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ale,  fate.    Also  see  ^,  below. 

senate,  chaotic    Also  see  X,  below. 

glare,  care. 

am,  at. 

arm,  father. 

ant,  and  final  o  in  America,  armada, 
etc.  In  rapid  speech  this  Yowel  read- 
ily becomes  more  or  less  obscured  and 
like  the  neutral  vowel  or  a  short 
u  (ti). 

final,  regal,  where  it  is  of  a  neutral  or 
obscure  quality. 

all,  fall. 

eve. 

elate,  evade. 

end,  pet.  The  characters  ^,  A,  and  A 
are  used  for  9  in  German,  as  in  Gart- 
ner, Grftfe,  H&hnel,  to  the  values  of 
which  they  are  the  nearest  English 
vowel  sounds.  The  sound  of  Swedish 
4  is  also  indicated  by  i. 

fern,  her,  and  as  i  in  sir.  Also  for  6, 
oe,  in  German,  as  in  GSthe,  Goethe, 
Ortel,  Oertel,  and  for  eu  and  oeu  in 
French,  as  in  Neufchfttel,  Cr^veccBur; 
to  which  it  is  the  nearest  English 

'  vowel  sound. 

agency,  judgment,  where  it  is  of  a  neu- 
tral or  obscure  quality. 

ice,  quiet. 

quiescent. 

ill,  fit. 

old,  sober. 

ob^,  sobriety. 

orb,  nor. 

odd,  forest,  not. 

atom,  carol,  where  it  has  a  neutral  or 
obscure  quality. 

oil,  boil,  and  for  eu  in  German,  as  in 
Feuerbach. 

food,  fool,  and  as  i4  in  rude,  rule. 

house,  mouse. 

use,  mule. 

unite. 

cut,  but. 

full,  put,  or  as  oo  in  foot,  book.  Also 
f or  tf  in  German,  as  in  Mtlnchen, 
Mtiller,  and  u  in  French,  as  in 
Buchez,  Bud6;  to  which  it  is  the 
nearest  English  vowel  soimd. 

urn,  bum. 

yet,  yield, 

the  Spanish  Habana,  Cordoba,  where  it 
is  like  a  v  made  with  the  lips  alone, 
instead  of  with  the  teeth  and  lips. 

chair,  cheese. 


D  as  in  the  Spanish  Almodovar,  pulgada,  where 
it  is  nearly  like  th  in  English  then, 
this. 

g      "   "   go,  get. 

Q  **  "  the  German  Landtag,  and  ch  in  Feuer- 
bach, buch;  where  it  is  a  guttural 
sound  made  with  the  back  part  of  the 
tongue  raised  toward  the  soft  palate, 
as  in  the  sound  made  in  clearing  the 
throat. 

H  as  /  in  the  Spanish  Jijona,  g  in  the  Span- 
ish gila ;  where  it  is  a  fricative  some- 
what resembling  the  soimd  of  A  in 
English  hue  or  y  in  yet,  but  stronger. 

hw  **  wh  in  which. 

K  **  oh  in  the  German  ich,  Albrecht,  and  g 
in  the  German  Arensberg,  Mecklen- 
burg; where  it  is  a  fricative  sound 
made  between  the  tongue  and  the 
hard  palate  toward  which  the  tongue 
is  raised.  It  resembles  the  sound 
of  h  in  hue,  or  ^  in  yet ;  or  the  sound 
made  by  beginning  to  pronounce  a  k, 
but  not  completing  the  stoppage  of 
the  breath.  The  character  k  is  also 
used  to  indicate  the  rough  aspirates 
or  fricatives  of  some  of  the  Oriental 
Ifljiguages,  as  of  kh  in  the  word  Khan. 

n    as  in  sinker,  longer. 

ng    "   "   sing,  long. 

If  **  "  the  French  bon,  Bourbon,  and  m  in  the 
French  Etampes;  where  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  nasalizing  of  the  preceding 
*  vowel.  This  effect  is  approximately 
produced  by  attempting  to  pronounce 
'onion*  without  touching  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 
The  corresponding  nasal  of  Portu- 
guese is  also  indicated  by  N,  as  in  the 
case  of  Sao  Antfio. 

sh    "   "   shine,  shut. 

th     "    "   thrust,  thin. 

TH    "    "   then,  this. 

zh  as  2?  in  azure,  and  8  in  pleasure. 

An  apostrophe  [']  is  sometimes  used  to  denote 

a  glide  or  neutral  connecting  vowel,  as  in  tft'b'l 

(table),  kftz'*m   (chasm). 
Otherwise  than  as  noted  above,  the  letters  used 

in  the  respellin^  for  pronunciation  are  to  receive 

their  ordinary  English  sounds. 

When  the  pronunciation  is  sufficiently  shown 

by  indicating  the  accented  syllables,  this  is  done 

without  respelling:  as  in  the  case  of  very  common 

Enpflish  words,  and  words  which  are  so  spelled  as 

to  insure  their  correct  pronunciation  if  they  are 

correctly  accented.     See  the  article  on  Pronun- 
ciation. 
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CAIBO,  kl^rd  (from  Ar.  Masr  eh 
Qdhiraf  the  yictorious  capital). 
The  capital  of  Egypt  and  the 
largest  city  of  Africa.  It  is  situ- 
ated near  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nile,  about  nine  miles  above  its 
bifurcation  into  the  Rosetta  And  Damietta  arms, 
150  miles  southeast  of  Alexandria  and  80  miles 
west  of  Suez  (Map:  Egypt,  E  2).  It  covers  an 
area  of  11  square  miles  divided  into  separate 
quarters  named  after  the  nationality  of  uie  in- 
habitants, and  is  surrounded  by  a  low  wall.  Not- 
withstanding modem  improvements,  the  Arabian 
quarters  retain  their  Oriental  character,  the 
streets  in  that  part  of  Cairo  being  narrow, 
crooked,  and  but  few  of  them  paved.  The  houses 
are  mostly  of  stone,  several  stories  hich,  and 
with  window-lattices  of  wrought  iron.  The  mod- 
em portion  of  Cairo,  called  Ismailieh,  is  extend- 
ing westward.  It  is  lighted  by  gas,  has  electric 
tramways,  and  is  well  laid  out  with  broad  ave- 
nues, fine  squares,  and  a  beautiful  park  on  the 
Place  Ezbekieh,  occupying  an  area  of  over  twenty 
acres  and  containing  a  number  of  gardens  and 
amusement  places.  The  Place  Ezbekieh  is  the 
centre  of  modem  Cairo,  and  around  it  are 
situated  the  principal  theatres,  hotels,  and  con- 
sulates. 

The  chief  beauty  and  interest  of  Cairo  lie  in 
its  numerous  mosques^  of  which  some  are  re- 
garded as  the  best  specimens  of  Arabic  architec- 
ture. The  Gami-ibn-Tulun,  erected  about  879,  is 
the  finest.  It  is  square  and  surmounted  by  four 
minarets  and  a  dome,  and  has  a  court  with  a 
fountain  in  the  centre.  The  Gami  Amra  is  the 
oldest  in  Egypt,  but  only  a  small  portion  of  it  is 
left.  The  Gami  Sultan  Hassan  was  begun  in 
1356.  and,  in  point  of  splendor,  stands  foremost 
among  the  mosques  of  Cairo.  It  is  cruciform  in 
the  interior,  and  contains  a  large  number  of  pil- 
lars and  beautiful  hanging  lamps.  Its  inner 
court  has  two  fountains  of  singular  beauty,  and 
its  dome  is  flanked  by  two  minarets,  the  south- 
em  of  which  is  said  to  be  the  highest  in  Egypt. 
Among  other  mosques  may  be  mentioned  that  of 
Mehemet  Ali,  a  structure  of  considerable  archi- 
tectural merit,  recently  built  after  Turkish  mod- 
els, with  high  minarets  of  alabaster.  The  mosque 
of  Kait  Bey  dates  from  the  Fifteenth  Century. 
Cairo  has  a  number  of  tombs  of  califs  and 
Mamelukes,  some  of  which  are  of  great  size  and 


finely  built.  The  obelisks,  onoe  so  numerous, 
have  disappeared,  and  now  adorn  various  Euro- 
pean and  American  cities.  Among  the  palaces 
of  Cairo  is  the  vice-regal  residence  situated  within 
the  citadel;  the  beautiful  palace  of  Gesireh  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  city,  now  converted 
into  a  hotel;  and  the  palace  of  Addin  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  frequently  occupied  by  the 
Khedive.  The  bazaars  of  Cairo  are  extensive  and 
well  stocked,  although  inferior  to  those  of  Con- 
stantinople or  Smyrna.  The  chief  business  street, 
Muski,  has  greatly  decreased  in  importance.  The 
citadel  of  Cairo  is  situated  southeast  of  the  city, 
and  affords  a  fine  view;  its  strategical  impor- 
tance is  greatly  detracted  from  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  dominated  by  the  Jebel  Mokattam. 

As  an  educational  centre  Cairo  ranks  high; 
its  schools  are  attended  by  students  from  all 
parts  of  the  Islamic  world.  Among  its  educa- 
tional institutions  the  El-Azhar  stands  foremost, 
both  in  size  and  importance.  It  is  situated  in 
an  old  mosque,  and  is  surrounded  by  numerous 
smaller  buildings,  used  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  10,000  students^  of  whom  about  2000  live 
in  the  college.  Its  history  can  be  traced  as  far 
back  as  975,  and  it  is  considered  the  oldest  uni- 
versity in  the  world.  It  has  faculties  of  theology 
and  jurisprudence,  and  is  maintained  chiefly  by 
endowments,  no  tuition  fee  being  charged.  The 
members  of  the  teaching  faculties  receive  no  com- 
pensation and  are  compelled  to  earn  their  living 
by  private  tuition  or  clerical  labor. 

The  other  educational  institutions  include 
schools  of  art  and  medicine,  a  veterinary  and  a 
polytechnical  school,  besides  numerous  mission- 
ary and  Arab  schools.  The  vice-regal  library 
contains  about  50,000  volumes,  including  a  num- 
ber of  very  rare  copies  of  the  Koran. 

Cairo  is  the  residence  of  the  Khedive,  and  is 
the  seat  of  administration  of  Egypt.  It  has 
also  an  international  court  and  consular  repre- 
sentatives from  all  important  countries.  The 
manufactures  of  Cairo  include  metal  articles, 
textiles,  essences  of  flowers,  etc.  There  is  rail- 
way communication  with  Alexandria,  Da- 
mietta, Suez,  El-Merg,  Heluan,  and  Upper  Egypt. 
The  population  of  Cairo  and  its  suburbs  was 
570,062  in  1897,  consisting  chiefly  of  Fellahin, 
Turks,  Copts,  and  Arabs,  together  with  Nubians, 
Berbers.  Abyssinians,  Jews,  and  over  20,000  for- 
eigners. 
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CAIBO.  * 

Old  Cairo  or  Fostat  was  founded  in  640  by 
Amrii,  the  conqueror  of  Egypt,  on  the  site  of  his 
camp  and  near  the  old  town  of  Babylon.  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  country  till  973,  when  Gauhar, 
the  general  of  the  Fatimite  Caliph  Al  Moez, 
founded  to  the  north  of  Fostat  the  new  town  of 
Al  Kahirah,  the  Victorious  City;  Saladin  en- 
larged the  boundaries  of  the  town  and  surrounded 
it  with  walls.  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages 
Cairo  was  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  Mohamme- 
dan culture,  and  the  emporium  for  the  trade 
between  Europe  and  the  East.  From  1798 
to  1801  it  was  held  by  the  French;  it  passed 
from  them  to  the  Turks,  and  through  the  Turks 
to  Mehemet  Ali,  the  founder  of  the  present  rul- 
ing dynasty.  Though  much  of  its  former  greats 
ness  has  departed,  Cairo  is  still  one  of  the  great 
capitals  of  Islam,  and  the  life  within  its  walls 
presents  a  picturesque  blending  of  the  buoyant 
European  civilization,  as  represented  by  the 
English  and  French  residents,  with  the  dreamy 
mysticism  of  the  Oriental  world.  Consult:  Rey- 
nolds-Ball, The  City  of  the  Caliphs  (Boston 
1897)  ;  Penfield,  Present-Day  Egypt  (New  York, 
1899)  ;  and  Kemeid,  Cairo  and  Egypt  (London, 
1899-1900). 

CAIBO,  ka'r6.  A  city,  port  of  entry,  and 
county-seat  of  Alexander  County,  III.,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers,  160 
miles  southeast  of  Saint  Louis,  on  the  Illinois 
Central,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and 
Saint  I^uis,  and  other  railroads  (]Vlap:  Illinois, 
C  6).  The  Ohio  River  is  here  crossed  by  a  rail- 
road bridge  2  miles  long,  and  58  feet  above  high 
water,  which  cost  $2,500,000.  Cairo  has  consid- 
erable manufactures,  chiefly  products  of  lum- 
ber, and  lias  an  extensive  river  trade,  being  an 
important  market  for  the  agricultural  products 
of  the  Mississippi  valley.  It  has  a  public  li- 
brary (A.  B.  Saiford  Memorial),  a  Government 
custom-house,  and  a  United  States  marine  hos- 
pital. Settled  about  1837,  Cairo  was  incorpo- 
rated some  30  years  later.  It  was  expected  to 
become  a  great  commercial  centre,  and  is  the 
place  described  by  Dickens  in  Martin  Chuzzlewit 
as  *Eden*;  but,  until  it  was  protected  by  levees, 
begun  in  1857,  it  suffered  from  frequent  inunda- 
tions, the  most  disastrous  of  which  occurred  in 
1858.  During  the  Civil  War  large  quantities  of 
military  supplies  were  stored  here  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Cairo  is  governed  under  a  general 
act  of  the  State  Legislature,  passed  1872,  with 
slight  amendments  since  that  time.  The  mayor, 
who  is  elected  biennially,  and  the  city  council, 
chosen  by  wards,  select  tne  city  marshal,  tax  col- 
lector, corporation  counsel,  health  ofiicers,  police- 
men, etc.  Other  offices  are  filled  by  popular  elec- 
tion. Population,  in  1890,  10,324;  in  1900,12,566. 

C  AIBOLI,  ki'r6-l^,  Benedetto  ( 1 825-89 ) . 
An  Italian  statesman,  bom  at  Gropello,  near 
Pavia.  He  was  educated  at  tlie  University  of 
Pavia,  which  he  left  in  1848  to  volunteer  in  the 
war  against  Austria,  and  from  1851  to  1859 
lived  in  exile  in  Piedmont,  when  he  again  took 
up  arms  for  Italian  liberty,  serving  at  the  siege 
of  Palermo,  in  the  Trentino,  and  at  Montero- 
tondo  and  Mutino.  Though  he  favored  a  repub- 
lic, he  was  induced  to  accept  the  constitutional 
monarchy.  After  the  accession  of  Humbert  I. 
Cairoli  became  president  of  the  Chamber,  and 
was  appointed  Premier  in  ^larch,  1878.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  period  of  personal  and  fac- 
tional politics  which  have  since  been  the  bane  of 
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Italy.  On  November  17,  as  the  King  was  driving 
into  Naples,  a  certain  Giovanni  Passanante  at- 
tempted to  assassinate  him  with  a  poniard,  but 
was  prevented  by  Cairoli,  who  was  in  the  car- 
riage, and  who  received  a  severe  wound,  while 
King  Humbert  escaped  with  a  mere  scratch.  In 
December,  1878,  the  Cairoli  Ministry  resigned. 
The  Depretis  Ministry,  which  succeeded,  was  in 
turn  defeated  in  1879  and  the  Left  again  came 
into  power,  under  Cajroli,  who  was,  however, 
forced  to  reconstruct  his  Cabinet  the  same  year, 
and  to  bring  in  Depretis  as  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior. Finally,  owmg  U>  the  unpopularity  of  the 
policy  pursued  in  regard  to  the  French  expedition 
to  Tunis,  the  Ministry  resigned  in  1881.  From 
that  time  until  his  death  Signor  Cairoli  was  con- 
spicuous as  .a  leader  of  the  so-called  'historic^ 
Left.  Consult  Lowell,  Governments  and  Partiei 
in  Continental  Europe  (Boston,  1897). 

CAISSON,  kfiB^s5n  (Fr.,  augment  of  caisse^ 
chest,  Eng.  case).  A  four-wheeled  vehicle  or 
ammimition  carriage,  attached  to  batteries  of 
field  artillery.     In  horse  or  light  field  batteries 
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there  is  usually  one  caisson  to  each  gun,  and 
in  heavy  field  batteries  two.  The  ammunition  is 
carried  in  three  chests,  two  of  which  are  moimted 
on  the  body  or  caisson  proper,  and  one  on  the 
limber.  On  the  caisson  are  also  carried  a  spare 
wheel  and  such  tools  and  supplies  as  would  be 
useful  in  any  emergency  or  accident  likely  to 
cause  delay.  The  limber  of  the  caisson  is  simi- 
lar  to  that  provided  for  gun-carriages.  See  Ar- 
TixLEBY;  Field  Abtillebt;  Limber. 

CAISSON.  A  fioating  gate  with  both  ends 
alike,  and  resembling  a  short  but  very  deep  ves- 
sel, which  is  used  to  close  the  entrance  to  a  dry 
dock.  Its  framing  and  plating  resemble  those 
of  a  ship,  and  it  frequently  contains  a  boiler  and 
pumps  for  clearing  it  of  water  after  being  sub- 
merged. The  term  is  also  used,  in  a  nautical 
sense,  to  designate  a  hollow  floating  structure 
for  lifting  ships.  Caissons  for  this  purpose  are 
now  generally  made  of  steel,  and  are  divided 
into  compartments  which  can  be  separately  con- 
nected with  a  pump.  To  operate  a  caisson  it  is 
first  submerged  to  the  required  point,  and  then, 
having  little  or  no  buoyancy,  it  is  drawn  under 
the  vessel  to  be  raised  or,  with  others,  lashed 
to  her  with  chains  or  ropes.  The  water  is  then 
pumped  out,  and  the  ship  rises,  supported  by  the 
caissons.  vSectional  floating  docks,  not  now  much 
used,  consist  of  several  caissons  which  are  linked 
together  to  form  a  bed  long  enough  to  support  a 
ship.  In  New  York  and  in  one  or  two  other 
ports  there  are  contrivances  for  lifting  vessels 
called  screw-docks.  Tliese  consist  of  caissons 
which  are  simk  sufficiently  to  permit  the  vessel 
to  pass  over  them.  They  are  then  emptied,  and 
after  they  have  lifted  the  vessel  as  far  as  their 
buoyancy  permits,  the  caisson  and  vessel  are 
raised   by   heavy   screws   in  a   side   framework. 
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The  pneumatic  caisson  used  in  hydraulic  engi- 
neering consists  of  a  steel  box  without  a  lower 
side,  but  with  sides  and  top  air-tight.  It  rests 
on  the  bottom,  into  which  the  sharp  edges  of  its 
sides  are  forced  by  pressure  or  weight.  To  fur- 
ther assist  in  l^ieeping  the  water  out,  an  adequate 
air-pressure  is  maintained  in  it.  The  men  who 
work  in  the  caisson  enter  through  air-locks  which 
have  air-tight  doors  on  each  side,  so  that  very 
little  pressure  is  lost.  See  Foundation,  and 
Dock. 

CAISSON  DISEASE.  A  rare  affection  in- 
duced by  remaining  for  any  length  of  time  in  a 
caisson.  The  disease  was  first  described  by  Pol 
and  Watelle,  in  1845.  The  symptoms  are  buzzing 
and  pain  in  the  ears,  dizziness,  loss  of  power  in 
the  legs,  severe  pain  in  the  arms,  legs,  and  shoul- 
ders, bleeding  from  the  nose  and  lungs,  and 
occasionally  unconsciousness.  The  cause  of  the 
disease  is  imcertain.  According  to  one  theory, 
caisson  disease  is  due  to  poisoning  by  carbonic 
acid.  According  to  another  theory,  it  is  due  to 
congestion  of  the  internal  organs  with  subsequent 
blo^-stasis,  resulting  in  possible  blocking  of 
the  blood-vessels  by  small  thrombi,  followed  in 
turn  by  a  necrotic  process.  Finally,  according  to 
a  third  theory,  the  disease  is  due  to  increased 
solution  by  the  blood  of  the  compressed  gases  of 
the  air  (principally  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid) 
and  to  their  rapid  liberation  during  decompres- 
sion. Judging  from  the  careful  observations 
made  in  1891  by  Van  Rensselaer,  the  second 
theory  is  probably  nearest  to  the  truth. 

In  the  treatment  of  caisson  disease,  morphia, 
heat,  stimulants,  strychnine,  and  ergot  are 
recommended.  Returning  to  compressed  air  for 
a  time,  and  then  emerging  very  slowly,  has  bene- 
fited many  sufferers.  Preventive  treatment  may 
consist  in  securing  the  removal  of  carbonic  acid 
from  the  air  in  the  caisson  and  increasing  the 
time  spent  in  'locking  out'  to  one  minute  for 
every  tnree  pounds  of  pressure,  a  sudden  transi- 
tion from  compressed  air  to  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  being  quite  dangerous.  Above  all, 
only  perfectly  sound  men  should  be  selected  for 
work  in  caissons.  Consult:  Pol  and  Watelle, 
"^16moire  sur  les  effets  de  la  compression  de 
I'air,"  in  Annalea  (Thygiene  puhlique  et  de 
medecine  Ugalc  (Paris,  1884)  ;  Oertel,  "Hand- 
buch  der  respiratorischen  Therapie,"  in  Ziems- 
sen,  ffandbuch  der  allgemeinen  Therapie,  Band 
1,  Theil  4  (Leipzig,  1882)  ;  Smith,  The  Physiolo- 
gical, Pathological,  and  Therapeutic  Effects  of 
Compressed  Air  (Detroit,  Mich.,  1886)  ;  and 
Llovd,  "Effects  of  Compressed  Air,"  in  Twen- 
tieih  Century  Practice,  Vol.  III.  (New  York, 
1895).    See  Foundation. 

CAITHNESS,  kath^nSs.  The  northernmost 
county  of  Scotland.  Its  area  is  G86  square  miles 
(Map:  Scotland,  El).  The  general  aspect  of 
Caithness  is  level  and  bare,  it  being  in  great  part 
moorland  and  destitute  of  trees,  while  the  sea- 
coast  is  bold  and  rocky,  with  many  bays,  inlets, 
promontories,  and  caves.  The  chief  crops  are 
oats, 'barley,  turnips,  and  potatoes.  The  occupants 
of  the  small  farms  divide  their  time  between 
farming  and  herring,  ling,  cod,  salmon,  and  lob- 
ster fishing.  Wick,  the  county  town,  is  the  chief 
seat  of  the  British  herring  fishery.  Population, 
in  1801,  22,600;  in  1851,  38,700;  in  1891,  37,- 
177;  in  1901,  33,860. 

CAITHNESS  FLAGSTONE.  A  dark- 
colored  bituminous  schist,  slightly  micaceous  and 
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calcareous,  valuable  on  account  of  its  toughneaa 
and  durability  for  pavements,  cisterns,  and 
various  other  purposes.  Flagstones  of  this  ma- 
terial are  largely  exported.  They  belong  to  the 
Devonian  Old  Red  Sandstone,  and  contain  abun- 
dant remains  of  fossil  fishes.  See  Dbyokian, 
and  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

CA^US.  The  name  assumed  by  Kent  in 
Shakespeare's  King  Lear, 

CAIUSy  Doctor.  A  French  physician  in 
Shakespeare's  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  He  is 
in  love  with  Anne  Page,  and  elopes  with  a  boy 
disguised  in  her  clothes. 

CAIUS,  k§z,  John  (1610-73).  An  English 
physician,  the  co-foimder  of  Gonville  and  Caius 
College,  Cambridge.  His  real  name  was  Kay 
or  Kaye,  which  he  Latinized  into  Caius.  He  was 
born  in  Norwich,  was  educated  at  Gonville  Hall, 
Cambridge,  and,  in  medicine,  at  the  University 
of  Padua  and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent,  spend- 
ing much  time  in  search  of  accurate  texts  of 
Galen  and  Hippocrates.  On  his  return  he  prac- 
ticed with  success  at  Cambridge,  Shrewsbury,  and 
Norwich.  In  1647  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
the  College  of  Physicians,  of  which  he  was  after- 
wards nine  times  elected  president.  He  also  be- 
came physician  to  Edward  VI.,  Queen  Mary,  and 
Queen  Elizabeth.  He  acquired  much  wealth  from 
the  practice  of  his  profession  and  employed  it  in 
the  encouragement  of  science  and  learning.  In 
1557  he  refounded  Gonville  Hall,  thereafter 
known  as  Gronville  and  Caius  College.  In  1659 
he  was  chosen  master,  and,  although  he  was  a 
Roman  Catholic,  he  retained  the  ofiice  under 
Elizabeth.  His  books  number  twenty-seven  titles, 
including  critical,  antiquarian,  and  scientific 
works,  the  most  famous  of  which  is  A  Boke  of 
Counseill  Against  the  Sweat  and  Sweatyng  Sick- 
ness (1652). 

CAItrS  COLLEGE.  See  Gonville  and  Caius 
College. 

CA^US  QBAC^CHTTS.  A  tragedy  by  J. 
Sheridan  Knowles,  published  in  1816  and  pro- 
duced at  the  Belfast  Theatre,  on  February  13  of 
that  year.  Macready  brought  out  a  remodeled 
version  on  November  18,  1823,  at  Covent  Garden. 

CAIVANO,  kl-va'nd.  A  city  in  south  lUly^ 
five  miles  north  of  Naples,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  street  railway  (Map:  Italy,  J  7). 
The  chief  trade  is  in  the  grain,  hemp,  fruit,  wine» 
and  olives  that  grow  in  the  vicinity.  It  was  a 
place  of  considerable  strength  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  still  retains  remains  of  walls  and 
towers.  Population  (commune),  in  1881,  12,000; 
in  1901,  12,264. 

CAIX,  kA-eks',  Napoleon  (1845- ).  An  Ital- 
ian philologist.  He  was  bom  at  Bozzolo,  near 
Mantua,  and  was  educated  in  Cremona  and  Pisa. 
In  1869  he  became  professor  of  ancient  languages 
at  the  Lyceum  of  Parma,  and  in  1873  professor 
of  Romanic  languages  and  comparative  philology 
at  the  Institute  of  Higher  Studies,  Florence.  The 
following  are  some  of  his  numerous  publications: 
Saggio  sulla  storia  delta  lingua  e  dei  dialetti 
d'ltalia  (1872);  Sulla  lingua  del  contrasto 
(1876) ;  Le  origini  delta  lingua  poetica  italiana 
(1880),  which  work  is  generally  considered  his 
best. 

CAJAMABCA,  kii'H&marOcA.  An  interior 
department  of  Peru,  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  republic  (Map:  Peru,  B  5).    It  has  an  area 
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of  12,538  square  miles,  comprising  a  highly 
mountainous  district  which  belongs  to  the  basin 
of  the  river  Marafion.  Population,  in  1896,  442,- 
412.  The  department  is  noted  rather  for  mineral 
wealth — principally  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron, 
and  coal — than  for  animal  or  vegetable  life. 
Cajamarca  until  1854  formed  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Libertad. 

CAJAMABCA,  or  CAXAMABCA,  kft'H&- 
mllr^k&  (Quichua  ceasaac,  cMac,  frost,  ice  4- 
marcay  place,  town,  referring  to  its  severe  cli- 
mate) .  A  city  of  Peru,  capital  of  the  department 
of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the  east  slope  of 
the  Andes,  at  an  elevation  of  about  9000  feet 
above  sea-level;  84  miles  from  the  Pacific  coast 
and  310  miles  north  by  west  of  Lima  (Map: 
Peru,  B  5 ) .  It  enjoys  a  moderate  temperature ; 
is  laid  out  with  broad  streets  crossing  at  right 
angles;  and  contains  several  plazas.  There  are 
two  fine  churches,  secondary  colleges  for  both 
sexes,  a  prison  of  modem  construction,  and  the 
ruins  of  tne  palace  of  Astopilco,  where  Atahualpa, 
the  last  of  the  Incas,  was  killed  in  1533  by 
Pizarro.  Cajamarca  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities 
of  Peru,  and  figured  prominently  at  the  time  of 
the  Spanish  Conquest.  Three  miles  to  the  east 
are  hot  sulphur  springs  known  as  the  Incas' 
baths.  The  most  important  manufactures  are 
steel  articles,  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  and  straw 
hats.    Population,  about  12,000. 

CAJ'EPTTT  (Malay  kdyd,  tree  +  putlh, 
white),  Melaleuca  leucadendron.  A  tree  of  the 
order  Myrtaeete,  from  the  leaves  of  which  the 
pungent,  aromatic,  volatile  oil  called  oil  of 
cajeput  is  obtained  by  distillation.  The  cajeput- 
tree  occurs  from  the  Malay  Peninsula  to  Aus- 
tralia, and  is  a  tree  30  to  40  feet  high  and  2 
feet  in  diameter,  with  a  crooked  trunk,  papery 
bark,  white  wood  (whence  the  name,  cajeput), 
elliptical,  lanceolate,  alternate  leaves,  and  ter- 
minal spikes  of  white  flowers.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  the  species  are  natives  of  Australia, 
where  more  than  a  dozen  well-marked  species 
are  known,  some  of  them  very  beautiful  shrubs 
and  frequent  ornaments  of  British  hothouses. 
Much  of  the  oil  of  cajeput  of  commerce  is  pre- 
pared from  Melaleuca  leucadendron,  but  vola- 
tile oils  similar  in  many  respects  are  distilled 
from  the  leaves  of  many  other  species.  A  hun- 
dred pounds  of  leaves  yield  slightly  less  than 
one  pound  of  oil.  It  is  maintained  by  some 
that  the  true  oil  of  cajeput  comes  only  from 
Melaleuca  minor,  but  that  species  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished botanical ly  from  Melaleuca  leucaden- 
dron. The  oil  contains  a  number  of  complex 
constitu tents,  as  cajeputol,  hydrocarbons,  vari- 
ous ethers,  etc.  It  is  a  stimulant,  counter-irri- 
tant, diaphoretic,  and  antiseptic.  In  India  it 
is  used  extensively  as  an  external  application 
for  rheumatism.  The  oil  is  rather  heavy,  and 
usually  is  of  a  greenish  tinge.  The  wood  is 
hard,  close-grained,  and  durable,  especially  when 
placed  under  ground.  The  bark  is  useful  for 
packing,  etc.  In  Australia  these  trees  are 
known  as  tea-trees.  Melaleuca  axillaris  pro- 
duces a  thin,  spongy  bark,  that  can  be  used  for 
blotting  and  filter  paper. 

CAJ'ETAN  (T^t.  CajetaniM)  (1469-1534). 
An  Italian  ecclesiastic,  whose  real  name  was 
Jacopo  de  Vio  (in  religion  Tomaso),  the  name 
Cajetan  being  assumed  by  him  from  his  birth- 
place Qaeta    (Cajeta).     At  the   age   of    15  he 
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entered  the  Dominican  Order,  studied  for  the 
next  few  years  at  Naples,  Padua,  and  Ferrara 
(where  he  held  his  own  in  a  public  disputation 
with  Pico  della  Mirandola),  and  in  1508  became 
general  of  his  order.  Leo  X.  made  him  a  car- 
dinal in  1517,  and  in  the  following  year  sent 
him  to  Germany  to  urge  the  Emperor  and  the 
Scandinavian  kings  to  form  a  league  against 
the  Turks.  While  on  this  errand  he  was  com- 
missioned to  examine  Luther  personally,  and 
send  him  to  Rome  if  need  were.  Luther  ap- 
peared before  him  at  Augsburg,  but  refused  to 
retract  his  teaching  on  indulgences^  and  his 
breach  with  the  Church  was  only  widened  by  the 
discussion.  In  1523  Cajetan  was  sent  as  legate 
to  Hungary;  but  Clement  VII.,  on  his  acces- 
sion, recalled  him  to  Rome,  in  order  to  make 
use  of  his  theological  knowledge  and  counsel. 
He  was  consulted  on  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  decided  unhesitatingly  against  it.  He  made 
a  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  a  com- 
mentary, and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  authority 
of  the  Pope,  which  was  answered  by  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Paris.  He  also  wrote  com- 
mentaries upon  parts  of  Aristotle's  writings,  and 
upon  the  8umma  of  Aquinas.  The  latter  is 
reprinted  in  the  definitive  edition  of  the  great 
Aquinas  issued  under  the  patronage  of  Leo 
Xin.  (q.v.)  (Rome,  1882).  He  died  in  Rome, 
August  9,  1534.  A  collection  of  his  works  ap- 
peared at  Lyons  in  1639  (5  vols.) ;  his  life  is 
prefixed.  Consult,  also,  Schilbach,  De  Vita  ao 
Scriptis  de  Vio  Cajetani  (Berlin,  1881). 

CAJIQALy  kft'H^gttK,  Francisco  Antonio 
(1695-1777).  A  Spanish  colonial  governor,  bom 
in  Santander,  Spain.  He  was  Governor  of  San- 
tiago, Cuba,  from  1738  to  1747,  and  in  1742, 
during  the  war  between  Spain  and  England,  re- 
pelled an  attack  of  Admiral  Vernon  (q.v.).  In 
1747  he  was  appointed  Governor-General  of  Cuba, 
which  position  he  held  until  1760,  establishing 
a  navy-yard  and  arsenal  at  Havana  during  his 
term  of  office.  From  1760  to  1761  he  was  a  vice- 
roy of  Mexico  ad  interim,  and  afterwards,  until 
his  death,  lived  in  Spain. 

CAKCHIQUEL,  k&k'ch^kftK  An  important 
tribe  or  nation,  of  Mayan  stock,  formerly  hold- 
ing the  central  districts  of  Guatemala,  where 
their  descendants  still  reside.  The  name  is  that 
of  a  native  tree,  and  their  language  is  a  dialect 
of  the  Quiche.  At  the  time  of  their  conquest 
by  Alvarado,  about  1524,  they  had  attained  a 
high  d^grcdl  of  culture,  as  is  evidenced  by  their 
architectural  remains,  their  calendar  and  hiero- 
glyphic systems,  and  their  native  literary  pro- 
ductions. They  had  an  intense  religious  venera- 
tion for  maize,  and  there  is  even  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  they  were  the  first  people  to  reclaim 
it  from  its  original  wild  condition.  The  best 
compendium  of  their  history  and  culture  is 
Brinton's  Annals  of  the  CakchiqueU, 

CAKES,  The  Land  of.  A  title  applied  to 
Scotland,  on  account  of  the  baps,  scones,  and 
oatmeal  cakes  which,  with  porridge,  form  the 
principal  food  of  the  country  people.  The  epi- 
thet was  prevalent  in  the  Eighteenth  Ontury. 

CAKE-UBCHIN.  See  Sand-dollab,  and 
Sea-Urchin. 

CAL'ABAB  (OLD)  BIVEB.  An  estuary- 
like bay  on  the  north  side  of  the  Bight  of  Bia- 
fra,  which  penetrates  British  Nigeria  just  west 
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of  the  border  line  between  it  and  Kamerun 
(Map:  Congo  Free  State,  A  2).  It  is  about  10 
miles  wide,  and  extends  inland  nearly  25  miles. 
Near  the  head  of  the  bay  the  waters  of  three 
rivers — ^the  Cross,  the  Calabar,  and  the  Akpa — 
are  received  through  a  deltoid  border-land.  The 
chief  towns  bordering  the  delta  and  estuary  are 
Old  Calabar,  Duketown^  and  Creektown.  The 
name  Old  Calabar  is  also  applied  to  the  region 
around  the  river,  and  now  incorporated  with 
British  Nigeria. 

GALABAB  BEAN.  The  seed  of  Physo- 
Btigma  venenoaum,  a  twining,  half-shrubby  plant, 
native  of  western  Africa,  of  the  natural  order 
Leguminoss,  nearly  allied  to  the  kidney-bean, 
but  of  a  genus  distinguished  by  the  hood-shaped 
stigma  and  the  deeply  furrowed  hilum  of  the 
seed.  The  following  are  the  leading  characters 
of  the  bean  itself:  "About  the  size  of  a  very 
large  horse-bean,  with  a  very  firm,  hard,  brittle, 
shining  integument,  of  a  brownish-red,  pale- 
chocolate,  or  ash-gray  color.  Irregularly  kid- 
ney-shaped, with  two*  flat  sides,  and  a  furrow 
running  longitudinally  along  its  convex  margin, 
ending  in  an  aperture  near  one  end  of  the  seed. 
Within  the  shell  is  a  kernel,  consisting  of  two 
cotyledons,  weighing  on  an  average  about  46 
grains,  hard,  white,  and  pulverizable,  of  a  taste 
like  that  of  the  ordinary  edible  leguminous 
seeds,  without  bitterness,  acrimony,  or  aromatic 
flavor.  It  yields  its  virtues  to  alcohol,  and  im- 
perfectly to  water."  It  is  used  in  the  form  of 
an  emulsion  by  the  natives,  of  Africa,  as  an  or- 
deal when  persons  are  suspected  of  witchcraft. 
It  is  believed  that  if  one  vomits  them  he  is  in- 
nocent; if  they  are  retained  and  death  occurs, 
he  is  guilty.  If  the  accused  person  is  innocent 
he  will  usually  eat  a  large  number  without 
hesitation,  and  so  cause  vomiting;  if  he  hesi- 
tates and  takes  little,  this  does  not  occur.  In 
1856  Dr.  Christian  very  nearly  fell  a  victim  to 
his  zeal  for  science  in  experimenting  on  some 
specimens  of  this  bean  which  had  been  sent  to 
Edinburgh  by  some  African  missionaries,  dan- 
gerous symptoms  having  been  produced  by  12 
grains  of  the  kernel  which  he  swallowed.  In 
1861  Dr.  Thomas  R.  Fraser  tried  the  eflfects 
upon  himself  of  doses  of  6,  8,  and  10  grains. 
The  general  symptoms  were  epigastric  uneasi- 
ness, great  feebleness,  dimness  of  vision,  saliva- 
lion,  giddiness,  and  irregular,  feeble,  and  slow 
heart's  action.  When  placed  on  the  eyeball,  this 
substance  contracts  the  pupil,  decreases  intra- 
ocular tension,  and  produces  near-sightedness. 
In  1864  flfty  children  were  poisoned  by  eating 
these  beans,  which,  were  swept  out  of  a  ship  at 
Liverpool.  A  boy  aged  6  years,  who  ate  six 
beans,  died  very  speedily.  The  chief  symptoms 
in  these  cases  were  griping,  vomiting,  and  con- 
tracted pupils;  the  face  was  pale,  the  eyes  bright 
and  protruding,  and  in  trying  to  walk  the  chil- 
dren staggered  as  if  they  were  drunk.  The  bean 
contains  two  alkaloids — physostigmine,  or  eser- 
ine,  which  represents  the  chief  activity  of  the 
drug;  and  calabarine.  which  has  a  tetanizing 
action  like  strychnine.  It  has  been  used  medic- 
inally, in  amall  doses,  in  chorea,  tetanus,  and 
strychnine  poisoning.  It  is  employed  to  coun- 
teract the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  caused  by  at- 
ropine, ta  lessen  intraocular  tension  in  glau- 
coma, and  to  alternate  with  atropine  in  breaking 
up  adhesions  in  iritis.    Being  now  a  recognized 
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medicinal  agent,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
the  dangerous  and  even  fatal  effects  of  exces- 
sive doses  may  be  prevented  by  administering 
belladonna  (ni^tshade),  or  its  active  princi- 
ple, atropine.  Belladonna  has  also  an  opposite 
action  on  the  eye  to  that  of  this  substance. 
When  the  pupil  is  contracted  by  Calabar  bean, 
it  may  be  dilated  to  its  normal  size  or  larger 
by  belladonna;,  and  when  it  is  dilated  by  befia-^ 
donna,  it  may  be  reduced  to  its  normal  size  or^ 
smaller  by  Calabar  bean;  but  the  action  of 
eserine  is  not  as  durable  as  that  of  atropine. 

CALABASH  GOUBD  (Fr.  oalehasae,  Sp.  cal- 
ahcLza,  a  dry  gourd;  cf.  Pers.  kharhuz,  melon. 
Little  Russ.  harhuz,  pumpkin,  watermelon),  or 
Bottle  GtOUBd  {Lagenaria  vulgaris),  A  climbing 
annual  plant  of  the  natural  order  Cucurbitace®, 
cultivated  in  tropical  countries.  The  angular 
leaves  and  the  thin  stem  of  the  plant  feel  sticky 
to  the  touch,  and  have  a  disagreeable  odor.  The 
odor  of  the  white  flowers  resembles  that  of 
musk.  The  hard  rind  of  the  bottle-shaped  fruit, 
called  calabash,  is  much  used  in  tropical  coun- 
tries for  holding  liquids.  The  pulp  of  the  com- 
mon bottle  gourd  is  worthless,  and  cannot  be 
used  as  an  article  of  food.  Other  varieties  of 
Lagenaria,  however,  bear  an  edible  fruit,  which 
is  sometimes  sweetened  with  sugar  and  offered 
for    sale.     For    illustration,    see    Plate    under 

CUCITMBEBS. 

CALABASH-TBEE  {Crescentia  cujete) .  An 
evergreen  tree  found  in  the  West  Indies  and  in 
the  tropical  parts  of  America,  belonging  to  the 
order  Bignoniaceie.  In  height  and  size  it  re- 
sembles an  apple-tree,  and  has  broad,  lanceolate 
leaves,  tapering  to  the  base;  large,  whitish, 
fleshy  flowers  scattered  over  the  tnmk  and  older 
branches;  and  a  gourd-like  fruit,  sometimes  a 
foot  in  diameter.  The  wood  of  the  tree  is  tough 
and  flexible,  and  is  well  adapted  for  coach- 
making.  The  most  useful  part  is  the  hard  shell 
of  the  fruit,  after  the  outer  skin  is  removed. 
Under  the  name  of  calabash,  it  is  much  used,  in 
place  of  bottles,  for  holding  liquids,  and  for 
goblets,  cups,  water-cans,  etc.  These  shells  may 
even  be  used  as  kettles  for  boiling  liquids.  They 
are  sometimes  highly  polished,  carved  with  fig- 
ures, tinged  with  various  colors,  and  converted 
into  ornamental  vessels.  The  rinds  of  gourds 
are  sometimes  similarly  used  and  called  cala- 
bashes. 

CALABAZAB,  kft'l&-b&-th&r'.  An  inland 
city  of  Cuba,  in  the  Province  of  Santa  Clara, 
about  20  miles  north  by  east  of  Santa  Clara. 
It  has  a  fine  parish  church  and  a  pretentious 
municipal  building.  Population,  in  1899,  1575; 
municipal  district,  13,419. 

CALABOZO,  kri&-b(Vs6  (Sp.,  dungeon).  A 
town  in  Venezuela,  capital  of  the  State  of  Mi- 
randa, about  120  miles  south-southwest  of  Car&- 
ttis  (Map:  Venezuela,  D  2).  It  is  situated  on 
the  Guftrico  River,  in  the  fertile  grazing  region 
of  the  great  plains,  and  is  an  important  com- 
mercial centre,  with  a  trade  in  live  stock,  hides, 
cheese,  timber,  etc.  Calabozo  is  the  see  of  a 
bishop.  The  climate  in  this  vicinity  is  exces- 
sively hot,  and  inundations  are  not  infrequenL 
Calabozo  was  a  humble  native  village  until  the 
early  years  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  having 
been  founded  in  1730.     Population,  about  6000. 
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CALA'BBIA  {Gk,  KaXafipla^Kalahria).  The 
southernmost  peninsula  of  Italy,  having  the 
Ionian  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Taranto  on  the  east, 
and  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  on  the  west  (Map:  Italy, 
L  8).  Its  area  is  5819  square  miles.  The  sur- 
face is  very  mountainous,  the  peninsula  being 
traversed  through  its  entire  length  by  the  Ap- 
ennine  Moimtains.  Owing  to  its  elevated  sur- 
face, Calabria  has  a  moderate  and  healthful 
climate.  The  flora  is  extremely  rich  and  varied. 
The  mountain  slopes  are  covered  with  extensive 
forests  of  pine,  oak,  beech,  and  numerous  other 
trees,  interspersed  with  vineyards  and  olive  gar- 
dens. Grain,  rice,  southern  fruit,  hemp,  and 
flax  are  raised  and  exported  in  considerable 
quantities,  and  the  raising  of  domestic  animals 
is  extensively  engaged  in  by  the  inhabitants. 
Of  mineral  products,  Calabria  yields  marble, 
alabaster,  gypsum,  salt,  and  some  copper.  The 
province  is  purely  agricultural,  the  manufactur- 
ing industries  being  only  slightly  represented. 
There  are  very  few  large  towns,  and  the  railway 
lines  run  chiefly  along  the  coast.  For  adminis- 
trative purposes,  Calabria  is  divided  into  the 
three  provinces  of  Catanzaro,  Cosenza,  and  Reg- 
gio  di  Calabria,  with  a  total  population  of 
1,366,982  in  1900.  The  Calabrians  are  mostly 
plain  folk,  quite  superstitious,  and  generally  ig- 
norant. 

In  Roman  times  the  name  Calabria  was  given 
to  the  southeastern  peninsula  of  Italy,  nearly 
corresponding  to  the  modem  Province  of  Lecce, 
no  portion  of  which  is  included  in  modem  Cala- 
bria, which  answers  to  the  ancient  Bruttium. 
The  name  Calabria,  as  applied  to  the  district 
now  known  by  that  name,  appears  to  have  orig- 
inated with  the  Byzantines  some  time  prior  to 
the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Normans. 
Before  the  unification  of  Italy  Calabria  consti- 
tuted a  province  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies. 

CAIiAa)IUM  (Neo-Lat.;  possibly  from 
Scotch  kale,  kail,  cabbage— a  variant  of  cole). 
A  genus  of  aroid  plants  related  to  Arum.  There 
are  about  a  dozen  species,  and  numerous  varie- 
ties that  are  cultivated  in  hothouses  for  their 
large,  beautifully  variegated,  arrow-shaped 
leaves.  They  are  closely  allied  to  the  Oolocasias, 
which,  in  addition  to  being  highly  ornamental 
bedding  plants,  furnish  the  Taro  (q.v.)  of  ^e 
Pacific  islands.    See  £lephai7t'8-£ab. 

CALAqANE,  kk-Wgdi-nh.  A  Malayan  peo- 
ple on  DAvao  Bay,  Mindanao.    See  Philippines. 

CA^LAH.  An  Assyrian  city  mentioned  in 
Gen.  X.  12,  and  no  doubt  identical  with  Kalchu, 
which  frequently  occurs  in  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions as  the  name  of  an  important  city.  Ac- 
cording to  Asurnazirpal  (B.C.  885-60),  Cali^ 
was  built  by  Shalmaneser  I.  (c.l250).*  It  was 
rebuilt  by  Asurnazirpal  in  B.C.  8S0.  He  adorned 
it  with  a  massive  wall  on  the  northern  side, 
beautiful  gardens  along  the  banks  of  the  Ti- 
gris, lofty  temples,  and  huge  palaces.  In  one 
of  these  palaces  was  found  the  'black  obelisk,* 
recording  the  tribute  paid  by  "Jehu,  the  son  of 
Omri,"  to  Shalmaneser  II.  (860-25).  Building 
operations  were  carried  on  in  Calah  by  Shal- 
maneser I.,  Asurnazirpal,  Shalmaneser  II.,  Tig- 
lathpileser  III.  (745-28),  Sargon  (722-05),  Esar- 
haddon  (681-68),  and  Ashar-itil-ilani-ukin  (626- 
?  ).  The  largest  zikkurat  was  167  feet  square 
and  140  feet  high,  and  had  seven  stages.     Dur- 
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ing  a  number  of  reigns  Calah  was  the  residence 
of  the  Court,  but  in  population  it  probably  never 
equaled  Nineveh,  or  even  Ashur.  It  was  the  city 
that  Layard  discovered  at  Nimrud,  20  miles 
south  of  Koyunjik,  when  he  supposed  that  he 
had  foimd  Nineveh.  Since  no  tablets  have  been 
found  at  Nimrud,  it  has  been  assumed  that  Sen- 
nacherib (705-681)  removed  the  temple  library 
to  Nineveh.  Consult:  Layard,  Nineveh  and  Jta 
Remains  (London,  1875) ;  G.  Smith,  Assyrian 
Discoveries  (London,  1875) ;  id.,  Chaldean  Ac- 
count of  Genesis  (London,  1875)  ;  Winckler, 
Oeschichte  Babyloniens  und  Assyriens  (Leipzig, 
1892) ;  Rogers,  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria 
(New  York,  1901). 

CAXAHOBBA,  k&aA-Or^r&  (anciently,  Lat. 
Calagurris,  later  Kalatharral  of  the  Saracens, 
from  Ar.  Kalat,  castle,  and  harral,  stone).  A 
town  of  Spain,  in  the  Province  of  Logrofio,  Old 
Castile,  24  miles  southeast  of  the  city  of  Logrofio, 
situated  on  the  small  river  Cidacos,  about  2 
miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  Ebro  (Map: 
Spain,  D  1 ) .  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and 
the  cathedral  is  the  principal  building.  The  town 
has  a  brisk  trade  in  local  agricultural  products. 
Population,  in  1897,  9500.  Calahorra  occupies 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Calagurris,  celebrated  in 
classic  history  for  the  obstinate  but  unsuccess- 
ful resistance  it  offered  (b.c.  78)  to  Afranius, 
Pompey's  legate,  when  the  citizens  slaughtered 
their  wives  and  children  for  food  rather  than 
surrender.  Calahorra  was  the  birthplace  of 
Quintilian,  the  rhetorician. 

CALAIS,  kans.  A  city  and  port  of  entry  in 
Washington  County,  Maine,  120  miles  east  by 
north  of  Bangor,  on  the  Saint  Croix  River,  at 
the  head  of  tidewater,  and  opposite  Saint  Ste- 
phen in  New  Brunswick  (Map:  Maine,  J  5).  The 
most  northeasterly  seaport  in  the  United  States, 
it  is  the  terminus  of  the  Saint  Croix  and  Penob- 
scot Railroad,  and  has  railroad  communication 
also  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  through  Saint 
Stephen,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  an  in- 
ternational bridge.  The  river  furnishes  abun- 
dant water-power,  to  which  is  due  the  great 
lumber  trade  of  the  city.  Ship-building  is  also 
an  important  industry,  and  there  are  foundries, 
machine  shops,  marble  and  granite  quarries,  and 
manufactures  of  shoes,  calcined  plaster,  woolen 
goods,  etc.  The  city  contains  a  public  library 
of  7500  volumes,  Calais  Academy,  and  Memo- 
rial Park.  Pierre  du  Guast,  Sieur  de  Monts, 
who  in  1605  founded  at  Port  Royal  the  first 
French  settlement  in  Canada,  spent  the  winter 
of  1604-05  on  Big  Island,  within  the  present  city 
limits.  Calais  was  settled  in  1779,  incorporated 
as  a  town  in  1809,  and  chartered  as  a  city  in 
1850.  It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  August, 
1870.  The  government  is  administered  under  a 
charter  of  1883  (revised  1901),  which  provides 
for  a  mayor,  elected  annually,  and  a  city  coim- 
cil,  which  elects  heads  of  all  departments.  Popu- 
lation, in  1800,  7290;  in  1900,  7655.  See  I.  C. 
Knowlton,  Annals  of  Calais  (Calais,  1875). 

CALAIS,  kyW  {Med.  Uit.  CalaiUay  Calaisis) . 
A  seaport  town  and  fortress  of  the  first  class  in 
the  Department  of  Pas-de-Calais,  France,  on 
the  Strait  of  Dover,  near  its  narrowest  part,  the 
distance  from  the  town  of  Dover,  England,  not 
l»eing  more  than  18  miles  (Map:  France,  HI). 
On  the  south  and  east,  low,  marshy  grounds, 
which  can  be  laid  under  water  for  the  defense  of 
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the  city,  extend  almost  to  the  walls.  The  town, 
adjacent  country,  and  port  are  commanded  by  the 
citadel,  which  is  situated  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town,  while  seven  forts,  by  their  cross-fire,  defend 
the  weakest  points.  The  harbor,  which  was  for- 
merly shallow,  has  been  greatly  improved,  has  a 
light-house  190  feet  high,  and  a  port  accessible  to 
the  largest  vessels.  As  one  of  the  chief  ports  of 
debarkation  for  travelers  from  England  to  France, 
it  has  frequent  steam  communication  with  Dover 
and  London.  The  city  is  square  in  form;  its 
btreets  are,  for  the  most  part,  broad  and  well 
paved;  and  its  ramparts  form  pleasant  prom- 
enades. Among  its  objects  of  interest,  the  most 
noticeable  are  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame,  the 
old  HQtel  de  Ville,  and  the  Hdtel  de  Guise.  It 
has  become  a  manufacturing  town  of  some  im- 
portance. The  chief  manufactures  are  bobbin- 
net  (tulle),  machine-made  lace,  hosiery,  etc.  A 
number  of  mills  produce  silk,  wool,  cotton,  and 
linen  goods,  and  hats  and  gloves  are  extensively 
made.  Calais  has  also  distilleries,  salt-refin- 
eries, and  shipyards.  Calais  sends  numerous 
boats  to  the  herring  and  cod  fisheries  on  the 
coasts  of  JScotland  and  Iceland.  Its  exports  con- 
,  sist  of  eggs,  com,  wine,  brandy,  etc.,  and  it  is  the 
entrepot  for  the  produce  of  the  district.  It  also 
does  a  large  business  in  petroleum.  In  1873  a 
school  of  artillery  was  established  in  Calais. 
It  has  an  abundant  water-supply,  brought  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Guines.  Population,  in 
1896,  56,940. 

In  the  Ninth  Century  Calais  was  a  small  fish- 
ing village.  In  the  following  century  it  was 
much  improved  by  Baldwin  IV.,  Count  of  Flan- 
ders, and  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  the  Count 
of  Boulogne.  In  1347,  after  a  long  siege,  it  was 
captured  by  Edward  III.  of  England,  whose  hard 
terms,  and  the  self-devotion  shown  by  six  of  the 
citizens,  who  were  saved  by  Queen  PhUippa,  form 
one  of  the  most  interesting  passages  of  history. 
The  English  retained  it  until  1558,  when  it  was 
captured  by  the  Duke  of  Guise,  since  which  time 
(with  the  exception  of  two  vears,  1596-98,  when 
it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Spaniards)  it  has 
remained  in  French  hands.  Consult:  Calton, 
Annala  and  Legends  of  Calais  (London,  1862) ; 
P.  W.  T.,  "Modem  Calais,"  in  yauiical  Maga- 
tdne,  Vol.  LXVII.  (London,  1898). 

CAX/AIS  and  ZETES,  zi^t^z.  In  Roman 
mjrthology,  the  two  winged  sons  of  Boreas.  They 
took  part  in  the  Argonautic  expedition^  during 
which  they  rescued  the  blind  King  Phineus  from 
the  attacks  of  the  Harpies.  They  were  said  to 
have  been  slain  by  Hercules  on  the  island  of 
Tenos,  where  their  graves  were  shown. 

CAI/AMAN'DEB  WOOD.     See  Eboxt. 

CAI/AMABY  (Neo-Lat.  oalamarius,  from 
Lat.  calamus,  reed,  pen) .  An  Anglicized  form  of 
a  European  name  for  certain  squids,  given  in 
allusion  to  the  feather-pen-like  internal  shell, 
often  called  a  calamary.  Pen-and-ink  fish  is  an- 
other and  similar  name.    See  Squid. 

GALAKATTA,  kft'ld-mftt^tA,  Luioi  ( 1802-69) . 
An  Italian  engraver.  He  was  educated  in  Rome, 
but  spent  much  time  in  Paris.  In  1837  the  Bel- 
gian Government  commissioned  him  to  found 
and  direct  a  school  of  engravers  in  Brussels, 
where  he  had  such  pupils  as  Gustave  Biot  and 
Leopold  Flameng.  He  is  best  known,  perhaps, 
by  the  engraving  of  the  head  of  Napoleon. 
Among  his  numerous  works  are  engravings  of 


Ary  Scheflfer's  "Francesca  da  Rimini;"  "La  Gio- 
conda,"  after  Leonardo  da  Vinci;  a  portrait  of 
George  Sand,  from  life;  and  the  "Madonna  della 
Sedia"  of  Raphael.  He  spent  his  last  years  as 
professor  of  drawing  in  the  Academy  of  Milan. 
His  engravings  are  remarkable  for  correctness 
and  exquisite  finish. 

CATiAMBA,  kA-lam^b&.  A  town  of  Luzon, 
Philippines,  in  the  Province  of  Laguna.  It  lies 
27  miles  west  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  is  connected  by 
roads  with  several  towns  of  the  province.  It  has 
a  telegraph  station.    Population,  in  1898,  11,480. 

CALAMBUCO,  kft'lAm-bSSncd  (Sp.,  probably 
from  Pers.  kalamhak,  fragrant  wood).  A  tree 
found  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  of 
Luzon,  and  considered  superior  to  teak  or  live 
oak  for  ship-building.  It  is  dark  and  hard,  like 
teak,  and  is  proof  against  the  destructive  white 
ant  of  the  Malay  region.  Warlike,  mechanical, 
and  agricultural  tools  and  implements  are  made 
from  it.  The  aloes- wood  is  produced  by  Aqui- 
laria  agallocha,  a  large  tree  with  heavy  wood, 
shaded  with  green.  It  is  aromatic,  and  is  burned 
as  incense.  Diseased  specimens  of  this  and  an- 
other species  are  said  to  yield  the  eagle-wood. 
It  is  possible  that  calambuco  is  a  product  of  the 
same  or  related  species. 

CALAME,  k&aam^  Alexaitobe  (1810-64).  A 
Swiss  landscape  painter.  He -was  bom  in  Vevey, 
and  studied  in  Geneva  with  Diday,  whose  suc- 
cessor as  head-master  of  the  art  school  he 
afterwards  became.  In  1842  he  efhibited  in 
Paris  the  pictures  entitled,  "Mont  Blanc;" 
"Jungfrau;"  "Lake  of  Brienz;"  and  "Pass  of 
Monte  Rosa"  (now  in  the  Leipzig  Gallery). 
He  settled  in  Geneva,  where  he  lived  until  1863, 
and  where  a  monument  was  dedicated  to  his 
memory,  April  3,  1880.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
landscape  painters  of  his  day,  and  the  best  de- 
picter  of  Alpine  scenery.  Besides  the  pictures 
already  mentioned,  and  his  nimierous  fine  litho- 
^aphs  and  etchings,  Calame  produced  the  follow- 
mg  works:  "Bernese  Oberland"  (Leipzig  Gal- 
lery) ;  "Pass  of  Monte  Cervino"  (ib.) ;  "Ruins  of 
Passtum"  (ib.) ;  "Schreckhora"  (Basel  Museum) ; 
"Wetterhora"  (ib.) ;  "Waterfall  Near  Meiringen" 
(Beme  Gallery)  ;  "Lake  of  Lucerne"  (Berlin  Mu- 
seum) ;  "The  Four  Seasons"  (Geneva  Museum) ; 
"The  Four  Divisions  of  the  Day"  (Basel  Mu- 
seum) ;  "Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons"  (ib.). 

CATiAMTANES,  k&-l&'m6-&^nAs.  A  group  of 
islands  in  the  western  part  of  the  Philippine 
Archipelago,  in  latitude  12°  N.  and  longitude 
120°  E.,  situated  between  the  islands  of  Min- 
doro  (from  which  it  is  separated  by  Mindoro 
Strait)  and  Palawan  (Map:  Philippine  Islands, 
D  7).  The  principal  islands  are  Busuanga  and 
Calamian.  They  are  all  hilly  more  or  less,  but 
have  a  very  fertile  soil,  yielding  tropical  fruits 
in  abundance.  There  are  some  gold  and  iron  de- 
posits. The  climate  is  hot  and  unhealthful.  Dur- 
ing the  Spanish  regime  the  Calamianes,  together 
with  the  Cuyos  group  and  the  northern  part  of 
Palawan,  formed  the  Province  of  Calamianes, 
with  an  area  of  340  square  miles  and  a  popula- 
tion of  20,000. 

CALAHJANO,  kA-l&'m^rn6.  A  Visayan 
dialect  mixed  with  Tagalog,  spoken  in  northern 
Palawan  and  the  Calamianes  Islands.    See  Phil- 

IPPINEB. 

CAI/AMINE  (Fr.,  from  Med.  Lat.  oalamina^ 
corrupted  from  Lat.  cadmia),    A  hydrated  zinc 
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silicate  tliat  crystallizes  in  the  orthorfaombic 
system.  The  name  was  originally  applied  to 
mineral  zinc  carbcmate,  but  this  is  now  known 
as  amiihaonite,  while  calamine  is  restricted  ex- 
clusively to  the  silicate.  It  occurs  massive  or 
crystalline,  often  in  mammillary,  botryoidal,  and 
fibrous  forms,  generally  white,  although  some- 
times with  a  bluish  or  greenish  shade,  and  less 
frequently  yellowish  to  brown.  Calamine  is 
found  in  Germany,  Austria,  in  Derbyshire,  Eng- 
land, and  at  various  localities  in  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States.  When  pure  it  contains  52  per  cent,  of 
zinc,  and  is  therefore  a  valuable  ore  of  that 
metal. 

CATiAMTKT  (Lat.  calaminthe,  Gk.  icoXo- 
fiMvt  kalaminthi,  from  /caX^,  k<Uo8,  beautiful  + 
fiiv^if,  minih^,,  mint) ,  Calamintha,  A  genus  of 
plants  of  the  order  Labiat®,  nearly  allied  to 
balm  (Melissa).  The  common  calamint  {Cola' 
mintha  officinalia)  is  not  infrequent  in  England. 
It  has  whorls  of  flowers  on  forked,  many-flow- 
ered stalksy  and  crenate  leaves  with  an  agree- 
able aromatic  odor.  It  is  used  to  make  nerb 
tea,  and  as  a  pectoral  medicine.  A  number  of 
species  to  which  similar  virtues  are  attributed 
are  found  in  the  United  States.  Two  or  three 
species  of  shrubby  calamints  are  sometimes 
planted  in  borders  of  flower-gardens.   See  Balm. 

CAL^AMIS  {Gk.Kd\afus,Kalamia),  A  sculp- 
tor of  Greece,  who  flourished  in  the  second  quar- 
ter of  the^  Fifth  Century  b.c.  His  works  were 
widely  scattered  throughout  Greece,  but  nothing 
definite  is  known  as  to  the  course  of  his  life.  He 
may  be  regarded  as  the  representative  artist  of 
the  transition  period  between  the  archaic  art 
before  the  Persian  wars  and  the  art  of  Phidias. 
No  works  of  Calamis  have  come  down  to  us, 
though  attempts  have  been  made  to  identify 
several  pre-Phidian  types  with  some  of  his  cele- 
brated works. 

CAIiAMITES,  kftrAmI^t£z  (Gk.  KoKa/Urfft, 
kalamit68,  reed-like,  from  icdXoMot,  kalamos, 
reed).  A  genus  of  fossil  plants,  appearing  first 
in  the  Devonian  rocks,  and  rising  through  the 
intermediate  formations  to  the  Jurassic,  where 
it  is  represented  by  a  single  species.  They  reach 
their  maximum  development  in  the  coal-meas- 
ures, where  a  large  number  of  species  have 
been  determined.  The  tall,  straight  stems  rose 
from  a  swampy  clay  soil  in  profusion  in  the 
forests  of  sigillaria,  and  formed  a  striking  and 
characteristic  feature  of  the  coal  flora,  l£ough 
they  supplied  little  material  for  the  structure 
of  coal.  They  are  hollow- jointed  cylinders,  with 
longitudinal  furrows,  giving  the  fossil  the  ap- 
pearance of  equiseta.  From  this  resemblance, 
botanists  have  j[enerally  considered  them  as  huge 
*horse-tails.'  They  belong  to  the  equiseta,  and 
the  study  of  many  specimens,  both  raacroscop- 
ically  and  microscopically,  has  developed  a 
number  of  sub-genera.  The  modem  'horse-tail 
rush*  represents,  according  to  Seward,  a  degen- 
erate type  of  the  calamitean  group.  Hooker 
was  unable  to  detect  any  traces  of  structure,  in 
carefully  prepared  specimens,  or  the  presence  of 
those  siliceous  stomata  which  characterize 
equiseta,  and  which  should  have  been  preserved 
in  the  fossil  state;  but  later  investigators  have 
been  more  successful  in  flnding  specimens  from 
which  internal  structures  could  be  determined. 
Fleming  has  shown  that  the  furrows  are  mark- 
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ings  on  the  interior  cavity.  The  lower  portion 
of  a  calamites  trunk  would  show  rings  of  scara 
where  branches  had  fallen  off,  while  higher  up 
the  younger  branches  contained  whorb  of  slen- 
der leaves  and  long,  slender  cones.  The  root 
termination  was  conical,  the  joints  increasing 
upward  in  size  and  length.  The  foliage  of  cala- 
mites has  been  described  under  different  names. 
Aaierophyllitea  includes  jointed  and  fluted 
stems,  with  branches  proceeding  from  the  joints, 
and  bearing  long,  pointed  leaves.  Annularia  has 
closely  arranged  leaves,  while  in  Sphenophyllum 
the  leaves  were  wedge-shaped.    See  Coal;  Cab- 

BONIFEBOUS  STSTEH. 

GALAMITIES  OF  ATTTHOBS,  The.  See 
DiSBAELi,  Isaac. 

CAI/AMUS.  See  Rattan,  and  Dbagon's- 
Blood. 

CAULMUS  (Lat.,  Gk.  Kd\af»of,  kalamos, 
reed;  cf.  AS.  healm,  Engl,  haulm),  A  word  ap- 
plied not  only  to  the  reed,  but  also  to  objects 
made  from  it,  and  especially  to  the  ancient  pen,, 
which  was  commonly  a  split  reed.  Egypt  fur- 
nished most  of  these  reeds,  thou^  those  from 
Cnidus  were  also  highly  esteemed.  The^  were 
trimmed  and  split  with  a  knife  like  a  quill  peii^ 
and  were  generallv  kept  in  a  case.  Imitations  of 
the  reed  pens  in  bronze  have  been  found.  Reed 
pens  are  still  used  in  the  East,  the  Arabic  word 
being  Kal&m,  The  same  name  is  also  applied  ta 
the  reed  pipe,  or  pastoral  flute.     See  Sybikx. 

CALAMUS.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
sweet  flag  {Acortis  caiamtta).    See  Acobus. 

CAI/AMY,  Edmund  (1600-66).  An  English 
divine.  He  was  bom  at  Walbrook,  February,  1600 ; 
studied  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he 
attached  himself  to  the  (^alvinistic  party;  and 
afterwards  became  domestic  chaplain  to  the 
Bishop  of  Ely.  In  1626  he  was  appointed  lec- 
turer at  Bury  Saint  Edmunds,  but  resigned  his 
office  in  1636,  when  the  order  to  read  the  Bock 
of  Bporta  began  to  be  enforced.  In  1639  he  waff 
chosen  minister  of  Saint  Mary,  Aldermanbury, 
London.  He  now  entered  warmly  into  the  con- 
troversies of  the  time,  and  became  noted  as  a 
leading  man  on  the  side  of  the  Presbyterians. 
He  had  a  principal  share  in  the  composition  of 
Smectymnuua,  a  work  intended  as  a  reply  to 
Bishop  Hall's  Eniacopacie  by  Divine  Right  (Lon- 
don, 1640) ,  and  one  of  the  most  able  and  popular 
polemics  of  the  day.  Like  the  mass  of  the 
Presbyterian  clergy,  he  was  monarchical  and  not 
republican  in  his  political  opinions.  He  disap- 
proved, therefore,  of  the  execution  of  Charles, 
and  the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  avow  his  attachment  to  the  royal 
cause.  He  was  one  of  the  deputies  appointed  to 
meet  Charles  II.  in  Holland  and  congratulate 
him  on  his  restoration.  His  services  were  recog- 
nized by  the  ofl'er  of  a  bishopric,  which  he  refused 
from  conscientious  scruples.  He  took  part  in  the 
Savoy  Conference  (1661),  but  was  ejected  from 
his  living  by  the  Uniformity  Act  (1662)  ;  for 
venturing  to  preach  in  his  church  (December  28, 
1662),  he  was  cast  into  prison,  but  Charles  II. 
secured  his  release.  He  died  in  London  October 
29,  1666.  Two  of  his  sons  were  educated  for  a  re- 
ligious profession;  the  one.  Rev.  Dr.  Benjamin 
Calamy,  became  a  High  Churchman,  and  wrote  A 
Diacourse  About  a  Scrupuloua  Conacience;  the 
other,  Edmund  Calamy,  was  ejected  for  non-con- 
formity, and  had  a  son,  also  named  Edmund. 
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(1071-1732),  who  acquired  reputation  as  the 
biographer  of  the  ejected  clergy.  He  was  bom  in 
London,  April  5,  1671,  educated  among  the  Dis- 
senters and  in  Holland  (1688-91) ;  was  pastor  in 
London,  1692,  and  died  there  June  3,  1732.  He 
WAS  held  in  high  regard,  and  liis  Nonconformiata' 
Memorial  (1778),  as  it  is  now  called,  a  book 
which  underwent  important  changes  while  in  the 
author's  hands,  is  the  best  source  of  knowledge 
respecting  the  2000  ministers  ejected  from  the 
€hurch  of  England  by  the  Act  of  Conformity. 
Consult  Palmer,  Ahridffment  of  Nonconformiata' 
Memorial  (London,  1802-03),  and  his  autobiog- 
raphy, Hiatorioal  Account  of  My  Oton  Life  (Lon- 
don, 1830). 

CAIiANCELA.,  k&-lftn'ch&,  Antokio  de  la 
(1584-1654).  A  Peruvian  chronicler.  Early  in 
life  he  entered  the  Augustinian  Order  at  Lima, 
and  afterwards  traveled  extensively  through 
Peru  for  the  purpose  of  eiuimining  the  ancient 
ruins  of  that  country  and  of  recording  its  tradi- 
tions. As  a  chronicler  of  the  Augustins  at  Lima 
h€  wrote  the  important  history  (completed  in 
1633),  which  has  been  translated  into  French, 
under  the  title  Hiatoire  de  V6gliae  du  Pirou  aux 
antipodes  et  d'un  grand  progr^a  de  V4gliae  en  la 
converaion  de  Oentila  par  la  predication  dea  reli- 
gieux  ermitea  de  Vordre  Saint-Auguatin  (1663). 

OAI/AHP,  or  XAIiANB.  A  brotherhood  of 
Roman  Catholics  devoted  to  charitable  and  de- 
votional works,  dating  from  the  Thirteenth  Cen- 
tury, and  of  considerable  extent  in  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  France.  It  degenerated  so  far 
tiiat  it  was  suppressed  before  the  Reformation, 
its  property  being  confiscated  for  public  purposes. 

CALAKDOy  k&-lanM6  (It.,  slackening,  from 
oalare,  to  lower,  diminish,  decrease).  A  musical 
term  which  means  diminishing  by  degrees  in 
power  (from  forte  to  piano)  as  well  as  in  rapid- 
ity, thus  combining  both  the  decreacendo  or  di- 
minuendo (q.v.)  and  ritardando  (q.v.)  effects, 
but  in  a  somewhat  slighter  degree. 

CAIiANB&A,  k&-lftnMr&,  GiovANia  Battista 
(1586-C.1648).  An  Italian  mosaicist,  bom  in 
Vereelli.  During  the  Pontificate  of  Urban  VIII. 
it  was  discovered  that  dampness  had  begun  to 
affect  the  paintings  in  Saint  Peter's.  It  was 
considered  advisable  to  replace  certain  of  the 
pictures  by  copies  in  mosaic,  and  Calandra  was 
the  first  to  employ  this  art,  afterwards  brought 
to  a  much  greater  perfection  by  Christofori.  He 
copied  the  "Saint  Michael"  of  Cesari  d'Arpino, 
and  the  four  doctors  of  the  Church  by  d'Arpino, 
Saochi,  Romanelli,  and  others. 

OAIiAHDBELLI,  ka'lAn-dren«,  Alexander 
(1834 — ).  A  German  sculptor,  bom  in  Berlin. 
He  studied  at  the  Academy  in  that  city  in  1847, 
and  afterwards  took  a  course  with  Friedrich 
Drake  and  August  Fischer.  His  important 
works  are  decorative  designs  for  the  city  hall  of 
Berlin;  a  bronze  relief,  typifying  the  Danish 
War  ("Statue  of  Victory",  ib.)  ;  "Monument  of 
Victory"  (fifth  municipal  district,  ib.)  ;  a  mar- 
ble statue  of  Cornelius  (entrance-hall  of  Berlin 
Museum)  ;  an  equestrian  statue  of  Frederick 
William  IV.  (entrance  to  National  Gallery,  Ber- 
lin) ;  an  equestrian  statue  of  Emperor  William 
I.  (Bromberg) ;  a  statue  of  the  Elector  Freder- 
ick I.  (Siegesallee,  Berlin). 

GALAKBBIKO,  kil'lAn-dre'nft.  An  unfortu- 
nate character  in  Boccaccio's  Decameron,  the 
story  of  whose  mishaps  creates  great  amusement. 
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CALANDBONE,  ktt'l&n-drynft  (It.).  A 
small  variety  of  clarinet  used  by  the  Italian 
peasants,  on  which  they  play  simple  melodies, 
and  also  sometimes  accompany  their  national 
songs.  It  has  the  holes  of  the  common  flute,  but 
the  intonation  is  produced  as  in  the  common 
pipe. 

OALAN^HA.  The  heroine  of  Ford's  Broken 
Heart,  daughter  of  King  Amyclos  of  Laconia. 
She  dies  suddenly  after  b^ing  told  of  the  deaths 
of  all  whom  she  holds  dear.  The  scene  of  the 
announcement  is  a  ballroom,  and  the  episode 
has  been  strongly  condemned  by  Hazlitt  as  'un- 
natural.' 

CAI/ANTTS  (Gk.  KdXavot,  Kalanoa,  from  Skt. 
kalydna,  'the  fortunate').  A  Hindu  philosopher, 
apparently  a  Brahman  ascetic,  whose  real  name, 
according  to  Plutarch,  was  Sphines.  He  was 
for  some  time  in  the  camp  of  Alexander  the 
Great  at  the  invitation  of  the  conaueror,  but  hav- 
ing become  seriously  ill,  he  was  Dumed  alive  at 
his  own  request  at  Persepolis. 

CAIAPAK,  kft'lA-piln^  The  capital  of  the 
island  of  Mindoro,  Philippines,  situated  at  the 
northeastern  extremity  of  the  island.  It  has  a 
harbor  and  a  fort.    Population,  in  1898,  5585. 

CATiAPE,  k&-lft^p&.  A  town  of  Bohol,  Philip- 
pines, situated  on  the  western  coast,  26  miles 
north  of  Tagbilaran.  Population,  in  1898, 10,000. 

GALAS,  kAI&s'  or  kk'W,  Jean  (1698-1762). 
A  Protestant  merchant  of  Toulouse,  whose  ju- 
dicial murder  was  the  cause  of  an  agitation  in 
which  Voltaire  took  the  leading  part.  It  re- 
sulted in  the  amelioration  of  the  legal  position  of 
Protestants  in  France,  and  particularly  dis- 
credited the  administration  of  justice  under  the 
declining  monarchy.  Calas  was  accused  of  mur- 
dering his  son  because  he  wished  to  become  a 
Roman  Catholic.  The  son  had  probably  com- 
mitted suicide,  and  there  was  no  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  accusation,  which  originated  in  a  mob, 
and  was  fostered  by  Roman  Catholic  religious 
societies,  the  White  Penitents,  and  the  Francis- 
cans, who  treated  the  suicide  with  the  honors' 
due  to  a  martyr.  After  a  trial  which  lasted  a 
whole  winter,  the  Parliament  of  Toulouse,  by  a 
majority  of  eight  to  five,  condemned  Calas  to 
deatii  on  the  rack  and  confiscated  the  estate  of 
the  family.  Calas's  widow  made  Voltaire's  ac- 
quaintance in  Switzerland,  and  he  actively  took 
up  her  cause.  After  long  labor  he  secured  a  re- 
hearing of  the  case  and  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
declared  Calas  innocent  and  restored  the  estate 
to  the  family.  The  chief  magistrate  was  de- 
graded and  fined.  Consult  Coquerel,  Jean  Calaa 
et  aa  famille  (Paris,  1858)  ;  and  for  Voltaire's 
part  in  the  matter,  Kreiten,  Voltaire  (Freiburg, 
1878). 

CALASIAO,  k&-l&'sd-&'6.  A  town  of  Luzon, 
Philippines,  in  the  Province  of  Pangasinan,  9 
miles  southeast  of  Lingayen.  Population,  in 
1898,  13,750. 

CALATAFIMI,  kA-lil'tA-fe^md.  A  city  of 
Sicily,  57  miles  southwest  of  Palermo  (Map: 
Italy,  G  10).  On  a  hill  beside  the  town,  and 
1115  feet  above  the  sea,  is  the  castle,  of  Moorish 
design,  now  used  as  a  prison.  From  it  is  a 
splendid  view  of  the  Temple  of  Segesta  (q.v.) 
and  of  a  mountainous  landscape.  The  town  had 
its  name,  Kalat  al-Fimi,  from  the  Saracens,  who 
captured  it  in  828.     In  1860  Garibaldi  won  his 
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first  victory  over  the  Neapolitan  troops  on  a 
Held  2  miles  to  the  southwest,  marked  by  a 
monument  erected  in  1892.  The  cheeses  of  the 
district  have  more  than  a  local  reputation.  Pop- 
ulation (commune),  in  1881,  10,000;  in  1901, 
11,426. 

CALATAYUD.  k&-irtA-yC5i/  (Ar.  kalat, 
castle  -{-  Ayubt  a  Moorish  king) .  A  city  of  Ara- 
gon,  Spain,  situated  on  the  Jal6n,  near  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Jiloca,  about  48  miles  southwest 
of  Saragossa  (Map:  Spain,  £  2).  It  is  built 
at  the  base  of  two  rocky  ridges,  1700  feet  in 
height,  out  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  Bilbilis, 
which  lay  about  2  miles  to  the  east.  The  city 
is  divided  into  a  new  and  old  portion,  the  for- 
mer with  several  fine  streets  and  handsome 
squares,  while  the  latter  is  composed  of  mean 
buildings  and  narrow,  crooked  streets.  Cala- 
tayud  has  ruins  of  a  noble  Moorish  castle,  two 
collegiate  churches,  and  a  Dominican  convent. 
It  manufactures  silk,  linen,  and  hempen  fabrics, 
woolens,  paper,  leather,  etc.,  and  carries  on  a 
trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Population,  in 
1897,  10,900. 

CAIiATBAVA,  ka'lA-tra'vA.  A  miUtary  and 
religious  Order  in  Spain,  instituted  in  1158,  in 
the  reign  of  Sancho  III.  of  Castile.  It  received 
the  town  of  Calatrava  as  a  perpetual  gift,  on 
condition  that  it  should  defend  it  against  the 
Moors.  The  Order  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Alex- 
ander III.,  in  1164,  and  very  soon  came  to  ren- 
der effective  service  in  the  wars  against  the 
Mohammedans.  While  the  Christian  States  in 
Spain  were  exhausting  themselves  by  internal 
strife,  the  Order  of  Calatrava  was  the  main  bul- 
wark against  the  Moors.  In  1197  the  latter  cap- 
tured Calatrava  and  the  knights  removed  to  Sal- 
vatierra.  In  1212,  however,  they  not  only  re- 
covered Calatrava,  but  had  an  important  share 
in  the  deadly  blow  which  was  struck  at  the 
power  of  the  Almoravides.  In  1213  Calatrava 
united  with  the  Order  of  Avis.  The  power  of  the 
Knights  of  Calatrava  was  shown  at  the  time  they 
joined  the  Orders  of  Alcftntara  and  Santiago  in 
exacting  from  Alfonso  XI.  a  guarantee  of  their 
liberties  and  customs.  The  later  history  of 
Calatrava  is  a  series  of  civil  wars  between  the 
grand  masters,  which  became  so  troublesome  to 
the  Government  that  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in 
1487-88,  prohibited  a  new  election  and  secured 
the  grand-mastership  to  the  Crown  by  a  Papal 
bull  in  1493.  Later  Charles  V.  made  the  Order 
perpetual,  with  the  King  of  Castile  as  head. 
In  1808  Calatrava  became  an  Order  of  merit.  On 
March  13,  1872,  the  Order  was  suppressed  by  the 
republican  Government,  but  was  reorganized  by 
Alfonso  XII.,  June  13,  1874.  Those  who  entered 
the  Order  took  the  vows  of  poverty  and  obedience. 
At  first  marriage  was  forbidden,  but  Paul  III. 
in  1540  made  this  concession,  and  gradually  the 
Order  lost  most  of  its  religious  character. "  The 
original  garb  was  black,  but  in  1396  Benedict 
XIII.  (antipope)  allowed  the  knights  to  adopt 
the  red  cross.  The  present  dress  is  a  mantle  of 
white,  decorated  with  a  red  cross,  cut  out  in  the 
form  of  lilies. 

CAIiATBAVA,  Joat  MabIa  (178M846).  A 
Spanish  statesman,  bom  at  M6rida.  He  became 
known  as  an  eminent  orator  of  the  Liberal 
Party,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Junta  of  Es- 
tremadura  in  1808  and  of  the  General  Junta  in 
1810.    Because  of  his  radical  views  he  was  exiled 


upon  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  in  1814, 
but  returned  to  Spain  after  the  King's  deposition. 
In  1821  he  was  elected  to  the  Cortes,  and  in  1823 
he  became  Minister  of  Justice,  but  when,  through 
the  intervention  of  the  French,  Ferdinand  re- 
gained absolute  power  (1823),  Calatrava  was 
again  banished.  He  lived  in  London  until  1830, 
when  he  returned  to  Spain,  became  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  ( 1836) ,  and  was  prominent  in  the 
parliamentary  movement  which  resulted  in  the 
adoption  of  the  more  liberal  Constitution  of  1837. 
When  Queen  Isabella  assumed  the  Government, 
in  1843,  he  was  made  a  Senator. 

CAI«ATBAVA  LA  VIEJA,  111  vjk^nk  (Sp., 
Calatrava  the  Old,  from  Ar.  kalat,  cfistle-\-Rahah, 
a  man's  name),  or  Old  Calatrava.  A  ruined 
city  of  Spain,  near  Valdepefias,  situated  on  the 
Guadiana.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  a  strongly 
fortified  place ;  but  nothing  i  ow  remains  save  a 
single  tower.  Calatrava  la  \  «eja  was  captured 
from  the  Moors  by  Alfonzo  VIA.  of  Castile,  and 
given  to  the  Templars;  unable  to  defend  it,  they 
returned  the  gift  to  Sancho  IIL  (1157).  Ray- 
mond, Abbot  of  Fitero,  and  Diego  Velasquez  here 
instituted  the  Order  of  Calatrava  (q.v.)  in  1158. 
In  1197  the  Moors  captured  Calatrava  la  Vieja, 
but  it  was  retaken  in  1212.  About  1217  the 
Knights  of  Calatrava  la  Vieja  built  a  convent  in 
the  neighborhood,  naming  the  place  Calatrava  la 
Nueva  (New  Calatrava). 

CALAXTA,  kA-irw&,  or  CALAWA.  A  Ma- 
la^ people  in  northern  Luzon.  Their  speech  is 
mixed.    See  PHnjFPUiES. 

CALAVEBAS  (kflr&-va^ras)  OBOVE.  The 
nearest  to  San  Francisco  of  the  California  groves 
of  big  trees.  The  grove  is  70  by  1100  yards  in 
extent,  and  contains  about  100  of  the  big  trees,  of 
which  the  "Keystone  State,"  the  hi^est  now 
standing,  has  an  altitude  of  325  feet  and  a  cir- 
cumferen^e  of  46  feet.  The  "Mother  of  the  For- 
est" is  61  feet,  and  the  "Father  of  the  Forest,** 
not  standing,  is  112  feet  in  circumference.  The 
grove  is  State  property  under  a  commissioner. 

CAI«AVEBAS  BIVEB.  A  small  river  of 
central  California,  and  a  tributary  of  the  San 
Joaquin,  which  it  joins  just  below  Stockton 
(Map:  California,  C  2).  It  rises  in  the  Sierras 
of  Calaveras  County  and  pursues  a  southwest- 
erly course. 

CALAVEBAS  SKULL.  A  much-discussed 
human  cranium  reported  to  have  been  found  in 
auriferous  gravels  below  lava-beds  near  Angel, 
Calaveras  County,  Cal.  The  specimen  was  de- 
scribed by  J.  D.  Whitney,  and  is  preserved  in 
the  Peabody  Museum,  Harvard  University.  Satis- 
factory accounts  of  the  object  and  its  associations 
have  been  published  by  Holmes  in  the  Smith- 
sonian Report  for  1901  and  elsewhere.  See 
Abch^ology,  American. 

CALBAYOG,  kal'bft-y6g'.  A  town  of  Samar, 
Philippines,  situated  on  the  western  coast,  12 
miles  northwest  of  Catbalogan.  Population,  in 
1898,  30,250. 

CALBXTB^GA.     See  Gulbasqa. 

CALCAIBE  OBOSSIER,  k&l'k&r^  grd'syH^ 
(Fr.,  coarse  limestone).  The  middle  Eocene 
stage  of  the  Tertiary  system  of  France.  The 
strata  of  which  it  is  composed  are  almost  wholly 
limestones,  and  they  outcrop  in  great  force  in  the 
Paris  basin.  They  have  been  subdivided  into 
lower,  middle,  and  upper  sub-stages,  the  first  and 
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third  being  fresh-water  deposits,  and  the  second 
of  marine  formation.  The  strata  are  highly  fos- 
siliferous ;  the  animal  remains  include  mammalia, 
reptiles,  and  a  large  variety  of  lower  life-forms. 
The  Calcaire  Grossier  is  represented  in  the  Eng- 
lish Tertiary  by  the  Bracklesham  beds;  in  the 
United  States  the  Claiborne  beds  are  equivalent 


CAXiCHAS. 


to  a  portion  of  it. 
CAIiCAB,  kaincar,  Hans  von. 

JOHANN  StEPHAN  VON. 


See  Kalkab, 


CAXCA^EOTTS  BOCK  (Lat.  calcarius,  per- 
taining to  lime,  from  calx,  limestone,  lime). 
Rock  containing  much  lime,  especially  that  in 
which  the  lime  occurs  in  the  form  of  carbonate 
(CaCO,).  Calcareous  rocks  may  be  chemically 
formed,  as  in  the  case  of  tufa,  where  lime  car- 
bonate in  solution  is  precipitated  through  evapo- 
ration or  other  causes.  They  are  generally  aque- 
ous rocks,  and  have  been  deposited  in  bodies  of 
either  marine  or  fresh  water ;  the  calcareous  con- 
tent has  been  supplied  by  the  fossilized  remains 
of  the  hard  parts  of  animals  that  inhabited  these 
waters.  Thus  many  Paleozoic  limestones  are 
composed  of  shells,  corals,  and  crinoidal  frag- 
ments, while  others,  like  chalk,  consist  of  fora- 
minifera  and  fragments  of  other  minute  organ- 
isms. A  crystalline  structure  varying  in  degree 
from  that  of  partially  crystallized  limestones  to 
the  granular  statuary  marble,  is  produced  in  cal- 
careous rocks  by  metamorphic  action.  Oolite  is 
a  calcareous  rock  composed  of  small,  concretion- 
ary, egg-like  grains,  resembling  the  roe  of  fish. 
The  existence  of  the  carbonate  in  rocks  can  be 
readily  detected  by  the  application  of  dilute 
nitric*  or  muriatic  acid,  which  causes  efferves- 
cence through  the  liberation  of  carbonic  acid. 
Quicklime  is  obtained  from  calcareous  rocks  by 
calcining  them,  i.e.  by  driving  off  the  carbonic 
acid  and  other  volatile  matter  by  heat.  Calca- 
reous soils,  often  of  great  fertility,  are  produced 
from  the  disintegration  of  calcareous  rocks.  See 
Rock;  Oolite;  Soil;  Limestone;  Calcareous 
Tlta. 

CAIiCABEOXrS  TXT'FA  (It.  tufa,  from  Lat 
toftts,  tufa,  tuff),  Calc-sinteb,  Tbavebtine, 
Stalactite,  Ontx  Mabbles.  Forms  of  carbonate 
of  lime  deposited  from  solution  in  springs,  in 
limestone  caverns,  or  by  the  evaporation  of 
water  in  lakes,  in  the  form  of  calcite  or  anigon- 
ite.  When  free  from  impurity  they  are  white  or 
translucent,  but  commonly  they  are  stained  with 
other  substances,  taking  on  yellow,  gray,  brown, 
or  other  colors.  They  have  a  spongy  or  cellular 
or  concretionary  structure,  are  banded,  and  often 
show  rings  of  growth.  A  great  variety  of  forms 
is  exhibited,  massive,  tubular,  botryoidal,  stal- 
actitic,  or  the  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  re- 
mains which  they  sometimes  incrust.  Calcareous 
tufa  has  often  been  quarried  and  used  for  build- 
ing purposes ;  the  stone  is  quite  soft  when  newly 
quarried  and  acquires  hardness  and  solidity 
tnrough  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  The  tem- 
ples of  P«8tum,  Italy,  built  several  centuries 
before  the  commencement  of  our  era,  were  con- 
structed of  such  massive  calcareous  tufa.  See 
Calcareous  Rock;    Limestone;   Rock. 

GAIiOASIEir,  k&l^&-sha.  A  river  of  south- 
west Louisiana,  its  headstream.  Cypress  Branch, 
rising  in  the  parish  of  Natchitoches  (Map:  Louis- 
iana, B  3 ) .  It  pursues  a  course  at  first  southeast, 
then  southwest,  and  empties  into  Lake  Calcasieu 
(nearly  20  miles  long  and  3  to  6  miles  wide), 
Vou  IV.— 2. 


which  is  connected  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by 
the  narrow  Calcasieu  Pass.  By  means  of  nu- 
merous branches,  chieflv  from  the  west,  it  drains 
a  large  area  in  southw&t  Louisiana,  and  is  navi- 
gable for  small  boats  for  about  130  miles. 

CAL'CEOLA^IA  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Lat.  calce- 
olu8,  a  little  shoe,  referring  to  the  part  of  the 
corolla  resembling  a  slipper) .  A  genus  of  plants 
of  the  order  Scrophulariaceie.  There  are  numer- 
ous species,  natives  of  South  America,  chiefly 
of  that  part  of  the  Andes  which  is  more  than 
9000  feet  above  the  sea,  a  few  of  than  reach- 
ing almost  to  the  upper  limits  of  vegetation. 
Some  are  found  in  lower  and  warmer  situations, 
and  some  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
American  continent,  others  occurring  in  New 
Zealand  and  Mexico.  They  are  so  abimdant  in 
some  parts  of  Chile  and  Peru  as  to  give  a  pe- 
culiar aspect  to  the  landscape.  The  calyx  in 
this  genus  is  four-partite;  the  corolla,  two- 
lippedy  the  lower  lip  remarkably  inflated,  so  as 
to  form  a  bag;  and  the  shape  of  the  whole  in 
some  species  considerably  resembling  that  of  a 
slipper.  Some  of  the  species  are  shrubby,  some 
herbaceous,  almost  all  the  herbaceous  species 
being  perennial.  Many  of  them  have  corymbs 
of  numerous  showy  flowers.  Yellow  is.  the 
color  which  chiefly  prevails  in  the  flowers,  and 
next  to  it  purple;  but  the  art  of  the  gardener 
has  succeeded  in  producing  varieties  and  hybrids 
which  exhibit  many  other  rich  and  delicate  tints. 
Calceolarias  have  been  prominent  in  floriculture 
since  about  1830,  the  curious  appearance  of  the 
flowers  combining  with  their  lieauty  to  render 
them  attractive,  and  in  no  genus  is  the  produc- 
tion of  hybrids  more  easily  or  frequently  effect- 
ed. They  are  easily  propagated  by  cuttings. 
Few  plants  require  more  liberal  supplies  of 
water.  They  are  generally  treated  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  as  half  hardy  or  as  greenhouse  plants, 
and  only  the  herbaceous  forms  are  well  known. 
Some  of  the  species  are  used  in  South  America 
for  dyeing.  The  roots  of  Calceolaria  arachnoidea, 
which  is  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  parents  of 
many  of  the  hybrids,  are  largely  employed  in 
Chile,  imder  the  name  of  relhum,  for  dyeing 
woolen  cloths  crimson.  For  illustration,  see 
Greenhouse  Plants. 

CALCHAQUI,  k&l-chftn^«.  A  tribe  formerly 
living  on  the  western  border  of  the  Chaco,  about 
the  present  Tucuman,  Argentina.  Great  walls  of 
cut  stone  found  in  their  ancient  territory,  and 
stone-built  tombs  in  which  are  found  mummies 
and  deposits  of  gold  and  copper  ornaments,  at- 
test a  considerable  degree  of  civilization,  which 
may  have  been  due  to  the  Incas,  who  conquered 
the  Calchaaui  about  the  year  1450.  Interesting 
details  of  their  customs  and  home  life  are  given 
by  the  earliest  missionaries.  They  have  been 
long  extinct,  unless,  as  Tschudi  surmises,  a  refu- 
gee remnant  still  survives  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Chile.  £ven  their  linguistic  affiliation  is  a 
matter  of  conjecture. 

CALCHAS,  kftl^cas  (Gk.  KdXxat,  Kalchas). 
The  prophet  of  the  Greek  army  before  Troy, 
gifted  by  Apollo  with  knowledge  of  the  past  and 
future.  Through  his  counsel  Achilles,  Neopto- 
lemus,  and  Philoctetes  were  brought  to  the  arm  v. 
At  Aulis  he  advised  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia 
(q.v.)  to  appease  Artemis,  and  foretold  the 
length  of  the  war.  The  common  tradition  made 
him  go  from  Troy  to  Colophon,  where,  at  the 
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oracle  of  Apollo  at  Clams,  he  met  the  prophet 
Mopsus,  who  defeated  him  in  a  contest  of  proph- 
ecy, whereupon  he  died  of  grief.  His  grave  was 
shown  in  Italy. 

CAIiCIF^BOXTS  (Lat.  caUo,  lime  +  ferre, 
to  bear) .  The  term  given  to  a  subdivision  of  the 
Ordovician  system.  It  is  usually  a  sandy  mag- 
nesian  limestone,  known  as  the  calciferous  sand 
rock.  It  is  found  in  Canada  and  New  York,  ex- 
tending southward  through  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania. Its  equivalent  is  also  to  be  seen  in 
the  magnesian  limestones  of  Iowa,  Missouri,  and 
Michigan.  The  formation  is  now  known  as  the 
Beekmantown  beds,  from  the  locality  near  the  vil- 
lage of  that  name  in  New  York  State.  See  Or- 
dovician. 

CAIiCIMINE  (Lat.  calw,  limestone).  A 
composition  of  zinc-white  and  glue  sizing  mixed 
with  water,  and  applied  as  a  finish  to  t£e  plas- 
tered ceilings  and  side-walls  of  rooms.  By  add-, 
ing  coloring  matter,  any  color  desired  may  be 
produced. 

CALCINATION,  or  CAIiCININO  (Fr., 
Med.  Lat.  calcinatio,  from  Lat.  calx,  lime).  The 
process  of  heating  or  roasting  in  furnaces,  kilns, 
or  heaps  the  various  metallic  ores,  limestones, 
cement-mixtures,  etc.  It  is  resorted  to  as  the 
first  stage  in  the  extraction  of  the  majority  of 
the  common  metals  from  their  ores,  is  an  essen- 
tial process  in  lime  and  cement  manufacture, 
and  is  a  process  of  oxidation.  See  Ibon  and 
Steel;  Cement. 

CAXCITE  (Lat.  calw,  lime),  Calgabbotjs 
Spab,  or  Calc-spab.  An  anhydrous  calcium 
carbonate  that  crystallizes  in  the  hexagonal  sys- 
tem, and  differs  from  the  mineral  aragonite  only 
in  its  form  of  crystallization.  The  massive  and 
crystalline  varieties  are  known  as  limestone, 
marble,  and  chalk  (qa.v.),  and  are  found  almost 
universallv,  and  in  all  geological  formations.  It 
is  generally  white  or  colorless,  although  pale 
shades  of  gray,  red,  green,  blue,  violet,  and  yellow 
are  known,  and,  owing  to  the  presence  of  impuri- 
ties, even  black  and  orown  varieties  are  found. 
The  crvstallized  varieties  include  the  dog-tooth 
spar,  the  acute  scalenohedral,  crystals  of  which 
suggest  its  name;  similarly,  the  name  of  nail- 
head  spar  has  been  ^ggested  by  the  form  of  its 
truncated  crystals;  satin  spar  is  a  fine  fibrous 
variety  with  a  silky  lustre.  Iceland  spar,  orig- 
inally found  in  basalt  rocks  in  Iceland,  is  a  fine, 
colorless)  translucent  variety,  with  the  property 
of  double  refraction;  the  finest  specimens  of  this 
variety  are  used  for  making  polarizing  prisms. 
Calcite  is  found  chiefly  in  the  following  locali- 
ties :  Andreasberg  in  the  Harz  Mountains,  Alston 
Moor  and  Egremont,  Cumberland,  and  Matlock, 
Derbyshire,  England,  and  Rossie,  N.  Y.,  the  cop- 
per-mines at  Lake  Superior,  and  Warsaw,  111.,  in 
the  United  States. 

CAI/CIXTM  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Lat.  calx,  lime). 
A  metallic  element  isolated  by  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  in  1808.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  calx,  lime,  showing  that  calcium  is  the 
metal  contained  in  lime.  Calcium  is  not  found 
native,  but  occurs  extensively  in  combination 
with  other  elements  in  the  forms  of  calcite  (in- 
cluding limestone, marble, and  chalk),  aragonite, 
dolomite,  selenite,  gypsum,  etc.  It  is  also  found 
in  river  and  spring  waters  and  in  the  bodies  of 
plants  and  animals.  Spectrum  analysis  has  re- 
vealed its  presence  in  the  sun.     Davy  obtained 
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metallic  calcium  by  the  electrolysis  of  calcium 
chloride  in  the  presence  of  mercury,  the  metal 
remaining  as  a  powder  on  heating  the  amalgam 
thus  produced.  Calcium  (symbol,  Ca;  atomic 
weight,  40.07)  is  a  lustrous,  clear,  yellowish- 
white,  very  ductile,  and  malleable  metal  of  speci- 
fic gravity  1.57.  It  melts  at  a  red  heat.  The 
metal  itself  has  no  commercial  application,  al- 
though it  is  capable  of  forming  a  crystalline 
alloy  with  zinc.  It  is  readily  oxidized  in  the  air, 
even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  when  heated 
to  redness  it  bums  with  a  very  bright  yellow 
flame.  Like  sodium  and  potassium,  it  decom- 
poses water  with  evolution  of  hydrogen.  With 
the  non-metallic  elements  it  is  capable  of  forming 
compounds  which  are  generally  colorless  and  have 
an  acrid  taste.  The  more  important  of  these 
compounds  are  described  imder  their  special 
names. 

CAXCrCTM  CABBIDEy  CaC,.  A  compound 
of  calcium  and  carbon.  It  was  originally  dis- 
covered in  1836  by  Edmimd  Dayy,  who  produced 
it  simply  as  a  laboratory  curiosity.  In  1862 
Wdhler  prepared  it  in  Giittingen,  and  about  the 
same  time  Berthelot,  in  Paris,  obtained  it,  but 
only  in  small  quantities.  In  1892  Thomas  L. 
Willson,  in  Spray,  N.  C,  found  that  by  heating 
a  mixture  of  lime  and  carbon  in  an  electrical  fur- 
nace, calcium  carbide  and  carbon  monoxide  were 
formed.  Almost  simultaneously  Henri  Moissan^ 
in  Paris,  announced  his  discovery  of  a  similar 
method  for  its  production.  Its  property  of  de- 
composing water  with  the  formation  of  acetylene 
gas  nad  already  long  been  known,  and  the  fore- 
going method  just  described  made  possible  the 
economical  production  of  acetylene  gas  for  il- 
luminating purposes,  and  accordingly  that  in- 
dustry has  since  been  largely  developed,  espe- 
cially in  the  United  States.  Tne  calcium  carbide, 
or  carbide,  as  it  is  called  commercially,  is  now 
largely  manufactured  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y., 
and  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. ;  and  also  at  various 
places  in  Europe.  The  process  consists  essen- 
tially in  submitting  a  mixture  of  powdered  lime 
and  coke-dust  to  the  action  of  carbon  electrodes 
in  a  furnace  at  a  temperature  of  about  3300*  C. 
The  fused  material  is  allowed  to  cool  and  harden^ 
after  which  it  is  removed.  Calcium  carbide  is  a 
hard,  brownish  crystalline  compound  with  a 
metallic  lustre  and  a  specific  gravity  of  2.22,  that 
is  non-inflammable,  infusible,  and  insoluble  in 
most  acids  and  all  alkalies;  is  absolutely  unaf- 
fected by  jars,  concussions,  or  time,  and  is  an 
inert  and  stable  substance,  except  when  brought 
into  contact  with  water.  Its  principal  use  is 
for  the  manufacture  of  acetylene.  Since  its  com- 
mercial introduction  into  the  United  States,  its 
manufacture  has  passed  into  the  control  of  a 
single  corporation,  who  report  that  over  7000 
tons  of  carbide  were  consumed  in  the  year  ending 
June  1,  1899.  Its  history  and  methods  of  pro- 
duction have  been  largely  described  in  the  various 
technical  journals,  and  the  Acetylene  Gas  Jour- 
nal, published  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  devoted  to 
the  exploitation  of  the  new  illuminant.  Consult, 
also,  Thompson,  Acetylene  Oas:  Its  Nature, 
Properties,  and  Uses;  also  Calcium  Carbide:  Its 
Composition,  Properties,  and  Method  of  ManU' 
facture  (London,  1899).    See  Acetylene. 

CALCIUM  LIGHT.     See  Dbummond' Light. 

CAL^CBAFT,  John  William.  The  nom  de 
plume  of  John  William  Cole.  See  Bride  of  Lam- 
MEBMooB)  The. 
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CALCTTLATTNQ  MACHHTES  (from  Lat. 
calculare,  to  reckon,  compute;  see  Calculus). 
Mechanical  contrivances  designed  to  facilitate 
computations,  to  relieye  the  calculator  from  the 
mental  strain  of  his  work,  and  to  insure  greater 
accuracy  in  results.  Calculating  machines  exist 
in  various  forms,  and  are  now  made  in  such 
perfection  that  large  business  houses  and  banks 
regard  them  as  a  necessity,  while  many  scien- 
tific computations  would  have  been  abandoned 
but  for  their  help.  An  instrument  which  is  used 
for  the  purpose  of  illustration  or  instruction  in 
number  work  is  called  a  reckoning  apparatus, 
but  one  which  automatically  produces  the  re- 
sults of  number  combinations  involving  the 
union  of  different  orders  is  called  a  calculating 
machine. 

The  earliest  known  instrument  of  calculation 
of  any  importance  is  the  ahacua.  The  Chinese 
lay  claim  to  its  invention.  Its  use  by  the  Egyp- 
tians as  early  as  b.c.  460  is  definitely  asserted  by 
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Herodotus.  It  was  probably  used  by  the  Baby- 
lonians, and  certainly  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, from  whom  it  spread  to  all  Europe.  It 
has  existed  in  various  forms — the  knotted 
strings,  the  sand-board,  the  pebble- tray,  the 
counters,  and  the  frame  of  beads.  The  last  form 
is  still  in  use,  known  as  the  Chinese  stoan- 
pan,  the  Russian  Stchoty,  or  the  Japanese  Baro- 
Ban.  The  ordinary  swan-pan  consists  of  a  frame 
divided  into  two  sections,  holding  several  paral- 
lel rods,  each  containing  several  movable  beads. 

In  the  Chinese  swan-pan,  each  bead  on  the 
bottom  row  in  the  right  division  represents  one 
unit,  and  each  on  the  bottom  row  in  the  left 
division  represents  five  units.  In  the  next  higher 
row  the  value  of  each  bead  is  ten  times  as  great, 
and  so  on. 

The  first  improvement  over  the  ancient  abacus 
consisted  in  the  use  of  counters,  on  a  plan  at- 
tributed, probably  erroneously,  to  Boethius. 
Later  these  counters  bore  numbers,  and  were  at- 
tached to  rods,  disks,  or  cylinders,  which  could 
be  moved  so  as  to  indicate  the  desired  results. 


A  notable  example  of  this  type  is  the  set  of  rods 
invented  by  Napier  and  known  as  virguls;  or, 
popularly,  as  Napier's  rods  or  bones.  "Hiese  con- 
sist of  fiat  pieces  of  bone  or  ivory,  divided  into 
squares,  which  (on  ten  of  the  rods)  are  sub- 
divided by  diagonals  into  triangles,  except  the 
squares  at  the  upper  ends  of  the  rods,  which 
spaces  are  numbered  from  1  to  9. 

To  illustrate  the  process  of  multiplication, 
consider  the  product  of  5978  by  937.  Arrange 
the  proper  rods,  as  in  the  figure,  so  that  the 
numbers  at  the  top  indicate  the  multiplicand, 
and  on  the  left  place  the  rod  headed  1.  In  this 
rod  find  the  right-hand  figure  of  the  multiplier, 
which  in  this  case  is  7.  Passing  across  this 
horizontal  row,  add  obliquely  the  two  rows  of 
corresponding  digits,  writing  the  results  in  each 
case  as  the  digits  of  .the  first  partial  product. 
For  example,  the  first  figure  on  the  right  is  6; 
this  is  written  in  the  units  place  in  the  first  par- 
tial product.  Next  add  the  5  and  9  in  the  ad- 
joining oblique  row,  which  gives  4  in  the  tens 
place,  with  1  to  carry.  This  makes  8  in  the  hun- 
dreds column.  Proceed  in  the  same  way  wiUi* 
the  other  fifi^res  of  the  multiplier,  and  add  the 
partial  products  as  in  ordinary  multiplication. 

41846 
17984 
68802 


6601386 


The  chief  point  of  improvement  over  the 
primitive  abacus  consists  in  supplying  the  in- 
strument with  moving  scales,  which  enable  the 
calculator  to  form  number  combinations  with- 
out actually  counting  together  the  different  ad- 
dends. Kummer  (1847)  accomplished  this  by 
running  parallel  rods  in  grooves;  Lagrous 
(1828)  by  concentric  rings;  Djakoff  and  Webb 
by  bands  on  rollers. 

Another  form  of  the  calculating  machine  is 
the  slide  rule,  which  is  more  generally  employed 
than  any  other  class  of  calculating  instruments, 
particularly  by  engineers  and  statisticians.  In 
its  simplest  form  it  consists  of  two  rules,  ar- 
ranged to  slide  on  each  other,  and  so  divided 
into  scales  that  by  sliding  the  rules  backward 
or  forward  until  a  selected  number  on  one  scale 
is  made  to  coincide  with  a  selected  number  on 
the  other,  the  desired  result  is  read  off  direct^ 
ly  on  a  third  scale.  By  means  of  a  duplex  slide 
rule,  where  the  rule  may  be  set  for  four  factors 
instead  of  two,  more  complicated  problems  may 
be  solved.  Revolving  slide  rules  are  employed 
to  increase  the  virtual  length  of  the  scales  and 
the  number  of  decimal  places  to  which  results 
may  be  read.  In  the  Thacher  calculating  instru- 
ment, a  cylinder  4  inches  in  diameter  and  18 
inches  long  revolves  within  a  framework  of  tri- 
angular bars,  each  of  which  contains  a  scale  on 
two  sides.  The  scales  contain  33,000  divisions 
and  17,000  engraved  figures,  executed  on  a  di- 
viding machine  made  expressly  for  the  purpose. 
Fuller's  spiral  slide  rule  consists  of  a  wooden 
cylinder  containing  a  spiral  scale  42  feet  long. 

Circular  slide  rules,  resembling  watches*  are 
also  made.  The  slide-rule  principle  is  also  em- 
ployed in  instruments  used  to  work  out  specific 
problems,  such  as  the  flow  of  water  in  pipes,  or 
the  strength  of  beams.  Such  computers  may  be 
either  like  the  ordinary  slide  rule,  with  scales 
in  terms  of  the  factors  involved,  or,  as  in  the 
various  Cox  computers,  there  may  be  a  foundar. 
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tion  plate,  revolving  disk,  revolving  segment,  and 
index  or  pointer,  with  proper  scales.  The  vari- 
ous slide  rules  proper  all  depend  on  the  mechan- 
ical use  of  logarithms,  and  the  scales  are  gradu- 
ated on  a  logarithmic  basis.  By  referring  to  the 
article  Logabithms,  the  operation  of  a  simple 
slide  rule  will  readily  be  understood,  as  the  vari- 
ous graduations  correspond  to  the  logarithmic 
fimctions,  and  the  appropriate  length  of  each  is 
determined  from  a  table  of  logarithms.  The 
figures  inscribed  on  the  scales,  however,  are 
those  of  the  numbers  corresponding  to  the  log- 
arithms. For  example,  to  multiply  2  by  2,  the 
number  2  on  the  scale  is  brought  opposite  the 
number  2  on  the  second  scale,  and,  as  a  result, 
the  zero  of  the  latter  is  distant  from  the  zero  of 
the  first  by  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  sum  of 
the  two  logarithmic  graduations.  The  number 
corresponding  to  the  point  at  which  the  zero 
or  indicator  stands  is,  of  course,  the  product, 
which  in  this  case  is  4.  The  complexity  of  the 
problems  which  may  be  solved  with  th^  aid  of 
the  slide  rule  varies  with  the  different  rules; 
but,  in  general,  it  may  be  said  that  all  problems 
involving  multiplication  and  division  may  be 
solved  by  any  of  them,  including  powers,  roots, 
and  proportions,  simply  by  setting  the  rule  and 
reading  off  the  indicated  result.  By  providing 
scales  with  trigonometrical  instead  of  arithmet- 
ical functions,  the  uses  of  the  slide  rule  may  be 
increased  greatly,  and  often  the  two  classes  are 
engraved  on  reverse  sides  of  the  smaller  slide 
rules.  The  rule  is  particularly  valuable  where 
the  same  operation  is  to  be  repeated  many  times, 
as  in  computing  percentages,  or  where  many 
long  and  wearisome  calculations  are  to  be  made. 
The  improved  calculating  instruments  of  Slo- 
nimsky  (1844)  and  Lucas  (1885)  effect  multi- 
plication without  the  supplementary  addition 
required  by  Napier's  rods.  Quotients  and  re- 
mainders, in  the  case  of  division,  are  likewise 
fully  determined  by  Onaille's  instrument.  In- 
struments in  which  mechanisms  are  combined 
for  both  addition  and  multiplication  are  some- 
times called  arithmographa.  Rous  (1869)  con- 
structed an  apparatus  of  this  kind,  combining  a 
set  of  Napier's  rods  with  the  abacus.  More  per- 
fect forms  are  those  of  Th.  von  EsersW  (1872), 
Troncet  (1891),  and  Boll^  (1895).  These  form 
the  border  line  between  the  elementary  reckoning 
apparatus  and  the  more  elaborate  calculating 
machine.  As  numbers  are  essential  to  reckon- 
ing, so  number  mechanism  is  th?  basis  of  cal- 
culating machinery.  This  mechanism  is  ar- 
ranged for  the  decimal  system,  and  combines 
elements  for  the  various  powers  of  10.  The 
elements  are  usually  cylindrical  disks,  on  whose 
plane  or  curved  surfaces  are  placed  the  figures 
0,  1,  2,  .  .  .  9,  once  or  several  times.  What- 
ever the  arrangement  of  these  number  disks, 
their  axes  of  rotation  may  be  parallel  and  lie  in 
a  plane,  or  may  form  the  elements  of  a  cylin- 
drical surface,  or  may  coincide  so  that  the  num- 
bers are  beside  one  another  on  a  commcMi  cvlin- 
der.  This  last  arrangement,  which  seems  to  have 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  machine  of 
P6riere  (1750),  is  preferred,  because  it  requires 
the  least  space  and  brings  the  figures  into  close 
proximity.  In  every  calculating  machine  the 
mechanism  automatically  carries  over  from  any 
order  to  the  next  higher.  Whenever  a  number 
disk  is  rotated  so  that  it  points  to  the  figure  9, 
my  further  movement  also  moves  the  disk  of 
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the  next  order;  that  is,  for  every  ten-place  rota- 
tion of  any  desired  number  disk,  the  next  disk 
rotates  one  place.  For  addition,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary that  each  element  of  the  number  mechan- 
ism admit  of  being  moved  forward  independently 
one  or  more  figures.  For  subtraction,  the  older 
machines  generally  contain  rows  of  red  figures 
arranged  in  reverse  order,  so  that  the  motion 
of  the  disk  may  still  take  place  in  the  same 
sense.  It  is  immaterial  whether  this  motion 
be  produced  directly  by  the  hand  or  indirectly  by 
a  lever ;  but  it  makes  a  difference  in  the  rapid- 
ity of  the  work  whether  different  figures  of  the 
same  rank  are  added  by  the  movement  of  one 
and  the  same  element,  or  by  the  motion  of  dif- 
ferent elements.  To  the  first  group  belongs  the 
oldest  of  all  calculating  machines,  the  machine 
arithmStique  of  Pascal  (1642),  designed  for 
adding  and  subtracting.  The  modem  machines 
of  Roth  (1843)  and  Webb  (1868),  and  Orlin's 
automaiische  Schrauhenrechenmaschine  (1893), 
are  modifications  of  the  machine  arithm^tique. 
The  necessary  speed  and  accuracy  of  movement 
have  been  gained  by  the  introduction  of  keys, 
as  in  the  machines  of  Stettner  (1882)  and 
Mayer  (1887).  A  key  being  provided  for  the 
numbers  from  1  to  9,  in  the  various  orders,  one 
has  to  fix  the  eye  upon  the  numbers  of  one 
figure  only.  The  latest  improvement  is  a  con- 
trivance for  automatically  printing  both  the 
addends  and  their  sum,  thus  leaving  little  to  be 
desired  in  the  form  of  an  addition  instrument. 
This  is  a  feature  of  Burrough*s  registering  ac* 
countant  (1888)  and  Carney's  cash  register. 
Goldman's  'arithmachine'  (1898)  is  one  of  the 
latest  of  the  simple  and  practical  machines. 

In  order  mechanically  to  effect  repeated  addi- 
tion— that  is,  multiplication — a  rack  or  special 
carrying  apparatus  is  necessary.  This  device 
makes  it  possible  by  a  single  motion  of  the 
hand,  as  the  rotation  of  a  crank,  to  carry  simul- 
taneously the  set  of  number  disks  over  a  desired 
number  of  places.  Four  methods  have  been  de- 
vised for  this,  but  the  most  common  is  the 
stepped  reckoner  of  Leibnitz,  a  cylinder  with 
nine  teeth  of  different  lengths,  corresponding  to 
units,  tens,  etc.  Another  means  also  known  to 
Leibnitz,  and  lately  coming  into  favor,  is  the 
use  of  toothed  wheels,  wnose  teeth  may  be 
shoved  in  at  will,  thus  rendering  the  wheels  in- 
operative. Among  the  instruments  of  this  type, 
with  slight  modifications,  are  the  arithmometer 
of  Thomas  (1820),  the  machine  of  Maurel  and 
Jayet  (1849),  and  the  arithmometers  of  Odh- 
ner  (1878)  and  Ktlttner  (1894).  The  machine 
d  calculer  of  Boll^  (1888),  designed  especially 
for  multiplication,  operates  on  a  new  principle. 
The  products  of  numbers  from  1  to  9  are  repre- 
sented by  pairs  of  pegs,  whose  lengths  correspond 
to  the  units  and  tens  of  the  products.  The  pegs 
limit  the  freedom  of  the  rack,  which  can  be  so 
moved  that  the  product  of  the  multiplicand  by 
each  figure  of  the  multiplier  is  carried  over  to 
the  addition  machinery.  In  the  calculating  ma- 
chine of  Steiger  (1892)  partial  products  are 
expressed  by  pairs  of  disks,  and  in  Selling's  eleh' 
trische  Rechenmaschine  (1894)  by  electro-mag- 
nets. These  machines  are  defective  in  that  the 
multiplication  must  be  performed  step  by  step, 
using  a  multiplier  of  one  figure  only.  They  are 
made  to  perform  division  by  moving  a  lever, 
which  reverses  the  motion  of  the  number  disks. 
Much  care  has  also  been  given  to  perfecting  in- 
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Btmments  having  for  their  object  the  comput- 
ing of  mathematical  and  astronomical  tables  and 
the  tabulation  of  functions.  These  are,  in  fact, 
the  only  means  of  producing  thoroughly  accurate 
tables.  The  idea  practically  originated  with 
Mailer  (1786),  but  Babbage  (1823)  was  the 
first  to  obtain  valuable  results  with  a  machine 
of  this  kind.  The  machines  of  Wiberg  (1863) 
and  Grant  (1871)  are  improved  forms  of  this 
type.  Babbage  (1834)  also  invented  an 'analytic 
engine,'  designed  to  perform  various  analytic  and 
arithmetical  operations,  but  it  was  never  com- 
pleted. 

The  following  machines  of  recent  mention  are 
extensively  used;  the  first  three  are  of  German 
make  and  the  last  three  American,  the  latter 
being  the  more  practical:  Beher's  addition 
machine  (1802),  of  keyboard  type,  limited  to 
sums  under  500;  Illgen's  calculator  (1888),  lim- 
ited to  sums  imder  1000;  Runge's  addition  ma- 
chine, Berlin  (1896),  adding  numbers  of  several 
figures;  Felt's  comptometer,  Chicago  (1887). 
keyboard  type,  performing  all  four  operations; 
Burrough's  registering  accountant.  Saint  Louis 
(1888),  an  addition  machine  of  81  keys,  with  a 
capacity  of  2000  entries  per  hour,  and  automat- 
ically printing  both  the  addenda  and  the  total 
sum;  Carney's  cash  register,  Dayton  (1890), 
an  adding  and  printing  machine  of  great  perfec- 
tion. 

Cash-Registers  are  a  form  of  calculating  ma- 
chine in  general  use  in  retail  stores,  whose  chief 
functions  are  to  make  a  record  of  money  received 
from  sales  of  merchandise  in  a  retail  store,  as 
the  money  is  placed  in  the  cash-drawer,  and  to 
add  automatically  this  sum  to  the  total  pre- 
viously placed  in  the  drawer ;  it  also  indicates  to 
the  customers  the  record  which  has  been  made. 
The  more  complex  cash-registers  have  been  fur- 
ther developed  so  that  it  is  possible  to  include 
an  automatic  record  of  other  transactions  which 
take  place  in  a  retail  store,  including  credit  sales 
and  the  separate  sales  of  individual  clerks  or  of 
particular  lines  of  goods,  so  that  they  may  be 
referred  to  at  the  close  of  the  day's  business. 

The  first  practical  cash-register  was  invented 
by  James  Ritty,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  who  secured 
his  patent  in  1879.  In  this  first  register  the  rec- 
ord was  made  on  adding  wheels  and  displayed  by 
hands  on  a  dial,  but  in  later  inventions  the  rec- 
ord is  sometimes  made  by  puncturing  printed 
rolls  of  paper  and  is  shown  by  indicators  which 
rise  and  fall  as  the  mechanism  is  operated,  a 
number  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  purchase  ris- 
ing as  the  cash  paid  is  deposited  in  the  drawer, 
the  same  operation  causing  the  number  which 
records  the  previous  purchase  to  fall.  In  the 
'detail  adders,*  manufactured  by  the  National 
Cash  Register  Company,  the  mechanism  is  oper- 
ated by  pressing  the  proper  registering  key.  A 
single  pressure  of  the  finger  unlocks  and  throws 
open  the  cash-drawer,  rings  a  bell,  drops  the  in- 
dicator showing  the  last  transaction,  raises  an 
indicator  showing  the  amount  of  the  new  trans- 
action, and  at  the  same  time  records  it  on  the 
adding  wheels  inside  the  register.  Each  regis- 
tering key  is  connected  with  a  corresponding 
adding  wheel  inside  the  register,  which  shows  the 
total  amount  of  registrations  made  on  that  key. 
For  example,  if  the  *5-cent*  key  be  pressed  five 
limes  its  corresponding  adding  wheel  shows  a 
total  of  25  cents.  Thus  the  total  amount  of  the 
day'a  sales  can  be  ascertained  at  any  time  by 


adding  together  the  total  amounts  shown  by  the 
adding  wheels.  These  registers  can  be  arranged 
to  keep  separate  record  of  'charge,'  'received  on 
accoimt,'  and  'paid  out'  transactions,  or  to  show 
separately  the  receipts  from  different  classes  of 
goods.  A  drawer  cannot  be  opened  without  mak- 
ing both  an  indication  to  the  customer  and  an 
inside  record  imder  lock  and  key. 

Electbic  Tabulati^o  Machines^  such  as  the 
one  devised  by  Hollerith  for  recording  and  sum- 
marizing the  United  States  census  returns,  may 
be  classed  under  calculating  machines.  This 
apparatus  is  in  three  parts.  The  first  operation 
is  to  punch  holes  in  a  card,  corresponding  to  the 
facte  to  be  recorded  for  each  individual,  the 
punches  being  operated  from  a  keyboard  of  240 
characters.  After  the  cards  are  punched  thev  are 
fed  into  a  machine,  which,  by  means  of  the  noles 
and  certain  electric  devices,  adds  one  to  the  total 
record  for  the  fact  indicated  by  each  hole,  such  as 
sex,  color,  or  age.  Next  the  cards  are  placed  in 
sorting  boxes,  in  order  to  secure  a  combination 
of  facte,  such  as  the  number  of  black  persons 
who  are  married,  and  by  means  of  electric  con- 
nections which  are  acted  upon  only  by  cards  hav- 
ing holes  corresponding  to  the  facts  to  be  tabu- 
lated, the  record  is  made. 

For  descriptions  of  calculating  machines,  con- 
sult: Mehmke,  "Numerisches  Rechnen,"  in  Eiv- 
cykUypadie  der  mathematiachen  Wissenachaften, 
Vol.  I.  (Leipzig,  1901),  conteining  numerous 
figures;  Unger,  "Einige  Additiommaschinen" 
Ahhandlungen  zur  Oeschichte  der  Mathematik, 
Vol.  IX.  (Leipzig,  1899)  ;  Shaw,  "Theory  of 
Continuous  Calculating  Machines,"  in  Phil, 
Transactions  of  Royal  Society,  Vol.  C^LXXVI. 
(London,  1885). 

GALCX7LAT0BS  (Lat.  calculator,  computer; 
see  Calculus),  Remabkable.  Arithmetical 
prodigies,  often  spoken  of  as  'lightning  calcula- 
tors,' having  an  unusual  capacity  for  combining 
numbers.  The  wonderful  feats  of  these  prodigies 
have    been    pronounced    genuine    by    competent 

J'udges,  although  their  psychological  peculiarities 
lave  not  been  fuUv  explained.  Two  peculiarities, 
however,  seem  characteristic  of  most  of  the 
known  cases:  an  extraordinary  memory  for 
numerical  combinations,  and  unusual  methods 
of  grouping  numbers.  That  their  ability  is  not 
entirely  the  result  of  special  training  is  attested 
by  the  early  age  at  which  the  power  is  manifest^ 
ed.  Thus,  at  the  age  of  6,  T.  H.  Safford  com- 
puted mentally  the  number  (617,760)  of  barley- 
corns in  1040  rods,  and  could  extract  the  cube 
roote  of  numbers  of  9  and  10  figures.  Buxton 
solved  the  problem,  to  find  the  product  of  dou- 
bling a  farUiing  139  times,  Uie  result,  expressed 
in  pounds,  being  a  number  of  39  figures.  Zerah 
Colbum,  at  9  years  of  age,  gave  at  sight  the  fac- 
tors of  294,967,297,  and  in  20  seconds  found 
mentelly  the  number  of  hours  in  1811  years. 
Raising  991  to  the  fifth  power  in  13  operations, 
and  giving  the  product  of  any  pair  of  two- figure 
numbers  in  1^  seconds,  are  feate  accomplished 
by  Arthur  Griffith,  who  also  memorized  the 
squares  of  all  numbers  up  to  130  and  the  cubes 
up  to  100.  Other  noted  prodigies  are  Annich, 
Bidder,  Vinckler,  Pughiesi,  Mondeux,  Magimelle, 
and  Inaudi. 

CALCULUS  (Lat.,  a  small  stone,  or  pebble, 
which  was  used  in  reckoning,  or  calculations,  by 
the  Romans).    A  term  applied  in  mathematics 
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to  any  method  of  treating  problems  by  means  of 
a  system  of  algebraic  notation.  Thus,  the  Cal- 
culus of  Forms  (see  Forms)  is  a  symbolic  treat- 
ment of  the  properties  of  invariants;  Imaginary 
Calculus  is  the  method  of  calculating  by  the  use 
of  the  imaginary  imit  (see  Complex  Number ), 
and  the  Calculus  of  Quaternions  (see  Quateb- 
KiONS)  is  the  method  of  treating  certain  prob- 
lems with  the  aid  of  the  quaternion  symbolism. 
Usually,  howeyer,  the  term  is  employed  to  desig- 
nate the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  a 
branch  of  mathematical  science  affording,  by  one 
general  method,  a  solution  for  many  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  of  pure  and  applied  mathe- 
matics. 

The  Differential  Ain>  Integral  Calculus. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  iiseful  branches  of  mathe- 
matics. While  elementary  algebra  and  geometry 
deal  with  quantities  whose  yalue  is  fixed,  the  cal- 
culus inyestigates  quantities  whose  value  is  con- 
tinually changing.  Considering  that  all  nature 
in  all  its  aspects  varies  continually,  the  impor- 
tance of  a  mathematical  method  of  dealing  with 
variables  is  evident;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  why 
science  had  made  so  little  progress  before  the 
invention  of  the  calculus,  and  wny  progress  has 
been  so  rapid  since. 

Three  simple  examples  may  serve  to  show  the 
kind  of  problems  lisually  attieusked  by  the  calcu- 
lus, and  the  manner  in  which  it  solves  them.  The 
first  two  of  these  examples  can  also,  on  accoimt 
of  their  simplicity,  be  solved  by  means  of  ele- 
mentary algebra,  without  resorting  to  the  calcu- 
lus. Nevertheless,  they  are  typical  calculus  prob- 
lems, and  furnish  as  good  examples  of  the  calcu- 
lus method  as  would  be  furnished  by  similar  but 
much  more  complicated  problems  lying  really 
beyond  the  power  of  elementary  mathematics. 

Problem  I.  Suppose  the  sum  of  two  adjoining 
sides  of  a  rectangle  known.  What  must  be  the 
length  of  each  side  so  that  the  rectangle  may 
have  the  greatest  possible  area? 

Problem  II.  A  person  in  a  boat  3  miles  from 
the  nearest  point  on  a  straight  shore  wishes  to 
reach  a  place  6  miles  away  from  that  point.  He 
can  row  4  miles  an  hour  and  walk  6  miles  an 
hour.  Where  should  he  land  in  order  to  reach 
his  point  in  minimum  time  ? 

Problem  III.  To  determine  the  work  per- 
formed when  a  gas  is  compressed  at  constant 
temperature  is  one  of  the  fundamental  problems 
of  theoretical  engineering.  Work  is  generally 
defined  as  the  force  required  to  move  a  body, 
multiplied  by  the  distance  traversed.  In  the  case 
of  a  gas  compressed  in  a  cylindrical  vessel,  the 
body  mov€d  is  the  piston.  If  at  the  beginning  of 
the  experiment  the  pressure  exercised  on  the  pis- 


ton is,  say,  p  pounds  per  square  inch  of  surface, 
and  the  area  of  the  piston  is  a;  then  p  X  a  is  evi- 
dently the  force  acting  on  the  piston.  This  force, 
however,  multiplied  by  the  distance  traversed  by 
the  piston  during  compression  will  not  by  any 
means  give  the  work  performed.  For  during 
compression  the  force  will,  of  course,  have  to  be 
continually  increased ;  in  other  words,  it  will 
not  retain  its  original  value  ap  fixed,  but  will  be 
a  variable.  In  Siis  case  algebra  and  geometry 
fail  to  give  a  method  of  direct  computation  and 
the  calculus  has  to  be  resorted  to. 
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In  order  to  understand  how  the  calculus  deals 
with  problems  of  this  nature,  it  is  necessary  to 
grasp  clearly  some  fundamental  ideas,  which 
usually  appear  somewhat  difficult  to  the  beginner 
in  calculus,  just  as  the  idea  of  any  fixed  num- 
ber being  represented  by  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  ap- 
pears difficult  to  the  child  first  taking  up  the 
study  of  elementary  algebra. 

Fundamental  Ideas:  Function^  Differential, 
Differential  Coefficient,  Limit. — ^Variables  are 
represented  in  calculus  by  the  Latin  letters  «,  y, 
etc.,  or  by  the  Greek  letters  ^,  f,  etc.,  just  as 
imknown  quantities  are  represented  in  algebra. 
If  the  value  of  one  variable  continually  depends 
on  that  of  another  variable,  the  first  variable  is 
said  to  be  a  function  of  the  second,  and  the  fact 
is  denoted  by  writing:  y  =  f(ap).  Thus,  the 
variable  area  y  of  a  square  is  said  to  be  a  func- 
tion of  the  variable  length  a  of  its  side,  and  in 
this  case  the  expression  y  ^f{x)  stands  for  the 
equation  y  z=  a^.  In  investigating  the  functions 
and  their  variables,  the  calculus  catches  them  at 
a  given  moment  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  relative  rate  of  their  variation  at  that  mo- 
ment. Consider  the  motion  of  a  ball  thrown  up 
in  the  air.  Its  velocity  changes  from  instant  to 
instant.  We  might  get  a  rough  idea  of  its  mo- 
tion by  measuring  the  distance  traversed  during 
the  first  second,  during  the  second  second,  during 
the  third  second,  etc.  But  our  results  would  be 
far  from  precise ;  for,  however  small  an  interval 
of  time  a  second  is,  the  velocity  of  our  ball, 
changing  continually,  must  be  different  at  the 
end  of  that  interval  from  what  it  is  at  its  be- 
diming. Our  results  would  be  even  rougher  if 
instead  of  the  second  we  employed  as  a  unit  of 
time  the  minute.  To  render  the  results  mathe- 
matically precise,  we  would  have  to  take  for  our 
unit  not  a  finite,  but  an  infinitely  small  interval 
of  time,  an  instant.  The  distance  traversed  dur- 
ing such  an  interval  would  be  called  the  differ^ 
ential  of  distance  and  would  be  denoted  in  calcu- 
lus by  the  symbol  dl,  if  I  stand  for  distance. 
Similarly,  our  infinitely  small  interval  of  time 
would  be  called  the  differential  of  time  and 
would  be  denoted  by  the  symbol  dt,  if  t  stand  for 
time.  But  as  this  idea  of  what  a  differential  is 
is  somewhat  vague,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
actually  conceiving  something  that  is  ^infinitely 
small,'  the  following  considerations  may  be  re- 
sorted to.  Studying  the  motion  of  a  ball  thrown 
up  in  the  air,  we  consider  infinitely  small  inter- 
vals of  time  dt  merely  in  order  to  be  able  to 
think  of  the  motion  as  uniform ;  for  within  anj 
finite  interval  the  motion  is  variable.  But  if  at 
a  given  instant  the  motion  should  actually  be- 
come uniform,  and  continue  so,  we  might  think 
of  our  differential  dt  as  representing  any  finite 
length  of  time,  be  it  5  minutes,  or  10  minutes, 
or  500  minutes.  For  when  a  body  moves  with 
perfectly  uniform  speed,  that  speed  may  be  read- 
ily determined  by  ascertaining  the  distance  trav- 
ersed during  any  interval  of  time  whatever; 
the  result  is  the  same  whether  we  divide  the  dis- 
tance traversed  in  5  minutes  by  6,  or  that 
traversed  in  10  minutes  by  10.  We  may,  accord- 
ingly, define  the  differential  of  distance  dl  as  the 
distance  that  would  he  traversed  by  the  ball  in 
an  arbitrary,  finite  interval  of  time,  dt,  beginning 
at  a  given  instant,  if  at  that  instant  the  motion 
became  uniform.  In  this  manner  we  may  avoid 
thinking  of  infinitely  small  quantities.  The 
velocity  would  then  be  dl-r-dt^  no  matter  bow 
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great  or  small  dt  is  supposed  to  be.    The  ratio 

•;=-  is  called  the  differential  coefficient  of  {  with 
at 

respect  to  t — ^the  distance  I  being  of  course  'a 

function'  of  the  time  t.    This  ratio  represents  a 

limit.     For,  considering  again  the  ball  thrown 

up  in  the  air,  the  error  introduced  by  choosing  a 

finite  instead  of  an  infinitesimal  interval  of  time 

Is  the  less  the  smaller  an  interval  is  chosen,  and 

dl 
finally  the  true  velocity  -^  is  approached  as  a 

limit,  when  the  interval  of  time  becomes  infinite- 
ly small.  All  this  is  concisely  represented  by  a 
few  symbols,  as  follows: 

limit   fM\  _  ^ 

In  this  expression  At  stands  for  some  finite 
interval  ('increment')  of  time,  and  Al  for  the 
distance  actually  traversed  during  that  interval. 
And  the  expression  tells  that  when  At  ap- 
proaches zero  (A^  =  0) ,  i.e.  when  it  becomes  in- 

A/ 
finitely  small,  the  ratio  xr  approaches  as  a  limit 
j|  **{ 

the  value  ^7.    It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that 
at 

while   dl   and   dt   are   themselves   infinitesimal 
quantities,  their  ratio  may  have  any  finite  value, 
large  or  small. 
Maxima  and  Minima. — Since  -tt  represents  the 

velocity  of  the  ball  at  any  moment  of  the  flight, 
it  is  evidently  itself  a  variable  quantity.  For 
when,  say,  a  rubber  ball  is  thrown  up  in  the 
air,  the  velocity  of  its  motion  becomes  smaller 
and  smaller  until  the  highest  point  in  its  flight  is 
reached;  at  that  point  the  ball  pauses  for  an 
instant  and  then  begins  to  descend  with  increas- 
ing speed  until  it  reaches  the  ground.  Here  it 
pauses  again  for  an  instant  and  then  again  goes 
up  in  the  air.  At  the  instant  the  ball  is  at  the 
highest  point,  as  well  as  at  the  instant  it  touches 
tne  ground,  the  velocity  is  therefore  zero;    i.e. 

_.  =:  0.    But  as  the  two  points  reached  by  the 

at 

ball  are  respectively  the  highest  and  the  lowest^ 

it  may  be  said  that  when  the  function  I  has  its 

wnftyimiim    or   minimum   value,   its   differential 

coefficient  with  respect  to  its  variable  (i.e.  ^) 

\b  zero.    This  must  be  carefully  remembered. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  ideas  explained  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs,  the  problems  cited  at  the 
beginning  of  the  article  may  now  be  analyzed 
without  any  difficulty. 

I.  Solution  of  the  First  Problem. — In  the  prob- 
lem of  the  maximum  rectangle,  let  a  be  the  known 
sum  of  two  adjacent  sides,  let  a?  be  one  of  the 
sides,  and  let  y  be  the  area  of  the  rectangle.  Then 
y  =r  OP  (a  —  a?) ,  or  y  =  aiP  —  OP*. 
Seizing  the  rectangle  at  some  point  in  its 
variation,  let  us  lengthen  the  side  w  by  some 
finite  amotint,  Ax,  and  suppose  that  this  causes 
the  area  to  increase  by  a  finite  amount,  Ay.  Our 
equation  then  becomes 

y-f-Ay=a(ar-f- Aa?)  — (x+  Aa?)*= 
a»-|-aA«— OP*— 2<rAap  — (  Ax)*. 
Subtracting  the  original  equation,  y  =  aw^aF, 
we  get  ' 

Ay=:aArr~2arA<r  —  (A«)", 
dividing  throughout  by  Ax, 


^=a-2«-A<». 


Making  Ax  smaller  and  smaller  without  limit, 
it  will  ultimately  approach  zero.  Then  o  —  2a» 
—  Ax  will  become  simply  a  —  2^,  while  the  ratio 

^  will  approach  its  limit  ^  and  hence  we  will 

have 

di=^-^' 

Now,  it  was  shown  above  that,  at  the  instant  a 

function  passes  through  its  maximum  value,  its 

differential  coefficient  is  zero.    Hence,  when  the 

area  of  our  rectangle  is  the  greatest  possible, 

-SL  =  0,  and  therefore,  a  —  2aj  =  0,  or 

But  this  tells  us  that  each  side  must  be  one- 
half  of  the  known  sum,  i.e.  that  the  two  adjoin- 
ing sides  must  be  made  equal  in  order  that  the 
rectangle  may  have  its  maximum  area. 

The  process  just  employed  in  solving  the  prob- 
lem may  be  described  as  'differentiating  with  the 
aid  of  the  theory  of  limits.'  Indeed,  we  started 
with  the  law  that  the  area  of  a  rectangle  equals 
the  product  of  two  adjoining  sides,  a  law  ex- 
pressed in  our  case  by  the  equation  y^^xia  —  x). 
We  then  ascertained  the  ratio  of  the  finite  incre- 
ment of  area  to  an  actual  finite  increment  of 
the  variable  side  x.  Next  we  ascertained  the 
limiting  value  of  that  ratio  corresponding  to  an 
infinitely  small  increase  of  the  side.    This  gave 

the  value  of  the  differential  coefficient  -^  of  our 

ax 

function  as  a  —  2x.    And  as  it  had  been  shown 

before  that  the  differential  coefficient  is  zero  at 

the  point  where  a  function  has  its  maximum 

value,  we  wrote  o  —  2»  =  0,  which  gave  the  value 

of  the  side  x  for  that  point. 

By  analogous  processes  of  reasoning  we  may 
'differentiate'  any  function  whatever,  and  thus 
determine  the  form  of  its  differential  coefficient. 
In  practical  work,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
go  through  the  whole  process  every  time  a  func- 
tion is  differentiated,  and  the  differential  coeffi- 
cient of  a  function  is  usually  obtained  directly 
by  the  use  of  a  few  general  formulas,  the  demon- 
strations of  which  are  given  in  all  text-books  of 
calculus.  In  solving  our  other  problems  we  will 
make  direct  use  of  two  such  formulas. 

II.  Solution  of  the  Second  Problem. — In  the 
problem  of  the  person  in  a  boat,  call  A  the  point 


where  he  must  land  in  order  to  reach  his  point  in 
the  least  time.  An  inspection  of  the  accompanying 
figure  shows  that  the  distance  of  the  boat  from 
the  point  A  is  l/  3*  -f  a?*"  (hypothenuse  of  the 
right-angled  triangle).  To  row  this  distance  at 
the  rate  of  4  miles  an  hour  requires  y/  3'  -f  xF 

hours,  or,  as  it  may  be  written,     -L-i — L 

hours.  The  distance  of  the  landing  point  from 
the  point  of  destination  is  denoted  by  6  —  w.  To 
walk  this  distance  at  the  rate  of  5  miles  an  hour 

requires  l-II —  hours.    The  total  time  (call  it 
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y)    required  to  reach   the   point  is  therefore 

y  __ 2 — i— -I- — ■= —       The  question  is,  what 

miist  be  the  numerical  value  of  a?  in  order  that 
this  expression  for  time  may  have  the  smallest 
possible  value?  As  in  Example  I.,  the  question 
may  be  answered  by  ascertaining  the  form  of  the 

differential  coefficient  -^  and  making  it  equal 

zero,  so  that  it  may  correspond  to  the  minimum 
magnitude  of  y.    The  result  is  as  follows: 

dy  a>  1 

dw  ^  4v^9-j-^  ""  5 

When  y  is  a  minimum, -7^  =  0,  and  therefore, 

OJC 

4i/T+?        5        "' 
whence  dp  =  4.    To  reach  the  point  of  destination 
in  minimum  time,  the  person  must  therefore  land 
1  mile  (5  —  4  =  1 )  from  that  point. 

Differentiation  and  Integration. — It  may"1&e 
seen  from  the  exaq;iples  thus  far  discussed  that 
the  problem  of  the  differential  calculus  is  to 
obtain  for  every  function  considered  the  differ- 
ential coefficient  -p-;  i.e.  the  rate  of  change  of  the 

function  y  with  respect  to  its  variable  w.  The 
process  may  also  be  described  as  follows :  To  dif- 
ferentiate a  given  magnitude,  y,  expressed  in  terms 
of  its  variable,  a?,  is  to  obtain  the  value  of  the  in- 
finitesimal element  dy  in  terms  of  the  infinitesi- 
mal element  dx  of  the  variable  a?.  The  converse 
process,  called  integration,  may  be  described  as 
follows:  To  integrate  means  to  obtain  the  func- 
tion itself,  when  its  rate  of  change  with  respect 
to  the  variable  is  given ;   i.e.  to  find  y  in  terms  of 

w  when-^  is  given.    The  problem  of  the  integral 

calculus  may  also  be  stated  in  the  following 
terms:  To  integrate  is  to  find  the  magnitude  y 
in  terms  of  the  variable  a?,  when  dy  ( an  infinitesi- 
mal element  of  y)  is  given  in  terms  of  dx  (an 
infinitesimal  element  of  «).  In  the  latter  defini- 
tion integration  appears  as  a  process  of  summa- 
tton,  the  addends  being  an  infinite  number  of 
infinitely  small  elements.  The  symbol  of  inte- 
gration is  r  (the  mediaeval  S,  standing  for 
tumma).  Thus,  the   symbol    i  dw  indicates  that 

it  is  required  to  integrate  the  differential  of  x. 

The  Constant  of  Integration. — Since  a  fixed 
(constant)  quantity  neither  increases  nor  de- 
creases, its  differential  is  nothing  at  all.  If, 
therefore,  c  denote  any  constant  whatever,  we 
may  write  dc  =  0.  For  this  reason  the  differen- 
tial of  a?  -f  c  is  simply  dx,  the  same  as  the  differ- 
ential of  X.  Comparing  a?  -J-  c  and  a?,  we  see  that 
X  is  one  of  an  infinite  number  of  possible  values 
of  a?  -f  c;  the  latter,  namely,  equals  x  in  the 
particular  case  where  c  =  0.  When  it  is  required 
to  find  in  general  the  integral  of  da?,  we  therefore 

write  not  x,  but  x-\'C.     So  that    idx  zz  x-\-  c. 

The  constant  c  is  then  called  the  'constant  of 
integration,'  and  may  either  have  a  finite  fixed 
value,  or  else  may  equal  zero. 

111.  Solution  of  the  Third  Problem,— The  last 
of  the  cited  problems  may  now  be  attacked,  viz.  to 
determine  the  work  performed  when  a  gas  is  com- 


pressed at  constant  temperature.  The  difficulty 
of  this  problem  is  in  the  fact  that  during  com- 
pression the  force  is  variable,  i.e.  it  must  be  con- 


tinually increased.  If  we  were  to  suppose  the 
force  constant,  we  would,  in  calculating  the 
work,  commit  the  greater  an  error,  the  greater 
the  amount  of  c<mipression.  But  suppose  the 
piston  to  be  moved  inward  only  an  infinitely 
small  distance.  If  we  then  calculate  the  work 
required,  on  the  hypothesis  that  within  that  dis- 
tance the  pressure  remains  constant,  we  commit 
only  an  infinitely  small  error.  In  other  words, 
our  result  is  infinitely  near  the  truth.  Let  dl 
therefore  stand  for  an  infinitely  small  distance 
traversed  by  the  piston,  let  the  area  of  the  piston 
be  a,  and  let  the  variable  pressure  be  denoted  by 
p.  The  work  is  then  padl.  But  as  adl  is  the 
volume  of  the  infinitely  small  cylinder  traversed 
by  the  piston,  it  may  be  denoted  by  dv  and  re- 
garded as  an  infinitesimal  element  of  our  cylin- 
drical vessel.    The  work  is  thus  pdv. 

To  determine  now  the  finite  amount  of  work 
required  to  compress  the  gas  from  some  initial 
voliune,  v„  to  some  final  volume,  t?2,  we  will  first 
answer  the  question:  How  much  work  would  be 
required  in  compressing  a  given  amount  of  gas 
from  any  volume  v  to  imit  volume?  Thif  is  ac- 
complished by  integrating'  pdv,  i.e.  by  pe  Torm- 

ing  the  operation  denoted  by  the  symbol    |  pdv; 

and  our  result  will  be  infinitely  near  the  truth, 
because  the  error  involved  in  assuming  that  the 
pressure  p  remains  constant  through  the  infini- 
tesimal compression  dv  is  infinitely  small. 

To  integrate  pdv  we  must  remember  that  at 
constant  temperature  the  product  of  pressure  and 
volume  of   a  gas   is  constant:    pv  =  A:,   whence 

k  r 

p=— ^     Substituting  this   in     I  pdvy   we   have 

V  */ 

r  — -,    Now  might  be  sho^-n,  by  the  meth> 

od  of  limit,  repeatedly  employed  in  this  article,  to 
be  the  exact  differential  of  either  A;logt%  or  kXo^v 
-f-  c,  c  being  any  constant.  We  may  therefore 
write,  conversely, 

/kdv 
—^  =  fclogv  -f  c, 

the  constant  of  integration  c  being  retained  so 
as  to  give  the  solution  its  more  general  form. 

The  integral  calculus  has  thus  performed  for 
us  a  wonderful  task.  Figuratively  speaking,  it 
employed  a  cylinder  of  volume  v  filled  with  gas 
and  compressed  it,  an  infinitesimal  amount  at  a 
time,  until  unit  volume  was  attained;  it  then 
hummed  up  the  infinitesimal  amounts  of  work 
performed,  and  it  has  told  us  that  the  total 
amount  of  work  done  is  A:Iogi;  -f  c.  The  result  is 
algebraic,  since  v  may  have  any  finite  value 
whatever.  But  to  obtain  a  desired  particular 
result,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  substitute  for  v 
some  numerical  value.  Further,  the  work  per- 
formed in  compressing  the  gas  from  some  par- 
ticular volume  Vi  to  some  particular  volume  r» 
evidently  equals  the  difference  between  the  work 
required  to  reduce  the  gas  from  volume  -Uj  to 
unit  volume,  and  that  required  to  reduce  the 
gas  from,  volume  t?3  to  unit  volume.    The  required 
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work,  W,  between  the  limits  i?i  and  v,  is,  there- 
fore, 

W  =  fclogi?!  4-  o  —  fclogv,  —  c. 
The   limits   being   defined,    this    'integral'    is 
called  a  Definite  Integral,  and  the  operation  is 
usually  denoted  as  follows: 

/Icdv  1     ^i 

-^  =  fclogi?!  —  fclogt?,=  fclog— 

The  constant  fc,  coming  from  the  law  pv  =  fc, 
depends  on  the  amoimt  of  gas  employed  and  on 
the  temperature  at  which  the  compression  is 
carried  out.  It  may,  of  course,  be  foimd  by 
actually  measuring  the  pressure  and  volume  of 
the  given  amount  of  gas  at  the  given  tempera- 
ture, and  multiplying  the  pressure  by  the  vol- 
ume. By  substituting  in  the  above  expression 
this  value  of  k,  as  well  as  the  numerical  values 
of  the  initial  volume  v^  and  the  final  volume  v,, 
involved  in  an  actual  compression,  we  will  finally 
obtain  the  work  which  the  problem  required  to 
calculate,  and  this  is  actually  the  way  in  which 
engineers  determine  that  important  quantity. 

Another  Way  of  Stating  and  Solving  the  Third 
Problem. — The  relation  pv  =  k  between  the  pres- 
sures and  volumes  of  a  gas  whose  temperature  is 
kept  constant  (i.e.  the  law  of  Boyle  and  Mari- 
otte)  may  be  represented  geometrically  by  a 
curve  called  an  equilateral  hyperbola,  every 
point  of  the  curve  corresponding  to  a  definite 
pressure  and  volume.  (See  Asymptote.)  Fur- 
ther, it  is  shown  in  text-books  of  natural  philoso- 
phy that  the  work  performed  in  compressing  the 
gas  from  an  initial  volume  represented  by  the 
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between  the  limits  OA  =  t?x  and  OB  =  v^.  The 
summation  may  be  performed  by  the  integral 
calculus  and  is  denoted  by  a  definite  integral,  as 


line  OA  (see  figure)  to  a  final  volume,  OB,  is 
represented  by  the  area  AA'B'B.  The  problem 
of  determining  the  work  may  therefore  be  viewed 
as  requiring  to  determine  the  area  inclosed  by  the 
hyperbola  and  the  axis  OV  between  the  limits 
OA  =  t?!  and  OB  =  v,.  To  solve  this  problem  the 
area  AA'B'B  may  be  imagined  as  made  up  of  an 
infinite  number  of  infinitely  narrow  strips.  One 
such  strip  is  roughly  shown  in  the  figure  between 
the  lines  marked  p  and  p'.  The  difference  be- 
tween p  and  p'  would  evidently  be  the  greater, 
the  greater  the  distance  between  them.  But  since 
the  distance  is  supposed  to  be  infinitely  small, 
the  two  lines  may  be  taken  as  equal  and  the  strip 
may  be  considered  as  a  rectangle.  Calling  its 
infinitely  small  base  dv,  the  area  of  the  rectangle 
is  seen  to  be  pdv.  The  total  area  AA'B'B  may 
now  be  obtained  by  summing  up  the  infinite  num- 
ber of  *diflferentials  of  area*  like  pdv  inclosed 


follows:     AA'B' 


;'B=  Cpdv, 


We  have  seen  before  that  the  result  of  this 
integration  is  fclog-A  The  required  area  there- 
fore equals  the  natural  logarithm  of  the  ratio 
- .,  multiplied  by  the  number  (fc)  representing 

the  product  of  any  pair  of  coordinates,  such  as 
OBXBB',  or  OA  X  AA',  etc.  The  calculus 
method  is  analogously  employed  whenever  it  is 
required  to  find  the  area  inclosed  by  a  given 
curve,  elementary  geometry  being  in  most  cases 
powerless  to  furnish  the  desired  answer;  and 
thus  the  calculus  finds  extensive  application  in 
the  solution  of  many  important  problems  of 
geometry. 

The  above  sketch  outlines  the  methods  of  rea- 
soning by  which  the  calculus  attacks  problems 
involving  variable  quantities.  As  to  its  limita- 
tions, it  must  be  obser\'ed  that  while  the  differ- 
ential calculus  teaches  how  to  differentiate  read- 
ily any  function  whatever,  the  converse  problem, 
viz.  that  of  integrating  a  given  differential,  is 
often  very  difficult,  requiring  all  manner  of  alge- 
braic artifices,  and  is  sometimes  altogether  im- 
possible. In  other  words,  in  their  studies  of 
nature,  scientists  are  often  led  to  construct  dif- 
ferentials (just  as  in  our  third  problem  we  con- 
structed the  differential  pdv)  which  they  cannot 
integrate,  because  they  can  conceive  no  function 
which,  on  differentiation,  would  yield  the  given 
differential.  Finally,  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  fiour  is  no  better  than  the  grain,  and  if  data 
that  are  made  to  pass  through  the  mill  of  the 
calculus  lead  to  doubtful  results,  it  is  the  fault 
not  of  the  calculus,  but  of  the  data ;  the  calculus 
itself  is  as  exact  as  any  other  branch  of  mathe- 
matics, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  things  it 
deals  w^ith  seem  so  often  to  dwindle  away  into 
nothing. 

HiSTOBY.  The  invention  of  the  calculus  meth- 
od is  generally  referred  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  but  the  course  of  its  early 
development  really  leads  much  further  back. 
Thus,  the  'method  of  exhaustion,'  which,  as  first 
applied,  consisted  in  comparing  the  area  bounded 
by  a  given  curve  with  the  area  of  an  inscribed  or 
circumscribed  polygon  whose  number  of  sides  is 
continually  increased,  is  related  to  the  present 
calculus  through  the  doctrine  of  limits.  Simi- 
larly, the  surfaces  of  the  sphere,  cylinder,  and 
cone  were  compared  with  prismatic  and  pyra- 
midal surfaces.  By  this  method  Archimedes  cal- 
culated the  value  of  ir,  obtained  the  areas  of  the 
parabola,  ellipse,  and  one  of  the  spirals,  and 
found  the  ratio  of  a  spherical  surface  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  circumscribed  cylinder.  Kepler 
(1615)  was  the  first  to  improve  this  method  by 
introducing  into  geometry  the  idea  of  infinity. 
He  considered  the  circle  as  composed  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  triangles  (with  their  vertices 
at  the  centre  and  with  their  bases  on  the  circum- 
ference), and  the  cone  as  composed  of  an  infinite 
number  of  pyramids.  The  next  advance  is  due 
to  Cavalieri  (q.v.),  who  effected  quadrature  by 
summing  the  infinitesimal  elements  into  which  he 
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divided  his  areas,  and  established  the  properties 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  relating  to  solids  of 
revolution.  So  far  the  end  sought  by  mathema- 
ticians was  the  solution  of  particular  problems, 
as  the  rectification  and  quadrature  of  certain 
ci^es.  Thus,  also,  Wallis  extended  the  applica- 
tion of  Cavalieri's  method  of  indivisibles,  Des- 
cartes (1637)  increased  its  power  by  the  intro- 
duction of  coordinate  geometry  (see  Anaxytio 
Geometby),  and  Fermat  applied  it  to  maxima 
and  minima  (q.v.).  But  it  remained  for  Leibnitz 
and  Xewton  to  devise  a  general  notation  and  to 
organize  existing  principles  into  a  comprehensive 
science.  The  principles  of  Newton,  wnieh  later 
appeared  under  the  title  of  Fluxions  (q.v.),  were 
first  published  in  his  Principia  (1687).  The 
basal  idea  of  his  calculus  is  that  of  velocity.  A 
line,  surface,  or  solid  is  conceived  as  generated 
respectively  by  a  moving  point,  line,  or  surface. 
The  velocity  of  a  moving  point,  and  its  compo- 
nents along  the  axes  of  coordinates  for  successive 
intervals,  were  called  fluxions.  The  velocity  of 
the  moving  point  was  called  the  fluxion  of  the  arc 
generated,  and  the  arc  the  fluent  of  the  point's 
velocity.  The  velocity  of  a  moving  point  being 
regarded  as  constant,  the  ratio  of  its  component 
fluxions  determined  the  nature  of  the  path  de- 
scribed. In  general,  the  relation  between  the 
fluxions  being  given,  the  relations  between  the 
coordinates  of  the  point  were  sought,  and  con- 
versely. An  elementary  change  in  velocity  ( flux- 
ion) along  the  X-axis  was  designated  by  x\  [x], 
or  x;  along  the  V-axis  by  y',  [y],  or  p,  Leibnitz 
used  the  symbol  dx  instead  of  a?',  a  symbolism 
which  has  endured,  while  Newton's  fluxional 
notation  disappeared  in  the  first  half  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  The  first  publication  of 
Leibnitz's  principles  appeared  in  the  Acta  Erudi- 
torum  (Leipzig,  1684).  His  method  differed 
from  Newton's,  not  only  in  its  symbolism,  but 
also  in  its  relation  to  pure  number.  The  instan- 
taneous changes  in  any  continuously  varying 
magnitude,  regarded  by  Leibnitz  as  taking  place 
by  infinitely  small  differences,  savor  less  of 
mechanics  than  do  Newton's  components  of  veloc- 
ity. The  basal  idea,  however,  in  the  two  systems 
is  the  same,  and  each  calculus  consists  of  two 
parts — (1)  differential  calculus,  which  investi- 
gates the  rules  for  deducing  the  relation  between 
the  infinitely  small  differences  of  quantities  from 
the  relation  which  exists  between  the  quantities 
themselves;  (2)  the  integral  calculus,  which 
treats  of  the  inverse  problem,  i.e.  to  determine 
the  relation  of  the  quantities  when  that  of  their 
differences  is  known. 

The  influence  of  calculus  has  been  so  extensive 
on  nearly  all  branches  of  mathematics  that  no 
attempt  will  be  made  in  what  follows  to  give 
other  than  the  most  prominent  names  associated 
with  its  development.  The  theory  of  infinitesi- 
mals, which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  differential 
•calculus,  has  received  adequate  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  Gauss,  Cauchy,  Jordan,  and  Picard. 
With  the  development  of  the  general  theory  of 
functions  are  connected  the  names  of  Clairaut, 
lyAlembert,  Euler,  Lagrange,  Gauss,  Cayley, 
Cauchy,  Rieroann,  Weierstrass,  and  Lie;  with 
elliptic  and  Abelian  functions  the  names  of  Lan- 
don,  Jakob  Bernoulli,  Maclaurin,  D'Alembert, 
Legendre,  Clebsch,  Abel,  Jacobi,  Eisenstein,  and 
Brioschi;  with  the  theory  of  the  potential, 
Lagrange,  Green,  Gauss,  Dirichlet,  Riemann, 
Neumann,  Heine,  and  Beltrami;    with  differen- 


tial equations,  the  Bernoullis,  Riccati,  Clairaut, 
Euler,  Lagrange,  Monge,  Cauchy,  Clebsch,  Boole, 
and  Lie;  and  with  the  calculus  of  variations, 
Jakob  Bernoulli,  THOpital,  Lagrange,  Sarrua, 
Cauchy,  Hesse,  Clebsch,  and  Weierstrass. 

Calculus  is  essentially  a  branch  of  the  science 
of  number.  It  differs  from  other  branches  of  this 
science,  as  arithmetic  and  algebra,  by  regarding 
number  as  continuous,  i.e.  as  being  capable  of 
gradual  growth  and  of  infinitesi&al  increase, 
while  they  deal  with  finite  and  discontinuous 
number.  It  differs  from  ordinary  algebra  in 
another  respect;  in  the  latter,  tne  values  of 
unknown  quantities,  and  their  relations  with  one 
another,  are  detected  by  aid  of  equations  estab- 
lished between  these  quantities  directly;  in  the 
calculus,  on  the  other  hand,  the  equations  be- 
tween the  quantities  are  obtained  by  means  of 
other  conations  primarily  established,  not  be- 
tween the  quantities  themselves,  but  between 
certain  derivatives  from  them,  or  elements  of 
them.  This  is  an  artifice  of  great  value,  since 
the  relations  between  the  quantities  involved  in 
any  problem  can,  in  general,  more  easily  be  in- 
ferred from  equations  between  their  derivatives 
than  from  those  between  themselves. 

Calculus  of  Vabiatioxs.  The  basis  of  this 
calculus  is  also  a  method  of  differentiation,  but 
of  a  peculiar  kind.  In  ordinary  differential  cal- 
culus we  seek  the  form  which  f{x)  assumes 
when  X  receives  an  indefinitely  small  increment, 
dx.  In  the  calculus  of  variations,  we  seek  the 
laws  of  the  changes  attending  a  slight  alteration 
of  the  form  of  the  function,  or  in  the  transfor- 
mation of  one  function  into  another.  This  cal- 
culus treats  the  so-called  isoperimetrical  prob- 
lems, many  of  which  were  formerly  insoluble. 
The  method  has  extended  application  in  higher 
physics. 

Calculus  of  Finite  Differences  is  a  calculus 
concerned  with  the  changes  of  functions  due  to 
finite  changes  in  the  variables  involved,  hence 
without  the  assumption  of  continuity.  E,  A,  and 
2  are  important  symbols,  E  denoting  Uie  opera- 
tion of  increasing  the  independent  variable  of  a 
function  by  unity,  A  the  corresponding  incre- 
ment of  the  function,  and  2  the  summation  of 
all  values  of  the  function  for  integral  values  of 
the  variable  from  unity  to  any  desired  number. 

Calculus  of  Opebations,  as  the  term  indi- 
cates, is  a  systematic  method  of  treating  prob- 
lems by  operating  algebraically  upon  symbols  of 
operation.  If  the  symbols  ^  and  ^  prefixed  to 
a  quantity  represent  operations  of  the  same 
class,  the  law  of  operations  is  distributive  (see 
DiSTRiBUTm:  Law)  when  0(a?-+-t/)=0ar  +  ^"; 
the  law  is  commutative  (see  Associative  Law) 
when  0{^(ar)}  z=^J0(x)}.  If  4tm  represents 
the  repetition  of  the  operation  0m  times,  the 
law  of  indices  in  ordinary  algebra  is  expressed  by 

if»n\<p^{x) }  =0'"+''  (Ar)=0'»+«(jr)  =  ^  |0««(x) } 
These  laws  are  true  for  differentiation,  for 
dx(ii+v)=dx{v)  ^dxiiJ),  (distributive  law) 
dx{dy{u) }  =  c(y  {  dx  (w) } »  (commutative  law) 
d^(^!J(«)=dJ+'*(u),  (index  law). 

Calculxts  of  Probabilities.  A  systematic 
analytic  treatment  of  the  .doctrine  of  probability 
(q.v.)  by  use  of  the  differential  and  integral  caL 
cuius. 
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Calculus  OF  Functions  (q.v.).  A  systematic 
method  of  determining  functions  which  satisfy 
given  conditions. 

Calculus,  Bartcentbic.  A  method  of  treat- 
ing geometric  problems  based  on  the  mechanical 
theory  of  centres  of  gravity.  In  this  calculus 
Mobius  (1827)  furnished  the  first  example  of 
homogeneous  coordinates.    See  Coordinates. 

Residual  Calculus.  A  branch  of  integral 
calculus  due  to  Cauchy,  in  which  the  integration 
takes  place  around  a  contour  inclosing  points  for 
which  the  function  is  infinite.  The  integral  is 
called  the  residual,  and  in  case  the  contour  con- 
tains all  the  critical  points,  the  integral  is  called 
the  total  or  principal  residual. 

BiBLiOGRAPHT.  The  literature  on  the  subject 
of  calculus  is  so  extensive  that  any  limited  selec- 
tion of  references  must  be  unsatisfactory.  The 
best  selection  of  important  works  will  be  found 
in  Meyer,  Encyklopddie  der  mathem<itischen  Wis- 
senschaften.  Vol.  II.  (Leipzig,  1900).  Of  the 
older  works  the  most  important  are:  Leibnitz, 
Mathematische  Schriften,  ed.  by  Gerhardt  (Ber- 
lin and  Halle,  1849-63)  ;  Xewton,  Opuscula 
(Lausanne,  1714)  ;  Euler,  Introductio  in  analy- 
sin  infinitoruffu,  new  ed.  (Lausanne,  1848)  ;  id., 
Jnsiiiutiones  calculi  differentialis,  new  ed. 
(Saint  Petersburg,  1885)  ;  id.,  Institutiones  cal- 
culi iniegralis,  3d  ed.  (Vienna,  1830).  Of  the 
later  works  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Cauchy 
(Paris,  1821-47);  Bertrand,  Traits  de  calcul 
diff&rentiel  et  de  caUul  integral  (Paris,  1864- 
70)  ;  Serret,  Cours  de  calcul  diff&rentiel  et  tn- 
Ugral,  4th  ed.  (Paris,  1894)  ;  Hermite,  Cours 
d*anali/8€  de  V^cole  polytechnique  (Paris,  1873) ; 
Laurent,  Traits  d'analyae  (Paris,  1885-91); 
and  Jordan,  Cours  d'analyse,  2d  ed.  (Paris, 
1893-96),  which  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the 
beet  French  works.  In  Germany  and  Austria, 
Schldmilch,  Compendium  der  hoheren  Analysis, 
4th  ed.  (Brunswick,  1895)  ;  Schl5milch,  Uehungs- 
huch  zum  Studium  der  hoheren  Analysis,  4th  ed. 
(Leipzig,  1888)  ;  Lipschitz,  Lehrhuch  der  Ana- 
lysis (Bonn,  1877-80)  ;  Stolz,  Orundzuge  der  Dif- 
ferential- und  Integralrechnung  (Leipzig,  1893- 
99)  ;  and  Riemann,  Gesammeite  Werke,  edited 
by  Weber  and  Dedekind,  2d  ed.  (Leipzig,  1892). 
In  England,  Price,  Treatise  on  Infinitesimal 
Calculus,  2d  ed.  (4  vols.,  Oxford,  1855-89)  ; 
Todhunter,  Differential  Calculus  (Cambridge, 
1865)  ;  and  Todhimter,  Integral  Calculus  (Cam- 
bridge, 1868),  are  widely  known.  Italy  has 
recently  produced  a  work  of  merit,  viz.,  Pascal, 
Lezioni  di  analise  infinitesimale  (3  vols.,  Milan, 
1895).  Of  the  American  works  covering  the 
general  field.  Byerly,  Elements  of  Differential 
Calculus  and  Elements  of  Integral  Calculus 
(Boston,  1881),  are  representative.  For  the 
history  of  the  subject,  consult  the  EncyklopMie 
mentioned  above;  also:  Cantor,  Oeschichte  der 
Mathcmatik,  Vols.  II.  and  III.  (Leipzig,  1892- 
98)  ;  Ball,  History  of  Mathematics,  3d  ed.  (New 
York,  1901)  :  Fink,  History  of  Mathematics, 
translated  by  Beman  and  Smith  (Chicago,  1900). 
The  Calculus  of  Variations  is  treated  historicallv, 
as  well  as  mathematically,  by  Carll  (New  York, 
1885). 

CAIi'dTLXTS,  or  Stone.  In  medicine,  a  hard 
concretion  formed  within  the  animal  body,  in 
consequence  of  the  deposition  in  the  solid  form 
of  siwstances  which  usually  remain  in  solu- 
tion. (See  C!k>NGBEnoN.)  The  concretions  most 
oomraonly  termed  calculi  are  those  formed  in 
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the  kidneys  or  bladder  (urinary  calculi),  and 
those  formed  in  the  gall-bladder  or  biliary 
ducts  (biliary  calculi).  Both  of  these  give  rise 
to  very  painful  symptoms,  and  may  even  threat- 
en life.  Biliary  calculi,  or  gallstones,  may  gen- 
erally be  presumed  to  exist  when  excessively 
severe  pain  suddenly  arises  in  the  right  side, 
beneath  the  border  of  the  ribs,  and  when  in  a 
few  hours  jaundice  comes  on,  showing  that  some 
obstruction  has  existed  in  the  outward  flow  of 
the  bile.  But  the  absolute  proof  that  these 
symptoms  depend  on  calculus  is  often  wanting. 
The  pain  is,  fortunately,  transitory,  but  is  more 
severe  while  it  lasts  than  almost  any  other 
known  form  of  suffering,  unless  it  be  that  of  a 
calculus  in  the  kidney  and  ureter.  It  may  be 
relieved  by  large  doses  of  opium,  but  the  remedy 
requires  to  be  cautiously  given,  as  even  in 
medical  hands  fatal  accidents  have  occurred. 
Gallstones,  when  impacted  in  the  ducts,  have 
sometimes  proved  fatal;  but  much  more  fre- 
quently they  find  their  way,  sooner  or  later, 
into  the  intestines.  They  are  almost  invariably 
composed  of  cholesterin  (q.v.),  with  coloring 
matter  and  mucus  arranged  in  layers  in  a  semi- 
crystalline  disposition.  In  size  they  vary  from 
that  of  a  small  gravel  to  a  diameter  of  over  half 
an  inch. 

Urinary  calculus  occurs  at  all  ages,  but  is 
most  common  in  advanced  life  and  in  the  male 
sex.  It  is  very  frequent  in  gouty  persons,  or 
among  those  who  pursue  sedentary  occupations 
and  live  freely.  It  is  rare  among  those  who 
live  much  in  the  open  air,  or  who  take  much 
violent  exercise  and  use  little  animal  food  and 
wine.  Among  sailors  it  is  peculiarly  rare.  In 
certain  parts  of  England  the  disease  is  said  to  be 
frequent,  as  in  Norfolk;  and  perhaps  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  Scotland.  In  India,  too,  where 
some  of  the  predisposing  circumstances  men- 
tioned above  can  hardly  be  said  to  prevail,  stone 
is  by  no  means  uncommon.  The  predisposing 
causes  of  calculus  are  still  very  imperfectly  un- 
derstood. In  its  early  stages  the  condition  usu- 
ally presents  itself  in  the  form,  of  gravel,  shown 
by  the  passage  of  numerous  very  small  portions 
of  gritty  concretion,  which  may  be  observed  in  the 
urine  as  a  deposit  like  sand  or  like  small  grains 
of  Cayenne  pepper.  When  such  deposits  occur 
frequently — especially  if  they  are  present  at  the 
time  of  passing  the  urine,  and  not  merely  after 
it  has  cooled  —  there  is  reason  to  apprehend 
the  subsequent  formation  of  calculus.  If,  in 
these  circumstances,  there  are  pains  of  a  dull 
character  in  the  loins,  with  occasional  sharper 
twinges,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  seeking  medi- 
cal advice.  If  a  fit  of  very  severe  pain  should 
occur  in  a  person  for  some  time  affected  with 
gravel;  if  the  urine  becomes  bloody;  if  agoniz- 
ing twinges,  commencing  in  the  loins,  radiate 
downward  into  the  thigh  or  the  groin,  it  is 
probable  that  a  stone  has  already  formed  in  the 
kidney,  and  is  being  displaced  toward  the  blad- 
der. Calculus  in  the  bladder  is  at  first  attend- 
ed with  little  suffering,  as  compared  with  that 
caused  by  the  stone  in  its  passage  downward 
from  the  kidney;  but  unless  removed  or  evacu- 
ated, the  calculus  is  sure  to  enlarge,  and  it 
then  becomes  the  cause  of  one  of  the  most  pain- 
ful diseases  that  afflict  humanity.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  stone  in  the  bladder,  however,  should 
never  be  assumed  without  a  surgical  examina- 
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tion,  as  all  the  symptoms  are  deceptive  in  cer- 
tain cases.  The  most  striking  (and,  perhaps, 
the  most  trustworthy)  evidence  of  stone  in  the 
bladder,  apart  from  the  testimony  of  the  sound 
(see  Lithotomy),  is  smarting  and  burning  pain 
experienced  after  the  bladder  has  been  emptied, 
together  with  occasional  temporary  stoppage  in 
the  flow  of  urine.  The  correct  appreciation  of 
all  the  symptoms,  however,  demands  the  famil- 
iarity with  such  cases  that  comes  from  surgical 
experience. 

The  chief  varieties  of  urinary  calculus,  with 
respect  to  chemical  composition,  are:  (1)  Uric 
acid  (red  deposit) ;  (2)  urates  of  ammonia, 
soda,  lime,  etc.  (brick-dust  sediment)  ;  (3) 
phosphates  of  ammonia  and  magnesia,  lime, 
etc.;  (4)  oxalate  of  lime;  (5)  carbonate  of  lime 
(chiefly  in  domestic  animals);  (6)  cystin;  (7) 
xanthic  oxide  (a  very  rare  form,  discovered  by 
Dr.  Marcet).  Calculi  are  frequently  found  to 
be  composed  of  numerous  successive  layers,  each 
having  a  perfectly  distinct  chemical  composi- 
tion. Urates  and  phosphates  iu  particular  fre- 
quently succeed  each  other,  and  form  what  is 
called  an  alternating  calculus.  When  calculus 
has  once  fairly  formed  in  the  urinary  passages, 
no  absolute  cure  exists  except  the  removal  of  it, 
if  possible,  from  the  body  (see  Lithotomy; 
Lithotbity;  and  Nephbotomy)  ;  but  in  the 
stage  of  gravel,  and  still  more  in  the  earlier 
stages  detected  by  careful  examination  of  the 
urine,  much  may  be  done  to  check  the  tendency 
to  this  distressing  and  dangerous  malady.  The 
chief  remedies  consist  in  careful  regulation  of 
the  diet  and  mode  of  living,  together  with  the 
use  of  solvents  adapted  to  the  particular  form 
of  deposit  found  to  be  habitually  present.  Con- 
sult Park,  Surgery  by  American  Authors  (New 
York,  1901 ) .    See  Urine. 

CALCUTTA  (Hind.  Kali  Qhata,  the  ghdi, 
or  landing-place  leading  to  the  temple  of  the 
goddess  Kali).  The  capital  of  the  Province 
of  Bengal  and  metropolis  of  British  India,  situ- 
ated on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Uugli,  an  arm 
of  the  Ganges,  in  latitude  22**  35'  N.,  and  longi- 
tude 88**  27'  E.,  about  100  miles  from  the  sea  by 
the  river  (Map:  India,  E  4).  Calcutta  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  Governor-General  of  India, 
and  the  seat  of  the  Indian  (jrovemment,  also  of 
the  supreme  courts  of  justice,  of  the  court  of 
appeals,  and  of  a  United  States  consulate.  The 
appearance  of  the  city,  as  it  is  approached  by 
the  river,  is  very  striking.  On  the  left  are  the 
Botanical  Gardens  and  the  Bishop's  College,  a 
handsome  Gothic  edifice,  erected  by  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts;  on  the  right  is  the  suburb  of  Garden 
Reach,  with  its  handsome  country  seats  and 
beautiful  gardens;  farther  on  are  the  Govern- 
ment docl^ards  and  the  arsenal;  beyond  these 
are  the  Maidan  Esplanade,  the  favorite  place  of 
resort  of  the  elite  of  Calcutta  for  their  evening 
drive,  the  Eden  Gardens,  with  their  beautiful 
tropical  trees  and  plants,  and  the  splendid 
zoological  gardens. 

Here,  near  the  river,  lies  Fort  William,  the 
largest  fortress  in  India,  occupying,  with  the  out- 
works, an  area  of  about  half  a  mile  in  diameter. 
It  is  garrisoned  by  European  and  native  soldiers, 
mounts  619  guns,  and  its  armory  contains  80,- 
000  stands  of  small  arms.  Facing  the  esplanade, 
among  other  fine  buildings,  is  Uie  Government 
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House,  a  magnificent  palace  erected  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Wellesley.  Beyond  this,  extending  north- 
ward along  the  river-bank,  is  the  Strand,  two 
miles  in  length,  and  forty  feet  above  low  water, 
with  various  ghats,  docks,  and  landing-stages 
for  ocean  liners.  It  is  adorned  with  many  fine 
buildings,  including  the  custom-house,  the  new 
Mint,  and  other  Government  offices;  and  the  ap- 
pearance given  by  these  and  other  edifices  has 
gained  for  Calcutta  the  appellation  of  'City  of 
Palaces.'  Among  its  other  places  of  interest  men- 
tion may  be  made  of  the  principal  court  of 
justice,  the  town  hall,  a  fine  building,  the  Ben- 
gal and  United  Service  Clubs,  Writers*  Build- 
ing, Bank  of  Bengal,  Jesuits*  (k^llege,  medical 
college,  university,  the  Indian  and  the  Ek^onomic 
museums,  theatres,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  be- 
sides various  churches,  mosques,  Hindu  temples, 
and  pagodas,  and  numerous  bazars.  There  are 
a  number  of  monuments  throughout  the  city,  the 
most  notable  being  those  erected  to  the  Marquis 
of  Wellesley  and  Sir  David  Ochterlony.  While 
the  European  quarter  of  the  town  is  distin- 
guished for  its  fine  public  buildings  and  commo- 
dious dwelling-houses,  the  quarters  occupied  by 
the  natives  present  a  very  different  appearance, 
their  houses  being,  in  most  instances,  built  of 
mud,  or  bamboo  and  mats,  and  the  streets  nar- 
row and  unpaved.  The  cyclone  of  November* 
1867,  and  that  of  Jime,  1870,  while  very  destruc- 
tive— in  the  first  instance  destroying  30,000  na- 
tive houses — made  room  for  considerable  im- 
provement. New  and  wider  streets  have  been 
opened  through  crowded  quarters  and  brick 
houses  are  replacing  the  huts. 

In  1852  Calcutta  was  erected  into  a  municipal- 
ity, the  proprietors  paying  assessments,  and 
electing  commissioners  to  apply  the  proceeds  of 
these  assessments  in  cleansing,  improving,  and 
embellishing  the  town.  The  water-supply  of  Cal- 
cutta is  good.  Formerly  the  water  was  kept  in 
large  tanks,  interspersed  throughout  the  city, 
whence  it  was  borne  by  water-carriers  or  hahis- 
tiea  in  large  leather  bags.  Since  the  year  1865, 
however,  excellent  water  has  been  obtained  from 
the  Hugli,  about  15  miles  above  Calcutta,  where 
it  is  filtered  and  sent  down  by  pipes  in  the  usual 
way.  The  works  were  further  improved  after 
1888,  and  now  yield  a  daily  supply  of  20,000,000 
gallons.  The  result  of  this  and  of  a  system  of 
underground  drainage  with  an  outlet  in  the  Salt 
Lake  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
health  of  the  city,  although  more  is  to  be  de- 
sired in  this  direction,  one-fourth  of  the  wards 
remaining  unsewered.  A  few  progressive  wards 
dispose  of  garbage  by  modern  incinerators.  Gas 
and  electric  lighting  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
oil  lamps  formerly  in  general  use,  and  there  are 
many  miles  of  street-car  lines.  A  canal  girds  a 
part  of  the  city  beyond  the  circular  road. 

The  principal  scientific  and  literary  societies  of 
Calcutta  are  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  foimded 
in  1784  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  possessing  a  fine  library, 
and  a  valuable  and  extensive  museum;  the  Be- 
thune  Society,  for  the  promotion  of  intercourse 
between  European  and  native  gentlemen;  the 
Dalhousie  Institute,  for  the  literary  and  social 
improvement  of  all  classes  of  the  community; 
the  Bengal  Social  Science  Association.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Calcutta  was  founded  in  1857,  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  London  University,  and  exer- 
cises functions  over  Bengal,  the  Northwest  Prov- 
inces, Oudh,  and  the  Central  Provinces.     Col- 
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leges  have  been  uustituted  to  prepare  intending 
students.  Ot^er  educational  institutions  are  nu- 
merous in  Calcutta.  There  are  an  engineering 
college  and  four  Grovemment  colleges.  The  prin- 
cipal places  for  religious  instruction  are  Bishop's 
College,  intended  chiefly  for  the  education  of 
missionaries  and  teachers,  and  the  institutions 
of  the  Established  and  Free  Churches  of  Scotland 
for  the  same  purpose. 

The  commimications  of  Calcutta  afford  great 
facilities  for  its  extensiye  commerce.  There  are 
several  lines  of  railway  connecting  it  directly 
with  Khulna  in  the  delta;  with  Goalanda,  an 
important  centre  of  steamship  traffic  on  the 
Brahmaputra;  with  Darjiling  in  the  Himalayas, 
and  with  Diamond  Harbor  and  Port  Canning. 
The  lines  to  northwest  India  and  to  Bombay  start 
from  Howrah,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Hugli. 
Calcutta  has  telegraphic  connection  with  the 
principal  towns  of  India  and  communicates  with 
Europe  by  several  lines.  Continuous  commimi- 
cation,  greatly  facilitated  by  the  Suez  Canal,  is 
kept  up  with  Great  Britain  by  numerous  well- 
appointed  steamers  and  sailing  vessels.  The 
river  adjacent  to  the  city  varies  in  breadth  from 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  nearly  a  mile.  There  are 
dry  docks  and  wet  docks.  The  city  has  water 
communication  in  three  directions — to  the  east 
by  various  rivers  leading  to  the  Brahmaputra; 
to  the  north  by  the  Hugli  and  the  Nadiya  rivers 
leading  to  the  Ganges;  to  the  west  by  the  Mid- 
napur  Canal.  The  port  has  excellent  anchorage 
and  is  the  lowest  of  several  seaports  on  the 
Hugli,  which  is  navigable  by  sea-going  vessels. 
The  port  extends  for  about  10  miles  along  the 
river  and  is  somewhat  less  than  2  miles  in 
breadth  at  its  broadest  part,  the  area  being  about 
8  square  miles,  and  comprised  for  the  most  part 
between  the  rivers  and  the  circular  road,  a  spa- 
cious roadway  which  marks  the  landward  bound- 
ary of  the  city  proper.  Beyond  this  road  there 
lie  extensive  suburbs,  the  chief  of  which  are  Chit- 
pur,  on  the  north ;  Nundeu  Baugh,  Bahar-Simleah, 
Sealdah,  Entally,  and  Baliganj,  on  the  east;  and 
Bhawaripur,  Allipur,  and  Kidderpur,  on  the 
south.  The  municipality  of  Howrah,  situated 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  and  connected 
with  Calcutta  by  a  pontoon  bridge,  contains  the 
salt-golahs  or  warehouses  of  the  Government,  ex- 
tensive manufactories,  dock-yards,  ship-building 
establishments,  and  the  depot  of  the  East  India 
Railway. 

One-third  of  the  whole  trade  of  India  passes 
through  Calcutta.  The  exports  are  jute,  opium, 
cotton,  rice,  wheat,  sugar,  indigo,  coffee,  tea, 
saltpetre,  linseed,  shellac,  buffalo-horns,  hides, 
castor-oil,  cutch,  gunny  bags,  etc.  As  a  central 
depot  for  the  richest  parts  of  India,  Calcutta  has 
an  extensive  inland  trade.  The  principal  in- 
dustrial establishments  include  sugar-refineries, 
cotton-manufactories,  flour,  saw,  and  oil  mills, 
and  ship-building  docks.  Several  newspapers  are 
published.  There  are  a  few  banks  and  numerous 
insurance  and  other  companies,  with  a  chamber 
of  commerce.  Living  is  comparatively  cheap,  and 
most  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  as  well  as  its  neces- 
saries, are  to  be  had  as  readily  as  in  most  Euro- 
pean towns.  The  annual  fall  of  rain  averages 
64  inches;  the  temperature  in  the  shade  ranges 
in  July  from  78*  to  87**,  and  in  December  from 
60**  to  79®.  In  1837  the  population  of  the  town 
proper  amounted  to  229,700 ;  it  had  increased  by 
1881  to  612,307;  in  1801  to  861,764,  with  sub- 


urbs (excluding  Howrah,  which  had  116,606) ; 
and  in  1901  to  1,121,700,  when  Howrah  also  had 
167,860.  Besides  these,  thousands  of  the  3,500,000 
who  sleep  at  night  in  the  surrounding  districts 
oi  Hugli  and  the  twenty-four  suburban  Parsa- 
nas  flock  during  the  day  to  Calcutta  on  foot,  oy 
boat,  or  by  railway,  to  their  daily  toil.  The 
inhabitants  are  mostly  Hindus  and  Mohamme- 
dans. The  Christians  number  only  about  30,000. 
There  is  a  considerable  number  of  Europeans  and 
of  Eurasians,  with  some  Armenians,  Greeks, 
Jews,  Parsees,  and  negioes.  Calcutta  was  the 
birthplace  of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray. 

Calcutta  was  founded  by  Governor  Chamock  in 
the  year  1086,  by  the  removal  hither  of  the  fac- 
tories of  the  East  India  Company.  In  1700  three 
villages  surrounding  the  factories  having  been 
conferred  upon  the  company  by  the  Emperor  of 
Delhi,  in  recognition  of  a  present  made  to  Azim, 
a  son  of  Aurungzebe,  they  were  forthwith  forti- 
fied and  received  the  name  of  Fort  William  in 
honor  of  the  reigning  King;  but  the  place  was 
subsequently  termed  Calcutta,  the  name  of  one 
of  the  villages.  In  1707  Calcutta  had  acquired 
some  importance  as  a  town,  and  was  made  the 
seat  of  a  presidency.  In  1756  it  was  unex- 
pectedly attacked  by  Surajah  Dowlah,  the  Nawab 
of  Bengal,  and  compelled  to.  yield  after  a  two 
days'  siege;  146  men  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands, 
and  these  were  cast  at  night  into  the  notorious 
'Black  Hole'  (q.v.),  only  23  surviving  the  hor- 
rors of  that  night.  The  cit^  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  until  eight  months  after- 
wards, when  Clive,  in  conjunction  with  Admiral 
Watson,  recaptured  the  place,  and  afterwards 
concluded  peace  with  the  Nawab.  Soon  after  this, 
and  subsequent  to  the  decisive  victory  of  Plassey, 
the  possessions  of  the  East  India  Company  were 
greatly  extended  by  means  of  grants  made  by 
the  Emperor  of  Delhi,  and  Calcutta  once  more 
resumed  its  career  of  progress  and  prosperity. 
Consult  Stevens,  "The  Port  of  Calcutta,"  in  Vol. 
XLVII.,  Society  of  Arts  Journal  (London,  1899) ; 
Stevenson,  "Calcutta,"  in  Outing,  Vol.  XXXI. 
(New  York,  1900). 

CAIiDANIy  k&l-d&^nd,  Leopoldo  Mabo  An- 
tonio (1725-1813).  An  Italian  anatomist,  bom 
in  Bologna.  In  1771,  on  the  death  of  Morgagni, 
the  celebrated  anatomist  of  Padua,  Caldani  was 
chosen  his  successor  in  the  professorship.  At  the 
age  of  76  he  published  his  principal  work,  Icones 
AnatomiccBf  a  series  of  anatomical  plates.  He 
also  published  Inatitutionea  PhysiologiccB  (1772) 
and  other  works. 

CAIiDAHA^  kAl-da'iA,  Antonio  (1678-1736). 
An  Italian  composer,  born  in  Venice.  He  stud- 
ied there  under  Legrenzi  and  became  a  singer  in 
the  Chapel  of  San  Marco.  In  1714  he  was  ap- 
pointed maestro  di  cappella  in  Mantua,  and  from 
there  went  to  Vienna,  where  Charles  VI.  made 
him  one  of  his  vice-chapelmasters  and  took  les- 
sons from  him.  Caldara  is  noted  rather  for  the 
quantity  than  the  quality  of  his  works.  He  was 
a  most  prolific  composer  for  the  stage  and  the 
Church,  and  his  orchestration  was  often  very 
elaborate.  He  composed  69  operas  and  oratorios, 
including  the  celebrated  Crucifixua  (1840),  and 
numerous  purely  religious  productions. 

CALDABAy  PoLiDOBO.  See  Poiudobo  da 
Cabavaggio. 

CALDAS,  kal'dAs  (Sp.  plur.  of  calda,  Lat. 
calida,  warm  water,  Lat.  calidua,  hot) .    A  Span- 
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ish  term  for  warm  springs  applied  to  nUffleroua 
places  on  the  Iberian  Peninsula  on  account  of 
their  thermal  springs.  The  chief  of  them  are 
Caldas  de  Malavella,  Caldas  d'Estrach,  and  Cal- 
das  de  Montbuy,  in  Catalonia;  Caldas  de  Reyes, 
Caldas  de  Taipas,  Caldas  de  Faveios,  Caldas  de 
Rainha,  Caldas  de  Gerez,  in  Portugal.  The  name 
is  also  common  in  the  topography  of  South  Amer- 
ica, as  Caldas  de  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil. 

CALDAS,  Pbancisoo  Jost  de  (c.1770-1816). 
A  South  American  naturalist,  born  at  Popayan, 
New  Granada.  He  traveled  extensively  through 
that  country  and  Peru,  and  in  1804,  by  means  of 
a  barometer  and  a  sextant  constructed  by  him- 
self, measured  Mount  Chimborazo,  Mount  Tun- 
gueragua,  and  several  other  peaks.  He  was  in 
charge  of  the  observatory  established  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century  at  Santa  F6  de  BogoUl, 
and  his  valuable  observations  were  published  in 
the  Semenario  de  la  Nueva  Oranada,  the  first 
number  of  which  was  issued  in  1807  (repub- 
lished by  A.  Lasserre,  Paris,  1849).  Upon  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  1816,  Caldas  em- 
braced the  cause  of  independence,  was  condenmed 
to  death  by  Morillo,  and  executed. 

OALDAS-B  ABBOTS  A,  Domingos  (1740- 
1800) .  A  Brazilian  poet.  He  was  bom  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  was  the  son  of  a  freed  negress.  He 
entered  ihe  army,  participated  in  the  siege  of 
Colonia  do  Sacramento  in  1762,  and  afterwards 
went  to  Lisbon,  where  he  took  holy  orders.  His 
great  improvisational  gifts  made  him  a  favorite 
with  the  best  society  of  Lisbon.  His  poems  are 
tinged  with  melancholy  and  are  somewhat  pes- 
simistic in  tone.  Many  of  them  have  been  col- 
lected and  published  under  the  title,  A  Viola  de 
Loreno, 

GALDECOTT,  kftl'de-kot,  Randoiph  (1846- 
86).  An  English  illustrator,  bom  in  Chester. 
In  early  life  he  was  a  bank  clerk;  as  an  artist 
he  was  self-tought.  About  1871  he  went  to  Lon- 
,  don,  and  a  year  afterwards  settled  there,  and 
began  regularly  to  contribute  drawing  to  the 
leading  magazines.  His  first  illustrations  were 
done  for  Washington  Irving's  Old  Christmas 
(1876).  Among  others  are  those  for  Irving's 
Bracehridge  Hall  (1876),  and  for  books  by  Mrs. 
Ewing  and  Mrs.  Locker.  But  his  best  work  is  a 
series  of  children's  picture-books,  illustrated  in 
color.  The  series  began  with  John  Qilpin 
(1878),  and  ended  with  The  Great  Panjandrum 
Himself  (1886).  His  depiction  of  country  life 
and  animals  rivals  Leech  in  humor  and  draughts- 
manship. 

CALDBBA,  kAl-dft'rA  (Sp.,  kettle,  Engl,  cal- 
dron, referring  to  the  hollow  depression  of  vol- 
canic origin).  A  seaport  of  Chile,  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Atocama  (Map:  Chile,  C  9).  It  has  an 
excellent  harbor,  protected  by  breakwaters;  and 
exports  silver  and  copper,  being  the  port  for  the 
productive  mining  district  centring  at  Oopiap6, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail.  There  are 
silver  and  copper  smelters  here.  The  town  is 
the  seat  of  a  United  States  consular  agent. 
Population,  in   1896,   1878. 

GALDEBOir,  kal'd&-r6n',  Don  Serafiw  Es- 
TtBANEZ  (1801-67).  A  Spanish  poet  and  novel- 
ist. He  was  born  in  Malaga  in  1801,  studied 
law  at  the  University  of  Granada,  and  in  1822 
was  made  professor  of  poetry  and  rhetoric 
there.  A  volume  of  poems  which  he  published 
shortly  after  procured  for  him  some  distinction. 


Subsequently,  he  became  an  advocate  in  his  na^ 
tive  city,  but  still  continued  faithful  to  the 
Muses.  In  1830  he  went  to  Madrid,  where  he 
published  anonymously  his  only  volume  of  poems 
under  the  title  El  solitario  (1831).  He  also 
wrote  several  articles  on  Andalusian  manners 
for  the  Cartas  EspaHolas,  the  only  literary  jour- 
nal at  that  period  in  Spain.  In  1836  he  was  ap- 
pointed Civil  Governor  of  Logrofio,  but  an  acci- 
dent obliged  him  to  return  to  Madrid,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  collecting  MSS.  of  the  old 
national  literature,  to  be  the  basis  of  a  gieat 
critical  edition  of  the  Cancioneros  and  Roman- 
ceros.  Calderon  wrote  also  a  fine  novel,  CriS' 
tianos  y  Moriscos  (1838).  To  the  literature 
of  the  Spanish  Moors  he  paid  great  attention. 
His  Escenas  andaluzas  (1847)  are  a  series  of 
lively  sketches  of  Andalusian  life.  At  his  death, 
Febmary  6,  1867,  he  left  behind  him  a  work  on 
the  Expediciones  y  aventuras  de  los  EspaHoles  en 
Africa,  The  Spanish  Government  purchased  his 
very  valuable  library.  Consult  C&novas  del  Cas- 
tillo, El  solitario  y  su  tiempo,  etc.  (Madrid, 
1883). 

GALDEBOir,  Francisco  Garcia  (1834-1905). 
A  Peruvian  statesman,  born  in  Arequipa.  He 
became  professor  of  jurisprudence  at  the  age  of 
21,  was  elected  to  the  Peruvian  Congress  in  1867, 
and  in  1868  became  Minister  of  tne  Treasury. 
After  the  occupation  of  Lima  by  the  Chilean 
Army  in  1881,  and  the  flight  of  President  Pi^rola, 
Calderon  was  elected  Provisional  President  of 
Peru.  In  this  capacity  he  attempted  to  treat 
with  the  civilians  and  to  secure  the  cooperation 
of  the  United  States.  These  plans  were  fms- 
trated  by  the  Chileans,  who  sent  him  to  Val- 
paraiso as  a  prisoner.  Upon  his  return  to  Lima 
in  1886,  he  became  president  of  the  Senate.  He 
was  influential  in  arranging  the  Grace  contract, 
by  means  of  which  great  improvements  were 
made  in  the  finances  of  Peru.  His  principal 
publication  is  the  Dictionary  of  Peruvian  Legia» 
lation. 

OALDBBOlf,  kAlMSr-on,  Philippe  Hermo- 
6i:NB  ( 1833-98 ) .  An  English  subject  and  portrait 
painter  of  Spanish  extraction,  bom  in  Poitiers* 
He  studied  with  J.  M.  Leigh  in  London  and  with 
Picot  in  Paris,  but  established  himself  in  London, 
where  his  first  picture,  "By  the  Waters  of 
Babylon,"  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1863.  Among  his  most  noteworthy  paintings 
are  the  following:  "Her  Moat  High,  Noble,  and 
Puissant  Grace"  (186fi)  ;  "Tlie  British  Embassy 
at  Paris  During  the  Massacre  of  Saint  Bartholo- 
mew" (18G3) ;  "Joan  of  Arc"  (1877) ;  "The  Re- 
nunciation  of  Saint  Elizabeth  of  Hungary"  ( 189 1 ) . 

CALDEBOK,  Bridge  of.  See  Puento  dh 
Calderon. 

GALDEBOir  BE  LA  BABGA,  kard&rdn' 
dA  \k  hnrOcft,  Pedro  (1600-81).  An  eminent 
Spanish  dramatic  poet,  next  to  Lope  de  Vega, 
Spain's  greatest  dramatist,  and  the  most  typi- 
cally national  Spanish  writer  of  his  century.  He 
came  of  a  good  old  family,  and  was  bom  January 
17,  1600,  in  Madrid,  where  his  father  was  em- 
ployed  in  the  department  of  the  treasury;  was 
educated  at  the  Jesuit  college  in  that  city,  and 
tradition  says,  as  it  did  of  Cervantes,  that  he 
studied  for  a  time  in  Salamanca.  His  first  play 
was  written  at  the  age  of  13,  and  at  22  he  woi 
a  prize  in  a  poetical  contest  which  called  forth 
warm  praise  from  Lope  de  Vega.    Ten  years  of 
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militaiy  service  followed,  in  Italy  and  Flanders, 
though  there  is  some  discrepancy  in  dates.  But 
in  1635  he  is  once  more  in  Madrid,  writing  for 
the  stage.  Two  years  later  he  received  the  Order 
of  Santiago,  and  in  1648  had  to  interrupt  the 
composition  of  a  play  in  order  to  join  his  fellow 
knights  in  a  campaign  against  the  Catalan  rebels. 
In  1651  he  followed  the  example  of  Lope  de  Vega 
and  entered  the  priesthood,  booming  successively 
chaplain  at  Toledo,  honorary  chaplain  to  Philip 
IV.,  and  superior  of  the  Brotherhood  of  San  Pedro 
in  Madrid.  Yet  he  still  continued  to  write  for 
the  stage,  and  when  he  died.  May  5,  1681,  he  was 
engaged  upon  a  new  auto  acicramental,  a  form 
of  religious  play  in  which  he  excelled  all  his 
predecessors.  His  friend  De  Solis  wrote  of  him, 
**He  died,  as  they  say  the  swan  dies,  singing." 

With  Calderon  the  golden  period  of  Spanish 
drama  comes  to  a  close.  He  found  it  at  its 
heigh^  and  he  exhausted,  one  after  another,  the 
possibilities  of  its  several  types.  As  to  the  rank 
which  should  be  assigned  him,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  he  wrote  not  for  the  world,  but  for 
the  narrow  circle  of  his  own  age  and  country. 
He  was  essentially,  fundamentally  local;  he 
lacked  the  universality,  the  wide  numanity  of 
Shakespeare,  to  whom,  curiously  enough.  Fried- 
rich  Schlegel  found  him  superior.  He  lacked  the 
gift  of  finely  differentiating  his  characters.  They 
stand  less  fpr  individuals  than  for  personifica- 
Vons  of  certain  primitive  and  dominant  passions, 
love,  hate,  pride,  charity,  revenge.  His  leading 
motives  are  limited  in  number ;  they  almost  nar- 
row down  to  the  three  sentiments  of  loyalty  to 
the  King,  devotion  to  the  Church  and  the  'point 
of  honor,'  or  vengeance  inflicted  by  husband, 
father,  or  brother  upon  an  erring  woman.  Per- 
haps nothing  serves  better  to  illustrate  his  cir- 
cumscribed outlook  upon  life  than  the  plays  in 
which  this  last  theme  is  treated.  His  heroes 
have  nothing  of  the  lofty  passion  of  an  Othello, 
the  sublimity  of  a  noble  nature  gone  astray. 
They  impress  one  rather  as  cold-blooded  execu- 
tioners, sensitive  oxily  to  the  fear  of  being  made 
to  appear  absurd,  lliere  is  much  significance  in 
the  fact  that  of  all  the  surviving  plays  of  Cal- 
deron, only  three  have  been  found  capable  of  pro- 
duction on  the  modem  stage. 

Many  critics  think  that  Calderon  was  at  his 
best  as  a  writer  of  autos,  or  religious  plays, 
which  closely  resemble  the  mystery  plays  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  in  their  more  specialized  form 
are  a  sort  of  dramatized  exposition  of  the 
mystery  of  the  blessed  eucharist,  intended  for 
performance  on  Corpus  Christi  day.  Of  these 
autos,  nearly  eighty  are  extant,  although  the 
ntmnber  varies  in  different  authorities,  who  some- 
times fail  to  distinguish  between  the  auto  and 
the  more  secular  comedia  devota.  Of  the  regu- 
lar dramas,  there  are  about  120  surviving,  of 
which  the  best  known  are  El  Alcalde  de  Zalamea; 
El  principe  constante  (an  historical  play  deal- 
ing with  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Portugal)  ;  La 
dama  duendo  (The  Fairy  Lady)  ;  El  rn^Mico  de 
Ml  honra;  El  pinto  de  su  deshonra:  and  El 
mayor  tnonstruo  tos  zeloa  ( No  Monster  Like  Jeal- 
ousy). 

Editions  of  Calderon  are:  Keil's  (Leipzig, 
1827);  Hartzenbusch's  (Madrid,  Rivadeneyra, 
4  vols,  1872-74)  ;  and  Garcia  Ramen  (Madrid, 
1882)  ;  a  German  translation  of  the  plays,  by 
J.  D.  Gries  (9  vols.,  Berlin,  1862).  There  are 
^glish     translatiens     of     selected     plays     by 


M'Carthy  (1854-73);  Edward  FitMcrald  (3 
vols.,  1863)  ;  Archbishop  Trench  (1856) ;  and  N. 
MacCoU  (1888).  Consult:  Schmidt,  Die  Bchau- 
sptele  Calderone  (Elberfeld,  1857)  ;  Trench,  Es- 
say on  the  Life  and  OerUus  of  Calderon  (London, 
1880)  ;  Menendez  y  Pelayo,  Calderon  y  su  teatro^ 
(Madrid,  1881)  ;-Gtinthner,  Calderon  und  seine 
Werke  (Freiburg,  1888). 

CALDEBON  THE  COTTBTIEB.    A  story  of 
Spanish  romance  by  Bulwer  Lytton  (1838). 

OAIiDEBWOOD,  kfll'dgr-wyd,  David  (1576- 
1650).  A  Scottish  divine  and  ecclesiastical  his- 
torian. He  was  bom  in  Dalkeith,  of  a  good  fam- 
ily, and  about  1604  was  settled  as  Presbyterian 
minister  of  Crailing,  Roxburghshire,  a  few  miles 
southeast  of  Edinburgh.  Opposed  to  the  de- 
signs of  James  VI.  for  the  establishment  of 
Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  on  that  monarch's  visit 
to  his  native  country  in  1617,  he  and  other  min- 
isters signed  a  protest  against  a  bill,  then  before 
the  Scottish  Parliament,  for  granting  the  power 
of  framing  new  laws  for  the  Church  to  an  ecclesias- 
tical council  appointed  by  the  King,  and  in  con- 
sequence he  was  summoned  before  the  hi^  com- 
mission of  Saint  Andrews.  Refusing  to  submit, 
he  was  committed  to  prison  for  contiunacy,  and 
then  banished  the  kingdom.  He  retired  to  Hol- 
land, 1619,  and  in  1621,  in  English,  and  in  1623,. 
in  Latin,  published  at  Leyden,  under  the  pseudo- 
nym Edwardus  Didoclavius,  an  anagram  on  his 
name.  Latinized,  his  celebrated  controversial  work^ 
entitled  Altare  Damascenum,  etc.,  in  which  he 
rigorously  examined  the  origin  and  authority 
of  Episcopacy,  and  which  has  been  a  storehouse 
of  information  and  argument  in  favor  of  Presby- 
terianism.  After  King  James's  death,  in  1625,. 
he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  for  some  years  was 
engaged  collecting  all  the  memorials  relating  ta 
the  ecclesiastical  aflfairs  of  Scotland,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Reformation  there  to  the  death 
of  James  VI.  In  1640  he  became  minister  of 
Pencaitland,  near  Edinburgh,  and  in  1643  waa 
appointed  one  of  the  committee  for  drawing  up 
the  Directory  for  Public  Worship  in  Scotland. 
He  died  at  Jedburg,  October  29,  1650.  From 
the  original  MS.  of  his  History  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  an 
edition,  with  a  life,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thom- 
son, was  printed  for  the  Woodrow  Society,  in  a 
vols.  (Edinburgh,  1842-49). 

CALDEBWOOD,  Hewbt  (1830-97).  A 
Scotch  clergyman  and  philosopher,  bom  at  Pee- 
bles. He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  University 
in  1847-52,  studied  theolc^,  1852-66,  and  was 
minister  of  Greyfriars  Presbyterian  Church, 
Glasgow,  in  1856-68.  He  was  examiner  in  men- 
tal philosophy  at  the  University  of  Glasgow 
from  1861  to  1864,  and  from  1868  until  his 
death  was  professor  of  moral  philosophy  at 
Edinburgh  University.  He  published  The  Phi- 
losophy of  the  Infinite  (1864);  Handbook  of 
Moral  Philosophy  ( 1872)  ;  The  Relations  of  Mind 
and  Brain  (1879) ;  The  Relations  of  Science  and 
Religion  (1881) ;  and  Evolution  and  Man's  Place 
in  Nature. 

CALDICOTT,  kftl'dl-kot,  Alfbed  James  (1842- 
97).  An  English  musician  and  composer,  born 
in  Worcester.  He  studied  at  the  Leipzig  Con- 
servatory under  Richter,  Moscheles.  and  others; 
became  organist  of  Saint  Stephen's  Church,  Wor- 
cester, and  in  1882  was  appointed  to  a  professor- 
ship at  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  London.    His 
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works  include  many  songs  and  glees;  the  can- 
tatas The  Widow  of  Nain  (1881)  and  A  Rhine 
Legend  (1883)  ;  and  the  operettas  A  Moas-Rose 
Rent  (1883)  ernd  Old  Knocklea  (1884). 

CAXDIBBO,  kftl-dyft'rd  (anciently  Lat.  Colder- 
rium,  hot  baths,  from  calidua,,  warm).  A  de- 
cayed town  in  north  Italy,  8  miles  east  of 
Verona.  Its  hot  sulphur  springs  were  known  to 
the  Romans,  hence  the  name  Caldarium  (Map: 
Italy,  F  2).  Here  on  November  12,  1796,  the 
Austrians  repulsed  Napoleon,  and  on  October  29- 
<31,  1805,  a  series  of  bloody  battles  between  the 
Austrians  under  Archduke  Charles  and  the 
French  imder  Mass^na  occurred. 

CALDWELL,  kftld'wCl.  A  town  and  county- 
seat  of  Warren  County,  N.  Y.,  62  miles  north  of 
Albany,  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  Railroad  (Map:  New  York,  G  2). 
A  picturesque  location,  at  the  southern  end  of 
Lake  'George,  amid  mountain  scenery,  vies  with 
historical  associations  in  making  the  locality  pop- 
ular as  a  summer  resort.  Forts  George  and  Will- 
iam Henry  were  located  here.  Population,  in 
1890,  1377;  in  1900,  1465. 

CALDWELL.  A  village  and  county-seat  of 
Noble  County,  Ohio,  35  miles  north  of  Marietta, 
on  the  Cleveland  and  Marietta  and  the  Bellaire, 
Zanesville  and  Cincinnati  railroads  (Map:  Ohio, 
H  6).  It  is  a  coal  and  iron  mining,  and  oil-pro- 
ducing region.  Population,  in  1890,  1248;  in 
1900,  927. 

CALDWELL.  A  town  and  county-seat  of 
Burleson  County,  Tex.,  about  85  miles  east  by 
north  of  Austin,  on  the  Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa 
F6  Railroad  (Map:  Texas,  F  4).  It  has  a  trade 
in  the  products  of  an  agricultural  and  stock- 
raising  region,  and  contains  brick-yards,  cotton- 
gin,  grist  and  oil  mills,  marble-works,  etc. 
Population,  in  1890,  1250;  in  1900,  1535. 

CALDWELL,  Chables  Henbt  Bbomedqe 
(1823-77).  An  American  naval  officer.  He  was 
bom  in  Hingham,  Mass.,  and  entered  the  United 
States  Navy  in  1838.  He  took  part  in  the  bom- 
bardment of  Forts  Jackson  and  Saint  Philip  in 
1862,  and  commanded  the  mortar  flotilla  in  the 
operations  at  Port  Hudson  in  1863.  In  1870  he 
became  chief  of  staif  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Squadron.  He  reached  the  grade  of  commodore 
in  1874. 

CALDWELLy  James  (1734-81).  An  Ameri- 
can clergyman,  best  known  as  *the  soldier's 
parson.'  He  was  bom  in  Virginia,  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  1759,  became  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  in  1762, 
and  was  a  zealous  patriot  during  the  Revolution. 
In  1780  the  Tories  burned  his  house  and  church, 
and  soon  afterwards  a  British  force  from  Staten 
Island  fell  upon  the  village  of  Connecticut  Farms 
(now  Union,  N.  J.),  where  Caldwell's  wife  and 
children  had  taken  refuge,  and  murdered  his 
wife  while  she  was  praying  with  her  cliildren. 
The  story  is  told  of  Caldwell's  distributing  hyinn- 
books  to  some  soldiers  who  were  short  of  wad- 
ding, with  the  exhortation,  "Now,  boys,  put 
Watts  into  them."  He  was  shot  and  killed  by 
a  patriot  sentinel  during  a  dispute  about  a 
package  that  the  soldier  declared  it  his  duty 
to  examine.  The  soldier  was  tried  by  the  civil 
authorities  for  murder,  and  was  convicted  and 
executed.  A  fine  monument  to  Caldwell  was 
dedicated  at  Elizabethtown  on  the  sixty- fourth 
anniversary  of  his  death. 


CALDWELL,  Samxtel  Lunt  (1820-89).  An 
American  educator.  He  was  born  in  Newbury- 
port,  Mass.,  and  graduated  from  Waterville  ( now 
Colby)  College  in  1839,  and  from  Newton  Theo- 
logical Institution  in  1845.  He  held  pastorates 
in  Bangor,  Maine,  and  Providence,  R.  I.,  for 
twenty-seven  years,  and  was  professor  of  Church 
history  at  the  Newton  Seminary  from  1873  to 
1878.  He  then  became  second  president  of  Vas- 
sar  College,  succeeding  Dr.  J.  H.  Raymond,  and 
held  this  position  until  1885. 

CA^LEB  (dog).  The  name  both  of  an  individ- 
ual and  of  a  Kenizzite  clan,  mentioned  in  I.  Sam. 
XXV.  3;  Num.  xxxii.  12;  Judges  i.  15;  I.  Chron. 
ii.  9  al.  It  was  probably  of  Edomitish  origin. 
Before  the  time  of  David  (c.1033-993  B.C.),  it  was 
established  in  Hebron  and  its  neighborhood.  Caleb 
ben  Jephimneh  is  the  eponymous  hero  of  the  clan, 
representing  its  advance  from  Arabia  into  the 
Negeb.  In  the  story  of  the  spies.  Num.  xiii.  6, 
it  even  represents  Judah.  Post-exilic  genealogies 
connect  Caleb  closely  with  Jerahmeel,  as  a  young- 
er brother,  and  both  through  Hezzron  and  Perez 
with  Judah.  It  is  possible  that  these  genealo- 
gies reflect  vaguely  the  outlines  of  a  history,  of 
which  northwestern  Arabia  and  the  Negeb  were 
the  scenes,  before  the  different  elements  were 
welded  together  into  the  kingdom  of  Judah  by 
David. 

CALEB.  (1)  The  foster-mothel*  of  Saint 
George  in  the  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom* 
(2)  A  caricature  of  Lord  Grey  of  Wark,  in 
Dryden's  Absalom  and  Achitophel. 

CALEB  WTTiLTAMS.  A  novel  by  William 
Godwin,  published  in  May,  1794.  It  is  a  study 
in  the  relativity  of  ethics.  For  the  plot,  see 
Falkland.  It  was  dramatized  by  Cohnan  the 
Younger.     See  Ibon  Chest,  The. 

CAL'EDO^NLA.  (Lat.,  Gk.  KoKridowla,  KaUdo- 
nia,  still  retained  in  Cymr.  Coed  Celyddon,  Cale- 
donian Forest) .  The  name  given  to  the  northern 
part  of  Britannia,  beyond  the  firths  of  Forth  and 
Clyde,  by  Tacitus  and  the  later  Romans.  The 
derivation  is  very  uncertain.  Agricola  attempted 
the  conquest  of  Caledonia,  which  he  invaded  in 
A.D.  80  and  the  following  years.  In  84  he  de- 
feated Galgacus,  who  had  formed  a  union  of  all 
the  tribes,  but  was  prevented,  by  his  recall,  from 
pursuing  the  conquest.  Later  Hadrian,  Septimius 
Severus,  and  others  attempted  to  subdue  Cale- 
donia, but  the  inhabitants  succeeded  in  maintain- 
ing their  independence.  The  natives  made  con- 
stant incursions  into  Britain.  In  the  Fourth  and 
Fifth  centuries,  under  the  names  of  Scots  and, 
Picts  (q.v.),  they  preyed  upon  the  Britons,  espe- 
cially after  the  withdrawal  of -the  Roman  legions/ 
until  the  island  was  occupied  by  the  Angles  and 
Saxons.     See  Britannia,  and  Scotland. 

CALEDONXA.,  New.    See  New  Caledonia. 

CAL'EDCNIAN  CANAL.  A  chain  of  natu- 
ral lakes  in  Scotland,  62  miles  long,  united  by 
artificial  canals  and  traversing  the  Great  Glen  of 
Albin,in  Inverness-shire, from  northeast  to  south- 
west, and  connecting  the  North  Sea  with  the  At- 
lantic. The  lakes  are  Beauly,  Ness,  Oich,  Lochy, 
Eil,  and  Linnhe  (Map:  Scotland,  D  2).  They 
communicate  by  cuts  120  feet  broad  at  the  sur- 
face, 50  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  17  feet  deep,  the 
total  length  of  these  artificial  channels  being 
2SUBiiles.  The  canal  was  formed  to  avoid  danger- 
ous   and    tedious    navigation,  by    the    Pentland 
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Firth,  Cape  Wrath,  and  the  Hebrides;  the  die- 
taooe  between  Kinnaird's  Head  and  the  Sound  of 
Mull  by  this  route  being  600  miles,  but  by  the 
canal  250,  with  an  average  saving  of  9^  days 
for  sailing  vessels.  The  highest  part  is  Loch 
Oich,  105  feet  above  the  sea.  There  are  28  locks, 
each  170  to  180  feet  long,  and  40  feet  wide,  with 
a  rise  or  lift  of  water  of  8  feet.  Eight  of  the 
locks,  called  Neptune's  staircase,  occur  in  suc- 
cMsioa  near  the  west  end  of  the  canal.  Begun 
nnder  Telford,  in  1803,  the  canal  was  opened 
in  1823.  Ships  of  500  to  600  tons  can  pass 
through.  It  is  chiefly  used  by  fishing-boats  and 
for  local  traffic,  and  in  the  summer  season  is 
much  frequented  by  tourists  attracted  by  the 
picturesque  scenery  and  points  of  interest  on  both 
sides  of  the  cantd. 

CAL'EIKyVIA  SPBIHGHSL  A  health  resort 
in  Preaeott  County,  Ontario,  Canada,  about  10 
miles  southwest  of  Orignal,  and  60  miles  nearly 
due  west  of  Montreal  ( Map :  Quebec,  C  5) .  It  is 
famous  for  its  alkaline  springs. 

CAOiEF,  or  CALFE,  Robebt  (c.l648-1710). 
A  Boston  merchant,  who  published,  in  1700, 
Ifore  Wonders  of  the  JnvUible  World,  a  satirical 
reply  to  Cotton  Mather's  Wonders  of  the  Invisi- 
ble World  (1692).  His  argument  against  the 
witchcraft  persecutions  and  lus  attack  on  Mather 
called  out  from  the  latter's  parishioners,  in  de- 
ftiue  of  their  pastor.  Some  Feu?  Remarks  upon 
4  Smndalous  Book  Against  the  (}ovemmeHt  and 
Ministry  of  A'eir  England,  Cakf's  book  was  also 
publicly  burned  at  Cambridge  bv  order  of  In- 
crease Mather,  then  president  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege. 

CAI£in>AB  (Lat.  oalendarium,  account- 
hook,  interest  falling  due  on  the  calends,  from 
tvlenda,  calends).  The  mode  of  adjusting  the 
months  and  other  divisions  of  the  civil  year  to 
the  natural  or  solar  year.  The  necessity  of  some 
division  and  measurement  of  time  must  have 
l>een  early  felt.  The  phases  or  changes  of  the 
moon  supplied  a  natural  and  very  obvious  mode 
of  dividixig  and  reckoning  time,  and  hence  the 
division  into  months  (q.v.;  see  also  Week)  of 
^  or  30  days  was,  perhaps,  the  earliest  and 
most  universal.  But  it  would  soon  be  observed 
that,  for  many  purposes,  the  changes  of  the  sea- 
Mns  were  more  serviceable  as  marks  of  division ; 
and  thus  arose  the  division  into  years  (q.v.), 
determined  by  the  motions  of  the  sun.  It  was 
soon,  however,  discovered  that  the  year,  or 
larger  division,  did  not  contain  an  exact  num- 
her  of  the  smaller  divisions  or  months,  and  that 
an  accommodation  was  neoessary;  and  various 
aot  very  dissimilar  expedients  were  employed  for 
rorrecting  the  error  that  arose.  The  ancient 
Egyptians  had  a  year  determined  by  the  changes 
of  the  seasons,  without  reference  to  the  changes 
of  the  moon,  and  containing  .^OS  days,  divided 
into  twelve  months  of  30  days  each,  with  five 
rapplementary  days  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
'Wish  year  consisted,  in  the  earliest  periods,  as 
H  still  does,  of  twelve  lunar  months,  a  thir- 
teeath  being  from  time  to  time  introduced,  to 
■eetnniDodate  it  to  the  sun  and  seasons.  This 
via  also  the  case  with  the  ancient  Syrians, 
Macedonians,  etc  The  Jewish  months  have  al- 
ternately 29  and  30  days;  and  in  a  cycle  of  19 
yean  there  are  7  years  having  the  intercalary 
month,  some  of  these  years  having  also  one,  and 
•ome  two  days  more  than  others,  so  that  #e 
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length  of  the  year  varies  from  363  to  885  days. 
The  Greeks,  in  the  most  ancient  periods,  reck- 
oned according  to  real  lunar  months,  twelve 
making  a  year;  and  about  B.C.  594  Solon  intro- 
duced in  Athens  the  mode  of  reckoning  alter- 
nately 30  and  29  days  to  the  month,  accommo- 
dating this  civil  year  of  354  days  to  the  solar 
year  by  occasional  introduction  of  an  intercalary 
month.  A  change  was  afterwards  made,  by 
which  three  times  in  8  years  a  month  of  30  days 
was  intercalated,  making  the  average  length  of 
the  year  865%  days.    See  Metonio  Cycle. 

The  Romans  are  said  to  have  had  originally 
a  year  of  10  months;  but  in  the  time  of  their 
kings  tliey  adopted  a  lunar  year  of  355  days, 
divided  into  12  months,  with  an  occasional  inter- 
calary month.  Through  the  ignorance  of  the 
priests,  who  had  the  charge  of  this  matter,  the 
utmost  confusion  gradually  arose,  which  Julius 
Csesar  remedied  (B.C.  46)  by  the  introduction  of 
the  Julian  Calendar,  according  to  which  the  year 
has  ordinarily  365  days,  and  every  fourth  year 
is  a  leap  year  of  366  days— the  length  of  the 
year  bein^  thus  assumed  as  365%  days,  while  it 
is  in  reality  365  days,  5  hours,  48  minutes,  and 
46  seconds;  or  11  minutes,  14  seconds  less. 
Cesar  gave  the  months  the  number  of  days  they 
still  have.    See  Kalends. 

So  perfect  was  the  Julian  style  of  reckoning 
that  it  prevailed  generally  among  Christian  na- 
tions, and  remained  undisturbed  till  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  remaining  error  of  11  minutes  or 
so  had  amounted,  in  1582,  to  10  complete  days, 
the  vernal  equinox  falling  on  the  11th  instead 
of  the  2l8t  of  March,  as  it  did  at  the  time  of 
the  Council  of  Nice,  aJ).  325.  This  shifting  of 
days  had  caused  great  disturbances,  by  unfixing 
the  times  of  the  celebration  of  Easter,  and 
hence  of  all  the  other  movable  feasts,  and  ac- 
cordingly, Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  after  careful 
study,  with  the  aid  of  Clavius,  the  astronomer, 
ordained  that  10  days  should  be  deducted  from 
the  year  1582,  by  calling  what,  according  to  the 
old  calendar,  would  have  been  reckoned  the  5th 
of  October  the  15th  of  October,  1582;  and,  in 
order  that  this  displacement  might  not  recur, 
it  was  further  ordained  that  every  hundredth 
year  (1800,  1900,  2100,  etc.)  should  not  be 
counted  a  leap  year,  excepting  every  fourth  hun- 
dredth, beginning  with  2000.  In  this  way  the 
difference  between  the  civil  and  natural  year 
will  not  amount  to  a  day  in  5000  years.  In 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  part  of  Italy,  the  Pope 
was  exactly  obeyed.  In  Francs  the  change  took 
place  in  the  same  year,  by  calling  the  10th  the 
20th  of  December.  In  the  Low  Countries  the 
change  was  from  the  16th  December  to  the 
25th ;  but  it  was  resisted  by  the  Protestant  part 
of  the  community  till  the  year  1700.  The  Catho- 
lic nations,  in  general,  adopted  the  style  or- 
dained by  their  sovereign  pontiff;  but  the  Pro- 
testants were  then  too  much  inflamed  against 
Catholicism  in  all  its  relations  to  receive  even 
a  purely  scientific  improvement  from  such 
hands.  The  Lutherans  of  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, and,  as  already  mentioned,  of  the  Low 
Countries,  at  length  gave  way  in  1700,  when  it 
had  become  necessary  to  omit  11  instead  of  10 
days.  A  bill  to  this  eflfect  had  been  brought  be- 
fore the  Parliament  of  England  in  1585,  but 
does  not  appear  to  have  gone  beyond  a  second 
reading  in  the  House  of  I^ords.    It  was  not  till 
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1751,  and  after  great  inconvenience  had  been 
experienced  for  nearly  two  centuries,  from  the 
difference  of  the  reckoning,  that  an  act  was 
passed  (24  Geo.  II.,  1751)  for  equalizing  the 
style  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  with  that 
used  in  other  countries  of  Europe.  It  was  then 
enacted  that  11  days  should  be  omitted  after 
the  2d  of  September,  1752,  so  that  the  ensuing 
day  should  be  the  14th.  A  similar  change  was 
about  the  same  time  made  in  Sweden  and  Tus- 
cany, and  Russia  is  now  the  only  country  which 
adheres  to  the  old  style;  an  adherence  which 
renders  it  necessary,  when  a  letter  is  thence  ad- 
dressed to  a  person  in  another  country,  that  the 

date  should  be  given  thus :  April  ^  or    "^^    ■ 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  years  1800  and 
1900,  not  being  considered  by  us  as  leap  years, 
have  interjected  two  more  days,  making  the  dif- 
ference thirteen  days  between  old  and  new  style. 
French  Rkvolutionabt  Calendar.  The 
French  nation,  in  1793,  undertook  the  task  of 
making  a  new  calendar,  professedly  upon  philo- 
sophical principles.  The  new  era  was  dated 
from  the  minute  of  the  autumnal  equinox  (Sep- 
tember 22,  1792),  which  was  also  the  day  from 
which  the  existence  of  the  Republic  was  reck- 
oned (although  the  formal  proclamation  of  the 
Republic  was  on  September  21).  There  were  12 
months  of  30  days  each,  divided  into  decades,  in 
which  the  days  were  named  numerically — Pri- 
midi,  Duodi,  and  so  on,  up  to  Decadi.  The  re- 
maining five  days  were  grouped  as  festal  days  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  known  as  Sansculot  tides. 
The  months,  seasons,  and  festivals  were  arranged 
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DAY  or' THE  MONTH 

Jan. 
Oct. 

Apr. 
July 
Jmu. 

Sept. 
Dec. 

June 

Feb. 
Mar. 
Nov. 

Aug. 
Feb. 

May 

1 

8 

16 

92 

99 

X 

+ 

= 

• 

II 

t 

§ 

Monday 

2 

9 

16 

93 

30 

9 

X 

-f- 

= 

• 

II 

t 

Tuesday 

10 

17 

94 

31 

t 

8 

X 

+ 

= 

• 

II 

Wednesday 

11 

18 

96  1  39 

II 

t 

§ 

X 

+ 

= 

• 

Thursday 

19 

19 

*•! 

• 

11 

t 

S 

X 

-f 

= 

Friday 

18 

90 

«\ 

= 

• 

II 

t 

8 

X 

+ 

Saturday 

14 

21 

98 

-h 

= 

• 

II 

t 

8 

X 

Sundfty 

1798 
1804 
1810 

1891 
1897 
18S2 
1888 

1849 
1866 
1860 
1866 

187*7 
1883 
1888 
1894 
1900 
1906 

1917 
1993 
1928 
1934 

1946 

1799 
1806 
1811 
1818 
1899 

18^ 
1839 
1844 
1860 

1861 
1867 
1872 
1878 

1889 
1895 
1901 
1907 
1912 
1918 

1929 
1936 
1940 
1949 

1800 
1806 

1817 
1823 
1828 
1834 

1846 
1861 
18S6 
1869 

187*3 
1879 
1884 
1890 

1909 

1913 
1919 
1924 
1930 

1941 
1947 

1801 
1807 
1819 
1818 

1829 
1836 
1840 
1846 

1857 
1863 
1868 
1874 

1886 
1891 
1896 
1903 
1908 
1914 

1926 
1931 
1936 
1942 

1802 

1813 
1819 
1824 
1830 

184*1 
1847 
1862 
1858 

1869 
1876 
1880 
1886 

i*89^ 

1909 
1916 
1920 
1926 

193^ 
1943 
1948 

1803 
1808 
1814 

1826 
1831 
1836 
1842 

1863 
1869 
1864 
1870 

188*1 
1887 
1892 
1898 
1904 
1910 

192*i 
1927 
19;i2 
1938 

194*9 

1809 
1816 
1820 
1826 

leafr 

1843 
184S 
1864 

1866 
1871 
1876 
1882 

189*3 
1899 
1905 
1911 
1916 
1922 

1933 
1939 
19441 
1960 

NOTE 

The   Italic 
months  are  for 
use  in  bissex- 
tile years  only. 
No    attention 
need  be  paid  to 
leap  years,  un- 
less  the  date 
falls  in  Janu- 
ary or  Febru- 
ary. 
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as  follows  (the  table  being  for  the  years  I.,  II., 
III.,  v.,  VI.,  VII.,  the  dates  varying  by  one  or 
two  days  in  the  remaining  years)  : 

AUTUMN. 

Vend^miaire Vintage  month.  .22  Sept  to  21  Oct. 

Brumaire Fog  month 22  Oct.  to  20  Not. 

Primaire Sleet  month 21  Nov.  to  20  Dec. 

WIRTEB. 

NlTftse Snow  month 21  Dec.  to  19  Jan. 

PluriAse Rain  month 20  Jan.  to  18  Feb. 

VentOse Wind  month 19  Feb.  to  20  Mar. 

BPBIlfO. 

Germinal Seed  month 21  Mar.  to  19  April 

Flor«al Blossom  month.20  April  to  19  May 

Prairial Pasture  month..20  M^y  to  18  June 

BTTMMBB. 

Messldor. Harvest month..l9  June  to  18  July 

Feryldor.orThermidor..Heat  montii 19  July  to  17  Aug. 

Fmctldor Fri^it  month 18  Aug.  to  16HepL 

8AK80ULOTT10B8,  OB  FEASTS  DBOICATBO  TO 

LesVertus The  Virtues 17  Sept. 

LeOftnie Genius ISSept. 

Le  Travail Labor 19  Sept. 

L'Opinion Opinion 20  Sept. 

Lee  Rteompenses Rewards .21  Sept. 

A  sixth  additional  day  in  leap  years  was 
named  le  jour  de  la  Revolution.  This  calendar 
was  a  product  of  the  revolt  against  Christianity, 
and  it  existed  until  the  old  system  was  restored 
by  Napoleon,  December  31,  1805.     See  Chboxol- 

OOY. 

Perpetual  Calendar.    An  arrangement   for 
ascertaining  the   day  of   the  week   correspond- 
ing to  any  desired  date,  and  for  solving  other 
similar  problems.     The  following  form  of  per- 
petual calendar  was  arranged  by  Capt.  J.  Her- 
schel,   and   is   probably    the 
best  yet   devised.     As"  here 
given,   it  covers  the  period 
from   1798   to   1950,  but    it 
can    be    extended    easily    in 
either   direction. 

Every  date  is  composed  of 
four  elements,  viz.: 

(1)  Day  of  the  week. 

(2)  Day  of  the  month. 

(3)  Name  of  the  month. 

(4)  Number  of  the  year. 
Any   three    of    these    ele- 

ments  being  given,  we  can 
find  the  fourth  from  the 
perpetual  calendar.  Thus, 
suppose  we  wish  to  find 
what  day  of  the  week  cor- 
responded to  March  4,  1865, 
on  which  day  Lincoln  was 
inaugurated  President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  second 
time.  Entering  the  calendar 
in  the  column  headed 
*March,'  and  opposite  the 
*day  of  the  month'  4,  we 
find  the  sign  +.  Now,  en- 
tering the  column  contain- 
ing the  year  1865,  and  go- 
ing up  it  to  the  same  sign 
-|-,  we  find  opposite  that 
sign,  on  the  right,  the  *day 
of  the  week'  Saturday.  Ac- 
cordingly, Lincoln  was  in- 
augurated on  a  Saturday. 

Again,   suppose    it   is   re> 
quired  to  find  in  what  years 
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Harch  4  (inauguration  day)  can  fall  on  a  Sun- 
day. As  before,  for  Mkrch*4  we  find  the  sign  +• 
Opposite  Sunday  we  find  that  sign  in  the  first 
c<Humn  of  years,  beginning  with  1798,  1804,  etc. 
In  all  the  years  in  this  column,  therefore,  March 
4  will  fall  on  a  Sunday.  But  Presidential  in- 
augurations usually  occur  only  in  ^ears  follow- 
ing leap  years,  which  latter  are  indicated  by 
italic8  in  the  perpetual  calendar.  Ckinsequently, 
Sunday  inaugurations  occurred  in  1821,  1849, 
1877,  and  will  occur  in  1917,  1945. 

PftiiaTiyE  Calendar.  Among  Amerind  tribes, 
inchoate  writing  in  the  form  of  a  rude  inscrip- 
tion, sometimes  called  Vinter  count,'  recording 
notable  events  in  the  life  of  an  individual  or  the 
history  of  a  tribe.  The  woodland  tribes  made  the 
inscriptions  on  trees  or  on  birch  bark;  dressed 
skins  were  used  by  tiie  tribes  of  the  prairies; 
some  of  the  tribes  of  the  arid  regions  (e.g.  the 
Prina)  incised  rude  mnemonic  symbols  on  canes 
or  wands;  while  in  Mexico  and  Yucatan  calendric 
inscriptions  of  related  character,  although  rccord- 
I  ed  in  more  or  less  arbitrary  glyphs,  rather  than 
rude  ideographs  or  ikonographs,  were  preserved 
in  scrolls  or  books  of  maguey  paper.  See  Abch^- 
OLOOT,  Amebican  ;  and  Man,  Science  of. 

CAXENDAB.  In  general,  an  orderly  list  of 
things,  especially  with  reference  to  dates,  or  of 
events.     Specifically : 

Calendab  of  Court,  the  official  list  of  causes 
pending  in  the  court  for  trial  or  argument.  It 
generally  contains  the  names  of  the  parties  and 
of  their  attorneys,  as  well  as  the  date  and  nature 
of  the  issue,  i.e'  whether  of  fact  or  of  law.  Ordi- 
narily, the  causes  are  entered  in  the  order  of 
their*  date  of  issue  (q.v.)»  the  first  one  being 
that  in  which  issue  has  been  joined  the  longest; 
but  the  statutes  and  court  rules  give  precedence 
to  some  cases  over  others.  Certain  actions 
brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State  may 
be  advanced  and  tried  out  of  their  chronological 
order.  Criminal  cases  are  entitled  to  a  preference 
over  civil  suits,  and  among  criminal  cases  those 
for  capital  offenses  have  precedence  over  others. 

Calendab  of  Pbisonebs.  In  England,  a  sher- 
iff's certified  list  of  all  prisoners  in  his  custody 
awaiting  trial  ior  felony,  prepared  for  a  court 
sitting  under  a  commission  of  jail  delivery 
iq.v.).  In  the  United  States  similar  lists  are 
often  required,  either  of  the  sheriff  or  of  the 
keeper  of  a  prison. 

CAIiENDBBIKG  (Fr.  calandre,  roller,  from 
Lat.  cylindruSy  6k.  K6\ip9pos,  kylindroa,  cylin- 
der, roller).  The  term  applied  to  the  finishing 
process  by  which  a  glazed  or  polished  surface  is 
given  to  paper  and  various  textile  fabrics,  such 
as  linen  ^.nd  cotton.  It  is  usually  done  by  pass- 
ing the  fabric  between  cylinders  or  rolls  under 
pressure,  hence  the  origin  of  the  term,  which  is 
a  corruption  of  cylinderipg.  The  familiar  do- 
mestic process  of  starching  and  ironing  illus- 
trates in  a  simple  form  the  object  and  result  of 
calendering,  and  the  common  domestic  mangle  is 
a  near  approach  in  a  simple  form  of  the  large 
calendering  machines  used  in  paper  and  textile 
manufacture.  These  machines  consist  of  a  series 
of  from  three  to  twelve  rolls  or  'bowls'  set  one 
above  the  other  in  a  strong  iron  frame  and  so 
arranged  that  heavy  pressures  can  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  rolls,  and,  therefore,  on  the  fabric 
which  is  passed  between  them.  The  rolls  were 
formerly  made  of  wood,  but  this  material  proved 


unsatisfactory  because  it  warped.  At  present, 
when  metal  rolls  are  not  used,  the  rolls  are  made 
of  paper  or  cotton  rendered  solid  by  hydraulie 
pressure.  Metal  rolls  are  made  of  steel,  chilled 
cast  iron,  or  brass,  and  are  often  made  hollow,  to 
allow  them  to  be  heated  internally  where  hot 
calendering  is  required.  The  process  of  calender- 
ing consists  in  passing  the  fabric  between  the 
rolls  a  number  of  times,  depending  upon  the  ma- 
terial and  the  finish  required.  Often  cloths  are 
starched  before  being  calendered.  To  impart  a 
glaze  or  polish  one  of  the  pair  of  rolls  is  made  to 
revolve  faster  than  the  other,  which  causes  it  to 
slide  on  the  fabric,  with  exactly  the  same  effect 
as  results  from  the  sliding  back  and  forth  of 
the  flatirQn  in  'ironing*  or  polishing  the  domes- 
tic linen.  Sometimes  the  surfaces  of  the  rolls 
have  slightly  raised  patterns  which  produce  the 
effect  known  as  watering.  In  making  the  rolls 
for  calendering  the  utmost  accuracy  of  workman- 
ship is  exercised  to  secure  a  truly  cylindrical 
sui^ace;  metal  rolls  are  turned  on  a  lathe,  then 
ground  and  finally  polished.  Great  care  has  also 
to  be  taken  in  setting  the  rolls  in  the  frame  and 
in  adjusting  them  to  each  other.  The  method 
of  applying  the  pressure  is  by  using  weights  or 
by  hydraulic  presses,  or  by  means  of  screws,  the 
former  being  preferable  where  heavy  pressures 
are  required.    See  Beetung. 

CAXEKDEBSy  The  Thbee.  Three  one-eyed 
dervishes  in  The  Arabian  Xigfita.  They  are  dis- 
guised as  beggars,  but  turn  out  to  be  princes. 

CALENDS.     See  Kalends. 

CALEKTUBA,  ka'l«n-tlR$^r&  (Sp.,  from  Lat. 
calere,  to  glow,  to  be  hot).  A  medical  term  for- 
merly applied  to  a  tropical  fever  with  acute 
delirium,  never  fully  described,  but  supposed  to 
attack  sailors  in  hot  climates.  The  word  was 
revived  during  the  Spanish-American  War,  as 
applied  to  a  prevalent  fever  in  Cuba  and  the 
'Philippine  Islands;  also  called  Cuban  fever.  It 
it  said  to  begin  without  prodromal  symptoms, 
a  chill  and  a  temperature  of  103**  F.  ushering 
in  the  disease.  The  temperature  is  likely  to  rise 
higher;  muscular  pains  supervene,  with  head- 
ache, loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  and  marked  weak- 
ness. Many  cases  recover  spontaneously  in  a 
week.  Calomel,  followed  by  a  saline  cathartic, 
is  given  with  success.  Quinine  is  said  to  pos- 
sess no  efficacy. 

CALEPINEy  kftKe-p^n,  Sib.  A  knight  in 
Spenser's  Faerie  Queene.  The  most  notable  of 
his  feats  is  the  slaying  of  a  bear  with  his  hands 
alone. 

CALEPIKO,  k&'l&pe^nd,  Ambbogio  (1435- 
1511).  An  Italian  lexicographer.  He  was  an 
Augustine  monk,  and  devoted  his  entire  life  to 
the  making  of  a  polyglot  dictionary.  The  first 
edition  appeared  in  1502;  the  Aldi  published 
eighteen  editions  of  it  in  a  half -century  (1542- 
92).  That  of  1590  comprises  eleven  languages, 
some  of  them  added  by  Passerat  and  others.  The 
word  Calepinus  came  to  mean  *a  dictionary.' 

CAI/GAKY.  A  city  in  the  Province  of  Al- 
berta, Canada,  and  the  centre  of  a  large  stock- 
raising  region,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad, 
2264  miles  west  of  Montreal,  and  838  miles  west 
of  Winnipeg  (Map:  Northwest  Territories,  G  4). 
It  was  incorporated  in  1885,  having  been  a  Hud- 
son Bay  post  prior  to  the  construction  of  the 
railroad.     It  lies  on  a  beautiful  plateau  nearly 
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surrounded  by  Bow  and  Elbow  rivers,  and  backed 
on  three  sides  by  lofty  hills  above  which  are  seen 
the  Kooky  Mountains.  It  is  an  important  dis- 
tributing point  for  freight  and  the  chief  supply 
station  for  the  mountain  mining  districts.  It 
ships  large  quantities  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses, 
and  has  a  large  trade  in  furs  and  hides.  Its 
industries  include  the  railway  works  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  leather-making,  soap- 
works,  and  brewing.  The  town  is  largely  built 
of  a  light-gray  stone.  It  contains  churches, 
banks,  good  hotels,  and  schools,  some  costly  pub- 
lic and  private  buildings,  water-works,  electric 
lights,  and  a  good  sewer  system.  It  is  one  of 
the  chief  stations  of  the  Northwest  Mounted 
Police.  The  large  Sarcee  Indian  Reserve  lies  to 
the  south wesi  of  the  town.  Population,  in  1891, 
3876;  in  1901,  4866.  Consult  Calgary  Alberta 
(Calgary,  1900). 

CALHOTTN,  kal-h^RJii',  John  Caldwell  ( 1782- 
1850).  An  American  statesman,  of  Scotch-Irish 
descent,  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
Be  was  the  third  son  of  Patrick  and  Martha 
(Caldwell)  Calhoun,  and  was  bom  in  the  Abbe- 
ville District  (now  county).  South  Carolina, 
March  18, 1782.  Though  early  of  a  meditative  dis- 
position, he  had,  owing  to  the  moderate  circum- 
stances of  his  family,  little  regular  schooling,  and 
ie  was  18  before  he  began  the  systematic  study 
under  his  brother-in-law  which  fitted  him  in  1802 
to  enter  the  junior  class  at  Yale.  He  graduated 
in  1804  with  high  honors,  and  then  having  stud- 
ied law,  partly  in  Charleston,  he  began  to  p'rac- 
tice  in  Abbeville  in  1807.  He  was  soon  sent 
^  the  State  Legislature,  and  in  1811  was  elected 
to  Congress — the  same  year  marrying  a  second 
cousin,  Floride  Calhoun,  who  had  a  moderate 
fortune.  He  sided  with  Clay  and  the  war  party 
in  Congress,  and  on  account  of  his  strong  per- 
sonality came  quickly  to  the  front.  He  was  dis- 
tinctly nationalistic  in  his  politics  at  this  time,, 
laying  himself  open  to  a  charge  of  inconsistency 
when  he  later  became  a  leader  of  the  strict  con- 
structionists. In  1816  he  was  in  favor  of  a  na- 
tional bank,  advocated  a  strengthening  of  the 
navy  for  defense,  and  favored,  as  a  means  of 
binding  together  the  widely  spread  Republic,  not 
only  internal  improvements  in  the  shape  of  per- 
manent roads,  but  also  a  protective  tariff.  Cal- 
houn became  Secretary  of  War  in  Monroe's  Cabi- 
net in  March,  1817,  showing  marked  ability  in 
the  administration  of  a  department  then  in  the 
utmost  disorder.  He  prepared,  at  the  request  of 
the  House,  a  note>\'orthy  report  on  roads  and 
canals,  and  drew  up  one  on  Indian  affairs  which 
has  received  great  praise.  The  army  was  re- 
duced, and  Calhoun's  reorganization  of  it  proved 
so  satisfactory  that  his  system  was  adhered  to 
by  his  successors.  In  1820  he  favored  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise.  He  was  now  mentioned  as 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  but  (General  Jack- 
son proved  more  popular,  and  Calhoun  was 
elected  Vice-President  in  1824,  with  the  support 
of  the  two  principal  parties.  Turning  to  Jack- 
son's side,  in  opposition  to  Adams,  he  was  again 
elected  in  1828.  The  passing  of  the  Tariff  of 
Abominations'  of  1828,  the  protective  features  of 
which  bore  hard  on  the  agricultural  State  of 
South  Carolina,  was  the  occasion  of  Calhoim's 
preparing  a  paper  setting  forth  the  claims  of 
State  sovereignty.  This  document  was  issued  by 
the  Legislature  of  his  State,  and  is  known  as  the 
"South  Carolina  Exposition."     A  definite  break 


with  Jackson  followed  the  President's  discovery 
that  Calhoun  had  sought  to  call  him  to  account 
for  his  course  in  the  ^minole  War.  Then,  when 
Jackson  tried,  with  the  aid  of  Martin  Van 
Buren,  to  reinstate  in  Waahinfrton  society  the 
notorious  Mrs.  Eaton,  Calhoun  refused  to  co- 
operate with  him,  thus  widening  the  breach. 
Jackson's  hold  on  the  people  was  so  great  that 
he  could  dictate  his  successor,  and  Calhoun's 
chances  of  becoming  President  were  now  gone. 
Wlien  Calhoun  became  convinced  that  the  re- 
peal of  the  protective  tariff  could  not  be  se- 
cured through  Jackson,  he  published,  July  26, 
1831,  a  manifesto,  carrying  on  the  argument 
of  the  '^Exposition,"  repeating  his  arguments 
for  free  trade,  and  asserting  the  right  of  the 
States  to  nullify  such  Federal  laws  as  they 
considered  unconstitutional.  South  Carolina  re- 
garded the  tariff  modifications  of  1830  as  being 
a  compromise  in  fact,  but  a  reassertion  of  the 
principle  of  protection.  On  August  28,  1832,  Cal- 
houn wrote  to  Governor  Hamilton,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, giving  the  final  statement  of  his  doctrine, 
asserting  that  ''there  is  no  direct  and  immediate 
connection  between  the  individual  citizens  of 
a  State  and  the  general  Government,"  and  that 
"the  great  conservative  principle"  of  union  is 
nullification.  When  the  South  Carolina  conven- 
tion, on  November  24,  1832,  passed  an  ordinance 
nullifying  the  tariff,  Calhoun  immediately  re- 
signed the  Vice-Presidency  and  entered  the  Sen- 
ate. By  a  compromise,  engineered  by  Clay,  a 
conflict  was  avoided;  South  Carolina  won  the 
particular  point  as  to  the  tariff,  but  failed  to  se- 
cure the  establishment  of  nullification  as  a  prin- 
ciple. Acting  with  the  Whigs,  but  still  inde- 
pendent, Calhoun  now  became  a  scathing  critic  of 
Jackson's  administration,  though  never  allowing 
personal  animus  to  appear;  he  condemned  se- 
verely Jackson's  removal  of  the  public  €k)vemment 
deposits  from  the  United  States  National  Bank, 
and  his  development  of  the  spoils  system.  Fore- 
seeing more  clearly  than  any  one  else  the  conflict 
between  the  North  and  the  South  on  the  slav- 
ery question,  he  sought  to  avert  it  by  checking 
all  discussion  of  the  issue.  When,  after  the 
financial  crisis  of  1837,  Van  Buren  proposed  the 
"sub-treasury  scheme,"  by  which  the  United 
States  avoids  all  connection  with  banks  and  con- 
trols its  own  deposits,  Calhoun  supported  the 
President,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  WTiigs, 
with  whom  he  had  been  acting.  He  was  in  favor 
of  Van  Buren's  re<slection,  and  secured  for  him 
the  vote  of  South  Carolina.  When  Tyler,  who 
became  President  on  the  death  of  Harrison,  ve- 
toed the  bill  for  rechartering  the  United  States 
Bank,  Calhoun  defended  him;  he  denounced  the 
tariff  of  1842  and  supported  the  Webster- Ash- 
burton  treaty.  After  having  declined  reflection 
to  the  Senate  in  1843,  he  was,  in  March  of  the 
next  year,  through  a  clever  move  on  the  part  of 
Henry  A.  Wise,  appointed  Secretary  of  State  by 
Tyler,  and  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing about  the  annexation  of  Texas,  in  order  to 
extend  slave  territory,  thus  practically  necessi- 
tating a  war,  which  he  strove  later  to  avert.  In 
1845  he  was  again  in  the  Senate.  In  order  to 
check  the  anti-slavery  movement  at  the  North, 
he  proposed  in  1847  a  convention  of  Southern 
States,  to  prevent  Northern  commerce  from  en- 
tering their  ports.  Slavery  he  had  come  to  advo- 
cate as  a  positive  good.  In  1849  he  proposed  a 
Southern  convention,  to  set  forth  the  grievances 
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of  the  slavery  side,  looking  toward  "dissolving 
the  partnership,"  if  the  only  course  left  open 
Memed  submission.  His  famous  last  speech  in 
connection  with  the  Compromise  of  1850  was 
read,  on  account  of  his  weakness,  by  another  Sen- 
ator. In  this  he  asserted  that  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  would  be  necessary  to  restore 
equilibrium.  He  died  March  31^  1860,  having 
spent  his  last  few  months  in  writing  his  ''Disqui- 
sition on  GoYemment,"  and  his  ''Discourse  on  the 
Constitution  and  GoTemment  of  the  United 
States,"  probably  the  most  remarkable  discus- 
sioas  of  the  rights  of  minorities  ever  written. 

Calhoun's  personality  was  attractive  and  his 
morals  were  irreproachable.  His  power  of  logi- 
cal analysis,  though  perverted,  seems  to  entitle 
him  to  rank  as  our  most  original  political  theo- 
rist ;  he  was  probably  too  much  of  a  doctrinaire  to 
be  held  a  statesman  of  the  first  order.  It  must 
be  conceded,  however,  that  throughout  his  long 
political  career  he  impressed  both  friends  and  foes 
as  only  a  man  of  extraordinary  powers  can  do, 
and  it  is  quite  clear  that  he  really  believed  that 
the  only  way  to  preserve  the  Union,  which  he 
dearly  loved,  was  to  reduce  its  strength  almost 
to  the  vanishing  point.  Consult:  Life^  by  Jen- 
kins (1851),  and  by  Von  Hoist  (1882)  ;  Benton, 
Thirty  Years'  View  (1864)  ;  Calhoun's  Collected 
Works  (6  vols.,  1853-54) ;  and  his  correspondence, 
edited  by  J.  F.  Jameson   (1900). 

CALHOUK,  kftl-h?^n^  Simon  Howabd  (1804- 
76).  An  American  missionary.  He  was  bom  in 
Boston ;  graduated  from  Williams  College  in  1829, 
and  went  as  missionary  to  the  Levant  and  later 
to  Syria,  where  he  labored  with  great  success  till 
his  return  in  1874.  He  was  an  authority  on 
the  Arabic  and  Turkish  languages,  and  assisted 
in  making  the  first  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
Turkish. 

CAli,  kk'l^,  A  city  of  Colombia,  in  the 
Department  of  Cauca  (Map:  Colombia,  B  3). 
It  IS  situated  on  the  Call,  near  its  junction  with 
the  Rio  Cauca,  3100  feet  above  sea-level,  and  con- 
tains the  fine  Ionic  Church  of  San  Francisco  and 
t  eoUege.  A  noteworthy  bridge  crosses  the  Rio 
Call  at  thia  point.  The  city  is  of  considerable 
commercial  and  industrial  importance,  and  is 
veil  equipped  with  business  facilities:  bank, 
telegraph.  Government  post-office,  etc.  Calf  was 
founded  in  1566.     Population,  about  12,000. 

CAI/TBAJS.  (1)  A  deformed  monster  in 
Shakespeare's  Tempest.  He.  is  the  son  of  the 
witch  Sycorax  and  a  devil,  and  originally  laid 
ehum  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  enchanted  isle. 
Prospero  soon  obtained  complete  mastery  over 
his  small  mind,  however,  and  has  made  a  ser- 
yvkt  of  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  play. 

(2)  A  cynical  philosophic  drama  by  Ernest 
^t^ukn  (q.T.),  published  in  1878.  It  professes 
to  take  up  the  story  of  Caliban  from  where  he 
is  left  in  Shakespeare's  Tempest. 

(3)  The  nom  de  plume  of  Emile  Bergerat. 

CALIBAH  XJPOir  SE^TEBOS,  or  Natural 
Theology  ok  the  Island.  A  characteristic  psy- 
ebokigical  poem  by  Robert  Browning.  In  it 
Shakespeare's  amorphous  creature,  Caliban,  dis- 
eoorses  touching  that  other,  whom  his  dam 
tailed  God.'  The  text,  *Thou  thoughtest  that  I 
vas  altogether  such  a  one  as  thyself,"  is  a  sub- 
tly inmicai  comment  on  the  savage's  words. 

OALZBO,  kk'WB6.  A  town  of  Panaj,  Philip- 
piaea,  in  the  Province  of  Capiz,  situated  on  the 
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northern  coast  of  the  island,  40  miles  west  of 
Capiz.    Population,  in  1898,  10,815. 

CALIBBE  (Fr.,  perhaps  from  Lai.  abL  aing. 
qua  libra,  of  what  weight,  measure).  The  cali- 
bre of  a  smooth-bore  gun  is  the  diameter  of  the 
bore.  The  calibre  of  a  modem  rifle  of  ordinary 
type  is  the  diameter  of  a  cylinder  which  will 
just  touch  the  highest  point^  of  all  the  lands 
(the  part  of  the  surface  of  the  bore  between 
the  jpw)ves).  In  the  case  of  rib-rifled  guns, 
which  have  relatively  very  narrow  lands,  the 
calibre  is  the  diametcfr  of  a  cylinder  which  would 
just  touch  the  bottom  of  all  the  grooves.  The 
old  smooth-bore  cannon  were  designated  by  the 
weight  of  the  shot  they  threw,  as  24-pounder, 
68-pounder,  etc.;  modem  rifled  cannon  are  de- 
scribed by  the  calibre,  such  as  10-inch,  etc.  The 
length  of  a  piece  is  now  designated  by  the  num- 
ber of  calibres;  for  example,  a  12-inch  gun  40 
calibres  long  is  40  feet  in  length,  etc.  See  Ar- 
TiLLEBY;  Guns,  Naval;  Ordnance;  Pbojec- 
TJLEs;    and  Small  Abms. 

CAI/IBTJBN.  Another  name  of  King  Ar- 
thur's sword  Excalibur. 

CAUCOBACK,  or  Calioo-Bibd.     See  Tubn- 

STONE. 

CALICO  BA88  (possibly  so  called  because 
of  its  variegated  color) .  A  sunfish-like,  mottled- 
olive  bass  {Pomoxys  sparoides)  of  the  whole 
Mississippi  Valley  and  Great  Lakes,  highly  prized 
as  a  focNl-flsh  and  as  game  for  youthful  anglers. 
It  reaches  a  length  of  12  inches,  weighing  2 
pounds,  haunts  grassy  streams  and  ponds,  and 
bears  transplanting  well.  It  is  a  near  relative 
of  the  crappie  (q.v.),  and  is  also  known  as  grass- 
bass,  strawoerry-bass,  and  bar-fish.  For  illustra- 
tion, see  Plate  of  Fbesh-Wateb  Bass. 

CAIilCO-BTJSH.     See  Kalmia. 

CAJjICO-PBINTINQ.     See  Textile  Pbint- 

INO. 

•  CAI/ICXTT  (Hind,  kolikodu,  kolikotta).  A 
seaport  of  the  Malabar  District,  British  India,  in 
latitude  11"  16'  N.,  and  longitude  75**  50'  E., 
566  miles  south-southeast  of  Bombay,  on  the  In- 
dian Gcean  and  at  the  terminus  of  the  southwest 
branch  of  the  Madras  Railway  (Map:  India,  C 
6).  It  was  the  first  spot  in  India  visited  by 
Covilham  (1486),  and  it  was  here  that  Vasco  da 
Gama  reached  the  shores  of  India  in  1498,  having 
come  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Cal- 
icut was  at  that  time  prosperous  and  powerful. 
It  twice  repulsed  the  Portuguese,  slaying  their 
commander  in  1509.  It  stands  near  the  mouth 
of  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  and  possessed 
at  one  time  a  good  haven.  Now  its  anchorage  is 
merely  an  open  roadstead.  Aside  from  this  phys- 
ical disadvantage,  the  ravages  of  war  and  the 
competition  of  superior  localities  contributed  to 
the  decay  of  Calicut.  In  1792,  when  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  English,  the  city  was  little  bet- 
ter than  a  ruin,  Hyder  Ali,  in  1765,  having  laid 
it  waste  to  chastise  European  cupidity.  Since 
then  it  has  made  considerable  progress,  and  in 
1891  had  66,100  inhabitants,  which  increased  to 
76,600  in  1901.  From  Calicut,  calico  derived  ita 
name,  although  the  manufacture  of  that  article 
has  now  declined.  It  has  an  important  export 
trade  in  timber  and  spices. 

CAL'IDA^BIUX  (L«t,  hot  b«th).  See 
Bath. 
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OAUBOrO'S,  Mabcu^  (  ?-b.c.  47).  A  Ro- 
man orator  and  a  contemporary  of  Cicero,  whose 
recall  from  exile  he  advocated.  He  was  praetor 
in  B.C.  57  and  after  B.C.  49  was  made  Governor 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  where  he  died.  His  oratory 
is  praised  by  Cicero  {Brutus,  75-80).  For  the 
fragments  of  his  orations,  consult  Meyer,  Fraa* 
menta  Oratorum  Romanorum,  2d  ed.  (Zurich, 
1842)  ;  also  Quintilian  (X.  1  and  XII.  10). 

CAL1D0BE.  A  knight  representing  courtesy 
in  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene.  He  stands  in  the 
allegory  for  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

CALIF  DE  BAGDAD,  kk'Ui'  de  b&g'dftd', 
Le.  ^  See  BoiELDiEU,  F.  A. 

GAX'IFOB'NIA  (a  name  applied  in  Spanish 
romance  as  early  as  1520  to  a  fabulous  island 
near  the  Indies,  and  "very  near  the  Terrestrial 
Paradise").  A  State  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  ranking  second  in  area 
(not  reckoning  the  Territory  of  Alaska),  twenty- 
first  in  population,  and  eighteenth  in  order  of 
admission,  and  popularly  known  as  the  "Golden 
State,"  or  in  the  West  simply  as  the  Coast  (Map: 
United  States,  Western  Part,  B  3) .  The  State  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Oregon,  on  the  east  by 
Nevada  and  a  small  portion  of  Arizona,  on  the 
south  by  Lower  California  (Mexico),  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  stretches  along  the 
coast  from  latitude  32°  40'  N.  to  latitude  42% 
a  distance,  measured  along  the  centre  of  the  State, 
of  750  miles,  and  its  eastern  boundary  conforms 
to  the  curve  of  the  seacoast,  so  that  its  breadth 
is  approximately  the  same  throughout,  averag- 
ing about  200  miles.  The  meridian  of  120**  W. 
longitude  marks  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
northern  third  of  the  State,  and  bisects  the  east- 
ward-trending southern  part,  dividing  the  whole 
into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  The  total  land  area 
is  155,980  square  miles. 

Topography.  The  physiography  of  this  im- 
mense State  is  strikingly  varied,  but,  broadly 
stated,  consists  of  two  parallel  mountain  sys- 
tems, extending  northwest  and  southeast,  inclos- 
ing between  them  a  very  extensive  valley,  in  ad- 
dition to  which  is  included  in  the  northeast  a 
part  of  the  Great  Basin,  and  in  the  southeast  a 
part  of  the  Colorado  Plateau.  Of  the  two  moun- 
tain systems,  the  longer  is  that  known  collect- 
ively as  the  Coast  Range,  being  a  part  of 
the  uplift  which  defines  the  continental  west 
coast  from  the  extremity  of  Lower  California 
to  the  edge  of  Oregon,  and  which  reap- 
pears in  the  Olvmpic  range  of  Washington  and 
the  islands  of  British  Columbia,  and  southern 
Alaska.  Within  the  limits  of  California,  be- 
ginning at  the  south,  it  is  made  up  of  the  San 
Jacinto,  Santa  Ana,  San  Bernardino,  and  San 
Gabriel  ranges,  then  of  the  San  Rafael  and  Santa 
Lucia  mountains  along  the  lofty  coast  between 
Los  Angeles  and  Santa  Cruz.  Interior  to  these 
is  a  second  lesser  range,  called  by  the  Mexican 
settlers  Sierra  Madre,  which  becomes  more 
prominent  northward,  is  broken  by  the  Bay  of 
San  Francisco  and  outlet-valley  of  the  Sacra- 
mento River,  and  extends  thence  to  the  border  of 
Oregon,  where  the  watershed  bends  eastward  and 
forms  the  very  lofty  Shasta  and  Salmon  River 
ranges ;  but  Shasta  belongs  orographically  to  the 
Cascade  system  of  Oregon.  Notable  altitudes  in 
this  system  are  as  follows:  San  Bernardino 
Mountain,  11,600  feet;  San  Jacinto  Mountain, 
10,087   feet;   San  Gabriel  Peak,  6152  feet;   Te- 


bachapi  Peak,  9214  feet;  Mount  Pinos,  9214  feet; 
Mount  Diablo,  2849  feet;  Thunder  Mountain, 
9125  feet;  Eddy  Mountain,  9161  feet;  Scott 
Mountain,  7850  feet;  China  Mountain,  8000  feet; 
Siskiyou  Peak,  7662  feet.  The  altitude  of  Mount 
Shasta,  a  volcanic  mass,  is  14,380  feet,  and  its 
group  contains  several  other  peaks  approaching 
10,000  feet  in  height. 

East  of  the  Coast  Ranges,  and  parallel  with 
them,  lies  the  Sierra  Nevada  (*Snowy  Range' ), 
at  a  distance  of  100  to  140  miles,  stretching  from 
the  36th  parallel  northwestward  nearly  to  the 
41st,  where  it  ends  at  the  valley  of  Pitt  River, 
which  separates  it  from  the  Shasta  Range.  This 
system,  one  of  the  grandest  on  the  continent, 
consists  of  a  massive  uplift  of  ancient  stratified 
rocks,  which  have  been  worn  into  an  area  of 
clustered  peaks,  averaging  50  miles  wide  and 
over  400  miles  long.  The  eastern  side  is  ab> 
nipt  and  rises  from  the  plateau  of  Nevada,  but 
the  western  slope,  receiving  nearly  all  the  rain- 
fall and  delivering  all  the  drainage,  has  been 
worn  into  a  series  of  tremendous  cafions,  of  which 
those  of  the  Merced  (Yosemite),  Kings,  Tuolumne, 
and  American  rivers  are  far-famed.  The  Sierra 
Nevada  is  characterized  by  its  extreme  rug- 
gedness,  the  sharp,  precipitous,  deeply  sculptured 
profile  of  its  peaks  and  gorges,  and  by  the  great 
average  altitude  of  its  central  mass,  as  well  as 
by  the  prevalence  of  many  peaks,  which  not  only 
reach  into  the  zone  of  perpetual  snow,  but  bear 
remnants  of  the  vast  glaciers  which,  until  com- 
paratively recent  times,  covered  the  crests  of  the 
whole  range  and  took  so  large  a  part  in  its 
erosion.  The  principal  peaks  and  their  measure- 
ments, from  south  to  north,  are  as  follows,  be- 
ginning with  the  highest  mountain  in  the  United 
States  proper:  Mount  Whitney.  14.898  feet; 
Kaweah  Peak,  14,000  feet;  Mount  Brewer,  13,- 
886  feet;  Mount  Lyell,  13,042  feet;  Merced  Peak, 
11,413  feet;  Grav  Peak,  11,174  feet;  Dunderberg, 
13,320  feet;  TWin  Peak,  8924  feet;  Matterhom, 
12,175  feet;  Tower  Peak,  11,704  feet;  Leavitt's 
Peak,  11,553  feet;  Sonora  Mountain,  11,478  feet; 
Stanislaus  Peak,  11,209  feet;  Pyramid  Peak,  10,- 
052  feet.  The  fact  that  the  southern  end  of  the 
range  is  loftier  than  the  northern  may  indicate 
the  greater  work  of  erosion  at  the  north,  due  to 
the  greater  rainfall  there.  From  Sierra  County 
there  runs  straight  northward  along  the  Nevada 
boundary  a  line  of  elevations  of  igneous  origin, 
called  the  Warner  Range,  containing  many  high 
peaks.  West  of  this  line  of  peaks  a  plateau 
formed  by  a  lava  overflow  and  averaging  5000 
fc^et  above  the  sea,  stretches  to  the  Shasta  and 
Siskiyou  mountains  and  northward  into  the  Kla- 
math region  of  Oregon. 

Between  these  two  mountain  systems,  the 
Coast  ranges  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  lies  the 
great  valley  of  California,  broadly  open  for  some 
400  miles  from  where  the  Kern  River  Mountains 
connect  the  Sierra  Nevada  with  the  Coast  RaniJie 
at  Tehachapi.  to  where  Shasta  closes  it  in  the 
far  north.  This  valley  is  divisible  into  three 
parts.  The  first  is  the  basin  of  the  Sacramento 
River,  north  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  into  which  the 
river  empties.  This  stream  begins  as  the  Pitt 
River,  which  flows  out  of  Goose  Lake,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  forces  its  way  throu^ 
the  gorges  that  separate  the  Sierra  Nevada  frcwn 
the  Shasta  Range,  and  after  receiving  the  Me- 
Cloud  from  Mount  Shasta,  turns  southward  as 
the  Sacramento  River.    It  is  fed  by  many  streams 
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from  the  moimtaius  on  each  side,  of  which  the 
Indian,  Feather,  and  American  are  largest,  and  in 
its  lower  course  traverses  a  marshy  flood-plain, 
annually  overflowed.  South  of  where  the  river 
turns  into  the  sea  and  expands  into  Suisun  and 
San  Pablo  bays,  the  valley  is  occupied  by  another 
large  river,  the  San  Joaquin,  which  gathers  the 
waters  from  all  the  southern  mountains^,  through 
its  own  sources  in  the  heights  of  Fresno  County, 
and  by  means  of  the  Merced,  the  La  Grange,  Stan- 
islaus, Calaveras,  Consumnes  and  many  lesser 
streams,  which  periodically  pour  floods  down  the 
valley  to  flood  many  square  miles  of  reedy 
marshes,  among  which  the  San  Joaquin  joins  the 
Sacramento.  South  of  the  head  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley,  and  separated  from  it  at  Fresno  by  a 
low  divide,  begins  a  somewhat  circular,  dry,  and 
fairly  level  plain,  about  100  miles  long  by  80 
broad,  the  western  part  of  which  is  a  low,  alkaline 
desert,  nurrounding  Tulare  Lake — an  expanse  of 
marsh-girt  waters,  25  miles  broad.  Into  this 
basin  pours  Kings  River,  and  toward  it  flow  many 
other  mountain  streams,  which  mostly  disappear 
in  the  sand.  In  the  southern  part  of  this  valley- 
plain  the  Kern  River  flows  southwestward 
through  a  region  some  500  feet  above  sea -level, 
and  empties  into  Buena  Vista  Lake.  South  and 
«ast  of  the  mountains  the  country  becomes  a  hot 
and  waterless  waste,  named  Mohave  and  Col- 
orado deserts,  sloping  gradually  to  the  Rio  Col- 
orado and  the  Gulf  of  California.  In  the  north- 
em  half  this  waste  is  broken  by  ranges  and 
groups  of  arid,  volcanic  hills,  among  which  lie 
deep  salt-covered  valleys,  the  most  forbidding  of 
which  is  Death  Valley  (q.v.),  an  alkaline,  lava- 
strewn  depression  near  the  Nevada  boundary 
and  just  north  of  the  3Cth  parallel.  The  valley 
i?  from  200  to  350  feet  below  sea-level.  On  the 
seaward  side  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  however,  is  an 
extensive  region,  narrowing  northward  to  Santa 
Barbara,  comprising  the  most  populous  and  use- 
ful part  of  Southern  California — the  districts 
about  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  Riverside,  Ven- 
tura, and  Santa  Barbara.  Similar  coast  districts 
are  repeated  northward  in  Monterey  and  Santa 
Clara  counties,  and  north  of  San  Francisco  Bay, 
in  Sonoma  and  Mendocino  counties,  west  of  the 
Coast  Range.  Some  important  rivers  descend  to 
the  sea  in  these  coastal  spaces,  such  as  Russian 
River,  in  Sonoma  County;  Eel  River,  in  Men- 
docino and  Hiimboldt  counties;  and  Trinity 
River,  in  Trinity  County,  all  of  which  have  a 
northwest  course.  Flowing  irregularly  southwest 
across  the  northwest  corner  of  the  State,  is  the 
Klamath  River,  which  drains  the  Siskiyou,  Sal- 
mon, and  other  coast  ranges  of  that  region. 

The  coast  south  of  Santa  Barbara  is  low  and 
Randy,  with  several  large  islands  in  the  ofling. 
But  north  of  Santa  Barbara  it  is  high  and  rocky, 
hold  cliffs  facing  the  sea,  almost  unbroken  by 
harbors,  other  than  that  of  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, entered  through  the  rift  in  the  coast,  cut 
by  the  joint  outflowinar  of  the  Sacramento  and 
5^n  Joaquin  rivers,  and  called  the  Golden  Gate. 

Climate.    No  State  of  the  United  States,  in- 
deed, few  of  the  most  favored  countries  of  the 
world,  can  boast  of  so  deliehtful  a  climate  as 
that  of  the  valley  lands  of  California.    Two  sea- 
\  sons,  the  wet  and  the  dry.  divide  the  year;  the 

'  first  so  called  because  it  is  the  only  period  dur- 

'  ing  which  it  rains,  though  rains  are  not  con- 

tinuous, and  the  average  fall  for  the  State, 
twenty-three  inches,  is  less  than  at  Chicago  or 
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Saint  Louis.     This  season  lasts  from  about  the 
middle  of  November  till  April  or  May. 

At  San  Francisco  snow  is  almost  unknown,  the 
mercury  never  remains  below  the  freezing  point 
for  twenty-four  hours,  and  flowers  bloom  in  the 
gardens  at  Christmas  time.  The  average  mean 
temperature  at  San  Francisco  is  51** — summer, 
60* ;  winter,  49**.  Trade  winds  from  the  south- 
west prevail  dlong  the  coast  and  give  the  val- 
leys opening  toward  San  Francisco  Bay  a  cli- 
mate peculiarly  their  own.  Owing  to  the  cool 
summer  climate  of  the  coast  between  parallels- 
35  and  40,  San  Francisco  in  July  is  cooler  than 
San  Diego  by  7**,  and  than  New  York  by  17**,  and 
does  not  attain  its  highest  temperature  until  the 
trade  winds  cease  in  September. 

In  the  central  valleys  greater  extremes  of  tem- 
perature are  experienced  than  along  the  coast. 
The  mean  temperature  for  this  belt  is  64*,  and 
is  remarkably  uniform.  In  the  north  the  sum- 
mer is  warmer  and  the  winter  cooler  than  in  the 
south.  The  rainfall  decreases  gradually  from 
north  to  south,  being  51  inches  at  Cape  Mendo- 
cino and  46.6  inches  at  Redding,  in  the  interior, 
on  the  same  parallel  as  Cape  Mendocino,  23 
inches  at  San  Francisco  and  4  inches  at  Bakers- 
fleld.  In  southern  California  the  climate  may  be 
said  to  reach  perfection.  At  San  Diego  the  mean 
winter  temperature  is  54*,  summer,  68*,  and 
at  Santa  Barbara,  53*  and  68*  respectively. 
At  Monterey  the  difference  between  the  aver- 
age temperature  of  January  and  July,  is  6* ;  at 
Los  Angeles,  12*.  San  Diego  is  6*  or  7*  cooler 
than  Charleston  or  Vicksburg,  which  are  nearly 
in  the  same  latitude.  The  great  heat  of  the 
interior  and  of  the  southwest,  where,  as  at  Fort 
\uma,  the  average  summer  temperature  is  92*, 
is  due  to  the  dryness,  which  is  easily  borne,  and 
sunstrokes  never  occur.  Thunderstorms  are  com- 
mon in  California.  Everywhere  the  nights  are 
cool,  or  at  least  endurable;  the  clearness  of  the 
atmosphere  causing  rapid  radiation.  Early 
spring,  comprising  the  latter  part  of  February 
and  the  month  of  March,  is  the  most  delightful 
part  of  the  year.  The  air  is  mild,  the  sky  clear, 
and  the  landscape  gay  with  flowers.  Summers 
are  dry  except  along  the  coast  from  six  to  ten 
miles  inland,  where  fogs  are  likely  to  occur. 
During  the  summer  the  earth  becomes  dried  to 
a  depth  of  several  inches;  the  air  is  filled  with 
dust,  the  vegetation  is  burned  brown,  and  the 
smaller  streams  disappear,  a  state  of  things  that 
lasts  until  the  autumn  rains  begin.  Among 
prominent  winter  resorts  are  San  Diego,  noted 
for  its  fine  harbor,  on  one  side  of  which  is  the 
famous  Coronado  Beach;  Santa  Barbara,  over- 
looking the  Pacific,  a  favorite  watering-place; 
Santa  Monica,  noted  for  surf-bathing  throughout 
the  year;  Santa  Cruz,  with  a  fine  beach  and 
background  of  mountains;  Monterey,  on  beauti- 
ful Monterey  Bay,  associated  with  the  earlier 
history  of  the  province  under  Spanish  rule ;  Indio, 
over  iOO  feet  below  sea-level,  is  remarkable  for 
cures  effected  by  its  air  in  pulmonary  diseases; 
Los  Angeles  and  adjoining  places,  including  Pa- 
sadena, in  a  section  that  has  been  termed  *the 
Italy'  of  the  United  States — a  paradise  of  rose- 
gardens,  vineyards,  and  lemon  and  orange  groves. 
Other  resorts  are  the  Arrowhead  Hot  Springs, 
El  Paso  de  Roble,  and  Napa  Soda  Springs. 

Flora.  As  California  presents  almost  every 
variation  of  climate  known  on  earth,  ranging 
from  that  of  the  tropics  to  that  of  the  Arctic 
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regions  on  its  high  mountains,  and  from  a 
copious  rainfall  to  the  aridity  of  the  desert,  it 
naturally  presents  a  very  wide  variation  in  its 
flora.  The  influence  of  climate  upon  flora  is  no- 
where more  strongly  marked  than  in  this  State. 
The  tree  flora  of  California,  as  of  the  entire 
western  part  of  the  country,  is  characterized  by 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  conifers,  while 
broad-leafed  trees  are  very  few  in  number,  con- 
sisting of  oaks,  madrofia,  and  a  few  other  species 
very  limited  in  number  and  distribution.  The 
trees  of  all  species  are  of  great  size.  For  illus- 
tration, see  Sequoia. 

Stretching  along  the  Coast  ranges  from  the 
Oregon  line  southward  nearly  to  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco,  and  in  scattered  groves  even  as  far 
as  Santa  Cruz,  is  found  the  redwood,  whose 
enormous  trees  form  an  extremely  dense  forest, 
extending  to  the  lower  part  of  Mendocino  Coun- 
ty. This  forest  occupies  the  foggy,  wet  stretch 
of  land  closely  bordering  the  coast.  East  of  this, 
in  the  northern  Coast  ranges,  is  a  mixed  forest 
consisting  of  red  fir  and  yellow  and  sugar  pines. 
The  coast  ranges  south  of  these  forests  are  al- 
most treeless,  but  are  covered  with  grasses,  and 
often  with  a  variety  of  thorny  bushes,  catsclaw, 
manzanita,  scrub  oak,  etc.,  which  collectively 
are  known  as  chaparral.  Here  and  there  among 
them  are  scattered  oaks  and  digger  pines.  The 
ranges  of  southern  California,  which  rise  to 
greater  altitudes,  are,  on  their  lower  slopes,  cov- 
ered with  chaparral,  while  above  6000  feet  are 
open  forests  of  yellow  pine,  with  scattered  speci- 
mens of  sugar  and  Coulter  pine  among  them. 
The  valleys  of  southern  California  contain  some 
chaparral,  with  a  little  grass  and  many  cacti 
and  Spanish  bayonet,  being  the  vegetation  which 
is  peculiar  to  an  arid  region. 

The  great  valley  of  California  is,  in  its  north- 
em  part,  covered  with  a  scattering  growth  of 
oaks,  while  the  southern  part  is  devoid  of  tim- 
ber of  any  sort,  and  is  more  or  less  under  cul- 
tivation. The  marshes  on  the  lower  courses  of 
the  Sacramento  are  covered  with  tule  reeds.  The 
Sierra  Nevada  is,  on  its  lower  slopes,  covered 
with  a  thick  growth  of  chaparral,  wi^h  a  few 
oaks  and  digger  pines,  while  above  an  altitude 
ranging  from  3000  feet  in  the  southern  part  to 
1600  feet  in  the  north  begins  the  yellow-pme  belt, 
which  is  composed  mainly  of  trees  of  that  species, 
with  sugar-pine,  incensc-cedar,  and  red  fir  in- 
termingled. This  occupies  a  strip  on  the  west 
slope  of  the  range,  extending  up  to  an  altitude  of 
8000  or  9000  feet,  above  which  it  is  succeeded  to 
the  timber-line,  which  ranges  from  9000  to  10,000 
feet,  by  trees  of  more  Arctic  character — firs, 
hemlock,  and,  finally,  at  the  timber-line,  by  whHe- 
barked  pine.  On  the  east  side  of  the  range  the 
succession  is  somewhat  similar,  but  the  belts  are 
much  narrower,  owing  to  the  abruptness  of  the 
range  on  this  side.  The  plateau  east  of  the  range 
is  a  desert,  with  very  little  vegetation,  and  that 
of  low  shrubby  growth.  In  the  yellow-pine  belt, 
upon  the  west  slope  of  the  Sierra,  there  occur  ten 
groves  of  Sequoia  Gigantea,  the  largest  and  oldest 
tree  on  earth,  ranging  in  size  up  to  33  or  34  feet 
in  diameter,  with  heights  of  from  300  to  360 
feet.  These  do  not  occur  in  pure  growth,  but 
scattered  among  the  yellow  pines.  Most  of  the 
groves  are  within  national  forest  reserves  or 
national  parks,  but  much  of  the  land,  unfortu- 
nately, is  held  in  private  hands,  and  the  trees  are 
being  cut  for  lumber. 
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Fauiva.  As  California  extends  north  and 
south  through  nine  degrees  of  latitude,  and  ranges 
from  arid  deserts  in  the  south  to  humid  and 
forested  mountains  in  the  north,  and  from  the 
lofty  Sierras  on  the  east  to  the  sea,  it  must  not 
only  embrace  a  large  variety  of  animal  life,  but 
include  several  distinct  faunas  adapted  to  its 
varied  climates  and  terrenes,  such  as  those  of 
the  coastal  valleys  and  plains;  of  successive 
zones  of  altitude  in  the  mountains;  of  the  sandy 
southern  semi-tropical  deserts,  etc.  Few  of  its 
animals  are  of  the  same  species  as  those  found 
in  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States.  The 
representatives  are  all  of  distinct  surface  races ; 
but  California  is  closely  allied,  zoologically, 
to  the  interior  basin  and  Rocky  Mountain  region. 
Among  the  characteristic  mammals  of  the  State 
are  the  grizzly  and  black  bears;  wolves,  large 
and  small,  and  several  fur-bearers;  puma  and 
lyiix;  varieties  of  the  white-tailed  and  black- 
tailed  deer,  and  in  the  extreme  north  the  Colum- 
bian blacktail.  The  bison  never  entered  the 
State;  the  wapiti  did  so  formerly,  but  is  no 
longer  to  be  found  there.  The  bighorn  wanders 
in  the  high  Sierra,  where  also  are  found  the 
peculiar  little  beaver-like  sewellel,  and  various 
picas.  Several  rodents,  such  as  the  golden  and 
Douglas  squirrels,  are  peculiar  to  these  parts  of 
the  mountains,  while  the  plains  abound  in  bur- 
rowing rodents,  among  which  are  large  hares  that 
have  increased  since  civilization  reduced  their 
enemies,  until  in  the  central  and  southerly  parts 
of  the  State  they  have  become  a  decided  pest. 
The  coast  fauna  comprises  several  representa- 
tives of  the  seal  family.  The  birds  of  Califor- 
nia include  many  species  not  known  elsewhere. 
A  species  of  vulture,  the  California  condor,  was 
the  most  remarkable,  but  is  extinct  save  in 
Lower  California.  The  two  crested  quails  of  the 
State  are  familiar  to  sportsmen,  as  also  is  the 
large  local  ground-cuckoo,  called  road-runner. 
Another  remarkable  local  bird  is  the  California 
woodpecker,  peculiar  in  storing  great  quantities 
of  acorns  in  holes  in  the  bark  of  trees  for 
winter  consumption.  The  islands  off  the  coast, 
especially  the  FarallOnes,  are  well  supplied  with 
sea-birds.  Among  reptiles,  two  or  three  species 
of  rattlesnakes  are  exceedingly  numerous  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  mountains,  and  all  over  the 
southern  region,  where  also  a  great  variety  of 
lizards  exists.  The  fishes  of  both  the  sea  and 
fresh  waters  are  numerous  and  valuable.  Pecu- 
liar classes  of  sea-fish  are  the  rose-fish,  smelts, 
surf-fish,  herrings,  rock-trout,  and  various  im- 
portant food-fishes  of  the  cod  family.  The  rivers 
of  the  north  receive  annually  vast  *runs*  of 
salmon,  which  are  different  from  the  Eastern 
salmon  (see  Salmon).  Few  of  these  fishes  are 
the  same  as  Atlantic  species,  but  many  belong 
to  groups  well  represented  elsewhere.  The"  care 
and  protection  of  game  animals  and  fish-culture 
have  received  much  attention. 

Geology.  A  large  part  of  the  area  is  underlain 
by  sedimentary  strata  of  a  comparatively  recent 
geological  age.  Triassic  and  Jurassic  beds  pre- 
dominate in  the  northern  and  west-central  parts, 
and  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  beds  in  the  coastal 
region.  Along  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast 
ranges  volcanic  rocks  are  strongly  developed  and 
cover  wide  areas.  The  central  axes  of  these  two 
great  ranges  are  formed,  however,  by  ancient  ig- 
neous and  metamorphic  rocks  which  may  belong 
to  the  Archsean  formation.    Granite  is  especially 
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prominent  in  these  localities  and  constitutes  some 
of  the  highest  peaks.  The  elevation  of  the  Coast 
Range  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  Miocene 
period,  while  the  Sierras  were  formed  largely  by 
an  nplift  that  occurred  near  the  end  of  the  Juras- 
sic period.  Carboniferous  strata  occupy  a  large 
area  in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  but  they 
inclose  no  coal-scams  of  economic  importance. 

Mining.  California  is  rich  in  mineral  de- 
posits, particularly  gold,  which  is  found  in  over 
thirty  counties,  and  the  rapid  settlement  and 
development  of  the  State  were  due  to  this  fact. 
Gold  was  obtained  by  washing  as  early  as  1841, 
near  San  Fernando  mission;  but  it  was  the  dis- 
covery at  Sutter's  Mill,  near  Coloma,  in  1848, 
that  made  evident  the  abundance  of  the  metal 
and  attracted  the  excited  throngs  of  adventurers. 
Many  of  these  engaged  in  river  mining — i.e. 
washing  in  sheet-iron  pans  or  wooden  'rockers' 
the  gold  from  the  sands  or  gravels  from  or  near 
river  channels;  others  dug  "the  gold  'dry*  from 
veins  in  the  rocks.  About  1851  sluices  were 
introduced,  by  means  of  which  the  gravels  or 
sands  were  run  over  the  bottom  of  a  wooden 
box  provided  with  blocks  of  wood  or  round  stones 
to  catch  the  gold  as  it  sank.  Digging  soon  ex- 
tended from  the  rivers  and  the  gulches  to  the 
higher  ground,  where  the  difficulty  of  washing 
was  increased ;  but  in  1852  the  hydraulic  system 
waa  brought  in.  In  this,  continuous  powerful 
streams  of  water  are  directed  through  nozzles 
upon  a  gold-bearing  bank  or  deposit.  This  was 
so  successful  that  whole  hills  were  reduced  and 
swept  away,  but  this  practice  was  soon  forbidden 
by  law,  as  the  detritus  threatened  to  choke  the 
rivers  and  seriously  damage  the  agricultural  in- 
terests in  the  valleys  below.  Nearly  all  the  mines 
are  on  the  western  slope  and  in  the  foothills  of 
the  Sien*a  Nevada  in  a  belt  of  country  about 
220  miles  long  by  40  wide,  extending  into  Oregon. 
The  gold  is  found  in  a  metallic  condition,  but  is 
usually  mixed  with  silver  or  other  metals.  In 
stream  or  alluvial  deposits  ('placers')  it  oc- 
curs as  fine  scales  or  coarse  grains.  In  rocks, 
it  is  found  in  quartz  veins,  and  costly  machin- 
ery must  be  used  to  crush  the  ore,  from  which 
the  gold  is  extracted  by  amalgamation  with 
quicksilver.  Where,  as  often  is  the  case,  the  gold- 
bearing  gravels  underlie  volcanic  rock  several 
hundr^  feet  thick,  drift  or  tunnel  mining  com- 
bined with  sluicing  is  necessary.  The  chief  gravel- 
mining  region  extends  from  Mariposa  County 
into  Plumas  County,  or  between  parallels  37® 
and  41**,  and  includes  some  quartz  veins.  Most 
of  the  gold  is  now  obtained  from  the  quartz 
mines,  especially  in  Calaveras,  Kern,  Trinity, 
£1  Dorado,  Nevada,  and  Sierra  counties.  Gold- 
mining  is  to-day  greatly  facilitated  by  the  appli- 
cation of  electrical  power,  which  the  mountain 
streams  are  made  to  generate.  The  great  promi- 
nence and  significance  of  gold  in  the  early  years 
of  the  State  are  evident  from  the  great  size  of  the 
output,  the  annual  average  for  the  decade  be- 
tween 1B50  and  1859  inclusive  being  estimated 
at  over  $55,000,000,  and  constituting  nearly  the 
entire  product  of  the  United  States.  Following 
this  period  there  was  a  constant  decline  in  the 
output,  which  reached  the  minimum  ($12,000,- 
000)  in  1892;  it  then  revived,  and  for  the  last 
half -decade  of  the  eentury  averaged  over  $15,- 
000,000  annually.  The  State  continued  to  hold 
first  place  until  1897,  when  it  was  surpassed  by 
Colormdo.    The  total  output  of  the  State  to  the 
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end  of  1900  was  about  $1,350,000,000.  While 
rich  silver  ores  are  found,  there  are  no  mines 
which  produce  silver  exclusively.  The  $700,000 
of  silver  mined  in  1900,  an  increase  over  former 
years,  was  a  by-product  from  gold,  lead,  or  copper 
mining.   Copper-mining  has  recently  made  rapid 

Srogress,  and  the  State  ranks  fourth  in  the  pro- 
uction  of  copper  ore,  the  yield  having  in* 
creased  from  6300  tons  in  1897  to  13,200  tons  in 
1900.  This  ore,  which  is  found  principally  in 
Shasta  County,  is  partly  shipped  out  of  the  State 
for  smelting. 

The  State  produces  almost  the  whole  of  the 
quicksilver  output  of  the  United  States,  it* 
mines  rivaling  those  of  Spain  in  productive- 
ness. From  1876  to  1882  the  output  averaged 
64,000  flasks  annually,  but  since  that  period  the 
annual  average  has  been  only  30,000  flasks;  the 
value  of  the  product  ranged  from  $1,000,000  to 
$1,500,000.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  product  is  se- 
cured from  Santa  Clara  County.  The  fuel  prod- 
ucts of  the  State  include  petroleum,  bituminoua 
coal,  and  natural  gas,  of  which  the  first  is  the 
most  important.  The  oil  is  found  in  the  southern 
coast  region,  particularly  Los  Angeles,  Kern, 
Santa  Barbara,  and  Ventura  counties.  It  is  re- 
fined to  some  extent,  but  its  most  important  use 
is  as  a  fuel.  Its  production  is  steadily  increas- 
ing, the  output  having  grown  from  300,000  bar- 
rels in  1890  to  4,250,000  barrels  in  1000.  Bitu- 
minous coal  is  mined  in  Monte  Diablo  and  the 
neighboring  hills.  For  several  years  the  output 
fluctuated  around  $200,000  in  value,  but  for  a 
fewyears  now  the  annual  output  has  doubled  that 
amount.  Natural  gas  is  found  in  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  valleys.  The  State  ranks 
second  in  the  production  of  mineral  water,  the 
]iroduct  for  1899  having  been  estimated  at  $698,- 
000.  Salt  is  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  sea- 
water.  Building-stone  is  abundant,  and  includes 
hydraulic  limestone,  rhyolite,  bluish  and  light- 
brown  sandstones  from  San  Francisco  Bay,  and 
from  San  .Tos6  a  light-brown  variety,  which  is  al- 
most pure  silica,  cuts  easily,  and  stands  fire  well. 
San  Bernardino  County  yields  marbles  of  many 
shades;  El  Dorado  County,  fine  white  marble, 
streaked  with  blue;  and  in  Inyo  County  some 
of  the  foothills  are  composed  of  white  marble 
equal  to  Italian.  Freestone,  buhrstone,  granite, 
and  basalt  suitable  for  pavements  and  buildings- 
are  also  found  in  abundance,  while  the  granite 
output  averaged  in  value  about  $1,000,000  an- 
nually during  the  last  decade  of  the  century. 
Brick  clays  occur  in  some  localities.  Asphalt 
is  obtained  in  varying  quantities  and  constitutes 
the  greater  part  of  the  output  of  the  United 
States,  the  largest  annual  product,  that  for  1898, 
exceeding  $600,000  in  value. 

Fisheries.  California  rivals  Oregon  in  the 
extent  of  her  salmon  fisheries,  the  annual  exports 
of  salmon  alone  exceeding  $2,000,000  in  value. 
The  supply  of  this  and  other  varieties  of  fish  has 
been  increased  through  the  activity  of  the  State 
Government  in  enforcing  protective  laws  and 
establishing  hatcheries.  The  annual  exports  of 
shellfish  fall  a  little  under  $200,000  in  value. 
The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  fish  from  San 
Francisco  during  1895-97  exceeded  $2,500,000. 
There  is  a  large  local  consumption  of  salt  fish — 
flounder,  sole,  and  tomcod — the  supply  of  which 
is  secured  by  drag-net  fishing  along  the  mud 
banks  extending  from  Point  Reyes  south  to  Mon- 
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terey.  The  State  ranks  next  to  Massachusetts  in 
whale- fishing. 

AoBicuLTUBE.  California  has  no  equal  among 
the  States,  and,  indeed,  scarcely  among  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  in  natural  agricultural  possi- 
bilities. In  no  other  part  of  the  world  is  so  great 
a  variety  of  crops  brought  to  so  high  a  stage 
of  development.  Over  the  greater  portion  of  the 
agricultural  area  the  crops  of  both  the  tem- 
perate and  the  sub-tropical  zones  can  be  grown  at 
will,  with  e(}ual  success.  Since  1850  the  agri- 
cultural section  of  the  population  has  increased 
more  rapidly  than  any  other.  During  the  decade 
1890-1900,  the  number  of  owners  and  tenants. in- 
creased much  more  rapidly  than  did  the  total 
rural  population,  being  contrary  to  the  tendency 
shown  in  the  two  decades  preceding.  This  is 
indicative  of  the  movement  now  in  process  by 
which  the  large  estates,  under  the  influence  of 
increased  irrigation  and  intensive  cultivation,  are 
passing  into  the  hands  of  smaller  landowners. 
These  large  estates  were  partly  the  result  of  easy 
■acquisition  of  land  and  partly  of  confirmation  by 
the  United  States  Government  of  Mexican  land 
.grants  to  private  individuals.  The  holders  of 
these  estates  were  at  first  opposed  to  subdividing 
them,  and  only  recently  have  settlers  been  able  to 
obtain  desirable  farms  on  them.  Still  the  aver- 
age size  of  the  farms  in  1900 — 397.4  acres— was 
quite  large,  and  there  were  4753  farms  which  con- 
tained 1000  acres  and  over,  constituting  62.8  per 
cent,  of  the  total  farm  acreage.  The  income  per 
acre  from  the  farms  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  their 
total  area;  the  farms  imder  three  acres  in  size 
having  an  average  income  of  $253.89  per  acre, 
while  the  farms  of  1000  acres  and  over  averaged 
but  $2.02  per  acre.  The  smaller  farms  are  de- 
voted to  city  dairying,  and  to  floriculture,  and  to 
the  more  valuable  and  intensively  cultivated 
<:rops,  while  the  larger  are  generally  unirrigated 
stock  or  grain  farms. 

The  earlier  agricultural  period  was  character- 
ized by  the  great  predominance  of  wheat-raising. 
Many  of  the  large  holdings  were  almost  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  this  industry,  giving  rise  to  the 
large  ranch  or  bonanza  farms  of  world-wide 
fame.  Thus  the  production  of  wheat  became 
enormous,  at  one  time  exceeding  that  of  any 
other  State.  This  was  accomplished  for  the  most 
part  without  irrigation.  The  Defiance  and  the 
White  Australian  varieties  were  grown  for  mill- 
ing, and  Sonora  wheat  for  shipping,  the  dryness 
of  the  atmosphere  resulting  in  a  superior  (quality 
of  grain  which  was  in  special  demand  in  the 
London  markets.  The  maximum  acreage  under 
wheat  (2,875,000)  was  reached  in  1893,  since 
when  the  State  has  lost  in  relative  importance 
as  a  wheat-producing  State.  The  central  valley 
is  the  great  wheat  district  of  the  State.  Owing 
to  the  level  formation  of  the  surface  and  the 
freedom  from  any  kind  of  obstruction,  the  most 
expensive  and  complicated  farm  machinery  in- 
vented is  more  extensively  used  here  than  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  The  same  machine 
plows  the  groimd,  prepares  the  soil,  and  sows  the 
seed,  and  probably  two- thirds  of  the  crop  is 
gathered  with  a  combined  reaper  and  thresher. 
Steam  power  is  largely  used.  Barley  is  the 
only  otner  cereal  which  is  extensively  grown, 
and  the  only  crop  which  has  been  rotated  with 
wheat.  The  conditions  are  very  favorable  Ut 
its  growth,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  substi- 
tute it  for  com  as  a  stock-food.     About  1,000^ 
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000  acres  are  devoted  to  its  cultivation — or 
nearly  one-third  of  the  total  acrease  under  that 
crop  in  the  United  States.  Both  wheat  and  bar- 
lev  are  extensively  used  for  hay,  being  cut  down 
while  green.  Com  matures  later  and  requires 
irrigation,  and  inasmuch  as  the  irrigated  land  is 
more  profitable  when  devoted  to  the  more  valu- 
able crops,  and  barley  can  be  substituted  for 
corn,  but  little  of  the  latter  is  cultivated.  Oats 
likewise  is  little  grown  except  for  use  as  hay. 
The  total,  in  1900,  for  all  grains  cut  green  for 
use  as  forage  was  1,506,000  acres,  or  considerably 
more  than  twice  the  amount  of  all.  other  hay 
and  forage  crops.  The  acreage  for  hay  and 
forage  crops  was  56.4  greater  in  1900  than  in 
1890.  The  abundance  ot  alfalfa  and  other  food- 
plants  of  the  bee  has  encourased  the  keeping  of 
bees,  and  honey  is  a  considerable  product. 

The  native  grasses,  oats,  and  clover  dry  with- 
out cutting,  but  constant  pasturage  has  almost 
exterminated  them,  and  alfalfa  in  moist  regions, 
and  Texas  mesquit  grass  on  dry  hills  and  plains, 
are  taking  their  place.  Alfalfa  yields  three  to 
four  crops  a  season.  The  cultivation  of  hops  is 
rapidly  becoming  an  important  industry. 

Irbioation.  The  aridity  of  the  climate  of 
California  is  not  so  extreme  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed, nor  is  it  without  ite  advantages.  In 
most  parts  the  rainfall  of  the  spring  months  is 
sufficient  for  the  development  oi  the  early-ma- 
turing crops,  while  the  numerous  mountain 
streams  supply  a  source  of  irrigation  for  the 
production  of  the  more  valuable  or  the  later- 
maturing  crops.  In  nearly  every  county  some 
farming  is  done  without  the  aid  of  irrigation. 
The  irrigated  area,  however,  is  being  constantly 
and  rapidly  extended,  and  is  exceeded  only  by 
that  in  Colorado,  although  the  value  per  acre 
of  the  products  of  the  irrigated  land  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  Colorado  or  any  other  State. 
In  1900  the  advanteges  of  irrigation  were  afford- 
ed to  35.4  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  farms, 
and  to  12.1  per  cent,  of  the  total  improved  acre- 
age, or  1,446,000  acres  of  land.  The  irrigated 
farms  averaged  only  57  acres  in  area.  The  aver- 
age cost,  per  acre  irrigated,  of  the  construction 
of  works  for  irrigation  was  $10.30  for  the  Stete, 
but  in  certain  districts,  and  particularly  in  the 
southern  counties,  the  cost  is  much  higher, 
reaching  $42.57  in  San  Diego  County.  There  are 
152,500  acres  irrigated  from  wells  and  tunnels, 
but  the  greater  portion  receives  its  supply  from 
streams  and  other  surface  sources. 

As  a  result  of  the  growing  irrigation  facili- 
ties, the  horticultural  products  are  becoming 
especially  prominent.  Many  varieties  of  horti- 
cultural plants,  difficult  or  impossible  to  raise 
in  other  States,  and  for  a  supply  of  which  the 
country  was  formerly  dependent  upon  importe 
from  abroad,  are  nowproduced  with  great  suc- 
cess in  California.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  regions  where  the  rainfall  is  lightest,  and 
the  necessity  and  consequent  advantages  of  irri- 
gation are  greatest — i.e.  on  the  southern  Pacific 
coast  and  in  the  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin.  But 
more  recently  the  development  of  fruit-growing 
in  the  Sacramento  Valley  has  made  irrigation 
prominent  in  that  region,  the  application  of  the 
system  being  greatly  facilitated  by  the  utiliza- 
tion of  abandoned  ditches,  originally  used  as 
water -conduite  in  connection  with  hydraulic 
mining.  In  the  central  and  northern  coast  re- 
gions the  natural  rainfall,  unaided  by  irrigation. 
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18  adequate  even  for  fruit-culture.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  fruit  and  the  preparation  of  it  for  the 
market  now  give  employment  to  more  people 
than  any  other  industry.  Of  the  great  variety 
of  horticultural  plants  grown  in  the  State,  the 
most  notable  are  the  vine^  the  citrus  fruits, 
oranges  and  lemons,  and  the  prune,  the  latter 
being  more  extensively  cultivated  than  any  other 
orchard  fruit  in  the  State. 

Viticulture  was  early  introduced  by  the  Span- 
iards, but  no  specialty  was  made  of  it  until 
1857.  At  present  it  receives  much  attention  in 
almost  every  agricultural  section  of  the  State. 
The  choicest  and  hardiest  European  wine-grapes 
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passed,  and  they  have  come  to  occupy  an  accept- 
ed place  among  the  staple  products  of  the  State. 
Almonds  are  grown  principally  in  the  central 
part  of  the  State;  olives  and  walnuts  in  the 
southern  part;  while  figs  and  apricots  have  a 
more  general  distribution.  A  large  number  of 
other  tropical  or  semi-tropical  fruits  and  nuts 
are  now  being  successfully  introduced.  Vege- 
tables are  raised  in  great  abundance,  being 
shipped  abroad.  The  conditions  are  especially 
favorable  for  the  sugar-beet,  the  State  ranking 
with  Michigan  in  the  production  of  that  plant. 
The  following  table  shows  the  development  of 
the  fruit  industry  for  the  last  decade: 


OBNESAL  SVIIMABT  AVD  COMPABATITK  TABLE  OF 

Bbakdy,  and  Veoetables 

Shipments  by  Rail  and  by  Sea,  op  Fruits,  Wikb, 
(Tons  of  2,000  Pounds  ) 

KIlfDB 

1890 

1892 

1894 

1896 

1898 
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Ore*"!!  Decidaous 

34.042.0 
34.200.6 
32,297.5 
20,660.1 
787.1 
40.060.9 
16.196.7 
• 

16.196.7 

69.374.6 
34.867.5 
29.762.2 
26,673.4 

2.061.9 
65.273.7 
20.800.3 

4,832.6 

26.682.8 

90.692.2 
58,964.0 
61.828.2 
46,964.4 

3.963.6 
60.362.6 
31,274.4 

7,663.6 

43.624.7 

67.638.3 
99.166.0 
48.522.8 
34.434.6 

4.972.6 
45.646.9 
29,026.7 

7,609.0 

38.264.0 

69.732.2 
180.658.9 
76.662.7 
47,796.3 

5,815.8 
52.219.7 
43.288.6 

9.014.0 

66,149.6 

91.176'.0 
226.600.0 
90.000.0 
36.000.0 

Cttru«  Frultft 

Dried  Fruit« 

Raifdiis. 

jiutM             

Canned  FmltB 

76,500.0 

• 

Total  Fruit  bv  rail  and  sea.  carloads 

Carloads  Wine  and  Brandy  by  rail  and  sea 

Total  Fruit.  Vegetables,  Wine  and  Brandy  by 
rail  and  sea.  carload9....................^.....T..... ...... 

• 
• 

*  Mot  reported. 


have  been  imported,  and  are  rapidly  replacing 
the  less  desirable  varieties.  The  phylloxera  has 
created  great  havoc,  and  the  only  way  of  over- 
coming it  seems  to  be  by  grafting  choice  varie- 
ties of  grapes  on  native  wild  vines  known  as 
resistant  vines,  which  the  phylloxera  will  not 
attack.  The  production  of  wine  and  raisins  (see 
table  below)  has  reached  enormous  proportions, 
and  the  State  supplies  the  whole  country  with 
table-grapes  of  superior  qualities.  Fresno  County 
is  especially  famous  for  its  raisin  crop. 

Grants  were  first  planted  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  up  to  about  1872  the  production  was  con- 
fined principally  to  that  region.  A  large  part 
of  the  long  interior  valley  has  since  been  found 
to  be  adapted  to  citrus-culture,  and  the  citrus 
belt  now  extends  along  the  foot-hills  from  Shas- 
ta to  San  Diego,  a  distance  of  over  700  miles. 
Owing  to  the  dry  warmth  of  the  inner  valleys 
and  to  the  longer  days  in  summer,  the  fruit 
ripens  at  Oroville,  Newcastle,  etc.,  six  weeks 
earlier  than  at  Kiverside  or  Pasadena.  In  south- 
em  California  oranges  are  gathered  fresh  from 
Christmas  to  July,  and  lemons  and  limes  all  the 
year.  Nine  or  more  varieties  of  oranges  are 
grown,  and  from  the  sweet  navel,  or  seedless 
orange,  a  non-alcoholic  wine  is  made. 

In  the  year  1899-1900  over  17,000  cars  of  cit- 
rus fruit  were  shipped  from  the  State,  the  value 
of  which  exceeded  $8,000,000.  The  production  of 
prunes  is  greatest  in  the  Middle  Coast  counties. 
The  State  produces  about  half  of  the  total  crop  of 
the  United  States,  and  has  outstripped  even 
France.  The  production  of  apples,  peaches,  pears, 
and  cherries  is  also  enormous,  but  the  output  for 
each  of  these  is  at  least  equaled  by  other  States. 
Berries  grow  luxuriantly,  and  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  strawberries  are  gathered  al- 
most throughout  the  year.  The  success  attend- 
ing the  pr^uction  of  apricots,  almonds,  olives, 
figs,  and  walnuts  is  of  especial  interest,  inas- 
much as  the  experimental  stage  has  now  been 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  horticultural 
development  in  California  has  been  rapid  and 
continuous.  For  certain  products,  however,  fur- 
ther immediate  extension  seems  improbable,  as 
the  supply  now  equals  the  demand.  Such  prod- 
ucts as  can  find  a  foreign  market  may  and  do 
continue  to  develop. 

Stock-Raising.  The  equable  climate  greatly 
favors  stock-raising.  By  shifting  the  stock 
from  the  foothills  in  the  summer  to  the  valleys 
in  the  winter,  pasturage  is  afiorded  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  The  increased  produc- 
tion of  alfalfa  has  greatly  advanced  stock-rais- 
ing. The  State  was  formerly  one  of  the  fore- 
most sheep  and  wool  producers,  but  for  twenty- 
five  years  the  numlwr  of  sheep  has  constantly 
decreased,  and  at  the  close  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  was  less  than  one-half  its  former  size, 
being  about  2,000,000.  Large  numbers  of  cattle 
are  shipped  into  the  State  from  Arizona  to  be 
fattened  for  market.  Dairying  has  but  little  de- 
veloped. The  general  breed  of  horses  is  not  of 
a  high  grade,  but  there  are  a  number  of  large 
horse-raising  farms  which  are  noted  for  their 
superior  breeds,  and  their  trotters,  especially, 
are  in  great  demand  in  the  eastern  markets. 
Ostrich  farming  is  limited  to  a  few  ranches. 

IklANUFACTUBES.  California  has  been  subject 
to  a  variety  of  conditions,  the  effect  of  which 
has  been  to  guarantee  a  steady  development  of 
the  manufacturing  industry,  but  within  very 
definitely  restricted  limits.  The  State's  compar- 
ative isolation  and  remoteness  from  other  cen- 
tres of  population,  and  the  heavy  freight  charges 
necessarily  incurred  in  transportation  to  and 
from  the  State,  have  given  a  field  free  from  com- 
petition. At  the  same  time,  these  very  condi- 
tion* have  denied  entrance  into  the  more  exten- 
sive market  of  the  world,  except  with  those 
manufactures  for  the  production  of  which  the 
State's  superior  resources  give  a  decided  advan- 
tage. California  is  further  held  back  by  the  high 
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{>rice  of  labor  and  the  scarcity  and  consequent- 
y  high  price  of  fuel.  Moreover,  the  superior 
advantages  offered  in  mining  and  agriculture 
have  tended  to  divert  capital  from  manufacture 
ing.  Nevertheless,  the  value  of  manufactured 
products  has  reached  a  high  figure,  being  exceed- 
ed in  but  few  States.  The  exceptional  resources 
of  field  and  forest  account  chiefly  for  this;  but 
the  relation  of  the  State  to  Hawaii  has  given 
rise  to  a  large  sugar-refining  industry,  while 
mining  has  created  a  demand  for  quantities  of 
machinery  and  explosive  materials. 

The  total  value  of  manufactured  products  in- 
creased from  $66,000,000  in  1870  to  $213,000,000 
in  1890  and  $302,000,000  in  1900.  In  the  latter 
year  there  were  over  71,000  men,  17,000  women, 
and  2000  children  under  16  years  of  age  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing,  constituting  in  all  6.1 
per  cent,  of  the  population.  Of  the  fourteen 
leading  branches  of  manufacture,  five  were  de- 
pendent upon  agriculture  or  horticulture.  As  a 
wheat-growing  State,  California  early  became  an 
important  flour-producer,  shipping  considerable 
quantities  to  China  and  other  foreign  countries; 
but  with  the  change  of  interest  from  wheat  to 
fruit,  the  production  of  flour  has  slightly  de- 


creased, as  will  be  seen  from  the  table  appended. 
The  canning  and  preserving  of  fruit  has  now 
become  of  equal  importance,  having  almost 
doubled  its  value  during  the  decade,  and  plac- 
ing California  first  among  the  fruit-producing^ 
States.  In  the  above,  some  vegetables  are  also 
included,  such  as  tomatoes  and  peas.  The  manu- 
facture of  liquors,  also  dependent  upon  agricul- 
ture, is  developing  at  an  almost  equally  rapid 
rate.  The  high  grade  of  grapes  grown  has  given 
rise  to  the  manufacture  of  wines,  whose  out- 
put now  exceeds  the  total  of  all  the  other  States, 
being  estimated  at  $3,900,000.  But  the  malt 
liquors  are  as  yet  of  greater  value,  being  esti- 
mated at  over  $5,000,000,  the  large  supply  of 
grain  and  hops  giving  a  special  advantage  to 
this  industry.  Slaughtering  is  another  thriv- 
ing industry,  especially  the  branch  of  it  which 
is  concerned  with  meat-packing,  this  having- 
increased  in  value  from  $2,400,000  to  $8,200,000. 
The  production  of  factory  butter,  etc.,  although 
having  practically  begun  during  the  decade,  has 
already  become  important.  The  State  ranks 
second  in  the  production  of  beet-sugar,  the  prod- 
uct for  1900  being  valued  at  $3,500,000.  Be- 
sides this,  San  Francisco,  being  the  nearest  port 


COllPABATXra  SUMMABT  OP  FOUBTBKR  LCADIIfe  IlTDUSTBIES 


Total  for  selected  indastriee  for  State 

Increase,  1890  to  1900 

Per  cent,  ol  Increase 

Per  cent,  of  total  of  all  industries  in  State 

Can  and  Reneral  shop  construction  and  repairs  by  steam  rail- 
road companies. 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Lumber,  planlng-mlU  products,  including  sash,  doors  and  blinds. 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and  periodicals 

Foundry  and  machine-shop  products 

Explosives 

Clothing,  men's,  factory  product 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  canning  and  prnanr^ng .,^  ., 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products. 

Liquors. 

Cheeee.  batter,  and  condensed  milk,  factory  product 

Slaughtering 

Sugar  and  molasses,  refining 

Leather,  tanned,  curried,  and  finished 


Tear 

Number 

of 
establish- 
ments 

1900 
1890 

2.184 
1,640 



644 
41.8 

1900 
1890 

17.4 
19.4 

1900 
1890 

39 
10 

1900 
1890 

318 
358 

1900 
1890 

136 
130 

1900 
1890 

613 
876 

1900 
1890 

360 
164 

1900 
1890 

7 

4 

1900 
1890 

96 
121 

1900 
1890 

136 
61 

1900 
1890 

124 
101 

1900 
1890 

394 
301 

1900 
1890 

178 
19 

1900 
1890 

58 
60 

1900 
1890 

6 
8 

1900 
1890 

46 
62 

Average 
number 
of  wage> 
earners 


37.068 
27.636 


9.532 
34.6 


40.7 
37.9 


4.920 
3,868 

6.806 
4,689 

3.023 
2,137 

3.688 
3.799 

4.783 
8,192 


2,410 
1.277 


7.480 
6,670 


867 
866 


1,496 
1,477 


402 
49 


925 
436 


919 
723 


1.454 
1,099 


Value  of 

f)roduct6, 
nduding 
custom 
work  and 
repairing 


$131,246,019 
102.373.233 


28,872.786 
28.2 


43.8 

48.0 


7,563.626 
4.923,071 

13,764.647 
8.794.666 

4.807.690 
4,941,466. 

6,868.193* 
6.600.446^ 

13.047.149- 
7.767.780. 

4.283.818 
3US33.770' 

3.869.891 
3,668.931 

18,081.839 
6.211,440 

13,100.944 
14.200,330 

9,361.600 
6,696,800 

8,682.942 
172,579- 

15.717.713 
9.768.868 

16.909.998 
23.673.860 

7,406.981 
6,729.278 
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«f  entrj,  secures  raw  sugar  from  Hawaii  for 
Tefining.  The  total  value  of  the  amount  refined 
in  1000  was  estimated  at  $15,900,000.  Hides 
mre  formerly  exported,  but  are  now  manufac- 
tnrtd  into  leather  within  the  State,  and  this 
indnstiy  has  grown  until  the  local  supply  of 
hides  no  longer  equals  the  demand.  The  manu- 
facturing interests  originally  developed  in  re- 
sponse to  the  demands  of  local  mining  concerns 
are  now  beginning  to  enter  other  markets.  Ship- 
building is  also  developing.  The  United  States 
btttleahip  Oretjon  was  constructed  by  a  Cali- 
fornia establishment.  Over  two-fifths  of  the 
total  product  of  manufactures  was  accredited  to 
San  Francisco;  but  the  city  had  no  gain  during 
the  decade.  Los  Angeles  was  the  only  large  city 
that  enjoyed  any  considerable  increase,  the  prod- 
uct of  that  city  more  than  doubling  in  value. 
This  was  partially  due  to  the  recent  discovery 
of  petroleum  there,  and  the  use  of  it  as  fuel. 
The  foregoing  table  is  a  summary  for  the  fourteen 
most  important  manufacturing  industries  in  the 
SUte. 

LrMBE3iN0.  California,  like  the  other  Pacific 
Coast  States,  has  a  remarkable  wealth  of  forest 
resources;  but  remoteness  from  the  market  and 
the  difficulties  of  transportation  have  delayed 
their  exploitation.  From  the  above  table  it  will 
he  wen,  however,  that  lumbering  is  enjoying  a 
steady  growth.  The  industry  centres  in  the 
Humboldt  Bay  region,  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  but 
also  extends  along  the  western  slope  of  the  Sier- 
ras as  far  south  as  Fresno  County.  From  the 
immenne  redwoods  of  the  Pacific  Slope,  large 
<jnsntities  of  lumber  and  shingles  are  manufac- 
ttirvd.  while  the  equally  large  firs  are  used  for 
the  building  of  houses  and  ships.  Among  other 
valuable  varieties  are  the  cedar,  adaptable  for 
finishing  work  and  furniture;  the  chestnut  oak, 
n^ed  for  tanning;  and  the  yellow  pine,  valuable 
for  lumber  and  for  the  production  of  resin  and 
turpentine.  The  deciduous  trees  are  not  great  in 
variety,  nor  of  much  industrial  value. 

TaANSPOBTATION    AND    COMMERCE.       The    loug 

eoant  line  has  few  excellent  harbors,  and  the  in- 
land navigation  is  not  extensive,  being  confined 
|!rincipally  to  the  Sacramento  River,  which  is 
narijmble  for  small  vessels  as  far  as  Red  Bluff, 
and  the  Colorado,  which  is  navigable  through  its 
entire  course  along  the  borders  of  the  State. 

Railway  facilities  are  well  developed,  particu- 
larly in  the  great  central  valley.  Only  in  the 
aortheastem  portion  of  the  State  is  commercial 
progress  seriously  retarded  by  a  lack  of  trans- 
portation accommodations.  Two  important 
transcontinental  lines — the  Southern  Pacific  and 
the  Santa  F6  Pacific— -enter  the  State  from  the 
Muth,  while  a  third  transcontinental  line — the 
Central  Pacific— enters  it  a  little  north  of  the 
tentre,  San  Francisco  being  the  terminal  point 
of  all.  On  the  Central  Pacific  are  33  miles  of 
wooden  galleries,  knoA^-n  as  'snow-sheds,'  and 
costing  from  $40,000  to  $1,100,000  per  mile,  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  masonry  needed.  The 
San  FrancLico  and  Northern  Pacific  makes  con- 
nection with  the  railway  systems  to  the  north. 
In  18<M)  the  State  had  23  miles  of  railroad, 
which  had  increased  in  1880  to  2195  miles,  in 
1890  to  4349  miles,  and  in  1900  to  5750  miles. 
There  are  0.27  mile  of  line  per  100  square  miles 
cf  land  territory.  And  38.72  miles  per  10,000 
iahabitanta. 


Commerce  centres  mainly  at  San  Francisco, 
over  two-thirds  of  all  the  merchandise  imported 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  entering,  and  considerably 
over  half  the  exports  leaving,  by  that  port.  The 
great  lumber  trade  of  the  Pacific  Coast  finds  its 
chief  market  in  that  city.  The  other  customs 
districts  are  Wilmington,  San  Diego,  and  Hum- 
boldt. There  are  lines  of  steamers  to  Alaska, 
British  Columbia,  Oregon,  etc.,  and  to  New 
York,  Great  Britain,  Hawaii,  China,  Japan,  Aus- 
tralia, and  South  America.  Its  position  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean  gives  the  State  an  advantage  in 
the  trade  with  Oriental  countries,  which  is  be- 
coming of  increasing  value,  and  contains  pos- 
sibilities whose  full  import  can  hardly  be  ap- 
preciated at  present.  The  construction  of  the 
Isthmian  canal  will  also  be  greatly  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  State,  especially  in  its  trade  with 
European  countries.  The  cargoes  to  Europe  con- 
sist mainly  of  wheat,  canned  fish  and  fruits, 
honey,  borax,  and  ores;  to  Asia  and  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  of  large  quantities  of  butter  and 
cheese,  canned  and  cured  meat  and  fish ;  to  Mex- 
ico and  China,  of  quicksilver.  Shipments  across 
the  continent  include  fruits  (fresh,  canned,  and 
dried),  cattle  products,  and  honey.  In  1900  the 
value  of  imports  of  merchandise  to  the  Califor- 
nia ports  aggregated  $49,000,000,  and  the  im- 
ports of  gold  and  silver  $13,000,000,  while  the 
exports  of  merchandise  and  bullion  were  $41,- 
000,000  and  $9,500,000  respectively. 

Bakkutg.  In  1900  there  were  39  national 
banks  in  operation,  with  capital  aggregating 
$11,000,000,  deposits  $13,000,000,  and  reserve 
fund  $4,132,000.  There  were  178  State  banks, 
with  $26,980,000  capiUl  stock,  $85,880,000  de- 
posits, and  $20,580,000  surplus.  The  private 
banks  numbered  19,  having  $890,000  capital  and 
$1,629,000  deposits.  There  were  also  53  savings 
banks,  with  $7,650,000  capital  stock,  $158,000,- 
000  deposits,  and  $6,900,000  surplus.  The  aver-. 
age  deposit  in  savings  banks  was  $730,  or  over 
30  per  cent,  more  than  in  any  other  State. 

Government.  The  present  Constitution  was 
ratified  by  popular  vote  and  became  operative  in 
1879.  A  proposed  amendment  must  have  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  each  House,  and  be  approved  by  a 
vote  of  the  State  electors.  A  proposition  to  re- 
vise the  Constitution  must  likewise  receive  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  Legislature  and  the  ap- 
proval of  the  people,  and  the  text  drawn  up  in 
the  resulting  Constitutional  Convention  must  also 
be  submitted  to  the  people  for  their  approval. 
•  Males  who  have  lived  one  year  in  the  State, 
ninety  days  in  the  county,  and  thirty  days  in  the 
voting  precinct,  and  have  not  been  convicted  of 
infamous  crimes,  embezzlement,  or  misappro- 
priation of  public  money,  and  can  read  the  Con- 
stitution or  write  their  own  names  have  the 
right  of  suffrage;  but  Chinese  are  excluded. 

Legislature. — Senators  (40)  hold  offioe  for 
four  years.  Assemblymen  (8())  for  two  years. 
The  Legislature  meets  in  biennial  sessions,  on 
the  first  Monday  of  January  of  even  years,  and 
the  pay  of  the  members  ($8  per  day  and  10 
cents  mileage)  is  limited  to  sixty  days.  The 
Governor  may  convene  extra  sessions,  but  the 
power  to  legislate  at  these  is  restricted  to  the 
specified  subject.  The  House  impeaches,  while 
the  Senate  acts  as  a  court  of  impeachment. 

Executive, — ^The  Governor,  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, Secretary  of  State,  Controller,  Treasurer,  At- 
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torney-Oeneral,  and  Surveyor-General  are  each 
elected  for  a  term  of  four  years.  A  two-thirds 
vote  of  each  House  overcomes  the  Governor's 
veto.  Money  appropriation  bills  may  be  vetoed 
in  part.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
Governor,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  takes  his 
place,  and  in  turn  is  succeeded  by  the  president 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.  The  Governor  grants 
reprieves,  pardons,  and  commutations  of  sentence. 

Judicial, — ^The  Supreme  Court,  the  members 
of  which  are  elected  for  a  term  of  twelve  years, 
consists  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  six  associates,  and 
is  divided  into  two  departments,  which  may  sit 
separately  or  as  one  court.  Each  county  has  a 
Superior  Court,  whose  members  are  elected  for 
a  term  of  six  years.  Inferior  courts  are  estab- 
lished by  the  Legislature.  No  judge  of  Supreme 
or  Superior  Court  can  receive  his  salary  unless 
he  swears  that  no  case  in  his  court  submitted 
ninety  days  previous  remains  unattended  to. 

fjocal  Government. — ^There  is  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  county  governments,  and  general  laws 
are  enacted  for  the  organization  of  towTi«*hips. 
Laws  affecting  municipal  corporatior.s  must  be 
general  laws,  applying  to  classes  of  municipali- 
ties made  upon  the  basis  of  population.  A  city 
containing  a  population  of  more  than  3500  may 
frame  a  charter  for  its  own  government,  which, 
after  being  approved  by  the  electors  of  the  city, 
is  submitted  to  the  Legislature  for  its  approval 
or  rejection  as  a  whole. 

Other  Constitutional  and  Statutory  Provi- 
sions.— No  corporation  formed  imder  the  laws 
of  the  State  can  employ,  directly  or  indirectly, 
any  Chinese  or  Mongolian,  and  contracts  for 
coolie  labor  are  void.  Appropriations  to  sec- 
tarian schools  are  prohibited.  The  legal  rate 
of  interest  is  7  per  cent.,  but  any  rate  is  allowed 
by  contract.  \Voiiien  may  enter  or  pursue  any 
lawful  business,  vocation,  or  profession,  and  the 
property  of  married  women  belongs  to  them  alone. 

Sacramento  is  the  capital.  The  State  has 
eight  Representatives  in  the  Lower  House  of  the 
national  Congress. 

Finances. — The  cash  receipts  of  the  State  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June,  1900,  amounted  to 
$11,147,000,  the  cash  payments  to  $9,549,000, 
and  the  balance  in  the  treasury  to  $5,020,000. 
The  State  debt  on  the  same  date  was  $2,460,000, 
of  which  amount  $2,277,000  was  held  in  trust 
for  the  State  school  and  university  funds. 

Penal  and  Charitable  Institutions. — The  penal 
institutions  are  the  prisons  at  Folsom  and  San 
Quentin,  the  State  Reform  School  at  Whittier 
(which  is  conducted  on  the  cottage  plan,  and 
where  farming  and  various  trades  are  taught), 
and  the  Preston  School  of  Industry  at  lone  City. 
The  charitable  institutions  include  the  insane 
asylums  at  Napa,  Stockton,  Agnew,  and  Ukiah, 
and  one  near  San  Bernardino,  n\\  of  which  are 
under  the  control  of  a  State  Lunacy  ConiniiaHion ; 
the  Home  for  Feeble-minded  Clfildren  at  El- 
dridge;  the  Institution  for  Deaf,  Dumb,  and 
Blind  at  Berkeley,  and  the  Home  for  Adult  Blind 
at  Oakland.  There  are  also  nineteen  orphan 
aslyums  receiving  State  aid  and  inspection. 

Militia. — According  to  the  United  States  offi- 
cial Army  Register  for  1901,  the  total  strength 
of  the  State  militia  is  as  follows:  General  offi- 
cers, 4;  general  staff  officers,  44;  regimental 
field  and  staff  officers,  33;  company  officers,  144; 
rank  and  file,  3069;  aggregate,  3304.  The  fore*» 
is  organized  into  one  division  of  three  brigades 


and  seven  re^ments.  There  were  in  1900  378,000 
males  of  militia  age,  212,000  of  whom  were  lia- 
ble for  duty. 

Education.  California  ranks  among  the  pro- 
gressive States  in  its  educational  policy.  The 
educational  system  is  wide  in  scope  and  thor- 
ough in  administration,  and  the  length  of  the 
school  year  (165  days)  ia  exceeded  in  only  one 
or  two  States  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  The  State 
has  succeeded  better  than  most  States  in  dealing 
with  the  rural  school  problem,  but  still  suffers 
from  an  undue  multiplication  of  small  rural 
districts.  The  compulsory  school  law  is  not 
generally  enforced.  Of  361,«}00  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  5  and  17,  in  1900,  266,700  were 
enrolled  in  the  public  scliools  and  23,300  in 
private  schools.  The  kindergarten  grades  en- 
rolled 4400;  the  primary  grades,  170,000;  the 
grammar  grades,  82,000;  and  the  120  high 
schools,  12,100.  Of  the  teachers  of  primary  and 
grammar  grades,  1100  were  males  and  6000  fe- 
males. The  average  of  the  salaries  paid  to  male 
teachers  is  $81  per  month,  and  to  females,  $65.50, 
being  much  higher  than  the  average  for  the 
Western  States.  The  average  annual  expendi- 
ture for  primary  and  grammar  grades  per  child 
of  school  age  is  about  $17.  About  one-half  of 
this  is  provided  for  by  State  apportionments, 
about  one- third  by  county  apportionments,  and 
the  remainder  by  city  or  district  taxes  and  other 
sources. 

'  There  are  five  normal  schools.  The  State 
University  at  Berkeley,  an  outgrowth  of  the 
State  College  (chartered  in  1855),  has  a  liberal 
endo\vment.  Its  schools  of  law,  medicine,  etc., 
are  in  San  Francisco.  Lick  Observatory  (q.v. ) 
is  also  connected  with  it.  Leland  Stanford  Jim- 
ior  University,  at  Palo  Alto,  is  one  of  the  most 
heavily  endowed  educational  institutions  in  the 
world.  Both  of  the  foregoing  institutions  are 
coeducational,  and  in  rank  take  their  place  with 
the  foremost  institutions  of  the  country.  Other 
colleges  are:  The  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, Los  Angeles,  with  its  school  of  agricul- 
ture at  Ontario  and  theological  school  at  San 
Fernando;  the  Roman  Catholic  colleges  at  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Oakland,  and  Santa 
Clara;  the  Pacific  Methodist,  at  Santa  Rosa; 
California  College,  at  Oakland;  Pomona  Col- 
lege, at  Claremont;  and  the  University  of  the 
Pacific  at  San  Jos^.  The  Cogswell  Poly- 
technic College,  at  San  Francisco,  is  main- 
tained by  the  city.  There  are  theological  schools 
at  Oakland,  San  Jos^,  and  San  Rafael;  art 
schools  at  San  Francisco,  San  Diego,  and  Sacra- 
mento. The  California  Academy  of  Sciences, 
founded  in  1853,  and  endowed  by  James  Lick 
(q.v.),  is  at  San  Francisco. 

Reuoion.  From  an  early  date  the  Roman 
Catholics  have  been  very  active  in  missionary 
work.  Nearly  all  the  Spanish  element  of  the 
population,  and  a  large  part  of  the  Indian  popu- 
lation, are  members  of  that  Church,  making  it 
numerically  the  strongest  religious  denomina- 
tion. The  Methodists,  Pre9byt4»rians,  Congrega- 
tionalists,  and  Baptists  follow,  in  the  order 
named,  and  the  other  leading  denominations  are 
represented.  Even  with  the  large  Catholic  ele- 
ment, but  23  per  cent,  of  the  population  are 
church  communicants. 

PoprLATiON.  California  is  the  most  populous 
of  the  Western  States,  and  ranks  twenty-first  in 
population  among  the  States  of  the  Union.    The 
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following  is  the  population  by  decades:  1850, 
02,000;  1860,  379,900;  1870,  560,200;  1880, 
864,700;  1890,  1,208,100;  1900,  1,485,000.  (For 
population  by  counties,  see  table  on  back  of  the 
map.)  The  per  cent,  of  increase  for  the  last 
decade  (22.9)  was  greater  than  that  for  the 
whole  country.  Of  fifty-seven  counties,  all  but 
eleven  increased  in  population.  About  one- 
fourth  of  the  population  of  the  State  is  foreign 
bom,  the  Irish,  Germans,  and  English,  in  the 
order  named,  being  most  numerous.  The  State 
has  a  Mongolian  population  about  equal  to  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  United  States,  the  Chinese  num- 
bering 45,700  and  the  Japanese  10,150.  The  for- 
mer have  greatly  decreased  in  numbers,  and  the 
latter  increased,  during  the  last  decade.  Fifty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  population  are  males,  the  large 
predominance  of  this  sex  among  the  Mongolians 
being  partly  responsible  for  this  result.  The 
Indians  number  15,300,  and  the  negroes  11,000. 
Most  of  the  Indians  are  taxed,  and  have  made 
considerable  progress  in  civilized  life.  The  most 
decided  increase  during  the  decade  was  on  the 
part  of  the  natives  born  of  foreign  parents,  this 
class  exceeding  21  per  cent,  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. 

There  are  9.5  individuals  to  the  square  mile, 
and  a  decided  tendency  is  manifested  to  segregate 
in  cities.  There  are  twenty-four  places  having  a 
population  above  4000,  their  inhabitants  consti- 
tuting 48.9  per  cent,  of  the  total  population, 
though  in  seven  States  the  percentage  is  higher. 
The  following  are  the  leading  cities:  San  Fran- 
cisco, 342.700;  Los  Angeles,  102,400;  Oakland 
Citv,  66,900;  Sacramento,  29,200;  San  Josfi,  21,- 
500';  San  Diego,  17,700;  Stockton,  17,500;  Ala- 
meda, 18,400;  Berkeley,  13,200;  Fresno,  12,400. 

Indians. — The  Indians  in  1900  numbered  7654, 
who  were  located  on  twenty-six  reservations 
— namely,  Hupa  Valley,  Bound  Valley,  Tule  Riv- 
er, Yirnia,  and  twenty-two  mission  reservations. 
They  are  from  a  large  number  of  tribes,  and 
represent  at  least  fourteen  different  linguistic 
stocks.  At  least  one-half  of  them  can  speak 
enough  English  to  carry  on  ordinary  conversa- 
tion, and  the  greater  number  wear  citizens' 
clothing.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  self-supporting, 
rations  being  issued  only  to  the  old  and  infirm. 
In  some  of  the  reservations,  not  only  stock- 
raising,  but  farming  and  fruit-growing,  have  at- 
tained a  considerable  development.  The  Indians 
of  the  Yuma  Reservation  are  the  most  primitive 
in  the  State,  living  principally  upon  fish  and 
the  mesquit-bean,  which  abound  on  the  reserva- 
tion. 

History.  The  name  California  first  appears 
in  a  Spanish  romance,  published  in  1510,  as  that 
of  an  island  lying  somewhere  in  the  western  sea 
near  the  equator.  The  term  was  originally  ap- 
plied to  what  is  now  Lower  California,  which 
was  visited  by  the  Spanish  as  early  as  1533. 
Later  the  name  was  extended  to  the  whole  west- 
em  coast  of  North  America  below  the  parallel  of 
42*,  and  the  distinction  of  Upper  and  Lower  Cali- 
fornia was  introduced.  The  first  exploration 
within  the  limits  of  the  State  was  done  in  1542 
and  1543,  when  Cabrillo  visited  the  coast  and 
islands  of  the  Santa  Barbara  region.  In  1579 
Sir  Francis  Drake  sailed  as  far  as  the  forty- 
third  degree  of  latitude,  and  named  the  country 
New  Albion,  but  did  not,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed, enter  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  In  1602 
and  1603  Vizcaino  explored  the  bays  of  San  Diego 


and  Monterey,  and  sailed  as  far  north  as  Point 
Reyes.  The  Spanish  attempted  to  civilize  the 
country  by  the  establishment  of  missions  along 
the  coast.  In  1769  the  first  mission  in  Califor- 
nia proper  was  erected  at  San  Diego  by  the 
Franciscans,  and  by  1823,  when  the  last  and 
most  northerly  station  had  been  planted  at  So- 
noma, these  religious  houses  had  grown  to  21 
in  number,  and  acquired  great  wealth  in  olive,, 
omnge,  and  grape  plantations,  and  cattle  and 
horse  ranches.  The  Indians  were  early  converted 
to  Christianity,  gradually  weaned  from  their 
nomadic  and  barbaric  state,  and  induced  to  lead 
a  settled  life.  They  were  taught  farming  and 
other  civilized  pursuits  and  became  in  time 
a  peaceful  and  industrious  people.  The  Span- 
ish Government,  which  intended  event^ually  to 
turn  the  mission  estates  into  administrative 
districts,  never  acknowledged  the  title  of  the 
priests  to  the  land,  and  in  1777  began  the  found- 
mg  of  pueblos  or  towns.  Upper  California  was 
divided  into  the  four  provinces  of  San  Diego, 
Santa  Barbara,  Monterey,  and  San  Francisco. 
After  the  Mexican  Revolution  of  1821,  the  mis- 
sions began  to  decline.  The  Indians  were  partly 
emancipated  in  1826,  and  the  process  of  secu- 
larization, which  began  in  1833,  was  completed 
by  1845.  Commerce  with  foreign  nations,  which 
was  at  first  forbidden,  became  very  large  after 
1822.  In  1826  the  first  American  immigrant 
wagon  train  entered  California.  In  1840  Monte- 
rey was  made  the  capital,  and  a  year  later  the 
Russians,  who  had  maintained  a  trading-post 
north  of  Bodega  Bay  since  1812,  abandoned  it. 

Under  the  Mexican  Republic  California  eh- , 
joyed  virtual  autonomy,  and  after  1840  its  in- 
dependence was  seen  to  be  inevitable.  A  silent 
conflict  arose  between  those  who  favored  ultimate 
annexation  to  the  United  States  and  the  large 
class  of  property-owners  who  were  inclined  to 
favor  the  establishment  of  a  British  protectorate. 
In  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  Larkin,  the 
United  States  consul,  was  secretly  endeavoring 
to  stir  up  a  revolt  against  Mexico  and  to  bring 
about  the  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  over  the  country.  But  before  his 
schemes  had  attained  full  maturity,  a  rising  of 
the  American  settlers  in  northern  California 
took  place.  On  June  14,  1846,  a  small  party  of 
Americans,  aided  by  John  C.  Fremont,  who  was 
then  in  California  at  the  head  of  an  exploring  ex- 
pedition, seized  the  town  of  Sonoma,  raised  the 
bear  Flag,  and  on  the  fourth  of  July  proclaimed 
the  independence  of  California.  Commodore 
Sloat,  acting  under  orders  from  the  United 
States  Government,  which  was  then  preparing  to 
go  to  war  with  Mexico,  seized  Monterey  and 
Yerba  Buena  (San  Francisco),  and  the  conquest 
of  the  country  was  completed  by  Commodore 
btockton,  Colonel  Fr6mont,  and  General  Kear- 
ney. On  August  16,  1846,  California  was  de- 
clared a  Territory  of  the  United  States. 

The  discovery  of  gold  at  Sutter's  Mill,  near 
Coloma,  on  January  24,  1848,  gave  an  impetus  to 
immigration  from  all  parts  of  the  globe.  The 
great  body  of  gold-seekers,  'the  Argonauts,'  ar- 
rived in  1849,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  the 
population  exceeded  100,000.  Nearly  all  the 
newcomers  were  unmarried  men,  in  haste  to  get 
rich.  Hence  the  organization  of  an  authorita- 
tive body,  responsible  for  public  order,  was  neg- 
lected or  hindered  by  the  influx  of  lawless  charac- 
ters. There  ensued  reckless  speculation,  extrava- 
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gant  living,  and  easy-going  morality  in  many 
localities.  Stable  elements,  however,  were  not 
wanting — the  mining  camps  had  stringent  laws 
of  their  own,  and  lynch  law  was  resorted  to  in 
many  quarters.  Life  and  property,  however, 
were  not  well  secured.  The  people  were  heavily 
taxed  without  representation,  and  though  San 
Francisco  had  been  made  a  port  of  entry  and 
United  States  customs  laws  had  been  extended 
over  the  country,  no  Territorial  government  had 
been  granted.  On  November  13,  1849,  after  sev- 
eral unsuccessful  attempts  at  State-making,  a 
constitution,  in  which  slavery  was  prohibited, 
was  adopted  by  the  people,  and  on  September  9, 
1850,  California  entered  the  Union.  (For  na- 
tional events  connected  with  the  State's  admis- 
sion, see  United  States,  and  Compromise  Meas- 
UBES.)  In  1851  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco 
formed  a  vigilance  committee  to  check  lawless- 
ness in  that  city.  The  committee  tried  offenders, 
banished  and  hanged  at  its  discretion,  and  per- 
formed its  duties  so  efficiently  that  in  1856  it 
was  reorganieed  to  meet  a  new  outburst  of  pub- 
lic disorder  and  official  corruption.  When  the 
Civil  War  broke  out,  California,  which  was 
thought  to  be  contemplating  secession,  was  ex- 
empted from  furnishing  troops.  The  Union 
party,  however,  was  dominant,  and  contributed 
nearly  $1,500,000  to  the  Federal  Government, 
and  sent  five  companies  of  volunteers  into  the 
field. 

Since  the  Civil  War  California  has  experi- 
enced a  magnificent  economic  development.  The 
completion  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  fur- 
thered the  prosperity  of  the  State.  Both  from 
the  Eastera  States  and  from  across  the  Pacific 
the  tide  of  immigration  flowed  in  steadily.  So 
eonsiderable,  indeed,  did  the  number  of  Chinese 
immigrants  become  that  between  1870  and  1890 
the  Chinese  question  dominated  State  politics 
and  influenced  national  legislation.  In  the  min- 
ing districts  the  Chinese  occupied  claims  which 
had  been  abandoned  as  exhausted  by  their  origi- 
nal proprietors,  or  acted  as  cooks  and  menial 
servante.  In  the  towns  they  performed  various 
duties.  Their  stelid  patience  and  their  capacity 
for  long  and  sustained  work  made  them  in  one 
way  ideal  laborers  for  the  development  of  a  new 
country;  but  their  extreme  frugality  and  their 
willingness  to  work  for  a  small  wage  made  them 
formidable  competitors  of  white  labor.  (See 
Chinese  Immi6Ratioi7.)  In  1878  and  1879  Den- 
nis Kearney  (q.v.),  a  gifted  agitetor,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  discontent  prevailing  among  the 
lower  classes  of  San  Francisco,  owing  chiefly  to 
the  question  of  Chinese  immigration,  organ- 
ized  the  Workingmen's  Party,  which  for  a  short 
time  controlled  State  politics  and  brought  into 
being  the  present  Constitution  of  California,  with 
ite  many  radical  features.  The  conflict  between 
the  mining  and  agricultural  interests  over  the 
utilization  of  the  natural  water-power  of  the 
State  was  removed  in  a  great  measure  by  pro- 
longed and  elaborate  legislation  on  the  subjects 
of  mineral  debris  and  drainage.  In  1887  a  com- 
prehensive system  of  irrigation  was  begun, 
which  has  yielded  great  resulte.  The  Cali- 
fornia International  Midwinter  Exposition,  held 
at  San  Francisco  in  1894,  served  to  illustrate  the 
progress  and  prosperity  of  the  State.  Before 
1860  California  was  Democratic  in  national  poli- 
tics. Since  that  date  it  has  been  Republican, 
with  the  exception  of  the  years  18e0  •Ml  1892. 


In  State  elections  California  has  changed  from 
Democratic  to  Republican  repeatedly  on  local 
issues.  The  trend  and  change  of  politics  in 
California  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
list  of  Gtovemors  of  the  State: 

MIUTABT  USD  PBOTISIOirAL  eOTBENOBS. 

Col.  Robert  F.  Stockton 1846-AT 

CoL  John  C.  Frftmont 1847 

0«n.  8.  W.  KetLTatj « 1847 

Col.  R.  B.  M&son ^ ^....„ 1847-49 

Gen.  Perelfer  P.  Smith 1849 

Gen.  Bennet  lUley 1849 

BTATB  OOTXBHOBf . 

Peter  H.  Bnmett..^^ Democrat ; 184»-61 

John  McDou^EaO •*        ^..„..1851-fi« 

John  Blxler «. ••        1852-66 

J.  N.  Jonnaon Know-Nothlnfif. ^.... 1B66~6S 

John  B.  Weller Democrat 1M8-60 

Milton  S.  Latham ••        i860 

John  G.  Downej ••        1810-61 

Leland  Stanford Republican „ 1861-6S 

Fredertck  F.  Low ••        „ „.186t-98 

Henry  H.  Haight Democrat  ...«............^ 1868-73 

Newton  Booth Republican ....1872-75 

William  Irwin Democrat 1876-79 

George  C.  Perkins Republican 187»-88 

George  Btoneman Democrat 1888-87 

Washington  Bartiett "        „.„.. 1887 

R.  W.  Waterman Republican „ 1887-91 

H.  H.  Markham ••        1891^94 

J.  H.  Budd Democrat 1896-99 

Heniy  T.  Ga«e. Repoblican.^ „ 1899-1903 

BiBUOGRAPHY.  Bancroft,  History  of  the  Pa- 
cifh  States  of  North  America,  Vols.  XIII.-XIX., 
XXIX.,  XXX.  (San  Francisco,  1884-90);  Cro- 
nise,  The  Natural  Wealth  of  California  (San 
Francisco,  1868) ;  Calif omia  as  It  Is  (San  Fran- 
cisco, 1888)  ;  Muir,  The  Mountains  of  California 
(New  York,  1894) ;  Foster,  The  Cold  Regions  of 
California  and  also  a  Geographical,  Topograph- 
ical, and  Historical  View  of  the  Country  (New 
York,  1848)  ;  Gold  Mines  and  Mining  in  Cali- 
fomia  (San  Francisco,  1885);  Hittefl,  History 
of  California,  4  vols.  (San  Francisco,  1885)  ; 
Burnett,  Recollections  and  Opinions  of  an  Old 
Pioneer  (New  York,  1880);  Van  Dyke,  South- 
ern California  (New  York,  1886)  ;  Hanson, 
The  American  Italy  (Chicago,  1896) ;  Seward, 
The  Chinese  Immigration  in  its  Social  and  Eco- 
nomic Aspects  (Chicago,  1881)  ;  Vogdes,  A  Bib- 
liography relating  to  the  Geology,  Palofontology, 
and  Mineral  Resources  of  California,  with  an  ad- 
ditional list  of  miscellaneous  publications  on 
the  country  (Sacramento,  1896). 

CAIilFOBNIAy  Gulf  of.  An  arm  of  tibe 
Pacific,  separating  the  peninsula  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia from  the  rest  of  Mexico  (Map:  Mexico, 
B  2).  It  was  originally  known  as  the  Sea  of 
Cortez,  having  been  discovered  under  his  auspices 
and  explored  by  himself.  It  is  700  miles  in 
length,  and  varies  in  width  from  70  to  nearly  150 
miles.  It  xeceives  at  ite  upper  eiMl  the  Colorado, 
and  from  the  east  several  streams,  chief  oi 
which  are  the  Altar,  Sonora,  Yaqui,  and  Majro. 
Both  shores  are  bordered  by  highlands  brodcen  by 
the  river  valleys  on  the  east,  but  on  the  west 
presenting  an  almost  unbroken  moimtain  walL 
The  coast-line  is  irregular  and  fonos  nunerouB 
small  bays.  The  gulf  has  a  depth  ranging  from 
600  feet  near  the  head  to  over  6000  feet  near  ite 
mouth,  and  contains  many  islands,  particularly 
in  the  npper  part,  the  largest  of  which  are  Angel 
de  la  Guarda  and  Tibur6n.  On  its  western  ahorea 
are  the  porte  of  San  Felipe,  San  Jo«^  and  La 
Paz;  on  ite  eastern,  those  of  Masatlan  and  Giiay- 
raas.  There  are  pearl-fiaheriea  on  the  wtaten 
coaBt. 
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CALZVOBVZAy  Loweb,  or  Old  (6p.  Bafa  or 
Vie/a  CaUformia).  A  peninsula  in  southwest 
VoitK  Americm,  forming  a  Territory  of  Mexico 
(Mi^:  Monco,  B  S).  It  extends  from  about 
lAtitade  22*  4(K  to  32*  40'  K.  It  is  bounded 
by  California  on  the  north,  the  Pacific  on  the 
vest,  and  the  Gulf  of  California  and  the  Mexi- 
mn  8Ute  of  Sonora  on  the  east.  Its  total  l^igth 
b  owr  750  miles,  while  its  width  varies  from 
about  90  to  140  miles.  Area,  56,328  square  miles. 
The  surface  is  generally  mountainous,  the  pe- 
lUBsula  being  practically  an  extension  of  the 
8ierra  Nevada  and  Coast  Range  r^on.  At 
tlie  centre  is  a  plateau  region  interrupted  by 
BOQiitain  peaks  and  short  ranges,  Santa  Cat- 
alin,  in  the  northern  central  part,  attaining 
»  altitude  of  over  10,000  feet.  An  eastern  coast 
taqge  borders  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  in 
^iiees  attains  elevations  considerably  exceeding 
«0W  feet  The  western  coast  range,  bordering 
tbe  Pacific,  is  less  elevated  and  seldom  exceeds 
J500  feet  in  altitude.  At  the  extreme  south  the 
peninsula  terminates  in  an  immense  mountain 
mats,  rising  in  San  T^lzaro  to  8000  feet  altitude. 
TV  coasts  are  considerably  indented,  but  there 
are  not  many  really  good  harbors.  The  principal 
ifilands  are  Angel  de  la  Guarda,  off  the  central 
eastern  coast,  and  Cedros  (Cerros),  off  the  op- 
posite western  coast.  Numerous  smaller  islands 
are  scattered  along  the  southeastern  coast,  and 
a  few  long,  narrow  islands  fringe  the  south- 
western coast.  The  climate  and  vegetation  of 
tie  western  portion  resemble  those  of  southern 
California.  The  climate  is  dry  and  warm,  the 
raiBfall  in  most  of  the  re^on  ranging  from  under 
10  to  2iS  inches,  which,  with  a  high  temperature, 
is  a  small  amount.  Few  streams  occur  of  any 
importance  except  as  irrigators.  They  are  most 
Bvmefons  in  the  southwest.  In  the  southern 
part  are  eonaiderable  areas  of  iminhabitable 
hmL    Population,  in  18il5,  42.245. 

CALHORMTA,  Socthebn,  Univbbsitt  or. 
A  Methodist  Episcopal  educational  institution, 
sitaated  at  Los  Angles,  California.  The  uni- 
versity was  founded  m  1880,  and  in  1901  had  en- 
iowmtnt  and  productive  funds  amounting  to 
about  $130,000,  buildings  and  grounds  valued 
at  170.000,  an  income  of  about  $12,000,  and  a 
library  of  4000  volumes  and  3000  pamphlets.  At 
tba  same  time  the  collegiate  and  preparatory 
bndty  numbered  92,  and  the  total  number  of 
•tudents,  of  whom  over  one-half  were  in  the  pre- 
paratory department,  518.  In  the  collegiate  de- 
partment courses  are  maintained  in  the  classics, 
art,  oratory,  music,  medicine,  law,  and  dentistry. 
President,  George  P.  Bonard,  A.M.,  D.D. 

CALIYOBHXA,-  UNn'ERSiTY  of.  A  leading 
Aneriean  university,  situated  at  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia. The  university  was  established  in  1868, 
under  the  general  provision  for  agricultural  col- 
ic^ made  by  the  Congressional  act  of  1862, 
whieh  united  with  it  the  College  of  California, 
<:bartered  in  1869.  Instruction  was  begun  in  Oak- 
land in  1869,  and  the  university  was  transferred 
to  its  present  location  in  1873.  The  government  of 
tbe  university  is  vested  in  the  Regents  of  the 
Unirersity  of  California,  a  corporation,  consist- 
ing of  the  higher  State  officers,  the  presidents  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Society^  of  the  Mechanics' 
Institute  of  San  Francisco,  and  of  the  University 
of  California,  all  acting  as  members  ex  officio, 
«nd  of  sixteen  other  members  appointed  by  the 
Oofernor  of  the  State.    The  university  is  in  effect 
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a  State  intitutioil,  receiving  various  State  ap- 
propriations for  specific  purposes,  and  in  addi- 
tion receiving  the  benefits  of  a  tax  of  2  per  cent, 
on  each  $100  of  assessed  valuation.  As  a  State 
institution,  it  is  obliged  to  make  reports  to  the 
Legislature,  and  to  be  under  that  bod/8  general 
jurisdiction. 

Tlie  university  comprises  the  following  depart- 
ments of  instruction:  In  Berkeley,  the  colleges  of 
Letters,  Social  Sciences,  Natural  Sciences,  Com- 
merce, Agriculture,  Mechanics,  Mining,  Civil  En- 
gineering, and  Chemistry;  on  Mount  Hamilton, 
in  Santa  Clara  County,  the  Lick  Astronomical 
Department;  in  San  Francisco,  the  Mark  Hop- 
kins Institute  of  Art,  Hastings  College  of  Law, 
Medical  Department,  Post-Graduate  Medical  De- 

{>artment,  Dental  Department,  California  Col- 
ege  of  Pharmacy.  Among  the  colleges  at  San 
Francisco,  the  Institute  of  Art,  founded  by  Ed- 
ward F.  Searles  in  1893,  is  occupied  by  the  San 
Francisco  Art  Association,  affiliated  with  the 
university  and  maintaining  the  California  Sdiool 
of  D^ign,  founded  in  1874.  The  Medical  De- 
partment was  organized  in  1873  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  Toland  Medical  College.  The 
Post-Graduate  Medical  Department  (the  San 
Francisco  Polyclinic)  was  afllliated  with  the 
university  in  1892.  The  Dental  Department  was 
organized  in  1888.  The  Lick  Obaervatonr  on 
Mount  Hamilton  was  founded  in  1875  by  James 
Lick,  who  devoted  $700,000  to  the  purpose, 
among  other  things,  of  constructing  "a  telescope 
superior  to  and  more  powerful  than  any  tele- 
scope ever  made."  The  Department  of  Anthro- 
pology* organized  primarily  for  research,  con- 
ducts excavations  in  Egypt,  Peru,  and  North 
America,  and  pursues  linguistic  and  ethnological 
investigations. 

In  consideration  of  its  official  relation  to  the 
State  and  of  the  funds  given  to  it  yeariy  by  the 
State,  the  University  of  California  makes  no 
chaiige  to  students  resident  in  California  for 
courses  in  the  colleges  of  Letters,  Social  Sciences, 
Natural  Sciences,  Commerce,  Agriculture,  Me- 
chanics, Mining,  Civil  Engineering,  and  Chem- 
istry. The  instruction  in  all  the  colleges  is  open 
to  properly  qualified  persons,  without  distinc- 
tion of  sex.  Students  not  residents  of  the  State 
are  charged  a  nominal  fee  for  tuition.  Since 
1888,  when  its  total  student  body  numbered  only 
306,  the  imiversity  has  grown  very  rapidly.  A 
large  part  of  this  growth  should  probably  be 
ascribed  to  the  establishment  and  equally  rapid 
growth  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University, 
by  which  a  friendly  rivalry  in  educational  mat- 
ters was  instituted.  In  1902  there  were  4006 
students  enrolled  in  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, of  whom  962  were  in  the  College  of  Social 
Sciences,  284  in  the  College  of  Letters,  248  in  the 
College  of  Mining,  194  in  the  College  of  Natural 
Sciences,  190  in  the  College  of  Mechanics,  186  in 
the  Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art,  166  in  the 
Medical  Department,  and  171  in  the  College  of 
Chemistry,  825  in  the  summer  session,  and  37 
in  the  short  course  in  dairying.  The  undergrad- 
uates numbered  2248,  the  graduate  students  230, 
omitting  siunmer-session  students.  At  the  same 
time  there  were  481  professors,  instructors,  lec- 
turers, and  adminintrative  officers,  of  whom  201 
were  in  the  academic  department.  Nearly  one- 
l>alf  of  the  university's  students  are  women.  A 
relatively  large  proportion  of  the  students  pur- 
sue the  general  academic  courses,  as  oooipared 
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with  the  technical  or  professional  couvees.  It  is 
to  be  noted,  furthermore,  that  a  relatively  large 
proportion  choose  courses  which  may  be  termed 
humanistic;  those  namely  in  languages,  litera- 
ture, history,  and  philosophy.  Hardly  more  than 
6  per  cent,  of  the  student  body  are  non-residents 
of  the  State. 

In  1896  Mrs.  PhoDbe  A.  Hearst,  already  a  large 
benefactor  of  the  university,  offered  to  bear  the 
expenses  of  an  international  architectural  com- 
petition for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  general 
plan  for  a  great  campus  on  the  Berkeley  site; 
and  Mrs.  Hearst  also  agreed  to  erect  two  of  the 
necessary  buildings  thereon.  Preliminary  com- 
petitive plans  were  voted  upon  by  an  interna- 
tional jury  at  the  Royal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
in  Antwerp  in  1898.  The  successful  candidates 
then  prepared  final  plans,  and  these  were  voted 
upon  by  the  same  jury  in  San  Francisco  in  1899. 
Tne  final  plan  adopted  was  that  of  M.  Emile 
B^nard,  of  Paris.  The  plan  provides  not  onl^ 
for  a  campus,  but  for  a  complete  series  of  uni- 
versity buildings.  The  estimated  cost  of  carry- 
ing out  the  plans  in  their  entirety  is  from  $10,- 
000,000  to  $12,000,000.  Mr.  John  Galen  Howard, 
of  New  York,  has  been  appointed  supervising 
architect.  The  first  building  which  he  will  erect 
will  be  the  Hearst  Memorial  Mining  Building. 

The  present  value  of  the  buildings  and  grounds 
belonging  to  the  University  of  California  is 
(1901)  $4,616,824.  Its  endowment  and  special 
funds  aggregate  $3,036,027,  and  its  total  income 
derived  from  all  sources  is  about  $650,000.  The 
library  contains  over  88,000  volumes,  but  a  strong 
effort  is  being  made  to  increase  this  number 
largely,  since  the  university,  separated  as  it  is 
from  the  book  centres  of  the  East,  stands  in  rela- 
tively greater  need  of  books  than  would  an  East- 
em  university.    • 

The  presidents  of  the  university  have  been 
Henry  Durant,  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  John  LeConte, 
W.  Ti  Reid,  E.  S.  Holden,  Horace  Davis,  Martin 
Kellogg,  and  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  Ph.D., 
IX.D.,  formerly  professor  of  Greek  and  compara- 
tive philology  in  Cornell  University,  elected  in 
1899. 

CAIiIFOBKIA  POPPY.     See  Eschschglt- 

ZIA. 

CALICKXJIiA.  A  tragedy  by  John  Crowne, 
published  in  1693  with  a  dedication  to  the  Earl 
of  Romney,  and  written  in  rhymed  heroics. 

CALIGULA,  Gaius  C^sab  Augustus  Geb- 
MANici's  (12-41).  Emperor  of  Rome  from  aj). 
37  to  41.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Germani- 
cus  (nephew  of  Tiberius)  by  Agrippina,  and  was 
bom  August  31,  a.d.  12,  at  Antium,  and  was 
educated  in  the  camp,  where  the  soldiers  gave 
him  the  nickname  Cfaligula,  from  the  military 
boots  ioaligcp)  which  he  wore.  On  the  death  of 
his  brother  Drusus,  he  was  made  augur  in  his 
stead;  and  on  the  death  of  Tiberius  (a.d.  37), 
who,  it  was  suspected,  had  received  foul  play  at  his 
hands,  it  was  found  that  he  had  been  appointed 
co-heir  along  with  the  grandson  of  Tiberius, 
but  the  Senate  and  the  people  allowed  Caligula 
supreme  and  sole  authority.  In  the  beginning  of 
his  reign  he  appeared  hardly  likely  to  fulfill  the 
threat  of  Tiberius,  who  had  talked  of  educating 
Caligula  "for  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple." He  was,  to  appearance,  lavishly  generous 
and  merciful,  pardoning  even  those  who  had  been 
the  instruments  of  cruelty  against  his  own  fam- 
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ily.  But  this  ostentatious  magnanimity  was 
itself  a  disease,  an  unwholesome  affectation^ 
founded  on  no  principle,  or  even  humanity  of 
heart,  and  co-existed  with  the  most  savage  volup- 
tuousness and  lust.  Consequently,  when  illness, 
the  result  of  his  vicious  life,  had  weakened  his 
faculties,  the  lower  qualities  of  his  nature  ob- 
tained the  complete  mastery.  In  addition  to  the 
senseless  prodigality  with  which  he  commenced 
his  career— expending  in  one  year  the  enormoua 
wealth  left  by  Tiberius,  720,000,000  sesterces — 
he  began  to  manifest  the  most  barbarous  propen- 
sities. He  banished  or  murdered  his  relatives, 
excepting  his  uncle  Claudius  and  sister  Drusilla 
(with  whom  he  carried  on  incestuous  inter- 
course) ;  filled  Rome  with  executions,  confiscat- 
ing the  estates  of  his  victims;  amused  himself, 
while  dining,  by  having  victims  tortured  and 
slain  in  his  presence;  and  uttered  the  wish  "that 
all  the  Roman  people  had  but  one  neck,  so  that 
he  might  decapitate  Rome  at  a  blow!"  To  vie 
with  Xerxes,  he  made  a  bridge  of  ships  over 
the  bay  between  Bale  and  Puteoli  (a  distance  of 
three  Roman  miles  and  600  paces),  and  cele- 
brated the  exploit  by  a  costly  banquet  on  the^ 
middle  of  the  bridge,  and  by  collecting  on  it 
great  numbers  of  people,  and  causing  them  to  be 
droMrned.  His  favorite  horse  was  stabled  in  a 
palace,  fed  at  a  marble  manger  with  gilded  oats, 
was  made  a  member  of  the  college  of  priests,  and 
afterwards  raised  to  the  consulship.  As  a  climax 
to  all  his  absurdities,  he  declared  himself  a  sod, 
and  had  temples  erected,  and  sacrifices  offered  to 
himself.  At  length  a  conspiracy  ^vas  formed  b^ 
the  officers  of  his  guards,  and  he  was  assassi- 
nated A.D.  41.  His  life  is  told  by  Suetonius. 
See  also  Baring-Gould,  The  Tragedy  of  the  Ctesars 
(London,  1892). 

CALIGULA^  Budge  ob.  A  so-cailed  bridge 
prepared  bv  Caligula  to  facilitate  his  passage 
from  his  palace  on  the  Palatine  Hills  to  the  Tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol.  In  reality,  the 
*bridge'  consisted  of  wooden  passageways  lead- 
ing across  the  streets,  from  roof  to  roof  of  inter- 
vening buildings. 

CALIGULA,  Palace  of.  The  home  of  Ca- 
ligula on  the  Palatine  Hills  overlooking  the 
Forum.  The  palace  was  an  extension  of  the 
palace  of  Tiberius,  built  over  the  site  of  the 
nouses  of  Cicero  and  other  rich  men,  and  rising 
from  the  Nova  Via  to  a  height  of  150  feet  on 
substructures,  to  which  the  extant  ruins  belong. 
The  superstructure  has  entirely  disappeared. 
The  best  preserved  portion  of  the  remains  is  the 
crypt-porticus  in  which  Caligula  was  murdered 
on  January  24,  a.d.  41. 

CALINGA,  kA-lCn'gft.  A  name  under  which 
various  wild  natives  of  northern  Luzon  are 
sometimes  grouped.     See  Philippines. 

CALIPEB43  (corrupted  from  calibre;  see 
Calibbe).  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
diameter  or  thickness  of  objects.  If  a  pair  of 
ordinary  dividers  be  applied  to  an  object  so  that 
the  extreme  points  of  the  diverging  legs  em- 
brace it,  the  distance  between  the  points  of  the 
two  legs  will  be  the  exact  thickness  of  the  dbject,. 
and  this  distance  can  be  determined  in  the  usual 
units  of  length  by  applying  the  points  to  a 
scale  and  reading  off  the  space,  subtended  by 
them.  This  is  the  simplest  form  of  calipers.  If 
the  dividers  have  a  graduated  arc  attached,  so- 
arranged  that  it   records  exactly  the  distance 
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apart  of  the  points  of  the  legs,  we  then  have  a 
registering  calipers.  Calipers  of  this  general 
form  are  made  in  a  variety  of  shapes  and  with  a 
variety  of  registering  and  adjusting  devices  for 
special  purposes.  Generally  the  legs,  instead  of 
being  strai^t  like  the  legs  of  dividers,  are  curved 
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so  as  to  converge  toward  each  other  at  the  ex- 
treme points.  Fig.  1  shows  a  form  of  calipers  for 
rough  measurements  such  as  measuring  the  di- 
ameter of  rolled  rods  or  the  thickness  of  rolled 
plates.  Fig.  2  shows  a  form  of  calipers,  known 
as  micrometer  calipers,  for  very  precise  measure- 
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ments.  The  mechanical  principle  embodied  in  the 
construction  is  that  of  a  screw  in  a  fixed  nut. 
An  opening  to  receive  the  work  to  be  measured  is 
afforded  by  the  backward  movement  of  the  screw, 
and  the  sixe  of  the  opening  is  indicated  by  the 
graduations.  The  pitch  of  Uie  screw,  or  distance 
between  its  threads,  is  forty  to  the  inch  in  this 
particular  calipers,  and  the  graduations  on  the 
barrel  are  forty  to  the  inch  and  are  figured 
0,  1,  2,  etc.,  at  every  fourth  division.  As  these 
graduations  conform  to  the  pitch  of  the  screw, 
each  division  equals  the  longitudinal  distance 
traversed  by  the  screw  in  one  complete  revolu- 
tion, and  shows  that  the  calipers  has  been  opened 
A  OT  j%^  of  an  inch.  The  beveled  edge  of  the 
thimble  is  graduated  into  twenty- five  parts  and 
is  figured  at  every  fifth  division,  0,  5,  10,  15, 
20,  etc.    Each  division  when  coincident  with  the 
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base-line  of  the  divisions  on  the  barrel  indicates 
that  the  gauge-screw  has  made  ^  of  a  revolution 
and  that  the  opening  of  the  calipers  has  increased 
A  <rf  TJWv  o*"'  T^  ®^  *"*  ^^^^'  Hence  to  read 
the  calipers  multiply  the  number  of  divisions 
visible  on  the  scale  of  the  barrel  by  25,  and  add 
the  number  of  divisions  on  the  scale  of  the 


thimble  from  zero  to  the  line  coincident  with  the 
base-line  of  the  graduations  on  the  barrel.  For 
example,  as  the  calipers  is  set  in  the  illustra- 
tion, there  are  three  whole  divisions  visible  on 
the  barrel.  Multiplying  this  number  by  25  and 
adding  5,  the  number  of  divisions  registered  on 
the  scale  of  the  thimble,  the  result  is  yft^  of  an 
inch.  There  are  also  special  forms  of  micrometer 
calipers  for  the  accurate  measurement  of  V- 
threads  on  screws,  bolts,  etc.,  and  calipers  for 
measuring  the  depths  and  thickness  of  gear-teeth 
and  other  purposes.  A  common  form  oi  calipers, 
known  as  vernier  calipers,  is  shown  by  Fig.  3. 
(See  Vebnieb.)     See  Gauges. 

CAOiIPH  (Fr.  calif e,  Ar.  khallfn,  successor, 
from  khalafa,  to  succeed).  The  title  of  Moham- 
med's successors  in  temporal  and  spiritual  power, 
from  which  the  early  Empire  of  ^lam  is  known 
as  the  Caliphate.  While  the  first  impulse  of 
conquest  given  to  the  Arabs  bv  the  new  faith  en- 
dured, the  power  of  the  caliphs  was  vast,  cover- 
ing the  whole  world  of  Islam;  but  with  time  the 
usual  consequence  followed  the  combining  of 
spiritual  authority  with  temporal  dominion.  The 
caliphate  became  the  subject  of  factional  strife 
and  a  prize  for  ambitious  leaders,  and  rival  dy- 
nasties broke  Islam  up  into  independent  powers 
united  only  in  enmity  to  the  unbeliever.  The 
first  four  caliphs  (632-601),  Abu  Bekr,  Omar, 
Othman,  and  Ali,  were  generally  recognized  as 
true  successors  to  the  spiritual  authority  of 
the  Prophet,  all  being  members  ot  his  immediate 
family,  though  under  Ali,  who  was  assassinated, 
there  were  insurrectionary  movements.  Tb^ 
Ommiads  (661-750)  held  a  more  doubtful  title, 
but  still  one  that  was  recognized.  With  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Abbassides  the  Mohammedan  world 
was  divided,  a  survivor  of  the  Ommiads  found- 
ing in  Spain  the  emirate  (later  caliphate)  of  Cor- 
dova. This  was  never  a  true  caliphate  according 
to  Mohammedan  law,  but  it  was  one  of  the  greats 
est  in  wealth  and  civilization  of  all  the  Moham- 
medan empires.  The  Abbasside  dynasty  saw 
other  rivals  arise,  the  Agiabites  nud  Edrisites 
in  Africa,  as  well  as  minor  claimants.  It  was 
the  story  of  the  feudal  world  everywhere — emirs 
seizing  sovereign  power  whenever  the  oppor- 
tunity offered.  From  the  Tenth  Century  on,  the 
Abbasside  caliphs  were  mere  creatures  of  the 
powerful  Turkish  guards,  rashly  organized  by 
the  Caliph  Motassem  (833-842).  In  1258  another 
Motasaeni,  the  last  Abbasside  caliph,  was  put  to 
death  by  Hulaku  Khan  ( see  Mo:^gol  Dynasties  ; 
Persia).  Nominal  successors  of  the  caliphs 
performed  the  spiritual  fimctions  of  the  oflice  in 
Egypt  as  late  as  the  Sixteenth  Century,  when 
the  Turkish  sultans  reunited  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  headship  of  Islam  in  their  own  persons. 
There  was  a  Shiite  (q.v.)  caliphate  instituted  in 
Persia  in  1502.  The  first  four  caliphs  had  their 
capital  at  Medina;  the  fourteen  Asiatic  Ommiads 
made  Damascus  their  seat  of  power;  while  Bag- 
dad was  that  of  the  thirty-seven  Abbassides. 
There  was  also  established  at  Cairo  in  Egypt 
(909-1171)  a  dissenting  caliphate,  that  of  the 
Fatimites.  Twenty-two  Ommiads  (756-1031)  of 
the  Spanish  line  ruled  in  Cordova.  See  Abbas- 
sides; Fatimites;  Ommiads;  and  separate  arti- 
cles on  the  greater  caliphs.  Consult^  also:  Sir 
William  Muir,  AnnaU  of  the  Early  Caliphate 
(London,  1883),  and  The  Caliphate:  Its  Rise, 
Decline,  and  Fall  (London,  1891),  an  abridgment 
of  the  Annale,  with  a  continuation  to  the  udl  of 
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the  AbbaMides;  Weil,  Geschiohte  der  Ohalifen 
{5  vols.,  Mannheim  and  Stuttgart,  1846-62); 
Syed  Ameer  Ali,  A  8h&rt  History  of  the  aaracens 
(New  York,  1609) ;  a  Lane  Poole,  The  Moham- 
inedan  DynastieB  <Londoa,  1894). 

OAUP^IC  CYCLE.    See  Peuod. 

GALIBA^A  BABK.    See  Cinchona. 

GALIS^A.  (1)  The  vengeful  wife  of  Alta- 
luont  and  mistress  of  the  *gay*  Lothario,  in 
Rowe*8  Fair  Penitent,  The  r6le  was  a  great 
favorite  ^x\ih  Eighteenth  Century  actresses. 
(2)  The  wife  of  Cleander  in  Jliassinger  and, 
Fletcher's  Lover's  Progress,  She  is  possessed  of 
an  intense  passion  for  Lysander,  but  still  re- 
mains true  to  her  husband.  The  character  was 
lar^ly  suggested  by  Caliste,  in  Daudiguier's  Ly- 
9andr€  et  Calinte.  (3)  The  lady-in-waiting  and 
eonfitlante  of  Queen  Berengaria,  in  Scott's  TaUs- 
man.  She  assists  in  a  silly  and  dangerous  trick 
against  Sir  Kenneth,  by  which  he  is  lured  away 
from  guarding  the  royal  standard. 

CALISTHEV^IOib    See  OT]aiAfiTic& 

CAL^TVEB  {ttom.  Fr.  ooltbre,  eallbve,  bore; 
»ee  CAi^BSi:).     A  maliehloek  or  fireann  abovt 

mid\('ay  in  size  and  character  between  an  ar- 
quebus (q.T.)  and  a  musket,  and  small  enough 
to  be  fired  witliout  a  rest  or  support  It  could 
be  discharged  much  more  rapidly  than  a  musket, 
but  did  not  do  as  much  execution.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Sixteenth  Century  and  received 
its  naone  from  the  fact  that  the  bore  was  of  uni- 
form calibre,  so  that  the  common  stock  of 
bulk)ts  for  a  company  might  fit  all  weapons. 

C ALIXTLN  E8,  k&-lTks^tInz.  A  name  given 
<  1 )  to  the  consexratire  wing  of  the  Hussites 
(q.T.)  (from  Lat.  calia?,  cup,  chalice),  because 
they  contended  for  lay  communion  in  both  kinds ; 
(2)  to  the  followers  of  Georg  Calixtus  (q.v.) 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  Seventeenth  Century- 

CALXX^irS.  A  name  borne  by  three  Popes. 
Cauxtvs  L  Bishop  of  Rome  from  219  to  223. 
He  was  bom  a  slave. — Cauxtus  II.  Guido  of 
Vienne.  Pope  from  1119  to  1124.  He  was  a  son 
of  the  Count  of  Burgundy.  He  expelled  the  Anti- 
Pope  Gregory  fr<»u  Rome  in  1120,  stormed  the 
castle  in  which  he  took  refuge,  and  made  him  a 
prisoner.  He  concluded  with  Henry  V.  of  Ger- 
many the  famous  Concordat  of  Worms  (1122), 
by  which  the  long  dispute  over  the  question  of 
investiture  (q.v.)  was  adjusted. — Calixtus  III. 
Alonzo  de  Borja  or  Borgia.  Pope  from  1455  to 
1458.  His  leading  idea  was  to  institute  a  great 
crusade  against  the  Turks,  in  which  he  failed. 

CALIXTXrS,  Gbobg  (1586-1656).  A  German 
Lutheran  theologian.  He  was  bom  at  Medelbye 
in  Schleswig,  and  studied  at  Flensborg  and 
HelmstRdt.  After  traveling  as  an  earnest  stu- 
dent for  four  years  in  Germany,  Holland,  Eng- 
land, and  France,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time,  he  returned 
to  Helmstadt  in  1613,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  ap{>ointed  professor  of  theology.  His  genius, 
the  depth  of  his  knowledge,  and  his  large  ex- 
perience of  the  world  and  of  men,  which  he  had 
acquired  in  his  travels,  developed  in  him  a  spirit 
of  great  tolerance  toward  all  who  held  their  re- 
ligious opinions  honestly,  whatever  these  mi^t 
be.  Although  his  dissertations  on  the  Holy 
Scripture,  transubstantiation,  communicm  in  one 
kind,  etc.,  are  acknowledged  bv  learned  Catholics 
to  be  tiM  moel  eolM  and  adminOOe  which  have 


been  eompoeed  by  Protestante  ageinst  the  die- 
iinetive  doctrines  of  Catholicism,  he  was,  oa 
account  of  some  statem^its  in  his  work  entitled 
Dt  Prwdpuis  Relvgioni*  Christiana  Capitibu; 
whkh  seemed  favorable  to  Catholic  dogmas,  and 
of  others  in  his  Epitome  Theologies  Moralis^  De 
Tolerantia  Reformatorum,  etc.,  which  ap- 
proached too  near  to  the  Reformed  or  Calvinia- 
tic  standpoint,  declared  guilty  of  abominable 
heresy  by  the  adherents  of  the  letter  of  the 
Concordienformel — i.e.  the  orthodox  and  dog- 
matically rigid  Lutherans.  Calixtus  felt  keen- 
ly that  the  polemical  harshness  of  Lutheran- 
ism  was  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a 
great  Catholic  Christianity,  and  that  Protest- 
antism must  assume  another  form  before  it 
could  hope  to  become  the  religion  of  Europe. 
Under  this  conviction,  Calixtus  endeavored  to 
show  that  the  oldest  and'  most  fundamental  arti- 
cles of  the  Christian  faith — ^viz.  the  facts  em- 
bodied in  the  "Apostles'  Creed" — were  common  to 
all  Christian  sects.  In  subsequent  dissertations, 
having  stated  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
was  less  distinctly  taught  in  the  Old  than  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  that  good  works  were  neces- 
sary to  salvation,  and  finally,  at  the  religious 
conference  of  Thorn  in  1646,  whither  he  was  sent 
as  a  mediator  by  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  hav- 
ing been  on  more  intimate  terms  with  the  Calvin- 
istic  than  the  Lutheran  theologians,  Calixtus 
was  accused  of  apostasy.  Fortunately,  however, 
he  had  powerful  friends,  who  stood  firmly  by  him, 
and  through  their  help  he  was  enabled  to  retain 
his  professorial  chair  till  his  death  in  Helm- 
stadt,  on  March  19,  1656.  For  his  biography, 
consult:  E.  L.  W.  Henke,  Oalixt  und  seine  Zeit 
(Halle,  1853-56)  ;  W.  C.  Dowding,  German  The- 
ology During  the  Thirty  Years*  War;  and  The 
Life  and  Correspondence  of  Q,  Calirtua  (London, 
1863). 

CALKUr,  ktnda,  James  (178«-1S62).  An 
English  organist  and  composer,  bom  in  London. 
He  studied  under  Thomas  Lyon  and  Dr.  Crotch; 
was  organist  of  the  Regent  Square  Church,  Gray's 
Inn  Road,  for  thirty  years,  and  was  prominently 
identified  witJi  "the  Philharmonic  Society  in  its 
early  years,  serving  for  some  time  as  one  of  the 
directors.  His  compositions  include  a  symphony 
for  orchestra,  an  overture,  several  string  quartets, 
and  numerous  pianoforte  pieces.  * 

CALKING,  kflk^ng  ( probably  OF.  cauquer,  to 
tread,  from  Lat.  calcare,  to  tread  in,  from  oalw, 
heel).  A  process  in  which  oakum  is  forced  into 
the  seams  between  the  planks  of  a  deck  or  the 
sides  of  a  wooden  ship  in  order  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  water.  After  the  seams  are  spread, 
as  much  oakum  is  forced  in  as  possible  imtil 
they  are  nearly  filled.  They  are  then  payed 
(i.e.  filled  up)  with  pitch,  cement,  or  putty. 
Special  chisel-shaped  tools  are  used  in  calking, 
called  calking-irons,  making-irons,  raising-irons, 
and  reeming-irons.  The  edges  of  iron  plates  are 
also  made  water-tight  by  calking.  In  the  case 
of  flush  edpres  or  butts  the  calking-tool  com- 
monly straddles  the  seam;  but  when  one  plate 
laps  another  its  edge  is  driven  down  by  the  tool 
against  the  under  plate. 

CALL.  A  term  often  used  in  referenee  to 
various  theological  and  ecclesiastical  subjects. 
(1)  The  command  or  invitation  to  believe  is 
Jesus  Christ  is  designated  the  call  of  God,  or 
the  O^epei  eali,    Calvin istic  theologians  make  a 
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dminetioa  between  a  general  eall  and  a  special 
•r  effectual  call.  The  former  is  addreaaed,  they 
say,  to  all  to  whom  the  word  of  God  eomea;  but 
it  is  insaffieient  of  itself  to  induce  any  man 
to  the  act  oi  laith,  and  requires  lor  its  effi- 
cacy that  it  be  accompanied  by  the  special  and 
irresistible  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  are 
careful,  however,  to  state  that  the  general  or  out- 
ward calling  by  the  word  always  precedes  and  ac- 
companies the  special  and  efTectual  calling  of  the 
Spirit.  The  notion  of  an  inw^ard  call  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  the  soul,  unconneeted  with  out- 
ward calling  by  the  word,  belongs  not  to  Calvin- 
istic,  but  to  mystic  theology.  (2)  A  call  to 
ofBce  in  the  Church,  and  particularly  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel,  is  regarded  by  Christians 
generally  as  proceeding  from  God;  and  the 
Church  of  England  requires  of  candidates  for  ordi- 
nation an  express  profession  that  they  trust  they 
are  so  moved  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  (3)  A  call  by 
the  people  who  are  to  be  under  the  pastoral  care 
of  a  minister  has  been  generally  regarded  in  the 
Christian  Church  as  necessary  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  pastoral  relation.  In.  established 
churches   the   matter  has   been   complicated  by 

Sitronage  ri^ts.  Often  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
nd  the  local  congregation  has  had  no  voice 
whatever  in  the  call  of  its  minister.  In  Scot- 
land the  question  has  given  rise  to  some  of  the 
principal  ecclesiastical  divisions.  In  the  Estab- 
lished Chnrch  the  formal  acceptance  of  the  nomi- 
nated miaiBter  by  the  people  was  always  pro- 
festfldly  sou^^t.  The  'Free'  Churches  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  however,  have  alone  secur^ 
the  true  supremacy  of  the  congregation.  In 
America,  almost  all  denominations  professedly 
gjre  the  call  of  the  minister  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  the  local  church  or  congregation;  and 
where  not  professedly,  even  there  it  is  actually 
9o  placed  in  most  bodies,  and  the  tendency  is 
every  day  stronger  toward  the  complete  auton- 
omy* of  toe  local  body  in  this  matter.    See  Ptes- 

BTTEKrAIVISM;  CONOBEGATIOITALISU ;  ^lETnomaiC; 

Cbcbches. 

CAhlt,  When  subscriptions  to  a  joint  stock 
enterprise  do  not  require  payment  at  once  of  the 
full  amount  of  shares,  it  is  frequently  provided 
that  a  certain  proportion  shall  be  paid  in  cash, 
the  remainder  being  subject  to  call  upon  the  part 
of  the  management.  The  term  call  is  also  ap- 
plied to  the  amount  of  these  delayed  payments. 
See  Stock  Exchange. 

CAXIi,  WrLKiwsoN  (1834—).  An  American 
lawyer  and  politician.  He  was  bom  in  Ruseell- 
Tille,  Ky.,  but  early  in  life  went  to  Florida, 
where  he  became  a  lawyer.  In  the  Civil  War  he 
rose  to  the  rank  of  adjutant-general  in  the  Con- 
federate Army.  He  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  in  1865,  but  was  not  permitted  to 
take  his  seat.  In  1879  he  was  again  elected, 
and  thereafter  served  continuously,  as  a  Demo- 
erat,  until  1897. 

CAI/LA  (Lat.,  an  uncertain  plant) .  A  genus 
of  plants  of  the  order  Aracese.  The  genus  Calla 
is  characterized  by  a  flattened  spathe  within 
which  is  a  cylindrical  spadix  covered  with  naked 
Howers,  appearing  as  a  mere  mixture  of  stamens 
and  pistils.  The  only  species,  CaUa  palustria,  is 
found  in  swamps  in  Europe,  Siberia,  and  North 
America,  but  not  in  Great  Britain.  It  has  a 
ereeping  rootstock,  and  heart-shaped,  stalked 
leaves,  prolonged  into  a  point;    the  spathe  is 


white,  and  the  spadix  yellow.  The  rootsioek  is 
extremely  acrid;  but,  being  deprived  of  its  acrid- 
ity by  grinding,  boiling,  and  macerating,  is  made 
by  the  I^aplanders  into  a  kind  of  bread  called 
misaehroed,  which  they  hold  in  high  estimation. 
The  well-known  and  beautiful  calla-lily  (Rieh- 
ardia  JSthiopica)  was  fonperly  included  in  thia 
genus. 

CATiTiAO,  kiL-lya^6  (Sp.  cala,  creek,  bay,  from 
Celt,  cala,  harbor).  The  principal  seaport  of 
Peru  and  capital  of  the  small  province  of  the 
same  name,  situated  cm  Callao  Bay,  seven  miles 
west  of  Lima,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail 
(Map:  Peru,  B  d).  The  modern  city,  a  short 
distance  to  the  north  of  the  original  town, 
which  was  destroyed  in  1746,  is  divided  into  two 
sections,  the  older  occupying  the  centre  and  hav- 
ing, to  a  great  extent,  narrow  and  crooked 
streets,  while  the  surrounding  portion  i»  well 
laid  out  with  broad  avenues  crossing  at  right 
angles.  The  buildings  of  the  city  are  not  par- 
ticularly notable  from  an  architectural  stand- 
point. Callao  enjoys  a  healthful,  temperate  cli- 
mate. The  harbor,  though  an  open  roadstead,  is 
safe  and  spacious,  being  protected  by  the  natural 
breakwater  afforded  by  the  island  of  San  Lorenzo. 
It  is  fortified,  and  possesses  splendid  dodging  and 
ship-repairing  facilities,  which  include  a  floating 
dock,  300  feet  in  length.  Kailway  lines  approach 
the  docks.  Callao  lias  manufactures  of  refined 
sugar,  lumber,  and  iron;  but  is  more  important 
as  a  commercial  centre,  its  exports  comprising 
minerals,  sugar,  hides,  wool,  bone,  cotton,  cocoa, 
etc.,  and  the  chief  imports,  manufactured  articles, 
coal,  and  beer.  The  commerce  has  shown  a  con- 
siderable decresae  since  the  decline  of  the  guano 
trade.  In  1900  nearly  1000  vessels  (of  over  50 
tons),  aggregating  1 3 15,000  tons,  entered  and 
cleared  at  the  port  of  Callao.  Population,  in 
1896,  48,118. 

Callao  figures  in  history  from  the  times  of 
the  early  Spanish  conquest.  It  was  considered 
a  fair  prize  by  the  pirates  who  infested  the 
western  coast  of  America  in  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury and  later,  and  by  them  was  attacked  sev- 
eral times.  By  1671  it  had  become  of  suflScient 
importance  to  merit  the  dignity  of  a  city.  An 
earthquake  of  1687  was  followed  by  the  more 
disastrous  commotion  of  1746,  which,  with  the 
accompanying  tidal  wave,  destroyed  the  city  and 
occasioned  great  loss  of  life.  About  the  middle 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century  Callao  was  strongly 
fortified,  San  Felipe  Castle  playing  a  prominent 
part  in  subsequent  wars.  In  1826  the  Spanish 
were  driven  from  the  city,  their  last  foothold  in 
continental  America.  Callao  was  bombarded  by 
a  Spanish  fleet  in  1866,  and  in  1880  by  the  Chil- 
eans, into  w^hose  power  it  fell  the  next  year,  after 
the  battle  of  Miraflores.  The  treaty  of  188a 
restored  it  to  Peru. 

CAIiLAWAT,  k&l^&-wa,  Samuel  Bodger 
(1850-1904).  An  American  railway  president, 
born  in  Toronto,  Canada.  In  1864  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  in  1875 
rose  to  be  superintendent  of  the  Detroit  and 
Milwaukee  Railway,  and  1880  became  manager 
of  the  Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk.  He  was  vice- 
president  of  the  Union  Pacific  from  1884  to 
1887;  president  of  the  Toledo,  Saint  Louis  and 
Kansas  City  line  in  1887-95;  and  of  the  New 
York,  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis  in  1895-97.  He 
was  subsequently  president  of  the  Lake  Shore 
and  Michigan  Southern,  from  1897  to  1898,  and 
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of  the  New  York  Oentral  and  Hudson  River 
Railway  from  1898  to  1901,  and  in  1901  was 
chosen  president  of  the  American  Locomotive 
Company. 

CAIXOOTT,  kftl^ot,  Sir  Auoubtub  Wall 
(1779-1844).  An  English  landscape  painter, 
horn  in  London.  He  studied  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy, and  first  devoted  himself  to  portrait  paint- 
ing. After  1807  he  exhibited  nothing  but  land- 
scapes for  many  years.  In  1810  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  was  knighted 
in  1837,  and  in  1844  was  made  conservator  of 
royal  pictures.  His  landscapes  are  remarkable 
for  their  beauty,  clear  definition  of  objects,  good 
drawing,  and  truthful  natural  coloring.  He  has 
been  called  the  English  Claude.  Among  his  pic- 
tures are:  "Entrance  to  the  Pool  of  London" 
(1816)  ;  'The  Mouth  of  the  Tyne"  (1820)  ;  and 
among  his  figure  paintings,  "Milton  Dictating 
to  His  Daughters"  (1840)   is  noteworthy. 

CALL'COTT,  John  Wall  (1766-1821).  An 
English  composer,  bom  in  Kensington.  Too  ner- 
vous to  be  a  surgeon,  as  he  had  intended,  he  de- 
voted his  attention  to  music,  and  in  1785  won 
three  of  the  four  gold  medals  annually  given 
by  the  Catch  Club,  the  admired  "O  Sovereign  of 
the  Willing  Soul"  being  one  of  the  successful 
pieces.  During  the  next  ten  years  he  obtained 
twenty  of  the  medals  given  by  the  same  society. 
In  1784  he  was  made  bachelor,  and  afterwards 
(1800)  doctor  of  hiusic  at  Oxford.  He  studied 
composition  with  Haydn  in  1790.  In  1797  he 
issued  a  prospectus  of  an  exhaustive  musical  dic- 
tionary, but  because  of  his  poor  health  could  not 
undertake  the  work  itself.  In  1806  he  published 
his  Musical  Grammar;  in  the  following  year  his 
mind  gave  way  under  the  continuous  strain  to 
which  it  had  been  subjected.  He  recovered  again, 
but  only  for  three  years,  when  he  relapsed,  and 
continued  insane  until  his  death.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  eminent  composers  belonging  to  the 
British  school  of  music,  and  especially  celebrated 
for  his  glee  compositions.  His  choicest  produc- 
tions were  published  in  two  volumes  by  his  son- 
in-law,  Mr.  Horsley,  in  1824. 

CALL  DTTCK'.  a  small  beautiful  breed  of 
domestic  ducks,  bred  in  a  gray  and  in  a  white 
variety,  mainly  for  show  purposes.  The  object 
is  to  make  them  as  small  and  beautiful  as  possi- 
ble.   See  Duck. 

CALLEJA  DEL  BEY,  kftl-lS'H&  d6l  rft'^ 
Felix  Mabia,  Conde  de  Caldeb6n  (1750-1820). 
A  Spanish  general,  bom  at  Medina  del  Campo, 
He  was  sent  to  Mexico  and  after  Hidalgo  revolt- 
ed defeated  him  near  Guadalajara  in  1811.  In 
1812  he  captured  the  fortress  of  Guanajuato  and 
murdered  the  revolutionists.  A  little  later  he 
captured  Hidalgo's  successor,  Father  Morelos, 
who  was  shot.  For  his  cmelty  in  these  opera- 
tions Calleja  was  called  'the  Butcher.'  He  was 
vicerov  of  Mexico  in  1813-10,  and  was  later  en- 
nobled. In  1819  he  was  selected  to  conduct  the 
expedition  against  the  Independents  of  Paraguay, 
was   taken   prisoner,   and   died   soon   after   his 

CALLBT,  kA'UL',  Antoine  Fban<?ois  (1741- 
1823).  A  French  historical  and  portrait  paint- 
er. He  was  bom  in  Paris,  where  he  obtained 
the  first  prize,  in  1764,  for  his  "Biton  and  Cleo- 
bis."  afterwards  exhibited  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  in 
1780,   soon   after  he   had   painted   the    fresco, 
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"Spring,**  for  the  Apollo  Gallery  in  the  Louvre. 
He  painted  portraits  of  Comte  d'Artois,  Louis 
XVI.,  Louis  XVIII.,  and  his  other  works  include: 
"Winter,  or  Saturnalia"  (1783);  "Autumn,  or 
F^te  of  Bacchus"  (1787)  ;  "Summer,  or  F^te  of 
Ceres"  (1789);  "Spring,  or  Worship  of  Juno 
Lucina"  (1791)  —  all  of  which  are  in  the  Louvre. 

CALOiLAS  {Gk,  KaXktas,  Kallias) .  (!)  The 
son  of  Phenippus,  and  one  of  a  noble  and 
wealthy  Athenian  family,  the  members  of  which 
were  hereditary  torchbearers  at  the  Eleusinian 
Mysteries.  He  was  an  opponent  of  Pisistratus, 
and  a  successful  contestant  in  the  Olympic  and 
Pythian  games.  (2)  The  son  of  Hipponicus  and 
grandson  of  the  preceding.  He  was  present, 
dressed  in  his  priestly  robes,  at  the  battle  of 
Marathon.  He  is  said  to  have  been  sent,  in  B.C. 
449,  as  an  ambassador  of  Athens  to  Artaxerxes, 
and  to  have  negotiated  a  treaty  most  unfavor- 
able to  the  Persians.  On  his  return  he  was  im- 
peached for  having  taken  bribes,  and  fined  50 
talents.  (3)  The  son  of  Hipponicus  and  grand- 
son of  the  preceding,  notorious  for  his  extrava- 
gances and  profligacy.  In  B.C.  392  he  served  at 
Corinth,  on  the  occasion  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Spartan  mora  by  Iphicrates,  and  was  one  of  the 
envoys  empowered  to  negotiate  peace  with 
Sparta,  in  B.C.  371.  The  scene  of  Xenophon's 
Symposium^  AB  well  as  that  of  Plato's  Protag- 
oras, is  laid  at  his  house.    He  died  in  poverty. 

CALLIC^BATES  (Gk.  EaXXijr/Nin^f,  Kalli- 
krates).  A  Greek  architect  of  the  Fifth  ^n- 
tury  B.C.,  who,  together  with  Ictinus,  built  the 
Parthenon  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens. 

CALXICBATOEDAS  (Gk.  KttXXiKpttT/5af,  ITal- 
likratidas).  A  Spartan,  the  successor  of  Lysan- 
der  in  command  of  the  Laoedsmonian  fleet 
against  the  Athenians  (b.c.  406).  After  defeat- 
ing Conon  in  the  harbor  of  Mitylene,  and  taking 
thirty  of  his  ships,  and  subsequently  capturing 
the  fleet  of  Diomedon,  he  was  defeated,  and  per- 
ished by  drowning  in  the  battle  of  Arginuse. 
When  Callicratidas  took  command  of  the  Lacedee- 
monian  fleet,  he  was  greatly  hampered  by  the 
impediments  thrown  in  his  way  by  his*  predeces- 
sor. He  overcame  these,  however,  and  proved 
himself  a  man  of  vigorous  character  and  genuine 
Pan-Hellenic  feeling. 

CALLlilBES  BONNEVTJE,  kAlyftr'  biin'vv', 
liOUis  Hector,  Chevalier  de  (1639-1703).  A 
French  army  officer.  He  was  (Sovernor  of  Mon- 
treal in  1684,  and  in  1687  was  leader  of  a  part 
of  the  French  and  Indian  forces  which  invaded 
the  territory  of  the  Five  Nations  in  New  York. 
He  visited  France  to  urge  the  seizure  of  New 
York  as  necessary  to  maintain  French  supremacy 
in  Canada.  In  1699  he  was  made  (Jovemor-Gen- 
eral  of  Canada. 

CALLIM^ACHUS  (Gk.  KaXXrMaxof,  Kalli- 
ma4;hos).  An  Athenian  artist  who  lived  near 
the  close  of  the  Fifth  Century  B.C.  He  made  a 
famous  gold  lamp,  which  burned  night  and  day 
in  the  temple  of  Athena  Polias,  on  the  Athenian 
Acropolis.  He  is  also  said  to  have  originated 
the  Corinthian  capital.  His  sculptures  were 
marked  by  exceeding  delicacy  and  refinement  of 
execution,"  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he 
was  a  follower  of  Calamis,  and  the  first  of  the 
archaistic  artists.  Con.sult  Furtwftngler,  Me%9' 
icrwerke  der  griech.  Pl€L8tik  (Leipzig,  1893). 
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CATiTiTTffACHUS  (c.310-240  B.O.).  A  cele- 
brated Alexandrine  poet  and  grammarian.  He 
vas  bom  in  Cyrene,  of  a  distinguished  family, 
which  traced  its  ancestry  to  Battus,  the  founder 
of  that  city.  With  Aratus  of  Soli  he  studied  at 
Athens,  and  then  began  teaching  at  Alexandria, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  favor  of  Ptolemy  Fhila- 
delphus  and  his  successor,  Ptolemy  Euergetes. 
About  B.C.  260  he  was  appointed  librarian,  and 
held  the  office  for  some  twenty  years.  By  his 
teaching  and  writing  Callimachus  exerted  a 
great  influence  on  his  time.  Among  his  pupils 
were  some  of  the  most  celebrated  scholars  of 
the  day — ^Eratosthenes,  Aristophanes  of  Byzan- 
tium, Apollonius  of  Rhodes,  and  others. 

According  to  Suidas,  he  left  behind  him  over 
900  books.  Of  his  learned  works  in  prose,  the 
most  important  were  his  Tablets  (Xlfvcuccf, 
Pinakes),  in  120  books.  This  was  a  great  cata- 
Ic^e  of  the  works  contained  in  the  library,  the 
authors  arranged  according  to  subject  matter 
and  date,  with  brief  observations  on  the  size  and 
genuineness  of  the  works.  Through  this  Cal- 
limachus became  the  founder  of  the  critical 
study  of  Greek  literature.  We  know,  also,  of  a 
collection  of  glosses,  of  Memorabilia  (*Tiropury}/uara, 
Hypomn^mata),  and  other  minor  works.  As  a 
poet  he  won  chief  distinction  through  his  ele- 
gies, so  that  Quintilian  calls  him  elegice  .prin- 
<fipem.  His  strength  lay,  however,  in  his  art 
and  lemming,  not  in  poetic  genius.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  his  learning  may  be  named  his  four 
books  of  Causes  (Airia),  in  elegiac  measure, 
which  treated  of  the  founding  of  cities,  the  ori- 
gin of  ceremonies,  etc.  One  of  the  most  famous 
of  his  elegies  was  Berenice's  Lock  {Coma  Bere- 
nices), written  b.c.  246,  in  honor  of  Queen 
Berenice,  and  preserved  to  us  in  Catullus*s  trans- 
lation, No.  66.  Ovid  also  imitated  his  Ibis,  in 
which  he  had  attacked  his  rival,  Apollonius  Rho- 
dius.  Famous,  also,  in  antiquity,  was  his  idyllic 
poem  Hecate,  reminiscences  of  which  are  pre- 
served in  Ovid's  story  of  Philemon  and  Baucis 
(ifef.  8,  610ff.).  Some  verses  of  ♦his  have  re- 
<«ntly  been  recovered  from  a  wood  tablet  found 
in  Egypt.  There  are  extant  in  a  complete  state 
only  six  hymns,  one  of  which  is  in  elegiac  form, 
41  nd  sixty-four  epigrams.  These  are  best  edited  by 
Meineke  (Berlin,  1861)  and  Wilamowitz  (Berlin, 
1882).  For  the  newly  discovered  verses  of  the 
Hecate,  consult:  Gomperz,  Aus  der  Hekate  des 
Kallimachos  (Vienna,  1893)  ;  Sammlung Papyrus 
Erzherzog  Rainer,  Vol.  VI. 

CAIXXNG  THE  DIET.  The  term  used  in 
the  Scotch  criminal  law  as  equivalent  to  arraign- 
ment (q.v.),  although  the  forms  are  different 
from  those  followed  in  an  arraignment.  In 
Scotland,  excepting  in  cases  of  high  treason, 
there  is  no  indictment  by  grand  jury,  but  all 
prosecutions  for  the  public  interest  before  the 
High  Court  of  Justiciary,  and  before  the  sheriff *s 
court,  where  the  sheriff  is  sitting  with  a  jury, 
now  proceed  on  indictment  in  the  name  of  the 
lord  advocate.  Before  a  prisoner  can  be  tried  the 
charge  preferred  against  him  must  have  been 
served  fifteen  days  before  the  trial,  with  a  list 
of  witnesses  to  be  examined  against  him,  and  also 
of  the  jury  panel.  He  is  therefore  presumed  to 
k-now  the  nature  of  the  charge  against  him ;  but 
if  it  be  desired  by  him,  or  by  his  counsel,  the 
clerk  in  the  firj»t  instance  reads  the  indictment 
aloud  in  open  court,  the  same  being  a  formal  ami 


orderly  statement  of  the  facts  which  the  prose- 
cutor is  prepared  to  prove.  The  prisoner  is  then 
called  upon  to  state  his  objections  to  the  rele- 
vancy of  the  facts  alleged,  and  is  entitled  to  have 
the  question  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  indictment 
disposed  of  by  the  court  before  being  called  on 
to  plead  to  the  facts.  This  is  equivalent  to  the 
demurrer  (q.v.)  of  the  English  and  American 
criminal  law.  If  the  objection  is  sustained,  the 
prosecution  for  the  time  fails,  and  the  prisoner  is 
sent  back  to  jail  to  await  another  indictment,  un- 
less the  prosecutoiw  chooses  to  abandon  the  case 
against  him  altogether.  See  Diet;  Indictment; 
Vebdict. 

CALLimSrua  (Gk.  KaXX?wf,  Kallinos).  A 
Greek  poet,  born  at  Ephesus,  an  elder  contem- 
porary of  Archilochus.  He  lived  in  the  first 
half  of  the  Seventh  Century  B.C.,  and  was  the 
first  to  give  Greek  elegy  a  political  turn.  The 
remains  of  his  verse  urge  his  fellow-citizens  to 
resist  the  attacks  of  the  Cimmerians,  and  to 
fight  bravely  in  the  struggle  with  Magnesia, 
i^'ragments  are  collected  in  Bergk,  Poeta  Lyrici 
QrcBci,  II.  (Leipzig,  1878). 

CALLIOPE,  kftMl^d-pe  (Gk.KaXXi^ny,  ITaZU- 
op€,  the  sweet-voiced).  One  of  the  Muses  (<^.v,). 
When  special  functions  were  assigned  to  indi- 
vidual Muses,  Calliope  was  placed  over  poetry, 
and  in  the  later  schemes  she  is  the  presiding 
goddess  of  epic  poetry.  In  the  later  art  she  is 
represented  with  tablets  or  a  roll.  In  some  of 
the  mythographers  Calliope  appears  as  the 
mother  of  Orpheus  or  of  Linus. 

CALLIOPE  HtJMMEB.  A  humming-bird 
{Stellula  Calliope)  of  the  United  States  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  male  is  metallic  green 
above  and  whitish  below,  with  reddish  flanks,  and 
the  short  tail  dusky;  his  gorget  is  white,  the 
feathers  tipped  with  metallic  purplish.  It  is  nu- 
merous and  makes  its  nest  upon  pine  branches 
near  cones,  W'hich  it  is  made  to  resemble.  For 
many  interesting  facts  and  pictures  illustrative 
of  this  bird  and  its  nidification,  consult  Ridg- 
way,  The  Humming-Birds  (Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, Washington,  1892).  See  Plate  of  HuM- 
ming-Btrds. 

CALLIP^TTS,  or  CALIP^TTS,  of  Cyzicus 
(Gk.  KdXKtiriros,  Kallippos).  An  astronomer  of 
the  Fourth  Century  B.C.  He  discovered  the  error 
in  the  Metonic  Cycle  (q.v.)  of  19  years,  and  sub- 
stituted one  of  76  years,  which  he  supposed  to 
equal  940  lunar  month.s  and  27,759  days. 

CAL'LIPYQ'OUS  VENUS.  A  famous  statue 
in  the  National  Museum  in  Naples,  so  called  from 
the  part  of  her  body  at  which  she  gazes.  It  was 
found  in  Rome,  and  is  said  to  be  the  portrait  of 
a  hetapra. 

CALLIBBHOfi,  k2iMlr^r6-e  (Gk.  KaXXi/)^6i7, 
Kallirrho^) .  A  fountain  in  the  bed  of  the  llis- 
Bus,  near  Athens.  In  early  times  the  name  seems 
to  have  been  given  to  a  foiuitain  near  the  mar- 
ket-place, where  the  tyrant  Pisistnitus  erected 
his  Enneacrounos,  or  fountain  with  nine  streams.  ^ 
From  the  fountain  in  the  llissus  was  brought 
the  water  for  the  marriage  bath.  (2)  The  town 
of  Edessa  (q.v.)  also  was  called  Callirrho6.  (3) 
The  wife  of  Alcm^on,  who,  yielding  to  her  impor- 
tunities, obtaine<l  from  Phegeus  the  necklace  of 
Harmonia  and  lost  his  life  in  the  enterprise. 

CAL'LISTE^A..    See  Greek  Festivals. 
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OALLIS^HENSS  (Gk.  KaKKuF94pfis,  KaUia- 
ihen^)  (c.360-d28  b.o.).  A  Greek  historian,  born 
at  Olynthus.  He  was  a  relative  of  Aristotle,  by 
whom  he  was  educated,  in  company  with  Alex- 
ander the  Great  He  lived  for  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  at  Athens,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  history.  Having  accompanied  Alexan- 
der to  the  East,  he  incurred  the  latter's  dis- 
pleasure, and  was  put  to  death  (b.c.  328),  on 
a  charge  of  treason.  Callisthenes  wrote  several 
historical  works,  only  fragments  of  which  have 
come  down  to  us.  The  work  on  Alexander 
ascribed  to  him  is  a  composition  of  a  much  later 
date. 

CAIiIilB^O  (Gk.  KoXXurrci,  KaUistd).  An 
Arcadian  maiden,  attendant  upon  Artemis, 
whose  story  was  told  with  many  variations  by 
the  Greek  poets.  Zeus  won  her  love,  but  Arte- 
mis, discovering  her  condition  while  she  was 
bathing,  either  transformed  her  into  a  bear  or 
shot  her.  Her  unborn  child,  Arcas>  was  saved 
by  Hermes,  at  the  command  of  Zeus,  and  gave 
his  name  to  the  Arcadians.  The  Alexandrian 
poet  Calliniachus  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
to  tell  how  Zeus  placed  Callistx)  among  tiie  stars 
as  the  constellation  of  the  Bear. 

CAliLXB^TBATXTB  (Gk.  KaXKUrrpam,  Kal- 
liatmtoa),  A  famous  Athenian  orator,  bom  at 
Aphidnie.  When  Athens,  in  B.C.  377,  undertook 
to  form  a  new  Athenian  League,  he  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  movement.  In  B.c.  371  he  ac- 
companied the  Athenian  envoys  to  ^arta,  where 
he  urged  the  cause  of  peace.  In  B.C.  362  or  361 
he  was  condemned  to  death,  probably  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  disasters  which  had  befallen  the 
Athenians  at  Oropus.  He  wmt  into  exile  at 
Methone,  on  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  but  later  returned 
to  Athens  and  was  put  to  death.  Callistratus 
was  the  most  famous  orator  of  his  time,  and  his 
harangue  on  the  matter  of  Oropus  is  said  to  have 
produced  a  profound  impression  on  Demosthenes, 
who,  as  a  boy,  was  present  at  its  delivery. 

CALL  07  THE  HOTTSE.  In  Great  Britain 
a  Parliamentary  proceeding  pursued  as  late  as 
1838,  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  a  full  attend- 
ance of  either  House  on  occasions  of  extraor- 
dinary importance.  It  was  the  custom  to  give 
notice  in  advance  that  such  a  call  would  be 
made,  and  on  the  appointed  day  all  members, 
under  pain  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the 
House,  were  expected  to  answer  to  their  names 
as  the  roll  was  read  off  by  counties  and  bor- 
oughs. In  the  United  States  a  call. of  the  House 
is  moved  by  the  opponent  of  a  measure  which  is 
about  to  be  passed,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

CALLOSITIES.     See  Corns. 

CALLOT,  ki'iy,  Jacques  (1592-1635).  A 
French  designer  and  engraver,  bom  in  Nancy. 
The  family  opposition  to  his  pursuing  the  study 
of  art  only  served  as  an  incentive  to  his  ambi- 
tion, and  after  he  had  twice  run  away  in  order 
to  study,  and  had  been  ignominiously  brought 
home,  he  was  at  last  permitted  to  go  to  Rome. 
He  rose  rapidly  to  prominence  in  his  profession. 
The  war  scenes  enacted  in  France  at  this  time 
were  portrayed  by  him  with  great  vigor  and 
freshness,  in  a  series  of  pictures  called  '*Mis^res 
et  Malheurs  de  la  Guerre."  His  reputation, 
however,  rests  on  his  etchings  of  genre  pic- 
tures, which  he  treated  with  great  originality, 


life,  and  humor.  His  observation  was  vivid  and 
his  inventive  genius,  with  his  other  artistie 
qualities,  made  him  preeminent  in  his  line  of 
work.  He  felt  a  dissatisfaction  with  his  own 
productions  which  made  him  painstaking  to  a 
degree,  and  impelled  him  to  draw  and  draw 
again  the  subject  under  consideration.  He  died 
March  16,  1635.  He  left  about  1500  prints.  A 
complete  list  of  his  works  is  given  in  M«  Heine- 
ken's  Diciionnaire  des  artistes. 

CALL  TO  THE  TJNCOKVEBTED,  The. 
See  Baxter,  Richabd. 

GALLTT^A.     See  Heath. 

CALLUS  (Lat  oallum,  callus,  hardened  skin, 
hard  flesh).  A  term  in  surgery  for  the  sub- 
stance that  forms  between  the  ends  of  broken 
bones  during  the  process  of  repair,  to  hold  the 
fragments  together.  It  consists  of  new  or  em- 
bryonic tissue,  and  a  large  part  of  it  is  absorbed 
after  union  is  complete.  When  the  ends  of  the 
broken  bones  are  closely  approximated  there  is 
only  a  small  bridge  of  callus  formed  between 
them.  When  the  ends  of  the  broken  bones  move 
very  freely  upon  one  another  and  separate  wide- 
ly, a  large  cuff  or  flange  of  callus  forms,  encir- 
cling and  immobilizing  them  as  a  splint  would. 
Such  an  ensheathing  mass  of  callus  is  sometimes 
known  as  a  temporary  or  provisional  callus,  to 
distinguish  it  from  that  portion  which  lies  di> 
rectiv  between  the  apposed  fragments  of  hope,  and 
i^hich  in  tine  becomes  replaced  by  true  bony  tis- 
sue. Y/hen  tlM  amount  of  callus  thrown  out  is 
excessive,  permanent  injury  may  result  to  ad- 
jacent structures  if  subsequent  absorption  is 
only  partial.  Nerves  and  tendons  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  callus,  or  a  joint  may  be  invaded 
and  rendered  useless.  Surgical  operation  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  remove  this  excess  of  cal- 
lus and  restore  the  parts  to  their  normal  condi- 
tion. 

In  plants,  callus  is  a  tissue  usually  formed  in 
consequence  of  injury  to  woody  or  herbaceous 
stems.    See  Anatomy  op  Plants. 

CALKA&,  karmi&r.    See  Kajlmas. 

CALMST,  kAl'mA',  Auqustin  (1672-1757). 
A  French  Benedictine,  and  exegetical  and  histor- 
ical writer.  He  was  bom  at  Mesnil-la-Horgne, 
near  Commercv,  February  26,  1672,  and  in 
1689  entered  the  Order  of  Benedictines.  In  1608 
he  was  appointed  teacher  of  philosophy  and  the- 
ology in  the  abbey  Moyen-Moutier ;  in  1704,  sub- 
prior  of  a  convent  of  learned  monks  at  Miiiistery 
in  Alsace;  and  in  1706  he  went  to  Paris,  to  su- 
perintend the  publication  of  his  Commentary  on 
the  Bible,  He  was  afterwards  appointed  prior  at 
Lay  (1715),  abbot  of  Saint  Leopold  in  Nancy 
(1718),  abbot  of  Senones  in  Lorraine  (1728),  and 
died  in  Paris,  October  25,  1757.  His  exegetical 
WTitings  have  been  commended  and  studied  with 
advantage  by  both  Roman  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants. The  Com  wen  fart/  on  the  Bible  (23  vols., 
Paris,  1707-16),  though  marred  by  the  author's 
deficient  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  languages,  con- 
tains valuable  researches  in  biblical  antiquities. 
Calmet's  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible  (4  vols.,  Paris,  1722-28)  was  trans- 
lated into  English,  German,  and  other  languages, 
and  has  passed  through  many  editions.  His 
other  works — a  History  of  the  Bible,  and  of  the 
Jews  (1718),  and  a  Universal  History  (1735-71) 
— are  mere  compilations  j  but  his  History  of  Lor- 
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mine  (Nancy,  1728,  4  vols.;  2d  ed.  1746-47,  6 
vols.)  is  founded  on  original  researches.  Solid 
criticism  and  independent  judgment  are  wanting 
in  all  his  works.  For  hia  life,  consult:  Fang§ 
(Senones,  1762) ;  A.  Digot  (Naney,  1861) ;  and 
on  hia  correcqaondeno^  P»  £.  Guillaume  (Nancy, 
1876). 

CAIilC  IiATITTTDES.  The  portion  of  the 
ocean  which  lies  between  the  northern  and  south? 
em  trades,  and  where  calms  of  long  duration  are 
likely  to  prevail.  They  vary  with  the  season  of 
the  year  and  the  consequent  shifting  of  the 
trade-wind  belts.  The  term  is  also  applied  to 
the  region  along  the  polar  edge  of  the  trade-wind 
belts,  which  is  called  the  Horse  Latitudes.  See 
Bqldbums. 

CAI.KOH,  kArmON^  Mabo  Antoiio:  (1816- 
1890).  A  fSrench  statesman.  He  was.  bom  in 
Tamnite  (Dordogne),  and  studied  law  in  Paris. 
In  1871  he  became  Under-Secretary  of  State  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  in  Decem- 
ber, 1872,  he  was  appointed  prefect  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Seine,  which  position  he  held 
until  the  downfall  of  the  Thiers  Ministry.  In 
1873  he  was  elected  to  the  National  Assembly. 
His  valuable  works  on  political  economy  include 
the  following:  Lea  impdtft  avant  J789  (1865)  ; 
William  Pittf  iiude  financiire  et  parlementaire 
(1866)  ;  Hiatoire  parlementaire  dee  finances  de 
la  Restauration  ( 1868-70) ;  Etude  dee  finances  de 
VAngleterre  depuis  la  riforme  de  Robert  Peel, 
jusqu'en  1869  (1870).  He  also  edited  Thiers's 
DUcours  parlementairee  (16  vol.,  Paris,  1879- 
83). 

CAI.OMABDE,  kA'ld-mar'dA,  Fbaitcisco  Ta- 
ped, Count  (1776-1842).  A  Spanish  statesman. 
He  was  bora  at  Villel,  in  Aragon,  studied  in 
Saragossa,  and  became  an  advocate.  During  the 
wars  of  Napoleon  he  remained  loyal  to  the  na- 
tional cause,  and  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  and  the  return  of  Ferdinand  VII.  in 
1814,  Calomarde  was  among  the  first  to  hurry 
to  Aragon  and  do  homage  to  him  as  absolute 
monarch.  As  a  reward  of  his  obsequious  celer- 
ity he  obtained  a  post  in  the  Council  for  the 
Indies,  but  lost  it  on  account  of  accepting  a 
bribe.  On  the  restoration  of  the  Constitution  in 
1820  he  unsuccessfully  courted  the  favor  of  the 
Liberals;  but  when  the  French  Army  in  1823 
restored  the  anthoritv  c^  Ferdinand  VII.  Calo- 
marde was  appointed  secretary  of  the  cdmara 
del  r4al  patronato,  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial offices  in  the  kingdom.  Not  long  after  the 
King  made  him  Minister  of  Justice.  While  he 
held  this  office  he  showed  himself  an  uncompro- 
mising enemy  of  free  thought  and  progress,  and 
a  friend  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  He 
also  secretly  favored  the  party  of  Don  Carlos, 
but  by  treating  any  unseasonable  outbreak  with 
great  cruelty  he  preserved  himself  from  the  sus- 
picion of  being  implicated  in  Carlist  schemes. 
In  1832,  when  Ferdinand  was  supposed  to  be  on 
his  death-bed,  he  was  prevailed  on  by  Calomarde 
fjo  reintroduce  the  Salic  law,  by  which  the  In- 
fanta Isabella  was  excluded  from  the  throne, 
and  Don  Carlos,  the  favorite  of  the  Absolutists, 
was  appointed  successor.  The  unexpected  recov- 
ery of  the  King  frustrated  Calomarde's  schanes, 
aiHi  be  fled  in  disgrace  to  France.  He  died  in 
Toulouse.  Consult  .Cardenas,  Vida  de  Calomarde 
(liadrid,  1841-49). 
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CAI/OMEL  (6k.  KaUs,  kalos,  beautiful  + 
fi4\as,  melas,  black;  so  called  because  white, 
though  prepared  from  black  substance).  The 
poptdar  name  given  to  one  of  the  compounds  of 
mercury  and  chlorine,  and  known  as  the  sub- 
chloride  or  mild  chloride  of  mercury,  with  the 
symbol  Hg^Cls.  It  is  a  heavy,  white,  tasteless 
and  odorless  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  ether  or 
alcohol.  It  is  used  in  medicine  principally  to 
stimulate  the  flow  of  bile  in  the  case  of  a  slug- 
gish liver,  or  to  unload  the  intestines  (with  the^ 
help  of  a  saline  cathartic),  or  to  carry  off  fer- 
menting substances  in  the  digestive  tract.  It  ia 
a  valuable  adjunct  to  quinine  in  malarial  fever. 
The  medicinal  dose  of  calomel  is  from  one-half 
a  grain  to  ten  grains.  Excessive  doses,  or  the 
retention  in  the  system  of  one  large  dose,  cause 
swelling  of  the  tongue  and  gums,  and  salivation. 
See  M^UBT. 

CALOmrB,  k&'ltin^  Chables  Alexandbe  de 
(1734-1802).  French  Minister  of  Finance  under 
l-iouis  XVI.  He  was  bom  January  20,  1734,  in 
Douai.  As  advocate-general,  procurator-general 
and  intendant,  he  had  displayed  many  brilliant 
but  unsubstantial  qualities,  when,  in  1783,  at  the 
instance  of  his  patron,  Comte  d'Artois,  and  Marie 
Antoinette,  he  was  summoned  by  the  King  to  be- 
come Comptroller-General  of  the  Finances.  Thfr 
treasury  then  was  in  hopeless  disorder,  and  the 
whole  financial  system  of  the  kingdom  was  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  demands  of  the  extravagant 
Court  and  administration.  Calonne's  policy, 
whereby  he  hoped  to  give  satisfaction  where  the 
others  had  not,  is  best  exhibited  in  his  own  words: 
*'A  man  who  wishes  to  borrow  money  must  appear 
to  be  rich,  and  in  order  to  appear  rich  it  is  neces- 
sary tcr  make  a  display  of  expenditure.  Economy^ 
is  doubly  fatal;  it  warns  the  capitalists  not  to- 
lend  to  a  treasury  involved  in  debt;  it  causes 
the  arts  to  languish,  while  prodigality  enriches, 
them."  Thus  he  won  the  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion of  the  Court,  by  actually  encouraging  that 
extravagance  which  he  regarded  as  necessary  to 
bolster  up  credit.  When  the  Queen  came  to  him 
for  an  unusually  large  sum  of  money,  he  is  said 
to  have  replied:  "What  you  wish,  madame,  shall 
be  done,  if  it  is  possible;  and  if  it  is  not  pos- 
sible— it  shall  still  be  done!"  But  Calonne  soon 
found  that  public  credit  requires  some  more  sub- 
stantial foundation  than  mere  display.  Both 
credit  and  taxation  had  reached  their  absolute 
limits.  A  crisis  had  arrived,  with  which  neither 
Minister  nor  King  could  deal.  An  Assembly  of 
Notables  was  therefore  called  and  Calonne  opened 
its  session  in  February,  1787,  with  a  glowing 
account  of  the  national  prosperity,  but  urged  the 
necessity  of  certain  reforms  in  taxation.  The 
Notables  required  an  account,  which  revealed  his 
mismanagement,  and  he  was  dismissed  and  ex- 
iled. He  died  in  1802.  Consult  the  authorities, 
referred  to  under  Fbance  for  this  period. 

CAL'OPHYL^XTM  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.jcaXAr, 
kalos,  beautiful  -f  0{-Aaov,  phyllon,  leaf).  A 
genus  of  trees  of  the  order  Guttiferce,  natives  of 
warm  climates.  Some  of  the  species  yield  valu- 
able timber,  as  the  piney-tree  (Calophyllum  an- 
gustifolium ) ,  which  grows  at  Penang  and  in  the 
islands  to  the  eastward  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
attaining  large  proportions  in  ravines  and  nar- 
row, moist  valleys,  and  furnishes  the  beautiful 
straight  spars  called  Toon.*  The  resinous  prod- 
ucts of  some  species  are  valuable,  and  among 
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them  are  some  of  the  substances  known  by  the 
name  of  Tacamahaca.  Calophyllum  inophyllum 
is  a  very  large  and  beautiful  umbrageous  tree, 
often  planted  for  its  shade  and  the  fragrance  of 
its  flowers,  which  are  white  and  in  loose  axillary 
racemes.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  timber- 
trees  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  The  timber  re- 
sembles mahogany,  being  of  equally  close  texture, 
although  of  lighter  color,  and  very  durable.  The 
leaves  are  oblong  and  obtuse;  the  fruit  is  a 
|r]obose  drupe  or  stone-fruit,  about  the  size  of 
a  walnut,  and  a  fixed  oil  is  expressed  from  its 
■  kernel,  which  is  used  for  lamps,  etc.  In  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  this  oil  is  extensively  applied 
to  bruises  and  in  rheumatism.  A  similar  oil  is 
expressed  from  the  seed  of  Calophyllum  calaha,  a 
native  of  Ceylon,  which  also  has  white  sweet- 
jicented  flowers,  and  whose  timber  is  used  for 
various  purposes,  particularly  for  staves,  cask- 
headings,  and  house-building.  Considerable  dif- 
ference of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  species  pro- 
ducing the  Tacamahaca  resin  and  the  Poon  spars. 
The  more  recent  authors  state  that  Calophyllum 
calaha  yields  the  true  Tacamahaca  and  Calophyl- 
lum inophyllum  a  resin  quite  similar.  Doubtless 
several  species  furnish  the  Poon  SparS.  There 
are  a  number  of  other  species,  some  of  which 
yield  heavy,  durable  timber  that  is  valuable  for 
engineering  purposes. 

CALOB^C  (Fr.  calorique,  from  Lat.  calor, 
heat).  An  early  term  for  heat,  when  it  was  con- 
sidered an  invisible,  imponderable  fluid.  See 
JHeat. 

CALORIC  ENGINE,  or  Hot-Aib  Engine. 
An  engine  in  which  the  pressure  acting  on 
the  piston  is  produced  by  increasing  the  tem- 
perature of  air  through  the  application  to  it  of 
heat  by  transfer  through  a  separating  metal  wall. 
This  definition  distinguishes  the  hot-air  engine 
from  the  compressed-air  engine  ( see  Compbessed- 
AiB  Engine)  on  one  hand,  and  the  internal  coni- 
hustion  engine  (see  Gas-Engine)  on  the  other 
hand. '  There  are,  however,  hot-air  engines  which 
employ  both  previous  compression  and  internal 
combustion.  The  action  of  hot-air  engines,  like 
that  of  all  other  heat-engines,  consists  in  admit- 
ting the  air  at  a  high  temperature  and  pressure, 
and  by  allowing  it  to  perform  work  on  the  piston 
reducing  its  pressure  and  temperature,  after  which 
it  is  either  exhausted  into  the  atmosphere  and  a 
fresh  supply  is  introduced,  or  else  it  is  again 
heated  for  a  repetition  of  the  former  process.  In 
their  principal  working  parts  hot-air  engines  are 
very  similar  to  ordinary  steam-engines.  The 
heated  air  is  introduced  into  a  cylinder  in  which 
works  a  tightly  fitting  piston,  which  is  thus  com- 
pelled to  move  up  and  down  and  transfer  its  mo- 
tion to  a  revolving  shaft  by  means  of  piston  and 
connecting  rods  and  the  otlier  usual  mechanisms 
of  steam-engines.  (See  Steam-Engine.)  Hot- 
air  engines  are  of  several  types,  which  may  be 
described  and  explained  as  follows:  Closed-cycle 
engines  are  those  which  operate  continuously 
with  the  same  mass  or  weight  of  air,  only  taking 
in  a  fresh  charge  to  replace  leakage  or  to  in- 
crease the  mass  in  use.  Open-cycle  engines  are 
those  in  which  at  each  stroke  a  new  charge  is 
dra^vn  in  from  the  atmosphere,  and  after  being 
heated  and  expanded  is  exhausted  again  into  the 
atmosphere.  Regenerative  and  non-regenerative 
en;?ine8  are  those  which,  respectively,  use  or  do 
not  use  a  rejjenerator  to  absorb  the  heat  of  the 
exhaust  air  and  to  restore  it  to  the  incoming 


cooler  air.  Finally,  closed-cycle  engines  may  be 
divided  into  two  sub-classes,  which  differ  by  hav- 
ing the  temperature  change  take  place  in  the 
air  at  constant  pressure  or  at  constant  volume. 
Each  of  these  types  is  identified  with  the  name 
of  some  designer  or  engineer.  Hot-air  engines 
have  been  designed  in  great  numbers,  but  the 
limited  extent  to  which  they  have  been  used 
makes  most  of  them  but  little  more  than  names. 
The  hot-air  engine  as  defined  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article  seems  to  have  been  invented  by 
the  Rev.  Robert  Stirling,  an  Englishman,  in  1816. 
His  first  successful  engine  was  built  in  1827,  and 
one  afterwards  was  used  in  a  foundry  in  Dun- 
dee, Scotland,  developing  20  brake  horse-power  on 
the  consumption  of  50  pounds  of  coal  per  hour. 
In  this  engine,  shown  diagrammatically  in  Fig. 
1,  the  same  volume  of  air  was  alternately  heated 
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FIG.  1.      BTIBLINe  HOT-AIB  BNOIKB. 

and  cooled,  producing  a  variation  of  pressure 
which  actuated  a  working  piston.  The  heating 
and  cooling  were  eff"ected  by  changing  the  air  by 
means  of  a  plunger,  Z),  from  end  to  end  of  a  cyl- 
inder, A,  one  end  of  which  was  kept  hot  by,  a  fire 
and  the  other  cool  by  a  coil  of  water-pipe,  C,  On 
its  way  from  end  to  end  the  air  passed  through  a 
passage  partly  filled  with  thin  plates  of  metal,  £?, 
which  alternately  absorbed  the  heat  from  the  air 
and  gave  it  back  on  the  return.  This  was  the 
first  application  of  the  economizer  or  regenerator, 
and  its  invention  is  said  to  be  due  to  James  Stir- 
ling, a  civil  engineer.  This  engine  failed  through 
the  giving  out  of  the  heaters,  which  required  to 
be  kept  red-hot.  In  1844  Franchot,  a  Frenchman, 
patented  an  arrangement  of  the  Stirling  engine 
with  large  and  efiicient  heating  and  cooling  sur- 
faces. Further  attempts  at  improvement  were 
made  by  Rankine  and  Napier,  and  by  Professor 
Jenkin  in  England,  and  also  by  Lauberau  in 
France.  The  Stirling  engine  belongs  to  the  type 
of  hot-air  engines  with  temperature  changes  at 
constant  volumes.  Another  hot-air  engine  which 
has  much  the  same  classic  and  historical  interest 
as  the  Stirling  engine  is  that  invented  by  John 
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Ericsson  (q.v.).  The  engines  of  Ericsson  dif- 
fered from  the  Stirling  engine  in  that  they  drew 
tbeir  supply  of  air  from  the  atmosphere  at  each 
stroke,  heated  it,  allowed  it  to  expand  while 
doing  work,  then  exhausted  it  again  into  the  ex- 
ternal air;  they  belonged  to  the  type  of  hot-air 
engine  with  temperature  changes  at  constant 
pressure.  The  first  engine  was  installed  in  the 
ship  Ericsson  in  1852,  but  the  idea  dates  from 
1833,  and  it  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having 
been  built  on  the  largest  scale  and  of  having 
made  the  most  noted  failure  of  any  hot-air  en- 
gine. To  Ericsson  is  to  be  credited  also  the 
term  ^caloric  engine,'  which  he  applied  as  a  sort  of 
trade  name  to  his  invention.  Briefly  described, 
Ericsson's  first  engine  was  designed  for  a  2200- 
ton  seagoing  ship ;  it  was  intended  for  600  horse- 
power, but  actually  ran  at  about  300  horse- 
povrer.  There  were  four  cylinders,  each  14  feet  in 
diameter  and  having  6  feet  stroke,  an6  the  en- 
gine ran  at  nine  revolutions  per  minute.  As 
stated  above,  the  engine  proved  a  failure  after 
several  attempts  had  been  made  to  remedy  its 
faults.  First  the  14- foot  cylinders  were  removed 
and  replaced  by  others,  which  also  failed;  and 
finally  the  engine  was  replaced  entirely  by  a 
steam-engine.  Afterwards  Ericsson  made  an- 
other attempt  to  drive  a  ship  by  an  air-engine. 
The  Primera  was  built  and  fitted  with  horizontal 
engines  drawing  their  supply  from,  and  exhaust- 
ing into,  an  artificial  atmosphere  of  high  pres- 
fure.     As  in  the  former  attempt,  however,  the 
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heating  surface  proved  inadequate  and  the  avail- 
able pressure  was  too  small  to  give  much  power, 
so  that  again  steam  was  substituted  after  a  short 
trial.  Economizers  were  employed  with  both  of 
bis  large  engines,  but  in  the  small  engines,  to  the 
design  of  which  Ericsson  turned  his  attention 
after  the  failure  of  his  large  motors,  the  econo- 
mizer was  abandoned.  Ericsson's  first  design  for 
a  small  motor  was  brought  out  in  ISfiO,  and  in 
1880  the  latest  form  for  pumping  purposes  was 
produced.      Fig.  2   shows  this  type   of  engine. 


The  fire  of  coal  or  gas  is  below  the  cylinder  d, 
which  is  water- jacketed  at  the  upper  end,  a  a. 
In  tank  pumping  engines,  the  pumped  water  cir- 
culates through  the  water-jacket.  At  A  is  the 
hollow  displacing  piston,  and  B  is  the  working 
piston  proper.  The  displacer  is  coupled  to  the 
bell  crank  k,  and  so  to  the  crank  e,  to  which  the 
beam  a  is  linked  directly  by  g.  These  engines  do 
not  use  less  fuel  than  steam-engines  of  similar 
size,  but  as  they  require  no  water  or  licensed 
engineer,  they  have  come  into  considerable  use. 

The  Stirling  engine  and  the  Ericsson  engine 
between  themselves  embodied  all  the  characteris- 
tic features  of  the  several  types  of  hot-air  en- 
gines defined  above.  The  Ericsson  engine  is  an 
open-c3'cle,  non-regenerating  engine,  with  tem- 
perature changes  at  constant  pressure ;  the  Stir-  . 
ling  engine  was  a  closed-cycle,  regenerating  engine, 
with  temperature  changes  at  constant  volume. 
The  hot-air  engines  produced  by  other  inventors 
of  this  kind  of  prime  motor  have  resembled 
sometimes  the  Ericsson  engine  and  sometimes  the 
Stirling  engine,  but  have  had  the  details  of  oper- 
ation worked  out  in  different  ways.  Two  of 
these  only  need  be  mentioned  for  the  purpose  of 
illustration:  The  Wilcox  engine,  of  which  large 
numbers  were  made  about  1860  to  1865,  was,  like 
the  Ericsson  ship  engine,  an  open-cycle,  regenera- 
tive engine,  with  temperature  changes  at  con- 
stant pressure.  Its  distinctive  characteristic  was 
a  peculiar  supply  cylinder  fitted  with  a  piston 
operated  from  the  main  shaft.  This  supply  cyl- 
inder took  in  the  atmospheric  air  and  passed  it 
through  the  regenerator  to  the  operating  cylin- 
der, where  it  was  heated  and  expanded  to  per- 
form its  work,  after  which  it  was  exhausted 
through  the  regenerator  into  the  external  air. 
The  Merrill  engine,  one  of  which  of  10  horse- 
power was  used  for  some  years  previous  to  1885 
to  run  a  factory  at  Winchendon,  Mass.,  worked 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  Stirling  engine; 
that  is,  it  used  the  same  volume  of  air  over  and 
over.  It  had  two  working  cylinders,  each  of 
which  was  double-acting  (see  Steam-Engine), 
and  two  reverser  plungers,  which  affected  the 
transfer  of  the  air  between  the  heating  and  cool- 
ing devices. 

Mention  was  made  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article  of  hot-air  engines  employing  previously 
compressed  air.  These  are  commonly  known  as 
compression  engines.  In  them  a  constant  quan- 
tity of  air  is  constantly  changed  in  volume, 
being  compressed  while  cold  and  expanded  while 
hot.  There  are  usually  two  cylinders,  one  cold 
and  kept  cold  by  a  water-jacket  or  other  means, 
and  the  other  hot  and  kept  heated  by  external 
means.  The  piston  in  the  hot  cylinder  is  gen- 
erally timed  from  one-sixth  to  one-quarter  revo- 
lution in  advance  of  that  in  the  cold  cylinder, 
whereby  the  air  is  first  changed  into  the  cold 
cylinder,  sometimes  through  a  regenerator,  then 
compressed  therein,  then  changed  to  the  hot  cyl- 
inder back  through  the  regenerator,  taking  up 
again  the  stored  heat,  and  finally  expanded  in  the 
hot  cylinder.  The  first  engine  of  this  kind  seems 
to  have  been  invented  by  Charles  Louis  Felix 
Franchot,  a  Frenchman,  in  1853,  and  it  is  de- 
serving of  brief  mention  for  the  clear  manner  in 
which  it  illustrates  the  working  principle.  Hot 
and  cold  cylinders  of  different  areas  were  placed 
side  by  side,  as  shown  by  Fig.  3,  with  their  pis- 
tons connected  to  cranks  135®  apart.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  cold  cylinder.  .4,  was  connected  to  the 
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top  of  the  hot  cylinder,  B,  and  vice  versa  through 
heating  and  cooling  chamberB,  C  and  D,  contain- 
ing Stirling  r^enerators.    The  arrangement  of 
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FIG.  4.      SIDEB  CAL.OKI0  EIiGI5K. 

one  of  these  engines  was  exhibited  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1855.  This  same  principle  was 
embodied  in  an  engine  patented  by  the  famous 
engineer  Sir  William  Siemens,  in  1860,  but  he 
neglected  to  put  it  into  practical  use.  The 
Siemens  engine   employed   four  cylinders,  each 


hot  at  one  end  and  cold  at  the  other,  all  eon* 
nected  to  one  shaft,  and  so  arranged  that  the 
hot  end  of  one  communicated  through  a  regenera- 
tor with  the  cold  end  of  the  next.  The  heat  was 
supplied  by  hot  products  of  combustion  from  pro- 
ducer gas  in  a  chamber  connected  with  the  hot 
ends  of  the  cylinders,  while  the  opposite  ends 
were  fitted  with  refrigerating  devices.  One  of 
the  latest  forms  of  compression  engines  is  the 
Rider,  shown  by  Fig.  4.  In  this  sectional  view 
C  is  the  cold  cylinder  or  compression  cylinder, 
surrounded  by  the  water-jacket,  E,  and  D  is  the 
hot  cylinder.  The  compressed  air  from  the  cold 
cylinder  is  changed  through  the  regenerator,  H, 
to  the  hot  cylinder,  where  it  is  expanded  by  the 
heat  from  the  grate  underneath  the  cylinder. 


no.  a 

the  pistons  was  §uch  that  the  air  was  compressed 
in  the  cool  cylinder ;  passed  through  the  regenera- 
tor into  the  hot  cylinder,  where  it  was  expanded ; 
then  transferred  to  the  cold  cylinder  through  the 
cooling  chamber,  and  the  cycle  repeated.  From 
four  to  six  cylinders,  each  double-acting,  were 
proposed  to  be  combined  in  a  aeries.    A  xnodel  of 


na.  5.     HOT-AIB  PBODUCT  OF  COHBT78nOK  BHGINK. 

Hot-air  engines  employing  internal  combus- 
tion, like  compression  engines,  form  a  separate 
class  of  this  type  of  motor.  At  the  outset  of 
their  consideration,  however,  it  is  important  to 
note  a  somewhat  arbitrary  distinction  between 
them  and  the  internal  combustion  motors  known 
as  gas-engines.  The  true  gas-engine  is  limited 
generally  to  internal-combustion  engines,  in 
which  the  air,  mixed  with  gas  or  with  oil-vapor, 
is  admitted  to  the  cylinder  and  ignited  after  its 
admission.  Liquid  or  gaseous  fuels  are  essential 
in  this  type  of  engine.  Hot-air  internal-combus- 
tion engines,  or,  more  properly,  hot-air  products- 
of  combustion  engines,  operate  by  forcing  atmos- 
pheric air  through  a  closed  fire,  which  may  be 
and  generally  is  a  solid  fuel  fire,  and  carrying  the 
air  and  gases  of  combustion  to  the  engine  cylin- 
der. One  form  of  such  air-engines  is  shown  by 
Fig.  5.  The  furnace  was  placed  in  a  chamber 
strong  enough  to  withstand  the  pressure.  The 
compressing  pump  B  forced  air  below  the  ash-pit 
up  through  the  fire,  where  it  was  expanded  by 
heat  and  by  combustion  with  carbon.  Being  ad- 
mitted to  the  working  cylinder  against  the  pis- 
ton, it  was  exhausted  into  the  chimney.  The  fur- 
nace had  to  be  charged  with  fresh  fuel  through  a 
combination  of  double  doors,  Z),  working  on  the 
principle  of  an  air-lock.  A  hot-air  product  of 
combustion  engine  was  described  by  Sir  George 
Cay  ley,  an  Englishman,  in  1807  and  1825,  and 
again  in  1837  this  inventor  patented  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  same  design  and  built  several  engines^ 
none  of  which  gave  any  marked  success.  In  1821 
Dr.  Neil  Amott  (q.v.),  the  celebrated  scientist, 
took  up  the  same  idea  and  patented  a  form  of 
engine  in  which,  to  avoid  the  abrading  action  of 
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th«  msbes  an  metal  pistons  and  cylinders,  he  nsed 

oil  pistons.  Following  Cayley  and  Arnott,  a 
number  of  inventors  worked  on  the  idea,  among 
them  being  the  Americans  Stephen  Wileox,  6.  H. 
Boper,  and  Philander  Shaw,  eaeh  of  whom  built 
and  sold  a  number  of  engines.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, the  difficulties  of  operating  these  engines 
were  so  great  that  they  recorded  a  general  fail- 
ure. These  difficulties  were  caused  by  flue-dust 
and  the  grit  in  the  cylinders,  the  rapid  destruc- 
tion of  &e  working  surfaces  and  valves  by  the 
intense  heat,  and  the  practical  impossibility  of 
lubrication.  They  were  also  more  bulky  than 
other  types  of  hot-air  engines  in  proportion  to 
the  power  developed. 

The  possibilities  of  the  hot-air  engine  as  a 
competitor  of  the  steam-engine  are  often  urged, 
but  so  far  it  has  never  reached  any  practical  suc- 
eese  which  warranted  much  hope  that  the  compe- 
tition would  prove  serious.  The  two  sides  of  the 
•question  are  fairly  and  concisely  summarized  by 
Prof.  F.  R.  Button  as  follows: 

*ni)e  hot-air  engine  in  small  sizes  is  more  eco- 
nomical than  the  steam-engine  of  the  same  capac- 
ity. In  larger  sizes  it  has  about  the  same 
•economy  as  the  less  economical  steam-engine, 
measured  in  coal  consumed  per  horse-power.  It 
has  the  advantage  of  avoiding  the  steam-boiler 
as  a  magazine  or  reservoir  of  energy  which  may 
be  liberated  by  accident  so  suddenly  as  to  be 
efzplosive.  It  can  be  run  by  less  skilled  and 
expensive  labor,  and  no  steam-runner's  license  is 
demanded.  It  is  safe  and  odorless.  The  objec- 
tions to  the  hot-air  engine  are  the  greater  bulk 
and  greater  weight  for  the  same  power  than  is 
required  with  the  steam-engine;  the  low  mean 
pressure  with  high  initial  pressure,  which  latter 
compels  great  strength  of  structiire;  the  de- 
terioration of  heating  surfaces  exposed  to  hi^ 
heats  and  consequent  oxidation;  the  difficulties 
of  packing  and  lubricating  at  high  temperatures; 
the  difficulty  of  regulation  closely  to  varying 
resistances.  If  there  is  any  danger  to  the  present 
supremacy  of  the  steam-engine,  it  will  be  m  rela- 
tively small  plants  that  a  hot-air  engine  can  be  a 
substittlte;  the  gas  or  internal-combustion  en- 
gine is  more  to  be  feared  than  the  hot-air  engine 
proper.** 

A  theoretical  and  practical  discussion  of  hot- 
air  engines  and  heat-engines  generally  is  con- 
tained in  Button,  Heat  and  Heat-Engines  (New 
York,  1899). 

GAI.'OSIX'ETBT  {from  Lat.  color,  heat  -f 
<]rk.  p^pw,  metran,  measure).  The  science  of  the 
meaiiurement  of  quantities  of  energy  when  mani- 
fested by  heat  effects.  By  the  name  lieat  effects' 
is  meant  the  changes  produced  ih  material  bodies 
when  they  are  exposed  to  what  is  called  a  'source 
of  heat,'  e^;.  a  flame  or  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
Among  these  changes  which  may  take  place  are 
expansion,  fusion,  evaporation,  alteration  in  elec- 
trical and  magnetic  properties,  etc.  It  is  now 
believed  that  these  changes  are  occasioned  by 
increase  in  the  energy  of  &e  smallest  portions  of 
the  bodies.  When  a  body  is  'heated'  or  'warmed,' 
we  mean  that  its  minute  parts  gain  energy ;  and 
opposite  changes,  e.g.  freezing,  condensation, 
eooling,  etc.,  take  place  when  these  parts  lose 
energy.  It  is  the  province  of  calorimetry  to 
measure  these  amounts  of  energy  gained  or  lost. 

The  erg  (see  Mechahical  Units)  is  the  unit 
of  energy  and  work,  and  therefore  all  quantities 
of  energy  should  be  measured  in  terms  of  it;  but 


it  rarely  happens  that  heat  effects  are  due  direct- 
ly to  mechanical  work  except  in  case  of  friction. 
Consequently  the  erg  is  not  a  convenient  unit. 
Heat  effects  and  the  energy  required  to  produce 
them  are  almost  invariably  compared  with  one 
definite  heat  effect,  viz.  rise  in  temperature  of 
water;  and  the  practical  unit  enmloyed  for 
measuring  thermal  energy  may  be  deuied  as  the 
quantity  of  energy  required  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  one  gram  of  water  from  IS*'  to  it"  G. 
an  the  thermometric  scale  of  the  constant-pres- 
sure hydrogen  thermometer.  (Other  definitions 
of  a  practical  unit  have  been  proposed,  e.g.  by  the 
substitution  of  20*"  to  21  *"  in  place  of  16"*  to  16"" 
C;  or  the  one-hundredth  portion  of  the  quan- 
tity of  energy  required  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  one  gram  of  water  from  the  freezing-point  to 
the  boiling-point  under  normal  pressure.)  This 
practical  unit  is  called  the  oalorie,  and  its  value 
is  very  nearly  4.187  joules,  or  4-187  X  10^  ergs. 
See  Heat. 

By  the  'specific  heat'  of  a  subettanoe  at  a  given 
temperature  and  under  definite  conditions  is 
meant  the  number  of  calories  required  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  one  gram  of  the  substance  one 
degree  by  the  hydrogen  scale  (see  Thvbmome- 
teb),  at  that  temperature,  and  under  those  con- 
ditions. By  the  'latent  heat'  of  a  substance  for 
a  definite  change  of  state  (e.g.  fusion,  evapora- 
tion, sublimation,  dissociation),  under  definite 
conditions,  is  meant  the  number  of  calories  re- 
quired to  produce  the  particular  change  of  state 
in  one  gram  of  the  substance  under  ti^  specified 
conditions.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  'specinc  heat 
of  air  at  constant  pressure,'  or  the  'latent  heat 
of  evaporation  of  water  at  normal  atmospheric 
pressure.'  In  general,  however,  we  can  learn 
simply  the  mverage  specifie  heat,  ijt,  the  number 
of  calories  required  to  raiae  the  temperature  of 
one  gram  through  t  degrees,  divided  by  t,  Calo- 
riuM^ry  is,  then,  chiefly,  the  science  of  measuring 
specific  and  latent  heats. 

There  are  two  general  methods  for  the  meas- 
urement of  specific  heats,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  satisfactory — the  method  of  mixtures  and  the 
use  of  an  ice  or  a  steam  calorimeter.  In  the 
method  of  mixtures  a  known  quantity  of  the 
substance  at  a  known  temperature  is  mixed  with 
a  knowi|  quantity  of  some  liquid  at  a  different 
known  temperature  and  the  temperature  of  the 
mixture  is  observed.  The  specific  heat  of  the 
liquid  for  the  given  range  of  temperature  being 
known,  and  allowance  being  made  for  losses  by 
radiation  and  conduction,  and  for  the  calories 
spent  in  changing  the  temperature  of  the  vessel 
containing  the  liquid,  the  specific  heat  of  the 
substance  may  be  at  once  deduced.  The  most 
improved  form  of  apparatus  for  use  in  this 
method  is  that  of  Prof.  T.  A.  Waterman,  a  full 
description  of  which  is  given  in  the  Phjfaioal 
Review,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  161   (1896). 

In  the  ice-calorimeter,  the  substance  whose 
specific  heat  is  desired  is  introduced  into  an 
apparatus  which  allows  the  heat  energy  with- 
drawn from  the  body  to  be  spent  entirely  in  melt- 
ing ice.  The  change  in  temperature  of  the  sub- 
stance and  the  quantity  of  ice  melted  may  be 
observed;  and  thus,  assuming  that  the  latent 
heat  of  ice  is  known,  the  specific  heat  of  the  sub- 
stance may  be  calculated.  This  method  is  due 
to  Black;  and  the  most  improved  apparatus  is 
that  designed  by  the  late  Professor  Bunsen,  of 
Heidelberg.    The  most  accurate  method  of  using 
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the  'Bunsen  calorimeter*  is  that  of  Dr.  Dieterici, 
of  Hanover.  (See  Wiedemann's  Annalen  der 
Phyaik  und  der  Chemie,  Vol.  XXXVII..  p.  494, 
1889.)  Fairly  satisfactory  descriptions  are  given 
in  almost  all  general  text-books  on  physics.  In 
the  'steam-calorimeter'  the  substance  whose  spe- 
cific heat  is  desired  is  suspended  on  one  pan  of 
a  chemical  balance,  which  is  inclosed  in  a  box 
connected  with  a  steam-boiler;  if  the  steam  is 
suddenly  admitted,  some  of  it  will  continue  to 
condense  on  the  pan  and  the  substance  until  their 
temperature  is  raised  to  that  of  the  steam.  The 
quantity  of  steam  thus  condensed  may  be  weighed 
by  placing  weights  in  the  other  pan  of  the  bal- 
ance, and,  if  the  latent  heat  of  condensation  of 
steam  is  known,  the  specific  heat  may  easily  be 
calculated.  This  method  is  due  to  Professor 
Joly,  of  Dublin,  and  a  full  description  of  the 
latest  improvements  may  be  found  in  the  Philo- 
aophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  (1894).  In  all  these  methods  it  should 
be  noted  that  what  is  measured  is  the  average 
specific  heat  of  the  substance  over  a  given  range 
of  temperature.  For  other  methods  of  measure- 
ment of  specific  heat,  reference  may  be  made  to 
the  larger  treatises  on  physics. 

To  measure  the  latent  heat  of  fusion  two  meth- 
ods have  been  used  successfully;  one  is  an  ob- 
vious application  of  the  methodof  mixtures ;  the 
other  is  to  secure  the  fusion  by  means  of  the 
heating  action  of  an  electric  current,  whose  in- 
tensity and  electromotive  force  may  be  measured, 
thus  giving  the  quantity  of  energy  consumed  in 
producing  the  fusion. 

To  measure  the  latent  heat  of  evaporation,  two 
similar  methods  have  been  used,  and  a  third  also. 
If  the  vapor  is  conducted  through  a  long  spiral 
tube  surrounded  by  water,  the  vapor  will  con- 
dense, the  temperature  of  the  water  will  be 
raised,  and  thus  we  have  simply  the  method  of 
mixtures.  Or  a  liquid  may  be  made  to  evaporate 
by  means  of  a  reduced  pressure,  and  the  conse- 
quent fall  of  temperature  may  be  balanced  by  the 
heating  action  of  a  known  electric  current. 
Again,  if  a  liquid  inclosed  in  a  Bunsen  calorim- 
eter is  caused  to  evaporate,  the  surrounding 
water  will  be  frozen — just  the  reverse  of  the  gen- 
eral use  of  the  apparatus — and  the  jjuantity 
frozen  may  be  measured.  For  full  description  of 
these  various  methods  for  measuring  latent  heats 
of  all  kinds,  reference  should  be  made  to  general 
treatises  on  heat.  Preston,  Theory  of  Beat  (Lon- 
don, 1894),  is  perhaps  the  best  book  of  reference. 

Another  class  of  calorimeters  is  designed  to 
enable  the  observer  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
calories  furnished  when  certain  fuels,  such  as 
coals,  oils,  etc.,  are  allowed  to  bum  under  definite 
conditions.  In  these  the  coal  is  placed  in  a  hol- 
low steel  cylinder  which  can  be  tightly  closed, 
oxygen  is  admitted  under  high  pressure,  and  com- 
bustion is  started  by  means  of  an  electric  cur- 
rent through  a  fuse  wire.  The  cylinder  is  kept 
immersed  in  water,  the  rise  of  temperature  of 
which  is  observed,  and  the  energy  generated 
thus  measured.  Calorimeters  constructed  on  a 
large  scale  are  used  to  measure  the  amount  of 
heat  given  off  by  an  animal  or  human  being,  the 
amount  of  food  and  air  supplied  to  the  subject 
of  the  test  being  recorded.  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater, 
of  Wesleyan  University,  has  carried  on  a  num- 
ber of  experiments  with  such  an  instrument,  and 
has  ascertained  the  fuel  value  of  various  foods. 
His  results  are  to  be  found  in  a  series  of  bulle- 


tins issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

CAIiOTTISTES,  k&ld'ttet^  (Fr.  CaXottisie, 
from  calotte,  dimin.  of  OF.  cale,  cap.)  A  society 
of  wits  and  satirists  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 
und  Louis  XV.,  known  as  the  Regiment  de  la 
Calotte,  They  were  headed  by  two  officers  in  the 
King's  bodyguard,  named  Torsac  and  Aymond. 
Their  amusement  consisted  in  sending  to  any  pub- 
lic character  who  had  exposed  himself  to  ridicule 
a  'patent'  authorizing  him  to  wear  the  calotte  as  a 
covering  for  the  weak  part  of  his  head.  The  armo- 
rial bearings  of  the  Regiment  de  la  Calotte  con- 
sisted of  various  symbols  of  folly,  with  the  mottoes 
C'est  regner  que  de  savoir  rire,  and  Favet  Momus, 
Luna  Infiuit,  When  Torsac,  its  first  'generalissi- 
mo,' died,  the  society,  which  occupied  a  position 
of  satirical  hostility  to  the  French  Academy,  drew 
up  a  burlesque  funeral  oration,  manufactured  out 
of  the  pompously  eulogistic  phrases  which  the 
academicians  were  in  the  habit  of  using.  As  the 
society  became  more  audacious  and  did  not  spare 
even  royalty  itself,  it  was  dissolved  by  the  Min- 
ister, Fleury.  The  M^moires  pour  servir  d  Vhis- 
toire  de  la  Calotte  (Basel,  1725)  is  an  amusing 
little  book.  During  the  Bourbon  Restoration  the 
title  Regime  de  la  Calotte  was  applied  to  the 
priestly  administration  of  affairs. 

C^I.'OTYPE  (Gk.  jcttX6f,  kalos,  beautiful,  -f 
T^os,  typos,  impression).  A  name  applied  to 
one  of  the  earliest  processes  for  producing  photo- 
graphic prints,  as  well  as  to  the  prints  them- 
selves. The  process  was  invented  by  Henry  Fox 
Talbot  in  1840.  It  consists  of  the  following  oper- 
ations. A  sheet  of  good  plain  paper  with  a 
smooth  surface  and  a  close  and  even  texture,  is 
washed  by  means  of  a  soft  brush  with  a  solu- 
tion of  100  grains  of  crystallized  silver  nitrate 
in  6  ounces  of  distilled  water.  The  paper  is 
allowed  to  dry  in  a  dark  room  and  is  then  dipped 
into  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide  made  by  dis- 
solving 500  grains  of  that  salt  in  a  pint  of 
water.  After  a  few  minutes  it  is  removed  and 
then  dipped  into  water  and  dried.  This  iodized 
paper'  is  exceedingly  sensitive  to  light,  and  may 
be  kept  for  some  time  if  it  is  carefully  protected 
from  sunlight.  When  required  for  use,  a  sheet  of 
it  is  washed  in  a  mixture  which  Mr.  Talbot  called 
gallo-nitrate  of  silver.  The  mixture  is  obtained 
by  adding  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid  to 
an  equal  volume  of  a  solution  of  100  grains  of 
crystallized  silver  nitrate  in  2  oimces  of  distilled 
water,  to  which  one-sixth  of  its  volume  of  strong 
acetic  acid  had  been  added.  After  the  iodized 
paper  has  been  washed  over  with  this  solution  it 
is  dipped  into  water  and  then  cautiously  dried 
with  blotting-paper.  An  exposure  of  less  than  a 
second  in  diffused  daylight  is  sufficient  to  obtain 
an  impresaion.  In  order  to  develop  the  impres- 
sion the  paper  is  again  washed  with  gallo-nitrate 
of  silver  and  dried  near  a  fire,  the  exposed  por- 
tions becoming  brown,  while  the  covered  portions 
retain  their  original  color.  The  picture  is  then 
fixed  by  consecutively  washing  it  in  clean  water, 
drying,  washing  in  a  solution  of  potassium  bro- 
mide (100  grains  in  8  ounces  of  water),  washing 
in  water  to  remove  any  surplus  iodide  solution, 
and  finally  drying. 

The  calotype  process  has  been  superseded  by 
other  processes,  and  is  at  present  hardly  ev^r 
used.    See  Photographt. 
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CALO^VrUS,  Abraham  (1612-86).  A  German 
Lutheran  theologian,  whose  real  name  was  Kalau, 
bom  in  Mohningen,  East  Prussia.  He  became 
rector  of  the  gymnasium  in  Danzig  (1643)  and 
later  professor  of  theology  in  Wittenbers  (1650). 
He  was  a  strong  polemical  writer;  his  chief 
works  were  8y sterna  Locorum  Theologicorum  ( 12 
vols.,  1665-77),  and  Bihlia  Illustrata  (4  vols.). 

CAUPE,  kftlV-  One  of  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cul^,  now  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar. 

CAIiPEE,  or  KAT.PI,  kftKp6.  A  city  In  the 
Jalaun  district  of  the  Northwest  Provinces  of 
British  India,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna, 
in  latitude  26°  V  N.  and  longitude  79"*  48'  E. 
()fap:  India,  C  3).  Population,  12,700.  It  is 
an  entrepot  for  the  rice  and  cotton  of  the  neigh- 
boring district,  and  has  manufactures  of  cotton, 
paper,  and  sugar.  It  is  51  miles  southwest  of 
Cawnpore,  and  is  closely  linked  with  it  in  the 
history  of  the  great  mutiny  of  1857-58. 

CAZiFUB/KIA.  A  character  in  Shakespeare's 
Julius  CcBsar.  The  r6le  is  drawn  after  the  his- 
toric daughter  of  Oalpumius  Piso  Cesoninus, 
and  last  wife  of  Julius  Csesar.  In  the  play  she 
receives  portents  of  the  impending  tragedy  and 
tries  to  dissuade  Cesar  from  going  to  the  Senate 
house. 

CAIiPTTBHIA  OEKS.    See  CALPUBinns. 

CAIiPTTB^NITTS.  The  Calpumia  gens  was, 
by  its  own  account,  one  of  the  oldest  plebeian 
clans  in  Rome;  but  it  does  not  figure  in  history 
till  the  time  of  the  First  Punic  War.  The  fam- 
ily names,  in  the  time  of  the  Republic,  were  Bes- 
tia,  Bibulus,  Flamma,  and  Piso. — ^Mabous  Cal- 
pUBsnvs  B1BIJX.US  is  known  as  the  hostile  and  in- 
capable colleague  of  Cssar  (b.c.  59)  in  the  con- 
sulate. He  was  put  up  by  the  aristocratic  party, 
who  spent  vast  sums  to  carry  the  election.  He 
finally  joined  the  Pompeian  party,  had  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  intended  to  prevent  Cesar's 
passage  to  Greece,  and  died  b.c.  48,  before  the 
battle  of  Dyrrhachium.  Among  the  Roman 
women  of  this  family,  two  are  celebrated — Cal- 
FUBNiA,  tiie  daughter  of  Calpumius  Piso  (consul 
B.C.  58),  and  the  last  wife  of  Ccesar,  who  seems, 
from  the  scanty  notices  of  her  we  possess,  to 
have  been  a  quiet  domestic  woman,  full  of  love 
and  solicitude  for  her  great  husband;  and  Cal- 
FUBNiA,  the  daughter  of  L.  Calpumius  Bestia, 
wife  of  P.  Antistius,  who  killed  herself  when  her 
husband  was  murdered  by  order  of  the  yoimger 
Harius,  B.C.  82. 

CAIiPTTBNrOTS,  Titus,  sumamed  Sigulus. 
A  little-known  pastoral  poet  of  the  reign  of  Nero 
(A.D.  64-68).  He  was  the  author  of  seven  ec- 
logues in  close  imitation  of  Vergil,  but  exagger- 
ated and  artificial.  These  have  been  edited  by 
Schenkl  (Leipzig,  1885)  and  Keene  (London, 
1887),  and  translated  by  Scott  (London,  1890). 

CAXTAGIBONE,  kartA-j^-r^nA  (from  Ar. 
Kalat-ahOirche,  fortress  of  Girche,  a  Saracen 
general,  who  captured  the  place  in  the  Eighth 
Century) .  A  city  of  Sicily,  57  miles  southwest  of 
Catania.  It  stands  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  on 
two  steep  hills  that  are  connected  by  a  bridge, 
has  a  magnificent  prospect  over  fruitful  fields  in 
every  direction,  and  is  reputed  the  best  built 
town  in  Sicily,  having  wide,  well-paved  streets. 
A  stone  stairway  with  155  steps  dating  from 
1506  leads  from  the  spacious  market-place  up  to 
the  castle.    The  chief  manufactures  are  those  of 
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terra-cotta  figures,  particularly  of  Sicilians  and 
Calabrians  in  national  costumes.  Mosaics  and 
vases,  disclosed  by  excavating,  point  to  an  an- 
cient town  of  unknown  origin.  Population 
(commune),  in  1881,  32,000;    in  1901,  44,879. 

CALTAKISSETTA,  kai'tA-nA-s6t't&  Ar.(JSCai- 
at-al'Nisa,  fortress  of  Nisa;  Nisa  was  a  Sicanian 
town).  An  episcopal  city  in  the  centre  of  Sicily, 
capital  of  the  Province  of  Caltaniasetta,  situated 
on  a  hill  1930  feet  above  the  sea,  near  the  Salso, 
about  80  miles  west  of  Catania,  and  southeast  of 
Palermo  (Map:  Italjr,  J  10).  The  town  has  a 
castle,  a  cathedral  with  paintings  of  the  later 
Sicilian  school,  public  gardens  with  a  picturesque 
prospect  over  mountain  and  valley,  a  seminary 
and  a  gymnasium,  a  school  of  technology  and  a 
school  of  mines,  and  a  theatre.  Two  miles  to  the 
east  is  a  beautiful  Norman  monastery  erected  in 
1153  by  Roger  II.,  and  2  miles  farther  are  a  mud 
volcano  resembling  the  Maccaluba  (q.v.,  under 
Abaoona)  and  an  oil-well.  The  country  has  rich 
sulphur-mines,  mineral  springs,  a  lake  full  of 
fish,  fields  that  fatten  cattle  and  produce  grain 
in  abundance,  and  woods  that  contain  much 
game.  Population,  in  1881  (commune),  30,000; 
m  1901,  43,300. 

CAL^HA.    See  Mabsh-Mabigold. 

CALTOM'  (kftFton)  HILL.  An  elevation  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  Edinburgh,  overlooking 
the  Forth.  Three  monuments  surmount  it,  ona 
in  memory  of  Dugald  Stewart,  another  in  mem- 
ory of  Nelson,  and  a  third  in  celebration  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo. 

CALUM^A,  or  COLOM^A  (Neo-Lat.,  prob- 
ably from  Mozambique  Kalumh;  according  to 
some,  the  name  is  derived  from  Colombo,  in  Cey- 
lon). The  root  of  Jateorrhiza  palmata,  a  herba- 
ceous plant  of  the  natural  order  Menispermacese. 
The  calumba  now  chiefly  in  use  is  produced  in 
Mozambique.  The  flowers  of  the  plant  have  12. 
sepals  and  petals  in  all,  similar  in  appearance, 
and  disposed  in  four  rows.  The  male  and  female 
flowers  are  on  separate  plants.  The  leaves  are 
nearly  circular,  with  five  to  seven  lobes,  on  long 
hairy  footstalks,  and  solitary  axillary  racemea 
of  small  green  flowers,  the  racemes  of  the  male 
plants  branching.  The  fruit  is  a  drupe,,  or  one- 
seeded  berry-like  fruit,  about  the  size  of  a  hazel- 
nut, densely  clothed  with  long  hairs.  The  stem 
is  annual  and  twining;  the  root  perennial,  con- 
sisting of  clustered,  spindle-shaped,  fleshy  tubers,, 
with  a  brown  warty  epidermis,  internally  deep- 
yellow,  with  a  very  bitter  taste,  and  a  faint 
aromatic  odor.  Its  bitterness  is  ascribed  to  a 
somewhat  narcotic  principle  called  calumbine,. 
and  to  berberine,  an  alkaloid  originally  discov- 
ered in  the  barberry.  Calumba  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  useful  stomachic  tonics.  As  it 
contains  no  tannin,  it  may  be  taken  with  prepa- 
rations of  iron.  It  is  well  borne  by  the  stomach, 
and  is  sometimes  given  to  allay  vomiting.  It  has 
been  found  useful  in  diarrhoea  and  dysenterv.  It 
is  administered  in  the  form  of  powder,  fluid  ex- 
tract, or  tincture.  The  very  poisonous  seed 
known  by  the  name  of  Cocculus  Indicus  (q.v.) 
belongs  to  a  plant  of  a  difl'erent  but  allied  genus. 
The  root  of  Frasera  Walteri  is  sometimes  fraudu- 
lently substituted  for  calumba,  and  has  been 
called  American  calumba-root.  It  does  not 
agree  with  calumba  in  its  properties,  but  besides 
its  very  different  appearance,  it  may  be  distin- 
guished by  its  undergoing  no  such  change  of  color^ 
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when  touched  with  tincture  of  iodine,  as  in  true 
calumba-root  is  produced  by  the  presence  of 
starch.    See  Fbabeba. 


CAI/IJICET. 

Laubium. 


A  village  in  Michigan.     See 


CALUMET  (Fr.,  Late  Lat.  calamellua,  dim. 
of  Lat.  calamus,  reed).  The  popular  name  for 
the  Indian  ceremonial  pipe.  The  Indians  had 
pipes  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  made  of  clay, 
stone,  or  bone,  but  the  ceremonial  pipe  was  usu- 
ally of  large  size,  in  the  East  and  Southeast  of 
white  stone,  and  in  the  West  of  the  red  catlinite 
from  the  noted  pipestone-quarry  in  Minnesota. 


The  stem  was  made  long,  of  wood  or  reed  orna- 
mented with  feathers  and  porcupine  quill-work. 
In  the  East  the  white  pipe  was  sometimes  made 
with  from  four  to  seven  stem-holes  around  the 
bowl,  so  that  as  many  persons  might  smoke  at 
the  same  time.  Native  tobacco,  mixed  with  wil- 
low-bark or  sumac-leaves,  was  used.  Although 
frequently  referred  to  as  the  *peace  pipe,'  the 
'Ceremonial  pipe  was  in  fact  used  in  the  ratifica- 
tion of  all  solemn  engagements,  both  of  war  and 
of  peace. 

CALTJMFIT,  k&1?S?Tm-pet^  A  town  of  Luzon, 
Philippines,  in  the  Province  of  Bulacan.  It  is 
situated  on  the  River  Pampanga  and  is  connected 
by  rail  with  Manila.  Population,  in  1898, 
15,000. 

CALVA2XM3,  k^rv&'dds^  (from  Calvados,  cor- 
ruption of  Salvador,  the  name  of  a  vessel  of  the 
Great  Armada,  which  was  wrecked  here).  A 
northern  maritime  department  of  France,  bound- 
ed north  by  the  English  Channel,  and  east  and 
west  and  south  by  the  departments  of  Eure, 
Manche,  and  Ome  (Map :  France,  F  2 ) .  It  is  the 
most  historical  section  of  the  old  Province  of 
Normandy.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Orne, 
Dromme,  and  Vire.  The  coast  is  partly  formed 
by  bold  ridges,  cliffs,  and  reefs.  The  soil  of  the 
department  is  generally  fertile,  supplying  rich 
pasturage  for  cattle,  sneep,  and  horses,  which, 
with  swine,  constitute  the  principal  wealth  of 
Calvados.  The  climate  is  healthful,  though 
changeable.  Iron,  marble,  slate,  and  coal  are 
found.  Area,  2132  square  miles.  Population,  in 
1896,  414,669;    in  1901,  407,639.     Capital,  Caen. 

CALVAEBT,  kftKvart,  or  CALUWAEBT, 
DioxYSius  (c.1540-1619).  A  Flemish  historical 
and  landscape  painter  (called  in  Italy  DiONisio 
FiAMMiNGO,  'the  Fleming*).  He  was  bom  in 
Antwerp,  and  was  registered  as  an  art  pupil 
there  in  1556;  but  he  soon  went  to  Italy  and 
studied  under  Prospero  Fontana,  and  later  under 
•  fiabbatini,  assisting  the  latter  in  the  Vatican. 


About  1574  he  opened  a  school  in  Bologna,  and 
had  among  his  students  the  oelebrated  Domeni- 
chino,  Guido  Reni,  and  Albani.  Many  excellent 
pictures  by  him  are  still  preserved  in  Bologna, 
where  he  died. 

CALVAK7.  In  Roman  Catholic  countries, 
a  representation  of  the  various  scenes  of  the 
passion  and  crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  either  in  a 
chapel,  or  external  to  the  church,  as  at  Saint 
Jacques  in  Antwerp.  It  consists  of  three  crosses 
with  the  figures  of  Christ  and  the  thieves,  usually 
as  large  as  life,  surrounded  by  a  number  oi 
figures,  representing  the  various  personages  who 
took  part  in  the  crucifixion.  At  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the  calvary  is  a  church  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  sur- 
rounded by  twelve  sculptured  stones,  each  mark- 
ing an  event  which  took  place  on  the  journey 
of  the  Saviour  to  Mount  Calvary.  The  approach 
to  the  calvary  is  called  the  Via  Doloroaa,  each  of 
the  stones  marking  what  is  called  a  station  (see 
Stations),  at  which  the  pious  say  a  prayer  in 
passing. 

CALVABT.  An  oratorio  brought  out  at  the 
Norwich  festival  in  England  in  1839.  It  was  a 
translation  of  Des  Heilanda  leizte  Btunden  (Cas- 
sel,  1835)  by  Spohr,  who  personally  conducted 
the  production. 

CALV]£,  kAlVft^  Emma,  stage  name  of  Emma 
DE  RoQUEB  ( 1864 — ) .  A  French  dramatic  soprano. 
She  was  bom  in  Madrid  of  a  Spanish  father  and  a 
French  mother,  and  was  brought  up  in  a  con- 
vent school  in  the  Department  of  Aveyron,  south- 
em  France.  She  studied  under  Rosine  Laborde, 
and  made  her  d^but  in  Faust,  at  the  La  Monnaie, 
Brussels  (1882).  Though  praised,  she  showed  no 
trace  of  her  now  admired  fiery  temperament.  She 
overexerted  her  voice,  and,  on  Gevaert's  advice, 
went  to  Marchesi,  reappearing  (in  1884)  in  Ehi- 
bois's  Aben  Hamet  at  the  Th^&tre  des  Italiens, 
then  directed  by  Maurel.  Since  then  she  has  sung 
at  the  Op^ra  bomique,  at  the  Grand  Opera,  in 
England,  Italy,  Spain,  Russia,  and  the  United 
States,  making  her  d4but  in  New  York  on  Novem- 
ber 29,  1893.  She  has  sung  in  David*s  LaU<i 
Rookh,  Nozze  di  Figaro  (Countess  and  Cheni- 
bino).  Magic  Flute  (Pamina),  Widor*s  Maitre 
Ambrose,  P^cheurs  de  Pcrles,  Carmen,  Hamlet, 
Cavalleria  Rusticana,  Faust,  Mefistofele,  Pag- 
liacci,  UAmico  Fritz.  Besides,  she  created  the 
leading  parts  -in  Jonci^res's  Chevalier  Jean 
(1885);  Samara's  Flora  Mirabilis  (1886);  De 
Lara's  Messaline  (1900)  ;  Massenet's  Navarraise 
(1895)  ;  and  Sapho  (1897),  the  last  two  written 
especially  for  her.  She  was  ready  to  sing  Elsa  in 
French,  when  the  Op(?ra  Comique  burned  down 
(1887). 

Calv6's  voice  is  a  rich  soprano  sfogato  of  2% 
octaves  from  g  below  the  staff  to  a  high  c,  per- 
fectly even  throughout,  with  a  contralto- like  low 
register.  Her  extraordinary  dramatic  powers 
have  gained  for  her  the  title  of  the  'Singing  Duse.* 
Her  dazzling  success  as  Carmen  and  Santuzza 
has  led  maijy  to  believe  that  she  is  mediocre  as  a 
singer  pure  and  simple,  with  a  small  repertoire; 
but  her  technical  virtuosity  in  Ophelia  alone 
would  place  her  among  the  greatest  singers  the 
world  has  known. 

CALVERLEY,  k&Kver-li.  The  principal  char- 
acter in  the  pseudo-Shakespearian  Yorkshire 
Tragedy,  He  is  a  dissolute  fellow  impoverished 
by  gaming,  whose  maltreatment  of  his  wife  and 
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duldren   brings   about  the   catastrophe   of   the 
pUy. 

CALVEBLET,  Chabies  Stuabt  (1831-84). 
An  English  humorist,  bom  at  Hartley,  Worces- 
tershire. His  father  was  the  Rev.  Henry  Blayds, 
a  name  adopted  near  the  first  of  the  century, 
Imt  in  1852  again  changed  to  the  ancestral 
Calverley.  He  was  educated  at  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  and  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  of 
which,  after  a  brilliant  career,  he  was  appointed 
fellow  (1858).  At  this  time  he  was  famous 
among  his  friends  for  many  parodies  and  an  ex- 
aminaticMi  paper  on  Picktcick.  His  publications 
are  Verses  and  Tranalationa  (1862);  Tra/nsla- 
tiofu  into  English  and  Latin  (1866)  ;  Theocritus 
Translated  into  English  Verse  (1869)  ;  and  Fly 
Leaves  (1872).  Calverley  holds  a  high  place 
among  writers  of  light  and  humorous  verse,  and 
his  I^tin  renderings  are  exceedingly  felicitous. 
-\fter  years  of  ill  health,  he  died  February  17, 
1884.  Consult  Sendall,  Literary  Remains,  with 
memoir  (London,  1885). 

CAI/VEBT,  Gex>bge,  and  Cecil.  See  Balti- 
MosE,  Babons  of. 

CALVSBT,  Geobge  Henbt  (1803-89).  An 
American  journalist  and  author,  born  in  Balti- 
more, Md.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1823, 
studied  in  G^ttingen,  and,  on  his  return  from 
Germany,  was  editor  of  the  Baltimore  American 
for  a  number  of  years.  In  1843  he  removed  to 
Newport,  R,  I.,  of  which  city  he  was  elected 
mayor  in  1853.  He  published  a  number  of  works 
in  both  prose  and  verse,  including  dramas,  trans- 
lations, and  critical  essays.  Among  them  were: 
Illustrations  of  Phrenology  (1832).  the  first 
treatise  on  the  subject  issued  in  this  coimtry; 
Bcenes  and  Thoughts  in  Europe  (1846-52) ;  An 
Introduction  to  the  Social  Sciences  (1856)  ;  The 
Gentleman  (1863);  Ooethe:  His  Life  and 
Work  (1872);  and  Three  Score,  and  Other 
Poems  (1883). 

CALVBBT,  Sir  Habbt  (c.1763-1826).  An 
^iglish  general.  He  was  born  at  Hampton 
Court,  and  was  educated  at  Harrow.  In  1778  he 
was  appointed  second  lieutenant  of  the  Royal 
Welsh  FuaiUers,  and  was  soon  ordered  to  Amer- 
ica, where  he  participated  in  the  siege  of  Charles- 
ton and  in  the  campaign  of  Comwallis  which 
ended  with  the  surrender  at  Yorktown.  As  ad- 
jutant of  the  Duke  of  York,  he  participated  in 
the  war  with  France  which  began  in  1793.  He 
becanne  lieutenant-general  in  1810«  baronet  in 
1818,  and  general  in  1821.  His  letters  and  mem- 
tranda  were  published  by  his  son  under  the  title, 
Journals  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  Harry  Cal- 
vert, Bart.  (London,  1853). 
.  CALVEBT,  Leonabd  (c.1606-47).  The  first 
Cok>nial  Governor  of  Maryland.  He  was  the 
brother  of  Cecil  Calvert,  the  second  Lord  Balti- 
more, and  by  him  was  placed  in  charge,  as  Gover- 
nor, of  the  small  company  of  200  men,  who,  in 
1634,  settled  in  Maryland  under  the  charter  se- 
eored  from  Charles  I.  by  George  Calvert,  first 
Lord  Baltimore.  He  continued  to  act  as  Gover- 
nor until  his  death,  though  in  1643-44  he  visited 
England  to  consult  with  his  brother  about  affairs 
in  the  Colony.  Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  event 
during  his  term  as  Governor  was  his  contest  with 
William  Claiborne  (q.v.),  who  had  settled  on 
Kent  Island  before  1634,  and  denied  the  jurisdic- 
tkn  of  the  Maryland  authorities.  Claibome  was 
driven  out  in  1635,  but  in  1644  succeeded  in  ex- 
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pelling  Calvert,  who,  however,  again  defeated 
him  in  1646. 

CALVES'  HEAD  CLT7B.  An  association 
whose  purpose  was  to  ridicule  the  memory  of 
Charles  I.  Its  history  is  very  obscure.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Secret  History  of  the  Calves*  Head 
Club  (2d  ed.,  1703),  probably  written  by  the 
notorious  Ned  Ward,  it  was  originated  by  John 
Milton,  and  its  meetings  were  given  over  to  im- 
seenily  orgies  in  contempt  of  the  Stuarts;  but 
this  book  is  absolutely  worthless.  Apparently 
there  was  no  fixed  place  of  assembly.  The  prin- 
cipal gathering  is  said  to  have  taken  place  each 
year  on  January  30,  the  anniversary  of  the 
King's  execution.  It  is  highly  improbable  that 
the  organization  long  survived  the  Restoration. 
If  so,  its  proceedings  must  have  been  entirely 
secret.  In  1735  a  meeting  of  some  young  men 
calling  themselves  the  Calves'  Head  Club  was 
held  at  a  tavern  in  Suffolk  Street,  London.  An 
accident  gave  rise  to  a  riot.  As  usually  ex- 
plained, the  disturbance  was  caused  by  scan- 
dalous toasts  offered  within  hearing  of  the 
crowd;  but  this  is  denied  by  Lord  Middlesex, 
who  was  present.  The  affair  has  recently  been 
pronounced  a  hoax,  having  no  connection  with 
the  original  association,  which  had  doubtless 
long  since  ceased  to  exist.  Consult:  Timbs, 
Clubs  and  Club  Life  in  London,  new  ed.  (Lon- 
don, 1898).  Compare  Wilson,  Memoirs  of  the 
Life  and  Times  of  Daniel  De  Foe  (London, 
1830) ;  Spence,  Anecdotes,  2d  ed.  (London, 
1858)  ;  Walford,  Old  and  Neto  London  (London, 
n.  d.) ;  and  Harleian  Miscellany,  Vol.  XIL 
(London,  1811). 

CALVl,  kal'v^.  A  fortified  seaport  of  CJorsica 
(belonging  to  France),  sitiutted  on  a  peninsula 
in  the  Gulf  of  Calvi,  about  38  miles  west-south- 
west of  Bastia.  It  has  an  old  cathedral  and  good 
harbor,  and  carries  on  some  trade  in  fish  and 
southern  fruit  (Map:  France,  P  8).  Calvi  was 
captured  by  the  English  in  1794,  after  a  siege  of 
fifty-one  days.     Population,  in  1896,  2132. 

CAL^VILLE,  Fr.  pron.  kAl'vdl'  (Fr.,  from 
Lat.  calvus,  bald,  smooth  surface).  A  kind  of 
apple,  of  which  there  are  numerous  sub-varieties. 
The  Calvilles  diminish  in  thickness  from  the  mid- 
dle toward  the  calyx,  where  they  form  a  point; 
they  have  regular  ribs  and  a  large  open  seed- 
chamber;  also  a  pleasant  smell,  and  are  oily  to 
the  touch.  They  are  never  altogether  streaked; 
thef  have  a  fine  loose  flesh,  with  a  flavor  some- 
what resembling  that  of  the  raspberry  or  straw- 
berry. The  white  winter  Calville  is  in  high 
repute,  both  as  a  culinary  and  dessert  apple;  it 
is  very  extensively  cultivated  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  This  class  ,of  apples  was  early  intro- 
duced in  America,  but  is  not  now  listed  in  the 
catalogues. 

CAL'VTN  (in  its  French  form  Cauvin,  or 
Caulvin),  John  (1509-64).  One  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  Reformers  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury. He  was  bom  at  Noyon,  in  Picardy, 
France,  July  10,  1509.  His  father,  Gerard  Cau- 
vin, was  procureur  -  fiscal  of  the  district  of 
Noyon,  and  secretary  of  the  diocese.  His  mother 
was  Jeanne  Lefranc.  He  was  one  of  six  children 
— four  sons  and  two  daughters.  All  the  three 
sons  who  survived  were  bred  ecclesiastics;  and 
the  Reformer  himself,  on  May  29,  1521,  while 
still  only  12  vears  of  age,  was  appointed  to  re- 
ceive part  of  the  revenue  of  a  chapel  in  the 
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cathedral  church  of  Noyon.  This  he  held  as  a 
means  of  support  during  the  period  of  his  edu- 
cation, and  even  for  some  short  time  after  he 
had  entered  upon  his  reforming  career.  Calvin 
was  educated  in  circumstances  of  ease,  and  even 
of  affluence.  The  noble  family  of  Montmor,  in 
the  neighborhood,  invited  him  to  share  in  the 
studies  of  their  children;  he  was  in  some  meas- 
ure adopted  by  them,  and  when  the  family  went 
to  Paris,  in  his  fourteenth  year  (1523),  he  ac- 
companied them,  and  participated  in  the  bene- 
fits of  the  higher  instruction  which  was  there 
attainable.  He  was  entered  as  a  pupil  in 
the  College  de  la  Marche,  under  the  regency  of 
Mathurin  Cordier,  better  remembered,  perhaps, 
by  his  Latin  name  of  Corderius.  It  was  imder 
this  distinguished  master  that  Calvin  laid  the 
loundation  of  his  own  wonderful  mastery  of  the 
l^atin  language.  Not  long  afterward  he  left 
him  for  the  strictly  ecclesiastical  college  of  Mon- 
taigu,  in  the  same  university.  During  this  early 
period  he  was  distinguished  by  the  great  activity 
of  his  mental  powers  and  the  grave  severity  of 
his  manners.  His  companions,  it  is  said,  sur- 
named  him  the  'Accusative.' 

Probably  at  first  his  father  intended  that  he 
should  study  theology,  and  in  1527  got  him  the 
curacy  of  Saint  Martin  de  Martheville  (near 
Vermans,  Aisne)  in  addition  to  that  of  the 
chapel,  which,  however,  Calvin  resigned  in  1529, 
in  favor  of  his  younger  brother,  and  the  saitie 
year  exchanged  the  curacy  for  another,  that  of 
Pont  TEvdque,  where  his  father  had  been  bom. 
But  in  1528  his  father  changed  his  mind  and 
determined  that  he  should  become  a  lawyer.  He 
therefore  sent  him,  with  the  view  to  his  studying 
law,  to  the  University  of  Orleans,  then  adorned 
by  Pierre  de  TEtoile,  one  of  the  most  famous  jur- 
ists of  his  day,  and  afterwards  president  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris.  At  Orleans  he  continued 
the  same  life  of  rigorous  temperance  and  earnest 
studiousness  for  which  he  was  already  noted. 
Beza  says  that,  after  supping  moderately,  he 
would  spend  half  the  night  in  study,  and  devote 
the  morning  to  meditation  on  what  he  had  ac- 
quired. His  undue  habits  of  study  seem  to  have 
laid  thus  early  the  foimdation  of  the  ill  health 
which  marked  his  later  years.  It  was  while  a  law- 
student  in  Orleans  that  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  Scriptures  and  received  his  first  im- 
pulse to  the  theological  studies  which  have  made 
his  name  so  distinguished.  A  relative  of  kis, 
Pierre  Robert  Olivetan,  was  there  engaged  in 
a  translation  of  the  Scriptures;  and  this  had 
the  efi'ect  of  attracting  Calvin's  attention,  and 
awakening  within  him  the  religious  instinct 
which  was  soon  to  prove  the  master-principle  of 
his  life.  We  cannot  say  as  yet  that  his  tra- 
ditionary opinions  were  unsettled  or  that  he  had 
embraced  with  any  decision  the  Protestant  opin- 
ions that  were  spreading  everywhere;  but  the 
seeds  of  the  new  faith  were  now  beyond  doubt 
sown  in  his  heart,  and  from  this  time,  although 
he  still  continued  for  a  while  longer  to  pursue 
his  legal  studies,  his  main  interests  appear  to 
have  been  religious  and  theological.  From  Or- 
leans he  went  to  Bourges  (1530),  where  he  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  Greek,  under  the  tui- 
tion of  a  learned  German,  Melchior  Wolmar, 
whose  spiritual  instructions  influenced  him.  He 
began  here  to  preach  the  reformed  doctrines,  and 
passed  into  the  ranks  of  Protestantism,  under 
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the  slow  but  sure  growth  of  his  new  convictions, 
rather  than  under  the  agitation  of  any  violent 
feeling.  Here,  as  every>vnere,  his  life  presents  a 
marked  contrast  to  that  of  Luther. 

The  death  of  his  father  in  1531  left  him  free 
to  follow  his  inclinations,  which  were  for  theo- 
logical and  classical  studies.  He  proceeded  to 
Paris,  which  at  this  date  had  become  a  centre  of 
the  'new  learning,'  under  the  teaching  of  Le- 
fevre  and  Farel,  and  the  influence  of  the  Queen  of 
Navarre,  sister  of  Francis  I.,  and  there  he  pub- 
lished, at  his  own  expense,  in  1532,  his  first  book, 
a  commentary  on  Seneca's  essay  On  Mercy, 
But  reformed  notions  in  theology  were  in  the 
air.  The  Sorbonne  itself  had  not  escaped  the 
infection.  There  was  a  growing  religious  ex- 
citement in  the  university,  in  the  Court,  and 
even  among  the  bishops.  This,  however,  was  not 
to  last.  The  King  was  soon  stirred  up  to  take 
active  measures  to  quell  this  rising  spirit.  Cal- 
vin was  himself  converted  to  the  new  views,  and 
when  his  friend,  Nicholas  Cop,  had  been  elected 
to  the  rectorship  of  the  University  of  Paris,  he 
wrote  the  inaugural  oration  (1533)  for  him  and 
took  for  his  theme  the  necessity  of  there  being  a 
reformation  of  the  Church  and  of  theology  on  the 
basis  of  the  New  Testament.  The  result  was  that 
Calvin  and  Cop  were  obliged  to  flee  for  their 
lives.  The  story  is  that  Calvin  narrowly  es- 
caped, having  descended  from  his  window  by 
means  of  his  sheets,  and  fled,  under  the  guise  of  a 
vine-dresser,  a  friend  of  his,  in  whose  clothes 
he  concealed  himself.  After  this  he  repaired  for 
a  short  time  to  his  native  place,  resigned  the 
preferment  he  held  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  for  nearly  three  years  led  a  wander- 
ing life,  sheltered  in  various  places.  We  find 
him  at  Saintonge;  at  N^rac,  the  residence  of 
the  Queen  of  Navarre;  at  Angoultoie,  with  his 
friend,  Louis  Tillet;  then  for  a  brief  period, 
while  in  Paris  again,  strangely  enough  expecting 
a  meeting  with  Servetus,  who  had  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  and  confer  with  him.  Persecution 
against  the  Protestants  at  this  time  raged  so 
hotly  that  Calvin  was  no  longer  safe  in  France; 
and  he  betook  himself  to  Basel,  where  he  pre- 
pared the  first  edition  of  the  Institutes  of  the 
Christian  Religion  (1536),  with  the  famous 
preface  addressed  to  Francis  I.  The  concen- 
trated vigor  of  this  address,  its  intensity  of  feel- 
ing, rising  to  indignant  remonstrance,  and  at 
times  to  a  pathetic  and  powerful  eloquence,  make 
it  one  of  the  most  memorable  documents  in  con- 
nection with  the  Reformation.  It  is  throughout 
a  noble  defense  of  the  righteous  character  of  the 
reformed  doctrines,  and  their  support  alike  in 
Scripture  and  in  history.  The  energetic  deci- 
siveness and  moral  zeal  of  the  future  teacher, 
and  legislator  of  Geneva  speak  in  every  page  of 
it.  After  completing  this  great  service  to  the 
cause  of  Protestantism,  he  went  for  a  short  time 
to  Italy,  to  visit  Ren6e,  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara. 
Finally,  he  revisited  his  native  town,  sold  the 
paternal  estate,  which  had  devolved  to  him  on 
the  death  of  his  eldest  brother,  and,  bidding  it 
adieu,  set  out,  in  company  with  his  younger 
brother  and  sister,  on  his  way  to  Strassburg. 
The  direct  road  being  rendered  dangerous  by  the 
armies  of  Charles  V.,  which  had  penetrated  into 
France,  he  sought  a  circuitous  route  through 
Savoy  and  Geneva. 

The  result  of  this  journey  was  memorable  for 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation.     Arrived  in  Geneva 
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(July,  1536),  lie  met  there  his  friend,  Louis  du 
Tillct,  who  communicated  the  fact  of  his  arrival 
to  Farel,  then  in  the  very  midst  of  his  struggle 
to  promote  the  Reformation  in  the  city  and 
neighborhood.  Farel  hastened  to  see  him  and 
urged  upon  him  the  duty  of  remaining  where  he 
was,  and  undertaking  his  share  of  the  work  of 
God,  under  the  burden  of  which  he  himself  was 
likely  to  sink.  Calvin  did  not  at  first  respond  to 
the  call.  He  was  given,  he  himself  says,  to  his 
"own  thoughts  and  private  studies."  He  wished  to 
devote  himself  to  the  service  of  the  reformed 
churches  generally  rather  than  to  the  care  of 
any  particular  church.  A  life  of  intellectual  and 
theological  labor  was  that  which  at  that  time 
was  most  congenial  to  him.  By  some  strange 
insight,  however,  Farel  discerned  the  higher 
fitness  of  the  young  stranger  who  stood  before 
him,  and  he  ventured,  in  the  spirit  of  that  dar- 
ing enthusiasm  which  characterized  him,  to  lay 
the  curse  of  God  upon  him  and  his  studies  if  he 
refused  bis  aid  to  the  Church  of  Geneva  in  her 
time  of  need.  This  seemed  to  Calvin  a  divine 
menace.  "It  was,"  he  said,  "as  if  God  had  seized 
roe  by  His  awful  hand  from  heaven."  He  yielded 
and  joined  eagerly  with  Farel  in  the  work  of 
reformation. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  Calvin's  ^eat  ca- 
reer in  Geneva.  Having  abandoned  his  intention 
of  pursuing  his  journey,  he  soon  infused  an 
energy  into  his  task  which  crowned  the  strug- 
0\ng  efforts  of  Farel  with  success.  The  hier- 
archical authority  was  already  overturned  before 
his  arrival ;  the  citizens  had  asserted  their  inde- 
pendence as  against  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  whose 
alliance  with  the  ruling  episcopate,  which  was 
the  direct  governing  influence  in  the  place,  had 
called  forth  the  patriotic  as  well  as  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  people.  The  magistrates  and  peo- 
ple eagerly  joined  with  the  reformers  in  the  first 
beat  of  their  freedom  and  zeal.  A  Protestant 
confession  of  faith  was  dravTi  up,  approved  of 
by  the  Council  of  Two  Hundred,  the  largest  gov- 
erning board  of  the  city,  and  then  proclaimed  in 
the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Peter's  as  binding 
upon  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens.  Great  and 
marvelous  changes  were  wrought  in  a  short  time 
up<M  the  manners  of  the  people;  where  license 
and  frivolity  had  reigned,  a  strict  moral  severity 
began  to  characterize  the  whole  aspect  of  so- 
ciety. The  change,  however,  was  too  sudden  and 
the  strain  was  too  extreme.  A  spirit  of  rebellion 
a^inst  the  rule  of  Calvin  and  Farel  broke  forth. 
They,  however,  refused  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  a 
party  animated  by  a  more  easy  and  liberal  spirit 
than  themselves  (known  in  the  history  of  Geneva 
under  the  nickname  of  Libertines)  :  and  the  con- 
te<)uence  was  that  they  were  both  expelled  from 
the  eitv  after  less  than  two  years'  residence 
Upril'23,   1638). 

Cabnn  turned  to  Strassburg,  where  he  had 
nwant  to  go  when  arrested  in  his  course  in  Ge- 
neva. Here  he  settled,  and  devoted  himself  to 
tbeokigical  study,  and  especially  to  his  critical 
labors  on  the  New  Testament.  Here,  also,  in 
October,  1639,  he  married  a  member  of  his  con- 
gregation, Idelette  de  Bure,  widow  of  Jean  Stor- 
dem,  of  Li^ge,  an  Anabaptist,  whom  he  had  con- 
verted, and  who  had  died  in  February,  1638.  The 
marriage  appears  to  have  proved  a  happy  one. 
His  wife  bore  him  one  child,  a  son,  who,  being 
bom  prematurely,  died  shortly  after  his  birth. 


(See  his  letters  to  Viret  of  July  and  August  10, 
1642.)     She  herself  died  in  April,  1649. 

The  (jenevans  found,  after  a  short  time,  that 
they  could  not  well  do  without  Calvin.  His  rule 
might  be  rigid;  but  an  authority  even  such  as 
his,  which  might  prove  galling  in  its  severity, 
was  better  than  no  settled  authority  at  all ;  and 
the  Libertine  party  seemed  to  have  been  unable 
to  construct  any  efficient  and  beneficent  form  of 
government.  Accordingly,  the  citizens  invited 
Calvin  to  return;  and  after  some  delay  on  his 
part,  in  order  to  test  the  spirit  in  which  they 
were  acting,  he  acceded  to  their  invitation,  and 
on  September  13,  1641,  after  three  years*  ab- 
sence, once  more  made  his  entry  into  (jeneva. 

Now,  at  last,  he  succeeded  in  establishing 
his  plan  of  Church  government,  in  all  its  forms 
and  details.  By  his  college  of  pastors  and  doc- 
tors, and  his  consistorial  court  of  discipline,  he 
founded  a  theocracy,  with  himself  at  the  head  of 
it,  which  aimed  virtually  to  direct  all  the  affairs 
of  the  city,  and  to  control  and  modify  both  the 
social  and  individual  actions  of  the  citizens.  Not 
without  a  struggle,  it  may  be  supposed,  did  he 
succeed  in  his  great  autocratic  scheme.  The  Lib- 
ertines, although  dishonored  by  their  ineffectual 
attempts  to  maintain  order  in  the  city,  and  up- 
hold its  rights  and  dignity,  still  remained  a 
strong  party,  which  was  even  augmented  after 
Calvin's  return  by  such  men  as  Amy  Perrin, 
who  had  strongly  concurred  in  the  invitation  to 
Calvin,  but  who  were  afterwards  alienated  from 
him  by  the  arbitrary  way  in  which  he  pursued 
his  designs,  no  less  than  by  their  own  schemes  of 
ambition.  The  struggle  with  these  opponents 
lasted  with  varying  fortunes  for  no  less  a  period 
than  fifteen  years,  and  was  only  terminated  in- 
1666,  after  a  somewhat  ridiculous  imeuie  in  the 
streets.  Amy  Perrin  and  others,  driven  from 
the  city,  were  executed  in  effigy;  and  the  re- 
former's authority  from  this  date  strengthened 
into  an  absolute  supremacy. 

During  the  period  of  this  long  struggle  with 
the  Libertines,  Calvin  had  many  other  disputes, 
in  which  he  displayed  equal  zeal.  The  most  re- 
markable of  these  were  his  controversies  with 
Sebastian  Castellio,  Jerome  Bolsec,  and,  above 
all,  Michael  Servetus. 

Calvin  had  become  acquainted  with  Castellio 
in  Strassburg  (1640).  They  entertained  at  first 
a  warm  friendship  for  each  other,  and  Calvin 
showed  great  zeal  in  assisting  Castellio,  whose* 
poverty  and  learning  had  attracted  his  sym- 
pathy. When  he  returned  to  Geneva,  he  in- 
vited Castellio  to  join  him  there,  and  procured 
for  him  the  rectorship  in  the  Latin  school  of 
the  city.  There  was  little  similarity,  however, 
in  the  characters  of  the  two  men,  and  the  di- 
versity of  their  tastes  and  views  soon  became  ap- 
parent. The  learning  of  Castellio  was  intensely 
humanistic;  a  classical  spirit  and  a  somewhat  ar- 
bitrary opinionativeness  molded  all  his  studies. 
As  soon  as  he  began  to  apply  himself  to  theology, 
he  came  into  conflict  with  Calvin.  In  a  letter  to 
Viret,  September  11,  we  find  Calvin  speaking  of 
"the  freaks  of  our  friend  Sebastian,  which  may 
both  raise  your  bile  and  your  laughter  at  the 
same  time."  These  freaks  reli\te  to  Castellio's  • 
notions  of  scriptural  translation,  and  his  refusal 
of  Calvin's  offer  to  revise  the  version  which  he 
had  made  of  certain  parts  of  Scripture.  Then, 
two  years  later,  when  Castellio  desired  to  en- 
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ter  the  ministry,  Calvii\  dissuaded  the  council 
from  accepting  him,  on  account  of  some  peculiar 
opinions  which  he  held.  These  were  certain  ra- 
tionalistic views  as  to  the  authenticity  and  char- 
acter of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  descent  of 
Christ  into  hell,  and  also  about  election.  After 
this,  Castellio  left  Geneva  for  a  while,  but  soon 
returning,  he  attacked  the  views  of  Calvin 
openly  (see  Calvin's  letter  to  Farel,  May  30, 
1644),  and  was  forced  to  leave  the  city.  The 
two  old  friends,  now  declared  enemies,  did  not 
spare  each  other  henceforth.  Castellio  died  in 
Basel  December  29,  1563.  (For  his  biography, 
consult  F.  Buisson,  Paris,  1892.)  The  fate  of 
Servetus  drew  forth  an  anonymous  publication, 
attacking  with  keen  logic  and  covert  and  ingen- 
ious sarcasm  the  Genevan  doctrines.  This  pub- 
lication was  attributed  by  both  Calvin  and  Beza 
to  Castellio,  and  they  replied  to  him  in  no  meas- 
ured terms,  stigmatizing  him  as  a  "deceiver  and 
vessel  of  Satan."  One  fact  really  disgraceful  to 
Calvin  in  the  controversy  ought  not  to  be 
passed  over.  Sunk  in  great  poverty,  Castellio 
was  obliged,  in  his  old  age,  to  gather  sticks  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  at  Basel,  as  a  means  of 
support.  Calvin  did  not  hesitate  to  accuse  him 
of  stealing  the  sticks.  Such  polemical  trucu- 
lence  may  well  make  us  turn  away  in  disgust 
and  indignation. 

The  controversy  with  Bolsec  belongs  to  a  later 
period.  Jerome  Bolsec  was  originally  a  Carmel- 
ite monk,  but  had  thrown  aside  the  habit,  and 
betaken  himself  to  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
Geneva.  He  was  led  to  attack  Calvin's  doctrine 
of  predestination.  As  soon  as  Calvin  heard  of 
this,  he  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  was  not 
at  liberty  to  question  the  Genevan  doctrine.  He 
and  others  of  the  clergy  dealt  with  him;  but 
after  repeated  disputations,  Bolsec  was  found 
incorrigible,  and  was  sentenced  to  banishment 
from  the  city  (December  25,  1551).  Cast  out 
of  the  theocratic  community,  he  ultimately  re- 
joined the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  meanly 
revenged  himself  upon  Calvin  by  writing  his  life 
in  a  spirit  of  detraction  and  slander  (Lyons, 
1577). 

Of  all  these  contests,  however,  the  most  mem- 
orable is  that  with  Servetus.  A  melancholy  in- 
terest surrounds  the  name  of  this  great  heretic, 
which  the  criminal  tragedy  of  his  death  keeps 
ever  fresh  and  vivid  in  the  minds  of  all  who 
hate  intolerance,  and  who  love  truth  more  than 
dogmatism.  The  character  of  Servetus  himself 
lias  little  to  do  with  this  interest.  He  seems 
to  have  been  a  vain,  restless,  and  enthusias- 
tic dreamer,  rather  than  a  calm  and  patient 
inquirer.  In  his  very  dreams,  however,  and  the 
vague  audacities  of  his  speculation,  there  is  a 
kind  of  simplicity  and  unconscious  earnestness 
that  wins  sympathy.  He  had  entered  into  vari- 
ous relations  with  Calvin  ^ven  from  the  time 
of  his  early  residence  in  Paris;  particularly, 
he  had  sent  him  various  documents  containing 
the  views  fully  developed,  in  his  work  subse- 
quently published  under  the  title  of  Restitutio 
Christianismi  (1553).  Calvin  never  concealed 
his  abhorrence  of  these  views;  and  in  a  letter 
to  Farel  on  February  13,  1546,  he  says:  "Serve- 
•  tus  lately  wrote  to  me.  ...  He  takes  it 
upon  him  to  come  hither,  if  it  be  agreeable  to  me, 
but  I  am  unwilling  to  pledge  my  word  for  his 
safety,  for  if  he  shall  come,  I  shall  never  permit 
him  to  depart  alive,  provided  my  authority  be 
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of  any  avail."  The  history  of  his  seizure  and 
condemnation  at  Vienne  by  the  Catholic  au- 
thorities, and  especially  of  Calvin's  share  in  the 
correspondence  which  led  to  his  seizure,  is  very 
complicated  and  obscure.  It  has  been  main- 
tained that  Calvin  was  the  instigator,  through 
a  creature  of  his  own,  of  the  name  of  Trie,  of 
the  whole  tran.saction ;  it  is  certain  that  he  for- 
Avarded  to  the  authorities,  through  Trie,  private 
documents  which  Servetus  had  intrusted  to  him, 
with  a  view  to  the  heretic's  identification,  and 
as  materials  for  his  condemnation.  Servetus 
was  sentenced  to  be  burned,  but  effected  his  es- 
cape, and,  after  several  months'  wandering,  he 
Avas  found  in  Geneva.  It  was  his  intention  to 
proceed  to  Italy,  where  he  hoped  his  opinions 
might  meet  with  some  degree  of  toleration,  and 
he  arrived  at  Geneva  on  his  way.  This  is  the 
explanation  of  an  event  otherwise  imaccounta- 
ble.  Having  ventured  to  attend  church,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  account,  he  was  recognized, 
apprehended,  and  conveyed  to  prison  by  Calvin's 
order,  just  as  he  was  about  to  leave  the  city.  The 
particulars  of  his  trial  are  full  of  interest,  but 
too  detailed  to  be  given  here.  It  lasted,  with 
various  interruptions,  for  two  months.  He  at- 
tacked Calvin  with  the  most  foul  epithets,  and 
Calvin  retorted  with  a  virulence  and  foulness 
quite  equal  to  his  o>vn.  At  length,  on  Oc- 
tober 26,  1553,  sentence  was  passed  upon  Ser- 
vetus, condemning  him  to  death  by  fire.  Calvin 
used  his  influence  to  have  the  mode  of  death 
altered  to  decapitation,  but  without  success. 
On  the  very  next  morning  the  sentence  was 
put  into  execution.  On  an  eminence,  at  some 
distance  from  the  city,  Servetus  was  fastened 
to  a  stake,  surrounded  by  heaps  of  oak-wood  and 
leaves,  with  his  condemned  book  and  the  MS.  he 
had  sent  to  Calvin  attached  to  his  girdle;  and, 
amid  his  agonizing  cries,  the  fire  was  kindled, 
and  the  wretched  man  expiated  his  heresy  in 
the  flames.  Whatever  apologies  may  be  urged 
for  this  memorable  crime,  it  must  remain  a 
mournful  and  scandalous  blot  on  the  history  of 
the  Reformation.  The  disgrace  of  it  has  par- 
ticularly attached  to  Calvin,  and  with  much  jus- 
tice, from  the  special  and  unhappy  relation  which 
he  bore  to  the  whole  transaction;  but  many  of 
the  other  reformers  are  no  less  implicated  in  it. 
The  wise  Bullinger  defended  it,  and  even  the 
gentle  Melanchthon  could  see  only  cause  for 
gratitude  in  the  hideous  tragedy.    See  Sebvetus. 

After  the  execution  of  Servetus,  and  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Libertines,  two  years  later,  Cal- 
vin's power  in  Geneva  was  firmly  established, 
and  he  used  it  vigorously  and  beneficently  for  the 
defense  of  Protestantism  throughout  Europe.  By 
the  mediation  of  Beza,  he  made  his  influence 
felt  in  France  in  the  great  struggle  there  going 
on  between  the  hierarchical  party,  with  the 
Guises  at  its  head,  and  the  Protestants,  led  by 
Cond6  and  Ooligny.  In  1561  his  energies  began 
to  fail.  He  had  long  been  suffering  from  bad 
health,  but  his  strength  of  will  and  buoyancy  of 
intellect  sustained  him  amid  all  his  bodily  weak- 
ness. In  the  year  now  mentioned,  his  bad  health 
greatly  increased,  and  although  jie  survived  for 
more  tkan  two  years,  he  never  regained  his 
vigor.    He  died  in  Geneva  on  May  27,  1664. 

Very  different  estimates,  it  may  be  imagined, 
have  been  formed  of  Calvin's  character,  accord- 
ing to  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  is  con- 
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templated.  None,  however,  can  dispute  his  in- 
tellectual greatness,  or  the  powerful  services 
which  he  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Protestantism, 
Stem  in  spirit  and  unyielding  in  will,  he  is  never 
selfish  or  petty  in  his  motives.  Nowhere  amia- 
ble, he  is  everywhere  strong.  Arbitrary  and 
cruel  when  it  suits  him,  he  is  yet  heroic  in  his 
aims,  and  -beneficent  in  the  scope  of  his  ambition. 
Earnest  from  the  first,  looking  upon  life  as  a 
serious  reality,  his  moral  purpose  is  always  clear 
and  definite — ^to  live  a  life  of  duty,  to  shape  cir- 
cumstances to  such  divine  ends  as  he  appre- 
hended, and,  in  whatever  sphere  he  might  be 
placed,  to  work  out  the  glory  of  God. 

He  rendered  a  double  service  to  Protestantism, 
which,  apart  from  anything  else,  would  have 
made  his  name  illustrious;  he  systematized  its 
doctrine  and  he  organized  its  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline. He  was  at  once  the  great  theologian  of 
the  Reformation,  and  the  foimder  of  a  new 
Church  polity,  which  did  more  than  all  other  in- 
fluences together  to  consolidate  the  scattered 
forces  of  the  Reformation  and  give  them  an  en- 
during strength.  As  a  religious  teacher,  as  a 
social  legislator,  and  as  a  writer,  especially  of 
the  French  language,  then  in  process  of  forma- 
tion, his  fame  is  second  to  none  in  his  age,  and 
must  always  conspicuously  adorn  the  history  of 
civilization.  Among  Calvin's  most  important 
Works  are:  Christianfe  Religionia  Jnstitutio 
(1536);  De  Necessitate  Reformandw  Ecclesiw 
(1544);  Commentaires  aur  la  concordance  ou 
harmonie  dea  Evang^liatea  (1561);  In  Novum 
Teatamenium  Commentarii;  In  Lihroa  Paalm-' 
orum  Commentarii;  In  Librum  Oeneaeoa  Com- 
mentarii. The  first  edition  of  Calvin's  whole 
works  is  that  of  Amsterdam,  1671,  in  9  vols.,  fol., 
hut  this  has  been  superseded  by  the  definitive  and 
critical  edition  begun  by  J.  W.  Baum,  E.  Cu- 
nitz,  and  £.  Reuss,  and  finished  by  Lobstein  and 
Erichson  (69  vols.,  Briinswick  and  Berlin,  1863- 
1900).  Consult  A.  Erichson,  Bihliographica  Cat- 
riniana  (Berlin,  1900).  By  the  Calvin  Transla- 
tion Society,  in  Edinburgh,  his  works  have  been 
collected,  translated  into  English,  and  issued  in 
61  vols.,  1843-55.  For  his  biography,  consult: 
T.  de  Beza  (Geneva,  1564;  n.e.  Paris,  1869),  the 
original  life,  written  a  few  weeks  after  Cal- 
vin's death;  J.  Bolsec  (Lyons,  1577;  n.  e.  1875)  ; 
and  J.  :^f.  V.  Audin  (Paris,  1841;  6th  ed.  1873), 
written  from  the  Roman  Catholic  standpoint; 
P.  Henrjr  (3  vols.,  Hamburg,  1835-44),  English 
translation  abridged  and  altered  by  Stebbing 
(Ixmdon,  1851);  T.  H.  Dyer  (London,  1850); 
F.  Bungener  (Paris,  1863,  English  translation 
Edinburgh,  1863) ;  E.  Staehelin  (Elberfeld, 
1863);  A.  Pierson  (Amsterdam,  1883-91  )~all 
of  which  are  written  from  the  Protestant  point 
of  view.  A  very  valuable  and  impartial  book 
from  a  Roman  Catholic  is,  F.  W.  Kampschulte, 
Jokann  Calvin^  aeine  Kirche  und  aein  Staat  in 
Otnf  (Leipzig,  1869-99).  An  exhaustive  work  is 
that  of  E.  Doumergue,  of  which  the  first  volume 
appeared  in  Lausanne  in  1899.  It  contains 
many  illustrations  from  original  drawings,  fac- 
■imilea,  etc.,  and  is  the  work  of  a  lifetime.  Con- 
sult also  the  biography  of  Calvin  by  Philip 
Schaff  in  his  Hiatory  of  the  Chriatian  Church 
(New  York,  1892),  Vol.  VII.,  pp.  257-844. 

CAIiVnflSlC  The  system  of  thought  deriv- 
ing its  name  from  its  greatest  representative, 
John  Calvin  (1509-64).    It  has  its  starting-point 
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in  the  conception  of  the  sovereignty  of  God.  This 
is  not  merely  His  sole  causality  in  the  physical 
universe,  but  His  priority,  in  particular,  in  the 
whole  realm  of  the  religious  life.  The  funda- 
mental element  of  the  system  was  expressed  by 
Schleiermacher,  Die  chriatliche  Olauhe  (Sec. 
32  ff. ) ,  and  after  him  by  the  learned  historian  of 
the  reformed  theology,  Schweizer,  Die  Olauhena- 
lehre  der  evangeliach-reformirten  Kirche  (Sec. 
23),  as  the  feeling  of  the  entire  dependence  of 
all  that  is  and  takes  place  upon  God.  This  pre- 
destination, which  has  sometimes  been  seized 
upon  as  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  system^ 
is  a  consequence  oif  the  true  principle  rather 
than  that  principle  itself. 

The  historical  origin  of  Calvinism  goes  far 
back  of  Calvin  himself.  It  found  its  first  promi- 
nent exponent  in  Augustine  (q.v.),  though  its 
essential  elements  may  be  detected  in  the  ear- 
liest history  of  the  Church.  It  took  its  Angus- 
tinian  form  in  consequence  of  the  discus- 
sions of  the  Pelagian  controversy  (see  Pe- 
lagianism),  in  which  the  point  at  issue  was 
the  originating  source  of  conversion.  Pelagius 
mantained  that  this  was  in  the  independent 
action  of  man,  Augustine  that  it  was  in  the 
prevenient  grace  of  God,  eliciting  the  human  ac- 
tivity. From  this  germ  developed  the  most  dis- 
tinctive features  of  Augustinianism,  original  sin, 
bondage  of  the  will,  and  inability  to  be  good, 
predestination,  and  the  reference  of  all  good  to 
God  alone.  The  tendency  of  the  course  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  Middle  Ages  was  to  weaken  the 
Augustinian  system,  but  it  was  restored  by  the 
Reformers,  Luther,  Zwingli,  and  Calvin.  The 
latter  incorporated  it  in  his  Inatitutea  (final 
edition,  1559),  which  was  the  most  perfect  sys- 
tem of  Christian  doctrine  that  had  ever  been 
produced.  From  this  work  it  went  into  the  great 
Protestant  confessions,  the  Heidelberg,  French, 
Belgic,  Synod  of  Dort  (on  occasion  of  the  con- 
troversy with  the  Arminians,  q.v.),  and  the  re- 
markable series  of  English  confessions,  begin- 
ning with  the  Articlea  of  the  Church  of  England 
(first  issued  in  1552),  embracing  the  Lambeth 
(1595)  and  the  Irish  (1615)  articles,  and  con- 
cluding with  the  Westminster  (1647).  It  was 
represented  by  a  long  series  of  divines,  of  whom 
Beza,  Bullinger,  Ames,  Turretin,  John  Owen, 
Jonathan  Edwards,  and  Charles  Hodge  (best 
recent  statement  of  the  system)  may  be  men- 
tioned. It  is  now  the  confessional  theology  of  the 
Presbyterian  and  so-called  'Reformed'  churches 
in  all  the  Protestant  nations.  In  New  Eng- 
land, under  the  influence  of  Edwards  and  his  pu- 
pils, there  arose  a  school  of  'consistent*  Cal- 
vinists,  who  variously  modified  the  details  of 
the  system,  principally  in  consequence  of  a  new 
psychology  of  the  will  and  of  virtue.  But  this 
lias  manifested  its  essential  divergence  from 
Calvinism  by  the  further  development  through 
which  it  has  gone. 

The  decisive  element  of  the  Calvinistic  sys- 
tem is,  then,  its  doctrine  of  God.  With  other 
Protestant  systems,  it  is  distinctly  theistic  and 
Irinitarian.  It  lays  emphasis  upon  the  immuta- 
ble nature  of  God,  and  upon  His  unchangeable 
attributes  of  justice  and  love,  each  equally  sov- 
ereign. God's  design  in  the  creation  of  the  world 
was  the  manifestation  of  His  own  glorious  at- 
tributes, of  which  these  are  the  chief.  Accord- 
ingly, He  forms  in  eternity  the  plan  upon  which 
he  conducts  both  creation  and  the  government 
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of  the  created  world.  He  "foreordains  what- 
soever Cometh  to  pass."  Two  schools  have  arisen 
as  to  the  ordev  of  the  divine  decrees:  one,  the 
'Supralapsarian/  looking  to  the  final  result  as 
the  first  thing  contemplated  in  God's  decree,  and 
making  their  order,  therefore,  creation,  election, 
and  reprobation,  the  fall,  redemption  by  Christ, 
and  application  of  redemption  by  the  Holy 
Spirit;  the  other,  the  'Infralapsarian,'  which 
seeks  to  avoid  the  impression  gained  from  Su- 
pralapsa nanism,  that  men  are  condemned  be- 
fore they  are  guilty,  by  making  the  order  of  de- 
crees, creation,  fall,  election,  redemption,  etc. 
The  latter  has  been  the  prevailing  view  among 
Calvinists,  though  many  regard  the  difference  as 
merely  logical. 

The  decree  of  the  fall  is  the  decree  that  man 
shall  sin ;  but  Calvinists  generally  regard  this  as 
a  permissive  decree,  and  all  understand  that  man 
sins  in  perfect  freedom,  and  that  sin  is  his  own 
act,  and  not  that  of  God.  All  the  decrees  equally 
preserve  the  freedom  of  man.  This  theological 
proposition  is  explained  by  various  theories  of 
the  will  and  of  the  psychology  of  moral  action. 
None  of  these  can  be  regarded  as  essential  to  the 
system,  which  is  independent  of  its  psychological 
explanation.  The  first  sin,  the  sin  of  Adam,  did 
not  affect  him  alone,  but  involved  the  race  in 
sin  and  guilt.  Every  member  of  the  race  is  so 
connected  with  its  first  member  (whether  by 
divine  constitution,  by  a  realistic  identity,  or 
by  federal  representation)  that  all  sin  in  and 
with  him  and  are  justly  condemned  for  that  sin. 
Thus  Adam's  sin  is  said  to  be  'imputed'  to  his 
descendants.  Imputation  is  either  'mediate,' 
that  is  because  of  original  depravity,  or  *imme- 
diate,'  by  which  original  depravity  is  the  penal 
result  of  original  guilt  directly  imputed.  Origi- 
nal sin,  which  is  prenatal  forfeiture  of  the  in- 
dwelling of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  consequent  de- 
fect and  disorder  of  soul,  and  inclination  to  evil, 
i-esults  in  actual  and  individual  sin.  The  con- 
sequence of  all  this  is  a  total  inability  to  be  good 
and  the  absolute  necessity  of  regenerating  grace 
before  any  soul  can  repent  and  receive  the  di- 
vine forgiveness.  Hence  the  electing  grace  of 
God  cannot  be  conditioned  upon  the  foreseen 
faith  of  the  elect,  because,  apart  from  God's  ac- 
tivity, and  thus  apart  from  His  purpose  to  act 
in  their  behalf,  or  apart  from  election,  they  have 
no  faith  and  can  have  none. 

Grace  is  the  favor  of  God  shown  to  the  unde- 
serving. It  is  the  execution  of  the  decrees  of 
God.  God,  in  forming  the  decree  of  election,  is 
sovereign;  that  is,  the  motive  which  leads  Him 
to  set  apart  a  certain  and  fixed  number  of  souls 
unto  eternal  salvation  resides  in  Himself 
alone,  and  not  in  them.  Grace  is  of  three 
kinds:  'Common'  grace  is  bestowed  upon  all 
men,  tends  to  good,  and  results  in  the  va- 
rious natural  virtues,  such  as  kindliness, 
honesty.  Trevenient,'  'effectual,'  or  'irresisti- 
ble' grace  is  that  by  which  the  soul  is 
regenerated.  It  is  sometimes  said  to  be  an  ac- 
tivity beneath  consciousness,  or  effected  creative- 
ly, in  the  very  nature  of  the  soul.  By  it  the 
will  is  moved  to  holy  action,  and  repentance  and 
faith  are  produced.  'Cooperative'  grace  works 
with  the  will  thus  turned  to  God,  and  is  the 
case  of  what  degree  of  actual  holiness  the  Chris- 
tian attains.     Grace  also  includes  the  'gift  of 


perseverance,'  which  secures  the  perseverance  and 
final  salvation  of  the  soul. 

The  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  de- 
pends upon  the  positions  already  rehearsed.  It 
is  an  act  of  the  infinite  love  of  God  finding  a 
way  whereby  both  His  attributes  of  justice  and 
mercy  may  be  completely  and  consistently  ex- 
ercised in  the  salvation  of  men.  It  .provides  a 
substitute  for  the  sinner  who,  because  of  his 
humanity,  can  represent  man,  and  because  of 
His  divinity,  can  offer  a  sufficient  sacrifice  for 
men's  sins.  The  God-man  bears  the  penalty  of 
the  sins  of  men  as  a  true  penal  substitute,  thus 
satisfying  justice,  and  works  out  a  perfect  right- 
eousness for  weak  and  imperfect  men;  and  thus 
He  provides  for  both  the  forgiveness  and  the 
justification  of  the  believer. 

The  adherents  of  Calvinism  claim  for  it  a 
great  and  decisive  infiuence  for  good  upon  the 
history  of  the  world.  As  the  religion  of  the 
French  Huguenots,  of  the  founders  of  the  Dutch 
Republic,  of  Scotch  Covenanters,  and  of  English 
Puritans,  it  has  its  heroic  period  to  point  to, 
and  its  roll  of  martyrs  second  to  none.  Ban- 
croft, the  historian  of  the  United  States,  him- 
self not  a  Calvinist,  refers  modem  republican 
liberty  to  the  influence  of  the  little  Re- 
public of  Geneva,  and  to  Calvinism.  Its 
influence  in  promoting  the  independence  of 
the  United  States  was  indisputably  great. 
It  has  proved  one  of  the  chief  forces  in 
promoting  the  education  of  the  common  people, 
and  in  fostering  higher  education  in  the  modem 
world.  And  its  efforts  in  the  department  of  for- 
eign missions  during  the  last  century  led  and 
surpassed  those  of  other  schools  of  thought. 

For  the  essential  sources  in  the  study  of  Cal- 
vinism, consult:  Bright,  Select  Anti-Pelagian 
Treatises  of  Saint  Augustine  (London,  1880 
for  the  Latin  text,  or  Warfield's  "Augustine's 
Anti-Pelagian  Treatises,^  in  Nicene  and  Post- 
mcene  Fathers,  Vol.  V.  (New  York,  1886-88)  ; 
Calvin,  Institutio  ChristiawB  Religionis,  edited 
by  Tholuck  (Berlin,  1846)  ;  English  translation. 
The  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion  (Phila- 
delphia). Best  modern  presentations:  Charles 
Hodge;  Systematic  Theology  (3  vols..  New  York, 
1872);  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  Dogmatic  Theology  (3 
^Is.,  New  York,  1888).  Expositions,  A.  A. 
Hodge,  A  Commentary  on  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession of  Faith  (Philadelphia,  1869);  A.  Kuy- 
per,  "Calvinism,"  The  Stone  Lectures  (New 
York,  1898).     See  Abminianism. 

CALVINISTIC  (or  Particulah)  BAP- 
TISTS.   See  Baptists. 

CALVINISTIC  METHODISTS.  A  body  in 
Great  Britain  in  three  divisions:  the  Whitefield 
Connection,  1741;  Lady  Huntingdon  Connec- 
tion, 1748;  and  Welsh  Methodists,  1750.  See 
Pbesbytebianism. 

CALVO,  kttl'vd,  Cablos  (1824-93).  An  Ar- 
gentinian diplomat  and  writer  on  international 
law.  He  was  bom  in  Buenos  Ayres  and  early 
entered  upon  a  diplomatic  career  abroad.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Institut  de 
Droit  International,  and  later  the  Ambassador 
of  the  Argentine  Republic  to  France.  Among 
his  principal  works  are  the  following:  Reoueil 
complet  des  traits,  conventions,  etc.,  de  VAm^- 
rique  latine  (II  vols.,  1862-69);  Annates  his- 
toriques  de  la  r^olution  de  VAmMque  latine 
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(5  Tols.,  1864-75)  ;  Le  droit  international  thio- 
rique  et  pratique  (4th  ed.,  1887-88)  ;  Manuel 
de  droit  international  public  et  privi  (3d  ed., 
1892). 

CAI/VTJS,  Gaius  Licinius  Maceb  (b.c.  82- 
47).  A  Roman  poet  and  orator.  In  the  latter 
capacity  he  is  often  praised  by  Cicero  {Brut., 
Ixxxi.,  Ixxxii.,  as.  280-285;  Ep,  ad  Fam,  vii. 
24;  xv.  22).  According  to  the  ancients  (Quint. 
X.,  8.  Ill;  Catullus,  96;  Propertius,  ii.  19,  40;  ' 
Ovid,'  Am.,  iii.  9,  61)  ;  his  poems  were  full  of  wit 
and  grace,  and  were  classed  with  those  of  Catul- 
lus. The  latter  addressed  three  of  his  odes  (14, 
50,  96)  to  Calvus. 

CAL'YCANTHXTS  (from  Gk.  xd^if,  kalyw, 
cup  -h  &ir&o^,  anthos,  flower,  referring  to  the  cups 
enclosing  the  pistils ) .  A  genus  of  Calycanthaceae, 
an  order  of  plants  allied  to  Roaaccfle.  Only  about 
six  species  are  known.  They  are  shrubs  with  op- 
posite entire  leaves,  and  are  natives  of  North 
America  and  Japan.  An  aromatic  fragrance 
characterizes  the  order,  and  in  the  genus  Caly- 
canthus  the  bark  and  leaves  possess  it  as  well 
as  the  flowers.  The  bark  of  the  Calycanthus  has 
acquired  the  name  of  Carolina  allspice,  or  Ameri- 
can allspice.  The  flowers  are  of  a  chocolate  or 
dull  purple  color.  It  is  quite  a  favorite  garden 
shrub,  being  commonly  known  as  *8weet-scented 
shrub.'  The  four  American  species  are  found 
wild  along  the  Alleghanies,  in  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, etc.,  except  Calycanthus  occidentalism  with 
brown  flowers,  which  grows  in  California  only. 

CAL'YDON  (Gk.KaXw«<iK,  KalydOn),  An  an- 
cient city  of  -^tolia,  7%  miles  from  the  Ionian 
jia  on  the  river  Evenus.  It  was  celebrated  in 
Greek  legend  as  the  home  of  Meleager,  Tydeus, 
and  other  heroes,  but  in  historic  times  was  of 
small  importance.  In  B.C.  391  it  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Achaeans,  and  was  of  strategic  value  in 
the  war  between  Cffsar  and  Pompey.  In  B.C.  31 
Augustus  removed  the  inhabitants  to  Nicopolis,  a 
city  then  founded  to  commemorate  the  victory  of 
Actium.  The  site  is  generally  believed  to  be  at 
the  Kastro  of  Kurtaga,  on  the  river  Phidharis, 
where  are  remains  of  walls  and  gates,  as  well  as 
terraces  and  foundations.  Consult  Woodhouse, 
JEtolia  (Oxford,  1897). 

CAXTI>OK.  A  great  forest,  supposed  to  have 
once  existed  in  the  north  of  England  and  men- 
tioned in  Arthurian  romance.  It  may  have  cor- 
responded with  the  thickly  wooded  district  of 
the  Tklidlands,'  which  reached  up  into  York- 
shire, and  which  contained  the  *Sherwood'  as- 
sociated w^ith  the  Robin  Hood  legends. 

CAL'YDCNIAN  BOAB.  According  to  a 
Greek  myth,  a  certain  CEneus,  King  of  Calydon, 
in  iEtolia,  omitted  a  sacrifice  to  Artemis,  where- 
upon the  goddess,  in  her  rage,  sent  into  his  fields 
a  frightful  boar,  which  committed  great  devasta- 
tion. No  one  had  the  courage  to  hunt  it  except 
^feleager,  the  son  of  CEneus,  who,  calling  to  his 
help  the  bravest  heroes  of  •  Greece — Theseus, 
Jason,  Nestor,  and  others — pursued  and  slew  the 
monster.  This  hunt  is  a  favorite  subject  in 
Greek  art,  and  appears  not  only  on  the  vases  and 
reliefs,  but  was  also  represented  in  the  pediment 
of  the  Temple  of  Athena  Alea  at  Tegea  by  the 
great  sculptor  Scopas,  of  whose  work  some  frag- 
ments have  been  found,  and  are  now  in  Athens. 
See  Meixaoer. 
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CALYMMEKE,  ki-lim'A-ng  (Gk.  mkoKvii^pvi. 
lekalymmenSy  fem.  perf.  part,  of  xaXi^reci^,  ka- 
lyptein,  to  cover;  refers  to  the  thorax  and 
shield).  A  genus  of  fossil  trilobites  characteris- 
tic of  the  Silurian  system.  It  has  a  rather  long 
body,  of  oval  form,  with  a  semicircular  head- 
shield  and  a  thorax  of  13  segments.  The  tail- 
shield  is  lobed  like  the  thorax,  and  is  not  clearly 
distinguishable  from  the  latter.  About  60  spe- 
cies of  Calymmene  have  been  described  from  the 
Silurian  and  Ordovician  strata,  and  the  largest 
have  been  found  in  the  lower  Devonian  rocks. 
Calymmene  blumenbachia  and  Calymmene  sena- 
ria  are  prominent  species. 

CALYP'SO  (Gk.  KaXv^ti,  Kalypsd) .  In 
Grecian  legend,  a  nymph,  dwelling  alone  on  a 
remote  island,  who  rescued  the  shipwrecked  Odys- 
seus, and  kept  him  with  her  seven  years,  promis- 
ing him  immortality,  but  unable  to  make  him 
cease  his  longing  to  return  to  Ithaca.  She  finally 
yielded  to  a  command  of  Zeus  and  allowed  him 
to  depart  on  a  raft  of  his  own  building.  Calypso 
is  a  somewhat  late  addition  to  the  Odysseus 
story,  and  is  merely  a  name  outside  of  the  Ho- 
meric poem.  Her  sons  by  Odysseus  are  entirely 
without  connection  with  the  general  story. 

CALYP'TBA  (Gk.  KaK&jrrpay  kalyptra,  from 
KaXi^retv,  kalyptein,  to  conceal).  A  term  com- 
monly applied  to  the  enlarged  and  ruptured 
archegonium  (female  organ)  of  the  true  mosses, 
which  is  carried  up  as  a  loose  hood,  capping  the 
spore-case.  Its  application  is  often  extended,  how- 
ever, to  include  any  development  of  the  arclie- 
gonium  which  follows  fertilization.     See  Musci. 

CAOiYX  (Lat.,  Gk.  Kd\vl  kalyx,  cup  of  a 
flower,  from  icaXiJrTeti',  kalyptein,  to  cover).  In 
flowers,  the  outer  and  sometimes  the  only  set  of 
floral  leaves.  The  individual  parts  are  called 
•sepals,'  and  when  these  are  not  present  the 
flower  is  said  to  be  'naked.'  The  sepals  are  usu- 
ally green  and  leaf- like,  and  serve  to  protect 
the  more  delicate  inner  parts  of  the  bud,  but 
sometimes  they  are  very  much  modified.  See 
Flower. 

CAM  (Kelt.,  crooked),  or  Granta.  A  river 
which  rises  in  Essex,  England,  and  is  known  as 
the  Granta  until  it  joins  with  the  Rhee,  3 
miles  above  Cambridge,  to  which  city  it  gives  its 
name.  After  a  northeasterly  course  of  about  40 
miles  through  Cambridgeshire,  it  joins  the  Ouse, 
3%  miles  above  Ely.  It  is  a  favorite  boating 
river,  famous  in  connection  wnth  the  boat-races 
of  the  students  of  Cambridge  University. 

CAM  (dialectic  form  of  Engl.  com6;  cf.  Ger. 
Kamm,  comb,  Kammrad,  cog-wheel).  A  revolv- 
ing disk  eccentrically  mounted  on  a  shaft  and 
employed  in  mechanism  to  impart  by  its  rota- 
tion a  reciprocating  motion  to  a  rod  or  shaft. 
One  of  the  common  forms  of  cam  is  a  heart- 
shaped  wheel  mounted  on  a  shaft  as  shown  at 
A,  The  operation  of  this  form  of  cam  may  be 
indicated  by  the  lever  B,  pivoted  at  the  centre 
and  carrying  at  one  end  a  rod,  t\  and  at  tlie 
other  end  a  wheel,  D,  which  has  a  rolling  bearing 
against  the  face  or  edge  of  the  cam.  As  the  cam 
rotates,  the  wheel,  D,  will .  be  raised  and  low- 
ered, and  this  movement  will,  through  the 
medium  of  the  lever,  By  raise  and  lower  the  rod, 
C,  so  as,  for  example,  to  open  and  close  a  valve. 
Cams  are  made  in  a  great  variety  of  shapes.  By 
cutting  teeth  on  the  edge  of  tlie  cam.  A,  and 
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also  on  the  edge  of  the  wheel,  D,  and  arranging 
the  two  80  that  their  teeth  mesh,  we  have  what 
is  called  a  *cani  gear-wheel*  arrangement.  A 
circular    wheel,    mounted    concentrically    on    a 
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shaft  and  having  a  lug  or  projection  at  intervals 
on  its  edge,  is  called  a  *cam-wheel.'  Cams  and 
cam-wheels  are  extensively  employed  in  mecha- 
nisms for  all  sorts  of  purposes. 

CAM,  kaN,  AuousTE  Nicolas  (1822—).  A 
French  sculptor,  bom  in  Paris.  He  was  educated 
in  the  atelier  of  Kude,  and  until  about  1865  con- 
fined himself  almost  entirely  to  the  representa- 
tion of  small  animals.  Afterwards,  however, 
he  departed  from  this  genre  and  preferably  rep- 
resented combats  between  beasts  of  prey.  His 
best-known  works  are:  "Linnets  Defending  Their 
Nest  Against  the  Rat"  (1846)  ;  "Frogs  Demand 
a  King*'  (1851);  "Tiger  in  Conflict  with  a 
Crocodile"  (1870);  "Rhinoceros  Attacked  by 
Tigers"  (1884,  Garden  of  the  Tuileries)  ;  "Eagle 
and  Vulture  Wrangling  Over  the  Carcass  of  a 
Bear"  (1890). 

CAM,  kUK',  or  C2.0,  kouN,  Diooo.  A  Portu- 
guese navigator  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  who 
continued  the  African  discoveries  inaugurated 
by  Prince  Henry.  In  a  voyage  made  in  1484-85 
he  sailed  along  the  west  coast  of  Africa  as  far  as 
the  Congo.  He  had  sufficient  influence  with  the 
King  of  Congo  to  induce  that  monarch  to  permit 
the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  his  dominion. 

CAMACHO,  kA-mS'chd.  The  unhappy  bride- 
^oom  of  Quiteria  in  Cervantes^s  Don  Quixote. 
He  is  cozened  out  of  his  wife,  after  he  has  pre- 
pared a  great  feast  in  her  honor. 

CAMAJX7ANI,  kU'mft-Hwa'n^.  A  city  of 
Cuba,  in  the  Province  of  Santa  Clara,  about  20 
miles  from  the  northern  coast  of  the  island.  It 
is  connected  by  rail  with  Havana,  Cardenas,  and 
the  coast.  Population,  in  1899,  5082  (muni- 
cipal district,  14,495). 

CAMAL^DOLITES.  A  religious  order, 
founded  in  the  vale  of  Camaldoli  (Neo-Lat. 
Campus  Madoli)f  near  Arezzo,  in  the  Apen- 
nines, in  1012,  by  Saint  Romuald  (c.950- 
1027),  a  Benedictine  monk,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family  of  the  dukes  of  Ravenna. 
It  soon  spread  through  Italy.  The  brethren, 
who  wear  white  garments,  are,  and  have  al- 
ways been,  characterized  by  the  excessive  rigid- 
ity' of  their  monastic  rule,  yet  on  festival  days 
they  are  allowed  to  eat  fish  and  drink  wine.  The 
order  has  greatly  declined,  until  now  it  has  only 
six  monasteries  and  about  200  members.  Its 
greatest  ornaments  have  been  Gratian,  the  great 
ci^nonical  jurist  of  the  Twelfth  Century,  and  Pope 
Gregory  XVI.  (1831-46).  There  was  an  order  of 
nuns  of  the  name,  but  it  has  now  only  convents 


in  Rome  and  Florence.  The  former  convent  of 
Camaldoli,  near  Naples^  is  famous  for  the  unsur- 
passed view  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  which  its 
garden  affords. 

CAMALIG,  ka'mA-lgg'.  An  inland  town  of 
the  Philippines,  in  the  Province  of  Albay,  Luzon. 
It  lies  7  miles  west  of  Albay,  the  capital,  in  a 
plain  near  the  source  of  the  Juaya  River.  Popu- 
lation, in  1898,  14,868. 

CAMABA  Y  LIBEBMOOBE,  k&-ma^r&  « 
le'bftr-md-d'ra,  Manuel  DE  LA  (1836 — ).  A  Span- 
ish naval  officer.  He  was  bom  in  Malaga,  gradu- 
ated at  the  naval  academy  in  San  Fernando,  and 
served  in  the  Mexican  campaign  as  staff  officer 
of  Admiral  Francois  Jurien  de  la  Gravifere,  and 
later  acted  successively  as  lieutenant  on  the 
Vencedora  and  sailing  master  on  the  Villa  de 
Madrid.  He  subsequently  figured  prominently  in 
the  campaign  against  Peru  and  Chile,  and  in  the 
struggle  with  Cuba  (1868-78),  and,  with  the 
rank  of  captain,  commanded  a  squadron  in  the 
Philippines.  He  was  then  appointed  chief  of 
the  naval  commission  to  the  United  States  and 
London,  and  as  vice-admiral  commanded  the 
squadron  dispatched  to  the  Philippines  during 
the  progress  of  the  Spanish-American  War.  This 
squadron,  consisting  of  the  Pelayo,  Cdrlos  V., 
AudaSf  Oaado,  Pros&rpina,  Rdptdo,  Patriota, 
Bueitos  Aires,  Isla  de  Panay,  Coldn,  Cavadonga, 
and  San  Francisco ,  sailed  from  Cadiz,  with  3000 
soldiers,  on  June  16,  1898,  and  had  already 
passed  the  Suez  Canal  en  route  for  the  Philip- 
pines, when  the  news  of  the  destruction  of 
Cervera's  fleet  compelled  it  to  return. 

CAM'ABAI/ZAMAN.  A  prince  in  one  of  the 
tales  of  the  Arabian  Nights  who  fell  in  love  with 
the  Princess  Badoura  as  soon  as  he  caught  sight 
of  her. 

CAMABOX7E,  k&'mflrg',  Isle  de  la.  See 
Bou  CHES-DU -R  h6ne. 

CAMABILLA,  kii'm&-r§ny&  (Sp.,  little  room, 
from  Lat.  camara,  vault ) .  As  camara  is  used  to 
designate  the  chamber  of  the  King  of  Spain,  the 
royal  chamber,  so  camarilla  is  used  to  designate 
his  private  chamber  or  cabinet,  the  place  where  he 
receives  his  most  intimate  friends,  courtiers,  and 
sycophants.  In  the  political  language  of  modem 
Europe  it  has  come  to  signify  the  influence  exer- 
cised on  the  State  by  secret  and  unaccredited 
counselors,  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  the 
legitimate  Ministry.  The  camarilla  is  an  old 
institution  in  Spain,  but  the  word  first  began  to 
be  widely  used  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand  VII. 

CAMABINA,  k^'m&T^nk  ( Gk. Ka^pcra,  Ka^ 
marina),  A  ruined  city  in  Sicily,  about  five 
miles  in  circumference  and  about  100  miles  south- 
west of  Syracuse,  not  far  from  the  sea.  It  is  east 
of  the  Camarina  (ancient  Hipparis)  where,  on 
a  sand-liill  100  feet  high,  now  stands  the  Chapel 
of  the  Madonna  di  Camarina.  It  was  founded 
by  Syracuse  B.C.  699,  destroyed  in  553  for  re- 
bellion, rebuilt  by  Hippocrates  of  Gela  in  492 
after  the  battle  of  the  Helorus,  again  depopu- 
lated in  484  by  Gelon,  who  transferred  the 
inhabitants  to  Syracuse,  and  again  colonized 
from  Gela  in  461.  In  405  Dionysius  compelled 
the  inhabitants  to  accompany  him  on  his  re- 
treat, and  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians. 
In  339  it  was  recolonized  by  Timoleon,  and  in 
258  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who 
sold  most  of  the  citizens  into  slavery.  In  a.d. 
853  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  who  left 
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only  the   ruined   walls   and   temples   that  now 
attest  it«  ancient  splendor. 

CAIC'ASS  BAT  (Am.  Indian).  The  pocket- 
nt  of  the  northwestern  United  States,  which 
feeds  mainly  on  the  camass  {Camasia  eacu- 
lenta).    See  Gopheb. 

CA1CAYEX7,  Fr,  pron,  kA'mft'yS',  or  MoNO- 
CHBOME  (Fr.  camaieUf  cameo,  and  6r.  fjMpot, 
moHM,  one  •{-  xP^f^^  chrOma,  color).  Terms 
by  which  painting  in  one  color  is  designated. 
The  ancients  painted  thus  both  in  gray  (en  gri- 
millf)  and  in  red.  Pictures  of  several  tints,  but 
where  the  natural  colors  of  the  object  are  not 
copied,  are  said  to  be  en  camayeu.  As  one  color 
generally  prevails,  we  speak  of  blue,  red,  yellow, 
^reen  camayeu.  Polidoro  Caravaggio,  for  ex- 
ample, so  overlaid  his  other  colors  with  brown 
that  his  works  give  the  impression  of  mono- 
chrome paintings.  Drawings  in  India  ink,  red 
and  black  chalk,  pencil,  etc.,  as  well  as  engrav- 
ings, may  he  said  to  be  en  camayeu, 

CAXBACABJiB,  kaN'b&'s&'rSs^  Jean  Jac- 
ques R£gis,  Duke  of  Parma  (1753-1824).  A 
French  statesman.  He  was  bom  in  Montpellier, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Convention,  where 
his  judicial  training  at  once  brought  him  into 
prominence.  His  moderation  in  the  midst  of 
stirring  events  was  soon  manifested,  particularly 
in  his  attitude  toward  the  condemnation  of  the 
King.  After  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  he  succeeded 
for  a  short  time  to  the  presidency  of  the  Conven- 
tion, and  he  at  once  began  working  for  peace  at 
home  and  abroad.  Forced  from  office,  he  devoted 
himself  to  his  Pro  jet  de  code  civily  from  which 
the  Code  Napoleon  was  derived.  In  October, 
1790,  he  l>ecame  president  of  the  Coimcil  of  Five 
Hundred,  and  in  June,  1790,  Minister  of  Justice. 
After  the  eighteenth  Brumaire  (November  9, 
1799)  he  became  Second  Consul  under  Napoleon, 
who,  on  ascending  the  throne,  made  him  High 
Chancellor  of  the  Empire  and  in  1808  Duke  of 
Parma.  In  1813-14,  while  Napoleon  was  absent 
in  the  field,  Cambac<?r^  directed  civil  affairs  as 
president  of  the  Council  of  Regency,  finally  vot- 
uig  for  Napoleon's  abdication,  but  during  the 
Handred  Days  he  reluctantly  served  Napoleon  as 
Minister  of  Justice  and  president  of  the  House  of 
Peers.  After  the  Second  Restoration  Cambac^r^s 
returned  to  Paris,  but  was  exiled  in  1816  as  a 
*r^dde.'  His  legal  and  political  rights  were 
restored  to  him  in  1818.  He  took  no  part  in 
public  life  afterwards  and  died  March  8,  1824. 

CAMBAI/LO.  The  second  son  of  Cambuscan, 
in  Chaucer's  8quire*8  Tale,  In  the  prologue  to 
the  tale  it  is  prophesied  that  the  unfortunate 
falcon  will  "get  her  love  again"  by  his  'medi- 
ation,' and  that  he  will  fight  in  the  lists  for 
Canace'a  sake.  But  how  he  accomplishes  this  is 
left  unexplained.  He  appears  in  Spenser's  Faerie 
Qtteene  as  Cambel. 

CAJTBAIiUC,  k&m'b&-l?5^^  or  CAICBALU, 
kamliA-lZR^  (Mongol  Khan-Balighy  *city  of  the 
Khan').  The  former  name  of  Peking  (q.v.), 
China. 

CAJCBAT^  (Hindi  Khamhat,  from  Skt.  kham- 
hatatiy  possessing  pillars).  The  capital  of  the 
Bative  State  of  Cambay,  Gujerat,  India,  stand- 
ing at  the  head  of  a  gulf  of  the  same  name,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Mahi,  76  miles  to  the 
north-northwest  of  Surat  (Map:  India  B'4).  It 
rontaina  about  30,000  inhabitants,  but  was  at 
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one  time  much  more  populous;  ruined  palaces, 
mos<}ues,  and  tombs,  and  an  excavated  temple  of 
considerable  pretensions,  attest  its  former  mag- 
nificence and  extent.  The  gradual  obstruction  of 
seaward  navigation  has  contributed  to  its  decline. 
The  export  of  cotton  is  the  staple  trade  and  it 
has  celebrated  manufactures  of  onyx,  agate,  and 
camelian  ornaments. 

CAMBEL.     See  Camballo. 

CAMBEBT,  kUN^ftr',  Robebt  (c.1628-77).  A 
French  composer.  He  was  organist  of  the  Church 
of  Saint  Honors,  and  musical  superintendent  to 
Anne  of  Austria,  the  mother  of  Louis  XIV.  At 
the  suggestion  of  the  Abb^  Perrin,  he  composed 
La  pastorale  (1659),  regarded  as  the  first 
French  musical  comedy.  Cambert  may  therefore 
be  considered  as  the  founder  of  French  opera. 
Under  the  favor  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Mazarin,  the 
Pastorale  was  followed  by  Ariane  et  Bacchus 
(1661)  ;  Potnone  (1671)  ;  and  Les  peines  et  les 
plaisirs  de  Vamour  (1672).  Together  with  Per- 
rin, who  furnished  the  text  for  his  operas,  Cam- 
bert became  director  of  the  first  French  opera 
house,  the  Paris  "Academic  Royale  de  Musique,'* 
but  was  soon  superseded  by  his  rival  Lully. 
After  Lully  became  musical  superintendent  to 
the  King,  Cambert  went  (1673  or  1674)  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  became  master  of  the  music  to 
Charles  II. 

CAM^EBWELIi.  A  parliamentary  borough 
of  London,  situated  south  of  the  Thames. 

CAMBEBWELL  BEAUTY.  The  English 
name  for  the  widespread  butterfiy  Vanessa  an- 
tiopay  called  the  United  States  *mouming-cloak* 
(q.v.). 

CAMBIASO,  kam-bya'sd,  LucA  (1527-85). 
An  Italian  painter,  bom  in  Moneglia.  He 
gained  celebrity  at  an  early  age,  and  in 
1583  was  invited  to  Spain  by  Philip  II.  to  as- 
sist in  the  decoration  of  the  Escurial,  in  which 
he  painted  the  ceiling  of  the  choir,  represent- 
ing the  "Assemblage  of  the  Blessed,"  which  is. 
considered  his  best  work.  Among  others  of  his 
works  are  the  "Rape  of  the  Sabine  Women,"  the 
"Sleeping  Cupid,"  and  "The  Martyrdom  of  Saint 
George." 

CAMBIEB,  kUN'byA',  Ernest  (1844-).  A 
Belgian  explorer,  born  in  Ath.  In  1877  he  ac- 
companied the  first  expedition  sent  out  by  the 
International  African  Association  as  astronomer 
and  geographer,  and  upon  the  death  of  Crespel 
was  appointed  chief  of  the  expedition.  He  pene- 
trated from  Bagamoyo  into  the  interior  of 
Africa,  proceeding  to  Unyamwezi,  and  thence  to 
Karema  on  Lake  Tanganyika,  where,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1879,  he  established  the  first  post  and  scien- 
tific station  of  the  International  Association.  He 
returned  to  Euroi)e  in  1882.  Consult  A.  J.  Wau- 
ters,  Le  capitaitw  Camhier  et  la  premiere  expedi- 
tion de  V Association  Internationale  Africaine 
(Brussels,   1881). 

CAMBI'NA.  The  mistress  and  eventual  wife 
of  Cambel  in  the  Faerie  Queene.  She  has  in- 
herited her  mother's  (.A gape's)  supernatural 
abilities. 

CAMBIUM  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Med.  Lat.  cam- 
hirCf  to  exchange).  A  zone  of  actively  dividing 
cells  between  the  wood  and  bark  of  ordinary 
shrubs  and  trees.    See  Anatomy  of  Plants. 

CAMBOa)IA  (Skt.  KamhOja).  Once  a  pow- 
erful  kingdom   of   extreme   southeastern   Asia; 
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latterly  a  French  possession,  constituting  one  of 
Ihe  divisions  of  the  general  government  of  Indo- 
-China  (Map:  Siam,  K  8).  Two  of  its  provinces, 
however,  have  become  annexed  to  Siam,  its 
neighbor  on  the  northwest.  Cambodia  is  bounded 
by  Annam  on  the  east  and  by  Cochin-China  and 
the  Gulf  of  Siam  on  the  south.  The  parallel  of 
12**  N.  crosses  it  about  the  middle.  Its  area  is 
abopt  37,500  square  miles,  divided  among  57  na- 
tive provinces.  The  country  has  scarcely  been 
explored,  and  there  is  comparatively  little  known 
about  it.  It  is  generally  level.  The  western, 
northwestern,  and  eastern  portions,  however,  are 
more  or  less  broken  with  wooded  hills  and 
plateaus,  reaching  a  height  of  about  4000  feet  in 
parts.  The  great  waterway  is  the  navigable 
Mekong  River,  which  annually  overflows  and 
richly  fertilizes  a  wide  territory.  An  arm  con- 
nects the  Mekong  with  an  extensive  lake  on  the 
liorders  of  Siam,  called  Tonle  Sap,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  alternations  of  low  and  high  water,  at 
one  time  discharges  its  surplus  waters  into  that 
river  and  at  anouier  is  replenished  by  the  waters 
i^nt  forth  by  the  Mekong. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Cambodia  is  in  the  tor- 
rid zone  and  on  the  whole  a  low-lying  region,  its 
•climate  is  not  as  intolerably  hot  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  heavy  rains  moderating  the  tempera- 
ture. Tlie  main  climatic  features  are  determined 
by  the  monsoons.  There  are  two  seasons,  the  wet 
and  the  dry.  The  flora  and  fauna  are  character- 
istic of  the  Indo-Chinese  region.  Tigers,  leopards, 
and  elephants  are  found  in  many  sections.  Gold, 
silver-bearing  lead,  copper,  iron,  and  lime  exist, 
but  only  the  last  two  are  profitably  available. 
The  fisheries  form  a  notable  industry,  both  along 
ihe  islands  of  the  coast  and  on  the  Tonle  Sap 
(q.v.). 

Agriculture  is  the  leading  occupation.  The 
well-populated  river  plains  and  islands  pro- 
duce rice,  the  main  food  of  the  country.  Cot- 
ton, tobacco,  pepper,  cardamom,  beans,  sugar- 
cane, maize,  indigo,  the  mulberry,  cofl'ee,  cacao, 
and  vanilla  are  grown.  Cattle-raising  is  quite 
general.  Some  eighty  kinds  of  valuable  wood 
are  found,  such  as  ebony,  rose,  sapan,  and  pine. 
The  gathering  of  these  woods,  together  with 
palm-sugar,  wax,  and  gum,  forms  a  noteworthy 
"branch  of  industry.  Silk-weaving  is  a  large  do- 
mestic occupation.  There  are  considerable  fac- 
tories for  shelling  cotton-seeds  near  the  capital, 
Pnom-Penh  (q.v.),  a  city  of  about  50,000  people, 
situated  in  the  heart  of  the  country.  Cambodia 
has  no  seaport  of  commercial  importance,  Kam- 
pot  having  merely  a  local  or  inland  trade.  Gren- 
erally  speaking,  however,  easy  communication  is 
had,  both  by  land  and  by  water,  with  the  in- 
terior. Telegraph  lines  connect  the  principal 
towns  with  each  other,  and  with  Burma.  But 
there  are  no  railways,  no  modernized  facilities 
for  transporting  articles  of  commerce.  The  ex- 
port and  import  trade  is  through  Saigon,  the 
capital  of  Cochin-China.  The  exports  include 
chiefly  rice,  and  salted  fish  (about  13,000  tons 
annually).  Cotton,  tobacco,  gum,  and  wood  are 
exported.  The  imports  embrace  silk  stuff's,  salt, 
wine,  opium,  textiles,  and  arms.  The  total  an- 
nual value  of  the  commerce,  including  both  im- 
ports and  exports,  as  given  by  French  authori- 
ties, is  about  $5,000,000. 

Cambodia  has  been  under  the  protection  of 
France  since  1863.  The  government  is  a  mon- 
archy.    The  King  has  five  ministers.     In  1884, 


under  the  new  treaty  signed  with  King  Norodom, 
the  administration  was  practically  handed  over 
to  France,  the  native  functionaries  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  King  with  the  approval  of  the 
local  French  officials,  who  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Governor-General  of  French  Indo- 
China,  who  is  represented  by  a  resident.  The 
budget  of  Cambodia  for  1901  was  fixed  at  1,951,- 
487  piastres.  The  inhabitants  are  estimated  at 
1,500,000,  nearly  four-fifths  of  whom  live  in  the 
river  regions. 

Outside  of  recent  Annamite  and  Chinese  im- 
migrants and  a  considerable  body  of  Malays,  the 
l>opulation  of  Cambodia  consists  mainly  of  the 
Cambodians  proper,  or  Khmers,  formerly  wide- 
spread over  much  of  Indo-China,  to  whose  half 
civilization  belong  the  wonderful  architectural 
remains  of  Angkor  (now  in  Siamese  territory), 
etc.;  the  Penong,  or  'savages,'  of  the  eastern 
table-lands  and  mountains,  belonging,  with  the 
Mois  of  the  adjacent  regions,  to  a  primitive  ele- 
ment of  the  population;  the  Khois,  or  Kuis,  an- 
other aboriginal  group  in  the  northwest;  and 
lastly,  the  Tsiam,  or  Chiam,  in  the  south,  who 
seem  to  be  the  survivors  of  the  extinct  empire  of 
Champa,  once  dominant  over  all  eastern  Indo- 
China.  All  these  peoples  are  now  considerably 
mixed,  the  Khmers  most,  the  mountain  aborigines 
least,  with  Aryan  (Hindu),  Dravidian,  Malay, 
and  Tibeto-Chinese  blood  and  with  the  Hindu 
influence  (the  alphabet  of  the  Cambodians  and 
the  sacerdotal  vocabulary  are  of  Pftli  origin) 
predominating  in  religion,  art,  and  literature 
among  the  more  civilized  sections.  The  Penong 
are  rather  short,  dolichocephalic,  much  lighter- 
skinned  than  the  surroimding  peoples ;  the  Khois, 
darker-skinned,  taller,  and  inclined  to  be  short- 
headed;  the  Tsiam,  dark-skinned  and  rather 
handsome  in  form  and  features,  with  some 
negroid  suggestion  in  hair,  etc.  The  Khmers  are 
taller  and  less  Mongoloid  in  appearance  than 
the  Annamese,  Siamese,  and  closely  related  peo- 
ples. In  speech  the  Penong  and  Khois  probably 
represent  a  primitive  variety  of  Indo-Chinese 
stock.  The  Khmer  language  diflfers  in  certain 
marked  respects  from  the  latter,  and,,  like  that 
of  Tsiam,  is  said  to  have  Malayan  aflSnities, 
but  this  is  not  clearly  made  out,  and  the  speech 
of  the  Khmers  is  largely  sui  generis.  Buddhism 
is  the  prevailing  religion.  Some  of  the  Tsiam 
profess  Islam.  Christianity  and  education  have 
scarcely  made  a  beginning.  The  Khmers  are 
peaceful  and  teachable,  but  phlegmatic.  Polyg- 
amy is  practiced,  but  not  more  than  three  wives 
are  permitted.  The  dwellings  are  mostly  along 
the  river-banks.  Slavery  has  almost  disappeared, 
having  been  abolished  by  the  French  in  1884. 

That  Cambodia  was  once  an  extensive  and 
powerful  State  and  under  a  much  higher  grade 
of  civilization  than  at  present  is  shown  by  the 
superb  architectural  remains,  the  ruins  of  Angkor 
bemg  especially  noticeable.  The  early  history  of 
Cambodia,  like  that  of  Siam  and  Annam,  with 
whose  fortimes  its  own  M'ere  often  closely  con- 
nected, is  extremely  obscure;  but  legend  would 
seem  to  point  to  India  as  the  source  of  the  ear- 
liest migrations  into  the  country.  From  Chi- 
nese notices  it  is  known  that  a  kingdom  of  Cam- 
bodia was  already  in  existence  not  very  long 
after  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era,  and 
that,  after  a  short  period  of  submission  to  China, 
in  the  'Sixth  or  Seventh  Century,  it  attained  to 
a  high  degree  of  splendor.     With  the  beginnin|| 
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of  the  Fourteenth  Century,  the  period  of  de- 
cadence set  in,  the  kingdom  grew  exhausted  in 
continuous  warfare  against  Siam  and  Annam, 
and  was  forced  to  pay  tribute  to  each  in  tufn, 
or  to  both.  The  first  Europeans  in  Cambodia 
were  the  Portuguese,  who  founded  a  mission 
there  in  1553.  The  attempts  made  by  the  Dutch 
and  the  English  to  establish  themselves  in  the 
region  proved  unsuccessful,  and  when  the  French 
first  turned  their  attention  to  the  land,  in  the 
middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  European  in- 
fluence was  non-existent  there. 

Consult:  Verschuur,  Aux  colonies  d'Asie  et 
dans  Voc^an  Indien  (Paris,  190^)  ;  Lagrilli^re- 
Beauclerc,  A  travers  VIndo-Chine,  Cochinchine, 
Camhodge,  Annam,  Tonkin,  Laos  (Paris,  1900)  ; 
I.«cl^re,  Cambodge,  contes  et  Ugendes  (Paris, 
1895)  ;  id.,  Reckerckes  sur  la  legislation  camho- 
dienne:  Droit  priv^  (Paris,  1890);  Droit  public 
(1894);  Legislation  criminelle  (1894);  Wake, 
*'Le8  Carabodgiens  et  leur  origine,"  in  the  Revue 
d'Anthropologie  (1886);  Bergargne,  "L'ancien 
royaume  du  Campa,"  in  the  Revue  Asiatique 
(1*888)  ;  Foumereau,  Les  ruines  khm^res  (Paris, 
1890). 
CAMBODIA  BIVEB.  See  Mekong. 
CAMBOOEy  kdm-boj^  See  Gamboge. 
CAMBOK,  kUN'b/)N^  Jules  Mabtin  (1845 
— ).  A  French  legislator  and  diplomat,  brother 
of  Pierre  Paul  Cambon.  He  was  born  in  Paris, 
and  began  the  practice  of  law  in  1866.  After 
serving  in  the  war  of  1870-71,  he  was  appointed 
auditor  of  the  provisional  commission  appointed 
in  1871  to  replace  the  Council  of  State.  In 
1874  he  was  appointed  director-general  of  the 
civil  affairs  in  Alger ik;  in  1879,  secretary-gen- 
eral of  the  prefecture  of  police  in  the  Department 
of  the  Seine;  and  in  1891  Governor-General  of 
Algeria.  He  was  Ambassador  of  France  at  Wash- 
In^n  from  1891  to  1902,  and  in  this  capacity 
negotiated  the  preliminaries  of  peace  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain. 

CAJCBOK,  PiEBBE  Joseph  (1754-1820).  A 
French  financier  and  politician.  He  was  bom  in 
Montpeiiier,  and  was  a  merchant  there  at  the 
beginning  of  the  French  Revolution.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  1791  and 
of  the  Convention  in  1792.  From  the  outset  he 
devoted  himself  to  financial  questions,  of  which 
he  speedily  showed  himself  a  master.  As  France, 
during  the  Revolution,  was  at  war  with  all 
Europe,  vast  sums  of  money  had  to  be  raised. 
The  financial  condition  was  desperate,  due  to 
the  excessive  number  of  assignats  in  circulation 
and  their  consequent  depreciation,  and  also  to 
the  general  ignorance  as  to  the  actual  debt  of  the 
country.  Cambon  proposed  to  prepare  a  *grand 
livre'  of  tlie  national  debt.  This  plan  was  set 
forth  in  his  great  Rapport  sur  la  dette  publique 
(August  15,  1793),  on  which  his  fame  as  a  finan- 
cier chiefly  rests.  Cambon  was  a  member  of 
the  first  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  Throughout 
the  Reign  of  Terror  he  was  the  real  adminis- 
trator of  the  finances.  He  opposed  the  financial 
measures  of  Robespierre,  who  attacked  him  by 
name  in  the  Convention.  Later  he  was  arrested 
for  having  defended  Callot  d'Herbois  and  other 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  but 
was  released  in  the  general  amnesty  of  1795.  In 
1815  he  sat  in  the  Chamber  during  the  Hundred 
Days.  He  was  finally  exiled  as  a  regicide  in 
1816,  and  he  died  in  Brussels. 
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CAMBOK,  Pierre  Paul  (1843-).  A  French 
legislator  and  diplomat,  bom  in  Paris.  He  be- 
came chief  of  Cabinet  of  the  Prefecture  of  the 
Seine,  imder  Jules  Ferry,  in  1870,  and  thereafter 
Secretary-General  of  the  departments  of  Alpes- 
Maritimes  and  Bouches-du-Rhdne  (1871),  and 
prefect  of  Aube  (1872).  Subsequently  he  held 
several  other  prefectures,  but  in  1882  aban- 
doned the  legislative  for  the  diplomatic  service, 
and  after  filling  the  position  of  Minister  of 
France  to  Tunis,  was  successively  appointed 
Ambassador  to  Madrid  (1886),  Constantinople 
( 1890 ) ,  and  London  ( 1898 ) . 

CAM^OBNE.  A  market-town  of  Cornwall, 
England,  10  miles  west-northwest  of  Falmouth 
( Map :  England,  A  6 ) .  It  is  surrounded  by  very 
productive  copper,  tin,  and  lead  mines.  Its 
parish  church  is  a  handsome  Gothic  structure. 
Population,  in  1901,  14,700. 

CAMBBAI,  or  CAMBBAY,  kaN'brA'.  A 
town  of  France  in  the  Department  of  the  Nord 
(French  Flanders),  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Scheldt^  121  miles  by  rail  north-northeast  of 
Paris  (Map:  France,  K  1).  It  is  well  built,  and 
has  a  fine  cathedral  containing  the  remains  of 
F^nelon,  Archbishop  of  Cambrai,  a  magnificent 
town  hall,  and  a  number  of  other  fine  buildings. 
Cambrai  is  the  seat  of  an  extensive  textile  in- 
dustry, and  contains,  besides,  a  number  of  sugar- 
mills,  soap-factories,  tanneries,  and  many  other 
industrial  establishments.  Cambrai  was  known 
to  the  Romans  under  the  name  of  Camaracum, 
and  it  was  then  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the 
l^ervii.  It  was  fortified  by  Charlemagne,  and 
was  long  governed  by  its  own  bishops.  Here 
was  formed  in  1508  the  celebrated  League  of 
Cambrai,  consisting  of  the  Pope,  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain, 
whose  object  was  the  destruction  of  the  Republic 
of  Venice.  Here,  also,  was  concluded  in  1529 
the  peace  between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V., 
known  as  the  Paiw  des  Dames  ('Ladies'  Peace*), 
the  preliminary  negotiations  having  been  con- 
ducted by  Louise,  mother  of  the  French  King, 
and  Margaret,  aunt  of  the  German  Emperor. 
Cambria  has  been  in  possession  of  France  since 
1677.  Consult  Dinaux,  Bibliographic  CambrS- 
sienne  (Douai,  1822).  Population,  in  1896, 
14,306. 

CAM^BIA.  The  ancient  name  of  Wales,  the 
Britannia  Secunda  of  the  Romans.  The  name 
is  derived  from  that  of  the  Cimbri,  or  Cymri,  by 
which  the  Welsh  have  always  called  themselves. 

CAM^BIAN  SYSTEM.  The  name  given  to 
the  great  series  of  sedimentary  deposits  which 
comes  next  in  order  of  succession  to  the  Archae- 
an, the  lower  beds  of  the  Cambrian  system 
resting  unconformably  on  its  upturned  edges. 
The  name  Cambrian,  derived  from  Cambria,  the 
ancient  name  of  Wales,  in  which  country  the 
beds  of  this  age  were  first  recognized,  was  given 
by  Adam  Sedgwick,  an  eminent  English  geolo- 
gist, who  devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of  this 
formation.  The  upper  limits  of  the  Cambrian, 
as  there  studied,  were  in  much  dispute  for  a 
time,  since  many  of  the  beds  placed  by  Sedg- 
wick in  the  UQper  Cambrian  were  claimed  by 
Murchison  to  be  Lower  Silurian;  and  this,  in- 
deed, was  subsequently  found  to  be  the  case.  To 
these  disputed  beds  the  name  Ordovician  (q.v.) 
was  given  by  Lapworth  (1879).  Fossils  are 
very   scarce    in   the   Cambrian   rocks    in   many 
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places,  but  in  other  localities,  where  different 
members  of  the  formation  are  exposed,  life  re- 
mains abound,  showing  a  profusion  of  marine 
invertebrates  and  plants  of  low  order.  The 
animal  remains  include,  in  order  of  their  im- 
portance, crustaceans,  brachiopods,  pteropods, 
worms,  gastropods,  hydrozoans,  echinoderms, 
sponges,  corals,  lamellibranchs,  and  cephalopods. 
All  of  these,  except  the  cephalopods,  were  repre- 
sented in  the  earliest  periods  of  the  Cambrian 
system. 

While  the  great  thickness  of  Cambrian  strata 
indicates  a  long  period  of  sedimentation,  still 
the  great  changes  that  we  find  in  the  faunas  in 
passing  from  one  division  of  the  Cambrian  sys- 
tem into  another  are  considered  remarkable, 
since  they  indicate  a  most  complete  revolution 
in  the  life  forms  in  any  one  region.  Thus,  of  the 
many  trilobites  found  in  the  Lower  Cambrian, 
but  few  are  known  in  the  middle  division;  and 
these,  in  turn,  differ  markedly  from  those  in  the 
Upper  Cambrian.  The  reason  for  this  absence 
of  transitional  types  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  intermediate  beds  containing  them  have  not 
yet  been  discovered.  The  trilobites  were  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  Cambrian  system,  and 
varied  much  in  size,  from  under  an  inch,  like  the 
small,  blind  ones,  agnostus,  to  others  having  a 
length  of  two  feet,  as  paradoxides.  No  verte- 
brate remains  have  been  found.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  invertebrate  life  that  existed  on 
land  in  fresh  water,  although  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  some  of  the  moUusks  found  may  have 
lived  in  estuaries  of  brackish  water,  for  the 
character  of  many  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  of 
Cambrian  time,  such  as  grits,  with  ripple-marks, 
is  indicative  of  shallow-water  conditions. 

The  thickness  of  the  Cambrian  system  is 
variable.  In  Newfoundland  it  is  about  6000 
feet;  in  Vermont  and  eastern  New  York,  7000 
feet;  in  British  Columbia,  10,000  feet.  The 
Cambrian  rocks  include  sandstones,  limestones, 
shales,  slates,  marbles,  and  quartzites,  with  oc- 
casional igneous  rocks,  as  in  the  Lake  Superior 
region  and  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  and  also 
in  Great  Britain.  The  metamorphosed  Cambrian 
rocks  are  found  in  areas  of  much  folded  strata. 
In  America  the  Cambrian  rocks  have  been  classi- 
fied under:  (1)  Georgian  series,  or  Lower  Cam- 
brian, a  local  development  in  Michigan  being 
known  as  the  Kewecnaican,  or  Keweenian;  in 
this  the  trilobite  olenellus  is  often  common.  (2) 
Acadian^  or  Middle  Cambrian,  in  which  the 
tribolite  paradoxides  is  abundant  in  places.  (3) 
Potsdam,  or  Upper  Cambrian. 

In  North  America  Cambrian  rocks  are  found 
in  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
and  Canada:  also  in  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, North  Dakota,  California,  Colorado, 
Arizona.  In  foreign  countries,  they  are  known 
in  Great  Britain,  Grcrmany,  Bohemia,  Scandi- 
navia, France,  Spain,  Sardinia,  China,  Australia, 
and  India.  The  British,  Bohemian,  and  Scandi- 
navian areas  are  of  classic  interest.  The  eco- 
nomic products  of  the  Cambrian  system  in  the 
United  States  include  the  slates  (q.v.)  and 
limonite  ore  (q.v.)  of  the  Appalachian  States, 
sandstone  in  New  York,  and  copper  ores  in 
Michigan. 


0  CAMBBIDGE. 

Consult:  W^alcott,  Tenth  Annual  Report 
Inited  States  Geological  Survey  (Washington^ 
1388)  ;  Bulletin  SI,  United  States  Geological 
Survey  (Washington,  1891);  Dana,  Manual  of 
Geology  (New  York,  1895)  ;  Geikie,  Text-book 
of  Geology  (London,  1893).  See  Geology; 
Potsdam  Sandstone. 

CAMBBIC,  kam^rlk.  A  general  term  ap« 
plied  to  the  finest  and  thinnest  of  linen  fabrics. 
It  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Cambrai  (France), 
where  such  goods  were  first  made.  Some  of  the 
finest  cambrics  of  the  present  day  are  produced 
in  Switzerland.  Scotch  cambric  is  really  a 
muslin,  and  is  made  of  cotton  with  the  fibre 
twisted  very  hard,  to  imitate  real  or  linen  cam- 
bric. 

CAMBBIDGE,  kftm'brlj  (Cam  bridge;  Neo- 
Lat.  Cantahrigia) ,  The  county- town  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire, England,  situated  on  the  Cam,  about 
57  miles  north -northeast  of  London  (Map:  Eng- 
land, G  4).  The  town,  as  a  whole,  is  less  pic- 
turesque than  its  rival,  Oxford,  and  its  main 
street,  Trumpington,  does  not  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  famous  High  Street  of  Oxford. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  of  its  college  build- 
ings are,  from  an  architectural  standpoint,  the 
equal  of  any  which  its  sister  university  pos- 
sesses; and  the  beautiful  lawns  and  gardens 
behind  the  colleges,  traversed  by  the  Cam,  fa- 
miliarly known  as  *the  Backs,'  certainly  equal 
in  beauty  the  justly  praised  Christ  Church 
Meadow  of  Oxford.  Apart  from  the  colleges  and 
the  buildings  immediately  connected  with  them, 
Cambridge  possesses  few  interesting  features. 
The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  worthy 
of  note  as  being  one  of  the  four  existing  round 
churches  in  England.  Cambridge  is  a  Parliamen- 
tary borough,  and  sends  one  member  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  city  maintains  a  large 
public  library  and  makes  large  grants  to  a  num- 
ber of  schools.  Its  water,  gas,  and  electric-light 
plants  are  in  the  hands  of  private  companies. 
Its  drainage  and  sewerage  system  has  been  re- 
cently improved.  Population,  in  1891,  37,000; 
in  1901,  38,400.  Cambridge,  probably  on  the  site 
of  the  Camboritum  of  the  Romans,  takes  its 
name  from  the  river  Cam,  which  was  anciently, 
and  is  still  in  its  upper  reach,  called  the  Granta. 
To  the  Saxons,  Cambridge  appears  to  have  been 
known  as  Grantabrj'dge.  In  870  the  Danes  rav- 
aged the  country  hereabouts,  and  are  said  to  have 
destroyed  the  town.  William  the  Conqueror  built 
a  castle  here,  and  the  town  received  its  first 
charter  from  Henry  I.  in  1118.  King  John,  in 
1200,  granted  a  charter  to  the  town,  permitting 
it  to  have  a  guild  of  merchants,  and  in  1207 
confirmed  the  burgesses  in  their  privileges  in 
perpetuity.     See  Cambridge,  University  of. 

Bibliography.  Atkinson,  Cambridge  Described 
and  Illustrated  (London,  1897)  ;  Humphry,  Cam- 
bridge (Cambridge,  1880)  ;  Maitland.  Cambridge 
Township  and  Borough  (Cambridge,  1898)  ; 
Wood,  "Cambridge  in  Early  and  Mediaeval 
Times,"  in  Builder,  Vol.  LXXXI.  (London, 
1901). 

CAMBBIDGE.  A  village  and  county-seat  of 
Henry  County,  111.,  30  miles  southeast  of  Rock 
Island,  on  the  Rock  Island  and  Peoria  Railroad 
(Map:  Illinois,  B  2).  It  is  the  centre  of  a  fer- 
tile agricultural  region,  and  exports  live  stock 
and  grain.  Population,  in  1890,  940;  in  1900, 
1345. 
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CAICBBIDGE.  A  city  and  county-seat  of 
Dorchester  County,  Md.,  tJO  miles  southeast  of 
Baltimore,  on  the  Choptank  River,  and  on  the 
8eaford  and  Cambridge  Railroad,  which  connects 
with  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Balti- 
more at  Seaford,  Del.  (Map:  Maryland,  N  6). 
It  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  district, 
aod  has  an  extensive  oyster-canning  industry, 
and  important  manufactures  of  underwear  and 
lumber.  Settled  in  1684,  Cambridge  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  Colonial  town  early  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century;  the  present  city  charter  dates  from 
1900.  Under  its  provisions,  the  mayor  is  elected 
every  two  years  by  the  city  council,  which  con- 
sists of  the  executive  and  four  aldermen,  chosen 
bv  the  citv  wards.  Population,  in  1890,  4192; 
in  1900,  5747. 

CAMBBIDOE.  A  city,  the  seat  of  Harvard 
University,  and  one  of  the  county-seats  of  Mid- 
dlesex County,  Mass.  It  is  on  the  Charles  River 
opposite  Boston,  of  which  it  is  practically  a 
suburb,  being  connected  by  several  bridges  (^iap: 
Aiassachusetts,  E  3).  It  is  entered  by  the 
Boston  and  Albany  and  the  Boston  and  Maine 
railroads,  and  electric  railroads  connect  with 
Boston  and  adjacent  towns.  The  historic  divi- 
sions are  still  locally  known  as  Old  Cambridge, 
North  Cambridge,  East  Cambridge,  Cambridge- 
port,  and  Mount  Auburn.  Cambridge  is  ir- 
regular in  shape,  generally  level*  in  surface,  and 
covers  an  area  of  about  6%  square  miles.  Its 
Mreets  and  avenues  are  shaded  with  beautiful 
old  trees,  and  there  are  many  handsome  resi- 
dences and  well-preserved  Colonial  mansions, 
among  them  the  Craigie  House,  occupied  by  Gen- 
eral Washington,  and  later  the  home  of  the  poet 
Longfellow,  now  fronted  by  a  memorial  park, 
and  Elm  wood,  the  dwelling  of  James  Russell 
Lowell.  The  principal  features  of  Cambridge  are 
Harvard  University  (q.v.),  with  its  ample 
jrrouuds  and  many  buildings, .  Radcliffe  College 
<<|.v.),  the  buildings  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Divinity  School,  the  First  Parish  Church  (Uni- 
tarian ) .  the  Shepard  Memorial  Church  ( Congre- 
gational ) ,  commemorating  Rev.  Thomas  Shepard 
(q.v.),  and  Christ  Church  (Protestant  Episco- 
pal). The  city  common  contains  a  soldiers' 
monument  and  a  statue  of  John  Bridge.  Less 
than  a  mile  from  the  university  are  the  Harvard 
Ob»er\-atory  and  the  botanical  gardens  of  eight 
acres,  filled  with  a  great  variety  of  trees,  shrubs, 
and  plants,  especially  of  native  species.  Mount 
Auburn  Cemetery,  partly  in  Cambridge,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  places  of  burial  in  the  coun- 
try, contains  the  graves  of  Longfellow,  Lowell, 
Phillips  Brooks,  and  many  other  distinguished 
men.  Among  prominent  buildings,  other  than 
those  already  mentioned,  must  be  noted  the  pub- 
lic library,  Cambridge  Hospital,  the  Latin 
School,  High  School,  Rindge  Manual  Training 
School,  the  city  hall,  the  court-house,  jail,  and 
other  county  buildings.  Cambridge  has  a  fine 
system  of  public  parks;  besides  Interior  Parks, 
the  River  Parks  include  the  entire  river-front, 
and  add  greatly  to  xhe  beauty  of  the  city. 

Among  the  industrial  establishments  of  Cam- 
bridge are  the  Riverside,  Atheneum,  and  Uni- 
versity presses,  the  latter  dating  from  the  earli- 
est printing  house  in  America,  founded  in  1639, 
which  are  all  widely  known.  There  are  also 
large  foundries  and  machine-shops,  meat-packing 
liottfies.  and  extensive  manufactures  of  soap  and 
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candles,  pianos  and  organs,  furniture,  confec- 
tionery, rubber  goods,  boilers,  chemicals,  astro- 
nomical instruments,  carriages  asd  automobiles, 
bricks,  and  many  other  articles.  The  industries 
are  centred  principally  in  Cambridgeport  and 
East  Cambridge. 

Cambridge  is  governed,  under  the  charter  of 
1891,  by  a  mayor,  elected  annually,  and  a  bi- 
cameral municipal  council,  of  which  the  board 
of  aldermen  is  elected  at  large  and  the  common 
council  by  wards.  In  the  administrative  de- 
partments, the  majority  of  officials  are  appointed 
by  the  mayor,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the 
board  of  aldermen;  the  city  council,  however, 
elects  the  city  clerk  and  assistant,  treasurer, 
auditor,  messenger,  clerk  of  committees,  solicitor, 
and  overseer  of  the  poor;  and  members  of  the 
school  board  are  chosen  by  popular  election. 
Cambridge  owns  and  operates  its  water-works. 
Some  features  of  municipal  politics  deserve 
mention.  Cambridge  is  noted  as  the  largest  city 
in  the  world  with  no  open  saloons,  and  the  no- 
license  system,  as  operated  under  the  Massa- 
chusetts law,  seems  well  established.  Municipal 
elections  are  conducted  by  local  parties  entirely 
independent  of  national  and  State  organizations. 

HiSTOBY.  Cambridge  originally  included  the 
present  towns  of  Lexington,  Arlington,  and  the 
Brighton  district  of  Boston.  It  was  settled  at 
Xewtowne,  in  1630,  by  Governor  Winthrop  and 
others,  who  intended  it  to  be  the  chief  place  of 
the  Colony,  but  found  the  peninsula  of  Shaw- 
mut  (Boston)  better  adapted  for  commerce  and 
for  defense  against  the  Indians.  Resettled  in 
1031,  it  received,  in  1633,  its  first  pastor  and 
teacher.  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker  (q.v.)  and  Rev. 
Samuel  Stone,  who  removed  with  their  con- 
•gregation  to  Connecticut  in  1636,  largely  ow- 
ing to  ecclesiastical  differences.  In  1637  the 
General  Court  ordered  that  the  college  it  had 
previously  decided  to  found  be  established  at 
Newtowne,  and  in  1638  that  Newtowne  become 
Cambridge.  In  the  same  year  the  first  class 
began  its  studies,  and  the  name  Harvard  College 
was  given  to  the  modest  institution.  (See  Hab- 
VABD,  John.)  During  the  time  Boston  was  held 
by  the  British  Army  (1775-76)  Cambridge  was 
occupied  by  the  American  Army,  and  Washing- 
ton assumed  command  in  1775  under  a  large  elm, 
which  is  still  standing.  The  city  charter  of  in- 
corporation was  granted  in  1846.  Cambridge 
claims  to  have  enlisted  the  first  company  of 
volunteers  for  service  on  the  Northern  side  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  and  during  that  con- 
flict it  furnished  4588  men  to  the  Union  army 
and  navy.  The  city  has  been  the  home  of  many 
famous  literary  men,  notably  of  Longfellow, 
Lowell,  and  Holmes. 

Population,  in  1790,  2111;  in  1830,  6072;  in 
1850,  15,215;  Nin  1880,  52,669;  in  1890,  70,028; 
in  1900,  91,886,  including  30,500  persons  of 
foreign  birth  and  3900  of  negro  descent. 

Consult:  Paige,  History  of  Cambridge  (Boston, 
1877);  Hurd  (editor),  History  of  Middlesex 
County  (Philadelphia,  1890)  ;  and  Powell,  His- 
toric T/ncns  of  New  England  (New  York,  1898). 

CAMBBIDGKE.  A  village  in  Washington 
County,  N.  Y.,  about  30  miles  northeast  of  Al- 
bany, on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad 
( Map :  New  York,  G  2 ) .  It  is  noted  principally 
as  the  seat  of  the  Cambridge  Valley  Agricultural 
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and  Stockbreeders'  Association.  Population,  in 
1890,  1598;  in  1900,  1578. 

CAMBBIDGE.  A  city  and  county- seat  of 
Guernsey  County,  Ohio,  85  miles  east  of  Colum- 
bus, on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania railroads  (Map:  Ohio,  G  5).  The  sur- 
rounding region  has  deposits  of  fine  pottery  clay, 
natural  gas,  coed,  and  iron;  these  with  the 
manufacture  of  various  products  of  iron  and 
steel,  glass,  and  pottery,  are  the  principal  fields 
of  industry.  The  city  owns  and  operates  its 
water-works,  and  has  a  public  library.  Settled 
in  1806,  Cambridge  was  incorporated  in  1837. 
It  is  governed  by  a  charter  of  1893  which  pro- 
vides for  a  mayor,  elected  biennially,  and  a  city 
council.  Population,  in  1890,  4361;  in  1900, 
8241. 

CAMBBIDGE,  Ada  (1844—).  The  pseudo- 
nym of  Mrs*  George  Frederick  Cross,  novelist, 
born  at  Saint  Germains,  Norfolk,  England,  and 
after  1870  a  resident  of  Victoria,  Australia.  She 
has  become  widely  known  by  A  Marked  Man 
(1891)  ;  The  Three  Miss  Kings  (1891)  ;  A  Little 
Minx  (1893);  At  Midnight  (1897);  Materfa- 
tnilias  (1898)  ;  Path  and  Goal  (1900)  ;  and  The 
Devastators  (1901).  She  has  also  written  sev- 
eral poems  displaying  lyrical  power.  See  Aus- 
tralian Literature. 

CAMBBIDGE,  George  William  Frederick 
Charles,  second  Duke  of  (1819-1904).  An  Eng- 
lish soldier,  son  of  Adolphus  Frederick,  Duke  of 
Cambridge.  He  was  born  in  Hanover,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  his  title  in  1850.  In  1837  he  was  colo- 
nel, and  in  1854  lieutenant-general,  commanding 
the  first  division  sent  in  aid  of  Turkey  against 
Bussia.  He  led  the  troops  at  the  Alma  and  at 
Inkerman.  In  consequence  of  ill  health  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  in  1856  became  acting 
commander-in-chief  of  the  British  Army.  He 
was  made  field-marshal,  and  in  1887  received  the 
patent  of  commander-in-chief.  In  1895  he  was 
retired,  and  succeeded  by  Lord  Wolseley  (q.v.). 

CAMBBID0E,  University  of.  The  younger 
of  the  two  ancient  seats  of  learning  in  England. 
The  origin  of  the  university,  like  that  of  Ox- 
ford, is  obscure.  The  old  Benedictine  estab- 
lishment in  Cambridge  was  swept  away  by  the 
Danish  invasions,  and  the  university  cannot 
boast  the  continuous  existence  beyond  the  Con- 
quest assigned  to  it  by  the  older  writers. 
Though  we  may  disregard  the  various  fables  of 
its  foundation  by  a  Spanish  King,  Cantaber,  by 
King  Arthur,  by  a  Saxon  King,  Sigebert,  and  by 
Gislebert  and  his  three  companion  monks  of 
Croyland,  it  seems  very  probable  that  the  uni- 
versity originated  in  some  local  educational 
movement  during  the  Twelfth  Century,  aug- 
mented, as  time  went  on,  by  such  influences  as 
the  migration  of  Oxford  students  thither  in 
1209,  and  of  students  from  Paris  in  1229.  As 
early  as  1231  a  chancellor  is  mentioned  in  a 
royal  writ,  and  two  years  later  the  university 
received  Papal  recognition.  Following  the  ex- 
ample of  Paris,  Cambridge  maintained,  besides 
Ihe  trivium  and  quadrivium  (q.v.),  or  faculty  of 
arts,  the  advanced  faculties  of  theology,  civil 
and  canon  law,  and  medicine.  It  was,  how- 
ever, not  recognized  formally  as  a  Studium  Gcn- 
erale  until  the  Papal  bull  of  1318.  Like  Paris, 
too,  Cambridge  was  governed  by  a  guild  or  cor- 
poration of  masters,  resident  teachers  called 
regents,   with   whom   resident   masters   not   en- 
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gaged  in  teaching,  called  non-regents,  were  later 
associated.  The  presiding  officer,  called  the 
chancellor,  was  elected  by  the  regents.  To  this 
new  university  the  mendicant  orders  came  very 
early,  the  Franciscans  about  1224,  the  Domini- 
cans half  a  century  later.  These,  as  well  as 
other  bodies  of  monks  and  of  friars,  established 
houses  for  their  members,  and  for  a  time  played 
a  considerable  part  in  university  affairs,  but 
their  permanent  influence  was,  save  perhaps  in 
one  direction,  not  great.  In  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  university  the  students,  here  as  else- 
where, had  boarded  and  lodged  independently. 
With  the  increasing  size  and  importance  of  Cam- 
bridge there  now  arose,  alongside  these  religious 
houses,  voluntary  associations  of  students,  liv- 
ing together  in  independent  hostels  or  halls. 
Private  benefactors,  finding  in  these  fit  subjects 
for  encouragement,  presently  began  to  endow 
these  halls,  or  to  establish  'colleges,'  often  by 
the  consolidation  of  several  halls.  This  new 
form  of  institution,  providing  for  the  support 
of  deserving  students,  combined  the  idea  of 
supervision  and  support  of  the  religious  houses, 
with  that  of  the  independence  of  the  halls.  The 
collegiate  system,  beginning  on  the  Continent, 
seems  to  have  been  carried  to  Cambridge  by  way 
of  Oxford,  and,  though  not  original  with  either, 
has  survived  in  them  alone,  giving  them  their 
unique  place  among  the  universities  of  the  world. 
The  first  of  the  t^ambridge  colleges,  Peterhouse, 
a  purely  academic  organization  with  no  mo- 
nastic discipline,  was  founded  in  1284  by  Hugh 
of  Balsham,  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  from  this  time 
for  almost  exactly  three  centuries  the  foundation 
of  colleges  continued.  With  one  exception,  the 
Cambridge  of  to-day  is  formed  of  the  colleges 
established  during  that  period.  In  this,  Cam- 
bridge differs  much  from  Oxford,  for  though  four 
colleges  were  foimded  in  Oxford  in  the  Seven- 
teenth and  Eighteenth  centuries,  the  only  per- 
manent collegiate  foundation  in  Cambridge  since 
1596  is  Downing  College,  established  in  1807. 
The  short-lived  Cavendish  College,  Selwyn  Col- 
lege (1882),  a  'hostel,*  and  the  foundations  for 
women,  Girton  (1869)  and  Newnham  (1875),. 
are  not  formally  connected  with  the  university. 
(A  list  of  colleges,  with  the  dates  of  their 
foundation,  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this 
article,  and  separate  notices  of  the  colleges  imder 
their  names  in  the  body  of  the  Encyclopaedia.) 
The  university,  thus  constituted,  played  a 
great  part  in  the  Reformation.  Humanism  en- 
tered Cambridge  early,  associated  with  the  names 
of  Sir  John  Cheke,  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  and 
Bishop  Fisher.  Of  those  closely  associated  with 
the  Reformation,  Erasmus  was  Lady  Margaret 
professor  of  divinity  from  1511  to  1514,  and 
translated  the  New  Testament  here.  Here,  too, 
William  Tyndale  and  Hugh  Latimer  began  their 
labors  in  the  new  cause,  and  from  here  came 
Cranmer,  who,  in  more  ways  than  one,  shaped 
the  English  Reformation  in  later  years.  The 
Royal  Injunctions  of  1535  mark  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  university,  for  by  them  the  new 
learning  was  finally  established.  The  study  of 
the  canon  law  was  discontinued,  public  lectures 
in  Greek  and  Latin  were  established  in  the  col- 
leges, the  Bible,  studied  in  the  light  of  the  new 
learning,  replaced  the  Sentences,  and  the  human- 
istic method  took  the  place  of  the  scholastic.  As 
elsewhere,  the  recognition  of  the  royal  supremacy 
was    enforced    here,    and   with    these   sweeping. 
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changes,  and  the  replacing  of  the  clerical  element 
in  the  university  by  lay  students,  the  medifieval 
history  of  Cambridge  may  be  said  to  close  and 
its  modem  history  to  begin. 

For  the  moment,  however,  here,  as  in  all  uni- 
versities which  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
Reformation,  the  immediate  effect  of  that  move- 
ment was  disastrous.  It  was  not  imtil  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  that  Cambridge  began  to  recover 
from  the  shock.  Then  it  became  the  stronghold 
of  advanced  Puritanism,  as  it  had  earlier  been  of 
advanced  Protestantism,  particularly  under  the 
influence  of  Cartwright,  who  was  finally  deprived 
of  his  official  position  in  the  university  on  this 
account.  Largely  owing  to  the  disturbances 
arising  from  this,  new  statutes  were  enacted  in 
1570,  which  lasted  till  the  middle  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  By  these  the  government  of 
the  university  was  practically  vested  in  the 
heads  of  the  colleges,  who  alone  elected  the  vice- 
chancellor  and  the  Caput,  or  supervising  board. 
This  turned  Cambridge  into  a  close  corporation, 
a  misfortune  not  bettered  by  the  fact  that  with 
it  went  a  tendency  to  turn  the  university  into  a 
school  of  divinity.  The  reign  of  James  I. 
is  memorable  as  the  period  when  the  university 
was  granted  the  privilege  of  returning  two 
members  to  Parliament,  which  it  still  enjoys. 
The  later  Seventeenth  Century  saw  the  rise  of 
the  school  of  Cambridge  Platonists,  and,  chiefly 
by  the  influence  of  Isaac  Newton  and  Isaac  Bar- 
row, the  beginnings  of  that  tendency  toward  the 
cultivation  of  mathematics  and  the  natural 
sciences,  which  is  still  one  of  the  chief  dis- 
tinctions between  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  Dur- 
ing the  Eighteenth  Century,  until  the  rise  of  the 
Evangelical  School,  the  same  mediocrity  and 
apathy  in  religious  matters  prevailed  here  as 
elsewhere,  but  scholarship  was  improved  by  the 
evolution  of  fthe  tripos  into  something  like  its 
present  position.  The  Nineteenth  Century  saw 
sweeping  changes,  the  reorganization  of  colleges 
and  university,  greater  freedom  in  academic 
matters,  the  abolition  of  religious  tests,  and  a 
more  liberal  idea  of  the  importance  of  certain 
studies  as  well  as  of  the  relations  between  cer- 
tain lines  of  work.  Between  1840  and  1850  sev- 
eral colleges  secured  new  charters  from  the 
Crown,  and  in  the  latter  year  a  commission  began 
a  revision  of  the  statutes,  which  led  to  the  re- 
placing of  the  Elizabethan  statutes  by  those  of 
the  new  commission  in  1858.  These  were  in  turn 
altered  in  1869  and  1871-72,  and  in  the  latter 
year  another  commission  was  appointed,  on  the 
strength  of  whose  report  (1874),  and  of  a  memo- 
rhil  issued  by  an  influential  body  in  the  uni- 
versity, the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Act  was  passed  in  1877,  and  approved  by 
the  Crown  in  1882.  This  effected  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  entire  university  system.  Meanwhile, 
various  internal  changes  had  been  taking  place. 
To  the  older  triposes  of  classics  and  mathematics, 
were  added  the  law  tripos  in  1858,  divided  into 
law  and  history  in  1872,  the  Semitic  language 
tripos  in  1878,  the  Indian  language  tripos  in 
1879,  the  mediajval  and  modem  language  tripos 
In  1S86. 

The  university  at  present  is  a  self-governing 
corporation,  administered  by  a  senate,  consisting 
of  all  doctors  and  masters,  of  whom  only  those 
in  Cambridge  have  electoral  rights.  The  Council 
of  the  Senate,  consisting  of  the  chancellor,  the 
Tioe-chanoellor,  four  heads  of  colleges,  four  uni- 


versity professors,  and  eight  associates  from  the 
senate,  prepares  agenda  for  the  senate,  chooses 
the  vice-chancellor,  and  in  general  carries  on  the 
ordinary  administration  of  the  university.  The 
funds  are  managed  by  a  financial  board,  the  cur- 
riculum is  arranged  by  a  general  board  of  stud- 
ies, separate  departments  being  in  the  hands  of 
sub-committees,  or  special  boards.  The  chan- 
cellor is  an  honorary  official,  as  at  Oxford,  usu- 
ally some  dignitary  of  the  realm,  as  are  also  the 
steward  and  the  deputy  steward.  The  vice- 
chancellor  is  the  real  head  of  the  university,  and 
is  assisted  by  deputies  and  by  two  proctors,  who, 
besides  their  duties  in  the  senate,  have  charge 
of  imiversity  discipline.  There  are,  moreover, 
two  esquire  bedells,  the  public  orator,  a  com- 
missary, an  assessor,  and  the  registrar,  who  has 
charge  of  records.  There  are  at  present  seven- 
teen colleges  besides  the  two  foundations  for 
women,  several  special  semi-collegiate  institu- 
tions not  a  part  of  the  university,  and  a  body 
of  non-collegiate  students.  The  imiversity 
proper,  as  distinguished  from  the  colleges,  is 
possessed  of  several  important  institutions.  The 
Fitzwilliam  Museum,  founded  by  Viscount  Fitz- 
william  in  1816,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
institutions  of  its  kind  in  England.  The  uni- 
versity library  contains  some  200,000  volumes, 
and  a  considerable  collection  of  MSS.  There 
are  also  fine  geological  and  anatomical  museums, 
an  excellent  observ'atory,  and  the  university  prac- 
tically controls  the  extensive  printing  and  pub- 
lishing establishment  of  the  Pitt  Press,  as  well 
as  Addenbrooke  Hospital.  Examinations  are 
held  and  degrees  are  conferred  in  the  Senate 
House,  which  contains  also  the  public  offices  of 
the  university,  and  is  the  meeting-place  of  the 
senate. 

The  existence  of  the  colleges  in  connection  with 
the  university  forms  a  peculiar,  and,  save  for 
Oxford,  a  unique  educational  organization,  not 
easy  for  an  outsider  to  understand.  Briefiy,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  college  and  the  university 
are  separate  corporations,  in  large  measure  in- 
dependent of  each  other,  but  connected  very  close- 
ly by  the  fact  that  they  form  interacting  parts 
of  an  educational  system,  and  that  they  are 
composed  of,  and  managed  by,  the  same  indi- 
viduals. The  university  is  essentially  an  exam- 
ining and  degree-conferring  body,  which  examines 
the  candidate  at  entrance,  during  his  residence, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  work,  and  confers 
degrees  on  those  men  who  meet  its  requirements. 
It  regulates  the  system  of  education,  w^ith  re- 
spect not  only  to  subjects,  but  also  to  quality,  and 
quantity  of  preparation,  it  enforces  general  dis- 
cipline, and  it  offers  certain  educational  advan- 
tages in  its  lectures,  its  libraries,  its  collections, 
and  similar  provisions.  The  college,  on  the 
other  hand,  receives  the  entering  student,  pro- 
vides him  with  lodgings  and  meals,  service,  and 
the  like,  prepares  him,  by  its  tutors,  for  the 
university  examinations,  affords  him  society  and 
recreation,  and  exercises  somewhat  more  than 
paternal  oversight  of  his  actions.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  colleges  is  in  the  hands  of  a  mas- 
ter and  fellows,  from  among  whom  are  chosen 
the  college  officials,  dean,  bursar,  and  the  like, 
as  well  as  the  teaching  or  tutorial  force  of  the 
college.  These  men,  as  masters  of  arts  of  the 
university,  form  a  great  part  of  the  senate,  and 
so  virtually  govern  it  as  well  as  the  colleges. 
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Undergraduate  life  at  Cambridge  differs  some- 
Tirhat  from  that  at  Oxford,  and  very  greatly  from 
that  in  the  United  States.  Formerly,  all  men 
belonged  to  colleges,  and  though  since  1869  it 
has  been  possible  for  men  to  belong  to  the  uni- 
versity without  being  members  of  a  college,  the 
class  of  non-collegiate  students  thus  created  has 
never  been  very  large,  most  undergraduates  being 
•connected  with  a  college.  Unlike  Oxford,  certain 
older  distinctions  among  these  are  still  main- 
tained at  Cambridge.  Four  classes  of  students 
are  recognized :  fellow-commoners,  youths  of  rank 
or  fortune,  with  special  privileges;  scholars, 
chosen  by  examination,  and  generally  receiving 
«ome  financial  aid,  as  well  as  certain  privileges; 
pensioners,  or  ordinary  undergraduates;  and 
sizars,  poor  students,  partly  or  wholly  supported 
by  the  college.  The  great  majority  of  men  live 
in  college,  though  many  of  those  belonging  to 
colleges,  and  all  the  non-collegiate  students,  live 
in  lodgings  in  the  town.  There  are  three  terms 
in  the  university  year,  the  Michaelmas,  or  Octo- 
ber term;  the  Lent,  or  winter  term;  and  the 
Easter,  or  spring  term.  These  nominally  include 
227  days,  but  actually  average  each  about  eight 
weeks  of  required  residence,  leaving  long  vaca- 
tions, during  which  much  of  the  actual  work,  or 
'reading*  as  it  is  called,  is  done.  The  students 
are  under  the  direct  charge  of  the  tutors,  who 
maintain  personal  relations  with  each  man  under 
their  charge  and  supervise  his  work,  directing 
him  in  a  way  not  knovtn  to  the  educational  sys- 
tem in  the  United  States  with  its  large  classes 
and  entire  or  partial  absence  of  personal  rela- 
tion between  student  and  instructor. 

The  degree  of  B.A.  may  be  conferred,  after  the 
required  examinations  have  been  passed,  at  the 
•end  of  nine  terms  or  three  years  of  residence. 
The  degree  of  M.A.  is  attainable  four  years  later, 
not  in  course,  but  in  consideration  of  the  pursuit 
of  literary  or  scientific  work.  The  university 
•confers  also  degrees  in  law,  theology,  medicine, 
music,  and  an  advanced  degree  in  science,  all  of 
these  latter  being  dependent  on  the  possession  of 
tlie  bachelor's  degree.  Certain  honorary  degrees 
are  also  conferred,  notably  that  of  Doctor  of 
Laws   (LL.D.). 

There  are  no  exact  equivalents  at  either  of  the 
English  universities  for  the  course  of  study  com- 
mon in  the  United  States.  The  system  of  educa- 
tion is  based  upon,  and  conditioned  by,  the  ex- 
aminations which  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
B.A.  must  take.  These  are  three  in  number. 
The  following,  from  the  1900-01  regulations,  will 
give  the  best  general  idea  of  the  system.  The 
'previous*  examination  consists  of  tw^o  parts, 
one  of  the  Gospels  (Greek),  one  Latin  classic, 
one  Greek  classic,  one  translation  of  English  into 
Latin,  and  a  paper  on  Latin  and  Greek  accidence 
and  syntax,  forming  the  first  part.  The  second 
consists  of  Pa  ley's  Evidences,  geometry,  arithme- 
tic, elementary  algebra,  and  an  English  essay. 
Candidates  for  honors  must  take  the  additional 
subjects  of  mechanics,  French,  and  German. 
The  second  or  'general'  examination  consists  of 
two  parts,  the  first  including  one  Greek  classic, 
one  Latin  classic,  algebra,  elementary  statics,  a 
translation  of  English  into  Latin  prose;  the 
second,  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles  (Greek),  some 
portion  of  English  history,  an  English  essay  on 
a  subject  connected  with  the  history  ofTered,  ele- 
mentary hydrostatics,  and  some  play  of  Shake- 
fipeare  or  a  portion  of  Milton's  works.    The  spe- 


cial or  final  examination  may  be  taken  in  any  one 
of  the  following  subjects :  theology,  losic,  political 
economy,  law,  history,  chemistry,  physics,  geol- 
ogy,  botany,  zodlogy,  physiology,  mechanics,  and 
applied  science,  music,  modem  languages,  mathe- 
matics, or  classics.  For  those  men  who  are  can- 
didates for  honors,  special  examinations,  called 
triposes,  are  provided  in  mathematics,  classics, 
moral  sciences,  natural  sciences,  law,  history, 
theology.  Oriental  languages,  medieval  and  mod- 
ern languages,  and  mechanical  sciences.  The 
sticcessful  candidates  in  the  triposes  are  ar- 
ranged in  three  classes,  according  to  their  stand- 
ing, and  have  their  names  printed  in  the  Calen- 
dar. In  all  save  the  mathematical  tripos,  these 
divisions  are  called  simply  first,  second,  and 
third  class.  The  honor  men  in  mathematics, 
however,  are  known  as  wranglers,  senior  optimes, 
and  junior  optimes,  and  the  head  of  the  first 
list,  the  best  man  of  the  year,  is  known  as  the 
senior  wrangler. 

Women  are  admitted  to  the  examinations,  and 
have  their  names  appear  in  the  Calendar,  next 
to  the  tripos  lists,  with  their  rank  attached,  but 
are  not  allowed  degrees. 

For  further  information  on  the  university 
there  are  a  number  of  books  available.  The  His- 
tory  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  by  J.  Bass 
Mullinger,  in  two  volumes  ( Cambridge,  1873-84 ) , 
covers,  so  far,  only  the  period  to  1625,  but  is  the 
best  as  well  as  the  fullest  account  up  to  that 
time.  There  is  an  excellent,  though  briefer,  ac- 
count of  the  university  and  colleges  before  1500.. 
in  H.  Rashdall,  Universities  of  Europe  in  the 
Middle  Ages  (Oxford,  1895).  Official  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  from  the  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Calendar,  and  from  the  announcements 
of  lectures  and  such  publications  as  are  issued 
from  time  to  time.  Much  incidental  information 
may  be  obtained  from  Sir  G.  M.  Humphrey's 
Guide  to  Cambridge, 

See,  also,  the  articles  in  the  present  work  on 
University;  Education;  National  Education, 
and  on  the  various  colleges  under  their  names. 

The  colleges  in  the  order  of  their  foundation, 
with  dates  and  founders,  are  as  follows : 

Peterhouse,  or  Saint  Peter's  College,  1284,  by 
Hugh  of  Balsham.  Clare,  1326,  by  Elizabeth, 
Countess  of  Clare.  Pembroke,  1347,  by  Mary  de 
Saint  Paul,  Countess  of  Pembroke.  Gonville  and 
Caius,  1348,  by  Edmimd  Gonville;  refounded  by 
William  Bateman,  1353,  and  later  by  John  Caius, 
1668.  Trinity  Hall,  1350,  by  William  Bateman, 
Bishop  of  Norwich.  Corpus  Christi,  1352,  by 
Guilds  of  Corpus  Christi  and  Virgin  Marv. 
King's,  1441,  by  Henry  VI.  Queen's,  1448,  by 
Margaret  of  Anjou;  refounded,  1465,  by  Eliza- 
beth Woodville.  Saint  Catharine's,  1473,  by 
Robert  Wodelarke.  Jesus,  1496,  by  John  Alcock, 
Bishop  of  Ely.  Christ's,  1505,  by  Margaret  of 
Richmond  and  Derby.  Saint  John  the  Evange- 
list,  1511,  by  Margaret  of  Richmond  and  Derby. 
Magdalene,  1519,  by  Thomas,  Baron  Audley  of 
Walden.  Trinity,  1546,  by  Henry  VIII.  Em- 
manuel, 1584,  by  Sir  Walter  Mildmay.  Sidney 
Sussex,  1596,  by  Lady  Frances  Sidney,  Counted 
Dowager  of  Sussex.'  Downing,  1800,  by  Sir 
George  Downing. 

Public  Hostels. — Cavendish  College,  extinct, 
1876-91.  Selwvn  College,  1882,  by  subscription. 
Ayerst  Hall,  extinct,  1884-96. 

CAMBBIDGE    PLATFOBM.     See    Conqbe- 
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GAKBBISOE  PLAT0NZST8.  A  Bch6ol  of 
writers  in  the  English  Church,  members  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century,  who  sought  to  exhibit 
the  entire  rationality  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  drew  largely  from  Plato 
in  execution  of  this  purpose.  They  were  the 
liberals  of  their  age,  and  were  often  styled 
'Latitudinarians.'  There  had  been  a  liberal 
party  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  but  its 
liberalism  was  concerned  with  Church  polity. 
It  sought  to  maintain  a  comprehensive  Church. 
The  liberalism  of  the  Cambridge  Platonists  took 
another  direction,  for  they  sought  to  emphasize 
the  great  Christian  doctrines  to  the  neglect  of 
minor  matters,  often  made  the  instruments  of 
sectarian  exclusiveness,  and  to  show  that  these 
great  doctrines  were  identical  with  the  teachings 
of  the  soundest  philosophy.  With  a  single  ex- 
ception (More,  educated  at  Emmanuel  College, 
and  of  the  Puritan  party),  they  worked  in  great 
harmonv:  while  they  naturally  belonged  to  the 
partv  tKat  had  formulated  the  Puritan  theology 
in  tiie  Westminster  Confession,  they  were  led, 
b^  the  prevailing  laxity  of  morals  and  the  mul- 
tiplication of  sects,  to  endeavor  to  overcome  the 
schism  between  divinity  and  morals.  They  were 
powerfully  inlluenced  by  the  philosophical  cur- 
rents of  their  time,  particularly  by  the  writings 
of  Descartes  (Cudworth  and  Keon),  less  so  by 
those  of  Bacon.  But  as  a  school,  they  were 
formed  by  the  study  of  Plato,  and  of  the  Chris- 
tian Fathers  who  followed  the  Platonic  course 
of  thought — ^those  of  Alexandria.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  school  was  largely  determined  by  its 
fundamental  antagonism  to  the  doctrines  of 
Uobbes,  who  founded  his  philosophy  on  the 
senses,  and  ignored  the  moral  and  religious  pos- 
tulates of  human  nature.  Against  this  philos- 
ophy the  Cambridge  Platonists  waged  uncom- 
Sromisin^  and  unceasing  war.  Their  liberalism, 
owever,  brought  them  into  suspicion,  and  they 
were  generally  regarded  with  disfavor. 

The  principal  representatives  of  this  school 
were  the  following: 

Benjamin  Whichcoie,  bom  in  Shropshire, 
March  11,  1609-10,  died  at  Easter,  1683,  in  Cam- 
bridge. His  father  was  apparently  a  country 
squire,  the  owner  of  W'hichcote  Hall.  He  was 
sent  to  Emmanuel  College  in  1626,  took  his  B.A. 
in  1629,  and  his  M.A.  in  1633,  when  he  became 
fellow  of  his  college.  In  1636  he  was  ordained, 
in  1643  presented  to  the  living  of  North  Cad- 
bury,  where  he  probably  married.  He  was  made 
provost  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1644, 
and  continued  to  occupy  this  post  till  the  Resto- 
ration, 1660,  when  he  was  displaced  by  the  royal 
order.  His  great  work  here  was  performed  as  a 
teacher,  and  particularly  as  the  preacher  of  the 
Sunday  afternoon  lecture  in  Trinity  Church.  In 
these  sermons  he  sought  to  lift  the  plane  of  cur- 
rent religious  thinking,  and  he  exercised  the 
great  influence  which  l^longs  to  those  whom  the 
sight  of  a  receptive  audience  quickens  to  elo- 
quence. After  his  removal  he  occupied  two  dif- 
ferent charges  in  London,  spending  his  last  fif- 
teen years  in  Saint  Laurence  Jewry,  where  he 
was  attentively  heard  by  a  small  but  select  con- 
gregation. He  published  nothing  himself.  After 
his  death  a  few  sheets  of  Select  Notions  were 
published  in  1685,  a  Treatise  of  Devotion  in 
1697,  then  Select  Sermons  (1698)  with  a  preface 
by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  (reprinted,  £din- 
VOL,  iv.-«. 


burgh,  1742)  ;  and  in  the  years  1700  ff.  a  new 
edition  of  the  sermons  from  the  author's  own 
MSS.  in  four  volumes,  with  a  volume  of  Apho' 
risms  (1753). 

John  Smith,  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  the 
school,  born  at  Achurch,  Northamptonshire, 
1618,  died  August  7,  1662,  has  left  behind  almost 
no  materials  for  a  biography.  He  entered  Em- 
manuel College,  Cambridge,  in  1636,  took  his 
B.A.  in  1640,  and  his  M.A.  in  1644,  at  which  time 
he  was  chosen  fellow  of  Queen's  College.  His 
health  seems  to  have  been  precarious  from  the 
first.  His  labors  were  principally  confined  to 
his  office  as  teacher,  for  which  he  had  remarkable 
qualifications.  His  preaching  was  with  a  rare 
degree  of  eloquence,  which  can  still  be  felt  in  the 
Discourses  (1660),  which  remain  to  us.  He 
gained  much  local  fame  as  a  lecturer  on  mathe- 
matics. His  personal  character  was  such  as  to 
excite  the  admiration  and  love  of  his  asso- 
ciates in  a  remarkable  degree.  As  a  founder 
of  the  school,  his  special  service  was  in  develop- 
ing the  foundations  of  a  Christian  philosophy. 

The  two  most  famous  of  the  Cambridge 
Platonists  are  Ralph  Cudtcorth  and  Henry  More, 
whose  lives  will  be  found  in  their  alphabetical 
places  in  this  Encyclopiedia.  More  obscure  were 
Nathaniel  Culverwel,  of  a  genius  and  eloquence 
like  Smith's,  who  entered  Emmanuel  in  1633 
and  took  his.  M.A.  in  1640,  was  a  fellow  and 
preacher  in  the  College  Chapel,  died  about  1651, 
and  whose  Discourse  of  the  Light  of  Nature 
was  published  1652 ;  John  Worthington,  a  native 
of  Manchester,  educated  at  Emmanuel  College, 
Master  of  Jesus  College  till  the  Restoration,  then 
held  a  succession  of  livings,  and  finally  Hackney, 
where  he  was  chosen  lecturer  in  1670,  his  Dis- 
courses being  published  in  1725,  and  Miscel' 
laniea  in  1704;  Oeorge  Rust,  fellow  of  Christ's 
College  in  1657,  after  the  Restoration  in  Ireland, 
where,  in  1667,  he  became  Bishop  of  Dromore, 
died  in  1870,  his  Discourse  of  Truth  appear- 
ing in  1682;  Simon  Patrick  (1626-1707),  Bishop 
of  Chichester,  1689,  and  of  Ely,  1691;  Edward 
Fourier,  took  his  M.A.  in  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, about  1655,  finally  Bishop  of  Gloucester; 
Joseph  Qlanvill  and  John  Norrist,  both  Oxford 
students,  but  impregnated  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Cambridge  Platonism.  Consult  John  Tulloch, 
Rational  Theology  and  Christian  Philosophy  in 
England  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  Vol.  II, 
(Edinburgh,    1872). 

CAMBBIDOESHIBE.  An  inland  agricul- 
tural county  of  England  (Map:  England,  G  4). 
Area,  820  square  miles.  About  three-fourths  of 
the  county  consists  of  arable  land,  meadow,  and 
pasture,  the  rest  being  fens.  The  chief  rivers 
are  the  Ouse,  which  crosses  the  middle  of  the 
county  from  west  to  east,  with  its  tributary  tlie 
(^am,  the  Nene,  which  borders  the  county  on  the 
north,  and  the  I^ark.  These  are  all  navigable  to 
a  certain  extent.  County  town,  Cambridge. 
Population,  in  1891,  188,961;  in  1901,  190,700. 
Consult  Conybeare,  History  of  Cambridgeshire 
(London,  1897). 

CAMBBONNE,  kaN'br1Ul^  Pierbe  Jacques 
Etienne,  Count  of  (1770-1842).  A  brave  and 
blunt  soldier  of  Napoleon,  most  widely  kno^oi, 
perhaps,  for  a  phrase  he  never  uttered.  He  was 
bom  at  Saint- SC'bastien,  near  Nantes,  fought 
in  the  VendOe  in  1792,  distinguished  himself  at 
Zurich  in  1790,  and  participated  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  Empire  between   1806  and   1813. 
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He  went  with  Napoleon  to  Elba,  and  at  Water- 
loo led  a  division  of  the  Old  Guard.  There, 
after  fighting  like  a  madman,  he  is  reported  to 
have  cried  in  answer  to  General  Halkett's  de- 
mand for  his  surrender,  La  garde  meurt  et  ne 
S€  rend  pas  (The  Guard  dies,  but  never  sur- 
renders). Cambronne  did  not  say  this,  however, 
and  he  did  surrender.  Severely  wounded,  he  was 
taken  to  London,  but  bravely  returned  to  stand 
his  trial  before  a  court  martial,  which  acquitted 
him.  In  1S20  he  was  restored  to  his  rank  in 
the  army. 

CAM'BTJSCAN'.  The  king  of  Tartary  in 
Chaucer's  8quirc*8  Tale,  The  King  of  Arabia 
and  India  sends  him  a  brazen  horse,  a  mirror, 
a  ring,  and  a  sword  of  magic  properties.  He  is 
the  father  of  two  sons,  Algarsif  and  Camballo, 
and  of  a  daughter,  Canace.  The  story  stops  after 
a  sort  of  prologue  which  promises  adventures  to 
come,  more  especially  for  Camballo  and  Canace; 
80  the  later  history  of  Cambuscan  and  his  pres- 
ents is  unknown. 

CAMBYSES,  kftm-bl'8§z,  I.  (Gk.  Ko/«^«J<n;f, 
Old  Pers.  Inscr.  Kamhujiya,  of  uncertain  ety- 
mology). The  father  of  Cyrus  the  Great  (q.v.) 
and  son  and  successor  of  Teispes  in  the  line  of 
Persian  kings  (Herod,  vii.  11,  and  the  Cyrus 
Cylinder). 

CAMBYSES  II.  (  ?  -B.C.  522)..  King  of  the 
united  realm  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  from 
B.C.  629  to  622.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Cam- 
by  ses  I.  and  son  of  Cyrus  the  Great.  Ascending 
the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  at  once 
took  the  reins  of  government  in  his  hands.  His 
brother,  Smerdis  (Old  Pers.  Bardiya),  was  made 
viceroy  of  the  eastern  provinces  of  Iran.  Cam- 
byses's  first  and  chief  design  was  the  conquest  of 
Egypt.  He  invaded  this  country  with  his  armies, 
and  in  B.C.  625  defeated  Psammetichus,  the  King 
of  Eg>'pt,  at  Pelusium.  Memphis,  the  capital, 
fell  in  the  following  year,  B.C.  624,  and  Cambyses 
was  soon  master  of  the  entire  fertile  valley  of 
the  Nile.  Nubia  was  also  subjugated,  but  not 
without  great  loss  to  his  forces,  and  an  attempt 
to  conquer  the  Ethiopians  proved  a  disastrous 
failure.  An  expedition  likewise  against  Carthage 
had  to  be  abandoned  because  the  Phoenicians  re- 
fused to  lend  their  naval  power.  It  was  now 
that  Cambyses  received  news  that  the  throne 
ot  Persia  had  been  seized,  during  his  absence, 
by  a  Magian  priest  Gaumata,  the  Pseudo- Smer- 
dis. The  usurper  impersonated  Bardiya,  or 
Smerdis,  Cambyses's  brother,  who  had  been  assas- 
sinated, though  the  people  did  not  know  it,  at  the 
instigation  of  Cambyses  himself.  Startled  by 
this  bold  impersonation  of  one  whom  he  be- 
lieved to  be  dead,  the  guilty  and  crime-laden 
Cambyses  hastened  to  retrace  his  steps  to  Persia, 
but  died  on  the  way,  B.C.  522,  at  Ecbatana, 
M'hieh  Herodotus  (iii.  62-64)  calls  a  city  of 
Syria,  but  Josephus  names  Damascus.  The 
oracle  of  Buto  had  prophesied  he  would  die  at 
Agbatana,  but  Cambyses  always  supposed  the 
Median  Ecbatana  to  be  meant  by  this.  In  cer- 
tain respects',  the  accounts  of  Herodotus  (iii.  64) 
and  Ctesias  difTer  as  to  the  manner  of  his  death, 
but  both  attribute  it  to  an  accidental  self-in- 
flicted wound.  In  the  great  Behistun  inscription 
(i.  43)  Darius  says  that  Cambyses  died  by  a 
death  self-inflicted,  but  the  word  uva-marHyui, 
lit.  *8elf-death,'  seems  rather,  though  not  neces- 
sarilv,  to  imply  suicide.    Regarding  the  character 
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of  Cambyses,  if  we  follow  Herodotus,  his  be- 
havior in  Egypt  was  little  short  of  that  of  a 
madman.  His  cruelties  and  sacrilegious  acts 
were  atrocious.  He  is  said  to  have  violated  the 
tombs  of  the  Egyptians,  and  even  to  have  put 
some  of  their  leading  men  to  death.  In  an  out- 
rageous manner  he  stabbed  the  sacred  bull  of 
Apis  so  that  it  died,  and  he  caiised  the  minister- 
ing priests  to  be  scourged  (Hdt.  iii.  29).  But  it 
must  be  added  that  this  account  is  not  easy  to 
reconcile  with  an  existing  stele  on  which  Cam- 
byses is  portrayed  as  giving  an  honorable  burial 
to  the  dead  god  Apis.  On  the  whole,  however, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  dissolute 
and  inhmnan  ruler.  See  Cybus;  Dabius;  Me- 
dia; Pebsia. 

CAMBYSES,  KINO  OF  PEBSIA.  A  tragedy 
by  Thomas  Preston,  published  in  London  in  1569 
by  John  Allde.  An  undated  edition  was  later 
brought  out  by  Edward  Allde.  It  has  been  re- 
printed by  Hawkins  and  Dodsley.  It  is  im- 
portant as  marking  the  transition  between  the 
morality  and  the  historical  drama.  It  is  written 
in  Alexandrine  rhymes,  occasionally  dropping 
into  heroics  in  the  comedy  passages.  The  melo- 
dramatic treatment  of  its  subject  is  probably 
referred  to  by  Shakespeare  in  his  now  proverbial 
expression  of  "speaking  in  King  Cambyses's  vein.'* 

CAMDEN.  A  town  and  county-seat  of  Wil- 
cox County,  Ala.,  62  miles  west  by  south  of 
Montgomery,  on  the  Louisville  and  Naahville 
Railroad.  It  is  in  the  fertile  'Black  Belt'  of  Ala- 
bama.   Population,  in  1890,  545;  in  1900,  478. 

CAMDEN.  A  city  and  county-seat  of  Oua- 
chita County,  Ark.,  115  miles  south  by  west  of 
Little  Rock,  on  the  Ouachita  River,  and  on  the 
Saint  Louis  Southwestern  and  the  Saint  Louis, 
Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  railroads  (Map: 
Arkansas,  C  4).  It  has  a  considerable  river 
trade,  shipping  cotton,  lumber,  poultry,  and  live 
stock,  and  contains  machine-shops,  cotton-com- 
press, cottonseed-oil  mill,  lumber-mills,  and 
wagon-works.  Population,  in  1890,  2571;  in 
1900,  2840. 

CAMDEN".  A  city,  port  of  entry,  and  county- 
seat  of  Camden  County,  N.  J.,  on  the  Delaware 
River,  opposite  Philadelphia,  with  which  it  ia 
connected  by  several  lines  of  steam  ferries  ( Map : 
>^ew  Jersey,  B  4).  It  is  an  important  railroad 
centre,  the  terminus  of  the  Atlantic  City  and  the 
West  Jersey  and  Seashore  railroads,  and  of  divi- 
sions of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  The  city, 
which  occupies  an  area  of  about  8  square  miles 
on  level  ground,  has  regular  streets,  one- third 
of  the  total  street  mileage  (180  miles)  being 
paved,  and,  among  the  more  notable  features, 
contains  a  city  hall  and  county  buildings,  a  hos- 
pital, the  West  Jersey  Orphanage,  and  several 
other  benevolent  institutions,  good  public  schools, 
including  an  institution  for  manual  training. 
Camden  is  an  important  shipping  point;  it  has 
large  market  gardens  in  the  suburban  districts 
adjacent,  and  is  noted  for  its  manufacturing  and 
shipbuilding  interests.  The  leading  manufac- 
tures ore  machinery,  foundry  products,  cotton 
and  woolen  goods,  oilcloth,  lumber,  chemicals, 
paints,  steel  pens,  boots  and  shoes,  etc.  The  gov- 
ernment is  vested  in  a  mayor,  and  a  unicameral 
city  council,  with  the  customary  staff  of  ad- 
ministrative officials.     Camden  spends  annually 
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10  mainteiiaiice  and  operation  about  $735,000; 
the  main  items  of  expenditure  being  $180,000  for 
eefaools,  $125,000  for  interest  on  debt,  $100,000 
lor  the  police  department,  $75,000  for  the  fire 
department,  $70,000  for  municipal  lighting,  and 
$70,000  for  the  water- works.  The  assessed  valu- 
ation of  property,  real  and  personal,  is  about 
129,000,000,  and  the  bonded  debt  $2,500,000. 
The  sewerage  system  comprises  about  100  miles 
of  mains,  and  the  water- works,  including  two 
plmnU  built  by  the  city  in  1870  and  1880,  at  a 
total  cost  of  $2,500,000,  are  under  municipal 
operation,  the  system  having  95  miles  of  mains. 
Population,  in  1890,  58,313;  in  1900,  75,935,  in- 
cluding 10,100  persons  of  foreign  birth  and  5600 
of  negro  descent.  Camden,  with  a  population  of 
1142,  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1828;  the  Cam- 
den and  Amboy  Railroad,  incorporated  in  1833, 
gave  the  city  its  early  importance  as  a  railroad 
terminus.  It  was  the  home  of  Walt  Whitman 
from  1873  until  his  death  in  1892.  Consult 
Fiftler,  A  Local  History  of  Camden  (Camden, 
1858). 

CAMDEK.  A  town  and  county-seat  of  Ker- 
shaw County,  S.  C,  32  miles  northeast  of 
Columbia,  on  the  Wateree  River,  which  is  navi- 
gable, and  at  the  intersection  of  the  Southern 
Railroad  and  Seaboard  Air  Line  systems  (Map: 
South  Carolina,  D  2 ) .  It  is  known  as  a  winter 
resort,  and  has  manufactures  of  cotton  cloths 
ind  rams,  lumber-mills,  and  an  extensive  brick- 
making  plant.  Camden  was  settled  in  1750  by  a 
colony  of  Quakers  from  Ireland,  and  in  1791  was 
incorporated  as  a  town.  It  is  governed  under  a 
charter  of  1890,  which  provides  for  a  mayor, 
elected  every  two  years,  and  a  municipal  coun- 
cil Here,  on  August  16,  1780,  an  English  force 
of  2000  under  Lord  Comwallis  defeated  an 
American  force  of  3000  under  General  Gates, 
Baron  DeKalb  being  mortally  wounded  in  the 
engagement;  and  near  here,  at  Hobkirk's  Hill 
(sec  HoBKiBK's  Hill,  Battle  of),  an  English 
force  under  General  Rawdon  repulsed  an  Ameri- 
can force  nndar  General  Greene  on  April  26,  1781. 
In  1825  a  moanment  was  erected  to  the  memory 
of  DeKalb,  Lafayette  laying  the  cornerstone.  On 
February  25,  1865,  General  Sherman  entered 
(^mden  and  destroyed  2000  bales  of  cotton,  a 
large  quantity  of  tobacco,  and  a  number  of  build- 
ing   Population,  in  1890,  3533;  in  1900,  2441. 

GAMDBM,  Chables  Pratt,  first  Earl  of 
(1714-94).  An  English  Chief  Justice  and  Lord 
Chancellor,  third  son  of  Sir  John  Pratt,  a  Chief 
Justice  under  George  I.  He  was  bom  at  Ken- 
sington and  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge. 
In  1734  he  became  a  fellow  of  his  college,  the 
next  Tear  obtained  his  B.A.  degree,  and  in  1740 
that  of  M^.  He  studied  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1738.  His  prospects  were  dis- 
couraging until  1752,  when  he  successfully  de- 
fended a  bookseller  for  libel  on  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  1757  he  was  appointed  Attorney- 
General,  and  in  1762  Chief  Justice  of  the  0)m- 
mon  Pleas.  He  presided  over  the  trial  of  Wilkes 
(a.T.)  and  declared  the  action  of  Government 
iUrgal,  an  opinion  which,  according  with  public 
mtiment,  made  him  the  most  popular  of  judges. 
In  1765  be  was  created  Baron  Camden  by  the 
Roekinghani  administration,  whose  American 
policy  and  treatment  of  Wilkes,  notwithstanding, 
be  constantly  oppoiied.  The  following  year,  al- 
tboo^  appointed  Lord  Chancellor,  he  did  not 


abandon  his  principles ;  and  four  years  after  sup- 
ported an  amendment  made  by  Chatham  on  the 
Government  address,  and  resigned  his  office. 
Henceforth  he  was  a  political  character.  He 
took  an  active  part  against  the  ill-advised  Amer- 
ican policy  pursued  by  Lord  North,  and  in  dis- 
cussions on  the  law  of  libel,  was  called  *the  main- 
tainer  of  English  constitutional  liberty.*  During 
the  Revolutionary  War  he  was  very  popular  in 
the  United  States,  and  his  memory  is  perpetu- 
ated by  many  counties,  towns,  and  villages  named 
after  him.  He  was  president  of  the  council  under 
Rockingham  in  1782-83  and  under  Pitt  from  1783 
until  his  death,  April  18,  1794.  He  was  created 
Earl  Camden  and  Viscount  Bay  ham  in  1786. 

CAMDEN,  William  (1551-1623).  An  anti- 
quarian and  historian,  sumamed  'The  British 
Pausanias.*  He  was  bom  in  London,  where  his 
father  was  a  house-painter.  May  2,  1551.  His 
education  began  at  Christ's  Hospital,  was  com- 
pleted at  Saint  Paul's  School  and  at  Oxford, 
where  he  obtained  a  BA.  degree  in  1573.  In 
1575  he  was  appointed  second  master  of  West- 
minster School,  and  while  discharging  the  duties 
of  this  office  he  undertook  the  work  which  made 
his  name  famous.  His  Britannia,  written  in  ele- 
gant Latin,  and  giving  an  account  of  the  British 
Isles  from  the  earliest  ages,  was  first  published 
in  1586,  and  it  at  once  brought  him  into  com- 
munication with  the  learned  men  of  his  time. 
Before  1607  the  work  had  passed  through  six 
editions,  being  enlarged  and  improved  by  the 
industry  of  the  author.  At  first  a  comparatively 
small  volume,  it  received  much  additional  mat- 
ter from  other  writers.  The  best-known  edition 
is  that  of  Edmund  Gibson,  in  English,  2  vols., 
folio  (1722).  The  latest  translation  is  that  of 
Gough  and  Nichols  (2d  ed.,  1806).  Bishop 
Nicholson  said  of  this  work  that  it  was  **the 
common  sun  whereat  our  modem  writers  have 
all  lighted  their  little  torches."  In  1593  Camden 
was  appointed  head  master  of  Westminster 
School;  and  in  1597  Clarencieux  King-at-Arms, 
an  appointment  which  gave  him  more  time  for 
the  pursuit  of  his  favorite  studies.  His  other 
important  works  are:  Annals  of  the  Reign  of 
Elizabeth  (latest  ed.,  1717);  A  Collection  of 
Ancient  English  Historians  (6th  ed.,  1607)  ;  An 
Account  of  the  Monuments  and  Inscriptions  in 
Westminster  Abbey  (1600)  ;  and  a  Narrative  of 
the  (hmpoicder  Plot  (1607).  He  died  November 
9,  1623,  at  Chiselhurst,  in  the  house  which  after- 
wards belonged  to  Napoleon  III.,  'and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  Before  his  death  he  en- 
dowed a  professorship  of  history  at  Oxford. 

CAMDEN  SOCIETY.  An  English .  associa- 
tion organized  in  London  in  1838,  and  named  in 
honor  of  William  Camden.  Its  object  is  the  pub- 
lication of  historical  and  literary  remains  of 
antiquarian  and  general  interest.  The  publica- 
tions began  in  1847.  After  104  volumes  had  been 
i«(sued,  a  new  series  began,  which  up  to  1900  in- 
cludes an  additional  63  volumes. 

CAMEL  (OF.,  Lat.  camelus,  Gk.  Kdfjirf\ot, 
JcamfiloSf  from  Heb.  gSmdly  camel).  A  large 
desert-dwelling  ruminant  of  two  species^  consti- 
tuting the  typical  genus,  Camelus,  of  the  family 
CamelidflP.  Both  have  been  subjugated  to  man 
since  prehistoric  times,  and  neither  is  known  or 
remembered  in  a  wild  state.  The  free  camels 
which  now  roam  in  northern  Turkestan,  where 
they  are  hunted  for  their  flesh,  hides,  and  supe- 
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rior  wool,  are  descendants  of  the  few  which  sur- 
vived the  vast  sand-storms  which,  about  1700, 
overwhelmed  the  villages  on  the  Gobi  plateau 
and  killed  all  the  people.  The  two  species  of 
camel  are  the  true  or  Arabian  camel  {Camelus 
drotnedarius) ,  having  one  hump,  and  the  Bac- 
trian  camel  {Camelua  Bactrianus),  with  two 
humps.  These  humps  are  stores  of  flesh  and  fat, 
reabsorbed  in  support  of  the  animal  when  over- 
taken by  famine,  as  is  so  likely  to  happen. 

The  former  is  the  common  and  widespread  spe- 
cies, found  from  northwestern  India  and  the  low- 
lands of  Afghanistan  down  to  the  extremity  of 
Arabia  east  of  the  Red  Sea  and  Somaliland  to 
the  south,  and  westward  as  far  as  the  African 
deserts  extend.  They  have  also  been  introduced 
into  Australia,  Spain,  Zanzibar,  and  the  south- 
western United  States,  but  without  permanent 
economic  success.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment spent  much  money  and  pains  to  acclimatize 
them  as  an  army  transport  service  in  the  dry 
southwestern  regions,  about  1857;  the  Civil 
War  interrupted  the  arrangements,  but  the  at- 
tempts made  by  private  hands  to  utilize  the  ani- 
mals were  not  profitable.  Many  were  turned 
loose  and  remained  wild  along  the  Mexican  bor- 
der, but  multiplied  very  little,  and  they  are  now 
supposed  to  be  extinct.  The  British  Government 
has  made  extensive  use  of  them  in  its  military 
operations  in  India  and  Upper  Egypt,  both  as 
baggage  animals,  and  in  hauling  artillery,  and 
as  mounts  for  a  division  of  ^cavalry*  known  as  the 
*camel  corps.*  Consult  Gleichen,  With  the  Camel 
Corps  Up  the  Nile,  I^ndon,  1888,  wherein  many 
interesting  facts  as  to  the  habits  and  qualifica- 
tions of  the  animal  are  given. 

What  coimtry  was  the  original  home  of  this 
species  is  uncertain;  it  seems  more  thoroughly 
adapted  to  a  sandy  region  than  the  Bactrian,  and 
is  presumed  to  have  had  a  more  southerly  habitat 
than  the  latter,  probably  inhabiting  Arabia  and 
perhaps  the  Sahara  when  first  enslaved  by  primi- 
tive men.  It  is  singularly  adapted  to  subsist- 
ence in  the  desert  by  the  structural  qualities  else- 
where mentioned  (see  Camelid.«:),  and  by  its 
ability  to  bite  off  and  consume  the  tough  shrub- 
bery and  even  thorny  plants  which  alone  grow 
there,  and  to  endure  the  burning  heat  and  flying 
sand.  To  this  end  it  has  acquired  not  only  the 
thick  and  broad  sole-pads,  but  the  thick  callosi- 
ties on  the  joints  of  the  legs  and  on  the  chest 
upon  which  it  rests  (in  a  kneeling  posture) 
when  it  lies  down;  moreover,  the  nostrils  may 
be  closed  against  the  flying  dust,  and  the  eyes 
are  shaded  and  shielded  by  very  long  eyelashes. 
Its  extrepiely  acute  sense  of  smell,  especially  for 
water,  is  anotlier  life-saving  provision.  All  these 
qualities  have  combined  to  render  it  so  highly 
serviceable  to  man  in  the  great  wastes  that  sepa- 
rate the  habitable  regions  south  and  east  of  the 
Mediterranean,  Black,  and  Caspian  seas,  that  it 
is  safe  to  say  these  could  never  have  been  colo- 
nized and  have  been  the  scenes  of  the  momentous 
incidents  and  impulses  they  have  contributed  to 
civilization  had  it  not  been  for  the  assistance  of 
this  ungainly  and  unlovely  creature.  "I  can 
sipeak  from  experience,"  remarks  Captain  Wellby 
CTwixt  Sirdar  and  Menelik,  New  York,  1901), 
"of  this  marvelous  endurance  of  camels,  for  on 
a  previous  trip  in  Somaliland  I  once  marched 
with  a  string  of  camels  for  eleven  days,  during 
which  time  none  of  them  had  a  drop  [of  water] ." 


The  Bactrian  camel  is  better  adapted,  by  its 
smaller  size  and  heavier  build,  harder  and  more 
cloven  feet,  longer  and  finer  wool,  and  other  qual- 
ities, to  a  rocky  and  cooler  region,  and  its  home 
is  central  Asia,  from  northern  Turkestan  to  Mon- 
golia. Itfi  endurance  is  equally  remarkable, 
under  different  circumstances,  with  that  of  its 
southern  congener,  for  it  withstands  the  awful 
climate  of  the  Tibetan  plateau,  where  the  tem- 
perature rises  to  140°  F.  in  summer  and  sinks  to 
Arctic  cold  in  winter;  it  tramps  with  burdens  of 
tea  or  hauling  wagons  or  sledges  over  the  plains, 
and  often  through  wintry  snows,  from  Peking  to 
Lake  Baikal,  and  carries  heavy  loads  over  the 
lofty  passes  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  and  across  the 
flinty  plains  of  Afghanistan,  and  thence  to  Per- 
sia. It  is  this  ability  to  endure  climatic  ex- 
tremes, variety  of  fare,  and  famine,  which  has 
perpetuated  the  camel  through  a  longer  generic 
history  than  that  of  almost  any  other  animal, 
and  has  made  it  of  so  much  service  to  mankind 
in  regions  imendurable  by  most  cattle  or  horses. 

The  Arabian  camel  carries  twice  the  load  of  a 
mule.  The  Bactrian  camel  is  sometimes  loaded 
with  1000  or  even  1500  poimds  weight,  although 
not  generally  with  so  much.  A  caravan  some- 
times contains  1000,  sometimes  even  4000  or  5000 
camels.  The  supply  of  food  carried  with  the 
caravan  for  the  use  of  the  camels  is  very  scanty; 
a  few  beans,  dates,  carob-pods,  or  the  like,  are 
all  that  they  receive  after  a  long  day's  march, 
when  there  is  no  herbage  on  which  they  may 
browse.  The  pace  of  the  loaded  camel  is  steady 
and  uniform,  but  slow — about  2*^  miles  per 
hour.  Some  of  the  slight  dromedaries,  however, 
can  carry  a  rider  more  than  100  miles  in  a  day. 
The  motion  of  the  camel  is  peculiar,  jolting  the 
rider  in  a  manner  extremely  disagreeable  to 
those  who  are  imaccustomed  to  it;  both  the  feet 
on  the  same  side  being  successively  raised,  so 
that  one  side  is  thrown  for^'ard,  and  then  the 
other. 

The  patience  of  the  camel  has  been  celebrated 
by  some  authors,  but  this  is  mainly  indifference 
and  stupidity.  It  submits  because  it  knows  no 
better,  cares  nothing  for  its  niaster,  is  influenced 
io  a  very  slight  degree  by  either  kindness  or 
harshness,  is  unhappy  when  alone,  and  always 
untrustworthy;  is  cowardly,  and,  at  the  rutting 
season,  is  subject  to  sudden  and  violent  fits  of 
rage,  when  it  uses  its  teeth  with  terrible  effect. 

The  camel  produces  only  one  young  one  at  a 
time,  or  rarely  two.  It  lives  thirty  or  forty 
years.  During  the  long  ages  it  has  been  subject- 
ed (the  word  'domesticated*  hardly  applies)  to 
man,  almost  as  many  breeds  have  been  created  as 
in  the  case  of  the  rose,  and  there  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  those  bred  as  baggage  animals  and 
those  reared  for  the  saddle;  the  latter,  light 
and  swift,  often  capable  of  traversing  100  miles 
of  desert  a  day,  are  'dromedaries,*  whether  one- 
humped  or  two-humped. 

The  great  value  of  the  camel  to  the  desert  peo- 
ple is  due  to  its  manifold  usefulness,  for  besides 
its  utility  as  a  carrier  of  both  man  and  his  bur- 
den, and  as  a  means  of  trade,  its  flesh  is  good 
food,  and  the  milk  is  excellent;  from  the  hair, 
cloth,  ropes,  etc.,  are  made;  the  hide  is  service- 
able; the  bones  (in  eastern  Asia)  serve  as 
ivory;  and  the  dung  is  in  some  regions  almost 
the  sole  dependence  of  the  nomads  for  fuel.  The 
animal  is  nevertheless  steadily  decreasing  in  im- 
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portanoe  by  the  advance  of  railways,  the  opening  a  section  of  the  ruminants  termed  Tylopoda,  in 
of  wagon  roads,  and  other  supersessions  of  its  reference  to  the  character  of  the  feet.  This 
service,  even  in  the  remoter  parts  of  its  arid  family  is  composed  of  two  genera — Camelua,  with 
domain.    See  Plate  of  Camels  and  Llamas. 

CAMEL  (from  camel,  as  carrying  heavy  bur- 
dens). A  water-tight,  box-like  contrivance  de- 
signed for  lifting  ships,  sunken  weights,  etc.  The 
use  of  wooden  floats  for  lightening  the  draught  of 
a  ship  to  permit  her  to  pass  over  a  shoal  or  bar 
is  very  old,  but  the  invention  of  hollow  floats,  or 
camels,  is  ascribed  to  the  Dutch,  and  their  first 
use  is  said  to  have  been  about  1G88.  The  ordi- 
nary camel  is  a  simple  rectangular  box  float,  and 
is  much  used  in  navy-yards  and  private  ship- 
building establishments.  The  camels  designed  by 
the  Dutch  were  sometimes  a  hundred  feet  or  more 
in  length,  20  feet  broad,  and  made  to  fit  the  sides 
of  the  ship;  they  were  allowed  to  fill  with  water, 
hauled  up  close  to  the  vessel's  sides,  and 
secured  in  place  by  chains  and  lashings.  When 
the  ship  reached  the  shoal  or  bar  the  water  was 
pumped  out  of  the  camels,  and  the  increased 
buoyancy  thus  obtained  raised  the  ship  enough 
to  materially  decrease  her  draught.  Modern 
camels  which  are  used  in  wreck-raising  are  gen- 
erally built  of  steel  and  fitted  with  machinery 
for  working  the  chains  which  support  the  wreck 
or  attach  it  to  the  camel. 

CAMEL-BIBD.    The  ostrich ;  a  book-name. 

CAMEL  CRICKET,  or  Camel  Locust.  A 
mantis  (q.v.). 

CAMEL^DJE  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  jcd/it^Xof, 
kamilos,  camel ) .    The  camel  family,  constituting 


» 


FKBT  OF  rOSBIL  CAMELS. 

Boom  of  the  fBet»  showing  progressive  deTelopment  toward  increase  of  size,  union 
otmetepodials,  etc.:  1.  Protylopue  (Eocene) ;  2.Po6brotherium  (Oligocene);  3.  Oom- 
pbotherlam  Stembergl  (John  Day  Beds) ;  4.  Qomphotherium  cameloides  (Loup  Fork 
Bed«);  ft.  ProcAmelus  (Loup  Fork  Beds).  (After  Wortman.) 


SKULLS  OF  CAMELS. 

1.  PoSbrotherlum,  an  extinct  primitive  type.  2.  Existing 
camel,  showing  change  in  dentition. 

two  species  (see  Camel),  and  Llama,  the  Amer- 
ican llamas,  considered  by  some  naturalists  one 
species,  by  others  four.  (See  Llama.)  These 
oninials  agree  in  peculiarities  of  structure,  which 
separate  them  from  other  ruminants,  mainly  as 
follows:  Though  a  full  set  of  incisor  teeth  are 
present  in  the  young,  only  the  outermost  con- 
tinue through  life  as  iso- 
lated laniariform  teeth ; 
canines  are  present  in 
both  jaws,  and  the  mo- 
lars are  solenodont  in 
type.  The  skeleton  has 
many  peculiarities,  of 
which  a  striking  one  is 
the  excessive  compara- 
tive length  of  the  thigh- 
bone, and  the  detachment 
of  the  hind  leg  from  the 
body.  The  limbs  are  long, 
the  ankle-bones  peculiar, 
and  all  traces  of  pha- 
langes are  lost,  except 
the  third  and  fourth. 
These  are  not  incased  in 
matched  hoofs,  like  other 
artiodactyls,  but  the  foot 
consists  of  tw^o  elongated 
toes,  each  tipped  with  a 
small,  nail-like  hoof,  the 
feet  resting  not  upon  the 
hoofs,  but  upon  elastic 
pads  or  cushions  under 
the  toes.  In  the  camels 
the  toes  are  united  by  a 
common  sole,  thus  rest- 
ing upon  one  extended 
pad,  instead  of  having 
each  a  separate  one,  as 
in  the  llama  group,  the 
broader  expanse  of  the 
foot  enabling  the  ani- 
mals of  the  one  genus 
more  easily  to  traverse 
the  loose  sand  of  the  des- 
ert,    while     the    narrow 
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form  and  separation  of  the  toes  in  the  other 
is  suited  to  tne  uneven  surface  of  rocky  heights. 
The  head  is  long,  without  any  horns  or  antlers, 
the  lips  extended  and  mobile,  the  neck  of  un- 
usual length;  the  blood- curpuscles  are  oval  in- 
stead of  circular,  as  in  all  other  mammals,  and 
the  digestive  organs  are  characterized  by  a  re- 
markable peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  the 
stomach.  "Though  these  animals  ruminate,"  to 
quote  Flower  and  Lydekker,  "the  ...  in- 
terior of  the  rumen  or  paunch  (see  Ruminant) 
has  no  villi  on  its  surface,  and  there  is  no  dis- 
tinct psalterium  or  manyplies.  Both  the  first 
and  second  compartments  are  remarkable  for  the 
presence  of  a  number  of  pouches  or  cells  in  their 
walls,  with  muscular  septa,  and  a  sphincter-like 
arrangement  of  their  orifices,  by  which  they 
can  be  shut  oflf  from  the  rest  of  the  cavity,  and 
into  which  the  fluid  portion  only  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  is  allowed  to  enter."  Such 
is  the  celebrated  arrangement  by  which  the 
camel  stores  in  its  stomach  more  water  than  it 
can  immediately  use,  and  by  gradually  using  it 
U  able  to  make  far  longer  journeys  across  arid 
regions  than  otherwise  would  be  possible.  This 
has  customarily  been  regarded  as  a  very  strik- 
ing special  provision  for  the  needs  of  the  camel 
of  the  desert;  but  it  is  equally  characteristic 
of  the  llanms,  which  inhabit  well-watered  re- 
gions, and  has  evidently  descended  to  both  from 
a  remote  common  ancestry,  regardless  of  present 
environments.    See  Alimentabt  System. 

The  structural  evolution  of  the  camel  recalls 
that  of  the  horse.  (See  Equid^e.)  In  the  old- 
«st  Tertiary  rocks  of  the  ancient  lake  region  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  at  the  dawn  of  the  Eocene, 
have  been  found  diminutive  remains  suggesting 
this  tyx)e,  and  in  the  Upper  Eocene  fossil  skele- 
tons lindoubtedly  cameloid.  These  belong  to  an 
animal  (Prototylops)  hardly  larger  than  a  jack- 
rabbit,  yet  camel-like  in  many  particulars.  It 
had  four  distinct  toes,  of  which  the  third  and 
fourth  were  most  useful,  while  the  lateral  sec- 
ond and  fifth  were  smaller ;  the  metapodial  bones 
were  disconnected,  and  there  was  no  space  be- 
tween the  bunodont  molars  and  the  front  teeth, 
where  the  canines  and  incisors  were  alike.  By 
changes  that  went  on  analogous  to  those  in  other 
ungulates,  there  is  found  in  subsequent  cameloid 
forms  increase  in  size,  and  a  constant  tendency 
toward  acquiring  the  dentition  and  pedal  anat- 
omy characterizing  modern  forms.  The  next 
advanced  form  is  greater  in  size,  and  the  lateral 
toes,  no  longer  useful,  hang  to  the  side  of  the 
foot  above  the  ground  like  a  deer's.  A  steady 
increase  of  size  goes  through  the  ascending  for- 
mations of  the  Miocene,  until  we  reach  Pro- 
camelus,  at  the  top  of  the  Miocene  (Loup  Fork 
beds  of  Wyoming),  which  was  as  big  as  a 
sheep  and  very  llama-like,  with  teeth  nearly  of 
modem  type  and  the  metapodial  bones  firmly 
united  when  fully  adult.  During  the  Miocene 
the  western  American  plateau  seems  to  have 
been  an  arid  desert,  and  under  such  conditions 
were  developed  the  large,  splayed  feet,  bereft  of 
the  useless  side  toes,  the  great  sole-pads,  and 
the  pouched  stomach  that  characterize  the  race. 
At  the  close  of  the  Miocene,  however,  there 
came  alxmt  a  steady  change  toward  a  warmer, 
moister  climate,  inducing  forest  growth,  which 
put  an  end  to  camel  life  in  North  America. 
Meanwhile  they  had  migrated  into  South  Amer- 
ica,   where    fossil    remains    of    great   size    are 


found,  and  where  the  family  still  survives,  in  the 
modified  and  perhaps  degenerate  forms  of  the 
llamas;  and  also  northwestward  to  Siberia,  and 
thence  into  Central  Asia,  where  their  remains 
are  found  in  the  Pliocene  rocks  of  In4ia,  but 
not  earlier.  Here  the  conditions  were  favorable, 
and  the  modem  camels  seem  to  have  developed. 
It  thus  appears  that  North  America  was  the 
original  home  of  the  Camelidse,  and  that  they 
"were  derived  from  pig-like  animals  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  tme  ruminants."  For  particu- 
lars as  to  American  fossil  camels,  consult  Wort- 
man,  Bulletin  American  Museum  Natural  His- 
tory, X.  (New  York,  1898). 

CAM'ELiafA  (Neo-Lat.,  probably  from  Gk. 
Xo/«a/,  chamai,  on  the  ground  -f  \tpoy,  linon, 
flax).  A  genus  of  cmciferous  plants  embracing 
about  a  dozen  species,  most  of  which  are  Euro- 
pean. Camelina  sativa  is  cultivated  in  Europe 
and  Asia  for  the  oil  contained  in  the  seed.  The 
stalks  cont'iin  a  kind  of  fibre,  which  is  some- 
times used  for  making  brooms.  The  plant  has 
become  introduced  into  the  United  States,  where 
it  is  known  as  false  flax,  or  gold  of  pleasure, 
and  is  considered  a  bad  weed.  S«b  Gold  op 
Pleasure. 

CAICEI/LIA  (Neo-Lat.,  named  after  Joseph 
Kamel,  a  Moravian  traveler  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  who  first  described  the  Camellia  ja- 
ponica ) .  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Temstrcemiaceffi,  neany  hardy  evergreen  shrubs 
or  trees,  and  natives  of  China,  Japan,  and  the 
north  of  India.  Camellias  are  now  extensively 
cultivated  as  greenhouse  shrubs  in  Europe  and 
in  the  United  States.  Many  varieties  are  in 
cultivation.  The  best  known  and  most  esteemed 
is  Camellia  japonica,  a  greenhouse  shrub.  Its 
leaves  are  ovate-elliptical,  almost  acuminate  and 
serrate  shining;  the  flowers  are  without  stalks, 
mostly  solitary,  large,  and  rose-like.  It  is  a 
native  of  Japan,  and  there  and  in  China  it  has 
been  carefully  cultivated  from  time  immemorial. 
In  its  wild  state  it  has  red  flowers,  and  the  red 
single  camellia  is  much  used  by  gardeners  as  a 
stock  on  which  to  graft  the  fine  varieties,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  generally  double.  The 
colors  of  the  cultivated  forms  are  various,  in- 
cluding red,  white,  and  yellow,  and  the  varieties 
also  differ  much  in  the  form  and  position  of  the 
petals.  The  flowering  time  is  in  autumn,  win- 
ter, and  spring.  Camellias  grow  best  in  cool 
houses.  Free  access  of  air  is  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  water  must  be  given  very  liberally, 
yet  with  such  caution 'that  the  soil  may  never 
remain  soaked  after  the  immediate  wants  of  the 
plant  arc  supplied.  The  proper  soil  for  camel- 
liad  is  a  loose  blacH  mold ;  a  little  sand  and  peat 
are  often  advantageously  mixed  with  loam  to 
form  it.  Camellias  are  often  propagated  by 
cuttings,  or  layers,  but  generally  by  grafting 
or  inarching.  The  single  camellia  is  also  propa- 
gated by  seed,  and  in  this  way  the  best  stocks 
for  grafting  are  procured.  Of  the  other  species 
of  camellia,  the  most  hardy,  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  is  Camellia  reticulata.  The  seeds  of 
certain  varieties,  as  Camellia  oleifera  and  drupi- 
fera,  are  used  in  China  for  the  production  of  an 
olive- like  oil.  The  tme  tea-plant  is  a  close  ally 
of  the  camellia.    See  Tea. 

CAMEI/OPABD.     See  Gibaffe. 
CAMEL  OPAJt^ALIS   (Gk.    Kt!i^fi\or^p6a\it, 
kamelopardalis,  giraffe,  literally  camel-pard,  from 
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1.  CAPER   PLANT   (Capparis  spinoaa),   ahowing   adible        3.  BLUEBELLS  (Campanula  rotiindifolia).  ^^-^ 

buda.  4.  CARAWAY   SEED  (Capum  carta; 

2.  CANARY  SEED  GRASS  (Phalarla  Ca#iarienaia).  5.  CAMELLIAS  (Camellia  Japonica; 

6.  CANNAS  OR   INDIAN   SHOT  (Canna  Indica  var.). 
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K^MV^of,  kameloa,  camel  +  irdpdaXts,  pardalis^ 
pard).  A  constellation  defined  by  Hevelius,  be- 
tAveen  the  pole-star,  Auriga,  Cassiopeia,  and  the 
bead  of  Ursa  Major,  which  consists  of  stars  of 
moderate  magnitudes,  forming,  in  imagination, 
the  shape  of  a  giraffe. 

CAM^EIiOT,  or  CALBUBY,  kftl'bgrl.  A 
steep  hill  in  the  parish  of  Queen's  Camel,  Somer- 
setshire, England,  6  miles  from  Ilchester  (Map: 
England,  D  5),  identified  by  tradition  with 
Camelot,  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  legendary 
King  Arthur  (q.v.).  Others  state  that  Camelot 
*wa8  the  name  given  in  the  mediaeval  romances 
to  the  city  which  grew  up  out  of  the  permanent 
cfuarters  of  the  second  Augustan  legion  at  Caer- 
leon-upon-Usk. 

CAMELOT.  The  legendair  site  of  King  Ar- 
thur's castle  and  court.  It  has  been  variously 
located  in  Somersetshire,  at  or  near  Winchester, 
Hampshire,  and  in  Wales.  Shakespeare  favored 
the  first,  Tennyson  and  Capell  the  second,  and 
Caxton  the  third  site.  The  monks  of  Glaston- 
bury were  chiefly  responsible  for  the  'Somerset* 
theory,  which  they  maintained,  especially  in  the 
P'ourteenth  Century,  for  the  purpose  of  attract- 
ing pilgrims  and  thus  enriching  their  abbey. 
It  is  often  mentioned  in  English  literature,  not- 
ably in  King  Lear  and  The  Lady  of  8halott. 

CAMEL'S  HAIB.  A  fabric  woven  from  the 
hair  or  wool  of  the  camel,  by  Persians  and 
Arabs,  for  tents  and  clothing.  In  early  ages 
rough  garments  of  this  stuff  were  worn  by  monks 
and  priests  by  way  of  penance.  It  is  now  im- 
ported into  Europe  and  used  extensively  in  the 
manufacture  of  dress  materials,  whose  chief 
characteristic  is  a  rough  and  hairy  surface. 
Cow's  hair  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  in 
the  cheaper  grades  of  Bo-calle4  camel'B-hair 
goods.  A  fine  grade  of  camel's  hair  is  used  for 
artists'  brushes. 

CAMEN,  kH^men,  or  KAMEN.  A  town  in 
the  Province  of  Westphalia,  Germany,  on  the 
Seeseke,  10  miles  southwest  of  Hamm.  It  is  a 
thriving  industrial  centre,  with  coal-mines,  paper- 
mills,  and  iron-foimdries.  Population,  in  1900, 
9888. 

CAME^JE  (Lat.,  Old  Lat.  casmence,  muses, 
prophetesses,  connected  with  carmen,  song) .  In 
Roman  mythology,  nymphs  possessing  the  power 
of  prophecy,  as  Cannenta  and  Egeria.  They 
bad  a  sacred  grove  in  Rome,  just  outside  the 
Porta  Capena.  (See  Egeria.)  The  Roman  poets 
often  apply  the  name  Camen<E  to  the  nine  Muses 
of  Grecian  myth. 

CAMENZy  ka^mtots.    See  Kamenz. 

CAMEO  (It.  cammeo,  Fr.  camie,  Med.  Lat. 
cammiEua) .  Gems  cut  in  relief  are  called  cameos, 
in  opposition  to  those  that  are  hollowed  out  so 
ns  to  yield  a  raised  impression,  which  are  called 
intaglios,  Tlie  term  cameo,  however,  is  applied 
more  especially  to  those  diminutive  pieces  of 
sculpture  which  are  prepared  from  precious 
stones  having  two  strata  or  layers  of  different 
r^ilors,  the  undermost  of  which  is  left  to  form 
the  background,  the  object  to  be  represented 
being  cut  in  the  upper  one.  The  stone  generally 
used  for  this  purpose  by  the  ancients  was  the 
variegated  saraonyx. 

True  cameos  were  probably  not  made  before 
the  Third  Century  B.C.,  though  in  very  early 
times  we  find  the  backs  of  «eala  decorated  with 


figures  in  relief,  so  especially  in  the  acarahwi, 
seals  decorated  on  the  back  with  the  sacred 
beetle  of  Egypt.  As  precious  stones  were  used 
in  the  Orient  and  among  the  Greeks  after  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  for  many  decorative  pur- 
poses, the  Greek  artistic  sense  sought  to  raise 
this  decoration  to  a  higher  plane,  and  this  seems 
to  have  led  to  the  carving  of  the  gems  into  re- 
liefs. At  this  period  cameos  were  very  exten- 
sively used,  not  only  as  personal  ornaments,  but 
in  cups,  vases,  candelabra,  and  other  objects  of 
domestic  luxury.  Paterae  and  other  vessels  were 
frequently  worked  out  of  a  single  stone,  upon 
which  were  exhibited  a  whole  series  of  figures 
of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship.  Many  of 
the  antique  cameos  which  have  been  preserved 
are  wonderfully  beautiful,  both  in  design  and 
execution.  Of  the  Alexandrian  cameos,  probably 
the  finest  is  the  "Tazza  Famese,"  a  shallow  dii^h 
cut  from  a  single  sardonyx,  and  now  in  Naples. 
Other  very  fine  specimens  of  the  early  period 
are  the  Gonzaga  cameo  in  Saint  Petersburg  and 
a  companion  in  Vienna,  containing  the  portraits 
in  profile  of  a  man  and  a  woman.  They  are  com- 
monly said  to  be  portraits  of  Ptolemy  II.  and 
his  Queen,  ArsinoS,  but  are  quite  as  probably 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Olympias  (so  Furt- 
wftngler).  Of  cameos  of  the  Roman  time,  many 
fine  specimens  are  to  be  found  in  the  Continental 
museums.  Especia;lly  noteworthy  are  the  Gemma 
Augustea  in  Vienna,  and  the  large  sardonyx  in 
Paris;  both  show  Roman  emperors,  Augustus 
and  Tiberius,  triumphing  over  barbarians.  Very 
celebrated  is  the  "Cupid  and  Psyche"  fonnerly 
in  the  Marlborough  collection,  now  in  the  Bos- 
ton Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  by  Tryphon,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 
The  stones  on  which  many  of  these  cameos  are 
cut  are  of  surprising,  and,  in  modem  times,  un- 
equaled  size  and  perfection.  Cameos  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  made  in  mediaeval  times;  but 
the  art  revived  in  Italy,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Medici,  and  the  production  of  cameos,  both 
in  pietra  dura  and  in  shell,  has  there  become  a 
branch  of  art  manufacture  of  considerable  im- 
portance. Impressions  from  antique  cameos  in 
glass,  sulphur,  porcelain,  and  other  materials 
are  produced  in  many  places,  and,  for  artistic 
purposes,  possess  all  the  value  of  the  originals. 

The  manufacture  of  cameos  from  artificial 
substances  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancients. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  an  imita- 
tion of  cameo  in  glass  is  the  famous  Barberini 
or  Portland  vase,  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  ground  is  blue,  the  figures,  which  are  in  low 
relief,  being  of  a  delicate,  half- transparent  white. 
(See  PoBTLAND  Vase.)  Another  example  is  a 
beautiful  vase,  similar  in  color,  in  the  Naples 
Museum,  the  figures  of  which  represent  a  Bacch- 
analian sacrifice.  Many  fragments  of  the  same 
kind  of  manufacture  exist  in  other  cabinets, 
and  from  it  the  modern  W^edgwood  ware  (q.v.) 
was  imitated. 

A  shell  cameo  is  a  cutting  in  relief  on  a 
precious  stone  or  a  shell.  It  is  opposed  in 
meaning  to  intaglio,  which  signifies  a  cutting 
into  the  stone  or  shell.  In  intaglio  work,  fur- 
thermore, only  gems  of  a  uniform  color  are  used, 
while  in  cameo  engraving  or  cutting  it  is  desir- 
able to  choose  such  stones  or  shells  as  possess 
layers  of  varying  colors,  such  as  onyx,  agate,  or 
tropical    sea-shells.      These    differing   tints    art 
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skillfully  utilized  by  intelligent  engravers,  so 
that  at  different  depths  of  the  cutting  very 
beautiful  and  effective  gradations  of  color  are 
obtained.  Shell,  perhaps,  gives  the  most  deli- 
cate results,  owing  to  the  nearness  of  the  color 
to  that  of  flesh,  and  the  general  use  made  of  the 
human  figure  and  head  as  subjects  for  cameo 
engraving.  The  art  is  cme  of  great  antiquity, 
and  the  engraving  of  precious  stones  and  of 
shells  in  distinct  bands  of  color  has  been  prac- 
ticed since  about  B.C.  150.  Probably  stone  and 
shell,  more  or  less  engraved  as  ornament,  talis- 
man, and  seal,  are  of  still  more  remote  times. 

Inasmuch  as  Egypt  was  the  birthplace,  as  it 
were,  of  belief  in  amulets,  charms,  and  phylac- 
teries of  all  kinds,  it  naturally  came  to  pass 
that  it  was  the  earliest  country  to  develop  and 
to  encourage  the  production  of  these  emblems 
which,  for  the  individual,  possessed  a  magical 
and  religious  significance.  From  the  time  of  the 
dynasties  of  the  first  Pharaohs  to  the  period  of 
the  domination  of  the  Romans,  the  inhabitanta 
of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  men  and  women,  all 
wore  about  the  neck,  on  the  finger,  or  hung  some- 
where on  their  garments,  cut  or  engraved  gems 
of  a  talismanic  character,  which  also  served,  in 
some  sort,  as  a  personal  seal.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  no  country  of  ancient  times  has  produced 
in  such  profusion  precious  stones  in  relief  and 
in  intaglio.  It  was  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
period  that  the  cameo  reached  its  perfection. 
The  century  of  Scopas,  Praxiteles,  Lysippus,  and 
Apelles  produced  an  artist  in  gems  whom  all 
antiquity  praises,  but  from  whom  there  has  not 
come  down  to  us  a  single  signed  work.  This 
artist  is  Pyrgoteles.  Pliny  and  many  others 
speak  of  him  as  the  ablest  engraver  of  a;ll  time, 
and  place  him  in  the  same  rank  as  the  above- 
mentioned  sculptors  and  painters.  Pjrrgoteled 
probably  engraved  several  portraits  of  Alexan- 
der in  cameo  and  intaglio,  though  none  can  be 
authenticated.  Although  cameo  is  sculpture  in 
miniature,  we  see  by  this  that  it  encaged  the 
talents  of  really  great  artists.  Among  tne  largest 
examples  of  ancient  cameo  work  is  the  Sainte 
Chapelle  agate  in  Paris  (13  x  11  inches),  repre- 
senting the  apotheosis  of  Augustus,  and  the 
Vienna  onyx,  an  allegorical  representation  of 
the  coronation  of  Augustus.  These  surpass,  in 
size  and  beauty  of  execution,  the  best  of  modern 
productions  in  this  art. 

Bibliography.  Agostini,  OemmiB  et  Sculp- 
turw  AntiqucB  Depict<p  ab  L.  Augustino  (Paris, 
1685)  ;  Zanetti,  Le  gemme  antiche  (Venice, 
1750);  Marsh,  Cameo  Cutting  (London,  1891); 
Thompson,  "On  the  Working  of  Shell  Cameos," 
in  Art  Journal  (ib.  1898)  ;  Davenport,  Cameos 
(ib.  1900);  and  especially  Furtwftngler,  Die 
Antiken  Gemmen  (Leipzig  and  Berlin,  1900). 

CAME&A  LTJ^CIDA  (Lat,  light  chamber). 
A  device  fitted  to  the  eyepiece  of  a  compoimd 
microscope  to  enable  the  observer  to  trace  upon 
a  sheet  of  paper  the  magnified  image  of  the  ob- 
ject as  seen.  It  is  constructed  in  various  forms, 
the  simplest  of  which  is  a  small  plate  of  glass 
attached  to  the  eyepiece  at  an  angle  of  45  de- 
grees, as  sho^Ti  in  Fig.  1.  A  portion  of  a  slide 
or  cover  glass  fixed  to  the  eyepiece  with  wax  can 
be  employed  for  this  purpose.  In  using  the 
camera  lucida^  the  tube  of  the  microscope  is 
placed  in  a  nearly  horizontal  position,  and  a  sheet 
of  paper  laid  on  the  table  beneath  the  eyepiece. 


The  rays  coming  through  the  eyepiece  are  re- 
flected into  the  eye  from  the  glass,  thouch  com- 
ing apparently  from  the  paper  below,  where  an 
enlarged  image  of  the  object  is  seen.    The  out- 
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line  of  the  image  can  readily  be  traced  with  a 
pencil,  and  in  this  way  an  accurate  representa- 
tion of  the  object  can  be  quickly  made.  Instead 
of  the  simple  mirror  of  glass,  SOmmering  em- 
ployed a  flat,  circular  piece  of  polished  steel  or 
speculum  metal,  whose  diameter  was  somewhat 
smaller  than  that  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  The 
rays  are  reflected  vertically,  and  enter  the  eye, 
as  do  also  those  from  the  paper  which  come  to 
the  eye,  after  passing  oy  tne  edges  of  the  mir- 
ror. A  prism,  so  constructed  that  total  reflec- 
tion occurs  one  or  more  times,  is  often  employed, 
and  the  arrangement  of  Wollaston,  which  is  fre- 
quently used,  is  illustrated  in  the  figures  and 
described  below.  It  consists  of  a  small  quadri- 
lateral prism  of  glass,  which  Fig.  2  shows  in 
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perpendicular  section,  held  in  a  brass  framer 
which  is  fitted  in  front  of  the  eyepiece  by  a  suita- 
ble mounting,  or  attached  to  an  upright  rod,, 
having  at  its  lower  end  a  screw-clamp,  to  flbc  it 
to  the  edge  of  a  table.  The  prism,  being  at  the 
height  of  about  a  foot  from  the  table,  has  ita 
upper  face  horizontal.     Two  of  its  faces,  as  in 
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the  figure,  are  at  right  angles;  the  contiguous 
faces  make  respectively  with  them  angles  of 
67%°,  so  that  the  remaining  obtuse  angle  con- 
tains 135°.  Rays  coming  from  an  object  and 
falling  nearly  perpendicularly  on  the  first  sur- 
face enter  the  prism,  and  undergo  total  reflection 
at  the  contiguous  surface;  they  then  fall  at  the 
same  angle  on  the  next  surface.,  and  are  totally 
reflected  again;  finally,  they  emerge  nearly  per- 
pendicular to  the  remaining  surface.  An  eye,  as 
in  the  figure,  then  receives  the  emergent  pencil 
through  one  part  of  the  pupil,  so  that  an  image 
of  the  object  is  seen  projected  upon  a  sheet  of 
paper  upon  the  table.  The  rays  from  the  paper 
and  pencil  passing  the  edge  of  the  prism  enter 
the  other  part  of  the  pupil;  and  the  pencil  and 
image  being  seen  together  upon  the  paper,  a 
sketch  of  the  latter  can  be  made.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  practical  difficulty — the  image  and  the 
drawing-pencil  are  at  distances  sensibly  different 
from  the  eye,  and  so  cannot  be  seen  together  dis- 
tinctly at  the  same  time.  To  obviate  this,  a 
plate  of  metal,  with  a  small  aperture,  as  an  eye- 
hole, is  placed  at  the  edge  under  the  eye,  so  that 
the  rays  through  the  prism,  and  those  from  the 
drawing-pencil,  which  both  pass  through  the 
eye-hole,  form  only  very  small  pencils.  A  con- 
vex lens  is  also  sometimes  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  form  of  camera  lucida  devised  by 
Abbe  is  also  used  with  the  microscope.  It  con- 
sists of  two  right-angle  prisms  with  their  by- 
pothenusal  faces  placed  together  and  a  reflecting 
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FIG.  8.  ABBE'S  OAMKBA  LUOBA. 

mirror,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  separating  sur- 
face,  ad,  is  formed  by  a  thin  film  of  silver,  ex- 
cept a  circular  space  at  6c,  through  which  the 
direct  rays  from  the  microscope  pass,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  arrow  OM.  To  an  eye  placed  at  O, 
the  rays  from  the  paper  are  reflected  by  the 
mirror  8p,  and  again  at  the  silver  film  between 
the  prisms,  so  that  the  image  of  the  magnified 
object  appears  on  the  paper.  This  arrangement 
is  so  mounted  that  it  can  readily  be  moved  to  and 
from  the  eyepiece.  By  using  a  finely  divided 
glass  scale  as  an  object,  we  may  obtain  projected 
on  the  paper  a  magnified  image  of  the  divisions, 
so  that  the  width  of  the  intervening  spaces  can 
be  measured.  A  ratio  between  the  scale  divis- 
ion, unmagnified  and  as  they  appear  on  the  pa- 
per at  a  distance  of  10  inches  from  the  eye,  will 
give  the  magnifying  power  of  the  microscope. 
Consult  Carpenter,  The  Microscope  and  its  Reve- 


lations, 8th  ed.,  edited  by  Dallinger   (Philadel- 
phia, 1901). 

CAMEBA  OBSCTJOEtA  (Lat.,  dark  chamber). 
A  light-tight  box,  with  a  convex  lens  at  one  end 
and  a  screen  at  the  other,  on  which  an  image  is 
produced.     This  screen  is  generally  a  piece  of 
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ground  glass,  or  translucent  paper,  so  that  the 
image  may  be  viewed  from  behind.  The  rays 
of  light  coming  from  an  object  pass  through  tne 
lens,  and  w^hen  they  reach  the  screen  form  an 
image  which  can  be  received  on  a  sensitive 
plate  and  preserved  in  the  form  of  a  negative. 
If  the  screen  is  placed  at  the  appropriate  focal 
distance,  a  sharp  representation  of  an  object  can 
be  obtained.  The  hmnan  eye  is  a  simple  form  of 
camera  obscura,  the  crystalline  lens  and  retina 
occupying  the  relative  positions  of  lens  and 
screen.  The  lens  is  not  essential  for  the  forma- 
tion of  an  image,  as  with  a  small  opening  a 
picture  is  also  produced.  Such  an  image,  while 
free  from  distortion,  is  not  apt  to  be  sharp,  and 
a  long  exposure  in  making  a  negative  is  re- 
quired. 

The  invention  of  the  camera  obscura  is  of 
importance  on  account  of  its  being  the  prototype 
of  the  modern  photographic  camera,  and  is 
claimed  for  a  number  of  celebrated  men.  The 
first  of  these  is  Roger  Bacon,  who  lived  in  the 
Thirteenth  Century,  and  after  him  comes  Alberti, 
about  two  centuries  later.  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
the  famous  painter  and  scientist,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  says  that  if 
you  place  yourself  in  an  hermetically  closed 
room,  facing  a  building,  landscape,  or  any  other 
object  directly  lighted  by  the  sun,  and  then  cut 
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a  small  circular  hole  in  the  shutter,  images  of 
the  objects  outside  will  be  thrown  on  any  sur- 
face facing  the  hole,  and  will  be  reversed.  Such 
was  the  condition  of  the  camera  until  the  tirae 
of  Cardan,  about  the  middle  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century,  when  he  improved  it  by  the  addition 
of  a  convex  lens  at  the  aperture.  The  instru- 
ment in  this  form  is  described  in  his  ^ork  De 
Suhtilitate,  In  1569  Giambattista  della  Porta, 
of  Naples,  to  whom  the  invention  is  generally  as- 
cribed, in  the  seventh  book  of  his  work  on 
>jatural  Magic,  gives  a  detailed  description  of 
the  apparatus,  and  in  his  instrument  he  placed 
an  inclined  mirror  before  the  lens,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  pictures  were  rendered  brighter 
and  erect,  instead  of  inverted.  Porta's  camera 
obscura  attracted  general  attention,  and  the  in- 
strument was  soon  provided  for  the  coimtry 
houses  of  the  wealthy,  being  placed  usually  in 
a  small  conical  building,  with  a  white  table  or 
surface  in  the  centre,  on  which  the  pictures  were 
projected.  A  more  modem  form  is  shown  in 
Fig.  1. 

The  camera  obscura  in  the  form  of  a  box, 
with  inclined  mirror  and  a  piece  of  ground  glass 
or  paper  on  which  the  images  could  be  traced, 
was  invented  by  Hooke  in  1679.  This  instru- 
ment has  since  become  familiar  in  the  form  of 
an  optical  toy,  shown  in  diagram  in  Fig.  2, 
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though  the  same  principle  has  been  made  use  of 
in  certain  pieces  of  scientific  apparatus.  The 
camera  obscura  in  its  simple  form  of  lens  and 
screen,  suitably  incased,  was  first  used  for  pho- 
tographic work  by  Humphry  Davy  in  1802,  at 
a  time  when  he  was  engaged  in  experiments 
with  Wedgwood.  After  this,  the  camera  ob- 
scura was  used  by  all  the  early  experimenters 
in  photography  (q.v.),  and  the  instrument  has 
since  been  developed  and  amplified  to  a  remark- 
able degree.     The  photographic  camera  is  con- 
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structed  in  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  styles, 
depending  in  the  main  on  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  to^  used.  In  general,  it  consists  of  two 
boxes,  joined  by  a  flexible  and  light-proof  ma- 
terial, such  as  a  bellows  of  leather,  rubber,  or 
cloth,  and  susceptible  of  being  moved  toward 
or  from  each  other,  so  that  the  distance  be- 
tween the  lens«imd  focal  plane  or  position  where 


the  image  is  received  can  be  varied.  In  one  of 
these  boxes,  or  on  an  upright  board  taking  its 
place,  the  lens  is  mounted,  atid  on  the  other 
there  is  a  frame  carrying  a  piece  of  ground 
glass,  which,  at  the  time  of  taking  the  picture, 
is  removed  and  the  sensitive  plate  or  film  sub- 
stituted. This  is  contained  in  a  holder  so  con- 
structed that  the  sensitive  surface  occupies  the 
same  position  as  the  original  focusing  glass. 

The  construction  of  a  camera  varies  with  the 
use  or  process  for  which*  it  is  intended.  Thus, 
for  out-of-door  work  portability  and  rapidity  of 
adjustment  are  essential,  whereas  in  a  studio 
or  laboratory  rigidity  and  adaptability  are  de- 
manded. A  view  camera  does  ndt  require  any 
considerable  length  of  bed,  or  base,  as  the  ground 
glass  is  never  distant  from  the  lens  a  much 
greater  amount  than  the  principal  focus  (q.v.), 
as  the  pictures  are  generally  on  a  reduced  scale. 
If  a  camera,  however,  is  designed  for  copying  or 
enlarging,  then  it  must  have  a  long  bed,  as  the 
distance  from  the  lens  to  the  ground  glass  will 
be  as  many  times  greater  than  the  distance  be- 
tween the  original  object  and  the  lens  as  it  is  de- 
sired to  enlarge  the  picture.  Frequently  in  the 
case  of  hand-cameras  the  ground  glass  ia 
omitted,  and  the  proper  focus  is  obtained  by 
reference  to  a  graduated  scale  on  the  bed,  on 
which  are  marked  the  foci  corresponding  to 
different  distances. 

The  use  of  films  and  increased  ease  of  ma- 
nipulation has  made  photography  universally 
popular,  and  there  are  almost  as  many  styles  of 
cameras  as  there  are  individual  tastes.  See  arti- 
cle Photography. 

CAM'EBA'BrcrS,  Joachim  (1500-74).  A 
distinguished  Grerman  classicist,  bom  at  Bam- 
berg, April  12,  1500,  of  a  family  which  original- 
ly bore  the  name  Liebhard ;  'for  this  Camerarius 
(Ger.  Kammermeiater)  was  substituted,  since 
the  office  of  chamberlain  to  the  Prince-Bishop  of 
Bamberg  was  hereditary  in  the  family.  At  the 
age  of  thirteen,  Camerarius  entered  the  Universi- 
ty of  Leipzig,  where  the  infiuence  of  Cieorg 
Held,  with  whom  he  was  on  intimate  terms,  led 
him  to  devote  himself  to  the  classics.  He 
eventually  was  second  only  to  Melanchthon 
(q.v.)  in  arousing  an  interest  in  classical  study 
in  GJermany.  In  1518  he  began  to  teach  Greek 
•at  Erfurt,  but  in  1521  he  moved  to  Wittenberg, 
where  he  attached  himself  to  Melanchthon.  At 
the  latter's  recommendation,  he  was  appointed 
to  teach  Greek  and  history  in  Nuremberg  in 
1526.  Nine  years  later  he  was  called  to  the 
University  of  Tfibingen  as  professor  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  literatures.  In  1541  he  went  to  Leip- 
zig, where  he  continued  to  lecture  until  his  death, 
April  17,  1574.  He  contributed  to  the  eminence 
of  this  university,  not  only  by  his  teaching  and 
WTiting,  but  also  by  the  practical  measures  of 
university  reform  which  he,  with  certain  asso- 
ciates, was  able  to  carry  through.  He  was  espe- 
cially distinguished  for  his  critical  judgment,  in 
which  he  surpassed  Melanchthon,  while  hia 
knowledge  of  the  classics  was  not  inferior  to  that 
of  his  friend,  so  that  he  deserves  to  be  regarded  as 
the  greatest  German  classicist  of  his  century.  His 
works  were  very  numerous.  Besides  biographical 
and  theological  writings,  the  most  important  are 
the  following  editions:  Homeric  Poems,  with  the 
so-called  scholia  of  Didymus  (Basel,  1541); 
Greek  Elegiac  Poets   (Basel,  1650) ;   Theooritua 
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(Frankfurt,  1545);  Sophocles  (Basel,  1556); 
Herodotus  (Basel,  1540  and  1557);  Thucydides, 
with  the  scholia  (Basel,  1540  and  1557)  ;  Theo- 
pknuius  (Basel,  1541).  He  was  also  co-editor  of 
the  edition  of  Galen,  published  by  Cratander 
(Basel,  1538,  et  seq.).  After  Camerarius's  death, 
a  number  of  Greek  works  and  Latin  translations 
were  published  by  his  relatives.  Among  the  Latin 
authors  edited  by  him  should  be  named  Quintilian 
with  Commentary;  Cicero  (Basel,  1540);  manv 
separate  works  between  1542-1558;  above  all 
his  edition  of  Plautus  (Basel,  1552),  for  which 
he  employed  the  so-called  Codex  Vetus  Camerarii 
and  the  Codex  Occur tatus,  and  thus  for  the  first 
time  secured  a  certain  basis  for  the  text.  A 
full  list  of  his  works  may  be  found  in  P5kel, 
Pkilologisches  Schriftstellerlexikon  (Leipzig, 
1882).  0)nsult  Bursian,  Oeschichte  der  klassi- 
schen  Philologie  in  Deutschland  (Munich,  1883 )» 
pp.  185-90. 

CAHTRKABirrS,  Rudolf  Jakob  (1665-1721). 
A  German  botanist  and  physician,  4>rofessor  of 
medicine  and  director  of  the  botanic  garden  at 
TQbingen.  He  was  the  first  to  recognize  sexual 
differences  in  plants    (1694). 

CA1D5BIN0,  krmftr$^n6  (Lat.  Camerinum). 
A  city  in  central  Italy,  with  a  bishopric  dating 
from  252  and  an  archbishopric  dating  from 
1787,  between  the  CJhienti  and  the  Potenza, 
about  70  miles  southwest  of  Ancona  (Map: 
lUly.  H  4).  The  cathedral,  built  in  1832,  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter.  The  town 
possesses  a  university,  founded  in  1727  (the 
smallest  in  Italy),  and  a  library  of  40,000  vol- 
umes. There  are  also  the  archiepiscopal  palace, 
the  ducal  palace,  the  new  palace,  and  a  oronze 
fUtue  of  Sixtus  V.,  erected  in  1587.  The  chief 
industry  is  silk-growing.  Population,  in  1881, 
12,000;  in  1901,  12,542. 

CAICEBLEN^GO,  or  CAM'EBLIN^OO  (It, 
chamberlain ) .  The  officer,  generally  a  cardinal, 
who  controls  the  financed  and  the  secular  inter- 
ests of  the  Pope.  During  a  vacancy  in  the  Holy 
See,  he  is  sole  head  in  things  temporal,  and  pre- 
sides over  the  apostolic  chamber  or  palace.  In 
things  spiritual,  however,  he  is  assisted  by  the 
other  cardinals. 

CAX'EBOH,  Abchibald  (c.l77M836).  An 
American  clergyman,  bom  in  Scotland.  He 
studied  at  Transylvania  Seminary  (later  Uni- 
versity), Lexington,  Ky.,  was  licensed  to  preach 
io  1795,  ordained  in  1796,  and  in  the  latter  year 
was  installed  over  the  churches  of  Akron,  Fox 
Run,  and  Big  Spring.  For  many  years  the  only 
Presbyterian  clerg3rman  in  a  wide  extent  of 
territory,  he  was  opcupied  with  itinerant  labors 
iwfll  1828,  from  wfcich  time  he  was  pastor  of 
the  churches  at  Shelbyville  and  Mulberry.  With 
the  Rev.  David  Rice)  he  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
organization  of  the  Presbyterian  d^hurch  in 
Kentucky.  Among  his  publications  are:  The 
Forkful  Steward  (1806);  An  Appeal  to  the 
Scriptures  (1811)  ;  A  Defence  of  the  Doctrines 
of  Grace  (1816) ;  and  A  Reply  to  Some  Armin- 
tM  Questions  on  Divine  Predestination  (1822). 

CAXSBON,  Sir  Chables  (1841  —  ).  A 
Seotch  journalist  and  politician,  bom  in  Dublin. 
He  J^tudied  at  Madras  College,  Saint  Andrews, 
and  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  at  the  medical 
Bchools  of 'Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna^  and  from 
1864  to  1874  edited  the  North  British  Daily 
J#«a.     Prom   1874  to  1885  he  was  member  of 
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Parliament  for  Glasgow,  from  the  subdivision  of 
the  constituency  in  1885  until  1895  sat  for  the 
College  division,  and  in  1897  was  elected  for 
the  Bridgeton  division.  He  introduced  into  the 
House  the  resolutions  whose  carriage  effected  the 
introduction  of  sixpenny  telegrams,  the  previous 
minimum  charge  having  been  a  shilling.  He  has 
published  monographs  on  political  and  other 
subjects. 

CAMEBONy  Sir  Chables  Alexandeb  (1830 
— ).  An  Irish  physician  and  chemist.  He  was 
bom  in  Dublin,  and  was  educated  in  Dublin  and 
Guemsey  and  in  Germany.  In  1862  he  became 
public  analyst  for  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  in 
1867  was  appointed  professor  of  hygiene  and 
chemistry  in  the  Royal  Ck)llege  oi  Surgeons  in 
Ireland.  The  following  are  a  few  of  his  valuable 
publications:  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemis- 
try (in  collaboration  with  J.  S.  W.  Johnston, 
10th  ed.  1897);  A  Manual  of  Hygiene,  Public 
and  Private  (1874)  ;  Lectures  on  fhe  Preserva- 
tion of  Health  (1868)  ;  The  Prevention  of  Con- 
tagious  Diseases  (1871). 

CAMEBON,  Chables  Duncan  (  ?  -1870). 
An  English  soldier  and  explorer.  He  partici- 
pated in  the  Kaffir  War  of  1846-47,  and  after- 
wards in  the  Crimean  War,  and  served  with 
distinction  at  Kars,  and  subsequently,  on  special 
duty,  at  Trebizond.  In  1860  ne  was  appointed 
British  consul  in  Abyssinia,  but  he  did  not  as- 
sume the  duties  of  this  office  until  early  in  1862. 
In  June  of  this  year  he  proceeded  from  his  resi- 
dence at  Massowah  to  (^ondar,  for  the  purpose 
of  delivering  a  letter  and  presents  from  Queen 
Victoria  to  King  Theodore,  but  he  was  here 
thrown  into  prison  by  the  King  in  1864  for  al- 
leged interference  in  Abyssinian  politics,  and 
was  held  for  two  years,  when  he  was  surrendered 
to  Rassam,  the  agent  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Soon  afterwards  he,  with  Rassam  and 
other  persons,  was  again  imprisoned  by  King 
Theodore,  and  the  party  was  released  only  when 
a  British  force  advanced  to  their  rescue.  Came- 
ron's account  of  his  experiences  was  published 
in  the  Parliamentary  Printed  Papers  (1868-69); 

CAMEBON,  Donald  (c.1695-1748).  A  Scot- 
tish chief,  l^own  as  *The  Gentle  Lochiel.'  He 
was  born  at  Achnacarrie,  Lochiel,  Inverness. 
He  supported  the  Young  Pretender,  Charles  Ed- 
\('ard,  who  landed  in  Scotland  in  1745.  When 
Lochiel  suggested  awaiting  reinforcements  from 
France,  Charles  taunted  nfm  into  invasion  of 
England.  Lochiel  took  Edinburgh  in  September, 
1745,  distinguished  himself  at  Prestonpans, 
marched  as  far  south  as  Derby,  returned  to  Scot- 
land and  captured  Falkirk.  Governed  by  his 
'strict  but  just  and  humane  discipline,  his  com- 
mand gained  honorable  repute  by  their  conduct 
and .  forbearance.  He  opposed  the  plan  of  the 
night  attack  on  Cumberland's  army  at  Culloden, 
where  he  was  severely  wounded.  After  vicissi- 
tudes, he  escaped  to  France,  where  he  was  after- 
wards master  of  horse  to  *the  Young  Chevalier.' 
He  is  the  hero  of  CampbeU's  poem,  LochieVs 
Warning, 

CAMEBON,  Sir  Duncan  Alexander  (1808- 
88).  An  English  soldier.  He  entered  the 
army  in  1825,  became  a  colonel  in  1854,  and 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Crimean  War.  He 
commanded  a  regiment  at  the  Alma,  and  the 
•Highland  Brigade  at  Balaklava  and  at  the  siege 
of  Sebastopol,  where  he  took  a  prominent  part 
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in  the  assault  upon  the  outworks.  He  command- 
ed the  troops  in  New  Zealand  in  1863,  and  in 
the  following  year  was  made  a  knight  com- 
mander of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  in  recognition 
of  his  services  against  the  Maoris.  He  became 
lieutenant-general  in  1868  and  general  in  1874, 
and  from  1868  to  1875  was  governor  of  the 
Koyal  Military  College  at  Sandhurst. 

CAMEBON,  George  Fbedebiok  (1854-85).  A 
Canadian  poet,  bom  at  New  Glasgow,  Nova 
Scotia.  Educated  at  Queen's  University,  Kings- 
ton, he  passed  several  years  in  the  United 
States  and  then  returned  to  Canada,  becoming 
editor  of  the  Kingston  News.  A  master  of 
rhythm  and  cadence,  Cameron  was  the  most  in- 
tensely lyrical  poet  Canada  has  yet  produced. 
His  verse  was  praised  by  Swinburne,  Tennyson, 
and  Matthew  Arnold.  Consult:  Lyrics  on  Free- 
dom,  Love,  and  Death,  edited  by  C.  J.  Cameron 
(Boston,  1887);  and  Stedman,  Victorian  An- 
thology  (New  York,  1895). 

CAMEBON,  James  Donald  (1833—).  An 
American  capitalist  and  politician,  known  as 
*Don*  Cameron.  He  was  bom  in  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  the  eldest  son  of  Simon  Cameron  (q.v.); 
graduated  at  Princeton  in  1862,  and  became  en- 
gaged in  banking  and  various  industrial  enter- 
prises. As  president  of  the  Northern  Central 
Railroad,  he  did  great  service  to  the  Union 
cause  during  the  Civil  War.  In  1876  he  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  War,  and  in  March,  1877, 
succeeded  his  father  as  United  States  Senator. 
By  successive  reflections  he  retained  his  seat 
until  1897,  when  he  retired  from  public  life. 
In  1880  he  was  chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee. 

CAMEBON,  John  (1579-1625).  A  Scotch 
scholar  and  divine.  He  was  bom  in  Glasgow 
and  was  educated  at  the  university  of  that  city, 
where,  in  his  twentieth  year,  he  held  an  appoint- 
ment as  reader  in  Greek.  In  1600  he  set  out  to 
travel  in  France,  where  his  ability  and  erudition 
secured  for  him  a  philosophical  professorship 
in  the  University  of  Sedan.  He  afterwards 
actpd  as  a  Protestant  clergyman  in  Bordeaux, 
and  on  the  death  of  GoiYiarus  (1618),  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  divinity  chair  in  the  University 
of  Saumur,  an  appointment  he  held  until  1620, 
when,  returning  to  Britain,  he  was  appointed 
principal  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  (1622)  ; 
but  in  less  than  a  year  he  returned  to  Saumur; 
thence  to  Montauban,  where  he  received  a  di- 
vinity professorship  (1624).  Here  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  party  who  advocated  a  civil  war 
made  him  many  enemies,  by  one  of  whom  he  was 
stabbed  in  the  street  (May  13,  1625)  ;  and  he 
died  from  the  effects  of  the  wound  a  few 
months  later.  He  was  considered  one  of  the 
best  scholars  of  his  time;  in  biblical  critfcism 
he  was  inclined  to  be  perverse ;  where  there  was 
a  difficulty,  he  usually  chose  the  opposite  view 
to  that  held  by  other  divines,  especially  Beza. 
His  theological  opinions  were  of  a  somewhat 
lax  character,  his  works  being  said  to  be  the 
foundation  of  Amyraut's  doctrine  of  universal 
grace.  So  he  is  called  the  founder  of  the  mod- 
erate Calvinistic  school  of  Saumur.  His  col- 
lected works  were  published  with  a  memoir  by  L. 
Cappel   (Geneva,  1042). 

CAMEBON,  RiCHABD  (  ?  -1680).  A  Scotch 
minister,    bora     in    Falkland,     Fife.     He    was 
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founder  of  the  sect  of  Cameronians,  a  term 
popularly  applied  to  but  declined  by  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterians.  The  son  of  a  trades- 
man, he  was  an  apt  pupil  at  the  village  school, 
and  while  still  a  *youth  became  schoolmaster 
and  precentor.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
itinerant  field-preachers,  and,  possessing  nat- 
ural eloquence,  was  licensed  and  admitted  to 
their  numbers.  In  1679  he  joined  banished 
friends  in  Holland,  but  returned  in  1680,  and 
with  others  strenuously  resisted  the  measures 
that  reinstated  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scot- 
land, and  proscribed  the  meetings  for  public 
worship  of  unauthorized  religious  bodies.  He 
persisted  in  preaching  iu  the  fields  and  antago- 
nized the  Government  by  an  attitude  of  de- 
fiance. In  June,  1680,  with  twenty  well-armed 
companions,  he  entered  the  town  of  Sanquhar, 
and  in  the  market-place  formally  renounced  al- 
legiance to  Charles  II.,  for  abuse  of  power,  and 
declared  war  against  him  and  his  adherents. 
He  retired  ,to  tne  hills  between  Nithsdale  and 
Ayrshire,  and  succeeded  in  evading  capture  for 
a  month,  though  a  price  of  5000  marks  was  set 
upon  Cameron's  head  by  the  Government,  and 
3000  for  the  heads  of  the  other  leaders.  They 
were  surprised  by  a  superior  force  in  Aird's 
Moss,  July  20,  1680,  and  after  a  brave  fight 
Cameron  was  killed.  His  hands  and  head  were 
cut  off  and  fixed  upon  the  Netherbow  Port,  Edin- 
burgh. The  followers  who  escaped  were  induced 
by  the  Edinburgh  Convention  of  1689  to  assist 
in  the  revolution,  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
reno^vned  Cameronian  regiment  (q.v.)  of  the 
British  Army.  Consult  Herkless,  Richard  Cam- 
eron, in  Famous  Scots  Series  (New  York,  1896). 

CAMEBON,  Simon  (1799-1889).  An  Ameri- 
can politician.  He  was  bom  in  Donegal,  Pa., 
was  a  printer  and  then  an  editor,  and  early  in 
life  became  prominent  in  State  and  national 
politics.  In  return  for  his  services  toward  secur- 
ing the  renomination  oif  Andrew  Jackson,  he  ob- 
tained the  Pennsylvania  political  patronage  and 
valuable  Government  contracts,  and  thus  ac- 
quired the  beginnings  of  his  great  fortune. 
Largely  through  his  efforts  James  Buchanan 
was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  and  later 
became  President.  In  1845  Mr.  Cameron,  now 
very  wealthy,  was  elected  by  the  Democrats  to 
the  United  States  Senate.  He  had  always  been 
a  protectionist,  and  when  his  term  expired 
(1849)  he  became  a  leader  of  the  People's  Party 
and  fused  it  with  the  new  Republican  Party,  and 
was  again  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1856.  In 
1860  he  was  a  prominent  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  the  convention  that  nominated  Lincoln, 
and  in  1861  was  by  the  latter  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  War,  though  his  appointment  was  bitterly 
opposed  by  many  men  of  prominence.  Soon  after 
becoming  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  he  expressed 
himself  in  favor  of  arming  fugitive  slaves,  a. 
policy  which  President  Lincoln  then  opp«eed» 
and,  much  evidence  being  adduced  in  Congress  to 
prove  the  corruption  of  his  administration  of  the 
department,  he  was  asked,  in  January,  1862,  tc 
resign  his  portfolio.  From  then  until  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  served  as  United  States  Minister 
to  Russia.  He  rendered  the  country  a  valuable 
service  in  opposing  the  efforts  of  those  who 
sought  to  defeat  Lincoln's  renomination.  He  was 
chosen  United  States  Senator  in  1866  and  again 
in    1872.      In   the   administration   of   President 
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Hayes  he  strenuously  opposed  the  executive  pol- 
icy of  civil-service'  reform,  and  in  1877  he  re- 
signed his  seat  in  order  tUat  his  son,  James  Don- 
ald Cameron,  might  be  elected  in  his  place,  there- 
by virtually  keeping  in  the  family  the  almost 
entire  control  of  the  Republican  party  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

CAMEBOK,  Vebney  Lovett  (1844-94).  An 
English  explorer.  He  was  bom  at  Weymouth, 
Dorsetshire,  entered  the  British  Navy  in  1867, 
and  saw  service  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  In 
1873  he  was  sent  by  the  Royal  Geographical  So- 
ciety on  a  second  expedition  to  relieve  Living- 
stone. In  August  Lieutenant  Cameron  met  Liv- 
ingstone's servants  bearing  their  master's  body 
to  the  coast.  Cameron  resolved  to  push  on,  and 
was  the  first  European  to  cross  tropical  Africa 
from  east  to  west,  reaching  the  Atlantic  in  No- 
vember, 1875.  He  found  some  of  Livingstone's 
papers  and  a  map,  explored  the  southern  half  of 
Lake  Tanganyika «  and  learned  that  the  Lualaba 
was  really  the  Upper  Congo.  On  his  return  he 
received  many  honors,  including  a  DiC.L.  from 
Oxford.  He  was  also  chosen  to  membership  in 
more  than  thirty  scientific  societies.  He  was 
promoted  to  commander  in  the  navy.  He  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  travels  under  the  title 
Across  Africa  (2  vols.,  1876,  2d  ed.,  1885).  In 
1878-79  he  traveled  in  Asiatic  Turkey  and  on  his 
return  published  Our  Future  Highicay  (1880), 
advocating  a  railway  from  Tripoli  to  India.  In 
1882,  in  company  with  Sir  Richard  Burton,  he 
visited  the  African  Gold  Coast  in  search  of  gold. 

CAM'ESOOnANS.  Followers  of  Richard 
Cameron  (q.v.),  of  Scotland;  officially  known 
as  Reformed  Presbyterians.  (See  Presbtte- 
siA^-isM.)  They  are  moderate  Calvinists,  and 
assert  that  the  will  of  man  is  deternlined  only 
by  the  practical  judgment  of  the  mind; 
that  the  cause  of  men's  doing  good  or  evil  pro- 
ceeds from  the  knowledge  that  God  infuses  into 
them:  and  that  God  does  not  move  the  will 
physically,  but  only  morally,  by  virtue  of  its 
dependence  on  the  mind.  This  peculiar  doctrine 
of  grace  and  free  will  was  adopted  by  many 
eminent  teachers,  who  thought  Calvin's  doctrine 
too  harsh. 

CAMEBONIAKS  (from  Richard  Cameron). 
A  celebrated  regiment  of  Scotch  infantry  in 
the  British  Army.  In  the  British  Army  list  it 
is  described  as  "The  Cameronians  (Scottish 
Rifles^,"  Territx)rial  District  26;  depot  or  regi- 
mentarpemianent  headquarters,  Hamilton,  N.  B. 
The  regiment  consists  of  two  battalions,  each 
of  about  1000  men  of  all  ranks,  and  belongs  to 
the  oldest  division  of  the  British  Army.  In  its 
orJ*jin  it  dates  back  to  the  time  when  the  Cove- 
nanters, a  religious  body  embracing  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  Scottish  people  during  the  Seven- 
teenth Century,  were  in  arms  for  the  defense 
of  their  faith,  and  in  many  instances  went  armed 
to  their  public  meetings.  The  movement  became 
so  formidable  that  the  Government  pronounced 
illegal  all  armed  assemblages  for  religious  pur- 
poses. Richard  Cameron,  whose  father,  a  small 
shop-keeper,  had  given  him  a  good  education, 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  Nonconformists,  and 
became  so  obnoxious  to  the  authorities  that  he 
was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Holland.  He 
returned  in  1680,  and  shortly  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Covenanters  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  in  that 
year,  was  slain  in  a  skirmish  at  Aird's  Moss. 
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The  few  troops  he  had  been  able  to  collect,  and 
at  whose  head  he  was  killed,  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  Cameronian  regiment  of  to-day.  Consult: 
Cunningham,  Church  History  of  Scotland 
(Edinburgh,  1883) ;  and  Burton,  History  of 
Scotland  (London,  1873). 

CAMEBOON,  krme-r?R;n^    See  Kamebun. 

CAMTLINay  kft'm^-lgng'.  A  town  of  Luzon, 
Philippines,  in  the  Province  of  Tarlac,  about  16 
miles  northwest  of  Tarlac.     Population,  24,000. 

CAMILLA.  In  Roman  fable,  a  virgin  won- 
derfully swift  of  foot,  who  aided  Tumus  against 
^neas  (Vergil,  jEneid,  vii.  803).  She  was  said 
to  be  a  daughter  of  Metabus,  King  of  the  Vol- 
scian  town  Privemum   (Piperno). 

CAHIIiLE,  k&'m«r  (Lat  Camilla).  (1)  The 
heroine  of  Corneillc's  hes  Horaces,  Her  lover  is 
one  of  the  Curiatii  killed  by  her  brothers,  as  in 
the  old  Roman  legend  on  which  the  play  is 
founded.  When  she  denounces  the  act,  and  the 
patriotism  which  caused  it,  she  is  stabbed  by 
her  brother.  ( 2 )  The  heroine  and  title-character 
of  the  English  adaptation  of  La  Dame  aux  Cami- 
llas. Camille  is  Marguerite  Gautier  in  the 
original. 

GAMtLO^O  (I^t.  Camillus),  (1)  A  Sicilian 
lord  who  Avams  Polixenes  of  I.«ontes's  designs 
against  his  life  in  Shakespeare's  \V inter's  Tale. 
He  escapes  to  Bohemia  with  the  former  monarch 
and  remains  there  imtil  the  reconciliation  of 
Polixenes  and  Leontes  at  the  close  of  the  piece. 
He  is  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  marriage 
of  Florizel  and  Perdita.  (2)  The  husband  of  *the 
white  devil'  in  Webster's  play  of  the  latter  name. 
He  meets  his  death  through  the  agency  of  the 
Duke  of  Bracchiano,  his  wife's  paramour.     See 

COBOMBONA,    VlTTOBIA. 

CAMII<a^nS  and  CAXLLTLA  (Lat.).  The 
names  applied  in  ancient  Rome  to  the  boys  and 
girls  who  shared  in  sacrificial  ceremonies.  If 
they  were  designed  for  the  priesthood,  it  was 
necessary  that  their  parents  should  be  still  liv- 
ing and  free-1)om. 

CAMILLXTS  (Lat.).  A  pseudonym  used  in 
journalistic  writing  by  Fisher  Ames.  It  was 
used  also  by  Alexander  Hamilton  and  Rufus 
King. 

CAMILLUS,  Mabcus  Fubius  (b.c.  T  c.365). 
A  celebrated  Roman  patrician  who  first  makes 
his  appearance  as  consular  tribune  (b.c.  403). 
His  military  career  was  a  series  of  unbroken 
successes,  according  to  the  accounts  which  have 
come  down  to  us;  but  these  accounts  were 
shown  by  Nicbuhr  to  possess  a  considerable  ad- 
mixture of  mythological  or  poetic  fiction.  Tn 
396  Camillus  was  made  dictator,  during  the 
Veientine  War,  in  which  he  mined  and  captured 
the  city  of  Veil ;  but  the  proud  splendor  of  his 
subsequent  triumph  offended  the  Roman  popu- 
lace, who  were  still  further  displeased  whon 
Camillus  demanded  a  tithe  of  the  spoils  of  Vcii, 
in  order  to  fulfill  a  vow  made  to  Apollo,  on  con- 
dition of  victory.  In  394  Camillus  was  again 
elected  consular  tribune,  and  besieged  Falerii, 
whose  inhabitants,  after  bravely  defending  them- 
selves, were  led  by  a  magnanimous  act  of  Ca- 
millus to  yield  unconditionally.  Afterwards. 
Camillus,  being  accused  of  peculation,  and  fore- 
seeing certain  condemnation,  banished  himself 
from  Rome,  391,  and  lived  in  retirement  at  Ar- 
dea,    until    Brennus,   at    the    head   of   his   wild 
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Gauls,  had  swept  through  Etruria,  and  captured 
and  destroyed  the  whole  of  Rome  except  the 
Capitol.  Camillus-  was  now  recalled  and  ap- 
pointed dictator  a  second  time.  He  achieved  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  invaders,  rebuilt  Rome, 
and  obtained  new  victories  over  the  Volsci  and 
others.  In  386  he  was  elected  dictator  for 
the  third  time,  but  refused  the  office.  In  381 
Camillus  was  victorious  in  the  war  of  Rome 
against  Pneneste  and  other  Latin  towns;  and 
in  368  he  was  elected  to  his  fourth  dictatorship, 
but  abdicated  during  the  same  year.  In  367, 
when  war  broke  out  with  the  Gauls.  Camil- 
lus, though  a  very  old  man,  accepted  the  dicta- 
torship for  the  fifth  time,  defeated  the  barba- 
rians near  the  site  of  Alba  Longa,  and  made  peace 
between  patricians  and  plebeians.  After  this  he 
erected  near  the  Capitol  a  temple  to  Concord, 
and,  having  retired  from  public  life,  died  about 
366,  of  the  plague,  lamented  by  the  whole  Roman 
people. 

GAMIKATZIN,  ktt'-m^n&.ts€n',  or  CACU- 
HAZIK  (  ?  -1520).  King  of  Tezcuco,  nephew 
or  cousin  of  Montezuma,  and  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  war  party  among  the  Mexicans  after  the 
capture  of  the  King  by  the  Spaniards.  Cami- 
natzin  successfully  opposed  every  effort  of  Cortes 
to  make  peace  with  the  natives  of  the  City  of 
Mexico,  but  was  finally  taken  captive  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Montezuma.  He  perished 
on  the  night  of  the  evacuation  of  Mexico  by  the 
Spaniards  (the  noclie  triste),  June  30,  1520. 

CAMISABDS,  kftm^-zttrdz  (Fr.,  from  OF. 
camise,  smock,  less  probably  from  Fr.  oamiaade, 
attack  by  night) .  The  active  participants  in  the 
Protestant  revolt  of  1702  in  the  C^vennes,  a 
mountainous  region  in  Southern  France,  against 
the  persecutions  that  followed  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes.  ( See  Nantes,  Edict  op.  )  The 
Camisards  belonged  to  the  Romance-speaking 
people  of  Gothic  descent,  who  took  part  in  the 
earliest  movements  toward  religious  reform. 
Calvin  was  warmly  welcomed  when  he  preached 
at  Ntmes,  and  Montpellier  became  the  chief  cen- 
tre for  the  instruction  of  Huguenot  youth;  but 
it  was  in  the  triangular  mountainous  plateau 
called  C^vennes,  and  chiefly  among  the  small 
farmers,  the  cloth  and  silk  weavers,  and  the  vine- 
dressers, that  Protestantism  was  most  widely 
diffused.  These  people,  who  were  of  a  hardy  and 
inflexible  character,  not  unlike  the  Covenanters  of 
the  Scottish  Highlands,  were  imbued  with  the 
stem  principles  of  Calvinism,  readily  kindled  to 
the  exhortations  of  their  preachers,  and  were 
capable  of  a  stubborn  resistance.  The  Edict  of 
Nantes  of  1598  and  the  moderate  and  conciliatory 
policy  of  Richelieu  had  brought  France  relief 
from*  religious  strife,  but  a  new  policy  was  intro- 
duced under  Louis  XIV..  who,  conceiving  that 
the  internal  political  exigencies  of  the  realm  de- 
manded a  uniformity  of  worship  throughout  it*« 
extent,  concluded  that  he  would  no  longer  tolerate 
heresy.  A  policy  of  gradually  destroying  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  dissenters  was  begun.  They  were  shut 
out  from  public  offices  and  trade  corporations ;  they 
were  forbidden  to  marry  with  Roman  Catholic*^, 
and  the  conversion  of  their  children  seven  years 
old  and  upward  was  encouraged  and  almost  en- 
forced. In  October,  1685.  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
was  finally  revoked.  All  dissenting  churches 
were  to  be  destroyed,  religious  meetings  were 
forbidden  under  pain  of  imprisonment  and  con- 


fiscation of  property;  all  pastors  who  would  not 
stop  preaching  at  once  and  change  their  faith 
were  to  be  banished  within  fifteen  days;  exemp- 
tion from  taxes  and  increased  salaries  were 
promised  to  converted  ministers.  Huguenot 
schools  were  suppressed,  and  all  children  were  to 
be  baptized  and  brought  up  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic faith.  All  Huguenots,  except  ministers, 
were  prohibited  from  going  abroad,  and  the 
property  of  those  who  had  already  gone  was 
declared  f6rfeited  unless  they  return^  within 
four  months.  In  carrying  out  this  harsh  de- 
cree the  most  savage  persecution  was  indulged 
in.  Torture,  hanging,  insults  worse  than  death 
to  women,  the  galleys  and  imprisonment  for 
life  were  the  ordinary  occurrences  for  the  next 
sixty  years.  (See  Draqonades.)  The  number 
of  Huguenots  who  fled  from  France  at  this  period 
has  been  estimated  as  high  as  600,000;  but  a 
more  conservative  and  reliable  figure  would  place 
it  at  250,000. 

In  the  C^vennes,  however,  the  people  were  too 
poor  to  escape,  and  all  over  Languedoc  the  Hu- 
guenots assembled  for  purposes  of  worship  in 
secret.  A  religious  ecstasy  ran  through  the 
country,  and  so-called  prophets  appeared  among 
the  people.  In  connection  with  this  phase  of  the 
excitement,  there  were  noted  those  abnormal 
physical  and  mental  conditions  which  always 
follow  prolonged  fasting  and  vigils  under  strong 
religious  excitement.  Louvois,  Louis  XIV.'s 
War  Minister,  determined  to  put  down  this  move- 
ment in  an  exemplary  manner.  An  army  of  40,- 
000  Avas  raised,  and  forts  were  erected  at  NImes, 
Saint  Hippolyte,  Alais,  and  Anduze.  The  Abb& 
du  Chaila,  a'  Roman  Catholic  missionary  from 
Siam,  had  been  appointed  inspector  of  missions 
in  the  C^rennes.  He  became  an  object  of  nar- 
ticular  aversion  to  the  fanatics  on  account  of  his 
repressive  mensures  in  retaliation  for  their  ex- 
cesses and  bold  defiance.  His  assassination.  July 
23,  1702,  was  the  first  blow  in  the  war.  There 
was  to  have  been  a  general  massacre  of  Roman 
Catholic  priests,  but  the  plan  failed,  and  the 
originator,  Esprit  S<^guier,  soon  fell.  He  was 
succeeded  by  I^  Porte,  an  old  soldier,  who,  as 
his  forces  increased,  assumed  the  title  of  Colonel 
of  the  Children  of  God,  and  named  his  country 
the  Camp  of  the  Eternal.  His  captains  were 
selected  from  those  on  whom  the  -prophetic  in- 
fluence had  fallen,  such  as  the  forest  ranger^ 
Castanet,  the  wool-carders,  Cond^re  and  Mazel, 
and  the  soldiers,  (^atinat,  Joany,  and  Ravenel ; 
but  the  most  famous  were  Roland  and  Jean 
Cavalier,  the  baker's  boy  (see  Cavalier,  Jean). 
For  three  years  the  Camisards  held  out.  Against 
them  was  sent  an  army  of  60,000  men.  amon^ 
them  an  Irish  brigade,  Avhich  had  just  re- 
turned from  the  persecution  of  the  Vaudois.  A 
policy  of  extermination  was  commenced,  and  in 
the  upper  C6vennes  alone  466  villages  were 
burned,  and  nearly  the  entire  population  put  to 
the  sword.  The  insurgents,  on  the  other  hand» 
indiilged  in  acts  of  violence  against  the  Catho- 
lic population  and  priesthood,  of  whom  more 
than  4000  are  estimated  to  have  perished. 
Catholic  churches  were  burned  in  large  num- 
bers. Clement  XI.  issued  a  bull  against  the 
"execrable  race  of  the  ancient  Albigenses,"  proin- 
ising  remission  of  sins  to  the  holy  militia  which 
was  now  formed  among  the  Roman  Catholic 
population   under   the   name   of   Cadets   of   the 
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Cross.  The  formidable  force  brought  against 
them  induced  Cavalier  to  listen  to  proposals, 
and  he  finally  assented  to  a  surrender  on  being 
guaranteed  liberty  of  conscience,  the  right  of 
assembly  outside  of  walled  towns,  the  liberation 
of  all  his  people  then  in  durance,  and  the  res- 
titution to  emigrants  of  their  civil  rights  and 
property.  Still  the  greater  part  of  the  army, 
under  Roland,  Ravenel,  and  Joany,  refused,  and 
insisted  upon  the  complete  restoration  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.  The  Camisards  continued  the 
war  until  the  beginning  of  1705,  at  which  time 
their  leaders  had  been  killed  or  dispersed,  and 
they  had  become  disorganized.  In  1711  all  out- 
ward signs  of  the  Reformed  religion  had  disap- 
peared, and  on  March  8,  1715,  a  few  months  be- 
fore his  death,  Louis  XIV.,  by  a  special  medal  and 
by  proclamation,  announced  the  entire  extinction 
of  heresy.  Fourteen  years  afterwards,  in  spite  of 
the  strictest  surveillfluice,  aided  by  military  occu- 
pation, there  had  been  organized  in  Languedoc  120 
churches,  which  were  attended  by  200,000  Prot- 
estants. Persecution  could  not  utterly  suppress 
them ;  but  it  was  not  until  1775  that  the  last  gal- 
ley slave  from  I^anguedoc  was  liberated,  and  not 
until  1789  that  the  National  Assembly  repealed 
all  Uie  penal  laws  against  Protestantism.  Con- 
sult: Baird,  "The  Camisard  Uprising,"  in  Pa- 
pers of  the  American  Society  of  Church  History, 
Vol.  II.  (New  York,  1890)  ;  Bray,  The  Revolt  of 
the  Protestants  of  the  C&oennes  (London, 
1870)  ;  Smiles,  The  Huguenots  in  France  After 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  "S antes  (London, 
1877)  ;  Goiffon  (ed.),  Relation  historique  de  la 
r^olte  des  fanatiques  ou  des  Camisards  (Nlmes, 
1874)  ;  Louvreleuil,  Le  fanatisme  renouveU 
(Avignon,  1702-07).     See  C£venne8. 

CAM^IiAN.*  A  famous  battle  in  Arthurian 
legend.  It  saw  the  death  of  Arthur  and  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Round  Table.  Antiquarians 
place  it  in  Cornwall,  England,  and  set  its  date 
either  in  A.D.  537  or  542.     See  Abthub,  King; 

also  MODBED. 

CAXIiET  (Ar.  khamlaty  camlet,  from  khaml, 
pile,  plush;  at  an  early  period  folk  etymology 
wrongly  referred  it  to  camel),  A  fabric  orig- 
inally made  of  camel's  hair,  and  more  recently 
of  the  hair  of  the  Angora  goftt.  At  present  cam- 
lets are  woven  from  wool  alone,  or  from  wool 
and  cotton  or  linen  mixed,  and  spim  hard. 

CAIOOBBHOFF,  k&m'm§r-h6f,  John  Chbis- 
TOPHE  Frederic  (1721-61).  A  Moravian  bishop 
and  missionary  in  America.  He  was  bom  near 
Magdeburg,  Germany;  became  a  bishop  of  the 
Moravian  Church  in' 1746,  and  in  the  same  year 
came  to  America,  where  until  his  death  he  acted 
as  Bishop  Spangenberg's  assistant.  He  devoted 
his  attention  largely  to  missionary  work  among 
the  Indians,  especiallv  among  the  Iroquois,  and 
met  witli  considerabfe  success  in  gaining  con- 
verts. He  was  adopted  into  the  Turtle  tribe  of 
the  Oneidas,  under  the  name  Gallichwio  (*A 
Good  Message'),  and  for  more  than  a  genera- 
tion was  remembered  with  singular  respect  and 
veneration  by  the  Indians  of  the  Confederacy. 
His  death  was  caused  by  the  exposures  and  hard- 
ships incident  to  a  journey  of  1600  miles  to 
Onondaga,  which  he  made  in  1750. 

CAX5ES,  k&-m6Nsh'  or  kAm^eNsh,  com- 
monly written  in  English  Camoens,  Luiz  de 
{c.1524-80).  The  greatest  poet  of  Portugal, 
who  -exerted  an  important  influence  on  the  na- 


tional drama,  and  developed  the  *  Portuguese 
lyric  to  its  highest  perfection,  but  owes  his  fame 
mainly  to  the  celebrated  historical  epic,  Os 
Lusiadas.  Son  of  a  sea  captain,  who  was  early 
lost  in  a  bhipwreck,  and  descendant  of  a  family 
of  distinction  and  rank,  Camdes  was  born  in 
Lisbon— or  more  probably  in  Coimbra — in  1524 
or  1525,  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Vasco  da 
Gama,  to  whom  he  was  related,  and  whom  hia 
grandfather,  AntAo  Vaz,  had  accompanied  on  his 
first  voyage  to  India.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
attended  the  University  of  Coimbra,  although 
his  name  does  not  appear  upon  the  records.  At 
all  events,  he  early  showed  remarkable  pro- 
ficiency in  the  classics  and  in  contemporary  lit* 
erature,  presumably  due  to  the  guidance  of  his 
uncle,  Bento  de  Camdes,  who  was  then  prior  of 
the  famous  Santa  Cruz  monastery.  It  waa 
during  these  early  days  in  Coimbra  that  Ca- 
mdes was  inspired  by  some  fair  but  unlmown 
maiden,  whom  he  celebrated  in  a  series  of  can- 
zoni,  sonnets,  and  elegies,  Petrarchian  in  form 
and  platonic  in  spirit,  but  notable  for  their  pur- 
ity of  diction  and  grace  of  form.  Having  fin- 
isned  his  studies,  Camdes  went  to  Lisbon  in 
1542,  where  he  frequented  the  Court  and  con- 
ceived a  romantic  passion  for  Catherina  de 
Athaide,  one  of  the  Queen's  ladies  of  honor, 
v/hom  he  celebrated  imder  the  anagram  of  Na- 
tercia,  and  whose  complaisance  was  the  begin- 
ning of  all  his  troubles.  Banished  from  the 
Court  and  separated  from  the  woman  he  loved, 
Camdes  joined  the  expedition  of  Jc^n  III. 
against.  Morocco,  where  he  served  two  years, 
losing  an  eye  during  a  naval  engagement  in 
the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  On  his  return  to  Lis- 
bon, he  found  no  more  praise  for  his  bravery 
than  formerly  for  his  poems.  Disappointed 
in  all  his  hopes,  he  determined  to  leave  .his 
native  land  forever,  and  sailed  for  India  as 
a  common  soldier.  For  sixteen  years  he  led 
an  adventvirous  life  in  the  East,  unprosperoua 
for  the  most  part,  though  for  a  time  he  held 
a  lucrative  position  at  Macao,  as  administra- 
tor of  the  effects  of  deceased  persons.  But 
he  misused  his  powers,  made  enemies  by  his 
writings,  incurred  debts,  and  suffered  misad- 
ventures in  love.  At  last  he  turned  his  steps 
homeward,  and  after  disheartening  delays  and 
countless  hardships,  reached  Lisbon  once  more, 
in  1570,  only  to  find  it  overrun  with  the  plague,, 
i^j  the  throes  of  the  Inquisition,  and  governed  by 
a  young,  feeble,  and  visionary  monarch.  Never- 
theless he  published  his  epic,  the  Lusiad,  the 
only  valuable  possession  which  he  had  brought 
back  from  all  his  wanderings,  and  dedicated  it 
to  the  young  King,  Sebastian,  who  was  very 
gracious;  but  all  the  patronage  bestowed  upon 
the  author  was  a  niggardly  pension  of  about 
^20,  and  permission  to  frequent  the  Court.  Ca- 
mdes survived  a  few  more  troubled  years,  living 
with  his  aged  mother.  When  Sebastian  under- 
took the  African^  campaign,  his  patriotic  zeal 
fiamed  up  once  more,  though  he  could  not  ac- 
company the  King  either  as  poet — since  Diogo 
Bernardes  and  Cortereale  were  preferred  to  nim 
— nor  as  soldier,  because  too  old.  The  news  of 
the  defeat  of  Alcacer-Quebir  broke  his  heart. 
In  a  letter,  the  last  lines  that  he  wrote,  he 
says:  "It  was  not  enough  that  I  should  die  in 
my  fatherland;  I  am  dying  with  it."  He  died 
in  a  hospital  in  1580,  and  his  interment  passed 
almost  unnoticed. 
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The  Luaidd  {Oa  lAtsiadaSf  The  Lusitanians) 
celebrates  the  chief  events  in  the  history  of 
Portugal,  and  is  remarkable  among  modem 
epics  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  it  has 
imitated  the  true  national  and  popular  spirit 
of  ancient  epic  poems.  Among  the  most  famous 
passages  are  the  tragic  story  of  Ifies  de  Castro, 
and  the  apparition  of  the  giant  Adamastor,  who 
appears  as  the  Spirit  of  the  Storm  to  Vasco 
da  Gnma  when  passing  the  Cape.  The  metre  of 
the  Luaiad  is  the  familiar  ottava  rima  of  the 
Italian  poets,  and  his  treatment  of  it  is  full  of 
chnrni.  The  chief  interest  of  the  poem  is  due 
to  the  fiery  spirit  of  patriotism  which  pervades 
it,  and  its  intrinsic  beauty  has  made  it  one  of 
the  masterpieces  of  what  Goethe  termed  the 
•world-literature.'  It  has  been  translated  into  all 
the  principal  languages  of  Europe.  Besides  his 
epic,  Camdes  wrote  sonnets,  odes,  elegies,  satires, 
epigrams,  epistles,  and  three  comedies— -0«  Am- 
phitryoea,  modeled  upon  Plautus ;  King  Seleucua; 
and  Filodemo,  The  most  complete  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  of  the  Visconde  de  Juromenha  (6 
vols.,  Lisbon,  1860-69)  ;  a  cheaper  and  more 
<?onvenient  edition  is  that  of  Theophile  Braga  (3 
vols..  Oporto,  1874).  For  his  biography,  con- 
sult: Adamson,  Memoira  of  the  Life  and  Writ- 
inga  of  Luia  de  Camdea  (Tendon,  1820)  ;  Braga, 
Hiatoria  de  Camdea  (3  vols.,  Oporto,  1873-75)  ; 
Castello-Branco,  Lm«  de  Camdea  (Oporto,  1880) ; 
Burton,  Camdea^  Hia  Life  and  Hia  Luaiada  (Lon- 
<lon,  1881);  Storck,  Luia  de  Camoena  Lehen 
(Paderbom,  1890). 

CAH^OMILE.    See  Chamomile. 

CAHONICA,  kAm'6-n$^ft,  or  Valle  Camo- 
KICA.  A  picturesque  valley  in  the  Province  of 
Bergamo,  North  Italy,  consisting  of  the  basin  of 
the  Oglio  River,  inclosed  by  outlying  and  densely 
wooded  ridges  of  the  Rhsetian  Alps.  It  extends 
for  50  miles  from  northeast  to  southwest  to  Lake 
Iseo.  It  has  iron,  copper,  and  lead  mines  and 
marble  and  slate  quarries.  Its  soil  is  fertile, 
and  agriculture  is  well  developed,  maize,  grape- 
vines, and  mulberry- trees  being  extensively  cul- 
tivated. 

CAHOBBA,  kft-mdr^rd  (Olt.,  frock,  cassock). 
A  secret  society  with  ramifications  throughout 
the  former  Kingdom  of  Naples,  which  exerts  con- 
siderable influence  among  the  lower  classes  in 
that  part  of  Italy,  and  whose  activity  extends  to 
higher  official  quarters.  The  members  are  called 
i^morriate.  Under  the  Bourbons,  Camorriste  ap- 
peared in  public  places  on  all  occasions  of  popular 
amusement,  and  levied  contributions  which  their 
vit'tinis  dared  not  refuse.  They  undertook  the 
transport  of  smuggled  goods,  and  contracted  for 
the  commission  of  serious  crimes.  Their  readi- 
ness for  violence  and  murder,  and  their  close 
association  among  themselves,  made  them  so 
nmch  dreaded  that  Camorriste  who  had  been 
thrown  into  prison  succeeded  in  exacting  money 
from  their  fellow-prisoners  and  from  the  jailer 
himself.  When  at  the  height  of  its  power,  the 
society  had  a  central  rendezvous  in  every  large 
provincial  town,  and  twelve  in  the  city  of 
Naples.  Those  who  belonged  to  each  of  these 
sections  of  the  society  were  under  the  absolute 
government  of  a  chief  elected  by  themselves, 
with  whom  was  associated  a  treasurer.  The 
latter  had  the  charge  of  the  common  fund 
into  which  all  the  Camorriste  of  that  sec- 
tion   paid    their    entire    gains    for    equal    dis- 
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tribution  among  all  their  associates.  Candi- 
dates for  membership  were  obliged  to  show  that 
they  had  been  guilty  neither  of  espionage  nor 
theft;  also  that  neither  their  wives  nor  their 
sisters  were  prostitutes,  and  to  swear  upon  an 
iron  crucifix  a  fearful  oath  of  fidelity  and  se- 
crecy. The  candidate  remained  for  a  year,  with 
the  designation  of  piccioito  d'onore,  as  a  pupil 
under  an  old  Camorrista;  and  having  completed 
this  probation,  and  given  proof  of  his  courage 
and  obedience  in  circumstances  involving  dan- 
ger of  life,  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  pic- 
ctotto  di  agarro.  Finally,  after  a  longer  period, 
in  which  he  had  given  proof  of  his  fitness  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  he  was  admitted  to  full 
membership  of  the  society  as  a  Camorrista. 
Each  Camorrista  carried  about  with  him  two 
knives  of  peculiar  form,  by  which  the  members 
of  the  society  recognized  each  other.  They 
were  held  under  the  strictest  discipline.  Dis- 
obedience was  pimished  by  flogging,  suspension 
from  employment,  or  expulsion;  treachery,  by 
death.  If  two  Camorriste  quarreled,  their  chief 
decided  the  question  between  them;  but  in  difll- 
cult  cases  a  duel  with  daggers  was  the  mode 
of  decision.  Under  Ferdinand  II.  the  Camorra 
was  tolerated  for  political  reasons.  The  Grov- 
emment  of  Francis  II.  endeavored  to  put  down 
the  society,  and  the  police  received  instructions 
to  seize  and  transport  all  known  members  of  it. 
Ihose  who  remained  entered  into  alliance  with 
the  Garibaldi  Committee,  and  rendered  essen- 
tial service  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons. 
When  the  Neapolitan  and  Sicilian  influence  be- 
came strong  in  the  politics  of  the  new  Italy 
(see  Italy),  the  Government  attempted  to  use 
the  Camorra  in  its  struggle  with  brigandage, 
and  thus  strengthened  the  influence  of  the  so- 
ciety by  making  it  a  political  force,  aa  it  had 
often  been  under  the  Bourbons.  Of  recent 
years  the  Camorra  has  tended  to  assume  more 
of  the  nature  of  a  political  machine,  manipu- 
lated for  the  purpose  of  plunder.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  the  society  was  in  full  control  of 
the  municipal  government  of  Naples,  and  in- 
cluded among  its  members  the  heads  of  the 
chief  departments  and  practically  the  entire 
body  of  city  employes.  The  association  put  up 
offices  for  sale,  guaranteed  oflficials  immunity 
in  the  pursuit  of  peaceful  peculation,  and,  in 
the  last  extreme,  defended  them  in  the  courts. 
Conditions  finally  became  so  scandalous  as  to 
warrant  (1809)  the  intervention  of  the  Italian 
Government.  Municipal  government  in  Naples 
was  suspended,  while  a  royal  commission  was 
appointed  to  investigate  the  operations  of  the 
Camorra.  The  revelations  of  the  commission 
led  to  the  formation  of  an  Honest  Government 
League,  which  succeeded  in  completely  defeat- 
ing the  candidates  of  the  Camorra  in  the  mu- 
nicipal elections  of  1901.  Consult:  Monnier, 
La  Camotra  (Florence,  1863);  Heckethom,  The 
Secret  Societies  of  All  Ages  and  Countriea  (New 
York,  1897);  Umilta,  Camorra  et  Mafia  (Neu- 
chatel,  1878)  ;  Blasio,  Uai  e  coatumi  dei  camor- 
riste (Naples,  1897). 

CAMOUFLET,  k6-moo'fl&,  Fr,  pron.  kk'mlS^' 
flA'.    See  Mines  and  Mining,  Militabt. 

CAMP,  Military.  A  collection  of  tente  or 
huts  for  the  shelter  of  troops,  in  a  position,  or 
on  a  piece  of  ground,  specially  adapted  or  pre- 
pared  for   such   occupation.     The  evolutioh   of 
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the  modem  camp,  or  military  encampment,  is 
practically  the  history  of  modem  armies,  strat- 
egy, engineering,  and  sanitation.  Of  ancient 
camps  the  Romans  give  us  the  best  example. 
The  advance  party  consisted  of  a  tribune  and 
several  centurions,  whose  duty  it  was  to  select 
a  suitable  site  for  the  camp;  marking  out, 
first  of  all,  a  spot  for  the  pnetorium,  or  gen- 
eral's tent,  round  which,  as  a  centre  of  the 
whole  system,  the  rest  of  the  camp  was  marked 
out.  The  camp  streets  were  broad,  measuring 
from  50  to  100  feet,  and  allowance  was  always 
made  for  the  forum,  or  public  market-place. 
Polybius  (in  the  Second  Century  b.c.)  is  author- 
ity for  the  full  details  of  the  Roman  camp  sys- 
tem. With  regard  to  their  general  description,  he 
states  that  tne  best  conception  which  can  be 
formed  of  a  Roman  camp  of  the  more  permanent 
kind  is  by  regarding  it  as  a  military  town.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  authority,  the  Greeks  trusted 
mainly  to  the  judicious  selection  of  their  ground, 
and  regarded  the  natural  advantages  which  they 
thus  secured  as  supplying  in  a  great  measure 
the  means  of  artificial  defense.  The  Greeks, 
consequently,  did  not  use  the  regulation  type 
of  camp  so  rigorously  adhered  to  by  the  Ro- 
mans. The  Roman  plan  seems  to  have  been  the 
one  most  generally  adopted  through  the  Middle 
Ages,  with  such  additions  as  new  arms,  new 
formations,  and  new  branches  necessitated. 
Modem  camps,  in  home  countries  or  possessions, 
are  chosen  for  their  particular  local  advantage, 
sanitation  and  the  general  health  of  the  troops 
being  the  first  consideration.  In  time  of  war, 
or  when  campaigning  in  an  enemy's  country, 
there  must  be  added  precautions  against  at- 
tack, locating  the  camp  in  a  place  giving  every 
possible  natural  advantage.  Care  is  taken  that 
there  are  no  commanding  positions  within  range 
where  an  enemy's  artillery  could  be  effective; 
that  it  is  capable  of  defense;  that  it  is  roomy 
and  safe  enough  to  assemble  the  troops  or  get 
under  way  without  hindrance  or  confusion; 
and  that  there  are  water  facilities  for  man  and 
beasts  These  and  such  other  rules  as  circum- 
stances may  dictate  form  a  general  basis 
throughout  armies  of  the  civilized  world.  In 
the  United  States  Army  camps  are  organized 
according  to  directions  given  in  the  drill  regula- 
tions.   See  Encampmsnt. 

CAMP,  k&ir,  MAxiifx  du.  See  Du  Camp, 
3lAxncE. 

CAMPA,  k&m^p&.    See  Anti. 

CAMPAGNA,  k&m-p&'ny&,  Gibolamo,  called 
de  Yergna  (1552-C.1623).  An  Italian  sculptor. 
He  was  bom  in  Verona,  and  studied  imder  San- 
Bovino  and  Cataneo,  many  of  whose  works  he 
completed.  His  best-known  original  produc- 
tions consist  of  the  isolated  altar  in  the  church  of 
Santi  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  Venice,  and  the  bronze 
group  representing  Christ  asting  on  a  globe 
carried  by  the  four  Evangelists,  at  San  Giorgio 
3iUggiore,  Venice. 

CAHPAGNA  BI  BOHA,  k&m-pft^ny&  d6  r^- 
mk  (It.,  plain  of  Rome).  An  undulating,  un- 
cultivated, and  unhealthful  plain  of  Italy  sur- 
rounding Rome,  including  the  greatest  part  of 
ancient  Latium.  Applying  the  name  in  a  broad 
sense  to  the  district  extending  from  Cape  Linaro, 
south  of  CivitA  Vecchia,  to  Terracina,  beyond 
ttie  Pontine  lilarshes,  its  length  is  about  90 
miles,  and  its  breadth  inland,  to  the  Alban  and 
Vol*.  IV.— T. 


Sabine  hills,  ranges  from  about  25  to  40  miles. 
A  broad  strip  of  sandy  plain  skirts  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  ground,  which  never  rises  higher 
than  200  feet  above-  the  sea,  is  almost  entirely  vol- 
canic, and  the  lakes  represent  craters  of  ex- 
tinct volcanoes.  The  vapors  rising  from  this 
district,  and  especially  from  the  Solfatara 
(q.v.),  produce  the  pestilential  atmosphere 
styled  aria  catiiva.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is 
very  small,  and  in  summer  they  are  driven  from 
the  Campagna  di  Roma  by  its  pestilential  air, 
and  seek  shelter  in  Rome  and  other  neighboring 
places.  In  autumn  herdsmen  descend  from  the 
Ap«mnines  to  the  Campagna  di  Roma  with  their 
herds,  the  pasture  in  some  parts  being  rich  and 
abundant.  Until  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  centuries 
A.D.  the  Campagna  di  Roma  was  well  inhabited, 
though  not  very  healthful.  In  the  last  century 
of  the  Roman  Republic  and  under  the  emperors, 
it  was  filled  with  the  luxurious  villas  of  wealthy 
Romans.  The  invasion  of  the  barbarians  be- 
gan the  devastation  of  the  Campagna  di  Roma, 
and  the  insecurity  of  the  region  during  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  failure  of  the  water-supply 
led  to  its  gradual  depopulation  and  the  increase 
of  the  malignant  conditions.  During  recent 
years,  improved  drainage,  the  planting  of  euca- 
lyptus trees,  and  other  works  undertaken  by  the 
Government  have  done  much  to  make  the  Cam- 
pagna di  Roma  more  healthful  and  lead  to  its 
gradual  reclamation.  The  peculiar  scenic  aspects 
of  the  Campagna,  with  its  many  remains  of  Ro- 
man structures,  combined  with  the  characteristic 
atmospheric  effects,  have  rendered  it  an  inspir- 
ing subject  for  painters. 

CAMPAGNOLA,  kam'jp&-ny(/l&,  Domenicx) 
(C.1490-C.1564).  An  Italian  painter  and  en- 
graver. He  was  bom  in  Padua,  and  studied  in 
the  school  of  Titian,  where  his  proficiency  is  said 
to  have  aroused  the  jealousy  of  his  master.  His 
best-known  works  are  four  pictures  of  prophets, 
in  the  Venice  Academy;  oil  pictures  in  the  Scu- 
ola  del  Carmine,  Padua;  and  fresco  paintings  in 
the  Scuola  del  Santo,  Padua,  which  are  said  to 
rival  those  of  Titian  in  the  same  place.  His 
etchings  are  executed  in  a  masterly  style.  The 
best-known  are  the  "Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
on  the  Day  of  Pentecost"  and  the  "Assumption 
of  the  Virgin." 

CAMPAIGN,  kAm-pfin'  (Fr.  campaigne,  cam- 
pagne,  open  country,  military  operations;  Med. 
Lat.  Campania,  level  stretch  of  country,  from 
Lat.  campus,  field),  Miutaby.  A  connected 
series  of  military  operations  having  a  definite 
purpose  and  object.  It  may  apply  to  the  whole 
field  of  hostilities,  or  to  each  separate  and  dis- 
tinct command,  if  such  command  is  operating 
with  its  own  programme.  For  example,  in  the  Civil 
War  of  1861-65,  may  be  cited  General  Grant's 
campaign,  General  Sherman's  campaign,  General 
Lee's  campaign;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  under 
the  title  of  the  Egyptian  Campaign  (1882)  was 
embraced  every  operation  of  the  entire  war. 

CAJCPAIGK,  The.  A  poem  with  a  Latin 
version,  bv  Joseph  Addison,  written  at  the  in- 
stance of  Lord  Godolphin,  to  celebrate  the  battle 
of  Blenheim  in  1704.  The  amazing  success  of 
the  piece  was  larcrcly  due  to  its  happy  descrip- 
tion of  Marlborough  as  one  who  "rides  the  whirl- 
wind and  directs  the  storm."  It  gained  for  the 
author  first  a  commissionership  of  appeals  and 
then  the  office  of  Under  Secretary  of  State. 
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OAMPAN,  kaN'pIlN',  Jeanne  Louise  Hen- 
BiETTE  Genest  (1752-1822).  A  French  author. 
She  was  first  lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  Marie 
Antoinette,  and  her  faithful  companion  till  they 
were  separated  at  the  sacking  of  the  Tuileries, 
August  10,  1702.  She  then  established  a  school 
at  Saint-Germain,  and  later  won  the  favor  of 
Napoleon,  who  made  her  superintendent  of  an 
academy  at  Ecouen  founded  by  him  for  the  edu- 
cation of  daughters  and  sisters  of  members  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor.  On  the  abolition  of  the 
school  in  1814,  she  retired  to  Mantes,  where  she 
died,  among  friends,  but  saddened  by  the  calum- 
nies of  Royalists,  who  could  not  forgive  her  con- 
nection with  Napoleon.  She  left  some  interest- 
ing and  valuable  M&moirea  8ur  la  vie  pr\v6e  de 
Marie  Antoinette  (1823),  followed  by  Journal 
anecdotique  (1824),  a  treatise,  De  VMucation, 
and  some  pedagogical  essays,  Correspondance 
in^dite  avec  la  reine  JJortense  (1835). 

CAMP  ANA,  k&m-prn&,  Fabio  (1819-82).  An 
Italian  composer,  born  in  Leghorn.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Musical  Lyceum  in  Bologna,  and  in 
1860  went  to  I^ondon,  where  he  remained,  teach- 
ing and  composing,  until  his  death.  His  works 
consist  of  Caterina  di  Guisa  (1838)  ;  Oiulio 
d'Este  (1841);  Esmeralda  (1869);  and  many 
songs  and  romances. 

CAMPA^A,  kAm-pa'nyft,  Pedbo  (150380). 
A  Flemish-Spanish  painter.  He  was  bom  in 
Bnissels,  and  his  name  is  said  to  have  been  orig- 
inally Pieter  de  Kempeneer.  He  completed  his 
studies  in  Bologna  and  Rome,  and  established 
an  academy  in  Seville  in  1547.  His  famous 
"Descent  from  the  Cross"  (1548),  now  in  the 
cathedral,  was  a  favorite  study  of  Murillo. 
Later  in  life  he  returned  to  the  Netherlands. 
The  pictures  of  Campafia  are  full  of  life,  and  are 
characterized  by  truthful  delineation  and  power- 
ful coloring.  Several  of  them  are  at  present  in 
various  churches  of  Seville. 

CAMPANETiTiA,  kam'p&-nen&,  Tommaso 
(1568-1639).  An  Italian  monk  and  philosopher. 
He  was  bom  in  Stilo,  Calabria,  and  studied  in 
Naples  and  Cosenza.  His  Philoaophia  Sensibus 
Demonstrata,  which  included  a  defense  of  Tele- 
sius  against  the  scholasticism  of  the  Aristo- 
telians, was  published  in  1591.  He  was  accused 
of  heresy  and  of  conspiring  against  the  Govern- 
ment, and  spent  twenty-seven  vears  in  prison 
at  Naples,  during  which  time  he  wrote  much, 
one  of  his  works  being  his  famous  "City  of  the 
Sun,"  which  has  been  translated  into  English 
by  T.  W.  Halliday,  and  published  in  Ideal  Com- 
monioealtha  (Morley's  Universal  Library),  He 
was  released*  through  the  intervention  of  Pope 
Urban  VIII.,  but  renewed  persecutions  com- 
pelled him  to  seek  refuge  in  France,  where  he 
remained  imtil  his  death.  He  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  Richelieu,  and  granted  a  pension  of 
3000  livres  by  Louis  XIII.  He  expounded  a 
philosophy  many  of  whose  tenets  resemble 
the  views  of  Descartes  and  Kant.  His  works, 
eighty- two  in  all,  and  treating  of  many  different 
subjects  include:  De  Sensu  Rerum  et  Magia 
(1620);  the  Civitaa  Solis,  mentioned  before 
(printed  with  his  Philoaophia  Epilogistica 
RealiSy  1623),  a  description  of  a  philosophic  re- 
public; and  Aiheismus  Triumphatus  (1636), 
which  assumes  the  character  of  an  apologia. 
His  complete  works  have  been  edited  by  d*An- 
eona   (Turin,   1854).     His  sonnets  were  trans- 
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lated  by  J.  A.  Symonds,  in  a  volume  with  those 
of  Michelangelo  (1878).  For  his  biography, 
consult:  Baldacchini  (Naples,  1840),  and  Ama- 
bile  (Naples,  1883-87),  as  well  as  Dareste,  Mo- 
ru8  et  Campanella  (1843). 

CAMPANEBO,  kam'p&-nft'r6  (Sp.,  bellman, 
from  campana,  bell).    The  bell-bird. 

CAMPANEBTHAL,  kAm-pa'n5r-tal,  or 
KAMPANEBTHAL,  Das.  A  work  on  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  by  Jean  Paul  Richter, 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  beautiful  valley 
of  Oampan  in  the  Pyrenees,  traversed  by  the 
Adour. 

OAMPANHA,  k&m-prny&  (Portug.,  plain). 
A  town  of  Brazil  in  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes, 
about  150  miles  northwest  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
(Map:  Brazil,  H  8).  It  is  situated  in  a  gold- 
mining  ^egion  and  has  several  churches,  a  Latin 
school,  a  hospital,  theatre,  etc.  Population, 
nearly  7000. 

CAMPA'KIA  (Lat.,  from  Lat.  campus,  plain, 
Gk.  Kafinavia, Kampania) .  A  district  of  ancient 
Italy  lying  along  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  and 
bounded  on  the  land  side  by  Latium,  Samnium, 
and  Lucania  (Map:  Italy,  J  6).  Originally  in- 
habited by  people  of  Oscan  race,  it  was  early  in- 
vaded by  the  more  civilized  Greeks,  who  founded 
there  the  cities  of  Cumse  and  Neapolis  (Naples). 
At  a  later  period  it  came  under  the  Etruscan 
domination,  but  the  bulk  of  the  population  re- 
mained Oscan  in  race  and  language  until  Roman 
times.  Campania  has  always  been  noted  for  the 
volcanic  character  of  the  country.  Besides  Ve- 
suvius (of  which  the  first  eruption  in  historic 
times  was  that  which  destroyed  Pompeii  in  a.d. 
79),  the  whole  region  north  of  Naples  was  and  is 
a  scene  of  volcanic  phenomena.  Here  were  the 
Campi  Phlegrcei  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers, 
the  modem  Solfatara  or  sulphur-field  near  Pu- 
teoli  (Pozzuoli),  and  here,  near  Cumae,  was  the 
Lake  of  Avemus,  the  fabled  entrance  to  the 
lower  world.  Notwithstanding  this  gloomy  char- 
acter, the  great  plain  of  Campania  was  always 
noted  for  its  wonderful  fertility  and  its  charm- 
ing climate  and  scenery.  The  Romans,  who  over- 
ran it  as  early  as  b.g.  340,  called  it  Campania 
Felix  (Happy  Campania).  They  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  Romanizing  the  inhabitants  until  after 
Ihe  time  of  Sulla.  The  coast  of  Campania 
then  became  a  favorite  resort  for  the  wealthy 
Romans,  who  built  handsome  villas  at  Raise, 
Puteoli,  Misenum,  and  elsewhere.  Cicero  had  a 
villa  at  Pompeii.  In  his  new  reorganization  of 
Italy,  Augustus  made  Campania  his  first  district 
{regio  prima).  The  chief  ancient  towns  were 
Capua,  (Xuns,  Neapolis,  Nola,  Pompeii,  and 
Salemum. 

CAMPANILE,  k&m'p&-nsnft  (It.,  from  Med. 
Lat.  campana,  a  bell) .  A  name  adopted  from  the 
Italian  to  signify  a  bell-tower  of  the  large  kind, 
and  usually  applied  only  to  such  as  are  detached 
from  the  church.  This  type  of  tower  is  found 
hardly  at  all  outside  of  Italy,  where  it  is  the  only 
prevailing  kind  of  church  tower.  See  Bell- 
Toweb;  Belfry;  Minaret;  Tower;  Florence; 
Venice. 

CAMPANINI,  kftm'p&ne^n^,  Italo  (1846- 
96).  An  Italian  tenor,  bom  in  Parma.  He 
enlisted  in  the  army  of  Garibaldi  when  14 
years  of  age,  and  took  part  in  the  fight  before 
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Ifikzzo.  Having  discovered  during  the  cam- 
paign that  he  had  a  fine  voice,  he  studied  sing- 
ing in  Parma,  and  made  his  first  appearance 
as  the  notary  in  La  Sonnamhula  in  his  native 
town.  He  sang  with  indifferent  success  in  va- 
rious opera  companies  until  1869.  In  that  year 
he  went  to  Mikoi  and  placed  himself  under  the 
tuition  of  the  celebrated  Francesco  Lamperti. 
After  a  thorough  training  he  made  his  d6but  in 
FauMt  at  La  Scala  of  Milan,  and  was  pronounced 
by  a  critical  audience  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
tenors  of  the  age«  In  1872  he  made  his  London 
d^ut  as  Genaro,  in  Lucrezia  Borgia,  and  in 
1873  sang  with  Christine  Nilsson  in  New  York. 
He  was  heard  in  the  United  States  during  several 
ftVbsequent  seasons  and  became  the  most  popular 
operatic  tenor  of  his  day  in  the  coimtry.  En- 
dowed with  a  true  tenor  voice  of  great  power 
tod  sweetness,  he  was  equally  equipped  to  sing 
lyric  and  dramatic  parts ;  but  he  shone  especial- 
ly in  rOles  demanding  manly  passion  and  fervor, 
e^.  those  of  Atda,  Carmefif  The  Huguenots,  and 
FauMt,  He  was  also  a  notable  Lohengrin.  His 
repertoire  included  nearly  100  operas  and  ora- 
torios. In  later  years,  partly  owing  to  an  afflic- 
tion of  the  throat,  his  voice  failed;  but  his  fine 
method  of  producing  it  and  his  intelligent  sing- 
ing and  acting  kept  him  high  in  popular  favor 
Qntil  a  few  year»  before  his  death.  He  died  in 
Vigatto,  near  Parma. 

CAKPANOJLA  (Med.  Lat.,  dim.  from  Late 
Lat  campana,  bell).  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Campanulaee®,  distinguished  by  a  bell- 
fhaped  corolla  with  five  broad  segments.  The 
species  number  nearly  300  and  they  are  found 
mostly  ill  the  higher  latitudes  of  the  northern 
bemiitphere,  at  high  elevations  in  temperate  re- 
gions, and  about  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The 
species  are  mostly  herbaceous  and  are  grouped 
u  annuals,  biennials,  and  perennials.  The  flow- 
ers are  blue,  violet,  or  white,  and  many  are  cul- 
tinted  as  border  plants.  The  name  bell-flower 
or  bellwort  is  given  to  many,  and  is  some- 
times extended  to  include  all  the  species.  One  of 
the  most  common  is  the  bellflower.  Campanula 
rotundifolia,  a  perennial  species  indigenous  to 
America,  Europe,  and  Siberia.  For  illustration, 
we  Plate  of  Camellia,  etc.  The  Canterbury  bell, 
Campanula  medium,  is  a  biennial  species  fre- 
quently cultivated.  It  will  flower  the  first  season 
if  town  early  and  transplanted.  Among  annual 
ipecies  in  cultivation  are  Campanula  erinus. 
Campanula  macrostyla,  and  Campanula  Ameri- 
cana. Campanula  pyramidalia  with  blue,  lilac, 
or  white  flowers.  Campanula  glomerata  with  pale- 
bhie  flowers,  and  Campanula  murialis  are  all 
worthy  of  cultivation.  Formerly  medicinal  prop- 
frties  were  ascribed  to  some  species,  and  the 
nune  throatwort  was  given  to  Campanula  irache- 
Itvw  in  England,  where  it  was  held  valuable  in 
affections  of   the   throat. 


CAXPAJXTTLA^CEM  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Med. 
Lat,  camp€Mula,  little  bell),  Bluebell  Family. 
A  natural  order  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  the  spe- 
eie«  of  which  number  about  1000,  embraced  in 
39  genera.  They  are  mostly  herbaceous,  a  few 
o&Iy  being  trees  or  shrubs,  and  are  character- 
ised by  altemate  exstipulate  leaves  and  usually 
hj  a  bitter  latex.  The  inflorescence  is  usually 
rMeroo«e;  the  flowers  regular,  5-parted;  and  the 
fruit  a  capsule  or  berry.  The  flowers  of  most  of 
the   ipeciea    are    comparatively    large,    but    in 
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Phyteuma  and  Jasione  they  are  small  and 
massed  in  heads  like  the  Compositte.  The  Cam- 
panulacese  are  mostly  found  in  the  temperate  and 
colder  climates  of  the  northern  hemisphere  and 
the  flowers  of  many  are  quite  ornamental.  The 
fruits  of  one  member  of  the  family  {Canarina 
campanula)  which  grows  in  the  Canary  Islands 
are  edible.  The  chief  genera  are  Campanula, 
Phyteuma,  Jasione,  and  Lobelia. 

CAMFAN'ULA'BIA  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Med. 
Lat.  campanula,  little  bell).  A  *bell-hydroid' 
of  the  siphonophorous  family  Campanularidte, 
conunon  about  tide-covered  rocks,  and  character- 
ized by  having  the  "hydroid  heads  inclosed  in  a 
calyx,  [and]  the  medusa;,  if  free,  with  gonads  on 
radial  canals"  (Davenport).  These  are  known 
as  bell-hydroids,  and  are  numerous,  the  genus 
Obelia  being  specially  common  and  well  repre- 
sented on  the  New  England  coast.  See  illustra- 
tion under  Alternation  of  Genkbations. 

CAMPABDOK,  k&N'pftr'ddN>,  Emile  (1834 
— ).  A  French  author,  born  in  Paris.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Ecole  des  Chartes,  and  later  be- 
came chief  of  a  department  in  the  National 
Archives.  In  this  capacity  he  utilized  a  great 
number  of  documents  in  the  preparation  of  his 
literary  works,  all  of  which  are  distinguished 
by  marked  originality  and  by  a  profoimd  knowl- 
edge of  the  men  and  affairs  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  The  following  are  a  few  of  his  princi- 
pal publications:  Bistoire  du  tribunal  rH^olu- 
iionnaire  de  Paris  (2  vols.,  1861)  ;  Marie  An- 
toinette d  la  concicrgerie  (18(12);  Madame  de 
Pompadour  et  la  cour  de  Louis  XV,  ( 18fl7)  ;  Vol- 
taire, documents  inMits  ( 1880)  ;  L'acad^mie 
royale  de  musique  au  XVI lie  si^cle, 

CAMPASPE,  kam-plis'p*.  A  river  of  Vic- 
toria, Australia,  which  flows  north  through  Dal- 
housie  County  and  joins  the  Murray  at  Echua 
(Map:  Victoria,  D  3).  The  plains  along  its  lower 
course  are  well  cultivated.  Length,  about  120 
miles. 

CAMPASPE  (Gk.  Kafiwdirini).  A  mistress  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  Apelles  is  said  to  have 
taken  her  for  the  model  of  his  "Venus  Anadyo- 
mene." 

CAMPBELL,  k&m^'l,  or,  Scot.  pron.  kftm^l. 
See  Argyll,  Marquis  of. 

CAMPBELL,  Alexander  (1788-1806).  Au 
American  clergyman,  the  founder  of  the  Dis- 
cipled  of  Christ,  or  ^Campbellites.*  He  was  bom 
in  Ireland  and  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1809, 
and  settled  in  Bethany,  Va.,  as  pastor  of  a 
Presbyterian  church,  from  which  he  soon  de- 
parted and  organized  a  society,  now  known  as 
the  Disciples  of  Christ,  whose  doctrine  was  that 
the  Bible  should  be  the  sole  creed  of  the  Church. 
In  1841  he  founded  Bethany  College  (Bethany, 
W.  Va.),  and  remained  its  president  until  his 
death.  He  established,  in  1823,  the  Christian 
Baptist,  which  in  1829  became  the  Millennial 
Uarhinger,  and  which  he  continued  until  18C3. 
He  engaged  in  many  controversies  and  published 
no  less  than  fifty-two  volumes,  including  hymn- 
books  and  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament. 
His  most  typical  doctrinal  works  were  The 
Christian  System  and  Remi'ision  of  Sin,  He 
published  Mevioi'rs  of  Thomas  Campbell  (1801). 
his  father  and  associate  in  his  work.     Consult 
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Riehardson,  Memoir  of  AUaoander  Cim^hell 
(Philadelphia,  1868).    See  Disciples  or  Chbist. 

CAMFBELLy  Allan  (1815-94).  An  Ameri- 
can civil  engineer  and  railroad  president.  He 
was  bom  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  at  the  age  of  21 
\ras  chief  engineer  of  a  railroad.  He  built  the 
first  railroad  ever  operated  in  South  America; 
was  prominent  in  the  construction  of  the  Harlem 
Railroad,  the  Pacific  Railroad,  and  that  from 
Callao  to  Lima,  Peru,  and  was  president  of  the 
Harlem  Railroad  until  succeeded  by  'Commodore' 
Vanderbilt.  He  was  appointed  commissioner  of 
public  works  of  New  York  City  in  1876,  and  dur- 
ing 1883  was  comptroller  of  the  city.  In  1882  he 
was  defeated  as. nominee  of  the  Republicans  and 
Independents  for  the  office  of  mayor. 

CAMPBELL,  Babtlet  ( 1843-88) .  An  Ameri- 
can dramatist.  He  was  born  in  Allegheny  City, 
Pa.,  became  a  journalist  and  founded  the  Evening 
Mail  in  Pittsburg.  He  started  a  monthly  maga- 
zine in  New  Orleans ;  but  the  success  of  "his  first 
play,  Through  Fire  ( 1871 ) ,  induced  him  to  devote 
himself  to  dramatic  authorship.  My  Partner 
(1879)  was  his  greatest  success.  He  was  for  a 
time  manager  of  the  Fourteenth  Street  Theatre, 
New  York.  He  became  insane  in  1886  and  died 
in  an  asylum. 

CAMPBELL,  Beatrice  Stella  Tanneb  ( 1867 
— ).  An  English  actress,  bom  in  I^ndon,  and 
married  in  1884  to  Patrick  Campbell,  who  fell 
in  the  South  African  War  in  1900.  She  was  al- 
ready well  known  as  an  amateur  before  she  made 
her  d^but  on  the  professional  stage,  at  the 
Alexandra  Theatre,  Liverpool,  in  1888.  In  March, 
1890,  she  appeared  in  London  at  the  Adelphi, 
where  &he  afterwards  played  again  in  1891-93, 
creating  several  parts.  She  gained  a  wide  repu- 
tation in  The  Secottd  Mrs.  Tmiqueray  (1893)  at 
the  Saint  James  Theatre,  where  also  she  ap- 
peared in  The  Masqiieradera  (1894).  As  Kate 
Cloud  in  J ohn-a- Dreams y  produced  by  Beerbohm 
Tree  at  the  Haynmrket  in  1894,  slie  made  another 
success,  and  again  as  Agnes  in  The  Notorious 
Mrs.  Ehhsmith,  at  the  Garrick  (1895).  Among 
her  later  performances  have  been  those  in  Fedora 
(Haymarket,  1895)  ;  Ibsen's  Little  Eyolf  (Ave- 
nue Theatre,  189(5)  ;  and  notably  in  her  Shake- 
spearean revivals  with  Forbes  Robertson  at  the 
Lyceum,  as  Juliet  (1895),  Ophelia  (1897),  and 
Lady  Macbeth  (1898).  In  1000  she  appeared  in 
a  revival  of  Magda  at  the  Royalty  Theatre.  In 
the  seasons  of  1901-02  and  1902-03  she  visited 
the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States,  pre- 
senting her  best-known  rOles. 

CAMPBELL,  Charles  (1807-76).  An  Ameri- 
can historian,  born  in  Petersburg,  Va.  He  gradu- 
ated in  1825  at  Princeton,  was  head  of  a  classical 
school  at  Petersburg  from  1842  to  1855,  and  sub- 
sequently wjis  principal  of  Anderson  Seminary 
in  the  same  city.  He  was  a  contributor  to  the 
Houtfiprn  Literary  Messenger^  edited  the  Orderly 
Book  of  Gen.  Andrew  Lewis  for  1776  (1860),  and 
published  The  Bland  Papers  (1840-43),  and  An 
Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Colony  and 
Ancient  Dominion  of  Virginia   (1849). 

CAMPBELL,  Sir  Colin,  Lord  Clyde  (1792- 
1863).  A  British  field-marshal,  born  in  Glas- 
gow, Scotland,  October  20,  1792.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Colin  Macliver,  a  carpenter.  His 
maternal  uncle.  Colonel  John^  Campbell,  sent 
him  to  school  at  Gosport,  and  in  1807 
introduced  him  to  the  Duke   of   York  for   an 


army  commissioii.  The  Duke  mistodc  him  for 
a  Campbell,  and  bis  uncle  hushed  the  boy's 
half-uttered  protest  with  the  remark,  "It  is  a 
good  name  to  fight  under.**  He  was  gaaetted  as 
Colin  Campbell,  ensign,  in  1808;  served  in  the 
Walcheren  expedition,  1809;  and  by  1813  at- 
tained a  captaincy.  He  fought  through  the  war 
in  the  Spanish  peninsula  with  distinction;  took 
part  in  the  expedition  to  the  United  States  in 
1814;  and  afterwards  spent  nearly  thirty  years 
in  garrison  duty  at  various  English  stations.  He 
served  in  China  in  1842,  and  was  present  at  the 
attack  on  Chusan.  He  next  served  in  the  Punjab, 
India,  commanding  the  left  at  the  battle  of 
Chillianwallab,  then  for  three  years  commanded 
in  the  Peshawur  district  with  uniform  success 
against  the  hill  tribes.  He  was  rewarded  with  the 
C.B.  and  K.C.B.,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Cri- 
mean War  in  1854  was  appointed  commander  of 
the  Highland  Brigade.  He  took  a  prominent  part 
at  the  battle  of  the  Alma ;  and  with  the  Ninety- 
third  Highlanders,  in  the  immortalized  Hhin  red 
line,'  beat  back  the  Russian  cavalry  in  their 
attack  on  Balaklava.  His  services  were  rewarded 
with  promotion  to  the  rank  of  major-general ;  he 
was  created  a  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of 
the  Bath,  and  received  the  cross  of  the  French 
Legion  of  Honor  and  other  decorations.  He  was 
appointed  inspector-general  of  infantry,  and  in 
1857,  at  twenty-four  hours*  notice,  started  for 
India  to  command  the  forces  engaged  in  quelling 
the  nmtiny,  which  by  his  energy  and  judgment 
was  soon  utterly  subdued,  his  relief  of  Lucknow 
being  especially  brilliant.  A  notable  character- 
istic of  Campbell's  generalship  was  the  care  he 
took  of  his  men,  his  victories  being  won  with  the 
minimum  expenditure  of  the  lives  of  his  soldiers. 
For  his  exploits  in  India,  Campbell,  in  1858,  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Clyde,  and  the 
East  India  Company  granted  him  an  annuity  of 
£2000.  He  returned  to  England  in  1860,  and  in 
1862  was  made  field-marshal.  He  died  August 
14,  1803,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Consult  Shadwell,  Life  of  Colin  Campbell  (Lon- 
don, 1881). 

CAMPBELL,  DoiGiJis  (1839-93).  An 
American  lawyer  and  historical  writer,  bom  in 
Otsego  County,  N.  Y.  He  graduated  at  Union 
College  in  1860,  studied  la\y  at  Harvard,  served 
for  a  time  in  the  Civil  War  as  captain  of  the 
121st  New  York  Volunteers,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  New  York  bar  in  1860.  After  about  twenty 
years  of  practice,  he  retired,  partly  on  account 
of  ill  health,  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
the  study  of  American  history,  and  published 
a  book.  The  Puritan  in  Holland,  England^  and 
America,  an  Introduction  to  American  His- 
tory (2  vols..  New  York,  1892),  which  attracted 
considerable  attention  and  has  identified  Camp- 
bell's name  with  the  theory  that  the  legal  and 
political  institutions  of  the  United  States  were 
ultimately  derived,  not  from  England,  but  from 
Holland— directly  through  the  Dutch  settlers  of 
New  York  and  indirectly  through  the  Puritans 
of  Massachusetts,  who,  before  coming  to  America, 
had  spent  some  years  in  Amsterdam  and  Leyden. 
Though  the  book  displays  considerable  erudition, 
its  thesis  has  met  with  little  support  among  his- 
torical scholars.  Campbell  also  published  two 
pamphlets  entitled.  Historical  Fallacies  Regard- 
ing Colonial  New  York  (1879)  ;  and  The  Origin 
of  American  Institutions  as  Illustrated  in  the 
History  of  the  Written  Ballot   (1891). 
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CAMJPBKLLy  DouGULB  Houghton  (ISS9  |. 
An  AflMriean  botanist,  born  in  Detroit,  Mich. 
He  gradoated  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
1882  (Ph.D.,  1886),  and  afterwards  took  siip- 
piementary  eoonee  at  Bonn,  Tttbingen,  and  Ber- 
lin (188d-'88).  In  1991  he  became  lecturer  on 
the  evolution  of  plants  at  Stanford  Jr.  Univer- 
■ity.  HiB  prinei|»l  work  is  Elements  of  Btruc- 
tmral  and  BystenuUic  Botany  <1690). 

CAJfPBEIiIi,  GBcmoE  (1719-96).  A  Scotch 
eletigyman,  bom  in  Aberdeen.  He  was  educated 
at  Mariscbal  College,  studied  divinity  in  Edin- 
burgh and  Aberdeen,  and  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  iu  1748.  He  was  appointed  principal 
of  Marischal  College  iu  1759;  in  1771  was  made 
professor  of  divinity  there,  and  in  1795  retired 
from  both  posts.  He  is  chiefly,  known  for  his 
JHssertatum  on  Miraclea  (1762),  a  reply  to 
Hume's  essay  (1748).  His  Philosophy  of  Rheto- 
ric (1776)  was  also  highly  valued. 

CAJCPBEIiL,  Sir  Gbobge  E.  (1824-92).  An 
English  statesman.  He  was  educated  in  Edin- 
burgh, Saint  Andrews,  and  Haileybury.  In  1858 
he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  High  Court  of 
Judicature  in  Calcutta,  and  in  1867  chief  com- 
raisaiooer  of  the  Central  Provinces  of  India.  He 
then  served  several  years  in  Parliament,  but  in 
1871  returned  to  India  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
BengaL  In  1874  he  went  back  to  England  to 
become  a  member  of  the  council  of  India.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  agitation  on  the  East- 
em  question  in  1876,  as  a  supporter  of  the  policy 
advocated  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  His  more  impor- 
tant books  include  Modern  India  (1852)  ;  India 
as  it  3 fay  Be;  Handy  Book  of  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion (1876);  White  and  Black  in  the  United 
Slates;  The  British  Empire  (1889). 

CAJIPBEIXy  Jakes  Edwin  (1843—).  An 
American  politician.  He  was  born  in  >iiddle- 
town,  Ohio,  was  educated  in  the  public  schools, 
studied  law,  and  in  1863  enlisted  as  a  gunner 
in  the  navy,  ser^'ing  with  the  Bed  River  and 
3iississippi  flotillas.  He  was  prosecuting  attor- 
ney of  Butler  County  in  1873,  served  in  Congress 
as  a  Democrat  from  1882  to  1888;  and  in  1889 
defeated  Joseph  6.  Foraker  for  the  Governo^hip 
of  Ohio.  In  1891  he  was  defeated  by  William 
HcKinley,  and  in  1895  by  Asa  S.  Bushnell. 

CAXFBELL,  Jakes  Valentine  (1823-90). 
An  American  jurist,  bom  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  He 
graduated  at  Saint  Paul's  College  (College 
Point,  L.  I.)  in  1841,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1844.  Upon  the  establishment  of  the 
Jdichigan  Supreme  Court  in  1857,  he  was  ap- 
pointed an  associate  justice.  He  was  a  professor 
in  the  law  school  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
from  1859  to  1885.  His  judicial  decisions  are 
highly  valued..  He  edited  Walker's  Chancery 
Reports  (1845),  and  wrote  Outlities  of  the  Polit- 
ical History  of  Michigan  (1876),  a  subject  in 
which  he  made  much  research.   • 

CAJCFBEIX,  John  (  T -1806).  A  British 
Boldier,  bom  in  Strachur,  Scotland.  He  entered 
the  army  in  1745,  and  fought  with  distinction  in 
the  Scottish  rebellion  (1745),  and  in  Flanders 
(1747).  During  the  French  and  Indian  War  in 
America  he  served  as  captain  of  the  Forty- 
aecond  Highlanders,  and  was  wounded  at  Ticon- 
deroga  (1758).  As  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
Forty-seventh  Infantry  he  again  came  to  Amer- 
ica with  his  regiment  in  1776  and  was  succes- 
■ivelj  appointed  major-general    (1779),  colonel 


of  his  regiment  (1780),  and  commander  of  the 
British  forces  in  West  Florida,  where  he  was 
eventually  compelled  to  surrender  Pensaoola 
to  the  Spaniards,  May  10,  1781.  His  advance* 
ment  to  the  rank  of  general  followed  in  1797. 

CAKPBEIX,  John  (1779-1861).  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  England.  He  was  the  son  of  a. 
Presbyterian  minister  of  Cupar,  County  of  Fife, 
Scotland,  where  he  was  bom  in  1779.  He  was 
at  first  destined  for  his  father's  calling,  and  was- 
sent  at  an  early  age  to  the  neighboring  Uni- 
versity of  Saint  Andrews,  But  he  had  no  in- 
clination for  a  clerical  life,  and,  when  he  had 
completed  his  academic  studies,  at  the  age  of  19, 
he  went  to  London  and  engaged  in  newspaper 
work.  At  the  same  time  he  became  a  student  in 
Lincoln's  Inn,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  the  dLs- 
tinguished  special  pleader  Samuel  Warren,  and 
in  1806  was  called  to  the  bar.  While  waiting 
for  clients  he  became  a  court  reporter  and  pub- 
lished four  volumes  of  reports  with  learned 
notes.  Notwithstanding  his  good  sense  and  re- 
marloible  industry,  success  at  the  bar  came 
slowly,  probably  owing  to  a  certain  hardness  of 
disposition  and  the  lack  of  attractive  personal 
qualities.  It  was  not  until  he  had  been  at  the 
bar  twenty-one  years,  in  1827,  that  he  was  made 
a  King's  counsel.  From  this  time  on,  however, 
his  promotion  was  rapid.  In  1830  he  entered 
Parliament,  where  his  zeal,  his  capacity  for 
hard  work,  and  attention  to  details  made  him  a 
valuable  member  and  a  useful  supporter  of  the 
Whig  Party.  He  devoted  himself  with  character- 
istic energy  and  persistency  to  the  amelioration 
of  some  of  the  harsh  and  cumbrous  features  of 
the  law;  and  his  name  is  asociated  with  several 
beneficial  statutes  of  this  character.  He  failed, 
however,  in  his  favorite  project  of  bringing  about 
a  general  registry  of  land  titles  iu  England,  such 
as  exists  in  the  United  States,  and  this  reform 
still  remains  to  be  efiected  in  that  coimtry.  In 
1827  be  was  made  the  head  of  the  great  Real 
Property  Commission,  w^hich  made  a  searching 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  real  property  laws 
of  England,  and  whose  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions have  proved  of  inestimable  value  to  subse- 
quent generations  of  law  reformers. 

Campbell  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  Lord  John 
Russell's  first  Reform  Bill  in  1831,  was  made 
Solicitor-General  in  1832,  and  two  years  later 
was  knighted  and  promoted  to  the  post  of  Attor- 
ney-General. In  the  same  year  he  was  chosen  the 
representative  in  Parliament  for  Edinburgh.  He 
continued  to  represent  Edinburgh  down  to  1841, 
and  remained  in  the  office  of  Attorney-General 
during  that  period,  with  the  exception  of  the 
short  time  in  1835  when  the  Conservatives  were 
in  power.  In  1841  he  was  made  Chancellor  of 
Ireland  and  a  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom  with 
the  title  of  Baron  Campbell  of  Saint  Andrews, 
but  held  the  office  of  Chancellor  for  only  a  few 
months,  when  the  Melbourne  Cabinet  left  office, 
necessitating  his  resignation.  For  the  first  time 
since  boyhood,  he  found  himself  without  regular 
daily  laoor,  and  at  the  mature  age  of  60  set  to 
work  to  win  the  literary  fame  which  he  professed 
always  to  have  secretly  coveted.  His  first  pub- 
lication was  a  collection  of  his  speeches  at  the 
bar  and  in  the  House  of  Commons.  For  three 
or  four  years  after  the  publication  of  his  speeches 
Campbell  was  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  the  first  series  of 
which  appeared  in  1845.    In  1846  he  joined  the 
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Russell  Cabinet  in  the  capacity  of  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  His  ministerial  duties 
were  not  sufficiently  arduous  to  interrupt  his 
literary  labors,  and  he  proceeded  to* complete  the 
Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  and  to  publish  a  sup- 
plemental series  of  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices  of 
England,  Both  works  have  enjoyed  great  popu- 
larity, but  leave  no  doubt  that  the  author  was 
more  fitted  for  a  practical  lawyer  than  for  a  man 
of  letters.  Though  executed  in  a  sprightly  man- 
ner, these  writings  are  without  grace  of  style 
and  represent  to  a  painful  degree  the  envy,  the 
prejudices,  and  the  want  of  sympathy  which  were 
leading  traits  of  Campbell's  character.  He  re- 
turned to  more  congenial  labors  in  1850,  when 
he  was  appoiifled  to  succeed  Denman  as  Chief 
Justice.  He  held  the  office  for  nine  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  he  received  the  Chancellorship  of 
England.  He  died  in  June,  1861.  His  Life  has 
been  written  by  his  daughter   (1881). 

CAMFBEIX,  John  (1840-1904).  A  Cana- 
dian scholar,  born  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  He 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  Toronto  and 
at  New  College.  Edinburgh,  distinguishing  him- 
self in  both  institutions.  In  1868  he  became 
minister  of  the  Charles  Street  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Toronto,  and  in  1873  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  Church  history  and  apologetics  in 
the  Presbyterian  College,  Montreal.  He  con- 
tributed largely  to  learned  societies  and  to  Church 
reviews,  and  his  work  in  th'eology  and  ethnol- 
ogy has  been  recognized  both  in  America  and 
in  Europe.  His  chief  single  publication  is  The 
Hittites:  Their  Inscriptions  and  Their  History 
(2  vols.,  1890).  For  certain  statements  in  an 
address  on  The  Perfect  Father  or  the  Perfect 
Book^  Professor  Campbell  was  tried  for  heresy 
before  the  Presbytery  of  Montreal  in  1893  and 
convicted.  He,  however,  appealed  to  the  Synod 
of  Montreal  and  Ottawa  and  was  sustained. 

CAMPBELL,  John  Archibald  (1811-89). 
An  American  jurist.  He  was  born  in  Washing- 
ton, Ga. ;  graduated  in  1826  at  the  University  of 
Georgia,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1829. 
His  legal  ability  was  recognized  by  President 
Pierce,  who,  in  1853,  appointed  him  associate 
justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  an 
office  which  he  held  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War.  Subsequently  he  served  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War  in  the  Confederate  Government, 
and  was  one  of  the  peace  commissioners  at  the 
Fortress  Monroe  conference  in  1865.  After  the 
war  he  was  imprisoned  at  Fort  Pulaski,  but  was 
released  upon  parole,  and  resumed  his  law  prac- 
tice. 

CAMPBELL,  John  Francis,  of  Islay  {Iain 
Ileach)  (1822-86).  A  Scottish-Celtic  scholar.  He 
was  born  in  Edinburgh,  December  29,  1822,  and 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Walter  Frederick  Campbell 
and  Lady  Eleanor  Charteris,  eldest  daughter  of 
Francis,  seventh  Earl  of  Wemyss.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  Edinburgh,  and  occupied  sev- 
eral Government  posts.  He  was  a  meteorologist 
of  some  distinction  and  invented  an  instrument 
for  recording  the  intensity  of  the  sun's  rays.  In 
1865  he  published  Frost  and  Fire,  Natural  En' 
gineSy  Toolmarks  and  Chips,  with  Sketches  Taken 
at  Home  and  Ahmad  hy  a  Traveler,  and  in  1883 
a  book  on  Thermography,  But  he  is  chiefly  re- 
membered for  his  collections  of  Scottish  Gaelic 
folk-tales  and  ballads.  In  1860-62  he  published 
his  Popular  Tales  of  the  West  Highlands  in  four 
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volumes,  and  in  1872  he  brought  out  an  impor- 
tant volimie  of  Gaelic  ballads  under  the  title, 
Leabhar  na  Feinne.  The  tales  were  taken  down 
conscientiously  from  the  mouths  of  the  people, 
and  constitute  the  most  valuable  collection  of  the 
sort  that  has  yet  been  made  in  any  of  the  Celtic 
countries.  The  Leahhar  na  Feinne  brings  to- 
gether all  the  accessible  Scottish  Gaelic  ballads 
on  Ossianic  subjects.  It  was  Campbell's  inten- 
tion to  publish  other  volumes  containing  other 
cycles  of  ballads,  but  the  plan  was  never  carried 
out. 

CAXPBELL,  J0HI7  McLeod  (1800-72).  A 
Scotch  theologian.  He  was  born  at  Kilninver, 
and  studied  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  from  1811 
to  1821,  when  he  was  licensed.  He  was  inducted 
into  the  parish  of  Row  in  1825,  and  after  a  trial 
by  the  Assembly  for  heresy  in  his  doctrines  re- 

farding  the  Atonement,  was  deposed  in  183 1, 
rom  1833  to  1859  he  preached  to  an  independent 
congregation  in  Glasgow.  His  chief  work  is  the 
Nature  of  the  Atonement,  and  Its  Relation  to 
Remission  of  Sins  and  Eternal  Life  (1856,  4th 
ed.  1873),  which  has  had  a  more  than  slight 
influence  upon  Scottish  religious  thought.  His 
further  publications  include  Thoughts  on  Revela- 
tion (1862). 

CAMPBELL,  Thomas  (1777-1844).  An 
English  poet,  born  in  Glasgow  July  27,  1777.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
where  he  was  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of 
Greek  literature.  In  1795  he  went  as  tutor  to 
Sunipol  on  the  island  of  Mull.  The  scenery  of 
the  western  Highlands,  which  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  his  mind,  is  reflected  in  his  verse. 
Returning  from  Mull,  he  repaired  to  Edinburgh 
with  the  intention  of  studying  law.  This  plan 
he,  however,  soon  abandoned  for  literature.  His 
first  poem,  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,  suggested  to 
him  while  at  Mull,  was  published  in  1799,  and 
went  through  four  editions  in  a  twelvemonth. 
After  its  publication,  Campbell  went  to  Ger- 
many, visiting  Munich,  Leipzig,  and  Hamburg, 
where  he  was  staying  at  the  time  of  the  battle 
of  Hohenlinden.  During  this  period  he  wrote 
The  Exile  of  Erin  and  Ye  Mariners  of  England, 
Returning  to  Edinburgh,  he  published,  in  1801, 
LochieVs  Wanting  and  Hohenlinden,  In  1803 
he  proceeded  to  London,  and  adopted  literature 
as  a  profession.  In  1805,  through  the  influence 
of  Fox,  he  was  granted  a  royal  pension  of  £200 
a  year.  In  1809  appeared  Gertrude  of  Wyoming^ 
which  bears  the  same  relation  to  The  Pleasures  of 
Hope  that  Thomson's  Castle  of  Indolence  bears 
to  The  Seasons — a  less  brilliant  and  striking,  but 
more  mature  and  finished  performance.  In  1819 
he  published  his  Specimens  of  British  Poets,  con- 
taining an  excellent  introductory  essay  on  poetry, 
and  good  biographies  of  the  poets  themselves.  At 
this  very  time  he  was  also  delivering  lectures  on 
poetry.  After  this  he  edited  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  contributing  to  it  several  poems, 
among  which  is  The  La^t  Man,  In  1824  he  pub- 
lished Theodoric,  and  Other  Poems,  In  1826  he 
was  elected  Ix>rd  Rector  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  and  he  received  the  unusual  honor  of  re- 
election in  the  two  following  years.  He  published 
The  Pilgrim  of  Olencoe  and  Other  Poems  in  1842. 
His  later  publications  added  nothing  to  his  fame. 
He  died  in  Boulo^e,  France,  June  15,  1844,  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Campbeirs 
verse   is  unequal   in  quality,  but  it  is  usuidly 
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graeefuL  His  lasting  fame  rests  on  Hohenlinden 
and  the  patriotic  lyrics  Te  Mariners  of  England 
and  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic.  Consult:  Beattie, 
lAfe  and  Letters  of  ThonKis  Campbell  (London, 
1840) ;  Redding,  Literary  Reminiscences  of 
Campbell  (London,  1860) ;  Poetical  Works,  edit- 
ed by  Hill,  with  Life  by  Allingham  (London, 
1891). 

CAMPBELL,  William  (1745-81).  An 
American  soldier,  prominent  as  a  militia  officer 
in  the  Kevoliitioiiary  War.  He  was  born  in 
Augusta  County,  Va.,  and  received  a  good  edu- 
cation. In  1767  he  removed  to  the  Holston  Val- 
ley with  his  mother  and  four  sisters,  and  in  1773 
b^ioe  one  of  the  first  justices  of  the  peace  in 
Fincastle  County.  He  served  under  Colonel 
Christian  in  Lord  Dimmore's  War  (q.v.)  in  1774, 
joined  Patrick  Henry's  Virginia  forces  in  Sep- 
tember, 1775,  and  in  July,  1776,  assisted  in 
forcing  Covemor  Dunmore  from  Gwynn's  Island. 
Returning  to  the  Holston  Valley,  he  became 
lieutenant-colonel  of  militia  in  1777,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  tlie  commission  appointed  in  1778  to  run 
the  boundary  line  between  Virginia  and  the 
Cherokees  in  accordance  with  a  recent  treaty,  and 
m  the  following  year  was  prominent  in  various 
partisan  operations  against  the  Tories.  He 
served  for  some  time  in  the  Virginia  House  of 
Delegates,  but,  obtaining  a  leave  of  absence  in 
June,  1780,  took  an  active  part  in  numerous 
contests  with  the  Tories,  and  in  the  famous 
battle  of  King's  Mountain  (q.v.)  on  October  7, 
was  the  leader  of  the  American  forces.  Early  in 
1781  he  joined  General  Greene,  and  on  March  15 
took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  battle  of  Guilford 
Court-House  (q.v.)  ;  but  resenting  the  failure  of 
Colonel  Lee,  commanding  the  cavalry,  to  come 
to  his  aid  at  a  critical  moment  in  this  action, 
he  withdrew  in  disgust  from  the  service.  He 
then  again  became  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Delegates,  but  in  Jime  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general  of  militia,  and  served  under  Lafayette 
until  his  death  in  August.  Lafayette  said  of 
him:  **The  glory  which  General  Campbell  ac- 
quired in  the  affairs  of  King's  Mountain  and 
Guilford  Court-House  will  do  his  memory  ever- 
lasting honor,  and  insure  him  a  high  rank  among 
the  defenders  of  liberty  in  the  American  cause." 
Consult  a  sketch  in  Draper,  King's  Mountain  and 
Its  Heroes  (Cincinnati,  1881). 

CAMPBELL,  William,  Lord  (  ?  -1778). 
The  last  English  (Jovemor  of  South  Carolina,  the 
youngest  son  of  the  fourth  Duke  of  Argyll.  He 
became  a  captain  in  the  British  Navy  in  1762 ; 
was  a  member  of  Parliament  in  1764,  was  Gover- 
nor of  Nova  Scotia  from  1766  to  1773,  and  in 
1775  became  Governor  of  the  Province  of  South 
Carolina.  Here,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, he  was  active  in  stirring  up  the  Indians 
against  the  Colonists,  who  forced  him  to  take 
refuge  on  a  British  man-of-war.  In  1776,  dur- 
ing the  British  attack  upon  Fort  Moultrie,  he 
received  a  wound  while  aboard  Sir  Peter  Parker's 
flagship,  which  afterwards  resulted  in  his  death. 

CAILFBELL,  William  Wilfbed  (1861 — ). 
A  Canadian  poet,  bom  in  Berlin,  West  Ontario, 
His  father,  Thomas  Swainston  Campbell,  and  his 
paternal  grandfather  were  both  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England.  His  mother  was  a  daughter 
of  Major  Francis  Wright,  of  Walworth  Manor 
House,  Surrey,  England.  ^Educated  in  Toronto 
and  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Campbell  was  ordained 


to  the  Episcopal  ministry  (1885),  and  after 
some  experience  in  a  New  England  parish,  he 
became  rector  in  Saint  Stephen,  New  Brunswick 
(1888).  In  1891  he  resigned  and  removed  to 
Ottawa,  where  he  obtained  a  place  in  the  civil 
service.  In  1889  Campbell  won  attention  by  his 
fresh  and  musical  Lake  Lyrics  and  Other  Poems. 
His  way  from  descriptive  verse  to  intenser  lyri- 
cal expression  is  marked  by  Beyond  the  Hills  of 
Dreams  (1899).  This  volume  contains  several 
impassioned  poems  on  patriotic  and  imperial 
themes;  such  as  "Victoria,"  "England,"  "The 
World  Mother,"  and  "The  Lazarus  of  Empire." 
Campbell  has  written  a  number  of  literary 
dramas,  of  which  Mordred  and  Hildebrand  were 
published  together  in  1895.  Sea  Canadian  Lit- 
erature. 

CAMP'BELL-BAN^NEBHAN,  Sir  Henry 
(1836 — ).  A  British  politician,  representing  the 
Stirling  district,  Scotland,  since  1868,  and  since 
February,  1899,  Liberal  leader  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  was  born  September  7,  1836, 
and  is  the  younger  son  of  the  late  Sir  James 
Campbell,  of  Stracahthro,  Forfarshire.  His 
additional  surname  was  assumed  under  the  will 
of  a  maternal  imcle,  Henry  Bannerman  of  Kent. 
He  has  received  the  M.A.  degree  from  Cambridge 
and  the  honorary  LL.D.  from  the  University  of 
Glasgow.  Besides  the  county  offices  of  justice 
of  the  peace  and  deputy  lieutenant,  he  has  held 
various  positions  in  the  Government.  In  1871-74 
and  again  in  1880-82  he  was  financial  secretary 
to  the  War  Office;  secretary  to  the  Admiralty, 
1882-84;  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  1884-85; 
and  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  1886,  1892-96. 
In  1899  he  was  chosen  leader  of  the  Liberal 
Party  in  succession  to  Sir  William  Harcourt. 
In  1901  he  became  a  member  of  the  Civil  List 
Committee. 

CAMPBELL  ISLAND.  A  lonely  spot  in  the 
South  Pacific,  in  latitude  52''  33'  S.  and  longi- 
tude 169°  9'  £.  Though  it  is  mountainous  and 
measures  only  36  miles  in  circumference,  it  is 
valuable  on  account  of  its  harbors  (Map:  World, 
Western  Hemisphere,  P  2).  It  belongs  to  New 
Zealand,  and  is  used  as  a  provision  depot,  but  is 
not  permanently  inhabited.  It  is  also  scientifical- 
ly interesting,  being  volcanic,  and  displaying  a 
rich  and  varied  fiora. 

CAMPBELLITE.     See  Crappie. 

CAHPBELLITES,  The.  (1)  A  religious 
denomination  founded  in  the  United  States  by 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Campbell  (q.v.).  Once 
called  the  New  Lights,  they  are  still  variously 
known  as  the  Christian  Church,  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  even  the  Reformers,  though  the 
name  preferred  by  them  is  Disciples  of  Christ. 
(2)  Tlie  followers  of  the  Rev.  John  McLeod 
Campbell  (q.v.),  who  in  1831,  because  of  differ- 
ence of  faith  about  the  Atonement,  left  the 
Church  of  Scotland.    See  Disciples  of  Christ. 

CAMPBELTOWN.  A  royal  burgh  and  sea- 
port on  the  east  coast  of  the  peninsula  of 
Kintyre,  in  Argyllshire,  Scotland,  65  miles  west- 
southwest  of  Glasgow,  on  a  fine  harbor  or  sea- 
loch  (Map:  Scotland,  C  4).  A  sculptured  gran- 
ite cross  stands  in  the  principal  street,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  lona.  The 
town  is  famous  for  its  whisky  distilleries,  and 
imports  large  quantities  of  barley.  Coal  is 
found  in  the  vicinity.  Its  fisheries  are  impoi^ 
tant.    CampbeltoAvn  is  a  favorite  summer  resort. 
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Population,  in  1901,  royal  burgfa,  5285;  ParliA* 
mentary  btufgh,  8234;   civil  parish,  10,236. 

CAlKF-BXftDy  or  Robbes.  The  Canada  jay. 
See  Jay. 

CAJ|[]^£>  kam^pe,  Joachim  Hbinbioh  (1746- 
1818).  A  German  teacher,  lexicographer,  and 
writer  for  children.  He  studied  theology  in 
Halle,  and  became  a  warm  partisan  of  the  educa- 
tional reforms  of  Basedow  (q.v.),  whose  place 
he  took  during  the  year  1777  as  the  head  of  the 
Philanthropenum  in  Dessau.  A  little  later  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  writing  of  educational 
works,  and  also  built  up  a  prosperous  business 
as  a  publisher  of  pedagogical  works.  In  1787  he 
was  appointed  to  reform  the  system  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick.  In  1789  he 
visited  Paris  and  became  an  ardent  advocate  of 
the  principles  of  the  Revolution.  His  juveniles, 
all  written  for  the  purpose  of  instruction,  com- 
prise thirty-seven  volumes.  His  Robinson  der 
Jungere  ("Robinson  the  Younger**)  has  been 
translated  into  many  languages.  He  also  pub- 
lished some  lexicographical  works. 

CAMPSrABOlty  kam'pA-&-D6r^.  An  epithet 
used  of  warriors.  In  particular,  a  title  of  the 
Cid   (q.v.). 

CAMPBCHSy  Mea,  pron.  k4m-pft^ch&.  One 
of  the  Atlantic  States  of  Mexico,  occupying  the 
south  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  and  bor- 
dering on  Guatemala  and 'the  Gulf  of  Campecfae 
(Map:  Mexico,  0  8).  Its  area  is  18,087  square 
*  miles.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  sandy  and 
unproductive,  but  there  are  good  pasture-lan^s. 
The  main  products  are  rice,  sugar,  and  salt. 
Population,  in  1879,  90,413;  in  1895,  88,302.  The 
Indians  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  popu^ 
lation. 

GAMFE'CHE,  or  GAMPEA^CHY.  The  capi- 
tal of  the  Mexican  State  of  the  same  name, 
and  a  seaport  town,  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Cam- 
peche,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
San  Francisco  River  ( Map ;  Mexico,  0  8).  The 
•  industries  of  Campeche  are  unimportant  with  the 
exception  of  shipbuilding,  birt  it  is  the  centre  of 
the  trade  in  Campeche  wood,  and  also  in  wax. 
Its  harbor  is  sheltered  by  a  breakwater,  bwt  is 
too  shallow  for  vessels  of  deep  drau^t.  The 
town  has  a  college  and  a  population  of  17,000. 

CAHPEG0IO,  kAm-p«j'6,  or  CAWCf^^t0fl, 
kAm-p§j'$,  Lorenzo  (1474-1539).  An  Italian 
prelate.  In  early  life  he  was  a  lawyer,  but  after 
losing  his  wife  he  became  an  ecclesiastic  and 
rapidly  rose  to  the  position  of  cardinal.  In  1619 
he  was  sent  to  England  to  preach  a  crusade 
against  the  Turks,  but  was  unsuccessful.  Henry 
VIII.  made  him  Bishop  of  Salisbury  in  1524,  and 
he  came  again  to  England  in  1628  to  assist 
Wolsey  in  the  case  of  Henry's  divorce  from 
Catharine.  His  efforts  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation came  to  nothing,  however,  and  the  see 
of  Salisbury  was  taken  from  him.  At  Narem- 
berg,  in  1524,  Campeggio  tried  to  win  back 
Luther  to  the  Catholic  Church.  At  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg,  in  1530,  he  advised  Charles  V.  to 
adopt  a  relentless  policy  toward  the  Protestants 
of  Germany. 

CAMP  EOtTlPAGE.  Articles  and  material 
necessary  for  the  proper  equipment  of  a  camp. 
It  includes,  among  other  things,  tents,  furniture, 
fittings,  cooking  utensils,  and  articles  of  com- 
mon use.    The  description  and  quantity  of  camp 


equipage  will  depend  on  the  purpose  and  locatioir 
of  the  oamp,  its  permanent  or  temporary  char* 
aoter,  and  the  number  of  troops  accommodated* 

CA10EB,  kam'p«r,  Pietbe  (1722-80).  A 
Dutch  anatomist  and  naturalist.  He  was  bom 
in  Leyden,  and  studied  medicine  there.  In  1750* 
he  became  professor  in  Franeker;  in  1755  in 
Amsterdam;  and  in  1763  in  Groningen,  where 
he  remained  until  1773.  On  being  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Council  in  1789,  he  removed  to- 
The  Hague,  where  he  died.  He  was  distinguished 
for  the  services  he  rendered  both  to  human  and 
comparative  anatomy,  to  surgery,  obstetrics,  and 
medical  jurisprudence,  and  was  a  skillful 
draughtsman.  His  collected  writings,  with  plates^ 
appeared  under  the  title,  CEuvrea  qui  ont  pour 
objet  Vhistoire  naturelle,  la  physiologic  et  Vana" 
iomie  compaHe  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1803).  For  his 
observations  on  the  facial  angle,  see  Angle. 

CAM^EBDOWK"(  Dutch,  Campcrdttin,  Downs 
of  Kamp).  A  broad  tract  of  low  downs  which 
borders  the  North  Sea  on  the  west  side  of  the 
peninsula  which  separates  it  from  the  Zuyder  Zee 
(Map:  Netherlands,  C  2).  It  takes  its  name 
from  the  neighboring  hainlet  of  Kamp,  about  25 
miles  north  of  Haarlem.*  It  gives  its  name  to- 
the  victory  obtained  off  that  part  of  the  coast 
by  the  British  Admiral  Duncan  over  the  Dutch 
fleet,  October  11,  1797. 

CASPKBIO,  kam'p&re'd,  Maxfredo  (1825- 
09).  An  Italian  traveler,  born  in  Milan.  He 
traversed  Turkey,  visited  Australia  and  the 
Sunda  Islands,  and  upon  the  opening  of  the  Suez. 
Canal  explored  the  Nile  as  far  as  Assuan,  went 
thence  to  the  East  Indies,  Ceylon,  and  Java, 
and,  in  the  service  of  the  Society  for  the  Com- 
mercial Exploration  of  Africa,  founded  by  him 
in  1879,  traveled  through  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and 
Bengasi.  He  established,  in  187C,  the  revie\r 
Esploratore.  Besides  articles  in  periodicals  he 
published  VEritrea  ncl  XX,  secolo  (1899),  in 
which  he  urges  the  necessity  of  railway  construc- 
tion in  the  colony. 

CAICPEBO,  kAm-pa'rd,  Nabciso  (1815—). 
A  Bolivian  soldier  and  politician.  President  of 
Bolivia  from  1880  to  1884,  bom  at  Tojo  (now 
in  Argentina).  He  became  a  brigadier-general  in 
the  Bolivian  army,  and  for  a  brief  period  in  I87i 
was  Minister  of  War.  Upon  the  overthrow  of 
Daza,  he  was  elected  President  on  April  9,  1880. 
He  assumed  command  of  the  combined  armies  of 
Bolivia  and  Peru,  but  on  May  26,  1880,  was* 
routed  at  Tacna.  His  administration,  a  tranqnil 
one  80  far  as  concerned  internal  affairs,  came  ti> 
an  end  on  August  1,  1884. 

CAKF  POLLOWEHS.  Sutlers,  servants, 
dealers  in  small  wares,  and  sometimes  natives  of 
the  vicinity,  who  travel  with,  or  follow  in  the 
train  of,  &n  army  on  the  march.  They  are  in- 
variably a  source  of  trouble  and  responsibility 
to  the  commander  of  the  army  to  which  they  at- 
tach themselves,  and  are  often  a  source  of  danger. 

They  are  not  so  much  in  evidence  in  modem 
campaigns  as  in  the  past,  imless  the  campaign 
is  being  conducted  in  a  wild  or  uociviliaBed  corm- 
try.  I'\)rmerly,  owing  to  the  absence  of  railroads 
and  steamships,  arniies  had  frequently  to  under- 
take long  marches,  with  practkally  no  base  of 
snpplies,  or  at  the  best  having  very  meagre 
communication  with  such  base,  rendering  neces- 
sary the  carrying  of  great  quantities  of  stores 
and  supplies.     Natives  were  employed  for  tliis. 
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work,  and  in  instances  where  the  roads  were  to 
be  constructed  or  were  in  need  of  repairs,  would 
also  be  used  for  that  purpose.  It  has  been  stated 
that  in  February,  1839,  when  a  Bengal  army 
of  15,000  men  left  Shikapur  for  Afghanistan,  it 
was  accompanied  by  at  least  85,000  camp  fol- 
lowers. 

In  European  countries,  and  in  modem  times, 
the  presence  of  railroads  obviates  a  certain 
amount  of  marching,  and  in  conjunction  with 
steamships  keeps  the  army  well  supplied,  render- 
ing any  large  number  of  camp  followers  unneces- 
aary.  Those  who  do  exist,  however,  are  provided 
for  in  regulations,  are  subject  to  the  articles  of 
war,  and  are  under  the  control  of  the  command- 
ing officer. 

CAKPHAITSEir,  kSmp'hou-zen,  Otto  (1812- 
96).  A  Prussian  statesman.  He  was  born  in 
Hflnshoven,  studied  at  the  universities  of  Bonn, 
Heidelberg,  Munich,  and  Berlin,  in  1844  was 
elected  councilor  at  Treves,  and  in  1845  became  a 
member  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  In  1869  he 
was  appointed  Finance  Minister.  His  adminis- 
tration, resourceful  and  cautious,  marked  a 
change  from  conditions  of  economic  depression  to 
those  of  great  prosperity.  Made  accountable  by 
his  opponents  for  a  subsequent  reaction,  at- 
tacked by  even  the  Liberals,  and  at  odds  with 
Bismarck  respecting  the  tobacco  tax,  he  resigned 
with  the  rank  of  Minister  of  State. 

CAlKPHAtJSEH,  Wiliielm  (1818-85).  A 
German  battle  painter.  He  was  born  in  DUssel- 
dorf,  where  he  was  a  pupil  at  the  Academy,  and 
professor  from  1859.  Among  his  works  are: 
"Tilly  at  Breitenfeld'  ( 1841 )  ;  "Godfrey  of  Bouil- 
lon at  Ascalon"  (1845)  ;  "Charles  I.  at  Naseby" 
(1851);  "Blttcher  Meeting  Wellington"  (1857); 
''Meeting  Between  Bismarck  and  Napoleon  III.;" 
md  "Entry  of  £mperor  William  into  Berlin" 
(1872). 

CAKPHIHE,  k&m-fgn'  {Camphor  -f  tne). 
The  name  applied  to  purified  oil  of  turpentine, 
which  has  been  used  for  burning  in  lamps.  It  is 
very  volatile,  and  bums  very  freely,  giving  a 
white,  brilliant  light.  With  air  its  vapors  form 
a  dangerously  explosive  mixture. 

CAXPHOB  (Med.  Lat.  camphora,  from  Ar. 
h4fHr,  camphor,  which  is  derived  through  the 
Prftkrit  kdpHra,  from  Skt.  ycarpUra,  camphor), 
CuHi^.  A  substance  obtained  by  the  action  of 
steam  on  the  chipped  wood  of  the  camphor-tree 
{Camphora  officinarutn,  or  Cinnamomum  cam- 
phora, Nees).  The  product  of  distillation  with 
steam  is  freed  from  volatile  oil  by  draining  and 
pressing,  and  the  crystalline  mass  remaining  be- 
hind is  purified  by  sublimation.  Camphor  has 
also  been  prepared  artificially  by  oxidizing  the 
hydrocarbcm  camphene,  CioH,«.  Pure  camphor  is 
a  colorless,  transparent,  crystalline  substance, 
melting  at  HS'  C.  and  boiling  at  204'  C.  It  has 
a  characteristic  odor  and  a  somewhat  pungent, 
aromatic  taste.  It  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  ether, 
chloroform,  carbon  disulphide,  and  other  organic 
liquids.  It  baa  a  tough  consistency,  but  if  di- 
gnted  with  alcohol  becomes  hard  and  may  then 
be  readily  pulverized.  Camphor  was  introduced 
into  Surope  by  the  Arabs.  It  is  now  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  celluloid  and  of  explosives, 
tad  is  often  used  in  medicine.  It  forms  an  ingre- 
dient of  various  liniments  and  is  often  applied 


externally  in  gout  and  chronic  rheumatism  and 
to  relieve  pain  in  neuralgia;  it  is  commonly  ad- 
ministered internally  as  a  remedy  for  a  neurotic 
cold  in  the  head.  It  is  generally  known  as  com- 
mon or  Japan  camphor,  Bomeol,  or  Borneo 
camphor,  is  described  in  a  separate  article.    See 

BOBICEOL. 

CAMFHOB^C  ACID,  C^,4(C500H),.  An 
organic  substance  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of 
camphor  with  nitric  acid.  It  occurs  in  needle- 
shaped  crj'stals,  colorless,  odorless,  and  of  slight- 
ly acid  taste.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
but  dissolves  readily  in  hot  water  as  well  as  in 
alcohol,  ether,  fatty  oils,  and  other  organic 
liquids.  Camphoric  acid  has  been  used  in  in- 
fiummatory  conditions  of  the  respiratory  and 
urinary  mucous  membranes,  but  is  now  employed 
almost  excliisively  as  an  anhidrotic  (q.v.).  It 
proves  most  serviceable  in  the  profuse  night- 
sweats  of  phthisis. 

CAHPHXJYSEN,  k&mp^oi-zen.  Dirk  Ra- 
FELSZ  (1586-1627).  A  Dutch  theologian  and 
poet,  born  at  Crorkum.  He  was  a  partisan  of 
Arminius  and  was  persecuted  on  that  account. 
Among  his  works  is  a  compendium  of  his  doc- 
trines. He  also  left  a  number  of  religious  poems, 
including  a  translation  of  the  Psalms.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  a  painter  until  his  eighteenth  year. 
The  pictures  attributed  to  him  are  probably  by 
his  nephew,  Raphael  Campiiuysen  ( 1598-1657 ) , 
an  artist,  or  by  his  other  nephew,  Raphael's 
brother,  Govaebt  Camphuysen  (1624-74),  a 
painter.  His  works  usually  are  landscapes  with 
animals  done  in  Paul  Potter's  style,  and  have 
been  taken  for  that  master's.  They  are  to  be 
found  in  Dutch  museums  and  in  private  collec- 
tions. 

CAMPI,  kam^p«,  or  CAKPO.  A  family  of 
Italian  painters,  of  the  school  of  their  birthplace, 
Cremona.  Galeazzo  (1476-1536),  founder  of  the 
family,  was  an  imitator  of  Perugino.  His  son  and 
pupil,  GiULio  ( 1500-72) ,  studied  also  with  Giulio 
Romano  at  Mantua^  but^  like  a  true  Eclectic, 
sought  to  acquire  the  merits  of  Titian,  Raphael,, 
and  other  great  artists.  His  best  works,  which 
are  good  in  color,  are  in  Cremona,  Milan,  and 
Mantua. — ^Antonio  (1522-C.1600)  studied  with 
his  brother  Giulio«  with  Giulio  Romano  and 
Costa  at  Mantua,  and  modeled  his  art  especially 
upon  CoTTQggio,  His  style  is  brilliant  and  vigor- 
ous, and,  for  an  Eclectic,  original.  Important 
works  by  him  are  at  Cremona,  Modena,  Mantua, 
and  Milan,  and  he  painted  at  Madrid  for  Philip 
II;  His  "Saint  Jerome  in  Meditation"  is  in  the 
Prado.  He  was  also  well  known  as  a  portraiti^^t, 
an  architect,  and  a  writer. — Vixcenzo  (o.  1530- 
91 ) ,  also  a  pupil  of  Giulio,  was  less  able  than  his 
brothers.  Although  he  too  painted  religious  pic- 
tures, he  was  more  devoted  to  smaller  panels,  such 
as  portraits  and  still  life. — Bernardino  (1522- 
c.  1590),  probably  a  relative  of  the  prece<ling, 
was  the  son  of  a  goldsmith,  Piero  Campi,  and 
studied  with  Giulio  and  with  Ippolito  Costa  at 
Mantua.  Although  influenced  by  Raphael  and 
Correggio,  he  imitated  the  works  of  Titian  so 
exactly  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  his 
copies  from  the  originals.  His  works  are  most 
numerous,  at  Cremona,  especially  in  San  Sigis- 
mondo  and  San  Domenico.  He  wrote  a  treatise 
on  painting,  Parer  sulla  pittura  (1584).  The 
celebrated  portrait  painter  Sophonisba  Angussola 
was  a  pupil  of  Bernardino  Campi. 
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CAHPIDOaLIO,  kAm'p^dyiyft  (It.,  Capito- 
line  Hill,  Lat.  Capitolium).  The  Piazza  di  Cam- 
pidoglio,  with  the  famous  group  of  palaces  erect- 
ed from  Michelangelo's  designs,  occupies  a  de- 
pression on  the  Capitoline  Hill  in  Rome  between 
the  two  peaks  of  tne  Citadel  and  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter.  The  edifices  consist  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Senator,  opposite  the  grand  flight  of  steps  lead- 
ing up  from  the  Piazza  Araceli,  and  the  Palace 
of  the  Conservators  and  the  Capitoline  Museum 
on  either  side.  In  the  centre  of  the  Piazza  di 
Campidoglio  stands  a  splendid  antique  eques- 
trian statue  in  bronze  of  the  Emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius. 

CAMPINAS,  or  SlO  CABXOS  DE  CAM- 
PINAS, 80UN  kftr'Ms  dk  kAm-pg'nAs  (Portug., 
])lains).  A  town  of  Brazil  on  the  Piracicaba,  70 
miles  northwest  of  SSo  Paulo  (Map:  Brazil,  H 
8).  There  are  large  coffee  and  sugar  plantations 
in  the  surrounding  district.    Population,  12,000. 

CAMPION.    See  Lychnis  ;  Silene. 

CAMPION,  Edmund  (1540-81).  An  Eng- 
lish Jesuit.  He  was  bom  in  London,  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  and  in  1567  was  ordained 
deacon,  but  as  he  could  not  consent  to  the  Prot- 
estant formulary  as  required  by  the  English 
Church,  he  went  to  Ireland,  where  it  was  ex- 
pected that  the  University  of  Dublin  would  be 
revived.  That  plan  failing,  he  went  (1571)  to 
Douai,  and  there  joined  the  Society  of  Jesus 
(1572).  In  1580  he  returned  to  England  as  a 
missionary.  The  next  year  he  published  Decern 
Rationea.  For  this  he  was  arrested,  committed 
to  the  Tower,  tortured  several  times  on  the  rack, 
subjected  to  prolonged  disputations,  for  which 
he  had  no  time  to  prepare  himself  and  could 
use  no  books,  was  tried  for  treason  and  convicted 
by  hired  witnesses,  and  was  hanged  at  Tyburn, 
London,  with  several  laymen.  Consult  Simpson, 
Edmund  Campion:  A  Biogt^aphy  (London,  1867). 

CAMPION,  Thomas  (  ?  -1619).  An  Eng- 
lish poet  and  musician,  about  whose  life  aljnost 
nothing,  not  even  the  date  of  his  birth,  is  known. 
He  appears  to  have  traveled  on  the  Continent, 
and  to  have  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  a 
foreign  university.  In  1595  he  published  a  vol- 
ume of  Latin  elegiacs  and  epigrams,  under  the 
title  Poemata.  He  ridiculed  rhyme  in  the  Art 
of  English  Poesie  (1602);  composed  many 
masques  for  the  Court  of  King  James  I.,  and  be- 
came an  authority  on  music,  publishing  four 
books  of  airs,  songs  with  accompaniments  (1610- 
12).  For  his  masques,  consult.  Nichols,  the 
Progresses^  etc.,  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  of  King 
James  I.  (London,  1788-1828). 

CAMPISTBON,  kllN'p^s'trftN',  Jean  Galbebt 
OE  (1656-1723).  A  French  dramatic  poet.  He 
was*  bom  in  Toulouse,  and  at  an  early  age  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  became  a  follower  of  Racine. 
His  works  have  neither  well-marked  character 
nor  striking  situations,  but  many  of  his  tragedies 
were  produced  with  success  for  several  years. 
Among  his  best-known  works  are  Virginie 
n683)  ;  the  libretto  for  LuUy's  opera,  Ads  et 
Galat^e  (1686)  ;  Andronic  (1685),  which  has  the 
same  historical  background  as  Schiller's  Don 
Carlos;  and  Tiridate  (1691).  The  best  edition 
of  his  works  is  that  of  1750  (3  vols.),  which  con- 
tains memoirs  of  his  life.  (Euvres  choisies 
(Paris,  1810)  were  published  by  Auger.  In  1701 
*  be  .wad  received  into  the  French  Academy. 


CAMF-MEETING.  A  series  of  religioui 
meetings  held  in  the  open  air,  usually  in  the 
woods,  and  participated  in  by  families  or  groups 
of  persons  from  a  distance,  who  live  in  tents  or 
in  simply  built 'houses  during  the  sessions  and 
devote  the  greater  part  of  the  time  to  listening 
to  preaching,  which  is  always  direct  and  fervent 
and  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  'revival.'  The 
first  held  in  the  United  States  was  in  1799,  at  a 
settlement  on  Ked  River,  in  Kentucky,  and  was 
the  outcome  of  the  preaching  of  Rev.  John  M'Gee, 
a  Methodist,  his  brother,  a  Presbyterian,  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Hoge,  also  a  Presbyterian,  at  a  com- 
munion service.  Their  exhortations  affected  their 
audience  so  strongly  that  crowds  came  from  the 
surrounding  country  to  hear  confessions  and 
'testimonies,'  and  the  meeting,  transferred  from 
the  small  meeting-house  to  the  adjoining  forest^ 
was  protracted  for  several  days,  and  was  followed 
by  others  in  different  places.  The  number  of 
persons  attending  one  camp-meeting  in  Ken- 
tucky was  estimated  at  20,000.  At  first  Presby- 
terians and  Baptists  united  with  the  Methodists 
in  holding  these  meetings,  but  they  soon  came  to 
be  confined  to  the  last-named  denomination, 
which  in  all  its  branches  has  been  most  enthu- 
siastic in  supporting  them  and  in  introducing 
them  into  all  parts  of  the  country,  though  even 
within  the  denomination  they  have  met  with 
opposition.  In  many  States  camp-meetings  have 
lost  some  of  the  characteristics  of  early  days, 
the  places  of  meeting  being  fixed,  and  the  life  less 
simple.  Not  unfrequently  secular  instruction  is 
a  feature,  schools  of  languages,  music,  art,  etc., 
and  lectures  on  various  topics,  filling  the  time 
not  occupied  by  religious  services.  Among  the 
many  popular  camp  -  meeting  grounds  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  are  Round  Lake, 
N.  Y.,  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J.,  Martha's  Vineyard, 
Mass.,  Lakeside,  Ohio,  Bartley,  Neb.,  and  Pacific 
Grove,  Monterey,  Cal. 

Lorenzo  Dow  (q.v.)  introduced  camp-meetings 
into  England  in  1807,  but  the  Wesleyan  Confer- 
ence refused  (as  it  still  does)  to  sanction  them, 
and  to  this  attitude  was  partly  due  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Primitive  Methodist  denomination  in 
1810.  Consult:  An  Essay  on  Methodism  (New 
York,  1849) ;  J.  Porter,  Revivals  of  Religion 
(1877);  S.  C.  Swallow,  Camp-Meetings   (1878). 

CAMPOAMOB  Y  CAMPOOSOBIO,  k&m'p6- 
A-mOr'  6  kllm'p6-d-s(/r^-6,  Ramon  de  ( 1817-1901 ) . 
A  Spanish  poet,  politician,  and  philosopher.  He 
was  bom  in  Navia,  September  24,  1817,  and  re- 
ceived a  classical  education  in  Santiago  and  at  the 
Jesuit  College  of  Saint  Thomas  in  IVladrid,  which 
he  left  without  finishing  his  course.  He  then 
began  the  study  of  medicine  at  the  College  of  San 
Carlos,  but  abandoned  it  to  devote  himself  to 
journalism  and  literature.  Throughout  his  life, 
however,  he  kept  a  strong  interest  in  physiologi- 
cal and  physical  science,  and  especially  in  chem- 
istry. He  entered  political  controversy  with  the 
Historia  critica  de  las  Cortes  reformadoras  in 
1837;  was  several  times  elected  to  the  Cortes, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  as  an  orator;  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Alicante  and  Valencia  in 
1854;  and  engaged  in  a  long  controversy  with 
Castelar  which  is  represented  by  his  PoUmictta 
con  la  democracia  (1862).  He  took  no  part  in 
politics  from  the  Revolution  of  1868  until  the 
succession  of  Alfonso  XII.  in  1874,  after  which 
he  held  several  subordinate  offices,  was  made 
counselor  of  state,  and  later  life  Senator.     He 
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refused  the  title  of  Grande  de  Espaiia.  His  atti- 
tude in  politics  was  always  that  of  a  moderate 
conservative,  distinguished  for  his  eloquence  and 
his  cbivalric  faithfulness  to  the  royal  family. 

His  trend  toward  philosophical  thought  was 
shown  in  La  filoaofia  de  las  leyes  (1846),  and 
confirmed  iji  El  peraonaliamo  (1850  and  1855) ; 
he  attempted  to  expound  his  system  in  Lo  abso- 
lute (1862  and  1865)  and  El  idealismp  (1883), 
the  two  works  by  which  he  is  best  known  outside 
of  Spain.  His  philosophy  is  a  somewhat  inco- 
herent and  often  self-contradictory  eclecticism, 
tending-  on  the  whole  to  subjective  idealism. 

By  far  his  most  important  work  was  done 
in  poetry.  Lightness,  grace,  and  delicate  sensi- 
bility marked  his  early  verse:  Los  ayes  del  alma 
(1842),  and  Temezas  y  ftores  (1858).  The 
Fibulas  morales  y  politicas,  first  published  in 
1842,  were  added  to  in  many  successive  edi- 
tions. His  most  characteristic  short  poems  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Doloras  ( 1856-90,  18  editions, 
each  containing  new  work),  which  created  a  new 
type  of  poem  much  imitated  by  the  younger 
Spanish  poets.  These  poems  condensed  into  brief 
Ijric  form  the  expression  of  philosophical,  eth- 
ical, and  social  ideas,  treated  sometimes  with 
bitter  irony,  but  always  with  feeling.  He  at- 
tempted long  narrative  poems  in  his  epic  on  Co- 
lumbus {C(A6n,  16  cantos,  1853  and  1857),  and 
El  drama  universal  (1873),  but  these  are  less 
successful  than  the  shorter  narratives,  which  con- 
tain some  of  his  best  work :  Los  pequeii^s  poemas 
(1879,  1886) ;  Los  buenos  y  los  sabios  (1881)  ; 
El  amor  y  el  rio  Piedra  (1882)  ;  Los  amores  de 
Juana  (1882)  ;  El  tr4n  express  (1885)  ;  Nuevos 
pequenos  poemas  (1887);  Humoradas  (1890). 
Ijh  nina  y  el  nido,  Los  grandes  problemas,  and 
For  donde  viene  la  muerte,  are  among  the  best. 
He  also  wrote  many  plays  in  verse,  none  of  which 
succeeded  on  the  stage.  They  are  full  of  humor 
and  feeling,  and  rich  in  ideas,  but  are  lacking  in 
dramatic  movement.  The  best  known  are:  Una 
Mujer  generosa  (1838);  Dies  Ira  (1873);  El 
honor  ( 1874)  ;  Ouerra  d  la  guerra;  Asi  se  escribe 
la  historia  (1875);  Glorias^  humanas  (1885); 
Cuerdos  y  locos  ( 1887)  ;  El  palacio  de  la  verdad, 
etc.  He  published  his  theory  of  poetry  in  La 
poHica  (1883),  completed  in  a  new  edition 
( 1890) ,  and  in  La  metafisica  y  la  poHica  ( 1891 ) . 
His  last  poems  of  importance  are  El  licenciado 
Torratba,  a  philosophico-ethical  narrative  poem, 
and  Stievos  poemas  (1892).  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Spanish  Academy  in  1861. 

Campoamor's  narrative  poetry  at  its  best  may 
be  compared  with  that  of  Victor  Hugo.  In  his 
usual  choice  of  subjects  he  rather  resembles  Cog- 
p6e,  to  whom,  however,  he  is  distinctly  superior 
in  conception  and  treatment.  In  poems  of  senti- 
ment and  thought,  such  as  the  Poesias  y  fdbulas, 
and  the  Doloras,  he  has  close  affinity  with  Sully- 
Pnidhomme,  and  the  Licenciado  Torralba  at- 
tempts the  same  task  as  Sully-Prudhomme's  Bon- 
heur.  In  spite  of  these  relations,  he  is  the  most 
ori^nal  and  independent  of  Nineteenth  Century 
Spanish  poets,  and  is  by  many  considered  the 
greatest  of  the  last  half-centuiy.  He  is  the  poet 
of  subjectivity  par  excellence  in  all  Spanish  po- 
etry, and  finds  fit  lyric  expression  for  thought  as 
do  few  poets  of  any  country. 

His  Obras  completas  were  edited  by  Montaner 
y  Simon  (Barcelona) .  Selections  from  his  poetry 
were  published  (Madrid,  1879,  and  Leipzig, 
1886).    Consult:  Juan  Valera^  Estudios  Criticos 


(Madrid,  1864)  ;  Fr.  Giner,  Estudios  Uterarios 
(Madrid,  1866);  Melchior  de  Palau,  Aconteci- , 
mientos  literarios  (1889). 

CAMPOBASSO,  kftm'pd-bfts'sft  (It.  oampo, 
Lat.  campus,  field  -f  basso.  Late  Lat.  bassus, 
low).  A  city  in  South  Italy,  capital  of  the 
Province  of  Campobasso,  52  miles  north  of  Bene- 
vento,  on  the  east  slope  of  Monteverde,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Apennines,  2400  feet  above  the  sea 
(Map:  Italy,  J  6).  The  climate  is  cool  and 
healthy  and  the  town  has  a  ruined  castle  and^ 
>valls,  a  cathedral,  a  theatre,  excellent  institu- 
tions of  learning,  important  manufactures  of 
cutlery,  and  a  famous  market  to  which  good 
roads  lead  from  the  surrounding  countrv.  Popu- 
lation, in  1881,  15,000;  in  1901,  15,030.* 

CAM'POBEL^O  (It.  campo,  Lat.  campus, 
plain  -f  bello,  Lat.  bellus,  beautiful).  An  island 
of  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  situated  just  outside 
of  the  Maine,  United  States,  boundary,  at  the 
mouth  of  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  an  inlet  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  in  latitude  44**  57'  N.,  and  longi- 
tude 66''  55'  W.  (Map:  New  Brunswick,  C  5). 
The  island,  from  nine  to  ten  miles  long,  and  from 
two  to  three  miles  wide,  has  a  picturesque  coast 
abounding  in  fiords,  chasms,  cliffs,  and  pleasant 
beaches.  At  the  north  end  is  a  lighthouse  60  feet 
in  height.  The  well-wooded  interior  is  inter- 
sected in  all  directions  by  fine  walks  and  drives. 
It  contains  copper  and  lead  ores,  but  the  indus- 
trial portion  of  the  population  is  chiefly  engaged 
in  fisheries,  and  during  the  season  in  attending 
to  the  wants  of  the  residents  of  the  numerous 
summer  homes  and  hotels,  some  of  the  best  along 
the  Atlantic  coast.  The  island's  development 
dates  from  its  acquisition  by  a  syndicate  of  Bos- 
ton and  New  York  capitalists  in  1880.  From 
1767  it  had  been  in  the  possession  of  Admiral 
William  Owen's  family.  The  United  States  is 
represented  by  a  consular  agent.  PiBrmanent 
population  about  1200. 

CAMPO-FOBMIO,  kam'p6  f0r^mv6,  now  offi- 
cially written  Campoformio.  A  village  in  the 
Province  of  Udine,  northern  Italy,  about  7  miles 
southwest  of  the  city  of  Udine.  '  It  is  celebrated 
for  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  there,  October 
17,  1797,  between  Austria  and  the  French  Repub- 
lic. After  overrunning  Italy,  Bonaparte  had 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  threatened  Vienna.  Aus- 
tria therefore  hastened  to  arrange  preliminaries 
of  peace  at  Leol)en,  Aprjl  18,  1797.  In  the  treaty 
which  was  concluded  by  Bonaparte  with  the 
Count  von  Cobenzl  at  Campo-Formio,  Austria 
ceded  the  Belgian  Netherlands  to  France,  and 
gave  up  Lombardy,  to  be  incorporated  into  the 
Cisalpine  Republic,  and  received  as  compensation 
most  of  the  territories  of  the  Republic  of  Venice 
(which  Bonaparte  had  extinguished),  including 
Venetia  (with  the  city  of  Venice),  Venetian 
latria,  and  Dalmatia.  France  took  the  remain- 
ing territory  of  Venice,  its  possessions  in  Alba- 
nia, and  the  Ionian  Islands. 

CAMPO  HAJOB,  kJlN'pA  mA-zhor^  A  city 
in  the  Province  of  Alemtejo,  Portugal,  11  miles 
northeast  of  Elvao  (Map:  Portugal,  B  3).  It  is 
situated  at  an  elevation  of  about  950  feet,  has  a 
meteorological  observatory  and  manufactures 
wine  and  woolen  goods.  It  was  the  scene  of  a 
siege  in  1811  during  the  Peninsular  War,  which 
has  been  celebrated  by  Scott.  Population,  in 
1890,  5846. 
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CAJCPOICAHES,  k&m'pA-ma^nAs,  Pedbo  Rod- 
RIGUKZ,  Count  (1723-1802).  A  Spanish  states- 
man and  political  economist.  He  was  born  in 
Asturias.  His  talents  and  learning  were  devoted 
to  the  advancement  of  his  native  country.  He 
acquired  a  high  reputation  for  legal  attainments 
and  was  appointed  fiscal  and  subsequently  presi- 
dent of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Castile.  He  held 
other  high  oflRces,  among  them  that  of  director 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History  in  Madrid.  By 
his  enlightened  view  of  state  policy  as  well  as  by 
his  writings,  which  gave  him  a  place  among  the 
most  eminent  Spanish  authors,  he  obtained  a 
great  reputation  throughout  Europe.  His  atten- 
tion was  chiefly  devoted  to  economic  studies.  He 
pointed  out  how  the  impoverishment  of  Spain 
was  due  to  oppressive  laws,  that  tended  to  dis- 
courage commerce  and  industry.  He  sided  with 
Count  Aranda  in  his  policy  of  expelling  the  Order 
of  the  Jesuits  from  the  Spanish  dominions.  Cam- 
pomanes  was  a  man  of  great  intelligence  and 
the  highest  probity,  and  gained  the  affection  and 
admiration  of  all  his  associates.  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  Benjamin  Franklin,  Campomanes  was 
chosen  an  honorary  member  of  the  Philosophic 
Society  of  Philadelphia.  His  chief  works  are: 
Antigiiednd  maritima  de  la  repUhlica  de  Cartago 
(Madrid,  1756)  ;  Discurso  sohre  el  f omenta  de  la 
industria  popular  (1771);  Discurso  sohre  la 
vducacidn  popular  de  los  artisanos  (1775)  ;  and 
TrQtado  de  la  regalia  de  amortizacidn  (1765). 

CAMPQBIy  kam-p<yr$,  CE8ARE,Marqui8(1814- 
80).  An  Italian  historian,  bom  in  Modena.  His 
masterpiece  is  the  exhaustive  biography,  Rat- 
mondo  Montecuccoli,  i  suoi  tempi  e  la  sua 
famiglia  (Florence,  1876).  A  collection  of  his 
works  was  published  posthiunously  under  the 
title  of  Memorie  patriCy  storiche  e  biografiche 
(Modena,  1882).  Consult  Matteo  Ricci,  "Cesare 
Campori,"  in  Ritratti  e  profili  politici  e  litte- 
rarii  (Florence,  1880). 

CAMPOS,  kam'posh  (Portug.,  plains,  Lat 
campus,  field).  A  city  of  Brazil,  in  the  State  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  on  the  Parahyba  River,  which  is 
navigable  for  small  steamers  to  this  point,  about 
30  miles  from  its  mouth  (Map:  Brazil,  J  8).  It 
has  good  railroad  connections,  and  canals  extend 
to  the  coast.  The  city  i»  lighted  by  electricity 
and  contains  several  fine  buildings.  It  controls 
an  important  trade  as  the  centre  of  a  fertile 
region  producing  sugar-cane,  coffee,  rice,  and  cot- 
ton, and  has  a  number  of  sugar-refineries.  Cam- 
pos was  founded  in  1730,  Population,  in  1890, 
78,036,  one-half  of  whom  are  negroes. 

CAMPOS.  The  Brazilian  term  for  tropical 
prairies  or  savannas.  Campos  in  which  trees 
are  common  are  called  'campos  cerrados.'  See 
Grassland  and  Savanna. 

CAMPOS,  Absenio  Martinez.  See  Martinez 
Campos. 

CAMPOS  SALLES,  kam'posh  sUlfeh,  Ma- 
NOEL  Ferraz  de  (1841 — ).  A  South  American 
politician,  and  President  of  Brazil,  born  in 
Sao  Paulo.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  was 
elected  in  1867  and  frequently  thereafter  to  the 
Legislatui:e  of  SSo  Paulo,  and  in  1884  became 
a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  As 
Minister  of  Justice,  upon  the  proclamation  of  the 
Republic,  he  thoroughly  reorganized  the  Brazil- 
ian system  of  law  along  lines  subsequently  ac- 
cepted by  the  Constituent  Assembly.     In  1898 


he  was  elected  President  of  Brazil,  as  candidate 
of  the  Republican  Party. 

CAKPO  SANTO,  kftm^pd  s&n^  (It.  campo, 
Lat.  campus,  field  -f  santo,  Lat.  sanctus,  holy). 
The  Italian  designation  of  a  cemetery  or  bury- 
ing-ground,  but  more  especially  for  an  inclosed 
place  of  interment,  surrounded  internally  by  an 
arcade,  for  the  burial  of  persons  of  distinction. 
See  Cemeteries. 

CAKPO  VACCINO,  kSm^pA  vA-che'nd.  See 
Forum. 

CAMPBOI>ON,  kam'pr6-Ddn',  Francisco 
(1816-70).  A  Spanish  dramatic  poet.  He  was 
bom  at  Vich,  Barcelona,  and  first  attracted  at- 
tention by  his  poem  La  tornada  de  Tit6,  writ- 
ten in  the  Catalan  dialect,  upon  the  return  of 
the  Spanish  Army  from  the  African  War,  Some 
of  his  dramas  are  adaptations  from  foreign 
works.  The  most  important  original  one  is  Flor 
de  un  dia  (1851). 

CAMP^OKITB  (named  after  Campton, 
N.  H.,  where  the  first  specimen  was  found).  A 
term  applied  to  certain  igneous  rocks  of  the  na- 
ture of  diorite,  which  occur  in  fissures  in  other 
rocks — i.e.  in  dikes.  They  are  composed  chiefly 
of  hornblende  and  plagioclase,  the  former  min- 
eral being  sometimes  replaced  by  biotite.  Iron 
ores  and  quartz  are  also  usually  present.  The 
chemical  composition  of  camptonite  does  not  dif- 
fer from  that  of  diorite. 

CAMP'JOSAU^US  (Neo-Lat.,  Gk.  KOfixroc, 
kamptos,  bent  -f  aavpoq,  sauros,  lizard).  A  genua 
of  herbivorous,  bird-itooted  dinosaurs  of  which  re- 
mains are  found  in  the  Jurassic  rocks  of  Wyo- 
ming. The  genus  is  closely  allied  to  the  fossil 
genus  Iguanodon  of  the  European  Jurassic,  which 
it  much  resembles.  The  animal  was  lightly  built, 
and  as  its  five-toed  fore  limbs  were  small  and  ap- 
parently of  little  use  in  locomotion,  it  must  have 
progressed  on  its  three-toed  hind  limbs  after  the 
fashion  of  a  bird.  Its  neck  was  rather  short,  but 
slender  and  bird-like,  and  its  small  head  was  pro- 
vided with  a  homy  beak.  The  tail  was  long  and 
heavy.  Three  species  have  been  recognized;  of 
these  the  largest,  Camptosaurns  amplus,  had  a 
length  of  30  feet  and  a  height  of  15  feet.     See 

DiNOSAURIA. 

CAMPULTJNQ,  kam'po($-lo(5ng^,  or  Kimpo- 
LUNO.  A  town  of  Rumania,  capital  of  a  circle^ 
situated  on  a  small  tributary  of  the  Arjish.  It 
forms  the  terminus  of  the  railway  line  from 
Coleschi  and  had  a  population  of  13,033  in  1899. 

CAMPUS  (Lat.,  field).  In  Roman  times,  a 
vacant  space  in  or  near  a  city,  used  for  public 
shows,  combats,  etc.  There  were  eight  around 
Rome,  of  which  the  Campus  Martins  (Field  of 
Mars)  was  the  most  important.  It  was  outside 
the  walls,  occupying  the  level  space  between  the 
Pincian,  Quirinal,  and  Capitoline  hills  on  the 
east,  and  the  Tiber  on  the  west.  In  later  times 
this  space  was  much  reduced  by  private  build- 
ings, and  the  name  was  limited  to  the  space  be- 
tween the  river,  the  Circus  Flaminius,  and  the 
Via  lata.  In  this  met  the  Comiiia  Ceniuriaia 
and  the  Gomitia  Tributa;  and  in  it  was  the  pub- 
lic hall  for  the  use  of  the  magistrates  and  foreign 
ambassadors,  who  were  not  permitted  to  enter 
the  city,  and  the  Ara  Martis  (Altar  of  Mars). 
In  later  times  it  became  a  pleasure  ground,  with 
shaded  walks,  gardens,  baths,  theatres,  and  a 
race-course.    Julius  Caesar  began  the  change,  by 
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^erecting  a  stone  building  for  the  voting  of  the 
people,  bnt  Agrippa  did  moat  for  the  place  by 
erecting  niany  structures,  among  them  his  baths 
and  the  original  Pantheon ;  and  Augustus  added 
big  own  mausoleum  and  the  Ara  Pacis.  Later 
emperors  crowded  this  particular  campus  with 
public  buildings  and  private  residences.  It  was 
eertainly  not  within  the  pomerium  before  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  but  whether  it  was  included  by 
him  or  by  Aurelian  is  uncertain.  The  district  in 
which  tne  old  Campus  was  situated  is  now 
called  Campo  Marzo.  Another  ancient  campus 
was  the  Sceleratus,  the  polluted  field,  where  ves- 
tals who  had  been  untrue  to  their  vows  of  chas- 
tity were  buried  alive.  The  open  grounds  around 
American  colleges  often  bear  the  name  of  campus. 
CAMPUS  ES'QUILIOnJS.  A  tract  of  land 
outside  of  the  Servian  agger  at  Rome,  once  used 
as  a  burial-place  for  slaves  and  the  lower  classes, 
whose  bodies  were  thrown  into  common  pits.  Its 
unsanitary  condition  made  it  a  menace  to  the 
city,  and  the  cemetery  was  suppressed  under  Au- 
gustus. Msecenas  covered  the  whole  region  with 
clean  earth  to  the  depth  of  25  feet,  and  on-  the 
new-made  land  laid  out  his  famous  gardens. 

CAMPVEBE,  kftmp-vftr',  now  called  Vebe, 
Veere,  or  Teb-Vere.  A  small  fortified  town  of 
the  Netherlands,  situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  island  of  Walcheren,  in  the  Province  of  Zea- 
land, 4  miles  northeast  of  Middelburg  (Map: 
Netherlands,  B  3).  The  town  has  fallen  into 
decay;  but  its  former  prosperity  is  indicated 
by  the  town-ball  of  white  freestone,  with  an  ele- 
pnt  tower,  and  by  the  large  and  beautiful 
cathedral,  which  is  no  longer  used.  The  town 
has  some  historical  interest.  It  was  the  first 
to  proclaim  William  III.,  Prince  of  Orange,  Gen- 
eral Stadtholder.  The  town  effectually  repelled 
the  attack  of  the  Spaniards  in  1572. 

CAMTOOS  (k&m-tos^  or  kkm-toSs^)  BIVBB. 
See  Gamtoos. 

CAMUCCINI,  ka'mSS-che'n^,  Vincenzo 
(1775-1844).  An  Italian  painter,  bom  in  Rome. 
His  first  instruction  was  received  from  his 
brother,  but  afterwards  he  became  a  pupil  of 
Conri.  He  studied  the  works  of  Raphael  and 
Domenichino;  but  it  was  the  arrival  in  Rome 
of  the  French  artist  David  that  stimulated  him 
to  the  work  of  painting  in  a  classic  manner  sub- 
jects from  Roman  history.  His  "Romulus  and 
Remus"  and  the  "Death  of  Casar"  were  produced 
at  this  time.  Among  his  works  extant  in  Rome 
are  *The  Incredulity  of  Saint  Thomas"  (in  mo- 
saic at  Saint  Peter's),  and  "The  Conversion  of 
Saint  Paul.''  Camuccini  was  made  a  member  of 
the  Institute  of  France,  and  Francis  I.,  of  Aus- 
tria, bestowed  on  him  the  Order  of  the  Iron 
Crown.  As  a  man  of  superior  taste  and  consid- 
erable fortune,  Camuccini  devoted  himself  to  col- 
lecting pictures  and  objects  of  art,  and  in  1856 
seventy  of  the  pictures  of  his  collection  were  pur- 
"chased  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  The 
*'Madonna  with  the  Pink,"  by  Raphael,  was  the 
most  important  of  them. 

GAKUa,  k&'mv^  or  kA'mus',  Abmand  Gastox 
(1740-1804).  A  French  politician,  bom  in  Paris. 
His  legal  ability  and  radical  zeal  brought  him 
into  prominence  after  1789.  He  secured  and  pub- 
lished the  so-called  'Red  Book,'  which  contained 
*  damaging  record  of  Court  extravagance.  He 
^•■•^  as  member  of  the  Convention,  the  most  eni- 
P^'AtiQ  opponent  of  all  secret  orders  and  ecclesi- 


astical privileges.  In  1793,  while  attempting  to 
capture  Dumouries,  who  was  charged  with  trea- 
son, he  was  himself  captured.  After  two  years 
'and  a  half,  the  Austrians  exchanged  him  for  the 
daughter  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  on  his  arrival  in 
Paris  he  evoked  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  by  re- 
counting the  hardships  of  his  confinement.  The 
Council  of  Five  Hundred  made  him  a  member  by 
legislative  enactment,  and  subsequently  he  be- 
came president  of  that  body.  His  best  service 
was  performed  when,  as  conservator  of  the  na- 
tional archives,  he  preserved  from  destruction 
the  old  documents  of  the  abolished  corporations 
and  institutions.  He  wrote  a  number  of  valuable 
legal  works.    He  died  November  2,  1804. 

CAM'WOOD  (African  kamhef  native  name 
for  the  tree  -f  Eng.  wood),  or  Barwood.  A  dye- 
wood  which  yields  a  brilliant  but  not  permanent 
red  color,  and  is  used  with  sulphate  of  iron 
to  produce  the  red  color  in  English  bandanna 
handkerchiefs.  It  is  the  wood  of  Baphia  nitiday 
a  tree  of  the  order  Leguminosse,  a  native  of  An- 
gola. It  is  preferred  to  brazilwood,  as  producing 
a  finer  and  richer  red. 

CANAAN,  ka'nan  (Heb.  Kana'an,  Gk.  Xdvaay, 
Chanaan,  perhaps  from  Heb.  kana,  to  be  low). 
According  to  Hebrew  tradition,  a  son  of  Ham, 
(5en.  X.  6.  The  curious  story  is  told  of  him  in 
(ren.  ix.  22-27,  that  he  was  cursed  because  of  a 
wrong  done  not  by  him,  but  by  Ham  to  Noah. 
The  latter,  becoming  drunk  with  wine,  lay  im- 
covered  in  his  tent.  Ham  saw  his  father's  naked- 
ness, and  told  his  brothers,  Shem  and  Japheth, 
who  covered  their  father  with  a  garment,  walking 
backward  so  that  they  might  not  see  their  father 
in  an  exposed  state.  Since  it  was  Canaan  who 
is  cursed,  and  not  Ham,  it  is  claimed  by  many 
Bible  critics  that  the  story  was  originally 
told  of  the  former,  and  the  story  itself  is  said 
to  illustrate  the  opposition  to  agriculture,  of 
which  there  are  other  traces  (see  article  Abel) 
in  the  Old  Testament  traditions,  and  also  reflects 
the  hostility  of  the  Hebrews  to  their  bitter  ene- 
mies, the  Canaanites.  It  is  also  claimed  that  in  an 
older  tradition,  woven  into  the  Pentateuch,  the 
three  sons  of  Noah  were  Shem^  Japheth,  and 
Canaan,  the  first  representing  the  Hebrews,  the 
second  a  people  adjacent  to  the  Hebrews  (per- 
haps the  Phoenicians),  and  Canaan  the  Canaan- 
ites. Subsequently,  when  the  tradition  became 
enlarged  to  represent  all  peoples  known  to  He- 
brew writers.  Ham  took  the  place  of  Canaan 
and  became  the  general  designation  for  nations 
hostile  to  the  Hebrews.  (See  Ham;  Japheth.) 
Canaan,  in  reality,  is  merely  the  eponymous  an- 
cestor of  the  Canaanites,  and  is  also  the  common 
designation  in  the  Old  Testament  for  the  land  to 
the  west  of  th^  Jordan,  conquered  by  the  Hebrews 
between  the  Thirteenth  and  the  Eleventh  cen- 
turies B.C.  It  should,  however,  be  stated  that  the 
term  is  used  rather  indefinitely,  and  is  some- 
times made  to  include  territory  to  the  east  of 
the  Jordan,  since  that  too  was  in  part  settled 
by  the  Hebrew  clans.  To  the  west  of  the  Jordan 
the  term  is  extended  to  include  Philistia  (e.g. 
Zeph.  ii.  5)  and  Phoenicia  (e.g.  Isa.  xxiii.),  though 
in  general  it  is  limited  to  the  territory  actually 
occupied  by  Hebrew  settlements,  that  is,  the  later 
kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel. 

From  the  Egyptian  inscriptions,  in  which  the 
name  Ka-n-na  appears  as  early  as  n.c.  1800,  it  is 
evident  that  Canaan  was  original ly  applied  to 
the  Phcenician  coast    (including  Philistia)    and 
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from  the  coast  came  to  be  extended  to  the  in- 
terior. The  etymolo^  of  Canaan  is  not  certain, 
but  it  is  just  possible  that  it  designated  the 
'low'  land,  since  in  Egyptian  inscriptions  the 
article  is  attached  to  the  term,  and  in  some 
Semitic  languages  the  stem  Kana  has  the  sense 
of  low.  There  are  good  reasons  for  believine  that 
already  at  a  very  early  period  the  population 
of  Palestine  represented  a  mixture  of  races.  The 
oldest  known  to  us  are  the  Amorites,  the  Ana- 
kim,  and  the  Rephaim.  These  seem  to  have  pre- 
ceded the  Canaanites  proper,  whom  the  Hebrews 
encountered.  They  were  powerful  warriors  and 
later  tradition  represents  them  as  endowed  with 
gigantic  strength  and  of  great  stature.  At  the 
time  that  the  Egyptian  rulers  began  their  cam- 
paigns for  the  possession  of  western  Asia  (b.c. 
1800),  the  country  is  already  well  settled  and 
the  existence  of  numerous  towns  points  to  the 
presence  of  a  civilized  population,  such  as  we 
find  at  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  conquest.  For 
several  centuries  Egypt  remained  in  control,  but 

1)rior  to  this  period  Babylonian  influence  had 
)een  dominant  in  the  country.  Whether  the 
country  was  actually  controlled  by  Babylonian  or 
Assyrian  monarchs  or  not,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  script  and  language  used  by  the  governors 
stationed  in  Palestinian  towns  in  corresponding 
with  Egypt,  as  is  shown  by  the  Amama  cunei- 
form documents  (about  B.C.  1400),  was  the  Baby- 
lonian. From  the  letters  that  passed  between 
Egyptian  officials  and  their  royal  masters  we 
learn,  among  other  things,  that  such  towns  as 
Jerusalem,  Beirut,  Byblos,  Sidon,  Simyre,  etc., 
were  already  in  existence,  and  there  are  also  in- 
dications that  in  the  Fifteenth  Century  B.C. 
some  of  the  clans  which  afterwards  were  included 
in  the  confederacy  of  the  Bene  Israel  were  al- 
ready in  the  land,  showing,  what  we  know  from 
other  sources,  that  not  all  of  the  Hebrew  tribes 
had  proceeded  to  Egypt.  In  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury, however,  the  Egyptian  control,  as  these 
Amama  tablets  show,  was  beginning  to  show  signs 
of  weakness  and  the  rise  of  Assyria  proved  a  seri- 
ous menace  to  Egj'ptian  supremacy.  The  internal 
disturbances  in  Egypt  were  another  factor  which 
led  to  the  loss  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  so  that 
when  the  Hebrew  confederacy  came  into  existence 
about  the  middle  of  the  Thirteenth  Century  and 
the  plan  was  formed  to  drive  the  Canaanites  out 
of  tneir  possessions,  Egypt  neither  offered  any 
resistance,  nor  do  we  hear  of  their  coming  to  the 
aid  of  the  Canaanites.  The  Hebrew  conquest  was 
not  accomplished  at  one  stroke.  It  was  a  gradual 
displacement  of  the  agricultural  population,  who 
were  reduced  to  the  grade  of  dependent  serfs 
where  they  were  not  driven  out.  By  the  Eleventh 
Century  the  conquest  may  be  regarded  as  com- 

?ilete  and  for  the  succeeding  three  centuries 
srael  remains  in  undisputed  possession,  though 
threatened  at  times  by  Egypt  and  involved  in 
more  or  less  constant  warfare  with  the  Philis- 
tines to  the  west,  and  with  Moab,  the  Ammonites, 
and  the  Edomites  to  the  east  and  south. 

From  the  Ninth  Century  the  Assyrian  rulers 
pursue  a  more  energetic  policy,  and  as  a  result, 
the  northern  kingdom  of  Israel  falls  into  their 
hands  (about  B.C.  722)  together  with  the  Phoeni- 
cian coast,  while  the  southern  portion  of  Canaan 
becomes  tributary  to  the  great  power.  A  century 
later  the  new  Babylonian  Kingdom  accepts  the 
legacy  of  Assyria,  and  in  597  Canaan  passes  into 
the  hands  of  Nebuchadnezzar  II.    Persia  succeeds 


Babylonia  as  a  world  power  and  Canaan  remaiBS 
in  a  position  of  dependence.  Nor  is  the  situation 
improved  with  Alexander  the  Great.  The  He- 
brews, while  permitted  to  exercise  certain  author- 
ity, are  under  the  control  of  the  Greek  satraps, 
and  when  Greece  yields  to  Rome,  Canaan,  now 
known  as  Palestine  from  the  designation  Philis- 
tia,  given  to  the  southern  seacoast,  becomes  a 
Homan  province.  From  the  beginning  of  our  era 
to  the  present  time,  Canaan  has  been  one  of  the 
great  battle-fields  of  the  world,  on  which  the 
conflicts  between  the  Orient  and  the  Occident  for 
supremacy  have  been  waged. 

See  Canaanites;  Cbusades;  Ababia;  Tub- 
key;  Stbia;  and  for  the  geography,  faima,  and 
flora  of  Canaan,  the  article  Paucstine. 

Bibuooraphy.  Consult  the  histories  of  the 
Hebrews  by  Stade,  Ewald,  VVellhausen,  Piepen- 
bring,  Guthe,  and  others;  also,  G.  A.  Smith,  His- 
torical Geography  of  the  Holy  Land  (New  York, 
1900). 

CANAANITES,  k&^nan-Its.  The  name  given 
in  the  Old  Testament  to  the  people  on  the  west 
of  the  Jordan  who  %vere  dispossessed  by  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Hebrews.  The  use  of  the  term  is 
somewhat  vague,  and  in  this  respect  is  like  the 
indefiniteness  of  Canaan  as  a  geographical  des- 
ignation. The  Canaanites  are  commonly  enumer- 
ated with  a  group  of  six  other  peoples,  settled 
in  Palestine  prior  to  the  Hebrews — viz.,  Jebu- 
sites,  Ammonites,  Girgashites,  Hivites,  Periz- 
zites,  and  Hittites — to  which,  in  Gen.  x.  15,  four 
more  are  added — ^Kenites,  Kenizites,  Kadmonites, 
and  Rephaim — Hivites  being  omitted;  while  else- 
where the  Girgashites  and  Hivites  are  omitted. 
The  grouping  is  not  scientific.  The  Ammonites 
represent,  apparently,  an  older  settlement  than 
the  Canaanites;  the  Hittites  have  no  connection 
with  Canaanites;  while  Jebusites  and  Girgashites 
are  local  or  territorial  designations,  forming  sub- 
divisions of  the  Canaanites  rather  than  indepen- 
dent groups;  and  this  may  be  true,  likewise,  of 
the  Perizzites.  A  late  tradition  \II.  Es.  i.  21) 
is  probably  nearer  to  the  ethnic  facts  in  sepa- 
rating the  pre-Israelitish  inhabitants  of  Pales- 
tine proper  into  Canaanites  and  Perizzites.  As 
to  the  relationship  between  the  Perizzites  and 
Canaanites  we  know  nothing,  though  they  were 
probably  closely  akin.  The  Canaanites,  whose 
name  becomes  the  general  designation  for  the 
agricultural  population  whom  the  Hebrews  found 
in  Palestine,  are  well  known  through  the  ac- 
counts which  the  Hebrew  writers  furnish.  They 
lived  in  a  state  of  comparatively  advanced 
culture.  As  an  agricultural  people  they  were 
rather  a  peaceful  nation,  who,  however,  showeid 
great  powers  of  resistance  in  opposing  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Hebrews,  being  better  equipped  and 
able  to  protect  themselves  in  their  walled  towns. 
Their  religion  was  precisely  of  the  kind  that  we 
would  expect  among  an  agricultural  people. 
There  was  no  centralized  cult.  Each  locality  had 
its  deity,  known  as  a  *Baar  (i.e.  lord),  to  whom 
the  ground  was  supposed  to  belong  (see  Baal). 
and  upon  whose  favor  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
depended.  Altars  were  erected  to  the  baals,  usu- 
ally on  prominent  places  or  in  groves.  The  pole, 
representing  a  tree  and  symbolizing  fertility, 
stood  by  the  altar,  on  which  the  first  fruits  were 
piled  and  conciliatory  presents  offered  in  days  of 
distress,  or  when  a  failure  of  the  crops  was 
threatened.  The  festivals  were,  likewise,  of  an 
agricultural  character,  the  three  ohief  feaiiYal 
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teasons  being  in  the  spring,  early  summer,  and  square  miles),  but  including  inland  waters,  its 

autumn.    They  were  occasions  of  merry-making,  area  is  3,745,574  square  miles,  the  surface  of 

and  the  scenes,  particularly  of  the  harvest  fes-  which  is  distributed  among  the  component  politi- 

tiyal,  were  of  a  hilarious  character,  culminating  cal  divisions  (largely  by  computation)  as  follows: 
no  doubt  at  times  in  riot,  and  perhaps  were  some-  Square  MUm 

what  licentious.     Many  of  the  religious  customs  prinoe  Edward  laland 2,184 

of  the  Canaanites  were  taken  up  bv  the  Hebrews  NovmScotUu ^'^ 

upon   their   teking  possession   of*  the   country.  QSrbSj'T.T!?!^*.*.*.*.;:*.'.'.!;*.:;*.*.;;'.*.'".'.".;!::::::::     36i;8W 

The  invasion  marked  the  change  from  a  semi-  Ontario  .*.*.'...*..*.*.*.'..*.*.*.'.".'*.*.*.'.'.'.'.'.'.'*.'.'.'.*.*.*'.*.*.'.'.'     260,*8G2 

nomadic  to  an  agricultural  life  for  the  latter,  SS****®**  •;  *  *  ■^' Jo'^ 

and  they  naturally  looked  to  the  baalim  for  pro-  ^SJ^^^^:::::,::::::::'/^^^^^^^^^  IwiSo 

tection  and  blessings  of  the  soil.    This  amalga-  Alberta. '.*!..'..*.!'.! *.*.*. ! 253|&io 

mat  ion  of  Canaanitish  worship  with  the  Jehovis-  I»*^n. . . .  •••■•••  •  • 12S*?IS 

tic  rites  evoked  the  opposition  of  the  ardent  Je-  "Northwest  Territoriea h9Zi,7d6 

hovah    worshipers,    represented    by    Elijah    and         Total 3,745,574 

Elisha,  in  the  Ninth  Century  B.a,  and  by  the        ^he  area  under  water,  included  in  this  total 

Hebrew  prophets  (Amos,  Hosea,  Micah,  etc.)   m  ^^^^    embraces  125,756  square  miles.    This  does 

the  Eighth  Century,  which  led  finally  to  the^a^^^^^  not   include   the   portion!  of   the   Great   Lakes 

lition  of  the  old  Canaanitish  sanctuaries  and  the  ^^..^^.^  ^he  territorial  limits  of  Canada, 
recognition  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  as  the        ^he  most  northerly  point  of  the  domain  ia 

only  legitimate  seat  of  Jehovah  worship      The  p^bably  Cape  Columbia,  in  Grant  Land.     The 

hnguage  of  the  Canaanites,  identical  practically  ^^^  westerlV  boundary  is  formed  by  the  Ulst 

with  the  Phoenician   (q.v.  ,  was  adopted  by  the  ^^ridian  of  west  longitude. 
Hebrews   upon   their  taking  possession   of   the 

country.  Canaanitish  and  Hebrew,  therefore,  as  Topography.  The  physiography  of  Canada 
ordinarily  understood,  are  synonymous  terms,  falls  broadly  into  three  great  divisions,  distin- 
Among  recent  anthropologists,  Sayce  (1888)  and  guished  by  fundamental  diflferences  in  geological 
Brinton  (1890)  consider  the  Canaanites  a  pre-  structure,  surface,  and  climate,  namely:  I.  The 
Semitic  white  race  (Canaanites,  Phoenicians,  hilly,  diversified  eastern  half.  II.  The  elevated 
Amorites,  etc.)  of  North  African  (Libyan)  interior  plains,  comparatively  level,  and  largely 
stock,  and  Sergi  (1901)  is  of  similar  opinion,  treeless,  sloping  gently  northeast  and  north.  III. 
Others,  looking  upon  *Amorites'  and  'Canaanites'  The  mountain  region,  between  tlie  plains  and  the 
as  somewhat  synonymous  '(as  Brinton,  in  1896,  Pacific  Coast,  or  the  Alaskan  region,  which  con- 
was  inclined  to  do),  ally  them  with  the  Semites,  sists  of  the  northern  extension  of  the  Rocky 
Keane  (1896)  uses  Canaanites  to  designate  a  Mountains  of  the  United  States,  their  included 
group  of  kindred  Semitic  peoples,  which  in-  plateaus,  and  of  various  coast  ranges.  Each  of 
eludes  "Hebrews,  Phienicians,  Carthaginians,  and  these  prime  features  of  the  continental  topog- 
others."  The  real  Canaanites  were  probably  a  graphy  is  divisible  into  certain  large,  natural 
people  of  mixed  Semitic  and  Aryan  (possibly,  subdivisions,  which  conform  in  the  main  to  the 
also  Hamitic)  blood.  drainage  basins,  determined  by  the  events  of  geo- 

CANA.BOTA,    ka/ni-biJ'tA       A    veiy    large  ^TThe'tsYern  part  of  Camida  has  a  broken 
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iterranean,  and  wandering  to  the  West  Indies.  ^'^^^^^S  J^^^^^ 

See  Shar^,  and  Plate  of  Lampbets  and  Dog-  ^^^^  /T\^/  ^^  '"i^tl^  ^^  northern  Quebec 
'  and  of  Labrador,  or  of  the  region  west  of  Hudson 
J^i^M.^^  r  M  X  X  A,,  ^  ,  ^  Bay,  does  not  exceed  1500  to  3000  feet,  and  slopes 
CANACE,  kan^A-s*  (Lat.,  Gk.  Kopdmi,  Kan-  steadily  to  the  level  of  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay. 
afc«).  The  offspring  of  JSolus  and  Enarete,  in  ^phis  whole  vast  region,  embracing  the  land  from 
Greek  mythology,  who  conceived  an  incestuous  the  lower  Saint  Lawrence  to  Hudson  Bay,  and 
passion  for  her  brother,  Macareus,  and  was  pun-  continuing  in  a  broad  margin  around  it,  is  a 
ished  for  it  by  death.  Gower  mentions  her  in  succession  of  low,  often  bare  or  thinly  forested 
the  Confe9eio  Amantia,  and  Chaucer  in  the  Man  ridges  of  hard  rocks,  between  which  are  innumer- 
of  Laic's  Tale.  She  is  hot,  however,  to  be  con-  able  lakes,  swamps  (^muskegs'),  and  torrential 
fused  with  the  Canace  in  the  latter  author's  rivers.  Its  recent  release  from  universal  glacia- 
BquWea  Tale,  who  is  the  daughter  of  King  tion,  and  the  unfavorable  climate,  have  not  per- 
Cambuscan,  and  who,  owing  to  the  possession  of  mitted  much  valuable  soil  to  accumulate,  except 
a  magic  ring,  can  understand  the  love  plaint  of  a  in  small,  isolated  areas,  and  the  region  is  not 
female  hawk.  adapted  to  any  considerable  human  habitation. 
,  CAH'ADA  (probably  from  Iroquois  kanada,  Many  large  rivers  flow  into  Hudson  Bay  from  the 
*.  eabin),  DoMiNiof«  of.  A  coimtry  occupying  the  east;  some  shorter,  but  copious  ones,  from  the 
whole  of  the  Continent  of  North  America  north  south,  of  which  the  Moos  and  Abitibbi  form  canoe 
of  the  tJnited  States,  except  Alaska.  (See  special  routes  to  James  Bay;  while  the  Albany  River 
map,  accompanying  this  article.)  The  con-  forms  a  canoe  route  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
tinental  portion  ia  about  2700  miles  in  greatest  region  to  the  same  inlet.  In  the  west  the  drain- 
length,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacinc,  and  age  into  Hudson  Bay  includes  the  whole  basin  of 
measures  about  1600  miles  from  north  to  south,  the  Red,  Saskatchewan,  Churchill,  and  other  riv- 
which  gives  to  it,  with  the  outlying  'lands'  and  ers,  thus  embracing  the  southern  half  of  the  inte- 
islands,  an  area  exceeding  the  United  States  with  rior  plains  area ;  but  this  will  be  spoken  of  later. 
Alaska,  and  nearly  equal  to  that  of  all  Europe;  llie  Hudson  Bay  basin  is  defined  south  and 
somewhat  more  than  one-sixth  of  this  is  under  southeast  by  a  scarcely  perceptible  watershed, 
water.  Excluding  Hudson  Bay  (443,750  square  called  'the  height  of  land/  or,  along  the  north- 
miles)  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence   (101,562  em  boimdary  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  where 
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it  is  better  defined  the  Tiaureiitiaii  Hills/  which 
divides  the  heads  of  the  streams  flowing  north- 
ward from  those  draining  southward  into  the 
Saint  Lawrence.  This  very  ancient  river  valley, 
which  includes  the  whole  system  of  the  Great 
Lakes  (partly  within  the  United  States),  is  over 
2000  miles  long,  and  forms  the  drainage  outlet 
for  an  area  of  about  500,000  square  miles.  The 
surface  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  Valley  is  broken 
in  places  by  intrusive  igneous  rocks,  which  re- 
main standing  above  the  surface  in  such  abrupt 
heights  as  Mount  Royal,  at  Montreal,  and  toe 
picturesque  huttes  south  of  that  city.  Another 
topograpnic  feature  in  this  region  is  the  Niagara 
Escarpment,  the  eastern  edge  of  a  plateau  over 
the  brink  of  which  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  are 
poured  into  Niagara  Falls  (q.v.).  As  the  escarp- 
ment is  traced  northward,  it  becomes  more  lofty, 
rising  into  high,  roclcy  hills,  which  form  the 
backbone  of  the  triangular,  very  picturesque  ex- 
tension of  land  separating  Lake  Huron  from 
Georgian  Bay.  The  valley  of  the  Saint  Lawrence 
narrows  toward  its  mouth,  where  the  northeast- 
em  extension  of  the  Appalachians  forms  the 
mountainous  Gasp^  Peninsula  and  also  the 
islands  of  Anticosti  and  Newfoundland.  South 
of  this  lies  the  distinct  region  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  whose  features  are  largely  similar  to 
those  of  New  England.  See  New  Brunswick; 
Nova  Scx)nA;  Prince  Edward  Island. 

II.  The  second  great  division  of  Canada — ^the 
Interior  Plains — comprises  the  area,  some  700 
miles  in  breadth,  which  continues  the  plains  of 
the  United  States  northward  to  the  shores  of  the 
Arctic  Sea,  between  Hudson  Bay  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  This  region  is,  however,  more  brok- 
en, well  watered,  and  has  more  forest  than  the 
high,  open  plateaus  southward,  and  is  lower, 
constantly  diminishing  in  altitude  northward, 
the  international  boundary  (latitude  49**  N.) 
nearly  coinciding  with  the  watershed  between  the 
drainage  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  that  into 
Hudson  Bay.  Referring  to  this  Canadian  plains 
region,  George  M.  Dawson,  chief  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  Canada,  wrote: 

"The  whole  interior  region  of  the  continent 
slopes  gradually  eastward  from  the  elevated 
plains  lying  near  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains to  the  foot  of  the  Laurentian  Highlands, 
and,  though  the  inclination  is  more  abrupt  in 
approaching  the  mountains,  it  is  not  so  much 
so  as  to  attract  special  attention.  Between  the 
fifty-fourth  and  forty-ninth  degrees  of  latitude, 
however,  along  the  lines  which  are  in  a  general 
way  parallel  and  hold  a  northwest  and  southeast 
course  across  the  plains,  very  remarkable  step- 
like rises  occur.  These  escarpments  form  the 
eastern  boundaries  of  the  two  higher  prairie  pla- 
teaus, and  the  most  eastern  of  them  overlooks 
the  lowest  prairie  level,  or  that  of  the  Red  River 
Valley.  The  three  prairie  steppes  thus  outlined 
differ  much  in  age  and  character,  and  have  been 
impressed  on  the  soft  formations  of  the  plains 
by  the  action  of  suba&rial  denudation  of  former 
great  lakes  and  probably  also  of  the  sea.  .  .  • 
The  actual  increase  of  elevation  accounted  for  in 
the  two  escarpments,  however,  is  slight  compared 
with  that  due  to  the  uniform  eastward  slope  of 
the  plains.  The  direction  of  greatest  inclina- 
tion is  toward  the  northeast,  and  a  line  drawn 
from  the  intersection  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel 
and  the  mountains  to  a  point  on  the  first  prairie 


level  north  of  Lake  Winnipeg  will  be  found  to 
cross  the  escarpments  nearly  at  right  angles,  and 
to  have  an  average  slope  of  5.38  feet  to  the  mile. 
From  the  same  initial  point,  in  a  due  east 
line  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Red 
River,  a  distance  of  750  miles,  tJie  plains  have 
an  average  slope  of  4.48  feet  per  mile.  .  .  . 
Northwest  of  the  North  Saskatchewan  no  ex- 
tensive treeless  plains  occur  in  the  central  region 
of  the  continent,  and  the  forest  country  of  the 
east  forms  a  wide,  unbroken  connection  with 
that  of  the  northern  portion  of  British  Co- 
lumbia." 

Along  the  edge  of  the  lowest  or  easternmost 
of  these  levels  lies  that  series  of  great  lakes — 
Manitoba,  Winnipeg,  Winnipegoosis,  Reindeer,  I^a 
Uache,  and  many  other  lesser  ones — which  form 
so  striking  a  feature  on  the  map,  and  empty  by 
large,  rapid  rivers  into  Hudson  Bay.  Down  from 
lakes  on  the  second  level  fiow  such  large  rivers 
as  the  English  or  Churchill,  Ice  and  Dobaunt, 
the  Ice  carrying  to  Hudson  Bay  some  overflow 
from  Lake  Athabasca;  while  from  the  foot  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  gathering  the  drain- 
age of  all  three  plains  levels,  comes  the  great 
Saskatchewan,  in  two  branches,  the  North  and 
the  South,  to  enter  Lake  Winnipeg  (which  also 
receives  from  the  south  the  large  Red-Assini- 
boine  afl9uent),  and  thence  to  flow  through  Nel- 
son River  to  Hudson  Bav.  North  of  the  North 
Saskatchewan,  on  about  the  55th  parallel  of  north 
latitude,  a  line  of  rocky  and  forested  highlands 
forms  a  watershed  between  its  valley  and  that  of 
the  outflow  toward  the  north.  This  begins  with 
the  great  Athabasca  and  Peace  rivers,  which 
pass  eastward  from  the  base  of  the  Rockies 
through  a  rough  region  to  Athabasca  Lake,  and 
thence  enlarged  (as  the  Slave  River)  to  Great 
Slave  Lake,  which  also  receives  the  powerful 
Liard  from  the  west.  This  lake  narrows  west- 
wardly  into  the  Mackenzie,  which  flows  north- 
westward to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  about  120  miles 
east  of  the  border  of  Alaska.  This  great  river  is 
the  equal  of  the  Missouri  in  length,  but  dis- 
charges more  water  than  does  that  stream,  and 
is  comparable  to  the  mighty  watercourses  of  Si- 
beria. Its  course  lies  near  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  west  of  which  lie  the  head  streams 
of  the  Yukon  (q.v.),  all  of  which  are  within 
Canadian  territory.  East  of  the  Mackenzie,  half 
way  between  Great  Slave  Lake  and  the  Arctic 
Coast,  lies  the  extensive  Great  Bear  Lake,  a 
feeder  for  the  Mackenzie.  Here  the  country  is 
low,  and  a  part  of  this  lake*s  waters  escapes  into 
Coronation  Bay  by  way  of  the  Coppermine  Riv- 
er. East  of  the  head  of  the  Coppermine  a  low 
divide  turns  the  waters  east  of  it  into  the  Great 
Fish  or  Back  River,  which  flows  through  the 
desolate  wastes,  called  the  Barren  Grounds,  that 
lie  between  Hudson  Bay  and  the  Arctic  Ocean 
(Victoria  Strait),  and  empties  into  the  latter  at 
Elliot  Bay.  Of  all  these  rivers,  the  greivtest  is 
the  Mackenzie,  but  the  most  important  are  the 
Saskatchewan  and  the  Red,  for  they  have  made 
available  a  wide  area  of  habitable  and  valuable 
land.  The  Saskatchewan  collects  most  of  the 
waters  of  the  three  districts.  Alberta,  Assini- 
boine,  and  Saskatchewan,  by  the  two  main  chan- 
nels, each  some  .300  miles'  in  length,  and  then 
flows  200  miles  more  to  Lake  Winnipeg.  This 
lake  also  receives,  besides  the  Red  River  and  its 
tributary,  the  Assiniboine  (which  drain  all  south- 
cm  Manitoba  and  much  of  North  Dakota  and 
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Miimesota ) ,  the  Winnipeg  River,  and  the  lakes 
Manitoba,  Dauphin,  and  Winnipegoosis,  wliich,  to- 

Sther,  equal  or  exceed  the  bulk  of  Lake  Erie. 
Lke  Winnipeg  itself  is  nearly  as  spacious  as 
Lake  Huron,  and  pours  its  waters  through  the 
great  Nelson  River,  a  series  of  rapids  descending 
to  Hudson  Bay.  The  Saskatchewan  and  Red  riv- 
ers were  the  former  avenues  of  travel,  and  their 
Talleys  are  now  the  seat  of  the  principal  popula- 
tion and  industry  in  the  Nortliwest. 

III.  The  mountainous  western  border  of  Cana- 
da consi^t^  of  a  belt  of  snowy  ranges  from  500 
to  600  miles  in  width.  On  the  east  are  the 
Bocky  Mountains,  continuous  with  those  of  Mon- 
tana, which  consist  of  gigantic  uplifts  and  fold- 
ings of  the  strata.  Hence  the  scenery  presents 
aeries  of  vast  bedded  cliffs,  and  weather-worn, 
jag^  summits,  instead  of  the  rounded  domes 
and  slopes  familiar  in  the  southern  Rockies.  The 
ranges  run  northwest  in  approximately  parallel 
lines,  which  are  capped  with  snow  and  glaciers. 
This  is  due  to  their  high  latitude  rather  than  to 
altitude,  since  there  are  but  few  peaks  that  ex- 
wed  11,000  feet,  except  between  latitudes  52*"  and 
63°,  where  a  number  of  peaks  have  recently  been 
described  whose  elevations  appear  to  exceed  13,- 
000  and  14,000  feet.  Mounts  Columbia,  Forbes, 
Biyee,  Alberta,  and  Fresh  field  are  seemingly  the 
higbest  of  these.  A  somewhat  distinctive  range 
vest  of  the  first  is  the  Selkirk,  in  which  are  the 
headwaters  of  the  Columbia  River,  and  which 
carries  the  Great  or  lUecilleweat  glacier.  Then 
comes  the  Gold  or  Columbia  Range,  while  farther 
west  lies  a  broad,  elevated  plateau  valley,  drained 
by  the  Thompson  and  Fraser  rivers,  and  forming 
ibe  centre  of  British  Columbia.  Between  this 
valley  and  the  Pacific  Coast  extends  a  belt  of 
intricate  coast  ranges,  which  northward  form 
the  boundary  mountains  between  Canada  and 
Alaska,  and  whose  outermost  summits  consti- 
tute the  line  of  islands — Vancouver,  Queen  Char- 
lotte, and  the  Alexander  Archipelago  —  which 
characterize  that  coast.  (See  British  Colum- 
GIA  and  Au^sKA.)  It  is  through  these  coast 
ranges  that  the  Fraser  River  (about  equal  to 
the  Ohio)  cuts  its  way  in  a  series  of  magnificent 
ca&ons.  These  orographic  features  have  had  a 
^ry  important  bearing  on  both  the  climate  and 
the  economic  value  of  this  part  of  the  country. 
C^MATE  AND  SoiL.  The  difficulty  which  meets 
one  at  the  outset  who  attempts  a  brief  generali- 
zation of  Canada  in  any  of  its  broader  aspects  is 
veil  stated  by  one  of  the  latest  essayists  in  this 
direction.  **To  characterize  in  a  few  lines,"  he  re- 
marks, "a  country  covering  more  than  half  the 
notment  of  North  America,  and  reaching  from 
the  latitude  of  Constantinople  to  the  North 
Pole;  a  country  whose  circuitous  coast  line  on 
the  Atlantic  measures  10,000  miles,  and  whose 
western  shore  upon  the  Pacific,  studded  with 
•lands  and  indented  by  secure  harbors  and  deep 
iBlets,  attains  almost  an  equal  length;  a  coun- 
try where  maize  and  peaches  are  staple  crops, 
tad  where  vegetation  fades  out  upon  the  deso- 
lite  and  melancholy  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean — 
to  characterize  such  a  country  by  a  few  general 
phrases  is  evidently  impossible.  If  we  look  at 
the  eaatem  portion  alone,  we  see  the  greatest 
forest  region  in  the  world.  If  we  consider  the 
ewtral  portion,  we  are  regarding  the  great 
prairie  country;  but  if  we  cross  the  passes  into 
the  Pacific  Province,  we  enter  upon  that  *sea  of 
HKnmtains'  compared  with  which  the  most  moun- 
Tou  lv.-«. 


tainous  country  in  Europe  is  of  limited  extent." 
In  the  northeastern  region,  the  'Hudson  Bay 
Country,*  the  characteristics  are  Arctic  or  sub- 
Arctic — a  brief,  warm  summer  and  a  long,  cold 
winter,  with  much  fog  at  all  seasons  on  the  ice- 
bound coast.  The  current  of  cold  water  flowing 
down  that  coast  past  Greenland  keeps  the  en- 
trance to  Hudson  Bay  frozen  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  year,  and  often  packs  ice  along  the 
coast  of  Labrador  so  persistently  as  to  make  it 
inaccessible  until  midsummer;  while  the  region 
of  the  Gulf  of  Newfoundland  abounds  in  fog,  and 
the  air  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  is 
surprisingly  cool,  with  much  rain  and  snow.  In 
the  northern  interior  dry  and  severe  cold  prevails 
over  half  of  the  year,  the  mercury,  even  as  far 
south  as  Manitoba,  frequently  dropping  to  60 
degrees  below  zero  of  the  Fahrenheit  scale.  The 
climate  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  Valley,  however, 
is  excellent — cold,  dry,  and  bracing,  with  much 
snow  and  occasional  severe  cold  in  winter,  and  in 
summer  heat  without  much  moisture,  but  usu- 
ally an  abundance  of  rain  for  crops,  Which  are 
also  nourished  by  the  moisture  'given  to  the 
ground  by  the  plentiful  snow.  In  the  Maritime 
Provinces  the  neighborhood  of  the  ocean  modifies 
the  extremes  botli  of  winter  cold  and  summer 
heat,  but  causes  more  rain  and  fog.  As  for  soil, 
north  of  the  Laurentian  Hills,  and  through  the 
Hudson  Bay  and  Labrador  regions,  it  is  scanty, 
and  little  except  garden  vegetables  can  be  grown, 
because  of  the  liability  to  summer  frosts.  In  the 
valley  of  the  Saint  Lawrence,  however,  a  belt  of 
alluvial  lowland  near  the  river  is  extremely  fer- 
tile; and  the  whole  of  southern  Ontario,  by  rea- 
son of  its  moderate  climate  and  varied  soils^ 
largely  the  result  of  glacial  deposits,  is  exceed- 
ingly well  adapted  to  agriculture  in  all  its 
phases,  and  to  the  raising  of  all  the  hardier 
fruits.  The  grain  crops  and  apples  of  Ontario 
are  famous.  There  is  little  space  among  the 
rocky  hills  of  northern  Ontario  for  agriculture, 
and  the  winters  are  rather  too  severe  north  and 
west  of  Lake  Superior;  but  when  the  plains  of 
Manitoba  are  reached,  highly  favorable  conditions 
for  agriculture  are  again  encountered.  The  soil 
of  the  Red  River  Valley,  including  the  valleys  of 
the  Assiniboine  and  Souris  (Mouse),  is  a  deep 
black  prairie  loam  of  the  highest  fertility.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  whole  plains  region,  even 
on  the  high  western  steppes,  where  only  water  is 
needed  to  insure  great  productivity,  and  of  all 
the  valleys  of  British  Columbia  and  its  coast. 

The  climate  of  the  more  southerly,  habitable 
part  of  the  Canadian  Northwest  is  much  more 
favorable  to  life  than  one  would  suppose  from  a 
knowledge  of  its  latitude  merely.  The  isotherm 
of  65**  F.  mean  summer  heat,  which  is  that  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Valley  at  Quebec,  curves  north- 
ward along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior 
and  through  Manitoba  and  Assiniboia  to  north- 
em  Alberta.  This  increase  of  warmth  west- 
ward and  northward,  as  the  mountains  are 
approached,  is  due  to  the  efTect  of  the  mountains 
upon  the  prevailing  air-currents.  There,  as  else- 
where, the  usual  winds  blow  from  the  west,  and 
come  to  the  coast  expanded  and  saturated  with 
warmth  and  moisture,  after  flowing  for  thousands 
of  miles  across  the  Pacific,  whose  waters  are 
twenty  degi*ees  warmer  than  are  those  of  the 
North  Atlantic.  Vancouver  Island  and  the 
coast  of  British  Columbia  have  a  climate,  in  con- 
sequence, much  like  that  of  the  south  of  England, 
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but  wanner,  and  even  more  moist.  Flowers 
bloom  in  the  gardens  the  year  round,  and  fruit 
reaches  the  utmost  excellence.  Warmth  and 
rainfall  are  derived  from  the  latent  heat,  and  ab- 
sorb moisture  set  free  by  condensation  of  the 
oceanic  air  against  the  high  and  cold  Coast 
Range.  Robb^  of  only  a  portion  of  their  bur- 
den, but  lifted  and  rarefied  by  elevation,  the 
winds  sweep  across  the  interior  valley  of  British 
Columbia  and  strike  against  the  snowy  Rockies, 
to  deposit  more  rain  or  snow,  hut  rain  so  rarely 
falls  on  the  intervening  Fraser-Thompson  Valley 
that  agriculture  there  must  depend  upon  irriga- 
tion. The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  ever- 
ascending  heat  of  the  sun-baked  plains  buoys  up 
the  higher  air-currents  and  lifts  them  straight 
across  to  the  Selkirks  and  Eastern  Rockies,  to 
M'hose  vast  snow-fields  they  give  almost  all  of 
the  moisture  yet  remaining.  These  once  warm 
winds  are  now,  however,  cool  winds,  because  they 
have  become  dry  and  rarefied.  The  eastern  side 
of  the  Canadian  Rocky  Mountains  has  little  snow, 
and  is  sparsely  provided  with  trees,  as  com- 
pared with  its  western  side,  or  with  the  coast 
ranges,  and  the  general  temperature  is  cooler; 
yet  the  eastern  foothills  of  the  Rockies  have 
a  milder  climate  and  earlier  spring  than  the 
western,  or  than  is  enjoyed  by  Manitoba.  This 
is  due  to  the  phenomenon  called  the  Chinook, 
which  is  a  wind  caused  by  the  rarefied  air 
rushing  down  from  the  sununits,  necessarily 
increasing  in  density  by  compression  as  it 
strikes  the  plains  level,  absorbing  moisture 
and  giving  up  its  latent  heat  to  the  extent 
of  about  23**  F.  The  chinook  is  not  a  wind 
that  has  come  warm  from  the  Pacific,  but 
is  of  local  origin.  In  summer  the  same  breeze 
seems  cool  in  comparison  with  the  fierce  radia- 
tion of  the  baked  plains,  but  it  is  equally  a  chi- 
nook. (See  Chinook  Wind.)  The  genial  influ- 
ence of  this  warm,  dry  wind  is  seen  in  winter 
in  the  quick  evaporation  of  the  snow,  and  the  con- 
sequent exposure  of  pasturage  to  stock,  and  in 
producing  early  conditions  of  spring.  On  Peaoe 
River  the  winters  are  milder  than  those  of  Mani- 
toba or  Ontario,  and  everything  that  will  grow 
near  Toronto  will  ripen  at  Dunregan,  13  degrees 
of  latitude  north  of  it — the  same  latitude  as  the 
middle  of  Labrador !  Its  influence  wanes  with  dis- 
tance eastward,  however,  and  Manitoba  is  sub- 
ject to  the  extremes  of  its  position  at  a  high  lati- 
tude in  the  centre  of  a  continent,  being  subject 
to  excessive  noonday  heats  in  summer  and  exces- 
sive cold  in  winter,  with  the  nights  always  cool, 
and  the  autumnal  frosts  liable  to  begin  in  August. 
In  the  extreme  north  a  rigorous  Arctic  climate 
prevails,  with  the  winter  temperature  descending 
to  — 75**.  The  summers  are,  however,  still  fa- 
vorable to  plant  growth.  The  whole  Northwest, 
however,  is  healthful  in  a  high  degree. 

Flora.  The  flora  of  all  the  northern  part  of 
Canada  is  Arctic  and  sub- Arctic,  and  this  charac- 
terizes the  scanty  growth  in  the  eastern  part  all 
the  way  down  to  Uie  height  of  land  which  sepa- 
rates Labrador  and  the  basin  of  Hudson  Bay 
from  the  Saint  Lawrence  Valley.  A  great  space 
between  Hudson  Bay  and  the  Arctic  shores  is  al- 
most a  desert,  and  has  been  known  from  the  ear- 
liest times  as  the  Barren  Ground  or  Tundra, 
yielding  hardly  anything  more  than  mosses, 
lichens,  and  a  few  willows  and  hardy  herbs. 
The  flora  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  Valley  and 
of   the   Maritime   Provinces   diflfers   little   from 


that  of  the  northeastern  Unitfed  States,  the  whole 
of  that  space  having  been  originally  covered 
with  mixed  forests  of  large  and  valuable  trees, 
both  coniferous  and  hard  wood.  The  western 
plains  are  comparatively  treeless  as  far  north 
as  the  Saskatchewan,  yet  are  covered  with  prai- 
rie grasses  and  herbage,  which  thin  out  toward 
the  higher  and  drier  steppes  westward,  where 
the  plains  are  covered  with  the  bunch-grasses 
which  once  supported  enormous  herds  of  buf- 
faloes and  antelopes,  and  now  furnish  suste- 
nance for  a  rich  stock-raising  regicm.  North  of 
the  Saskatchewan  a  broad  l^lt  of  rather  small 
and  sparse  trees  extends  from  Hudson  Bay  to 
Great  Slave  Lake  and  the  Rocky  Moimtains — 
chiefly  spruce,  tamarack,  and  poplar.  The  dry 
western  slopes  and  valleys  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains are  thinly  covered  w  ith  woods,  mainly  pine ; 
but  the  forest  increases  in  density  and  the  trees 
in  size  as  one  proceeds  west  toward  the  region 
of  greater  rainfall ;  and  after  passing  the  treeless 
Fraser-Thompson  Valley,  the  coast  ranges,  and 
especially  their  western  slopes,  are  found  covered 
with  the  dense  forests  of  mighty  evergreen  trees 
that  characterize  the  northwest  coast  of  all 
North  America.  The  principal  trees  are  the 
Douglas  spruce,  or  *Oregon  pine'  {Pseudotsu- 
ga) ;  the  white  cedar  (Thuja)  ;  a  hemlock  (TsU' 
ga  Mertenaia),  and  Englemann's  spruce  {Picea 
Ktiglemanni) .  These  coast  forests  are  inconceiva- 
bly dense  and  sombre,  and  their  average  height 
on  the  lowlands  is  not  less  than  200  feet,  while 
the  Douglas  spruces  often  exceed  300  feet,  and 
the  cedars  are  hardly  less  tall. 

Fauna.  The  animals  of  Canada  are  as  varied 
as  its  flora  and  characteristic  of  northern  lati- 
tudes. All  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those 
of  Northern  Europe  and  Asia,  and  many  species 
are  identical — ^that  is,  have  a  circumpolar  range. 
(See  America,  paragraph  on  Fauna,)  The  car- 
nivora  are  represented  by  several  species  of  the 
weasel  family  (such  as  the  ermine,  sable,  fisher, 
wolverine,  mink  (qq.v.),  etc.,  whose  abundance 
and  value  long  ago  gave  the  name  Fur  Countries 
to  northern  Canada.  There  are  also  the  lynx, 
bear,  fox,  wolf,  skunk,  and  in  the  Northwest 
the  badger.  The  puma  or  American  lion  is  still 
found  in  some  parts.  Among  the  rodents,  the 
beaver  is  so  wiaespread  and  characteristic,  and 
was  so  important  to  the  beginnings  of  colo- 
nial civilization,  that  it  has  become  the  na^ 
tional  emblem  of  the  Dominion.  The  Canadian 
porcupine,  muskrat  (locally  called  'musquash'), 
hares,  and  many  smaller  rodents  are  numerous, 
and  on  the  western  plains  are  a  variety  of  bur- 
rowing 'gophers'  and  the  like.  The  Virginian 
and  black-tailed  deer  enter  the  southern  edge  of 
Canada,  and  the  elk  is  found  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, but  the  moose  and  various  caribou  range  all 
over  British  North  America;  and  in  the  moun- 
tains of  British  Columbia  the  wild  sheep  and 
the  white  goat  antelope  are  munerous  and  high- 
ly characteristic.  The  prong-horn  antelope  is 
t!till  abundant  in  some  parts  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan Valley,  and  the  musk-ox  is  foimd  in  the  Arc- 
tic tracts.  There  is  an  immense  variety  of  birds, 
many  of  which,  characteristic  of  northern  cli- 
mates, are  unknown  southward ;  but  the  majority 
are  migrants  that  go  to  the  northern  parts  of  Can- 
ada to  breed,  and  leave  the  country  in  the  winter 
for  warmer  regions  southward.  Fishes  are  numer* 
ous  in  all  the  inland  waters,  and  about  all  th« 
coasts  (see  Fiaheriea,  below) ,  but  reptiles  and  the 
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more  delicate  insects  are  scarce,  except  in  the  most 
southerly  part.  The  gathering  of  furs,  which 
played  so  striking  a  part  in  the  colonization  and 
earlier  prosperity  of  the  country,  has  been  greatly 
diminished  of  late,  owing  to  the  extinction  of  the 
principal  fur-bearing  animals  over  a  large  part 
of  their  former  range.  The  beaver,  in  particular, 
has  disappeared  from  all  but  the  remotest  and 
wildest  regions.  The  game  animals  are  hunted  by 
large  numbers  of  sportsmen,  and,  in  spite  of  pro- 
tective laws,  the  supply  of  game  is  diminishing. 

GboijOGT.  While  the  geological  structure  of 
Canada  exhibits  a  variety  of  detail  that  is  com- 
mensurate with  the  vast  area  and  diversified 
surface  of  the  coimtry,  in  a  broad  aspect  it  is 
simple  and  can  be  easily  explained.  The  most 
ancient  rocks  found  in  Canada,  and  in  North 
America  as  well,  are  the  granites,  gneisses,  and 
schists  which  underlie  a  great  V-shaped  area,  hav- 
ing Hudson  Bay  in  the  centre,  and  extending  from 
the  Great  Lakes  northeast  to  the  Labrador  coast, 
and  northwest  to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea. 
This  area  was  once  diversified  by  mountains, 
which  are  represented  at  the  present  time,  after 
an  immeasurably  long  period  of  erosion,  by  the 
Laurentian  plateau.  The  age  of  the  granites  and 
banded  rocks  is  Archiean.  On  the  borders  of 
this  primitive  land  area  stratified  beds  have  been 
deposited  during  all  the  succeeding  geological 
periods.  The  Cambrian  and  Silurian  systems  are 
represented  by  great  thicknesses  of  strata  that 
outcrop  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  New- 
foundland, along  the  Saint  Lawrence  Valley,  and 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario.  They  also  appear 
farther  west  in  Manitoba,  extending  thence  in  a 
northwesterly  direction  toward  the  Arctic  re- 
nons,  and  into  British  Columbia.  The  Devonian 
System  is  less  extensively  developed  in  the  east- 
em  provinces,  but  it  constitutes  a  wide  belt  in 
the  prairie  regions  which  border  the  Cambrian 
and  Silurian  strata.  Between  this  Devonian  belt 
and  the  Eastern  Rocky  Mountains  the  surface 
is  formed  by  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  beds  that 
are  a  part  of  the  great  series  reaching  northward 
from  Texas  across  the  United  States.  The 
Rocky  Moimtains  of  Canada  are  similar  in  struc- 
ture to  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
and  Montana,  and  have  been  built  up  by  upheaval 
and  folding  of  sediments,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
by  volcanic  action.  The  strata  of  which  they  are 
composed  range  in  age  from  Paleozoic  to  Ter- 
tiary, while  in  the  l^lkirks  even  the  Archaean 
may  be  present.  The  Carboniferous  System  is 
not  especially  important  in  respect  to  area,  but 
it  contains  the  valuable  coal  deposits  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  and  is  known  to  occur 
also  in  the  central  prairie  region,  in  British  Co- 
lumbia, and  along  the  Arctic  coast.  The  coal 
beds  of  Vancouver  Island  and  those  found  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains  are  of  Cretaceous  and  Ter* 
tiary  age.  In  recent  geological  times  nearly  the 
entire  area  of  Canada  was  covered  by  an  ice 
sheet,  the  Laurentian  glacier,  that  terminated  in 
the  northern  United  States.  The  surface  features 
were  profoundly  modified  by  the  erosive  action 
of  this  vast  mass  of  moving  ice,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  numerous  great  lakes,  and  by  the  ex- 
tensive deposits  of  sands,  gravels,  and  clays  that 
lest  upon  the  older  geological  formations.  See 
alM>  Geology,  under  British  Columbia;  On- 
TAaio;  etc. 

MufKBAi.  Rbboxtbges  AND  MiNiNQ.   Canada  was 


long  supposed  to  possess  great  mineral  wealth, 
but  only  in  recent  years  has  the  great  vari- 
ety, extent,  and  richness  of  its  mineral  resources 
been  ascertained.  The  geological  provinces 
which  have  been  so  productive  of  mineral  wealth 
in  the  United  States,  viz.  the  Appalachians  in 
the  east,  the  Cordilleras  in  the  west,  and  the 
Lake  Superior  region  between  the  two,  extend 
northward  into  Canada.  A  combination  of  ad- 
verse circumstances,  however,  has  prevented  the 
extensive  development  of  the  mining  industry; 
among  these  are  the  sparse  population,  its  dis- 
persion over  a  very  wide  area,  the  isolation  of 
the  mining  lands,  and  the  lack  of  means  of 
transportation.  In  addition  to  this  is  the  sever- 
ity of  the  climate.  Moreover,  the  coal-supply,  so 
necessary  in  the  smelting  of  metallic  ores,  while 
present  in  enormous  deposits,  is  located  at  the 
two  extremes  of  the  country  (Nova  Scotia  and 
British  Columbia),  leaving  the  middle  region  at 
a  great  disadvantage.  That  these  disadvantages 
will  not  permanently  check  the  development  of 
the  industry,  however,  has  been  clearly  demon- 
strated by  its  recent  growth.  During  the  last 
decade  of  the  last  century  the  value  of  the 
total  annual  mineral  product  increased  from 
$18,700,000  to  $63,776,000,  and  the  product  of 
1904  amounted  to   (approximately)   $60,343,000. 

Oold  has  long  been  mined  in  moderate  quanti- 
ties in  Nova  Scotia,  where  it  is  foimd  in  the 
quartzites  and  slates  of  the  Cambrian  rocks,  but 
larger  quantities  were  secured  from  the  placer 
mines  of  British  Colimibia,  in  which  work  began 
about  1857^  and  whose  output  by  1863  had 
reached  an  annual  value  of  $3,913,000,  but  subse- 
quently declined  until  in  1893  it  reached  its  low- 
est point,  $379,000.  The  great  revival  of  the 
industry  came  in  1897,  when  the  placer  mines 
of  the  Klondike  and  other  Yukon  regions  were 
opened,  the  output  of  the  Yukon  district  alone 
reaching  the  phenomenal  figure  of  $22,275,000  in 
1900.  But  the  gold  production  of  the  Yukon  dis- 
trict fell  very  considerably  in  the  following  years, 
the  figure  for  1903  being  only  $12,250,  and  in  1904 
(approximately)  $10,337,000.  (See  Yukon  Gold- 
FiELO.)  Quartz  and  hydraulic  mining  has  lately 
been  undertaken  in  southern  British  Columbia 
( the  Kootenay  region )  with  a  consequent  decided 
increase  in  the  output  of  that  section.  Gold  ex- 
ists at  other  points,  notably  on  the  north  shore 
of  Lake  Superior,  but  mining  operations  there  are 
still  on  a  small  scale. 

Another  decided  increase  is  that  of  ooal,  which 
ranks  next  to  gold  in  value  of  output ;  it  has  risen 
from  $6,363,000  in  1892  to  $14,599,000  in  1904. 
Of  this,  Nova  Scotia  produced  about  five-sevenths 
and  British  Columbia  the  greater  part  of  the  re- 
mainder, the  main  production  in  the  latter  prov- 
ince being  on  Vancouver  Island.  Most  of  the  coal 
of  British  Columbia  and  Nova  Scotia  is  bitu- 
minous, of  good  quality,  while  the  vast  fields  of 
the  interior  plain,  extending  from  southwestern 
Manitoba  westward  to  the  mountains  contain 
rich  deposits  of  serviceable  lignite,  and  anthracite 
is  found  on  Queen  Charlotte's  Island  and  near 
Calgary,  Alberta.  In  1906  extensive  beds  of  an- 
thracite coal  were  discovered  on  the  Hudson  Bay 
slope  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Albany  River, 
which  divides  Ontario  from  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tories. Altogether  the  coal-fields  cover  97,200 
square  miles,  not  including  certain  undeveloped 
areas  in  the  far  north. 

The  copper  product  increased  in  value  from 
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$818,000  in  1892  to  approximately  $5,510,000  in 
1004,  most  of  it  being  mined  in  British  Columbia 
and  Ontario,  and  smaller  quantities  in  Quebec 
In  British  Columbia  it  is  foimd  in  combination 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  is  mined  chiefly  as  a 
by-pr<&uct.  None  of  the  Canadian  copper  ore  is 
refined  in  Canada,  but  the  ore  is  shipped  into  the 
United  States  for  that  purpose. 

Silver  and  lead  have  likewise  increased  greatly, 
the  former  from  $272,000  worth  in  1892  to  $2,127- 
000  in  1904,  the  latter  from  $33,000  to  $1,637,000. 
British  Columbia  produces  the  gpreater  portion  of 
these,  the  two  metals  being  united  in  the  same 
ore,  which  is  found  in  the  clay  schists  and  intru- 
sive granites  occurring  in  the  Kootenay  region. 

Canada  holds  a  position  of  special  advantage 
in  the  production  of  two  minerals,  nickel  and 
CLsheatosy  having  excelled  her  only  rival  (New 
Caledonia)  in  the  production  of  the  former,  and 
having  the  field  almost  wholly  to  herself  in  the 
production  of  the  latter.  The  nickel  is  mined  in 
the  Sudbury  district,  northeast  of  Lake  Huron, 
where  mining  began  in  1888,  and  in  1891  the 
output  amoimted  to  $2,700,000,  after  which  it 
decreased  until  1900,  when  it  rose  to  $3,327,000. 
The  highest  point  attained  by  this  industry  was 
in  1903,  when  the  product  amoimted  to  $5,025,- 
000;  in  1004  it  was  valued,  approximately,  at 
$4,219,000.  The  asbestos  is  mined  in  the  eastern 
townships  of  Quebec,  where  it  is  found  in  veins 
which  run  through  rocks  of  massive  serpentine; 
the  annual  output  has  increased  from  $390,000 
worth  in  1892  to  (approximately)  $1,167,000  in 
1904. 

Iron  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  distributed 
mineral,  being  found  in  every  province,  but  its 
utilization  has  suifered  from  the  lack  of  coal  for 
smelting  purposes,  and  from  the  prohibitive  tar- 
iffs of  the  United  States.  The  Dominion  Grov- 
emment  and  also  the  Government  of  Ontario 
has  placed  a  bounty  upon  pig  iron,  which  has 
stimulated  its  production,  the  value  of  the  prod- 
uct exceeding  $1,212,000  in  1901,  but  falling  in 
1904  to  approximately  $901,000.  That  of  iron 
ore  has  risen  from  $263,000  in  1902  to  $401,000 
in  1904.  The  prospects  for  the  development  of 
iron-mining  are  greatest  in  Nova  Scotia,  inas- 
much as  coal  and  limestone  are  there  found  in 
close  proximity  to  the  iron  ore. 

The  production  of  petroleum  and  of  salt  in  the 
peninsular  part  of  Ontario  has  long  constituted 
well-established  industries;  the  annual  value  of 
petroleum  products  is  about  $1,000,000,  and  of 
salt  about  $300,000.  Natural  gas  is  also  found 
in  this  region. 

Among  the  less  important  minerals  are  g3rp- 
sum,  graphite,  pyrites,  and  mica.  The  <  tput 
of  lime  averages  $800,000  per  annum,  and  the 
production  of  cement  is  about  $1,250,000.  There 
are  enormous  resources  in  the  way  of  building- 
stone  and  clays,  which  are  extensively  drawn 
upon.  While  the  future  holds  in  prospect  an 
increasingly  rapid  exploitation  of  Canadian  min- 
erals, the  supply  is  so  great  that  the  question  of 
their  final  exhaustion  scarcely  presents  itself, 
and  the  inhospitable  Laurentian  regions  to  the 
north  will  contain  untouched  hoar&  of  wealth 
for  centuries  to  come. 

Fisheries.  With  oceans  washing  its  shores  on 
three  sides^  the  Great  Lakes,  and  numerous  small 
lakes  and  rivers  scattered  throughout  its  domain, 
Canada  has  exceptional  advantages  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  fishing  industry.  Naturally,  this 
was  developed  early,  and  in  at  least  three  of  the 


four  Maritime  Provinces  it  has  long  ranked  next 
to  agriculture  in  importance.  Later  fishing  be- 
came prominent  in  the  lake  waters  adjoining 
Ontario,  and  still  more  recently  in  British  Co- 
lumbia and  on  Lake  Winnipeg.  The  total  value 
of  the  fish  product  has  increased  from  $6,577,000 
in  1870  to  $17,714,000  in  1890,  and  $23,101,000 
in  1903.  The  recent  gain  has  been  almost  wholly 
in  the  West.  Nova  Scotia  far  outranks  the 
other  provinces,  her  yield  having  stood  at  about 
$7,000,000  for  a  decade  and  a  half.  During  the 
same  period  the  yield  of  New  Brunswick  has 
fluctuated  at  about  $4,000,000.  Ontario  and  Que- 
bec have  stood  at  about  the  $1,500,000  and  the 
$2,000,000  mark  respectively.  Prince  Edward 
Island  has  fluctuated  at  about  $1,000,000,  but 
British  Columbia  has  increased  from  $104,000  in 
1876  to  $4,748,000  in  1903,  and  Manitoba  (in-^ 
eluding  the  Territories)  has  increased  from 
$187,000  in  1886  to  $1,478,000  in  1903.     -^  •,    \ 

The  total  number  of  fishermen  is  slowly  increas- 
ing, having  been  63,700  in  1890,  and  79,100  in 
1903.  Of  the  latter  number  69,830  represented 
boat  fishermen,  and  9304  vessel  fishermen.  Be- 
sides these,  14,018  persons  were  employed  in  the 
lobster  canneries.  The  Dominion  Government 
since  1882  has  paid  a  bounty  for  deep-sea  fisher- 
ies, which  at  present  amounts  to  nearly  $160,000 
annually,  almost  two-thirds  of  which  is  taken  by 
the  Nova  Scotia  fishermen.  In  1903,  25,230  men 
shared  the  bounty. 

Of  the  east  coast  fisheries,  cod  and  lobster  are 
the  most  important,  each  •  annually  exceeding 
$3,700,000  *in  value;  the  herring  fisheries  ex- 
ceed $2,000,000;  and  of  a  large  variety  of  other 
kinds  of  fish  the  most  important  are  mackerel, 
smelts,  sardines,  haddock,  and  hake.  In  the 
Great  Lakes  trout  is  the  most  important,  fol- 
lowed by  pickerel  and  pike.  Whitefish  leads  in 
the  lakes  of  Manitoba,  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
salmon  is  of  greatest  consequence  ( over  $4,000,000 
in  1903).  The  sea-otter  and  seal  fisheries  of  the 
west  are  also  important,  though  much  less  so 
than  in  former  years;  20,496  sealskins  (valued 
at  $307,400)  were  taken  in  1903,  of  which  3865 
were  from  the  coast  waters  of  British  Columbia 
and  8161  from  the  Bering  Sea.  From  1871  to 
1903  the  sealskins  taken  by  the  Canadian  pelagic 
sealers  numbered  7: 1,109.  The  best  whale-fishing 
region  in  the  world  extends  along  the  north  coast, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  to  Labrador, 
ana  vessels  from  many  nations  visit  it  annually. 
The  fishing  industry  is  wisely  guarded  by  ti^e  Gov- 
ernment, the  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries 
being  charged  with  its  oversight.  Artificial  pisci- 
culture is  carried  on  in  fourteen  hatcheries. 

The  total  value  of  the  fish  product  in  1904  was 
$23,516,000.  The  values  of  the  principal  fish 
were:  salmon,  $3,869,000;  lobsters,  $3,691,000; 
cod,  $3,643,000;  herring,  $2,156,000;  whitefish, 
$1,058,000. 

AoRicuLTUBE.  Dating  from  the  earliest  per- 
manent settlement,  agriculture  has  stood  preemi- 
nent among  the  Canadian  industries,  and  45  per 
cent,  of  the  population  secui^es  its  livelihood 
directly  from  the  soil.  The  fertile  lands  of  the 
Maritime  and  Saint  Lawrence  provinces  were 
early  brought  under  cultivation.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  vast  productive  plains  of  the  far  West, 
owing  to  their  isolation  and  their  real  and  sup- 
posed inclemencies  of  climate,  have  only  recently 
been  utilized.  A  large  portion  of  the  fertile 
lands  of  southern  Manitoba  were  taken  up  at 
the  close  of  the  Nineteenth   Century  and  th# 
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occupation  and  cultivation  of  the  region  farther 
west  progresses  as  it  is  made  accessible  by  the 
oonstnietion  of  railroads.  The  practicability  of 
agriculture  in  this  section  has  been  clearly  dem- 
onstrated, the  climatic  conditions  not  being  so 
unfavorable  as  they  were  formerly  represented. 
It  is  only  in  the  northern  portions  of  the  plains 
that  the  growing  crop  is  greatly  endangered  by 
summer  frosts.  And,  though  the  rafufall  is  scant, 
it  occurs  during  the  growing  spring  months,  and 
it  is  generally  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the 
crops.  The  driest  portion  of  the  plain  is  on  the 
western  border,  but  much  of  thi%  is  irrigable  and 
even  in  its  natural  state  is  well  adapted  to  graz- 
ing. The  Government  exercises  a  close  super- 
vision over  irrigation,  and  there  are  several 
hundreds  of  miles  of  ditches  and  canals.  The 
Alberta  Railway  and  Irrigation  Company  has 
160  miles  of  main  waterways,  and  the  Canadian 
Pacific  is  now  (1906)  engaged  in  the  execution 
of  a  project  for  irrigating  three  million  acres  of 
land  lying  east  of  Calgary  by  means  of  a  system 
of  canals  several  hun£ed  miles  in  length.  From 
the  Great  Lakes  eastward  to  the  Atlantic  the 
agricultural  area  is  limited  only  by  surface  con- 
ditions, the  climate  being  very  favorable.  There 
is  in  this  area  much  hilly  and  broken  territory 
which  does  not  lend  itself  readily  to  profitable 
cultivation.  But  throughout  northern  Canada, 
including  the  greater  portion  of  the  Laurentian 
region,  the  climatic  conditions  will  never  admit 
of  agricultural  development.    See  Climate. 

The  districts  in  which  agriculture  has  devel- 
oped most  are  Prince  Edward  Island,  the  pro- 
tected valleys  of  the  Annapolis  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  the  Saint  John  in  New  Brunswick,  the  nar- 
row valley  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  above  Quebec 
City,  peninsular  Ontario,  the  Red  River  Valley 
in  Manitoba,  and  the  plains  of  the  Sasjcatchewan 
and  Athabasca  rivers  in  the  Provinces  of  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan. 

Ontario  far  exceeds  any  other  province  in  agri- 
cultural importance.  Especially  remarkable  is 
the  extensive  cultivation  of  oats,  the  acreage 
being  over  2,707,000  in  1901.  In  barley  and  peas, 
particularly  the  latter,  it  also  greatly  outranks 
the  other  provinces,  each  crop  having  over  580,000 
acres  devoted  to  its  cultivation.  Its  acreage  and 
yield  of  wheat  is  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the 
more  famous  fields  of  Manitoba,  and  aside  from 
Quebec,  which,  however,  yields  very  much  less 
of  this  crop,  it  is  practically  the  only  province 
of  the  Dominion  in  which  com  is  raised.  Much 
attention  is  given  to  the  raising  of  hay  in  On- 
tario and  all  the  eastern  provinces,  large  quanti- 
ties of  which  formerly  used  to  be  shipped  into 
the  United  States,  particularly  from  the  eastern 
townships  of  Quebec. 

The  Maritime  Provinces,  excepting  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  have  never  entered  so  extensively 
into  agricultural  pursuits,  but  have  become  well 
known  for  the  production  of  certain  crops.  Po- 
tatoes and  turnips  receive  great  attention,  and 
the  yield  and  quality  of  the  product  are  remark- 
able.   The  same  is  true  of  the  apple  crop  of  the 


Annapolis  Valley  in  Nova  Scotia,  and,  to  a  less 
degree,  of  the  Saint  John  Valley,  New  Bruns- 
wick. The  annual  shipments  of  apples  from 
these  provinces  together  with  those  from  Ontario 
and  Quebec  are  enormous.  The  Lake  Erie  coast 
of  Ontario,  and  especially  that  part  of  the  Ontario 
peninsula  between  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie, 
has  become  noted  for  its  grapes.  It  has  been 
found  that  larger  fruits  do  not  thrive  well  on 
the  western  plains,  but  throughout  the  whole  of 
southern  Canada  and  well  to  the  northward,  vari- 
ous kinds  of  smaller  fruits,  particularly  berries, 
thrive  abundantly.  British  Columbia,  though 
not  possessed  of  such  large  tracts  of  arable  land 
as  the  other  provinces,  can  still  boast  of  its 
greater  adaptability  for  fruit-raising,  and  the 
production  of  oats,  potatoes,  roots,  and  hops  is 
being  extensively  engaged  in. 

On  many  farms  throughout  agricultural  Can* 
ada,  particularly  in  Manitoba,  wheat  formerly 
constituted  almost  the  only  crop,  but  more  re- 
cently there  has  been  a  growing  tendency  toward 
mixed  farming  and  the  raising  of  cattle  and 
other  stock.  Canadian  stock  has  a  wide  reputa- 
tion for  the  purity  of  its  breeds,  and  great  care 
is  taken  to  prevent  deterioration.  The  raising 
of  beef  for  the  English  market  has  long  been  an 
important  source  of  revenue.  Probably  no  phase 
of  agricultural  development  in  the  East  is  so 
remarkable,  however,  as  the  dairy  industry.  In 
Ontario  alone  the  creameries  increased  from  74 
in  1893  to  265  in  1903,  and  during  the  same 
period  the  cheese  factories  increased  from  897 
to  1126.  In  all  the  eastern  provinces  poultry- 
raising  is  attended  to,  and  the  exportation  of 
eggs  is  very  large. 

The  Dominion  Government  has  established  a 
central  experimental  farm  at  Ottawa,  and  four 
branch  farms,  one  each  for  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces, Manitoba,  tho  Northwest,  and  British  Co- 
lumbia; the  practical  help  they  render  to  the 
farmers,  particularly  in  the  direction  of  diversi- 
fying production,  is  very  great.  The  several 
provinces  have  encouraged  agriculture  by  grants 
to  societies  and  fairs,  bonuses  to  creameries  and 
cheese  factories,  and  in  various  other  ways.  The 
following  statistical  data  on  Canadian  agricul- 
ture relate  to  the  Dominion  as  a  whole;  for  a 
detailed  study  of  the  Provinces  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  respective  articles. 

Of  the  total  area  of  Canada  there  were,  Jn 
1891,  28,537,242  acres  of  improved  land  out  of 
60,287,730  acres  of  occupied  land.  In  1901  tliere 
were  63,422,338  acres  of  occupied  land.  Of  the 
improved  portion  thereof,  embracing  an  area  of 
over  31,000,000  acres,  field  crops  covered  19,763,- 
740  acres;  pastures  covered  11,275,556  acres;  or- 
chards, 354,545  acres;  vegetables  and  small 
fruits,  116,517  acres;  vineyards,  5600  acres; 
and  nurseries,  1561  acres.  The  total  number  of 
occupants,  in  1901,  was  644,688.  The  following 
table  shows  the  number  of  occupants  of  farms, 
and  their  subdivision  according  to  mode  and 
extent  of  occupation,  for  the  whole  of  Canada 
in  1891  and  1901: 


irVMBSB  OF  OOCUPAITTB  AHD  THIIB  CLABSIFIOATIoa. 


Total  No.  of 
Oceupiera 

1891 

eao,486 

644,688 

1901 

Occapien  being 


Owners      Tenants 


524,806 
474,441 


92,708 
47,744 


Tenants  and 
Owners 


2,972 
22,503 


Number  of  Occupiers  of  Farms  of 


10  acres  and 
under 


191,fil2 
164,186 


11  to  50 
acres 


87,879 
81,243 


61  to  100 
acres 


157,748 
156,778 


101  to  200 
acres 


130,271 
160,826 


201  acres 
and  over 


52,976 
64,665 
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Thus  while  the  total  number  of  occupiers  has 
in  the  course  of  the  decade  diminished  14  per 
cent.,  the  number  of  owners  has  diminished  only 
10.5  per  cent.,  while  the  number  of  tenants  has 
decreased  94  per  cent.  The  tendency  of  occupa- 
tion is  thus  seen  to  have  been  towards  ownership, 
and  the  mixed  condition  of  tenant  and  owner, 
which  increased  from  less  than  3000  in  1801  to 
over  22,000  in  1001,  is  thus  seen  to  have  been 
merely  a  stage  of  transition  from  the  condition 
of  tenant  to  that  of  owner. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  a  tendency  towards 
a  diminution  in  the  number  of  the  smaller-sized 
farms  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
larger-sized  ones,  which  accounts  for  the  de- 
crease in  the  total  number  of  occupiers.  This 
decrease  has  been  greatest  in  the  farms  under 
10  acres — over  19  per  cent. — ^while  in  the  next 
higher  class,  from  11  to  50  acres,  the  decrease 
amounted  to  7.5  per  cent.  The  number  remained 
practically  stationary  in  the  case  of  middle- 
sized  farms,  those  occupying  from  51  to  100 
acres,  but  increased  15.5  per  cent,  in  the  case  of 
farms  between  101  and  200  acres,  and  23  per 
cent,  for  farms  of  201  acres  and  over. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  yield 
of  the  most  important  field  crops  lor  the  whole 
of  Canada  in  1891  and  1901. 

Auus  Ain>  PioMion  or  Fmu>  Cion. 


KnnwoF 

1891 

1901 

CBon 

Aorea 

BoahelB 

Aerea 

BoahaU 

Wheat... 
Barley... 
Data..... 

By 

Com..... 

2,701,213 
868,404 

3,961,366 
122,102 
195,101 

42,223,372 
17,222,796 
83,428,202 
1,341,326 
10,711,380 

4,224,642 
871,800 

6,367,666 
176,679 
360,758 

66,672,368 
22,224,366 
161,497,407 
2,316,793 
26,875,919 

Back- 
wheat 

293,307 

4,994,871 

261,728 

4,647,169 

Peaa 

Potatoea.. 

925,375 
450,190 

14,823,764 
53,490,867 

670,320 
448,743 

12,348,943 
66,362,636 

Field 
roota 

148,143 

49,679,636 

206,160 

76,076,642 

Tobacco.. 
Hopa. .... 

6,931,648 
4,765 
1,914 

7.693,733  tona 
4,277,936  Iba. 
1,126,230  Iba. 

6,643,423 
11,906 
1,468 

7,862,731  tona 

11,266,732  Iba. 

1,004,216  Iba. 

A  comparison  of  the  census  returns  of  1901 
with  those  of  1891  shows  that  all  the  grains, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  buckwheat,  increased 
both  in  acreage  and  yield.  Wheat  increased  56 
per  cent,  in  acreage,  and  31  per  cent,  in  product; 
barley  increased  0.14  per  cent,  and  29  per  cent, 
respectively;  oats,  34.9  per  cent,  and  81.9  per 
cent.;  rye,  44.7  per  cent,  and  73  per  cent.;  and 
corn,  84.9  per  cent,  and  141.6  per  cent.  Buck- 
wheat diminished  10.7  per  cent,  in  acreage,  and 
8.6  per  cent,  in  product. 

The  increase  in  the  output  of  fruit  was  no  less 
lemarkable  than  in  that  of  grain,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  table: 

QVAHTITT  OV  FbUXT  TISLO  (BITBHSLS) 


1891 

1901 

APPlw 

Peaches • 

8,561,146 
43,r>86 
229,279 
269,114 
196.859 
12,262,231 

18,626,186 
545,415 

Peuv ............. 

631,837 

667,875 
336,751 

Cherriea.. 

OnDMnbA.!    

24,302,684 

The  wealth  of  the  Dominion  in  farm  stock  of 
all  kinds  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Fabm  Stooe 


Honea 

Homed  Cattle. 

Sheep 

Hoga 


1891 


1,470,672 
4,120,686 
2,663,781 
1,733,850 


1901 


1,577,493 
6,576,411 
2,611,239 
2,363,838 


Increase  (-4-)  or 


t 


106,921 
1,455,826 
—      62,642 
-I-     619,998 


Besides  these  there  were  also  numerous  turkeys,, 
geese,  ducks,  hens,  and  chickens.  Honey  was  fur- 
nished from  nearly  190,000  hives. 

The  making  of  butter  and  cheese  under  the 
factory  system  dates  back  in  Canada  to  about 
1865.  According  to  the  census  of  1901,  there 
were  3576  butter  and  cheese  factories  of  every 
description,  employing  6,886  persons,  and  produc- 
ing 36,066,000  pounds  of  butter  to  the  value  of 
$7,240,000,  and  220,833,000  pounds  of  cheese  to 
the  value  of  $22,221,000.  The  farmers  who  sup- 
plied these  factories  with  milk  received  the  sum 
of  ^6,302,000.  Besides  these  there  were  also 
4  milk  and  cream  condenseries,  employing  116 
persons,  and  turning  out  products  to  the  value 
of  $269,520.  The  quantity  of  home-made  cheese 
was  not  procured  in  the  census  of  1901;^  in  1891 
there  were  made  only  6,217,000  pounds  of  cheese 
at  home  to  108,714,000  in  the  factory.  Home- 
made butter  was  produced  as  follows:  1891» 
111,577,000;    1901,  105,343,000. 

Manufactubes.  The  great  abundance  of  natu- 
ral resources  in  Canada,  including  raw  manu- 
facturing material,  affords  a  good  basis  for  the 
upbuilding  of  the  manufacturing  industry.  Addi- 
tional advantages  come  from  the  abundance  of 
fuel,  particularly  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  coal  is 
plentiful,  and  from  the  widespread  facilities  for 
procuring  water  and  electrical  power  afforded  by 
the  numerous  rapids  and  falls  characteristic  of 
Canadian  rivers.  The  extensive  forests  supply 
material  for  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  doors, 
sashes  and  other  wooden  articles.  The  spruce 
forests  furnish  wood-pulp  for  the  manufacture  of 
paper.  The  abundance  of  hemlock  is  of  great 
importance,  in  view  of  the  growing  demand  for 
it  in  the  tanning  trade.  Leather  is  another  arti- 
cle of  growing  importance.  Boot  and  shoe  manu- 
facturing is  carried  on  at  Montreal  and  Quebec, 
a  large  part  of  the  labor  being  done  by  French- 
Canadian  girls.  Cottons  are  manufactured  in 
Quebec  and  woolens  in  Ontario.  The  manufac- 
ture of  iron  and  steel  products  is  another  rapidly 
developing  branch  of  industry,  most  promising  in 
Nova  Scotia,  because  iron  ore,  coal,  and  limestone 
are  there  found  in  close  proximity.  At  Winnipej^, 
Toronto,  and  a  few  other  points,  pork-packing  is 
carried  on,  and  fish-curing  and  canning  establish- 
ments are  most  numerous  in  British  Columbia. 
The  only  limit  to  a  rapid  growth  of  Canadian 
industry  is  its  comparatively  sparse  population. 
The  following  statistical  data  present  the  salient 
features  of  the  census  of  manufactures  taken  in 
1901,  compared  with  those  for  1891. 

The  census  of  manufactures  taken  in  1901  was 
confined  to  establishments  employing  at  least 
five  persons,  either  in  the  establishment  itself  or 
as  pieceworkers  outside;  this  rule  did  not,  how- 
ever, apply  to  butter  and  cheese  factories,  nor  to 
the  production  of  certain  mineral  articles,  such 
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as  bricks,  tiles,  pottery,  etc.  In  the  census  of 
1891  all  industrial  establishments  were  included. 
In  the  following,  only  establishments  employing 
fiYe  hands  and  over  are  considered  for  both  census 
years: 


As  was  stated  above,  the  rule  of  the  census  of 
1901  excluding  industrial  establishments  with  less 
than  five  employees  did  not  apply  to  butter  and 
cheese  factories  and  to  brick,  tile,  and  pottery 
works.    Including  all  of  these,  there  were  m  Can- 
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XatabUah. 
mento 

Oapital 

Employes 

Wh(M 

Value  of 
Product 

1891 ..  ., 

12,404 
11,126 
-  11.10 

$296,360,000 

269,093 
306,694 
+  13.97 

$78,492,000 

$369,082,000 

1901 

Infii  It  a  (+)  or  daer— ■>  (— ),  per  o«nt... 

The  general  results  of  the  industrial  evolution 
of  Canada  during  the  ten  years  are,  therefore, 
summed  up  in  the  official  "Statistical  Year-Book 
of  Canada  for  1904"  (Ottewa,  1905)  as  follows: 
( 1 ) ,  Consolidation,  shown  in  the  decrease  of  the 
number  of  establishments  having  five  employees 
and  over,  accompanied  by  (2),  a  great  increase 
in  the  invested  capital.  (3),  The  value  of  the 
products  did  not  correspond  to  the  increase  of 
capital,  the  value  of  the  output  being,  in  1891, 
$1.21  per  dollar  of  capital,  and  in  1901,  $1.03  per 
dollar  of  capital.  (This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  increase  of  capital  has  been  largely  in  the 
form  of  "fixed  capital,"  the  value  of  which  is 
transferred  to  the  products  not  at  once,  but  in 
successive  fractional  parts.)  (4),  There  was  an 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  product  per  employee, 
each  employee  in  1901  averaging  an  output  of 
$1,476  against  $1,334.41  in  1891.  And  (5),  there 
was  a  decrease  in  the  average  wage>  that  of  1891 
having  been  $292.44  for  the  vear,  and  that  of 
1901  having  been  $287.10  for  the  year. 

The  most  important  branches  of  manufacture 
in  Canada  in  1901  were  as  follows,  compared  with 
1891: 


ada,  in  1901,  14,650  establishments  with  a  total 
capital  of  $446,916,487,  and  a  total  product  valued 
at  $481,053,375.  The  number  of  owners  and  firm 
members  was  13,227;  of  salaried  officers,  man- 
agers, salesmen,  etc.,  17,464,  of  whom  2,151  were 
women;  and  of  wage-earners,  313,344,  of  whom 
300,026  were  employed  in  the  establishments  and 
13,318  outside  of  them.  Of  the  total  number  of 
wage-earners  working  in  establishments,  226,663 
were  men,  61,220  were  women,  and  12,143  were 
children  under  16  years  of  age.  The  average  num- 
ber of  workers  per  establishment  was  27  in  British 
Columbia,  14  in  Manitoba,  22  in  New  Brunswick, 
18  in  Nova  Scotia,  23  in  Ontario,  10  in  Prince  Ed- 
w^ard  Island,  21  in  Quebec,  and  10  in  the  Territo- 
ries. The  average  annual  income  of  owners  and 
firm  members  was  $774;  of  salaried  officers,  $833 
for  men,  and  $317  for  women ;  of  wage-earners  em- 
ployed in  establishments,  $334  for  men,  $176  for 
women,  and  $106  for  children ;  and  of  piece-work- 
ers employed  outside  of  establishments,  $143. 
The  average  wages  of  male  inworkers  were  high- 
est in  British  Columbia  and  Manitoba,  and  lowest 
in  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  average  wages  of 
women  workers  were  highest  in  the  Territories 
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and  Manitoba,  and     lowest  in  Prince  Edward 
Island. 
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$116 
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335 
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$106 
113 
93 
60 
113 
32 
114 
116 


The  whole  number  of  establishments  reporting 
the  employment  of  motive  power  (water,  steam, 
gas,  and  electricity)  was  6,620,  or  45.2  per  cent. 
of  the  total  14,650  establishments.  The  total 
horse-power  used  was  652,653,  giving  an  average 
of  98.6  for  each  of  the  6,620  establishments.  The 
highest  average  of  horse-power  per  establishment 
was  employed  in  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia,  the  low- 
est in  Prince  Edward  Island,  while  the  aggregate 
of  horse-power  employed  was  greatest  in  Ontario 
and  Quebec,  and  lowest  in  Prince  Edward  Island. 
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LuMBEB  Industry.  The  forest  area  of  Canada 
is  estimated  at  1,248,000  square  miles.  The  pro- 
portion of  forest  and  woodland  varies  consid- 
erably, being  about  80  per  cent,  for  British 
Columbia,  over  61  per  cent,  for  Quebec  and  New' 
Bnmswick,  46  per  cent,  for  Ontario,  40  per  cent, 
for  Manitoba,  36  per  cent,  for  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and  30  per  cent,  for  Nova  Scotia.  The 
percentage  for  the  Northwest  Territories,  which 
includes  the  newly  created  provinces  of  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan,  was  estimated  at  34  per  cent. 
The  estimated  quantity  of  matured  timber  in 
Canada  is  532  billion  feet.  The  spruce,  which 
supplies  pulp  for  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
covers  450,000,000  acres. 

From  an  early  day  the  forests  of  Canada  have 
been  one  of  her  main  sources  of  wealth  and  the 
making  of  lumber  has  been  a  leading  factor  in 
the  industrial  life  of  the  people.  In  the  eastern 
provinces  the  trees  have  been  cut  from  large 
sections  of  the  country,  including  almost  the 
whole  of  Ontario  south  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railroad.  Formerly  little  attention  was  given 
to  judicious  cutting,  and  the  approach  of  the 
lumberman  meant  the  destruction  of  the  forest. 
Present  laws  furnish  partial  protection.  Worse 
than  the  onslaughts  of  the  lumbermen  has  been 
the  destruction  by  fires,  but  an  effort  is  now  being 
made  to  guard  against  that  also;  nevertheless, 
some  of  the  most  valuable  varieties  of  forest 
trees — notably  the  white  pine — stand  in  danger 
of  extermination.  Owing  to  the  very  limited 
market  in  the  West,  the  fine  forests  of  Douglas 


fir  and  other  useful  trees  are  but  little  worked. 
The  great  forests  of  the  country  are  Government 
property,  and  a  large  revenue  is  obtained  there- 
from. The  lumberman  must  first  buy  at  auction 
a  license  to  cut,  after  which  he  pays  an  annual 
rent  on  the  ground  and  a  royalty  on  the  timber 
cut.  Winter  is  the  cutting  season,  when  the 
snow  affords  means  of  transporting  the  logs  to 
the  streams,  and  the  amount  of  the  winter's 
yield  is  therefore  dependent  upon  the  duration 
of  the  snow.  In>  former  years  the  export  of  tim- 
ber to  English  markets  was  generally  in  the  log, 
but  more  recently  mills  have  been  established,  and 
the  logs  are  sawed  before  shipment.  The  value 
of  forest  products,  excluding  furs,  amounted  to 
$51,082,000  in  1901.  No  comparison  with  1891 
is  possible,  owing  to  the  changed  methods  of  the 
census  taking.  Most  of  the  product  from  the 
Great  Lake  region  goes  to  the  United  States, 
while  that  from  the  Saint  Lawrence  and  Mari- 
time Provinces  goes  to  Europe.  White  pine  and 
spruce  are  the  most  important  varieties. 

Tbanspobtation  and  CoMMumcATiON.  Can- 
ada owes  its  commercial  development  in  a  great 
measure  to  its  facilities  for  navigation,  particu- 
larly on  the  Saint  Lawrence  River  and  Great 
Lakes.  These  great  natural  waterways  have  been 
further  improved  by  the  Government  by  means  of 
a  thorough -going  canal  system,  so  that  vessels 
drawing  14  feet  of  water  can  now  pass  from  Lake 
Superior  to  the  Atlantic.  It  has  been  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  Canadians  to  make  it  possible  for 
ocean  steamers  to  pass  directly  to  and  from  the 
lakes,  but  it  has  seemed  impracticable  so  far  to 
carry  it  out,  and  Montreal  will  probably  continue 
to  be  the  head  of  ocean  navigation.  The  Saint 
Lawrence  canals,  which  are  nine  in  number,  have 
a  total  length  of  73%  miles,  while  those  con- 
nected with  the  Ottawa  and  Rideau  rivers  have 
a  total  of  29%  miles  in  length.  A  magnificent 
ship  canal  also  connects  I^ke  Superior  with 
Lake  Huron  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Saint 
Mary's  River.  The  total  cost  of  constructing 
and  maintaining  all  Canadian  canals  has  been 
$95,264,000  up  to  June  30,  1904.  A  project  of 
verj'  great  importance  is  the  construction  of  a 
canal  from  Georgian  Bay,  in  Lake  Huron,  to  the 
ocean,  by  way  of  the  Ottawa  and  Saint  Lawrence 
rivers.  The  proposed  route  is  now  (1906)  being 
surveyed  by  Government  engineers,  and  should 
the  project  be  carried  out,  it  would  save  over  three 
days  in  inland  navigation  each  way.  Of  other 
waterways,  the  Saskatchewan  of  the  Western 
plains  is  destined  to  be  of  g^eat  importance  as  a 
means  of  transportation.  It  was  in  early  days  a 
canoe  route  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  now 
has  steamboats  running  for  long  stretches  on  the 
North  Saskatchewan.  Steamboats  also  run  for 
a  long  distance  on  the  Red  River.  The  Hudson 
Bay  Company  keeps  a  line  of  steamers  operating 
upon  the  Mackenzie  River  for  the  benefit  of  its 
posts,  and  during  the  brief  summer  they  pass 
back  and  forth  between  the  mouth  of  the  Atha- 
basca and  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie.  There 
are  also  steamboats  on  the  upper  Fraser  and 
Thompson  rivers.  Finally,  the  recent  peopling 
of  the  Yukon  district  has  caused  a  frequent 
steam  service  to  be  operated  on  that  river  and  its 
larger  headwaters,  enabling  passengers  to  go  to 
any  of  the  towns  along  the  river  by  steamboat 
from  the  terminus  of  the  White  Pass  Railroad,  at 
White  Horse  Rapids,  to  its  mouth.  See  Alaska  ; 
Yukon  Gold-Fields. 
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The  same  seal  which  has  characterized  Canada 
in  the  utilization  of  her  waterways  has  led  her  to 
still  greater  efforts  for  the  creation  of  an  ade- 
quate railway  system.  It  was  realized  that  inter- 
colonial and  transcontinental  railways  were  a 
necessity,  not  only  for  the  opening  up  of  the  West 
and  the  commercial  development  of  the  whole 
country,  but  more  particularly  as  a  political 
measure,  inasmuch  as  the  railways  would  serve 
Bc  a  bond  of  union  between  the  provinces,  and 
indeed  the  assurance  of  such  a  road  was  a  pre- 
rsquisite  of  some  of  the  provinces  before  they 
would  enter  into  tfte  present  confederation.  Thus 
it  was  that,  among  others,  two  of  the  principal 
lines — ^the  Intercolonial  and  Canadian  Pacific — 
were  undertaken  through  Government  initiative, 
and  the  former,  as  well  as  the  Prince  Edward 
Island  railway,  was  completed  and  is  still  held  by 
the  Government.  The  Canadian  Pacific,  however, 
as  is  true  of  most  other  lines,  was  turned  over  to 
private  hands,  the  Government  conferring  upon 
the  company  a  grant  of  land  and  a  cash  subsidy, 
and  the  line  thus  provided  for  was  successfully 
completed  in  1885.  With  the  development  of  the 
country  the  railroads  are  able  to  rely  more  and 
more  on  their  own  resources,  although  they  still 
seem  to  be  far  from  a  position  of  entire  financial 
independence  of  the  Government.  Aid  to  the  rail- 
roads has  been  given  by  the  provincial  and  mu- 
nicipial  governments,  as  well  as  by  the  Dominion. 
Of  the  $1,186,546,918  invested  in  the  roads,  15.35 
per  cent,  represents  Dominion  grants,  2.91  per 
cent,  provincial  grants,  and  1.45  municipal  grants. 
In  addition  to  these  money  grants,  there  were 
granted  to  the  railroads  about  57,000,000  acres 
of  land,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  of 
cash  and  land  grants  mounts  up  to  $500,000,000. 
On  June  30,  1904,  there  were  in  the  whole  of  the 
Dominion  19,431  miles  of  railway  in  operation, 
and  19,611  miles  of  track  laid.  There  were  167 
steam  railways,  26  of  which  have  been  consoli- 
dated into  the  Grand  Trunk  railway  system,  30 
into  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  system,  the 
remaining  112  being  also  more  or  less  consoli- 
dated. The  track  mileage  of  these  several  or- 
ganizations was  as  follows: 


iPfcdllo 8,062.00 

nank. 8,168.60 

Istercolonial  ud  Prinoe  Bdwwd  Uaiid. 1,6(U.26 

Other  raQwrnys 6.832.11 

Bridges  and  tmuML 6.96 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1904,  these 
railways  carried  23,640,000  passengers,  and  48,- 
097,000  tons  of  freight.  Their  working  expenses 
amounted  to  $74,563,000,  and  their  net  income 
$25,656,000.  The  number  of  killed  and  injured 
was  395  and  1405  respectively. 

The  following  figures  show  the  status  of  the 
Government  railways.  The  Intercolonial  had  on 
June  30,  1904,  a  length  of  1342  miles,  and  the 
Prince  Edward  Island  railway  209  miles.  Their 
paid  up  capital  was  $78,870,000;  their  gross 
earnings  during  the  year,  $6,627,000;  expenses, 
$7,599,000;  loss,  $1,002,000.  Since  1868,  the 
date  of  Confederation,  the  expenditure  on  Gov- 
ernment railways  exceeded  tne  income  to  the 
amount  of  $9,574,000.  On  June  30,  1905,  there 
were  20,487  miles  of  railway  in  operation;  the 
number  of  passengers  carried  during  the  year 
was  25^88,000;  tons  of  freight,  50,893,000;  and 
gross  earnings,  $106,467,000.  Canadian  lines 
eonnect  with  those  of  the  United  States  by 
bridges  across  the  Saint  Lawrence,  Niagara,  and 


Saint  Mary's  rivers,  by  tunnels  under  Detroit 
River,  and  at  several  points  on  the  Southwestern 
frontier. 

Shipping  and  Navigation.  Since  1891  Cana- 
dian shipping  has  markedly  declined.  The  num- 
ber of  vessels  on  the  registry  books  of  the  Do- 
minion on  December  31,  1904,  was  7,162,  with  a 
net  tonnage  of  672,838,  against  7,015  vessels  and 
1,006,475  tons  in  1891.  Of  this  number,  2,543 
were  steamers,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  353,514. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  number  and 
tonnage  of  sea-going  vessels,  vessels  (except  fer- 
ries) trading  on  the  lakes  and  rivers  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  vessels  em- 
ployed in  the  coasting  trade,  whicb^  entered  at 
and  cleared  from  Canadian  ports  during  the  fi8<»tl 
year  ended  June  30,  1905 : 
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Entered. 20,670  7,970,000 

Gleered 21,433  8,719,000 
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Number  Tona 

77,290  22,666,000 

78,428  21,721,000 


Of  the  sea-going  vessels,  both  entered  and 
cleared,  11,279  with  2,269,000  tons  were  Cana- 
dian; 4,614  with  8,034,000  were  British,  and 
10,179  with  3,391,000  were  American.  Of  the 
total  lake  and  river  vessels,  both  entered  and 
cleared,  trading  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  18,450  with  8,777,000  tons  were  Canadian, 
and  23,743  with  7,911,000  were  American.  Of 
the  vessels  employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  both 
entered  and  cleared,  148,124  with  42,801,000  tons 
were  British  (including  Canadian),  and  2,589 
with  1,576,000  tons  were  foreign.  The  most  im- 
portant participants  among  the  nations  of  Europe 
in  the  sea-carrying  trade  of  Canada  were  the 
following:  Norway  and  Sweden,  with  988  vessels 
and  1,319;000  tons,  entered  and  cleared;  Ger- 
many, with  128  vessels  and  228,000  tons;  and 
France,  with  391  vessels  and  67,000  tons. 

CoMMEBCE.  The  foreign  trade  of  Canada  shows 
a  remarkable  growth.  The  following  table  gives 
the  total  value  (including  coin  and  bullion)  of 
imports  and  exports,  and  the  total  value  of  im- 
ports entered  for  domestic  consumption,  for  the 
fiscal  years  1871,  1881,  1891,  1901,  and  1905: 


TSAB 

Total 
Importa 

Total 
Kxpoita 

Importa  for 
home  con- 
semption 

Exporta  of  home 
produce 

1871.... 
1881... 
1891.... 
1901.... 
1906.... 

$96,092,000 
106.330,000 
119,907,000 
190,416,000 
266,834,000 

174,173,000 
98,290,000 
98,417,000 
196,487,000 
203,316,000 

$86,947,000 
91,611,000 
113,845,000 
181,237,000 
261,925,000 

$64,320,000 

83,944,000 

88,801,000 

177,431,000 

190,864,000 

The  principal  imports  for  home  consumption 
in  1905  were:  iron  and  steel  and  manufac- 
tures thereof,  $42,364,000 ;  wool  and  manufactures 
thereof,  $17,529,000;  cotton  and  manufactures 
thereof,  $14,853,000;  wood  and  its  manufac- 
tures, $8,536,000;    drugs  and  chemicals,  $6,148»- 
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000;  coal  and  coke,  $21,294,000;  coin  and  bul- 
lion, $10,308,000.  Three-fifths  of  the  imports 
were  dutiable.  The  principal  exports  of  Canadian 
produce  were:  produce  of  the  mine,  $31,032,000; 
produce  of  the  forests,  $33,235,000;  produce  of 
the  fisheries,  $11,114,000;  living  animals,  $13,- 
320,000;  provisions,  $43,636,000;  butter,  $6,- 
030,000;  cheese,  $20,300,000;  furs  and  skins, 
$5,245,000;  grains,  $15,125,000;  grain  products, 
$6,557,000;  fruits,  $3,273,000;  and  manufac- 
tures, $21,191,000. 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  are  the 
two  most  important  countries  trading  with 
Canada.  The  following  table  shows  the  com- 
parative importance  of  the  two  countries  to  the 
foreign  commerce  of  Canada,  in  their  relation 
both  as  suppliers  and  as  buyers: 


Banks.  Every  bank,  in  making  payments,  can 
be  compelled  to  pay  out  a  certain  proportion  of 
Grovemment  notes,  and  must  hold  of  its  cash  re- 
serve at  least  40  per  cent,  in  Government  notes. 
On  June  30,  1904,  the  various  banks  and  their 
branches  had  a  total  capital  of  $79,234,000,  with 
$61,769,000  in  circulation,  $470,265,000  on  de- 
posit, $554,014,000  in  liabilities,  and  $695,417,- 
000  assets.  Post-office  savings  banks  have  been  in 
operation  since  1867;  in  1904  the  depositors  num- 
bered 168,572,  and  the  deposits  amounted  to  $45,- 
4 1 9,000.  There  are  also  Government  savings  banks 
in  Ontario,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Mani- 
toba, British  Columbia,  and  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Government.  By  the  terms  of  the  British 
North  America  Act  of  1867,  the  provinces  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  known  also  as  Upper  and 
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Ikportb  for  Hon  Cohsumfiioh, 
Mbbcbahdiss  omlt 

BxpoRTH  OF  Horn  Pboouob, 
MnOHAHDISS  oaLT 

ToTAXi  Team  with 

Total 

Qt.Britoln 

Total 

Ot.  Britain 

United  States 

Ot.  Britain 

United  Btetea 

1871 

$84,214,000 
90,488,000 
111,633,000 
177,700,000 
251.617,000 

$48,498,000 
%  57.68 

$50,356,000 
%  47.39 

$41,063,000 
%  37.67 

$42,819,000 

$60,342,000 
%  23.98 

$27,186,000 

%  32.28 
$36,338,000 

%  40.15 
$&2,033,000 

%  46.65 
$107,149,000 

%  60.30 
$152,634,000 

%  60.68 

$55,181,000 

80,921,000 

86,767,000 

177,431,000 

190,854,000 

$21,733,000 

%  30.38 
$42,637,000 

$43^,243,000 
%  50.42 

$92,852,000 
%  52.33 

$97,114,000 
%  60.88 

$26,715,000 

$^f,016,000 

%  38.32 
$34,829,000 

%  40.61 
$67,983,000 

%  38.32 
$70,426,000 

%  36.90 

$70,231,000 
.    %50.5 
$£^2,993,000 

%54.2 
$84,306,000 

%42.2 
$135,671,000 

%38.2 
$157,466,000 

%35.6 

$63,900,000 
%31.5 

$^7,363,000 
7,39.3 

$86,862,000 

%40.4 
$175,132,000 

$223,060,000 

1881 

1891 

1901 

1906 

The  total  volume  of  commerce  with  Great  Bri- 
tain has  fallen  in  the  last  thirty-five  years  from 
50  per  cent,  of  the  total  volume  of  Canadian 
commerce  to  35  per  cent.,  while  trade  with  the 
United  States  has  risen  during  the  same  period 
from  31  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent.  The  contrast 
becomes  even  more  striking  when  we  compare 
the  movement  of  imports  from  the  two  countries 
during  the  same  period,  the  imports  from  Great 
Britain  having  fallen  from  57  per  cent,  of  the 
total  of  Canadian  imports  to  24  per  cent.,  and 
those  from  the  United  States  having  risen  from 
32  per  cent,  of  the  total  Canadian  imports  to  60 
per  cent.  The  preferential  tariff  of  33H  per  cent, 
in  favor  of  British  goods,  which  has  been  in  force 
since  July  1,  1900,  though  it  has  retarded  the 
relative  downward  movement  of  British  imports, 
did  not  entirely  arrest  it,  as  is  shown  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  import  figures  for  1901  and  1905 
in  the  above  table. 

Over  80  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Canada 
is  carried  on  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  The  table  opposite  shows  the  other 
important  participants  in  its  foreign  trade,  giv- 
ing imports  into  Canada  for  domestic  consump- 
tion, and  exports  of  domestic  produce  to  the 
countries  named,  for  the  years  1873,  1891,  1901, 
and  1905. 

The  preferential  tariff  in  favor  of  British  im- 
ports seems  to  have  produced  an  unsteadying 
effect  upon  the  import  trade  with  Germany  and 
Belgium.  The  imports  from  German v  were  below 
the  1900  figure  in  1901,  1904,  and  190.5,  and  above 
it  in  1902  and  1903.  The  imports  from  Belgium 
were  below  the  1900  figure  in  1902.  1903,  1904, 
and  1905,  and  above  it  in  1901.  The  imports 
from  France  and  Switzerland,  as  well  as  those 
from  American  and  Asiatic  countries,  seem  to 
have  been  entirely  unaffected  by  it. 


Lower  Canada,  joined  with  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  to 
form  a  Federal  Government  under  the  name  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Since  that  time  the 
original  number  of  provinces  has  been  increased 
to  nine  by  the  admission  of  Manitoba,  British 
Columbia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Alberta,  and 
Saskatchewan,  the  last  two  formed  out  of  the 
Northwest  Territory  which  had  been  purchased 
from  the  Hudson  Bay  Company;  but  the  Con- 
stitution drafted  in   1864  and  embodied  in  the 


1873 

1891 

1901 

190S 

Oennany: 

Imports 

Exports 

$1,100,000 
77,000 

$3,804,000 
632,000 

$7,021,000 
2,142,000 

$6,686,000 
1,147,000 

France: 

Imports 

Exports 

2,023,000 
32,000 

2,312,000 
254,000 

6,398,000 
1,681,000 

7,069,000 
1,611,000 

Belgium: 

Imports. 

Exports 

347,000 
18,000 

655,000 
73,000 

3,828,000 
2,806,000 

1,775  AW 
1,740,W 

Imports 

Exports 

1,809,000 
2,801,000 

751,000 
1,468,000 

626,000 
2,260,000 

1,065,000 
3,474,000 

West  Indies: 

Imports 

ExporU 

2,175,000 
3,968,000 

3,238,000 
3,123,000 

1,802,000 
2,906,000 

6,638,000 
4,401,000 

South  America : 

Imports 

Exports 

416,000 
1,285,000 

720,000 
l,063/)00 

1,048,000 
1,619,000 

4,036,000 
2,881,000 

China  and  Japan  : 

Imports 

Exports 

1,663,000 
46,000 

2,123,000 
79,000 

2,460,000 
700,000 

2,471,000 
1.530,000 
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Act  of  1807  is  still  in  force.  Based  upon  the 
general  principle  of  the  definite  division  of 
powers  between  provincial  and  central  govern- 
ments, the  Canadian  Constitution  differs  from 
that  of  the  United  States  in  the  fact  that  all 
powers  not  explicitly  assigned  to  the  provinces  are 
reserved  to  the  central  Government.  Under  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Legislature 
are  the  administration  of  the  public  debt  and 
property,  the  imposition  of  taxes  for  general  pur- 
poses, the  organization  of  the  public  defense, 
including  the  militia;  the  subjects  of  banking, 
paper  money,  promissory  notes,  legal  tender, 
currency,  and  coinage;  the  regulation  of  com- 
merce, navigation,  and  shipping;  the  coast  ser- 
vice, the  postal  service,  census,  statistics,  patents, 
and  copyright;  naturalization,  aliens,  and  In- 
dians ;  marriage  and  divorce.  The  subjects  with- 
in the  scope  of  the  provincial  legislatures  are, 
among  others,  those  of  taxation  for  local  pur- 
poses, the  regulation  of  local  commerce,  the  erec- 
tion of  municipal  corporations,  the  borrowing  of 
money  on  the  credit  of  the  province.  On  the 
Questions  of  agriculture  and  immigration,  the 
Federal  and  the  provincial  legislatures  possess 
concurrent  jurisdiction;  but  it  is  provided  that 
in  the  contingency  of  a  conflict  of  legislation,  the 
law  of  the  Dominion  shall  prevail.  Although  the 
powers  of  government  have,  in  this  manner, 
been  definitely  portioned  out,  there  has  been  no 
lack  of  intrusion  on  the  part  of  either  party  into 
the  sphere  of  the  other.  On  such  occasions,  when 
eompromise  has  been  found  impossible,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  superior  authority  inherent  in  the 
•central  Government  has  been  adhered  to.  Strik- 
ing examples  of  this  predominance  are  the  right 
given  the  Governor-General  to  disallow  within  a 
year  any  law  enacted  by  the  provincial  legisla- 
tures and  the  power  of  appointing  the  Lieutenant  • 
<3ovemors  of  the  provinces. 

The  lawmaking  power  of  the  Federal  Govern* 
nent  is  vested  in  the  King  of  Great  Britain  or 
bia  representative  and  the  Dominion  Parliament. 
The  Parliament,  the  seat  of  which  is  at  Ottawa, 
18  composed  of  an  Upper  House  or  Senate  and 
a  Lower  House  or  House  of  Commons.  The 
member?  of  the  Senate,  who  are  appointed  for 
life  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council  must  be 
subjects  of  the  King,  30  years  of  age,  residing  in 
the  province  whence  they  are  summoned,  and  own- 
ing property  there  to  the  value  of  $4000.  At 
present  there  are  87  Senators,  of  whom  24  are 
from  Ontscrio,  24  from  Quebec,  10  from  New 
Brunswidc,  10  from  Nova  Scotia,  4  from  Prince 
Edward  Island,  4  from  Manitoba,  3  from  British 
Columbia,  4  from  Alberta,  and  4  from  Saskatch- 
ewan. The  House  of  Commons  is  elected  practi- 
cally by  manhood  suffrage  for  five  years,  on  the 
basis  of  population.  Officers  of  the  civil  service 
and  Government  contractors  may  not  sit  in  Par- 
liament. It  is  provided  that  Quebec  shall  always 
have  65  representatives  in  the  Commons,  and  the 
other  prorinoes  a  number  bearing  the  same  ratio 
to  their  population  as  65  bears  to  the  population 
of  Quebec.  On  the  basis  of  the  census  of  1901, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  reapportionment  bill 
of  1903,  there  are  86  members  for  Ontario,  65  for 
Quebec,  18  for  Nova  Scotia,  13  for  New  Bruns- 
wick, 10  for  Manitoba,  7  for  British  Columbia, 
4  for  Prince  Edward  Island,  5  for  Alberta,  6  for 
Saskatchewan,  and  1  for  Ytikon  Territory. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  King  or 
his  representative  (the  Governor-General)  and  a. 


Privy 'Council  composed  of  a  premier,  thirteen 
heads  of  departments,  and  two  ministers  not  of 
the  Cabinet.  The  governmental  departments  are 
those  of  State,  Trade  and  Commerce,  Justice, 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  Railways  and  Canals,  Mili- 
tia and  Defense,  Finance,  Posts,  Agriculture, 
Public  Works,  Interior,  Customs  and  Internal 
Revenue.  The  principles  regulating  the  rela- 
tions of  the  executive  to  the  legislature,  and  of 
the  two  branches  of  the  legislature  to  each  other, 
are  the  same  as  those  that  underlie  the  parlia- 
mentary scheme  of  government  in  Great  Britain. 
The  Governor-General  is  practically  guided  by  his 
ministers,  who  in  turn  are  responsible  to  the 
House  of  Commons;  and  though  the  executive 
may  reserve  a  law  for  the  consideration  of  the 
home  Government,  or  disallow  it  altogether,  the 
latter  right  is  in  practice  never  exercised,  and  the 
former  is  employed  only  when  a  measure  concerns 
the  interests  of  the  Empire  at  large  and  tends  to 
affect  the  relation  of  the  Imperial  Government  to 
foreign  powers.  Within  Parliament  the  pre- 
dominant power  is  wielded  by  the  popular  cham- 
ber. Not  only  must  money  bills  originate  in  the 
Commons,  but  the  Senate  may  not  even  amend  a 
bill  from  the  Lower  House ;  its  power  of  rejection 
is  seldom  employed,  and  though  it  possesses  the 
right  of  initiative  in  many  matters,  its  share  in 
originating  legislation  is  quite  inconsiderable. 

Of  the  provincial  governments  and  of  the  dif- 
ferentiation between  their  scope  of  authority  and 
that  of  the  State,  it  may  be  said  that  in  general 
they  are  endowed  with  the  full  power  of  control 
over  local  affairs,  subject  only  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  general  welfare  of  the  Empire.  A 
detailed  description  of  provincial  governments 
will  be  found  under  the  names  of  the  several 
provinces. 

The  judicial  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
consists  of  a  Supreme  Court  at  Ottawa,  with  ap- 
pellate civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  through- 
out the  Dominion,  and  an  Exchequer  Court  with 
powers  of  admiralty.  There  are  no  inferior  Fed- 
eral courts,  but  the  central  government  avails 
itself  of  the  judicial  machinery  in  each  of  the 
provinces,  which  comprises  a  superior  court, 
county  courts,  police  magistrates,  and  justices  of 
the  peace.  To  be  precise,  however,  the  superior 
and  co\mty  courts  are  not  exclusively  State  tri- 
bunals, in  that  their  judges  are  appointed  by 
the  Govemor-GJeneral  in  Council.  The  peniten- 
tiaries, too,  are  under  the  care  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Army. — ^The  King  is  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  naval  and  military  forces,  but  the  control  of 
them  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
ment. The  Militia  Act  of  1868  was  subsequently 
amended,  especially  in  1904,  when  a  new  Militia 
Act  was  passed,  which  entrusts  the  defense  of 
Canada  to  all  males  between  18  and  60,  excepting 
exempted  or  disqualified  persons.  The  militia 
is  divided  into  an  active  force  serving  for  three 
years,  and  a  reserve  force,  which  includes  all  non- 
active  citizens  liable  to  service.  The  active  militia 
is  raised  by  voluntary  enlistment  or  by  ballot. 
The  new  organization,  exclusive  of  the  permanent 
militia  force  of  1,066,  is  designed  to  form  peace 
training  establishments  which  contain  all  the 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  of  corps  and 
part  of  the  rank  and  file,  and  which,  when  ex- 
panded to  war  strength,  constitute  the  first  line 
of  defense.  They  provide  for  enough  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers  to  train  the  corps  to  be 
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formed  in  war-time  as  duplicates  of  those  sent 
to  the  front.  These  duplicates  are  the  second 
line  of  defense.  The  peace  training  establish- 
ments contain  ( 1906 )  about  46,000  men,  includ- 
ing 4,870  officers;  and  the  war  establishments, 
104,600  men  of  all  ranks.  There  are  two  royal 
schools  of  artillery,  one  of  cavalry,  one  of 
mounted  rifles,  and  five  of  infantry;  also  the 
Royal  Military  College  at  Kingston,  Ontario, 
with  a  staff  of  12  professors.  The  British  gar- 
rison at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  naval 
station  at  Esquimalt,  British  Columbia,  were  in 
1905-6  abolished  and  the  control  of  both  places 
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given  above  were  $409,356,681.  The  net  public 
debt  of  the  Dominion  on  June  30,  1906,  was 
$266,224,167. 

Population.  In  1760  the  French  population 
amounted  to  about  70,000,  confined  to  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  and  its 
tributaries;  in  1791  Upper  Canada  had  about 
20,000  inhabitants,  and  Lower  Canada  about 
125,000.  In  1861,  the  total  population,  exclusive 
of  Indians,  was  3,090,561;  in  1871,  3,689,257» 
The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion for  Canada  and  its  provinces  and  territories 
since   1871: 


Canada 

Britiah  Columbia.. 

Manitoba 

New  Brunawick. 

Nova  Scotia. 

Ontario 

Prince  Edward 

Ldand. 

Quebec 

The  Territories.. 


1881 


4,824,810 

36,247 

62,260 

321,233 

440,572 

1,926,922 

108,891 

1,359,027 
66,446 


Per  cent,  inoreaae 
ordecreaee 


19.0 
36.4 
247.2 
12.4 
13.6 
18.6 

16.8 

14.0 


1891 


4,833,239 
98,173 
152,606 
321,268 
460,396 

2,114,321 

109,078 

1,488,836 
98,967 


Per  cent  inoreaae 
or  decrease 


11.76 
98.49 
144  96 
0.00 
2.27 
9.73 

0.17 

9.63 
76.83 


1901 


6,371,316 
178,667 
256,211 
331,120 
469,674 

2,182,947 

103,250 

1,648,808 
211,649 


Density  of  pop. 
per  square  mile 


1.7 
0.4 
8.9 
11.8 
22.8 
9.9 

61.6 

4.8 


Per  cent,  increaae 
ordecreaae 


11.14 
81.98 
67.16 
3.06 
2.00 
326 

—6.34 

10.77 
113.86 


was  handed  over  to  the  Dominion  Government. 
The  Dominion  takes  no  share  in  the  naval  defense 
of  the  country,  but  a  movement  was  on  foot 
(1906)  to  form  an  efficient  naval  reserve  as  a 
supply  for  the  British  navy. 

Finances.  The  financial  accounts  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  are  made  up  under  three 
different  headings,  as  follows; — first,  "Consoli- 
dated Fund,"  comprising  general  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure; secondly,  "Loans"  in  revenue,  and 
"Redemption"  with  "Premiums  and  Discounts" 
in  expenditure,  comprising  the  deposits  and  with- 
drawals from  the  Post  Office  and  Government 
Savings  Banks,  the  amount  on  deposit  forming 
part  of  the  floating  or  unfunded  debt  of  the 
country;  and  thirdly,  "Open  Accounts,"  com- 
prising investments,  trust  funds.  Province  ac- 
counts, and  capital  expenditure  on  public  works. 
The  general  revenue  and  expenditure,  or  Consoli- 
dated Fund,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1905,  were:  revenue,  $71,182,000;  expenditure, 
$63,319,000.     The  chief  items  of  revenue  were: 


The  increase  of  population  is  thus  seen  to  have 
been  smallest  in  those  eastern  provinces  which 
have  been  settled  by  a  population  chiefly  of 
British  descent,  there  being  m  one  case,  that  of 
Prince  Edward  Island,  an  actual  decrease,  and 
highest  in  the  western  region,  where  the  mining 
and  agricultural  development  attracted  a  large 
stream  of  population.  Of  late,  however,  there 
has  set  in  a  large  tide  of  agricultural  settlers 
towards  the  Northwest  Territories,  resulting  in 
the  creation  of  two  new  provinces,  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta,  in  1905.  The  populations  of  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan  within  their  present  limits 
were,  respectively,  72,841,  and  91,460  in  1901. 
According  to  the  census  of  1901  there  were  in 
the  Dominion  699,600  foreign-born  inhabitants, 
of  whom  386,545  were  bom  in  Great  Britain,  and 
19,338  in  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire, 
127,899  in  the  United  States,  31,231  in  Russia, 
and  27,300  in  Germany.  The  following  table 
shows  the  volume  of  immigration  into  Canada, 
by  provinces,  during  the  fiscal  years  1901-1906: 


1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

Totals 

2,144 
10,216 

6,208 
11,264 
14,160 

2,600 

2,667 

2,132 
8,817    , 
9,798 
17,422 
22,199 
3,483 
8,348 

5,821 
17.040 
14,854 
39,535 
43,898 
3,378 
1,838 

6,448 
20,222 
21,266 
34,911 
40,397 
6,994 
1,093 

4,128 
23,666 
35,811 
36,387 
89,289 
6,008 
1,977 

19,863 

Quebec 

79,961 

Ontario 

87,937 

Manitoba.       

138,609 

Northwest  Territories. 

169,943 

Britiah  Oolombla. 

24,463 

Not  ahown 

10,823 

Total  immigration 

49,149 

67,379 

128,364 

130,331 

146,266 

621,489 

customs,  $41,433,000,  and  internal  revenue  (ex- 
cise), $12,586,000.  The  chief  items  of  expendi- 
ture were:  interest  on  public  debt  and  sinking 
funds,  $12,891,000;  public  works,  $6,765,000; 
militia  and  mounted  police,  $3,664,000;  subsidies 
to  provinces,  $4,516,000.  The  total  actual  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  under  the  three  headings 


During  the  fiscal  years  1901-1904  there  settled 
in  Canada  139,077  from  the  United  States, 
121,236  from  the  United  Kingdom,  16,562  from 
Russia  and  Finland,  and  6885  from  Germany. 
During  the  calendar  year  1905,  144,618  im- 
migrants arrived  in  Canada.  Of  these  64,- 
863    came    from    Great    Britain,    44.424    from 
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the  United  States,  and  35,331  from  Continental 
Europe. 

The  following  table  shows  the  rate  per  1000 
of  population  of  the  births  and  deaths  in  the 
een«us  years  1891  and  1901,  the  excess  of  the 
birth-rate  over  the  death-rate  giving  the  natural 
increase  of  the  population  for  those  years. 


Blrth-Ato 

Death-rate 

CaMU: 

l»l 

28.96 
28.80 

23.16 
15.S3 

23.53 
31  .n 

27.70 
26.42 

26  41 
23.66 

24.60 
24.64 

34.46 
21.27 

36.86 
87.53 

24.96 
23.36 

14.10 

im 

Brituli  Colombia: 

1891 

13.94 
13  91 

1901 

9.78 

MMitote: 

1891 

10.36 

1901 

12.21 

IHOl    

13.36 

1901 

Sot«  Scotia: 

1091 

MM 
14.67 

1901 

11.61 

OMftrio: 

1891 

11.30 

1901 

13.61 

1891 

12.26 

1901 

11.49 

im 

18.91 

1901  

ISM 

ScftliwMtTarritoriM: 

1»1 

1901 

7.32 
11.84 

The  following  table  shows  the  conjugal  state 
of  the  population  of  Canada  in  1891  and  1901: 


COWOOAL  BTAYm 

1891 

1901 

Kmnber 

Percent. 

Number 

Percent. 

Pwk   ,.   ..     .. 

3,063,392 

1,588,066 

191,792 

63.18 

32.86 

3.97 

3,312,603 

1,833,043 

250,186 

61.67 

ZSed :.;:::::: 

34.14 

Widowed 

4.19 

The  following  table  gives  the  latest  available 
fif^res  for  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  by 
Plrovinces.  Tbe  census  figures  given  above  are 
the  latest  vital  statistics  published  for  the  Do- 
minion as  a  whole. 


PaOfUHBB 

Btrtht 

Death! 

BritUh  Colnmbia  (1904).  . 
IUaiym(190a)  ..  :... 

2130 

6819 

I 

....  ^ 

48,742 

1 

60,419 

4556 

136 

1734 

2909 

I 

1 

29,664 

93 

1262 
2327 

1 

Xota  Seotla  (1908) 

2729 

Oat«ii»a90S)            

19,830 

1 

11.126 

1621 

82 

neTCTtitariie(1903);:";; 

TiitoocwM).. .: : 

1 

Noregiatr] 

r 

The  population  of  Canada  includes  a  large 
variety  of  race  elements,  and  the  process  of 
amalgamation  has  been  much  less  active  than  in 
the  United  States.  The  great  expanse  of  area 
and  tbe  sparseness  of  the  inhabitants  admits  of 
isolation,  and  is  largely  responsible  for  the  lack 
of  amalgamation.  The  French,  who  were  the 
fUst  settlers,  located  principally  along  the  Saint 


Lawrence,  in  what  is  now  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
and  their  descendants  still  constitute  a  large 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  province.  In 
the  determination  of  the  policy  of  the  British 
Government  formerly,  and  of  the  Dominion  to- 
day, the  presence  of  this  French  element  has 
been  and  is  a  main  consideration.  The  French 
language  is  still  commonly  spoken,  and  is  often 
heard  even  in  the  Dominion  Parliament.  The 
French  were  the  hunters  and  trappers  of  the 
early  days,  and  in  this  capacity  scattered 
throughout  the  vast  domain,  mingling  freely  and 
amalgamating  with  the  Indians,  which  accounts 
for  the  population  of  half-breeds  so  largely 
represented  m  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritories. The  French  Canadians  are  well  repre- 
sented also  in  the  recent  Western  colonization. 
In  the  other  Eastern  provinces  people  of  British 
descent  are  in  the  g^eat  majority — the  Scotch  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  the  English  in  the  other  three. 
The  Irish  are  well  represented  in  the  larger 
cities.  The  eastern  townships  of  Quebec  were 
settled  by  loyalists  from  the  revolted  American 
colonies,  who  emigrated  there  during  or  following 
the  time  of  the  American  Revolution.  Ontario 
received  a  large  contingent  of  the  New  England 
opponents  to  the  War  of  1812. 

In  1900  the  Indians  in  Canada  numbered 
99,010,  as  follows:  British  Columbia,  24,523; 
Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  Territory  within 
treaty  limits,  24,468;  Ontario,  20,703;  Northwest 
Territories  outside  of  treaty  limits,  14,660;  Que- 
bec, 10,785;  Nova  Scotia,  2018;  New  Brunswick, 
1639;  Prince  Edward  Island,  308.  In  1904  their 
number  throughout  the  Dominion  was  107,978, 
but  the  enumeration  both  in  that  year  and  in 
pre\nous  years  for  British  Columbia  and  the 
Northwest  Territories  outside  of  Treaty  limits 
was  only  approximate.  The  care  of  the  Indians 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Indian  Department  of  the 
Dominion  Government,  which  has  a  superintend- 
ent of  Indian  affairs  in  each  province.  Reserva- 
tions are  provided  for  the  different  tribes,  but 
tiie  Indians  are  not  necessarily  confined  to  them. 
Special  provisions,  such  as  annuities  and  finan- 
cial assistance,  are  provided  for  the  Treaty  In- 
dians. Others,  however,  such  as  those  of  British 
Columbia,  successfully  support  themselves.  Acta 
passed  by  the  chiefs  and  councilors  for  the  regu- 
lation of  local  affairs  may  be  enforced  if  approved 
by  the  Government.  Rights  of  franchise  and  full 
citizenship  are  given  the  tribes  as  they  become 
sufficiently  advanced  in  civilization.  Much  prog- 
ress is  being  made  in  this  direction,  especially  by 
the  tribes  of  British  Columbia,  yet  hunting  and 
fishing  remain  their  chief  occupations,  though 
they  work  in  many  sawmills,  fisheries,  etc.  Inter- 
tribal conflicts  are  of  rare  occurrence,  nor  has 
their  relation  with  the  General  Government  been 
characterized  by  so  great  a  degree  of  friction  as 
has  prevailed  in  the  United  States. 

The  following  figures  will  shed  additional  light 
on  the  material  and  intellectual  condition  of  the 
Indians  in  Canada.  In  1904  they  cultivated  152.- 
404  acres  of  land.,  on  which  they  raised  905,201 
bushels  of  grain.  450,040  bushels  of  potatoes  and 
roots,  and  89,448  tons  of  hay  and  fodder.  The 
number  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  was 
86,515,  and  of  poultry,  73.276.  Their  total  in- 
come was  $4,375,889.  The  number  of  their 
schools  was  298,  of  which  24  were  industrial,  and 
the  number  of  pupils  was  9785,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  6008. 
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Religion. — ^There  is  no  State  Church,  but  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Quebec  are  guaranteed 
the  privileges  enjoyed  previous  to  British  pos- 
session. This  Church  was  the  first  and  for  a 
long  time  practically  the  only  Church  in  the 
Canadian  territory,  and  still  includes  the  great 
mass  of  the  population  of  Quebec,  and  over  two- 
fifths  of  the  total  church  membership  of  the 
Dominion.  The  Catholics  are  of  least  relative 
importance  in  Ontario  and  Manitoba.  The  Metho- 
dists, Presbyterians,  and  Anglicans  rank  next  in 
order  of  importance.  While  all  these  are  well  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  various  provinces  except 
Quebec,  the  Methodists  are  far  in  the  lead  in 
Ontario,  but  are  exceeded  by  the  Presbyterians 
in  some  of  the  other  provinces,  particularly 
Nova  Scotia.  Neither  of  the  two  latter  de- 
nominations is  divided  into  numerous  factions, 
as  in  the  United  States.  Of  other  denomina- 
tions, the  Baptists  and  the  Lutherans  are  the 
strongest.     The  leading  sects  have  each  one  or 


tional  system,  and  in  the  case  of  Manitoba  it 
has  been  of  a  rather  grievous  nature.  In  Quebec 
there  is  a  complete  cleavage  between  the  two 
sects,  extending  even  to  the  council  of  public 
instruction,  which  is  divided  into  Catholic  and 
Protestant  committees,  the  former  committee 
being  composed  of  Roman  Catholic  bishops.  In 
Ontario  the  educational  council  is  not  divided, 
but  either  sect,  under  certain  econditions,  can  es- 
tablish separate  schools.  In  Manitoba  there  are 
no  separate  schools,  but  religious  instruction 
may  be  given  to  those  pupils  whose  parents  may 
demand  it.  The  expense  of  the  schools  is  met 
by  Government  grants  and  local  taxation,  the 
latter  covering  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  ex- 
penditure for  all  the  provinces,  but  differing 
greatly  from  province  to  province. 

Pbimabt  and  Secondary  Schools.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  a  summary  of  the  latest  avail- 
able statistics  of  the  public,  high,  normal,  and 
model  schools  of  Canada  by  provinces: 


Tear 

Schools 

PapUsfaa 

faa  PubUc  SchooU 

Teachers  in 

Publio 

Other 

PubUc 
Schools 

Other 
Schools 

981 
1886 
1247 
1906 
28261 

131,796 

Publio 
Schools 

Other 
Schools 

Bxpenditnra 

Britiah  GoltunbU 

1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1903 
1904 
1904 
1903 

339 
1660 
1722 
2331 
6146 

662 
6461 

743 

10 

6 

16 

20 

199 

*858 

24,806 
68,647 
68,769 
96,886 

460,278 
19,031 

206,137 
33,191 

16,386 
31,328 
36,920 
64,000 

260,268 
11,722 

146,063 
16,321 

506 
2218 
1816 
2441 
9466 

662 
6362 
1162 

29 
22 
62 
70 
688 

4467 

f  697,764 
1,786,311 

631,818 

986,031 
5,077,869 

168,766 
2,424,832 

213,764 

MKnit^hft.       T, 

TTfiw  Rmnnwiflk    t  . . . .  i . .  • 

NovaSootU 

Ontario 

Prince  Edwmrd  Island 

Quebec 

The  Territories 

Gftiuidft •t tt 

18,973 

1107 

947,635 

166^076 

672,006 

24,602 

6328 

$11,886,154 

more  divinity  schools.    The  following  table  gives 
the  membership  of  the  leading  denominations: 


UENOMl  NATIONS 


Anglicans 

Baptists 

Bapti8ta  (Freewill). 
Conmgatlonallsts. 

Latheran 

Kethodists 

Presbjterians 

Boman  Catholica.... 


646.000 

257.400 

46.100 

28.100 

63.900 

847.700 

755.300 

1.992.000 


680.300 

292.400 

24.200 

28,200 

92.300 

916.800 

842.300 

2,228,900 


Cities. — The  per  cent,  of  urban  population  is 
low.  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  and  Sydney  had  the 
highest  rate  of  increase  during  the  last  decade. 
The  following  gives  the  population  of  the  princi- 
pal cities,  as  returned  by  the  census  of  1901: 
Montreal,  266,000;  Toronto,  207,000;  Quebec, 
68,000;  Ottawa,  69,000;  Hamilton,  52,000;  Win- 
nipeg, 42,000;  Halifax,  40,000;  Saint  John,  40,- 
000;  London,  38,000;  Vancouver,  20,000. 

Education.  There  is  no  centralized  system 
of  education  for  the  whole  Dominion,  each  prov- 
ince being  left  to  control  its  own  educational 
matters.  In  all  provinces  the  schools  are  free, 
and  in  most  provinces  attendance  is  compulsory. 
Local  trustees  are  elected  to  look  after  the  sep- 
arate schools,  but  a  careful  supervision  is  exer- 
cised by  the  provincial  superintendent  and  his 
council.  Especially  noteworthy  is  the  thorough 
and  comprehensive  school  system  of  Ontario. 
In  provinces  where  Catholics  have  a  strong  rep- 
resentation (Quebec,  Ontario,  and  Manitoba), 
the  denominational  problem  has  been  the  most 
important  one  that  has  confronted  the  educa- 


HiGHEB  E'DUCATiON  IN  CANADA.  In  the  devel- 
opment of  higher  education  in  Canada  the  racial 
difTerences  and  political  conditions  of  early  settle- 
ment produced  strikingly  contrasted  results. 
After  the  establishment  of  British  rule  in  Lower 
Canada  ( now  the  Province  of  Quebec ) ,  the  French 
clergy,  armed  with  a  spiritual  authority  that  in- 
cluded the  educational  supervision  of  their  par- 
ishioners, adopted  an  attitude  which  has  ever 
since  shaped  the  character  of  the  French-Canadian 
colleges  and  universities  according  to  the  doc- 
trines and  polity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
To  Upper  Canada  (now  Ontario),  and  to  the 
provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick, 
there  was  a  notable  emigration  of  United  E'mpire 
Loyalists  from  the  United  States  during  1783-88. 
This  was  succeeded  by  an  influx  of  English, 
Scotch,  and  Irish  during  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  From  these  two  sources  dis- 
tinct and  often  contradictory  tendencies  in  higher 
education  were  manifested  with  as  much  em- 
phasis as  in  the  case  of  French  Canada.  In  the 
latter,  elementary  education  was  mostly  reli- 
gious; while  in  the  early  English-speaking  prov- 
inces the  common  school  was  founded  by  the 
United  Etapire  Loyalists  on  the  New  England 
pattern.  In  the  founding  of  universities  and 
colleges,  religious  differences  became  at  first  e\'en 
more  numerous  and  accentuated,  and  remained 
so  until  toleration  and  the  development  of  broader 
ideas  as  to  university  functions  prepared  the  way 
for  extensive  changes. 

Laval  University,  in  Quebec,  originally  founded 
as  a  theological  seminary  (1852),  best  illustrates 
the  type  of  higher  education  prevalent  in  French 
Canada.    In  this  university,  as  in  the  allied  uni* 
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venity  of  the  same  name  at  Montreal,  the  ap- 
pointment and  removal  of  professors  and  the 
regulation  of  the  curriculum  are  under  ecclesi- 
astical control.  The  dominant  consideration  is 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  shall  maintain 
in  the  college  and  university  as  complete  super- 
vision of  doctrine  and  discipline  as  it  does  in  the 
elementary  separate  school.  The  royal  charter 
under  which  I^val  University  was  founded  ob- 
served the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  treaty  of  1763, 
by  which  the  British  Government  had  guaranteed 
to  French  Canada  the  continued  enjoyment  of 
its  religious  privileges. 

In  Upper  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Bruns- 
wick the  origin  and  development  of  universities 
illustrate  (1)  denominational  exdusiveness  and 
control;  (2)  the  abolition  of  denominational 
tests  and  growth  of  a  more  comprehensive  uni- 
versity idea;  (3)  establishment  of  universities 
as  provincial  institutions  to  which  colleges  and 
universities  originally  sectarian  have  become 
affiliated;  (4)  the  tendency  of  the  strictly  de- 
nominational college  and  university  to  emphasize 
the  teaching  of  theology.  It  is  not  meant  that 
these  changes  have  characterized  all  the  Cana- 
dian institutions  of  higher  education,  but  they 
have  been  sufficiently  numerous  and  influential 
to  indicate  certain  general  principles  of  progress. 
The  University  of  Toronto,  for  example,  was 
founded  as  King's  College  in  1827;  but  its  at- 
tempted control  by  sectarian  persons  aroused 
such  opposition  that  religious  restrictions  were 
abolished,  and  the  university  became  an  unsec- 
tarian  institution,  representing  the  whole  prov- 
ince, possessing  teaching  as  well  as  degree- 
conferring  powers,  and  with  a  large  number  of 
affiliated  colleges.  Women  are  admitted  to  its 
degrees.  McGill  University,  Montreal,  founded 
in  1821  by  private  bequest  and  reorganized  in 
1852,  is  the  chief  university  of  the  English- 
speaking  population  of  Quebec.  It  presents  a 
record  of  steady  and  unfettered  ^owth  under 
the  combined  influence  of  public-spirited  citizens 
and  far-sighted  educators. 

Of  universities  denominational  in  origin  but 
unsectarian  in  requirements  of  admission  may 
be  mentioned  Queen's  (Presbyterian),  Victoria 
(Methodist),  McMaster  (Baptist),  Trinitv 
(Church  of  England),  New  Brunswick  (Church 
of  England),  and  Mount  Allison  (Methodist). 
Of  these  Victoria  and  Trinity  have  been  affili- 
ated with  Toronto  University.  The  University 
of  King's  College  (Church  of  England),  Nova 
Scotia,  is  an  example  of  a  Protestant  and  strictly 
denominational  institution,  which  retains  much 
of  the  character  of  its  original  foundation.  In 
some  of  the  denominational  institutions  that  are 
affiliated  with  such  universities  as  Toronto  and 
McGill,  theological  teaching  retains  a  distinctive 
character  and  importance;  and  besides  these 
there  are  several  colleges  which  are  chiefly  or 
exclusively  theological:  St.  John's,  Wesley,  St. 
Boniface,  and  Manitoba  colleges,  in  Manitoba; 
Huron,  Wycliffe,  and  Knox  colleges,  in  Ontario; 
Congregational,  Presbyterian,  Wesleyan  Theo- 
logical, and  Montreal  Diocesan  Theological,  in 
Quebec;  King's  and  Presbyterian  colleges,  in 
Nova  Scotia. 

In  the  newest  portions  of  Canada  the  lesson 
and  benefit  of  higher  educational  development 
in  the  older  provinces  has  been  signally  mani- 
fested in  the  organization  of  the  University  of 
Manitoba,   whith   was   founded    in    1877,   seven 


^ears  after  the  province  was  constituted.  The 
idea  of  a  university  which  was  to  be  not  only 
an  examining  and*  degree-conferring  body,  but 
also  in  large  part  a  teaching  body,  was  speedily 
realized.  The  Canadian  universities,  excepting 
those  under  Catholic  control,  are  democratic  in 
their  form  of  government,  and  the  majority 
admit  women  to  their  degrees.  Organization  for 
specialized  research  has  thus  far  been  undertaken 
chiefly  in  Toronto  and  McGill  universities.  The 
principal  scientific  societies  are  the  Royal  Society 
of  Canada ;  Ontario  Society  of  Artists ;  and  Law 
Society  of  Ontario;  Natural  History  Society  of 
Montreal;  Canadian  Institute,  Toronto;  Nova 
Scotia  Institute;  Natural  History  Institute,  New 
Brunswick;  Scientific  and  Historical  Society, 
Winnipeg;  and  Society  of  Natural  History,  Vic- 
toria, with  a  fine  local  museum. 

Decbease  of  Illitebact.  During  the  ten 
years  from  1891  to  1901  there  was  a  notable 
decrease  of  illiteracy  in  Canada.  The  census 
returns  of  1891  gave  a  population  of  4.279,634 
persons  five  years  old  and  over.  Of  these 
3,176,667  could  read  and  write,  and  207,126 
could  only  read.  There  were,  therefore,  3,383,793 
persons  who  could  read,  or  79.1  per  cent,  of  the 
population  of  five  years  and  over.  The  census 
returns  of  1901  gave  a  poulation  of  4,728,631 
persons  five  years  old  and  over.  Of  these 
3,918,915  persons  could  read  and  write,  and 
129,584  who  could  read  only.  Tliere  were, 
therefore,  4,048,499  persons  who  could  read,  or 
85.6  per  cent,  of  the  population  five  years  old 
and  over.  Thus  there  was  not  only  a  marked 
decrease  of  illiteracy,  but  there  was  also  a  very 
great  decrease  in  the  number  of  literate  persons 
who  could  read  only.  The  following  table  shows, 
by  provinces,  the  number  of  illiterates,  and  their 
relation  to  the  total  population,  in  the  two  cen- 
sus years: 
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Britlih  Columbia 
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1891 
1901 
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1901 
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1901 
1891 
1901 
189! 
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84,198 

66,902 

43,282 

67,833 

96,438 

87,442 

119,675 

110,425 

464,263 

395,690 

27.126 

21,296 

609,926 

487,591 

62,549 

96,688 

84.88 
3129 
28.38 

NewBmiuwick 

NoTsBootiA 

26.68 
30.64 
26.41 
26.67 

Ontario 

24.03 
21.48 

PrinoeBdwwdUluid.. 
Quebec 

18.13 
24.87 
20.62 
40.98 

NorthwMt  TsnitoriM . . 

29.02 
63.20 
45.66 

CuumIii  it 

1391 
1901 

1,449,446 
1.322,816 

29.99 

24.  C8 

The  decrease  of  illiteracy  was  absolute,  as  well 
as  relative,  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Ontario,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and  Quebec,  being  most  marked  in  the 
last-named  province;  in  the  western  provinces 
and  in  the  territories,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
decrease  was  only  relative,  there  being  an  actual 
absolute  increase  in  the  number  of  illiterates. 

History.  It  is  probable  that  Bjarni  Herjulf- 
sgn  (q.v.),  a  Norseman,  sighted  the  coast  of  Can- 
ada, opposite  Greenland,  in  986,  and  that  I^if 
Ericson  sailed  along  a  considerable  part  of  tlie 
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eastern  coast  in  1000.  John  Cabot  (q.v.)  in 
1497  reached  the  shores  of  the  New  World  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence.  It 
is  upon  this  voyage  that  England  subsequently 
based  her  claim]!  in  part,  to  toe  whole  of  North 
^^merica.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  ter- 
ritory included  within  the  present  Dominion,  ex- 
cluding the  former  Northwest  Territories  and 
the  Hudson  Bay  country,  was  explored  and  first 
settled  by  the  French.  Basque  and  Breton  fish- 
ermen began  to  visit  the  cod-banks  of  New- 
foimdland  as  early  as  1504;  Denis  of  Honfleur 
and  Aubert  of  Dieppe  explored  the  Gulf  of  Saint 
Lawrence  in  1506  and  1508,  respectively;  the 
Baron  de  L§ry  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
settle  Sable  Island  in  1518;  and  in  1624  Veraz- 
zauo,  under  the  direction  of  Francis  I.,  sailed 
along  the  coast  of  North  America  from  the 
thirty-fourth  to  the  fiftieth  parallel  of  north 
latitude.  In  1634  Jacques  Cartier  (q.v.)  en- 
tered the  Saint  Lawrence  and  at  Gasp6  took  for- 
mal possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of 
the  King  of  France;  and  on  a  second  voyage, 
in  1535-36,  he  ascended  the  river  as  far  as 
Hochelaga  (Montreal),  wintered  at  Stadaconfi 
(Quebec),  and,  while  passing  up  the  stream,  en- 
tered the  present  harbor  of  »ainte-Genevi^ve, 
and  gave  it  the  name  Saint  Lawrence,  which 
was  afterwards  extended  to  the  gulf  and  the 
river.  Jean  Francois  de  la  Roque,  Sieur  de 
Roberval  (q.v.),  with  the  assistance  of  Cartier, 
made  an  abortive  attempt  to  establish  a  col- 
ony at  Cape  Rouge  in  1641-43.  The  Marquis  de 
la  Roche  received  a  commission  from  the  King 
as  lieutenant-general  of  Canada,  and  in  1598, 
having  bargained  to  colonize  New  France,  es- 
tablished a  short-lived  settlement  on  (Sable 
Island;  and  in  the  following  year  Pontgravfi 
and  Chauvin  established  an  equally  short-lived 
settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay.  In 
1603  Cham  plain  made  the  first  of  his  voyages 
to  Canada,  and  his  name  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  New  France  from  that 
date  until  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1635.  (See 
CiiAMPLAiN,  Samitel  DE.)  In  1604  he  assisted 
Pierre  du  Guast,  Sieur  de  Monts,  in  bringing 
out  a  colony  which  first  settled  on  Dochet 
Island,  in  the  Saint  Croix,  and  in  the  following 
year  waa  moved  to  the  site  of  the  present  An- 
napolis in  Acadia  or  Nova  Scotia  (q.v.).  This 
colony,  however,  was  broken  up  temporarily  by 
the  English  under  Samuel  Argall,  in  1613,  and 
the  first  permanent  settlement  in  Canada  was 
made  at  Quebec  in  1608  by  Champlain,  who 
within  the  next  few  years  discovered  lakes 
Champlain  (1609),  Huron  (1615),  and  Erie 
(1615),  established  a  temporary  settlement  at 
Montreal  (1611),  and  by  taking  part  with  the 
Hurons  and  Algonquins,  the  original  inhabit- 
ants of  Canada,  against  the  Five  Nations,  in 
1609  and  1615,  committed  France  to  a  policy 
which  was  to  be  of  the  greatest  significance  in 
the  history  of  New  France,  arousing,  as  it  did, 
the  enmity  of  the  powerful  Iroquois,  who  united 
first  with  the  Dutch  and  then  with  the  English, 
and  frequently  thwarted  the  French  in  their 
schemes  of  expansion  and  conquest.  In  addition  to 
making  numerous  inroads  upon  the  settlements 
of  the  French  themselves,  they  in  time  virtually 
annihilated  the  Hurons,  who  had  allied  them- 
selves to  France,  "They  ruined,"  says  Parkman, 
"the  trade  which  was  the  life-blood  of  New 
France;  they  stopped  the  current  of  her  arteries 


and  made  all  her  early  years  a  misery  and  a  ter- 
ror." The  French  governors  repeatedly  attempted 
to  overcome  the  Confederacy,  and  at  times  deemed 
on  the  point  of  meeting  with  success ;  but  in  spite 
of  severe  reverses  and  of  the  occasional  destruc- 
tion of  their  towns,  the  Iroquois  continued  to 
stand  as  a  barrier  to  French  encroachments  and 
as  a  protection  to  the  English  colonists,  though, 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  vigorous  policy  of 
Frontenac  (q.v.),  the  ablest  of  the  French  gov- 
ernors after  Champlain,  their  aggressions  and 
inroads  virtually  ceased  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  In  1625  several  Jesuits  ar- 
rived at  Quebec,  and  for  almost  half  a  century 
thereafter  the  order  had  a  preponderaflng  in- 
fluence over  secular  as  well  as  religious  affairs, 
insomuch  that  during  the  early  period  of  its  his- 
tory New  France  was  in  many  respects  essen- 
tially a  mission.  The  affairs  of  the  colony 
having  been  grossly  mismanaged  in  the  first  two 
decades,  Richelieu,  in  1627,  organized  the  Com- 
pany of  New  France,  better  known  as  the  'Com- 
pany of  the  Hundred  Associates' — a  corporation 
which,  under  the  quasi-supervision  of  the 
Crown,  virtually  ruled  the  whole  of  New  France 
until  1663,  besides  exercising  a  monopoly  over 
the  immensely  valuable  fur  trade.  In  1642  Mon- 
treal was  permanently  founded  by  a  company  of 
religious  enthusiasts  headed  by  the  Sieur  de  5lai- 
sonneuve,  and  in  1669  Laval-Montmorency  (q.v.), 
the  titular  bishop,  by  papal  appointment,  of 
Petnea  in  Arabia,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  New  France,  in  which  capacity 
he  had  a  powerful  influence  for  many  years  over 
civil  as  well  as  eoclesiastical  affairs. 

In  1663  Louis  XIV.  dissolved  the  Company 
of  New  France  and  placed  Canada  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Crown,  though  for  ten 
years  thereafter  (1664-74)  a  new  corporation, 
the  'Company  of  the  West,*  exercised  a  virtual 
monopoly  over  the  trade  of  the  colony.  Under 
the  royal  Government,  which  lasted  until  1760, 
the  affairs  of  New  France  were  administered 
by  a  €k)vemor,  an  Intendant,  and  a  Superior 
Council,  all  appointed  by  the  Crown,  the  Gov- 
ernor being  empowered  to  command  the  troops, 
conduct  negotiations  with  foreign  colonies  and 
Indian  tribes,  and  supervise  all  matters  of  ad- 
ministrative routine;  the  Intendant  to  preside 
at  the  Council  exercise  independent  legislative 
and  judicial  power,  and  supervise  the  expendi- 
ture of  all  public  moneys,  besides  acting  virtually 
as  a  spy  on  the  Governor;  and  the  Supreme 
Council,  composed  of  the  Governor,  the  In- 
tendant, the  Bishop,  and  five,  later  seven,  and 
still  later  thirteen,  councilors,  to  issue  decrees 
for  the  government  of  the  colony  in  civil  and 
fiscal  affairs,  and  to  sit  in  judgment  on  va- 
rious civil  and  criminal  causes.  The  distinctive 
features  of  the  government  of  Canada  through- 
out the  French  regime  were  absolutism  and  pa- 
ternalism, the  individual  settler  being  robbed 
of  all  initiative  and  forced  to  look  for  every- 
thing to  the  general  Government,  which  habit- 
ually intervened  in  the  most  trivial  affairs  of 
everyday  life.  During  the  period  of  royal  con- 
trol,* the  celebrated  feudal  system  of  Canada, 
first  established  by  Richelieu,  and  based,  with 
important  modifications,  upon  the  system  which 
had  obtained  in  ancient  France,  took  definite 
form.  Large  grants,  called  aeignorieSy  were 
made  to  men  of  rank  or  prominence,  known 
as  aeigneurSi  who  held,  in  many  cases  directly 
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from  the  Crown,  by  the  'tenure  of  faith  and 
homage/  and  who,  in  turn,  made  smaller  grants 
to  the  hahitanta  or  cewntairea,  whose  tenure 
rested  upon  their  payment  of  annual  rentals  in 
money  or  produce,  and  in  some  cases  upon  their 
rendering  to  their  orer-lords  certain  feudal  ser- 
Ticefl,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  oorv^e.  The  set- 
tlements, called  odtes,  were  almost  uniformly 
made  along  streams,  the  house?  being  built  in 
long  lines,  instead  of  being  arranged  around  a 
common  centre,  as  was  the  case  in  many  of  the 
Xew  England  villages — each  habitant  receiv- 
ing a  narrow  strip  of  land,  fronting  on  a  river 
or  cre^  and  extending  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance to  the  rear.  The  system  was  not  inter- 
fered with  at  the  time  of  the  English  conquest 
in  1760,  and  survived  in  Lower  Canada  (Quebec) 
until  1854,  when  it  was  finally  abolished. 

With  the  English  Colonists  to  the  south  the  in- 
habitants of  New  France  came  into  conflict  during 
the  last  part  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Such 
events  as  the  destruction  of  the  French  settle- 
ment at  Port  Royal  by  Argall  in  1613,  or  the 
capture  and  occupation  of  Quebec  by  David  Kirke 
in  1629-32  may  be  regarded  as  sporadic;  but  with 
the  outbreak  of  the  first  of  the  so-called  French 
and  Indian  wars  in  1689,  the  long  contest  be- 
tween the  French  and  English  for  supremacy  in 
North  America  was  initiated.  (See  King  Wil- 
li ajc's  Wab;  QuiXN  Anne's  Wab;  King 
Gbobsb's  Wab;  Fbench  and  Indian  Wab.)  Of 
these  wars,  the  first  two  especially,  1689-97  and 
1702-13,  may  be  differentiated  from  the  last 
as  being  essentially  the  fighting  out  of  European 
quarrels  on  American  soil.  On  the  part  of  the 
French,  the  conflict  took  the  form  of  sudden  raids, 
with  the  help  of  their  Indian  allies,  on  the  fron- 
tier settlements  of  New  York  and  New  England. 
Thou^  no  important  victory  was  gain^  on 
either  side,  the  English  nevertheless  acquired  by 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713)  Acadia,  Newfound- 
land, and  the  Hudson  Bay  Territory.  Thirtv- 
five  years  of  peace  followed,  marked  by  rapid 
development  both  amon^  the  French  and  Uie  Eng- 
lish. The  tide  of  English  colonization,  breaking 
through  the  passes  of  the  Allegfaanies,  was  checked 
by  the  French,  who  had  made  themselves  roasters 
oif  the  great  rivers  of  the  west.  The  war  which 
broke  out  in  1754  was  essentially  American,  and 
though  it  later  mersed  into  the  greater  struggle 
of  the  8even  Years'  War,  the  stake  between  Eiig>- 
land  and  France  was  the  mastery  in  America.  & 
the  French  and  Indian  War,  Canada  experienced 
both  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  ab- 
solute system  of  government  under  which  it  lived. 
Against  the  armies  of  Qreat  Britain,  weakened 
by  incapacity  on  the  part  of  their  commanders 
and  constant  friction  between  British  officers  and 
the  Colonials,  it  presented  a  force  of  trained  fight- 
ers, under  officers,  for  the  most  part,  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  acting  all 
under  the  direction  of  one  supreme  will.  This 
would  account  for  the  ill  success  of  the  English 
during  the  first  part  of  the  war.  When  it  came, 
however,  to  a  test  of  endurance  between  the  com- 
batants, Canada,  with  its  sparse  population  of 
fur  traders  and  forest  rangers,  could  never  hope 
to  hold  out  a^inst  the  English  Colonists,  if,  as 
was  the  fact,  it  was  forced  to  depend  for  help  on 
distant  France,  with  the  British  holding  the 
mastery  of  the  seas.  The  capture  of  Que^  by 
Wolfe  in  September,  1759,  practically  ended  the 
war.     By  the  Treaty  of  Paris    (q.v.)    in  1763, 


Canada,  together  with  all  the  territory  between 
the  Alleghanies  and  the  Mississippi  River, 
claimed  by  France,  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain. 

Canada  was  under  a  military  government 
from  1760  to  1764,  and  under  a  sort  of  provis- 
ional government,  organized  in  pursuance  of  a 
proclamation  by  George  III.,  from  1764  to  1774, 
when  the  British  Parliament  passed  an  im- 
portant measure  known  as  The  Quebec  Act' 
(q.v.),  which  extended  the  province  to  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  rivers,  provided  that  Reman 
Catholics  should  not  be  interfered  with  in  their 
religion,  intrusted  the  administration  of  affairs 
to  a  Governor  and  a  Legislative  Council  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown,  and  formally  recognized 
the  old  civil  laws  and  civil  institutions  of 
French  Canada,  though  the  English  criminal 
laws  were  to  be  in  force  throughout  the  prov- 
ince. During  the  American  Revolution,  the 
Continental  Congress  attempted  to  secure 
the  active  alliance  of  Canada,  and  to  that 
end  sent  a  commission,  made  up  of  Franklin, 
Chase,  Charles  Carroll,  and  John  Carroll,  to 
(Quebec;  but  the  province  remained  loyal 
throughout,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  its 
population  was  augmented  by  the  immigration 
from  the  United  States  of  between  30,000  and 
40,000  Loyalists,  whose  advent,  says  the  Ca- 
nadian historian  Bourinot,  "was  the  saving  of 
British  interests  in  the  great  region  which 
England  still  happily  retained  in  North  Ameri- 
ca." It  was  these  immigrants  who  founded  New 
Brunswick  and  Upper  Canada  (Ontario),  and 
their  descendants  have  continued  to  the  present 
day  to  constitute  perhaps  the  most  important 
and  infiuential  element  in  the  population  of 
Canada. 

By  the  treaty  of  1783,  the  area  of  Canada, 
as  established  by  the  Quebec  Act,  was  reduced 
by  the  formal  relinquishment  to  the  United 
States  of  the  territory  now  constituting  the 
States  of  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois,  and  in  1791  the  province  was  di- 
vided by  the  so-called  'Constitutional  Act'  into 
two  sections,  *Upper  Canada'  and  'Lower  Can- 
ada,' the  former  of  which,  then  having  a  popu- 
lation of  about  20,000,  was  inhabit^  almost 
entirely  by  men  of  English  descent,  and  the  lat- 
ter, then  having  a  population  of  about  125,000, 
mostly  by  men  of  French  descent.  Each  sec- 
tion was  to  have  a  Legislative  Council,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  King,  for  life;  an  assembly,  to 
be  chosen  by  a  popular  vote;  and  a  Governor 
and  Executive  Council,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
King;  while  French  institutions  were  for  the 
most  part  to  obtain  in  the  one  and  English  in- 
stitutions in  the  other.  The  so-called  'Maritime 
Provinces' — New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Cape 
Breton,  and  Prince  Edward  Island — were  placed 
under  administrations  very  similar  to  that  of 
Upper  Canada.  In  Lower  Canada  a  party  of 
discontent  almost  immediately  arose,  and  until 
the  reorganization  of  the  Government,  in  1841, 
there  was  almost  continual  friction  between  the 
Popular  Assembly  on  the  one  side,  representing 
the  French  element,  and  the  Governor  and  Leg- 
islative Council  on  the  other,  representing  al- 
most exclusively  the  English  element.  In  spite 
of  the  unifying  influence  of  the  War  of  1812 
with  the  United  States  (see  United  States, 
History),  in  which  men  of  all  races  through- 
out Canada  participated,  this  racial  antagonism 
became   more   and   more  accentuated,   until,   in 
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1837,  a  certain  element  of  the  French  popula- 
tion, under  the  leadership  of  Louis  J.  Papineau 
(q.v.),  angered  by  the  intervention  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  rose  in  revolt  against  the  Brit- 
ish authority,  but  were  quickly  suppressed. 

Meanwhile  in  Upper  Canada  much  discontent 
was  caused  by  the  political  dominance  of  a 
small  class,  descended  from  the  Loyalists,  and 
united,  it  was  charged,  under  an  alleged  ''family 
compact"  for  the  purpose  of  monopolizing  the 
public  offices.  The  popular  dissatisfaction  with 
the  prevailing  state  of  affairs  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  religious  antagonisms  and  by  the 
exposure  of  apparent  frauds  in  the  disposition 
of  public  lands.  In  1837,  also,  the  more  radical 
of  the  reformers,  doubtless  encouraged  by  the  out- 
break in  Lower  Canada,  or^nized  a  'rebellion,' 
under  the  leadership  of  William  L.  Mackenzie 
(q.v.),  but  were  defeated  and  driven  out  of  the 
province  before  the  close  of  the  following  year. 
Meanwhile  Lord  Durham  had  been  sent  out  from 
England  as  Governor-General  and  high  commis- 
sioner "for  the  determining  of  certain  important 
questions  depending  in  the  provinces  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  respecting  the  form  and  future 
government  of  the  said  provinces,"  and,  largely  as 
a  result  of  the  famous  report  made  by  him  in  1839, 
the  two  provinces  were  reunited,  in  1841,  by  an 
act  of  Parliament,  which  provided  for  a  Governor, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown,  a  Legislative  Coun- 
cil, also  to  be  appointed  (for  life)  by  the  Crown; 
a  Legislative  Assembly,  to  which  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  were  to  send  an  equal  number  of  represen- 
tatives, to  be  elected  by  popular  vote ;  and  an  Ex- 
ecutive Council,  or  Cabinet,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
Governor  from  the  Legislative  Council  and  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  The  Maritime  Provinces 
retained  their  separate  governments. 

After  the  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada, 
the  advantages  of  a  Federal  union  of  all  the  prov- 
inces became  more  and  more  apparent,  especially 
since,  by  reason  of  the  plan  of  equal  representa- 
tion, and  the  unequal  growth  of  the  two  united 
provinces,  a  reorganization  of  some  kind  was  ren- 
dered imperative.  In  1864  a  convention  of  dele- 
gates representing  the  various  provinces  was 
held  at  Quebec  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  advisability  of  union,  and  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Sir  John  Macdonald  (q.v.)  formally 
adopted  a  set  of  resolutions,  which  served  as  the 
basis  for  the  Act  of  Union  passed  by  the  British 
Parliament,  February,  1867.  Under  this  act  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Bruns- 
wick were  formally  united  as  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  which  subsequently — in  1871  and  1873, 
respectively — received  the  accession  of  British  Co- 
lumbia and  Prince  Edward  Island.  Newfound- 
Iand«  however,  refused  to  enter  the  union,  and  still 
continues  to  hold  herself  aloof.  The  vast  terri- 
tory which  since  1670  had  been  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  was  acquired 
by  the  Dominion  in  1869 — an  event  which  pro- 
voked an  uprising,  along  the  Red  River,  of  the 
half-breeds  under  Louis  Riel  (q.v),  and  in 
1870  this  territory  was  subdivided  into  Mani- 
toba, which  was  immediately  admitted  into  the 
Dominion  on  equal  terms  with  the  other  prov- 
inces, and  the  Northwest  Territories,  out  of 
which  districts  were  subsequently  created  as 
follows:  Keewatin,  in  1876;  Assiniboia,  Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta,  and  Athabasca,  in  1882;  and 
Ungava,  Mackenzie,  and  Franklin  in  1805.  There 
were  Fenian  disturbances  in  1866  and  1870-71. 


A  second  outbreak  of  the  half-breeds  and  Indians 
under  Riel  occurred  in  1886,  which  year  waa 
marked  also  by  the  completion  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railway.  From  the  first  year  of  the 
Dominion  till  1896,  with  the  exception  of  the 
years  1873-78,  the  Conservative  party  wa»  in 
power,  until  1891  under  the  leadership  of  Sir 
John  Macdonald.  In  1896  the  Liberals  under  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  carried  the  country  and  their 
strength  was  increased  in  the  general  elections 
of  1900  and  1904.  The  period  of  Liberal  ascend- 
ency has  been  one  of  remarkable  economic  de- 
velopment and  a  parallel  growth  in  national 
self-confidence  which  in  one  form  has  manifested 
itself  in  the  changed  attitude  towards  the  ques- 
tion of  reciprocity  with  the  United  States,  which 
formerly  was  of  great  interest  to  the  country  and 
is  now  a  matter  of  indiiference.  An  extensive  im- 
migration (largely  from  the  western  United 
States) and  active  railway  construction  opened  up 
the  wheat  regions  of  the  northwest  territories  out 
of  which  were  formed  in  1905  the  new  provinces 
of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  (qq.v.).  In  Sept- 
ember, 1906,  the  British  garrison  at  Halifax  was 
replaced  by  Canadian  forces  and  in  the  summer 
of  1906  the  evacuation  of  Esquimault  left  the 
Dominion  free  from  the  presence  of  British 
troops.  The  governors-general  of  the  Dominion 
have  been  Lord  Monck,  1867-68;  Lord  Liagar, 
1868-72;  Earl  of  Dufferin,  1872-78;  Marquis  of 
Lome,  1878-83;  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  1883-88; 
Lord  Stanley  of  Preston  (Earl  of  Derby),  1888- 
93;  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  1893-98;  Earl  of  Minto, 
1898-1904;  Earl  Grey,  1904. 

The  boundary  line  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  which  was  determined  with  con- 
siderable vagueness  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  has 
formed  the  subject  of  much  controversy  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  was 
not  finally  settled  for  the  northeast  until  1842, 
and  for  the  northwest  until  1846.  The  question 
of  the  Alaskan  boundary  was  rendered  acute  by 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Yukon  region.  It 
was  settled  by  an  international  commission  in 
1903  on  terms  that  aroused  keen  dissatisfaction 
in  Canada.  (See  Alaska.)  The  question  of  the 
right  of  the  Americans  to  fish  in  Canadian  waters 
has  also  been  the  subject  of  considerable  con- 
troversy between  the  two  governments  (see  Seal- 
ing), as  has  also  the  right  of  the  Canadians  to 
participate  in  the  seal  fisheries  in  Bering  Sea 
(see  Bebinq  Sea  Contbovebsy). 

BiBLiOGBAPHT.  For  a  bibliography  of  works 
on  Canadian  history,  consult:  Fairbault,  Cata- 
logue d*ouvrages  8ur  Vhistoire  de  VAm4rique  et 
en  particulier  sur  celle  du  Canada  (Quebec, 
1837) ;  Wrong,  Review  of  Historical  Publications 
Relating  to  Canada  (Toronto,  1897 — )  ;  and 
I^med  (ed.).  The  Literature  of  American  His- 
tory (Boston,  1902);  For  the  French  regime, 
consult :  Charlevoix,  Histoire  et  description  g^n^- 
rale  de  la  Nouvelle  France  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1744; 
English  translation,  6  vols..  New  York,  1866-72) ; 
Thwaites  (ed. ) ,  Jesuit  Relations  and  Allied  Docu- 
ments (73  vols.,  Cleveland,  1896-1901);  Faillon, 
Histoire  de  la  colonic  francaise  en  Canada  (3 
vols.,  Montreal,  1865-66) ;  Miles,  History  of  Can- 
ada  Under  the  French  Regime  (Montreal,  1881)  ; 
Winsor,  Cartier  to  Frontenac  (Boston,  1894); 
and  especially  Parkman's  works,  The  Pioneers  of 
France  in  the  New  World  (Boston,  1866)  ;  The 
Jesuits  in  North  America  (Boston,  1867);  La 
Salle  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Oreat  West  (Bos- 
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ton,  1869) ;  The  Old  Regime  in  Canada  (Boston, 
1874) ;  Front enac  and  New  France  Under  Louis 
XIV.  (Boston,  1877) ;  A  Half  Century  of  Conflict 
(Boston,  1892);  Montcalm  and  Wolfe  (Boston, 
1884) ;  and  Casgrain,  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  (Tor- 
onto, 1905) ;  Wood,  A  Fight  for  Canada  (Boston, 
1906).  For  the  period  since  1760,  see:  Bourinot, 
Canada  Under  British  Rule  (Cambridge,  1901)  ; 
Pope,  Memoirs  of  John  Alexander  Macdonald  (2 
vols.,  London,  1894) ;  Lindsey,  Life  and  Times 
of  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  (Toronto,  1862); 
Bibaud,  Histoire  du  Canada  sous  la  domination 
Anglaise  (3  vols.,  Montreal,  1837-78) ;  Dent, 
Btory  of  the  Upper  Canadian  Rebellion  (2  vols., 
Toronto,  1885),  and  The  Last  Forty  Years:  Can- 
ada since  the  Union  of  18^1  (2  vols.,  Toronto, 
1881 ) ;  Durham,  Report  on  the  Affairs  of  British 
North  America  (London,  1838;  republished,  Lon- 
don, 1901 ) ;  and  Read,  The  Canadian  Rebellion  of 
1SS7  (Toronto,  1896);  MacBeth,  The  Making 
of  the  Canadian  West  (Toronto,  1905).  The 
best  comprehensive  histories  are  Kingsford,  His- 
tory of  Canada  (10  vols.,  Toronto,  1887-98); 
Gameau,  Histoire  du  Canada  (4  vols.,  Quebec, 
1845-52;  English  translation,  2  vols.,  Montreal, 
1860) ;  Bryce,  Short  History  of  the  Canadian 
People  (London,  1887);  Greswell,  Geography  of 
the  Dominion  of  CanOOa  ( London,  1891 ) ;  Parkin, 
The  Great  Dominion  (London,  1895) ;  British 
America,  British  Empire  Series  (London,  1900)  ; 
Lucas,  A  Historical  Geography  of  the  British 
Colonies,  Vol.  V.  (Oxford,  1901) ;  The  Dominion 
of  Canada,  prepared  by  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  (London,  1897) ; 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Geological  and  Natural  His- 
tory Survey  of  Canada  (Ottawa,  1872,  et  seq.) ; 
Willmott,  Mineral  Wealth  of  Canada  (London, 
1898) ;  Joncas,  Fisheries  of  Canada  (London, 
1885) ;  Adam,  The  Canadian  Northwest:  Its  His- 
tory and  Its  Troubles  (Toronto,  1885)  ;  Dawson, 
Fifty  Years*  Work  in  Canada  ( London,  1901 ) ;  Wil- 
lison.  Sir  Wilfrid  Ixjturier  and  the  Liberal  Party 
(London,  1903);  Bradshaw,  Self-Govemment  in 
Canada  ( ib.,  1903 ) ;  Montagu  and  Herbert,  Canada 
and  the  Empire  (ib.,  1904) ;  Fraser,  Canada  as  It 
Is  ( New  York,  1905 )  ;  Cockbum,  Political  Annals  of 
Canada  {Toronto,  1905);  Fountain,  The  Great 
Northwest  and  the  Great  Lake  Region  of  North 
America  (London,  1904). 

CANADA  BATifiAK,  or  Canada  TuBFBirrunB. 
A  kind  of  turpentine  obtained  from  the  Balm  of 
Gilead  fir  (Abies  or  Picea  balsamea),  a  native 
of  Canada  and  the  northern  parts  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  greenish-yellow,  transparent 
liquid,  having  an  agreeable  odor,  resembling  that 
of  turpentine,  and  a  bitterish,  acrid  taste.  When 
freshly  exuded  from  the  tree,  it  has  the  con- 
sistency of  thin  honey;  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
however,  it  gradually  dries  up,  forming  a  solid, 
transparent  mass.  Canada  balsam  is  an  oleo- 
resin,  consisting  of  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  a  volatile 
oil,  and  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  a  solid,  composed 
mainly  of  two  varieties  of  resin.  It  is  the  finest 
kind  of  turpentine  obtained  from  any  of  the 
conifene,  and  was  formerly  employed  for  medic- 
inal purposes,  particularly  as  a  stimulant  for  the 
cure  of  mucous  discharges,  and  as  a  detergent 
application  to  ulcers.  It  is  now  used  for  a  va- 
riety of  purposes  in  the  arts — as  an  ingredient 
in  varnishes,  in  mounting  objects  for  the  micro- 
scope, in  photography,  and  by  opticians  as  a 
cement,  particularly  for  connecting  the  parts  of 


achromatic  lenses  to  the  exclusion  of  moisture 
and  dust.  Its  value  for  optical  purposes  is  very 
great,  and  depends  not  only  on  its  perfect  trans- 
parency, but  on  its  possessing  a  refractive  power 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  glass. 

CANADA  CliEBGY  BESEBVE.  See  Po- 
litical Pabties,  Canada, 

CANADA  HEMP.    See  Dogbaitb. 

CANADA  JAY,  POBCTJPINE,  etc.  See 
Jay;  Pobcupine;  etc. 

CANADA  SNAKEBOOT.     See  Asababacca. 

CANADA  THISTLE.    See  Thistle. 

CANADIAN  LITEBATUBE.  A  classifica- 
tion under  which  is  grouped  the  large  company 
of  writers,  both  French  and  English,  who  are 
connected  with  the  Canadas  by  birth  or  by  resi- 
dence. The  expression  is  open  to  some  objection, 
but  has  been  adopted  for  the  sake  of  conven- 
ience. French  Canada,  comprising  mainly  the 
Province  of  (Quebec,  long  severed  from  France, 
has  developed  an  interesting  phase  of  French 
literature,  and  English  Canada,  comprising,  so 
far  as  her  literature  is  concerned,  mainly  the 
^iaritime  Provinces  and  Ontario,  has  her  own 
traditions  and  history. 

French  Canada, — Canada  was  first  settled  by 
the  French,  who  established  their  largest  col- 
onies in  the  valley  of  the  Saint  Lawrence.  (Que- 
bec early  became  the  centre  of  some  culture. 
The  Jesuit  college  founded  there  in  1635  an- 
ticipated Harvard  by  one  year.  In  1639  an 
Ursuline  convent  was  also  opened,  and  later  in 
the  century  Laval,  the  famous  Bishop  of  Que- 
bec, established  his  seminaries,  which  have  since 
developed  into  the  great  Roman  Catholic  imi- 
versity.  The  first  books,  written  by  explorers 
and  Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  deal  with 
discovery,  tradition,  and  history.  Champlain 
(q.v.),  the  founder  of  Quebec  (1608),  published 
many  admirable  narratives,  beginning  with  a 
description  of  his  first  voyage,  1509-1601.  His 
works,  frequently  issued  in  Paris  during  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  have  been  carefully  edited 
by  Laverdifere  (6  vols,,  Quebec,  1870).  Lescar- 
bot  (q.v.),  who  bore  a  part  in  the  settlement  at 
Acadia  (Nova  Scotia),  published  the  interest- 
ing Histoire^  de  la  Nouvelle  France  (Paris, 
1609),  to  which  was  added  a  collection  of  poems 
called  Les  muses  de  la  Nouvelle  France.  Other 
works  produced  under  the  French  regime  are: 
Gabriel  Sagard's  Grand  voyage  (Paris,  1632) ; 
Pierre  Boucher's  Mceurs  et  productions  de  la 
Nouvelle  France  (Paris,  1864)  ;  the  narratives 
of  missionary  adventure  known  as  the  Relations 
des  J  ^suites,  edited,  with  English  translation, 
by  R.  G.  Thwaites  (71  vols.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
1896-1901);  La  Potherie's  Histoire  de  VAm4- 
rique  Septentrionale  depuis  15Sh  jusqu'd  1701 
(4  vols.,  Paris,  1722)  ;  the  Jesuit  Lafltau's 
Mceurs  des  aauvages  am^riquains  (Paris,  1724)  ; 
and  Le  Clercq's  Etablissement  of  la  foy  (2 
vols.,  Paris,  1691;  English  translation  by  J.  6. 
Shea,  New  York,  1881).  The  line  of  these  early 
writers  closes  with  Charlevoix  (q.v.),  a  Jesuit 
traveler,  whose  Histoire  et  description  g6n4- 
rale  de  la  Nouvelle  France  (3  vols.,  Paris. 
1744;  English  translation  by  J.  G.  Shea,  6 
vols.,  New  York,  1866-72)  is  a  work  of  great 
merit.  Taken  altogether,  the  books  composed 
by  priests  and  ofiicials  form  a  body  of  history 
unequaled    in    interest   and    style    by   anything 
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produced  elsewhere  in  America  during  the  same 
period.  The  peasantry,  too,  brought  with  them 
from  Brittany  and  Normandy  many  popular 
songs  which  in  course  of  time  became  imbued 
with  the  scenery  and  spirit  of  the  new  land. 
Orally  transmitted  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, they  were  written  do^Ti  at  a  later  period. 
A  collection  of  these  popular  songs  was  edited, 
with  music,  by  Ernest  Gagnon  (Quebec,  1865), 
and  a  translation  was  made  by  William  McLen- 
nan \mder  the  title  Songs  of  Old  Canada 
(Montreal,  1886).  Of  them,  one  of  the  choicest 
is  the  love  song,  with  interlocked  stanzas,  be- 
ginning, "A  la  cTaire  fontaine." 
•  By  file  Treaty  of  Paris  (1763)  Canada  passed 
into*  the  hands  of  the  English.  Then  followed 
a  period  of  strife  and  bickering  which  did  not 
close  until  1867,  when  the  provinces  were  united 
imder  the  name  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
Awakened  by  the  civilization  of  her  conquerors, 
French  Canada,  which  still  holds  to  her  own 
language,  produced  her  first  native-bom  writers. 
Among  them  were  several  historians  of  their 
country.  Michel  Bibaud  was  the  earliest,  with  the 
Histoire  du  Canada  sous  la  domination  francaise 
(Montreal,  1837),  and  the  Histoire  du  Canada 
sous  la  domination  anglaise  ( Montreal,  1844) .  In 
1846  Francois  Xavier  Gameau  published  the  first 
volume  of  his  Histoire  du  Canada,  from  the  dis- 
covery to  his  own  time.  This  gresit  work,  com- 
pleted in  1852,  is  regarded  by  the  French  as  the 
standard  authoritv  on  their  history..  Other  ad- 
mirable histories  have  been  written  by  J.  B.  A. 
Ferland,  a  priest  and  professor  of  Laval  Univer- 
sity;  the  Abb6  Faillon,  a  Sulpician  priest,  bom  in 
France,  but  long  a  resident  of  Canada ;  Louis  Tur- 
cotte,  who  was  connected  with  the  legislative 
library  of  Quebec;  Benjamin  Suite  (q.v.),  a  pro- 
lific contriDutor  to  the  periodical  press  and 
learned  societies;  the  Abb6  Casgrain,  who  has 
given  much  attention  to  the  time  of  Montcalm 
and  Levis,  and  whose  P6lerinage  au  pays  d'Evan- 
geline  was  crowned  by  the  French  Academy  in 
1888;  and  the  Abb6  Tanguay,  sometime  profes- 
sor of  archaeology  in  Laval  University,  and  au- 
thor of  the  Diciionnaire  gdnMogique  dies  families 
canadiennes,  a  work  of  immense  research. 

French  Canada  has  her  own  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  which  have  made  an  audience  for 
the  essay,  the  sketch,  and  the  novel.  Faucher 
de  Saint  -  Maurice  (q.v.),  a  journalist,  who 
served  in  Mexico  under  Maximilian,  wrote  De 
Quebec  d  Mexico;  Les  Provinces  Maritimes; 
and  many  other  volumes  of  description.  Sir 
James  MacPherson  LeMoine  is  the  author  of  a 
large  number  of  legendary,  historical,  and  crit- 
ical sketches  both  in  French  and  in  English,  as 
Uomithologie  du  Canada  (1861)  ;  The  Chron- 
icles of  the  Saint  Lawrence  (1879)  ;  and  Pic 
turesque  Quehec  (1882).  Arthur  Buies,  who  has 
edited  several  journals,  began  in  1871  the  pub- 
lication of  his  popular  Chronigues,  which  ex- 
tended to  several  volumes.  lie  has  also  written 
many  other  pieces  of  delightful  description,  as 
Le  Saguenay  ct  la  valUe  du  Lao  Saint  Jean 
(1880).  L.  0.  David,  who  opposed  the  union 
of  the  Canadas,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  recent  writers.  His  Patriotes  de 
JS37'S8  (1884)  and  Les  deux  Papineau  (1896) 
are  a  defense  of  the  rebellion  of  the  French 
Canadians  in  1837.  In  Le  clergi  canadien 
(1896)  he  vigorously  attacked  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic clergy  for  meddling  in  politics.     Besides 


these  works,  he  is  author  of  Biographies  et  por* 
traits  (1876)  and  Mes  coniemporains  (1894). 
Amon^  other  essayists  schooled  in  journalism 
are  ^fred  Duclos  de  Celles  and  Narcisse  Eu- 
trope  Dionne.  The  former  has  written  much  on 
social  and  political  questions,  and  his  Etats- 
TJnis:  Origine,  institutions,  d4veloppements 
(1896)  won  the  prize  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Political  and  Moral  Sciences.  The  latter  is 
author  of  Jacques  Cartier  (1889);  Samuel 
Champlain  (1891  et  seq.)  ;  and  other  historical 
sketches,  written  in  a  finished  style.  For  the 
historical  romance,  Canada  possesses  richer  ma- 
terial than  the  United  States;  but  no  Cooper 
has  yet  appeared  among  either  the  French  or 
the  English  population.  Still,  there  have  been 
some  noteworthy  attempts  at  historical  fiction. 
A  picmeer  work  was  Philippe  de  Gasp^'s  Les 
anciens  Canadiens  (1863),  which  was  translat- 
ed into  English.  De  Gasp6  was  followed  by 
Joseph  Marmette,  who  wrote  four  historical 
romances — Francois  de  Biemnlle  (1870);  LHn- 
tendant  Bigot  (1872);  Le  chevalier  de  Momac 
(1873) ;  and  La  fiancee  du  rehelle  (1875).  The 
first  in  the  list  passed  through  several  edi- 
tions, and  may  be  taken  as  one  of  the  best  speci- 
mens of  historical  romance  yet  produced  by 
French  Canada.  Among  other  novelists  who 
have  met  with  a  measure  of  success  are  P.  J.  O. 
Chauveau  and  L.  P.  LeMay,  the  latter  better 
known  as  a  poet. 

The  French  Canadians,  though  they  have  culti- 
vated history,  the  descriptive  sketch,  and  the 
novel,  excel  in  their  verse.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned the  popular  ballads  which  their  ancestors 
brought  over  seas  from  old  France.  Recent 
French-Canadian  verse,  though  lacking  in  depth, 
is  graceful  and  rhythmical.  The  chief  poet  is 
Louis  Honors  Frechette  (q.v.),  whose  Fleurs 
horiales  and  Les  oiseauw  de  neige  were  crowned 
by  the  French  Academy  in  1880.  His  finest 
poem  is  on  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi. 
Next  to  him  is  ranked  Octave  Cr§mazie,  who 
passed  his  last  years  in  France.  His  poems, 
which  were  contributed  to  various  Canadian 
journals,  were  collected  and  published,  with  an 
introduction  by  the  Abb4  Casgrain,  in  Montreal, 
in  1882.  They  include  a  beautiful  elegy  on  Les 
morts,  and  a  stirring  lyric  on  Le  drapeau  de  Ca- 
rillon, recalling  the  victories  of  Montcalm  and 
L^vis.  L^on  Pamphile  LeMay,  already  mentioned 
for  his  stories  of  Canadian  life,  gained  fame  far 
beyond  his  country  for  a  translation  (1870)  of 
Longfellow's  "Evangeline."  He  has  also  pub- 
lished several  volumes  of  original  verse,  begin- 
ning with  Essais  po^tigues  (1865).  As  in  the 
case  of  Cr^mazie,  his  best  poems  are  patriotic 
lyrics.  To  the  same  group  of  poets  belongs,  too, 
the  historian  Benjamin  Suite  (q.v.),  who,  by 
Les  Laurentiennes  (1870)  and  Les  chants  nou- 
veaux  (1880),  inspired  by  the  songs  of  his  peo- 
ple, won  the  title  of  national  poet. 

English  Canada,  settled  oy  English,  Irish, 
Scotch,  and  Germans,  was  really  built  up  by  the 
Loyalists  (known  in  the  United  States  as  To- 
ries) who  emigrated  from  the  United  States  at 
the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  fully  35,000  left  their  southern 
homes.  Some  settled  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  others 
founded  New  Brunswick  and  Upper  Canada,  or 
Ontario.  During  the  period  of  struggle  that 
followed  down  U)  the  union  of  1867,  men  had 
little  time  to  devote  to  literature.     As  in  the 
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OBse  of  the  Frencli  in  Lower  Canada,  or  Quebec, 
the  first  writers  were  explorers  and  historians. 
Samuel  Heame  (bom  in  London  in  1745)  made 
three  voyages  of  exploration,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  traveling  1300 
miles  on  foot  to  the  Great  Slave  Lake.  After 
his  death  appeared  his  Account  of  a  Journey 
from  Prince  of  Wales's  Fori  in  Hudson's  Bay 
to  the  yorth-West  (1796).  Alexander  Macken- 
zie (bom  in  Scotland  about  1745)  (q.v.)>  enter- 
ing the  service  of  the  Northwest  Fur  Company, 
pushed  beyond  the  Great  Slave  Lake  down  the 
river  now  bearing  his  name  to  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
and  later  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
Pacific.  The  narrative  of  these  two  perilous  ex- 
plorations was  published  under  the  title,  Voyages 
on  the  River  Saint  Lawrence  and  Through  the 
Continent  of  North  America  to  the  Frozen  and  Pa- 
cific Oceans  (1801;  reprinted.  New  York,  1902). 
After  heroic  efforts  and  a  bloody  conflict,  the  £arl 
of  Selkirk  (q.v.)  established  a  colony  in  the  Red 
River  Valley,  now  the  fiourishing  Province  of 
Manitoba.  While  in  Montreal  he  wrote  his 
Sketch  of  the  British  Fur  Trade  in  North  Amer- 
ica (1816).  From  Joseph  Bouchette,  the  sur- 
veyor-general, came  two  notable  topographical 
descriptions  of  the  Canadas  (1815-32).  All 
these  works  were  published  in  London;  but  by 
this  time  histories  were  beginning  to  issue  from 
the  Canadian  press.  We  may  cite  William 
Smith's  History  of  Canada  (1816),  and  David 
Thompson's  War  of  1812  (1832).  The  speeches 
of  Joseph  Howe  (q.v.),  delivered  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Nova  Scotia,  possess  rare  eloquence. 
They  were  collected  in  1858.  As  editor  of  the 
Nova  Scotian,  of  Halifax,  then  the  leading  news- 
paper of  Canada,  he  wrote  two  series  of  popular 
sketches,  called  "Western  and  Eastern  Rambles" 
and  "The  CHub."  The  former  is  based  on  observa- 
tions made  in  travels  through  North  America; 
the  latter  is  an  imitation  of  the  Noctes  Amhro- 
sianw  (q.v.).  To  the  Nova  Scotian,  Thomas 
Chandler  Haliburton  (q.v.),  a  native  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  con- 
tributed the  series  of  humorous  papers  known 
as  The  Clockmaker,  or  Sayings  and  Doings  of 
Sam  Slick  of  Slickville  (1836  et  seq.).  The 
hero  is  a  Yankee  peddler  into  whose  mouth  is 
placed  much  telling  criticism.  The  sketches 
were  widely  read  in  America  and  in  England, 
and  were  translated  into  several  languages. 
Oddly  enough,  though  the  Canadian  humorist 
has  had  few  successors  in  his  own  country,  he  is 
the  faUier  of  dialect  humor  in  the  United 
States.  Haliburton  also  wrote  the  standard  his- 
tory of  Nova  Scotia,  and  many  books  descrip- 
tive of  his  country. 

The  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  in 
1841,  and  the  subsequent  confederation  of  all 
the  provinces  except  Newfoundland  and  Labra- 
dor, mark  a  new  era  for  Canada.  The  feeling 
of  nationality  unknown  in  earlier  times  has 
found  impassioned  expression  in  the  verse  of 
Roberts,  especially  in  the  poem  beginning,  "O 
Child  of  Nations,  giant-limbed  1 "  To  the  new 
era  belong  the  eminent  statesmen  Sir  Charles 
Tupper  (q.v.),  Alexander  Mackenzie  (q.v.).  Sir 
John  Macdonald  (q.v.),  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
(q.v.).  The  constitutional  questions  that  have 
come  to  the  front  since  1840  have  created  a 
press  which  compares  favorably  with  that  of 
the   United   SUtes  or  England.     Of   Canadian 


journalists,  Goldwin  Smith  (q.v.),  who  settled 
in  Toronto  in  1871,  is  known  throughout  the 
English-speaking  world  for  his  able  work  in 
politics  and  in  literature.  One  of  his  best 
works  is  The  United  States:  An  Outline  of 
Political  History  (1893).  Of  other  miscellane- 
ous writers  it  is  possible  to  give  here  only  a 
partial  list.  In  history,  where  much  has  been 
well  done,  should  be  mentioned:  Robert  Chris- 
tie's History  of  Lower  Canada  (6  vols.,  1849- 
65) ;  Alpheus  Todd's  Parliamentary  Govern- 
ment in  England  (2  vols.,  1867-68)  ;  J.  C.  Dent's 
The  Last  Forty  Tears  (1881),  and  The  Story 
of  the  Upper  Canada  Rebellion  (2  vols.,  1886- 
86) ;  William  Kingsford's  History  of  Canada, 
the  standard  work  ( 10  vols.,  1887-97 ) ;  James 
Hannay's  (q.v.)  History  of  Acadia  (1879),  and 
other  historical  works;  Henry  Scadding's  To- 
ronto, Past  and  Present  (18S4);  Rev.  George 
Brycc's  Manitoba  (1881)  and  Short  History  of 
the  Canadian  People  (1887);  G.  M.  Adam's 
(q.v.)  The  Canadian  Northwest  (1886);  C.  G. 
D.  Roberts's  (q.v.)  History  of  Canada  (1897); 
J.  G.  Bourinot's  (q.v.)  various  books  on  Cana- 
dian history  and  literature,  of  which  Canada 
Under  British  Rule  appeared  in  1900;  and  the 
publications  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada, 
founded  in  Ottawa  in  1882. 

The  essayists  and  miscellaneous  writers  who 
have  contributed  to  Canadian,  American,  and 
English  periodicals,  or  have  published  books, 
are  numerous.  The  range  of  their  work  may  be 
gained  from  the  following  incomplete  list:  J.  B. 
Crozier,  whose  Civilization  and  Progress  (1886) 
won  wide  attention  and  secured  for  the  author 
an  English  pension;  N.  F.  Davin,  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons ,  for  Assiniboia,  whose 
Culture  and  Practical  Power  was  praised  by 
Gladstone;  S.  E.  Dawson,  known  for  his  fine 
study  of  Tennyson's  Princess  (2d  ed.  1884) ; 
Sir  William  Dawson  (q.v.),  a  geologist  and 
naturalist,  who  has  aimed  in  many  books  to 
reconcile  science  and  religion;  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Withrow  (q.v.),  author  of  The  Catacombs  of 
Rome,  and  other  works;  the  Rev.  G.  M.  Grant 
(q.v.),  principal  of  Queen's  College,  Kingston, 
who  has  written  several  political  and  religious 
books,  as  Our  National  Objects  and  Aims  (1890), 
and  The  Religions  of  the  World  (1896) ;  T.  A. 
Haul  tain,  the  author  of  literary  brochures,  as 
A  Critique  of  Cardinal  Newman's  Exposition 
of  the  Illative  Sense,  and  A  Christmas  Chat: 
a  Fragmentary  Dialogue  on  Love  and  Religion; 
J.  C.  Hopkins,  who  has  written  lives  of  Sir 
John  Thompson,  Gladstone,  and  Queen  Victoria; 
W.  D.  LeSeur,  the  author  of  notable  essays  on 
Sainte-Beuve  and  Matthew  Amold;  the  Rev. 
John  Maclean,  whose  books,  as  Our  Savage  Folk 
(1895),  deal  chiefly  with  the  Indians;  J.  M. 
Oxley  (q.v.),  who  has  delighted  boys  with  many 
capital  sketches  and  stories,  as  Up  Among  the 
Ice  Floes  (1890),  Archie  McKcnzie  (1893),  and 
In  the  String  of  the  Sea  (1897)  ;  and  George 
Stewart,  who  has  written  excellently  of  Alcott 
and  Emerson.  Perhaps  this  is  not  the  place 
to  speak  of  Canada's  scholars;  but  we  should 
not  pass  without  mention  the  well-known  crit- 
ical works  of  John  Watson  on  Kant,  Schelling, 
und  English  empirical  philosophy  as  represent- 
ed by  Mill  and  Spencer. 

In  fiction  Canada  long  lagged  far  behind  the 
rest  of  the  English-speaking  world.     She   had 
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her  reputable  poets  and  historians  long  before 
there  appeared  a  novelist  known  beyond  her 
borders.  But  toward  the  close  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  a  school  of  Canadian  novelists  gained 
recognition.  Naturally  enough,  the  first  Cana- 
dian novels  were  in  imitation  of  Cooper.  John 
Gait  (q.v.),  a  Scottish  novelist,  who  lived  for 
three  years  in  Ontario,  where  he  bore  a  hand 
in  founding  the  now  llourishing  city  of  Guelph, 
published,  on  his  return  home,  Latcrie  Todd,  or 
the  Settlers  in  the  Woods  (1830),  giving  graphic 
accoimts  of  frontier  life.  Major  John  Rich- 
ardson (bom  in  Ontario  of  Scotch  parents,  in 
1797)  followed  Gait  with  Wacousta,  or  the 
Prophecy  (1833),  an  exciting  romance  based 
on  the  siege  of  Detroit  by  Pontiac.  The  vein 
worked  thus  early  was  taken  up  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  William 
Kirby*8  (q.v.)  The  Oolden  Dog,  a  Legend  of 
Quebec  (1877),  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  two 
translations  into  French  and  the  hearty  praise 
of  Tennvson.  In  The  Romance  of  Bollard 
(1889),  The  Story  of  Tonty  (1890),  and  The 
Lady  of  Fort  Saint  John  (1891),  Mrs.  Mary 
Catherwood  (q.v.)  recalled  stirring  episodes  of 
Canadian  history.  G.  M.  Adam,  one  of  the 
ablest  of  Canadian  journalists,  aUo  succeeded 
with  An  Algonquin  Maiden  (1886).  Life  in 
the  rural  districts  of  Ontario  has  been  described 
by  Mrs.  J.  B.  Hammond  in  The  Unexpected 
Bride  (1895);  and  the  far-off  Northwest  has 
found  its  way  into  the  DeviVs  Playground 
(1894)  of  John  Mackie  and  the  Prairie  Pot- 
pourri (1895)  of  Mrs.  K.  E.  Uayes.  Canadian 
legends  are  represented  by  Tales  of  the  Soil  by 
Miss  B.  L.  Macdonell,  who  has  long  been  inter- 
ested in  the  folk-lore  of  her  country.  Miss 
M.  R.  Charlton  is  said  to  have  been  a  pioneer 
in  the  fairy  tale  with  her  Wonder  Web  of 
Stories  (1892)  and  With  Printless  Foot  (1894). 
Phases  of  modern  life  in  Ottawa  have  been  de- 
picted by  Miss  K.  M.  Barry  in  Honor  Edgenoorth 
and  The  Doctor's  Daughter,  Humor,  in  which 
Canadian  literature  has  been  deficient  since 
Haliburton,  has  reappeared  in  The  American 
Oirl  in  London  of  Mrs.  S.  J.  Cotes  (q.v.),  and 
in  The  Major's  Big-Talk  Stories  of  F.  B.  Crof- 
ton.  In  the  Madonna  of  a  Day  (1896),  Miss 
Lily  Dougall  (q.v.)  has  drawn  a  portrait  of  the 
modem  woman.  Equally  brilliant  is  her  Beg- 
gars All  (1891).  During  the  last  few  years 
the  tale  and  the  short  story  have  been  cultivat- 
ed by  many  women.  Among  them  are  Mrs.  S.  F. 
Harrison  (q.v.)  and  Miss  Robert ine  Barry,  who 
have  depicted  the  simple  manners  of  the  habi- 
tant; Miss  J.  N.  Mcllwraith,  who  has  con- 
tributed sketches  of  life  in  Ontario  and  Quebec 
to  various  periodicals;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Sadlier,  who 
has  depicted  the  Irishman  in  Willy  Burke  and 
similar  tales;  and  Miss  M.  M.  Saunders,  author 
of  Daisy  (1892),  and  Beautiful  Joe  (1894),  the 
autobiography  of  a  dog,  which  had  an  immense 
sale  throughout  America  and  England.  Wil- 
liam McLennan  has  contributed  to  Harper's 
Magazine  a  series  of  sketches  of  Canadian  life. 
Interesting  and  well  written  as  much  of  this  fic- 
tion is,  the  one  Canadian  novelist  who  has  been 
able  to  give  vitality  to  Canadian  themes  is  Sir 
Gilbert  Parker  (q.v.).  By  his  Pierre  and  His 
People  (1892),  When  Y almond  Came  to  Pon- 
tiac (1895),  The  Seats  of  the  Mighty  (1896), 
and  The  Right  of  Way   (1901),  he  takes  rank 


among  the  most  conspicuous  contemporary  nov- 
elists. 

Except  for  fugitive  pieces,  English-Canadian 
verse  begins  with  Mrs.  Susannah  Moodie  (died 
1885),  a  sister  of  Agnes  Strickland,  the  popular 
historical  writer.  Settling  in  Ontario  in  1832, 
Mrs.  Moodie  wrote  considerable  verse,  some  of 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  sketches  entitled 
Roughing  It  in  the  Bitsh  and  Life  in  the  Clearings 
(1853).  Two  themes,  since  often  repeated,  she 
treated  beautifully  in  her  lines  on  the  maple  and 
on  the  canoe.  Contemporary  with  her  was 
Charles  Heavysege  (q.v.),  likewise  bom  in  Eng- 
land, who  wrote  a  fine  tragedy  called  Saul 
(1857).  Since  these  two  pioneers,  the  number 
of  Canadian  verse-writers  has  become  very  large. 
Rand's  anthology  (1900)  contains  135  names. 
Conspicuous  among  the  poets  of  the  generation 
just  past  were  Isabella  Valancy  Crawford  (q.v.) 
and  George  Frederick  Cameron  (q.v.).  The 
former  is  especially  known  for  beautiful  lyrics 
such  as  "The  Master-Builder"  and  "The  Axe  of 
the  Pioneer,"  and  the  latter  for  many  passionate 
and  defiant  pieces  like  "What  reck  we  of  the 
creeds  of  men?"  Archibald  Lampman  (q.v.), 
who  died  in  1899,  was  a  poet  of  laree  promise. 
Indeed,  he  was  compared  by  Howells  to  'the 
great  ones'  of  New  England.  He  wrote  in  varied 
beautiful  rhythms  and  on  themes  running  from 
descriptions  of  external  nature  to  an  intense 
utterance  of  the  great  common  emotions.  Of  liv- 
ing poets  the  best  work  has  been  done  by  C.  G.  D. 
Roberte  (q.v.),  W.  W.  Campbell  (q.v.),  Bliss 
Carman  (q.v.) ,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  (q.v.) ,  who 
are  developing  admirable  powers  of  lyrical  ex- 
pression. ^  Noteworthy  lyrics  have  also  been  writ- 
ten by  e!  Pauline  Johnson  (q.v.).  Among  other 
English-Canadian  poets  belonging  to  the  last  part 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century  are  Mrs.  Sophie  M. 
Almon-Hensley,  John  Henry  Brown,  Mrs.  Sarah 
A.  Curzon,  F.  A.  Dixon,  John  Hunter  Duvar,  the 
Rev.  A.  W.  H.  Eaton,  Mrs.  S.  Frances  Harrison 
(q.v.),  Joseph  Howe  (q.v.),  William  Kirby 
(q.v.),  John  T.  Lesp6rance,  William  Douw  Light- 
hall,  Arthur  John  Lockhart,  John  E.  Logan, 
Charles  Mair,  Thomas  D'Arcy  McGee,  Alexander 
McLachlan,  William  McLennan,  William  P.  Mc- 
Kcnzie,  John  McPherson,  T.  H.  Rand,  John 
Reade, Charles  Sangster  (q.v.) ,  Dimcan  Campbell 
Scott  (q.v.),  Frederick  George  Scott,  Charles 
Dawson  Shantly,  Arthur  Weir,  and  Agnes  Weth- 
erald.  These  are  a  few  in  the  throng  of  late 
singers,  celebrated  by  Arthur  Lockhart  in  his 
Masque  of  Minstrels,  who  have  entered  the  court- 
yard and  are  demanding  of  the  herald  entrance 
into  the  high  hall.  "Crowns,"  they  say,  "have 
been  won  and  worn  by  others.    Admit  us." 

Bibliography.  The  scattered  material  for  the 
history  of  French-Canadian  and  English-Cana- 
dian literature  may  be  found  in  the  published 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada 
(Ottawa,  1883,  et  seq.).  To  the  volume  of  1893, 
J.  G.  Bourinot  contributed  a  valuable  paper, 
Canada's  Intellectual  Strength  and  Weakness^ 
published  in  book  form  (Montreal,  1893).  Con- 
sult, also:  Bourinot,  Intellectual  Development  of 
the  Canadian  People  (Toronto,  1891);  Roberte, 
History  of  Canada  (Boston,  1897)  ;  and  The 
Canadian  Men  and  Women  of  the  Time,  edited 
by  Morgan  (Toronto,  1898).  For  verse-antholo- 
gies, consult:  Rand,  Treasury  of  Canadian  Verse 
(New  York,  1900)  ;  Stedman,  Victorian  Anthol- 
ogy (Boston,  1895)  ;  Songs  of  the  Oreat  Domii^ 
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«M,  edited  by  Lighthall,  Windsor  series  (Urn- 
don,  1889) ;  Canadian  Poems  and  Lays,  edited 
by  Li^^itfaall,  in  CanteiiniTy  Poets  Series  (Lon- 
dicn,  1891 ) ;  Younger  American  Poets,  edited  by 
Slsden  and  Roberts  (LoDdcm,  1891 ) ;  Later  Cana- 
dian Poems,  edited  by  Wetherell  (Toronto, 
1893)  ;  aad  Chttnsons  populaires  du  Canada, 
edited  by  Gagnon  (Quebec,  1865).  See  Canada; 
Amekicait  l^TERATiTKE;    and  Enoush  Litera- 

TUJEU. 

CANADIAN  FEBIOD.   See  Obdovician  Sts- 

CAJTADIAJT  POIiinCAL  PABTIEa  See 
FouTiCAL  Pasties,  Canada, 

GAJTADIAN  BIVSB.  A  river  formed  by 
the  onion  of  8e\'eral  branches  flowing  east  froib 
the  Taos  and  Culebra  range  of  the  Kocky  Moun- 
tains,  at  the  border  between  New  Mexico  and 
Colorado,  in  longitude  105^  20'  W.,  and  about 
166  miles  northeast  of  Santa  F^  (Map:  United 
States,  Western  Part,  F  3).  It  flows  nearly  dne 
south  to  latitude  35 ""  20'  N.,  then  east  across  the 
panhandle  of  Texas  and  into  Oklahoma,  where  at 
Taloga  it  turns  southeast,  forming  from  about 
longitude  97*"  55'  to  longitude  96°  45'  the  bound- 
sTj  between  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory.  It 
then  flows  through  the  Indian  Territory  toward 
the  northeast  and  joins  the  Arkansas  River,  of 
which  it  is  the  chief  tributary,  at  Tamaha.  It  is 
nearly  900  miles  long,  but,  owing  to  closely  paral- 
leling other  rivers  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course, 
it  drains  a  relatively  small  territory.  The  vol- 
ume of  water  varies  greatly  in  the  wet  and  dry 


CAHAIGBE,  kftnft^ger  (Fr.)  {Rumew  hy- 
menosepalus) .  A  tannin-producing  plant  re- 
lated to  the  docks  and  quite  resembling  the  sour 
dock.  It  grows  wild  in  the  southwestern  United 
States.  The  stem  is  nearly  smooth,  often  reddish 
in  color,  grows  from  one  to  three  feet  high,  and 
terminates  in  a  branched  flower-stalk.  The 
leaves  vary  from  about  2  to  16  inches  in  length. 
The  roots  are  tuberous,  somewhat  resembling 
small  sweet  potatoes,  and  are  clustered  in  an 
upright  position  3  to  12  inches  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  The  value  of  the  plant  consists 
in  the  amount  of  tannin  contained  in  the  roots. 
The  tannin  content  in  the  air-dried  tubers  varies 
from  about  10  to  35  per  cent.,  a  quantity  exceed- 
ing that  in  any  other  tannin-producing  plant. 
The  rapid  decrease  in  the  supply  of  wild  ca- 
naigre  has  caused  its  culture  to  be  undertaken 
during  recent  years  in  the  Southwest,  where  some 
extensive  plantations  have  been  established.  It 
is  propagated  mainly  from  the  roots,  one  ton 
being  required  to  plant  an  acre.  The  land  is 
prepared  and  cultivated  as  for  other  root  crops. 
Harvesting  may  begin  after  the  plant  has  made 
its  full  period  of  growth,  but  it  has  been  found 
that  the  percentage  of  tannin  increases  as  the 
roots  lie  dormant  in  the  ground.  In  the  wild 
state  the  plant  makes  its  growth  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring,  and  by  early  June  has 
seeded  and  the  tops  are  dead.  About  fifteen  tons 
nf  Tootn  per  acre  is  an  average  yield.  The  prepa- 
ration for  the  market  consists  in  slicing  the  roots 
and  drying  them  in  the  sun.  The  extract  ob- 
tained is  especially  adapted  for  tanning  leather 
for  uppers,  fine  saddlery,  etc. 

CAHAI«  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  canaUs,  water-pipe). 
An  artificial  channel  for  water,  constructed 
Vol.  IV.-9. 


for  drainage,  inri^ation,  supplying  water-power, 
or  purposes  of  navigation.  The  design  and 
construction  of  canals  of  large  size  ai«  much 
the  same  whatever  their  purpose  may  be;  in 
this  article  the  general  questions  oi  teign 
and  oonstructioa  for  all  kinds  of  canals  will 
be  discussed,  but  for  specific  exam,ples  of  oanais 
for  other  purposes  than  navigation  the  articles 
on  Dbaiiyaoe,  iBSiOAiiONy  and  Wates-Powsb 
should  be  coBsulted. 

Design  and  Oonstruction.  The  two  points 
which  have  mainly  to  be  considered  in  canal 
design  are  the  cross-section  of  the  channel  and 
its  loBgitttdinal  profile.  Considering  the  longi- 
tudinal profile  fiist,  it  will  readily  be  understood 
that  a  canal  cannot,  like  a  road  or  railway,  adapt 
itself  to  the  irregularities  of  the  country  by 
means  of  ascending  and  desoending  grades,  but 
must  ooiisist  of  one  or  more  practically  level  sec- 
tions or  reaches^  When  two  or  more  reaches  are 
required  at  different  levels,  the  adjoining  ex- 
tremities of  two  readies  cannot  be,  for  obvious 
reasons,  coimeoted  by  a  grade  in  the  channeL 
The  various  means  for  making  such  oonnectionB 
are  described  in  the  following  section;  but  the 
^ct  which  needs  to  be  noted  here  is  that,  since 
the  profile  of  the  canal  must  consist  of  a  series 
of  level  reaches  at  different  elevations,  cave  has 
to  be  exercised  to  select  a  route  whidi  will  pro- 
vide long  reaches  and  consequently  few  changes 
in  level.  As  in  railway  work,  hciwever,  depres- 
sions in  the  ground  may  be  crossed  by  embank- 
ments or  other  stmetiiree  upon  which  the  channel 
is  carried. 

Another  matter  which  has  to  be  carefully  pro- 
vided for  is  a  B«pply  of  water  to  the  highest 
reach,  or  summit  level,  as  it  is  usually  called; 
the  reason  for  this  being  that  this  reach  is 
constantly  losing  its  water  to  the  reaches  below, 
and  this  loss  must  be  supplied  by  streams  or 
reservoirs  so  located  as  to  discharge  into  the 
summit  level.  Distances  being  ec^ual,  a  canal 
which  connects  two  points  with  a  smgle  reach  is 
preferable  to  one  with  two  reaches.  Indeed,  a 
considerable  increase  in  length  is  allowable  to 
permit  the  canal  to  be  constructed  without  a 
change  of  level.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
tran^erring  a  boat  from  one  level  to  another  by 
locks  or  the  other  usual  means  is  a  slow  opera- 
tion, and  furthermore,  locks  are  very  expensive 
to  construct  compared  with  a  similar  length  of 
the  ordinary  channel.  The  engineer  carefully  in- 
tegrates these  factors  of  time  and  cost  and  selects 
the  route  bet\veen  the  various  points  he  wishes 
to  connect  which  will  give  the  minimum  time 
of  transit  at  the  minimum  cost.  In  deciding 
upon  the  cross-section  to  be  given  to  the  chan- 
nel, two  things  have  to  be  considered,  viz.  its 
dimensions  and  its  form.  As  regards  dimen- 
sions, they' are  determined  largely  by  the  size  of 
the  vessels  with  which  it  is  proposed  to  navigate 
the  canal.  The  width  must  be  at  least  sufficient 
to  permit  two  vessels  of  the  largest  size  to  pass 
each  other  without  fouling.  Another  influencing 
factor  is  that  the  resistance  to  traction  is  greater 
in  a  restricted  waterway. 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  a  width  of  bottom 
equal  to  twice  the  beam  of  the  larf^est  vessel 
navigating  the  canal  regularly  is  necessary,  and 
that  the  depth  of  water  should  be  about  li^  feet 
greater  than  the  draught  of  these  vessels,  if  good 
results  are  to  be  obtained.  The  form  of  the 
cross-section  is  determined  very  largely  by  the 
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material  through  which  the  channel  is  cut,  and 
by  the  location  of  the  channel  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. The  bottom  of  the  channel  is  al- 
ways made  flat;  in  soft  ground  the  sides  are 
made  sloping,  the  angle  of  slope  depending  upon 
the  stability  of  the  material,  being  quite  steep 
in  firm  materials  and  quite  flat  in  imstable  ma- 
terials; and  in  rock  the  sides  are  made  vertical 
or  nearly  so.  The  attempt  is  always  made  for 
the  sake  of  economy  of  excavation  to  approach  as 
nearly  to  a  rectangular  cross-section  as  the  con- 
ditions will  permit.  When  the  canal  passes 
through  towns  the  sides  are  made  vertical  to  save 
space  and  provide  quays,  retaining  walls  being 
used  in  soft  ground  to  form  vertical  sides. 

Canal  construction  consists  chiefly  of  open-cut 
excavation,  but  embankments,  aqueducts,  tun- 
nels, culverts,  bridges,  and  a  variety  of  other 
construction  work  are  involved.  The  plant  used 
and  methods  adopted  in  excavating  canals  depend 
very  largely  upon  the  size  of  the  canal  section 
and  the  material  encoimtered.  In  rock  the  prac- 
tice is  the  same  everywhere,  and  consists  in  the 
use  of  power  drills  and  explosives  for  breaking  up 
the  rock,  and  derricks,  conveyors,  and  cars  hauled 
by  animal  or  mechanical  power  for  removing  it. 
In  a  boat  canal  of  small  section,  the  plant  re- 
quired is  small  and  simple,  but  in  large  ship- 
canal  sections  very  large  and  powerful  machin- 
ery and  elaborate  power  plants  supplying  com- 
pressed air  and  electricity  are  employed.  In 
small  canals  soft-ground  excavation  is -commonly 
performed  by  means  of  shovels  and  plows  for 
loosening  the  material,  and  scrapers  and  carts 
for  carrying  it  from  the  excavation.  In  larger 
canals  this  plant  is  increased  by  the  addition  of 
grading  and  excavating  machines  and  steam- 
shovels  loading  into  carts  or  cars  hauled  by 
horses  or  light  locomotives.  In  ship  canals  of 
the  largest  section  this  plant  is  still  further  en- 
larged by  the  employment  of  special  excavating 
and  coBveying  machines  and  powerful  dredges. 
Aqueducts  are  usually  built  in  the  form  of  ma- 
sonry-arch bridges  with  the  top  formed  into  a 
channel  for  the  water.  Sometimes,  however,  ma- 
sonry piers  carry  a  wooden  trough,  or,  in  later 
years,  one  of  steel.  In  embankments  the  channel 
is  formed  by  building  up  the  sides  and  lining  the 
bottom  and  slopes  with  concrete  or  a  layer  of 
clay  or  other  impervious  material.  Tunnels  for 
canals  are  built  in  the  same  manner  as  tunnels 
for  other  purposes.  (See  Tunnels.)  Culverts 
are  provided  for  carrying  streams  underneath  the 
canal  and  bridges  for  carrying  highways  and 
roadways  over  it.  See  Bridge;  Cableway; 
Cbanes;  Dbills;  Quabry. 

Locks,  Inclines,  and  Lifts.  The  usual 
methods  of  transferring  vessels  from  one  level  or 
reach  of  a  canal  to  another  one  are  by  locks, 
inclines,  or  lifts.  Of  these  three  devices,  the 
lock  is  the  one  most  extensively  employed.  A 
lock  is  a  masonry  chamber  built  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  reaches,  the  bottom  of  which  is  a 
continuation  of  the  bottom  of  the  lower  reach 
and  the  top  of  which  is  at  the  same  level  as  the 
banks  of  the  upper  reach.  Structurally  this 
chamber  consists  of  two  parallel  masonry  side 
walls,  closed  near  each  end  by  a  pair  of  folding 
gates.  When  a  vessel  is  passing  from  the  lower 
reach  to  the  upper  reach  through  a  lock,  the 
sequence  of  operations  is  as  follows:  The  lower 
gates  being  open  and  the  water  in  the  lock  being 
at  the  same  level  as  the  water  in  the  down  reach, 


the  vessel  is  floated  into  the  lock-chamber  and 
the  down  gates  are  closed.  By  means  of  valves 
in  the  upper  gates  or  culverts  in  the  side  walls 
or  floor  of  the  chamber,  water  from  the  upper 
reach  is  slowly  admitted  until  the  water-levels 
in  the  chamber  and  in  the  upper  reach  are  the 
same.  The  upper  gates  are  then  opened  and  the 
boat  floated  out  into  the  upper  reach  to  con- 
tinue its  journey.  To  lock  a  vessel  from  the 
upper  reach  to  the  lower  reach,  the  operations 
described  are  merely  reversed.  The  gates  are 
usually  made  of  wood  or  iron,  and  each  leaf  con- 
sists structurally  of  two  vertical  posts  called 
the  quoin-post  and  the  miter-post,  connected  by 
horizontal  frames,  which  serve  as  a  framework 
for  carrying  the  water-tight  boarding  or  plating. 
The  quoin-post  has  pivots  at  top  and  bottom 
which  work  in  suitable  fittings  in  the  side  waU, 
so  that  each  gate-leaf  swings  open  and  shuts  like 
a  door. 

A  gate  consists  of  two  leaves,  the  swinging 
edges  of  which  meet  on  the  centre  line  of  the 
chamber,  but  as  each  leaf  is  somewhat  wider  than 
half  the  width  of  the  chamber,  they  do  not  form 
a  straight  diaphragm  across  the  chamber  when 
closed,  but  are  shaped  like  a  very  flat  letter  V 
with  its  point  projecting  toward  the  upper  level 
or  reach.  This  construction  gives  greater 
strength  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  water. 
The  height  between  the  bottom  of  the  down 
reach  and  the  bottom  of  the  upper  reach  is 
called  the  lift  of  the  lock.  The  practicable 
height  of  lift  in  lock  construction  is  limited,  and 
where  great  diff'erences  in  level  have  to  be  over- 
come, a  series  or  flight  of  locks  built  end  to  end 
is  employed.  The  dimensions  and  main  structu- 
ral features  of  the  locks  of  several  canals  are 
given  in  succeeding  sections. 

Where  a  vessel  passes  through  a  lock  from  one 
level  to  another,  a  lockful  of  water  is  lost  from 
the  upper  level  to  the  lower  level  for  each  pair  of 
boats  passed.  Where  water  is  scarce  and  the 
total  lift  is  large,  therefore,  resort  is  some- 
times had  to  inclined  planes  up  and  down  which 
the  boats  are  transported  in  cradles  or  tanks 
running  on  wheels  and  hauled  by  cables  or  other 
power.  Inclined  planes  for  canals  are  of  very 
early  origin,  being  at  one  time  quite  extensively 
used,  and  some  of  these  old  mclines  are  de- 
scribed in  the  following  section.  A  more  im- 
portant system  of  transferring  canal-boats  from 
one  level  to  another  is  the  vertical  lift  or  lift- 
lock  system,  which  has  been  installed  in  a  num- 
ber of  places  and  is  proposed  for  several  other 
places  where  very  high  and  important  differences 
of  level  occur.  In  the  vertical  lift-lock  system, 
the  boat  is  floated  into  a  movable  trougn,  the 
ends  of  which  are  closed  by  gates,  while  similar 
gates  close  the  ends  -of  the  canal  approaches. 
When  the  gates  are  closed  behind  the  boat  the 
trough  is  raised  or  lowered,  as  the  case  may  be, 
until  it  coincides  with  the  other  level  of  the 
canal,  when  the  front  gates  are  opened  and  the 
boat  proceeds  upon  i&  way.  The  trough  is 
raised  and  lowered  by  means  of  hydraulic  or 
other  power  aided  sometimes  by  counterweights 
or  flotation  tanks.  The  first  vertical  lift  on  a 
large  scale  was  that  built  at  Anderton,  England, 
in  1875;  a  second  was  built  at  Les  Fontinettes, 
France,  in  1885;  n  third  at  La  Louvi^re,  Bel- 
jrium,  in  1888;  and  a  fourth  at  Heinrichenberg, 
Germany,  in  1895.  In  1805  a  lift  lock  was  de- 
Rigned  to  replace  the  flight  of  locks  at  Lockport, 
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N.  T.,  on  the  Erie  Canal.  A  summary  of  the 
essential  details  of  the  Anderton,  Les  Fonti- 
nettes.  La  Louvidre,  and  Lockport  lifts  is  given 
in  the  accompanying  table: 


miles  long,  connecting  Stockholm  and  Gothen- 
burg, in  Sweden,  was  completed  in  1832;  and 
the  Danube-Main  Canal,  108  miles  long,  was 
constructed  1836-46.     France,  however,  was  the 


HYDRAULIO  LIFT  LOCKS 


Date  of  opening; 

I^pe. 

No.  oftrongha , 

Length  of  trough 

Bnadth"       "      

Depth  of  water 

Hdgfatof  lift 

Weight  of  boate,  tone 

"       '*  trough,  empty,  tone , 

**       **  water  in  trough,  tone , 

**       «•  trough,  loaded,!  tons  ....a.... 

Diameter  of  plunger. , 

Pneeare  on  plunger,  Iba.  per  sq.  in 

Exoeee  of  water  to  lower  trough,  Ine.... 

"     ..       ..  ..       tons.. 

Time  of  lift,  mlns 

"     "  lockage,  mins. , 

BquiTalent  number  of  ordinary  locks.. 

Time  by  ordinaiy  locks,  hours 

Cost  of  lifts  and  machinery 

"   total 

*'    of  operation  per  week , 

Number  of  men 


Anderton, 
England 


1875 

Hyd.  ram 

8 

75  ft. 

15  " 

6  " 

50ft.4in. 

100 

nii 

26» 

8fU 
630 
6 
17 
3% 
8 
6 
ltol% 
$147,200 
$342,000 
$76 
6 


I  Fontlnettes, 
France 


1886 

Hyd.  ram 

2 

U9ft.  7     in. 

18  ••    4H  •• 

6  ••  10%  " 

48  ••    1      " 

800 

488 
879 
Oft.  6%  in. 
442 
16 
08 
6to7 
20 
6 
8 
$166,000 
$841,000 


La  LouTi^re,* 
Belgium 


Hyd.  ram 

3 

141ft.  1    in. 

19  "    %  " 

8  ••  6     " 

60  •*  6H  " 

400 

492 

600 

1,101 

6  ft.  694  In. 

468 

12 

64 

2V4 

16 


$168,000 
$289,000 


Lockport,  N.  T. 
United  States 


Hyd.  balance 
2 

225  ft. 
19  ft.  2  in. 
9  " 
54.48  '* 
800  to  400 
292.5 
1,150 
1,442.5 


2 
15 
5 

HtolV^ 

'$d6o,'6od 


*  There  are  four  similar  lifts  on  thib  canal,  the  only  difference  being  that  one  of  them  has  a  lift  of  63  ft.  794  ins. 
tin  the  flrst  three  columns  this  includes  the  weight  of  the  plunger. 

The  Ueinrichenberg  lift  lock  has  a  tank 
229.6  X  28.2  X  8.2  feet,  with  a  lift  of  52.45  feet. 

Boat  Canals.  History, — Canals  date  from  a 
period  long  anterior  to  the  Christian  era  and 
were  employed  as  means  of  navigation  and  com- 
munication by  the  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  Hindus, 
and  Chinese.  The  royal  canal  of  Babylon  was 
built  about  B.C.  600.  As  an  interesting  instance 
of  canal  construction,  previous  to  the  Fifteenth 
Century,  may  be  mentioned  the  Grand  Canal  of 
China,  .built  in  the  Thirteenth  Century  to  con* 
nect  the  Yang-tse-kiang  and  Pei-ho.  This  canal 
is  650  miles  long;  is  Largely  composed  of  canal- 
ized rivers;  is  about  5  to  6  feet  deep,  and  has 
inclined  planes  up  which  the  boats  are  hauled  by 
eapstans  and  made  to  slide  down  a  paved  track. 
The  lock  is  said  to  have  been  invented  in  1481 
by  two  Italian  engineers,  but  the  merit  of  this 
invention  is  also  claimed  by  Holland.  The  known 
facts  are  that  canal  locks  were  used  in  both 
Holland  and  Italy  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  and 
that  by  their  development  a  wonderful  impetus 
was  given  to  canal  construction,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  confined  to  such  countries  as  per- 
mitted canals  of  a  single  level  or  reach  to  be 
used.  The  first  European  country  to  take  up  the 
construction  of  navigation  canals  on  a  system- 
atic plan  and  extensive  scale  was  France.  The 
Briare  Canal,  connecting  the  rivers  Seine  and 
Loire,  was  built  from  1605  to  1642;  the  Orleans 
Canal  was  built  in  1675,  and  the  Languedoc 
Canal  in  1666-81.  For  the  time  this  last  was 
an  enormous  work — ^the  canal  connecting  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  with  the  Mediterranean  by  an  arti- 
ficial waterway  148  jniles  long  and  6^^  feet  deep, 
with  119  loclu  having  an  aggregate  rise  of  600 
feet,  and  capable  of  floating  vessels  of  100  tons. 
In  BuBsia,  a  great  system  of  canals  connecting 
Saint  Petersburg  with  the  Caspian  Sea  was  de- 
veloped during  the  Eighteenth  Century ;  a  canal 
connecting  the  North  Sea  and  Baltic  100  miles 
long  was  finished  in  1785 ;  the  Gotha  Canal,  280 


Continental  country  which  devoted  the  great- 
est attention  to  canal  construction,  taking  up  the 
development  and  extension  of  the  canal  system 
and  railway  system  at  the  same  time.  By  a  \&vs 
passed  in  1879,  France  made  provisions  for  uni- 
formity in  its  canal  system  by  establishing  a 
depth  of  6%  feet  of  water  and  locks  126 1^  feet 
long  by  17  feet  wide.  France  now  has  upward  of 
3000  miles  of  canal  and  2000  miles  of  canalized 
rivers.  The  countries  of  Continental  Europe 
continue  to  manifest  considerable  activity  in 
enlarging  and  extending  their  boat-canal  sys- 
tems, while  England  and  America  have  practi- 
cally abandoned  the  development  of  their  sys- 
tems of  navigable  waterways. 

The  first  canals  in  Great  Britain  are  generally 
conceded  to  have  been  the  Foss  dyke  and  Caes 
dyke  in  Lincolnshire,  11  and  40  miles  long  re- 
spectively, the  former  of  which  is  still  navigable. 
These  channels  are  stated  to  have  been  first  ex- 
cavated by  thfe  Romans  and  to  have  been  enlarged 
In  the  Twelfth  Century.  It  was  not  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  however, 
that  canal-building  assumed  importance  in  Eng- 
land through  the  energy  and  liberality  of  the  Duke 
of  Bridgewater  and  the  skill  of  the  engineer, 
James  Brindley,  the  success  of  whose  works  stimu- 
lated others  to  engage  in  similar  undertakings. 
The  era  of  canal-building,  ushered  in  by  the  Duke 
of  Bridgewater  by  the  construction  of  the  Bridge- 
water  Canal  in  1761,  continued  imtil  1834,  when 
the  last  inland  boat  canal  was  built  in  Great 
Britain.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  from  1791 
to  1794  speculation  in  canal  shares  became  a 
mania  in  England,  and  finally  resulted  in  a 
financial  crash  and  the  ruin  of  many  persons. 
At  the  end  of  1834  there  were  about  3800  miles  of 
canal  in  Great  Britain,  of  which  about  3000  miles 
were  in  England.  The  following  may  be  men- 
tioned as  among  the  more  notable  of  the  British 
canals:  Grand  Canal,  Dublin  to  Ballinasloe, 
Ireland,  164  miles  long,  40  feet  wide,  6  feet  deep, 
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kuUt  in  1765;  Royal  Canal,  Dublin  to  Torinans* 
burg,  Ireland,  built  after  the  Grand  Canal; 
Gloucester  and  Berkeley  Canal,  Sharpness  to 
Gloucester,  17  miles;  Caledonian  Canal,  crossing 
Scotland,  17  feet  deep;  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal, 
35  miles  long  and  10  feet  deep;  and  the  Crinan 
Canal  across  the  peninsula  of  Kintyre,  12  feet 
deep.  The  depth  of  the  great  majority  of  British 
canals,  however,  varies  from  SVa  feet  to  6  feet, 
and  many  of  these  are  now  o\vned  by  the  rail- 
ways. 

In  the  United  States  the  construction  of  the 
Erie  Canal  opened  up  the  development  of  the 
canal  system,  which  now  aggregates  upward  of 
4200  miles,  located  mostly  in  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Virginia.  The  first 
man  who  really  saw  the  future  of  canal  com- 
munication was  George  Washington,  whose  main 
efforts,  however,  were  directed  toward  the  con- 
nection of  the  Chesapeake  and  the  Ohio  River. 
Canal-building  continued  active  in  the  United 
States  until  about  1837.  After  this  date  atten- 
tion was  turned  chiefly  to  railway  construction. 
Space  is  not  available  here  to  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  the  canal  system  of  the  United  States  in 
detail,  but  the  essential  facts  respecting  some  of 
the  more  important  enterprises  will  be  given.  In 
1793  a  canal  was  built  around  the  rapids  of  the 
Connecticut  River  at  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  and 
another,  3  miles  long,  was  built  around  Turners 
Falls  on  the  same  stream  in  1790-96.  The  canal 
at  South  Hadley  is  interesting  as  being  the 
llrst  canal  built  in  America,  and  as  having  the 
two  levels  connected  by  an  incline,  up  and  down 
which  the  boats  were  raised  and  lowered  in  a 
tank  or  caisson  filled  with  water  and  propelled 
by  cables  operated  by  water-wheels. 

The  Ebie  Canal,  connecting  the  Hudson  River 
at  Albany  and  Troy  with  Lake  Erie,  at  Buffalo, 
is  363  miles  in  length.  It  was  begun  in  1817  and 
completed  in  1825,  at  a  cost  of  $7,602,000.  Its 
construction  was  due  chiefly  to  the  foresight  and 
energy  of  De  Witt  Clinton.  The  enterprise  was 
imdertaken  and  carried  through  by  the  State  of 
New  York,  Clinton  being  Governor  during  nearly 
all  the  period  of  its  progress.  As  its  route  lay 
chiefly  through  an  uninhabited  wilderness,  it 
opened  for  settlement  an  immense  territory.  It 
was  subsequently  enlarged,  and  is  now  70  feet 
broad  at  the  surface  and  56  feet  at  the  bottom, 
with  a  depth  of  7  feet,  except  as  hereafter  noted. 
The  locks,  72  in  number,  67  of  which  are  double, 
and  15  single,  are  110  feet  long  and  18  feet  wide. 
It  is  carried  by  great  stone  aqueducts  across  sev- 
eral streams,  and  in  some  places  it  is  cut  through 
solid  rock.  It  is  supplied  with  water  from  Lake 
Erie  for  140  miles  from  Buffalo  to  Seneca  River. 
^Nlost  of  the  flow  of  water  is  from  the  west  toward 
the  east,  the  only  exception  being  between  Lodi 
and  the  Seneca  River,  w^here  there  is  a  fall  west- 
Avard  through  five  locks.  At  Rome,  a  little  west 
of  Utica,  a  supply  of  water  is  received  from  the 
Black  River  Canal.  Between  Rome  and  Syra- 
cuse, water  is  drawn  from  Cazenovia  Lake  and 
other  resen'oirs,  while  at  Sjracuse  the  Erie 
Canal  supplies  water  to  the  Oswego  Canal.  Buf- 
falo is  668  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Hudson  at 
Albany,  the  difference  being  overcome  by  locks 
at  various  points.  The  canal  has  been  immensely 
successful,  contributing  largely  t^  the  j^rowth  of 
J^ew  York,  Buffalo,  and  intermediate  places,  and 
aerving  for  many  years  as  the  great  artery  of 
passenger  as  well  as  freight  traffic  between  the 


northeastern  sections  of  the  United  States  and 
the  newly  settled  States  of  what  was  then  th« 
West.  Light  packet  boats,  drawn  by  frequent 
relays  of  horses,  which  were  made  to  proceed  at 
a  trot,  made  the  trip  from  Albany  to  Buffalo  in 
three  and  a  half  days.  In  1896  it  was  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  of  construction  and  im- 
provements had  aggregated  $52,540,800.  An  ex- 
penditure of  $9,000,000  more  for  enlargement 
was  authorized  by  popular  vote  in  that  year. 
Work  was  begun  on  this  enlargement  in  the  win- 
ter of  1896-97  and  resumed  again  during  the 
winter  of  1897-98.  In  the  spring  of  1898  all  of 
the  $9,000,000  had  been  consumed  and  only  a 
part  of  the  projected  deepening  to  9  feet  was 
completed.  No  further  money  for  continuing  the 
work  was  forthcoming,  and  in  1900  an  investiga- 
tion was  set  on  fogt  to  determine  the  cost  and 
prepare  plans  for  a  much  greater  enlargement 
which  would  permit  the  use  of  1000  to  1200  ton 
boats. 

The  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  connects 
Lake  Michigan  and  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
Illinois  River,  and  allows  the  passage  of  vessels 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Gulf  of  Saint 
Lawrence  by  using  also  the  Welland  Canal,  which 
forms  a  navigable  channel  from  Lake  Erie  to 
Lake  Ontario.  In  1825  it  was  estimated  that 
the  canal,  about  100  miles  in  length,  would 
cost  about  $700,000.  In  1833  new  surveys  and 
estimates  were  made  placing  the  cost  of  a  canal 
40  feet  wide  and  4  feet  deep  at  $4,043,000; 
but  nothing  definite  was  attempted  till  1836, 
when  the  plan  was  altered  and  estimates  were 
made  for  a  canal  60  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and 
6  feet  deep,  costing  $8,654,000.  Work  was  com- 
menced in  June,  1836,  and  continued  until  March, 
1841,  when  it  was  discontinued  for  want  of 
available  funds.  In  1845  an  additional  $1,800,- 
000  was  raised  by  the  sale  of  lands  owned  by  the 
canal.  It  must  be  here  stated  that  in  conse- 
quence of  a  change  of  plans  the  entire  cost  fell 
within  the  estimates  which  had  been  made,  so 
that  at  the  opening  of  the  canal  in  April,  1848, 
the  entire  expenditure  had  been  $6,170,226. 
When  completed,  the  eastern  terminus  joined  the 
south  branch  of  the  Chicago  River,  5  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  main  stream.  A  direct  line  is 
pursued  to  the  valley  of  the  Des  Plaines,  the 
main  eastern  branch  of  the  Illinois  River,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  8  miles.  The  canal  then  traverses 
the  valley  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kankakee  River,  a 
distance  of  43  miles,  passing  through  the 'towns 
of  Lockport  and  Joliet,  and  receiving  water  from 
four  feeders — the  Calumet,  Des  Plaines,  Du  PaAe, 
and  Kankakee  rivers.  The  canal  now  follows  Uie 
valley  of  the  Illinois  River  to  its  terminus.  La 
Salle,  passing  through  the  towns  of  Morris  and 
Ottawa,  receiving  water  from  Fox  River;  the 
whole  length  being  96  miles.  The  water  at  La 
Salle  is  145  feet  lower  than  Lake  Michigan,  and 
the  descent  is  accomplished  by  means  of  17  locks, 
varying  in  lift  from  3%  to  10  feet.  The  locks 
are  110  feet  long  and  18  feet  wide,  giving  passage 
to  boats  of  150  tons. 

Lake  Michigan  is  also  connected  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi by  the  Chicago  Sanitary  and  Ship  Canal, 
completed  in  1000.  (See  Chicago  Drainage 
Canal.)  This  canal,  28  miles  in  length,  was 
originallv  designed  to  carry  the  drainage  of  Chi- 
cago to  the  Mississippi  instead  of  to  Lake  Michi- 
gan. It  has  a  minimum  depth  of  22  feet,  a 
width  at  the  bottom  of  160  feet,  and  a  width  at 
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the  top  varying  from  162  to  290  feet.  The 
eAoal  extends  from  the  Chicago  River  in  Chi- 
cago to  Lockporty  where  it  joins  the  Des  Plaines 
River.  It  has  been  proposed  to  deepen  this  canal 
and  also  the  Illinois  and  Missiasippi  rivers  and 
eoQstruct  locks  so  ^hat  barges  and  light-draught 
vessels  could  pass  direct  from  the  Great  Lakes 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Besides  the  Erie  and  the  Illinois  and  Michigan, 
the  other  large  canals  of  the  United  States  are 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson  (now  in  disuse) « at  one 
time  the  great  coal  route  to  New  York  from  the 
Pemiaylvania  mines,  108  miles  long,  completed  in 
1820,  cost  $6,300,000;  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio, 
185  mUes,  cost  $11,375,000;  the  SchuylkiU  Coal 
and  Navigation  Company's  Canal,  108  miles,  cost 
$13,207,000 ;  and  the  Wabash  and  Erie  in  Indiana, 
274  miles,  cost  $6,000,000.  There  are  13  canals 
in  New  York,  14  in  Pennsylvania,  5  in  Ohio,  4 
in  Virginia,  2  in  New  Jersey,  and  1  each  in 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michi- 
gan. The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  originated 
in  a  project  formed  by  Washington  as  early  as 
1774,  to  make  the  Potomac  navigable  from  tide- 
water to  Cumberland,  and  to  connect  it  by  com- 
mon roads  and  portages  with  the  afRuents  of  the 
Ohio  west  of  the  Alleshanies.  The  War  of  the 
Revolution  postponed  w  scheme,  but  in  1784  it 
was  again  broached  by  W^ashington,  and  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  appointed  a  joint  commission, 
with  him  at  the  head,  to  investigate  the  subject. 
The  result  was  the  incorporation  of  a  company 
to  make  the  Potomac  navigable  from  the  tide- 
water to  the  highest  possible  point  by  the  con- 
struction of  such  locks  as  might  be  necessary 
for  that  purpose.  Of  this  company,  Washington 
was  the  president  until  his  election  as  President 
of  the  United  States  compelled  his  resignation. 
Hie  project  encountored  many  obstacles,  until  at 
last,  in  1820,  it  was  abandoned  as  impracticable ; 
when  the  Board  of  Public  Works  of  the  State 
of  Virginia  took  steps  which  led  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  new  company,  which  constructed  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  from  Georgetown  to 
Cumberland,  completing  it  in  1850.  It  passes 
through  the  Potomac  Valley  to  Paw  Paw  Bend, 
from  which  point  it  passes  through  the  moun- 
tains by  a  tunnel  3118  feet  long.  The  whole 
length  of  the  canal  Is  184  miles,  its  depth  6  feet, 
its  width  to  Harper's  Ferry,  60  feet  at  the  surface 
and  42  feet  at  the  bottom.  By  means  of  74 
locks  100  feet  long  and  15  feet  wide,  an  elevation 
of  609  feet  is  gained.  All  the  water  is  supplied 
from  the  Potomac.  At  Georgetown  the  canal 
was  led  over  the  Potomac  by  means  of  a  great 
wooden  aqueduct  bridge.  The  cost  of  the  work  was 
over  $11,000,000.  The  Morris  Canal  connects 
the  Delaware  at  Phillipsburg,  N.  J.,  with  the 
Hudson  at  Jersey  City.  It  is  102  mfles  long  and 
aocommodatea  vessels  of  80  tons.  An  interesting 
feature  of  this  canal  is  the  use  of  inclines  for 
connecting  the  different  levels;  there  are  23  of 
these  inclines,  with  an  average  rise  of  58  feet. 

The  only  boat  canal,  strictly  speaking,  which 
has  been  constmcted  in  the  United  States  since 
1850  is  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Canal,  now 
under  construction  in  Illinois.  This  canal  is  de- 
siimed  as  a  short  route  from  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi River  to  Lake  Michigan  in  connection  with 
tlhe  existing  water  routes  of  Illinois.  It  extends 
from  Hennepin,  111.,  to  Rock  Island,  111.,  77  miles, 
of  which  60  miles  are  canal  and  27  miles  are 
•lack-wateT  navigation   down   the   Rock   River. 


The  canal  proper  and  the  summitrlevel  feeder  will 
be  7  feet  deep  and  80  feet  wide  at  water-leveL 
The  feeder  will  be  34.75  miles  long.  There  will 
be  37  concrete  locks^  35  X  70  feet,  with  lifte  of 
from  3  feet  to  10  feet.  Construction  was  begun 
in  July,  1892,  and  in  1902  was  in  progress. 

The  Canadian  canal  system  is  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  world,  and  comprises  the  Saint 
Lawrence  and  Lake  Navigation,  the  Ottawa  and 
Rideau  Navigation,  tlie  Richelieu  and  Champlain 
Navigation,  and  the  River  Trent  Navigation.  Of 
these,  the  Saint  Lawrence  system  is  the  most 
importent,  as  it  gives  a  14>foot  waterway  from 
the  head  of  Lake  Superior  to  the  Gulf  of  Saint 
Lawrence.  The  canals  of  the  Saint  Lawrence 
system  are  the  following: 
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Ship  Canals.  Ewamplea. — ^In  the  last  half 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  with  the  development 
of  steam  narigatioA  and  maritime  trade,  a  de- 
mand arose  for  the  construction  of  canals  of 
large  dimensions  across  isthmuses  to  shorten  the 
route  by  sea  between  certain  countries,  to  con- 
nect important  internal  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial cities  with  the  ocean,  or  to  afford 
eonomunication  between  bodies  of  water  in  the 
interior  of  a  continent.  Among  the  more  notable 
examples  of  such  ship  canals  are  the  Suez,  Cor- 
inth, Manchester,  Saint  Mary's,  Saint  Peters- 
burg and  Kronstadt,  Baltic,  and  Amsterdam. 
The  Suez  Canal  (q.v.)  cuts  throu^  the  Isth- 
mus of  Suez  and  connects  the  Mediterranean 
with  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  about  100  miles  long, 
has  a  bottom  width  of  72  feet,  and  a  depth  of 
26  feet,  and  was  built  1860-69.  The  Manches- 
ter Canal  runs  from  the  Mersey  at  Eastham 
just  above  Liverpool,  to  Manchester,  is  35.5 
miles  lone,  26  feet  deep,  and  has  a  minimum 
bottom  width  of  120  feet.  It  is  built  in  four 
reaches  connected  by  three  sets  of  docks  at 
Latchford,  Islam,  and  Barton,  the  sizes  of  the 
locks  of  each  set  being  550  X  60  feet,  300  X  40 
feet,  and  100  X  20  feet.  One  of  the  notable  struc- 
tures of  this  canal,  and  the  only  one  of  its  kind, 
is  a  swing  aqueduct  by  which  the  Bridgewater 
Canal  is  carried  over  the  Manchester  Canal.  This 
aqueduct  opens  exactly  like  a  swing-span  draw- 
bridge to  permit  vessels  with  masts  to  pass 
through.  The  Corinth  Canal  is  another  of  the 
trans-isthmian  type,  crossing  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth  with  a  cut  4  miles  long,  72  feet  wide,  and 
26.5  feet  deep.  This  canal  was  completed  in 
1893.  It  is  stated  that  this  canal  was  projected 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  determined  upqn  by 
Julius  Caesar,  and  actually  begun  by  Nero, 
though  the  work  never  progressed  beyond  a  few 
hundred  yards. 

The  Saint  Mary*8  Canal,  commonly  known  as 
the  Sault  Sainte  Marie  Canal,  connecting  the 
waters  of  Lake  Superior  with  those  of  the  Saint 
Mary*s  River  and  Lake  Huron,  around  the  Saint 
Mary's  Falls  in  Michigan,  is  but  a  few  thousand 
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feet  long,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  enor- 
mous traflic  and  for  having  the  largest  lock  in 
the  world.  This  lock  is  of  masonry,  is  800  feet 
long,  100  feet  wide,  with  a  depth  of  water  on  the 
sill  of  21  feet  and  a  lift  of  18  feet  The  Saint 
Petersburg  and  Kronstadt  Canal  was  completed 
in  1884.  Owing  to  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Neva,  ships  were  not  able  to  reach  Saint  Peters- 
burg, and  the  canal  from  Kronstadt  to  the  capi- 
tal was  built  at  a  cost  of  $7,200,000  to  overcome 
this  barrier.  It  is  18.75  miles  long  and  22  feet 
deep,  with  a  bottom  width  of  275  feet,  except  near 
Saint  Petersburg,  where  it  is  only  207  feet.  The 
North  Sea  and  Baltic  Canal,  now  known  as  the 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  Canal,  nms  from  Holtenau  on 
the  Baltic  to  BrunsbUttel  on  the  Elbe.  It  is  60 
miles  long,  has  a  bottom  width  of  85  feet  and  a 
depth  of  water  of  28  feet.  Bv  this  canal  sea- 
going vessels  save  over  200  miles  in  going  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  North  Sea.  The  Amsterdam 
Canal,  lil^  the  Manchester,  was  built  to  connect 
an  inland  city  with  the  sea.  The  total  length  of 
this  canal  is  16.5  miles  from  Amsterdam  on  the 
Zuyder  Zee  to  the  North  Sea,  but  as  the  route 
lay  through  the  inlet  called  the  Y  and  the  Wyker 
Meer,  only  3  miles  had  to  be  excavated.  This 
canal  is  88  feet  7  inches  wide  on  the  bottom  and 
23  feet  deep.  Besides  these  completed  ship  ca- 
nals, a  number  of  others  have  been  projectea  and 
some  of  them  put  iinder  construction.  The  most 
notable  of  these  are  the  Panama  and  the  Nicara- 
gua canals  (qq.v.)  across  the  Central  American 
isthmus,  and  those  described  in  the  article  Tbans- 
ISTHMIAN  Canals.  For  descriptions  of  canals 
for    other    than    transportation    purposes,    see 

DbAINAOE  ;    iRRIGAItON  ;    WaTEB  SuPPLY,  ctc 

Haulage  on  Canals.  The  iiniversal  method 
of  hauling  boats  on  canals  until  very  recent  times 
has  been  animal  power  exerted  through  a  tow- 
rope  attachment  to  the  boat.  In  China  the 
hauling  is  done  by  men  who  walk  along  a  tow- 
path  on  the  bank  and  pull  the  boat  after  them ; 
in  most  other  countries  this  work  is  done  by 
horses  and  mules.  Various  attempts  have  been 
nade  to  substitute  steam-power  for  hauling  canal- 
boats,  and  such  power  is  considerably  used,  but  as 
yet  no  mechanical  motive  power  can  be  said  to  have 
replaced  animal  power.  In  France  a  system  of 
haulage  has  for  some  time  been  in  successful 
operation  on  which  a  cable  extends  along  the  bot- 
tom of  the  canal  and  traction  is  secured  by  means 
of  a  steam-engine  on  the  canal-boat,  which  works 
a  drum  over  which  the  cable  is  made  to  fall.  By 
this  system  tug-boats  may  be  employed  to  haul 
several  canal-hSats  at  a  time.  In  recent  years 
several  experiments  have  been  made  with  elec- 
tric power  for  haulage  on  canals,  but  it  has  not 
been  adopted  to  any  extent.  The  remarks  apply 
only  to  haulage  on  boat  canals ;  the  vessels  using 
ship  canals  traverse  them  by  means  of  their  own 
power. 

An  account  of  the  leading  canals  of  the  world, 
with  their  chief  commercial  and  other  features, 
will  be  found  in  the  United  States  Summary  of 
Commerce  and  Finance,  December,  1901,  and  May, 
1902  '(Treasury  Department,  Washington). 

CANAIi  DOVEB.  A  manufacturing  city  in 
Tuscarawas  County,  Ohio,  76  miles  south  of 
Cleveland,  on  the  Tuscarawas  River,  the  Ohio 
Canal,  and  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg,  the 
Cleveland,  Lorain  and  Wheeling,  and  other  rail- 
roads (Map:  Ohio,  G  4).  It  has  coal,  iron, 
and  other  mineral  deposits  in  the  vicinity,  and 


manufactures  sheet  iron,  steel,  tin,  pig  iron. 
Hour,  racing  wagons  and  sulkies,  sadirons,  baby- 
carriages,  corrugated  roofing,  boiler-plates,  etc 
Settled  in  1807,  Canal  Dover  was  incorporated 
in  1865.  The  government,  iinder  a  charter  of 
1900,  is  vested  in  a  mayor,p  elected  every  two 
years,  and  a  city  council.  The  municipality 
owns  and  operates  the  water-works.  Population, 
in  1890,  3470;  in  1900,  5422. 

CANAL  J)V  MIDI,  kk'nkV  du  m^'dV,  or 
Canal  du  Languedoc.  A  canal  in  the  south  of 
France,  connecting  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  It  extends  for  150  miles  from 
Toulouse  on  the  Garonne  River  to  Cette  on  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  60  feet  wide,  6^  feet  deep, 
has  114  locks,  50  aqueducts,  and  reaches  a  maxi- 
mum altitude  of  600  feet.  It  is  navigable  for  ves- 
sels of  100  tons.  It  was  completed  in  1681  at  a 
cost  of  $3,500,000. 

CANALE,  k&-na^,  Michele  Giuseppe  ( 1808- 
00).  An  Italian  historian.  He  was  bom  in 
Genoa,  and  tiirough  Cavour's  influence  secured 
the  professorship  of  history  and  geography  at  tiie 
Polytechnic  Institute  of  his  native  city.  In  1858 
he  foimded  the  Society  Ligure  di  Storia  Patria, 
a  society  to  promote  the  study  of  national  his- 
tory. His  most  important  publication  was  the 
Storia  della  repuhhlica  di  Genova  (Vols.  I.-V., 
1858-74).  Consult  de  Gubematis,  Dictionnaire  in- 
ternationaX  des  icrivaina  du  /our  ( Florence,  1888) . 

CANAXETTO,  krn4-l6t't6.  The  name  applied 
to  two  Venetian  architectural  painters. — ^An- 
tonio Canaletto,  properly  da  Canal  or  Canale 
(1697-1768)  was  born  at  Venice,  and«.after  study- 
ing with  his  father  Bernardo  and  with  Carlev- 
ans,  acquired  in  Rome  a  high  reputation  as  a 
painter  of  antique  ruins.  Returning  to  Venice, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  Venetian  scenes  for 
which  he  has  become  justly  famous.  Clear  in 
color  and  correct  in  line,  he  is  the  most  impor- 
tant painter  of  the  old  Venetian  school  except 
Tiepolo,  who  often  painted  the  figures  for  his 
landscapes.  His  works  are  found  in  all  the 
principal  European  collections. — His  nephew  and 
pupil,  Bebnabdo  BEtOTTO  (1720-80),  called 
Canaletto,  born  in  Venice,  also  perfected  him- 
self in  Rome.  After  laboring  for  some  time  for 
the  Elector  Charles  Albert  at  Munich,  he  re- 
moved to  Dresden  in  1747.  In  1758  he  went  to 
Vienna,  and  about  1770,  as  painter  to  the  King, 
to  Warsaw,  where  he  died.  His  paintings,  mostly 
views  in  cities  in  which  he  lived,  are  very  numer- 
ous, especially  at  Dresden  and  Vienna.  While  his 
art  is  similar,  it  is  inferior,  to  Antonio's.  Con- 
sult Meyer,  Die  beiden  Cana/e«*  ( Dresden,  1878). 

CANAL  BINO.  See  New  York,  History; 
and  Tilden,  Samuel  J. 

CANAKDAIOUA,  k&n'an-dfl'gw&.  A  vUlage 
and  county-seat  of  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  at  the 
northern  end  of  Canandaigua  Lake,  29  miles 
southeast  of  Rochester;  on  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  Northern  Central  railroads,  and  the 
Canandaigua  Lake  Steamboat  Line  (Map:  New 
York,  C  3).  The  village,  a  popular  resort,  is 
celebrated  for  picturesque  scenery  and  handsome 
private  residences,  and  contains  among  the  more 
prominent  features  a  fine  court-house.  Wood 
Library,  two  orphan  asylums,  public  and  private 
hospitals,  private  institutions  for  the  aged  and 
for  the  insane,  Canandai^rua  Academy,  and 
Granger  Place  School  for  Girls.  Its  manufac- 
tures include  agate-ware,  tinware,  pressed  brick. 
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tanned  leather,  and  malt  liquors.  Settled  about 
1789  and  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1815,  Can- 
andaigua  is  governed  under  the  charter  of  1849 
by  a  mayor,  biennially  elected,  and  a  board  of 
trustees.  The  village  owns  its  own  water-works. 
Population,  in  1890,  5868;  in  1900,  6151. 

CANANDAIOTTA  LAKE.  A  lake  in  Ontario 
County  and  forming  part  of  the  western  border 
of  Yates  County,  N.  Y.  (Map :  New  York,  C  3) . 
It  lies  nearly  north  and  south,  is  15  miles  long 
by  nearly  2  miles  wide,  668  feet  above  the  tide, 
and  421  feet  above  Lake  Ontario,  into  which  it 
discharge^  its  waters  through  the  Canandaigua 
outlet,  the  Clyde,  Seneca,  and  Oswego  rivers.  It 
receives  its  tributary  waters  mainly  at  the  south 
end,  and  has  its  outlet  at  the  north  end.  It  is 
surrounded  by  high  banks  and  furnishes  charm- 
ing scenery,  and  its  steamboats  are  extensively 
patronized  by  pleasure-seekers. 

CANANOBE,  kftn'^-nor'.    See  KANAmjB. 

CA^A  OF  OAI/ILEE  (6k.  Eavd  n^C  raAiXo/oc 
Kana  i€8  Oalilaias).  A  town  mentioned  several 
times  in  the  Gospel  of  John.  Here  Jesus  per- 
formed His  first  miracle,  the  changing  of  water 
into  wine  ( John  ii.  1^  11 ) .  He  visited  it  again 
later  in  His  ministry  (John  iv.  46).  It  was  the 
home  of  one  of  His  early  disciples,  Nathanael 
(John  xxi.  2).  The  site  is  not  certainly  known. 
By  some  it  has  been  located  at  Khirbet  Kana, 
about  8  miles  north  of  Nazareth,  near  the  plain 
of  Asochis  (Sahel  el  Buttauf ) .  By  others  it  has 
been  identified  with  Kefr  Kennah,  about  4  miles 
northeast  of  Nazareth,  on  the  road  to  Tiberias. 

CAHABD.  k&nard'  or  kft-nftr'  (Fr.,  a  hoax, 
cheat,  literally  a  duck).  An  absurd  and  sensa- 
tional story.  The  origin  of  this  application  of 
the  word  canard  (duck)  is  uncertain.  Some 
derive  it  from  the  old  phrase  vendeur  de  canard 
d  moiti^,  literally  *one  who  sells  half  a  duck,' 
that  is,  pretends  to  sell  a  duck,  but  cheats 
during  the  transaction;  while  others  attribute 
its  origin  to  the  following  marvelous  tale  cir- 
culated by  Oomelissen  in  order  to  try  the  gul- 
libility of  the  public:  Having  at  one  time 
twenty  ducks  in  his  possession,  he  killed  them 
one  by  one  and  gave  their  bodies  to  the  dimin- 
ishing number  of  survivors,  who  successively 
devoured  them,  until  one  out  of  the  twenty  was 
all  that  remained^  and  he  had  actually  eaten 
his  nineteen  comrades.  A  corresponding  expres- 
sion in  the  United  States  is  the  term  roorback, 
a  fictitious  narrative  published  for  purposes  of 
political  advantage.  It  originated  in  1844  from 
a  story  of  some  notoriety  purporting  to  be  an 
extract  from  the  Travels  of  Baron  Roorback, 

GAKABESE,  k&a'k-r^z^.    See  Kanabese. 

CAHABIy  k&n&^rd.  An  ancient  tribe  about 
the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  conquered  and 
incorporated  by 'the  Incas,  about  1450.  They 
were  skillful  metal-workers,  their  technique  dif- 
fering from  that  of  the  (^ichua.  Copper  axes, 
curiously  ornamented,  are  found  in  their  tombs, 
sometimes  as  much  as  500  pounds  weight  in  a 
single  deposit.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  gold 
ornaments  of  the  Andean  region  have  also  been 
found  in  their  territory.  Their  linguistic  con- 
nection is  unknown. 

GAVABIE,  k&'nA'rA^.  A  dance,  now  obsolete, 
supposed  to  have  come  from  the  Canary  Islands. 
Two  persons  danced  before  each  other  with  ex- 
tnvagant  gestures.     It  was  a  favorite  dance  in 


France  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Shakespeare.  The  canarie  is  a  species 
of  gigue  resembling  the  loure,  only  quicker  in 
tempo. 

CANA^ITJM  (Neo-Lat.,  from  East  Indian 
canarif  from  Kanara,  or  Canara,  a  district  of 
southwestern  India).  A  genus  of  trees  of  the 
order  Burseracese,  the  species  of  which  are  na- 
tives of  the  southeastern  parts  of  Asia,  the 
Malayan  archipelago,  Australia,  etc.  The  fruit 
is  a  drupe.  The  kernel  of  the  fruit  of  Canarium 
commune  is  eaten  both  raw  and  roasted,  and 
in  Amboyna  bread  is  made  of  it.  An  oil  is 
expressed  from  it,  which  is  used  both  for  table 
purposes  and  for  lamps.  The  tree  is  about  50 
feet  high  and  has  a  bark  which  yields  a  heavy 
oil  that  has  the  same  properties  as  balsam 
copaiva  and  may  be  substituted  for  it.  Canarium 
sy  I  vest  re  also  produces  eatable  kernels.  The 
timber  of  this  species  is  hard,  tough,  and  close- 
grained,  and  is  used  for  furniture.  Canarium 
commune  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  trees 
which  yield  the  resin  called  elemi,  and  Canarium 
sirictum  is  a  large  tree  in  Bombay  and  Madras, 
where  it  grows  at  elevations  up  to  4500  feet. 
The  foliage  is  very  brilliant  and  attractive. 
From  the  trunk  a  gum  exudes,  the  black  dam- 
mar of  commerce.  It  solidifies  upon  the  tree 
into  black  lumps,  but  is  amber-colored  by  trans- 
mitted light.  Canarium  Australianum  fur- 
nishes a  timber  valuable  in  finishing  houses. 

CANARY  (named  after  the  Canary  Islands). 
A  small  finch  (Carduelia  Canaria),  a  native  of 
the  Canary  Islands,  Madeira,  and  the  Cape  Verde, 
but  introduced  into  Europe  as  a  cage-bird  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  Fifteenth  or  early  in  the  Six- 
teenth Centur3%  and  now  found,  as  a  captive,  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  where  Europeans  have 
gone.  So  popular  has  the  canary  become  as  a 
cage-bird,  on  accoimt  of  its  power  of  song  and 
its  gentle  manners,  that  the  breeding  of  canaries 
for  the  market  is  not  only  a  popular  avocation 
in  some  places,  but  even  an  important  industry. 
In  the  wild  state  the  plumage  is  dull  greenish, 
streaked  with  darker  shades,  like  a  siskin 
(q.v.),  and  the  yellow,  orange,  or  red  shades  of 
the  domesticated  birds  are  entirely  the  result  of 
man's  artificial  selection.  The  size  of  the  ca- 
nary, as  well  as  its  color,  has  been  profoundly 
modified  by  domestication,  and  some  varieties 
are  half  as  large  again  as  the  wild  bird,  which 
is  rather  more  than  5  inches  in  length.  The 
musical  powers  of  the  bird  have  also  been  con- 
siderably modified,  and  there  is  much  variety 
in  the  different  breeds  in  this  particular,  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  in  power  and  clearness  the 
domestic  birds  are  the  equal  of  those  which  are 
wild.  In  their  native  haunts  canaries  frequent 
the  vicinity  of  houses,  build  their  nests  of  moss, 
hair,  grass,  feathers,  etc.,  in  bushes  or  trees,  and 
raise  two  or  more  broods  in  the  season.  The 
eggs  are  four  or  five  in  a  set,  and  are  pale  blue, 
generally  unspotted.  The  birds  feed  chiefly  upon 
seeds,  especially  of  certain  grasses,  but  they  also 
eat  soft  green  leaves,  buds,  and  occasionally 
insects. 

The  breeding  and  training  of  canaries  is  a 
subject  of  much  interest  and  no  little  impor- 
tance. It  has  been  carried  on  most  extensively 
in  northern  England,  Scotland,  Belgium,  and 
especially  in  the  Harz  Mountains  in  Germany. 
The  various  breeds  of  canaries  take  their  names 
in   part   from  the  locality  where  bred,  and  in 
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{Nuri  f  lom  some  characteristic  of  the  breed  which 
IB  spaciallj  notable.  There  are  a  large  number 
oi  yarietiea,  ol  which  the  following  are  the 
most  important.  To  begin  with  the  British 
bteeds,  the  Norwich  canary  is  famous  for  the 
beauty  of  its  plumage,  but  not  for  its  great 
powers  of  song.  It  is  an  inferior  singer  com- 
pared to  other  breeds>  especially  some  of  the 
Harz  Mountain  birds.  The^  Norwich  canary  is 
often  crested,  a  pleasing  addition  to  its  appear- 
ance. The  Manchester  canaries  are  also  notable, 
particularly  tlie  Manchester  coppy,  which  is  the 
giant  of  canaries,  sometimes  reaching  a  length 
of  8  inches.  They  are  not,  however,  remarkable 
songsters.  Among  the  more  curious  breeds  are 
the  Yorkshire  Don  and  Scotch  Fancy,  which  are 
very  slender,  with  long  iieck,  trunk,  and  tail, 
gracefully  curved,  so  that  in  extreme  examples 
the  bird  is  almost  a  half-circle.  Among  the  hand- 
somest breeds  are  the  gold  sknd  silver  'spangle^f 
canaries,  which,  aa  their  names  imply,  are  not 
uniformly  colored,  but  have  a  comparatively 
dull  ground  color,  spangled  with  very  bright  or 
very  pale  feathers.  These  breeds  are  more  valu- 
able as  ornaments  than  aa  musicians.  The  Bel- 
gian canaries  are  also  bred  especially  for  appear- 
ance, and  some  of  them  are  almost  monstrosi- 
ties. The  most  notable,  of  these  is  the  variety 
Imown  as  'humped-backs,'  which  have  a  unall 
head,  very  short  neck  and  broad  i^ouldersy  a 
combination  that  gives  a  very  odd  appearance. 
They  are  usually  yellow,  but  the  color  is  a  sec- 
ondary matter.  The  Harz  Mountain  canaries 
are  the  most  famous  of  all,  and  axe  especially 
noted  for  their  powers  of  song.  The  color  is 
regarded  as  of  much  less  importance,  and  conse- 
quently they  vary  much  from  bright  green  to 
clear  yellow.  The  best  of  all  singers  are  the 
Saint  Andreasberg  canaries,  and  the  choicest  of 
these  command  a  lar^  price.  Individual  birds, 
with  exceptional  ability  as  singers,  are  used  as 
instructors  lor  ypvmg  birds,  and  are  known  aa 
'campaninis.'  There  are  two  other  breeds  of 
canaries  not  confined  to  any  special  locality,  but 
which  take  their  names  from  their  color.  The 
most  interesting  of  these  are  the  natural  cinna- 
mons, which  are  deep  brownish-yellow  or  red- 
dish, and  are  often  very  beautiful.  The  others 
are  known  as  cayenne&,  and  are  reddish,  a  color 
produced  by  judicious  feeding  of  red  p^per  to 
the  growing  birds.  They  are  sometimes  nearly 
scarlet,  and  often  handsome  birds,  but  breeders 
of  cinnamons  regard  them  as  an  abomination. 

The  price  of  a  canary  depends  upon  its  ap- 
proach to  the  ideal  bird  of  its  breed,  but  the 
females  are  usually  the  cheaper.  From  $1  to 
$75  is  the  range  of  value  for  the  great  majority 
of  oanarieS)  hut  exceptional  individuals  may 
bring  as  high  as  $150.  The  hi^est  prices  are 
paid  for  the  SaUit  Andreasberg  campaninis. 
Canaries  are  often  crossed,  by  fanciers,  with 
other  finches,  and  the  hybrids  thus  produced  are 
sometimes  valuable  as  cage-birds,  either  for  ap- 
pearance or  peculiar  qualities  of  song. 

These  hybrids  are  called  'mules/  and  are  usu- 
ally the  result  of  mating  other  cock  birds  with 
hen  canaries,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
persuading  female  linnets^  goldfinches,  etc.,  to  sit 
on  their  eggs  in  captivity. 

Canaries  are  the  easiest  of  cage-birds  to  car© 
for,  as  almost  the  only  essentials  are  cleanliness, 
food,  and  water.  The  cage  and  especially  the 
Ibod  and  water  vessels  should  be  kept  scrupu- 


lously ckan.  A  bath  should  be  provided  at  least 
oBoe  a  week,  and  oecasional  freedom  from  the 
cage  in  a  closed  room  is  a  real  benefit  to  the 
bird.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  expose  the 
bird  to  cold  draughts,  hence  it  is  uraally  unwise 
to  hang  the  cage  near  windsws  during  wintry 
weather.  The  principal  articles  of  food  should 
be  canary-grass  seed,  hemp-seed,  and  rape,  but 
green  leaves,  such  as  chickweed,  are  necessary 
to  maintain  perfect  health.  Sugar  is  also  great- 
ly enjoved  by  canaries,  and  is  a  proper  food 
in  small  quantities;  but  acids,  such  as  fresh 
apple,  should  be  avoided.  Lime  is  essential  ta 
the  bird's  welfare,  and  is  best  provided  in  the 
form  of  cuttle-fish  bone.  The  nails  are  apt  to> 
grow  so  long,  in  canaries  kept  in  small  cages, 
that  they  shoidd  be  cut  occasionally  to  prevent 
them  from  becoming  troublesome  to  the  bird. 
For  further  information  in  reference  to  the  care 
of  canaries  and  their  breeding,  consult:  Wallace, 
The  Canary  Book  (London,  1893)  ;  Holden, 
Canaries  and  Cage-birds  (New  York,  1883),  and 
Belts,  The  Pleasurable  Art  of  Breeding  Pet 
Canaries  (London,  1897).  See  Cage-Bibds,  and 
Plate  of  CAif  AKiES. 

CAlf AST-GBASS  ( Phalaris  canariensis) . 
An  annual  grass  of  which  the  seed  is  much  used, 
under  the  name  canary-seed,  as  food  for  cage- 
birds,  and  which  is,  on  that  account,  cultivated 
to  some  extent  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  in 
certain  districts  of  Germany  and  England.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  Canary  Islands,  the  south  of 
Europe,  north  of  Africa,  and  Asia.  It  has  been 
introduced  and  has  become  naturalized  in  Eng- 
land and  various  parts  of  the  United  States^  It 
attains  a  height  of  2  or  3  feet,  and  has  a  crowded, 
egg-shaped,  spike-like  panicle,  from  an  inch  to 
almost  2  inches  long.  A  fine  flour  is  prepared 
from  canary-seed,  which  is  employed  as  glue  or 
sizing  in  fine  cotton-weaving,  suid  for  the  finish- 
ing of  silken  stufiTs.  The  groats  and  flour  of  this 
small  kind  of  grain  are  also  used  in  the  Canary 
Islands,  in  Barbary,  and  in  Italy,  as  food,  the 
flour  being  made  into  bread,  which  is  very  nu- 
tritious and  pleasant.  Other  closely  allied  spe- 
cies of  Phalaris  produce  a  similar  grain,  but  are- 
inferior  in  productiveness  and  quality.  Reed 
canary-grass  { Phalaris  arundinacea)  is  very  com- 
mon  on  the  banks  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and  in 
other  wet  places  in  Great  Britain,  throughout 
southern  and  central  Ehirope,  and  in  the  United 
States.  It  differs  very  much  in  appearance  from 
canary-grass,  having  a  large,  spreading  panicle, 
generally  of  a  reddish  color,  and  the  ghimes  are 
winged  at  the  keel.  It  is  a  somewhat  reed-like 
grass,  4  to  6  feet  high,  with  creeping  roots,  which 
help  to  secure  river-banks,  and  yields  a  great 
buUc  of  hay,  but  has  been  very  generally  despised 
as  a  coarse  grass.  However,  it  is  said  to  be  very 
nutritious,  and  is  readily  eaten  by  both  horses 
and  cattle  when  cut  early.  A  variety  with 
curiously  white-striped  leaves  is  well  known  in 
gardens  as  ribbon  grass.  Southern  canary- 
grass  {Phalaris  CaroUniana),  and  its  variety,. 
Angusta,  ran^  from  South  Carolina  to  Florida, 
and  westward  through  Texas  to  California  and* 
Oregon.  The  variety  is  called  Apache  timothy, 
from  the  resemblance  the  head  bears  to  that  of 
timothy.  It  is  valued  for  forage  on  accoimt  of 
its  remaininsr  green  throughout  most  of  the  win- 
ter.   For  illustration,  see  Plate  of  Cameilijas. 

CANABY  ISLANDS,  or  CANA^BIBS  (Lat. 
Canaria,  from  canis,  dog,  perhaps  beeause  of  the- 
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1.  GOLDFINCH   MULE  (Canary  and  goldfinch). 

2.  YORKSHIRE   DON. 

3.  MANCHESTER   COPPY. 


4.  SCOTCH   FANCY  CANARY.      /       r^r^n]r> 

5.  NORWICH    CRESTED  CANAR^^jVJOV^^-  

6.  WILD  CANARY.  O 
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shape  of  the  largest  island) .  A  group  oi  islands 
ia  the  Atlantic^  off  the  northwestern  coast  of 
Afriea,  eflostituting  a  proTinee  of  Spain  (Map: 
Africa,  C  2).  They  extend  from  about  latitude 
27*  4(K  to  2»**  25'  N^  and  from  longitude  la**  25' 
to  18*  16'  W^  forming  a  land  area  of  2808  square 
milea  The  group  consists  of  the  seven  large 
inhabited  islands,  Teneriffe  (782  square  miles). 
Gran  C^naria  (531  square  miles),  Pahna  (280 
square  miles) ,  Gomera  ( 144  square  miles) ,  Ferro 
or  Hierro  ( IW  square  miles,  the  smallest  of  the 
Isige  islands),  Fuerteventura  (665  square  miles) 
and  Lanzarote  (326  square  miles),  and  six 
islets.  The  entire  group  is  of  volcanic  origin, 
and  there  are  extinct  volcanoes  on  all  the  islands. 
The  volcanoes  of  Pico  de  Teyde  on  Teneriffe  and 
the  Mountain  of  Fire  on  Laxizarote  are  but  slum- 
bering. The  former,  the  loftiest  mountain  of  the 
Canariea,  often  called  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  rises 
to  a  hei^t  of  12,190  feet. 

The  climate  is  generally  mild  and  healthful. 
The  average  temperature  for  the  year  is  about 
65°,  while  the  maximum  and  minimum  are  about 
80°  and  52°  respectively.  Precipitation  is  very 
scant  and  occurs  mainly  in  winter;  droughts  are 
frequent.  The  hot  east  and  southeast  winds 
blowing  from  Africa  dry  up  the  vegetation.  There 
are  several  sones  of  vegetation  depending  on  the 
altitude,  but  in  general  the  west  slopes  furnish 
a  more  abundant  vegetation  than  those  on  the 
east.  The  vegetation  of  the  lowest  zone,  extend- 
ing up  to  1200  and  1300  feet,  is  more  or  leas 
.4friean,  and  includea  the  date  palm,  sugar-cane, 
the  dragon's-blood  tree,  etc  In  the  seccmd  zone, 
between  1200  and  2800  feet,  the  flora  resembles 
that  of  southern  Europe,  and  comprises  the  vine, 
the  olive,  the  orange,  and  several  kinds  of  Euro- 
pean grain.  In  the  third  zone  the  vegetation 
is  confined  mostly  to  trees,  and  includes  the 
Pinut  canariensis,  evergreens,  the  Retama  hlanca, 
and  a  few  other  conifers.  The  native  fauna  offers 
little  variety,  and  most  of  the  animals  have  been 
imported  either  from  Europe  or  Africa.  The  two 
easternmost  islands,  Fuertcventura  and  Lanza- 
rote,  possess  a  richer  vegetation  and  are  better 
wooded  than  the  others. 

The  chief  agricultural  products  are  fruits, 
onions,  and  potatoes,  which  are  exported  to  the 
West  Indies.  The  production  of  wine  was  for- 
merly of  considerable  importance,  but  is  at  pres- 
ent in  a  state  of  decline.  The  land  is  held 
mostly  in  large  estates  and  the  peasants  are  gen- 
erally werj  poor  and  emigrate  in  considerable 
numbers  to  Cuba  and  to  the  other  West  Indian 
inlands.  The  Canaries  were  formerly  of  great  com- 
mercial importance  through  the  production  of 
cochineal,  but  this  industry  has  declined  greatly. 
Tobacco,  sugar,  and  silk  are  raised  only  in  insig- 
nificant quantities.  The  manufacturing  industries 
are  of  little  account  and  are  confined  chiefly  to 
the  production  of  some  silk  and  cotton  fabrics 
and  coarse  linen.  The  commerce  is  largely  with 
Great  Britain  and  Spain.  Inter-insular  commu- 
nication is  maintained  by  means  of  sailing  ves- 
sels, and  communication  with  Europe  is  effected 
by  mail  steamers.  For  administrative  purposes 
the  group  ia  divided  into  seven  districts.  There 
is  a  Spanish  garrison  and  a  native  militia.  The 
towns  of  Santa  Cma  de  Teneriffe  (the  capital) 
Hd  Ciudad  de  las  Palmas  are  fortified.  The 
population  of  the  group  was  358,564  in  1900. 

The  Canaries  are  regarded  as  the  Fortunatm 
IfiBulcB  of  the  ancients,  and  are  supposed  to  have 


been  known  to  the  Phcenicians  and  the  Cartha* 
ginians,  judging  from  the  description  by  Juba 
il.,  Xing  of  Maurctania.  Before  their  axinexa- 
tion  to  Spain  tliey  were  inhabited  by  the  Guan- 
chos,  a  Jcierber  tribe,  now  completely  amalga- 
mated with  the  Spanish  settlers.  Their  discovery 
by  Europeans  in  modern  times  dates  from  the 
Fourteenth  Century,  when  a  vessel  was  acciden- 
tally driven  on  the  islands.  In  1344  they  weve 
granted  by  the  Pope  to  Luis  de  la  Cerda,  who, 
however,  did  not  take  possession  of  them.  They 
were  subsequently  granted  by  Henry  III.  of  Cas- 
tile to  Robert  of  Bracamonte,  and  it  was  only  in 
thB  beginning  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  that  an 
attempt  was  made  to  take  possession  of  them.  In 
1402-05  Jean  de  B^thencourt,  a  French  adven- 
turer, to  whom  Robert  of  Bracamonte  had  trans- 
ferred his  title,  conquered  several  of  the  islands,, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  century  the  entire  group 
was  in  the  possession  of  Spain,  Teneriffe,  tha 
largest,  having  been  taken  in  1496.  Consult 
Brown,  Madeira  and  the  Canary  ialavds  (Loo- 
don,  1894). 

CANABT-SEED.    See  Caitabt-Gbass. 

CANABY  WINE.  A  wine  which  is  also- 
known  as  Teneriffe,  from  one  of  the  Canary 
Islands  beariug  that  name,  produced  in  these 
islands>  and  resembling  Madeira.  The  name  is 
applied  properly  only  to  the  Bidogne  wine,  and 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  Malvoisie  of  the 
Canaries,  made  from  the  Malvasia  sweet  grape. 
It  is  made  from  grapes  gathered  before  they  have 
ripened,  and  when  new  is  crude  and  unpleasant; 
but  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  increas- 
ing in  mildness  with  age,  it  becomes  so  much 
like  Madeira  that  it  is  often  sold  for  it.  Like 
Madeira,  it  is  greatly  improved  by  a  voyage  to 
the  tropics. 

CAKAS^TEB  (Lat.  oanM^mm,  from  Gk.  k6v' 
atrrpov,  kanasiron,  wicker  basket) .  A  rush  bas- 
ket used  in  Spanish  America  to  hold  tobacco; 
hence  is  said  to  be  derived  the  name  'canaster,*^ 
applied  to  tobacco  of  a  certain  kind. 

CAK^Y,  Edwabd  Riohabo  Sfbiga  (1819-73). 
An  American  soldier.  He  was  bom  in  Kentucky, 
early  removed  with  his  parents  to  Indiana,  grad- 
uated at  West  Point  in  1839,  and  served  as 
second  lieutenant  in  the  Seminole  War  from  1839 
to  1842,  and  as  captain  in  the  Mexican  W^ar  in 
1846-47,  being  brevetted  major  during  the  latter 
war  for  "gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  in  the 
battles  of  Contreras  and  Churubusco,"  and  lieu- 
tenant-colonel for  "gallant  conduct  at  Belen 
Gate."  He  then  served  as  assistant  adjutant- 
general  of  the  Pacific  Division  from  1849  to 
1851,  and  in  the  adjutant-generars  office  from 
1851  to  1855;  participated  in  the  Utah  expedition 
of  1857-60,  and  commanded  the  Navajo  expedi- 
tion of  1860-61.  During  the  Civil  War  he  com- 
manded the  Department  of  New  Mexico  from 
June,  1861,  to  September,  1862,  successfully  de- 
fending his  territory  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Confederate  general  Sibley;  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  March, 
1862:  was  in  command  of  the  Draft  Rendezvous 
at  Pittsburg  from  November,  1862.  to  January, 
1863;  was  then  assigned  to  special  duty  at  the 
War  Department;  commanded  the  city  and  har- 
bor of  New  York  at  the  time  of  the  Draft  Riots 
(q.v.)  in  1863;  became  a  major-general  of  vol- 
unteers  in  May,    1864,   and   subsequently  com- 
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manded  the  military  division  of  West  Missis- 
sippi from  May,  1864,  to  June,  1865,  directing, 
as  such,  the  Mobile  campaign  of  March-April, 
1865,  which  resulted  in  the  occupation  of  Mobile 
and  Montgomery.  In  May,  1865,  he  received  the 
surrender  of  the  Confederate  forces  under  Gen- 
erals R.  Taylor  and  E.  K.  Smith.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  in 
the  regular  army  for  ''gallant  and  meritorious 
services  at  the  battle  of  Valverde,  N.  M.,"  and 
major-general  for  "gallant  and  meritorious  ser- 
vices in  the  capture  of  Fort  Blakely  and  Mobile, 
Ala.'*  In  July,  1866,  he  was  promoted  to  the  reg- 
ular rank  of  brigadier-general,  subsequently  com- 
manded various  military  divisions  and  depart- 
ments, and  on  April  11,  1873,  while  commanding 
the  Division  of  the  Pacific,  was  treacherously 
killed  by  the  Modoc  Indians  while  holding  a  con- 
ference with  them  near  the  *Lava  Beds'  in  Ore- 
gon. 

CANBYy  William  Mabbiott  (1831—).  An 
American  botanist,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  and 
educated  mainly  in  private  schools.  Although  in 
business,  he  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of 
botany,  and  described  many  new  species  of  plants. 
Ue  made  large  collections  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  was  one  of  the  botanists  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Transcontinental  Survey.  His 
activity  in  botanical  research  has  included  the 
collection,  through  purchase,  exchange,  and  gift, 
of  a  fine  herbarium  of  more  than  30,()00  species 
of  plants,  now  the  property  of  the  College  of 
Pharmacy  in  New  York  City,  and  a  smaller  col- 
lection made  for  the  Society  of  Natural  History 
of  Delaware. 

CANCALE,  kflN'kAK.  The  capital  of  a  can- 
ton in  the  Department  of  Ille-et-Villaine,  France, 
situated  on  a  height  overlooking  the  Bay  of 
Mont  Saint-Michel,  10  miles  east  of  Saint  Malo. 
It  is  a  favorite  seaside  resort  and  a  busy  fishing 
port.  Oyster-culture  is  an  important  industry, 
430  acres  of  beds  devoted  to  their  propagation 
being  inclosed  by  the  Rocher  de  Cancale,  an 
islet  which  also  protects  a  safe  harbor.  Popu- 
lation, in  1901,  of  town,  3678;  of  commune,  6549. 

CAN'CAN  (Fr.,  origin  obscure;  OF.  caguc- 
han,  tumultuous  assembly,  noise,  quarrel.  Ro- 
mance scholars  derive  it  from  the  disputes  of  the 
mediseval  schoolmen  over  the  pronunciation  of  the 
I^t.  quamquam,  quanquam^  although  the  word 
may  be  purely  onomatopoetic) .  A  wild  dance,  or 
rather  a  series  of  violent  choreographic  move- 
ments, originated  by  the  demi-monde  of  Paris. 
There  is  some  resemblance  between  it  and  the 
Bacchic  or  Dionysian  dances  of  ancient  Greece. 

CANCAO,  kaoTcou',  KANO-KAO,  or  Hatien. 
A  seaport  of  Cambodia,  situated  on  the  Gulf  of 
Siam  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cancao,  on  the 
frontier  between  Cambodia  and  Cochin  China 
(Map:  Siam,  E  5).  The  harbor  is  shallow,  and 
the  trade,  once  considerable,  is  now  in  a  state 
of  decline. 

CANCELING  (Lat.  cancelli,  lattice- work). 
The  extinguishment  of  the  rights  or  obligations 
created  by  a  written  instrument  by  obliterating 
or  destroying  the  instrument  itself.  Originally 
the  efficacy  of  the  act  depended  on  a  strict  com- 
pliance with  the  prescribed  form  of  drawing 
transverse  lines  over  the  face  of  the  document; 
but  at  the  present  time  any  mark  or  writing — 
as  the  word  'canceled'  indorsed  on  the  back 
thereof — clearly    showing   the    intention   of   the 


parties  is  equally  valid.  In  general,  the  de- 
struction,  obliteration,  or  marking  of  an  instru- 
ment creating  property  rights,  whether  acci- 
dentally or  with  the  intention  of  canceling  it, 
will  not  have  the  legal  efifect  of  extinguishing 
the  rights  or  obligations  created  by  it.  Thus, 
the  destruction  of  a  deed  by  which  real  prop- 
erty has  been  conveyed  will  not  operate  to  di- 
vest the  title  of  the  grantee  and  revest  it  in  the 
grantor.  The  title,  having  passed  by  the  deed, 
can  be  restored  to  the  former  owner  only  by 
another  deed.  So  the  tearing  or  obliterating 
of  a  written  lease  by  the  parties  thereto  will  not 
have  the  effect  of  terminating  the  subsisting 
relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  as  this  can  only 
be  effected  by  a  surrender  made  in  writing  or 
othen^'ise,  as  prescribed  by  law.  The  only  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  is  when  the  cancellation  of 
an  instrument — ^as  a  deed  or  letters  patent — is 
ordered  by  a  court  or  other  competent  authority 
for  fraud  or  mistake,  or  because  the  instru- 
ment— a  mortgage,  for  example — has  answered 
its  purpose  and  is  entitled  to  be  discharged. 
The  case  of  a  will,  which  may  be  canceled  by 
the  maker  at  his  pleasure,  is  not  a  real  excep- 
tion to  the  rule,  as  a  will  does  not  go  into  effect 
and  create  property  rights  until  the  death  of 
the  testator.  See  Lbttebs  Patent;  Fbaud; 
Mistake;  Will. 

Instruments  creating  mere  contract  rights, 
whether  under  seal  or  not — as  written  agree- 
ments for  services  or  for  the  sale  of  goods,  notes, 
and  bills  of  exchange,  and  the  like — may,  on  the 
other  hand,  usually  be  canceled  by  the  parties 
thereto.  Even  where  such  contracts  are  required 
by  law  to  be  in  writing,  they  are  capable  of 
being  revoked  by  parol;  and  the  cancellation  of 
the  instrument  operates  as  a  revocation  or  re- 
scission of  the  contract,  if  made  with  that  in- 
tention. Bonds  were,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
still  are,  instruments  of  a  peculiar  nature,  and 
are  considered  as  comprehending  within  them- 
selves all  of  the  rights  and  obligations  de- 
scribed in  them.  Even  the  accidental  loss  or 
destruction  of  sucTi  an  instrument  rendered  it 
imenforceable  at  common  law.  •  While  this  is 
generally  no  longer  true,  it  may  always  be  ex- 
tinguished by  cancellation.  See  Contract; 
Bond;  Deed;  and  compare  Alteration  and 
Spoliation. 

CANCELLATION  (Lat.  cancellare,  to  make 
like  lattice,  to  strike  out  lattice-wise  ( X ) ,  to 
cross  out,  cancel).  The  process  of  rejecting  a 
common  factor  from  both  dividend  and  divisor, 
or  a  common  term  from  both  members  of  an 
equation.  In  reducing  fractions  any  factor  com- 
mon to  both  numerator  and  denominator  is  re- 
jected by  cancellation ;  e.g. 

6  _  2-3  __§ 
8  —574  —  4 

Algebraic  expressions  are  often  simplified  on 
the  same  principle;  e.g. 
a»  — b»     m*  —  n*  _  (o— 6)  (a'-f  a& -f  b*) 
m  -f-  «   *      a  —  6  tn-{-n 

(m-fft)    (m  — n)_^^,^^y^^y,,^  {m  —  n) 

a  —  h 
The   plan,  formerly  followed   in  text-books,   of 
treating  cancellation  as  an  independent  chapter 
of  elementary  arithmetic,  has,  in  recent  years, 
been  abolished. 
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CANCELLEBIA,  k&ii-chft'l&-rS^&,  Palazzo 
Della.  a  Renaissance  palace  in  Rome,  the 
masterpiece  of  Bramante.  It  was  built  in  1489 
for  Cardinal  Riario,  and  is  connected  with  the 
Church  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Damaso,  built  on  the 
site  of  the  Basilica  of  Damasus  I.  The  chief 
feature  of  the  palace  is  the  graceful  court  with 
a  double  row  of  red  Egyptian  granite  pillars, 
removed  by  Damasus  from  Pompey*s  Theatre  to 
his  basilica  and  thence  to  the  palace. 

CANCEB.     See  Tumob. 

CANCEB  (Lat.,  crab).  The  fourth  of  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  running  from  90** 
to  120*  on  the  ecliptic  (q.v.).  The  constella- 
tion Cancer  contains  the  interesting  cluster 
called  Pnraepe,  which  has  been  carefully  meas- 
ured very  recently  at  Gottingen  with  the  heliom- 
eter,  and  photographically  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York.    See  Pbecession;  Zodiac. 

CANCEB,  Tbopic  of.    See  Tropics. 

CANCEB-BOOT,  or  Beech-Drops  {Epiphe- 
gun  virginiana) ,  A  parasitic  plant  of  the  order 
Orobanchaceie.  It  is  a  native  of  North  Amer- 
ica, growing  almost  exclusively  on  the  roots 
of  beech-trees.  Like  all  the  other  plants  of  its 
order,  it  has  a  curious  appearance,  having 
scales  instead  of  leaves.  Its  stem  is  branching, 
and  produces  distant  alternate  white  flowers, 
streaked  with  purple.  The  whole  plant  is  pow- 
erfully astringent,  and  the  root  is  brownish, 
spongy,  very  bitter,  and  nauseous  in  taste.  This 
plant  at  one  time  had  quite  a  reputation  as  a 
cure  for  cancer,  and,  in  conjunction  with  white 
oxide  of  arsenic,  is  believed  to  have  formed  a 
medicine  once  famous  in  the  United  States  un- 
der the  name  of  *Martin*8  Cancer  Powder.'  An- 
other American  plant,  the  Indian  pipe  {Mono- 
tropa  uniflora),  is  sometimes  also  called  cancer- 
root,  and  is  used  in  the  same  way;  and  an  in- 
fusion of  the  common  broom-rape  {Orobanche 
ma  for),  a  native  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  parasitic  on  the  roots  of  broom, 
furze,  and  other  leguminous  plants,  has  been 
employed  as  a  detergent  application  to  foul 
sores.  The  attachment  of  the  cancer-root  to  the 
roots  of  the  beech-tree  is  said  to  be  a  case  of 
the  intervention  of  mycorrhiza  or  fungus  fila- 
ments penetrating  and  investing  both  roots. 
Through  these  connections  the  parasite  gains 
its  sustenance.  Being  without  functional  leaves, 
it  cannot  make  its  own  food.  (See  Bro^m- 
Rape.)  For  illustration,  see  colored  Plate  of 
Parasitic  Plants. 

CAKCBIH,  kAn-kren^  Georo,  Count  (1774- 
1845).  A  Russian  statesman.  He  was  bom  at 
Hanau,  Germany,  and  studied  law  and  political 
economy  at  Giessen  and  Marburg.  He  then  went 
to  Russia,  where  his  father  was  director  of  the 
ftalt-mines  of  Staraya  Russa,  was  first  employed 
by  him  and  then  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 
He  subsequently  entered  the  army,  and  attracted 
attention  by  his  writings  on  military  subjects. 
In  1812  he  was  ap]>oint^  commissary-general  of 
all  the  forces,  ana  in  1814  accompanied  the  Czar 
Alexander  I.  to  Paris.  He  was  Minister  of 
Finance  from  1823  until  1844. ,  In  some  respects 
he  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  the  national  indus- 
tries, and  bv  his  financial  management  brought 
order  into  the  financial  chaos,  but  the  unlimited 
isMue  of  paper  money  sanctioned  by  him  paved 
the  way  for  subsequent  financial  disaster.  His 
chief  works  are:  International  Wealthy  National 


Wealth,   and  Political  Economy    (1821);    and 
The  Economy  of  Human  Societies  (1845). 

CAK'CBUM  O^BIS  (Neo-Lat,  from  Lat.  can^ 
ver,  cancer  -f  oris,  Lat.  gen.  sing,  of  os,  mouth). 
Noma,  or  Gangrenous  Stomatitis.  A  gangre- 
nous process  which  usually  begins  on  the  gums  or 
cheek  in  children,  following  an  exhausting  disease 
such  as  measles.  It  is  very  rare,  and  is  caused  by 
streptococci,  the  bacteria  of  pus,  acting  upon  tis- 
sues of  low  vitality.  It  is  also  found  attacking 
the  ear  and  the  female  genitals.  The  gangrene 
spreads  rapidly,  invades  the  surrounding  tissues, 
and  causes  death  in  75  per  cent,  of  cases.  In 
those  in  which  it  is  not  fatal,  a  line  of  demarca- 
tion appears,  a  slough  separates,  and  granulation 
occurs.  Among  the  symptoms  of  cancrum  oris 
may  be  mentioned :  profound  prostration ;  a  tem- 
perature of  102*  to  105**  F.;  dullness,  apathy, 
and  diarrhoea.  There  is  little  pain.  Patients  suf- 
fering from  the  affection  should  in  all  cases  be 
isolated.  The  mouth  should  be  carefully  disin- 
fected with  peroxide  of  hydrogen  or  with  a  weak 
solution  of  potassium  permanganate,  and  sup-  • 
porting  and  stimulating  food  and  medicine  should 
be  given.  Surgical  treatment,  if  at  all  employed, 
consists  in  making  a  thorough  excision  of  the  dis- 
eased tissue  and  cauterizing,  or  else  applying 
nitric  acid. 

CANDABA,  k&n-da^A.  A  town  of  Luzon, 
Philippines,  in  the  Province  of  Pampanga.  It 
lies  20  miles  from  Bacolor,  the  capital  of  the 
province,  and  west  of  the  Pinag  de  Candaba,  an 
inland  marsh  of  considerable  size.  The  town 
was  founded  in  1578.  Population,  in  1898, 
14,585. 

CANDACE,  kftnM&-s6.  The  name  of  two  or 
more  queens  of  Ethiopia  (q.v.) — i.e.  Nubia— in 
Roman  times.  According  to  Pliny,  Candace  was 
the  usual  name  for  Ethiopian  queens,  or,  rather, 
for  the  mother  of  the  King.  Two  Can<^ces  are 
known  to  history.  One,  a  one-eyed  virago,  at- 
tempted to  invade  Egypt  in  b.c.  22,  but  the 
Roman  governor,  Petronius,  defeated  her  and 
penetrat^  to  her  capital,  Napata  (q.v.),  which 
he  destroyed.  Another  Candace,  who  seems  to 
have  been  a  contemporary  of  Xero,  is  mentioned 
in  Acts  viii.  27  et  seq.,  where  it  is  stated  that 
her  treasurer  Avas  converted  by  Philip.  Her 
residence  was  at  MeroS. 

CAKDAHAB,  kan'dA-htir'.     See  Kandahar. 

CANDAUXES,  kftn-da^ez.    See  Gyges. 

CANDEISH,  kan-dflsh^    See  Khandesh. 

CAK'DELA^BUM  (Lat.,  from  candela,  a 
candle).  A  word  signifying  properly  a  candle- 
stick, but  frequently  employed  to  mean  a  sup- 
port for  a  lamp.  The  candelabra  proper  were 
of  sufficient  height  to  stand  upon  the  floor, 
and  though  the  iforms  vary  greatly  in  details, 
the  general  shape  is  well  defined.  Those  from 
Etniria  have  a  base,  usually  formed  of  three  feet 
of  some  animal,  from  which  rises  a  slender 
shaft,  often  crowned  by  a  statuette.  Near  the 
top  four  arms  branch,  terminating  in  spikes  on 
which  the  candles  were  placed.  A  metal  disk 
below  the  arms  protected  the  hand,  if  it  were 
needful  to  move  the  candelabrum.  This  pattern 
was  easily  modified  to  serve  as  a  support  for  the 
small  hand  lamps,  sometimes  by  placing  fiat 
plates  on  the  top  of  the  shaft  and  ends  of  the 
arms,  sometimes  by  suspending  the  lamps  by 
chains   from   the  branches.     Many  bronze  can- 
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ddabra  have  been  found  in  Etruria,  Hereula-' 
neum,  and  Pompeii,  showing  great  skill  in  the 
elaboration  of  the  details.  Among  the  most 
splendid  examples  are  the  great  marble  can- 
delabra which  seem  to  have  been  placed  in 
temples  or  palaces.  These  show  a  marble  base, 
often  richly  decorated,  from  which  rises  a  col- 
umnar shaft  usually  ending  in  a  hollow,  which 
may  have  served  for  oil  or  incense.  Similar 
marble  bases  for  the  support  of  bronze  candela- 
bra are  by  no  means  infrequent.  Examples 
of  candelabra  may  be  found  in  the  plates  of 
the  Museo  Chregoriano,  or  in  the  works  of  Over- 
beck,  Pompeii  in  aeinen  Oehdudm,  AlierthUmem 
vnd  Kunatu^erken  (4th  ed.,  Leipzig,  1884) ; 
Mau-Kelsey,  Pompeii:  lis  Life  and  Art  (New 
York,  1881». 

CAK^DIA.    See  Crete. 

CANDIA,  or  MegalokaBtbon.  Formerly  the 
capital  of  Candia  or  Crete,  on  the  north  shore  of 
the  island,  latitude  36''  20'  N.  and  longitude 
25  •*  9'  E.  It  is  surroimded  by  fortifications 
built  by  the  Venetians,  but  whidi  are  now  out 
of  repair.  The  town  has  been  much  injured  by 
earthquakes.  Candia  occupies  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Heracleum,  the  seaport  of  Cnosus.  The 
£  resent  city  was  founded  by  the  Saracens  in  the 
rinth  Century,  was  fortified  in  the  Twelfth  Cen- 
tury by  the  Genoese,  and  greatly  strengthened  by 
the  Venetians  in  the  following  three  centuries. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1669,  after  a  stub- 
bom  defense  by  the  Venetians,  who  lost  30,000 
men.    Population,  in  1900,  22,331. 

CANDIDATE  (Lat.  candidatitSf  dressed  in  the 
white  toga,  toga  Candida),  In  ancient  Rome,  an 
aspirant  to  one  of  the  higher  magistracies,  as 
consul,  tribune,  aedile,  or  prcetor.  He  was  so 
called  because  of  the  white  garment  in  which 
he  api>eared  in  public  during  the  period  of  his 
candidature.  His  dress  was  chosen  partly  as 
an  ostentation  of  humility,  and  partly  as  the 
means  of  displaying  wounds  received  in  battle. 
The  candidature  commonly  lasted  two  years; 
in  the  first  year,  the  candidate  was  tested  by 
the  Senate,  whose  decision,  if  favorable,  was 
ratified  by  the  popular  assemblies;  and  in  the 
second  his  name  was  entered  in  the  list  of  can- 
didates. During  this  period  occurred  the  am- 
hitiOf  or  canvassing  of  voters,  which  often  gave 
occasion  to  enormous  bribery,  in  spite  of  the 
severe  enactments  passed  to  prevent  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  electors.  The  elected  candidate  was 
styled  designatus. 

In  the  early  Christian  Church  newly  baptized 
converts  were  styled  candidates,  on  account  of 
the  white  garments  worn  during  the  eight  days 
after  baptism.  In  modem  times  a  German  pro- 
bationer or  theological  student  who  has  been 
approved  before  the  highest  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities is  called  a  candidate;  but  a  still  broad- 
er signification  is,  in  English-speaking  lands,  also 
attached  to  the  word — ^an  applicant  for  any  office 
whatever,  religious  or  secular,  being  termed  a 
candidate. 

CANDIDE,  OU  L'OPTIMISME,  kiLN'dM' 
ZSS  lAp't^'mft'z'm  (Lat.  candidus,  shining).  A  pes- 
simistic novel  by  Voltaire  (1769),  so  named  from 
its  philosophic  hero,  Candide. 

OANa)IDUS,  William  ( 1840— ) .  An  Ameri- 
can singer,  bora  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  During 
the  Civil  War  he  attained  the  rank  of  major 


of  Federal  artillery.  He  studied  for  the  opera 
under  Konapazeek  in  Berlin  and  Rouchetti  in 
Milan,  and  beeame,  in  1880,  a  m«nber  of  the 
opera  of  Frankfort-cm-the-Main.  He  waa  also 
connected  with  the  American  Opera  Company. 

CANDLE  (Lat.  oandela,  from  oandere,  to  be 
white,  glow).  A  cylinder  of  wax  or  fatty  mat- 
ter, with  a  wick,  intended  for  giving  light. 
Candles  are  made  of  tallow,  the  solid  portion  of 
palm  and  cocoanut  oils,  bleached  wax,  sperma- 
ceti, and  paraffin,  and  other  oily  substances 
found  in  coal,  shale,  and  gas  tar.  They  are 
either  dipped,  molded,  or  rolled.  *Dips*  are 
made  by  stretching  a  number  of  wicks  upon  a 
suitable  frame,  so  that  they  may  hang  down  at 
a  distance  from  each  other  equal  to  about 
double  the  intended  thickness  of  the  candle; 
these  are  then  dipped  in  a  trough  of  melted  tal- 
low and  hung  upon  a  rack  'until  cooled,  then 
dipped  again  and  again,  imtil  the  required  thick- 
ness is  obtained.  The  dipper  has  a  number  of 
frames  prepared  before  commencing  the  opera- 
tion, and  by  the  time  he  has  dipped  the  last 
the  first  is  cool  enough  to  dip  again.  The  tal- 
low in  the  trough  has  to  be  kept  only  a  little 
above  its  melting-point,  for  if  it  were  much 
hotter  it  would  melt  away  a  portion  of  the 
tallow  already  on  the  wick,  instead  of  adding 
to  it.  Molds,  or  mold  candles,  are  made  by 
pouring  the  tallow  into  a  metal  tube,  along  the 
axis  of  which  the  wick  has  been  previously 
fixed.  These  tubes  are  well  polished  in  the  in- 
side, and  several  are  fitted  in  a  frame,  the  up- 
per part  of  which  forms  a  trough,  into  which 
the  molds  all  open.  Thus,  by  pouring  into  the 
trough,  all  the  molds  are  filled  at  once.  Some 
process  of  molding  is  now  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  candles  of  all  materials  except  those 
of  wax,  and  machines  are  employed. 

Wax  candles  are  not  molded,  on  account  of 
the  great  amount  of  contraction  which  wax 
undergoes  on  cooling,  and  the  difficulty  of  re- 
moving it  from  the  molds.  The  wicks  are 
warmed  and  suspended  over  a  basin  of  nielted 
wax,  which  is  poured  over  them  imtil  they 
acquire  the  proper  thickness ;  they  are  then 
rolled,  while  hot,  between  two  flat  pieces  of 
smooth,  hard  wood,  kept  moist  to  prevent  ad- 
hesion. Pure  stearic  acid,  or  stearin,  the  chief 
fatty  acid  of  tallow  so  largely  used  for  candles, 
is  a  hard,  crystalline  substance,  perfectly  dry 
and  free  from  any  greasiness,  with  a  somewhat 
pearly  lustre.  Its  crystalline  structure  presents 
a  difficulty  in  the  manufacture  of  candles,  for 
when  cast  in  molds  it  contracts  on  cooling,  and 
leaves  small  spaces  between  the  crystals.  This 
has  been  obviated  by  mixing  the  stearin  with  a 
little  wax  or  paraffin  and  pouring  into  hot 
molds. 

Paraffin  (q.v.),  a  white,  crystalline  body,  ob- 
tained by  distillation  from  cannel  ccal,  etc.,  af- 
fords a  beautiful  white  and  clear  material  for 
candles,  and  having  thus,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
properties  of  wax  at  a  much  smaller  expense,  it 
is  much  used  for  this  purpose.  Ozocerite  (q.v.) 
is  another  oily  mineral  substance  used  for  can- 
dles.    For  candles  as  standards  of  illumination, 

see  PlIOTOMETBY. 

To  obviate  the  necessity  of  snuffing  candles, 
several  devices  have  been  adopted.  In  all  of 
them  the  object  is  effected  by  causing  the  wick 
to  bend  over  and  its  end  to  fall  outside  of  the 
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i;  and  thus,  by  coining  in  contact  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  to  be  completely  burned — tor 
mvuh  combustion  cannot  take  place  within  the 


For  the  use  and  signification  of  candles  in 
religious  worship,  see  Lights,  Use  or,  in  Pubuo 
WoasHip. 

CAUDLB,  Elegtrio.    See  Electrio  LioHrma. 

CAHDLEBEBBT,  Batbebbt,  Wax-Mtbtle, 
or  Tallow-Tbes  {Uyrica  cerifem),  A  small 
tree  or  9hrub  4  to  18  feet  high,  but  generally  a 
low-spreading  shrub,  a  native  of  ^e  eastern 
coast  r^ion  of  the  United  States,  but  most 
abundant  and  luxurious  in  the  South.  It  be- 
longs to  the  order  Myricaeea»,  distinguished  by 
naked  flowers,  a  drupaceous  fruit  (stone-fruit)  — 
the  scales  becoming  fleshy — and  a  single  seed. 
The  candleberry  h£is  evergreen,  oblong,  lanceo- 
late leaves,  with  two  small  serratures  on  each 
side  at  the  point,  sprinkled  with  resinous  dots. 
The  bark  and  leaves  when  bruised  emit  a  de- 
lightful fragrance.  The  small,  dry  drupes  or 
nuts  when  ripe  are  covered  with  a  greenish- 
white  wax,  which  is  collected  by  boiling  them 
and  skimming  it  off,  and  is  aften^^ards  melted 
and  refined.  A  bushel  of  berries  will  yield  four 
or  five  pounds.  It  is  used  chiefly  for  candles, 
which  burn  slowly,  with  little  smoke,  and  emit 
an  agreeable,  balsamic  odor,  but  do  not  give 
a  strong  light.  An  excellent  scented  soap 
is  made  from  it.  Myrica  gale  is  the  sweet 
gale  of  the  moors  and  bogs  of  Scotland,  well 
known  for  its  delightful  fragrance,  a  native  of 
the  northern  parts  of  the  world.  Several  spe- 
cies are  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  one 
of  which,  Uyrica  cordifolia,  bears  the  name  of 
wax-shrub,  and  candles  are  made  from  its  ber- 
ries. Uyrica  nagi,  a  Japanese  species,  is  a  tree 
from  40  to  60  feet  high  that  will  withstand 
some  froet.  It  prodiices  an  edible  fruit,  and  is 
cultivated  to  some  extent  in  California.  Myrica 
atplenifolia,  or  Comptofiia  asplenifolia,  is  com- 
mon in  the  United  States,  where  it  is  known 
as  siK'eet-fem. 

GAJn>I«S-ZT8H,  or  Euulohon  or  Oolaohait. 
(1)  A  fish  {Thaleichthya  Pacificua)  of  the  smelt 
family  (Argentinidie),  nearly  allied  to  the  cap- 
liu  (q-v.),  and  found  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of 
America  from  Oregon  northward.  (For  illus- 
tration,  see  WHiTEnsH,  etc.)  It  is  12  to  16 
inches  in  length,  has  a  somewhat  pointed  and 
conical  bead,  and  a  large  mouth.  The  color  is 
greenish-olive  on  the  back,  passing  into  silvery- 
white  on  the  sides  and  beUy,  sparsely  spotted 
with  dirty  yellow.  The  flesh  is  very  oily,  but 
the  oil  has  a  fine  flavor.  It  is  an  excellent  pan- 
fish,  its  flesh  being  far  superior  to  that  of  the 
trout.  Its  oil  is  sometimes  extracted  and  used 
as  a  substitute  for  cod-liver  oil.  The  Alaskan 
Indians  often  use  the  dried  fish  as  a  lamp,  bv 
merely  drawing  through  it  a  piece  of  rush  pith 
or  a  strip  from  the  inner  bark  of  the  cypress- 
tree  as  a  wick.  Immense  shoals  of  candle-fish 
approach  the  shorea  and  mouths  of  streams  in 
spring  and  summer,  when  they  are  taken  in  large 
quantities  by  the  Indians  in  canoes,  by  means  of 
a  flattened  pole  8  to  12  feet  long,  having  teeth 
origrnally  of  sharpened  bone,  but  now  of  iron, 
set  thiekly  along  the  edge  of  its  outer  end.  This 
is  swept  through  the  school  of  fish,  pricking  and 
matching  many,  which  are  then  skillfully  tossed 


into  the  boat.  The  Indians  formerly  made  ex- 
tensive use  of  the  oil  rudely  compressed  from 
these  flshes.  Consult  Swan,  in  Proceedings  United 
States  National  Museumy  Vol.  III.  (Washington, 
1881). 

(2)  A  local  name  in  San  Francisco  for  the 
Pacific  coalfish  {Anoploma  fimhriata). 

CANDLEMAS  (Engl,  candle  +  maaa).  In 
its  ecclesiastical  meaning,  the  feast  of  the  puri- 
fication of  the  Virgin  Mary,  observed  on  the 
second  of  February.  This  festival  is  very  strict- 
ly kept  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  there 
he'mg  a  procession  with  many  lifted  candles, 
and  those  required  for  the  service  of  the  ensu- 
ing year  being  also  on  that  occasion  consecrat- 
ed; hence  the  name  Candlemas  Day.  In  Scot- 
land this  day  is  one  of  the  four  term  days  ap- 
pointed for  periodical  annual  payments  of  money, 
interest,  taxes,  etc.,  and  of  entry  to  premises,  the 
three  other  term  days  there  being  Whitsunday, 
Lammas,  and  Martinmas.    See  Term.  

An  old  document  of  the  time  of  Henry  VTIT., 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, London,  concerning  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies in  the  English  Church,  speaks  thus  of 
the  custom  of  carrying  candles:  "On  Candlemas 
daye  it  shall  be  declared  that  the  bearyinge  of 
candles  is  done  in  the  memorie  of  Christe,  the 
spirituall  lyghte  whom  Simeon  dyd  prophecye 
[*a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles'],  as  it  is  redde 
in  the  churche  that  daye."  But  an  older  and 
heathen  origin  is  ascribed  to  the  practice.  The 
Romans  were  in  the  habit  of  burning  candles  on 
this  day  to  the  goddess  Februa,  the  mother  of 
Mars ;  and  Pope  Sergius,  seeing  it  would  be  use- 
less to  prohibit  a  practice  of  so  long  standing, 
turned  it  to  Christian  account  by  enjoining  a 
similar  offering  of  candles  to  the  Virgin.  The 
candles  were  supposed  to  have  the  effect  of 
frightening  the  devil  and  all  evil  spirits  away 
from  the  persons  Avho  carried  them,  or  from  the 
houses  in  which  they  were  placed.  An  order 
of  council  in  1584  pVohibited  the  ceremony  in 
England.  There  is  a  tradition  in  most  parts  of 
Europe  to  the  effect  that  a  fine  Candlemas  por- 
tends a  severe  winter.  In  Scotland  the  prognos- 
tication is  expressed  in  the  following  distich: 

••If  Candlemas  Is  fair  and  clear. 
There  'U  be  twa  winters  iu  the  year.** 

Christ's  Presentation,  the  Holiday  of  Saint 
Simeon,  and,  in  the  north  of  England,  the 
Wives'  Feast  Day,  were  names  given  to  Candle- 
mas Day.  Consult  Brand,  Popular  Antiquitiea, 
Bohn's  edition   (London,  1849). 

OAKBLE-NUT  {Aleuritea  triloba).  A  tree 
of  the  order  Euphorbiacew,  a  native  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  Madagascar,  Molucca,  Java,  etc., 
which  produces  a  nut  with  a  very  hard  shell 
and  a  kernel  good  to  eat  when  roasted,  although 
in  a  raw  state  it  possesses  in  a  slight  degree 
some  of  the  active  properties  so  common  in  the 
Euphorbiaceie,  and  is  apt  to  cause  purging.  It 
is  about  as  large  as  a  walnut.  An  excel- 
lent fixed  oil  is  procured  from  it,  used  both 
for  food  and  as  a  lamp-oil.  It  is  a  drying  oil, 
and  has  been  used  by  artists.  It  is  Imown 
as  country  walnut-oil  and  kekune-oiL  A 
valuable  dye  is  obtained  from  the  fruit.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Society  Islands,  after  slight- 
ly baking  these  nuts  in  an  o\en  and  removing 
the  shell,  string  them  on  rushes  to  be  used  for 
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torches,  which  are  made  by  inclosing  four  or 
five  strings  in  a  leaf  of  the  screw-pine  (Pan- 
danus).  The  lampblack  used  in  tattooing  was 
obtained  from  the  shell  of  the  candle-nut.  A 
gummy  substance  exudes  from  the  candle-nut 
tree,  which  the  South  Sea  Islanders  chew.  The 
candle-nut  tree  has  been  grown  in  Florida  and 
California.  Aleurites  cordata,  a  species  from 
the  south  of  China,  yields  an  excellent  lac. 

CANDaJSH,  Robert  Smith  (1806-73).  A 
founder  and  leader  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land. He  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  studied  in 
Glasgow,  was  licensed  in  1828,  and  from  1834 
until  his  death  was  minister  of  Saint  George's, 
Edinburgh.  In  the  General  Assembly  of  1839 
he  strongly  declared  in  favor  of  the  Free  Church 
party  of  the  Established  Church,  and  in  1843 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  formation  of  the  in- 
dependent body.  From  the  death  of  Chalmers 
(1847),  his  activity  and  eloquence  made  him  the 
controlling  spirit  of  the  Free  Church.  He  de- 
clined an  appointment  as  professor  of  divinity 
at  New  College,  but  in  1862  accepted  the  prin- 
cipalship  of  that  institution.  He  improved  the 
Free  Church  school  system,  and  aided  in  forming 
the  Evangelical  Alliance  (1845).  His  publica- 
tions include:  Contributions  Towards  the  Expo- 
sition of  the  Book  of  (Genesis  ( 1842 )  ;  On  the 
Atonement  (1845);  Eafamination  of  Mr.  MaU' 
rice*s  Theological  Essays  (1854);  Reason  and 
Revelation  (1859);  The  Two  Great  Command' 
ments  (1860);  and  a  posthumous  volume  of 
Sermons   (1874). 

OANDOLLE;  kftN'dOF,  De.  See  De  Candolue. 

CANDdN,  k&n-d6n'.  A  town  of  Luzon,  Philip- 
pines, in  the  Province  of  Ilocos  Sur.  It  is  situ- 
ated 29  miles  south  of  Vigan,  near  the  coast, 
on  which  it  has  a  port,  and  contains  a  telegraph 
station.  Th6  to\vn  dates  from  1591.  Popula- 
tion, in  1898,  15,797. 

CAN^DOTTB,  Mbs.  A  member  of  the  School 
for  Scandal  in  Sheridan's  comedy  of  the  latter 
title.  Under  the  guise  of  a  well-meaning  frank- 
ness she  is  able  to  exceed  even  Backbite  and 
Crabtree  in  acidity  of  speech. 

CANOJTIC  (N.  African).  A  South  Africaa 
jackal.    See  Jackal. 

GAUDY.     See  CoNFEcrnoiraBY. 

CAN^YS  (Gk.  k&v6vq),  A  loose  gown,  worn 
by  the  Medes  and  Persians  as  well  as  the  later 
Parthians  over  their  other  garments.  It  was  a 
long  flowing  robe  made  of  woolen  cloth,  which 
was  either  purple  or  of  some  other  brilliant 
color,  and  had  wide  sleeves.  In  the  sculptures  at 
Persepolis,  nearly  all  the  personages  are  repre- 
sented as  so  attired. 

CANDYTUJTT  (Eng.  Candy y  archaic  name 
for  the  island  of  Crete  +  tuft)  (Iberis),  A 
genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Crucifera.  The 
species  are  chiefly  found  in  the  countries  sur- 
rounding the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  the  name 
candytuft  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  that 
of  the  island  of  Candia,  the  name  Iberis  from 
Iberia  (Spain).  One  species,  Iberis  amara,  re- 
markable for  its  bitterness,  is  a  doubtful  native 
of  England.  Some  species  are  slightly  shrubby, 
some  are  herbaceous  perennials,  some  annuals. 
Candytuft  is  among  the  most  familiar  ornaments 
of  our  flower-gardens,  as  the  annual  white  and 
purple  candytuft  {Iberia  umbeUata),  the  sweet- 


scented  candytuft  (Iberis  odorata),  and  two 
slightly  shrubby  species,  Iberis  sempercirens  and 
Iberis  semperfiorens,  the  latter  of  which,  in  sufli- 
ciently  warm  situations,  continues  to  blossom 
throughout  the  whole  winter,  and  is  prized  for 
the  abundance  and  the  perfect  whiteness  of  its 
flowers.  There  are  about  a  dozen  well-known 
species  of  Iberis,  all  of  which  are  represented  in 
gardens  by  numerous  cultural  varieties. 

CANE,  or  KTSN,  kfin.  A  river  rising  in  Bun- 
delkhand,  India,  near  latitude  23*^  54'  N.,  and 
longitude  80  **  13'  E.,  and  after  a  north-north- 
east course  of  230  miles  entering  the  Jumna  in 
latitude  25**  47'  N.,  and  longitude  80*»  35'  E. 
(Map:  India,  C  4).  It  is  generally  too  rapid 
and  rugged  for  navigation,  but  during  the  ramy 
season  is  navigable  from  Banda,  30  miles  above 
its  confluence.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  match- 
less beauty  of  its  pebbles. 

CANEA,  kA-ne^A,  or  KHAKIA.  The  chief 
commercial  town  of  Crete,  and  capital  of  a  prov- 
ince (Map:  Greece,  E  6).  It  is  situated  on  the 
northern  coast,  and  occupies  the  site  of  ancient 
Cydonia.  The  present  city  is  of  Venetian  origin, 
and  dates  from  a.d.  1262,  when  a  colony  was  sent 
from  Venice  to  occupy  it.  The  object  of  its  foim- 
dation  was  to  keep  down  the  Greeks,  who  had 
been  in  arms,  and  at  open  war  with  their  Italian 
lords,  almost  without  intermission  from  the  day 
when  the  Venetians  flrst  set  foot  on  their  shores. 
Venetian  coats  of  arms  are  still  observed  over 
the  doorways  of  some  of  the  principal  houses. 
Canea  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall  and  deep 
ditch,  both  of  which,  however,  are  in  a  state  of 
great  dilapidation;  it  has  a  good  but  very  shal- 
low harbor.  Canea  exports  to  France  and  Italy 
oil,  soap,  wax,  etc.  The  population  in  1900  was 
21,025. 

GANEBBAXE.  A  dense  growth  of  Arundi- 
naria  macrospermoy  a  large  kind  of  reed  or 
grass,  indigenous  to  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
United  States.  It  grows  in  marshy  situations, 
where  it  attains  a  height  of  10  to  30  feet.  It  is 
of  a  genus  allied  to  the  bamboo  (q.v.).  The 
flowers  are  in  panicles.  The  young  growth  of 
this  cane  is  used  as  fodder,  but  the  quality  is 
rather  poor.  The  stems  supply  fishing-rods,  pipe- 
stems,  splints  for  baskets,  chair-bottoms,  mats, 
etc.  Arundinaria  tecta,  a  related  species,  by 
some  considered  a  variety,  is  smaller  and  more 
hardy.  It  is  found  as  far  north  as  Maryland  and 
southern  Illinois. 

CANE  BELLA  SCALA,  k&'nA  den&  ska^ft. 
See  ScAUL. 

CANEL^LA  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Med.  Lat.  ca- 
nella,  cinnamon)  {Canella  albOf  or  Canella  Win- 
terana),  A  small  tree  conunon  in  the  West  In- 
dies, and  in  the  south  of  Florida,  where  it  is 
often  called  wild  cinnamon.  The  fruit  is  a  small 
black  berry.  The  whole  tree  is  very  aromatic, 
and  its  flowers  are  extremely  fragrant.  The  bark 
of  the  young  branches  is  the  Canella  bark  of 
apothecaries,  also  known  in  commerce  as  white- 
wood  bark,  and  sometimes  called  white  cinnamon. 
It  forms  a  considerable  article  of  export  from  the 
Bahamas.  It  has  an  aromatic  fragrance,  re- 
garded as  intermediate  between  that  of  cinnamon 
and  that  of  cloves,  and  bitterish,  acrid,  pun- 
gent taste.  It  is  employed  as  a  stomachic  and 
stimulant  tonic,  and  as  an  aromatic  addition 
to  tonics  or  to  purgatives,  in  debilitated  condi' 
tions  of  the  digestive  organs. 
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GANEPH'OBI  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  icavtf^poi, 
koMiphoroi,  basket-bearers,  from  Gk.  Kdveov,  ka^ 
neoHj  basket  of  cane  +^/)etv,p^erein,  to  beieir). 
Girls  of  Athens  annually  selected  from  the  high- 
est families  to  walk  in  the  Panathenaic  and  other 
festiTal  processions,  carrying  on  their  heads  bas- 
kets containing  the  implements  and  apparatus 
necessary  for  a  sacrifice.  Their  graceful  atti- 
tudes (which  may  be  seen  on  the  friezes  of  the 
Parthenon  in  the  British  Museum)  suggested 
•ubjects  for  sculpture  to  some  of  the  ffreat  artists 
of  Greece.  Similar  statues  are  also  used  in 
architecture  to  support  light  entablatures,  and 
are  sometimes  identified  with  caryatides. 

CAHE-8TX0AB.     See  Sugabs. 

CAVEB  VEKAT^CI  (Lat.,  hunting-dogs). 
A  constellation  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  added 
by  Hevelius,  and  known  generally  as  the  grey- 
hounds of  Uevelius.  The  dogs  are  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  Asterion  and  Chara.  On  the 
cdestial  globe  they  are  represented  as  being  held 
ill  leash  by  Bootes,  and  apparently  pursuing  Ursa 
Major  (q.v.)  round  the  pole  of  the  heavens. 

CAfiETE,  kA-nyft'tA,  Manuel  (182291).  A 
Spanish  poet,  dramatic  writer,  and  critic,  bom 
in  Seville.  His  works  include  his  lyrics  Poeaiaa 
(1859),  which  possess  the  pathetic  quality  of  the 
verses  of  the  old  Sevilian  school,  but  are  marred 
by  their  unnatural  and  declamatory  tone;  and 
a  number  of  dramas,  which  have  received  high 
praise:  Un  rehato  en  Oranada  (1845)  ;  El  duque 
de  Alba  ( 1845)  ;  and  La  esperama  de  la  patria 
(with  Tamayo).  He  is  celebrated  chiefly,  how- 
ever, as  a  dramatic  critic.  In  this  capacity  he 
published,  among  other  works,  editions  of  the 
Farsas  y  ^glogas  of  Lticas  Fernandez  (1867)  ;  of 
La  tragedia  llamada  Jo8efina  (1870);  Teatro 
etpauol  del  siglo  XV L  (1885);  and  Eacritorea 
fpanolea  i  hispano-americanoa  (1884). 

CAHST,  kl&'nA,  El.    See  El  Canet. 

CAN^TTELD,  James  Hulms  (1847—).  An 
American  educator.  He  was  born  at  Delaware, 
Ohio,  graduated  in  1868  at  Williams  College,  and 
m  1872  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Michigan. 
He  practiced  law  from  1872  to  1877,  was  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Kansas  from  1877  to 
1891,  and  in  1891  became  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska.  From  1895  to  1899  he  was 
president  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  and  in 
the  latter  year  was  appointed  librarian  of  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York.  His  publications  in- 
clude Tawation:  A  Plain  Talk  for  Plain  People 
11883);  A  Short  Hiatory  of  Kanaaa  (1885); 
Local  (Government  in  Kanaaa  ( 1887 ) ;  and  The 
CoOege  Student  and  Hia  Prohlema  (1901). 

CAHO,  GAHOUEy  or  Kea.  An  instrument 
of  degrading  punishment  in  use  in  China.  It 
consists  of  a  large  wooden  collar  fitting  close 
round  the  neck,  the  weight  of  which  is  usu- 
ally from  50  to  60  pounds.  Gver  the  parts  where 
the  eang  fastens  are  pasted  slips  of  paper,  on 
which  the  mandarin  places  his  seal,  so  that  the 
culprit  may  not  be  relieved  until  the  full  term 
of  his  sentence  has  expired,  which  sometimes  ex- 
tends to  fifteen  days.  On  the  cang  is  also  In- 
Kribed,  in  large  letters,  the  offense  and  the  dura- 
tion of  the  punishment.  The  criminal,  having 
been  paraded  through  the  streets  by  the  police,  is 
then  left  exposed  in  some  thoroughfare  of  the  city. 
As  he  ifl  incapable  of  using  his  hands,  he  has  to 
be  fed  during  the  time  he  is  suffering  the  penalty. 


CAKQA  ABGXTELLES,  kao'g&  ftr-gtlyfts, 
JoBt  (1770-1843).  A  Spanish  statesman.  He 
was  an  active  opponent  of  Napoleon  and  an 
energetic  member  of  the  (Ik>rtes  of  1812,  but  on 
the  return  of  the  Bourbons  was  exiled.  Under 
the  restoration  of  the  Constitution  of  1812  in 
1820,  he  was  made  Minister  of  Finance,  and  in 
this  position  effected  many  reforms.  He  resigned 
in  1821.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Constitution 
in  1823  he  went  to  England,  but  returned  to 
Spain  in  1829,  and  was  appointed  keeper  of  the 
archives  at  Simancas.  He  was  the  author  of 
Elementoa  de  la  ciencia  de  hacienda  (1825) ;  Die- 
cionario  de  hacienda  (1827) ;  and  Obaervcunonea 
aobre  la  guerra  de  la  Peninaula  (5  vols.,  1833- 
36). 

cAjSraAS  de  ONIS,  kao^gfts  dk  6-nes'.  A 
town  of  Spain,  in  the  Province  of  Oviedo,  35 
miles  east  of  the  city  of  Oviedo.  It  is  known 
chiefly  for  its  connection  with  the  famous  Pelayo 
(q.v.),  and  the  reconquest  of  Spain  from  the 
Moors.  There  are  interesting  churches  in  this 
vicinity,  one  containing  the  tomb  of  Alfonso  I. 
Inscriptions  and  remains  of  bridges  indicate 
that  CAngas  de  Onis  was  of  some  importance 
tmder  the  Romans,  but  its  identity  has  not  been 
fixed.    Population,  in  1900  (commune),  8559. 

cAnOAS  de  TINEO,  kfto^gfts  d&  t^nft^d.  A 
town  of  northern  Spain,  in  the  Province  of 
Oviedo,  on  the  Rio  Xarcea,  37  miles  southwest  of 
Oviedo  ( Map :  Spain,  B  1 ) .  It  is  surrounded  by 
high  hills  and  possesses  an  interesting  bridge. 
Though  the  adjacent  region  is  rough  and  moun- 
tainous, it  is  well  watered,  and  agriculture  and 
stock-raising  are  carried  on.  There  are  manu- 
factures of  liquors,  flour,  and  linen  and  woolen 
goods.     Population,  in  1900   (commune),  23,658. 

CANQiE,  kftNzh,  Du.    See  Du  Cange. 

CAKGIAQI,  k&n-ja'j^,  or  CAMBIASO,  k&m- 
bya'sA,  LuiGi.    See  Cambiaso,  Luca. 

CAK  QBANDE  DELLA  SCALA,  k&n  griln^- 
dft  delli  sktt'lA.    See  Scala. 

CANICATTI,  ka'nfi-k&t't^.  A  city  in  Sicily^ 
28  miles  north  of  Licata,  in  a  rocky  valley  1500 
feet  above  the  sea  (Map:  Italy,  H  10).  It  has 
a  technical  school,  and  the  country  produces 
grain,  wine,  and  fruit,  and  contains  sulphur- 
mines.  Population  (commime),  in  1881,  20,000; 
in  1901,  24,564. 

CAKICHANA,  kft'nd-ch&^n&.  A  tribe  residing 
upon  the  Mamor6  River,  Bolivia,  between  13* 
and  14**  south.  They  were  formerly  savage  and 
brutal  cannibals  living  in  fortified  villages,  from 
which  they  made  constant  raids  upon  their  more 
peaceable  neighbors.  Notwithstanding  their 
savage  character  they  willingly  accepted  the 
Jesuit  missionaries,  and  are  now  gathered  into 
mission  villages.  Their  language  has  no  known 
afiinities. 

CANICULA  (Lat.  canicularis,  from  canicU' 
lua,  little  dog),  Caniculab  Days,  or  Dog-days, 
Caniculab  Yeab.  Canicula  was  an  old  name 
of  the  constellation  Canis  Minor  (q.v.)  ;  it  was 
also  used  to  denote  Sirius,  or  the  dog-star,  the 
largest  and  brightest  of  all  the  stars,  which 
is  situated  in  the  mouth  of  Canis  Major  (q.v.). 
From  the  heliacal  rising  (q.v.)  of  this  star 
(Sirius)  the  ancients  reckoned  their  dog-days^ 
or  dies  caniculareSy  which  were  40  in  niimber — 
20  before  and  20  after  the  rising  of  the  star. 
The  rising  of  the  dog-star  was  supposed  to  be 
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ike  oooasion  of  the  extreme  heat  and  the  diseases 
incidental  to  these  davs.  It  was  by  mere  accident 
that  the  rising  of  the  star  coincided  with  the 
hottest  season  of  the  year,  in  the  times  and 
countries  of  the  old  astronomy's.  Tfa«  time  of 
its  rising  depends  on  the  latitude  of  the  place, 
and  is  later  and  later  every  year  in  all  latitudes, 
owing  to  precession.  In  time,  the  star  may 
rise  in  the  dead  of  winter.  The  canicular  year 
w^s  that  known  among  the  Egyptians  and  Ethio- 
pians. It  was  computed  from  one  heliacal  rising 
of  Sirius  to  the  next,  and  ocmsisted  ordinarily  of 
366  days,  and  every  fourth  year  of  3«6.  This 
year  is  sometimes  called  the  heliacal  year.  The 
reason  for  computing  the  year  from  the  rising 
of  Sirius  seems  to  have  been  that,  at  the  time, 
the  heliacal  rising  coincided  with  the  greatest 
swelling  of  the  Nile, 

CAN^IDM  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Lat.  ccmia,  doff). 
A  family  of  carnivores,  the  dog  tribe,  now  usuidly 
classified  between  the  hyenas  and  the  bears. 
Their  whole  organixatioii  fits  them  to  be  less  ex- 
clusively  carnivorous  than  the  feline  tribe.  They 
have  generally  thtee  incisors  or  cutting  teeth, 
with  one  large  canine  tooth,  and  four  premolars 
on  each  side  of  the  jaw,  two  true  molars  on  each 
side  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  three  in  the  lower. 
The  true  molars  are  adapted  for  crushing  either 
bones  or  vegetable  food.  The  last  premolars  in 
the  upper  jaw  are  remarkably  large,  and  particu- 
larly adapted  for  cutting  flesh.  The  legs  are  com- 
paratively long,  the  claws  are  non-retractile,  and 
with  one  exception  (Lycaon),  the  toes  are  five 
in  front  and  four  behind.  The  thumb  is  small 
and  considerably  above  the  other  digits.  The 
muzzle  is  long,  the  ears  generally  erect  and 
pointed,  and  the  tail  more  or  less  bushy.  A 
peculiarity  of  the  dogs  is  their  habit  of  asso- 
ciation in  packs  and  of  pursuing  their  prey 
mainly  by  scent.  In  this  sense  they  are  extreme- 
ly keen,  they  have  good  eyesight  and  hearing,  and 
most  of  them  are  diurnal.  They  frequent  open 
uplands,  by  preference,  some  climbing  trees,  and, 
though  mostly  good  swimmers,  they  avoid  aquatic 
pursuits.  Most  of  them  occupy  dens  or  burrows, 
often  dug  by  themselves,  and  sometimes  placed 
in  groups.  See  Doo;  Fennbc;  Fox;  Fox-Dog; 
Jackal;  Hunting  Dog;  Wow,  etc. 

CAKTiyiA.  The  name  under  which  Horace 
reproaches  a  former  mistress,  Gratidia,  who 
proved  unfaithful  to  him.  He  immortalized  her 
in  an  ode  beginning  "Oh,  stay,  Canidia,  spare  thy 
rites  of  sorcery,"  in  which  she  is  described  as 
a  magic-making  hag. 

GANnVIXXS.  A  lieutenant-general  of  An- 
tony's army,  in  Shakespeare's  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra, He  surrenders  his  legions  and  his  services 
to  Capsar  on  bearing  of  the  result  of  the  sea-fight 
at  Actium,  since  "six  kings  (had)  already  shown 
him  the  way  of  yielding." 

CANIHA,  k&-n6'n&,  LuiGi  (1795-1856).  An 
Italian  architect  and  archaeologist,  born  in  Ca- 
sale.  He  was  professor  of  architecture  in  Turin 
and  superintended  the  excavation  of  the  Tuscu- 
lum  in  1839,  and  of  the  Appian  Way  in  1848.  He 
wrote  many  works  on  ancient  architecture  and  on 
Etruscan  and  Roman  archa&ology,  among  which 
are  Uarchitettura  antioa  descritta  e  dimostrata 
cot  monumenti  (1839-46)  ;  Aniioa  Etruria  marit- 
tima  (1846-51)  ;  and  Sioria  e  topografia  de  Roma 
antica  (1839-48),  and  published  a  number  of 
plans  and  maps  of  his  discoveries. 


CANINES,  kfi^ninz,  or  Canins  TtaCTH.     See 

Teeth. 

CANnH,  kA-n§^n6,  IIabco  Antonio  <  1822-91). 
An  Italian  publicist  and  poet,  bom  in  Veoioe. 
£fe  was  lor  a  time  «nployed  in  the  printing-offioe 
ot  the  OondoUere,  upon  the  BibUoteca  CIoaauM, 
edited  bv  Carrer.  Resuming  his  legal  studies  in 
Padua,  he  became  involved  in  political  troubles 
and  fled  to  Tuscany  in  1847,  axkd  his  subsequent 
share  in  the  disturbances  of  1849  in  Venice  and 
Rome  forced  him  to  seek  safety  in  Greece  and  the 
East.  Ment€f  fantajsim,  e  ouore,  a  volume  of 
poems,  appeared  in  Athens  in  1852.  For  a  while 
he  wrote  articles  for  the  Rumanian  papers,  till 
an  attack  upon  Napoleon  III.  caused  his  expul- 
sion from  Bucharest.  Returning  to  Italy,  he  was 
appointed  by  Rattazzi  secret  political  agent  in 
the  East,  and  at  the  same  time  entered  into  an 
understanding  with  Kossuth  to  form  a  league  of 
the  countries  in  the  Danubian  region.  In  1866 
he  joined  the  army  of  Garibaldi  and  afterwards 
went  to  France,  but  in  1873  returned  to  Italy. 
In  1876  he  a^tated  in  behalf  of  the  Servians, 
and  accompanied  the  Russian  Army  in  the  Rnaso- 
Turkish  War  of  1877-78  as  a  newspaper  oorre- 
spondent.  His  works  embrace  a  wi^  variety  of 
topics,  including  a  novel  in  verse  entitled  Oiorgio 
a  monaco  e  Leila  (1872)  ;  Bonetti  (1873)  ;  Odi 
Baffiche  {IS79)  ;  La  questione deW Epiro  (1879)  ; 
La  veritd  aulla  queetione  degli  Isrueliti  in  Huma- 
nia  ( 1879)  ;  Amore  e  dolore  ( 1880)  ;  and  II  Ubro 
delV  amore  ( 1886-87 ) ,  a  collection  of  love  poems 
translated  from  all  the  principal  langiisgoc  of 
Europe.  The  most  interesting  portion  oi  his  ad- 
venturous life  is  told  in  an  autobiographic  vol- 
ume, Vingt  ane  d*exil. 

CANISIUS,  k&nlshnt-tts,  Petbus  (a  Latin 
translation  of  his  Dutch  name,  De  Hond)  (1521- 
97 ) .  A  Jesuit  theologian  who  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  Ck>uncil  of  Trent.  He  was  bom  in 
Nimeguen,  May  8,  1521.  and  wae  educated  in 
Cologne  and  Louvain.  He  was  the  first  German 
to  join  the  Jesuit  Order  (1548)  ;  became  profes- 
sor of  theology  in  Ingolstadt,  1549;  was  preacher 
to  Ferdinand  I.  in  Vienna,  and  became  the  first 
provincial  of  the  Jesuits  in  Gennany  (1556). 
He  established  colleges  of  the  order  in  Prague, 
Freiburg  (Switzerland),  Augsburg,  and  Dillin- 
gen,  and  powerfully  contributed  to  the  check  of 
the  spread  of  Protestantism  whidi  the  Counter- 
Reformation  effected.  To  this  end  he  drew  up, 
in  1554,  in  Latin,  a  catechism  which  should  take 
the  same  place  as  Luther's;  it  has  been  very 
widely  used,  has  passed  through  more  than  400 
editions,  and  has  been  translated  into  French, 
German,  and  English.  He  died  in  Freiburg, 
Switzerland,  December  21,  1597,  and  was  beati- 
fied in  1864.  For  his  life,  consult:  Reiss  (Frei- 
burg. 1865);  P.  Drews  (Halle,  1894);  J.  B. 
Mehler  (Berlin,  1897)  ;  L.  Michel  (Lille.  1898)  ; 
and  A.  Kross,  CaniMua  in  Oeaterreich  (Vienna, 
1898)  ;  also,  his  Epistulw  et  Acta,  ed.  O. 
Braunsberger  (8  vols.,  Freiburg,  1896,  et  seq.). 

CA'NIS  MA^JOB  (Lat.,  the  Greater  Dog). 
A  constellation  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  be- 
low the  feet  of  Orion.  It  contains  Sirius,  the 
brightest  of  all  the  stars,  and  its  place  may  be 
found  by  means  of  this  star,  which  is  on  the 
continuation  of  the  line  through  the  belt  of 
Orion. 

CA'NIS  m^OB  (Lat.,  the  Lesser  Dog). 
A  constellation  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere.    It 
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U  oear  Canis  Major  and  just  below  Qemini. 
Procyon,  of  the  first  magnitude,  is  its  princi- 
pal star,  and  lies  in  a  direct  line  between  Sirius 
and  Pollux,  so  that  the  position  of  the  constella- 
tion may  be  found  by  means  of  this  star. 

CAinBTEB  (Lat.  caniatrum,  reed  basket,  Gk. 
tdvurrpov,  kanistron,  wicker  basket,  from  xdwa, 
kanna,  reed).  A  form  of  projectile.  For  smooth- 
bore guns  and  for  the  earlier  rifles,  canister 
consisted  of  a  cylindrical  tin  or  sheet-iron  case 
filled  with  small  cast-iron  balls  half  an  inch  to 
one  inch  in  diameter.  The  ends  were  usually 
wooden  disks  over  which  the  tin  or  iron  was 
crimped  and  tacked  down;  the  interstices  be- 
tween the  balls  were  either  filled  with  sawdust 
or  like  material,  or  the  balls  were  sunk  in  holes 
in  soft  wooden  disks,  which  were  piled  one  upon 
the  other.  Canister  is  little  used  in  modem 
high-pow^r  guns,  but  there  is  now  a  tendency 
toward  supplying  it  for  the  close-range  opera- 
tions of  gunboats  in  rivers  and  contracted  wa- 
ters, as  well  as  for  field  pieces.  See  Abtillebt; 
Field  Abtiijjcry;  Guns,  Naval;  Pbojbctilks; 
Hbeapnel;  Ordnakce,  etc. 

CANITZ,  kn^nlts,  Friedbich  Kudolf  Lud- 
WIG,  Baron  von  (1654-09).  A  Prussian  poet 
and  statesman.  He  was  born  in  Berlin,  ana  be- 
longed to  an  ancient  Brandenburg  family.  In 
1097  he  was  made  councilor  of  State;  in  1098, 
a  baron;  and,  after  serving  in  various  diplo- 
matic missions,  was  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to 
The  Hague  during  the  formation  of  the  Grand 
Alliance  (q.v.,  and  see  S0OCES8ION  WaB8). 
His  poems,  consisting  of  odes,  satires,  and  ele- 
gies, in  imitation  of  Boileau,  were  published 
after  his  death  by  J.  Lange,  under  the  title  ol 
Sebenstunden  untertchiedener  Gediehte  (1700, 
without  the  author's  name ;  with  Canitz's  name, 
1719).  Although  cold  and  without  originality, 
his  verses  had  the  merit  of  being  simple  and 
natural,  and  thus  assisted  in  the  reaction  against 
the  bombast  prevalent  among  his  contemporaries. 
His  most  popular  poem  is  his  elegy  written  on 
the  death  of  his  wife,  Dorothea  or  Doris  von 
Amim,  who  died  in  1695.  Consult:  Konig,  Dea 
freiherrn  von  Canitz  Oedichte,  with  a  biographi- 
cal sketch  <Ijeipzig,  1727)  ;  selections  from  his 
works  in  the  Dihliothek  deutacher  Dichter  dea  17, 
Jahrhunderts,  Vol.  XIV.  (Leipzig,  1838)  ;  Vam- 
hagen  von  Ense,  Biographiache  Denkmale,  Vol. 
IV.  (Berlin,  1824-45);  and  Lutz,  Canitz  und 
aein  Terhaltnis  zu  dem  franzoaiachen  Klaaaiciamua 
(Munich,  1887). 

CAHKEH  (Lat.  cancer,  cancer).  A  disease 
affecting  the  hoof  of  a  horse.  An  obstinate  in- 
flammation of  the  frog  and  sole  of  the  foot  of 
the  horse  may  follow  an  attack  of  thrush.  This 
malady  occurs  in  two  different  forms  —  in  the 
acute  stage,  when  the  malady  is  chiefly  local; 
and  in  the  chronic  stage,  when  the  constitution 
suffers,  and  all  local  remedies  fail  to  restore  a 
healthy  function  of  the  structures  of  ^e  foot. 

Sifwiptama. — It  usually  commences  by  dis- 
charge from  the  heels  or  the  cleft  of  the  frog 
of  the  horse's  foot.  The  horn  becomes  soft  and 
disintegrated,  the  vascular  structures  beneath 
become  inflamed,  and  the  pain  which  the  animal 
endures  is  severe,  making  it  very  lame.  Though 
there  is  no  constitutional  fever,  the  horse  he- 
«omes  emaciated  and  unfit  for  work.  During 
wet  weather,  and  on  damp  soil,  the  symptoms 
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increase  in  severity.  The  sore  stnictux«s  blasd 
on  the  least  touch,  and  considerable  fungoid 
granulations,  commonly  called  proud  flesh,  form 
rapidly.  Dirt,  cold,  and  wet  favor  the  produc- 
tion of  the  disease,  and  there  is  always  a  ten- 
dency to  relapse  when  once  an  animal  has  been 
affected. 

Treatment. — ^Pare  away  detached  portions  of 
horn,  and,  in  mild  cases,  i^rinkle  powdered  ace- 
tate of  copper  over  the  sore;  apply  over  this 
pledgets  of  tow,  fixed  over  the  foot  by  strips  of 
iron  or  wood  passed  between  shoe  and  foot.  In 
severe  cases,  tar  and  nitric  acid,  creosote  and 
turpentine,  chloride  of  sine  paste,  and  other  ac- 
tive caustics  have  to  be  used  for  a  time,  with  the 
regular  employment  of  pressure  on  the  diseased 
surface.  The  animal  requires  to  be  treated  con- 
stitutionally by  periodical  purgatives  and  altera- 
tives. Good  food,  fresh  air,  and  exercise  often 
aid  much  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease. 

CAKXSB.  A  disease  of  plants,  especially 
fatal  to  fruit-trees,  as  well  as  a  number  of  forest 
trees,  as  the  larch.  It  is  caused  by  the  fungus 
Nectria  ditiaaima,  and  usually  begins  in  the 
young  shoots  and  branches,  and,  gradually  pro- 
ceeding toward  the  trunk,  kills  the  tree  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years.  The  attack  of  the  fungus 
begins  most  readily  in  shoots  that  have  been  im- 
perfectly ripened  and  injured  by  frost,  or  which 
have  received  some  accidental  wound.  Those 
varieties  of  fruit-trees  which ,  have  been  long 
propagated  by  grafting  and  budding  are  most 
liable  to  it.  It  is  sometimes  cured  l>y  heading 
down  the  tree,  and  causing  it  to  throw  out  new 
branches.    See  Apple  Diaeaaea,  under  Apple. 

CAjMttWtt  flOBE,  A  small,  yellow,  round 
or  linear  sore,  very  tender,  and  forming  a  de- 
pression on  the  under  side  of  the  tongue  or  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  lips  or  cheeks.  It  is  tem- 
porary and  only  local,  and  may  be  removed  by 
the  application  of  solid  or  dissolved  silver  ni- 
trate, or  of  pure  carbolic  acid.  It  is  developed 
chiefly  among  children,  and  is  generally  caused 
by  digestive  derangements. 

CANKSBWOBK.  A  gregarious  caterpillar 
of  either  of  two  moths  of  the  geometrid  family 
Monocteniidffi.  One  is  on  the  wing  in  the  au- 
tumn and  the  other  in  the  spring.  The  moths 
of  the  spring  cankerworm  {Paleacrita  vemata) 
come  forth  from  the  chrysalis  in  the  spring,  but 
a  few  of  them  appear  in  the  fall  or  on  warm 
days  of  winter.  The  moths  of  the  autumn  can- 
kerworm {Alaophila  pometaria)  emerge  during 
October.  Some  few  may  delay  coming  out  until 
warm  days  in  winter.  The  moths  of  both  sexes 
of  the  autumn  cankerworm  differ  from  those  of 
the  spring  form  in  the  absence  of  abdominal 
spines.  The  autumn  form  pupates  in  the  ground 
in  well -spun  cocoons,  while  the  cells  of  the 
spring  forms  are  lined  with  only  a  few  threads 
of  silk.  The  body  of  the  caterpillar  of  the  au- 
tumn form  is  marked  by  six  light  longitudinal 
bands,  and  those  of  the  spring  form  by  eight. 
The  eggs  of  the  autumn  form  are  laid  in  regu- 
lar rows  or  masses,  and  are  truncated  in  form, 
while  those  of  the  spring  brood  are  ovoid  and 
are  laid  in  irregular  bunches.  Both  forms  agree 
in  that  the  caterpillars  feed  on  the  leaves  of 
fruit  and  shade  trees,  and  descend  to  the  ground 
to  pupate.  The  female  moths  of  both  forms  are 
wingless.    The  caterpillars  are  so  voracious  that 
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they  may  denude  whole  orchards  or  groves  of 
trees  in  a  lew  days  as  though  a  flame  had  swept 
through^  whence  has  arisen  the  local  name,  *fire- 
worm.*  This  is  the  worm  that  strips  currant- 
bushes  of  leaves  in  the  spring,  and  it  was  to  com- 
bat this  caterpillar  that  the  English  house-spar- 
row was  introduced  into  the  United  States ;  hut  it 
checked  the  cankerworms  but  little.  ( See  House- 
Spabbow.)  The  wingless  females  may  be  caught 
as  they  creep  up  the  trunk  of  a  tree  by  bands  of 
tarred  paper  or  other  sticky  substance  wrapped 
about  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  Shade-trees  may 
be  sprayed  with  Paris  green  in  water;  but  this 
poison  must  be  used  with  caution  on  fruit-trees. 

CANLASSI,  kAn-las's^,  GuiDO  (1601-81).  An 
Italian  painter,  bom  near  Kimini.  He  is  more 
often  called  *I1  Cagnacci.*  A  pupil  of  Guido 
Beni,  whom  he  imitated,  he  is  his  superior  as  a 
colorist.  ^Most  of  his  paintings  were  executed 
in  Vienna,  where  he  was  patronized  by  the  Em- 
l)eror  Leopold  I.  There  are  pictures  by  Cagnacci 
in  Rome  and  Florence,  but  his  best  works  are  in 
Germany  and  Austria. 

GAN'NA  (Lat.,  Gk.  icdwa,  kanna,  reed). 
A  genus  of  succulent  herbs  of  the  order  Scita- 
minaceae,  natives  of  warm  countries  in  both 
hemispheres,  and  extensively  cultivated  as  foli- 
age plants  for  heavy  or  mass  effects.  Stem  3  to 
14  feet  high,  unbranched,  leaves  large,  flowers 
mostly  red  or  yellow,  and  borne  irregularly  in  a 
terminal  raceme  or  panicle.  Many  varieties  are 
ip  cultivation.  The  dwarf  (seldom  exceeding  4 
feet),  large-flowered,  French  and  Italian  varie- 
ties are  most  in  favor,  and  are  much  used  as 
centrepieces  in  formal  beds  and  in  small  clumps 
in  borders.  Cannas  are  propagated  either  from 
seed  (new  varieties)  or  by  dividing  the  root- 
stock  and  planting  in  pots.  They  are  of  easy 
culture.  A  rich,  warm  soil  with  plenty  of  mois- 
ture is  desirable.  When  wanted  for  mass  effects, 
they  are  set  about  6  inches  apart  each  way,  after 
danger  of  frost  is  past.  The  flowers  should  be 
picked  as  soon  as  they  wilt,  to  prevent  the  for- 
mation of  seed,  and  thus  prolong  the  flowering 
season.  After  the  stalks  are  cut  in  the  fall,  the 
roots  are  stored  and  handled  like  potatoes  until 
wanted  for  planting.  The  roots  of  some  species 
of  canna  contain  considerable  amounts  of  starch. 
Canna  coccinea  is  sometimes  used  to  supply 
starch. 

CANNABICH,  kftn'n&blK,  Johann  GOnther 
Friedrich  (1777-1869).  A  German  geographer, 
born  in  Sondershausen.  He  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Jena,  was  in  1807  appointed  rector  of 
the  town  school  in  Greussen,  in  1819  became  pas- 
tor in  Niederbijsa,  and  in  1835  m  Bendelebcn. 
His  Lehrbiich  der  Oeographie  (1816;  18th  ed., 
2  vols.,  1870-76)  has  been  widely  circulated  in 
Germany.  His  other  works  include:  Neuestes 
Gemiilde  von  Frankreich  (2  vols.,  1831-32),  and 
Bilfshuch  beim  Unterricht  in  der  Oeographie  (3 
vols.,  1833-38). 

CANNABIS.     See  Hemp. 

CANN.2B1  (Lat.,  Gk.  Kdppai^  kannai,  reeds). 
An  ancient  town  of  South  Italy,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Aufidus  (Ofanto),  the  site  of  which 
is  9  miles  west  of  Barletta.  Here  on  August  2, 
P.c,  216,  Hannibal,  with  40,000  foot  and  10,000 
horse,  inflicted  a  terrible  defeat  on  a  Roman 
army  consisting  of  80,000  foot  and  6000  horse, 
under  the  consuls  Lucius  i^milius  Paulus  and 
Gains  Terentius  Varro.    The  Carthaginian,  who 


was  encamped  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aufidus, 
led  his  army  across  the  river,  and  offered  battle 
on  ground  unfavorable  for  the  Romans,  who  de- 
clined to  accept  the  challenge.  The  next  day 
he  followed  the  Romans  back  to  the  left  bank> 
and  the  contest  began  with  the  right  Roman  and 
the  left  Carthaginian  wing  resting  <m  the  river. 
Hannibal  arrayed  his  forces  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent,  so  that  when  the  Romans  repulsed  the 
Iberians  and  Gauls  and  pressed  forward  in  thick 
column,  the  Libyans  attacked  them  on  both 
flanks.  The  Carthaginian  cavalry  soon  over- 
whelmed the  Roman  horse,  and  then  fell  upon 
the  Roman  foot  from  the  rear.  Varro,  with 
seventy  knights,  escaped  to  Venusia,  and  a  few 
thousand  Romans  assembled  at  Canusium  from 
the  rout;  but  at  least  10,000  were  captured  and 
an  immense  number  killed,  among  them  ^Emilius 
Paulus.  Consult:  Reusch,  Die  Schlacht  hei  Can- 
ned (Altkirch,  1888)  ;  Solbesky,  Die  Schlacht  bet 
Cannw  (Weimar,  1888)  ;  and  Wilms,  Die  Schlacht 
bei  Cannes  (Hamburg,  1893). 

CANNEBI^BE,  ka'ne-byftr'  (Fr.,  from  Gk. 
Kawa^Cf  kannabis,  hemp ) ,  La.  The  chief  boule- 
vard of  Marseilles,  so  called  because  of  a  former 
rope-walk  there.  The  Marseillais  are  often 
called  'Children  of  the  Cannebiftre.' 

CANNEL  COAL  (said  to  have  turned  in  the 
drawling  pronunciation  of  the  miners  from 
candle-coal f  as  it  bums  with  a  bright,  candle- 
like flame).  A  dull,  fine-grained  variety  of  bi- 
tuminous coal,  which  has  a  conchoidal  fracture. 
Owing  to  its  very  high  percentage  of  volatile 
hydrocarbons,  it  is  specially  valuable  for  gas- 
making.  It  is  considered  by  some  to  be  derived 
from  the  accumulation  of*  animal  as  well  as 
plant  remains.  In  the  United  States,  the  Breck- 
en ridge  cannel  coal  of  eastern  Kentucky  is  the 
most  noted  occurrence,  though  it  is  also  found 
in  Ohio  and  Indiana.  Some  is  also  found  in 
Scotland,  and  is  there  known  as  parrot  coal.  See 
Coal. 

CAN^NELTON.  A  city  and  the  county-seat 
of  Perry  County,  Ind,,  140  miles  south  by  west 
of  Indianapolis,  on  the  Ohio  River  and  on  the 
Southern  Railroad  (Map:  Indiana,  C  5).  It  has 
fine  county  buildings.  The  city  is  an  important 
industrial  centre,  and  has  extensive  cotton-mills, 
lumber  and  flour  mills,  foundries  and  machine- 
shops,  and  manufactures  of  chairs,  hubs,  sewer- 
pipe,  pottery,  bricks,  etc.  There  are  coal-mines 
and  sandstone-quarries  in  the  vicinity.  Popula- 
tion, in  1890,  1991;  in  1900,  2188. 

CANNES,  kAn.  A  seaport  in  the  Department 
of  Alpes-Maritimes,  France,  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  Mediterranean,  about  22  miles  southwest 
of  Nice  (Map:  France,  N  8).  The  district  in 
which  it  lies  is  exceedingly  picturesque  and  very 
fertile.     Oranges,  lemons,  olives,  almonds,  figs, 

?eaches,  and  grapes  are  extensively  cultivated, 
laced  on  an  elevation  that  slopes  toward  the 
sea,  it  is  sheltered  from  the  northern  winds  by  a 
range  of  hills.  It  is  famed  for  its  salubrity,  is  a 
favorite  winter  residence,  and  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  resorts  in  France.  Its  architectural 
f«^atures  include  the  Abbey  Donjon,  built  about 
1070  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  Castrum  Mar- 
cellinum,  the  town  hall,  library,  and  museum  of 
antiquities  (1876).  There  is  considerable  trade 
in  fruit,  olive-oil.  soap,  perfumery,  and  salt  fish. 
Population,  in  1901,  30,420. 
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CAHNIBAIilSM.  The  practice  of  eating 
Jiuinan  flesh.  The  word  i8  derived  from  Caniba, 
a  variant  of  Carib,  the  name  of  the  West  In- 
dian tribe  among  whom  the  Spanish  discoverers 
first  noticed  the  custom.  The  practice  is  very 
widespread,  having  been  found  within  the  his- 
toric period  in  both  Americas,  in  Africa,  India, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  throughout  the 
Polynesian  islands.  Some  early  European  tribes, 
and  even  some  of  the  more  cultured  early 
heathen  nations,  have  also  been  accused  of  the 
same  practice.  By  some  students  cannibalism 
has  been  ascribed  to  economic  causes  merely,  but 
in  most,  if  not  all  cases,  the  custom  appears  to 
have  had  its  origin  in  the  superstitious  belief 
that  in  this  manner  the  qualities  of  the  person 
eaten,  particularly  if  a  brave  enemy,  might  be 
acquired,  or  his  post-mortem  ghost  existence  ut- 
terly destroyed  by  leaving  nothing  in  which  the 
spirit  might  still  find  lodgment.  In  some  tribes 
the  first-mentioned  idea  even  led  children  to  eat 
the  bodies  of  their  deceased  parents.  In  isolated 
instances  cannibalism  appears  to  have  been  dic- 
tated by  no  other  motive  than  that  of  mere  sav- 
age revenge.  Although  cannibalism  thus  appears 
to  have  l^n  originally  almost  a  religious  cere- 
monial, the  depraved  appetite  sometimes  grew 
to  such  an  extent  that  in  many  tribes  human 
flesh  became  a  regular  article  of  diet.  This  was 
especially  the  case  in  equatorial  Africa,  in 
some  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  among  the  Ta- 
puyan  tribes  of  Brazil,  and  on  the  headwaters  of 
the  Amazon.  The  ancient  Aztecs  annually  sacri- 
ficed thousands  of  human  victims  to  their  gods, 
the  bodies  being  afterward  eaten  by  the  populace. 
Cannibal  practices  are  still  common  among  the 
tribes  of  Vancouver  Island  and  the  northwest 
coast  of  North  America.  Occasional  ceremonial 
cannibalism  was  quite  general  among  the  In- 
dians of  the  United  States,  but  the  only  tribes 
which  practiced  it  to  any  great  extent  were  the 
Atakapa,  Tonka wa,  and  some  others  of  the  west- 
em  Gulf  Coast. 

CAH^VTET,  William  (1830— ).  A  Canadian 
author  and  physician,  bom  at  Thurlow,  Ontario, 
Canada.  He  graduated  at  Victoria  University 
and  studied  ro^icine  in  Toronto,  New  York,  and 
I^ndon.  During  the  Crimean  War  he  served  for 
a  time  in  the  Army  Medical  Department,  and 
after  his  return  to  Canada  became  professor  of 
general  pathology,  and  subsequently  of  surgery 
in  Victoria  University.  He  was  for  a  time  with 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  at  its  close  returned  to  Canada  and  resumed 
the  practice  of  medicine.  In  18C7  he  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Iptemational  Medical  Congress  in 
Paris,  and  contributed  a  paper  on  the  Indians  of 
British  North  America;  and  in  the  same  year 
he  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  Canadian 
Medical  Association.  For  many  years  he  was  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Canadian  Medical  Jour- 
nal, and,  besides  contributions  to  various  periodi- 
cals, he  has  published  Principles  of  Surgery 
(1860);  Settlement  of  Upper  Canada  (1869); 
Canadian  Nationality  (1875)  ;  and  The  Medical 
Profewion  in  Upper  Canada  (1894). 

GAK^INa,  Charles  John,  Earl  (1812-62). 
An  English  statesman,  Governor-General  of  India 
during  the  Great  Mutiny.  He  was  the  third  son 
of  the  celebrated  statesman  (]ieorge  Canning, 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  auc- 
oecded  to  the  peerage  as  Viscount  Canning  in 


1837.  In  1841  he  became  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
Ministry,  and  afterwards  was  chief  commis- 
sioner of  woods  and  forests.  When  Lord  Aberdeen 
came  into  office,  he  was  made  Postmaster-General, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  1856  he  succeeded  Lord 
Dalhousie  as  Governor-General  of  India.  His 
conduct  during  the  crisis  of  the  Indian  mutiny 
was  described  at  the  time  by  many  as  weak  and 
pusillanimous,  and  he  received  the  nickname  of 
'Clemency  Canning.'  With  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  better  known,  however,  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  he  acted  with  firmness  and  cour- 
age, combined  with  magnanimity  and  impartial 
justice.  In  1858  the  government  of  India  was 
transferred  from  the  East  India  Company  to  the 
Crown,  and  he  thus  became  first  Viceroy  of  India. 
In  1859  he  was  raised  to  an  earldom.  He  died 
in  London.  Consult  Cunningham,  Earl  Canning^ 
in  the  Kulers  of  India  Series  (London,  1891). 

CANNINO,  Geoboe  (1770-1827).  A  dis- 
tinguished British  statesman  and  orator,  bom 
in  London  April  11,  1770.  His  father,  who  died 
in  poverty  when  his  son  was  a  year  old,  came  of 
an  ancient  Bristol  family,  whose  ill-will  he  in- 
curred by  marrying  beneath  his  station.  His 
mother  earned  a  precarious  subsistence  on  the 
stage,  and  married  twice  again,  first  an  actor, 
and  after  his  death  a  Plymouth  linen-draper. 
Through  Canning's  filial  affection,  she  subse- 
quently lived  in  comfoi%  and  participated  in  his 
success  and  good  fortune.  When  eight  years  of 
age,  his  uncle,  Stratford  Canning,  a  banker,  pro- 
vided for  his  education  and  sent  him  to  Eton, 
where  he  soon  distinguished  himself.  He  founded 
a  school  magazine,  The  Microcosm,  for  the  copy- 
right of  which  a  publisher  paid  him  £50,  an  un- 
paralleled remuneration  for  a  school-boy  author. 
In  1788  he  proceeded  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford; 
the  following  year,  he  won  the  Chancellor's  prize 
with  his  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  in  1790  gradu- 
ated B.A.  He  entered  Lincoln's  Inn  and  studied 
law.  At  school  and  college  he  made  influential 
friends,  notably  the  Hon.  Charles  Jenkinson,  after- 
wards Lord  Liverpool,  and  at  his  uncle's  house 
met  Fox  and  Sheridan,  and  through  them  Burke 
and  other  well-known  men.  Burke  persuaded  him 
to  abandon  law  for  a  Parliamentary  career,  and, 
under  the  «gis  of  Pitt,  he  entered  Parliament 
as  member  for  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  in  1793. 
In  1796  he  became  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  in  1798  acquired  fame  as  an  orator 
and  statesman  by  his  speeches  for  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade,  and  against  making  peace 
with  the  French  Directory,  In  debates  on  other 
important  questions  he  supported  the  Ministry, 
not  only  by  voice,  but  also  by  his  pen  in  a  sa- 
tirical paper  called  the  Anti-Jacohin,  which 
lashed  the  *new  philosophy,*  promulgated  by  the 
French  Republicans.  In  1800  he  made  a  happy 
marriage  with  the  wealthy  heiress  Joan  Scott, 
sister  to  the  Duchess  of  Portland.  In  1801  Pitt 
resigned  and  Canning  joined  the  opposition 
against  the  Addington  Ministry,  but  excited 
serious  and  life-long  enmities  by  his  caustic  wit 
and  criticisms.  In  1804  Pitt  returned  to  power, 
and  Canning  became  treasurer  of  the  navy,  con- 
tinuing in  ofiice  until  Pitt's  death  in  1806.  Lord 
Grenville  offered  him  an  office  in  the  All-the- 
Talents  Ministry,  but  Canning  declined.  In  1807 
he  was  appointed  Foreign  Minister  in  the  Portland 
Cabinet,  and  displayed  brilliant  (jualifications. 
He  originated  Nelson's  secret  expedition  and  sei- 
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sure  of  the  Danish  fleet  at  Copenhagen,  which  up- 
set Napoleon's  northern  confederacy.  Differences, 
running  through  several  years,  with  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  culminated  in  1809,  and  led  to  a  duel,  in 
which  both  were  hit,  though  neither  was  serious- 
ly injured.  In  1812  Canning's  eloquence  was  en- 
listed in  favor  of  Catholic  emancipation.  The 
same  year  Liverpool  sent  him  to  Parliament^ 
and  repeated  the  honor  three  successive  times. 
In  1814  he  was  ambassador  at  Lisbon,  and  in 
1816,  on  his  return,  became  president  of  the 
Board  of  Control.  He  supported  the  Liverpool 
Ministry  in  their  repressive  measures  until  1820, 
when  he  resigned  in  consequence  of  the  govern- 
mental action  against  Queen  Caroline.  He  was 
on  the  eve  of  departure  for  India  as  Governor- 
General  in  1822,  when  the  suicide  of  his  former 
antagonist  Castlereagh  called  him  to  the  head  of 
foreign  affairs.  In  this  capacity  he  infused  a 
more  liberal  spirit  into  the  Cabinet,  asserted  the 
independence  of  British  politics  against  entan- 
glement with  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  gave  new  di- 
rection and  impetus  to  commerce  by  a  gradual 
suspension  of  the  prohibitive  system.  He  ar- 
ranged the  relations  of  Brazil  and  Portugal, 
drew  the  Freuch  Cabinet  into  agreement  with  the 
British  respecting  Spanish  American  affairs,  and 
was  the  first  to  recognize  the  free  States  of 
Spanish  America,  when  he  pronoimced  his 
famous  dictum  that  "the  New  World  had  been 
called  into  existence  to  'redress  the  balance  of 
the  Old,  and  would  in  time  outweigh  and  topple 
over  the  fabrics  of  kingcraft,  upon  which  so 
many  wise  men  had  labored  for  thousands  of 
years."  He  promoted  the  treaty  combining  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Kussia,  for  the  settlement  of 
the  affairs  of  Greece;  protected  Portugal  from 
Spanish  invasion,  and,  among  other  important 
home  measures,  prepared  the  way  for  the  repeal 
of  the  com  laws.  In  February,  1827,  paralysis 
attacked  his  old  friend  the  Earl  of  Liverpool, 
and  Canning  was  called  upon  to  form  a  new  ad- 
ministration. His  health,  however,  succumbed 
to  the  cares  of  office,  and  he  died  at  Chiswick 
on  August  8  in  the  room  where,  twenty-one  years 
earlier.  Fox  had  died.  He  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  near  Pitt.  Consult:  Rueder, 
O.  Canningy  sein  //eben,  etc,  (1827);  Canning's 
Speeches,  edited  by  Therry  (6  vols.,  2d 
ed.,  London,  1830)  ;  Stapleton,  Political  Life  of 
Canning  (London,  1831)  ;  Stapleton,  George  Can- 
ning and  His  Times  (London,  1869)  ;  Lord  Dall- 
ing.  Historical  Characters  (London,  1867).  For 
the  best  account  of  Canning's  connection  with  the 
negotiations  preceding  the  War  of  1812,  see 
Henrv  Adams,  History  of  the  United  States  (9 
vols.,*  New  York,  1889-91). 

CANNING,  Sir  Samuel  (1823—).  An  Eng- 
lish  telegraphic  engineer,  bom  in  Wiltshire.  He 
was  a  pioneer  in  the  manufacture  and  submer- 
sion of  cables  for  submarine  telegraphy,  was 
engineer-in-chief  of  the  Atlantic-cable  expedi- 
tions of  1865-66  and  1869,  and  laid  lines  from 
England  to  Malta,  Alexandria,  and  Gibraltar. 

CANNINO,  Sir  Stbatford.  See  Stratfobd 
DE  Redcliffe,  Viscount. 

CANNING  INDUSTBY.     See  Foods,  Pbes- 

EBVATION   OF. 

CANNTZZABO,  kftn'nA-tsd'rA,  Staihslao 
(1820 — ).  A  celebrated  Italian  chemist.  He 
was  bom  in  Palermo,  and  studied  medicine  and 
chemistry  in  his  native  city  and  later  in  Pisa. 


In  1852  he  became  professor  of  chemistry  in  Ales- 
sandria, in  1857  in  Genoa,  in  1860  in  Palermo, 
and  in  1870  in  Rome.  In  1871  he  was  made  a 
Senator.  Cannizzaro  was  one  of  the  ablest  de- 
fenders of  Gerhardt's  views,  and  the  introduction 
of  Avogadro's  rule  into  science  is  due  almost 
entirely  to  the  clearness  with  which  be  grasped 
the  distinction  between  atomic  and  molecular 
weights.  His  work  has  thus  given  a  powerful 
impulse  to  the  development  of  modem  chemistry. 
Among  his  minor  contributions  may  be  mentioned 
the  discovery  of  benzyl -alcohol  and  of  cyanamide. 
Ostwald's  series  of  Klassiker  dcr  exakten  Wis- 
senschafien  includes  Cannizzaro*s  Ahriss  eine9 
Lehrganges  der  theoretischen  Chemie  (Leipzig, 
1891;  first  published  in  1858).  See  also  Chem- 
i8tbt;  avoqadbo's  kule;  atoiao  weights; 
Molecules — Moleculab  Weights. 

CANNOCK.  An  important  coal-mining  and 
iron-manufacturing  town  in  Staffordshire,  Eng- 
land, situated  in  the  ancient  royal  forest  of  Can- 
nock Chase,  7^4  miles  northwest  of  Walsall 
(Map:  England,  E  4).  Population,  in  1891, 
20,600;  in  1901,  24,000. 

CANNON  (Fr.  canon,  gun,  from  Med.  Lat. 
canon,  tube,  Lat.  canna,  reed ;  cSnfused  with  Gk. 
Kav6v^  kandn,  straight  rod,  rule).  Artillery  weap- 
ons not  capable  of  being  carried  and  fired  in 
the  hands,  and  from  which  projectiles  are  thrown 
by  the  expansive  force  of  gases,  produced  by  the 
combustion  of  an  explosive.  They  are  either 
smooth-bore  or  rifled.  The  former  class  of  can- 
non, which  are  now  obsolete,  were  used  to 
fire  spherical  projectiles,  while  from  the  latter 
oblong  projectiles  are  discharged.  Cannon  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes:  First,  guns,  or 
those  cannon  in  which  the  length  of  the  bore  is 
relatively  great  in  comparison  to  the  calibre; 
second,  mortars,  or  those  cannon  in  which  the 
length  of  the  bore  is  relatively  small  in  compari- 
son with  the  calibre;  third,  howitzers,  or  those 
cannon  whose  relative  length  and  calibre  place 
them  between  the  other  two  classes.  They  may 
also  be  classified  according  to  their  use  into 
moimtain  artillery,  field  artillery,  siege  artil- 
lery and  seacoast  or  fortress  artillery,  a  clas- 
sification which  will  be  observed  in  this  work. 
A  further  classification  divides  them  into  those 
in  which  the  powder-charge  is  inclosed  in  a  me- 
tallic cartridge-case  and  those  using  a  cartridge- 
bag.  The  former  group  is  subdivided  into  ma- 
chine-gims,  revolving  cannon,  and  rapid-fire 
guns.  As  to  construction,  cannon  are  divided 
into  those  made  of  a  single  piece  and  those  built 
up  of  two  or  more  pieces,  as  is  now  usually  the 
case.  Built-up  cannon  are  eith^  composed  of 
steel  forgings,  having  a  tube  extending  through 
the  length  of  the  bore,  with  superposed  concen- 
tric hoops,  or  a  tube  with  the  remainder  of  the 
wall  composed  entirely  or  in  part  of  a  rectangu- 
lar, circular,  or  ribbon  form  of  wire.  Service 
cannon  in  the  United  States,  excepting  machine- 
guns,  are  generally  of  the  built  up,  forged-steel 
type.  See  Ordxance  ;  Abtillery  ;  Coast  Abtil- 
LERY :  Field  Artillery  ;  Guns,  Naval  ;  Howrrz- 
kr;  Machine  Guns;  Rapid-Fire  Guns;  and 
Siege  Guns  for  descriptions  and  illustrations 
of  various  forms  of  cannon. 

CANNON,  George  Q.  (1827-1901).  An  influ- 
ential leader  of  the  Mormon  Church.  He  waa 
bom  in  Liverpool,  England,  was  early  converted 
to  the  Mormon  faith,  and  accompanied  his  pai^ 
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cuts  to  NauToo»  111.,  about  1844.  He  was  one 
of  the  flnt  Mormon  settlers  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  in 
1850,  translated  the  Book  of  Mormon  into  the 
Hawaiian  language,  and  after  his  return,  in  1854, 
edited  soceessiTely  the  Western  Standard  and 
the  Deseret  Xetcs  in  the  interest  of  the  Church. 
He  was  sent  to  Washington  with  W.  H.  Hooper 
in  1862  to  urge  the  i^mission  of  Utah  as  a 
State,  was  in  charge  of  the  Mormon  mission  in 
£Bgland  from  1862  to  1864,  and  from  1872  until 
1881  was  the  Territorial  delegate  of  Utah  to 
Congress.  He  held  various  positions  of  impor- 
tance in  the  Church,  including  that  of  first  coim- 
cilor  after  1880,  was  a  member  of  the  Legislative 
Council  of  UUh  in  1865,  1866,  1869,  1870,  1871, 
and  1872,  and  wrote  a  number  of  pamphlets  in 
support  of  Mormonism. 

CAKHOH,  Joseph  O.  (1836—).  An  Ameri- 
can lawyer  and  Congressman,  bom  at  Guilford, 
N.  C.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Illinois, 
from  1861  to  1868  was  State's  attorney  in  Ver- 
milion County,  and  from  1873  to  1801  served  as 
a  Republican  in  the  Federal  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. By  successive  reflections  he  held  the 
same  office  from  1893  to  1903.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  in  the 
Fifty-fifth  and  Fifty-sixth  Congresses. 

CAHVOH-FOUHDING.    See  Obdnance. 

CANVSTATT,  k&n'st&t.  A  town  of  the  King- 
dom of  Wttrttemberg.  It  is  beautifully  situat^ 
on  both  aides  of  the  Neckar,  which  is  crossed  by 
three  bridges,  about  three  miles  northeast  of 
Stuttgart,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  an  elec- 
tric street  railway  line  (Map:  Germany,  C  4). 
The  newer  portion  of  the  town  is  well  built,  with 
handsome  streets  and  pleasant  recreation 
grounds.  It  is  chiefly  notable  on  account  of  its 
saline  and  chalybeate  springs,  which,  with  its 
mild  and  healthful  climate,  have  made  it  a  favor- 
ite watering-place.  Of  late  years  Cannstatt  has 
entered  to  a  considerable  extent  into  industrial 
pursuits,  and  has  flourishing  manufactures  of 
machinery,  cooking  utensils,  woolen  goods,  etc. 
It  owes  its  origin  to  the  Romans,  of  whose  pres- 
ence there  are  still  found  many  traces.  It  suf- 
fered much  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and 
through  the  repeated  invasions  of  the  French. 
It  was  the  scene  of  the  victory  of  the  French 
under  Moreau  over  the  Austrians  under  Arch- 
duke Charles,  July  21,  1796.  Population,  in 
yl890,  19,800;  in  1900,  26,500. 

CAJTO,  ka'n6,  Alonso  (1601-67).  A  Spanish 
sculptor,  architect,  and  painter.  He  was  born 
in  Granada  and  studied  sculpture  under  Mon- 
tafies  and  painting  under  Pacheco  at  Seville. 
In  1637,  in  consequence  of  a  duel,  he  fled  to 
Madrid,  where,  through  the  influence  of  Velaz- 
quez, be  was  appointed  court  painter.  The  story 
that  he  was  compelled  to  flee  to  a  monastery 
because  suspected  of  the  murder  of  his  wife, 
and  that  he  afterward  proved  his  innocence  on 
the  ra<^  is  now  discredited.  In  1651,  at  his  own 
requent,  he  was  made  a  canon  of  Granada,  where 
he  rended  until  his  death.  Because  of  the  versa- 
tiKtr  of  his  talents  and  the  high  character  of  his 
work,  Cmno  has  been  frequently  called  the  Spanish 
Michelangelo.  His  painting  was  good  in  color 
and  careful  in  design,  as  is  witnessed  by  his 
admirable  pen-and-ink  studies,  but  his  work  is 
rather  eclectic  than  original.  Since  the  disjoin- 
UoB  of  tbe  monasteries,  his  numerous  paint ingii 


have  been  much  scattered.  The  Cathedral  of 
Granada  possesses  many  fine  examples,  and  there 
are  six  in  the  Prado.  He  is  also  represented 
at  Munich,  Berlin,  and  Saint  Petersburg.  His 
sculpture,  mostly  of  colored  wood,  is  frankly 
realistic  in  technique,  simple  in  pose,  and  intense 
in  expression. 

CAKOy  k&^nd,  Juan  Sebastian  del  (  ?  - 
1526).  A  Spanish  navigator,  bom  in  Guetaria. 
He  became  captain  of  a  vessel  trading  with  Africa 
and  the  Levant^  and  commanded  one  of  the  five 
vessels  of  Magellan's  famous  expedition.  After 
Magellan's  death  (April  27,  1621)  he  succeeded 
the  deposed  Carabello  as  chief  of  the  expedition, 
and,  having  visited  the  Moluccas,  reached  Spain 
with  one  ship  in  1522,  being  thus  tbe  first  to  cir- 
cumnavigate the  globe.  He  was  appointed  second 
in  command  to  Iboaisa  in  another  expedition  of 
five  vessels  which  set  sail  July  25,  1525.  In  the 
Pacific,  storm  and  disease  attacked  the  vessels, 
and  Cano  died  on  August  4,  1526.  The  Victoria, 
in  which  he  had  accomplished  his  first  voyage, 
was  long  preserved  at  Seville. 

CANO,  Melcuiob  (1509-60).  A  Spanish  theo« 
logian.  He  was  born  at  Tarancon  in  SpAin,  en- 
tered the  Dominican  order  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
and  was  ordained  priest  in  1531.  He  was  em- 
ployed for  years  in  teaching  theology,  and  gained 
the  professorships  at  Alcantara  (1543)  and 
Salamanca  (1546)  over  formidable  competitors. 
He  was  a  determined  opponent  of  the  newly 
foimded  Society  of  Jesus,  objecting  to  its  marked 
departures  from  the  traditions  of  the  older  orders. 
Charles  V.  sent  him  to  the  Council  of  Trent  as 
theologian  in  1551,  and  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  its  deliberations.  A  year  later,  again 
on  the  Emperor's  nomination,  he  was  conse- 
crated Bishop  of  the  Canary  Islands;  but  for 
some  unknown  reason  he  never  took  possession 
of  his  see,  retiring  to  the  monastery  of  Piedra- 
hita,  and  spending  the  rest  of  his  life  in  theo- 
logical study  and  works  of  charity.  The  first 
edition  of  his  epoch-making  work,  De  Looia  Theo- 
logicis^  on  the  sources  of  theological  knowledge, 
appeared  in  Salamanca  in  1563,  followed  by  more 
than  thirty  other  editions;  his  complete  works 
were  published  in  Padua,  in  1720.  Consult  Fer- 
min  Caballero,  Vida  del  ilustre  Fray  Melchior 
Cano  (Madrid,  1871). 

CAKOEy  and  CANOEING  (Sp.  canoa,  canoe, 
from  Carib  candoa).  Strictly  speaking,  a  canoe 
is  a  light  boat  designed  to  be  propelled  by  a  pad- 
dle held  in  the  hands,  without  any  fixed  support ; 
and  in  the  main  that  is  correct,  although  in 
some  cases  canoes  have  an  auxiliary  sail,  to  be 
used  under  favorable  conditions;  and,  for  mod- 
em sporting  purposes,  some  use  sails  only  and 
no  paddles. 

Early  canoes  were  merely  a  few  thin  strips  of 
wood  laid  across  each  other  at  various  angles, 
tied  together,  and  bent  upward,  so  as  to  form  a 
frame  much  like  an  umbrella-frame  upside  down. 
Over  that  a  skin  was  stretched  and  sewn.  With 
this  primitive  canoe  rivers  and  estuaries  were 
crossed.  It  existed  until  quite  recent  times  in 
America,  and  does  so  to-day  in  the  Irish  and 
Welsh  coracle. 

The  tree,  hollowed  either  by  nature  or  fire, 
was  the  second  stage  of  evolution,  and  canoes  of 
this  kind  are  common  on  the  African  rivers  to- 
day. Upon  them  the  bulk  of  the  commerce  of 
the  continent  was  carried  until  lately,  and  it  i» 
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therefore  not  surprising  to  find  specimens  of 
them  in  the  familiar  dugout  of  the  Southern 
States.  The  islands  of  the  Pacific,  depending 
upon  the  adjacent  seas  for  material  sustenance, 
and  having  little  available  timber,  naturally  pro- 
duced the  first  builders  who  made  a  canoe  out  of 
planks.  Those  in  Samoa  are  regularly  built 
of  several  pieces  of  wood  of  irregular  shape,  fas- 
tened together  with  sennit  and  cemented  all  over 
with  gum  from  the  bark  of  the  breadfruit-tree, 
to  prevent  their  leaking.  WTiere  the  South  Sea 
Islanders  had  larger  timber,  as  did  the  Philip- 
pine Islanders,  they  built  from  a  single  tree- 
trunk,  with  an  outrigger,  and  sometimes  two, 
excepting  on  the  canals  and  rivers,  where  the 
space  was  too  narrow  for  them.  In  some  of  the 
islands  two  canoes  were  lashed  together,  like  the 
catamaran  (q.v.)  ;  in  others,  fixed  outriggers 
extended  from  each  side.  In  fact,  the  design  and 
method  of  propelling  the  canoes  of  Polynesia  are 
endless  in  variety,  but  all  masterpieces  of  adap- 
tability to  the  conditions  of  their  locality  and 
their  use.  Wonderful  sailors,  too,  are  the  natives 
who,  in  them,  undertake  even  long  sea  voyages, 
far  out  of  the  sight  of  land,  in  passing  from  one 
group  of  islands  to  another.  The  coasts  of  the 
mainland  of  Siam,  Burma,  and  China  swarm 
with  canoes.  America,  too,  has  a  great  variety, 
from  the  skin-covered  bones  which  the  Eskimo 
paddles  in  the  Arctic  seas  to  the  shallow  canoe 
which  the  Seminole  poles  in  the  Everglades  of 
Florida.  But  probably  the  perfection  of  canoe- 
building  in  America  was  accomplished  by  the 
primitive  inhabitants  of  the  wilderness  of  waters 
in  the  great  Northwest,  who  stretched  the  bark 
of  the  birch  over  a  framework  of  marvelous  lines 
and  produced  a  craft  which  for  lightness,  safety, 
and  endurance  has  no  equal  in  the  world;  and 
lightness  tells  where  the  necessities  of  portaging 
over  heights  of  land,  from  watershed  to  water- 
shed, and  around  waterfalls  or  rapids,  is  a  fre- 
quent necessity.  In  this  canoe  the  canoeist 
kneels  facing  the  bow  and  applies  the  force  of 
his  paddle  either  on  one  side  entirely,  correcting 
its  force  by  trailing  it  as  a  rudder,  or  alternately 
first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  It  is 
possible  to  paddle  one  of  these  canoes  from  Lake 
CJeorge  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  if  the  canoeist 
turned  north  instead  of  south  he  could  go  to  the 
Arctic  Sea. 

Modern  canoeing  as  a  sport  largely  owes  its 
popularity  to  two  men  in  England  who  built 
canoes  capable  of  being  either  paddled  or  sailed, 
and  took  long  pleasure  journeys  in  them — John 
Macgregor  in  the  Rob  Roy  between  1866  and 
1869,  and  Baden-Powell  in  the  Nautilus,  The 
sport  rapidly  spread  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, dividing  itself  into  two  schools,  sailing  and 
paddling,  and  naturally  into  two  classes  of  de- 
signs. The  Canadian  (or  birch-bark  pattern), 
open  and  undecked,  built  of  basswood  or  cedar, 
or  even  paper  or  canvas,  was  chosen  by  the  pad- 
dling fraternity.  The  sailors  took  for  their  first 
ideas  the  two  English  boats,  the  Rob  Roy,  a  lap- 
streak  built  of  cedar  strips,  about  14  feet  long 
by  26  inches  broad,  excellent  for  easy  rivers  and 
coasting,  but  bad  for  rapids  and  portaging,  or  the 
yautiluSf  which  was  designed  exclusively  for 
sailing.  American  ingenuity  soon  busied  itself 
with  inventions,  and  every  device  which  could 
lessen  weight  was  adopted.  Charles  B.  Vaux  in- 
vented the  stationary  deck  seat  and  tiller  about 
1882.     Paul  Butler  added,  four  years  later,  the 


sliding  seat,  on  which  the  canoeist  balances  awaj 
out  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  more  like  an  acro- 
bat than  a  sailor.  Then  followed  years  of  elab- 
oration in  reefing  and  lowering  sails,  ending  with 
the  adoption  of  standing  sails  which  cannot  be 
lowered  or  reefed;  and  experiments  with  folding 
centreboards  without  number.  Finally,  the  well 
or  cockpit  was  done  away  with,  save  a  depression 
in  the  deck,  of  small  size,  and  some  six  inches 
deep.  This  tendency  to  convert  the  canoe  into  a 
machine,  and  the  consequent  winning  of  every  con- 
test by  the  few  men  who  could  handle  them,  has 
been  largely  responsible  for  the  lessened  interest 
in  canoe-racing  contests,  but  as  a  pleasant  sport 
and  siunmcr  pastime  it  still  numbers  its  devotees 
by  thousands. 

In  America,  the  New  York  Canoe  Club  was 
founded  in  1871.  The  American  Canoe  Associa- 
tion holds  an  annual  meeting  extending  over  a 
fortnight,  the  first  week  of  which  is  devoted  to 
camping  out  and  cruising,  and  the  second  to  rac- 
ing. It  associates  the  Northern  (Canadian  Asso- 
ciation, with  47  clubs),  the  Eastern  (Atlantic, 
with  32  clubs),  the  Central  (with  26  clubs),  and 
the  Western.  Each  of  these  divisions  holds  sec- 
tional meetings,  but  numerous  clubs  exist  which 
do  not  belong  to  any  association. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  Royal  Canoe  Club  was 
formed  in  1866,  and  it  has  ever  since  been  the 
principal  organization,  with  headquarters  at 
Kingston-on-Thames,  near  London.  There  is  an- 
other, the  British  Canoe  Association,  which  de- 
votes its  attention  entirely  to  cruising. 

Consult:  Macgregor,  A  Thousand  Miles  in  the 
Rob  Roy,  The  Rob  Roy  on  the  Baltic,  and  The 
Rob  Roy  on  the  Jordan  and  the  Red  8ea  (Lon- 
don, 1874)  ;  Baden-Powell,  Canoe  Traveling 
(London,  1871);  Holding,  Watery  Wanderings 
(London,  1886)  ;  Canoeing  and  Camping  Out 
(Bell's  Handbooks,  London,  1893)  ;  Vaux,  Canoe 
Handling  (New  York,  1888)  ;  Henshall,  Camp- 
ing and  Canoeing  in  Florida  (Cincinnati,  1884)  ; 
Neide,  The  Canoe  Aurora*s  Cruise  from  the  Adi- 
rondacks  to  the  Gulf  (New  York,  1885) ;  Ste- 
phens, Canoe  and  Boat  Building  (New  York, 
1891). 

CANOK  (OF.  canone.  Late  Lat.  canonicus, 
from  Lat.  canon,  rule,  Gk.  kov^,  kanOn,  straight 
bar,  rule,  norm).  An  ecclesiastic  not  belonging 
to  any  of  the  religious  orders,  but  living  in  a  com- 
munity under  a  definite  rule  of  life.  As  early  as 
the  Fourth  Century,  Eusebius  of  Vercelli  (died 
C.371)  united  the  clergy  of  his  see  city  into  such 
a  community,  and  the  example  was  followed  in 
the  Fifth  by  Saint  Augustine  at  Hippo.  There 
are  indications  of  the  early  existence  of  the  insti- 
tution at  Tours,  at  Rheims,  and  at  the  Lateran 
in  Rome;  but  it  was  not  common  until  the  end 
of  the  Eighth  Century.  Its  origin  is  sometin[ie9 
erroneously  ascribed  to  Chrodegang,  Bishop  of 
Metz  from*  742  to  766 ;  but  his  real  service  was 
the  reduction  to  writing  of  a  rule  of  life,  which 
was  adopted  by  many  other  bodies  of  canons.  It 
was  taken  partly  from  the  rule  of  Saint  Bene- 
dict (he  was  a  Benedictine  himself),  and  partly 
from  the  traditions  of  the  Lateran  canons.  With 
some  adaptations  by  the  deacon  Amalarius  of 
Metz,  it  was  confirmed  by  Louis  le  D6bonnaire  in 
the  great  council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  816  or 
817,  as  binding  throughout  the  Prankish  domin- 
ions. Under  this  rule  the  canons  lived  under 
one  roof,  with  a  common  table ;   the  regular  cm- 
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ployment  of  their  whole  time  was  prescribed,  and 
a  spirit  of  brotherhood  fostered.  They  differed 
from  monks  in  wearing  no  cowl  and  making  no 
religious  vows.  The  immediate  head  of  the  com« 
munity,  imder  the  bishop,  was  in  the  rule  of 
Chrodegang  the  archdeacon,  in  the  constitution 
of  Aix  a  provost,  or  in  some  churches  an  abbot. 

The  early  fervor  gradually  decayed  and  disor- 
ders crept  in,  partly  owing  to  the  possession  of 
private  property  and  the  growing  wealth  of  cer- 
tain chapters,  and  partly  to  the  troubled  condi- 
tion of  Europe  in  the  decline  of  the  Carlovingian 
monarchy.  Vigorous  reforms  were  attempted,  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  time,  in  the  Elev- 
enth Century,  notably  by  Saint  Peter  Damian 
and  by  Roman  synods  under  Nicholas  II.  (1059) 
and  Alexander  11.  (1063).  These  councils  not 
only  laid  down  strict  rules  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  common  life,  but  strongly  urged  the  abandon- 
ment of  private  projierty.  This  counsel  was  soon 
followed  in  many  places.  As  the  newer  organiza- 
tions were  largely  based  upon  the  example  and 
writings  of  Saint  Augustine,  his  name  was  gen- 
erally attached  to  their  rule,  perhaps  first  by 
<xervasius.  Archbishop  of  Rheiras,  in  1067.  (See 
AuGUSTiNiAKS.)  At  first,  and  even  after  there 
were  as  many  as  4000  houses  of  the  kind,  they 
bad  no  connection  with  each  other;  but  in 
1339  Benedict  XII.  established  a  system  of  gen- 
eral and  provincial  chapters,  whose  decisions 
were  to  be  binding  on  all  houses  under  their  ju- 
risdiction. In  spite  of  this,  a  century  later  these 
ties  had  been  much  relaxed,  and  the  spirit  of  pov- 
erty forgotten.  No  further  attempt  was  made  at 
general  reformation,  although  various  separate 
societies  succeeded  brilliantly  in  restoring  the 
old  standards.  Many  of  the  old  foundations  were 
destroyed  at  the  Reformation,  and  many  more 
by  the  revolutionary  developments  from  the  end 
of  the  Eighteeuth  Century,  so  that  only  a  few 
congregations  now  exist.  Of  these  the  principal 
ones  are  the  Lateran  canons,  who  possess  a  few 
houses  in  Austria,  including  Klostemeuburg, 
near  Vienna  (founded  1106),  and  the  Premon- 
stratensians  (q.v.). 

In  modem  times,  the  title  of  canon  is  applied 
to  the  dignitaries,  whether  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  or  in  the  Church  of  England,  who 
form  a  sort  of  council  to  the  bishop  and  perform 
certain  duties  in  his  cathedral  church.  For  their 
organization,  see  more  particularly  Chafteb. 

CAJ^ONy  kA-nyOn'  or,  Engl,  pron.,  kftn'yon,  or 
CANTON  (Sp.  oaAon,  cana,  tube,  funnel,  can- 
non ) .  A  term  applied  in  the  United  States  to  a 
deep  and  extensive  ravine  along  a  watercourse. 
Caiions  are  formed  by  the  erosive  action  of  rivers 
on  their  beds,  and  are  usually  limited  to  the 
upper  portions  of  basins,  where  the  water  flows 
with  considerable  velocity.  They  are  tjrpical  of 
dry  climates  and  of  plateau  regions  which  have 
been  elevated  in  comparatively  recent  geological 
times.  In  moist  climates  rock  decomposition  and 
•denudation  keep  pace  with  erosion,  and  the  com- 
bined action  of  these  agencies  leads  to  the  carv- 
ing out  of  broad,  open  valleys,  a  result  which  may 
be  produced  after  a  very  long  period  in  a  dry  cli- 
mate. But,  unless  the  slope  of  the  river-bed  has 
been  greatly  reduced,  the  erosive  action  of  the 
water  in  regions  of  small  rainfall  will  be  more 
-effective  than  the  atmospheric  agencies,  and  con- 
sequently the  walls  of  the  channel  will  have  a 
precipitous  character.     The  nature  of  the  rock 


over  which  the  river  flows  is  also  a  factor  in  the 
formation  of  ca£lons;  hard  rocks  usually  decom- 
pose slowly,  and  thus  preserve  the  contours  of 
the  channel  as  originally  determined  by  erosion. 
There  are  many  cafions  in  the  western  part  of 
the  United  States,  the  most  notable  being  the 
Grand  Ca&on  of  the  Colorado,  .which  is  more  than 
300  miles  long  and  has  almost  vertical  walls 
from  3000  to  7000  feet  in  height.  The  Rio 
Grande  and  Yellowstone  have  similar  but  less 
extensive  caflons.  The  name  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied in  the  Western  States  to  the  narrowing 
and  deepening  of  the  channel  as  a  river  crosses  a 
mountainous  barrier,  but  in  such  instances  it 
does  not  diff'er  from  a  gorge.  See  Riveb;  Coio- 
BADO  River;  Yellowstone  National  Pabk  ;  etc. 

CANON  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Kav6v,  kanOn,  straight 
bar,  rule,  norm).  A  particular  form  of  part- 
music  based  on  strictest  imitation.  The  opening 
theme  or  melody,  the  antecedent,  is  repeated  by 
the  other  part  or  parts,  and  is  then  called  the 
consequent.  There  is  severe  observance  of  the  in- 
ter\'als  of  the  melodic  design,  each  part  'coming 
in'  after  exactly  the  same  number  of  measures  or 
bars  as  the  second  part  comes  in  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  theme  by  the  flrst  part.  During  the 
flourishing  period  of  polyphonic  music  the  canon 
and  fugue  (q.v.)  reached  their  highest  stage  of 
mechanical  perfection.  Up  to  the  present  time 
they  constitute  the  most  difficult  portions  in  the 
formal  study  of  the  art  of  music. 

CANON,  ka'ndn,  Johann  (properly  Jouann 
vox  Stbaschibipka)  (1829-85).  An  Austrian 
painter,  born  in  Vienna.  He  became  an  officer 
of  cuirassiers  in  the  Austrian  Army,  and  subse- 
quently, having  gained  some  success  with  pic- 
tures executed  largely  under  the  influence  of 
Rahl,  traveled  in  England,  France,  Italy,  and  the 
Orient.  His  works  include  genre  pictures,  his- 
torical pieces,  and  portraits — the  latter  in  a 
largeness  of  manner  reminiscent  of  Rubens  or 
Van  Dyck.  Energetic  in  drawing,  and  skillful  in 
effects  of  light  and  shade,  he  nevertheless  lacks 
originality.  Of  his  works,  may  be  mentioned 
"Cromwell  Beside  the  Corpse  of  Charles  T.," 
"The  Treasure  -  Digger,"  and  "The  Flamingo 
Hunt." 

CANNON  AL'SXANDBIOniS  (Lat.).  The 
Alexandrine  Canon,  so  called,  is  made  up  of  lists 
of  the  best  Greek  writers  in  the  various  flelds 
of  literature,  and  is  commonly  attributed  to  Aris- 
tophanes of  Byzantium  (q.v.)  and  Aristarchus 
(q.v.).  It  is  possible  that  the  older  parts  of  the 
extant  lists  go  back  to  these  scholars,  but  it  is 
now  agreed  that  the  canon  of  the  orators  is  as 
late  as  the  Pergamene  School,  and  indeed  may 
have  been  prepared  by  the  rhetor  Csecilius  in  the 
time  of  Augustus;  the  canon  of  the  historians  is 
not  earlier  than  the  Second  Century  B.C.;  and  the 
canons  of  the  sophists,  grammarians,  and  physi- 
cians all  belong  to  our  era.  It  has  commonly 
been  supposed  that  Aristophanes  and  Aristarchus 
selected  the  best  authors  in  the  several  flelds.  and 
that  this  selection  contributed  to  the  loss  of  the 
Avorks  of  other  authors ;  but  it  has  recently  been 
shown  in  the  Wilamowitz-Mollendorff  Textge- 
schichte  der  griechiachen  Lyriker  (Berlin,  1900) 
that  for  the  lyric  poets,  at  least,  the  list  repre- 
sents only  a  codiflcation  of  the  works  of  the 
nine  poets  included,  which  had  already  been 
selected  as  best  by  the  judgment  of  preced- 
ing   centuries.     That   this    was    the    case    with 
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other  parts  of  the  canon  can  hardly  be  doubt- 
ed, lliree  lists  of  the  best  authors  have  been 
preserved  to  us,  which  do  not,  however,  agree 
in  all  details:  (a)  One  first  publidied  by  Mont- 
faucon,  now  best  edited  by  Usener  in  his  Diony- 
sius  of  Halicamassus,  De  Imitatione  Reliquiw 
(Bonn,  1889)  ;  (b)  the  second,  first  edited  bv 
Cramer,  Anecdota  Grwca,  IV.  (Oxford,  1841) ;  (c) 
a  third,  published  with  the  two  already  named  b^ 
Kroehnert,  Canonesne  Poetarum  Scriptorum  Artx- 
ficum  per  Antiquitatem  fueruntf  (Konigsberg, 
1807).  Further  information  is  given  by  Diony- 
sius  of  Halicamassus  in  his  rhetorical  writings, 
Quintilian,  boolc  x.,  Velleius  Paterculus,  i.  10, 
Proclus  in  his  Crestomathp,  and  by  Tzetzes  in 
his  introduction  to  Lycophron's  Alexandra,  The 
older  part  of  the  canon  published  by  Montfaucon 
is  as  follows:  Epic  Poets, — ^Horner,  Hesiod, 
Pisander,  Panyasis,  Antimachus.  Iambic  Poeta* 
— Simonides,  Archilochus,  Hipponax.  Trage- 
dians. — iSschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Ion, 
Arclueus.  Comic  Poets, — Old  Comedy:  Epichar- 
mus,  Cratinus,  Eupolis,  Aristophanes,  Phere- 
crates.  Crates,  Plato.  Middle  Comedy:  Anti- 
phanes,  Alexis.  New  Comedy:  Menander,  Phi- 
iippides,  Diphilus,  Philemon,  Apollodorus. 
Elegiac  Poets, — Callinus,  Mimnennus,  Philetas, 
Callimachus.  Lyric  Poets, — ^Alcman,  Alcseus, 
Sappho,  Stesichorus,  Pindar,  Bacchylides,  Iby- 
cus,  Anacreon,  Simonides.  Orators, — Demos- 
thenes, Lysias,  Hyperides,  Isocrates,  iEschines, 
Lycurgus,  Isseus,  Antiphon,  Andocides,  Dinar- 
chus.  Historians, — ^Thucydides,  Herodotus,  Xeno- 
phon,  Philistus,  Theopompus,  Ephorus,  Anaxi- 
menes,  Callisthenes,  Hellanicus,  Polvbius.  To 
the  lists  of  older  poets  should  be  added  the  list 
of  the  Tragic  Pleiades,  embracing  poets  of  the 
Third  Century  B.C. — ^Lycophron,  Alexander,  Sosi- 
phanes,  Sositneos,  Dionysiades,  Homer  of  Byoin- 
tium,  Philiscus.  The  canon  of  the  ten  sophists 
cannot  be  earlier  than  the  Fifth  Century  A.D., 
for  it  includes  besides  Dio  Chrysostom,  Nicostra- 
tus,  Polemon,  Herodes,  Atticus,  Philostratus, 
Aristides,  the  later  Libanius,  Themistius,  Hi- 
merius,  and  Eunapius.  The  dates  of  the  canons 
of  the  grammarians  and  physicians  are  imcer- 
tain.  (jonsult:  Susemihl,  Oeschichte  der  griechi- 
schen  Litteratur  in  der  Alexandriner-Zeit,  IT. 
(Leipzig,  1892)  ;  Steffen,  De  Canone  qui  Dioitur 
Aristophams  et  Aristarchi  (Leipzig,  1876)  ;  and 
the  works  quoted  above. 

CASOJSI  (kfln'yon)  CITY.  A  city  and 
county-seat  of  Fremont  County,  Colo.,  41  miles 
west  by  north  of  Pueblo,  on  the  Arkansas  River, 
1  mile  from  the  Royal  Gorge  and  Grand  Cafion, 
and  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande,  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  F6,  and  other  railroads  (Mapr 
Colorado,  E  2) .  It  is  a  noted  health  resort,  situ- 
ated at  an  elevation  of  6345  feet,  and  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  mountains,  and  famed  alike  for 
its  mineral  springs,  its  healthful  climate,  and 
its  attractive  scenery.  The  city  is  possessed  of 
valuable  natural  advantages:  it  has  abundant 
water-power;  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  in  the 
vicinity  are  rich  deposits  of  iron,  coal,  silver, 
copper,  marble,  limestone,  and  petroleum.  Ca- 
fion City  has  a  public  library,  and  the  State  Peni- 
tentiary is  located  here.  Population,  in  1890, 
2825;  m  1900.  3776. 

OANONBSS.  In  the  early  Christian  Church 
the  name  rayonxcU,  canonicWy  was  applied  to 
women  who,  living  not  in  communities,  but  in 


their  own  homes,  made  a  vow  to  remain  umnar* 
ried  and  took  charge  of  various  works  of  char- 
ity; the  name  was  derived  from  their  being 
enrolled  in  the  official  list  or  canon  of  the  par- 
ticular church.  (See  Deaooness.)  In  the 
Ninth  Century,  when  the  development  of  the 
canonical  life  became  general  (see  Canon), 
communities  of  women  living  under  the  rule,  bat 
not  members  of  a  religious  order,  were  known 
by  this  name ;  education  was  their  principal  ex- 
ternal function.  Later,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
canons,  they  became  diflerentiated  into  regular 
and  secular.  The  secular  canonesses,  especially 
in  Germany,  came  to  differ  very  little  from 
women  living  in  the  world ;  their  rules  were  few 
and  not  rigorously  observed,  and  their  houses 
merely  safe  and  dignified  homes  for  unmarried 
women,  who  were  in  many  cases  required  to  be 
of  noble  birth.  Several  such  communities  of 
Protestant  canonesses  still  exist  in  Germany. 
For  the  more  formal  religious  orders  of  women, 
see  Sisterhoods. 

CAK^ONOATB,  The.  A  street  in  'Old' 
Edinburfi;h,  which  leads  from  Holyrood  Palace 
up  to  the  'Castle.'  It  originally  connected  a 
distinct  suburb,  kno^^n  as  the  Canongate  and 
built  in  the  Twelfth  Century,  with  the  town 
proper.  It  contains  some  tenements,  a  century 
or  a  century  and  a  half  old,  which  are  notable 
for  their  extreme  height.  See  Scott's  ChnmicleM 
of  the  Canongate, 

CAKOKICAL  HOUBS.  The  time  fixed  for 
divine  service  in  the  Catholic  Church,  but  no 
longer  strictly  adhered  to.  These  have  not  al- 
ways been  the  same,  and  it  is  not  known  when 
nor  by  whom  they  were  settled;  but  they  are 
now  €xed  at  seven,  viz.  matins  and  lauds,  prime, 
terce,  sext,  nones,  vespers,  and  compline.  These 
used  to  be  observed  as  follows :  Prime,  terce,  sext, 
and  nones,  at  the  first,  third,  sixth,  and  ninth 
hours  of  the  day,  counting  from  6  in  the  morn- 
ing; vespers  at  the  eleventh  hour;  compline,  or 
completorium,  as  completing  the  services  of  the 
day,  at  midnight;  and  matins  shortly  after 
midnight.  The  reasons  given  for  dividing  the 
day  into  seven  parts  were — that  in  seven  days 
the  creation  was  completed,  there  are  seven 
graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  seven  divisions  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  seven  ages  of  a  man's  life,  etc 
The  hours  had  also  each  their  mystical  refer- 
ence to  certain  occurrences  in  the  history  of  the 
Passion  of  Christ.  They  are  called  canonical 
because  according  to  the  canon  or  rule  of  the 
Church.  The  proper  offices  for  the  canonical 
hours  are  to  be  found  in  the  Breviary  (a.v.).  In 
Kngland  the  term  is  also  applied  to  toe  hours 
within  which  marriages  may  be  lawfully  cele- 
brated. These  used  to  be  between  8  and  12  in 
the  morning,  but  a  recent  act  extended  them 
until  3  P.M. 

CAKON^CUS  (c.  1666-1647).  A  Narragan- 
set  Indian  chief,  the  constant  friend  of  the  early 
colonists,  and  especially  of  Roger  Williams,  to 
whom  he  was  strongly  attached.  It  was  from 
him  that  Williams  obtained  his  title  to  the  lands 
that  now  constitute  Rhode  Island. 

CAKOKIZATION.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  act  of  the  Pope  by  which  a  deceased 
person  is  solemnly  declared  to  be  a  saint.  It 
had  its  origin  in  the  practice  in  the  early  Church 
of  inserting  in  the  commemorative  prayer  of  the 
liturgy  the  names  of  those  who  had  died  as  mar- 
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tjTs,  or  distinguiahed  themselves  as  confessors 
of  the  faith.  In  the  case  of  a  doubtful  claim  to 
ibis  honor,  the  decision  at  first  rested  with  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  but  was  later  reserved  to 
the  metropolitans.  They  were  not  seldom  as- 
sisted by  a  council,  and  the  question  was  some- 
times referred  to  Rome.  The  first  recorded 
Papal  canonization,  however,  is  that  of  Ulrich, 
Bishop  of  Augsburg,  by  John  XV.,  in  993;  but 
no  claim  to  exclusive  right  was  made  until  Alex- 
ander III.  laid  down  in  1170  the  principle  which 
has  ever  since  formed  the  basis  of  the  law  in  the 
matter.  Here  and  there  holy  men  and  women 
were  revered  as  saints  in  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods, even  after  this,  until  Urban  VIII.  put  a 
stop  to  the  practice  in  1634. 

Canonization,  as  imderstood  in  modem  times, 
is  the  culmination  of  a  lengthy  process.  The 
prospective  saint  must  first  pass  through  the 
earlier  stages  of  being  declared  a  'venerable  ser- 
vant of  God,'  and  of  beatification  <q.v.).  The 
last  step  involves  an  exceedingly  minute  inquiry, 
conducted  with  the  most  elaborate  legal  formali- 
ties; Uie  rules  of  evidence  applied  to  the  testi- 
mony in  support  of  alleged  miracles  (at  least 
two  of  which  must  be  proved  to  have  been 
wrou^t  since  the  beatification)  are  more  strict 
than  in  any  American  or  English  court.  An 
ecclesiastic  knoAvn  as  the  pramotor^  fideiy  and 
sometimes  as  Uie  advooaius  diaholi,  is  specially 
appointed  to  urge  every  possible  objection  and 
test  to  the  utmost  the  validity  of  the  claims  ad- 
vanced. When  a  favorable  decision  is  pronounced 
(which  is  never  less  than  fifty  years  after  the 
person's  death),  the  ceremony  of  canonization  is 
performed  in  Saint  Peter's  with  great  pomp. 
Among  the  Eastern  churches  the  principle  of 
canonization  is  recognized.  The  right  to  perform 
the  ceremony  is  supposed  to  be  vested  in  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  but  it  is  rarely 
exeTCised.  For  the  rules  and  ceremonies  of 
Roman  Catholic  canonization,  consult  the  stand- 
ard authority,  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  Dc  fifert>oruiri 
Dei  Beaiificaticne  et  Beatorwn  Canonizations 
(Bologna,  1734-38),  of  which  a  portion  has  been 
translated  under  the  title  Heroic  Virtue  (3  vols., 
London,  1850). 

CANON  LAW.  The  law  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  embodied  in  the  Corpus  luria  Co- 
nwiici.  Its  sources  are  the  Bible,  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers,  the  canons  of  the  councils,  the 
decretals  of  the  Popes,  the  manuals  of  penance, 
custom,  and  secular  legislation,  esi)eciany  in 
the  code  of  Justinian.  Comparatively  early,  at- 
tempts were  made  to  codify  the  rules  which  gov- 
erned the  conduct  of  the  Church  and  its  mem- 
bers. One  of  the  earliest  attempts  gave  rise  to 
the  Apostolic  Constitutions  and  Canons  (q.v.). 
There  were  many  other  compilations  at  various 
periods  which  were  followed  by  portions  of  the 

Church.    (SeePSElTDO-ISIDOBIANDECfBETALS.)    But 

all  earlier  collections  were  superseded  by  the 
Decretum  Gratiani.  This  was  compiled  probably 
between  11 39  and  1143,  and  was  frequently  known 
as  the  Concordantia  Diacordaniium  Canonum. 
It  is  composed  of  three  parts.  The  first,  divided 
into  1 01  distinetiones,  subdivided  into  canons, 
treats  of  the  sources  of  canon  law,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Church,  the  ordination  and  the  hier- 
aichy  of  the  clergy,  the  election  and  consecration 
of  the  bishops,  the  authority  of  the  legates  and 
primates.     The  second,  divided  into  thirty-six 


eauMB,  subdivided  into  quafstioneSf  under  whieb 
are  given  the  pertinent  canons,  treats  of  judicial 
matters.  The  third,  divided  into  five  distinc- 
tiones,  under  which  are  given  the  canons,  treats 
of  the  sacrament  and  the  liturgy.  The  Decre- 
tum forms  the  first  part  of  the  Corpus  luris 
Canonici.  The  second  part  contains  four  collec- 
tions of  decretals. 

1.  The  Decretals  of  Gregory  IX.,  published  in, 
1234,  which  contain  the  important  decretals  is- 
sued since  the  publication  of  the  Decretum,  No 
name  was  given  to  the  collection  by  Gregory; 
the  old  authors  called  it  Liber  Extravagantium 
or  Pentateuchus,  from  its  division  into  five 
books. 

2.  The  Liber  Sextus,  published  by  Boniface 
VTII.  in  1298,  containing  decretals  since  1234. 

3.  Conaiitutiones  Clementinas,  published  in 
1313,  withdrawn  for  revision  and  reissued  in 
1317.  These  contain  the  decretals  of  Clement 
V.  and  two  issued  by  preceding  popes. 

4.  The  Emtravagantea  of  John  XXII.  (1316- 
1334)  and  the  Extravagantea  Communea,  The 
first  contains  twenty  decretals  of  John;  the  sec* 
ond  seventy-three  issued  by  various  popes  be- 
tween 1298  and  1484.  The  Extravagantea  were 
never  formally  promulgated  and  have  obtained 
a  place  in  the  canon  law  only  by  custom.  All 
four  collections  follow  the  traditional  order  of 
subjects.  Index,  ludicium,  Clerua,  Connubia,  Cri- 
men, The  portions  of  the  canon  law  are  not  all 
of  equal  authority,  but  the  distinctions  dre  too 
extensive  to  be  discussed  here.  (See  Bibliog- 
raphy at  end.)  In  many  editions  of  the  canon 
law  the  Inatitutionea  of  Lancelottus  are  pul^ 
lished  as  a  supplement.  The  author  states  that 
he  wrote  this  at  the  request  of  the  Pope  in  order 
to  make  the  canon  law  correspond  more  closely  to- 
the  Corpua  luria  Civilia  (q.v.).  The  Decretum 
corresponds  to  the  Pandects;  the  Decretals  of 
Gregory  IX.  to  the  Code;  the  Sextua,  Clemen' 
iincp,  and  Extravagantea  to  the  Novellce;  his 
woric  to  the  Institutes.  It  was  published  in  1563, 
and  frequently  since,  but  never  approved  author- 
itatively by  the  Pope.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add  that,  although  the  Corpua  is  still  the  au- 
thoritative collection,  canon  law  has  been  con- 
stantly modified  by  later  enactments. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  the  canon  law  was 
authoritative  in  all  countries  subject  to  the 
spiritual  jurisdiction  of  Rome.  The  ecclesiasti- 
cal courts  embraced  within  their  jurisdiction  all 
members  of  the  clergy,  and,  as  a  privilege, 
widows,  orphans,  crusaders,  and  students.  But 
their  jurisdiction  extended  over  many  other  per- 
sons because  they  claimed  the  control  over  many 
cases,  such  as  matters  relative  to  the  faith,  sac- 
raments, and  vows ;  matters  relative  to  marriage, 
ecclesiastical  property,  and  wills :  crimes  against 
religion,  or  those  committed  in  sacred  places; 
violations  of  the  truce  of  (jrod  (q.v.),  the  exac- 
tion of  usury,  i.e.  interest,  etc.  Some  of  these 
subjects  the  civil  authorities  admitted  to  be 
wholly  within  the  province  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts;  with  regard  to  other  subjects,  the  civil 
courts  claimed  an  equal  or  superior  right  of 
jurisdiction.  As  the  royal  authority  became 
stronger  in  the  different  countries,  the  kings  be- 
came jealous  of  an  authority  independent  of  their 
own,  and  attempted  to  bring  the  members  of  the 
clergy  and  certain  classes  of  cases  under  their 
own  jurisdiction.     They  were  especially  hostile- 
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to  appeals  to  Rome.  (See  Clarendon,  Consti- 
tutions ort)  Ultimately  the  royal  authority 
triumphed  and  canon  law  became  restricted  al- 
most everywhere  to  purely  religious  and  eccle- 
siastical questions.  It  is  still  authoritative  in 
many  countries  on  many  subjects,  and  it  has  n'odi- 
fied  profoundly  both  international  law  and  civil 
law  in  the  various  coxm tries  of  Europe.  It  is 
impossible  to  state  briefly,  and  yet  accurately, 
its  varying  authority  in  modem  times  in  the  dif- 
ferent countries.  Until  recently  its  importance 
in  Germany  was  very  great.  Down  to  the  end  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century  it  was  a  constituent  ele- 
ment oif  the  common  law ;  since  that  time  its  au- 
thority has  been  greatly  restricted  and  confined 
in  civil  matters  to  a  comparatively  few  States. 
In  France  it  was  abrogated  in  1790  by  the  'Civil 
Constitution  of  the  Clergy,'  and  it  has  never  re- 
gained its  position.  In  England  it  has  no  direct 
authority,  but  some  portions  of  the  English  law 
are  based  upon  canon  law.  In  Scotland,  curious- 
ly enough,  when  one  considers  Scotch  history,  the 
Koman  canon  law  still  prevails  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. Lord  Stair  said,  in  his  Institutes  of  the 
Scotch  Law,  "So  deep  hath  this  canon  law  been 
rooted,  that  even  where  the  Pope's  authority  is 
rejected,  yet  consideration  must  be  had  to  these 
laws,  not  only  as  those  by  which  church  bene- 
fices have  been  erected  and  ordered,  but  as  like- 
wise containing  many  equitable  and  profitable 
laws,  which,  because  of  their  weiglity  matter, 
and  their  being  once  received,  may  more  fitly  be 
retained  than  rejected."  In  two  old  Scotch  acts 
of  Parliament,  made  in  1540  and  1551,  the  canon 
law  is  used  in  conjimction  with  the  Roman  law 
to  denote  the  common  law  of  the  country,  the 
expression  used  being  "the  common  law,  baith 
canon,  civil,  and  statutes  of  the  realme."  In 
the  United  States  some  laws  borrowed  from  the 
English  common  law  are  based  upon  the  canon 
law. 

The  best  edition  of  the  Corpus  luris  Canonici 
is  edited  by  Fricdberg  (2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1879  81). 
The  number  of  good  works  on  the  canon  law  is 
very  great.  Tardif,  Histoire  des  sources  du 
droit  canonique  (Paris,  1887),  gives  an  excel- 
lent bibliography  down  to  that  date.  See  also 
Phillips,  Kirchenrecht  (7  vols.,  Regensburg, 
1845-72,  incomplete;  continued  by  Vering,  Vol. 
VIII.,  Regensburg,  1889)  ;  Schulte,  Geschichte 
der  Quellen  und  Litteratur  des  canonischen,Rechts 
von  Oration  his  auf  die  Qegenwart  (3  vols., 
Stuttgart,  1875-83)  ;  Hinschius,  Das  Kirchen- 
recht der  Katholiken  und  Protestanten  (4  vols., 
Berlin,  1869-86)  ;  Maitland,  Roman  Canon  Law 
in  the  Church  of  England  (Cambridge,  1898). 

CANON  OF  THE  BIBLE.    See  Bible. 

CANON  OF  THE  MASS.  That  part  of  the 
mass  which  contains  the  fixed  rule  for  celebrat- 
ing the  eucharist  in  the  Roman  Church,  includ- 
ing the  words  whose  use  is  believed  to  alter  the 
4;lement8  into  the  veritable  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  Consequently  this  part  of  the  mass  was 
the  storm-centre  of  controversy. 

CANONS,  Book  of.  In  Scottish  ecclesiastical 
history,  a  code  of  canons  or  rules  for  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  prepared  by  the  Scottish  bish- 
ops in  obedience  to  the  command  of  Charles  I., 
revised  by  Laud,  confirmed  by  letters  patent 
under  the  great  seal  May  23,  1635,  and  published 
in  1636.  It  tended  to  increase  the  dissatisfaction 
prevalent     throughout     Scotland,     which     soon 


broke  out  violently.  It  was  considered  objection- 
able as  the  work  of  Laud,  and  because  it  was 
promulgated  by  the  King  without  consultation 
with  either  cler^  or  laity.  The  canons  are 
printed  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  collected 
works  of  Laud,  Library  of  Anglo-Catholic  The- 
ology (7  vols.,  Oxford,  1847-60).  See  Burton, 
History  of  Scotland,  Vol.  VI.  (Edinburgh, 
1873). 

CANONS  OF  THE  CHUBCH  OF  ENG- 
LAND. The  so-called  constitutions  and  canons 
ecclesiastical,  agreed  upon,  with  the  King's  li- 
cense, in  the  synod  held  in  London  in  1604.  They 
were  drawn  up  by  the  convocation,  in  order  to 
give  effect  to  the  decisions  of  the  conference  held 
at  Hampton  Court,  and  are,  in  the  main,  a  digest 
of  old  canons,  with  some  new  ones  added.  "Diey 
are  141  in  number.  By  these  canons  every  cler- 
gyman was  obliged  to  swear  to  subscribe  willing- 
ly to  the  royal  supremacy,  the  Prayer-book,  and 
the  Articles.  All  who  declared  the  Prayer- 
book  or  Articles  to  be  in  any  way  superstitious 
were  condemned.  This  was  a  defeat  for  the 
Puritan  party,  but  most  of  them  took  the  test 
oath  rather  than  go  into  exile.  The  canons  are 
still  authoritative  except  for  the  parts  revised 
by  later  canons.  See  Walcott,  The  Constitutions 
and  Canons  Ecclesiastical  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, etc,  (Oxford  and  London,  1874). 

CANON'S  YEOMAN'S  TALE.     One  of  the 

Canterbury  Tales,  It  is  told  by  an  itinerant 
and  disreputable  canon's  star\'ing  servant  and 
guard,  and  consists  of  a  description  of  the  vari-^ 
ous  trickeries  practiced  by  the  alchemists,  of' 
which  the  canon  is  one,  upon  their  credulous  and 
avaricious  dupes. 

CANOPOEC  VASES.  The  name  given  to  the 
four  vases  in  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  used 
to  place  the  viscera  taken  from  the  dead  when  em- 
balming them.  The  vases  were  mostly  of  stone, 
and  the  lids  represented,  in  later  times,  the  heads 
of  the  four  genii,  the  so-called  sons  of  Osiris,  who 
protected  each  a  special  part  of  the  intestines 
(stomach  and  large  intestines;  small  intestines; 
lungs  and  heart;  liver  and  gall-bladder).  The 
modem  name  has  no  authorization  from  the 
classical  writers. 

CANOTUS,  or  CANCBUS.  A  city  of  an- 
cient  Egypt,  about  14  miles  east  of  Alexandria, 
at  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  which  was 
tnus  called  after  the  city.  It  did  not  become  a 
place  of  importance  until  after  the  foimdation  of 
Alexandria,  when  the  Alexandrians  used  the 
town  as  a  pleasure  resort,  and  it  had  a  rather  bad 
reputation.  Canopus  was  an  important  port,  and 
had  a  temple  of  Serapis,  with  a  famous  oracle, 
much  frequented  by  invalids  in  pursuit  of 
health.  The  ruins  of  this  temple  were  the  field  of 
successful  excavations  in  1893.  The  Greek  name 
seems  to  be  an  assimilation  of  the  name  of  the 
legendary  helmsman  of  Menelaus  with  some  un- 
known Egyptian  word. 

CANOPUS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Edvon-oc,  Kandpoa, 
a  city  of  Lower  Egypt).  The  name  of  a  very 
brilliant  star  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  in  the 
constellation  of  the  ship  Argo,  According  to 
Plutarch,  it  received  its  name  from  Canopus,  the 
pilot  of  Menelaus. 

CANOPY  (Fr.  oanapS,  It.  canape,  Med.  Lat. 
canopium,  gauze  net,  Gk.  Kuvimetav,  kdndpeion, 
perhaps  from  iUJvoc,k6no8,  cone  +  6i^,  dps,  face). 
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Originally  a  mosquito-netting  in  the  form  of  a 
tent.  In  this  sense  the  word  was  used  as  early 
as  Herodotus  (ii.  95)  of  the  nets  which  the 
Nile  fishermen  hung  up  at  night  to  keep  off  in- 
sects, and  Horace  (Epistle  ix.  9)  shows  that 
regular  mosquito-nettings  were  so  called.  Later 
the  term  came  to  be  used  of  any  fixed  hang- 
mg  or  projection  over  a  bed,  couch,  or  throne, 
or  of  similar  portable  objects  carried  over  dig- 
nitaries in  processions,  as  the  baldachin  (q.v.). 
It  has  since  passed  into  architectural  terminolo- 
gy to  designate  any  overhanging  covering  or  pro- 
jection above  an  altar,  tomb,  or  statue,  whether 


CAXOPy  OF  TOMB  OF  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON, 

St.  Paul's,  London. 

made  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal — such  a  canopy  as 
was  termed  ciborium  (q.v.)  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
These  features  became  fashionable  in  the  Gothic 
period,  affording  an  opportunity  for  great  dis- 
play of  decorative  richness  and  variety,  especial- 
ly in  connection  with  sculpture.  The  group  of 
Gothic  canopies  on  the  tombs  of  the  Scsdigers  at 
Verona  are  the  climax  of  a  numerous  series  at 
Padua,  Bologna,  Verona,  and  other  Italian 
cities,  where  they  stand  either  against  a  wall  or 
free ;  inside  a  building,  or  out  in  a  square.  They 
usually  at  this  time  end  in  a  gable  surmoxmting 
a  pointed  or  trefoil  arch,  with  pinnacles, 
crockets,  and  finials.  There  are  innumerable 
canopies  in  the  French  Gothic  cathedrals,  such  as 
Amiens,  Rheims,  and  Chartres,  surmoimting 
even  the  smallest  figures  and  forming  one  of  the 
most  prominent  decorative  features  of  the  style 
not  only  in  France,  but  throughout  Europe.  The 
canopy  was  much  used  in  miniature  form,  in 
reliquaries,  shrines,  and  other  goldsmith  work, 
and  in  works  of  industrial  art,  tapestries,  stained 
glass,  etc.    The  Renaissance  used  it  but  little. 

CAKOSA  DI  PUOLIA,  k^L-nys^  d6  p^1y& 
(Lat.  Canusium),  A  city  in  south  Italy,  15  miles 
southwest  of  Barletta,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill, 
near  the  Ofanto  (Map:  Italy,  L  6).  The  Cathe- 
dral of  San  Sabino,  with  pavement  several  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  street,  was  built  about 
1101,  and  contains  a  pulpit  and  an  episcopal 
throne  in  marble.  In  an  adjacent  court  is  the 
tomb  of  Bohemond  I.,  who  died  in  1111;  it  has 
bronze  doors  by  Ruggieri  of  Amalfl.  There  is  a 
ruined  castle,  built  by  Charles  I.  of  Naples. 
A  rate  and  the  ruins  of  a  large  amphitheatre 
and  of  an  aqueduct  testify  to  the  prosperity  of 


the  ancient  Canusium,  while  from  the  tombs  In 
the  vicinity,  excavated  in  1812-13,  painted  vases, 
painted  busts,  marble  statues,  and  other  magnifi- 
cent funereal  furniture  have  been  transferred  to 
the  museum  at  Naples.  The  town  was  founded 
by  the  Greeks,  and  till  the  Second  Punic  War  was 
an  important  commercial  centre.  Near  by  is  the 
battle-ground  of  CannsB.  The  country  produces 
wine  and  oil.  Population  (commune),  in  1881, 
19,000;  in  1901,24,169. 

CANOSSA,  k&-n6s's&.  A  ruined  castle  in 
north  Italy,  12  miles  southwest  of  Reggio,  cele- 
brated as  the  place  where,  in  1077,  Emperor 
Henry  IV.  obtained  absolution  from  Pope  Gregory 
VII.  after  three  days*  humiliation  (Map:  Italy, 
E  3).  Hence  the  expression  *Go  to  Canossa' 
is  proverbially  used  to  denote  a  surrender  to  the 
claims  of  the  Church.  When  Bismarck  inaugu- 
rated his  Kulturkampf  (q.v.)  he  publicly 
boasted  that  he  would  never  *go  to  Canossa,'  but 
he  did.  The  ivy-clad  ruins  of  the  castle  of 
Canossa,  which  in  the  Eleventh  Century  be- 
longed to  Countess  Matilda  of  Tuscany,  Greg- 
ory's friend,  and  which  was  destroyed  by  the 
citizens  of  Reggio  in  1255,  crown  the  rock  above 
the  little  village.  From  it  there  is  a  splendid 
view  to  the  south  of  the  castle  of  Rossena,  with 
the  Apennines  in  the  background,  and  to  the 
north,  of  the  valley  of  the  Po. 

CANOT,  k&'ny,  Theodore  (1807-50).  An 
African  slave-trader.  He  was  bom  in  Florence, 
Italy,  and  after  numerous  adventures  made  his 
first  voyage  to  Africa  in  1826,  sailing  from  Ha- 
vana to  Bangalang,  on  the  River  Pongo,  Sene- 
gambia.  After  several  successful  voyages  as  the 
owner  of  a  slave  transport,  he  established  a  slave 
station  at  Kambia,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  May,  1828.  Afterwards  he  became  the  pioneer 
of  the  slave  trafiic  at  New  Sestros,  and  in  1840 
sent  749  slaves  from  that  station  to  Cuba. 
Upon  the  destruction  of  the  settlement  of  New 
Florence  in  1847,  which  he  had  established  sev- 
eral years  previously,  ostensibly  as  an  agricul- 
tural and  trading  centre,  he  removed  to  South 
America,  whence  he  went  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  and 
finally  to  France,  where  he  was  appointed  an 
official  in  one  of  the  French  colonies  of  Oceanica. 
Consult  Mayer,  Captain  Canoty  or  Twenty  Years 
of  an  African  Slaver  (New  York,  1854). 

CANOVA,  kft-nyvA,  Antonio  (1757-1822). 
An  Italian  sculptor.  He  was  bom  at  Possagno 
iu  the  Province  of  Treviso,  November  1, 1757.  His 
family  had  been  stone-cutters  for  generations, 
and  his  grandfather  taught  him  the  use  of  the 
chisel.  The  lad's  talent  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Venetian  Senator  Giovanni  Falieri,  who 
procured  him  admission,  in  his  fourteenth  year, 
to  the  atelier  of  the  sculptor  Torretti,  who  was 
working  in  the  neighborhood.  Canova  accom- 
])anied  the  latter  to  Venice,  and  after  Torretti's 
death  he  studied  with  his  nephew  Ferrari.  He 
also  attended  the  Venetian  Academy  of  Art, 
studying  especially  the  nude;  but  found  little  to 
inspire  him  in  the  debased  rococo  of  the  day, 
and  was  in  the  main  self-taught.  His  progress 
was  rapid,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  executed 
for  his  patron  Falieri  two  statues,  "Orpheus"  and 
"Eurydice."  His  "Diedalus  and  Icarus,"  executed 
in  his  twenty-second  year,  and  now  in  the  Vene- 
tian Academy,  was  even  more  famous.  While 
still  in  the  baroque  style,  these  works  show 
originality,  and  a  careful  study  of  the  nude.    In 
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1779,  through  the  influence  of  Falieri,  lie  re- 
oeived  a  pension  from  the  Venetian  Government, 
entitling  him  to  three  years'  study  in  Rome. 

He  arrived  there  at  a  time  when  the  life  work 
of  Winckelmann  (q.v.)  and  others  was  bearing 
fruit  in  a  new  revival  of  the  antique.  Through 
the  influence  of  the  Venetian  ambassador  he  was 
introduced  into  literary  and  artistic  circles,  where 
he  formed  his  life-long  friendship  with  Quatre- 
mfere  de  Quincy  (cj.v.),  the  celebrated  French 
arehseologist  and  critic,  who  exercised  great  in- 
fluence upon  his  art.  He  threw  himself  with 
ardor  into  the  study  of  the  antique,  and  his 
''Theseus  Vanquishing  the  Minotaur''  showed  the 
fruit  of  these  studies.  Exhibited  in  1782,  it  was 
epoch-making  in  modem  sculpture,  as  a  return 
from  baroque  to  classic  art.  He  at  once  rose  to 
the  rank  of  the  first  sculptor  of  his  day.  A  com- 
mission for  a  monument  to  Pope  Clement  XIV., 
in  Santi  Apostoli,  was  assigned  to  him,  and  on 
the  successful  completion  of  this  work,  in  1787, 
he  received  a  commission  for  a  like  monument  to 
Pope  Clement  XIII.,  Rezzonico,  in  Saint  Peter's, 
in  1795.  This  is  one  of  his  best  works.  Upon  the 
sarcophagus  is  an  image  of  the  Pope  kneeling  in 
prayer,  while  on  the  left  is  a  rather  stiff  figure  of 
"Religion,"  with  the  cross,  and  on  the  right  a 
genius,  somewhat  effeminate,  with  the  torch  of 
life  reversed.  Beneath  are  two  splendid  lions,  the 
best  part  of  the  work. 

During  this  period  Canova  also  executed  works 
of  quite  a  different  kind.  His  famous  "Cupid  and 
Psyche"  (Louvre),  in  which  the  love-god,  bending 
over,  raises  Psyche  from  the  earth,  although  ncft 
without  charm,  marks  what  might  be  called  a 
departure  from  the  antique,  because  of  the  con- 
strained position.  More  attractive  is  his  later 
representation  of  the  same  subject  in  the  Louvre, 
where  Cupid  leans  confidingly  on  Psyche's  shoul- 
der, watching  a  butterfly.  Among  his  other  fa- 
mous works  executed  before  1798  are  his  **Venu8 
and  Adonis,"  in  the  Naples  Museum,  celebrated 
for  the  caressing  attitude  of  the  goddess,  and 
"Hebe  Pourinjr  Nectar"  (Berlin),  a  charming 
specimen  of  girlish  beauty,  and  different  repre- 
sentations of  the  same  subject  in  the  Royal  Pal- 
ace, Munich.  He  usually  executed  several  repli- 
cas of  works  like  these,  and  those  cited  are  either 
the  original,  or,  failing  these,  the  best-known 
copy. 

In  order  to  show  his  ability  with  more  virile 
subjects  he  carved  colossal  figures  of  "Hercules 
Throwing  Lichas  into  the  Sea,"  now  in  Palazzo 
Torlonia,  Rome,  and  of  the  two  Greek  boxers, 
"Creugas  and  Damoxenos,"  in  the  Vatican.  Al- 
though deemed  successful  by  contemporaries,  the 
exaggerated  action  of  these  statues  displeases 
modern  critics,  notwithstanding  the  great  ana- 
tomical knowledge  displayed,  especially  in  the  in- 
verted figure  of  Lichas. 

While  the  Pope  was  expelled  from  Rome  in 
the  revolution  of  1798,  Canova  spent  two  years 
traveling  in  Austria  and  Germany  with  Prince 
Rezzonico.  He  returned,  however,  with  the  new 
Pope,  and  soon  aftenvards  executed  his  "Perseus," 
which  was  purchased  by  the  Pope,  with  general 
applause,  and  placed  upon  the  empty  pedestal  of 
the  "Apollo  Belvedere,"  after  which  it  had  been 
modeled,  in  the  Vatican.  In  1805  the  sculptor 
was  commissioned  to  execute  a  substitute  for  the 
"Medicean  Venus,"  which,  like  the  Apollo,  had 
been  taken  to  Paris  bv  Napoleon.  His  "Venus" 
now  stands   in   the  Pitti   Palace.     The  "Three 


Graces"  (Saint  Petersburg)  were  executed  m 
rivalry  to  the  antique  subject  in  Siena.  Com- 
pared with  the  antique  these  works  seem  lacking: 
in  simplicity  and  sentiment;  they  appear  arti- 
ficial and  sentimental,  like  the  age  oi  Canova. 
Herein  lies  the  importance  of  Canova  as  the 
characteristic  representative  of  his  time.  His 
art  is  a  transition  from  the  baroque  to  the  purer 
classical  taste  of  Thorwaldsen  and  his  successors, 
and  his  position  in  the  development  of  modem 
sculpture  is  like  that  of  David  in  painting.  He 
was  the  first  to  show  the  wav  to  what  became 
one  of  the  mopt  important  factors  in  modem 
sculpture. 

Canova  was  three  times  summoned  to  Paris  by 
Napoleon:  in  1802,  1806,  and  1810.  His  patriot- 
ism would  not  permit  him  to  accept  the  Em- 
peror's brilliant  inducements  to  remain  in  Paris. 
He  pleaded  with  success  for  the  support  of  the- 
arts  in  Italy,  but  could  not  induce  the  Emperor 
to  return  the  extorted  art  treasures.  He  carved 
the  well-known  ideal  bust  of  Napoleon  in  the 
Pitti  Palace,  and  in  1812  he  finished  a  colossal 
marble  statue,  in  which,  according  to  Roman  cus- 
tom, the  Emperor  is  represented  nude,  as  a  god. 
The  original  marble  is  lost,  but  an  excellent 
bronze  cast  is  in  the  court  of  the  Brera  Palace, 
Milan.  He  also  represented  Napoleon's  sister, 
Pauline  Borghese,  as  a  reclining  Venus,  his 
mother  as  Agrippina,  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa 
as  Concordia.  In  1815,  after  the  fall  of  Na- 
poleon, he  was  sent  as  the  Pope's  ambassador 
to  Paris,  to  bring  about  the  return  of  the  art 
treasures  taken  from  Rome,  and  it  was  chiefly 
owinj;  to  his  skill  as  a  diplomat  that  they 
were  returned.  On  his  return  to  Rome  the  Pope- 
made  him  Marquis  of  Ischia,  the  Academy  of 
Saint  Luke  chose  him  perpetual  president,  and 
the  Roman  Senate  inscribned  his  name  in  the 
Golden  Book  of  the  Capitol.  During  his  embassy 
to  Paris  he  visited  London  and  saw  the  Elgin 
marbles,  but  warmly  rejected  Lord  Elgin's  pro- 
posal to  restore  them. 

One  of  Canova's  most  celebrated  works  was 
the  monument  ordered,  in  1798,  by  Albert,  Prince- 
of  Sachsen-Teschen,  for  his  wife,  Marie  Christina, 
Archduchess  of  Austria,  but  not  completed  till 
1805,  and  erected  in  the  Church  of  the  Augus- 
tines  in  Vienna.  It  consists  of  a  marble  pyra- 
mid, in  front  of  which  are  two  groups  of  figures. 
On  the  left  "Virtue,"  attended  by  two  beautiful 
maidens,  and  bearing  the  cinerary  urn,  stridea^ 
toward  the  door  of  the  pyramid,  followed  by 
"Charity,"  leading  a  blind  old  man.  On  the  right 
reclines  a  lion  as  guardian  of  the  tomb,  and  a 
mourning  genius.  The  composition  is  more  adapt- 
ed to  a  painting  or  relief  than  to  a  work  of  sculp- 
ture, and  the  figures,  notwithstanding  their 
beauty,  have  the  effect  of  artificiality.  Among  hia 
other  sepulchral  monuments  are  that  of  his  friend 
Volpato,  in  Santi  Apostoli,  Rome;  of  the  poet 
Alfieri,  in  Santa  Croce,  Florence;  of  the  last 
three  Stuarts,  in  Saint  Peter's,  Rome,  and  of 
Pius  VI.,  a  praying  figure,  in  Saint  Peter's.  In 
these  works  he  appears  at  his  best.  Among  hia 
classical  subjects  are  an  excellent  "Paris"  ( 18k)7 ) , 
in  Mimich,  "Theseus  and  the  Centaur,"  in  Vienna, 
and  a  "Mars  and  Venus,"  in  London.  His  f  amorus 
series  of  antique  dancers  are  too  studied  in  pose 
to  be  pleasing.  One  of  his  last  works  was  the 
plaster  model  of  George  Washington,  dad  as  an 
antique  hero,  writing  his  last  message,  which- 
may  be  seen  in  the  museum  in  his  native  town. 
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He  seldom  treated  religious  subjects,  and  when 
lie  did  be  represented  them  as  beautiful,  classical 
ilfores.  The  best-known  example  is  a  kneeling 
"ih^len,"  in  Villa  Carlotta,  Candenabbia. 

Canova  also  executed  a  large  number  of  por- 
trait busts  of  the  celebrities  of  his  day,  his 
friends,  and  specially  of  ideal  women,  as  Laura 
or  Beatrice.  They  are  too  lacking  in  individual- 
iMtion  to  be  good  portraits.  He  was  unsuccess- 
ful in*  relief  work,  owing  to  his  inability  to  make 
a  good  composition.  As  a  painter  he  is  of  little 
iiqwrtance.  But  in  his  proper  field  of  sculpture 
be  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  of 
BKxIem  times.  No  one  has  treated  the  surface  of 
marble  with  more  delicacy  and  more  skill  than  he. 

Canora  died  in  Venice,  October  13,  1822,  and 
was  buried  at  Passagno  in  a  church  which  he 
had  himself  erected  at  the  cost  of  his  earnings 
of  a  lifetime.  There  is  also  a  monument  to  him, 
after  his  own  design,  in  the  Church  of  the  Frari, 
Veoioe,  near  the  tomb  of  Titian.  He  was  a 
man  of  lovable  character,  kind  and  charitable, 
especially  to  young  and  needy  artists.  He  was 
inapired  by  a  lofty  patriotism,  and  by  a  touching 
love  for  his  native  town,  to  which  he  returned 
whenever  possible.  His  house  there  contains  a 
museum  of  his  works,  with  the  original  plaster 
models  of  the  most  remarkable.  His  works  were 
engraved  by  Lasinio  (Pisa,  1821-25),  Moses  (Lon- 
don, 1828),  and  KeveU  (Paris,  1825). 

BiauoGRAPHT.  An  excellent  contemporary  bi- 
ography of  Canova  was  written  by  his  friend, 
i^trem^re  de  Quincy  (Paris,  1834),  with  which 
tompare  the  more  critical  Romische  Studien,  by 
Femow  (Zfirich,  1806).  Other  biographies  are 
those  of  his  friend  Cicognara  (Venice,  1823) ; 
Missirini  (Prato,  1827);  Rosini  (Pisa,  1825); 
D'Este  (Florence,  1864)  ;  Lttcke,  in  Dohme, 
Kunst  und  KUnstler  des  neunzehnien  Jahrhun- 
derta  (Leipzig,  1883) ;  and  Meyer,  in  Knackfuss, 
Eunstlermonographien  (Bielefeld,  1898). 

CAXOVAS  DEL  CASTILLO,  k&'n6-v&s  dfil 
kisuny6,  AKTOino  (1828-97).  A  Spanish  states- 
maiL,  bom  in  Malaga,  June  5,  1828.  He  stud- 
ied philosophy  and  law  in  Madrid,  entered  jour- 
nalism, and  soon  became  active  in  politics.  In 
1852  he  represented  his  native  city  in  the  Cortes 
as  a  Liberal,  and  two  years  later  was  appointed 
eharg^  d'alTaires  at  Rome,  where  he  aided  in 
preparing  the  concordat  between  Spain  and  the 
Holy  See.  After  being  director-general  of  the 
administration  from  1858  to  1861  and  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  latter  year,  he  be- 
came, in  1864,  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  the 
Mon  Ministry,  and  Minister  of  Finance  and  the 
Colonies  in  the  O'Donnell  Ministry  the  next  year. 
He  prepared  at  the  time  the  law  for  the  abolition 
of  negro  slavery.  He  was  one  of  the  last  to  de- 
fend in  the  Cortes  the  Liberal  principles  he 
e«pouj^  under  the  reactionary  sway  of  Nar- 
vaez  and  Gonzalez  Bravo,  and  was  banished 
shortly  before  the  revolution  of  1868,  in  which 
be  had  no  share.  Returning  to  active  life  in 
1869.  as  the  leader  of  the  moderate  Conservatives, 
be  opposed  in  the  Ck)n8tituent  Cortes  the  project 
of  a  (kmocratic  constitution,  and  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  which  placed  Alfonso 
Xll.  on  the  throne.  He  became  president  of  the 
Council  and  chief  of  the  provisional  Cabinet  De- 
cember 31,  1874,  and  remained  at  the  head  of  the 
Ltbenl-Coneervative  Ministry  (the  so-called  Cab- 
inet of  Conciliation).  He  withdrew  in  Sep- 
teober,  1675,  before  the  attacks  of  the  extreme 


Conservative  party.  He  was  recalled  in  Decem- 
ber of  the  same  year  and  charged  with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  first  legislative  elections  under  the 
new  regulations.  From  this  time  he  remained 
Premier,  imtil  1879,  when  Marshal  Martines 
CampoB  returned  from  Cuba  and  took  his  place, 
retaining  the  principal  members  of  the  Cab- 
inet. Martinez  Campos  was  in  turn  obliged 
to  resign  in  December,  being  defeated  upon  cer- 
tain free-trade  measures,  and  C&novaa  returned 
to  power.  His  Conservative  Cabinet  was  over- 
thrown in  1881.  He  was  again  Premier  in  1884- 
85,  in  1890-92,  and  again  in  1895-97,  alternating 
in  office  with  Sagasta,  the  leader  of  the  Liberal^ 
In  time  his  ideas  became  decidedly  Conservative, 
and  to  the  Radical  element  in  Spain  Cftnovas  ap- 
peared in  the  light  of  a  reactionary.  He  was 
assassinated  by  an  anarchist  on  August  8,  1897. 
Cflnovas  found  time,  even  in  the  stir  of  Spanish 
political  life,  for  considerable  literary  activity. 
In  1867  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Madrid.  Among  his  writings  are  a  volume  of 
poems  ( 1887) ,  E studios  del  reinado  de  Felipe  lY. 
(1888)  ;  Artes  y  letras  (1887)  ;  Problemas  con- 
tempordneos,  a  collection  of  essays  on  economic 
and  social  auestions  (1884);  Biografia  de  CaU 
deron  (2  vols.,  1883) ;  and  several  minor  pieces. 
He  also  edited  the  works  of  a  number  of  con- 
temporary dramatists  (2  vols.,  1881-86),  and  an 
important  historical  work,  the  Historia  general 
de  Espaiia  (10  vols.,  1890-97).  The  most  ex- 
tended biography  is  by  Pons  y  Humbert,  Cdnoviu 
del  Castillo  (Madrid,  1901). 

CANB0BEBT,kai?'r6'bftr',  Francois  Certaik 
DE  (1809-95).  A  marshal  of  France.  He  was 
bom  at  Saint  C6r$,  June  27,  1809,  studied  in  the 
military  school  of  Saint  (Dyr,  and  in  1828  entered 
the  army.  After  1835  he  served  in  Algeria.  In 
the  storming  of  Constantine  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  enter  the  breach.  About  the  same  time 
he  received  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  In  1849  he  commanded  a  successful  ex- 
pedition against  the  Kabyles.  As  general  of 
brigade,  in  1850,  he  led  an  expedition  through 
the  rocky  country  of  Narah,  and  destroyed  the 
Arab  stronghold  there.  In  January,  1853,  he 
became  a  general  of  division.  The  next  year  he 
commanded  a  division  in  the  Crimea,  and  upon 
the  death  of  Saint- Amaud  he  assumed  control  of 
the  French  operations.  For  his  services  he  was 
made  Marshal  of  France  in  1856.  In  1859  he  was 
a  corps  commander  in  the  Italian  campaign 
against  Austria,  and  took  part  in  the  battles  of 
Magenta  and  Sol  ferine.  W  nen  war  was  declared 
by  France  against  Prussia,  in  1870,  he  was  in 
command  of  the  Sixth  Army  CJorps.  He  was  shut 
up  in  Metz  with  Bazaine,  and  became  a  prisoner 
in  Germany.  In  1879  he  became  a  member  of  the 
French  Senate.  He  died  January  28,  1895.  Con- 
sult Martin,  Le  mar^chal  Canrohert  (Paris,  1895) . 

CAN^O.  A  port  of  entry  in  Guysborough 
County,  Nova  Scotia,  near  the  cape  of  the  same 
name  (Map:  Nova  Scotia,  J  4).  It  has  impor- 
tant fishing  industries,  a  considerable  trade,  is 
the  landing-place  of  some  of  the  transatlantic 
cables,  and  has  a  United  States  consular  agent. 
Population,  1500. 

CANSO,  Cape.  The  eastern  extremity  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  the  southern  boundary  of  the  entrance 
of  Chebucto  or  Chedabucto  Bay  (Map:  Nova 
Scotia,  J  4).  It  is  in  Utitude  45^'  2V  N.  and 
longitude  eV  W. 
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The  Gut  or  Strait  of  Canso  is  a  passage  17 
miles  long  and  2^^  miles  in  average  breadth, 
connecting  the  inlet  just  mentioned  with  the 
Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  and  forming  an  island 
of  Cape  Breton.  It  is  greatly  U3ed  by  local  sail- 
ing vessels,  but  of  the  three  channels  between 
the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  and  the  open  ocean, 
it  is  the  one  that  is  least  frequently  used  by  Eu- 
ropean vessels. 

CANST ADT,  kfin'stAt  (from  Cannatatt,  or 
Canst adt,  a  city  of  Wttrttemberg) .  The  name  ap- 
plied to  a  long-headed  type  of  Quaternary  man  in 
Germany,  based  on  a  fragment  of  skull  found 
among  relics  dug  up  in  the  year  1700  by  Duke 
Eberhard  Ludwig.  Consult  Mortillet,  Le  pr&- 
historique  (Paris,  1900). 

CANSTEIN,  kan'sttn,  Kabl  Hudebband, 
Baron  von  (1667-1710).  The  founder,  by  his 
writings  and  by  his  will,  of  the  famous  Canstein 
Bible  Institute  in  Halle,  Germany,  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Scriptures  at  the  lowest  rates. 

CAK^AB,  or  CAN'TABBIGKIAN  (Med. 
Lat.  Cantahrigiensia,  from  Cantahrigia,  Cam- 
bridge). One  who  is  either  a  student  or  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England. 

CANTABILE,  k&n-taa>6-l&  (It,  sin^ble, 
from  Lat.,  It.  caniare,  to  sing).  In  music,  a 
term  which  signifies  in  a  singing  or  vocal  man- 
ner. When  placed  over  a  passage  of  music,  it 
demands  an  easy,  flowing  execution,  along  with 
a  clear-cut  and  well-defined  delivery  of  the  chief 
melody,  so  as  to  bring  it  distinctly  out  against 
the  background  of  the  accompaniment. 

CANTA^BI  (a  word  of  Iberian  origin).  A 
rude  race  of  mountaineers  of  ancient  Spain. 
They  were  of  Iberian  origin,  and  lived  in  a 
district  comprised  in  the  modem  provinces  of 
Oviedo  (eastern  part),  Santander,  Vizcaya,  and 
GuipOzcoa,  on  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
which  derived  from  them  its  name,  Oceanua  Can^ 
tahricua.  The  most  important  of  their  towns  was 
luliobriga  (the  Roman  form  of  its  name).  The 
Cantabri  are  described  as  like  the  Scythians  and 
Thracians  in  hardihood  and  martial  character, 
sleeping  on  the  bare  earth,  enduring  extreme  pain 
without  a  murmur,  and,  like  most  savages,  leav- 
ing agricultural  toil  to  their  women.  Their 
bravery  was  evinced  in  the  Cantabrian  War,  a  six 
years'  contest  with  the  Romans,  begun  by  Au- 
gustus, and  concluded  by  Agrippa  (B.C.  26-19). 
Tiberius  afterwards  stationed  garrisons  in  the 
towns  of  the  conquered  Cantabri,  but  some  por- 
tion retreated  into  their  fastnesses  among  the 
mountains,  where  they  preserved  their  independ- 
ence. They  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Basque  race  (q.v.). 

CANTA^RIA.  The  name  anciently  applied 
to  a  district  of  Spain,  on  the  south  coast  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  the  home  of  the  Cantabri  (q.v.). 

CANTA^BIAN  MOITNTAINS.  A  range 
of  mountains  extending  for  a  distance  of  over 
300  miles  through  northern  Spain  near  the 
shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  from  the  west 
end  of  the  Pyrenees  to  Cape  Finisterre  (Map: 
Spain,  CI).  Less  than  30  miles  wide  in  the  east 
in  the  Basque  Provinces,  the  range  broadens  out 
toward  the  west  and  breaks  up  into  a  number  of 
ranges,  which,  with  their  foot-hills,  cover  the 
whole  northwest  comer  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula; 
at  the  east  the  main  range  is  less  than  thirty 
miles  from  the  coast,  but  this  increases  to  about 
70  miles  at  the  west.    Extreme  elevations  of  over 


5000  feet  in  the  eastem  part  increase  to  nearly 
8800  feet  near  the  centre  (Pefia  de  Cerredo,  2678 
meters)  ;  but  farther  west  the  elevations  decrease 
from  6000  and  7000  feet  in  Asturias  to  3000  to 
4000  feet  in  Galicia,  and  rapidly  diminish  toward 
the  western  coast.  In  general,  the  northern  and 
western  sides  are  steep,  forming  a  bold  seacoast, 
with  promontories  interrupted  by  short  narrow 
sections  of  flat  coast,  but  on  the  south  and  east 
the  slope  is  more  gradual,  and  the  descent  rela- 
tively slight  to  the  great  Castilian  plateau.  Dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  Cantabrian  Mountains  have 
local  names. 

CANTACXrZE^NTJS  (Med.  Gk.  Kcnn-OKoh^n' 
vof,  KantakouzSnoa)  f  John  VI.  (c.l292-c.l380). 
A  Byzantine  emperor  and  historian,  bom  in 
Constantinople.  Under  Andronicus  III.  (1328- 
41),  he  had  principal  charjge  of  the  Government, 
and  when  Aiidronicus  died  he  was  left  regent, 
the  successor  being  John  PalsM)logus,  then  only 
nine  years  old.  Suspected  by  the  Empress,  Can- 
tacuzenus  fled  from  Constantinople,  and  pro- 
claimed himself  Emperor.  Six  years  of  civil  war 
followed,  in  which  the  rivals  employed  foreign 
mercenaries  and  nearly  ruined  the  Empire.  In 
1347  Cantacuzenus  entered  Constantinople  and 
became  joint  Emperor  with  John  Palaeologus, 
but  monopolized  the  royal  power.  He  governed 
the  Empire  until  1365,  when  John,  aided  by  a 
popular  revolt,  overcame  him.  Cantacuzenus 
abdicated  and  entered  a  monastery,  where  he 
wrote  a  history  of  his  life  and  times,  from 
1320  to  1357,  published  in  the  collections  of 
Byzantine  historians.  He  strove  during  bis 
regency  and  reign  earnestly  but  unsuccessfully  to 
preserve  the  Empire  from  further  decline. 

CANTAL,  kaN't&l'.  A  central  department  of 
France,  formed  out  of  the  southern  portion  of  the 
old  Province  of  Auvergne  (Map:  France,  J  6). 
Area,  2217  square  miles.  Population,  in  1896, 
234,382;  in  1901,  230,511.  Almost  the  whole 
area  consists  of  the  remains  of  an  extinct  vol- 
cano, intersected  by  gorges  and  diversified  by 
peaks,  the  hi/^hest  of  which  are  the  Plomb  de 
Cantal  (6095  feet)  and  the  Puy  Mary  (5850  feet ) . 
Unimportant  streams  traverse  the  eorges.  Cattle- 
raising  is  the  chief  industry,  only  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  department  yielding  arable  land. 
Coal  exists  in  the  northwest  and  near  Mauriac^ 
and  marble  is  quarried.    Capital,  Aurillac. 

CANTALOUPE.  A  variety  of  muskmelon 
(q.v.). 

CANTANI,  k&n-ta'n^  Arnoldo  (1837-93). 
An  Italian  physician,  bom  in  Hainsbach,  Bo- 
hemia, and  educated  in  Prague.  In  1864  he  be- 
came professor  of  pharmacology  and  toxicology 
in  Pavia;  in  1867  director  of  the  Clinical  Insti- 
tute of  Medicine  in  Milan;  and  in  1868  professor 
in  Naples.  His  investigations  were  devoted 
chiefly  to  such  diseases  as  malaria,  cholera,  ty- 
phoid, tuberculosis,  and  diabetes.  His  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  introduction  of  German  medical 
methods  into  Italy  were  especially  commendable. 
Among  his  principal  publications  are  the  follow- 
ing: Manuale  di  materia  medica  e  terapeutica 
(2  vols.,  1865-77),  and  Manuale  di  farmacologia 
clinica  (5  vols.,  2d  ed.,  Milan,  1885-90). 

CAKTARINI,  kan'tA-re'n^  Simone  (1612- 
48 ) .  An  Italian  painter,  called  the  Pesareae^  or 
Simone  da  Peaaro,  He  was  bom  in  Oropezza, 
near  Pesaro,  and  after  studying  under  Pandolfi 
and  C.  Ridolfi,  entered  the  school  of  Guido  Reni, 
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of  whose  manner  he  became  a  close  imitator. 
Ue  devoted  some  time  to  studying  the  works  of 
Raphael  in  Rome,  and  then  went  to  Mantua. 
Humiliated  by  his  unsuccessful  effort  to  paint  a 
portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  he  went  to 
Verona,  and  died  there,  probably  by  poison. 
Though*  Gantarini  approached  nearer  to  Guido 
than  any  other  of  his  imitators,  and  excelled  as 
a  colorist,  he  showed  little  originality.  His 
etchings,  too,  are  able  and  spirited,  but  in  these 
bis  imitation  of  Guido  is  even  more  apparent 
than  in  his  paintings.  His  best-known  produc- 
tions are  the  paintings:  "Assumption"  (Bologna 
Gallery) ;  "Holy  Family"  (Barbaziano)  ;  "Trans- 
figuration" (Milan) ;  "Joseph  and  Potiphar's 
Wife"  (Dresden  Gallery) ;  a  portrait  of  Guido 
(in  Pesaro)  ;  and  the  etchings  "Saint  John  in  the 
Wilderness;"  "The  Repose  in  Egypt;"  another 
"Repose  in  Egypt,"  with  the  head  of  the  Virgin 
in  profile  and  Saint  Joseph  sitting  near  her; 
"Venus;"  "Adonis;"  "Cupid;"  and  "Fortune." 

CANTATA,  kkn-WiA  (It,  song,  from  Lat., 
It.  cantare,  to  sing).  In  music,  the  name  of  a 
vocal  composition  of  either  a  sacred  or  a  secular 
character,  for  solo  voices,  ensembles,  and  chorus, 
with  instrumental  accompaniment.  The  sacred 
cantata  differs  from  the  oratorio  in  that  it  is 
less  subjective,  the  solos  representing  individ- 
uals from  a  community  or  a  congregation.  The 
secular  cantata  differs  from  opera  in  the  absence 
of  stage  accessories,  and  in  this  respect  the  name 
iyric  scene'  is  perhaps  more  appropriate.  In 
mere  matter  of  length  the  cantata  is  usually 
much  shorter  than  the  opera  or  the  oratorio. 

CAKTEEK'  (Fr.  cantine,  from  It.  cantina, 
cellar) ,  Miutaby.  A  place  of  refreshment,  set 
apart  in  every  army  post,  wherever  practicable, 
for  the  use  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  troops  sta- 
tioned there.  In  the  United  States,  the  canteen 
system  consists  of  a  number  of  so-called  post 
eachangea,  intended  to  combine  the  advantages  of 
a  gymnasium  and  reading  and  recreation  rooms. 
There  are  also  in  the  same  establishments  co- 
operative stores  and  restaurants,  including  lunch 
counters,  where  are  sold  non-intoxicants  and  to- 
bacco. The  primary  purpose  of  the  entire  un- 
dertaking is  to  furnish  the  troops,  at  reasonable 
prices,  with  articles  of  ordinary  use,  wear,  and 
consumption  not  supplied  by  the  Government, 
and  to  afford  them  means  of  rational  recreation 
and  amusement.  When  the  exchange  or  canteen 
is  free  from  debt,  the  net  profits  are  distributed 
among  the  various  organizations  stationed  at 
the  post,  for  the  maintenance  of  regimental  and 
post  athletic  teams  and  other  institutions.  Pre- 
vious to  1901,  when  the  sale  of  intoxicants  was 
abolished,  the  post  exchange  was  permitted  to 
sell  beer  and  wine  to  the  troops,  the  sale  of  spir- 
its being,  however,  prohibited.  This  department 
was  for  the  advantage  of  men  confined  by  their 
duties  to  the  post,  or  those  not  desiring  to  go 
outside.  Strict  regulations  were  made  and  en- 
forced against  possible  abuses  of  the  privilege; 
the  beverages  sold  were  generally  the  best  pro- 
curable, and  retailed  to  the  soldier  at  the  lowest 
possible  price.  As  a  result  of  public  pressure, 
however,  the  canteen  was  formally  abolished  by 
act  of  Congress  in  1901.  There  has  been  much 
controversy  regarding  this  side  of  the  canteen,  the 
majority  of  army  officers  being  itrongly  in  favor 
of  the  canteen,  and  the  several  national  temper- 
ance societies  as  strongly  against  it. 


In  England  there  is  a  canteen  established  in 
every  post,  barrack,  and  standing  camp;  in  the 
latter  instance  each  regiment  stationed  in  the  gar- 
rison or  camp  has  its  owUr  regimental  canteen, 
while  there  is,  in  addition,  a  separate  establish- 
ment known  as  the  garrison  canteen.  The  canteen 
is  divided  into  two  parts — the  wet  canteen,  where 
ale,  porter,  and  mineral  water  are  on  sale;  and 
the  dry  canteen,  at  which  groceries  may  be  pur- 
chased. A  separate  institution  is  installed  in 
all  permanent  barracks,  known  as  the  'recreation 
rooms.'  This  also  is  a  regimental  institution^ 
and  generally  contains  pool  and  billiard  tables, 
material  and  accommodations  for  the  playing  of 
cards,  chess,  dominoes,  and  similar  games,  for 
which  no  charge  is  made.  There  is  a  room  in 
the  same  building  set  apart  for  library  and 
reading-room.  In  garrisons  and  standing  camps 
there  is  a  permanent  library  of  considerable  size, 
supplied  with  standard  and  current  literature. 
British  soldiers  are  allowed  thi'ce-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  beef  and  one  pound  of  bread  per  diem. 
This  is  the  regular  Government  ration;  all  other 
food  is  purchased  by  the  soldier,  for  which  an 
average  allowance  of  threepence  halfpenny  is 
deducted  from  his  pay,  the  scale  of  pay  being 
so  arranged  as  to  cover  this  deduction.  The 
value  of  this  system  to  the  soldier  is  that  it 
gives  him  so  much  increase  of  pay  when  away 
from  his  mess  or  regiment.  All  groceries  are 
to  be  purchased  from  the  dry  canteen,  and  are 
retailed  to  the  different  company  messes  at  the 
lowest  possible  rate.  Individual  soldiers  may 
also  purchase  foods  and  groceries  in  the  smallest 
possible  quantities  from  the  dry  canteen,  and 
cooked  meals  or  goods  from  the  regimental  caf6 
or  restaurant  attached  to  the  recreation  rooms. 
The  wet  canteen  is  for  the  exclusive  use  of  pri- 
vate soldiers;  neither  wines  nor  spirits  are  per- 
mitted to  be  sold,  nor  are  men  allowed  to  have 
credit  with  the  steward,  as  they  usually  are  in 
the  dry  canteen,  and  invariably  in  the  restau- 
rant. A  non-commissioned  officer  is  always  on 
duty,  to  maintain  order  and  prevent  the  admis- 
sion of  men  denied  its  privileges.  Corporals 
have  their  separate  canteen,  and  sergeants  their 
own  mess,  military  discipline  not  permitting 
the  intermingling  of  the  rank  and  file.  All 
moneys  over  and  above  the  expenses  and  work- 
ing capital  are  divided  among  the  various  regi- 
mental organizations  and  funds. 

The  canteen  as  an  article  of  equipment  varies 
in  the  different  armies.  In  the  United  States, 
as  in  most  of  the  armies  of  Continental  Europe, 
it  is  a  metal,  leather,  or  wooden  flask  or  bottle, 
having  an  average  capacity  of  two  pints,  in 
which  the  soldier  carries  his  liquid  refreshment 
on  the  march,  in  which  case  it  is  carried  slimg 
by  a  strap  over  the  shoulder.  In  the  British 
Army  such  a  vessel  is  called  a  water-bottle, 
while  the  canteen  is  a  combination  of  pan,  dish, 
and  plate,  constructed  of  tin,  covered,  when  not 
in  use,  with  a  thin  leather  material,  and  carried, 
on  the  march,  strapped  to  the  valise  (knapsack), 
pack,  or  waistbelt,  according  to  the  order  in 
which  the  men  are  equipped. 

CANTEMIB,   kan'tye-mer'.     See  Kantemib. 

CANTEBAC,  kftn'tA-rftk',  Jo8£  (c.l775-l835). 
A  Spanish  soldier.  In  1818  he  went  to  Peru,  in 
command  of  a  detachment  sent  to  assist  in  quell- 
ing the  revolt  there.  With  General  La  Sema 
he    fought   several   campaigns    in    Upper   Peru. 
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He  was  a  member  of  the  cabal  which  in  1821 
obtained  the  deposition  of  Pezuela  from  the  vice- 
royalty  and  the  appointment  of  La  Sema  to  that 
office.  As  lieutenant-general  and  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Royalist  forces,  he  was  utterly  de- 
feated by  Bolivar  at  the  Plain  of  Junin.  He 
was  subsequently  in  command  of  the  reserves  at 
the  final  battle  of  Ayacucho  (December  9,  1824), 
and,  after  his  return  to  Spain,  was  shot  during 
a  mutiny  in  Madrid. 

CANTEBBUBY,  kftn't5r-b6rl  (AS.  Cantumr' 
ahtirh,  burg  of  the  Kents,  from  Canticara,  gen. 
pi.  of  Canitcar,  Kentish  man  +  hurh,  town). 
A  municipal  and  Parliamentary  borough,  civic 
county,  and -cathedral  city  in  Kent,  England,  on 
the  river  Stour,  56  miles  east-southeast  of  Lon- 
don, on  the  highroad  from  London  to  Dover 
(Map:  England,  H  5).  It  is  the  archiepiscopal 
see  of  the  primate,  and  the  ecclesiastical  metrop- 
olis of  all  England.  The  city,  traversed  by  two 
main  branches  of  the  river,  stands  on  an  imdu- 
lating  plain  between  hills  of  moderate  height. 
It  dates  from  the  early  period  of  English  his- 
tory, and  retains  many  of  the  aspects  of  an  old 
town.  High  Street  containing  several  medie- 
val houses  with  gabled  ends  and  projecting  fronts. 
One  of  the  gates  and  some  remains  of  the  an- 
•cient  city  wall  still  exist,  and  near  the  wall  is 
an  artificial  mound,  80  feet  high,  koown  as  the 
Dane  John  (probably  Donjon),  from  the  summit 
of  which  a  fine  view  of  the  country  around  is 
obtained.  Connected  with  this  mound  is  a  pub- 
lic garden,  laid  out  in  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  The  ruins  of  a  Norman  castle  also 
stand  near  the  city  wall. 

Christchurch  Cathedral,  the  crowning  archi- 
tectural feature  of  Canterbury,  occupies  almost 
the  central  point  of  the  city.  It  stands  amid  its 
own  precincts,  to  which  admission  is  obtained 
through  a  beautiful  gate  of  Perpendicular  archi- 
tecture erected  in  1517.  The  cathedral  is  a 
magnificent  building,  545  feet  long  and  156  feet 
broad  at  the  eastern  transepts.  Its  general  as- 
pect is  of  the  Perpendicular  style  of  architecture, 
although  it  represents  various  phases  of  the 
architectural  development  of  several  centuries. 
The  noble  proportions  of  its  nave,  choir,  corona, 
its  lofty  central  tower,  its  double  set  of  tran- 
septs, and  its  northwest  and  southwest  towers 
are  particularly  impressive,  as  viewed  from  the 
entrance  gateway. 

When  Saint  Augustine  became  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (about  600),  he  consecrated,  xmder 
the  name  of  Christ's  Church,  Queen  Bertha's 
Church  on  Saint  Martin's  Hill,  which  had  been 
formerly  used  by  Roman  Christians.  Cuthbert, 
the  eleventh  Archbishop  (740),  added  a  church  to 
the  east  of  this.  In  the  course  of  ages  it  re- 
ceived numerous  additions,  until  it  assumed  its 
present  magnificent  form.  Among  those  who 
helped  to  repair,  enlarge,  and  rebuild  it  were 
Archbishops  Odo  (940),  Lanfranc  (1070),  and 
Anselm  (1093).  In  1174  the  choir  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  and  a  number  of  French  and 
English  artificers  were  employed  to  rebuild  it. 
Among  the  former  was  William  of  Sens,  a  man 
of  real  genius,  to  whom  the  work  was  intrusted. 
The  church  was  rich  in  relics.  Plegemtmd  had 
brought  hither  the  body  of  the  martyr  Blasius 
from  Rome;  there  were  the  relics  of  Saint  Wil- 
fred, Saint  Dunstan,  and  Saint  Elfege;  while 
the  murder  of  Thomas  k  Becket  (q.v.)  added  a 


still  more  popular  name  to  the  list  of  mariyTB. 
The  offerings  at  these  shrines,  especially  the 
last,  contributed  greatly  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  magnificent  work.  William  of  Sens  did 
not,  however,  live  to  see  its  completion,  dying 
from  injuries  received  through  a  fall  from  the 
clerestory.  He  was  succeeded  by  another  Wil- 
liam, an  Englishman,  and  to  him  we  owe  the 
completion  of  the  existing  unique  and  beautiful 
choir,  terminated  by  the  corcma  or  circular 
chapel  called  Becket's  Crown.  Gervasius,  a 
monk,  who  witnessed  the  fire  of  1174,  has  left 
an  account  of  it,  relating  that  the  parts  of  Lan- 
franc's  church  which  remained  in  his  time  were 
the  nave,  the  central  and  western  towers,  the 
western  transepts,  and  their  eastern  chapels. 
In  the  Fourteenth  Century  the  nave  and  tran- 
septs were  transformed  into  the  Perpendicular 
style  of  that  period.  The  central  tower  (called 
the  Angel  Steeple)  was  carried  up  (1486-1504) 
to  about  double  its  original  height,  also  in  the 
Perpendicular  style;  it  is  234  feet  high  and  35 
feet  in  diameter.  The  northwest  tower,  taken 
down  in  1834,  was  replaced  by  the  existing  one 
to  match  its  southwest  neighbor;  the  old  tower 
was  113  feet  high,  and  divided  into  five  stories. 
The  Norman  plinth  still  remains  on  each  side  of 
the  nave,  in  the  side  aisle,  and  portions  of  Nor- 
man ashlar ing  may  still  be  seen  about  the  tran- 
septs outside  the  west  wall,  and  on  the  eastern 
piers  of  the  great  tower.  The  indiscriminate 
use  of  the  round  or  Norman,  and  the  pointed  or 
early  English  arch,  is  also  a  very  striking  fea- 
ture in  the  eastern  part  of  the  building.  The 
Lady  Chapel  (now  called  the  Dean's  Chapel), 
with  its  beautiful  fan-vaulted  roof,  stands  on 
the  north  side  of  the  church,  and  was  built  in 
1368.  The  north  transept,  where  Becket  was 
murdered  on  Tuesday,  December  29,  1170,  is 
called  the  Martyrdom.  Fifty  years  later  his  re- 
mains were  removed  from  the  crypt  to  a  shrine 
in  the  newly  erected  Trinity  (ihapel,  eastward  of 
the  choir.  About  the  year  1500  the  yearly  of- 
ferings at  this  shrine  amoimted  to  $20,000;  but 
they  had  then  declined  mu<?h  in  value.  A 
mosaic  pavement  still  remains  in  front  of  the 
place  where  the  shrine  stood,  and  the  stone 
steps  which  lead  up  to  it  are  worn  by  the  knees 
of  coxmtless  pilgrims;  but  during  the  Reforma- 
tion period  the  shrine  itself  was  demolished 
(1538)  by  Henry  VIII.'s  commissioners;  and, 
according  to  tradition,  the  saint's  remains  were 
burned.  In  1643  the  building  was  further  'puri- 
fied,* as  it  was  called,  by  order  of  Parliament. 
Still,  many  interesting  monuments  remain,  such 
as  the  tomb  of  Stephen  Langton;  that  which  is 
commonly,  but  wrongly,  supposed  to  be  the  tomb 
of  Archbishop  Theobafd ;  with  those  of  the  Black 
Prince,  of  Henry  IV.,  of  Archbishops  Majphan, 
Peckham,  Chicheley,  (3ourtenay,  Sudbury,  Strat- 
ford, Kemp,  Bourchier,  Warham,  *  and  of  Car- 
dinal Pole.  The  crypt  is  of  greater  extent  and 
loftier  than  any  other  in  England,  owing  to  the 
choir  being  raised  by  numerous  steps  at  the 
east  end.  Here,  in  1888,  a  stone  coffin  containing 
the  remains  of  a  skeleton,  supposed  to  be  Beck- 
et's,  was  discovered  and  reincerred.  In  1561 
this  crypt  was  given  up  by  Elizabeth  to  a  con- 
gregation of  French  and  Flemish  Protestant 
refugees,  and  a  French  service  is  still  held  here. 
In  1872  the  church  narrowly  escaped  destruc- 
tion for  the  fourth  time  by 'fire.     Other  build- 
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ings  of  the  cathedral  establishment  include  the 
deanery,  the  chapter-house,  the  treasury,  the 
cloisters,  and  the  baptistery;  while  remains  of 
the  archiepiscopal  palace,  the  prior's  house,  the 
dormitory,  and  hostelries  of  different  grades  are 
also  seen  in  the  precincts. 

Canterbury'  also  contains  a  number  of  ancient 
churches,  mostly  built  of  rough  flint,  and  other 
ecclesiastical  buildings  of  considerable  historical 
importance.  The  Church  of  Saint  Martin  is  be- 
lieved to  date  from  pre-Saxon  times,  and  in  it 
King  Ethelbert  is  8a id  to  have  been  baptized  by 
Saint  Augustine.  Near  by  is  the  Benedictine 
Abbey  of  Saint  Augustine,  which  has  been  re- 
stored and  added  to,  and  is  now  occupied  as  a  mis- 
sionary college  in  connection  with  the  Anglican 
Church.  Tlie  Church  of  Saint  Dunstan  contains 
the  burial-vault  of  the  Roper  family,  in  which 
the  head  of  Sir  Thomas  More  is  said  to  have 
been  placed  by  his  daughter.  The  secular  build- 
ings of  interest  are  the  guildhall,  containing  a 
collection  of  ancient  arms,  the  com  exchange, 
military  barracks  for  cavalry  and  infantry;  tne 
keep  of  the  old  castle,  now  utilized  for  gas- 
works; King's  School,  founded,  according  to  tra- 
diti(m,  in  the  Seventh  Century,  and  remodeled 
under  Henry  VIII.;  Saint  John's  Hospital, 
founded  by  Archbishop  Lanfranc;  and,  in  the 
Chequers  Inn,  scanty  "traces  of  the  original 
hostelry  of  the  pilgrims  in  Chaucer's  Canter- 
hury  Talcs,  the  'dormitory  of  the  himdred  beds* 
having  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1865.  Besides 
the  two  schools  already  mentioned,  the  educa- 
tional institutions  include  the  Simon  Langton 
Schools,  opened  in  1882;  the  Clergy  Orphan 
School,  a  mile  outside  the  city;  and  a  museimi 
and  art  school. 

The  city  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
hops  and  com,  has  important  malting  and  brew- 
ing establishments,  and  a  specialty  in  the  manu- 
facture of  brawn.  The  manufacture  of  silks, 
formerly  a  thriving  industry,  has  been  replaced 
br  manufactures  of  damask  linen  and  worsteds. 
The  economic  branch  of  Canterbury's  history  is 
interesting.  The  city  returns  one  member  to  Par- 
liament, and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  councilors.  The  civic  spirit  has  always 
been  distinguished  by  a  combative  tenaciousness 
for  its  rights,  and  by  progressiveness.  The  city 
owns  real  estate,  markets,  and  electric  power  and 
li<^ting  works,  operated  by  the  heat  of  a  de- 
structor, which  consumes  the  city  refuse;  it 
provides  technical  instruction  and  maintains  a 
museum,  school  of  art,  cemetery,  and  an  irriga- 
tion farm,  where  the  city  sewisige  is  deposited, 
chemically  treated,  and  manufactured  into  ma- 
nure and  sold  for  fertilizing  purposes. 

Canterbury,  the  Roman  Durovermtm,  was 
built  on  a  ford  of  the  river  Stour,  at  the  point 
where  roads  from  the  three  fortified  Roman 
ports— Dover,  Lynne,  and  Richborough — ^joined 
the  great  Roman  highway  through  Britain,  later 
known  as  Watling  Street.  It  subsequently  be- 
came the  Saxon  Canttvarahurh  (burgh  of  the 
men  of  Kent),  the  capital  of  that  southeastern 
kingdom,  and  the  centre  from  which  England 
was  Christianized.  The  Danes,  in  the  Ninth, 
Tenth,  and  Eleventh  centuries,  often  ravaged  and 
burned  the  city.  After  the  murder  and  canoni- 
ation  of  Thomas  ft  Becket,  Canteroury  became  of 
considerable  importance  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage 
The  poet  Chaucer,  who  died  in  1400,  has  furnished 
interesting     contemporary     accounts     of     these 
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religious  excursions  in  his  Canterbury  Tale9, 
In  1215,  during  his  invasion  of  England,  Louis, 
Prince  of  France,  took  the  castle.  In  1381 
Tyler's  Rebellion  (q.v.)  originated  in  Can- 
terbury. In  1538  the  cathedral  and  other 
ecclesiastical  institutions  underwent  extensive 
spoliation  at  the  command  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  later  suffered  from  fresh  exactions  levied 
by  Edward  VI.  During  the  Civil  War  Can- 
terbury was  the  scene  of  exciting  struggles 
between  the  Royalists  and  the  victorious  Parlia- 
mentarians, at  whose  hands  the  cathedral  sus- 
tained considerable  mutilation.  Population,  in 
1891,  23,000;  in  1901,  24,900.  Consult:  Willis, 
Architectural  History  of  Canterbury  Cathedral 
(2  vols.,  London,  1845-69) ;  Hook,  Lives  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  (12  vols.,  London, 
1860-70)  ;  Brent,  Canterbury  in  the  Olden  Time 
(London,  1879)  ;  Jenkins,  Diocesan  History  of 
Canterbury  (London,  1880) ;  Stanley,  Canter^ 
bury  Cathedral  (Philadelphia,  1895)  ;  White, 
Canterbury  Cathedral  (London,  1896)  ;  Evans 
and  (Joldney,  Canterbury  (Dover,  1899)  ;  "Can- 
terbury as  a  Civic  Centre,"  in  Municipal  Jour- 
nal, Vol.  VIIL  (London,  1899),  Snow,  "English 
History  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,"  in  Canadian 
Magazine,  Vol.  XIV.  (Toronto,  1900). 

CAKTEBBUBY.  A  provincial  district  of 
about  14,040  square  miles,  on  the  east  coast  of 
South  Island,  New  Zealand,  with  Christchurch 
(q.v.)  as  its  capital  and  Lyttelton  (q.v.)  as  its 
port  (Map:  New  Zealand,  C  6).  Population, 
in  1891,  128,471;  in  1901,  143,040. 

CAITTEBBUBY  BELLS.  A  name  given  to 
Campanula  medium,  a  biennial  plant  growing  to 
a  height  of  1  to  4  feet.  The  stems  are  erect, 
very  leafy,  and  the  corolla  is  large,  bell-shaped, 
and  inflated.  A  variety,  Calycanthenia,  which 
is  extensively  cultivated,  has  its  calyx  colored 
like  the  corolla,  and  is  commonly  known  as  cup- 
and-sauccr,  from  the  shape  of  the  flower.  Double- 
flowered  forms  are  common,  in  which  several 
cups  are  formed  within  one  another.  The  Can- 
terbury bells  are  among  the  most  extensively 
cultivated  of  all  the  Campanulas  (q.v.). 

CANTEBBUBY  COLLEGE.  See  Oxfobd 
University. 

CANTEBBUBY  TALES.     See  Chauceb. 

CAN'THABELOiUS.    See  Fungi,  Edible. 

CANTHAB^DES.     See  Blisteb-Beetle. 

CANTICLES  (Lat.  canticulum,  little  song, 
from  canere,  to  sing.  The  name  oif  the  book  is 
in  Lat.  canticum  canticorum,  song  of  songs,  Gk. 
q.<rfM  ^ffudrufPf  asma  asm  at  On,  Heb.  shir  hash- 
shirim).  One  of  the  books  in  the  Hebrew  canon. 
There  is  no  reference  to  it  in  the  Old  Testament, 
the  Old-Testament  Apocrypha,  Philo,  Josephus, 
or  the  New  Testament.  The  age  of  the  Greek 
version  is  unknown,  but  it  cannot  well  be  later 
than  the  First  Century  a.d.  The  book  is  first 
mentioned  in  the  Mishna  (edited  about  a.d.  200). 
At  the  assembly  of  Jamnia  (about  a.d.  100)  the 
rabbis  are  said  to  have  been  of  different  opinion 
as  to  its  canonicity,  some  holding  that  it  was  not 
a  sacred  book,  rendering  the  hands  unclean  so 
that  they  must  be  washed  after  contact  with  it 
(see  Bible,  Canon),  while  others  strongly  main- 
tained its  religious  value,  among  these  particu- 
larly R.  Akiba,  Yadayim,  iii.  5,  Eduyoth,  v.  3. 
This  scholar  denounced  the  men  who  would  sing 
the  songs  of  Canticles  in  wine-houses,  Tosephta 
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Banh,  xii.  It  is  evident  that  the  allegorical  as 
well  as  the  literal  interpretation  was  in  vogue  in 
the  First  Century  a.d.  Probably  the  ascription 
of  Canticles  to  Solomon,  the  philosopher  par 
excellence,  caused  the  conviction  that  it  must 
have  a  profound  significance;  and  the  allegori- 
cal method  of  the  day  led  men  to  find  in  it  a 
description  of  Jehovah's  iove  for  His  people 
Israel.  This  interpretation  passed  from  the 
Synagogue  to  the  Church,  with  the  modification 
that  the  bridegroom  became  Christ  and  the  bride 
either  the  Churc^  or  the  individual  soul.  Origen 
understood  the  poem  very  much  as  Akiba  had, 
and  Cocceius  found  in  it  the  history  of  the 
Church  down  to  the  Synod  of  Dort  in  aj). 
1618,  just  as  the  Targumist  had  found  the  his- 
tory of  Israel  down  to  the  exile  of  b.o.  686. 
Soma  adherents  of  this  allegorical  interpretation, 
such  as  Vatabl6,  Bossuet,  and  Lowth,  assumed 
a  double  sense,  a  description  of  earthly  love  at 
the  same  time  intended  to  be  typical  of  spiritual 
love,  tn  defense  of  this  view,  it  has  been  argued 
that  the  poem  may  have  precisely  the  mystical 
sense  that  has  been  claimed  for  the  love-songs  of 
Hafiz  and  Jayadeva's  Oitagovinda,  It  is  not  al- 
together inconceivable  that  a  work  which  has 
furnished  so  rich  nourishment  to  Christian 
mysticism  itself  may  be  the  product  of  a  similar 
Jewish  mysticism.  But  where  the  mystical  ten- 
dency and  the  allegorical  method  were  most  in 
evidence,  in  Philo's  works,  there  is  no  trace  of 
Canticles  or  anything  like  it.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  a  practical  agreement  among 
scholars  that  the  love  depicted  is  solely  that  of 
man  and  woman. 

The  first  Christian  interpreter  who  discarded 
all  allegorizing  was  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia 
(died  420).  For  this  he  was  condemned  in  551. 
Luther,  curiously  enough,  looked  upon  Canticles 
as  a  political  allegory  teaching  obedience  to  civil 
authority.  The  secular  character  of  the  poem 
was  fully  recognized  by  S^bastien  Chateillon 
(1544).  For  this  offense  he  was  driven  out  of 
Geneva  by  Calvin.  Luis  de  Leon  (died  1591) 
was  incarcerated  by  the  Inquisition  five  years 
for  suggesting  in  his  Latin  translation  a  similar 
view.  Hugo  Grotius,  somewhat  timidly,  and 
Jean  le  Clerc,  more  decidedly,  maintained  that 
earthly  love  was  depicted  in  the  song.  Observing 
what  be  deemed  the  immorality  of  some  of  the 
lyrics,  J.  D.  Michaelis  threw  the  book  out  of  the 
canon,  and  J.  S.  Semler  likewise  questioned  its 
canonicity.  The  conception  of  canonical  author- 
ity prevalent  in  their  time  has  now  been  general- 
ly abandoned ;  and  the  highly  spiced  descriptions 
of  sexual  passion  have  been  justified,  first  by  the 
supposed  purpose  of  the  author  to  protest  against 
Solomon's  harem  life,  and  then  by  the  assump- 
tion that  wedded  love  is  portrayed. 

But  is  this  poem  of  earthly  love  a  drama  or  a 
mere  collection  of  lyrics?  And  is  the  love  de- 
scribed that  of  husband  and  wife,  or  of  men  and 
women  who  follow  the  promptings  of  passion  re- 
gardless of  social  conventions?  Already  Ori*;en 
says  of  Canticles,  "Dramatis  in  niodum  mihi 
videtur."  Cornelius  a  Lapide  (Van  den  Steen, 
died  1637)  divided  the  poem  into  five  acts.  Lowth 
(1753)  regarded  it  as  an  imperfect  drama  lack- 
ing a  regular  plot.  J.  Wachter  (1722)  and 
J.  F.  Jacobi  (1771)  sought  to  indicate  a  plot. 
While  the  former  made  Solomon  and  the  Shu- 
lamite  the  chief  characters,  the  latter  discovered 
in  addition  a  shepherd  lover.    Delitzsch  (1851-75) 


gave  the  classical  expression  to  what  has  been 
called  the  *king  theory/  while  the  'shepherd 
theory*  was  especially  developed  by  Veltnusen 
(I786),St&udlin  (1792),  and  Ewald  (1826,  I839» 
1842).  Through  Ewald,  this  theory  became 
widely  accepted.  Bottcher  (1850)  even  more  de- 
cidedly made  the  poem  a  modem  operetta  enacted 
on  the  stage.  Hitzig  (1855)  discovered  Solo- 
mon's wife,  and  Hirzel  (1688)  was  able  to  find 
two  shepherds  and  two  shepherdesses.  The  latest 
critic  who  has  accepted  this  view  is  Duhm 
(1902).  He  regards  Canticles  as  an  operetta 
resembling  the  mediaeval  miracle  plays,  and 
divides  it  into  twenty  lyrico-dramatic  passages. 
The  plot  is  simple;  true  love  wins  the  day  over 
all  the  efforts  of  Solomon  to  part  the  lovers  and 
make  the  maid  of  Sharon  his  favorite  wife.  The 
songs  are  sung  partly  by  individuals,  such  as  the 
Shulamite,  Solomon,  and  the  shepherd,  partly  by 
choruses  of  harem-ladies,  women  of  Zion,  brides- 
maids, and  kinsfolk.  Several  objections  have 
been  urged  against  this  theory.  The  anci^it 
Hebrews  possessed  no  theatre,  and  the  Semitic 
race  has  produced  no  great  dramatic  genius; 
there  is  no  intelligible  plot  in  Canticles ;  <  there 
is  a  lack  of  verisimilitude  in  the  King's  char- 
acter and  behavior;  there  is  something  absurd  in 
the  idea  that  the  heroine's  answers  to  Solomon 
are  in  reality  addresses  to  her  absent  lover;  the 
necessity  of  putting  the  Shulamite  to  sleep  on 
the  stage,  to  dream  through  entire  scenes,  is  not 
less  embarrassing. 

Bossuet  ( 1693)  and  Lowth  thought  that  Can- 
ticles might  have  been  written  for  a  royal  wed- 
ding, and  divided  it  into  sections  corresponding 
to  the  days  of  the  feast.  Renan  (1869)  made 
the  important  suggestion  that  it  may  be  the 
libretto  of  a  simple  play  performed  privately 
at  some  rural  wedding,  where  the  singers  took 
the  parts  of  Solomon's  guards,  ladies  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  others.  To  this  view  he  was  led  by 
the  accounts  of  Schefer  of  such  performances 
seen  by  him  at  Damietta  and  in  Syria.  Similar 
observations  made  by  Wetzstein  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Damascus  caused  this  scholar  to  think 
that  Canticles  is  not  a  dream,  but  a  collection  of 
wedding  songs,  intended  to  set  a  standard  of 
decency  and  good  taste  for  wedding  poets  to 
follow.  Ortain  features  of  the  Syrian  wedding, 
such  as  the  bridal  couple  pla3ring  king  and  queen, 
the  sword-dance  of  the  bride,  and  the  tcasf  or 
song  in  praise  of  the  bride,  particularly  im- 
pressed him  (1873).  Wetzstein*s  view  was  ac- 
cepted by  Stade  (1887),  and  particularly  elabo- 
rated by  Budde  (1894-98),  Siegfried  (1898),  and 
Cheyne  (1809),  who  strongly  emphasize  that  the 
poems  throughout  describe  wedded  love.  This 
theory,  though  more  probable  than  the  earlier 
views,  is  not  wholly  free  from  objection.  It  Is 
difficult  to  see  how  a  natural  exegesis  can  find 
wedded  love  described  in  scenes  that  present  the 
husband  ex  hypothesi,  as  knocking  at  his  wife'a 
window  and  being  refused  admittance  on  the 
ground  that  she  is  not  dressed,  or  the  heroine 
as  roaming  through  the  streets  of  the  city  at 
midnight  in  search  of  him,  or  expressing  a  wish 
that  he  were  her  brother  that  she  might  kiss 
him  without  being  reproved.  The  necessity  of 
resorting  to  dreams  is  again  suspicious. 

According  to  the  theory  of  Herder  (1778),  ac- 
cepted by  Eichhom,  Goethe,  De  Wette,  DOpke, 
Magnus,  Diestel,  and  others,  Canticles  is  simply 
an  anthology  of  lyrical  forma  describing  the  lov» 
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of  man  and  woman  in  all  its  different  stages  of 
development.  This  would  be  a  most  plausible 
theory  were  it  not  for  the  incidental  dialogue, 
the  references  to  King  Solomon  and  the  Shula- 
mite,  and  the  light  thrown  upon  wedding  customs 
in  Syria  by  the  observations  of  Schefer  and  Wetz- 
stein. 

A  wholly  satisfactory  hypothesis  must  recog- 
nize the  element  of  truth  in  each  of  these  theo- 
ries. There  is,  indeed,  in  Canticles  a  use  of 
metaphor  amounting  at  times  to  allegory.  He 
who  thinks  that  by  gardens,  fountains,  trees, 
fruits,  and  wine  these  objects  in  nature  are  al- 
ways meant,  will  not  imderstand  the  songs.  There 
is  frequently  an  unmistakable  double  entendre. 
The  love  of  the  King  and  of  the  Shulamite  Is 
unquestionably  of  the  same  character.  Yet 
there  are  beyond  a  question  rustic  lovers  in  the 
poem.  However  great  the  distance  between  Can- 
ticles and  the  Greek  and  Hindu  drama,  these 
country  folk  playing  king  and  queen,  bodyguard 
and  harem  in  the  wedding-week,  seem  to  present 
a  song- play  that  may  be  at  the  same  time  a 
reflection  of  Greek  influence  in  the  Decapolis  and 
the  abortive  attempt  at  creating  a  native  drama. 
But  there  is  no  movement  of  the  action,  no  plot, 
no  unity.  As  already  Richard  Simon  (1628)  and 
after  him  Herder  recognized,  the  songs  are  clear- 
ly of  different  provenience.  They  do  not  all 
describe  the  love  of  a  married  couple.  There  are 
curious  survivals  shimmering  through  the  poem 
of  earlier  forms  of  domestic  life,  polyandry,  poly- 
gamy, promiscuity,  and  of  sexual  aberrations 
such  as  the  hasium  Florentinum,  pointed  out  by 
J.  D.  Michaelis  in  his  Or,  und  Exeg.  Bibliothek 
(1774),  page  169  ff. 

It  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that  Solo- 
mon cannot  have  been  the  author  of  Canticles. 
The  language  itself,  with  its  Neo-Hebraisms,  Ara- 
maisms,  and  Persian  and  Greek  loan-words,  indi- 
cates with  sufficient  clearness  that  the  book  is 
one  of  the  latest  in  the  Hebrew  canon.  Graetz 
regarded  the  author  as  dependent  upon  Theoc- 
ritus (Third  Century  b.c.).  Cheyne  also  thinks 
of  the  reign  of  one  of  the  earlier  Ptolemies. 
Siegfried  is  willing  to  go  into  the  Second  Cen- 
tury. Winckler  has  suggested  that  the  book  was 
written  by  a  Jew  in  Damascus  in  the  period  of 
the  Nabataean  kings.  There  is  indeed  much  that 
points  to  the  trans-Jordanic  region,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  Decapolis.  It  is  of  no  small  sig- 
niHcance  that  it  is  among  the  Greek  lyric  poets 
of  the  Decapolis  that  we  find  the  first  impas- 
sioned expression  of  a  sense  of  beauty  in  nature. 
The  reign  of  Aretas  III.  or  Aretas  IV.  (c.  85- 
63  B.C.)  is,  perhaps,  the  most  probable  date.  To- 
gether with  a  strong  emphasis  upon  the  divine 
rights  of  passion,  the  supreme  value  of  pure 
attachment  between  man  and  woman,  it  is  the 
keen  sense  of  beauty  in  nature  that  will  always 
pive  to  Canticles  a  distinguished  place  in  ancient 
Hebrew  literature.  Consult:  Herder,  Das  Lied 
der  Lieder  (Berlin,  1876)  ;  Ewald,  Dichter  des 
alien  Jiundes  (GSttingen,  1839)  ;  Delitzsch, 
Hoheslied  und.  Koheleth  (Leipzig,  1875)  ;  Renan, 
he  cantique  des  cantiques  (Paris,  1860)  ;  Sieg- 
fried, Predigcr  und  Hoheslied  (Leipzig,  1898)  ; 
Oieyiie  and  Black,  Encyclopcpdia  Biblica  (Leip- 
zig,* 1899). 

CANTILEVEB  (probably  Lat.-  quanta  libra, 
of  what  weight,  from  quanta,  abl.  fem.  sing,  of 
quant  us,  how  much  -h  libra,  weight.    The  word 


may  possibly  be  derived  from  Eng.  cant,  angle, 
and  lever).  The  part  of  a  beam  or  girder  which 
projects  bracketwise  beyond  the  point  of  support, 
as  the  brackets  supporting  a  balcony  or  the  pro- 
jecting girders  which  carry  a  sidewalk  outside 
of  the  trusses  of  a  bridge.  In  bridges,  a  canti- 
lever is  a  girder  or  truss  anchored  to  a  shore 
abutment  and  resting  on  a  second  outshore  pier 
or  tower  beyond  which  it  projects.  Two  such 
cantilevers  extending  out  from  the  opposite  shores 
of  a  stream  and  united  by  a  truss  constitute  a 
cantilever  bridge.  For  examples  of  such  struc- 
tures, see  Bbidoe. 

CANTIBE,  kan'tlr',  or  KINTYBE.  A  pen- 
insula in  Argyllshire,  Scotland,  43  miles  long, 
with  an  average  width  of  6Ms  miles  (Map:  Scot- 
land, C  4).  It  extends  north  and  south  between 
Arran  Isle  and  the  Atlantic,  and  is  united  at  the 
north  end  with  the  mainland  by  the  isthmus  of 
Tarbet,  a  mile  broad,  across  which  the  cutting 
of  a  canal  is  contemplated.  The  southwest  point, 
the  Mull  of  Kintyre,  Ptolemy's  Epidium  Pro- 
montorium,  is  crowned  by  a  lighthouse  297  feet 
above  sea-level,  visible  24  miles.  Consult  White, 
Archwologieal  Sketches  in  Scotland  {Kinti^e) 
(London,  1873). 

CANTON'  (Chinese  Kwang-chow-fu,  or  Sheng- 
sheng).  One  of  the  chief  commercial  cities  of 
China,  capital  of  the  Province  of  Kwang-tung 
and  residence  of  the  viceroy  for  the  two  provinces 
of  Kwang-tung  and  Kwang-si.  It  is  situated  on 
tlie  Chu-Kiang  or  Pearl  River,  about  70  miles 
from  the  sea,  in  latitude  23*'  7'  10"  N.,  and 
longitude  113°  14'  30"  E.  The  climate  ia 
moderate  and  not  unhealthful  for  Europeans. 
Canton  consists  of  the  city  proper,  inclosed  by  a 
wall,  and  the  suburbs  extending  along  both  sides 
of  the  river.  There  is  also  a  large  population 
living  in  boats  on  the  river.  The  city  proper 
is  about  6  miles  in  circumference  and  is  encircled 
by  a  brick  wall  laid  on  granite  and  sandstone 
foundations,  and  measuring  about  20  feet  in 
thickness  and  from  25  to  40  feet  in  height.  An 
inner  wall  divides  the  inclosed  city  into  the  new 
and  the  old  city.  The  streets  are  long,  narrow, 
and  clean  in  comparison  with  the  streets  in  most 
of  the  Chinese  cities.  The  houses  aje  mostly 
low,  very  few  above  two  stories  in  height,  and 
built  of  brick,  stone,  or  wood.  The  pagodas 
are  numerous  and  extensive ;  one  of  them,  situated 
on  the  island  of  Honan  on  the  opposite  shore 
of  the  river,  covering  an  area  of  seven  acres. 
There  is  also  a  Moha'mmedan  mosque.  Among 
other  interesting  buildings  are  the  Examination 
Hall,  the  arsenjil,  and  the  mint.  There  are  a 
Gothic  cathedral  erected  by  the  French  mission; 
a  hospital,  founded  in  1835  by  the  American 
mission;  and  an  ancient  foundling  as^'lum. 

Canton  is  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the 
Chinese  silk  industry;  it  also  produces  cotton 
goods,  embroideries,  paper,  and  some  porcelain 
and  metal  ware.  Owinj?  to  its  advantageous  posi- 
tion. Canton  very  early  attracted  the  attention 
of  foreign  merchants.  The  Arabs  are  believed 
to  have  traded  there  as  early  as  the  Ninth  Cen- 
tury. The  first  attempt  by  European  Powers 
to  open  commercial  relations  with  Canton  was 
made  in  1517,  when  a  Portuguese  mission  was 
sent  to  Peking  with  such  an  object  in  view.  The 
Dutch  began  to  trade  with  the  city  later  in  the 
century,  but  were  soon  superseded  by  the  British, 
who,  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts,  estab* 
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lisbed  a  factory  in  Canton  in  1684,  when  the 
entire  foreign  trade  of  China  was  confined  to 
that  city.  From  1684  to  1834  the  Chinese  trade 
with  (ireat  Britain  was  a  monopoly  of  the  East 
India  Company,  while  the  British  trade  with 
China  was  confined  to  a  few  'hong*  merchants, 
who  acted  as  intermediaries  in  all  matters  affect- 
ing  the  Government  and  aliens.  The  aversion  of 
the  natives  to  foreigners,  coupled  with  the  in» 
terference  of  the  Chinese  Grovemment  with  the 
importation  of  opium  (amounting,  in  1837,  to 
30,000  chests),  brought  about  a  declaration  of 
war  by  Great  Britain  in  1839.  In  1841  the  Bogue 
forts,  guarding  the  approach  to  Canton,  were  re- 
duced by  the  British,  and  the  occupation  of  the 
city  itself  was  averted  only  by  the  payment 
of  a  ransom  of  $6,087,600.  The  conclusion  of 
the  Treaty  of  Nanking  in  1842,  by  which  four 
more  ports  were  opened  to  British  trade,  had  a 
detrimental  effect  on  the  commerce  of  Canton. 
Fresh  outbreaks  on  the  part  of  the  natives  in 
1856  were  followed  by  the  military  occupation  of 
the  city  by  French  and  British  troops  from  1867 
to  1861.,  since  when  Canton  has  been  practically 
open  to  foreign  trade  and  residence. 

The  commercial  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  Canton  and  China  date  from  1784.  The 
exportation  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  to 
Canton  began  in  the  last  decade  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century,  and  the  product  has  since  become 
one  of  the  chief  exports  from  the  United  States 
to  China.  The  chief  exports  from  Canton  are 
tea,  silk,  matting,  firecrackers,  oils,  paper,  and 
presences.  Tlie  chief  imports  are  cotton  and 
cotton  goods,  woolen  and  metal  goods,  opium, 
petroleum,  etc.  The  direct  foreign  imports  and 
exports  of  Canton  in  1900  were  nearly  $9,900,000 
and  over  $13,000,000  respectively.  The  harbor 
13  shallow.  Large  vessels  are  obliged  to  dis- 
charge their  cargoes  at  Whampoa,  over  10  miles 
from  Canton,  from  which  place  they  are  brought 
to  the  city  by  lighters  and  steam  launches.  The 
annual  shipping  of  Canton  amounts  nearly  to 
4,000,000  tons,  of  which  nearly  three-fourths  is  in 
British  bottoms.  Canton  has  steam  communica- 
tion with  Hong  Kong,  Macao,  and  Shanghai.  Esti- 
mates of  the  population  vary  all  the  way  from 
600,000,  given  in  a  native  official  report  of  1895, 
to  2,500,000,  an  estimate  of  the  Customs  Trade 
Report. 

CAN'TON.  A  city  in  Fulton  County,  111., 
28  miles  southwest  of  Peoria,  on  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy  and  the  Toledo,  Peoria 
and  Western  railroads  (Map:  Illinois,  B  3).  It 
is  the  centre  of  a  fertile  agricultural  district,  and 
has  coal-mining  interests,  extensive  agricultural- 
implement  works,  and  cigar-factories,  as  well  as 
foimdries,  tile,  brick,  and  marble  works,  etc. 
The  city  contains  a  public  library,  founded  in 
1893.  Settled  about  1832,  Canton  was  incorpo- 
rated first  in  1849.  Under  a  charter  of  1892,  the 
government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  elected  eVery 
two  years,  and  a  city  council.  There  are  muni- 
cipal water-works.  Population,  in  1890,  6604; 
in  1900,  0564. 

CANTON.  A  town,  including  several  villages, 
in  Norfolk  County,  Mass.,  14  miles  southwest  of 
Boston,  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford Railroad  (Map:  Massachusetts,  E  3).  It 
has  a  public  library  of  about  11,000  volumes. 
The  manufactures  include  iron  and  brass  wares, 
knit  goods,  felt  goods,  sewing-silk,  black  in  j?,  stove- 


polish,  leather-dressing,  sizing  compounds,  etc. 
Settled  about  1690,  Canton  was  set  off  from 
Stoughton  and  incorporated  in  1797.  The  gov- 
ernment is  administered  by  town  meetings.  Popu- 
lation, in  1890,  4538;  in  1900,  4584.  Consult 
Huntoon,  History  of  the  Town  of  Canton  (Cam- 
bridge, 1893). 

CANTON.  A  city  and  county-seat  of  Madison 
County,  Miss.,  21  miles  north  by  east  of  Jackson, 
on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  (Map:  Missis- 
sippi, E  6).  It  is  the  chief  city  of  the  county, 
and  has  cotton  gins  and  compresses,  cottonseed- 
oil  mills,  ice-factory,  and  manufactures  of  farm- 
ing implements,  lumber,  boxes,  etc.  Population, 
in  1890,  2131;  in  1900,  3404. 

CANTON.  A  town  in  Lewis  County,  Mo., 
157  miles  northwest  of  Saint  Louis,  on  the  Saint 
Louis,  Keokuk  and  Northwestern  Railroad 
(Map:  Missouri,  El).  Advantageously  situated 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  it  is  an  important  lum- 
ber-shipping place,  and  has  planing-mills,  button- 
factories,  canning-works,  and  flour-mills.  The 
town  is  the  seat  of  Christian  University  (Chris- 
tian), organized  in  1853.  Settled  about  1831, 
Canton  was  incorporated  twenty  years  later ;  the 
charter  now  governing  the  town  dates  from  1873, 
and  provides  for  a  mayor,  elected  annually,  and 
a  board  of  trustees.  The  town  owns  and  operates 
its  water-works  and  electric-light  plant.  Popu- 
lation, in  1890,  2241 ;  in  1900,  2365. 

CANTON.  A  village  and  county-seat  of  Saint 
Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.,  18  miles  southeast 
of  Ogdensburg,  on  the  Grass  River,  and  on  the 
New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad 
(Map:  New  York,  El).  It  is  the  seat  of  Saint 
Lawrence  University  (Universalist),  opened  in 
1858,  and  contains  notable  court-house  and  opera* 
house  buildings.  The  village  has  large  saw  mills, 
and  is  engaged  in  the  building  of  small  boats  and 
launches,  skiffs,  and  sailing  yachts.  Good  water- 
power  is  derived  from  the  river.  Canton  was 
settled  about  1830,  and  was  incorporated  in 
1886;  it  was  the  home  of  Gov.  Silas  Wright,  who 
is  also  buried  here.  The  village  owns  and  oper- 
ates its  water-works.  Population,  in  1890,  2580; 
in  1900,  2757. 

CANTON.  A  city  and  county-seat  of  Stark 
County,  Ohio,  60  miles  south-southeast  of  Cleve- 
land, on  the  Nimishillen  Creek,  and  on  the  Cleve- 
land, Canton  and  Southern,  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  and  the  Pennsylvania  railroads  (Map: 
Ohio,  H  4 ) .  It  is  in  a  fine  wheat-growing  district, 
and  coal,  limestone,  and  clay  for  pottery  and 
brick  are  found  in  the  vicinity.  Its  manufactures 
include  watch  cases  and  movements,  iron  bridges, 
and  roofing,  threshers,  engines,  mill  machinery, 
plows,  bookcases,  steel,  steel  cars,  cutlery,  sad- 
dlery hardware,  stoves,  safes,  woolens,  presses, 
pottery,  tiles,  and  various  kinds  of  brick;  and 
besides  these  articles,  large  amounts  of  grain  and 
coal  are  exported.  Among  the  more  prominent 
features  of  the  city  may  be  noted  the  United 
States  Government  building,  city  hall,  county 
court-house,  county  workhouse,  high  school,  Ault- 
man  Hospital,  Nimisilla  Park,  and  two  monu- 
ments erected  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  Canton  was  first  settled  about 
1805,  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1822,  and 
was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1854.  It  was  the 
home  of  President  McKinley.  Under  the  charter 
now  in  operation,  the  mayor  holds  office  for  two 
J  ears,  and  the  city  council  is  elected  by  wards. 
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The  school  board  is  chosen  on  a  general  ticket 
for  a  term  of  two  years.  The  executive  appoints 
the  tity  board  of  elections,  and,  with  the  consent 
of  the  council,  sewer,  police,  and  park  commis- 
sioners. The  board  of  health  is  chosen  by  the 
council,  and  other  administrative  offices  are 
filled  by  popular  election.  The  city's  income 
and  expenditures  exceed  considerably  $500,000 
annually.  The  principal  items  of  expense  are 
$20,000  for  the  police  department,  including 
amounts  for  police  courts,  jails,  reformatories, 
rtc.;  $25,000  for  the  fire  department;  and 
$110,000  for  schools.  Population,  in  1860,  4041; 
in  18S0,  12,258;  in  1890,  26,189;  in  1900,  30,667. 

CANTON.  A  city  and  county-seat  of  Lincoln 
County,  S.  D.,  70  miles  north  by  west  of  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  on  the  Big  Sioux  River,  which  affords 
fine'  water-power,  and  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  Saint  Paul  Railroad  (Map:  South  Dakota, 
J  C).  It  is  the  seat  of  Augustana  College  and 
of  the  United  States  Government  asylum  for 
insane  Indians.  The  city  contains  several  grain- 
elevators,  and  exports  flour,  grain,  and  live  stock. 
Population,  in  1890,  1101;  in  1900,  1943. 

CANTON,  Fr,  pron,  kftN'UJN'  (Fr.,  from  Med. 
Lat.  c<into,  cantonum,  ultimately  probably  from 
Gk.  KaMt,  kanthos,  felloe  of  a  wneel).  In  po- 
litical geography,  a  division  of  territory  consti- 
tuting a  separate  government  or  State.  It  is  the 
name  given  to  the  twenty-five  States  in  Switzer- 
land. In  France  the,  canton  is  a  judicial  dis- 
trict, comprising,  as  a  general  rule,  a  number  of 
communes,  but  constituting  in  the  case  of  very 
large  cities  only  a  part  of  such  commune. 

Canto?!  in  heraldry  is  a  comer  of  the  escutch- 
eon cut  off  by  straight  lines  in  the  dexter  or  sin- 
ister chief. 

CAH'TON,  John  (1718-72).  An  English 
physicist.  For  his  paper  entitled  A  Methcd  of 
Making  ArtifiiHal  Magnets  Without  the  Use  of 
Natural  Ones,  he  was  honored  with  a  gold  medal 
by  the  Royal  Society  in  1751.  He  and  Franklin 
almost  simultaneously  discovered  that  some 
clouds  were  charged  with  positive  and  others  with 
negative  electricity.  Canton  determined  the  quan- 
ti^  of  electricity  stored  up  in  Leyden  jars,  dem- 
onstrated the  compressibility  of  water,  and  made 
several  other  important  contributions  to  physical 
Kience. 

CANTONI,  k&n-te/n^  Cablo  (1840—).  An 
Italian  philosopher,  born  at  Groppello  in  the 
Province  of  Pavia.  He  studied  at  the  universi- 
ties of  Turin,  Berlin,  and  G^Sttingen,  and  held 
professorships  at  Turin  and  Milan  until  1878, 
when  be  was  made  professor  of  philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Pavia.  Although  a  disciple  of 
Kant,  he  sought  to  modify  many  of  that  philoso- 
pher's doctrines,  and  combated  his  theory  of  the 
doallsm  of  phenomenon  and  noumenon.  His  works 
include  Oinvanni  Battista  Vico,  studii  critiH  e 
eomparativi  (1867)  ;  Corso  elementare  di  ftloso- 
fia  (3  vols.,  1870,  frequently  re-edited)  ;  Eman- 
nfif  Kant  (3  vols.,  1879-84)— Vol.  I.  La  fHosofia 
iforvtica;  Vol.  II.  La  filosofia  pratica;  Vol.  III. 
f^  filosofia  religiosa^  la  critica  del  giudizio^  le 
ihttrine  mtfiori-^and  Psicologia  (2d  ed.,  1897). 
Consult;  Werner,  Kant  in  Italien  (Vienna, 
1881);  and  his  Die  italienische  Philosophic  des 
IB.  Jahrhunderts  (Vienna,  1886)  ;  and  de  Guber- 
natis,  Dirtionnnire  international  des  ^crivains 
dujour  (Florence,  1889). 


CAN^TONMENTS  ^Fr.  cantonnement,  from 
cantonner,  to  quarter,  from  canton,  quarter), 
MiUTABY.  A  more  or  less  permanent  camp  or 
district,  in  which  soldiers  are  quartered.  In 
Europe,  before  the  era  of  railroads  and  modem 
scientific  warfare  and  transport,  there  would  be 
frequently  long  intervals  between  active  opera- 
tions, caused  principally  by  the  state  of  the 
weather,  winter,  etc.;  impassable  roads;  local  or 
general  armistices;  and  the  constantly  recurring 
necessity  of  waiting  for  supplies.  In  such  inter- 
vals the  troops  would  go  either  into  a  permanent 
camp  of  huts,  or  else  be  quartered  in  the  houses 
and  villages  of  the  district,  when  they  were  said 
to  be  in  cantonments.  Its  most  modern  military 
.  usage  is  in  India,  where  the  cantonment  is  prac< 
tically  a  military  town,  and  in  the  majority  of 
instances  the  district  inside  whoae  borders  live 
the  European  part  of  the  population,  civil  as 
well  as  military.  Cantonments  are  built  through- 
out British  India,  the  larger  examples  containing 
barracks  for  European  cavalry,  infantry,  and 
artillery;  rows  of  bungalows  or  houses,  each, 
as  a  rule,  inclosed  in  a  garden,  for  the  officers; 
rows  of  huts  for  the  native  troops;  magazines, 
gymnasiums,  and  parade  grounds;  public  offices 
and  administration  buildings;  and  a  bazaar, 
more  particularly  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
native  troops. 

CANT*tf,  kAn-tCC',  CJesare  (1804-95).  A  dis- 
tinguished Italian  historian  and  novelist,  born 
at  Brivio,  near  Milan,  December  5,  1804.  He  was 
educated  at  Sondrio,  where,  at  an  early  age,  he 
became  instructor  in  belles-lettres,  leaving  after 
four  years,  to  accept  a  professorship,  first  in 
Como,  and  later  in  Milan.  The  liberal  tendencies 
expressed  in  a  work  published  in  1832,  Lombardy 
in  the  Seventeenth  Centurif:  An  Jlistorical  Com- 
mentary  on  the  "Promessi  8posi**  of  Manzoni,  re- 
sulted in  an  imprisonment  of  thirteen  months. 
Cantd  spent  his  enforced  leisure  in  describing  the 
sorrows  of  prison  life  in  the  form  of  a  widely  read 
historical  romance,  MargJierita  Pusterla  (1837). 
His  great  work  is  the  Storia  universale,  in  36 
vols.  (Turin,  1837,  sq.),  based  largely  upon 
French  and  German  sources,  but  uniformly  col- 
ored with  a  strong  clerical  bias.  Next  in  impor- 
tance is  his  History  of  the  Italians,  in  six  volumes 
(Turin,  1854),  and  the  following  also  deserve 
mention:  History  of  Italian  Literature  (1865); 
Independence  of  Italy  (1872)  ;  Milan:  A  History 
of  the  People  for  the  People  (1871)  ;  and  many 
monographs  upon  Parini,  Beccaria,  Monti,  and 
other  men  of  letters.  Cantft  became  director  of 
the  archives  of  Lombardy  in  1874.  He  died  in 
Milan,  March  11,  18fl5.  Consult  Bertolini,  Cesare 
Cant'U  e  le  sue  opere  (Florence,  1895). 

CANTXJSFIR'MXJS  (Lat.,  firm  song).  The 
principal  voice  or  melody  in  concerted  music.  It 
was  generally  assigned  by  the  contrapuntal 
writers  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  centuries 
to  the  tenor,  against  which  the  other  voices 
executed  the  counterpoint  {cantus  figuratus). 
The  cantus  firm  us  may  be  assigned  to  any  voice. 

CANT'WELL,  Doctor.  The  title-character 
in  Bickerstaff*8  Hitpocrite.  He  is  a  sort  of  Eng- 
lish Tartufe,  and  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Wolf  in 
Cibber's  yon  Juror, 

CANUCKS  A  name  applied  in  tlie  United 
States  to  any  Canadian,  while  the  Knglisli  Cana- 
dians use  it  to  denote  a  Canadian  of  French  de- 
scent.    According  to  Norton's  Political  American- 
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i&ms,  it  was  first  applied  by  the  French  to  the 
English,  and  is  a  corruption  of  Connaught.  Some 
scholars,  however,  believe  it  to  be  of  Indian 
origin. 

CAN'TJLEOUS,  Gaius.  A  Roman  tribune  of 
the  people.  In  B.C.  445  he  proposed  the  Lea 
CanuleiQf  a  law  establishing  the  right  of  inter- 
marriage between  the  patricians  and  plebeians. 
He  also  proposed  that  one  of  the  two  consuls 
should  be  chosen  annually  from  among  the  plebe- 
ians, but  this  proposal  was  not  carried,  and  it 
was  resolved  instead  that  military  tribunes  with 
consular  power  should  be  elected  from  either  the 
patricians  or  plebeians  in  place  of  the  consuls. 
Consult  Livy,  iv.  3;  and  Cicero,  De  Republica, 
ii.  37-63. 

CANTJNy  k&-n52Fn'  (Arab.  qdnCn,  borrowed 
from  6k.  icav^^  kandn,  straight  bar,  rule,  norm ) . 
A  Turkish  musical  instnmient,  provided  with 
gut  strings — a  variety  of  the  dulcimer  or  zither. 
The  sounds  are  produced  by  striking  the  strings 
by  means  of  plectra — tortoise-shell  thimbles  end- 
ing in  pointed  pieces  of  cocoanut.  This  instru- 
ment is  a  great  favorite  in  the  seraglios. 

CANUTE,  ka-niit',  or  CNUT,  kn?5<5t  (c.994- 
1035).  King  of  the  English,  Danes,  and  Nor- 
wegians, and  known  as  the  Great.  He  was  the 
son  of  Sweyn,  King  of  the  Danes,  and  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  1014,  was  proclaimed  King 
of  England  bv  the  warriors  of  the  Danish  fleet 
who  were  then  ravaging  the  country.  The 
Witan,  however,  summoned  the  old  King,  Ethel- 
red,  from  his  exile  in  Normandy,  where  he  had 
been  driven  by  Sweyn,  and  Canute  was  forced  to 
flee  to  Denmark.  He  returned  in  1015  with  a 
powerful  fleet  and  within  a  year  made  himself 
master  of  all  England,  save  London,  being  chosen 
King  by  a  rump  Witan  after  the  death  of  Ethel- 
red  in  l016.  The  citizens  of  London  proclaimed 
Edmund  Ironside,  son  of  Ethelred,  King,  and 
a  flerce  contest  ensued  in  which  six  battles  were 
fought  and  London  was  twice  besieged,  the  de- 
cisive engagement  occurring  at  Assandun  in  1016. 
Though  Edmund  was  defeated,  Canute,  to  avoid 
further  resistance  on  his  part,  agreed  to  share 
the  sovereignty  with  him,  the  south  of  England 
going  to  Edmund  and  the  north  to  Canute,  with 
the  stipulation  that  on  the  death  of  either  the  full 
power  was  to  revert  to  the  survivor.  Edmund 
Ironside  died  in  1017,  not  without  the  suspicion 
of  foul  play  on  the  part  of  Canute,  who  lost  no 
time  in  securing  his  position  as  sole  ruler  of 
England.  He  had  always  been  noted  for  his 
excessive  cruelty,  and  now,  to  remove  all  poten- 
tial rivals  out  of  his  way,  he  entered  upon  a 
rapid  but  systematic  course  of  murder  and  perse- 
cution. By  1018  he  had  thoroughly  pacified  the 
country  and  considered  himself  strong  enough 
to  dispense  with  the  support  of  the  fleet,  which 
he  sent  home  to  Denmark,  keeping  only  the 
crews  of  forty  ships  as  a  sort  of  bodyguard.  The 
character  of  Canute's  rule  now  imderwent  a  re- 
markable change.  Mildness  was  substituted  for 
severity,  and  respect  for  the  laws  for  violence. 
The  ancient  customs  of  the  country  were  con- 
firmed and  elaborated,  and  the  administration 
of  justice  was  securely  founded.  Englishmen 
were  admitted  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  land, 
this  being  the  time  when  the  Saxon  Earl  Godwin 
(q.v.)  laid  the  beginnings  of  his  great  power. 
Canute  showed  himself  especially  kindly  to  the 
clergy,  whose  rights  he  scrupulously  respected 


and  whose  favor  he  gained  by  numerous  benefac- 
tions to  churches  and  monasteries.  With  the 
mass  of  the  people  he  was  popular  on  account  of 
his  liberality  and  an  air  of  bluff  good-nature 
M'hich  he  knew  well  how  to  assimie.  In  1026-27  (^ 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  describing  the  events 
of  his  journey  in  a  letter  to  his  people  replete 
with  moral  exhortations  and  expressions  of  relig- 
ious humility,  which  may  be  the  result  either 
of  great  naivet6  or  of  fine  histrionic  skill.  Canute 
had  become  King  of  Denmark  after  the  death  of 
his  brother  Harold  in  1018,  and  in  1028  he  be- 
came ruler,  also,  of  Norway.  Together  with  his 
conquests  in  the  Wendic  lands  of  Germany,  he 
was,  therefore,  the  master  of  a  powerful  north- 
em  empire,  which,  however,  fell  to  pieces  at  his 
death.  This  occurred  at  Shaftesbury,  November 
12,  1035.  As  King  of  England,  Canute  had  dis- 
played, high  talento  for  rule.  By  nature  cruel 
and  violent,  he  knew  how  to' subordinate  his  pas- 
sions to  the  interests  of  his  government  and  his 
people;  and,  though  practically  a  heathen  at  the 
time  of  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  succeeded 
in  winning  the  favor  of  a  Church  which  has  asso- 
ciated one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  medineval 
legends,  that  of  the  King  and  the  rising  tide, 
with  his  name.  Consult:  Freeman,  The  Norman 
Conquest,  Vol.  I.  (Oxford,  1870) ;  and  Green, 
The  Conquest  of  England  (London,  1883). 

CANUTE  rV.,  The  Saint  (  ?  -1086).  King 
of  Denmark  after  1080.  He  was  distinguished 
as  a  warrior  and  a  bulkier  of  churches.  He 
attempted  to  invade  England  m  1085,  but  was 
murdered  by  rebels,  on  July  10,  1086,  and  was 
canonized  in  1100.  He  is  the  patron  saint  of 
Denmark. 

CANVAS  (OF.  canevas,  Med.  Lat.  canneva- 
siunif  from  Lat.  cannabis,  hemp).  A  strong, 
coarse  cloth  made  of  cotton,  fiax,  or  hemp.  Can- 
vas is  used  ( 1 )  on  board  ship  for  sails,  awnings, 
hatch-hoods,  boat-covers,  tarpaulins,  etc.  Flax 
canvas  is  used  for  the  sails  of  large  vessels.  It 
is  woven  in  cloths  24  inches  in  width  and  40 
yards  long,  and  is  of  several  weights,  denoted 
by  numbers  from  1  to  9.  The  heaviest,  which 
is  called  number  1,  is  used  for  storm-sails, 
courses  (foresail  and  mainsail  of  square-rigged 
vessels),  and  topsails,  but  numbers  2  and  3 
are  also  used  for  all  of  these  except  the  storm- 
sails.  The  lighter  weights  are  used  for  jibs, 
upper  staysails,  topgallantsails,  royals,  etc. 
Cotton  canvas  is  used  for  boat-sails,  hammocks, 
etc.  The  term  canvas  is  used  in  a  figurative 
sense  for  the  sails  of  a  ship,  under  canvas  sig- 
nifying under  sail-^i.e.  under  way,  propelled  by 
sails.     See  Sail. 

(2)  The  canvas  used  by  artists  is  commonly 
of  linen,  varying  in  density  and  thickness  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  painting  to  be  made.  This 
is  stretched  upon  a  wooden  mortised  frame,  which 
is  called  a  stretcher,  m  the  four  inside  comers  of 
which  are  slits  for  receiving  triangular  wooden 
wedges.  These  wedges  are  called  kej's,  and  after 
the  canvas  is  stretched  they  may  be  driven  in, 
in  order  to  tighten  the  canvas  itself.  Certain 
sizes  of  canvas,  being  in  greater  request  than  oth- 
ers, are  kept  ready  stretched  on  frames.  Those 
used  for  portraits  are  known  by  the  names  of 
kit-cat,  which  measures  28  or  29  inches*  by  36: 
three-quarters,  25  by  30  inches;  half  length,  40 
by  50;  Bishop's  half  length,  44  or  45  by  56; 
Bishop*s  whole  le^igth,  58  by  94. 
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CAKVASBACX.  An  American  fresh-water 
duck  {Aythya  vallisneria),  regarded  as  superior 
to  all  others  for  food.  It  breeds  from  Dakota 
northward,  but  most  numerously  in  the  far 
north,  making  its  nest  on  the  ground,  in  a  marsh, 
and  laying  six  to  ten  greenish-bufT  eggs.  (For 
illustration,  see  Plate  of  Ducks,  Wild.)  The 
canvaabacks  begin  to  come  southward  along  in- 
land waterways  in  November,  and  spread  over 
all  the  Middle  and  Southern  United  States. 
They  are  attracted  in  greatest  numbers  to  the 
extensive  marshes  and  river  flats  about  Lakes 
Huron  and  Erie  and  around  Chesapeake  Bay,  but 
are  also  irregularly  numerous  wherever  their 
favorite  food  grows  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
and  on  the  *slews*  of  the  plains.  This  food  is 
the  wild  celery  {Zosiera  vallianeria) ,  which 
grows  densely  on  fresh-water  shoals  in  from 
7  to  9  feet  of  water,  like  a  tall  grass,  the  root 
of  which  is  white  and  has  some  resemblance  to 
small  celery.  "Wherever  this  plant  grows  in 
abundance,  the  canvasbacks  may  be  expected," 
says  Wilson;  "while  in  waters  unprovided  with 
this  nutritious  plant  they  arc  altogether  un- 
known. .  .  .  They  float  about  these  shoals, 
diving  and  tearing  up  the  grass  by  the  roots, 
which  is  the  only  part  they  eat."  It  is  not  quite 
true  to  say  that  they  will  eat  nothing  else,  for 
celery  is  not  always  available.  They  are  ex- 
tremely shy,  quick  and  strong  in  flight,  and  re- 
markably expert  in  diving,  so  that  all  the 
skill  and  strategy  at  the  disposal  of  the  gunner 
is  necessary  to  success  in  shooting  them.  They 
are  so  relentlessly  pursued,  however,  that  their 
numbers  are  far  less  in  all  their  haunts  than 
formerly;  and  very  many  of  the  alleged  can- 
vasbacks sent  to  market  are  really  redheads 
(q.v.),  a  closely  related  and  nearly  as  good 
duck,  of  similar  *habits,  but  less  stronglv  addict- 
ed to  the  celery  diet.  The  male  canVasback  has 
a  head  reddish,  but  much  obscured  with  dusky 
tints,  while  that  of  the  redheaa  is  clear,  bright 
chestnut,  and  the  bill  is  blackish  (not  blue). 
The  back  and  sides  are  whitish  (less  dark  than 
that  of  the  redhead),  marked  with  sparse,  wavy 
lines  and  dots,  suggesting  the  surface  of  coarse 
canvas.  The  fore  part  of  the  body,  rump,  and 
tail-coverts  are  black;  speculum,  bluish-gray; 
length,  about  20  inches.  Consult  Elliot,  Wild 
Fowl  of  North  America  (New  York,  1898). 

CANZONE,  k&n-tsO'nA  (It.,  from  Lat.  cantio, 
song).  The  name  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
prized  forms  of  the  Italian  lyric.  The  word  is 
borrowed  from  the  Provencals,  whose  caneds  or 
chanadSf  however,  were  not  restricted  to  any 
precise  form,  but  were  simply  verses  intended 
to  be  sung.  The  Italian  writers  first  attempted 
to  regulate  the  wayward  and  arbitrary  char- 
acter of  the  Provencal  cansds,  Dante,  and  subse- 
quently Petrarch,  being  especially  successful. 
The  camone  petrarchesca  or  toscana  was  any 
considerable  lyric  poem,  composed  of  stanzas 
exactly  corresponding  to  one  another  in  number 
of  lines,  measure,  and  position  of  rhymes,  which 
customarily  closed  with  a  short  stanza.  Petrarch 
has  no  canzone  of  more  than  ten  or  fewer 
than  five  stanzas,  though  later  canzoni  contain 
twenty,  forty,  and  even  eighty.  The  number 
of  lines  in  each  stanza  varies  in  Dante  and 
Petrarch  between  nine  and  twenty.  About  the 
end  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  the  Italian  writers 
began  to  deviate  from  the  strict  form  of  the 


Petrarchian  canzone.  Torquato  Tasso  and  Chia* 
lirera  are  the  most  notable  names  in  the  new 
movement.  The  most  of  the  canzoni  of  the 
latter — called  by  their  author  canzonctte — are 
written  in  short  lines  and  stanzas,  the  position 
of  the  rhymes  being  also  completely  arbitrary. 

CAONABO,  kft'6-nA-by  (  ?  -1496).  A  Carib 
Indian  who  was  cacique  of  Maguana,  Hispaniola 
(Haiti),  in  1492.  He  was  married  to  the  famous 
Anacaona,  and  in  1493  captured  the  fortress  of 
La  Navidad,  Haiti,  and  massacred  the  Spaniards 
left  there  by  Columbus.  At  the  head  of  10,000 
warriors  he  headed  the  general  league  against  the 
whites  in  1494,  but  was  overcome  by  Columbus  at 
the  Vega  Real  (April  26,  1496),  and  shortly 
afterwards  was  captured  by  Ojeda.  In  1496  he 
was  put  on  a  vessel  bound  for  Spain,  but  died 
during  the  voyage. 

CAOUTCHOUC,  k5(/chl55k.    See  Rubber. 

CAPACITY  (Fr.  capacity,  Lat.  capacitas,  from 
oapax,  capacious,  from  capere,  to  hold).  Legal. 
The  power  and  competency  to  incur  an  obliga- 
tion or  to  enjoy  a  legal  right.  Sometimes  the 
test  of  capacity  is  natural,  and  at  other  times 
artificial.  In  the  case  of  citizens  of  full  age,  the 
natural  test  of  rationality  or  intelligence  is  usu- 
ally applied.  If  one  has  the  ability  to  under- 
stand the  nature  and  effect  of  the  act  in  which 
he  is  engaged,  he  is  legally  capable  of  doing  it. 
It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  phrase  testamentary 
capacity  is  commonly  employed.  With  respect 
to  the  enjoyment  of  rights,  however,  the  test 
is  more  often  the  artificial  one  of  age,  coverture, 
or  marriage,  alienage,  and  the  like.  Whether 
a  particular  person  of  full  age  and  sound  mind 
may  hold  an  office  or  exercise  its  elective  fran- 
chise, or  acquire  particular  kinds  of  property, 
depends  upon  artificial  rules  established  by  law. 
See  Age;  Auen;  Infant;  Mabbied  Women; 
Officeb;  Voteb. 

CAPACITY,  Electbic.  See  Electbicitt, 
where,  under  Electroatatica,  the  subject  of  Ca- 
pacity will  be  found  discussed. 

CAP  A  L'AIQLE,  k&p  k  WgV.  See  Mubbat 
Bay. 

CAPAITEUS.  One  of  the  seven  heroes  of  the 
expedition  against  Thebes.  He  defied  Jupiter  and 
was  struck  by  lightning  while  in  the  act  of  scal- 
ing the  walls. 

CAP-1-PIE,  kftp'-A-py  (Fr.,  head  to  foot). 
In  the  military  language  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a 
term  applied  to  a  knight  or  soldier  armed  at  all 
points,  or  from  head  to  foot,  with  armor  for  de- 
fense and  weapons  for  attack. 

CAPA  Y  ESP  ADA,  k&^p&  6  esp^DA  (Sp., 
cloak  and  sword),  (Domedias  df.  A  name  given 
to  the  intrigue  plays  of  Calderon  and  Lope  de 
Vega,  which  deal  with  contemporary  aristocratic 
life  in  Spain,  and  introduce  the  *cloak'  and 
*sword'  as  stock  articles  of  the  dress  of  their 
principal  characters. 

CAP  DE  LA  HAGUE,  de  14  hftg  (Fr.,  Cape 
of  The  Hague).  A  promontory  of  France,  form- 
ing the  northwestern  extremity  of  the  Peninsula 
of  Cotentin,  in  the  Department  of  Manche  ( Map : 
France,  E  2).  It  juts  into  the  English  Channel, 
opposite  the  island  of  Aldemey,  about  16  miles 
northwest  of  Cherbourg.  It  protects,  on  the 
east,  the  roadstead  of  La  Hojnie,  or  Hougue, 
whence  arises  the  frequent  misnomer  of  Cape  La 
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Hogue.  The  roadstead  gave  its  name  to  a 
great  sea  fight  in  which  the  English  and  Dutch 
fleets  defeated  the  French  in  1692. 

CAPE  AGTTLHAS,  ft-g55<5nyfts.  See  Agu- 
LHAS,  Cape. 

CAPE  ANN.  A  cape  on  the  northeast  coast 
and  marking  the  northern  limit  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  Mass.,  31  miles  from  Boston  (Map:  Mas- 
sachusetts, F  2).  The  cape  is  marked  by  two 
fixed  white  lights  on  Thatcher  Island,  about  900 
feet  apart,  in  latitude  42"  38'  N.,  and  longitude 
70"  34'  W.,  161%  and  165^^  feet  above  mean 
high  water,  and  visible  for  19  nautical  miles; 
there  is  also  a  ten-inch  steam  fog-whistle.  There 
are  valuable  stone-quarries  at  the  cape.  The 
whole  rocky  peninsula,  generally  included  imder 
this  name,  projects  about  10  miles  into  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean.  The  south  and  east  shores  have  many 
attractive  summer  resorts. 

CAPE  AB^AOO,  or  Gbegobt.  A  cape  on  the 
west  coast  of  Coos  County,  Ore.,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  outer  entrance  to  Coos  Bay  (Map: 
Oregon,  A3).  A  lighthouse  with  light  84  feet 
above  sea-level  is  in  latitude  43"  20'  N.  and 
longitude  124"  22'  W.,  on  a  small  island  2^4 
milea  north  and  %  mile  east  of  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  cape.  The  light  is  fixed  white, 
with  white  flash  every  two  minutes. 

CAPE  BAB-EL-MANDEB,  bab'cl-man'd$b. 
See  Bab-el-Manded. 

CAPE  BAB^OW,  or  Point  Babbow  (named 
after  Sir  John  Barrow).  The  northernmost 
point  of  Alaska  on  the  Arctic  Coast;  latitude 
71"  23'  N.,  longitude  156"  22'  W.  (Map:  Alas- 
ka, D  1).  It  is  a  whaling  station.  In  1881- 
83  the  United  States  Signal  Service  stationed 
at  Point  Barrow  a  party  of  scientists,  to  take 
part  in  the  series  of  international  circumpolar 
observations  instituted  during  1882-83. 

CAPE  BLANCO,  biaDOcd  (Sp.,  white).  A 
name  applied  to  several  capes  on  the  northern 
and  western  coasts  of  Africa.  The  most  re- 
markable of  them  is  the  one  on  the  western  coast 
of  Sahara,  in  latitude  20"  45'  N.  and  longitude 
IT'*  W.,  near  the  boimdary  between  the  Spanish 
and  French  possessions  on  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  which  shelters  the  Galgo  or  Levrier  Bay. 
Its  name  is  derived  from  the  white  color  of  the 
sand.  A  second  Cape  Blanco  is  the  northern- 
most point  of  Africa,  in  latitude  37"  20'  N.  and 
longitude  9"  60'  E.  A  third  Cape  Blanco  is  on 
the  west  coast  of  Morocco,  in  latitude  33"  10' 
N.  and  lonj^itude  8"  30'  W.  The  same  name  is 
also  applied  to  a  number  of  headlands  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

CAPE  BLANCO.  The  westernmost  point  of 
Oregon  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  latitude  42"  50' 
N.  and  longitude  124°  27'  W.,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Sixes  River,  and  30  miles  north  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Rogue  River  (Map:  Oregon,  A  7).  There 
is  a  lighthouse  with  fixed  white  lights,  256  feet 
above  sea-level,  on  the  extreme  western  point 
of  the  cape. 

CAPE  BOEO,  b6-fi'6,  or  L^lireo  (possibly 
clipped  from  Lilyhcenm ) .  The  westernmost  point 
of  Sicily,  a  mile  from  Marsala,  which  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Lilybseum  (>lap:  Italy,  G  10). 

CAPE  BBET'ON.  A  cape  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremitv  of  Cape  Breton  Island,  in  about  latitude 
45"  50*'  N.  and  longitude  59"  46'  W.  (Map:  Xova 
Scotia,  J  4).     It  is  at  the  entrance  to  Louis- 


bourg  Harbor,  and  has  a  lighthouse.  It  is  the 
terminus  of  the  submarine  telegraph  cable  to 
Saint  Pierre. 

CAPE  BBETON  ISLAND.  A  rocky  island 
of  irregular  form  in  British  North  America,  100 
miles  long  by  85  miles  broad,  between  latitudes 
45"  and  47"  N.,  and  between  longitudes  60"  and 
61"  30'  W.  (Map:  Nova  Scotia,  H  3).  It  de- 
rives its  name  from  a  cape  at  its  eastern  extrem- 
ity. It  is  separated  from  the  peninsula  of  Nova 
Scotia  by  Chebucto  or  Chedabucto  Bay  and  the 
Gut  of  Canso,  and  is  practically  divided  in  two 
by  the  land-locked  Bras  d'Or  Lakes  and  the 
canal  of  Saint  Peter's  Isthmus.  It  contains 
3120  square  miles.  Its  picturesque  scenery  and 
bracing  summer  climate  attract  an  annually  in- 
creasing number  of  tourists.  The  principal  ex- 
ports are  pine,  oak,  birch,  maple,  fish,  iron,  and 
coal.  Though  the  island  produces  maize  and 
other  grains,  it  depends  for  its  breadstuffs  chief- 
ly on  the  United  States.  It  is  divided  into  the 
four  districts  of  Cape  Breton,  Inverness,  Vic- 
toria, and  Richmond.  The  towns  are  Sydney, 
Arichat,  and  Port  Hood,  the  once  famous  Louis- 
bourg,  stripped  of  its  fortifications,  having  be- 
come a  mere  village.  Cape  Breton,  originally 
a  French  possession,  was  taken  by  the  ^glish 
in  1745;  but  being  subsequently  restored  to 
France,  it  was  again  captured  in  1758  and  ced- 
ed to  England  in  1763.  After  having  been  for  a 
time  a  distinct  colony,  it  now  forms  part  of  the 
Province  of  Nova  Scotia.  Population,  in  1891, 
86,850;  in  1901,  97,200.  With  the  exception  of 
some  600  Micmac  Indians  and  15,000  French 
Acadians,  the  inhabitants  are  of  Scotch  High- 
land descent.  See:  R.  BrouTi,  History  of  the 
Island  of  Cape  Breton  (London,  1869),  and  Coal 
Fields  of  Cape  Breton  (London,  1871)  ;  Sir  J.  G. 
Bourinot,  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of 
the  Island  of  Cape  Breton  (Montreal,  1892). 

CAPE  CANAVOBBAL.  A  cape  near  the 
middle  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Florida,  in  lati- 
tude 28"  28'  N.  and  longitude  80"  33'  W.,  and 
about  20  miles  southeast  of  Titusville  (Map: 
Florida,  H  3).  The  United  States  Government 
maintains  on  the  cape  a  coast  signal  station  and 
a  lighthouse  with  light  137  feet  above  sea-level. 

CAPE  CATOCHE,  kft-to'chft.  The  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  Mexican  State  of  Yuca- 
tan, situated  in  latitude  21°  35'  N.  and  longi- 
tude 87"  8'  W.  (Map:  Mexico,  P  7).  It  was 
here  that  in  1517  the  Spaniards  first  saw  the 
Mexican  coast. 

CAPE  CHABLES.  The  point  of  land  at  the 
northeast  side  of  the  entrance  of  Chesapeake 
Bay,  Va.,  near  latitude  37°  3'  N.  and  longitude 
76"  W.  (Map:  Virginia,  H  4).  On  Smith's 
Island  is  a  first-order  flashing  white  light,  sig- 
naling *45'  every  minute,  157  feet  above  mean 
high  water.  This  cape  is  the  extreme  southern 
projection  of  the  'Eastern  Shore'   (q.v.). 

CAPE  CLEAB.  A  headland  of  Clear  Island. 
County  Cork,  the  southernmost  point  of  Ireland 
(Map:  Ireland,  B  5).  It  rises  400  feet  above  the 
K^a,  has  a  lighthouse  with  a  bright  revolving 
light  455  feet  above  the  water-level,  and  is 
usually  the  first  land  seen  from  American  steam- 
ers approaching  England.  The  Fastnett  Rock, 
with  a  light  148  feet  above  high  water,  is  3^ 
miles  to  the  southwest. 

CAPE  COAST  CASTLE.  A  strongly  forti- 
fied   seaport    and   formerly   the   capital    of   the 
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British  colony  of  the  Gold  Coast,  situated  south- 
west of  Akkra,  the  capital  of  the  colony  (Map: 
Africa,  D  4 ) .  There  is  an  old  castle  supposed  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Portuguese  in  1664,  and 
the  British  Government  maintains  there  a  mili- 
tary force  of  about  300  blacks  and  a  number  of 
guns.  The  port  is  of  some  commercial  impor- 
tance, and  there  is  a  considerable  trade  with  the 
interior  in  palm-oil,  ivory,  and  gold.  The  popu- 
lation is  about  12,000,  chiefly  Fantis,  with  a  few 
Europeans. 

CAFE  COD.  The  sickle-shaped  peninsula 
forming  the  southeastern  extremity  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  embracing  Barnstable  County.  It 
extends  from  Great  Herring  Pond  to  Race  Point, 
in  latitude  42°  3'  40"  N.,  longitude  70*»  4'  18"  W. 
(Map:  Massachusetts,  G  3).  It  is  about  66 
miles  long  from  the  head  of  Buzzard's  Bay,  and 
beyond  Barnstable  in  few  places  exceeds  8  miles 
in  width.  It  more  than  half  encircles  Cape  Cod 
Bay,  and  is  broken  by  many  harbors,  that  of 
Provincetown  being  one  of  the  best  on  the  New 
England  coast.  On  the  seaward  side  or  high- 
lands, in  latitude  42**  2'  and  longitude  70**  4', 
is  a  revolving  light  183  feet  above  mean  high  wa- 
ter, and  at  Race  Point,  in  latitude  42**  4'  and 
longitude  70"  15',  is  a  fixed  white  light  varied 
by  a  white  flash  every  90  seconds,  41  feet  above 
high  water.  Cape  Cod  was  probably  visited  a 
number  of  times  by  Europeans  during  the  Six- 
teenth Century,  and  on  earlier  mtCp^  was  given 
a  variety  of  names;  but  it  is  usually  said  to 
have  been  discovered  by  GosnoM  (q  v.)  in  1602, 
and  named  from  the  abundance  of  the  fish  in  its 
waters.  Charles  II.,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  at- 
tempted to  change  the  name  to  Cape  James,  in 
honor  of  his  brother.  Tlie  cape  is  sandy,  and  in 
part  consists  of  rolling  grass-land ;  but  there  are 
fertile  portions,  and  toward  the  north  it  is  well 
wooded.  Small  ponds  abound,  and  salt  marshes 
liorder  the  southern  shores.  The  Old  Colony 
division  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford Railroad  extends  through  the  peninnula, 
and  a  ship  canal  to  connect  Cape  Cod  and  Buz- 
zard's bays  has  been  partly  constructed.  Con- 
sult Thoreau,  Cape  Cod  (Boston,  1866). 

CAPE  COD  FOLKS.  A  novel  by  Sarah  P. 
Greene  (1881),  which  excited  much  discussion 
by  the  types  it  depicted. 

CAPE  COLOK^A  (It.,  column)  (ancient 
Sunium  Promontorium) ,  A  headland  of  Greece, 
forming  the  southernmost  point  of  Attica,  in  lati- 
tude 37**  38'  N.,  longitude  24^  1'  E.  (Map: 
Greece,  F  4).  Crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a  temple 
of  Minerva,  its  summit  rising  about  270  feet 
above  the  water.  Cape  Colonna  is  a  conspicuous 
and  remarkable  object  from  the  sea.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  white  marble  columns  of  the 
temple,  which  are  still  standing. 

CAPE  COLONY,  or  Cape  op  Good  Hope.  A 
British  possession  in  South  Africa,  between  lati- 
tudes 25**  and  34**  50'  S.,  and  longitudes  16**  25' 
and  30**  E.  (Map:  Africa.  G  8).  It  is  bounded 
by  German  Southwest  Africa,  Bechuanaland  Pro- 
tectorate, the  Orange  River  Colony,  Basutoland, 
and  Natal  on  the  north,  the  Indian  Ocean  on 
the  east  and  south,  and  the  Atlantic  on  the  west. 
Its  area  thus  defined  and  including  the  British 
possession  of  Walfish  Bay,  on  the  western  coast, 
is  estimated  at  nearly  277,000  square  miles. 

Topography.  In  its  physical  aspect  Cape 
Colony  presents  a   aeries  gf  elevated  plateaus 
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bounded  by  mountain  ranges  running  parallel 
to  the  southern  coast,  and  increasing  in  altitude 
toward  the  north.  The  first  and  most  southern 
mountain  chain  has  an  altitude  of  3000  to  5000 
feet  and  runs  along  the  southern  coast  at  a  dis- 
tance not  exceeding  50  miles.  Several  small 
rivers  intersect  it  in  a  direction  from  north  toi 
south  and  divide  it  into  several  sections  called. 
Swellendam,  Lange,  Ontenigma  mountains  and 
a  few  others.  The  second  mountain  chain  runs, 
parallel  with  the  first,  and  has  an  altitude  of 
5000  to  7000  feet.  It  is  also  divided  into  several 
sections,  known  as  the  White  and  the  Great 
Black  Mountains,  and  terminates  in  the  6000  feet 
high  summit  of  Cockscomb,  northwest  of  Algoa 
Bay.  The  third  mountain  range  has  an  altitude 
of  6000  to  8000  feet,  and  reaches  in  the  summit 
of  Compass,  which  is  the  highest  of  Cape  Colony, 
an  altitude  of  8500  feet.  It  is  also  divided  into 
several  parts,  the  principal  of  which  are  the 
Roggeveld,  Nieuwveld,  Sneeuwbergen,  and  Storm- 
berg.  The  plateau  inclosed  by  the  second  and 
the  third  mountain  ranges  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Great  Karroo,  and  has  an  average 
width  of  about  60  miles.  The  western  coast  of 
Cape  Colony  is  also  traversed  by  a  mountain 
chain,  the  Karree  Bergen,  an  offshoot  of  the 
western  section  of  the  first  mountain  range.  Tlie 
eastern  coast  of  the  colony  is  almost  without  a 
single  indentation,  in  contrast  to  the  southern  and 
western  coasts,  which  form  a  considerable  number 
of  bays  and  capes.  The  most  important  are 
Algoa  Bay,  Mossel  Bay,  Cape  Saint  Francis,  Cape 
Agulhas,  the  most  southern  point  of  Africa,  False 
Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Table  Bay,  and  Sal- 
danha  Bay.  The  chief  river  of  Cape  Colony  is 
the  Orange  River,  which  forms  a  great  part  of  the 
northern  boimdary.  The  coast  lands  are  inter- 
sected by  numerous  small  rivers  and  streams^ 
most  of  them  very  short  and  unnavigable,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Breede  and  the  Saint  John. 
The  inland  rivers  are  very  few  in  number  and 
fall  into  the  Orange  River,  the  Sneeuwbergen 
marking  the  division  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Certain  indications,  such  aa 
the  numerous  saurians  and  reptiles  as  well  as 
the  dry  basins  which  occur  in  the  Karroos,  seem 
to  point  to  the  fact  that  this  part  of  the  colony 
was  in  former  times  more  abundantly  watered. 

Climate.  The  climate  of  Cape  Colony  is,  on 
the  whole,  dry  and  very  healthful.  Rains  are 
more  abundant  in  the  east  than  in  the  west. 
The  winters  arc  cold  in  the  elevated  regions  and 
some  of  the  higher  mountain-tops  are  covered 
with  snow  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  year,  but 
the  air  is  dry  and  bracing.  The  annual  average- 
at  Cape  Town  is  over  62**  F. 

Flora.  The  flora  of  the  colony  varies  consider- 
ably in  accordance  with  the  soil  and  the  climate 
of  the  locality.  The  Karroos  are  generally  covered 
with  many  varieties  of  acacia,  euphorbia,  and 
aloe,  and  are  especially  rich  in  bulbous  plants. 
Forests  are  generally  found  on  the  coastlands  and 
furnish  many  useful  varieties  of  wood,  such  as  the- 
yellow  and  the  black  ironwood  and  several  species 
of  palms.  Among  the  cereals,  the  most  important 
is  wheat,  which  is  famous  for  its  excellent  qual- 
ity. All  the  common  European  fruits  grow  in 
abundance,  and  the  production  of  wine  is  a  very 
important  industry  in  the  colony. 

Fauna.  The  fauna  of  Cape  Colony  has  under- 
gone considerable  changes  since  the  settlement  of 
the  colony  by  Europeans,  and  many  species  which 
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were  formerly  common  and  abundantly  repre- 
sented in  that  country  have  either  entirely  dis- 
appeared or  are  of  rare  occurrence.  Among  these 
majr  be  mentioned  the  rhinoceros  and  the  giraffe, 
while  the  lion  and  the  elephant  are  found  only  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  colony.  The  hippopot- 
amus is  still  met  with  in  the  Orange  and  in  some 
other  rivers.  The  various  species  of  the  antelope 
family,  as  well  as  jackals,  hyenas,  and  monkeys, 
are  still  abundant.  Among  the  birds,  the  most 
important  is  the  ostrich,  which  is  quite  domes- 
ticated and  furnishes  large  quantities  of  feathers, 
forming  one  of  the  staples  of  the  colony. 

Geology.  In  their  geological  formation,  the 
mountain  ranges  of  Cape  Colony  are  almost  of  a 
uniform  character,  the  base  being  composed  in 
most  cases  of  granite  and  covered  with  quartzose 
sandstone,  in  some  cases  to  a  thickness  of  1500 
to  2000  feet.  Some  of  the  ranges,  such  as  the 
Stormberg,  still  show  some  signs  of  comparative- 
ly recent  volcanic  action.  The  surface  of  the 
Karroo  is  generallv  composed  of  sand  and  clay, 
with  a  stratimi  of  blue  slaty  rock  underneath, 
which  keeps  it  from  drying  up  entirely  during 
the  rainless  season. 

Mineral  Resoubces.  The  mining  industry  is 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  Cape  Colony  is 
the  greatest  diamond-producing  country  in  the 
world.  The  diamond-fields  are  almost  exclusively 
situated  in  Griqualand  West,  and  the  mining 
of  diamonds  has  reached  a  very  high  degree  of 
development  of  late,  the  annual  export  amount- 
ing to  over  $20,000,000.  It  is  estimated  that 
from  1867  to  1900  diamonds  of  the  value  of 
over  $465,000,000  were  exported.  The  first  dis- 
covery of  diamonds  was  made  in  the  Hoi>etown 
district  in  1867,  and  by  1870  there  were  about 
10,000  men  digging  for  diamonds  along  the  Vaal 
River.  In  the  same  year  the  *dry  diggings'  were 
discovered  between  the  Vaal  and  the  Modder 
rivers,  which  was  soon  followed  by  still  richer 
discoveries  in  the  same  vicinity  and  by  the  foun- 
dation of  Kimberley,  which  has  since  become  one 
of  the  most  important  towns  in  the  colony.  The 
mining  of  diamonds,  which  was  at  first  largely 
carried  on  by  individual  diggers,  has  since  been 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  powerful  com- 
pany which  controls  the  entire  output  of  the 
Kimberley  diamond-fields,  and,  consequently,  by 
far  the  largest  part  of  the  world's  output  of 
diamonds.  The  copper-mines  are  mostly  located 
in  Namaqualand,  and  the  ore  found  is  of  a  very 
rich  kind,  yielding  a  percentage  of  from  32  to 
36,  but  the  output  is  comparatively  small.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  coal,  which  occurs  almost 
everywhere,  but  is  principally  mined  in  the 
Stormberg  mountain  range  and  is  used  by  the 
State  railways.  Gold,  iron,  lead,  and  salt  have 
been  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  Knysna 
district,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  colony.  Out- 
side of  mining,  the  industries  of  the  colony  are 
as  yet  of  very  little  importance  and  are  chiefly 
confined  to  the  production  of  beer,  tobacco,  leather, 
and  flour. 

Agriculture.  Both  by  the  quality  of  its  soil 
and  its  climatic  conditions,  Cape  Colony  is  better 
adapted  for  grazing  than  for  the  raising  of  grain. 
Wheat,  oats,  barley,  corn,  and  other  grains  are 
raised  in  quantities  hardly  sufficient  to  meet  the 
domestic  demand.  The  rearing  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  goats  is  carried  on  very  extensively,  many 
of  the  sheep-farms  ranging  in  size  from  3000  to 
16,000   acres.      In    1899    the    live    stock    of   the 


colony  comprised  nearly  1,100,000  head  of  cattle, 
about  390,000  horses,  over  90,000  mules  and 
asses,  over  1,260,000  sheep,  nearly  5,600,000  An- 
gora and  other  goats,  and  over  260,000  ostriches. 

Transportation  and  Communication.  Owing 
to  the  deficiency  of  navigable-  waterways,  the 
transportation  problem  very  early  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  colonial  administration,  with  the 
result  that  in  regard  to  transportation  facilities 
Cape  Colony  may  compare  favorably  with  many 
of  the  British  colonies  and  some  parts  of  Europe. 
The  roads  have  a  total  length  of  over  8000  miles, 
and  the  railway  lines  (I^cember  31,  1900)  of 
nearly  3000  miles.  The  first  railway  line  was 
constructed  in  1859,  58  miles  long,  connecting 
Cape  Town  with  Wellington.  The  main  object 
was  to  connect  the  most  important  ports  with  the 
interior,  and  lines  were  started  from  East  Lon- 
don, Port  Elizabeth,  and  Cape  Town  in  a  north- 
em  direction.  The  opening  of  the  diamond-fields 
of  the  colony  and  the  gold-fields  of  the  Transvaal 
gave  a  new  impetus  to  railway-building.  Cape 
Town  has  been  connected  with  Kimberley  since 
1885  and  with  Johannesburg  since  1892.  In  1894 
the  Cape  Town  line  was  extended  to  Mafeking, 
and  since  then  through  Bechuanaland  and  Mata- 
beleland  as  far  as  Salisbury  in  Rhodesia.  Of  the 
total  mileage  in  operation  at  the  end  of  1900  the 
Government  operated  nearly  2100  miles  of  its 
own  lines  and  about  600  miles  owned  by  private 
companies.  The  total  cost  of  the  State  lines  up 
to  the  end  of  1900  was  nearly  $106,400,000.  The 
telegraph  lines,  owned  by  the  Government,  had 
a  total  length  of  about  7500  miles. 

Commerce.  The  commerce  is  very  extensive  in 
proportion  to  the  population  of  the  country,  and 
shows  a  considerable  development  during  the  last 
decade.  The  imports  (including  specie)  rose 
from  about  $46,000,000  in  1890  to  over  $93,500,- 
000,  while  the  exports  show  an  increase  from 
about  $81,000,000  to  over  $115,000,000.  WTiile 
the  imports  were  not  affected  at  all  during  the 
first  year  of  the  South  African  War  (1899),  the 
exports  were  diminished  by  over  70  per  cent.  The 
principal  imports  are  textiles,  leather,  food-stuffs, 
explosives,  hardware,  and  machinery.  Theexports 
consist  chiefly  of  gold,  diamonds,  wool,  ostrich 
feathers,  hair,  and  hides.  Over  one-half  of  the 
imports  come  from  Great  Britain,  and  nearly  the 
entire  amount  of  exports  goes  there.  The  trade 
with  the  United  States  has  increased  considerably 
of  late.  According  to  official  figures  products  of 
the  United  States  were  imported  into  Cape  Col- 
ony in  1899  to  the  value  of  over  $10,000,000, 
mostly  food-stuffs,  agricultural  implements,  and 
machinery.  The  exports  from  Cape  Colony  to  the 
United  States  are  insignificant.  The  inward 
shipping  of  the  colony  for  1900  amounted  to 
nearly  5.000,000  tons,  mostly  in  British  vessels. 

Go\*ernment.  During  the  first  thirty  years 
of  the  British  occupation  (1806-35)  the  colony 
was  administered  entirely  from  London.  In  1835 
a  legislative  council  was  established  consisting  of 
six  officials  and  six  nominees  of  the  Crown.  The 
introduction  of  Parliamentary  institutions  was 
accomplished  in  1854,  and  it  is  only  since  1872 
that  the  colony  has  enjoyed  a  responsible  gov- 
ernment similar  in  all  essentials  to  that  of  the 
mother  country.  At  the  head  of  the  administra- 
tion is  the  Governor,  who  is  also  High  Commis- 
sioner for  the  British  possessions  in  South 
Africa.  He  is  appointed  by  the  Crown  and  as- 
sisted by  a  responsible  Cabinet.    The  Parliament 
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consists  of  two  houses,  the  Legislative  Council 
and  the  House  of  Assembly,  which  meet  at  Gape 
Town,  the  capital.  The  former  numbers  23 
members  elected  for  seven  years,  and  is  pre- 
sided over  ex  officio  by  the  Chief  Justice.  The 
House  of  Assembly  consists  of  95  members, 
elected  for  five  years.  The  qualifications  for 
voters  are  quite  liberal,  and  no  distinction  is 
made  on  account  of  color  or  race.  Parliament 
must  meet  at  least  once  a  year,  and  the  records 
are  kept  in  English,  while  in  discussions  and  de- 
bates both  English  and  Dutch  are  allowed.  The 
law  of  the  colony  is  the  Roman-Dutch  law  modi- 
fied in  aocordance  with  the  local  requirements 
and  supplemented  by  special  legislative  acts.  In 
cases  where  there  is  no  provision  in  the  Roman- 
Dutch  code,  the  English  law  is  followed.  The 
highest  local  judicial  authority  is  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Cape  Town,  consisting  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice and  eight  puisne  judges.  There  is  also  a 
•court  of  appeal  and  a  vice-admiralty  court,  both 
situated  at  Cape  Tow*n.  In  the  separate  divisions 
and  towns  justice  is  administered  by  resident 
magistrates,  while  in  the  outlying  villages  the 
same  function  is  performed  by  periodical  courts 
and  justices  of  the  peace.  The  central  govern- 
ment is  represented  in  each  division  and  district 
by  a  civil  commissioner  or  magistrate,  whose 
functions  include  the  collection  of  revenues  and 
administration  of  justice.  There  are  also  divi- 
sional councils  elected  by  local  rate-payers,  and 
most  of  the  municipalities  have  municipal  coun- 
dls.  The  colony  has  a  military  force  of  over 
KKK)  officers  and  men,  known  as  Cape  Mounted 
Riflemen,  besides  nearly  7000  volunteers.  Accord- 
mg  to  the  law  passed  in  1878,  every  able-bodied 
man  between  18  and  50  is  subject  to  military 
service  in  the  colony  as  well  as  beyond  its  limits. 
There  are.  a  number  of  naval  fortifications  along 
tbe  coasts,  and  a  strong  British  fleet  is  main- 
tained at  Simon's  Bay.  The  principal  ports  and 
towns  are  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  Lon- 
don, Graham's  Town,  Kimberley,  Paarl,  and 
Beaeonsfield. 

Finance.  The  revenue  is  obtained  chiefly  from 
customs  duties,  licenses,  and  public  domains,  and 
averages  about  $34,000,000  per  annum.  The  ex- 
penditures had  reached  by  the  end  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  the  sum  of  nearly  $40,000,000. 
The  indebtedness  of  the  colony  is  very  great  when 
tompared  with  the  population,  amounting,  in 
1900,  to  nearly  $153,000,000.  The  larger  part  of 
the  debt,  however,  represents  expenditures  on 
public  works,  the  railways  alone  having  absorbed 
over  $100,000,000. 

Education  in  the  colony  is  assisted  by  the 
Government,  and  is  not  compulsory.  Even  among 
the  Europeans  illiteracy  prevails  to  a  consider- 
p^le  extent.  The  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion is  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent- 
■eneral,  who  has  charge  of  the  distribution  of 
grants,  while  the  inspection  of  the  schools  is 
Kmducted  by  deputy  inspectors.  In  1001  the 
lirollment  in  the  schools  assisted  by  the  Govern- 
bent  was  over  140,000.  At  the  head  of  the  edu- 
^ional  institutions  is  the  University  of  the  Cape 
If  Good  Hope,  which  is  an  examining  university 
kerely.    There  are  a  number  of  colleges. 

PopTLATioK.  The  population  of  the  colony,  in- 
hding  that  of  Pondoland  and  the  Crown  colony 
ff  Bechuanaland,  was,  in  1801,  about  1,600,000, 
t*  less  than  six  inhabitants  per  square  mile, 
the  whites  constitute  less  than  25  per  cent,  of 


the  total  population,  and  the  rest  is  made  up  of 
Malays,  Hottentots,  Kaffirs,  Bechuanas,  and 
mixed  races.  The  European  population  is  mostly 
of  English  extraction.  The  descendants  of  the 
Dutch  settlers,  in  whose  veins  there  is  an  in- 
fusion of  Huguenot  blood,  are  known  as  Afrikan- 
ders. About  750,000  people  belong  to  different 
Protestant  denominations,  over  17,000  are  Roman 
Catholics,  over  15,000  Mohammedans,  and  3000 
Jews. 

History.  It  was  toward  the  end  of  the  Fif- 
teenth Century  that  Dias,  a  Portuguese  navi- 
gator, doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  Vasco  da  Gama,  who  opened  the 
sea  route  to  India  in  1497-98.  The  thriving  trade 
in  that  quarter  attracted  both  English  and  Dutch 
merchants,  but,  although  their  ships  found  fre- 
quent shelter  in  the  bays  of  the  coast  of  Cape 
Colony,  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  that  an  attempt  was  made  per- 
manently to  occupy  the  country.  In  1652  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  sent  out  an  expedi- 
tion which  landed  in  Table  Bay  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  region,  and  set  about  converting 
it  into  a  habitable  land.  Slowly  the  development 
went  on,  Dutch  colonists  and  French  Huguenots, 
fleeing  from  religious  persecution,  taking  up  their 
abodes  there.  During  the  Eighteenth  Century 
the  stream  of  immigration  grew  larger,  the  Dutch 
scattering  over  a  considerable  area,  busying 
themselves  now  with  subduing  the  wilderness, 
now  the  aborigines.  At  the  end  of  the  century 
there  were  at  the  Cape  about  27,000  souls  of 
European  descent  and  a  slightly  larger  number 
of  slaves. 

In  January,  1806,  for  the  second  time  during 
the  wars  against  Napoleon,  an  English  force  cap- 
tured Cape  Colony,  stipulating  that  the  burgh- 
ers and  inhabitants  should  preserve  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  hitherto  enjoyed  by  them."  Since 
that  date  the  Cape  has  been  a  colony  of  Great 
Britain,  though  not  formally  recognized  as  such 
•until  the  peace  of  1815.  During  the  ensuing 
sixty  years  the  history  of  Cape  Colony  was  made 
up  of  chapters  of  war  with  the  Kaffirs  and 
other  tribes,  and  of  conflict  with  the  Dutch 
inhabitants,  who,  from  well-founded  causes,  felt 
the  rule  of  England  to  be  oppressive.  There  oc- 
curred during  these  years  the  famous  *treks*  of 
the  Dutch  burghers  into  the  wildemess.  The 
fortitude  and  heroism  they  displayed  in  their 
wanderings  bear  high  testimony  to  what  men  will 
dare  in  order  to  realize  in  a  more  or  less  perfect 
way  their  religious,  social,  and  political  ideals. 
The  story  of  tbe  Nineteenth  Century  in  Cape 
Colony  was  epitomized  in  the  unequal  war  be- 
tween Boer  and  Briton,  which  ended  in  1902.  See 
South  African  War;  Tbaxsvaal  Colony;  and 
Orange  River  Colony. 

Bibliography.  Wilmot,  Geography  of  the 
Cape  Colony  (London,  1882)  ;  Greswell,  Our 
South  African  Empire  (ib.,  1886)  ;  Mitchell,  Dia- 
motids  and  Gold  for  South  Africa  (ib.,  1888)  ;  Sil- 
ver, Handbook  to  South  Africa  (ib.,  1891); 
Greswell,  Geography  of  Africa  South  of  the 
Zambesi  (ib.,  1892)  ;  Churchill,  Men,  Mines,  and 
Animals  in  South  Africa  (ib.,  1892)  ;  Wallace, 
Farming  Industries  of  Cape  Colony  (ib.,  1896)  ; 
Aubertin,  Six  Months  in  Cape  Colony  and  Natal 
(ib.,  1896);  Macnal,  On  Veldt  and  Farm  (ib., 
1897);  Illustrated  Official  Handbook  of  Cape 
Colony  and  South  Africa  (ib.,  1896)  ;  Theal,  His- 
tory of  South  Africa   (ib.,  1889-93)  ;  Bryce,  Im- 
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pr€88ion8  of  South  Africa  (ib.,  1897).  Also  con- 
sult articles  on  "Cape  Colony"  in  International 
Year  Book  (New  York,  1899-1902). 

CAFE  COM^OBIK.  The  southernmost  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula  of  India.  It  is  in 
Travancore,  latitude  8**  5'  N.,  and  longitude  77* 
37'  E.  (Map:  India,  C  7). 

CAFE  DE  GATA,  d&  gU^tA,  or  CABO  DE 
GAT  A,  ka'eA  dft  gll'tA.  A  promontory  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Spain  marking  the  east  side 
of  the  mouth  of  Almeria  Bay,  in  about  longitude 
2°  16'  W.,  and  about  latitude  30*»  40'  N.  (Map: 
Spain,  D  4).  The  most  notable  of  its  rocks  is 
the  ancient  Promontoriuni  Charidemi,  the  Moorish 
Kheyran,  formed  chiefly  of  agates,  spars,  and 
crystals.  The  cape  was  once  a  resort  for  Moor- 
ish pirates. 

CAFE  DIAMOND.  The  high  bluff,  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Saint  Charles  with  the 
Saint  Lawrence  River,  on  which  stands  the  cita- 
del of  Quebec  (Map:  Quebec,  in  Quebec  City, 
E  4).  Its  precipitous  sides  rise  over  300  feet 
from  the  river-level.  It  is  just  east  of  the  Plains 
.of  Abraham. 

CAFE  DISAFFOINTMENT.  The  southwest 
point  of  the  State  of  Washington,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  in 
latitude  46**  16'  N.,  longitude  124°  3'  W.  It  has 
a  lighthouse  with  a  light  flashing  alternately  red 
and  white  (interval  between  flashes  15  seconds), 
at  a  height  of  233  feet  above  sea-level  (Map: 
Washington,  A3). 

CAFE  DUKATO,  d?5<5-ka'td  (probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  Gk.  AevicdTijf,  LeukatCs,  by  an  inter- 
change of  I  and  d)  (anciently  Lucates).  A  head- 
land at  the  southern  extremity  of  Santa  Maura, 
one  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  in  latitude  38**  34'  N. 
and  longitude  20°  32'  E.  (Map:  Greece,  B  3). 
The  strong  currents  around  the  cape  and  frequent 
fierce  gales  make  it  very  dangerous  for  navi- 
gation, and  the  place  has  long  been  dreaded  by 
mariners.  A  cliflf  about  2000  feet  high,  on  the 
western  side  of  this  Leucadian  Promontory,  is 
called  Sappho's  or  Lover's  Leap,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed that  here  the  poetess  precipitated  herself 
into  the  sea.  It  was  an  ancient  custom  to  cast 
a  victim  annually  from  this  cliff  into  the  sea 
below. 

CAFE  ELIZABETH.  A  headland  in  Cum- 
berland County,  Maine,  6  miles  southeast  of 
Portland,  and  in  latitude  43**  33'  N.,  longitude 
70''  12'  W.  (Map:  Maine,  C  8).  The  United 
States  Government  has  established  two  lights  on 
this  cape. 

CAFE  FABEWELL.  The  southernmost  ex- 
tremity of  Greenland,  and  southern  promontory 
of  Effger  Island,  situated  in  latitude  50°  49'  N. 
and  longitude  43°  50'  W.  (Map:  North  America, 
under  America,  0  4).  It  is  seldom  visited,  on 
account  of  the  ice  and  dangerous  currents,  it 
being  here  that  the  East  Greenland  current 
rounds  Greenland  to  enter  Davis  Strait. 

CAFE  FEAB.  A  promontory  extending  into 
the  Atlantic  from  Smith  Island,  N.  C,  near 
the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  River,  in  latitude  33° 
35'  N.  and  longitude  77°  57'  W.  (Map:  North 
Carolina,  E  4).  Navigation  off  this  cape  has 
long  been  dreaded  by  sailors,  on  account  of  the 
treacherous  character  of  the  surrounding  waters. 

CAFE  FEAB  BIVEB.  A  river  in  North 
Carolina,  rising  in  the  central  northern  pail  of 


the  State,  flowing  southeast,  and  emptying  into 
the  Atlantic  (Map:  North  Carolina,  D  3).  The 
largest  tributaries  are:  from  the  west,  Deep 
River;  from  the  east.  South  River,  and  from  the 
northeast,  Northeast  Cape  Fear  River.  It  is  over 
300  miles  in  length,  and  is  the  longest  river 
wholly  within  the  State.  It  is  navigable  to 
Fayetteville,  150  miles  from  its  mouth.  Wil- 
mington, the  most  important  port  of  entry  in 
the  State,  is  situated  on  its  bank,  30  miles  above 
the  sea.  Much  has  been  done  to  improve  navi- 
gation up  to  that  city.  Along  the  lower  region  of 
the  river  rice-growing  is  an  important  industry. 

CAFEFIGUE,  kAp'f^g',  Baptiste  Honors 
Raymond  (1801-72).  A  French  historical  writer. 
He  was  bom  in  Marseilles,  and  studied  law  in 
Paris.  He  then  became  a  journalist,  and  con- 
tributed to  a  large  number  of  publications,  sign- 
ing himself  *Un  homme  d*6tat.*  He  held  a  post 
in  the  Foreign  Office  until  1848,  and  in  this  way 
was  enabled  to  use  many  documents  access  to 
which  was  closed  to  others.  Besides  his  jour- 
nalistic work,  he  produced  no  less  than  a  hun- 
dred volumes  of  history,  for  the  most  part 
hastily  written  and  uncritical,  and  written  from 
an  ultramontane  point  of  view.  The  best  of  his 
works  is  the  Histoire  dc  Philippe-Auguste  (10 
vols.,  1831-3^). 

CAFE  FINISTEBBE,  f^'n^'stftr'  (Fr..  from 
Lat.  finis,  end  +  terra,  earth),  or  Land's  End 
(ancient  Promontorium  Nerium),  A  high  prom- 
ontory at  the  northwestern  extremity  of  Spain, 
in  latitude  42°  53'  N.  and  longitude  about  0°  16' 
W.  ( Map :  Spain,  A  1 ) .  It  is  noted  as  the  scene 
of  two  naval  victories  of  the  English  over  the 
French,  on  May  3,  1747,  and  July  22,  1805. 

CAFE  FLATTEBY.  The  extreme  western 
point  of  the  United  States  (not  including  Alas- 
ka), in  the  State  of  Washington,  at  the  southern 
side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Strait  of  Juan  de 
Fuca  (Map:  W^ashington,  A  1).  On  TatfK)sh 
Island,  in  latitude  48**  23%'  N.  and  longitude 
124**  44'  W.,  and  one-half  mile  northwest  of 
Cape  Flattery,  there  is,  at  a  height  of  155  feet 
above  sea-level,  a  fixed  white  light,  with  a  fixed 
red  sector  between  southeast  one-httlf  south  and 
south -southeast  seven-eighths  east. 

CAFE  FLOBIDA.  The  southernmost  extrem- 
ity of  Key  Biscayne,  in  Dade  County,  Fla.,  about 
10  miles  southeast  of  Miami,  in  latitude  25"  38' 
N.,  longitude  80**  8'  W.  (Map:  Florida,  D  4). 
There  is  a  fixed  red  beacon  lights  31  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  on  Cape  Florida  Shoal. 

CAFE  FOTJLWEATHEB.  A  cape  on  the 
west  coast  of  Lincoln  Coimty,  Ore.,  in  about 
latitude  44''  50'  N.  and  about  longitude  124'  5' 
W.  (Map:  Oregon,  A  5). 

CAFE  GIBABDEAU,  jg'rftr-dO'.  A  city  in 
the  county  of  the  same  name,  Missouri,  50  miles 
above  Cairo,  111.,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
on  the  Saint  Louis,  Memphis  and  Southeastern, 
the  Saint  Louis  and  Gulf,  and  other  railroads 
(Map:  Missouri,  G  4).  It  is  in  a  well-cultivat- 
ed section,  and  has  a  large  commerce,  by  river 
and  railroad,  in  lumber,  flour,  lime,  limestone, 
and  mineral  paints.  The  notable  institutions 
include  Saint  Vincent's  College  (Roman  Catho- 
lic), the  Southeast  Missouri  State  Normal 
School,  Saint  Francis's  Hospital,  and  the  Con- 
vent of  the  Sisters  of  Loretto.  The  county 
court-house  and  city  hall  are  pretentious  build- 
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ings.  The  government  is  administered  by  a 
mavor,  elected  biennially^  and  a  city  council. 
Population,  in  1890,  4297;  in  1900,  4815. 

CAPE  OBEOOBY.    See  Cape  Arago. 

CAPE  HAITXEir,  A'^'tyftN'.  The  second 
city  of  Haiti  in  imjjortance  and  size  (Map: 
West  Indies,  L  6) .  It  is  situated  on  the  northern 
coast,  overlooking  a  spacious  harbor  and  sur- 
rounded by  picturesque  mountains.  The  town  is 
well  laid  out,  and  has  the  appearance  of  the  older 
European  toi^Tis.  In  1842  it  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  a  disastrous  earthouake,  in  which 
several  thousand  people  perisned,  and  from 
which  the  to^^Ti  has  not  recovered  since.  Dur- 
ing the  French  occupation,  Cape  Haitien  was 
the  capital  of  the  island.  The  commerce  is  very 
important,  and  the  chief  exports  are  coffee  and 
logwood.  The  population  is  estimated  at  29,000. 
A  United  States  consul  resides  here. 

CAPE  HATTEBAS.  A  cape  in  latitude  35® 
16'  N.  and  longitude  75**  31'  W.,  projecting  into 
the  Atlantic  from  Hatteras  Island,  a  long,  nar- 
row, sandy  island  bordering  Pamlico  Sound 
(Map:  North  Carolina,  G  2).  It  is  a  dangerous 
part  of  the  American  coast  for  navigators,  on  ac- 
count of  shoals  and  frequent  gales  and  storms. 
Coasting  vessels  are  apt  to  pass  in  toward  this 
cape,  on  account  of  the  Gulf  iStream,  which  is 
only  about  20  miles  east.  The  cape  has  a  light, 
flashing  every  ten  seconds,  101  feet  above  mean 
high  water;  also,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
south,  a  fixed  white  beacon  light,  35  feet  above 
the  sea. 

CAPE  HENIiO^EN.  A  point  of  land  on 
the  east  coast  of  Delaware,  in  latitude  38°  47' 
K.  and  longitude  75°  5'  W.,  at  the  south  side  of 
the  entrance  to  Delaware  Bay  (Map:  Delaware, 
Q  5).  It  is  about  13  miles  a  little  west  of  south 
of  Cape  May,  on  the  opposite  New  Jersey  shore. 
The  Cape  Henlopen  light,  126  feet  above  sea- 
level,  is  a  fixed  white  light,  with  a  fixed  red  sec- 
tor between  southeast  one-eighth  east  and  south 
one-eighth  east. 

CAPE  HENBT.  A  point  of  land  on  the 
coast  of  Virginia,  in  latitude  36'  66'  N.  and 
longitude  76°  1'  W.,  at  the  south  entrance  to 
Chesapeake  Bay,  opposite  Cape  Charles  (Map: 
Virginia,  J  6).  Cape  Henry  has  a  life-saving 
station  and  a  lighthouse.  The  light  is  157  feet 
above  sea-level,  shows  fixed  white,  with  a  6xed 
red  sector  between  south-southeast  and  south- 
west by  west, 

CAPE  HOBN  (from  Hoom,  a  city  of  Hol- 
land), or  HooRN.  The  most  southerly  point  of 
America,  terminating  an  island  of  its  own 
name,  in  the  Archipelago  of  Tierra  del  Fuego 
(Map:  Chile,  D  15).  It  is  situated  in  lati- 
tude 55°  59'  S.  and  longitude  67°  16'  W.  It 
has  a  perennially  Antarctic  climate,  and  16 
merely  a  detached  link,  bare  and  rugged,  of  the 
chain  of  the  Andes.  It  was  discovered  by 
Schouten,  a  native  of  Hoom,  in  Holland,  in 
1616,  about  90  years  later  than  the  Strait  of 
Magellan,  and  since  then  the  course  of  naviga- 
tion of  sailing  vessels  has  been  round  the  cape, 
instead  of  through  the  strait. 

CAPE  HTTNTINQ-DOG.     See  Hunting-Doq. 

CAP'EL,  Arthttb,  Lord  (c.1610-49).  An 
English  Koyalist  leader  during  the  Revolution. 
He  represented  Hertford  in  both  the  Short  Par- 


liament and  the  Long  Parliament,  and  was  in- 
clined to  side  with  the  popular  party  under 
the  leadership  of  Pym,  in  so  far  as  that  party 
demanded  merely  a  redress  of  grievances;  but, 
strongly  opposing  a  democratic  revolution,  he 
joined  the  Court  party,  and  in  August,  1641, 
was  made  Lord  Capel  of  Hadham.  He  became 
an  oflicer  in  the  Royalist  Army,  and  in  1643 
served  as  lieutenant-general  of  Shropshire,  Che- 
shire, and  North  Wales.  He  then  acted  for  a 
time  as  a  member  of  the  advisory  council  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  on  the  success  of  the  popu- 
lar party  retired  to  his  estate  at  Hadham;  but 
in  1648  he  strongly  advocated  the  renewal  of 
civil  war,  and,  with  Goring  and  Lucas,  attempted 
in  vain  to  hold  Colchester  against  the  forces  of 
Iiord  Fairfax.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  tried 
and  convicted  of  treason,  and  on  March  9,  1649, 
was  beheaded. 

CAPEL,  Thomas  John  (1836—).  An  Eng- 
lish Roman  Catholic  priest,  bom  October  28, 
1836.  When  but  seventeen  years  old  he,  with 
others,  founded  a  normal  training  college  for  the 
education  of  school-teachers,  of  which,  in  1856, 
he  was  made  vice-principal.  Being  compelled 
to  seek  southern  Europe  on  account  of  ill  health, 
he  founded  at  Pau  a  mission  for  English-speak- 
ing Roman  Catholics,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  Pope  advanced  him  to  'monsignore.*  Re- 
turning to  England,  in  1873  h^  established  the 
Roman  Catholic  Public  School  at  Kensington, 
and  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  preaching,  be- 
coming widely  noted  for  his  eloquence,  and  was 
particularly  successful  in  making  converts  to 
Romanism  among  the  gentry  of  the  Church  of 
England;  but  since  1884  he  has  not  been  heard 
from.  He  is  said  to  be  the  original  of  Catesby 
in  Disraeli's  Lothair,  In  1874  he  published  a 
Reply  to  Olad8ione*8  Political  Expostulation, 
and  in  1884  "Catholic"  an  Essential  and  Exclu- 
sive Attribute  of  the  True  Church.  He  lived  in 
California  many  years. 

CAP^LL,  Edwabd  (1713-81).  A  critical 
editor  of  Shakespeare,  bom  at  Throston,  near 
Bury  Saint  Edmunds.  He  was  educated  at 
Catharine's  .Hall,  Cambridge,  appointed  deputy 
inspector  of  plays  in  1737,  and  devoted  his  life 
to  the  study  of  Shakespeare,  whose  plays  he 
transcribed  ten  times.  In  1760  he  published 
Prolusions^  or  Select  Pieces  of  Ancient  Poetry, 
including  a  reprint  of  Edward  III.,  as  possibly 
Shakespeare's.  His  edition  of  Shakespeare  (10 
vols.,  1768)  was  followed  by  commentaries  in 
three  volumes,  which  were  not  all  published  till 
1783,  two  years  after  Capell's  death.  They  bore 
the  title,^  "Sotes  and  Various  Readings  of  Shake- 
speare. Capell  collated  the  quartos  and  the  first 
two  folios  more  carefully  than  any  previous  ed- 
itor. 

CAPELOiA  (Lat.,  kid).  A  bright  star  of 
the  first  magnitude,  on  the  left  shoulder  of  Au- 
riga. Capella  is  also  called  Capra,  or  the  She- 
Goat,  a  name  also  sometimes  given  to  Capricorn. 
The  poets  fable  Capella  to  be  AnSalthea's  goat, 
which  suckled  Jupiter  in  his  infancy. 

CAPELLA,  Marti ANiTs  Mineus  Felix.  A 
learned  author  belonging  to  the  second  half  of 
the  Fifth  Century.  He  was  born  in  Africa,  per- 
haps at  Madaura,  as  Cassiodorus  says.  Of  his 
life  nothing  whatever  is  known.  The  work  which 
has  preserved  his  name  to  posterity  is  the  Satiri- 
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con,  a  kind  of  encyclopedia,  highly  esteemed  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages  as  a  work  of  reference.  It 
is  written  in  a  medley  of  prose  and  verse,  and  is 
full  of  curious  learning,  but  possesses  no  lit- 
erary value.  The  style  has  all  the  bombastic 
pomp  of  the  African  school  of  later  Latinists. 
It  consists  of  nine  books.  The  first  two  consist 
of  an  allegory,  The  Nuptiah  of  Philology  and 
Mercury,  while  the  remaining  seven  are  devoted 
to  the  'liberal  arts* — grammar,  dialectics,  rhet- 
oric, geometry,  arithmetic,  astronomy,  and 
music. 

The  book  on  astronomy  is  remarkable  as  con- 
taining a  hint  of  the  true  theory  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem. Mercury  and  Venus  are  there  declared  to 
move  around  the  sun,  and  not  around  the  earth, 
and  their  relation  to  these  bodies  is  properly  ex- 
plained. The  best  edition  is  that  of  Eyssenhardt, 
Leipzig  (Teubner),  1866. 

CAPELLINI,  ka'p^Mc^n^,  Giovanni  (1833 
— ).  An  Italian  geologist,  bom  in  Spezia.  He 
studied  at  the  University  of  Pisa,  and  in  1860 
was  appointed  professor  in  Genoa.  Subsequently 
he  was  called  to  be  professor  of  geology  and 
paleontology  in  Bologna.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  Italian  scientists  to  accept  the  Darwinian 
theory.  He  founded  in  Bologna  a  geological 
museum,  and  originated  the  international  con- 
gress for  anthropology  and  prehistoric  archaeology. 
His  publications  include:  Delfini  fosaili  del  Bo- 
logneae  (1864);  Relazione  d*un  viaggio  svien- 
tifico  nelV  America  settentrionale  (1867);  and 
Armi  e  utensili  di  pietra  del  Bolognese  (1870). 

CAPELLO,  kft-p6KlA,  or  CAPPELLO  (It., 
hair),  Bianca  (c.  1542-87).  An  Italian  adven- 
turess, wife  of  Francesco  de*  Medici.  She  was 
bom  of  a  noble  family  in  Venice,  and  in  1563 
eloped  to  Florence  with  Pitro  Bonaventuri.  Soon 
afterwards  she  formed  a  liaison  with  Francesco 
de*  Medici,  who  had  recently  married  Joanna, 
Archduchess  of  Austria.  The  lack  of  a  male  heir 
was  a  source  of  great  sorrow  to  Francis,  and  in 
1576  Bianca  presented  to  him  a  supposititious 
son,  whom  the  Duke  received  as  his  own  and 
named  Antonio.  To  prevent  the  detection  of  the 
imposture,  she  caused  the  assassination  of  those 
who  had  assisted  her  in  its  perpetration.  Bona- 
venturi bad  been  put  to  death  by  order  of  Fran- 
cesco in  1570,  and  Joanna  died  in  1578.  Three 
months  later,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
his  relatives  and  counselors,  Bianca  persuaded 
the  Grand  Duke  to  make  her  his  wife.  The  mar- 
riage was  approved  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  in 
October,  1579,  Bianca  was  proclaimed  Grand 
Duchess  of  Tuscany.  She  immediately  endeavored 
to  secure  her  position  by  obtaining  the  good-will 
of  the  Medici  family,  and  particularly  of  the 
Cardinal  Ferdinand,  brother  and  next  heir  to 
Francesco.  In  1587,  however,  the  two  brothers 
and  Bianca  met  at  Pogpio  ft  Cajano,  and  a  few 
days  later  the  Grand  Duke  and  his  wife  were 
suddenly  taken  ill  and  both  died.  Ferdinand 
has  been  accused,  but  probably  unjustly,  of  hav- 
ing poisoned  tJjem.  Though  through  life  she  re- 
tained imdiminished  power  over  the  affections 
of  her  capricious  prince,  Bianca  did  not  succeed 
in  making  Antonio  his  successor.  She  failed, 
too,  to  conciliate  her  subjects,  and  many  stories 
of  her  cruelty  and  propensity  for  magical  arts 
are  part  of  the  popular  tradition  of  Florence 
to-day.  Consult;  Siebenke,  Bianca  Capello 
(Gotha,  1789)  ;  Saltini,  Delia  mortc  di  Francesco 


de*  Medici  e  di  Bianca  Capello  (Florence,  1863) ; 
and  two  articles  on  Bianca  Capello  in  the 
Revue  des  Deuw  Mondes  (Paris,  1884). 

CAPELLOy  Hebmenegildo  Augusto  de  Bbito 
(1839 — ).  A  Portuguese  African  traveler,  bora 
in  Lisbon.  He  became  a  captain  in  the  royal 
navy  in  1880.  In  1877  he  was  sent  by  the  Gov- 
emment  with  Major  Serpa  Pinto  and  Roberto 
Ivens  to  explore  the  Portuguese  colony  of  An- 
gola. He  and  Ivens  separated  from  Serpa  Pinto 
and  explored  the  basin  of  the  Kuangu  from  the 
headwaters  of  that  river  to  the  Yaka  district. 
With  Ivens  he  was  again  dispatched  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  March,  1884,  to  traverse  the  southern 
part  of  the  continent  from  Portuguese  West 
Africa  (Angola)  to  Portuguese  East  Africa.  He 
explored  Amboella  and  the  watershed  between 
the  Kongo-Lualaba  and  Zambezi  rivers,  and  di- 
rected his  course  along  the  Zambezi  from  Zumbo 
to  Quilimane  on  the  eastern  coast,  where  he  ar- 
rived in  May,  1885.  In  collaboration  with  Ivens 
he  wrote  De  Benguella  as  terras  de  Jacca  ( 1881 ) , 
and  De  Angola  d  Contra-Costa  (1886). 

CAFE  LOOKOUT.  A  point  of  land  on  the 
east  coast  of  North  Carolina,  about  70  miles 
southwest  of  Cape  Hatteras,  and  12  miles  south- 
east of  Beaufort,  in  latitude  34*  37'  N.  and  longi- 
tude 76'*  31'  W.  (Map:  North  Carolina,  F  3). 
The  lighthouse  on  this  point  has  a  fixed  white 
light  156  feet  above  mean  high  water. 

CAPE  MATAPAN,  mil'tA-pan'.  The  south- 
emmost  extremity  of  Greece,  between  the  gulfs 
of  LAConia  and  Messenia,  in  latitude  36**  23'  N. 
and  longitude  22°  29'  E.  (Map:  Greece,  D  5). 
The  ancient  Greeks  called  it  Taenarum,  and 
made  it  sacred  to  Neptune,  whose  temple  stood 
near  the  cape. 

CAFE  MAY.  The  southem  point  of  New 
Jersey,  on  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  to> 
Delaware  Bay  (Map:  New  Jersey,  C  6).  A 
lighthouse  with  light  flashing  every  thirty  sec- 
onds, 164^2  feet  above  mean  high  water,  is  lo- 
cated here. 

GAPE  MAY.  A  frequented  watering-place, 
sometimes  called  Cape  City,  or  Cape  Island  City. 
It  is  the  southernmost  city  of  New  Jersey,  in 
Cape  May  County,  on  the  South  Jersey  and 
West  Jersey  and  Seashore  railroads  (Map:  New 
Jersey,  C  5).  There  is  a  fine  beach  several 
miles  long,  with  excellent  bathing  facilities;  the 
hotels  are  numerous  and  of  modem  construc- 
tion, and  in  summer  the  place  is  a  favorite 
lesort  of  Philadelphians,  as  well  as  of  people 
from  cities  more  remote.  The  climate  is  usually 
equable  and  pleasant.  The  city  has  fishing,  gold- 
beating,  canning,  and  oyster- raising  interests.  Its 
government  is  administered  by  a  mayor,  elected 
overv  two  vears,  and  a  citv  council.  Population, 
in  1*800,  2136;  in  1900,  2257. 

CAPE  MENDOCINO,  men'dA-s^'nd.  A  cape 
in  Humboldt  County,  Cal.,  the  extreme  western 
point  of  the  State,  in  latitude  40**  26'  24^*  N. 
and  longitude  124°  23'  27"  W.  (Map:  California, 
A  1 ) .  On  its  highest  point,  428  feet  above  sea- 
level,  is  located  a  lighthouse  of  the  first  class. 

CA'PEN,  Elmeb  Hewitt  (1838-1905).  An 
American  clergjTnan  and  educator,  born  in 
Stougliton.  Mass.  He  graduated  at  Tufts  Col- 
lego  in  1S(K),  and  was  admitted  to  the  Sufl'olk 
bar  in  18(13.  Subsequently  he  studied  theology, 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Independent  Chria- 
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tian  Church  of  Gloucester  in  1865,  and  from 
1860  to  1875  held  other  pastorates  at  Saint  Paul, 
Minn.,  and  Providence,  R.  T.  In  1875  he  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  Tufts  College,  whose  eflfec- 
tiveness  and  prosperity  he  greatly  increased.  In 
addition  to  his  duties  as  president,  he  also  gave 
instruction  in  political  economy  and  ethics. 

CAFE  NOME.  A  projection  from  the  west- 
ern mainland  of  Alaska,  extending  into  the 
northwest  part  of  Norton  Sound,  in  about  lati- 
tude 64%"  N.  and  longitude  165**  W.  In  the 
sands  near  the  seacoast,  and  in  the  valleys  of 
the  streams,  are  found  very  rich  deposits  of  gold, 
which  are  easily  accessible  ( Map :  Alaska,  B  3 ) . 
(See  Nome.)  Consult  Dunham,  'The  Yukon  and 
Nome  Gold  Regions,"  in  Department  of  Labor 
Bulletin  11    (Washington,  1900). 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOFE.    See  Cape  Colony. 

CAFE  OF  OOOD  HOPE.  A  promontory  of 
•en them  Africa,  rising  1000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  popularly  regarded  as  the  most  southerly 
point  of  the  Continent,  though  it  is  half  a  de- 
gree to  the  north  of  Cape  AgUlhas  (Map:  Afri- 
ca. F  8).  The  latter  is  merely  a  projection  on 
a  coast  line,  which  diverges  inconsiderably  from 
a  parallel ;  but  the  former  is  really  the  tuming- 
pomt  from  south  to  east  on  the  voyage  from 
Europe  to  India.  It  is  situated  in  latitude  34° 
22'  S.  and  longitude  18**  SO'  E.,  being  the  ter- 
mination of  Table  Mountain  (q.v.).  The  cape 
was  discovered  by  Dias,  a  Portuguese  navigator 
(^bo  christened  it  the  Cape  of  Storms),  as 
early  as  1486 — six  years  before  Columbus,  in 
aiming  at  the  same  goal  by  a  different  route,  led 
the  way  to  America.  But  it  was  only  in  1497 
that  Vasco  da  Gama  realized  the  value  of  Bias's 
discovery,  by  rounding  it  on  his  adventurous 
▼oyage  from  Lisbon  to  CJalicut.  Besides  open- 
ing a  new  channel  for  the  traffic  of  the  East, 
the  discovery  of  the  cape  was  partly  instru- 
mental in  removing  the  trading  superiority  from 
the  republics  of  Italy  to  the  States  of  western 
Europe. 

CAFE  OF  STOBMS,  The.  The  English 
translation  of  a  Portuguese  name,  Capo  Tor- 
mentoso,  given  by  Bartholomeu  Dias  to  the 
Cape  of  Good,  Hope,  about  which  he  was  the 
first  to  pass. 

CAFE  OBTEGAL,  Or'tA-gUK.  A  northern 
extremity  of  Spain,  projecting  on  the  north- 
west coast  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  in  latitude 
43»  47'  N.  and  longitude  7**  60'  W.,  on  a  rugged 
and  barren  coast  ( Map :  Spain,  A  1 ) . 

CAFE  FAI/MAS.  The  southernmost  ex- 
tremity of  Liberia,  Africa,  in  latitude  4®  22'  N. 
and  longitude  7'  44'  W.,  and  marking  the  point 
at  which  the  Maryland  colony  of  free  colored  emi- 
grants settled  in  1834  (Map:  Africa,  D  4). 

CAFE  FIQEONy  or  Cape  Petbel.  The  pin- 
tado petrel,  a  large  Antarctic  petrel  {Daption 
Capentxji)  somewhat  resembling  a  pigeon,  com- 
mon in  large  numbers  about  tne  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  of  great  interest  to  voyagers.  See 
Prnux. 

CAFE  FOOE.  The  extreme  northeast  point 
of  the  Martha's  Vineyard  Island  group,  and  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  eastern  strip  of  Chap- 
paquiddick  Island  (Map:  Massachusetts,  G  6). 
Cape  Poge  Hothouse  is  in  latitude  41  •»  25'  N. 
and   longitude   70*    27'   W.     The   light   flashes 


white  and  red,  every  third  flash  red,  with  five 
seconds'  interval  between  flashes.  It  is  53% 
feet  above  sea-level. 

CAFE  FBIKCE  OF  WALES.  The  west 
point  of  the  mainland  of  Alaska  and  of  the 
American  continent,  opposite  East  Cape  in  Si- 
beria. Bering  Strait  between  the  two  is  the 
narrowest  water  between  America  and  Asia 
(Map:  Alaska,  B  2).  The  cape  is  slightly  south 
of  the  Arctic  Circle.  It  terminates  in  a  bold 
bluff,  north  of  which  are  dangerous  shoals. 

CAFEB  (Fr.  capre,  Lat.  capparia,  Gk.  xdr* 
vapis,  kapparis) ,  The  pickled  flower-bud  of  the 
caper-bush  (Capparis  spinosa).  It  has  an  agree- 
able pungency  of  taste,  with  a  slight  bitterness, 
and  has  long  been  in  very  general  use  as  a  condi- 
ment and  ingredient  of  sauces.  It  possesses 
medicinal  properties,  being  an  antiscorbutic, 
stimulant,  and  laxative.  It  is  of  a  grayish- 
green  color,  to  improve  which  copper  is  some- 
times used.  The  caper-bush  is  a  native  of  the 
Mediterranean  countries.  It  is  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  some  parts  of  the  south  of  France  and 
in  Italy,  but  most  of  all  in  Sicily.  It  succeeds 
in  the  open  air  even  at  Paris,  but  in  Great  Brit- 
ain it  requires  the  aid  of  artificial  heat.  In  the 
northern  United  States  capers  are  propagated 
by  cuttings  in  greenhouses,  but  they  are  grown 
from  seed  in  the  South.  It  is  a  trailing,  ram- 
bling shrub,  loving  dry  places  and  often  growing 
on  rocks  or  walls.  It  begins  to  flower  early  in 
summer,  and  continues  flowering  till  winter. 
The  buds  are  gathered  every  morning,  and  are 
immediately  put  into  vinegar  and  salt.  At  the 
end  of  the  season  they  are  sorted  according  to 
their  size  and  color,  the  greenest  and  least  ex- 
panded being  the  best,  and  are  again  put  into 
vinegar,  the  flnest  being  sent  to  the  market  in 
bottles,  the  coarser  in  small  barrels.  The  fruit, 
which  is  a  small  berry,  is  also  pickled  in  the 
south  of  Italy.  The  flower-buds  of  the  caper  of 
Mount  Sinai  {Capparis  8inaica)  are  pickled  like 
those  of  the  common  species;  the  seeds  are  also 
pickled  and  are  'called  by  a  name  signifying 
mountain  pepper.  The  fruit  of  Capparia  aphylla 
is  made  into  a  pickle  in  India.  The  species  of 
Capparis  number  about  150,  and  are  found  in 
most  tropical  and  subtropical  regions  except 
North  America.  Various  substitutes  for  caper 
are  sometimes  used,  as  the  flower-buds  of  the 
marsh-marigold  {Caltha  palustris),  those  of  the 
Indian  cress,  or  so-called  nasturtium  {Tropoeo- 
lum  ma  jus),  and  those  of  the  bean-caper 
{Zygophyllum  fahago)  and  of  the  bladdernut 
(Htaphylea  trifolia).  The  caper-tree  {Capparis 
Jamaicensis) ,  which  grows  throughout  the  West 
Indies,  in  South  America,  and  in  Florida,  is  a 
small  tree  with  a  very  hard  wood.  The  caper  of 
England  is  a  spurge,  belonging  to  the  genus 
Euphorbia.  It  has  no  relationship  with  the  fore- 
going.   For  illustration,  see  Plate  of  Camellias. 

CAFE  BACE.  A  cape  forming  the  southeast 
extremity  of  Newfoundland,  in  latitude  46'  40' 
N.  and  longitude  52*  55'  W.  (Map:  Newfound- 
land, G  6).  It  has  a  lighthouse,  with  light  180 
feet  above  the  water.  This  is  an  important  beacon 
for  the  transatlantic  vessels  passing  between 
Europe  and  northern  North  America. 

CAPEBCAILLIE,  ka'per-kfil'yl,  or  CAFEB- 
CAILZIE,  kft'p?r-kftKrf  or  -kftl'j^  (of  uncertain 
etymology,  possibly  from  Gael,  cabhar,  hawk  -+- 
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coille,  wood;  according  to  some,  from  Gael. 
capull-coille,  from  capull,  mare,  Lat.  cahalluSf 
horse  +  coi7/e,  or  from  Gael,  cahhar  +  cotteac^, 
wood),  Wood-Gbouse,  or  Cock  of  the  Woods. 
A  European  grouse  (Tetrao  urogallus),  almost 
equal  in  size  to  the  turkey.  The  adult  male  is 
brownish -black,  minutely  freckled  with  grayish- 
white,  and  with  lighter  brown;  quill-feathers, 
dark  brown;  tail-feathers,  nearly  black;  chest, 
a  shining  dark  green;  there  is  a  small  scarlet 
patch  of  naked  skin  above  the  eye,  and  the  bill 
is  whitish.  The  general  color  of  the  smaller 
female  and  of  young  males  is  dark  brown,  fi-eck- 
led  with  yellowish-brown;  the  front  of  the  neck 
and  the  chest  are  yellowish-chestnut,  and  the 
feathers  of  the  under  parts  are  generally  edged 
with  white;  the  feet  are  feathered  to  the  toes. 
It  is  an  inhabitant  of  pine  woods;  feeds  on  ber- 
ries, seeds,  worms,  insects,  etc.,  and  on  the  yoimg 
shoots  of  the  pine,  birch,  and  other  trees.  The 
female  makes  her  nest  on  the  ground,  and  lays 
from  six  to  twelve  eggs,  of  a^  pale  reddish  or 
vellowish  brown,  spotted  with  other  shades  of 
brown,  and  more  than  two  inches  long.  Like 
the  black-cock,  the  capercaillie  is  polygamous, 
and  is  noted  for  its  extraordinary  *dancee'  in 
courtship.  In  spring,  on  the  approach  of  the 
breeding  season,  the  cock  "mounts  to  the  top- 
most boughs  of  a  tall  tree,  whence  he  challenges 
all  comers  by  extraordinary  soimds  and  gestures, 
while  the  hens  ...  timidly  abide  below  the 
result  of  the  frequent  duels,  patiently  submit- 
ting themselves  to  the  victor."  During  these 
antics  the  bird  seems  oblivious  to  all  else,  and 
may  easily  be  approached.  The  capercaillie  is 
found  on  the  pine-covered  mountains  of  all  parts 
of  Europe,  and  a  related  species  {Tetrao  urogal- 
loides)  is  abundant  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Asia.  It  once  lived  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
where  it  was  completely  extirpated  toward  the 
end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  but  has  beeu  re- 
stored to  the  forests  of  northern  Scotland  by 
stock  imported  from  Scandinavia.  The  caper- 
caillie is  readily  domesticated,  if  allowed  the 
range  of  a  space  containing  a  few  pine-trees, 
and  is  much  esteemed  for  the  table.  It  is  hunt- 
ed with  the  aid  of  dogs,  who  'tree'  the  birds, 
when  they  are  shot  down.  Consult:  Lloyd, 
Game  Birds  of  Sweden  and  Norway  (London, 
1867)  ;  Morris,  British  Oame  Birds  (London, 
1891)  ;  Darwin,  Descent  of  Man  (London,  2d  ed., 
1874).    See  Plate  of  Gbouse,  etc. 

CA^EBN,  Edward  (1819-94).  An  English 
poet,  known  as  the  *Rural  Postman  of  Bideford.' 
He  was  bom  at  Tiverton,  Devonshire,  and  was 
engaged  as  a  postman  at  Bideford  until,  through 
Landor*s  influence,  he  obtained  a  pension  from 
the  English  civil  list.  His  productions,  which 
are  marked  by  freshness  and  melody,  include: 
Poems  hy  the  Bideford  Rural  Postman  (1S56; 
often  republished)  ;  Ballads  and  Songs  (1858)  ; 
Wayside  Warbles  (1865,  2d  ed.  1870);  Sun 
Gleams  and  Shadow  Pearls  (1881)  ;  and  The 
Devonshire  Methodist,  which  includes  the  au- 
thor's own  music  to  some  of  his  songs. 

CAPEKNAUM,  kft-p^r'nA-iim  ( Gk.KoTrepvaof//, 
Kapemaoum,  Katpapvaovfi,  Kaphamaoum,  Heb. 
Kaphar  "Sahum,  village  of  Nahuni).  A  to\^Ti  of 
Galilee  frequently  mentioned  in  the  gospel  his- 
tory. When  Jesus  was  driven  out  of  Nazareth  at 
the  opening  of  his  Galilean  ministry  he  made  his 


home  at  Capernaum  (Matt.  iv.  13).  So  closely  did 
he  identify  himself  with  it  that  it  is  called  'his 
own  city*  ( Matt.  ix.  1 ) .  Though  it  was  the  scene 
of  many  of  his  miracles  and  wonderful  discourses, 
it  remained  imrepentant.  With  Chorazin  and 
Bethsaida  it  had  its  ruin  foretold  by  Jesus  (Matt 
xi.  20-24 ) .  The  place  was  a  city  of  some  impor- 
tance. It  had  a  synagogue  (Luke  iv.  31-33), 
was  the  seat  of  a  Roman  gurrison  ( Luke  vii.  1 ) , 
and  a  customs  station  from  which  Matthew  was 
called  to  be  an  Apostle  (Matt.  ix.  9).  There 
has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  site  of  Caper- 
naum, as  the  city  is  mentioned  only  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  original  form  of  the  name  was 
Kaphar  Nahum,  i.e.  *Village  of  Nahum.'  Two  lo- 
calities are  favored  by  authorities — ^Tell  Hum 
and  Khan  Minyeh,  both  on  the  northwest  coast 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  not  far  distant  from  each 
other.  At  Tell  Hum  many  extensive  ruins  have 
been  found,  some  of  which  have  been  supposed  to 
be  those  of  the  synagogue  in  which  Jesus  taught. 
The  situation  oi  Khan  Minyeh,  however,  corre- 
sponds better  to  the  New  Testament  notices  and 
to  the  statement  of  Josephus  {Wars,  iii.  10-8) 
that  a  copious  spring  named  Capernaum  watered 
the  plain  of  (jennesaret.  Consult,  in  behalf  of 
the  claims  of  Tell  Hum,  Buhl,  Die  Geographic  dea 
alten  Paldstina  (Freiburg,  1890)  ;  for  Khan  Min- 
yeh, G.  A  Smith,  The  Historical  Geography  of 
the  Holy  Land  (New  York,  1895). 

CALEBS,  William  (1790-1865).  An  Ameri- 
can clergjTuan,  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South.  He  was  bom  in  South  Carolina, 
studied  in  South  Carolina  College,  became  an 
itinerant  preacher,  and  for  a  time  was  a  mis- 
sionary among  the  Indians  in  (xeorgia.  He  was 
for  several  years  presiding  elder  in  Charleston, 
where  he  edited  the  Wesleyan  Journal  (after- 
wards merged  in  the  New  York  Christian  Advo- 
cate). He  declined  the  presidency  of  three 
southern  colleges  and  professorships  in  two 
others,  preferring  to  devote  himself  to  home  mis- 
sionary work.  In  1837  he  established  and  edited 
the  Southern  Christian  Advocate,  At  the  first 
general  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  in  1846,  he  was  chosen  bishop. 
His  autobiography  was  published,  with  a  memoir 
by  Wightman,  in  1858. 

CAPE  SABLE.  The  southernmost  point  of 
Cape  Sable  Island,  off  the  southern  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia,  Canada  (Map:  Nova  Scotia,  D  6). 

CAPE  SABLE.  The  southernmost  point  of 
the  mainland  of  Florida,  and  of  the  mainland  of 
the  United  States  as  well  (Map:  Florida,  C  4). 
It  is  in  latitude  25**  8'  N.  and  longitude  81**  7' 
W.,  and  projects  slightly  into  the  Bay  of  Florida. 

CAPE  SAINT  GEOBQE.  A  cape  on  the  west 
end  of  Saint  George  Island,  off  the  west  coast  of 
Florida,  about  10  miles  south  of  Apalachicola 
(Map:  Florida,  D  2).  The  Cape  Saint  George 
lighthouse  is  in  latitude  29**  35'  N.  and  longitude 
85^  2'  W.,  about  3Vj  miles  east  of  the  west  pass 
entrance  to  Apalachicola  Bay.  The  light  is  72 
feet  above  sea-level,  and  is  fixed  white. 

CAPE  SAINT  VINCENT.  A  headland  at 
the  southwest  extremity  of  Portugal  in  about 
latitude  37°  N.  and  longitude  9**  W.  (Map: 
Portugal,  A  4).  Off  this  cape  the  British,  under 
Admiral  Jervis,  defeated  a  Spanish  fleet  Febru- 
ary 14,  1797. 
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CAPE  SAN  BIiAS,  Ban  blus.  A  cape  on  the 
west  coast  of  Florida,  the  southern  point  of  the 
neck  of  land  which  separates  San  Bias  Bay  from 
Saint  Joseph's  Bay  (Map:  Florida,  ^2).  It  is 
about  20  miles  nearly  west  of  Apalachicola.  Cape 
San  Bias  lighthouse  is  at  the  southernmost  point 
of  the  cape  in  latitude  29"*  40'  N.  and  longitude 
85""  21'  W.  The  light  is  98  feet  above  the  sea- 
level  and  flashes  alternately  red  and  white,  the 
interval  betw^een  flashes  being  thirty  seconds. 

CAPE  SAN  LUCAS,  looOcas.  The  «outhem- 
most  point  of  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California, 
Mexico,  situated  in  about  latitude  22**  50'  N. 
and  longitude  109°  64'  W.  (Map:  Mexico,  D  6). 

CAPE  SAN  BOQXJEy  rO^&.  A  promontory 
on  the  extreme  northeastern  coast  of  Brazil, 
situated  in  latitude  5°  30'  S.  and  longitude  dS"" 
14' W.  (Map:  Brazil,  K  5). 

CAPE  SPABTIVEN^O  (ancient  Hercu- 
lis  Promontorium) ,  The  southeastern  promon- 
tory of  Italy,  situated  in  latitude  37*  67'  N., 
longitude  lii°  5'  £.,  and  once  regarded  as  the 
most  southern  point  of  Italy  (Map:  Italy,  L  10). 

CAPETIAN  (ka-pfi'shan)  DY'NASTY  (Fr. 
Cap^tiens),  The  royal  line  in  France  from  987 
to  1328.  On  the  death  of  Louis  V.,  the  last  of 
the  Carolingians,  in  987,  Hugh  Capet  was  elected 
King  by  the  aid  of  the  clergy.  From  that 
time,  for  341  years,  all  of  the  rulers  of  France 
belonged  to  the  same  family,  and  in  almost 
every  instance  the  son  succeeded  the  father.  The 
kings  of  the  Capetian  dynasty  strengthened  great- 
ly the  royal  power  in  France  by  insisting  upon 
the  principles  of  heredity,  primogeniture,  and 
the  indivisibility  of  the  Crownlands,  which  they 
strove  to  increase.  In  the  same  year  that  he 
was  crowned,  Hugh  caused  his  son  Robert  to  be 
elected  as  his  associate,  and  his  practice  was 
followed  until  1179,  when  Philip  Augustus  was 
crowned  as  his  father's  associate.  By  that  time 
the  hereditary  principle  was  so  firmly  established 
that  it  was  no  longer  necessary  for  the  son  to 
be  chosen  during  his  father's  lifetime.  The  Cape- 
tians  broke  entirely  away  from  the  Merovingian 
and  Carolingian  custom  of  dividing  the  kingdom 
among  all  the  sons.  The  eldest  son  alone  became 
King  and  received  the  royal  domain,  and  in  this 
way  the  kingdom  was  saved  from  the  divisions 
which  had  weakened  the  Carolingian  Empire. 
The  Capetians  also  by  a  forced  interpretation  of 
the  Salic  Law  (q.v.)  excluded  females  from  the 
succes&tion.  ( See  Hunured  Yeabs' Wab.  )  Most 
of  the  Capetians  endeavored  to  add  to  the  royal 
domain  by  the  incorporation  of  additional  fiefs, 
large  or  small,  and  thus  gradually  obtained  the 
direct  lordship  over  a  large  part  of  France.  This 
process  was  very  rapid  under  Louis  VI.,  Philip 
Augustus,  Louis  IX.,  and  Philip  IV.  The  Cape- 
tian dynasty  was  succeeded  by  the  Valois  dynasty 

(q.v.). 

The  rulers  of  the  line  were:  Hugh  Capet,  987- 
996;  Robert  II.,  996-1031;  Henry  L,  1031-60; 
Philip  I.,  1060-1108;  Louis  VI.,  1108-1137; 
Louis  VIL,  1137-80.  Philip  IL  Augustus,  1180- 
1223;  Louis  VITL,  1223-26;  Louis  IX..  1226-70; 
Philip  III.,  1270-85;  Philip  IV.,  1285-1314; 
Jjouia  X.,  1314-16;  Philip  V.,  1316-22;  Charles 
IV.,  1322-28. 

CAPE  TOWN.  The  capital  of  Cape  Colony 
and  the  aeoond  seaport  of  British  South  Africa 
(Map:  Cape  Colony,  D  9) .  It  is  situated  on  Table 
Bay,  on  a  slope  of  Table  Mountain,  in  latitude 
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33»  56'  S.  and  longitude  18''  28'  E.  It  is 
well  built  with  fine  streets  and  squares  and  all 
the  improvements  of  a  modem  city,  including 
electric  lighting.  The  public  buildings  as  well 
as  the  private  residences  are  in  modern  European 
style,  and  the  entire  aspect  of  the  place,  with  the 
exception  of  the  heterogeneous  crowds  in  the 
streets,  is  essentially  European.  The  climate  is 
comparatively  moderate  and  healthful,  and  the 
water-supply  excellent.  There  are  a  cathedral, 
several  churches  of  different  denominations,  a 
synagogue,  and  several  mosques.  The  houses  of 
Parliament,  the  buildings  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  the  banks  are  among  the  chief  secular  edifices. 
Cape  Town  has  several  colleges  and  an  examining 
university,  a  South  African  Museum,  a  library, 
and  an  observatory,  besides  a  number  of  schools 
for  elementary  and  secondary  education.  The  har- 
bor has  been  improved  by  a  breakwater  of  gigan- 
tic proportions  and  is  divided  into  several  parts, 
of  which  the  inner  harbor  is  sufficiently  deep  for 
the  heaviest  vessels.  The  entrance  to  the  harbor 
is  defended  by  a  castle  which  is  the  headquarters 
of  the  military  forces  of  the  colony.  The  com- 
merce of  Cape  Town  is  exceeded  only  by  that  of 
Port  Elizabeth.  The  capital  is  connected  by  rail- 
w^iy  lines  with  all  the  important  centres  in  the 
interior. 

Cape  Town  is  the  seat  of  a  Catholic  and  an 
Anglican  bishop,  and  of  a  number  of  consular 
representatives,  including  one  from  the  United 
States.  The  population,  numbering  about  84,000 
(including  suburbs),  is  extremely  heterogeneous, 
including  negroes,  Kaffirs,  Hottentots,  and  Euro- 
peans, largely  of  Dutch  descent,  who  constitute 
over  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of  the 
town  proper.  Cape  Town  was  founded  in  1662 
by  the  Dutch,  in  whose  possession  it  remained 
until  1806,  when  it  was  taken  possession  of  by 
England. 

CAPE  VEBBE.  The  westernmost  point  of 
Africa,  jutting  out  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  near- 
ly midway  between  the  rivers  Gambia  and  Sene- 
gal, in  latitude  14°  43'  N.,  longitude  17*  34'  W. 
(Map:  Africa,  C  3).  It  was  discovered  by  the 
Portuguese  about  1445,  and  is  said  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  a  group  of  gigantic  baobab 
trees  which  adorns  its  summit  and  forms  a  green 
spot  on  the  white  coast. 

CAPE  VEBBE  ISLANBS  {Ilhaa  Verdea). 
A  g^up  of  islands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  west  of 
Africa,  belonging  to  Portugal,  situated  between 
latitudes  14**  46'  and  17*  19'  N.,  and  between 
longitudes  22*  45'  and  25*  25'  W.  (Map:  Africa, 
B  3).  The  ten  principal  islands  are  Santiago 
(Sao  Thiago),  the  largest  and  most  important, 
Fogo,  Brava,  Maio,  Boavista,  SSo  Nicolao,  Santo 
Antao,  sao  Vicente,  Santa  Luzia,  and  Sal.  In- 
cluding the  four  uninhabited  islets,  the  total 
area  of  the  group  is  estimated  at  1480  square 
miles.  The  islands  are  all  very  mountainous, 
and  owe  their  origin  to  the  action  of  submarine 
volcanoes.  The  only  active  volcano  is  situated 
on  the  island  of  Fogo  and  has  an  altitude  of 
over  9000  feet.  The  climate  is  hot  and  unhealth- 
ful,  and  the  droughts  which  ocpasionally  visit 
the  islands  are  frequently  followed  by  famines. 
Sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  indigo  are  cultivated, 
and  some  southern  fruits  are  successfully  grown. 
The  plant  Jatropha  cttrcaa  is  also  considerably 
cultivated.  Several  of  the  European  domestic 
animals  thrive  well.  Turtles  abound  in  the 
surrounding    seas,    and    whales    are    hunted    by 
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British  and  American  vessels.  Amber  is  found 
on  the  coasts,  and  great  quantities  of  salt  formed 
by  solar  evaporation  are  obtained  from  the  la- 
goons on  the  shores,  especially  on  the  island 
of  Sal.  The  commerce  of  the  colony  .amounted, 
in  1900,  to  over  $3,450,000,  of  which  nearly 
$3,000,000  represented  imports.  The  exports  con- 
sist of  raw  products,  hides,  salt,  coffee,  while 
the  imports  include  all  kinds  of  manufactured 
articles.  The  chief  ports  are  Porto  Praya,  the 
capital,  on  the  island  of  Santiago,  and  Porto 
Grande,  which  has  the  best  harbor  in  the  whole 
group,  on  the  island  of  San  Vicente.  The  group 
is  administered  by  a  governor.  The  population 
was  147,424  in  1900,  including  only  3856  whites, 
the  remainder  consisting  of  24,639  colored  and 
118,929  negroes.  The  islands  were  discovered  in 
1441  by  the  Genoese  seafarers  Antonio  and  Bar- 
tolommeo  di  Nolli,  and  were  annexed  to  Portugal 
in  1456..  Consult:  Ellis,  West  Altican  Islands 
(London,  1885)  ;  Fea,  Delle  I  sole  del  Capo  Verde 
(Rome,  1899)  ;  Lima,  "Rapport  sur  les  ties  du 
Cap  Vert,"  in  Recueil  coMulaire,  VoL  CX.  (Brus- 
sels, 1900). 

CAPE  VINCENT.  A  village  and  port  of 
entry  in  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  25  miles  west 
by  north  of  Watertown,  on  the  Saint  Lawrence 
Kiver,  and  on  the  Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdens- 
burg  Railroad  (Map:  New  York,  D  1).  It  is 
popular  as  a  summer  resort,  and  contains  a  Unit- 
ed States  fish-hatchery  and  a  Government  cus- 
toms office.  The  village  has  considerable  trade, 
the  annual  value  of  its  exports  being  -  about 
$150,000,  and  of  imports  about  $250,000.  Popu- 
lation, in  1890,  1324;  in  1900,  1310. 

CAPE  WBATH.  The  northwest  extremity 
of  Scotland,  in  Sutherlandshire,  a  pyramidal 
promontory  523  feet  high  (Map:  Scotland,  CI). 
It  is  noted  for  its  wildness  and  grandeur,  and 
projects  into  the  Atlantic  in  latitude  58"  38'  N. 
and  longitude  4**  58'  5"  W.  Its  lighthouse  is 
visible  27  miles. 

CAP^GBAVE,  John  (1393-1404).  An  Eng- 
lish historian  and  theologian.  He  was  born  at 
hynn,  was  ordained  a  priest  about  1418,  and  was 
afterwards  made  provincial  of  the  Angus  tin  ian 
order  in  England.  His  works  include  Latin  com- 
mentaries on  the  Bible;  a  Life  of  Saint  Katharine, 
in  English  verse;  A  Chronicle  of  England  from, 
the  Creation  to  A.D.  1^17;  A  Guide  to  the 
Antiquities  of  Rome;  and  De  Illustribus  Hen- 
rids.  The  last  work  and  the  chronicle  were  edited 
by  F.  C.  Hingestor,  and  published  in  the  Rolls 
Series  (London,  1858). 

CAPH^OB.  The  original  home  of  the  Phil- 
istines, Deut.  ii.  23,  Amos  ix.  7^  who  are  there- 
fore called  Caphtorim,  Gen.  x.  14,  Deut.  ii.  23. 
Crete  is  probably  meant.  Its  importance  during 
the  Mycensean  Age  and  its  close  relations  to 
Egypt,  as  revealed  by  recent  discoveries,  render 
the  identification  natural.  The  Cherethites 
(q.v.)  are  so  constantly  coupled  with  the  Phil- 
istines, or  the  Pelethites,  that  they  would  seem 
to  form  a  branch  of  the  same  family;  and  there 
is  no  ^ood  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Cherethites 
are  Cretans.  The  Zeus  CretajE^nes  in  Gaza  points 
to  a  connection  of  the  Philistines  with  Crete. 
That  Caphtor  is  the  same  as  the  Ej?yptian  Kaft 
(=  Cilicia)  is  by  no  means  certain.  Even  if 
the  original  text  in  Jer.  xlvii.  4  did  not  have 
Caphtor,  and  the  word  for  'island*  is  understood 


to  mean  Mediterranean  coast  lands,  there  Is  noth* 
ing  in  this  passage  to  forbid  the  identification. 

CAPIAS  (Lat.,  you  may  take,  or  seize,  from 
capere,  to  t|ke).  A  writ  in  a  civil  action  order- 
ing the  oflicer  to  whom  it  is  intrusted  to  seize 
and  take  into  custody  the  person  of  the  de- 
fendant. Strictly  speaking,  a  capias  issues  only 
in  a  common-law  proceeding,  as  distinguished 
from  one  in  equity.  The  abolition  of  imprison- 
ment for  debt  has  greatly  diminished  the  number 
of  cases  in  which  the  defendant  may  be  arrested, 
in  a  civil  action,  but  the  right  of  an  arrest  in  al- 
most all,  if  not  all,  of  the  States  still  exists  where- 
a  willful  and  malicious  injury  or  a  fraudulent 
concealment  of  property,  or  proposed  evasion  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  is  alleged.  Usually 
an  affidavit  must  be  presented  on  which  to  base 
the  application  for  a  writ  of  capias.  Of  the  sev- 
eral kinds  of  this  writ  the  most  common  are :  ( 1 ) 
Tne  capias  ad  respondendum,  which  directs  the 
sheriflF  to  arrest  the  defendant  and  hold  him  until 
a  certain  day  at  which  he  is  to  be  brought  before 
the  court.  Formerly  this  writ  began  every  ac- 
tion at  law;  now  the  cases  in  which  the  arrest 
may  be  made  are  limited  and  defined  by  the 
statutes  of  the  States.  When  used  alone  the 
word  capias  usually  refers  to  this  form  of  writ. 
(2)  Capias  ad  satisfaciendum,  a  writ  directing 
the  officer  to  seize  the  party  to  the  suit  named 
(this  may  possibly  be  a  plaintiff,  though  usually 
a  defendant),  and  bring  his  body  on  a  fixed  day 
before  the  court  to  satisfy  a  judgment  already 
issued.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  was  at  the  end, 
as  the  former  writ  described  was  at  the  beginning, 
of  all  lawsuits  under  the  common  law;  thou^ 
the  use  of  the  writ  is  now  much  restricted  by 
statutory  limitations,  it  is  still  a  common-law 
process;  it  is  familiarly  known  by  the  abbrevia- 
tion ca,  sa,  (3)  Testatum  capias,  a  supplemen- 
tary or  second  writ,  issued  when  an  ordinary 
capias  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff 
and  has  been  returned  with  the  indorsement  that 
the  defendant  could  not  be  found.  In  such  cases 
the  new  writ  may  be  issued  after  a  lapse  of  time 
without  the  introduction  of  other  proof  than  the 
producing  of  the  original.  None  of  these  writs 
are  common  in  England  or  in  the  United  States 
at  present.  See  Abrest;  Attachment;  Execu- 
tion. 

CAPOLLABIES  (Lat.  capillaris,  belonging 
to  the  hair,  capillus,  hair,  from  caput,  head). 
The  tubes  which  convey  the  blood  from  the  left 
side  of  the  heart  to  the  various  parts  of  the  body 
are  termed  arteries,  while  those  which  return  it 
to  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  after  it  has  dis- 
charged its  various  functions  in  the  body,  are 
known  as  veins.  The  name  of  capillary  is  given 
to  the  minute  vessels  which  form  the  connection 
between  the  terminal  branches  of  the  arteries  and 
the  commencements  of  the  trunks  of  the  veins. 
These  little  vessels  are  of  various  sizes,  some  ad- 
mitting  only  one  blood-corpuscle  at  a  time,  while 
others  are  large  enough  to  allow  of  the  simul- 
taneous passage  of  two,  three,  or  more  corpuscles. 
Their  average  diameter  is  ,J^  to  y^  of  an 
inch;  they  are  smallest  in  the  brain,  and  larg- 
est in  the  marrow  of  bone.  Their  arrangement 
varies  in  diflferent  parts.  In  some  cases,  as  in 
muscular  tissue,  they  run  for  the  most  part 
parallel  to  one  another;  in  other  cases  (as 
around  fat-cells)  they  have  a  spherical  arrange- 
ment, and  in  the  skin  and  in  parts  of  the  in- 
testines they  form  loops;  and  many  other  forma 
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of  difltribution  might  be  mentioned.  These  va- 
rious arrangements  have  been  discovered  by  the 
microscopic  examination  of  tissues  that  have  been 
injected  and  stained  with  colored  fluids. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  capil- 
laries may  be  readily  seen  imder  the  microscope 
in  the  web  between  the  toes  of  the  hind  foot  of 
the  frog,  in  the  tongue  of  that  animal,  in  the 
tail  or  gills  of  the  tadpole,  in  the  wing  of  the 
bat,  etc    See  Blood- Vessels ;  Digestion;  Secbe- 

II05. 

CAFTLTi A  BOTY.  That  branch  of  physics 
which  considers  the  properties  of  liquid  surfaces. 
The  fundamental  property  of  such  surfaces  is 
their  tendency  to  contract.  This  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  a  liquid  surface  always  assumes  the 
smallest  area  compatible  with  the  existing  condi- 
tions. Thus  falling  drops  of  liquids  are  spheri- 
cal ;  and  it  is  known  from  geometry  that  the  area 
of  the  surface  of  a  sphere  is  less  than  that  of 
any  other  solid  of  an  equal  volume.  If  a  soap- 
bubble  is  not  detached  from  the  pipe,  it  will  con- 
tract when  the  mouth  of  the  one  who  blows  the 
babble  is  removed.  Again,  it  requires  work  to 
blow  a  bubble;  and  this  proves  that  there  is  a 
force  opposing  the  increase  in  area  of  the 
bubble.  It  should  be  noted  that  when  a  soap- 
bubble  is  blown,  it  is  not  a  question  of  stretching 
the  surface,  but  of  making  more  surface  by  forc- 
ing some  of  the  liquid  from  the  interior  out  to 
the  surface.  (The  liquid  film  finally  becomes 
so  thin  that  this  is  impossible,  and  then  the  sur- 
face may  be  stretched.) 

This  contracting  power  of  a  liquid  surface  ex- 
plains the  phenomena  obser>'ed  when  tubes  of  fine 
bore  are  partially  lowered  into  a  liquid.  (The 
word  'capillarity*  is  derived  from  this  fact,  be- 
muse these  tubes  must  have  been  comparable 
with  the  size  of  a  hair,  the  Latin  word  for  which 
is  capillus. )  If  the  material  of  the  tube  is  such 
that  it  is  *wet'  by  the  liquid,  i.e.  if  when  dipped 
into  liijuid  and  then  withdrawn  there  is  a  liquid 
film  sticking  to  it  (e.g.  glass  and  water),  it  will 
be  observed  that,  if  the  tube  is  first  immersed 
in  the  liquid  and  then  placed  vertical,  only 
dipping  into  the  surface,  the  level  of  the  liquid 
in  the  tube  is  higher  than  that  outside  by  an 
amount  which  varies  inversely  as  the  radius  of 
the  bore.  The  surface  of  water  inside  the  tube  is 
like  the  inside  of  the  finger  of  a  glove,  being  a 
lining  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  tube  and  in- 
cluding the  top  of 
the  liquid  colium. 
This  surface  con- 
tracts, rounding  off 
the  comers  so  as 
f  ^  to  be  concave  up- 
ward, and  drawing 
the  column  of  liq- 
uid up  the  tube, 
until  stopped  by 
the  action  of  grav- 
itv  on  the  portion 
of  liquid  al>ove  the 
general  level.  II- 
^  lustrations  of  this 

^^'^  IS^^aJST^  ""^  capillary  action  are 

given  by  the  use  of 
blotting-paper,  the  action  of  a  liunp  of  sugar  on 
vater,  the  action  of  wicks  in  lamps  and  candles, 
etc. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  solid  is  one  which 
k  lot  wet  by  the  liquid  (e.g  glass  and  mercury). 


the  level  of  the  liquid  inside  the  tube  will,  under 
similar  conditions,  be  lower  than  that  of  the 
level  outside.  In  this  case  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  in  the  tube  is  like  the  outside  of  the  finget 
of  a  glove;  and,  as  it  contracts,  it  rounds  off 
the  corners,  makes  the  surface  convex  upward,  and 
draws  the  level  down.  The  depression  will  be 
found  to  vary  inversely  as  the  radius.  The  fact 
that  the  smaller  the  radius  of  a  surface,  so 
much  the  greater  is  the  contracting  power,  is 
shown  also  by  another  experiment;  a  tube  for 
blowing  soap-bubbles  is  so  made  that  two  bubbles 
can  be  blown  at  one  time  on  opposite  ends  of  a 
connecting  tube;  if  one  bubble  is  blown  larger 
than  the  other,  and  if  the  bubbles  are  then  left 
to  themselves,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  smaller 
increases  in  size,  blowing  out  the  larger  one. 
This  proves  that  the  pressure  produced  inside  the 
smaller  bubble  by  its  contraction  is  greater  than 
that  in  the  larger.  It  is  seen,  therefore,  that 
the  pressure  varies  inversely  as  the  radius;  and 
to  start  a  bubble  ah  initio,  i.e.  with  a  radius  in- 
finitely small,  would  require  an  infinitely  great 
pressure.  In  fact,  it  is  observed  that  bubbles  of 
vapor  in  a  boiling  liquid  or  of  gas  in  aerated 
liquids  nearly  always  have  a  minute  nucleus  of 
dissolved  gas  to  begin  on.  The  presence  of  a 
solid  with  sharp  points  also  facilitates  the  forma- 
tion of  bubbles,  because  the  liquid  surface  can 
start  around  them.  Similarly,  the  pressure  in- 
side a  liquid  drop  varies  inversely  as  the  radius ; 
and  to  start  a  drop  from  an  infinitely  small 
radius  presupposes  an  infinite  pressure.  Thus 
drops  of  liquid  are  always  condensed  around 
some  nucleus,  such  as  a  particle  of  dust  or  the 
points  of  a  solid.  Drops  of  rain  have,  in  general, 
oits  of  dust  inside;  dew  is  formed  on  rough  ob- 
jects more  quickly  than  on  smooth  ones,  etc. 

This  contracting  power  of  a  li(|uid  surface  is 
greatly  affected  by  the  introduction  of  impuri- 
ties into  the  surface  and  by  chatiges  in  tempera- 
ture.  Soapy  water  has  less  contracting  power 
than  pure  water;  and  the  motions  of  bits  of 
camphor  or  of  sodium  or  potassium  on  the  sur- 
face of  water  are  explained  by  the  unequal  rates 
of  pollution  of  the  surface  at  various -points  of 
the  solid  and  the  consequent  unequal  alterations 
in  the  surface  forces,  which  thus  pull  the  solid 
bit  around  in  a  most  random  path.  If  the 
temperature  is  raised,  the  surface  forces  decrease, 
as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  height  to  which 
water,  stands  in  a  glass  tube  decreases  as  the 
temperature  increases. 

These  contracting  tendencies  of  a  liquid  surface 
are  due  to  the  action  of  the  minute  particles  of 
the  surface;  there  are  evidently  forces  holding 
these  particles  together.  The  force  acting  across 
a  line  of  unit  length  is  called  the  'surface-ten- 
sion,' and  it  may  be  proved  that  if  there  is  a 
spherical  surface  of  radius  r,  there  will  be  a 
contracting  pressure  given  by  the  formula 

p  =  2T/r 
where  T  is  the  surface  tension  of  the  liquid. 
Thus,  to  keep  a  soap-bubble  of  radius  r  from 
contracting,  it  is  necessary  to  blow  into  it  with 
a  pressure  4  T/r,  because  there  are  ttco  con- 
tracting surfaces  in  a  soap-bubble.  Further,  if 
the  liquid  stands  in  a  tube  of  small  bore  at  a 
height  h  above  the  general  level  of  the  liquid, 
the  hydrostatic  pressure  due  to  this  height  must 
be  counterbalanced  by  the  contracting  pressure 
of  the  concave  surface  of  the  water  in  the  tube. 
This  hydrostatic  pressure  is  pgh,  where  p  is  the 
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density  of  the  liquid,  and  g  is  the  acceleration 

of  a  falling  body.     (See  Hydrostatics.)     Hence, 

pgh  =  2T/r 

2T 
or  fc  =  

pgr 

where  r  is  the  radius  of  the  tube  at  the  point  at 
the  top  of  the  column  of  water,  because,  strictly 
speaking,  r  is  the  radius  of  the  spherical  concave 
surface  of  the  water,  and  this  equals  the  radius 
of  the  tube  at  this  point  if  the  liquid  wets  the 
tube.  Therefore,  it  is  entirely  immaterial  what 
the  radius  of  the  tube  is  at  other  points  below; 
the  height  h  remains  the  same. 

For  most  interesting  and  instructive  descrip- 
tions of  capillary  phenomena,  consult  Boys,  Soap 
Bubbles,  and  How  to  Blow  Them  (New  York, 
1900). 

CAPISTBANO,  kft'p^strtt'n6,  Giovanni 
(c.1386-1456).  An  Italian  monk,  commander 
against  the  Turks.  He  was  bom  at  Capistrano, 
in  the  Abruzzi.  In  his  early  manhood  he  pursued 
the  practice  of  the  civil  and  canon  law  in  Naples. 
In  14 IG  Capistrano  entered  the  Franciscan  Order, 
and  soon  attained  prominence  through  the  fiery 
zeal  he  displayed  against  non-believers  and  here- 
tics.  He  was  sent,  in  1450,  as  Papal  delegate  to 
Germany  to  preach  against  the  Hussites  and  to 
urge  a  crusade  against  the  Turks,  who  threatened 
western  Europe.  While  in  Germany  he  instigated 
a  persecution  against  the  Jews  of  Silesia.  Hav- 
ing failed  in  his  efforts  to  imite  the  German 
prmces  in  a  crusade  against  the  Turks,  he  col- 
lected an  army  of  60,000  men,  which  he  led  into 
Hungary  to  the  relief  of  Belgrade,  then  besieged 
by  the  Turks  (1456).  He  led  the  inhabitants  in 
three  successful  sorties,  cross  in  hand.  He  died 
as  a  result  of  his  exertions  during  the  siege,  and 
was  canonized  in  1724,  by  Benedict  XIII.     See 

HUNYADY,  JAnOS. 

CAPITAINE  FBACASSE,  kA'p^'tAn'  fri'. 
kfts'  (Fr.,  Captain  Hurly-Burly),  Le.  A  roman- 
tic novel  by  ThOophile  Gautier,  published  in 
Paris  in  1863,  but  begun  in  the  author's  early 
manhood.  It  narrates  the  adventures  of  a  young 
man  of  good  family,  named  De  Sigognac,  who 
enters  a  company  of  itinerant  actors  and  adopts 
the  title  name  of  the  book  as  his  pseudonym. 

CAPITAIi  (Lat.  capitellum,  dim.  of  caput, 
head).  The  head  or  top  member  of  a  column, 
pier,  pilaster,  etc.,  when  treated  as  separate  from 
the  shaft.  For  the  history  and  different  types  of 
the  capital,  see  Column. 

CAPITAL  (Fr.  capital,  Med.  Lat.  capUala^ 
from  IjSlU  capitalia,  pertaining  to  the  head,  from 
caput,  head;  for  the  origin  of  the  meaning  cf. 
principal,  in  the  sense  of  capital).  In  political 
economy,  the  money,  or  the  property  convertible 
into  money,  with  which  a  trader  carries  on  his 
business.  Adam  Smith  defined  it  as  "that  part 
of  a  man's  stock  which  he  expects  to  convert  into 
revenue."  In  the  wider  sense  in  which  the  term 
is  employed  in  political  economy,  it  indicates 
wealth  set  apart  for  purposes  of  production.  In 
this  latter  acceptation  it  is  sometimes  regarded 
as  the  produce  of  past  labor  stored  up  and  ap- 
plied to  the  maintenance  of  future  labor.  This 
view,  however,  is  not  altogether  correct,  because 
any  body  of  wealth  may  be  employed  as  capital, 
and  wealth  is  not  always  the  result  of  labor. 
Thus  if  a  diamond  be  accidentally  found  and 
then  sold  by  its  possessor  and  its  produce  applied 
to  production,  rapital  has  come  into  existence 


without  further  labor  than  was  incidental  to  the 
picking  up  of  the  stone.  Capital  is  said  to  be 
the  result  of  abstinence,  since  its  existence  im- 
plies that  the  OMner  of  a  certain  amount  of 
wealth  abstains  from  the  unprofitable  consump- 
tion of  it  in  order  to  consume  productively,  that 
is  in  such  a  way  that  it  shall  reproduce  itself. 
But  if  it  reproduce  no  more  than  itself  there 
would  be  no  incentive  to  the  possessor  to  abstain 
from  the  consumption  of  it  in  his  own  personal 
gratification.  Consequently  he  exi)ects  a  reward 
for  his  self-denial.  This  reward  is  termed  inter- 
est, being  the  remuneration  for  the  use  of  capital 
and  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  owner  foregoes 
an  immediate  gratification  or  surrenders  to  an- 
other an  essential  agent  of  production.  Wherever 
something  is  withheld  from  immediate  consimip- 
tion,  and  made  to  serve  in  future  production, 
there  is  capital. 

An  important  fact  in  the  history  of  capital 
in  modem  civilized  coimtries  is  its  constant  in- 
crease and  the  consequent  lowering  of  the  rate  of 
interest.  Capital  is,  with  land  and  labor,  a  re- 
quisite in  the  production  of  wealth,  for  without 
some  wealth  stored  up  for  the  subsistence  of  la- 
bor a  commimity  could  never  advance  beyond  the 
hand-to-mouth  stage  of  production.  In  the  older 
school  of  economists  there  was  no  distinction 
made  between  the  capitalist  and  the  entrepreneur 
or  employer  of  labor.  According  to  these  econo- 
mists, the  capitalist  received  profits,  including 
not  only  interest  on  capital,  but  compensation 
for  risk  and  wages  of  superintendence.  Modern 
writers  consider  the  share  of  the  capitalist  mere- 
ly as  the  interest  on  his  capital  and  limit  the 
term  profits  to  the  remuneration  of  the  entre- 
preneur. Belief  in  the  so-called  antagonism  be- 
tween labor  and  capital  has  been  fostered  by  the 
writings  of  the  old  economists,  who  held  the 
view  dat  a  certain  fixed  fund,  called  the  wage 
fund,  was  set  apart  by  certain  economic  forces 
for  the  payment  of  labor,  and  that  during  a 
definite  period  this  fund  could  not  be  increased. 
From  this  it  appeared  that  the  interest  of  the 
laborer  was  of  necessity  opposed  to  that  of  his 
capitalist  employer.  The  demolition  of  the  old 
wage  fund  theory  and  the  establishment  of  the 
doctrine  that  w^ages  are  paid  out  of  product  has 
done  much  to  remove  the  misapprehension  con- 
cerning this  hostility  between  the  two  factors  of 
production. 

Capital  may  be  divided  into  three  elements, 
subsistence,  tools,  and  material,  the  first  of 
course  being  the  primary  and  most  essential.  An- 
other division  is  into  fixed  and  circulating  capi- 
tal, the  former  being  that  which  is  tied  up  in 
plant,  that  is,  buildings,  machinery,  ete.,  and 
the  latter  being  that  portion  which  is  turned 
over  in  the  course  of  trade,  as  in  the  payment  of 
wages  and  in  the  purchase  of  goods  which  are 
soon  to  be  sold  again.  The  concentration  of  a 
large  amoimt  of  fixed  capital  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons which  obstruct  the  operation  of  the  law 
that  capital  flows  into  its  most  productive  chan- 
nel, for  it  is  obvious  that  wealth  of  this  sort  can- 
not be  readily  applied  to  other  purposes  and  that 
its  owner  will  prefer  to  go  on  selling  for  a  time 
at  a  loss  rather  than  to  sacrifice  his  property 
by  suddenly  throwing  his  plant  upon  the  market. 

Concentration  is  the  characteristic  of  the  pres- 
ent industrial  system.  In  the  light  of  what  has 
been  said  it  must  be  evident  that  this  is  not 
necessarily  a  concentration  of  capital,  or  in  the 
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ownership  of  the  tools  of  production,  so  much  as 
H  concentration  of  the  management  of  these  tools. 
Through  the  stock  company  the  ownership  may 
be,  and  frequently  is,  widely  diffused.  The  aa- 
vantages  of  controlling  large  capital  are:  First, 
tlie  cheapening  of  production  by  preventing  the 
multiplication  of  machines  and  other  facilities 
for  industry;  second,  the  extension  of  the  divi- 
sion  of  labor,  the  large  business  being  able  to 
organize  its  forces  and  find  a  place  for  its  work- 
men each  according  to  his  abilities  more  effective- 
ly than  the  small  business ;  third,  the  prevention 
of  wasteful  competition  through  diminution  in 
the  number  of  the  controllers  of  capital.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  tends  to  reduce  the  conductor  of  a 
small  business  to  the  position  of  a  subordinate 
in  a  large  establishment,  thus  depriving  him  of 
that  personal  interest  in  management  which  may 
lead  to  the  practice  of  economy  at  the  same  time 
that  it  encourages  a  spirit  of  independence. 
Again,  the  possessor  of  a  large  capital  is  often 
able  to  crush  out  weak  competitors,  and  there 
is  daneer  lest,  after  ridding  himself  of  his  rivals, 
he  will  secure  a  monopoly  price  for  his  product. 
Looking  at  these  obvious  tendencies  of  the  capi- 
talistic system,  the  Socialists  propose  that  all 
capital  should  be  socialized,  that  is  to  say,  ad- 
ministered for  the  benefit  of  the  community  as 
a  whole.  They  point  to  this  concentration  in  the 
control  of  capital  as  rendering  the  change  from 
individual  to  social  ownership  an  easy  step  to 
take,  for,  the  number  of  owners  tending  con- 
stantly to  diminish,  there  are  fewer  individuals 
to  be  sacrificed  through  the  introduction  of  a 
socialistic  system.  Of  fhe  different  socialistic 
theories  of  capital  the  most  important  is  that 
of  Carl  Marx,  the  author  of  the  exhaustive  work 
Das  Kapital.  Marx  finds  no  other  source  of 
value  than  labor,  and  holds  that  it  is  through 
the  unscrupulous  exploitation  of  labor  that  the 
capitalist  employer  reaps  his  so-called  profits. 
The  force  of  unrestricted  competition  obliges  the 
laborer  to  accept  what  terms  he  can  obtain  from 
the  employer,  who  through  combination  with  his 
fellows  seeks  always  to  depress  wages  to  the 
limit  at  which  they  will  barely  maintain  the 
requisite  labor-power.  If  six  hours'  work  will 
produce  enough  to  maintain  this  labor-power  and 
the  capitalist  can  oblige  the  laborer  to  work  for 
ten,  the  four  hours'  work  constitutes  what  Marx 
calls  surplus  labor  value  which  is  stolen  or  ^ex- 
propriated' by  the  capitalist.  Arguing  in  this 
way,  Marx  concludes  with  the  advice,  "Expropri- 
ate the  expropriators."  Modem  economists  differ 
wholly  from  this  view  of  the  origin  of  value, 
maintaining  that  labor  is  not  the  sole  source, 
but  that  value  arises  in  a  subjective  sense  from 
utility,  and  in  an  objective  sense  through  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  Thus  denying  Marx's 
premise,  they  can  not  admit  the  conclusion  that 
remuneration  for  the  use  of  capital  is  so  much 
stolen  from  the  product  of  labor. 

For  further  discussion  bearing  on  this  sub- 
ject, see  Tntebest;  Wages;  Pbofits;  and  Polit- 
ical Economy. 

CAPITAIi  ACCOUNT.  A  general  term  em- 
ployed to  designate  the  amount  invested  in  busi- 
ness enterprises.  In  bookkeeping  practice  in  the 
en  AC  of  a  business  owned  by  one  person  the  term 
is  frequently  replaced  by  *stock,*  or  by  the  name 
of  the  owner.  In  the  case  of  firms  the  capital 
account  is  split  up  into  parts,  representing  the 
respective  investments  of  the  partners.     In  cor- 


poration accounting  the  capital  account  may  be 
represented  by  the  capital  stock  and  bonded  in- 
debtedness, which  are  kept  as  distinct  accounts. 
Popular  parlance  designates  the  aggregate  capi- 
tal, whether  obtained  by  subscription  to  shares, 
or  by  borrowing,  as  the  capital  account.  In  rail- 
way management,  for  example,  the  capital  ac- 
count thus  understood  stands  in  contrast  to  the 
operating  account.     See  Railways. 

CAPITAL  PXJNIBHMEKT.  Punishment  by 
death.  It  is  generally  considered  to  be  the 
severest  penalty  which  the  courts  may  prescribe, 
and  the  number  of  offenses  for  which  it  is  in- 
fiicted  is  everywliere  diminishing.  Indeed,  this 
extreme  penalty,  notwithstanding  the  practice  of 
tne  world  from  the  remotest  times  down  to  the 
present  day,  has  frequently  been  opposed  by  phi- 
losophers and  philanthropists  upon  religious  and 
ethical  grounds,  as  well  as  upon  those  of  ex- 
pediency. Mr.  Bentham  points  out  that  the 
death  penalty  naturally  suggests  itself  in  the 
infancy  of  a  State  as  the  best  method  of  pre- 
venting crime,  inasmuch  as  it  extirpates  the 
criminals.  Such  Scripture  passages  as  the  words, 
''Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall 
his  blood  be  shed"  (Gen.  ix.  6),  are  ^urged  in 
justification  of  the  death  penalty  for  murder. 
Beccaria,  probably  the  first  modem  author  of 
eminence  to  combat  capital  punishment,  denies 
the  right  of  government  to  take  human  life  under 
any  circumstances  and  maintains  that  it  is  a  less 
efficacious  method  of  deterring  others  than  the 
continued  example  of  a  living  culprit  condemned 
to  repair,  by  laboring  as  a  slave,  the  injury  he 
has  done  to  society.  The  principles  of  punish- 
ment in  general  have  been  thus  clearly  stated  by 
Plato  {Oorgiaa,  $  526)  :  "Every  one  who  under- 
goes punishment,  if  that  punishment  be  rightly 
inflicted,  ought  either  to  be  made  better  thereby 
and  profit  by  it,  or  serve  as  an  example  to  the 
rest  of  mankind,  that  others,  seeing  the  sufferings 
he  endures,  may  be  brought  by  fear  to  amend- 
ment of  life."  The  question  arises,  then,  does 
capital  punishment  deter  men  from  committing 
those  crimes  for  which  it  is  inflicted?  This 
question  can  be  answered  only  relatively;  for 
statistics  seem  to  show  that  the  same  answer 
will  not  be  always  and  everywhere  the  true  one. 
Death  was  in  former  times,  in  England,  the  ordi- 
nary punishment  for  all  felonies.  Blackstone  re- 
fers to  160  offenses  as  punishable  with  death, 
some  of  them  of  a  nature  which  appears  to  us 
almost  trivial,  e.g.  cutting  down  a  tree  or 
personating  a  Greenwich  pensioner.  Thanks  to 
the  exertions  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  this  severe 
criminal  code  gave  way  toward  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  George  III.  to  more  humane  conceptions. 
Since  the  statute  of  1861  there  remain  in  Eng- 
land only  four  crimes  punishable  by  death — set- 
ting fire  to  the  royal  dockyards  or  arsenals, 
piracy  with  violence,  treason,  and  murder. 

In  William  Penn's  code  of  laws  for  Pennsyl- 
vania, murder  and  treason  were  the  only  crimes 
punishable  by  death,  while  in  the  Colony  of 
Massachusetts  there  were  twelve  capital  of- 
fenses. Under  the  present  government,  each 
State  has  jurisdiction  over  its  own  territory,  and 
the  laws  punishing  crime  differ  in  several  re- 
spects. Capital  punishment  may  be  inflicted  for 
treason,  murder,  arson,  rape,  piracy,  robbery  of 
the  mails  with  jeopardy  to  the  lives  of  persons 
in  charge,  rescue  of  a  convict  going  to  execution, 
burning  a  vessel  of  war,  and  corruptly  destroy- 
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ing  a  private  vessel.  In  some  States,  as  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  Rhode  Island,  and  Aiaine,  capi- 
tal punishmeiit  has  been  abolished.  In  the 
States  of  New  York  and  Iowa,  the  legislatures, 
having  once  abolished  the  death  penalty,  felt  con- 
strained by  the  consequent  increase  of  crimes 
of  violence  to  restore  it.  Capital  punishment 
has,  moreover,  been  done  away  with  in  Holland, 
Kuniania,  and  Portugal,  and  since  1863  has  been 
practically  abandoned  in  Belgium.  In  Switzer- 
land it  was  totally  abolished  in  1874,  but  owing 
to  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  murders, 
the  cantons  in  1879  recovered  the  right  to  re- 
establish it  in  their  respective  territories.  Seven 
cantons  again  introduced  it,  although  for  a 
number  of  years  no  death-sentence  was  passed. 
In  the  remaining  fifteen  cantons,  including  more 
than  four-fifths  of  the  population,  the  death 
penalty  remains  totally  abolished.  In  many 
European  countries  which  still  enforce  this  pen- 
alty, only  a  very  small  per  cent,  of  those  con- 
demned are  actually  executed. 

The  method  of  execution  is  by  hanging  in 
Great  Britain,  Austria,  Russia,  and  the  great 
majority  of  commonwealths  in  the  United  States ; 
by  beheading  in  Germany  and  France;  and  in 
Spain  by  means  of  the  garrote.  Execution  by  elec- 
tricity was  introduced  in  New  York  by  the  law 
of  June  4, 1888;  it  has  been  adopted  in  Massachu- 
setts and  Ohio,  and  will  doubtless  extend  to  most 
of  the  States.  In  militaiy  law,  owing  to  the 
necessity  for  enforcing  strict  discipline,  capital 
punishment  holds  a  more  important  place  than 
in  the  ordinary  criminal  code.  Consult:  Copin- 
ger.  An  Essay  on  the  Abolition  of  Capital  Punish- 
ment (London,  1876) ;  Bemer,  Die  Ahschaffung 
der  Todesstrafe  (Dresden,  1860)  ;  Moir,  Capital 
Punishment  (London,  1865).  See  Punishment; 
Penology. 

CAPITALS.  The  name  applied  to  letters  of 
larger  size  than  the  smaller  and  more  usual  char- 
acters of  the  same  value  in  a  font  of  type.  Be- 
sides differing  in  size  the  larger  sizes  vaiy  some- 
what in  form  from  the  smaller  letters,  as  in  B,  b ; 
G,  g;  R,  r.  Capitals  are  normally  used  only  at 
the  Dcginning  of  words,  although  in  subject-head- 
ings or  other  special  cases  they  may  be  employed 
throughout.  Historically,  capitals  are  older  than 
small  letters.  The  immediate  ancestors  of  the 
European  alphabets,  the  Greek  and  Roman  let- 
ters, are  not  distinguished  as  to  the  two  classes 
of  letters,  all  being  written  alike  in  large,  or 
majuscule,  script.  Not  only  the  Greek  and  Latin 
inscriptions,  but  the  oldest  manuscripts  were  thus 
prepared.  The  same  statement  holds  true  still 
of  all  Oriental  alphabets,  in  which  there  is  no 
difference  between  large  and  small  letters.  Grad- 
nally  there  were  evolved  from  the  capitals,  or  ma- 
juscles,  the  small  letters,  or  minuscules.  The 
majuscules,  being  ill  adapted  to  cursive  writing, 
yielded  more  and  more  to  the  minuscules,  which 
are  the  sources  not  only  of  the  small  letters,  but 
of  the  characters  employed  in  handwriting.  The 
use  of  minuscules  gained  ground  but  slowly,  and 
the  distinction  between  capitals  and  small  let- 
ters was  therefore  comparatively  late.  Gradually, 
howetrer,  after  minuscule  writing  had  become  the 
rule,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  denote  the 
initial  letters  of  words  which  were  for  some 
reason  especially  important,  as  at  the  beginning 
of  a  sentence,  by  the  proper  one  of  the  old  majus- 
cules, while  the  rest  of  the  word,  and  probably 
of  the  sentence,  retained  minuscule  script.     In 


manuscripts  the  capitals  ure  often  richly  illu- 
minated, gilded,  or  made  the  centre  of  a  small 
design,  frequently  of  excellent  taste.  There  is, 
however,  no  strict  rule  as  to  their  employment. 
The  same  imcertainty  holds  in  early  printed 
books.  In  the  very  oldest  the  capitals  were  often 
represented  by  a  space  which  was  afterwards 
filled  in  by  hand,  as  in  the  case  of  the  manu- 
scripts, and  in  later  books  the  capital,  though 
printed,  was  colored  in  imitation  of  the  older 
usage.  In  the  course  of  time  the  capitals,  which 
originally  had  been  used  mainly,  although  not 
exclusively,  at  the  beginning  of  a  section  or  para- 
graph, became  more  frequent.  First  the  initial 
word  of  a  sentence  began  with  a  large  letter  to 
call  attention  to  its  importance.  Then  words 
within  the  sentence  were  treated  in  the  same 
way.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  it  was 
practically  only  nouns  which  were  capitalized 
initially.  This  usage  still  survives  in  Danish  and 
German,  which  imiformly  begin  each  noim  with 
a  capital  letter.  German,  however,  is  beginning 
to  break  away  from  this  rule.  English  stands  in 
this  regard  between  German  and  French,  with  the 
other  Romance  languages,  Russian,  and  the  like. 
Each  sentence  and  line  of  poetry,  as  well  as  the 
first  word  of  a  direct  quotation,  must  begin  with 
a  capital.  Proper  names,  and  all  words  consid- 
ered as  belon|^ng  even  temporarily  to  that  cate- 
gory, are  similarly  treated.  This  includes  names 
of  churches,  works  of  art,  religious  denomina- 
tions, societies,  and  in  sporadic  instances  nouns 
so  strongly  individualized  as  to  be  practically 
proper  names,  and  so  forth.  Examples  are, 
Church  of  the  Transfiguration,  Holbein's  Head  of 
a  Young  Man,  Mennonites,  Liberal  League,  War 
of  the  Rebellion.  Titles  of  books  capitalize  im- 
portant words,  although  library  usage  departs 
from  this  rule.  Capitals  are  also  used  in  names 
of  months  and' days  and  the  like,  as  well  as  in 
adjectives  derived  from  proper  names,  in  all  of 
which  cases  French  and  its  cognate  languages 
write  the  small  letter.  All  names  of  the  Deity 
and  frequently  personal  pronouns  referring  to 
God  and  Christ  begin  with  capitals.  In  natural 
science  the  names  of  branches,  orders,  families, 
and  genera  are  capitalized,  and  abbreviations  of 
substantives,  excepting  weights,  measures,  and 
the  names  of  law  writs,  are  written  in  capital  let- 
ters. In  the  use  of  capitals  in  English,  as  in  other 
languages,  the  individual  usage  of  different  writ- 
ers may  vary  slightly  without  seriously  con- 
travening the  general  rules  governing  the  use  of 
this  class  of  letters. 

CAPITAN,  ka'p^tlln'  (It,  captain).  A 
stock  character  in  old  Italian  comedy,  doubtless 
a  development  of  the  miles  gloriosus  of  the 
Roman  stage.  He  is  a  ludicrous  blusterer,  whose 
mouth  reeks  with  blood  and  slaughter,  but 
whose  courage  fails  utterly  when  put  to  the 
test. 

CAPITATION  (Fr.  capitation,  Med.  Lat. 
oapitatio,  numbering  by  heads,  from  caput, 
head) .  A  tax  levied  on  all  persons  as  individuals, 
irrespective  of  property  or  occupation,  also  called 
poll-tax.  (See  Tax.)  The  former  term  was 
often  used  in  France  for  the  tax  better  known 
as  the  iaiUe,  although  this  offensive  impost  was 
not  imposed  on  all  alike,  the  nobility  enjoying 
many  exemptions  from  it. 

CAPITO,  or  K6PFEL,  k^p'fel,  Woltoang 
Fabbicius    (1478-1541).     A  German  Protestant 
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Reformer.  He  was  born  at  Hagenau,  Alsace, 
studied  medicine,  law,  and  theology  at  Freiburg, 
and  was  appointed  provost  of  the  Benedictine 
abbey  at  Bnichsal  in  1512.  In  1613  he  was  ap- 
jiointed  preacher  and  professor  of  theology  at 
Basel.  He  entered  the  service  of  the  Elector 
Albert,  of  Mainz,  in  1519,  and  in  1523  became 
provost  of  Saint  Thomas,  Strassburg.  Here  he 
declared  in  favor  of  the  Iteformation,  and  subse- 
quently took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Synod  of 
Bern  '(1532)  and  the  Concordia  of  Wittenberg 
(1536).  He  drew  up,  with  Bucer,  the  Confeasio 
Tetrapolitana.  Consult  Baum,  Capito  und  Bucer 
(felberfeld,  1860). 

CAPITOL  (Lat.  Capitolium,  from  caput, 
head).  The  citadel  of  ancient  Rome,  and  site 
of  the  national  sanctuary,  the  temple  of  Jupiter. 
It  was  situated  on  the  Mons  Capitolinus,  the 
smallest  but  most  famous  of  the  seven  hills  on 
which  Rome  was  built.  The  hill  consists  of  two 
summits,  of  which  the  south  was  the  Capitolium 
proper,  containing  the  great  temple  of  Jupiter, 
while  the  north  was  the  citadel  {arx),  thougn  the 
whole  hill  is  often  called  Capitol.  The  natural 
abruptness  of  the  sides  was  increased  by  arti- 
ficial means,  and  the  whole  was  strongly  forti- 
fied. It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  site  of 
the  earliest  settlement,  but  to  have  been  chosen 
later  as  the  common  citadel  for  the  settlers  of  the 
Palatine  and  Quirinal,  as  the  Forum  was  the  com- 
mon meeting-place.  The  foundation  of  the  great 
temple  of  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus,  Juno,  and 
Minerva  was  attributed  to  Tarauinius  Priscus, 
and  its  dedication  to  the  consul  Horatius,  B.o. 
509.  For  the  foundations  great  substructures 
were  needed,  and  in  all  later  rebuildings  the 
same  general  arrangement  seems  to  have  been 
retained.  The  building  was  nearly  quadrangular, 
with  three  rows  of  columns  in  front  and  one  at 
each  side,  but  none  in  the  rear.  The  building  con- 
sisted of  three  simple  cellce,  one  for  each  divinity, 
liuring  the  civil  wars  under  Sulla  the  temple 
was  burned,  and  after  its  restoration  it  was  de- 
stroyed during  the  Vitellian  riots.  It  was  rebuilt 
by  Vespasian,  after  whose  death  it  was  again  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  but  was  once  more  restored  by 
Domitian.  Domitian's  structure  lasted  to  a  late 
peritxl  of  the  Empire,  but  was  so  completely  de- 
stroyed that  little  remains  except  the  foundation 
walls.  From  that  portion  of  the  mount  named 
the  Tarpeian  Rock  State  criminals  were  thrown 
down. 

Besides  the  great  temple  of  Jupiter,  the  most 
important  structures  on  the  Capitoline  Mount 
weie  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  built  by  the 
Emperor  Augustus,  and  the  magnificent  Tabu- 
larium,  built  by  Quintus  Catulus  B.C.  73,  for  the 
archives,  of  which  the  imposing  foundations  still 
remain.  On  the  arx  was  the  temple  of  Juno 
Moneta,  and  near  by  the  mint.  The  north  sum- 
mit is  now  occupied  by  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Aracceli,  the  south  by  dwellings,  in- 
<*ludin(;  the  German  embassy.  The  Piazza  di 
Campidoglio  occupies  the  space  between  the  two 
summits,  with  the  Palazzo  del  Senatore  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Tabularium,  and  on  either 
side  the  museums  of  the  Capitol,  and  of  the 
Palazzo  dei  Conservatory    See  Campidoolio. 

In  the  United  States,  the  name  is  applied  to 
the  seat  of  the  Federal  legislature  (see  Wash- 
ington), and  to  the  State  houses  of  the  several 
States.  &fany  of  these  are  imposing  and  costly 
buildings,  notably  those  at  Albany,  Hartford,  and 


Austin.     See   illustration  accompanying  article 

Al^ANY. 

CAPITOLINE  GAJIES.  Annual  games  in- 
stituted B.C.  390,  according  to  Livy,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  preservation  of  the  Roman  capital 
(citadel)  from  the  Gauls.  They  were  in  charge 
o!  the  guild  of  the  Capitol  ini,  whose  members 
were  chosen  from  those  who  lived  on  the  Capitol. 
They  seem  to  have  been  discontinued  in  later 
times,  and  never  to  have  been  an  important  pop- 
ular festival.  In  a.d.  86  Domitian  instituted 
Capitoline  games  on  the  Greek  model,  which  were 
held  every  four  years  down  to  a  late  period  of 
the  Empire.    See  Capitol. 

CAPITOIiINE  HILL.    See  Capitol. 

CAPITOLINE  MUSEOJU,  The.  A  small 
but  valuable  art  collection  in  a  palace  built  by 
Michelangelo  and  situated  on  tne  left  of  the 
Piazza  di  Campidoglio,  Rome.  It  was  founded 
toward  the  end  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  by 
Sixtus  IV.,  by  the  donation  to  the  public  of  the 
Papal  art  collection,  and  was  greatly  enriched  by 
Innocent  X.,  Benedict  XIV.,  Clement  XIII.,  and 
Pius  VI.  It  contains  many  interesting  sar- 
cophagi, also  some  famous  antique  statues, 
among  which  latter  are  "The  Dying*Gaul,"  "The 
Resting^  Satyr"  of  Praxiteles,  "Leda  With  the 
Swan,"  and  "Cupid  and  Psyche,"  andf  finally,  one 
of  the  most  complete  collections  in  existence  of 
busts  of  the  Roman  Emperors.  An  extension  has 
recently  been  made  to  the  palace,  to  contain 
sculpture  found  on  the  Esquiline  since  1870. 

CAPITOLINE  WOLF.  An  ancient  bronze 
in  the  Conservator!  Museum  in  Rome,  represent- 
ing the  suckling  of  Romulus  and  Remus  by  the 
she-wolf.  The  figures  of  the  boys  are  modem, 
but  the  wolf  stood  with  other  works  of  art  near 
the  Lateran  from  the  fall  of  the  Empire.  From 
the  Eleventh  to  the  Fifteenth  Century,  trials  and 
executions  were  held  at  the  place  where  the  wolf 
stood.  It  was  removed  to  the  Palace  of  the  Con- 
servatori  in  1473. 

CAPITOLI'NXJSy  Julius.  A  Roman  writer 
of  the  Third  Century  a.d.  To  him  are  ascribed 
the  biographies  of  the  Emperors  Antoninus  Pius, 
M.  Aurelius,  L.  Venis,  Pertinax,  Albinus,  Macri- 
nus,  the  Maximini,  the  Gordiani,  Balbinus,  and 
Pupienus,  included  in  the  Augustan  History 
(q.v.). 

CAPiraiLABIES  (Fr.  capitulaire,  Med.  Lat. 
capitulare,  from  capitulum,  chapter,  from  caput, 
head).  A  term  used  for  the  orders  and  consti- 
tutions published  by  the  Frankish  kings.  The 
name  was  derived  from  the  fact  that  these  con- 
stitutions were  divided  into  chapters  (Lat.  capi- 
tula).  It  is  probable  that  the  capitularies  were 
usually  the  personal  work  of  the  ruler,  assisted 
by  his  councilors;  but  in  some  cases  the  assem- 
bly of  nobles  was  consulted,  and  for  one  class 
(see  below)  the  assent  of  the  people  was  neces- 
sary. Only  nine  capitularies  of  the  ^lerovingian 
rulers  are  extant.  Those  of  the  Carol ingians, 
especially  those  of  Charles  the  Great,  are  very 
numerous.  They  may  be  divided  roughly  into 
three  classes:  (1)  Constitutions  for  the  whole 
Empire,  regulating  the  military  service,  *admin- 
istration,  finance,  and  justice,  the  relations  with 
the  Church,  and  the  personal  conduct  of  the  sub- 
jects. (2)  Special  constitutions  intended  to  com- 
plete or  modify  the* law  of  some  one  of  the 
peoples  in  the  Empire.  These  were  called  Capi- 
tula  per  ae  scrihenda^  and  for  them  the  assent 
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of  the  people  concerned  was  necessary.  (3)  Capit- 
ularies for  the  missiy  i.e.  the  special  itinerant 
oflficials  whose  duty  it  was  to  act  as  the  imme- 
diate representatives  of  the  Emperor.  Some- 
tiroes  these  were  personal  instructions;  at  other 
times,  general  orders  to  be  promulgated  to  the 
people. 

During  the  reign  of  L.ouis  the  Pious,  Ansegisel, 
Abbot  of  Fontenelle,  made  a  collection  of  the 
existing  capitularies.  A  little  later  (before  858), 
Benedict  the  Levite  published  a  second  collec- 
tion, which  purported  to  contain  the  capitularies 
and  some  canons  of  councils.  In  reality  it  is 
made  up  of  extracts  from  many  sources,  chiefly 
canon  law,  Roman  law,  and  capitularies.  There 
has  been  much  controversy  about  this  subject, 
and  there  seems  to  be  some  connection  between 
his  collection  and  the  False  Decretals.  There 
were  three  other  incomplete  collections  of  little 
importance  made  soon  after.  Of  modem  editions 
there  are  four:  Baluze,  Capitularia  Regum  Fran- 
corum  (Paris,  1677  and  1780)  ;  Walter,  Corpus 
Juris  Oermanici  Antiqui  (3  vols.,  Berlin,  1824), 
in  which  the  capitularies  are  contained  in  the 
second  and  third  volumes;  Pertz,  Monutnenta 
Germanict  Historica,  Leges,  Vols.  I  and  II.  (Han- 
over, 1835-37);  and  Boretius,  id.  Legum  Sectio 
11. ,  Vols.  I  and  II.  (Hanover,  1883-97).  The  last 
is  by  far  t&e  best. 

CAPITDXATIOM'  (Fr.  capitulation,  from 
Med.  Lat.  capitulare,  to  capitulate,  from  caput, 
head),  MnJTAKY.  The  surrender  of  an  armed 
force,  fortress,  or  beseiged  town,  to  another 
armed  force  on  previously  fixed  terms  or  stipula- 
tions. When  it  is  considered  no  longer  advisable 
to  maintain  the  defense,  notification  is  made  to 
the  besiegers,  either  by  signal,  white  flag,  or 
messenger,  and  negotiations  are  entered  into  to 
decide  on  the  basis  of  the  surrender.  The  stipu- 
lations finally  decided  on  will  be  governed  by  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  surrender. 

CAP.IZ,  kft-pftth'.  The  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  island  of  Panay,  Philip- 
pines (Map:  Philippine  Islands,  G  8).  It  is 
situated  on  the  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Panay,  and  has  the  most  important  harbor  in  the 
province.  Highroads  connect  the  town  with 
Iloilo  and  Antique.  Capiz  was  foimded  in  1716. 
Population,  in  1898,  13,676. 

CAPO^INy  or  CAPELIK  (Fr.  caplan,  capelan, 
pf  unknown  origin).  A  small  fish  {Mallotus 
villosus)  of  the  smelt  family  (Argentinidse) 
abundant  on  both  shores  of  Arctic  America,  occur- 
ring south  as  far  as  Cape  Cod.  It  is  a  very 
delicious  food-fish,  and  is  dried  and  exported  to 
Great  Britain  to  some  extent.  The  eggs  are  de- 
posited in  incredible  numbers  in  the  sand  along 
the  Arctic  sliores,  are  washed  by  the  waves  upon 
the  shore,  where  they  hatch,  and  where  the  fry 
are  washed  back  into  the  sea.  It  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  people  of  Labrador  and  New- 
foimdland,  and  of  southern  Alaska.  See  Plate  of 
WiUTEFisH,  Smelts,  etc. 

CAPMANY  Y  DE  MONTPALAU,  kAp- 
mH'n^  ^  de  mont'pii-lou',  Antonio  de  (1742- 
1813).  A  Spanish  philologist  and  antiquarian, 
bom  in  Barcelona.  He  at  first  entered  the  armv 
and  served  in  the  campaign  against  Portugal. 
Afterwards  he  assisted  Pablo  de  Olavide  in  his 
attempt  to  colonize  the  Sierra  Morena,  an  enter- 
prise which  terminated  disastrously,  however,  and 
Capmany  went  to  Madrid,  where  he  was  made  sec- 


retary of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History  in  1790. 
When  the  French  took  possession  of  the  city  in 
1808  he  fied  to  Seville  and  assisted  in  the  Spanish 
war  of  independence.  In  1812  and  1813  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz.  His  numerous 
publications,  which  are  widely  read  in  Spain,  in- 
clude the  historical  works  Memorias  histdricas 
sohre  la  marina,  comercio  y  artes  de  la  antigua 
viudad  de  Barcelona  (^vols.,  1779-92)  ;  Cddigo  de 
las  costumhres  maritinMs  die  Barcelona  (2  vok., 
1791),  a  translation  from  the  Catalan  original; 
and  Cuestiones  criticas  sohre  varios  puntos  de 
historia  econdmica  politica  y  militar  (1807),  all 
of  which  contain  valuable  details  on  the  com- 
merce, industry,  and  maritime  laws  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  He  is  probably  even  more  celebrated  for 
his  literary  and  philological  works,  the  Filosofia 
de  la  elocuencia  (1812,  and  often  re-edited); 
Teatro  histdrico-critico  de  la  elocuencia  castellana 
(6  vols.,  1786-94),  republished  as  Tesoro  de  pro- 
sadores  espanoles  (5  vols.,  1841);  and  his  Die- 
cionario  francis-espanol  (1806).  His  works  are 
considered  models  of  pure  Castilian,  which  he  al- 
ways strove  to  preserve.  Consult  Sonpere  y  Gua- 
rinos,  Ensayo  de  una  hiblioteca  espanola  (6  vols., 
Madrid,  1785-89). 

CAP^OMAK'GY  (Fr.  capnomantie,  from 
Gk.  Kairvdc,  kapnos,  smoke  -f  fiavreia,  manteia,. 
divination).  A  form  of  divination  practiced 
either  by  observing  the  smoke  from  incense 
burned  for  this  purpose,  or  more  commonly  in. 
connection  with  a  sacrifice.  (See  Superstition.) 
If  the  smoke  was  thin,  and  ascended  in  a  right 
line,  instead  of  being  blown  back  by  the  breeze,, 
or  spreading  over  the  altar,  the  augury  waa- 
good. 

CAPOBIANCO,  ka'p6-bytto'k6.  The  founder 
and  leader  of  the  Carbonari  (q.v.). 

CAPO  DI  MONTE,  ka'pA  d*  m6n'tA  (It., 
head  of  the  mountain).  A  place  near  Naples, 
where,  in  1736,  Charles  III.,  King  of  Naples, 
caused  an  establishment  to  be  set  up  for  the  pco- 
duction  of  soft  porcelain.  The  King  took  so 
lively  an  interest  in  ceramic  art  that  he  even 
worked  with  his  artists.  The  first  porcelains 
made  at  Capo  di  Monte  are  said  to  be  such  a 
perfect  imitation  of  the  finest  Japanese  products, 
that  they  might  be  mistaken  for  them.  Charles's^ 
son,  Ferdinand  IV.,  who  succeeded  him  when 
he  left  the  throne  of  the  Two  Sicilies  for  that 
of  Spain,  taking  many  of  the  staff  of  the  porce- 
lain-works with  him,  failed  in  successfully  con- 
tinuing the  fabrication,  and  it  finally  sank  dur- 
ing the  political  crisis  of  1821. 

CAPOBISTBIA,  ka'p6-d$s'trd-A  (Slav.  Ko- 
par),  A  fortified  seaport  town  of  the  Austrian 
Crownland  of  Istria,  situated  on  a  rocky  island 
in  the  Gulf  of  Triest,  8  miles  southwest  of  the 
city  of  Triest  (Map:  Austria,  C  4).  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  mainland  by  a  stone  causeway. 
Its  principal  industries  are  fishing  and  shipbuild- 
ing, and  it  has  a  considerable  trade  in  sea-salt, 
oil,  and  ^\i^e.  Population,  in  1890,  10,706;  in 
1900,  10,711.  Capodistria  was  known  to  the 
Konians  as  .Egida,  and  later  as  Justinopolis.  In 
the  Thirteenth  Centurj'  it  came  into  the  possea- 
bion  of  Venice,  and  in  1797  of  Austria. 

CAPO  D'ISTBIA,  or  CAPOBISTBIAS^ 
JoitN  Anthony,  Count  (1776-1831).  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Greek  Republic  from  1827  to  1831. 
He  was  born  in  Corfu,  February  11,  1776,  of  a 
family  which  had  come  from  the  Illyrian  town  of 
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Capodistria,  near  Triest,  in  the  Fourteenth 
Centurv.  He  devoted  himself  to  political  life, 
and  after  holding  a  high  position  in  the  Republic 
of  the  Ionian  Islands  (q.v.),  he  entered  the  dip- 
lomatic service  of  Russia.  He  took  an  active 
interest  in  the  movement  for  the  liberation  of 
Greece,  but  was  always  identified  with  the  Rus- 
sian party.  (See  Gbeece.)  In  1827  he  was 
elected  President  of  Greece;  and  in  January, 
1828,  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office.  He 
was  an  able  diplomat  and  was  sincerely  con- 
cerned for  the  welfare  of  his  native  country,  but 
bis  intimate  association  with  Russia,  whose  am- 
bitious designs  so  complicated  the  whole  Eastern 
Question  (q.v.),  made  him  imfit  for  the  place  to 
which  he  vrns  called.  Greece  was  torn  by  factions, 
and  the  most  patriotic  Hellenes  were  suspicious 
of  Russia,  and  therefore  of  Capo  d'Istria.  The 
President  had  been  much  imbued  with  the  cen- 
tralizing principles  prevalent  at  the  Russian 
Court,  and  some  of  his  measures,  especially  that 
restricting  the  liberty  of  the  press,  gave  offense 
to  advocates  of  civil  liberty.  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  administration  he  suspended  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1827  and  ruled  as  dictator.  He  was 
assassinated  at  Nauplia,  October  9,  1831,  by 
George  and  Constantine  Mavromichalis,  whose 
family  were  leaders  in  the  revolt  against  his  dic- 
tatorship and  the  Russian  influence.  Consult 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy,  Oraf  Jokann  Kapodis- 
trio*  (Berlin,  1864). 

CAFONIEBE,  kftp'A-ngr',  or'  CAPOKNI- 
iXB,  k&'pA'nyar'  (Fr.  caponniiref  Sp.  caponera, 
cage  for  fattening  fowls,  from  caporij  capon). 
In  fortification,  a  parapet  8  or  10  feet  high,  with 
a  superior  slope,  terminating  in  a  small  glacis. 
It  is  placed  in  the  ditch  of  a  fortified  place,  to 
cover  or  screen  the  defenders  while  passing  from 
one  defense  work  to  another.  See  Fortifica- 
tion. 

CAPOTE,  k&-pdt^  (Fr.,  dim.  of  cope,  from 
Med.  Lat.  c&pa^  cape) .  A  long  cloak  with  a  hood, 
worn  in  southern  Europe  by  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
travelers.  In  the  Levant  the  capote  is  an  outer 
garment,  worn  both  by  men  and  by  women,  and 
made  either  of  rough  cloth  or  of  skins,  retaining 
their  hair.  It  is  described  by  Curzon,  in  Visits 
to  the  Monasteries  of  the  Levant  (London,  1849), 
as  "a  sort  of  white  frock  coat,  without  sleeves, 
and  embroidered  in  bright  colors  down  the 
Beams." 

CAFOTTLf  k&'p(^^  Joseph  AiitntE  Victor 
(1839 — ).  A  French  tenor,  born  in  Toulouse. 
He  graduated  at  the  Conservatoire  in  Paris,  and 
sang  with  much  popular  success  at  the  Op^ra 
Comir|ue.  Subsequently  he  sang  in  London  with 
Christine  Nilsson,  in  New  York  with  Patti,  and 
in  Vienna  and  Saint  Petersburg. 

CAFPADOCIA,  kflp'p&-d(/shI-&  {G\i.Kainrt> 
ioKta^  Kappadokia,  OPers.  Katpatuka).  In  an- 
cient geography,  an  extensive  region  in  the  east 
of  Asia  Minor.'  It  was  a  Persian  province ;  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  formed  for 
about  three  centuries  a  kingdom  under  a  Greek 
dynasty;  ajid  finally,  in  a.d.  17,  became  a  Roman 
province.  It  was  bounded  by  Lycaonia  and  south- 
ern Galatia  on  the  west,  by  CiliciaandCommagene 
on  the  south,  by  Armenia  on  the  east,  and  by  Gal- 
atia and  Pontus  on  the  north.  During  the  time 
that  it  belonged  to  the  Persian  Empire,  however, 
Cappadocia  included  what  'was  afterwards  Pon- 


tus, which  was  called  Lesser  Cappadocia.  The 
northern  part  of  Cappadocia  (in  the  narrower 
sense)  was  traversed  by  the  Halys  (Kizil  Irmak), 
near  whose  banks  the  ArgsBiis  Mons  (Arjish)  tow- 
ers to  a  height  of  over  13,000  feet.  Among  the 
towns  were  Mazaca  (Caesarea),  Comana,  Tyana, 
and  Melitene.  The  population  of  ancient  Cappa- 
docia and  Lycia,  represented  now  by  the  primitive 
mountain  tribes  called  Taktadji,  is  of  consider- 
able anthropological  interest,  since  some  authori- 
ties have  connected  them  with  the  Hittites. 
They  seem  to  have  been  Aryans  closely  related 
to  the  Armenians,  although  Brinton  (1896) 
thought  there  was  an  element  belonging  to 
the  peoples  of  the  Caucasus  revealed  in  their 
ancient  inscriptions  and  local  dialects.  Sergi 
(1901)  disputes  the  Hittite  relationship  on 
craniological  grounds.  The  chief  literature  of 
the  subject  is  to  be  found  in  Von  Luschan 
and  Petersen's  Reisen  in  Lykien  (Vienna,  1889)  ; 
Von  Luschan's  article  on  the  **Tachtadschy,"  in 
the  Archiv  fUr  Anthropologic  for  1901;  and 
Chantre's  Recherches  anthropologiques  dans 
VAsie  occidentale  (Lyons,  1895).  There  is  also 
an  interesting  article  by  J.  W.  Crowfoot  on 
^'Survivals  Among  the  Kappadokian  Kizilbash," 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute 
(London,  1900). 

CAPPEL,  k&'p«l',  Louis  (Lat.,  Ludovicus 
Cappellus )  ( 1585-1658 ) .  A  French  Hebraist  and 
critic,  bom  at  Saint  Elier.  He  studied  theology 
at  Oxford  and  Saumur,  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  at  Saumur  in  1613,  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology  there  in  1633.  In  his  Arcanum 
Punctationis  Revelatum  (1624)  he  showed  that 
vowel  points  had  been  introduced  into  Hebrew 
writing  at  a  period  comparatively  late.  As 
this  theory  seemed  to  attack  the  authority  of 
.the  Scriptures,  it  was  violently  opposed,  in  par- 
ticular by  Buxtorf.  He  is  considered  one  of  the 
founders  of  biblical  criticism.  His  principal 
\vork  is  Critica  Sacra  (1650).  Consult  Schne- 
dermann.  Die  Controverse  des  Ludovicus  Capellus 
mit  den  Buxtorfen, 

CAFPONI,  k&p-p(/n6,  GiNO  (1792-1876).  An 
Italian  historian  and  statesman.  He  was  bom 
in  Florence,  and  came  of  an  illustrious  family. 
Devoted  to  science  and  philanthropic  endeavor,  he 
early  gained  the  confidence  of  the  citizens,  and 
in  1*848,  although  blind,  he  was  called  to  the  head 
of  the  administi*ation  in  Tuscany.  Attacked  by 
the  Radicals^  he  retired  to  private  life  in  a  short 
time.  After  the  war  of  1859  he  was  made  a 
Senator,  and  chairman  of  the  committee  relating 
to  historical  researches  in  Tuscany,  Umbria,  and 
the  Marches.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Antologia  Italiana,  and  after  its  suppression  in 
1832  established  the  Archivo  Istorico  Italiano  in 
Florence.  As  a  member  of  the  Aecademia  della 
Crusca  he  assisted  in  preparing  new  editions  of 
the  academical  dictionary  called  the  Vocaholario 
degli  accademici  della  Crusca,  and  after  he  had 
become  blind  prepared,  with  Beech i,  Borghi,  and 
Niccolini,  an  improved  edition  of  Dante's  Divina 
Commedia  (Florence,  1837).  Among  his  other 
publications,  mention  should  be  made  of  his 
Storia  della  repuhhlica  di  Firenze  (2  vols.,  1875), 
the  first  political  history  of  the  republic,  after 
that  of  Machiavelli.  For  his  life,  consult :  Tabar- 
rini,  Gino  Capponi  (Florence,  1879)  ;  and  Von 
Reumont.  Gino  Capponi,  ein  Zeit-  und  Lehenshild 
(Gotha,  1880). 
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CAFFS,  Edward  (1866—).  An  American 
classical  philologist,  bom  December  21,  1866. 
He  received  the  degrees  of  A.B.  at  Illinois  Col- 
lege (1887),  and  Ph.D.,  Yale  University  (1891). 
He  was  tutor  in  Latin  at  Yale  from  1890  to 
1892;  assistant  professor  of  Greek  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  from  1892  to  1896;  associate 
professor  from  1896  to  1900;  and  professor  in 
1900.  He  is  the  author  of  From  Homer  to 
Theocritus  (New  York,  1901),  and  numerous 
philological  papers. 

CAFSABAykd-pra'rA, Aeneas  Sylvius,  Count 
(1631-1701).  An  Austrian  general,  born  in 
Bologna.  He  entered  the  military  service  of 
the  Empire,  fought  under  Montecuculi  against 
the  French  and  the  Turks,  and  in  1674  received 
an  independent  cavalry  command.  He  was  van- 
quished by  Turenne  at  Sinsheim,  but  distin- 
guished himself  at  Ensisheim,  and  continued  in 
the  Rhine  campaigns  until  1678.  In  1683  and 
succeeding  years  he  was  active  in  the  defense  of 
Hungary  against  Turkish  invasion.  Appointed 
vice-president  of  the  council  of  war  at  Vienna,  he 
persisted  in  obstructive  attacks  upon  Prince 
Eugene. 

CAFBABA,  Giovanni  Battista,  Cardinal 
(1733-1810).  An  Italian  ecclesiastic,  of  the  fam- 
ily of  the'  Coimts  of  Montecuculi.  He  was  bom 
in  Bologna,  and  early  entered  the  career  of 
ecclesiastical  diplomacy,  acting  as  nuncio  at 
Cologne,  Lucerne,  and  Vienna.  He  was  named 
cardinal  by  Pius  VII.,  in  1792,  in  recognition  of 
his  service  in  the  last  post,  one  of  peculiar  diffi- 
culty under  Joseph  II.  In  1793  he  was  made 
Bishop  of  Jesi,  and  in  1801,  on  Napoleon's  ex- 
press request,  legate  a  latere  in  Paris.  Here  he 
conducted  the  very  arduous  negotiations  which 
ended  in  the  Concordat.  Napoleon  nominated 
him  as  Archbishop  of  Milan,  and  was  crowned 
by  him  there  with  the  Iron  Crown  of  Lombardy 
in  1805.  He  continued  to  reside  in  Paris  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  legate  until  they  were 
terminated  by  the  imprisonment  of  the  Pope.  He 
died  there,  July  21,  1810,  leaving  his  whole  for- 
tune to  the  hospital  in  Milan. 

CAFBEBA,  k&-pr&'r&  (It.,  goat  island).  A 
rocky  island  off  the  north  coast  of  Sardinia,  6 
miles  long  and  about  2  miles  broad  (Map:  Italy, 
D  6).  It  is  famous  as  having  been  at  various 
times  the  place  of  residence  of  Garibaldi,  who 
died  there  June  2,  1882.  It  supports  but  a  small 
population. 

CAFBI,  ka'prd  (Lat.  Caprece,  from  caper, 
goat).  A  beautiful  rocky  island  in  south  Italy, 
at  the  southern  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
3^  miles  west  of  Cape  Campanella — from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  Bocca  Piccola — and  20 
miles  southwest  of  the  city  of  Naples  (Map: 
Italy,  D  12).  It  is  4%  miles  long,  3  miles  wide, 
10^,^  miles  in  circumference,  5^  square  miles  in 
area,  and  has  over  6200  inhabitants.  The  high- 
est point  is  Mount  Solaro,  on  the  south  coast, 
1920  feet  above  the  sea,  commanding  a  fine  view 
of  the  bays  of  Gaeta,  Naples,  and  Salerno,  with 
the  Apennines  in  the  background.  The  indige- 
nous flora  is  rich  in  variety,  and  there  are  many 
trees  which  have  been  made  to  flourish  by  the 
perseverance  of  the  inhabitants.  Capri  has  al- 
ways been  celebrated  for  its  delightful  climate 
and  pure  air,  and  although  the  supply  of  drink- 
ing-water is  unsatisfactory,  it  is  visited  yearly 
by  over  30,000  strangers,  who  in  spring  and  win- 


ter unpleasantly  crowd  the  numerous  hotels.  It 
is  a  favorite  summer  resort  for  residents  of 
Naples.  Capri  (population,  in  1901,  4114),  the 
capital  of  the  island  and  an  episcopal  residence, 
is  splendidly  situated  between  two  clififs  460  feet 
high.  From  the  ^farina  Grande,  north  of  the 
town,  where  is  found  the  only  good  landing- 
place  on  the  island,  there  is  daily  communica- 
tion by  steamboat  with  Naples  and  Sorrentx). 
Anacapri  (population,  in  1901,  2110),  which  is 
880  feet  above  the  sea,  on  a  plateau  in  the  western 
and  more  fertile  part  of  the  island,  is  reached 
by  a  winding  road  cut  through  the  rock  and  com- 
pleted in  1876.  Previously  it  was  necessary  to 
climb  a  flight  of  several  hundred  steps,  which 
have  recently  been  restored.  The  town  is  com- 
manded by  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Barbarossa , 
named  after  tne  pirate  who  destroyed  it  in  1544. 
On  the  shore  north  of  Anacapri,  and  1%  miles 
west  of  the  Marina  Grande,  is  the  famous  Blue 
Grotto  (Grotta  Azzurra),  which  is  entered  from 
the  sea  by  a  narrow  opening  not  more  than  3  * 
feet  high.  The  grotto  is  176  feet  long,  100  feet 
broad,  and  41  feet  high,  with  water  48  feet  deep. 
It  was  forgotten  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
rediscovered  in  1826.  Near  the  Marina  Grande 
is  the  ancient  Church  of  San  Costanzo,  the  pa- 
tron saint  of  the  island,  whose  festival  is  cele- 
brated on  May  14.  The  church  marks  the  site 
of  the  ancient  town,  which  pirates  forced  its 
citizens  to  abandon  in  the  Fifteenth  Century. 
In  the  northeast  corner  of  the  island  are  the 
precipitous  rocks,  745  feet  high,  from  which 
tradition  says  Tiberius  hurled  his  victims  into 
the  sea,  and  the  ruins  of  the  twelve  villas  built 
by  Tiberius  in  honor  of  the  twelve  gods,  in  the 
largest  of  which  (Villa  Jovis)  he  passed  the  last 
ten  years  of  his  life.  Augustus  had  built  palaces 
and  aqueducts  on  the  ancient  Caprese,  and  these 
Tiberius  improved.  The  English  captured  the 
island  in  1806,  during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and 
built  fortifications,  some  of  which  remain.  In 
1808  they  lost  it  to  the  French  under  Lamarque; 
but  recovering  it  in  1813,  restored  it  to  King  Fer- 
dinand IV.  of  Sicily.  Local  products  comprise  fine 
white  and  red  wine,  oil,  oranges,  lemons,  and 
figs,  fish,  and  quails,  which,  tiring  in  their  mi- 
gratory flight  between  Africa  and  the  north,  are 
captured  here  in  nets.  The  United  States  is  rep- 
resented by  a  consular  agent.  Consult:  Gre- 
gorovius.  Die  Insel  Capri  (Leipzig,  1897)  ;  Al- 
ters, Capri,  illustrated  (Munich,  1894)  ;  Furch- 
heim,  Bihliografia  delV^  isola  di  Capri  (Naples, 
1899)  ;  Weichardt,  Daa  8chlo88  des  Tiberius 
und  andere  Rdmerbauten  auf  Capri  (Leipzig, 
1900). 

GAFBICCIO,  kA-pr§'chd  (It.,  caprice,  prob- 
ably from  It.  caprio,  Lat.  caper,  goat).  A  kind 
of  picture  composed  without  regard  to  the  or- 
dinary rules  of  pictorial  art,  whimsical  and 
fanciful  in  idea  and  arrangement.  The  artist  is 
not  confined  here  to  recording  the  natural  aspects 
of  nature,  but  rather  the  reverse,  such  as  foliated 
ornaments  in  which  human  and  other  figures  are 
introduced  in  attitudes  and  situations  not  strict- 
ly natural. 

CAFBICCIO.  In  music,  a  species  of  free  com- 
position whose  form  is  not  subject  to  rigid  rule. 
The  fancy  of  the  composer  is  allowed  free  play, 
his  aim  being  to  produce  piquant  and  striking 
efl'ects,  in  both  melody  and  harmony,-  so  as  to 
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give   expression   to   the   ever-changing,    fleeting 
moods  in  which  he  composed  the  capriccio. 

CAP'BICOB^XJS  (Lat.,  goat-horned,  from 
caper,  goat  -f  camu,  horn).  The  Goat,  a  south- 
em  constellation,  and  the  tenth  sign  of  the 
zodiac  (q.v.),  denoted  by  the  sign  yj,  represent- 
ing the  crooked  horns  of  a  goat.  It  is  usually 
represented  on  the  globe  as  having  the  fore  part 
of  a  goat,  but  the  ninder  part  of  a  fish.  It  is 
one  of  the  least  striking  of  the  zodiacal  constel- 
lations. It  was,  however,  celebrated  among  the 
ancients,  who  regarded  it  as  the  harbinger  of 
good  fortune,  and  as  marking  the  southern 
tropic  or  winter  solstice,  wherefore  they  called 
it  the  'Southern  Gate  of  the  Sun.'  It  contains 
no  large  stars,  the  two  largest,  which  are  situ- 
ated in  the  horns,  being  only  of  the  third  magni- 
tude.   See  Tbopics. 

CAF'BIITCA^nOK  (Lat.  caprificatio,  from 
caprificarc,  to  ripen  figs  by  tho  stingihg  of  the 
gall-insect,  from  caper,  goat  -f  ficus,  fig).  A 
method  which  has  long  been  employed  in  the 
Orient  for  securing  and  hastening  the  matura- 
tion of  figs,  and  which  consists  in  suspending 
fruit-bearing  branches  of  the  wild  fig  or  caprifig 
above  or  beside  those  of  the  cultivated  tree.  A 
small  hymenopterous  gnat  (Blastophaga  gros- 
sonim )  crawls  from  the  caprifig  into  the  Smyrna 
fig  of  commerce,  and,  being  covered  with  the 
pollen  of  the  wild  fig,  fertilizes  therewith  the 
cultivated  fig.  If  pollen  is  not  introduced,  the 
figs  fail  to  develop,  and  finally  fall  to  the 
ground.  When  pollenized,  the  seeds  develop  and 
the  fruits  grow  to  their  proper  size  and  mature. 
The  fig-insects  were  introduced  into  California 
in  1809,  with  the  result  that  fifteen  tons  of 
Smyrna  figs,  of  excellent  flavor,  were  harvest- 
ed in  1900.    See  Fio. 

CAP'BIFOLIA^CEJE  (Neo-Lat.,  Med  Lat. 
Caprifolium,  from  Lat.  caper,  goat  -f-  folium, 
leaf).  An  order  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  con- 
sisting of  shrubs  and  herbs  which  have  opposite 
leaves  without  stipules,  and  flowers  disposed  in 
corymbs,  in  heads,  or  in  whorls.  The  calyx  is 
four  to  five  cleft;  the  corolla,  tubular  or  wheel- 
shaped,  sometimes  irregular.  The  stamens  are 
inserted  on  the  corolla  at  its  base,  and  alternate 
with  its  lobes.  The  ovary  is  free,  one  to  ^ve 
celled.  The  fruit  is  generally  a  berry,  some- 
times dry,  but  not  splitting  open  when  ripe. 
The  order  is  very  nearly  related  to  Rubiaeese, 
differing  chiefly  in  the  want  of  stipules.  More 
than  two  hundred  species  are  known,  chiefly  na- 
tives of  the  temperate  and  colder  parts  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere.  To  this  order  belong  the 
honeysuckle,  elder,  viburnum,  and  snowberry 
(qq.v.),  the  chief  genera  being  Lonicera,  Sambu- 
cus.  Viburnum,  Symphoricarpus,  Linnsea,  Dier- 
villa,  etc. 

CAF'BmUI/QIDJE  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Lat. 
caper,  goat  -|-  mulgere,  to  milk).  A  family  of 
birds,  including  the  whippoorwills,  nightjars, 
etc.  The  family  is  usually  called  'goatsuckers,* 
but  the  name  'nightjar'  is  better.   See  Night  jab. 

CAPBI'VI,  Georo  Leo,  Count  von  (1831-99). 
The  second  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire.  He 
was  bom  February  24,  1831,  at  Charlottenburg, 
studied  in  Berlin,  and  in  1849  volunteered  in  the 
Kaiser  Franz  Grenadiers.  During  the  campaign 
ill  Bohemia  in  1866  he  was  made  a  major  and  a 
member  of  the  general  staff  of  the  First  Army 


Corps.  He  distinguished  himself  during  the  Fran- 
co-Prussian  War,  and  as  chief  of  st&ff  of  the 
Tenth  Army  Corps  served  with  distinction  at 
Metz  and  Orleans  and  in  the  Loire  campaigns. 
His  advance  in  rank  and  in  responsible  commands 
was  rapid.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  commander 
of  the  Thirtieth  Infantry  Division  at  Metz;  in 
March,  1883,  he  was  selected  by  Bismarck  to  suc- 
ceed Admiral  Stosch  as  Chief  of  the  Admiralty, 
greatly  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  officers  of  the 
navy.  He  justified  the  judgment  of  the  great 
Chancellor,  however,  by  his  mastery  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  department  and  his  successful  re- 
organization of  the  navy  upon  its  present  basis. 
He  gave  much  attention  to  the  perfection  of 
torpedoes  and  torpedo-boats,  and  arranged  a 
plan  for  the  more  rapid  mobilization  of  the  war- 
vessels.  In  1888  he  resigned,  and  was  made 
commander  of  the  Tenth  Army  Corps,  stationed 
in  Hanover.  He  received  the  Order  of  the  Black 
Eagle,  and  in  March,  1890,  succeeded  Bismarck 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Empire  and  president  of  the 
Prussian  Ministry.  He  was  made  a  count  in 
1891.  Succeeding,  as  he  did,  the  most  power- 
ful statesman  in  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  restless  William  II.,  Count  Caprivi's 
position  as  Chancellor  was  one  of  many  trials  and 
great  difficulty.  Nevertheless,  he  showed  himself 
an  able  and  faithful  administrator.  He  carried 
the  bill  for  an  increase  in  the  army  through  the 
Imperial  Reichstag;  initiated  a  policy  of  reci- 
procity, through  treatises  with  Austria-Hungary, 
Italy,  Belgiimi,  and  Russia,  in  spite  of  the  nar- 
row opposition  of  the  Prussian  landowners; 
and  maintained  a  moderate  policy  with  refer- 
ence to  the  growing  Socialist  Party.  In  July, 
1890,  he  arranged  with  Lord  Salisbury,  repre- 
senting England,  the  so-called  Anglo-German 
partition  of  East  Africa.  (See  Gebmant.)  He 
resigned  the  presidency  of  the  Council  in  1892, 
and  the  Chancellorship  in  1894.  Caprivi  was,  like 
Bismarck,  a  man  of  great  physical  strength  and 
possessed  considerable  mental  power,  with  a  great 
capacity  for  work.  He  died  on  his  estate,  Skyren, 
in  Brandenburg,  February  0,  1899. 

CAPB01C,  CAPBYL^C,  and  CAP^IC 
ACIDS.  Acids  represented  respectively  by  the 
formulae  C«Hi/)s,  CsHjcO,,  and  CioH»Oa,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  acetic  or  fatty  acid  series.  They  are 
found  in  butter  and  in  other  fats.  They  derive 
their  names  from  capra,  a  goat,  in  consequence 
of  their  more  or  less  resembling  in  smell  the 
odor  of  that  animal.  They  may  be  obtained, 
along  with  butyric  acid,  another  member  of  the 
fatty-acid  series,  by  boiling  (saponifying)  but- 
ter with  caustic  potash. 

CARBON,  AiXYN  (1846-98).  An  American 
soldier,  bom  in  Tampa,  Fla.  He  graduated  at 
the  United  States  Military  Academy  in  1867, 
and  rose  to  be  captain  of  artillery  in  1888.  Dur- 
ing iher  Sioux  campaign  of  1890  he  served  with 
distinction,  and  in  1898  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War  participated  in  the  invasion  of 
Cuba.  On  July  1  he  opened  the  battle  of  El 
Caney  by  firing,  as  commander  of  Battery  E, 
First  Artillery,  upon  the  stone  fortifications 
which  lined  the  ridge.  He  died  of  typhoid  fever 
contracted  during  the  campaign. 

CAPS  and  HATS  (Swed.  Moaaornd  och 
Hattame) .  Names  of  political  parties  in  Sweden 
in  the  early  part  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
The  Caps  were  in  favor  of  stripping  the  monarch 
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of  all  semblance  of  authority;  the  Hats  wished 
the  King  to  retain  some  measure  of  power.  In 
foreign  affairs  the  Caps  were  friendly  to  Rus- 
sia, while  the  Hats  favored  a  French  alliance. 
The  Hats  were  the  aristocrats,  the  Caps  con- 
stituted the  popular  party. 

CAPSICUM  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Lat.  capaa, 
box,  from  capere,  to  hold ) .  A  genus  of  plants  of 
tlie  natural  order  Solanacese,  haying  a  wheel- 
shaped  corolla,  projecting  and  converging  sta- 
mens, and  a  dry  berry.  The  species  are  all  of  a 
shrubby,  bushy  appearance,  and  have  more  or 
less  woody  stems,  although  they  are  'annual  or 
biennial  plants.  About  ninety  species  have  been 
named.  They  are  natives  of  tropical  America, 
have  simple  leaves  and  rather  inconspicuous 
flowers,  and  some  of  them  are  in  very  general  cul- 
tivation in  tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries 
for  their  fruit,  which  is  extremely  pungent  and 
stimulant,  and  is  employed  in  sauces,  mixed 
pickles,  medicine,  etc.,  often  under  its  Mexican 
name  of  chiles.  The  fruits  of  different  species 
differ  in  form,  being  round,  oval,  conical,  heart- 
bhaped,  etc.;  they  vary  from  half  an  inch  to  4 
inches  in  length,  and  are  sometimes  of  a  bright 
red,  sometimes  of  a  yellow  color.  In  all,  the  dry 
berry  has  an  inflated  appearance,  and  contains 
numerous  whitish,  flattened  seeds,  which  are  even 
more  pungent  than  the  leathery  epidermis  or  the 
spongy  pulp.  Cayenne  pepper  consists  chiefly  of 
the  ground  seeds.  Capsicum  annuum,  sometimes 
called  common  capsicum  or  chilli-pepper,  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  common  species  in  cultivation. 
Capsicum  frutescens,  sometimes  called  goat-pep- 
per, and  Capsicum  haccatum^  sometimes  called 
bird-pepper,  have  great  pungency,  and  the  for- 
mer is  generally  described  as  the  true  Cayenne 
pepper.  Capsicum  cerasiformc^  with  a  small, 
clierry-like  fruit,  and  therefore  called  cherry- 
pepper,  and  Capsicum  grossum,  with  a  large,  ob- 
long, or  ovate  fruit,  known  as  bell-pepper,  are 
frequently  cultivated.  The  fruit  is  used  either 
ripe  or  unripe,  except  for  making  Cayenne  pep- 
l)er,  for  which  dried  ripe  fruit  is  employed.  See 
Pepper. 

CAPSTAN  (Fr.  cahestan,  Sp.  cahestrante, 
probably  from  Lat.  capistrare,  to  tie  with  a  hal- 
ter, from  capistrum,  halter,  from  capere,  to 
hold).  A  machine  used  on  shipboard  for  hand- 
ling the  anchor  and  other  heavy  weights.  It 
was  formerly  made  of  wood,  with  iron  fit- 
tings, but  is  now  generally  of  iron.  It  con- 
sists of  the  barrel,  drum-heady  wildcat,  pawl- 
head,  and  spindle.  The  axis  of  the  capstan 
is  vertical,  and  is  formed  of  an  iron  or  steel 
spindle.  The  barrel  is  not  cylindrical,  but  is 
smaller  at  the  centre,  toward  which  the  upper 
and  lower  ends  curve.  This  curve  causes  a  rope 
which  is  wound  round  the  barrel  to  slip  toward 
the  centre  as  it  is  pulled  in  by  the  capstan  in 
turning.  To  increase  the  friction  around  the 
barrel,  ridges,  called  whelps,  extend  up  and 
down  its  surface.  Around  the  circumference  of 
the  drum-head  are  square  holes  extending  in 
toward  the  centre  to  a  depth  of  several  inches, 
forming  sockets  for  inserting  the  capstan-bars, 
which  stand  out  when  in  place  like  the  spokes  of 
a  wheel.  The  bars  have  scores  or  grooves  in 
the  outer  ends,  through  which  is  passed  a  small 
rope  called  the  swifter,  that  serves  to  keep  the 
bars  in  place.  A  capstan-bar  of  ordinary  size 
is  sufficiently  long  to  permit  three  or  four  men 


to  push  against  it  in  heaving.  The  wildcat  is  a 
deep  groove  between  the  lip  on  the  lower  end 
of  the  barrel  and  the  pawl-head,  and  is  designed 
to  grip  the  chain  which  rests  in  it  for  about  half 
the  circumference.  To  prevent  the  chain  from 
slipping,  there  are,  on  the  upper  and  lower  sides 
of  the  groove,  ridges  or  whelps  extending  radi- 
ally, and  growing  thicker  and  higher  as  they 
approach  the  axis.  These  whelps  catch  between 
the  links  of  the  chain  that  stand  vertically,  and 
so  prevent  the  latter  from  slipping.  On  the 
circumference  of  the  pawl-head  are  pivoted  the 
pawls,  which  are  short  bars  of  iron  working  in  a 
pawl-rack  in  the  capstan-bed,  which  is  bolted 
to  the  deck.  To  walk  back  the  capstan,  or  re- 
verse the  motion,  it  is  necessary  to  lift  these 
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A,  whelps  on  the  barrel ;  b,  socketo  or  p1«eonhol«8  tor 
capstan-bars ;  c,  drum-head ;  cf,  barrel ;  e,  wUdcat ;  f,  pawls; 
g,  pawl-head ;  h,  base  containing  pawl-rack. 

pawls  and  throw  them  over,  bo  that  they  will 
act  only  in  the  opposite  direction.  Wooden  cap- 
stans, of  very  similar  form  to  those  now  used, 
but  without  the  wildcat,  were  devised  bv  Sir 
Thomas  Moreland  in  1661.  In  the  days  of  rope 
anchor-cables  they  were  hauled  in  by  means  of 
a  messenger,  as  the  cable  itself  was  too  large 
to  be  worked  around  the  capstan-barrel.  The 
messenger  was  a  smaller  rope,  which  was  gripped 
to  the  cable  by  rope  nippers.  It  led  to  the  barrel 
of  the  capstan  and  back  again  to  near  the 
hawse-pipe.  The  nippers  were  taken  off  one  by 
one  as  they  approached  the  capstan,  and  others 
put  on  farther  forward.  After  the  introduction 
of  chain  cables,  messengers  continued  to  be  used 
until  the  invention  of  the  wildcat  enabled  the 
chain  to  be  brought  directly  to  the  capstan.  In 
steamers,  capstans  are  now  generally  worked  by 
steam  power;  but  they  are  rapidly  being  dis- 
placed by  steam  windlasses,  which  resemble  twa 
capstans  placed  base  to  base,  with  the  axes  hori- 
zontal.    See  Anchor. 

CAPSULE  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  capsula,  little  box,. 
capsa,  box,  from  capere,  to  hold).  A  dry,  de- 
hiscent fruit,  made  up  of  more  than  one  carpet 
Sometimes  it  contains  but  a  single  chamber;  in 
other  cases  there  are  as  many  chambers  as  ther» 
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are  carpels.  The  methods  of  dehiscence  are  mi- 
meroua,  but  quite  uniform  within  a  plant  group. 
C-tpsules  are  often  called  *pods/  a  more  inclu- 
sive term.  The  term  is  also  sometimes  applied 
in  a  general  way  to  spore-cases.    See  Fbuit. 

CAPSULE.  A  term  in  medicine  for  a  thin 
membranous  covering,  casing,  or  envelope,  like 
ft  pouch  or  bag,  containing  some  part  or  organ. 
The  capsule  of  the  kidney  is  a  smooth,  fibrous 
membrane  closely  investing  the  kidney  and  form- 
ing its  outer  coat.  The  capsule  of  the  lens  of 
the  eye  is  a  transparent,  elastic,  brittle,  and 
ftnictureless  membrane.  The  word  is  also  ex- 
tensively used  for  a  small  gelatinous  case  or 
envelope  in  which  medicines  are  inclosed  be- 
fore administration,  to  prevent  the  patient's 
tasting  an  unpleasant  drug,  or  for  convenience 
of  carrying,  as  well  as  to  secure  a  more  soluble 
coating  than  that  of  many  pills. 

CAPTAIN  (OF.  capitain,  Med.  Lat.  capita- 
neuSf  from  Lat.  caput,  head,  chief).  A  title 
found  in  almost  every  language  to  denote  a 
chief  of  a  small  number  of  men.  In  the  United 
States  Army,  a  captain  ranks  next  above  a  first 
lieutenant  and  below  a  major,  and  commands  a 
company,  troop,  or  battery.  A  captain  present 
for  duty  with  his  conunand  is  responsible  for  its 
discipline  and  efficiency.  He  is  accountable  for 
the  public  property  that  constitutes  its  equip- 
ment: for  the  proper  performance  of  duties  con- 
nected with  the  subsistence,  pay,  and  clothing 
of  its  members ;  and  for  the  correct  keeping  and 
rendition  of  all  company  accounts,  reports,  and 
returns.  The  captain  recommends  the  non-com- 
mi«4ioned  officers  of  the  company,  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  colonel,  and  from  the  sergeants 
be  selects  the  first  sergeant.  In  camp  or  bar- 
racks the  captain  maintains  a  careful  super- 
vision over  the  cooking  and  messing  of  his  men, 
and  is  responsible  for  the  camp  and  garrison 
equipage,  and  the  arms  and  the  clothing  of  his 
company.     See  Army  Organization;  and  Rank 

AND  COHKAND. 

A  captain  in  the  navy  is  the  commanding 
oflker  of  a  man-of-war,  and  in  most  navies  this 
title  b  given  to  officers  next  in  rank  to  rear- 
admirals.  Its  origin  as  a  naval  title  is  dis- 
puted, but  it  seems  to  have  come  into  use  about 
the  time  that  war-vessels  took  on  their  present 
character  by  combining  the  navigating  with  the 
fighting  foVce;  previous  to  this  the  master 
(which  is  still  the  proper  designation  of.  the 
commander  of  a  merchant  ship)  had  charge  of 
the  navigation,  in  which  he  had  sailors  to  assist 
him;  while  the  fighting  was  done  by  soldiers 
pat  on  board  for  the  purpose  and  commanded 
by  a  military  officer.  In  the  British  Navy  the 
rank  was  first  clearly  defined  in  1747,  and  those 
eaptains  who  commanded  post-ships  (i.e.  rated 
Alps),  it  of  three  years'  standing,  took  rank 
vith  colonels  of  the  army,  and  they  appeared  as 
post-captains  in  the  royal  navy  list  until  1824. 
Before  and  since  this  latter  date,  in  the  British 
Nary  and  in  that  of  the  United  States,  the  name 
poet-captain  was  used  to  distinguish  command- 
mg  oflScers  of  frigates  and  larger  ships  from 
'  commanders  and  master-commanders  who  were 
called  captain  by  courtesy.  Until  1862  the  rank 
of  captain  was  the  highest  in  the  United  States 
Kavy  (see  Admiral),  but  captains  who  had 
commanded  squadrons  were  addressed  by  the 
courtesy  title  of  commodore.     According  to  the 


order  of  the  President  of  June  7,  1901,  captains 
may  be  ordered  to  command  a  division  of  ships, 
a  vessel  of  the  first  rate,  or  second  rate,  or  one 
not  rated.  The  number  of  captains  on  the  active 
list  of  the  United  States  Navy  is,  by  law,  sev- 
enty, but  this  number  is  exclusive  of  those  who 
may  have  been  promoted  one  or  more  numbers 
for  service  during  the  war  with  Spain.  They 
rank  with  colonels  of  the  army  and  receive  the 
same  pay  while  at  sea  ($3500,  with  an  addition 
of  10  per  cent,  for  each  five  years  of  service  until 
the  maximum  of  $4500  is  reached),  but  while 
on  shore  duty  receive  15  per  cent.  less. 

CAPTAIN,  The.  A  play  by  Fletcher,  assisted 
by  either  Jonson  or  Middleton,  or  both,  pub- 
lished in  folio  in  1647.  Its  earliest  recorded  pro- 
duction is  May  20,  1613,  when  Hemings's  com- 
pany appeared  in  it  at  Court.  It  •contains  the 
dainty  lyric  *'Come  hither,  ye  that  love." 

CAPUA,  kap'A-A,  It.  pron,  ka'pZRJ-&.  An 
archiepiscopal  city  of  south  Italy,  in  the  Province 
of  Caserta,  in  a  fertile  but  imhealthful  situation 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Volturno,  18  miles  north 
of  Naples  (Map:  Italy,  J  6).  As  the  only  fort- 
r^s  guarding  Naples  on  the  north,  it  was  of  great 
importance  to  the  former  Kingdom  of  Naples. 
In  the  Seventeenth  Century  its  defenses  were 
greatly  extended  and  improved  by  Vauban.  The 
cathedral,  dating  from  the  Eleventh  Century,  but 
almost  entirely  modernized,  has  in  the  entrance 
court  granite  columns  from  ancient  Casilinum, 
on  whose  site  Capua  was  built,  in  the  Ninth  Cen- 
tury; in  the  Church  of  the  Annunziata  are  an- 
cient bas-reliefs;  and  beneath  the  arch  of  the 
Piazza  de'  Giudici — the  marketplace — are  many 
ancient  inscriptions.  The  Museo  Campano  con- 
tains reliefs  and  inscriptions  from  the  amphi- 
theatre of  ancient  Capua,  ancient  and  medieval 
sarcophagi,  and  various  statues,  heads,  coins,  etc. 
On  the  bridge  over  the  Volturno — restored  in 
1756 — is  a  statue  of  Saint  Nepomuc;  the  Torre 
Mignana  inside,  and  the  Cappella  de'  Morti  out- 
side the  town,  commemorate  the  bloody  attack  on 
Capua  in  1501  by  Caesar  Borgia.  Not  far  from 
the  city  is  the  field  where  the  soldiers  of  Gari- 
baldi and  of  Piedmont  defeated  King  Francis  II. 
of  Naples,  October  1,  1860.  For  ancient  Capua, 
see  Santa  Maria  Capua  Vetere.  Population,  in 
1881,  14,000;  in  1901,  14,285. 

CAPTJANA,-  k6-pwa'n&,  Luigi  ( 1839- ) .  An 
Italian  critic,  novelist,  and  dramatic  writer. 
Together  with  Giovanni  Verga,  he  has  long 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  small  group  of  Italian 
realists,  or  verists,  as  they  choose  to  style  them- 
selves. He  was  born  at  Mineo,  May  27,  1839, 
chose  journalism  as  a  profession,  and  became 
dramatic  critic  of  the  Florence  Nazione.  He  first 
attracted  attention  by  publishing  a  volume  of  his 
theatrical  criticisms,  II  teatro  italiano  contcm- 
poraneo  (1865),  vigorously  attacking  many 
mediocre  liut  highly  successful  plays  of  that 
period.  In  1877  he  went  to  ^lilan  and  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Corrierc  delta  8era,  the  leading  even- 
ing paper  in  that  city.  Two  years  later  Giaciuta^ 
his  most  important  novel,  appeared,  followed  by 
a  long  series  of  volumes,  chiefly  of  short  stories, 
which  include  Storia  Fosca  (1882)  ;  Homo 
(1883);  Fumatido  (1889);  Profumo  (1881);  Le 
pccsane;  La  sfinrje.  He  has  also  published  several 
volumes  of  literary  criticism.  Edouard  Rod  de- 
votes an  interesting  chapter  to  Capuana  in  his 
volume,  Otacomo  Leopardi   (Paris,  1888). 
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CAPUCHIN,  kap'A-8h§n'  or  kap'A-chIn,  The. 
A  comedy  by  Samuel  Foote,  produced  at  the  Hay- 
market,  August  17,  177C,  and  published  in  octavo 
1778.  It  is  a  modification  of  the  same  author's 
Trip  to  Calais,  and  is  aimed  at  a  creature  of  the 
Duchess  of  Kingston.  (See  Viper,  Db.;  also 
Kingston,  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of.)  Foote 
played  the  part  of  0*Donovan  in  it.  Its  perform- 
ance was  stopped  by  the  public  censor,  but  the 
attack  was  continued  in  The  Bankrupt. 

CAPUCHI*-  (kap'A-8h$nO  MONKEY  (It. 
cappuccino f  Franciscan  friar,  because  of  the 
cowl-like  black  spot  on  the  head).  Any  sapajou 
of  the  genus  Cebus,  but  more  specifically  the 
*weeper'  (Cebus  capucinus) ,  one  of  the  common 
species  in  northern  Brazil,  and  often  kept  in 
captivity.  See  Sapajou,  and  Plate  of  American 
Monkeys,  under  Monkey. 

CAPUCHINS  (Fr.  capucin,  Sp.  capuchino, 
from  It.  cappuccio,  cowl,  Med.  Lat.  caput  turn, 
capitium,  from  caput,  head).  A  branch  of  the 
Franciscan  Order  of  friars,  whose  rule  is  es- 
sentially the  same  as  that  of  the  Friars  Minor, 
or  Minorites.  They  were  founded  at  Montefalco, 
in  Umbria,  by  Matteo  di  Bassi,  an  Observant ine 
Franciscan,  who  in  1525  left  his  monastery  in 
order  to  live  the  stricter  life  of  a  hermit.  This 
he  was  permitted  to  do  by  Pope  Clement  VII. 
in  1526.  Being  imprisoned  at  Ancona  for  his 
alleged  disobedience  to  monastic  order,  he  was 
released  through  the  influence  of  the  Duchess  of 
Camerino,  niece  of  the  Pope,  and  he  and  his 
companions,  in  1528,  were  allowed  to  w^ear  beards 
and  peculiar,  long-pointed  hoods  (hence  the 
name),  to  impart  their  habit  to  any  one  who 
might  be  willing  to  join  them,  to  live  as  her- 
mits in  wild  and  desolate  places,  to  go  barefoot, 
and  to  call  themselves  the  "Hermit  Friars 
Minor."  They  grew  rapidly,  and  had  great  suc- 
cess in  making  converts.  After  the  Jesuits,  no 
order  has  attracted  to  itself  so  many  men  of  the 
highest  birth  as  this,  in  which  poverty  is  pushed 
to  its  utmost  extreme.  They  have  always  paid 
much  attention  to  learning,  and  have  produced  a 
number  of  considerable  theologians.  Five  have 
been  canonized  and  six  beatified.  The  order 
reached  its  greatest  development  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century;  in  1775  it  had  sixty-four 
provinces  with  31,000  members,  a  number  which 
lias  never  since  been  reached.  They  are  most 
numerous  in  Austria,  but  have  twenty-two  apos- 
tolic mission  districts  in  all  parts  of  the  wxrld. 
In  the  United  States  they  have  two  proviijces, 
one  with  its  chief  house  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  and 
fifty-six  fathers,  and  the  other  centred  in  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  with  forty-eight  fathers.  To  Protest- 
ants, tne  best  known  Capuchins  are  Bernardino 
Ochino,  who  -was  converted  to  Protestantism  in 
1542,  and  Father  Theobald  Mathew,  the  famous 
Irish  apostle  of  total  abstinence.  There  are 
also  Capuchin  nuns,  founded  in  Naples,  1538, 
who  are  properly  a  branch  of  the  Clares  (q.v.), 
insisting  strongly  on  poverty,  and  following  as 
far  as  possible  the  Capuchin  constitution.  Con- 
sult Bnllarium  Capucinum  (7  vols.,  Rome,  1740- 
52),  brought  up  to  date  in  three  supplementary 
volumes  (Innsbruck,  1883-84). 

CAPOTLETS  and  MON'TAOUES.  The  Eng- 
lish forms  of  the  names  of  the  Cappelletti  and 
Montecchi,  two  noble  families  of  Verona,  chiefly 
memorable  from  their  connection  with  the  legend 
on  which  Shakespeare  founded  Romeo  and  Juliet, 


They  are  mentioned  by  Dante  (Purgatorio,  vi. 
106)  in  connection  with  Albert  of  Hapsburg, 
King  of  the  Romans,  who  was  murdered  in  1308. 
This  event  has  supplied  the  Veronese  with  a 
date  for  their  legend.  Implicitly  believing  the 
story,  they  point  out  the  house  of  Juliet's  par- 
ents* and  her  tomb.  The  legend  is  undoubtedly 
Eastern  in  origin,  having  analogues  in  the  stories 
of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  Hero  and  Leander, 
and  Abrocomas  and  Anthia  ( as  related  in  •  the 
Ephesiaca  of  Xenophon  of  Ephesus,  a  writer  of 
the  Second  Century  a.u.).  The  incident  of  the 
sleeping  potion  was,  moreover,  quite  common  in 
late  Greek  romance.  So  far  as  is  known,  the  essen- 
tials of  the  story  reached  Italy  late  in  the  Fif- 
teenth Century,  appearing  in  %  short  novel  by 
Massuccio  of  Salerno,  first  published  in  1476. 
We  come  more  closely  to  the  outline  of  Shake- 
speare's play  in  the  novel  La  Qiulietta^  by  Luigi 
da  Porto,  printed  in  1535,  after  the  death  of  the 
author.  He  states,  in  an  epistle  prefixed  to  the 
work,  that  the  story  was  told  him  "by  one  Pere- 
grino,  a  man  fifty  years  of  age,  much  experienced 
in  the  art  of  war,  a  pleasant  companion,  and, 
like  almost  all  the  Veronese,  a  great  talker." 
Da  Porto,  then,  was  the  first  to  claim  that  the 
%iovy  was  based  on  fact.  This  was  a  common 
make-believe  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  story-tell- 
ers. In  1554  Bandello  published  in  his  collection 
of  tales  another  Italian  version  of  the  legend. 
It  was  entitled  The  Unfortunate  Death  of  Two 
Unhappy  Lovers — One  by  Poison  and  the  Other 
of  Orief,  Both  writers  fix  the  date  of  the  event 
by  saying  it  took  place  when  Bartolommeo  della 
Scala  ruled  Verona  (130104).  A  French  ver- 
sion of  the  tale  was  published  by  Pierre  Borsteau 
in  his  Eistoires  tragiques  (1559).  It  was 
translated  into  English  in  1567,  and  published  in 
Painter's  Palace  of  Pleasure.  Five  years  before, 
Arthur  Brooke  published  an  English  poem  on  the 
same  subject,  entitled  The  Tragical  History  of 
Romeus  and  Juliet,  written  first  in  Italian  by 
Bandell,  and  now  in  English.  Shakespeare  seems 
to  have  founded  his  tragedy  on  Brooke's  poem, 
with  some  use  of  Painter's  verf^ion.  Yet  there 
is  some  evidence  that  the  story  had  been  drama- 
tized before  the  appearance  of  Shakespeare's 
play.  In  that  case,  Shakespeare  probably  made 
use  of  his  predecessor.  It  was  Brooke  who  first 
called  the  Montecchi  'Montagues,*  and  the  Prince 
of  Verona  *Escalus,'  instead  of  Scala.  Wright  and 
Cary,  in  translating  Dante,  have  followed  the 
example  of  Shakespeare,  and  rendered  the  Ital- 
ian names  of  the  Divina  Commedia  into  the  fa- 
miliar "Capulets  and  Montagues"  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet.  The  historical  date  of  the  tragedy  has 
not,  however,  been  adopted  by  modem  stage 
managers,  who  very  properly  bring  down  the 
action  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the 
Fourteenth  Century,  when  commercial  opulence 
and  the  revival  of  arts  and  letters  supply  ac- 
cessories more  in  keeping  with  the  drama  than 
the  ruder  age  to  which  history  must  assign  the 
'civil  broils,'  and  the  fall  of  the  Capulets  and 
the  Montagues.  Consult:  Daniel,  "Originals  and 
Analogues  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  in  "Sew  Shake- 
speare Society  Publications  (London,  1875)  ;  or 
the  Variorum  edition  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  by 
H.  H.  Fumess  (Philadelphia,  1871). 

CAPULETTI  ED  I  MONTECC^i,  ka'p?55- 
l?t't^  ftd  ft  m6n-t?k'kft  (It.,  Capulets  and  Mon- 
tagues).   An  opera  by  Bellini,  produced  in  1830, 
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in  Venice,  founded  on  Shakespeare's  Romeo  and 
Juliet. 

CATXTT  MOR^UITM  (Lat.,  dead  head) .  In 
historical  research  a  term  which  denotes  the 
residuum  of  a  traditional  narrative  after  all  the 
supernatural  or  extraordinary  incidents  have 
been  cast  aside.  What  remains  may  be  possible 
or  likely,  but  rests  on  no  evidence.  In  chemistry 
the  term  was  formerly  used  of  the  residuum  of 
chemicals  after  the  volatile  substances  had  es- 
caped. It  is  still  used  metaphorically  for  a 
thing  or  institution  which  has  been  really  de- 
stroyed, though  the  form  is  left,  the  essential 
and"  valuable  elements  having  been  removed. 

CAPYBABA,  ka'p^ba'r&  (Sp.,  Portug.,  from 
the  native  name),  or  Cabpincuo.  A  large  South 
American  aquatic  rodent  {Hydrochcerus  capi- 
tara)  of  the  family  Caviid®.  It  is  about  four 
feet  long  and  weighs  nearly  100  pounds,  thus 
making  it  the  largest  known  rodent.  It  resem- 
bles a  gigantic  rough-coated  guinea-pig,  hav- 
ing a  heavy  flat  head,  with  small  eyes  and 
ears,  and  a  blunt  muzzle.  The  short,  stout  legs 
have  hoof -like  claws  on  the  feet;  the  tail  is 
very  short,  and  the  brown  hair  is  scant  and 
bristly.  The  capybara  feeds  exclusively  on 
vegetable  food,  browsing  on  the  grass  near  the 
rivers,  and  often  committing  great  ravages  in 
plantations  of  sugar-cane.  It  runs  badly,  but 
swims  and  dives  well,  and  has  the  power  of  re- 
maining under  water  for  seven  or  eight  minutes. 
It  is  very  inoffensive,  easily  tamed,  and  regarded 
as  stupid.  The  flesh,  except  that  of  old  males,  is 
good.  The  capybara  is  known  throughout  Span- 
ish South  America  as  *carpincho,'  but  is  called 
in  British  Guiana  *water-hog,'  ind  *  water-horse,' 
a  corruption  of  the  more  suitable  Dutch  water- 
haaa,  i.e.  water-hare.  Consult  Proceedings  of 
Zoological  Society  of  London  (1894).  See  Plate 
of  Cavies,  etc. 

GABABAOy  ka'r&-ba'6.  The  domestic  buffalo 
of  the  Philippines.  See  Buffalo,  and  compare 
Tamabao. 

CAB'ABAS,  Fr.  pron,  kk'rk'hk^  Marquis  of. 
The  fortunate  but  not  wholly  obedient  master 
of  "Puss  in  Boots,"  in  Perrault's  fairy-tale  of  the 
latter  name.  The  name  has  also  been  used  by  Dis- 
raeli, in  Vivian  Qrey,  to  label  a  caricature  of  an 
obstinate  nobleman  in  contemporary  English  life. 

CABABID^  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Gk. 
Kdpafioty  karabos,  homed  beetle).  The  largest 
family  of  Coleoptera.    See  Ground-Beetles. 

CAJt'ABINEEBS^    See  Carbineers. 

CABACAL,  kftr'ft-kftl  (Fr.,  from  Turk,  qara, 
black  -h  qulaq,  ear).  A  slender,  red-brown  cat 
of  Africa  and  Southern  Asia,  related  to  the  lynx 
(q.v.). 

CAB' AC AL^IiA  ( 188-21 7 ) .  Emperor  of  Rome 
from  211  to  217.  His  real  name  was  Bassianus. 
He  was  the  son  of  Septimius  Severus  and  Julia 
Domna,  and  was  born  at  Lugdunum  (Lyons), 
April  4,  a.d.  188.  His  father  playfully  nicknamed 
him  OaracaUa,  because  he  was  found*  of  wearing  a 
long,  hooded  mantle,  so  called  in  the  Gallic  lan- 
guage. In  193  his  father  became  Emperor,  and 
three  years  later,  on  the  overthrow  of  Albinus, 
the  last  of  the  rivals  to  the  throne,  Caracalla 
was  declared  Ccr«ar,  or  heir  presumptive.  In 
397  he  was  made  pontifex  and  co-Emperor  in 
198,  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  taking  the  name 
Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus.     At  this  early  pe- 


riod of  his  life  Caracalla  showed  no  signs  of  that 
reckless  and  brutal  nature  which  characterized 
his  later  years.  He  married  Plantilla,  daughter 
of  the  pretorian  prefect  Plantinus,  in  202,  and 
during  the  rest  of  his  father's  reign  Caracalla  ac- 
companied him  on  his  expeditions,  notably  to 
Britain,  where  Severus  died  at  Eboracum  (York) 
in  211.  Caracalla  now  returned  to  Rome  and 
associated  his  younger  brother,  Geta,  in  the 
government;  but,  unable  to  endure  an  equal,  he 
killed  Geta  in  the  very  arms  of  their  mother 
on  February  27,  212,  and  ordered  his  name  to  be 
erased  from  all  public  monuments.  Caracalla 
now  vented  his  mad  rage  on  all  the  friends  and 
adherents  of  his  brother  by  a  wholesale  butch- 
erv,  in  which  the  great  jurist  Papinianus  per- 
ished. At  the  same  time  he  ordered  the  death 
of  his  wife,  the  Empress  Plantilla. 

The  rest  of  his  reign  as  sole  Emperor  was  oc- 
cupied largely  with  military  campaigns  on  the 
frontiers;  against  the  Chatti  and  Alemanni  in 
Germany  (213),  the  lazyges  in  Thrace  (214), 
and  in  the  farther  East.  He  was  killed  on  the 
road  to  CarrhsB,  in  Mesopotamia,  April  8,  a.d. 
217,  at  the  instigation  of  Macrinus,  the  prefect, 
who  succeeded  to  the  throne.  The  great  Baths  of 
Caracalla — Thermce  Antoninianas — in  Rome,  of 
which  extensive  ruins  stand  to-day  on  the  Appian 
Way,  were  built  during  his  reign. 

CABACAIXA,  Baths  of,  or  THEBMiE  An- 
TONiNiANiE.  Celebrated  baths  at  Rome,  of  which 
impressive  ruins  remain.  They  were  built  about 
A.D.  212,  partly  on  the  remains  of  former  build- 
ings disclosed  by  recent  excavations,  and  were 
completed  by  Heliogabalus  and  Severus.  The 
group  of  buildings  consisted  of  a  central  struc- 
ture, containing  immense  halls,  surrounded  by 
gardens  and  enclosed  by  a  square  formed  by 
smaller  buildings,  the  whole  covering  an  area  of 
more  than  129,600  square  yards.  Water  for  the 
baths  proper  was  supplied  by  the  Marcian  aque- 
duct. The  walls  and  columns  are  of  immense 
thickness.  The  great  surface  of  the  ceilings  waa 
reduced  in  weight  by  the  use  of  pumice-stone  in 
place  of  bricks ;  the  walls  were  covered  with  mar- 
bles, and  the  floors  with  mosaic.  Underground 
passages,  extending  in  all  directions,  were  used 
by  a  large  body  of  attendants  for  the  speedy  ser- 
vice of  the  guests,  of  whom  1500  could  be  accom- 
modated at  the  same  time.  The  recovery  of  many 
celebrated  statues  shows  how  lavishly  the  hatha 
were  adorned  with  works  of  art. 

CABACALTJ,  ka'rft-ka'liRy.  The  capital  of 
the  District  of  Romanati,  Rumania,  30  miles 
southeast  of  Krajova.  It  has  some  fine  public 
buildings  and  a  domestic  trade.  Population,  in 
1899,  12,035. 

CABACABA,  kU'rA-kft^rA  (imitation  of  iU 
harsh  cry).  The  Brazilian  name  of  certain 
large,  vulture-like  hawks  of  South  and  Central 
America,  which  have  very  lonsf,  naked  legs,  the 
head  somewhat  crested,  and  the  cheeks  bristly, 
the  plumage  chiefly  black  and  white,  and  hand- 
somely arranged.  They  walk  about  on  the 
ground,  feeding  on  carrion,  and  where  food  is 
abundant  gather  into  vast  flocks.  Of  much  ser- 
vice as  scavengers,  in  the  cattle-herding  regions 
of  South  America  they  have  increased  greatly 
and  developed  many  interesting  traits.  They 
erect  in  trees  or  on  cliffs  bulky  nests  of  sticks 
and  leaves,  and  lay  only  two  eggs,  heavily 
blotched  and   spotted.     They  constitute  a   sub- 
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family  of  the  Faleonidip,  which  contains  six 
genera,  of  which  the  most  important  are  Poly- 
borus  and  Ibycter.  The  former  has  three  spe- 
cies, one  of  which,  the  carancho,  is  the  common 
'carrion-hawk'  of  Argentina  and  Brazil,  while 
that  now  most  commonly  called  'caracara'  is 
Caracara  cheriumy,  which  ranges  from  Ecuador 
to  the  southern  border  of  the  United  States. 
Their  names  (compare  Chimanoo)  are  imita- 
tive of  their  hoarse  cries.  Consult:  Sclater  and 
Hudson,  Argentine  Ornithology,  Vol.  II.  (London, 
1889)  ;  and  Darwin,  A  NaturaliaVa  Voyage  (Lon- 
don,  1860). 

CABACAS,  kft-ralcAs.  The  capital  of  Vene- 
zuela and  an  episcopal  city,  situated  G  miles 
south  of  La  Guayra,  its  port,  in  latitude  10** 
31'  N.  and  longitude  67°  5'  W.  (Map:  Venezuela, 
D  1 ) .  The  city  lies  in  a  fertile  valley,  3000  feet 
above  sea-level,  and  enjoys  a  mild  climate.  Its 
streets  are  broad  and  straight,  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles,  and  its  principal  square, 
the  Plaza  BoHvar,  with  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Bolivar  in  the  centre,  is  surrounded  by  the  Gov- 
ernment buildings,  the  university,  the  cathedral, 
and  the  episcopal  palace.  Other  notable  build- 
ings are  the  national  museum  and  the  public  li- 
brary. Besides  the  university,  there  are  numer- 
ous educational  institutions,  such .  as  the  med- 
ical school  and  the  military  school.  There  are 
also  several  learned  societies,  and  associations 
for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  industry. 
Cardcas  does  little  manufacturing,  but  is  the 
centre  of  the  export  trade  of  the  district,  which 
produces  cacao,  coffee,  tobacco,  etc.  The  city 
is  the  seat  of  a  United  States  consular  agent. 
Population,  in  1891,  72,429.  Carficas  was 
founded  in  1567  as  Santiago  de  Leon  de  Carficas, 
and  prospered  greatly  because  of  its  favorable 
situation.  It  was  twice  destroyed,  in  1595  and 
in  1766,  but  continued  to  grow,  and  played  an 
important  part  in  the  war  of  independence 
against  Spain.  The  great  earthquake  of  1812 
killed  12,000  persons  and  laid  half  the  city  in 
ruins.    The  last  serious  shock  occurred  in  19()0. 

GABACCI,  k&-ra'ch*.    See  Carbacci. 

CABACCIOLO,  ka'rii-chd'ld,  Francescx) 
(c.1748-99).  A  Neapolitan  admiral.  He  entered 
the  navy  at  an  early  age,  and  distinguished  him- 
self at  Toulon,  in  1793.  In  the  year  1798  he 
abandoned  Ferdinand,  and  entered  into  the  ser- 
irice  of  the  Parthenopean  Republic,  established 
by  the  French  invaders,  and  with  a  few  vessels 
prevented  the  attempted  landing  of  a  Sicilian 
and  British  fleet.  In  1799,  when  Cardinal  Ruffo 
took  Naples,  Caracciolo  was  arrested,  contrary  to 
the  terms  of  capitulation,  sentenced  to  death  by 
ihe  Junta  and  hanged  on  the  mast  of  a  frigate.  His 
corpse  was  thrown  into  the  sea.  For  Caraeciolo's 
fate  Lord  Nelson,  influenced  by  the  notorious 
Lady  Hamilton,  was  largely  responsible. 

CABACTACUS,  or  CABAT'ACTJS  (c.a.d. 
50).  A  king  of  the  Trinobantes  who  dwelt 
north  of  the  Thames,  and  who  were  the  masters 
of  southeastern  Britain  when  Claudius  began  his 
conauest  in  tlie  vear  43.  When  thp  Trinobantes 
were  defeated,  and  their  capital,  Camalodunum 
(Colchester),  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  Carac- 
tacus  retreated,  but  kept  up  the  struggle  until  51. 
In  that  year  he  was  overthrown  in  a  pitched  bat- 
tle, his  wife  and  children  were  captured,  and  he 
was  delivered  to  the  Romans  by  Cartimandua, 


Queen  of  the  Brigantes,  to  whom  he  had  fled  for 
refuge.  Caractacus  was  sent  to  Rome,  where  he 
had  to  remain  until  his  death.  Tacitus  in  the 
^Lnnales,  Book  vii.  Chapter  37,  places  an  eloquent 
and  dignified  speech  in  the  mouth  of  Caractacus 
when  he  stood  in  bonds  before  the  Emperor. 

CABAC^ACTJS.  (1)  A  play,  "written  on 
the  model  of  the  ancient  Greek  tragedy*'  by 
William  Mason,  published  in  1759,  in  quarto. 
It  was  done  into  Greek  by  George  Henry  Glasse 
in  1781.  In  1805  it  was  repubHshed  in  the  oc- 
tavo collection  of  the  author's  works.  The  Lon- 
don Quarterly  Review  (xv.  376-387)  designated  it 
as  "a  beautiful  dramatic  poem,  with  much  fancy, 
some  tinsel,  great  classical  taste,  and  an  entire 
unfitness  for  representation." 

(2)  A  tragedy  of  J.  R.  Planch6,  produced  in 
1837.    It  is  founded  on  Fletcher's  Bonduca. 

CABACTilBES  DE  TBCfeOPHBASTE,  kk'- 
rftk'tar'  de  tA'd'frist'.  A  work  by  La  Bruyftre 
based  on  his  translation  of  the  character 
sketches  by  Theophrastus,  which  he  extended  and 
adapted  to  the  customs  of  his  own  day.  These 
studies  were  increased  from  386  to  1100  in  num- 
ber in  the  various  editions  from  1688  to  1696. 

CAB^ADOC,  or  CBAIXOCK.  A  member  of 
the  Round  Table  in  Arthurian  legend.  One  of 
the  thirty-one  knights  selected  by  Merlin  to  ac- 
company Arthur  to  Carohaise,  to  help  King  Leo- 
degran  against  King  Ryance  of  Ireland,  who  was 
about  to  attack  that  monarch  with  fifteen  tribu- 
tary kings.  His  wife  was  the  heroine  of  the 
episode  of  The  Boy  and  the  Mantle, 

CABADOC  SANDSTONE.  A  heavily  bedded 
sandstone,  so  named  from  its  development  at  Caer 
Caradoc  in  Shropshire.  With  the  Bala  slates 
and  sandstones,  which  are  geologically  equiva- 
lent, it  constitutes  the  uppermost  division  of  the 
Ordovician  system  of  England.  The  Carados 
and  Bala  beds  are  fossiliferous,  and  have  been 
used  largely  as  the  basis  of  comparison  in  geo- 
logical study.  Their  formation  was  accom- 
panied by  extensive  volcanic  action;  lavas  and 
tufas  are  included  within  their  limits,  and  in 
the  Snowden  region  these  rocks  attain  a  thick- 
ness of  several  thousand  feet. 

GABAFA,  kA-ril'fA,  Michele  (1785-1872). 
An  Italian  composer,  bom  in  Naples  of  a  noble 
family.  He  served  as  a  cavalry  officer  under 
Murat  (then  King  of  Naples)  in  the  Russian 
campaign  of  1812,  but  after  1814  resumed  the 
study  of  music  and  brought  out  operas  in  Naples, 
Milan,  Venice,  Rome,  and  Paris.  After 
1827  he  lived  in  Paris,  where  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  professor- 
at  the  Conservatory,  and  director  of  the  Gymnase 
de  Musique  Militaire.  Among  his  numerous 
works  are  Le  solitaire  (1822)  and  Masaniello 
(1827). 

CABAFE,  k&-rAf'  (Fr.,  from  It  caraffa,  a 
decanter,  probably  from  Ar.  ghirHf,  vessel,  ghar- 
(//"a,  to  dip  up  water).  A  water  bottle  or  decan- 
ter for  the  table  or  toilet,  a  term  long  in  use  in 
Scotland,  but  of  Later  introduction  into  England 
and  the  United  States. 

CABAOAS,  k&ril'gfts.  A  Visayan  dialect  of 
eastern  Mindanao.    See  Philippines. 

CABAOLIO,  k&ralyd,  Giovanni  Jacopo 
(cl498cl670).  An  Italian  designer  and  en- 
graver, born  in  Parma.   He  studied  in  Rome,  and 
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is  supposed,  from  a  certain  quality  of  style,  to 
have  been  a  pupil  of  Marc  Antonio  Raimondi. 
For  some  time  he  was  at  the  court  of  Sigismund 
of  Poland,  where  he  became  well  known  as  a  gem- 
cutter.  About  sixty  of  his  plates  (on  copper), 
many  of  them  after  Raphael,  have  been  preserved. 
Most  of  them  are  excellent  in  design. 

CABAKBOLA,  kil'rftm-bd^l&  (East  Indian 
word).  An  Elast  Indian  fruit,  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  duck's  egg,  but  with  five  acute 
angles  or  longitudinal  ribs.  It  has  a  yellow, 
thin,  smooth  rind,  and  a  clear,  watery  pulp, 
in  some  varieties  sweet,  in  others  acid,  of  very 
agreeable  flavor.  It  is  often  used  in  making 
sherbets,  and  in  tarts  and  preserves,  and  is 
known  to  the  British  in  India  as  the  Coro- 
tnandel  gooseberry.  It  is  one  of  the  most  uni- 
versally cultivated  and  abundant  of  the  fruits  of 
India.  It  is  produced  by  the  Averrhoa  caram- 
bolOy  a  small  evergreen  tree  or  bush  of  the 
order  Oxalidaceai!  or  Geraniaceae,  according  as 
these  orders  are  considered,  some  botanists  com- 
bining them  into  the  latter.  The  bilimbi,  blim- 
bing.  or  cucumber  tree,  so  called  from  the  shape 
of  the  fruit,  is  the  very  acid  fruit  of  another 
species  of  the  same  genus,  Averrhoa  hlimhi, 
also  East  Indian.  Both  species  are  now  much 
cultivated  in  the  tropical  parts  of  America,  the 
first  to  a  limited  extent  in  southern  California. 
Both  exhibit  an  irritability  of  leaf  resembling 
that  of  a  sensitive  plant;  they  also  display  in 
a  remarkable  degree  the  phenomena  known  to 
physiologists  as  the  sleep  of  plants  (q.v.). 

CAHAHEL  (Fr.,  from  Med.  Lat.  calamellus, 
strictly  cana  mellis,  cane  of  honey,  but  considered 
to  be  dim.  of  Lat.  calamus,  cane).  The  name 
applied  to  the  dark-brown  and  nearly  tasteless 
substance  produced  on  the  application  of  heat 
to  sugar.  It  is  likewise  formed  during  the 
roasting  of  all  materials  containing  sugar,  such  as 
coffee,  chicory,  and  malt,  and  is  one  cause  of 
the  dark  color  of  porter  and  infusions  of  coffee. 
It  is  largely  employed  in  the  coloring  of  whisky, 
wines,  vinegar,  soups,  gravies,  etc.  The  name  is 
also  driven  to  a  kind  of  confectionery. 

CAJLAKNASSA,  kit'r&mnUs^sA.    See  Kabam- 

?(AS8A. 

CABANCHO,  k&r^n^chd,  or  CABANCHA, 
•chA.     See  Caracaba. 

CAB'APA  (Keo-Lat.,  from  Guiana  caraipx). 
A  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Meliaceffi,  natives 
of  warm  climates.  Carapa  Chtianensis,  sometimes 
called  the  Anderaba,  also  the  carapa  tree,  is  a 
large  tree  with  beautiful  shining  pinnate  leaves, 
which  have  many  leaflets.  It  is  a  native  of 
Guiana  and  the  adjacent  countries,  where  its 
bark  has  a  great  reputation  as  a  febrifuge,  and 
the  oil  obtained  from  its  seeds  is  much  used  for 
lamps.  Masts  of  ships  are  made  of  its  trunk. 
The  oil,  which  is  called  oil  of  carapa,  is  thick  and 
bitter  and  is  anthelmintic.  Carapa  proccra,  also 
known  as  Carapa  touJoucouna  or  Guineensis,  an 
African  species,  yields  a  similar  oil,  which  is 
employed  by  the  negroes  for  making  soap,  and 
for  anointing  their  bodies,  its  bitterness  pro- 
tecting them  from  the  bites  of  insects,  a  purpose 
to  which  the  oil  of  carapa  is  also  applied  in 
South  America. 

C  ARAP  ANOSy  k&ra'pft  -nds,  Constanttne 
(]g40 — ).  A  Greek  archaeologist.  He  was  bom 
at  Arta  and  studied  at  Corfu  and  Athens.    Af- 
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terwards  he  became  attach6  of  the  Turkish  em* 
bassy  at  Paris,  but  renounced  a  diplomatic  ca- 
reer to  become  chief  secretary  of  the  Soci6t6 
G4n6rale  de  TEmpire  Ottoman,  the  first  great 
financial  institution  to  be  established  in  Con- 
stantinople by  the  bankers  of  the  country  ( 1864). 
In  1876  he  began  to  devote  himself  to  archseology, 
and  promoted  the  investigations  which  led  to  the 
discover^'  of  the  ruins  of  Dodona,  concerning 
which  he  wrote  the  interesting  work  entitled 
Dodone  et  ses  mines  (1878). 

CABAQUETTE,  kfir'&-k6t'.  A  port  of  entry 
in  Gloucester  County,  New  Brtinswick,  Canada,  on 
the  Bay  of  Chaleur  (Map:  New  Brunswick,  D  2). 
It  is  an  ancient  Acadian  settlement,  has  a  good 
harbor  and  important  fishing  industries.  The 
settlement  consists  of  Upper  and  Lower  Cara- 
quette.    Population  of  parish,  about  4000. 

CABAT  (Fr.,  from  Ar.  qirat,  pod,  husk, 
carat,  from  Gk.  Ktpdrtoy,  keratiovu,  fruit  of  the 
locust-tree,  from  jc^pat,  keras,  horn).  Originally 
the  name  given  to  the  seeds  of  the  Abyssinian 
coral -flower  or  coral -tree  {Erythrina  Ahys- 
sinica).  These,  which  are  small,  and  very  equal 
in  size,  having  been  used  in  weighing  gold  and 
precious  stones,  carat  has  become  the  desig- 
nation of  the  weight  commonly  used  for  weigh- 
ing jewels,'  and  particularly  diamonds.  The 
seeds  of  the  carob  (q.v.)  tree  have  also  been 
said  to  be  the  original  carat  weights  of  jewelers, 
but  with  less  probability. 

Jewelers  and  assayers  divide  the  troy  pound, 
ounce,  or  any  other  weight,  into  twenty-four 
parts,  and  call  each  a  carat,  as  a  means  of  stat- 
ing the  proportion  of  pure  gold  contained  in 
any  alloy  of  gold  with  other  metals.  Thus,  the 
gold  of  our  coinage,  and  of  wedding  rings,  which 
contains  }J  of  pure  gold,  is  called  twenty-two 
carats  fine,  or  twenty-two-carat  gold.  The  lower 
standard  used  for  watch-cases,  etc.,  which  con- 
tains i}  of  pure  gold,  is  called  eighteen  carat, 
and  so  on.  The  carat  used  in  this  sense  has 
therefore  no  absolute  weight ;  it  merely  denotes  a 
ratio.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  the 
carat  used  for  weighing  diamonds,  which  has  a 
fixed  weight,  equal  to  3t  troy  grains,  and  is 
divided  into  quarters,  or  \»arat  grains,*  eighths, 
sixteenths,  thirty  -  seconds,  and  sixty  -  fourths. 
These  carat  grains  are  thus  less  than  troy  grains, 
and  therefore  the  jeweler  has  to  keep  a  separate 
set  of  diamond-weights. 

CABATHEODOBY,  k&'r&'t&'d'dd'r^,  Alex- 
ANDRE.    See  Karatiieodori,  Alexandeb. 

CAB^ATHIS.  The  star-gazing  mother  of  Va- 
thek  in  Beckford's  romance  of  that  name. 

CABATJSIUS,  k&rft'shl-fls  (  ?  -293).  A. 
Roman  usurper,  who  made  himself  Emperor  ot 
Britain.  He  was  a  native  of  what  is  now  Bel- 
gium, and  was  placed  by  the  Emperor  Maximian 
in  command  of  the  Roman  fieet  at  Boulogne.  He 
used  his  office  to  secure  wealth  and  power,  and 
connived  in  the  piratical  expeditions  of  the  Ger- 
mans against  Britain.  In  286  Maximian  or- 
dered him  to  be  put  to  death,  but  Carauaius  had 
already  revolted.  He  went  to  Britain,  secured 
the  allegiance  of  .the  Roman  soldiers  there,  and 
assumed  the  title  of  Emperor.  For  six  years 
he  maintained  his  position,  and  with  his  ships 
commanded  the  British  Channel.  After  the  de- 
feat of  a  Roman  fleet  in  289,  Diocletian  and 
Maximian    recognized    him    as   co-Emperor,   but 
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when  Gonstantine  was  made  Cesar  he  undertook 
the  subjugation  of  Britain.  Boulogne  was  taken 
in  293,  and  the  same  year  Carausius  was  mur- 
dered by  his  chief  minister,  Allectus.  The  latter 
was  easily  conquered  by  Gonstantine  in  296. 
Consult  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  Chapter  13, 
edited  by  Bury,  with  notes  (London,  1896-1901). 

GABAVACA,  k^'rA-yft^kA.  A  city  of  Spain 
in  the  Province  of  Murcia,  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  about  39  miles  west  by  north  of 
Murcia  (Map:  Spain,  E  3).  It  is  situated  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill  crowned  with  a  fine  old  cas- 
tle, and  has  broad  and  well-paved  streets.  The 
municipal  building  and  the  parish  church,  the 
latter  an  Ionic  structure  completed  in  1600,  are 
the  more  noteworthy  edifices.  The  city  is  in  a 
very  fertile  region,  and  has  manufactures  of 
linen  and  woolen  goods,  brandy,  soap,  paper, 
leather,  flour,  chocolate,  etc.  Caravaca  is  a  very 
old  town,  many  ancient  remains  being  found  in 
the  vicinity.  It  was  held  successively  by  the 
Goths,  Moors,  and  Christians;  but  has  occupied 
in  history  a  place  of  comparative  unimportance. 
Population,  in  1900,  15,804. 

CABAVAGGIO,  kU'rA-va'jd.  A  town  in  the 
Province  of  Bergamo,  Lombardy,  Italy,  14  miles 
south  of  Bergamo.  A  steam  tramway  connects  it 
with  Monza  and  Milan.  The  site  of  its  ancient 
fortified  walls  is  now  occupied  by  promenades, 
but  the  moat  remains  and  is  spanned  by  six 
bridges.  The  chief  buildings  are  a  parochial 
church  with  a  lofty  campanile  and  the  church 
L'Apparizione  della  Madonna,  a.  celebrated  pil- 
grim resort.  The  artists  Polidoro  Caldara, 
Michelangelo  Amerigi,  and  Fermo  Stella  were 
born  in  this  town  and  all  received  the  surname  Da 
Caravaggio.  Francesco  Sforza,  commanding  the 
Milanese  troops,  here  defeated  a  Venetian  army 
in  1448.  Population,  in  1901  (of  commune), 
8974. 

GABAVAGGIO,  kfi'rA-.vil'jd,  Michelangelo 
Amerioi,  MERiqi,  or  Morigi  da  (1509-1609),  An 
Italian  painter,  founder  of  the  Naturalistic 
School.  He  was  born  in  Caravaggio,  Bergamo 
Province,  the  son  of  a  stone-mason.  As  a  boy  he 
was  employed  to  prepare  plaster  for  the  fresco- 
painters  of  ^lilan,  and  from  them  he  acquired  his 
desire  to  become  a  painter.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  studied  under  any  particular  master,  but  to 
have  used  nature  as  a  model,  confining  himself, 
at  first,  to  still  life  and  portraits.  After  five 
years  of  such  work  in  Milan,  he  went  to  Venice, 
where  he  studied  the  works  of  Giorgione,  the  only 
master  who  influenced  him.  Thence  he  went  to 
Home,  and  although  for  a  short  time  associated 
wit'i  Cesare  d'Arpino  and  another  unimportant 
painter,  he  persisted  in  going  his  own  way.  After 
much  vicissitude  he  found  a  patron  in  Cardinal 
del  Monte,  which  insured  his  success. 

His  talent  .developed  with  great  rapidity. 
Throwing  all  traditions  aside,  and  appealing  only 
to  nature,  he  became  the  head  of  tlie  Naturalists, 
in  opposition  to  the  Mannerists.    He  became  very 

Sopular,  and  even  the  Eclecticists  imitated  him. 
lut  the  animosities  which  he  excited  and  his  own 
passionate  disposition  involved  him  in  constant 
quarrels,  although  he  certainly  did  not  provoke 
all  the  quarrels  attributed  to  him.  Thus  he  is 
said  to  have  challenged  Guido  Reni,  who  imitated 
his  work,  to  a  duel,  and  to  have  chased  the  inof- 
fensive Gueroino  from  Rome.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  he  killed  a  comrade  in  a  quarrel  over  a  game, 


and  had  to  leave  Rome  for  this  offense.  He  wa» 
protected  and  concealed  near  Palestrina  by  Duke- 
Marzio  Colonna.  He  painted  for  that  nobleman 
until  he  went  to  Naples.  In  this  city  he  found 
an  appreciative  public,  and  from  his  activity 
there  arose  a  Naturalist  school  of  great  impor- 
tance. He  afterwards  went  to  Malta.  Pleased 
by  his  portraits  of  himself,  and  by  his  other 
services  to  the  order,  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
Knights  of  Malta  made  him  one  of  their  number, 
but  when  Caravaggio  again  quarreled  and 
wounded  one  of  the  knights,  he  tnrew  him  into, 
prison.  The  painter  escaped,  and  was  for  some 
time  occupied  in  the  churches  of  Catania,  Syra- 
cuse, and  other  Sicilian  cities.  He  was  always 
desirous  of  returning  to  Rome,  and  on  having 
been  pardoned  by  the  Pope,  in  1609,  he  set  out 
from  Naples  for  the  Eternal  City.  But  he  was 
waylaid  on  the  road,  and  died  at  Porto  Ercole, 
from  the  effects  of  a  wound. 

Caravaggio's  art  was  like  his  character — fierce 
in  mood,  impetuous  in  expression.  His  pictures, 
are  full  of  action  and  of  feeling,  not  mere  painted 
models,  like  those  of  Courbet  (q.v.),  his  Nine- 
teenth Century  successor.  They  resemble  his  in 
that  they  are  plebeian:  both  sought  in  the  com- 
mon types  of  the  people  the  models  for  their 
pictures,  and  both  insisted  on  the  exact  reproduc- 
tion of  these  types.  There  was,  however,  this, 
great  difference,  that  while  Caravaggio  saw  na- 
ture with  the  extravagant  eyes  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  Courbet  saw  it  with  the  matter-of- 
fact  gaze  of  the  Nineteenth.  Caravaggio  was  a 
good  technician,  in  drawing,  color,  and  brush- 
work,  and  he  handled  light  and  shade  with  fine 
effect. 

His  work  may  be  best  divided  into  two  periods. 
In  the  first  he  did  not  make  such  prominent  use 
of  the  dark  shadows  and  high  lights  which  char- 
acterize his  later  period,  and  which  became  the 
most  prominent  characteristic  of  the  Naturalist 
School.  Most  of  the  works  of  this  period  are 
genre  pieces,  executed  during  his  stay  in  Rome. 
One  of  the  best  examples  is  the  "Card  Players," 
in  which  the  artist  represents  a  wealthy,  inex- 
perienced young  man  being  cheated  by  profes- 
sionals. The  best  example  of  this  picture  is  in 
the  Sciarra  Palace,  Rome,  although  the  Dresden 
replica  has  been  most  reproduced.  Another  fine 
specimen  of  his  first  period  is  the  "Gipsy  For- 
tune Teller,"  in  the  Palazzo  dei  Conservator*, 
on  the  Capitol ine  Hill.  The  cunning  jade  seems- 
more  anxious  to  win  the  young  man's  heart  than 
to  attend  to  professional  duties.  The  Berlin 
Museum  possesses  two  charming  genre  pieces, 
"Love  as  a  Ruler,"  "Love  Conquered,"  showing 
an  admirable  mastery  over  the  nude. 

The  works  of  his  second  period  were  mostly 
larger  religious  compositions,  the  result  of  the 
reputation  already  established  by  his  genre  pro- 
ductions. They  aroused  great  opposition,  espe- 
cially in  Rome,  on  account  of  the  ordinary  types 
\\'\\\q\\  he  used  to  portray  the  saints  whom  the 
rhurch  adored.  Among  those  which  had  to  be 
ronioved  from  the  churches  in  Rome  was  "Saint 
Matthew  Writinsr  tlie  Gospel,"  now  in  the  Ber- 
lin Museum,  and  the  admirable  "Death  of  Mary," 
in  the  Louvre.  In  the  latter  picture  the  body  of 
the  Virgin  looks  as  if  it  had  just  come  from  the 
morgue,  but  the  expression  of  grief  in  the  mourn- 
ers is  most  affecting.  His  masterpiece  of  this 
category  is  his  "Burial  of  Christ,"  painted  for 
the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere,  but 
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now  in  the  Vatican.  This  work  is  excellent  in 
crompoaition,  the  women  are  noble  in  expression, 
and  the  men  are  full  of  character.  The  body  of 
(•hrist,  though  entirely  realistic,  is  a  beautiful 
representation,  of  the  nude.  Rubens  thought 
this  picture  worthy  to  copy  and  it  has  been  often 
engraved. 

The  chief  galleries  of  Europe  abound  in  works 
of  Caravaggio,  but  not  nearly  all  of  th«se 
ascribed  to  him  are  original.  By  its  acquisition 
of  the  Giustiniani  collection,  Berlin  is  excep- 
tionally rich,  and  London  has  a  characteristic  ex- 
ample in  **Christ  and  the  Apostles  at  Em- 
niaus."  Caravaggio  also  painted  a  few  portraits, 
of  great  realism  and  force.  Of  his  ''Portraits  of 
Himself,"  the  youthful  specimen  in  the  Uffizi 
(Florence)  is  noted,  but  his  finest  piece  of  por- 
traiture is  probably  the  "Grand  Master  of  the 
Knights  of  Malta,"  in  the  Louvre. 

Although  he  had  no  direct  pupils,  Caravaggio 
was  of  the  greatest  influence  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  modem  art.  Even  the  principal  pupila 
of  the  Carraccij  like  Guido  Rem  and  Guercino 
(q.v.),  studied  his  art,  and  Domenichino  (q.v.) 
was  influenced  by  it.  He  may  be  justly  consid- 
ered the  founder  of  the  Naturalistic  School  (see 
Painting  ) ,  and  as  the  advocate  of  the  return  to 
nature,  his  influence  extended  beyond  Italy  into 
Germany.  France,  and  the  Netherlands. 

Consult:  Baglione,  Le  Vite  de*  Pittori  (Rome, 
1649)  ;  Bertolotti,  Artisti  Lomhardi  a  Roma 
(Milan,  1881);  Eisenmann,  "Caravaggio,"  in 
Dohme*8  Kvnst  und  Kun8tler  (Leipzig,  1879)  ; 
and  the  article  "Caravaggio,"  in  Julius  Meyer, 
Allgemeines  KUnstlerlexikon  (Leipzig,  1885). 

CABAVAN  (Fr.  caravane,  Sp.  caravana,  from 
Pers.  k&rvdrif  from  O.  Pers.  kdra,  people,  army). 
The  name  given  to  the  great  assemblages  of 
travelers  which,  at  stated  times,  traverse  the 
deserts  of  .A.sia  and  Africa.  Most  caravans  are 
formed  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  the  merchants 
associating  themselves  for  mutual  nelp  and  pro- 
tection. A  caravan  sometimes  has  as  many  as 
1000  camels,  which  follow  each  other  in  single 
file,  so  that  it  may  be  a  mile  or  more  in  length. 
The  most  celebrated  caravans  are  those  formed 
by  pilgrims  going  to  Mecca,  particularly  those 
which  annually  assemble  at  Cairo  and  at  Damas- 
cus. The  latter  consists  of  thousands  of  pilgrims 
and  stands  under  the  special  protection  of  the 
Turkish  Sultan.  The  caravan  by  which  the  Per- 
sians travel  to  Mecca  starts  from  Bagdad,  and 
is  the  vehicle  of  a  very  important  trade.  The 
great  Indian  caravan  to  Mecca,  which  started 
from  Muscat,  has  been  long  given  up.  Tlie 
trade  between  Tripoli  and  the  interior  of  Africa 
is  exclusively  carried  on  by  caravans,  likewise 
that  between  Darfur  and '  Egj'pt.  The  great 
trade  between  Russia  and  China  is  also  a  cara- 
van trade.  In  the  East  caravans  in  which  the 
camels  have  a  load  of  500  to  600  pounds  are 
called  heavy  caravans;  light  caravans  are  those 
in  which  the  camels  have  only  half  that  weight, 
so  that  the  daily  journeys  may  be  longer. 
Heavy  caravans  travel  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
miles  a  day;  light  from  twenty-two  to  twenty- 
five.  The  caravans  are  generallv  conducted  with 
great  regularity,  and  assemble  at  and  start  from 
stated  places  on  stated  days.  The  leader  of  the 
Mecca  caravans  is  called  emirpel  -  hadj,  i.e. 
prince  of  the  pilgrims.  In  trade  caravans  a 
leader,  who  is  called  kortran-hashi,  is  elected 
by  the  merchants  from  their  own  number.     In 


addition  to  the  leader,  each  caravan  has  its  ser- 
vants, guides,  military  escorts,  and  priest.  Obedi- 
ence is  enforced  by  the  leader  in  the  matter  of 
internal  discipline,  but  in  trafficking  each  mem- 
ber  is  independent. 

For  a  picturesque  description  of  the  caravan  to 
Mecca,  see  Burton,  Wanderings  in  Three  Con* 
tinents, 

CABAVANSEBAI,  krr&-v&n^s&-n  (Pers. 
kdrvan,  caravan  +  sardi,  inn),  or  Khan.  An 
institution  of  the  East,  a  sort  of  unfurnished  inn 
to  provide*  shelter  for  travelers  who  journey  in 
caravans,  analogous  to  the  dak-bungalows  of 
modern  India.  It  commonly  consists  of  a  square 
building  of  four  wings  built  round  a  court- 
yard, in  which  the  beasts  of  burden  may  be 
inclosed,  and  where  there  is  a  well  or  spring  of 
water;  the  lodgings  are  small  rooms,  about  7 
or  8  feet  high,  which  run  round  the  courtyard, 
and  are  bare  of  furniture.  These  caravanserais 
are  an  institution  of  very  ancient  date,  being 
the  'inns'  of  Gen.  xlii.  27,  xliii.  21 ;  and  it  was 
in  the  stable  of  such  a  place,  there  being  no 
room  for  his  parents  in  the  lodging  apartments, 
that  the  Saviour  was  bom.  They  belong  either 
to  the  Government,  to  some  private  individual, 
or  to  the  Church  (mosques).  Those  situated  on 
the  road  are  usually  free,  and  the  others  charge 
but  a  nominal  fee.  There  are  some  large  and 
very  handsome  caravanserais  at  Cairo,  Damas- 
cus, Beirut,  Aleppo,  etc. 

CAB'AVEL,  or  CAB'AVEliA  (Sp.,  Med. 
I^at.  carahuSf  a  boat,  Gk.  icdpafios,  karahoa,  light 
ship ) .  ( 1 )  A  small  vessel  formerly  much  used  in 
Portugal.  It  was  lateen-rigged,  with  a  single 
square  sail  on  the  foremast,  and  rarely  exceeded 
150  tons.  (2)  A  small  lateen-rigged  Ashing  ves- 
sel of  ten  or  fifteen  tons  used  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  the  Azores,  (3)  A  large  Turkish  ship  of  war. 
The  name  was,  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  formerly 
applied  to  larger  craft;  the  caravel  of  the 
Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  centuries  was  occasion- 
ally a  ship  of  200  or  300  tons  burden,  with  four 
masts,  lateen-rigged  on  three  and  square-rigged  on 
one,  the  foremast.  As  in  vessels  of  the  period,  the 
poop  and  forecastle  of  a  caravel  were  very  high, 
especially  the  former.  Two  of  the  ships  of 
Columbus  were  of  the  caravel  type. 

CABAVELLAS,  ka'r&-vflnAs.  A  town  in  the 
Brazilian  State  of  Bahia,  situated  on  the  Cnra- 
vellas  River,  5  miles  from  its  mouth  (Map: 
Brazil,  K  7),  and  connected  with  the  coast  by 
natural  canals.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  and  is 
in  communication  by  rail  with  the  interior.  The 
exports  consist  of  fish-oil,  coffee,  and  cocoanuts. 
Population,  over  4000. 

CABAWAXA,  ka'rii-wa1&.  A  crotaline  veno- 
mous serpent  {Hypnale  nepa)  ^eatly  dreaded  in 
southern  India.  See  Crotalid.«  and  Plate  of 
Foreign  Venomous  Serpents,  under  Snake. 

CABAWAY  (Sp.  alcarahueyay  from  Ar.  ai, 
the  +  karavy&f  karaviya,  caraway  plant;  prob- 
ably from  Gk.  xdpop,  karon)f.Carum  carui.  A 
plant  of  the  natural  order  Umbell  if  era?,  growing 
wild  in  Europe  and  in  some  parts  of  Asia.  It  is 
cultivated  in  Europe  and  in  America  for  its  aro- 
matic seeds  (carpels),  which  are  used  medici- 
nal Iv,  and  as  an  aromatic  condiment,  by  con- 
fectioners, distillers,  and  perfumers,  in  the 
preparation  of  liquors,  cakes,  sweetmeats,  scented 
soaps,  and  similar  products.  It  depends  for  its 
aromatic  properties  on  a  volatile  oil  called  oil 
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of  caraway,  which  is  obtained  by  bruising  the 
seeds  and  distilling  them  with  water.  Cara- 
way has  a  branching  stem  1  to  2  feet  high,  with 
finely  divided  leaves,  and  dense  umbels  of  whit- 
ish flowers.  It  is  easy  of  cultivation.  For  illus- 
tration, see  Plate  of  Cameluas. 

CABBAJAL,  kar'ba-Hai',  Francisco  (1464- 
1548).  A  Spanish  soldier,  born  in  Aravalo.  He 
^ent  to  Mexico  iu  1528,  was  sent  by  Cort6s  to 
Peru  in  1536  to  assist  Pizarro,  and  was  field- 
marshal  to  Vaca  de  Castro  in  his  victory  over 
Diego  de  Almagro  the  younger,  on  the  Plain  of 
Chupas.  He  joined  the  party  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro 
in  the  contest  against  Diego  Centeno  and  Pedro 
do  la  Gasca,  was  taken  prisoner  with  Pizarro  at 
the  battle  of  Sacsahuana  (April  8,  1548),  and 
was  hanged  and  quartered.  He  was  at  the  time 
of  his  death  the  most  brilliant  commander  in 
Peru.  "He  was  ruthlessly  cruel,  but  brimming 
over  with  wit  and  humor,  so  that  people  said  it 
was  quite  a  pleasure  to  be  hanged  by  him,  for  the 
sake  of  his  witticisms  on  such  occasions."  Con- 
sult Markhani,  A  Hiatory  of  Peru  (Chicago,  1892) . 

CABBAJAL,  kar'BA-HUK,  Gaspab  de,  and 
ToifAS  Josfe.    See  Carvajal. 

GABBALLO,  kUr-bU'lyA.  A  to\vn  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Corufia,  Galicia,  Spain,  30  miles  south- 
cast  of  Corufla.  It  is  noted  for  its  mineral 
springs  and  baths.     Population,  in  1901,  13,544. 

CAB'BAZOTaC  ACID.    See  Picric  Acid. 

CAB^IDES  (carbon  -f  ide).  Compounds  of 
carbon  and  the  metals.  The  most  important  car- 
bides are  iron  carbide  and  calcium  carbide.  Mol- 
ten iron  unites  directly  with  carbon  to  fonn  a 
series  of  definite  chemical  compounds,  Fe^C, 
Fe«C,  FeCj,  etc.  The  presence  of  these  com- 
pounds, in  variable  quantities,  in  metallic  iron 
causes  important  changes  in  certain  properties 
of  the  latter;  it  becomes  hard  and  brittle,  and 
melts  at  a  considerably  lower  ti.»mperature  than 
pure  iron.  EYen  of  greater  practical  importance 
than  iron  carbide  is  the  carbide  of  calcium,  now 
extensively  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
acetylene  gas.  When  treated  with  water  or 
dilute  acids,  most  carbides  are  decomposed  with 
formation  of  hydrocarbons.  Thus,  the  carbide  of 
aluminium  yields  methane,  or  marsh-gas;  the 
carbide  of  calcium  yields  acetylene.  At  present 
the  carbides  are  made  by  the  use  of  the  electric 
furnace,  which  gives  a  temperature  of  about 
4000**  C.  In  this  furnace  carbon  is  made  to  act 
on  the  oxide  of  the  metal,  when  part  of  the  car- 
bon takes  up  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide,  while  an- 
other part  combines  with  the  metal.  The  car- 
bides of  the  alkali  metals,  sodium  and  potassium, 
are  best  prepared  by  passing  a  current  of  pure 
and  carefully  dried  acetylene  gas  over  the  melted 
metals,  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  225°  C, 
out  of  contact  with  the  air.  The  name  carbides 
is  also  applied  to  compounds  of  carbon  with  cer- 
tain non-metallic  elements,  such  as  silicon.  The 
carbide  of  silicon  is  a  crystalline  substance  re- 
markable for  its  great  hardness  and  used,  under 
the  name  of  carborundum,  or  silicate  of  car- 
bon, for  making  whetstones,  polishing  cloths, 
etc.  The  carbides  of  non-metallic  elements  are 
not  attacked  by  acids.  See  Acetylene;  Cal- 
cium Carbide;   Carborundum. 

CABBINE,  kUr^In  (Fr.  carabine^  It.  cara- 
Una,  Med.  Lat.  calabra,  war-engine).  The  fire- 
arm carried  by  mounted  soldiers  generally.    It  is 


the  same  in  principle  as  the  infantry  rifle,  but, 
owing  to  its  modified  form  and  length,  of  much 
more  limited  range  than  the  rifle  proper.  It  is 
carried,  as  a  rule,  attached  to  the  saddle  by 
straps,  or  by  a  pocket  or  bucket.  See  Small 
Arms. 

CAB'BIN££BS^  or  CABABINEEBS  (Fc 
carabinicTy  from  carabine).  Formerly  a  separate 
and  distinct  type  of  cavalry,  a  distinction  which 
no  longer  exists.  As  with  many  other  obsolete 
types  of  military  corps,  the  title,  and  in  some 
instances  the  distinctive  uniform,  is  still  main- 
tained by  the  various  carbineer  regiment* 
throughout  Europe,  this  distinction  constituting 
their  only  real  difference  from  other  cavalry. 
The  name  is  said  by  some  authorities  to  have 
originated  with  the  carbine,  the  firearm  with 
which  light  cavalry  was  armed;  by  others  they 
arc  said  to  have  derived  their  designation  from 
the  Arabs,  among  whom  the  Carabins  or  Kara- 
bins  were  light  horsemen,  stationed  at  outposts 
to  defend  narrow  passes,  etc. ;  in  action  they  took 
the  place  of  skirmishers.  Generally  speaking, 
the  name  was  commonly  applied  to  light  cavalry 
regiments,  now  known  as  hussars  and  lancers. 
See  Cavalry. 

CAB'BOHYa)BATES  (Lat.  carbo,  coal  + 
Gk.  tdiap,  hyddr,  water).  A  name  applied  in 
chemistry  to  one  of  three  groups  of  substances 
found  in  great  quantities  in  the  animal  and  veg- 
etable kingdoms,  the  other  two  groups  being  the 
fats  and  the  proteids.  The  carbohydrates  should 
not  be  confounded  with  the  hydrocarbons;  for 
while  the  latter  are  composed  exclusively  of  car- 
bon and  hydrogen,  the  carbohydrates  all  contain 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  The  last-named 
two  elements  are  found  in  the  carbohydrates  in 
precisely  the  same  proportion  in  which  they  exist 
in  water;  so  that  a  molecule  of  any  carbohydrate 
might  be  represented  as  made  up  of  w  atoms  of 
carbon  and  y  molecules  of  water  ( j?  C  -f  y  H,0 ) . 
It  is,  however,  well  knoH-n  at  present  that  the 
carbohydrates  contain  no  water  as  such. 

The  carbohydrates  include  the  difl'erent  varie- 
ties of  sugar,  of  starch,  and  of  cellulose.  It  ap- 
pears strange  at  first  that  such  very  different 
substances  should  be  grouped  together:  the  crys- 
talline and  soluble  compounds  called  sugars,  and 
the  amorphous,  mostly  insoluble  substances 
called  celluloses  and  starches.  They  are  all,  how- 
ever, connected  by  their  common  capacity  of 
breaking  up  into  the  varieties  of  sugar  called 
saccharoses  or  monoses,  which  form  the  simplest 
sub-group  of  carbohydrates.  The  remaining 
two  sub-groups,  the  di -saccharoses  or  bioses,  and 
the  poly-saccharoses  or  polyoses,  include  some  of 
the  most  commonly  met  with,  but  chemically 
very  complex  substances. 

The  Saccharoses.  These  include  dextrose, 
levulose,  galactose,  etc.,  and  may  be  transformed, 
by  the  fermentative  action  of  yeast,  into  alcohol. 
They  all  reduce  Fehling's  solution  (an  alknline 
solution  of  cupric  oxide).  The  formula  CJIuO, 
represents  any  one  of  the  saccharoses,  the  sev- 
eral members  of  this  group  being  either  chem- 
ically or  optically  isomeric.  The  methods  for 
tlic  study  of  their  chemical  constitution  were 
first  proposed  by  Kiliani  (1885-87).  Emil 
Fischer  has  since  extended  and  applied  the 
methods  of  investigation  to  a  large  number  ol 
the  saccharoses,  and  as  a  result  the  chemical  na- 
ture of  these  substances  is  at  present  perfectly 
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dear.  The  saccharoses  may,  accordingly,  be 
defined  as  follows:  they  are  optically  active 
chemical  compounds,  containing  several  hydroxyl 
groups  (OH),  and  one  carbonyl  group  (CO) 
next  to  one  of  the  hydroxyl  groups ;  some  are  al- 
dehydes (aldoses),  others  are  ketones  (ketoses). 
They  are  capable  of  existing  in  numerous  optical- 
ly isomeric  forms,  and  a  large  number  of  them 
have  been  prepared  artificially,  after  the  possi- 
bility of  their  existence  had  been  indicated  by 
the  theories  of  stereo-chemistry  (q.v.),  al- 
though many  of  these  isomers  are  unknown  to 
exist  ready-formed  anywhere  in  nature. 

The  Di-sacciiaroses.  These  include  ordiaary 
cane-sugar,  milk-sugar,  maltose,  etc.,  and  are 
composed  of  two  molecules  of  some  one  saccha- 
rose, or  of  some  two  different  saccharoses.  Their 
chemical  nature  is,  however,  as  yet  imperfectly 
understood.  By  the  action  of  dilute  acids,  or  by 
certain  processes  of  fermentation,  the  di-saccha- 
rcses  may  be  broken  up  into  saccharoses,  but 
yeast  has  no  direct  action  on  them.  Unlike  the 
saccharoses,  the  di-saccharoses  have  no  reducing 
effect  on  Fehling's  solution.  The  formula  CjaHjaOn 
represents  the  composition  of  any  one  of  the  di- 
saccharoses. 

The  Poly-saccuaroses.  These  include  starch, 
cellulose,  etc.,  and  are  chemically  very  complex, 
and  as  yet  very  little  understood.  Like  the 
di-saccharoses,  they  have  no  effect  on  Fehling's 
solution,  and  yeast  has  no  direct  action  on  them. 
The  composition  of  the  poly-saccharoses  is  usually 
rcpresente<l  by  the  general  formula    (CjHjoOs)^. 

The  carbohydrates  are  among  the  most  neces- 
sary constituents  of  food.  Their  presence  has 
been  sho^-n  to  be  indispensable  to  the  forma- 
tkm  of  fats,  and  their  own  value  as  sources  of 
mnscular  energy,  though  smaller  than  that  of 
fats,  is  still  very  considerable. 

The  value  and  uses  of  the  most  important  car- 
bohydrates are  discussed  in  this  Encyclopsedia 
under  their  special  names.  See  Celluix)se; 
Dextrin  ;  Gluten  ;  Starch  ;  Sugars  ;  Food  ;  etc. 

CABBOI-aC  {carbon  +  ol  +  ic)  ACID, 
Pmcnc  Acid,  or  Phenol,  C«HsOH.  An  important 
organic  substance  largely  used  as  an  antiseptic, 
disinfectant,  and  deodorant,  as  well  as  in  the 
manufacture  of  certain  dyes.  It  is  formed  when 
various  organic  substances  are  strongly  heated, 
and  is,  therefore,  found  in  the  tar  produced  by 
the  destructive  distillation  of  coal,  wood,  shale, 
etc  The  chief  material  from  which  it  is  made 
on  an  industrial  scale  is  the  tar  obtained  in  the 
manufacture  of  coal-gas.  Carbolic  acid  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  fraction  of  coal-tar  which  dis- 
tils over  between  the  temperatures  170**  and 
230**  C.  This  portion,  called  middle  oil,  or  car- 
bolic oil,  is  treated  with  a  solution  of  caustic 
•oda,  which  combines  all  the  phenol,  but  at  the 
•ame  time  takes  up  a  certain  amount  of  the  hy- 
drocarbons contained  in  the  oil.  The  hydrocar- 
bons are  driven  off  by  a  current  of  steam  passed 
through  the  alkaline  solution,  and  then  the  still 
impure  sodium  salt  of  phenol  is  decomposed  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  crude  phenol  thus 
obtained  is  rectified  in  wrought-iron  stills.  The 
fraction  passing  over  between  175**  and  205**  is 
nibjected  to  further  fractional  distillation,  the 
inal  product  being  practically  pure  phenol.  At 
ordinary  temperatures  pure  phenol  is  solid,  crys- 
tallizing in  large,  colorless  prismatic  crystals 
tkat  melt  at  42**  C.    The  melting-point  is,  how- 


ever, considerably  lowered  by  the  pressure  of 
minute  quantities  of  water.  The  boiling-point  of 
pure  phenol  is  183**  C.  If  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  air,  carbolic  acid  gradually  assumes  a  red 
coloration,  which  is  said  to  be'  caused  by  the 
presence  of  minute  traces  of  lead;  a  permanently 
^colorless  phenol  may  be  obtained  by  oxidizing 
the  impurity  with  a  little  potassium  perman- 
ganate and  sulphuric  acid.  Carbolic  acid  mixes 
in  all  proportions  with  alcohol,  ether,  chloro- 
form, glycerin,  olive  oil,  and  other  organic 
liquids.  It  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
which  is  itself  soluble  in  phenol  only  to  a  lim- 
ited extent.  When  water  is  shaken  with  phenol 
in  such  relative  quantities  that  the  limits  of 
solubility  are  exceeded,  the  mixture  separates 
into  two  liquid  layers,  the  upper  being  a  solu- 
tion of  phenol  in  water,  the  lower  a  solution  of 
water  in  phenol.  Weak  aqueous  solutions  of 
phenol  are  sometimes  used  as  a  gargle,  and  by 
adding  a  few  drops  of  essence  of  peppermint  a 
pleasant  and  efficient  mouth-wash  may  be  ob- 
tained. The  aqueous  solutions  have  a  sweetish 
taste,  and  leave,  as  an  after-taste,  a  slightly 
burning  sensation  in  the  mouth.  Solutions  of 
phenol  in  oil  have  no  antiseptic  properties.  Car- 
bolic acid  is  sometimes  administered  internally 
— of  course  in  small  doses.  It  may  also  be  used 
to  relieve  toothache.  Carbolic  acid  has  the  pe- 
culiar effect  of  rendering  the  urine  dark,  even 
though  but  a  small  quantity  should  enter  the 
body  by  absorption  from  surgical  dressings. 
Taken  internally  in  somewhat  concentrated  form 
carbolic  acid  acts  rapidly  as  a  poison,  produc- 
ing collapse,  a  cold  and  clammy  skin,  feeble  res- 
piration, etc.  The  mouth,  throat,  (esophagus, 
and  stomach  exhibit  white  eschars,  or  sloughs. 
In  cases  of  poisoning,  an  emetic  should  be  ad- 
ministered, followed  by  a  dilute  solution  of  mag- 
nesium' or  sodium  sulphate  taken  internally; 
soluble  sulphates  combine  with  carbolic  acid  to 
form  the  harmless  sulpho-carbolates,  such  as 
sodium  sulpho-carbolate,  CeH^.OH.NaSOj.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  inject  some  stimulant,  for  in- 
stance, brandy,  subcutaneously  Carbolic  acid 
may  be  readily  detected  in  a  substance  submit- 
ted for  analysis  by  dissolving  some  of  the  sub- 
stance in  water  and  adding  a  drop  of  ferric 
chloride  solution:  in  the  presence  of  carbolic 
acid  a  violet  color  is  produced.  The  following, 
however,  is  a  much  more  sensitive  test:  Phenol 
combines  directly  with  bromine  to  form  tri- 
brom-phenol  bromide,  a  yellowish-white  solid 
compound ;  to  test  a  solution  for  phenol,  bromine 
water  may,  therefore,  be  added,  when,  if  mere 
traces  of  phenol  are  present,  a  flocculent  pre- 
cipitate will  form  either  immediately  or  on 
standing  for  a  short  time.  The  bromine  reaction 
is  also  used  for  the  quantitative  determination 
of  phenol.  Carbolic  acid  was  discovered  in  1834 
by  Runge,  among  the  products  obtained  in  the 
distillation  of  coal-tar.  A  few  years  later  Lau- 
rent succeeded  in  preparing  a  pure  crystalline 
carbolic  acid  which  he  analyzed  and  named 
phenic  acid,  or  phenyl  hydrate,  from  the  Greek 
^afyeur — to  give  light.  The  commercial  product 
Icnown  as  crude  carbolic  acid  contains,  besides 
phenol,  various  other  substances  derived  from 
coal-tar;  it  has  a  creosote-like  odor,  and  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  phenol  and  cresol. 

Formerly  carbolic  acid  was  much  used  in  sur- 
gery for  protecting  the  part  operated  upon  from 
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tke  air;  during  operations  the  air  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  wound  was  kept  antiseptic  by  a 
ilne  spray  of  a  weak  carbolic-acid  solution.  The 
practice  was  introduced  by  Lister,  but  is  at 
present  considered  superfluous,  and  even  some- 
what dangerous,  as  it  may  give  rise  to  poison- 
ing. Carbolic  acid  is  generally  used  to  disinfect 
burgical  instruments,  bed-linen,  fecal  discharges, 
walls  and  floors,  drains,  etc.  The  cresol  con- 
tained in  crude  carbolic  acid  is  itself  quite  use- 
ful for  these  purposes.  Carbolic  acid  is  further 
used  in  itching  of  the  skin,  as  a  stimulant  to 
ulcers,  as  a  gargle,  for  bums,  etc.  Hypodermi- 
cally  it  has  been  employed  in  hemorrhoids,  ery- 
sipelas, synovitis,  inflamed  bursT,  bubo,  poisoned 
wounds,  glandular  swellings,  etc.  Internally  it 
has  been  used  in  flatulent  dyspepsia  ( in  the  form 
of  sulpho-carbolate  of  soda),  in  typhoid  fever, 
and  in  diabetes  due  to  disease  of  the  liver.  It 
has  been  used  hypodermically,  by  injection  into 
the  lung-substance,  and  as  a  spray  in  tubercu- 
losis of  the  lungs,  but  without  much  beneflt,  al- 
though the  spray  allays  cough. 

CABBON  (Lat.  carlo,  coal).  One  of  the 
most  important  chemical  elemer<ts.  It  exists  in 
large  quantities,  both  in  the  free  state  and  in 
combination  with  other  substances.  It  occurs 
uncombined  in  the  mineral  graphite,  or  black 
lead,  and  in  the  diamond,  which  is  pure  crystal- 
lized carbon.  It  is  nmch  more  abundant,  how- 
ever, in  a  state  of  combination.  United  with 
oxygen,  it  occurs  as  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmos- 
phere and  in  natural  water,  and  it  is  similarly 
combined  in  limestone,  dolomite,  and  ironstone. 
In  coal  it  is*  found  combined  with  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  and  in  plants  and  animals  it  occurs  as 
one  of  the  elements  building  up  wood,  starch, 
gum,  sugar,  oil,  bone  (gelatin),  and  flesh  (fibrin). 
Indeed,  there  is  no  other  element  which  is  so  char- 
acteristic of  plant  and  animal  organisms  as  car- 
bon. Carbon  is  often  set  free  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  organic  matter.  Thus  charcoal  forms 
during  the  imperfect  combustion  of  wood.  Many 
volatile  organic  substances,  especially  those  rich 
in  carbon,  burn  with  a  smoky  flame,  soot  being 
nothing  but  finely  divided  carbon.  The  decom- 
position of  vegetable  refuse  under  water  gives 
rise  to  the  formation  of  peat.  The  formation  of 
humus  (black  earth)  is  due  to  the  carbonization 
of  vegetable  matter  in  moist  air.  At  elevated 
temperatures  carbon  combines  directly  with 
oxygen,  sulphur,  silicon,  and  many  metals.  (See 
Carbides.)  If  heated  with  oxygen,  or  with  a 
strong  oxidizing  agent  like  nitric  acid,  carb(m 
forms  carbonic-acid  gas;  if  the  amount  of  avail- 
able oxygen  is,  however,  small,  carbonic  oxide 
is  produced,  which  contains  a  much  lower  per- 
centage of  oxygen.  At  ordinary  temperatures 
carbon  is,  like  nitrogen,  extremely  inert;  so 
much  so  that  it  is  customary  to  char  the  ends 
of  piles  of  wood  which  are  to  be  driven  into  the 
groimd,  so  as  by  this  coating  of  non-decaying 
carbon  to  preserve  the  wood.  In  a  similar  man- 
ner, the  interior  of  wooden  vessels  intended  to 
hold  water  during  sea  voyages  is  charred  (coat- 
ed with  carbon)  to  keep  the  wood  from  passing 
into  decay  and  thus  to  presorve  the  water  'sweet.' 
Three  allotropic  modifications  of  carbon  are 
known — viz.,  amorphous  carbon,  graphite,  and 
diamond.  The  chemical  identity  of  these  sub- 
stances is  proved  by  burning  them,  equal  quanti- 
ties yielding  precisely  the  same  amount  of  car- 


bonic acid,  though  there  is  a  marked  difference 
in  the  readiness  with  which  they  bum.  Arti- 
ficial amorphous  carbon  takes  fire  readily;  gra- 
phite is  so  non-combustible  that  crucibles  made 
of  this  material  withstand  a  hi^  heat  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time;  diamond  completely 
resists  most  ordinary  modes  of  setting  fire  to 
it,  but  can  be  burned  readily  in  an  atmosphere 
of  pure  oxygen,  by  means  of  the  electric  current 
The  specific  gravities,  the  hardness,  and  other 
physical  properties  of  the  three  allotropic  modi- 
fications of  carbon  are  likewise  very  different. 
Many  experiments  have  been  made  with  the  ob- 
ject of  transforming  the  less .  valuable  varieties 
of  carbon  into  diamond.  Only  very  minute  quan- 
tities of  diamond  have  hitherto  been  made  arti- 
ficially. After  diamond  was  found  to  be  ac- 
companied in  meteors  by  iron  and  sulphur,  the 
distinguished  French  chemist  Charles  Friedel 
endeavored  to  produce  diamond  by  heating  cast 
iron  rich  in  carbon  with  sulphur,  at  500**  C, 
when  a  small  amount  of  an  exceedingly  hard 
substance  was  produced;  the  quantity  was,  how- 
ever, so  slight  that  it  was  impossible  to  demon- 
strate conclusively  the  formation  of  diamond. 
Even  by  the  use  of  the  electric  furnace,  Moissan, 
in  1893,  succeeded  in  obtaining  only  traces  of 
diamond.  Graphite,  on  the  contrary,  is  read- 
ily formed  from  charcoal  by  heating;  this  is 
the  effect,  for  instance,  of  the  action  of  a  pow- 
erful galvanic  current  on  charcoal.  Pure  carbon 
may  be  prepared  by  charring  organic  substances, 
such  as  sugar,  that  leave  no  ash;  to  prepare  it 
from  lampblack,  this  substance  is  carefully 
washed  with  alcohol  and  ether  and  heated  to  a 
high  temperature.  Lampblack  is  largely  used 
for  making  black  paint,  printers'  ink,  etc. ;  it  is 
obtained  by  burning  substances  rich  in  carbon, 
such  as  tar,  natural. gas,  etc.  Graphite,  which 
occurs  in  large  quantities  in  nature,  is  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  pencils,  after  being  powdered 
and  freed  from  earthy  matter.  The  carbons  used 
in  electric  lighting  are  likewise  made  of  graphite, 
which  is  obtained  in  a  very  dense  form  by  mix- 
ing powdered  coal  with  syrup  to  a  pasty  mass, 
giving  the  latter  the  desired  shape,  and  applying 
an  intense  heat.  Charcoal  has  been  utilized  for 
making  the  carbonic  acid  used  in  sugar-works, 
and  for  other  purposes  in  the  arts;  it  is  em- 
ployed for  decolorizing  solutions  (see  Bove- 
black)  ;  and  as,  when  dry,  it  readily  absorbs 
gases,  it  is  used  as  a  disinfectant  and  deodorant. 
It  is  also  sometimes  used  in  medicine  as  an  anti- 
dote against  vegetable  poisons,  such  as  opium, 
aconite,  etc.  Carbon  is  infusible  and  insoluble 
in  any  known  liquid.  The  atomic  weight  of  the 
element  is  12,  and  it  is  denoted  in  chemical  for- 
mulas by  the  symbol  C.  The  molecule  of  carbon 
probably  constitutes  a  complex  system  of  atoms. 
See  Charcoal;  Coal;  Graphite;  Diamond; 
Carbon  Compounds;  Valency. 

CABBONABI,  kar'b6-na'rA  (It.,  pi.  of  carho- 
naroj  from  Lat.  carhonarius,  charcoal-burner, 
collier,  from  carho,  coal).  The  name  of  a 
secret  political  society  which  took  an  active 
part  in  the  struggle  for  Italian  liberty  and 
\mity.  Its  existence  and  character  first  be- 
came in  some  degree  known  in  1815.  The 
constitution,  as  well  as  the  precise  objects 
of  the  Carbonari,  still  remains  in  a  great 
measure  necret,  though  there  have  been  printed 
instructions,  catechisms,  statutes,  and  rituals  of 
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the  society.  Like  other  secret  societies,  it  sought 
to  dignify  itself  and  rationally  account  for  its 
existence  by  claiming  a  high  antiquity,  but  such 
accounts  are  fabulous.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  originated  during  the  last  French 
regime  in  Naples.  Botta,  in  his  StoHa  d'ltalia, 
states  that  under  Murat's  Government  the  Nea- 
politan republicans,  hating  the  French  and  King 
Ferdinand  equally,  escaped  into  the  wild  defiles 
of  the  Abruzzi,  and  formed  a  secret  society,  nam- 
ing themselves  Carbonari.  The  peculiar  phrase- 
ology of  the  Carbonari  is  taken  from  the  voca- 
tion of  charcoal-burners.  They  were  wont,  for 
instance,  to  speak  of  "clearing  the  forest  of 
wolves."  The  *wolves*  probably  meant  at  first 
foreign  tyrants;  but  in  the  course  of  time  the 
term  was  applied  to  the  Neapolitan  Bourbons. 
Among  themselves  the  initiated  were  styled  'good 
cousins.'  The  various  societies'  do  not  seem  to 
have  possessed  a  common  centre,  or  to  have  been 
properly  organized  for  combined  action.  A  place 
of  meeting  was  styled  baracca,  or  hut;  the  ex- 
ternal neighborhood  *the  forest' ;  and  the  interior 
of  the  hut  was  the  vendita'  or  'place  for  selling 
coal.'  A  union  of  several  of  these  *huts*  formed  a 
'republic*  The  superior  *huts*  {alte  vendite)  at 
Naples  and  Salerno  endeavored,  but  without  suc- 
cess, to  effect  a  centralization  of  the  Carbonari. 
The  society,  soon  after  its  institution,  numbered 
from  24,000  to  30,000  adherents,  and  increased 
so  rapidly  in  Italy,  that  in  March,  1820,  it  is 
said  as  many  as  650,000  new  members  were  in- 
itiated, including  considerable  numbers  of  the 
military  and  clergy. 

After  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  several 
secret  political  unions  were  formed  in  France, 
which  in  1820  were  confederated  with  the  Car- 
bonari. Paris  was  made  the  headquarters  of  a 
Carbonarism  which,  adopting  all  the  symbolic 
phraseology,  rules,  and  regulations  of  the  Italian 
societies,  received  from  the  systematizing  genius 
of  the  French  an  organic  character  which  it  had 
never  before  possessed.  The  initiated  styled 
themselves  hons  cousins,  and  spoke  of  the  unini- 
tiated as  pagani  (heathens).  Written  documents 
and  communications  were  strictly  prohibited,  and 
treachery  was  punished  by  assassination.  After 
the  July  Revolution,  several  of  the  leading 
French  Carbonari  attached  themselves  to  the  new 
regime,  and  their  society  was  gradually  dis- 
solved. In  its  place  the  new  Charbonnerie  d^mo- 
cratique  was  founded,  having  for  its  object  the 
establishment  of  a  republican  government, 
founded  on  the  principles  of  Babeuf  (q.v.). 
The  endeavors  of  these  new  Carbonari  to  make 
Paris  the  centre  of  all  political  movements  led 
to  the  secession  of  the  Italian  refugees.  Napo- 
leon III.  in  his  young  republican  days  was  a 
member  of  this  society,  and  Charles  Albert  (q.v.) 
of  Sardinia  was  persistently  charged  with  being 
a  Carbonaro.  Though  the  Carbonari  did  some 
service  in  the  cause  of  Italian  unity  by  awaken- 
ing the  feeling  of  patriotism,  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
results  they  accomplished  were  in  proportion  to 
their  pretensions  and  to  the  vast  resources  which 
they  commanded.  When  members  were  Initiated 
in  such  large  numbers  it  was  inevitable  that  the 
fervor  which  actuated  the  original  founders  of 
the  society  should  disappear.  In  the  course  of 
time  the  activity  of  the  Carbonari  degenerated 
into  a  mere  spouting  of  symbolic  catchwords  and 
the  celebration  of  an  awe-inspiring  ritual.  It 
was  as  a  revolt  against  namby-pamby  patriotism 


mixed  with  mummery  that  Mazzini  founded  the 
revolutionary  society  of  Young  Italy  (q.v.). 
Consult:  Memoirs  of  the  Secret  Societies  of  the 
South  of  Italy,  Particularly  the  Carbonari  (Lon- 
don, 1821 ) ;  Heckethom,  The  Secret  Societies  of 
All  Ages  and  Countries  (New  York,  1897)  ;  Saint 
Edme,  Constitution  des  Carbonari  (Paris,  1821) ; 
Canttl,  II  condliatore  e  %  Carbonari  (Milan, 
1878). 

CARBONATED  or  ACIDaJLOTJS  WA- 
TEBS.  Natural  waters  containing  a  large 
amount  of  carbonic  acid.  While  the  quantity  of 
the  latter  in  spring  and  well  water  rarely  exceeds 
8  per  cent,  by  volume,  its  quantity  in  carbonated 
waters  is  usually  as  great  as  30  to  60  per  cent, 
and  is  often  much  greater.  The  spring  water  at 
Saint-Nectaire  in  Puy  de  DCme,  France,  is  said 
to  contain  in  every  100  volumes  as  much  as  400 
volumes  of  carbonic  acid.  The  carbonic  acid 
exists  in  such  waters  in  the  free  state,  but  is 
generally  accompanied  by  either  sodium  bicar- 
bonate or  iron  carbonate.  Waters  containing 
sodium  bicarbonate  are  known  as  carbonat^ 
alkaline  or  acidulous  alkaline;  such  are  the  fa- 
mous German  mineral  springs  at  Altwasser, 
Pyrmont,  Rcinerz,  Salzbrunn,  and  Seltzer,  as 
well  as  the  Navajo  and  Ute  Springs,  Manitou, 
Colo.,  the  Napa  Soda  Springs,  California,  and  the 
Hot  Springs,  Virginia,  in  the  United  States. 
Waters  containing  iron  carbonate  are  called  car^ 
bonated  chalybeate,  or  acidulous  chalybeate ;  such 
are  the  waters  of  the  spring  at  Irkeston,  near 
Nottingham,  in  England,  as  well  as  the  Iron  Ute 
Spring  of  Manitou,  Colo.,  and  the  Rawley 
Springs  of  Virginia,  in  the  United  States.  Car- 
bonated waters  are  very  refreshing  and  exhil- 
arating, and  may  be  useful  in  certain  disordered 
conditions  of  the  stomach;  they  relieve  nausea, 
and  generally  increase  the  discharge  of  liquid 
from  the  system.  See  Aerated  Watebs;  Chaly- 
beate Waters;  and  Mineral  Watebs. 

CABBONATES.    See  Carbonic-Acid  Gas. 

CABBOK  COMFOTJI!n>Sy  or  Oboanio  Coh« 
POUNDS.  A  very  large  number  of  chemical  sub- 
stances that  form  the  subject  of  the  science  of 
Organic  Chemistry,  The  reason  for  terming  the 
compounds  of  carbon  'organic  compounds,*  is  that 
many  of  them  could  originally  be  obtained  only 
from  the  bodies  of  animals  and  plants.  For  the 
same  reason,  their  formation  was  for  a  long  time 
supposed  to  require  the  agency  of  life.  Since 
1845,  however,  every  year  has  seen  the  artificial 
production  of  a  host  of  carbon  compounds;  and 
not  only  have  most  of  the  natural  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  been  reproduced  artificially, 
but  thousands  of  compounds  have  been  prepared 
that  are  not  known  to  exist  ready-formed  any- 
where in  nature.  It  is  mainly  on  account  of  their 
large  number  that  the  chemistry  of  these  com- 
pounds is  treated  as  a  branch  distinct  from  the 
chemistry  of  the  other  elements.  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  reason  for  this  division  of  the 
science.  Most  of  the  compounds  of  carbon  con- 
tain, besides  carbon  itself,  only  two  or  three 
other  elements  (hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen),  and 
those  in  relative  quantities  often  the  same,  or 
very  nearly  the  same,  in  different  compounds. 
The  cause  of  the  great  variety  found  among  the 
carbon  compounds  is  mainly  in  the  great  variety 
of  ways  in  which  the  few  elements  are  capable 
of  combining  with  carbon.  The  theories  of  the 
constit\ition  of  carbon  compounds  are  therefore 
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somewhat  complex,  and  for  this  reason  'organic' 
chemistry  is  Icept  separated  from  and  taught 
after  'inorganic*  chemistry. 

Isolation  of  Compounds.  The  presence  of  one 
or  more  carbon  compounds  in  a  given  substance 
may  usually  be  detected  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  fact  that,  on  being  heated,  carbon  compounds 
are  charred,  i.e.  decomposed  with  separation  of 
free  carbon,  which  is  readily  recognized  by  its 
black  color.  The  next  step  in  the  examination 
of  a  given  substance  is  to  determine  whether  it 
consists  of  one  single  compound,  or  of  a  mix- 
ture of  two  or  more  compounds.  This  is  usually 
accomplished  by  subjecting  the  substance  to  some 
physical  process,  such  as  distillation  or  crystal- 
lization, by  means  of  which  the  substance  may 
be  separated  into  two  or  more  portions;  if  these 
portions  are  found  to  be  identical  in  their  physi- 
cal and  chemical  properties,  the  conclusion  is 
drawn  that  the  substance  consists  of  a  single 
compound.  (See  Chemistry.)  In  most  cases 
distillation  alone  is  capable  of  effecting  the  com- 
plete separation  of  compounds,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  crystallization  of  solid  substances 
from  their  solutions — another  process  frequently 
employed  by  chemists  for  isolating  and  purifying 
compounds  of  carbon.  Crystallization  is,  as  a 
rule,  more  effective  as  a  process  of  purification 
than  distillation,  and  hence  chemists  are  anxious, 
v/henever  possible,  to  obtain  their  compounds  in 
a  solid  crystalline  form. 

Analysis.  After  a  compound  has  been  iso- 
lated and  purified  by  repeated  distillation  or 
crystallization,  its  physical  properties  (especial- 
ly the  boiling  or  melting  point)  are  carefully 
detennined,  and  then  it  is  analyzed.  The  analy- 
sis of  carbon  compounds  usually  involves  the 
determination  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  often 
of  nitrogen.  Carbon  and  hydrogen  are  deter- 
mined simultaneously  by  heating  a  known  amount 
of  the  compound  in  a  glass  tube  with  copper 
oxide,  which  oxidizes  all  the  hydrogen  into  water 
vapor  and  all  the  carbon  into  carbonic  acid. 
The  process  is  for  evident  reasons  termed  a  com- 
bust  ton.  The  products  of  the  combustion  are  col- 
lected, respectively,  in  sulphuric  acid  and  in 
caustic  potash,  and  their  weights  are  carefully  de- 
termined, the  percentages  of  hydrogen  and  of  car- 
bon in  the  given  compound  being  calculated  from 
those  weights.  A  second  combustion  is  required 
to  determine  the  amount  of  nitrogen  that  may  be 
present  in  the  compound.  The  combustion  yields 
the  nitrogen  in  the  free  state,  the  gas  being  col- 
lected in  a  graduated  tube  which  shows  the  vol- 
ume produced,  and  from  this  the  percentage,  by 
weight,  of  nitrogen  in  the  given  compound  is 
found  by  a  simple  calculation.  A  direct  deter- 
mination of  oxygen  is  unnecessary;  after  the  per- 
centages of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  have 
been  determined,  that  of  oxygen  becomes  evident. 
In  the  case  of  organic  compounds  of  silver  the 
amount  of  the  latter  may  often  be  determined  by 
simply  heating  a  known  quantity  of  the  com- 

Kound  in  a  crucible;  the  metal  then  remains  be- 
indassuch,  and  is  weighed  directly,  while  the  rest 
of  the  compound  burns  away.  The  amount  of 
sodium  or  potassium  in  an  organic  compound 
may  be  determined  by  heating  a  known  quantity 
of  the  latter  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  pure 
sodium  or  potassium  sulphate  being  thus  pro- 
duced, and  from  the  weight  of  this  the  percentage 
of  metal  in  the  compound  is  readily  calculated. 
The  halogens  (chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine)  are 


best  detennined  in  organic  compounds  by  heating 
these  in  sealed  glass  tubes  with  fiuning  nitric 
acid  and  silver  nitrate,  the  product  being  a  halo- 
gen compound  of  silver,  from  the  weight  of  which 
the  percentage  of  hydrogen  in  the  given  organic 
compound  is  found  by  a  simple  calculation.  The 
determination  of  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  other 
elements  that  may  sometimes  be  present  in  car- 
bon compounds  need  not  be  described  here,  the 
purpose  of  the  present  sketch  being  merely  to 
convey  a  general  idea  of  the  ways  in  which  it  is 
possible  to  ascertain  the  composition  of  organic 
substances,  and  not  to  give  detailed  specific  in- 
formation; such  information  should  be  sought 
in  special  works  en  chemical  analysis. 

MoLECULAB  Formulas.  After  analysis  has 
shown  the  percentage  composition  of  a  substance, 
the  next  step  is  to  determine  its  molecular 
formula.  For  this  purpose  the  percentages  of  the 
constituent  elements  must,  first  of  ail,  be  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  their  atomic  weights.  Let, 
for  example,  an  analysis  of  pure  acetic  acid  give 
the  following  results:  carbon,  39.9  per  cent.; 
hydrogen,  6.7  per  cent.;  and  oxygen,  53.4  per 
cent.  Since  the  atomic  weights  of  the  three 
elements  are,  respectively,  12,  1,  and  16,  the 
analytical  results  39.9  -r-  6.7  -r-  63.4  are  writ- 
ten in  the  form  (3.33  X  12)  -r-  (6.7  X  1)  -r- 
(3.34  X  16),  or,  using  the  symbols  of  the  ele- 
ments to  denote  their  atomic  weights,  in  the  form, 
3.33C  -T-  6.7H  -T-  3.340.  Allowing  for  the  errors 
of  analysis,  it  is  therefore  evident  that  for  every 
atom  of  carbon,  acetic  acid  contains  2  atoms 
of  hydrogen  and  1  atom  of  oxygen — a  relation 
expressed  by  any  one  of  the  formulas,  CHjO, 
C2H4O2,  C,H,0„  etc.  According  to  the  first  of 
these  formulas,  the  molecular  weight  of  aoetic 
acid  would  be  30  (i.e.  12Xl4-lX2-f-16Xl); 
according  to  the  second  it  would  be  60  (i.e. 
12  X  2  -f-  1  X  4  -f  16  X  2)  ;  according  to  the 
third  it  would  be  90,  etc.  Now,  according  to  Avo- 
gadro*s  rule,  the  molecular  weight  of  a  com- 
pound is  twice  as  great  as  the  density  of  its 
vapor  (compared  with  hydrogen).  Therefore,  in 
order  to  fix  the  molecular  weight  of  acetic  acid, 
its  vapor-density  must  be  determined;  and  this 
may  be  done  by  one  of  the  methods  described  in 
the  article  Molecules — Molecular  Weights. 
The  vapor-density  being  found  to  be  about  30,  the 
molecular  weight  is  taken  to  be  60,  and  hence 
the  formula  CsH^O,  is  accepted  as  representing 
a  molecule  of  acetic  acid. 

Chemical  Constitution.  The  molecular 
formula  of  a  compound  represents  its  composition 
and  its  smallest  relative  reacting-weight.  It  is 
not,  however,  altogether  characteristic  of  the 
compound,  for  numerous  cases  are  known  in 
which  a  number  of  different  compounds  are  repre- 
sented by  one  and  the  same  molecular  formula. 
Thus,  both  ordinary  alcohol  and  ,di-methyl  ether 
(a  substance  that  may  be  obtained  from  wood- 
alcohol)  are  represented  by  the  formula  C,H«0; 
five  compounds,  viz.  ordinary  ether  and  the  four 
different  substances  called  butyl-alcohols,  are 
found  to  have  in  common  the  formula  C^Hj^O, 
etc.  Such  compounds  are  said  to  be  isomeric, 
or  more  strictly,  metameric,  the  term  isomeric 
being  often  extended  to  include  also  the  so-called 
polymeric  compounds,  i.e.  those  which  have  the 
same  relative  composition  but  not  the  same 
molecular  weight,  such  as  acetylene,  C3»»  and 
benzene,  C«H«.     (Another  kind  of  isomerism  may 
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be  found  discussed  in  the  article  Stebeo-Chemis- 

TBT.) 

The  isomerism  of  carbon  compounds  shows 
pit  in  I J  that  the  composition  of  a  substance  does 
not  entirely  determine  its  chemical  individuality. 
For  two  or  more  molecules  composed  of  the  same 
kind  and  number  of  atoms  may  represent  very 
different  compounds.  It  is  therefore  evident 
that  the  character  of  a  compound  must  depend 
to  a  great  extent  also  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  atoms  are  held  in  combination  within  its 
molecule.  This,  at  least,  is  the  only  possible 
explanation  that  presents  itself  to  the  mind,  as- 
suming that  substances  are  really  made  up  of 
atoms  and  molecules;  and  without  this  assump- 
tion, i.e.  without  the  atomic  hypothesis,  isomer- 
ism could  not  be  explained  at  all.  After,  there- 
fore, the  composition  and  molecular  weight  of  a 
newly  isolated  compound  have  been  determined,  a 
further  and  much  more  difficult  problem  remains 
to  be  solved ;  viz.  to  determine  the  chemical  con- 
ititution  of  the  compound,  i.e.  the  manner  in 
which  the  atoms  are  arranged  in  its  molecules. 
This  problem  is  solved  by  combining  the  results 
of  a  careful  study  of  the  chemical  and  physical 
properties  of  the  compound  with  a  theoretical 
assumption  first  induced  independently  by  Ke- 
kul4  and  Couper.  The  following  paragraphs  may 
convey  an  idea  as  to  how  this  is  done. 

Grapuical  Fobmulas.  The  theoretical  as- 
sumption just  referred  to  is  ( 1 )  that  an  atom  of 
carbon  is  quadrivalent,  i.e.  has  four  times  the 
combining  capacity  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  and, 
therefore,  can  hold  in  combination  four  *univa- 
lent'  atoms  like  those  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine, 
or  two  'divalent*  atoms  like  tnose  of  oxygen; 
(2)  that  two  or  more  carbon  atoms  may  be 
directly  combined  with  one  another  and  may  thus 
partly  satisfy  one  another's  combining  capacity. 
This  assumption,  together  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  valencies  (combining  capacities)  of  other 
elements,  makes  it  easy  to  determine  a  priori 
the  several  different  combinations  that  are  pos- 
sible with  a  given  set  of  atoms,  each  arrange- 
ment being  represented  bv  a  scheme,  called  a 
graphical  u>rmula,  in  which  the  atoms  are  repre- 
sented by  the  chemical  symbols  of  the  elements, 
and  their  combining  capacities  by  dashes  that 
link  together  the  83rmbol8.  The  set  of  atoms  CH* 
can  be  represented,  on  the  above  assiunption,  by 
only  one  graphical  formula,  viz. 
H 

H— C— H 

The  setA  CJI«  and  0,11,  can  likewise  be  repre- 
sented each  by  only  one  graphical  formula,  viz. 
H    H  H    H    H 

H— C— C— H        and        H— C— C— C— H 

H   H  H    H    H 

The  set  C«H,«  can  be  represented  by  two  differ- 
ent graphical  formulas,  viz. 

H  H  H  H  H     H    H 

E^-i>-i--L^n   and    H-<!j  — C  — i-H 

H-C-H 


Similarly,  the  set  CftHi,  can  be  represented  by 
three  different  graphical  formulas;  the  set  C«Hi« 
by  five  formulas,  etc. 

When  a  compound  is  discovered  whose  molecu- 
lar formula  can  be  represented  by  only  one  such 
graphical  scheme,  the  case  is  simple,  and  the 
structure  of  the  molecule  becomes  known  at 
once.  Further,  in  such  cases  the  inference  from 
the  theory  is  that  only  one  compound  of  the 
given  molecular  formula  is  capable  of  existence, 
in  this  manner,  for  instance,  the  theory  gives  us 
the  constitution  of  marsh-gas,  CH4,  of  ethane, 
CaH*  (a  constituent  of  coal-gas),  of  propane, 
CaHg,  etc.;  the  verdict  of  the  theory  being, 
further,  that  only  one  compound  CH4,  only  one 
compound  Calle,  and  only  one  compound  CaH«» 
are  capable  of  existing.  The  fact  that  the  most 
careful  researches  have  actually  led  chemists  to 
the  discovery  of  one,  and  only  one,  compound  cor- 
responding to  each  of  these  molecular  formulas, 
speaks  strongly  in  favor  of  the  structural  theory. 
Again,  in  cases  in  which  more  than  one  graph- 
ical formula  can  be  constructed  from  a  given 
set  of  atoms,  the  number  of  compounds  actually 
known  is  generally  the  same  as  the  number 
of  formulas.  Thus,  we  have  seen  that  two 
different  structural  formulas  correspond  to  the 
molecular  formula  C4H10;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  two,  and  only  two,  compounds  of  the 
formula  C4H10  can  be  obtained,  viz.  the  sub- 
stances known,  respectively,  as  butane  and  iso- 
butane,  which  have  the  same  composition  and  the 
same  molecular  weight,  jret  differ  considerably  in 
their  physical  and  chemical  properties.  Similar- 
ly, three  different  compounds  of  the  formula 
C»H,,  are  known,  five  different  compounds  of  the 
formula  C«H,4,  etc.  In  cases  in  which  the  num- 
ber of  isomeric  compounds  actually  known  was 
less  than  the  number  indicated  as  possible  by  the 
structural  theory,  earnest  research  has  finally 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  wanting  isomerides. 

The  correspondence  between  the  chemical  prop-  . 
erties  of  a  compound  and  the  relations  exhibited 
by  its  graphical  formula  is  usually  capable  of 
experimental  demonstration.  In  the  case  of 
marsh-gas  the  graphical  formula  is  symmetrical^ 
because  the  doctrine  of  valency  assumes  no  differ- 
ence between  the  several  valencies  of  an  atom. 
We  may,  accordingly,  expect  that  the  four  por- 
tions of  hydrogen  contained  in  the  compound 
exercise  precisely  the  same  function  and  are  in 
all  respects  identical.  If  there  were  two  dif- 
ferent positions  in  the  graphical  formula,  which 
we  will  call  positions  A  and  B,  then  we  could 
obtain,  for  example,  one  derivative  by  substi- 
tuting chlorine  for  hydrogen  in  position  A  while 
leaving  hydrogen  in  position  B;  and  we  could 
obtain  a  different  derivative  by  substituting 
chlorine  in  position  B  while  leaving  hydrogen 
in  A.  In  other  words,  two  different  mono- 
chloro-substitution  products  of  marsh -gas  would 
be  possible.  But  the  mono  -  chloro  -  substitution 
product  has  been  obtained  by  many  different 
methods,  and  the  product  was  always  found  the 
same.  All  efforts  to  produce  two  different  deriva- 
tions have  failed.  The  conclusion  is  that  the 
several  portions  of  hydrogen  contained  in  marsh- 
gas  have  really  the  same  function. 

WTien  we  examine  the  graphical  formula  of 
ethane,  C^j  ( see  above ) ,  we  find  again  that  the 
several  positions  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  are 
identical:   each   hydrogen  atom   is,  namely,  at* 
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tached  to  a  carbon  atom  to  which  two  more 
hydrogens  and  one  CH,  group  are  linked  at  the 
same  time.  If  we  should  substitute  chlorine  in 
tne  place  of  one  of  the  hydrogen  atoms,  we  would 
— the  formula  tells  us — obtain  the  same  deriva- 
tive, no  matter  which  particular  portion  of  the 
hydrogen  is  displaced.  In  this  case,  too,  different 
and  ingenious  methods  have  actually  been  em- 
ployed by  chemists,  with  a  view  to  displacing 
different  portions  of  the  hydrogen  by  chlorine 
and  thus  possibly  producing  two  different  mono- 
chioro-substitution  products.  Yet  one,  and  only 
one  such  product  could  be  obtained. 

Applying  the  same  method  to  the  graphical 
formula  of  propane,  C,Hg  (see  above),  we  find 
that  there  are  two  different  hydrogen-positions 
in  it;  so  that  two  other  formulas  can  be  derived 
from  it  by  substituting  a  chlorine  atom  in  place 
of  one  hydrogen  atom,  viz. 


H  H  H 


and 


H  CI  H 

H-J;--C-C--H 


The  difference  between  the  two  formulas,  ex- 
pressed in  words,  is  as  follows :  in  the  first  formu- 
la the  chlorine  is  linked  to  a  carbon  atom  to  which 
two  hydrogens  and  one  CaHs  group  are  linked 
at  the  same  time;  in  the  second  formula  the 
chlorine  is  linked  to  a  carbon  atom  to  which 
one  hydrogen  atom  and  two  GH,  groups  are 
linked  at  the  same  time.  These  are  the  only 
possible  cases.  If  we  consider  a  formula  like 
the  following: 

CIH  H 

n--(>-c--c-H 

which  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  differ  from 
either  of  the  above  two  formulas,  we  have  no 
diiiiculty  in  observing  that  it  is  characterized 
precisely  as  the  first  of  those  formulas:  viz.  its 
•chlorine  is  linked  to  a  carbon  to  which  two  hy- 
drogens and  one  C«Hb  group  are  linked  at  the 
«ame  time.  In  general,  a  graphic  formula  is  not 
meant  to  convey  an  image  of  the  configuration  of 
the  atoms  within  a  molecule ;  all  it  is  expected  to 
show  is  what  atoms  and  groups  of  atoms  exist  in 
the  molecule  and  how  they  are  combined  with  one 
another.  If  we  now  turn  to  the  facts  of  experi- 
mental chemistry,  we  find  again  that  chemists 
have  really  been  able  to  prepare  two,  and  only 
two  mono-chloro-propanes  having  in  common  the 
molecular  formula  CHtCI,  yet  differing  consider- 
ably in  their  properties. 

The  number  of  examples  thus  showing  the  per- 
fect correspondence  between  theoretical  formulas 
and  the  results  of  experimental  investigation 
might  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely.  A  fur- 
ther question,  however,  remains  to  be  answered: 
supposing  two  or  more  graphical  formulas  corre- 
spond to  the  same  molecular  formula,  and  the 
several  thus  possible  compounds  have  actually 
been  prepared — how  do  we  know  which  formula 
corresponds  to  which  compound? 

This  question  is  usually  answered  by  a  study 
of  the  reactions  and  methods  of  preparing  the 
compounds.  The  two  substances  di-methyl  ether 
and  ordinary  alcohol  may  serve  as  an  example. 
Both  have  the  same  molecular  formula,  C,HeO. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  set  of  atoms  making  up 


this  molecule  may  be  represented  by  two  different 
graphical  formulas,  viz. 


H  H 

H— C— O— 0—H 


and 


H    H 
H--C--C--0---H 

ik 


Now,  an  experimental  investigation  of  the  alco- 
hol reveals  the  following  facts: 

(1)  By  the  action  of  metallic  sodium  alcohol 
is  transformed  into  a  compound  represented  by 
the  formula  CH^^NaO.  The  molecular  formula 
of  the  alcohol  being  C»B«0,  it  is  evident  that  in 
this  transformation  one-sixth  of  the  hydrogen 
contained  in  the  alcohol  is  replaced  by  sodium.  No 
matter  how  great  an  excess  of  sodium  is  used,  no 
more  than  one-sixth  of  the  hydrogen  can  thus  be 
replaced.  The  transformation  therefore  speaks 
in  favor  of  assigning  to  alcohol  the  second  of  the 
above  graphical  formulas,  because  the  first  shows 
no  difference  whatever  in  the  relative  positions 
of  the  several  hvdrogen  atoms,  and  only  the 
second  formula  shows  one  hydrogen  atom  in  a 
different  position  from  the  other  five  hydrogens. 

(2)  By  the  action  of  phosphorus  penta-chloride 
one-sixth  of  the  hydrogen,  together  with  all  the 
oxvgen  contained  in  the  alcohol,  is  replaced  by 
chlorine,  according  to  the  following  equation: 

CaHeO  +  PCI5  =  CaH^a  -f  P(xn,  +  Ha 

£th7l  alcohol  Mono-chloro-ethaiie 

This  transformation,  too,  speaks  in  favor  of  as- 
signing to  the  alcohol  the  second  of  the  above 
graphical  formulas,  for  it  shows  that  one-sixth 
of  the  hydrogen  is  so  intimately  associated  with 
the  oxygen  that  they  readily  leave  the  compound 
together.  And  as,  further,  metallic  sodium  re- 
fuses to  combine  with  the  mono-chloro-ethane 
produced  by  the  transformation,  we  conclude  that 
the  portion  of  the  hydrogen  of  alcohol  which  is 
replaceable  by  sodium  must  be  the  same  as  the 
portion  which  we  have  just  seen  to  be  intimately 
associated  with  oxygen.  That  portion  is  evident- 
ly represented  in  the  graphical  formula  by  the 
hydrogen  atom  of  the  'hydroxyl'  group  O — ^H. 

Since,  besides  the  two  transformations  just 
considered,  all  other  reactions  of  ordinary  alco- 
hol bring  out  the  perfect  correspondence  between 
the  chemical  properties  of  this  substance  and  the 
relations  exhibited  by  the  second  graphical 
formula,  there  remains  no  doubt  as  to  which  of 
the  two  formulas  should  be  assigned  to  alcohol. 
But  then  the  first  formula  remains  the  only- 
possible  one  for  our  ether.  The  correspondence 
between  the  ether  and  the  graphical  formula  thus 
chosen  to  represent  it,  is,  just  as  in  the  case  of . 
the  alcohol,  brought  out  by  a  number  of  reac- 
tions, but  these  cannot  be  discussed  here.  Suffice 
it  to  mention  that  the  ether  reacts  neither  with 
metallic  sodium  nor  with  phosphorus  penta^ 
chloride ;  which  indicates  that  the  ether  does  not, 
like  the  alcohol,  contain  a  hydroxyl  group  O — ^H. 
The  graphical  formula  shows  the  same  thing  very 
plainly. 

Radicles.  The  example  considered  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs  has  led  us,  among  other 
things,  to  the  conclusion  that  a  molecule  of  ordi- 
nary alcohol  contains  a  *hydroxyl  group  OH.* 
The  conclusion  was  based  on  the  fact  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  hydrogen  of  alcohol  and  the  whole 
of  its  oxygen  were  seen  to  leave  the  compound 
together,  while  the  rest  of  the  molecule  remained 
unchanged.     The  molecule  of  alcohol,  CtH/>,  is 
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accordingly  conceived  as  consisting  ot  two  atomic 
groups,  CaH,  and  OH,  the  constituent  atoms  of 
which  tend  to  hold  firmly  together,  although,  of 
course,  they  are  not  altogether  incapable  of 
being  separated.  Such  atomic  groups,  behaving 
during  many  transformations  of  the  compound  as 
if  they  were  just  single  atoms,  are  called  radiclea. 
An  example  may  serve  to  show  how  the  small- 
est radicles  present  in  a  given  compound  are  de- 
termined by  its  chemical  reactions.  Let  the  prob- 
lem be.  To  determine  the  atomic  groups  in  a 
molecule  of  acetic  acid,  CaH40t.  To  solve  the 
problem,  acetic  acid  is  caused  to  undergo  a  series 
of  transformations  and  the  following  facts  are 
brought  to  light. 

(1)  By  the  action  of  phosphorus  penta-chlo- 
ride,  acetic  acid,  CaH^O,,  is  readily  transformed 
into  acetyl  chloride,  whose  formula  is  G»H«0C1. 
In  this  reaction  an  atom  of  hydrogen  and  an 
atom  of  oxygen  are  together  replaced  by  an 
atom  of  chlorine.  We  therefore  conclude  that 
acetic  acid,  like  alcohol,  contains  a  hydroxyl 
group,  OH. 

(2)  By  passing  chlorine  gas  into  hot  acetic 
acid  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  sunlijg^ht,  a 
compound  called  tri-chloro-acetic  acid  is  ob- 
tained. When  boiled  with  water,  this  compound 
is  split  up  and  chloroform  is  produced.  Chloro- 
form has  the  formula  CC1,H  and  hence  evidently 
contains  the  group  CC1«.  The  formation,  by  a 
simple  reaction,  of  a  compound  containing  the 
group  CCl,,  out  of  tri-chloro-acetic  acid,  indi- 
cates that  this  acid  itself  must  contain  the 
^roup  CCl, — a  view  fully  confirmed  by  other 
reactions.  And  since  the  molecule  of  tri-chloro- 
acetic  acid,  C^HClsOa,  contains  three  chlorine 
atoms  altogether,  it  is  evident  that  tri-chloro- 
acetic  acid  contains  no  chlorine  but  what  is  com- 
bined in  its  CCl,  group. 

( 3 )  When  tri-chloro-acetic  acid  is  treated  with 
nascent  hydrogen,  all  of  its  chlorine  is  replaced 
by  hydrogen,  and  acetic  acid  is  re-obtained. 
Since  tri-chloro-acetic  acid  was  just  shown  to 
contain  no  chlorine  outside  its  CCl,  group,  it 
is  evident  that  the  substitution  of  hydrogen  for 
chlorine  must  result  in  the  formation  of  the 
group  CH,.  The  resulting  compound,  i.e.  acetic 
acid,  must  therefore  contain  a  methyl  group  CH,. 

(4)  From  the  above  it  is  clear  that  acetic  acid 
contains  the  radicles  OH  and  CH,.  Subtraction 
of  these  from  the  entire  molecule,  O34O,,  leaves 
the  group  CO,  which  is  evidently  the  third  and 
last  group  contained  in  acetic  acid. 

We  may,  therefore,  assign  to  acetic  acid  the  ra^ 
tional,  or  constitutional,  formula  CH,CO.OH. 
And,  remembering  that  according  to  the  structu- 
ral hypothesis  a  carbon  atom  is  quadrivalent, 
and  two  or  more  carbon  atoms  can  oe  linked  to 
each  other  in  a  molecule,  we  can,  further,  com- 
bine the  three  radicles  of  acetic  acid  into  the 
following  graphical  fommla : 

H 


L 

H— C— H 
Aoetle  acid 


It  is  easy  to  see  that  although  this  is  not  the 
only  possible  graphical  formula  corresponding  the- 
oretically to  the  molecular  formula  of  acetic 
acid,  C2H4OS,  a  knowledge  of  the  radicles,  de- 
rived by  experimental  investigation,  eliminates 
the  other  possibilities  and  leaves  no  doubt  as 
to  what  graphical  formula  must  be  accepted  as 
representing  the  arrangement  of  the  atoms  with- 
in a  molecule  of  acetic  acid.  Numerous  facts 
might  be  cited  in  further  support  of  this  for- 
mula. For  example,  in  the  formula  three  hydro- 
gens are  seen  to  be  linked  to  carbon  immediately, 
while  the  fourth  hydrogen  is  linked  to  carbon 
through  oxygen.  The  formula  thus  teaches  that 
one  of  the  four  hydrogen  atoms  must  have  a 
different  function  from  the  other  three  hydro- 
gens. But  this  is  also  the  verdict  of  experiment. 
In  fact,  when  acetic  acid  combines  with  alka- 
lies to  form  the  corresponding  acetates,  it  is 
found  that  no  matter  how  great  the  excess  of 
alkali  employed,  one-quarter,  and  only  one-quar- 
ter, of  the  hydrogen  of  acetic  acid  can  be  re- 
placed by  metal,  which  shows  that  the  replace- 
able quarter  of  the  hydrogen  has  a  different 
function  from  the  other  three-quarters.  In  anal- 
ogous ways,  a  correct  graphical  formula,  con- 
structed from  a  given  set  of  facts  with  the  aid 
of  the  structural  hypothesis,  is  always  found  to 
agree  with  any  other  fact  dependent  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  compound,  and  this  agreement  per- 
mits the  trained  chemist  to  foretell  what  the 
principal  chemical  properties  of  a  compound 
must  be,  by  examining  its  graphical  formula. 

Unsatubated  Compounds.  Thus  far  we  have 
referred  only  to  compounds  in  which  the  valen- 
cies of  the  several  atoms  are  completely  satisfied, 
so  that  the  molecules  are  incapable  of  taking  on 
any  more  atoms.  Thus,  in  marsh-gas,  CH«,  the 
four  valencies  of  the  carbon  atom  are  evidently 
satisfied  by  four  atoms  of  hydrogen.  In  ethane, 
CsH,,  three  valencies  of  each  carbon  atom  are 
evidently  satisfied  by  hydrogen  atoms,  while  the 
fourth  valency  of  each  carbon  atom  is  satisfied 
by  the  other  carbon  atom.  Compounds  thus  con- 
taining the  maximum  possible  number  of  atoms 
of  hydrogen,  or  of  other  elements,  are  said  to 
be  saturated.  Many  other  compounds,  however, 
are  known,  in  which  this  is  not  the  case.  Thus, 
while  ethane,  C,H«,  contains  six  hydrogen  atoms, 
the  gaseous  compound  knowh  as  ethylene  contains 
only  four  hydrogen  atoms  in  combination  with 
two  atoms  of  carbon,  the  formula  of  ethylene 
being  C,H4. 

Three  different  graphical  formulas  might  rep- 
resent a  molecule  of  ethylene ;  viz. 


H 


H— C—  H— O 

I        and  I 

H— C—  H— O 


According  to  the  first,  two  valencies  of  each 
carbon  atom  are  satisfied  by  the  other  carbon 
atom.  According  to  the  second,  one  valency  of 
each  carbon  atom  remains  unsatisfied.  Accord- 
ing to  the  third,  the  carbon  atom  is  not  quadri- 
valent, but  tri-valent.  Now,  the  last  two  formu- 
las must  be  rejected  in  view  of  the  following 
fact:  A  great  deal  of  ingenuity  has  been  spent, 
by  some  of  the  most  celebrated  organic  chemists, 
in  efforts  to  produce  a  compound  of  molecular 
formula  CH,  and  similar  compounds,  the  exist- 
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ence  of  which  would  prove,  either  that  one  of  the 
valencies  of  a  carbon  atom  may  remain  unsatis- 
fied, or  that  carbon  may  occur  in  the  tri-valent 
state ;  but  all  such  efforts  have  invariably  failed. 
The  view  corresponding  to  the  first  of  the  above 
graphical  formulas  has  therefore  been  universally 
adopted,  viz.,  that  in  ethylene,  and  in  similar 
compounds,  carbon  atoms  satisfy  two  of  each 
other's  valencies.  This  view  is  further  strongly 
supported  by  the  facts  of  what  is  now  termed 
'geometrical  isomerism,'  a  discussion  of  which 
may  be  found  under  Stereo-Chemistby.  The 
formula  of  ethylene  suggests  that  the  molecule 
of  this  compound  would  not  be  broken  up  if  one 
of  the  two  bonds  between  the  atoms  of  carbon 
were  dissolved,  and  two  univalent  atoms  of 
some  element  were  linked  on  by  the  two  carbon 
affinities  thus  set  free.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
ethylene  combines  directly  with  bromine  and 
certain  other  elements,  forming  what  is  termed 
*additive  compounds,'  the  term  suggesting  that 
the  atoms — say,  of  bromine — ^join  the  molecule 
of  ethylene  without  displacing  anything  in  it. 
Ethylene  and  its  additive  compound  with  bro- 
mine are  represented,  respectively,  by  the  fol- 
lowing two  formulas: 


H 

H 

H— 6 

H— C— Br 

hJ 

H— C— Br 

i 

k 

Ethylene 

Ethylene  di-bromlde 

In  cases  like  that  of  ethylene,  the  correspond- 
ence between  theory  and  experiments  is  again 
perfect.  Whenever,  namely,  the  formula  of  a 
compound  is  found,  by  the  structural  hypothesis, 
to  contain  a  double  bond  between  two  carbon 
atoms,  the  compound  represented  by  the  formula 
is  invariably  found  to  be  capable  of  formipg  ad- 
ditive products.  Compounds  like  ethylene  are, 
for  obvious  reasons,  termed  unsaturated  com- 
pounds. In  view  of  the  perfect  correspondence 
between  theory  and  fact,  such  compounds  may 
be  defined  either  theoretically  or  empirically,  as 
follows:  (1)  Unsaturated  compounds  are  com- 
pounds in  whose  molecules  there  is  at  least  one 
pair  of  carbon  atoms'linked  by  a  double  bond;  or 
else,  (2)  unsaturated  compounds  are  compounds 
capable  of  forming  additive  products  with  bro- 
mine or  other  elements,  i.e.  capable  of  uniting 
with  bromine  without  at  the  same  time  losing 
any  of  their  own  constituents. 

The  term  doubly  unsaturated  compounds  is 
often  applied  to  acetylene  and  its  derivatives, 
whose  formulas  are  found  to  contain  carbon 
atoms  linked  to  each  other  by  a  triple  bond, 
while  the  compounds  themselves  are  found  ca- 
pable of  taking  on  twice  as  much  bromine  as  the 
corresponding  quantities  of  compounds  like 
ethylene.  Further,'  in  doubly  unsaturated  com- 
pounds this  formation  of  additive  products  with 
bromine  or  other  elements  is  found  to  take  place 
in  two  steps,  as  is  shown,  in  the  case  of  acetylene, 
by  the  following  chemical  equations: 

I        C2H2  1         Br2  =       C2H2Br2 

Acetylene  Bromine  Acetylene 

di-bromide 


n 


CaHzBr, 

+ 

Br, 

=     C^B^Bt^ 

Acetylene 

Bromine 

Acetylene 

di-bromide 

tetrarbromlde 

The  following  graphical  formulas  exhibit  clear- 
ly the  relation  between  the  molecules  of  acetylene 
and  of  its  additive  products  with  bromine: 
H  H  H 


i 

3— Br 

Br— C— Br 

'S 

<!-B, 

Br— 0— Br 

i 

i, 

i 

Acetylene 

Acetylene 
di-bromide 

Acetylene 
tetra-bromlde 

An  important  property  of  acetylene  and  many 
of  its  derivatives  is  their  capacity  for  forming 
certain  metallic  compounds  (see  Acetylene), 
By  this  property  many  doubly  unsaturated  com- 
pounds may  be  readily  distinguished  from  the 
unsaturated  compounds  of  the  ethylene  series. 

Benzene  and  Its  Derivatives.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  the  compounds  of  carbon  is  ben- 
zene (q.v.),  a  liquid  hydrocarbon  found  in  coal- 
tar.  Thousands  of  substances  are  derived  from 
benzene,  thousands  find  extensive  application  in 
the  arts.  (See  Coal-Tar  Colors.)  An  exa4^ 
knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  benzene  is  there- 
fore highly  desirable  for  theoretical  as  well  as 
for  immediate  practical  reasons,  and  so  chemists 
have  now  for  many  years  diligently  searched  for 
a  graphical  formula  that  might  be  in  perfect  cor- 
respondence with  all  the  chemical  properties  of 
benzene.  A  perfect  formula  has  not  as  yet  been 
devised.  Nevertheless,  four  different  formulas, 
each  of  which  exhibits  well  some  of  the  proper- 
ties of  benzene,  have  been  proposed  and  are  com- 
monly referred  to,  respectively,  as  *Kekul^'s 
formula,*  *the  prism  formula,'  *the  diagonal  for- 
mula,' and  *the  centric  formula.'  The  last  of 
these  is  now  supposed  to  be  the  best,  but  the 
first  is  still  commonly  used  by  chemists  and 
therefore  requires  explanation  in  the  present 
sketch.    It  is  as  follows: 


A. 


H-C       C-H 

V 


Kekul^'fi  formula  for  benzene 
Unlike  the  formulas  already  considered  in  this 
article,  the  formula  of  benzene  has  its  carbon 
atoms  arranged,  not  in  the  form  of  a  chain,  but 
in  a  ring,  with  alternating  single  and  double 
bonds  between  the  atoms.  The  complete  demon- 
stration of  this  formula  formed  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  chapters  of  organic  chemistry.  Noth- 
ing astonishes  the  young  student  more  than  to 
find  that  in  this  demonstration  an  atom  of  bro- 
mine, substituted  for  one  of  the  hydrogen  atoms 
of  benzene,  is  made  to  travel  round  the  molecule, 
exchanging  places  successively  with  each  of  the 
hydrogen  atoms,  and  that  this  migration  of  the 
bromine  atom  is  demonstrated  beyond  the  slight- 
est possibility  of  doubt.  The  demonstration  can- 
not be  repeated  here,  and  an  account  of  it  must 
be  sought  for  *  hi  one  of  the  larger  works  on 
organic  chemistry  (or  consult  Marckwxild's 
lecture  on  the  theory  of  benzene  published  in 
Ahrens's  Sammlung  chemischer  und  chemisch- 
technischer  Vortrdge,  Stuttgart,  1897).  What 
requires  explanation  in  the  present  article  is  the 
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Isomerism  of  derivatives  of  benzene  and  the 
choice  of  the  particular  formula  corresponding  to 
each  of  a  given  set  of  isomeric  compounds. 

Kekul^'s  formula  is  based  principally  on  two 
facts:  (1)  When  one  hydrogen  atom  of  benzene 
is  replaced  by  one  atom  of  some  other  element, 
only  one  product  is  obtained;  thus,  only  one 
mono-chloro-benzene,  CoHftCl,  can  be  prepared. 
(2;  When  two  hydrogen  atoms  of  benzene  are 
replaced  by  two  atoms  of  some  other  element, 
three  different  products  may  be  obtained;  thus, 
three  different  di-chloro-benzenes,  C0H4CIS,  can  be 
prepared.  Corresponding  to  the  first  of  these 
facts,  the  six  hydrogen  atoms  occupy  identical 
positions  in  Kekul6's  formula,  so  that  only  one 
formula  can  be  obtained  by  substituting,  say,  a 
chlorine  atom  for  a  hydrogen  atom;  for  the  fol- 
lowing formulas  are  evidently  identical: 


CI 
HCJ^CH 

H 
H 

H(f     CH 
Hi       L 

^c/ 
a 


HC       CCl 
H 


H 
HC       CH 


H 


HC^ 


CH 


ClA        CH 
^C^ 


^c^ 

H 
H 

ac^   CH 

H 


The  second  of  the  facts  just  mentioned  may 
be  found  to  be  expressed  by  Kekul6*s  formula, 
by  examining  all  the  imaginable  arrangements 
that  could  ^  made  in  the  formula  by  substi- 
tuting two  atoms,  say,  of  chlorine  for  two  of 
its  hydrogen  atoms.  It  is  thus  easy  to  find  that 
only  three  different  formulas  can  be  constructed, 
as  follows: 


a 

HC(^>oj)Ca 

HC(5)..,(3)CH 
H 


CI 

HCiw^>^CH 

HC(5)...(3)ca 
^c/ 

H 


HC(5)rt^(»)CH 
CI 


The  position  (1,  2)  of  the  chlorine  atoms  in 
the  first  of  these  formulas  is  called  the  ortho- 
position  ;•  the  position  (1,  3)  in  the  second 
formula  is  called  the  meta-position ;  the  position 
(1,  4)  of  the  third  formula  is  called  the  para- 
position.  Any  other  imaginable  position  would 
really  be  identical  with  one  of  these  three;  thus 
the  position  (2,  3)  is  obviously  the  same  as  the 
position  (1,  2)  ;  the  position  (1,  5)  is  the  same 
as  the  position  (1,3),  etc.  The  three  compounds 
corresponding  to  our  three  formulas  are  called, 
respectively,  ortho-dichloro-benzene,  meta-dichlo- 
ro-benzene,  and  para-dichloro-benzene,  and  may 
be  denoted  as  follows:  o-C»H4Cl2,  m-CoH^Cli, 
and  p-C.H,CU;  or  as  follows:  C^H^Cla  (1,  2), 
CACl,  (1,  3),  and  CeH,Cl,  (1,  4). 

But  then  how  do  we  know  which  of  these  com- 
pounds is  ortho,  which  is  meta,  and  which  is 
parat  In  other  words,  being  given  three  different 
compounds  and  three  different  formulas  corre- 
sponding to  them,  how  do  we  decide  which  for- 
mula is  to  be  assigned  to  which  compound? 
Several  different  methods  are  employed  in  decid- 


ing this  important  question  —  important  be- 
cause it  presents  itself  in  the  case  of  thousands 
of  valuable  compounds.  One  of  these  methods, 
characterized  by  great  simplicity,  certainty,  and 
elegance,  was  discovered  by  KQmer.  It  is  based 
on  the  following  considerations.  When  an  orthO' 
di-substitution  product  like  ortho-dichloro-ben- 
zene is  transformed  into  a  tri-substitution  pro- 
duct by  the  introduction  of  some  group,  say,  the 
nitro-group  NO,,  two,  and  only  two,  different 
compounds  may  be  obtained  according  to  the 
formula  of  benzene,  viz. : 


a 
Hc'^  \;ci 


{from 


H  NO2 

A    mcfa-di-substitution    product 
larly  yield  three,  and  only  three,  tri 
products,  as  follows: 

a  a 
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Finally,  a  para-di-substitution  product  would 
yield  one,  and  only  one,  tri-substitution  product, 
viz.: 


CI 
HC     \;NOa 

^c/ 

a 


from 


CI 

^^\ 

HC      CH 

CI 


In  order,  therefore,  to  determine  whether  a 
given  di-substitution  product  is  ortho,  meta,  or 
para,  the  given  compound  may  be  transformed 
into  a  tri-substitution  product.  If  it  is  then 
found  that  the  tri-substitution  product  is  capable 
of  existing  in  two  isomeric  modifications,  the  con- 
clusion is  that  the  particular  di-substitution 
product  from  which  it  is  derived  corresponds  to 
the  orf/io-formula.  Similarly,  if  the  number  of 
isomeric  tri-substitution  products  is  three,  the 
corresponding  di-substitution  product  is  seen  to 
be  necessarily  a  mefa-compound.  And  if  only 
one  tri-substitution  product  can  possibly  be  ob- 
tained from  a  given  di-substitution  product,  the 
latter  is  concluded  to  be  a  para -compound. 

0rga>-ic  Reactions.  Now,  in  reality  it  would 
be  a  tremendous  undertaking  to  go  through  a 
demonstration  of  the  kind  just  described,  in  the 
case  of  every  newly  discovered  compound.  In 
many  cases  years  would  have  to  be  spent  in  de- 
termining the  constitution  of  a  single  compound. 
Chemists  therefore  make  use  of  an  additional 
working  principle  —  a  generalization  made  from 
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the  study  of  a  large  number  of  organic  reactions. 
According  to  this,  when  one  compound  is  trans- 
formed into  another  by  some  simple  reaction,  the 
molecule  —  at  least  the  principal  part  of  it  — 
remains  unchanged.  Once,  therefore,  the  con- 
stitution of  a  certain  number  of  substances  has 
been  determined,  say,  by  Kdmer's  method,  the 
constitution  of  any  new  substance  derived 
from  one  of  them  by  a  simple  reaction  becomes 
evident  by  the  very  fact  that  it  is  derived 
from  a  substance  of  known  constitution,  or  by 
the  fact  that  it  may  be  transformed  into  a  sub- 
stance of  known  constitution;  and  it  is  in  this 
manner  that  the  constitution  of  a  great  ma- 
jority of  carbon  compounds  has  been  brought 
to  light.  Thus,  if  the  di-chloro-benzene,  CJI4CI,, 
which  is  shown  by  K5mer*s  method  to  be  an 
or*/io-compound,  were  transformed  into  dioxy- 
benzene,  CeH^iOH),,  the  latter,  too,  would  be 
assumed  to  be  an  or^fco-compound.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  this  principle  is  at  the  basis  of  KOr- 
ner's  method  itself,  and  it  may  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  organic  re- 
search. 

Classification  of  Carbon  Compounds.  The 
innumerable  compounds  that  are  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  benzene  all  resemble  the  latter  in 
certain  chemical  properties — a  fact  which  is  in 
accordance  with  their  formulas  having  in  com- 
mon the  benzene  ring,  or  *benzene  nucleus,'  con- 
sisting of  six  carbon  atoms.  It  is  therefore  con- 
venient to  treat  the  benzene  derivatives,  other- 
wise called  *aromatic  compounds,*  separately 
from  the  rest  of  the  compounds  of  carbon;  and 
hence  the  division  of  organic  compounds  into 
fatty  (or  aliphatic)  and  aromatic.  Just  as  the 
aromatic  compounds  may  be  considered  as  de- 
rivatives of  benzene,  the  fatty  compounds  may 
be  considered  as  derivatives  of  methane,  or 
marsh-gas,  the  simplest  of  the  compounds  of 
carbon;  and  while  the  aromatic  compounds  are 
characterized  by  having,  in  their  formulas,  a 
nucleus  of  carbon  atoms  arranged  in  a  ring,  or 
closed  chain,  the  fatty  compounds  have  graphical 
formulas  in  which  the  carbon  atoms  are  arranged 
along  straight  lines,  or  open  chains.  However, 
in  spite  of  this  constitutional  distinction  between 
fatty  and  aromatic  compounds,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  compounds  of  the  two  classes 
are  more  or  less  closely  related,  and  that  com- 
pounds of  one  of  these  classes  may,  by  suitable 
methods,  be  transformed  into  compounds  of  the 
other  class.  A  classical  example  of  such  a  trans- 
formation is  Berthelot*s  celebrated  synthesis  of 
benzene  itself  from  acetylene,  effected  by  simply 
passing  the  latter  through  red-hot  tubes.  Again, 
the  subdivisions  of  the  two  great  classes  present 
a  notable  parallelism.  Thus,  corresponding  to 
the  fatty  acids,  alcohols,  aldehydes,  ketones,  etc., 
there  are  also  aromatic  acids,  alcohols,  aldehydes, 
ketones,  etc. 

Just  as  the  division  of  organic  compounds 
into  fatty  and  aromatic  is  based  on  a  difference 
in  their  chemical  constitution,  so  is  the  further 
classification  of  the  compounds  belonging  to  each 
of  the  two  great  classes  based  on  constitutional 
similarities  and  dissimilarities. 

The  most  important  classes  of  carbon  com- 
jiounds,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  individual 
compounds  that  are  interesting  because  of  the 
important  rftle  that  they  play  in  the  bodies  of 
animals  and  plants,  or  because  of  their  useful 
applications  in  medicine  and  the  arts,  are  de- 


scribed under  their  special  names.     See  Htdbo- 

CABBONS;  ALOOUOLS;  EtUEBS;  ALDEHYDES;  KE- 
TONES; Acids;  Estebs;  Amides;  Amines; 
Oboano-Metallic  Compounds;  Cabbohydbates ; 
Phenols;  Diazo-Compounds ;  etc.  Besides  the 
derivatives  of  methane  and  of  benzene,  the  deriva- 
tives of  naphthalene,  anthracene,  pyridine,  and 
quinoline  (qq.v.)  deserve  mention  here.  For 
history  and  bibliography  of  organic  chemistry, 
see  Chemistbt. 

CAB^ONDALE.  A  city  in  Jackson  County, 
111.,  92  miles  southeast  of  Saint  Louis,  Mo., 
on  the  Illinois  Central  and  other  railroads 
(Map:  Illinois,  C  6) .  It  is  the  seat  of  the  South- 
ern Illinois  Normal  University,  which  has  a 
good  library,  museum,  laboratories,  and  other 
well-equipped  buildings.  The  city  has  flour-mills, 
iron-works,  and  other  industrial  establishments, 
is  the  centre  of  an  agricultural  and  coal-mining 
region,  and  ships  coal,  fruit,  flour,  grain,  etc 
Population,  in  1800,  2382;  in  1000,  3318. 

CABBONDALE.  A  city  in  Lackawanna 
County,  Pa.,  16  miles  northeast  of  Scran  ton; 
near  the  head  of  the  Lackawanna  River,  and  on 
the  Erie,  the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  and  the  New 
York,  Ontario  and  Western  railroads  (Map: 
Pennsylvania,  F  2).  It  is  in  the  centre  of  one 
of  the  most  important  anthracite  coal-mining 
districts  in  the  State,  and  has  silk-mill^ 
foundries  and  machine-shops,  car-shops,  etc.  The 
city  has  a  public  librar}%  Emergency  Hospital, 
and  a  small  park  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  con- 
taining a  soldiers'  monument.  Settled  in  1824, 
Carbondale  was  incorporated  in  1851.  It  is  gov- 
erned by  a  mayor,  elected  every  three  years,  and  a 
bicameral  city' council.  The  mayor,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  council,  appoints  policemen  and  the 
health  board ;  the  council  elects  the  city  engineer, 
clerk,  and  attorney;  all  other  offices  are  filled 
by  popular  election.  Population,  in  1800,  10,833 ; 
in  1900,  13,636. 

CABBON  DISXn/PHIDEy  or  Bisulphide 
{carbon  -f  disulphide,  from  Gk.  </-,  di-,  double 
-i-  aulphidCf  and  bisulphide,  from  Lat.  bi-,  double 
4-  sulphide),  CS2.  An  unstable  compound  of 
carbon  and  sulphur,  analogous  to  carbon  dioxide,, 
whose  formula  is  CO,.  It  may  be  prepared  by 
passing  the  vapors  of  sulphur  over  charcoal  kept 
at  a  red  heat.  On  a  large  scale  it  is  prepared  as 
follows:  A  cast-iron  cylinder  containing  char- 
coal is  placed  in  a  furnace  and  heated  to  the  re- 
quired temperature.  The  cylinder  is  provided 
with  two  tubes,  through  one  of  which  sulphur 
vapors  or  pieces  of  sulphur  are  introduced,  while 
the  other  serves  as  an  exit  for  the  vapors  of  car- 
bon disulphide,  which  are  liquefied  in  a  suit- 
able condenser.  Pure  carbon  disulphide  is  a 
heavy  colorless  liquid  of  a  rather  pleasant  etheric 
odor ;  the  ordinary  preparations,  however,  have  a 
most  sickening  smell,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
impurities.  The  specific  gravity  of  tne  purified 
compound  at  0°  C.  is  1.293.  It  has  a  high  re- 
fracting power  and  mixes  in  all  proportions  with 
absolute  alcohol,  ether,  hydrocarbons,  and  other 
organic  liquids.  It  is  an  excellent  solvent  for 
many  substances,  such  as  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
india-rubber,  gutta-percha,  the  resins,  fats,  etc. 
Water  does  not  mix  with  it,  and  alcohol  contain- 
ing a  considerable  amount  of  water  dissolves  it 
only  to  a  limited  extent.  The  boiling-point  of 
carbon  disulphide  is  46°  C.  At  high  temperatures 
it  dissociates  into  its  constituents,  carbon  and 
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sulphur.  With  the  sulphides  of  the  alkali  metals 
in  aqueous  solution  it  forms  compounds  analo- 
gous to  the  carbonates  and  called  thiocarbo- 
nates;  the  formula  of  potassium  thiocarbonate 
is  KfiCS,;  that  of  potassium  carbonate  being 
KjCO,.  The  thiocarbonates  are  used  for  destroy- 
ing vermin.  Carbon  disulphide  is  largely  used 
as  a  solvent,  in  preparing  fats,  extracting  vege- 
table oils,  etc.  It  mav  also  be  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  low  temperatures ;  if  evap- 
orated rapidly,  as  by  passing  a  current  of  dry  air 
through  it,  its  temperature  is  reduced  as  low  as 
00°  below  zero  Centigrade.  Owing  to  high  re- 
^fracting  power,  it  is  employed  for  scientific  pur- 
*  poses  in  optics.  Mixed  with  nitric  oxide  its 
vapors  give  a  bright  bluish-white  flame  which 
has  been  employed  for  photographic  purposes. 

CABBONEAB,  kar^on-$r.  A  port  of  entry 
on  Conception  Bay,  Newfoundland,  25  miles 
northwest  of  Saint  John's  (Map:  Newfoundland, 
G  5).    Population,  in  1891,  4127;  in  1901,  3703. 

CABB019^IC-ACID  GAS,  or  Carbon  Dioxide 
(carbon  -f-  dioxide,  from  Gk.  dl-,  di-,  double  + 
oxide)  ^  Choke- Damp,  or  Fixed  Aib.  A  gaseous 
compound  of  carbon  and  oxygen  represented  by 
the  formula  COa.  It  occurs  in  the  free  state 
as  a  constituent  of  atmospheric  air,  and  in  solu- 
tion in  sea-water  and  mineral  springs.  It  is 
largely  evolved  from  fissures  in  the  earth,  espe- 
cially in  volcanic  districts;  in  certain  localities 
in  Java  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Laach, 
near  the  Rhine,  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide 
evolved  is  so  great  that  birds  attempting  to  fiy 
across  the  poisonous  spots  drop  dead.  The  fa- 
mous Dog  Grotto,  near  Naples/ is  likewise  filled 
to  a  certain  heip;ht  with  carbonic-acid  gas,  by 
which  dogs  brought  into  the  grotto  are  rendered 
insensible  in  a  few  seconds.  The  experiment  is 
often  performed,  on  payment  of  a  small  fee,  for 
the  amusement  of  travelers.  The  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid  normally  contained  in  atmospheric 
air  is  relatively  small — 10,000  volumes  of  air 
contain  about  3  volumes  of  carbon  dioxide;  or, 
which  is  the  same,  10,000  parts  by  weight  of 
air  contain  about  4.5  parts  by  weight  of  carbon 
dioxide.  Animals  constantly  add  to  this  by 
respiration;  plants,  on  the  contrary,  absorb  the 
gas,  which  they  transform,  with  the  aid  of  light, 
into  oxidizable  food-matter.  As  a  result,  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere  tends 
to  remain  constant.  However,  the  principal 
cause  of  the  constancy  of  the  composition  of  our 
atmosphere  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  water  of 
the  ocean  contains  immense  quantities  of  free 
carbonic  acid.  If  the  amount  of  the  latter  in 
the  air  should  rise  above  the  normal,  the  excess 
would  be  dissolved  in  the  sea;  conversely,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  the  gas  w^ould  escape  from  the 
water  if  the  amount  in  the  air  phould  fall  below 
the  normal.  Slight  variations,  however,  have 
been  observed.  Thus,  in  elev;ited  places  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  is  usually  smaller  than 
near  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the  vicinity  of 
forests,  too,  especially  in  summer,  the  air  con- 
tains somewhat  less  carbonic  acid  than  the  air 
in  cities. 

The  average  amount  of  carbonic  acid  produced 
in  twenty-four  hours  by  man  is  about  900  grams, 
the  amount  given  out  during  the  day  being  con- 
siderably greater  than  that  produced  during 
sleep,  it  has  been  recently  suggested  that  the 
air  in  closed  rooms  may  be  continually  purified 


and  renewed  by  the  use  of  sodium  peroxide,  a 
substance  which  has  the  property  of  absorbing 
carbonic  acid  and  of  giving  off  an  equivalent 
amount  of  pure  oxygen.  The  total  amount  of 
free  carbonic  acid  in  nature  is  obviously  very 
great.  But  even  larger  quantities,  probably, 
exist  combined  in  the  forms  of  carbonates,  such 
as  chalk  and  limestone,  forming  part  of  the  solid 
crust  of  the  earth.  For  experimental  purposes 
carbon  dioxide  is  most  easily  prepared  by  the 
action  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  on  chips  of 
marble  (calcium  carbonate).  The  large  quanti- 
ties of  carbonic  acid  employed  in  the  arts  are 
prepared  in  several  different  ways.  Usually  di- 
lute sulphuric  acid  is  made  to  act  on  some  porous 
variety  of  calcium  carbonate,  such  as  chalk.  In 
the  manufacture  of  mineral  waters,  magnesite  or 
the  densest  varieties  of  dolomite  are  employed, 
as  they  are  liable  to  contain  a  smaller  amount 
of  organic  matter  than  other  materials.  The 
carbonic  acid  used  in  sugar-manufactories  for 
precipitating  lime  is  made  by  burning  charcoal ; 
the  gas  evolved  from  lime-kilns,  or  that  produced 
by  fermentation,  is  largely  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  Carbonic  acid  is  also  extensively  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  soda.  The  gas  employed 
in  making  artificial  mineral  waters  (q.v.)  must 
be  carefullv  purified  by  passing  it  through 
solutions  of  potassium  permanganate,  which  re- 
tains all  organic  impurities  without  attacking 
the  gas  itself.  Carbonic  acid  does  not  support 
combustion;  it  is,  therefore,  used,  highly  com- 
pressed in  iron  cylinders,  as  a  fire-extinguisher. 
Asides  the  methods  mentioned  above,  carbonic 
acid  may  be  prepared  by  simply  heating  metal- 
lic carbonates;  thus,  in  determining  nitrogen,  in 
organic  analysis,  the  air  is  best  expelled  from 
the  combustion-tube  by  means  of  carbonic  acid 
made  by  heating  sodium  bicarbonate  or  mag- 
nesium carbonate.  Pure  carbon  dioxide  is  a 
colorless  gas  about  one  and  a  half  times  as 
heavy  as  air;  it  has  a  feeble  odor  and  a  slightly 
acid  taste.  Owing  to  its  high  density,  it  does 
not  rapidly  diffuse  through  air,  and  may  be 
poured  like  a  liquid  from  one  vessel  into  an- 
other. When  absorbed  by  plants,  its  carbon  is 
transformed  into  carbohydrates,  while  the  whole 
of  its  oxygen  is  returned  to  the  atmosphere. 
When  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  man  (say 
in  the  form  of  some  mineral  water),  it  has  a 
refreshing  effect,  and  promotes  digestion.  If 
inhaled,  however,  it  i?  supposed  to  decompose 
the  haemoglobin  of  the  blood  and  to  enter  into 
combination  with  the  colored  product  of  decom- 
position called  hopmochromogen.  It  has  been 
shown,  nevertheless,  that  the  animal  organism 
is  capable  of  adapting  itself  in  a  peculiar  way 
to  the  action  of  carbonic  acid;  birds  confined 
within  air-tight  jars  are  capable  of  living  in  an 
atmosphere  in  which  an  anininl  introduced  di- 
rectly from  fresh  air  would  die  in  a  very  short 
time.  The  simplest  way  of  testing  the  air  in 
a  room  is  to  introduce  a  burning  candle;  if  it 
continues  to  burn  quietly  and  with  a  bright 
flame,  the  air  is  pure  and  respirable.  The  amount 
of  carbonic  acid  in  rooms  should  not  exceed  two 
grams  to  the  cubic  meter  of  air.  Water  contain- 
ing free  carbonic  acid  is  capable  of  attack- 
ing many  substances  that  pure  water  cannot 
dissolve.  Many  rock  formations  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  action  of  such  water  on  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  contained  in  them.    Under  ordi* 
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nary  conditions  of  pressure  and  temperature, 
carbon  dioxide  dissolves  in  water  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  Henry;  that  is  to  say,  the 
amount  of  gas  absorbed  is  proportional  to  the 
pressure.  This  shows  that  the  existence  of  the 
hypothetical  compound  of  water  and  carbon  di- 
oxide (H-O  +  CO,  =  HjCO,)  in  the  free  state  is 
highly  improbable,  though  its  derivatives,  the 
carbonates,  are  among  the  substances  commonly 
met  with  in  nature.  At  0"  C.  carbon  dioxide 
is  liquefied  under  a  pressure  of  36  atmospheres. 
The  critical  temperature  was  ascertained  by 
Andrews,  and,  more  recently,  by  Dewar.  The 
latter  investigator  foimd  that  above  31.9*  C.  a 
pressure  of  77  atmospheres  is  necessary  and 
sufficient  to  liquefy  it.  Liquid  carbonic  acid  is  now 
largely  used  in  the  arts.  A  mixture  of  liquid 
carbonic  acid  and  ether,  if  rapidly  evaporated, 
attains  a  temperature  of  about  100"  C.  below 
the  freezing-point  of  water.  Chemically,  car- 
bonic acid  is  a  dibasic  acid  capable  of  forming 
salts  in  which  metallic  elements  are  substituted 
cither  for  one  or  for  both  of  the  hydrogen  atoms. 
These  salts,  called  carbonates ,  are  readily  decom- 
posed by  most  other  acids  known  in  chemistry, 
carbonic  acid  being  one  of  the  weakest  acids 
knoA^'n.  Even  the  so-called  acid  carbonates  of 
sodium  and  potassium  have  a  feebly  alkaline  re- 
action, carbonic  acid  being  incapable  of  neu- 
tralizing the  powerful  alkaline  properties  of 
sodium  or  potassium  hydroxide.  Carbonic  acid 
is  the  earliest  kno'vin  gas.  Paracelsus  and  Van 
Helmont,  who  lived  in  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
knew  that  the  gas  produced  in  burning  charcoal 
was  identical  with  that  evolved  by  limestone 
heated  to  a  high  temperature.  About  the  middle 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century  Joseph  Black  isolated 
it  in  a  perfectly  pure  state.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century  Priestley  discovered 
it  in  the  air,  and  Lavoisier  showed  that  the  same 
gas  was  produced  during  the  combustion  and 
xiecay  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  during 
respiration,  etc.  Faraday  was  the  first  to  liquefy 
it.    See  Chemistry. 

CABBONIC  OXIDE,  CO.  A  gaseous  com- 
pound of  carbon  and  oxygen.  It  does  not  occur 
naturally,  but  may  be  observed  burning  with  a 
pale-blue  flame  in  fireplaces  and  stoves.  During 
the  combustion  of  lower  layers  of  the  fuel,  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  unites  with  the  carbon  of  the 
fuel  to  form  carbonic  acid,  C0»;  and  this  gas, 
rising  through  red-hot  coal,  has  part  of  its 
oxygen  abstracted  by  the  latter,  and,  as  a  re- 
suit^  carbonic  oxide  is  produced,  which,  taking 
fire  on  the  top  of  the  coals,  burns,  abstracting 
more  oxygen  from  the  air  and  re-forming  car- 
bonic acid,  COj. 

Carbonic  oxide  may  be  prepared  by  heating 
either  potassium  ferrocyanide  or  oxalic  acid 
with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  colorless  gas 
somewhat  lighter  than  air,  in  which  it  burns 
with  a  characteristic  bluish  flame.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly poisonous,  forming  a  chemical  compound 
with  the  hflemoglobin  of  the  blood,  and  thus  pre- 
venting the  latter  from  carrving  the  oxygen 
which  is  necessary  for  supporting  the  processes 
of  life.  The  symptoms  of  carbonic-oxide  poison- 
ing are  headache,  dizziness,  and  nausea,  which, 
if  the  inhalation  of  the  gas  is  continued,  ter- 
minate in  death.  Hence  the  great  danger  arising 
from  checking  the  escape  of  the  products  of  com- 
bustion in  stoves  and  furnace?,  or  of  allowing 


illuminating  gas  to  escape  into  rooms.  Ordinary 
coal-gas  contains  about  8  per  cent.,  w-ater-gaa 
about  40  per  cent.,  of  carbonic  cxide.  The  pres- 
ence of  carbonic  oxide  in  the  air  may  be  best 
detected  by  means  of  a  solution  of  palladium 
chloride ;  if  a  cloth  moistened  with  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  this  salt  is  exposed  to  air  containing 
traces  of  the  poisonous  gas,  a  distinct  brown  col- 
oration is  produced.  Among  the  compounds  of  car- 
bon, carbonic  oxide  is  the  only  one  in  which  that 
element  occurs  in  the  divalent  state;  in  all 
other  compounds  carbon  is  quadrivalent.  It  has, 
however,  been  suggested  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  other  element  (oxygen)  contained  in  it  may, 
be  quadrivalent,  though  it  is  generally  found 
combined  as  a  divalent  element.    See  Valency. 

CABBONIF'TBOnS  LIMESTONE  (Lat. 
carlo,  coal  +  ferre,  to  bear),  or  Mountain 
Limestone.  A  term  used  by  Murchison,  Lyell, 
and  others  to  include  much  of  the  middle  and 
lower  portion  of  the  Carboniferous  system 
(q.v.),  as  now  defined. 

CABBONIEEBOUS  SYSTEM.  One  of  the 
main  divisions  of  the  Paleozoic  group  of  rocks, 
comprising  all  strata  that  lie  between  the  De- 
vonian and  Triassic  systems.  The  name  was 
first  used  in  England,  because  of  the  coal-seams 
contained  in  the  strata,  a  characteristic  now 
known  to  be  of  almost  world-"wide  importance. 
The  rocks  of  this  system  include  a  vast  series 
of  sandstones,  shales,  conglomerates,  limestones, 
and  beds  of  coal,  which  are  of  variable  thickness 
and  more  or  less  interbedded.  There  is  seldom 
any  imconformity  between  the  Carboniferous 
and  underlying  IDevonian  rocks  in  either  Europe 
or  America,  and  where  isolated  examples  are 
known,  as  in  parts  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick, Great  Britain,  and  Bohemia,  they  indi- 
cate local  disturbances.  Coincident  with  this 
absence  of  any  great  stratigraphical  break, 
there  is  also  a  gradual  transition  from  the  De- 
vonian to  the  Carboniferous  faunas.  The  rocks 
often  show  a  basin-shaped  arrangement,  and  in 
some  areas,  as  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania, 
there  is  intense  folding;  but  still  there  are 
thousands  of  square  miles  in  China,  western 
North  America,  and  Russia  which  are  under 
lain  by  nearly  horizontal  Carboniferous  strata. 

The  diflferent  types  of  Carboniferous  rocks 
mentioned  above  are  divisible  into  two  geiieral 
groups — ^viz.:  (1)  Marine  sediments,  usually 
limestones,  containing  many  invertebrate  re- 
mains, such  as  corals,  mollusks,  encrinites,  etc 
The  abundance  of  coral  remains  in  some  of  them 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  represent  fossil 
coral  reefs.  These  Carboniferous  limestones 
sometimes  assume  great  thickness,  as  in  Great 
Britain  and  western  North  America.  (2)  Shal- 
low-water deposits,  such  as  sandstones,  con- 
glomerates, or  shales,  deposited  in  shore  waters 
or  estuaries.  These  shallow  estuaries  or  lagoons, 
by  the  formation  of  land  across  their  mouth, 
often  became  converted  into  seacoast  swamps 
in  which  there  was  a  profuse  growth  of  tall 
plants.  These  swamps  were  often  of  enormous 
extent,  but  at  times  the  long-continued  swamp 
growth  became  temporarily  interrupted  by  the 
deposition  of  clay  washed  in  either  by  floodcnl 
rivers  or  by  the  muddy  waters  of  the  sea  break- 
ing in.  Or,  again,  the  sinking  of  the  area  below 
the  ocean  level  may  have  caused  the  accumula- 
tion of  much  sediment  over  the  swamp  growth. 
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Subsequently  the  plant  accumulation  became 
changed  to  coal,  and  the  clay  to  shale.  We  find 
records  of  these  changes  at  the  present  day  in 
the  alternating  coal  and  shale  Feams. 

Carboniferous  rocks  are  widely  distributed 
over  the  globe,  underlying  wide  areas  in  North 
America,  South  America,  Europe,  China,  Africa, 
and  Australia.  In  classifying  the  rocks  of  these 
areas,  the  divisions  of  the  first  order  are  the 
same,  but  the  smaller  divisions  are  commonly 
local  ones.  The  first  order  division  consists  in 
grouping  the  Carboniferous  into : 

(1)  Sub-Carboniferous,  known  also  as  Lower 
Carboniferous,  and  Mississippian. 

(2)  Carboniferous  proper.  Coal  Measures,  or 
Pennsylvanian. 

(3)  Permian,  Upper  Carboniferous,  or  Dyas. 
The  Permian  is  considered  by  some  European 

geologists  as  a  separate  system,  coequal  with 
the  Carboniferous;  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  it 
is,  however,  inseparable  from  the  upper  non-coal- 
bearing  fossil  if erous  limestones  of  the  Mississip- 
pian stage.  In  the  United  States  the  Carbonifer- 
ous sections  along  the  Appalachians  and  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  are  divided  as  follows:  Penn- 
sylvania— Sub-CaVboniferous,  (1)  Pocono  sand- 
stone; (2)  Mauch  Chunk  sandstone  and  shale; 
Carboniferous,  (1)  Pottsville  conglomerate  or 
millstone  grit;  (2)  Lower  productive  measures, 
including  coal,  shale,  and  sandstones;  (3)  Lower 
barren  measures,  including  sandstones  and 
<«hale8;  (4)  Upper  productive  measures,  includ- 
ing coal,  shale,  and  sandstones;  Permian  or 
Upper  barren  measures.  Mississippi  Valley  — 
Sub-Carboniferous,  (1)  Kinderhook;  (2)  Osage, 
including  (a)  Burlington;  (b)  Keokuk;  (c) 
Warsaw;  (3)  St.  Louis  group;  (4)  Chester  or 
Kaskaakia  group.  Carboniferous,  (1)  Millstone 
grit;  (2)  Coal  measures:  Permian. 

In  the  United  States  the  Carboniferous  is 
found  underlying  a  number  of  areas.  In  Rhode 
Island  there  is  a  small  one  of  highly  metamor* 
phosed  rocks,  in  which  the  coal-l^s  have  been 
nearly  changed  to  anthracite.  A  large  area  ex- 
tends from  Pennsylvania  southward  to  Alabama, 
and  westward  to  Missouri  and  Arkansas  and 
Texas.  Along  the  Appalachians  the  prevailing 
rocks  of  this  area  are  sandstones  and  shales, 
which  contain  many  coal-seams  and  are  much 
folded;  but  westward  the  folds  die  out,  and 
limestones  begin  to  predominate.  Workable 
beds  of  coal  are  found  in  all  the  States  of  this 
area.  In  the  Mississippi  Valley  the  crinoidal 
lonestones  are  important  members.  The  Car- 
boniferous section  shows  a  variable  thickness, 
baring  a  maximum  of  nearly  8000  feet  in  Penn- 
srlvaniaf  and  only  1200  to  1500  in  Illinois. 
Near  Pottsville,  Pa.,  there  are  twenty- five  coal- 
beds,  whose  aggregate  thickness  is  164  feet.  In 
Alabama  there  are  seventeen  in  one  field.  In 
the  Western  interior  region,  especially  near  the 
summits  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  there  are 
Carboniferous  strata  consisting  mostly  of  lime- 
stones, with  no  coal.  There  are  also  scattered 
areas  in  the  Great  Basin  region,  and  along  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  in  the  Arctic  region.  The 
coal-beds  are  usually  underlain  by  clay-beds, 
in  which  are  sometimes  found  the  upright  roots 
*nd  trunks  of  trees  that  grew  in  the  Carbonif- 
*Kms  swamp. 

In  Europe,  the  coal  measures  of  England  are 
8000  to  6000  feet  thick,  increasing  even  to  12,000 
Vol.  rv.— 14. 


feet  in  South  Wales.  The  Permiar  beds  in 
Russia  are  of  enormous  extent,  covering  an 
area  twice  as  large  as  France.  Carboniferous 
rocks  also  occur  in  Germany,  France,  Belgium, 
and  Austria.  In  China  they  extend  over  many 
thousand  square  miles  as  vast  tablelands,  and 
contain  perhaps  the  richest  coal  deposits  of  the 
world.  They  are  also  extensively  developed  in 
India,  and  in  Australia  and  Africa. 

Both  animal  and  vegetable  remains  are  abun- 
dant in  the  Carboniferous,  and  are  in  many  cases 
well  preserved.  The  abundance  of  the  latter  is 
easily  understood  when  we  remember  that  coal 
has  been  formed  by  the  accumulation  of  vege- 
table matter,  and  we  consequently  find  the  plant 
fossils  in  the  coal  itself,  as  well  as  the  inclos- 
ing beds.  There  is  a  great  imiformity  of  char- 
acter in  the  plant  life,  the  same  genera  and  often 
the  same  species  occurring  in  v/idely  separated 
regions.  About  2000  species  are  known  which, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  plants  of  doubtful 
relationship,  may  be  referred  to  the  following 
families:  Equisetaceje,  lycopods,  conifera,  ana 
ferns.  Of  the  equisetaceae,  the  most  abundant 
genus  was  Calamites  (q.v.),  which  included  sev- 
eral species  of  large,  tapering,  reed-like  plants 
that  apparently  flourished  on  the  borders  of  the 
coal  swamps.  The  lycopods  were  represented  by 
the  Sigillaria  (q.v.)  and  the  Lepidodendron 
(q.v.),  closely  related  genera  that  are  believed 
to  have  furnished  a  large  part  of  the  material 
for  the  formation  of  coal.  The  Sigillaria  had 
gently  tapering,  fluted  stems,  which  grew  to  a 
height  of  50  feet  or  more,  and  had  a  diameter 
of  5  feet.  The  bases  of  the  tnmks,  with  their 
radiating  roots,  are  often  found  in  the  clay  that 
underlies  the  coal-seams,  and  for  a  long  time 
they  were  supposed  to  be  a  distinct  species. 
( See  Stigm ABiA. )  The  Lepidodendron  bore  a  great 
resemblance  in  structure  and  appearance  to  the 
club-moss  of  the  present  day,  but  it  attained 
gigantic  proportions.  Conifers  were  probably 
abundant  in  Carboniferous  times;  they  differed 
widely,  however,  from  existing  conifers,  and  bore 
nut-like  fruits,  which  have  l^en  frequently  pre- 
served. (See  Trigonocarpus.)  The  genus  Oor- 
daites,  which  appears  to  have  been  very  abun- 
dant, is  classed  by  some  botanists  with  the  co- 
nifers; by  others,  with  the  cycads.  The  fern 
family  was  represented  by  a  large  variety  of 
species,  some  of  which  were  tree-ferns.  The 
most  common  forms  were  Sphenopteris,  Cyclop^ 
teris,,  Neuropteris,  Odontopteris,  and  Pecopteris. 
The  animal  remains  of  the  Carboniferous  system 
are  both  numerous  and  well  preserved,  but  they 
are  found  in  greatest  abundance  in  the  Sub- 
Carboniferous  limestones.  Corals  and  crinoids 
are  numerous,  both  as  regards  individuals  and 
species,  and  in  places  constitute  great  thicknesses 
of  rock.  More  than  650  species  of  crinoids  have 
been  described  from  the  Sub-Carboniferous  of 
America  alone.  Among  the  brachiopods,  Pro- 
ductus,  Spirifer,  and  Chonetes  are  most  numer- 
ous, while  molliisks 'are  represented  by  cephalo- 
pods,  gastropods,  and  lamellibranchs,  some  spe- 
cies of  which  pass  out  of  existence  at  the  close 
of  the  period.  Trilobites  are  present,  but  not 
in  such  variety  as  in  the  earlier  Paleozoic 
times,  and  they  diminish  rapidly  toward  the  end. 
Crustaceans  are  abundant,  especially  Beyrichia 
and  Estheria,  and  they  show  a  rapid  develop- 
ment. Insects  appear  fo  have  flourished  in  great 
numbers;    the   known  varieties   include   spiders. 
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scorpions,  dragon- flies,  grasshoppers,  and  cock- 
roacnes.  Among  fishes,  the  ganoids  and  selachi- 
ans are  represented.  The  ganoids,  having  their 
entire  surface  covered  with  scales,  were  numer- 
ous; some  of  them  inhabited  shallow  water  near 
the  shore,  and  fed  on  crustaceans  and  shell-fish, 
for  crushing  which  they  had  a  formidable  appa- 
ratus of  conical  teeth  of  a  very  complicated 
structure.  Others  were  inhabitants  of  deep 
water,  and  were  more  powerful  and  predaceous 
and  more  rapid  in  their  movements.  Their  jaws 
were  produced  into  a  long  snout,  like  the  croco- 
dile of  the  Ganges,  and  armed  with  a  double 
series  of  enormous  teeth,  which  were  sometimes 
as  much  as  4  inches  long  by  2  inches  broad,  as  in 
Megalichthys  (q.v.),  dimensions  rarely  attained 
even  by  the  largest  kno^vn  reptiles.  Associated 
with  these  were  a  great  number  of  sharks  belong- 
ing to  the  CestraciontidiB,  a  family  of  which  we 
have  only  a  single  living  representative.  (See 
Cestraciont.  )  They  had  a  long,  bony  spine, 
to  strengthen  the  dorsal  fin,  and  this  enabled 
them  to  turn  speedily  in  the  water,  as  they  re- 
quired to  do  in  seizing  their  prey.  These 
spines  are  often  found  fossil.  The  only  remains 
referred  to  a  higher  division  of  the  animal  king- 
dom yet  found  belong  to  the  saurian  Stego- 
cephalia  (q.v.).  The  Carboniferous  also  con- 
tarns  the  first  traces  of  amphibians.  Of  these, 
only  footprints  were  found  in  the  Lower  Carbon- 
iferous, but  in  the  coal  measures  the  actual  bones 
were  met  with.  The  Permian  beds  of  both  Europe 
and  America  have  furnished  the  first  reptilian 
remains;  these  belonged  to  the  tribe  Rhyncoce- 
phalia,  which  is  now  nearly  extinct. 

The  alternation  of  rocks  of  different  character 
show  that  oscillations  of  the  land  surface  must 
have  been  extensive  and  long  continued,  though 
not  violent.  Thus  the  great  beds  of  coal  indicate 
a  period  of  inland  shallow  water  in  which 
swampy  conditions  existed.  These  must  have 
corftinued  for  a  long  period,  for  the  coal-beds  are 
often  very  thick,  and  it  has  been  calculated  that 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  coal  means  at  least  one 
inch  of  plant  accumulation.  That  these  swamp 
areas  became  at  times  submerged  to  some  depth, 
due  to  the  sinking  of  the  land,  is  indicated  by  the 
pressure  of  limestone-beds  over  them.  The  cli- 
mate that  predominated  during  the  Carbonifer- 
ous was  one  of  warmth  and  moisture,  with  the 
percentage  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere 
somewhat  greater  than  it  is  now.,  but  not  neces- 
sarily excessive.  • 

The  great  importance  of  the  economic  min- 
erals in  the  Carboniferous  has  had  much  to  do 
with  our  extensive  knowledge  of  it.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  400,000  square  miles  of 
the  earth's  surface  underlain  by  productive  coal- 
fields. (See  Coal.)  In  addition  to  the  coal  de- 
posits, many  other  useful  minerals  are  found  in 
the  Carboniferous  of  the  United  States.  The 
clay-beds  associated  with  the  coal-seams  afford 
valuable  supplies  of  fire-clays,  pottery-clays,  and 
brick-clays;  iron  ores  are  found  in  Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky,  and  Ohio.  Building-stones  are  quar- 
ried in  the  Carboniferous  of  many  States,  the 
sandstones  of  Berea,  Ohio,  being  specially  impor- 
tant. The  Lower  Carboniferous  strata  furnish 
salt  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  West  Virginia,  and 
zinc  ore  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Arkansas. 

Consult:  Dana,  ManuaVof  Geology  (New  York, 
1896)  ;   Geikie,   Text-hook  of  Geology    (London, 


1893)  ;  United  States  Geological  Survey  Bulletin 
No.  80  (Washington,  1891).  See  Coal;  Geol- 
ogy; Clay;  Ibon. 

CABBONSy  Electbic  Light.     See  Euectric 
Lighting. 

CABBOBTrNDIJM.  A  compound  of  carbon 
and  silicon  with  the  formula  SiC,  the  two  ele- 
ments being  united  atom  to  atom.  It  crystallizes 
in  small  rhombohedral  plates  of  hexagonal  out- 
line, which  may  be  colored  by  impurities  in 
various  shades  of  blue  or  green.  The  substance, 
possessing  a  hardness  that  exceeds  that  of  the 
ruby,  is  largely  used  as  a  substitute  for  emery 
and  corundum  for  abrasive  purposes.  It  is  manu- 
factured in  an  electric  furnace  by  exposing  a  mix- 
ture of  carbon  and  sand  to  a  high  and  long-con- 
tinued heat.  The  crystals  are  crushed,  and  the 
powder  digested  with* dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  re- 
move impurities;  after  which  it  may  be  made 
into  wheels,  polishing  cloth,  etc.  The  output  in 
1900  by  the  works  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  was. 
2,401,000  pounds,  valued  at  $216,000.  Carborun- 
dum was  first  obtained  by  E.  S.  Acheson  in  1890» 
during  a  series  of  experiments  for  the  production 
of  artificial  diamonds. 

C ABBOT  (Pers.  qarHhahy  a  sort  of  bottle). 
A  large  glass  bottle,  cased  in  wicker,  or  pro- 
tected by  a  wooden  box,  used  to  contain  acids  or 
other  corrosive  liquids,  such  as  sulphuric  acid 
(oil  of  vitriol).  A  carboy  of  sulphuric  acid  con- 
tains about  160  pounds  of  that  acid. 

CABBUNCLE  (OF.,  from  Lat.  carhunculus, 
gem,  from  car6o,  coal).  A  name  applied  to  the 
scarlet  and  crimson  varieties  of  garnet  when  cut 
with  a  convex  face  (en  cahochon).  The  ancients 
applied  the  name  indiscriminately  to  all  red  and 
fiery  stones,  as  spinel  and  Oriental  ruby.  Car- 
buncles were  highly  prized  for  their  supposed 
mysterious  power  of  giving  out  light  in  dark- 
ness. According  to  the  Talmud,  the  only  light 
that  Noah  had  in  the  ark  was  furnished  by  car- 
buncles and  other  precious  stones.  The  famous 
necklace  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  had  a  lustrous 
carbuncle  as  a  pendant. 

CABBUNCLE  (Lat.  carhunculus,  a  little 
coal).  An  acute  inflammation  of  the  cellular 
or  connective  tissue  beneath  the  skin,  that  may 
occur  on  any  part  of  the  body,  but  is  more 
frequent  on  dorsal  surfaces,  especially  on  the 
back  of  the  neck  and  shoulders.  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  two  most  prominent  symptoms — 
redness  and  burning  pain.  It  quite  closely  re- 
sembles, especially  in  its  early  stages,  the  com- 
mon furuncle,  or  boil,  but  the  symptoms,  both 
local  and  general,  are  much  more  severe.  The 
development  of  the  carbuncle  is  accompanied  by 
constitutional  disturbances,  such  as  chills,  fever, 
aching,  and  general  malaise.  The  severity  of 
the  inflammation  varies,  and  is  regularly"  ac- 
companied by  death  of  a  portion  of  the  tissue. 
The  first  local  manifestation  consists  in  slight 
swelling  and  redness.  The  part  feels  hard,  and 
this  hardness  extends  deeply  into  the  tissues. 
As  the  local  lesion  advances,  the  redness  as- 
sumes a  dark  purple  or  livid  hue,  and  several 
small  blisters  appear  on  the  surface.  These  open 
and  discharge  a  thin,  viscid  fluid,  rarely  pus. 
At  the  centre  of  the  carbimcle  the  tissue  usually 
dies,  and,  becoming  gangrenous,  constitutes  the 
*coTe.'  This  central  area  is  generally  quite  ex- 
tensive, and  consists  of  an  infiltration  of  a  mass 
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of  tissue,  all  of  which  slough?  away  in  time. 
The  entire  area  of  the  carbuncle  usually  be- 
comes fixed  quite  early  in  its  development,  and 
the  carbuncle  limits  itself  to  that  area.  The 
treatment  of  carbuncle  is  both  surgical  and  medi- 
cal, the  former  consisting  in  free  incisions,  pack- 
ing with  gauze,  and  antiseptic  dressings;  the 
latter,  in  general,  tonic  treatment. 

CABCAQ£in?E,  k&rlcA-Han^tli.  A  town  of 
Valencia,  Spain,  situated  about  25  miles  south 
of  the  city  of  Valencia,  and  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Jficar  (Map:  Spain,  E  3).  It  is  well 
built,  with  good  streets,  and  has  a  palace  be- 
longing to  the  Marquis  of  Calzada.  It  produces 
linen,  silk,  and  woolen,  and  has  a  population  of 
(1900)    12,351. 

CABCAJOU,  kar'kA-jS^  (Fr.  form  of  the 
American- Indian  name).  A  Canadian  name  for 
the  wolverine,  sometimes  improperly  applied, 
especially  by  the  older  writers,  to  the  panther. 
8ee  W  oLViau^E. 

CAB^CANET  (Low  Lat.  carc[h]annum,  a 
collar  of  jewels,  OHG.  querca,  throat) .  A  jeweled 
chain  or  necklace.  Venice  was  famous  for  the 
manufacture  of  carcanets  in  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury. 

CABCANO,  kar-ka^nd,  Qiulio  (1812-84).  An 
Italian  author,  bom  in  Milan.  He  was  appoint- 
ed professor  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Milan  in  1859,  and  became  a  Senator  in  1870. 
His  publications  include  tragedies,  which  met 
with  little  success;  translations  of  Shakespeare's 
plays;  yolumes  of  poetry,  of  which  the  best 
known  i»  his  Poesie  varte  edite  ed  inedite  (2 
vols.,  1860-70)  ;  and  romances,  for  which  he  is 
chiefly  celebrated,  and  which  are  distinguished 
by  their  charming  pictures  of  family  life  in  Italy. 
A  complete  edition  of  his  works  (Milan,  1892) 
appeared  after  his  death.  (Consult:  Rizzi,  Prefa- 
tione  alle  Uttere  di  Giulio  Carcano  (Milan,  1887), 
and  Prina,  Oiulio  Carcano  (Florence,  1884). 

GABCAB,  k«r^ftr.  A  city  of  Ob(i,  Philip- 
pines,  23  mUes  southwest  of  Cebtl,  the  capital 
of  the  province.  It  is  situated  on  the  eastern 
toast  of  the  island,  near  the  Bay  of  Carcar.  The 
city  was  founded  in  1624.    Population,  in  1898, 


CABCA88  (OF.  carcoia,  quiver,  from  Med. 
lAt.  carcassium,  a  corruption  of  taroasiua,  from 
Pers.  iarkaah^  quiver,  by  association  with  Med. 
Lat.  carcasBtum,  carcass).  An  incendiary  shell 
filled  with  a  fiercely  burning  composition  consist* 
ing  of  saltpetre,  sulphur,  resin,  turpentine,  anti- 
mony, and  tallow,  and  generally  designed  to  be 
fired  from  a  mortar.  It  had  usually  three  large 
vents,  through  which  the  flame  escaped.  In  some 
carcasses  the  vents  were  fitted  with  short  barrels 
loaded  with  balls,  so  arranged  as  to  discharge 
their  contents  at  the  time  desired. 

CABGAS80NNE,  kfir'k&'s^n^  Capital  of  the 
I>epartment  of  Aude  (Languedoc),  France,  and 
■ee  of  a  bishop,  on  the  river  Aude  and  the  Canal 
dn  Midi,  about  55  miles  southeast  of  Toulouse 
(Map:  France,  J  8).  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts— the  old  and  new  towns.  The  modem 
town  is  well  built,  with  streets  running  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  squares  adorned  with  trees, 
pleasant  boulevards,  and  several  marble  foim- 
tatna.  The  old  town,  built  on  a  height,  is  much 
more  picturesque,  with  its  double  line  of  walls 
tad  towers,  some  parts  of  them  dating  from  the 


time  of  the  Visigoths,  and  the  rest,  with  the 
castle,  from  the  Eleventh  or  Twelfth  Century. 
Other  conspicuous  buildings  are  the  lately  re- 
stored cathedral  of  Saint  Nazaire  (Eletenth 
(>entury),  the  court-house,  the  prefecture,  and 
the  curious  old  market.  The  town  contains  a 
lyceum,  a  teachers'  college,  a  seminary,  and  a 
public  library  of  36,600  printed  volumes  and 
389  manuscripts,  and  a  museum.  The  cloth 
manufactures  are  important,  employing  a  large 
number  of  operatives.  Carcassonne  has  also 
manufactures  of  paper,  leather,  linen,  and  soap, 
and  considerable  trade  in  wine,  brandy,  and  dried 
fruit.  The  whole  department  is  represented  at 
the  November  fair,  where  horses,  grain,  iron, 
and  ironware  are  sold  in  great  quantity.  Popu- 
lation, in  1901,  30,720.  The  ancient  name  of  the 
town  was  Carcaso.  It  was  a  place  of  some  note 
in  the  time  of  Caesar.  Consult:  Viollet-le-Duc, 
Carcassonne  (Paris,  1858) ;  Peixotto,  "Carcas- 
sonne," in  Scrihner's  Magazine,  Vol.  XXIX« 
(New  York,  1901). 

CABCHEMISHy  kftr-kSm^sh.  The  northern 
capital  of  the  ancient  Hittite  nation,  and  for  a 
long  time  an  important  trading  centre.  It  waa 
situated  on  the  Euphrates  not  far  from  the  point 
where  that  river  approached  nearest  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. As  early  as  in  the  period  of  the  Egyp- 
tian campaigns  in  Syria,  which  began  c.1800  B.C., 
Carchemish  was  in  existence,  and  Thotmes  III. 
makes  mention  of  having  taken  some  of  its  in- 
habitants as  prisoners.  About  b.o.  1120  Tiglath- 
pileser  I.  of  Assvria  defeated  the  Carchemish ites 
and  plundered  the  citv,  but  despite  this,  the  city 
and  the  district  of  which  it  was  the  centre  con- 
tinued to  give  the  Assyrians  considerable  trouble, 
and  it  was  not  until  B.c.  717  that  Sargon  II. 
finally  put  an  end  to  the  Hittite  power.  It  was 
at  Carcnemish  that  King  Josiah  (B.C.  669)  met 
defeat  and  death  at  the  hands  of  Necho  of  Egypt 
(II.  Chron.  xxxv.),  and  here  Nebuchadnezzar 
overcame  Necho  four  years  afterwards  ( Jer.  xlvi. 
2)  (B.O.  605).  Carchemish  has  been  identified 
with  Jerablus,  or  Jerabis,  a  village  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Euphrates  not  far  from  Biredjik. 
The  meaning  of  the  name  has  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained, though  the  first  element,  Kar,  in  all  prob- 
ability signifies,  as  in  many  Semitic  names,  *fort- 
ress.'  The  town  was  formerly  incorrectly  sup- 
jiosed  to  be  identical  with  the  classical  Circesium. 

CAB'CINO^MA.     See  Tumob. 

CABa)AMINE.  See  Cress. 

CABDAMOM  (Fr.  cardamome,  Lat.  cardamo^ 
mum,  Gk.  KopddtuafMP,  kardam6mony  from  Gk. 
Kdp9afM¥,  kardamon,  a  cress  -\-  AfuafMr^  amOmon, 
a  spice-plant).  The  capsule  of  certain  species 
of  plants  of  the  order  Zingiberaceac,  and  belong- 
ing to  at  least  two  genera — Amomum  and  Elet- 
taria.  Cardamoms  are  three-celled,  and  contain 
nimierous  wrinkled  seeds,  which  form  an  aro- 
matic, pungent  spice,  weaker  than  pepper,  and 
with  a  peculiar  but  agreeable  taste.  On  ac- 
count of  their  cordial  and  stimulant  properties, 
they  are  employed  in  medicine  very  generally, 
to  qualify  other  medicines.  They  are  also  used 
in  confectionery,  although  not  to  a  great  extent. 
In  Asia  they  are  a  favorite  condiment,  and  in 
the  north  of  Germany  they  are  used  in  almost 
every  household  to  flavor  pastry.  The  cardamom 
recognized  in  the  British  and  American  pharma- 
copoeias and  called  true  or  official  cardamom 
— also   knoNvn   in  commerce   as   Malabar  carda* 
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mom  —  is  the  produce  of  Elettaria  repens,  or 
Elettaria  cardamomum,  a  native  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Malabar,  and  is  cultivated  in  India, 
Ceylon,  etc.  The  seeds  depend  for  their  qualities 
on  a  peculiar,  pungent  essential  oil,  call^  oil  of 
cardamom,  which  may  be  obtained  from  them 
by  distilling  with  water,  and  which,  when  fresh, 
is  colorless.  They  also  contain  10  per  cent, 
fixed  oil.  Other  kinds  of  cardamom  occur  in 
commerce,  but  none  is  equal  to  the  true  carda- 
mom in  commercial  value.  The  different  kinds 
of  cardamom  differ  not  only  in  strength,  but  in 
the  character  of  their  aroma,  though  the  plants 
producing  them  have  much  general  similarity. 

CAB^ANy    Jebome,    often    referred    to    as 

IIlEBONYMUS    CaBDANUS    Or    GiBOLAMO    CaBDAI90 

(1501-7G).  An  Italian  mathematician,  bom  at 
Pavia,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Facio  Cardan,  a 
jurist.  He  was  at  once  an  astrologer  and  a  genu- 
ine philosopher;  a  gambler  and  charlatan,  and 
a  true  devotee  of  science.  As  early  as  1523  Car- 
dan taught  mathematics  at  Pavia.  In  1526  he 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  at  Padua, 
and  spent  the  following  seven  years  practicing 
medicine  at  Sacco.  Here  Cardan  met  his  wife, 
and  is  said  to  have  squandered  her  fortune  in 
gambling.  In  1534  he  was*  appointed  to  the  chair 
of  mathematics  at  Milan,  and  while  holding  this 
post,  and  at  the  same  time  practicing  and  teach- 
ing medicine,  he  produced  his  principal  works, 
which  are  noticed  below. 

In  1552  he  started  on  an  extensive  journey 
through  central  and  northern  Europe,  and  in 
1559  obtained  the  chair  of  medicine  at  Pavia, 
and  later  at  Bologna,  remaining  there  from  1562 
until  1570.  While  living  in  Bologna  he  was  im- 
prisoned for  debt,  or  on  the  charge  of  heresy  for 
naving  published  the  horoscope  of  Christ,  and  on 
his  release  resigned  his  professorship  at  the  uni- 
versity. He  then  went  to  Rome,  and  was  admit- 
ted by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  to  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, and  allowed  a  pension.  He  died  in  Rome 
in  1576. 

The  Are  Magna  (1546),  by  far  the  greatest 
work  of  Cardan,  contains  the  celebrated  solu- 
tion of  the  cubic  equation.  The  solution  had 
been  discovered  in  1641  by  Tartaglia,  who  com- 
municated it  to  Cardan  under  the  most  solemn 
vows  of  secrecy.  Cardan,  nevertheless,  published 
the  solution  under  his  own  name,  and  hence  arose 
a  dispute  over  the  authorship  of  the  discovery. 
After  ten  years  of  controversy,  challenge  and 
counter-challenge,  Tartaglia  began  publishing  his 
own  work  (1556),  but  died  before  reaching  the 
chapter  on  the  cubic  equation.  Thus  the  great- 
est mathematical  discovery  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury came  to  be  known  as  Cardan's  method. 
The  solution,  as  given  by  Cardan  in  geometrical 
terms,  is,  briefly,  as  follows:  To  solve  the  equa- 
tion 0?*  -I-  6a?  =  20,  take  two  cubes  such  that  the 
rectangle  of  their  respective  edges  is  2  and  the 
difference  of  their  volumes  is  20 ;  then  x  is  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  edges  of  the  cubes. 
In  the  general  equation  a?*  +  pa?  =  ^,  the  rect- 
angle of  the  edges  is  a  third  of  p,  and  the  dif- 
ference of  the  volumes  of  the  cubes  is  q.  The 
publication  of  the  Ars  Magna  stimulated  mathe- 
matical research,  and  hastened  the  general  solu- 
tion of  biquadratic  equations,  of  which  Cardan 
himself  had  solved  special  cases,  as  ISx^  =  a?*  -f- 
2a?'  4-  2a?  -h  1 ;  although  the  credit  of  producing 
the  first  general  solution  belongs  to  his  pupil 


Ferrari.  Cardan  recognized  negative  roots, 
which  he  designated  as  fictitious;  he  also  ob- 
served that  imaginary  roots  occur  in  pairs,  but 
discarded  them  as  impossible,  and  failed  to  un- 
derstand the  irreducible  case  of  the  cubic.  He 
found  the  relation  of  the  roots  to  the  coefficients 
of  an  equation,  recognized  that  the  change  of 
sign  of  a  function  implies  a  solution,  and  gave 
a  method  of  approximating  the  roots  of  nu- 
merical equations.  His  discussions  of  quadratic 
equations  are  hardly  superior  to  those  of  Mo- 
hammed ben  Musa. 

Besides  the  Are  Magna,  his  most  important 
works  include:  Practica  Arithmeticw  Universalis 
(1639);  De  Suhtilitate  Rerum  (1551),  and  its 
sequel,  De  Varietate  Rerum,  Artis  Magnce^  sive 
de  Regulis  Algehraicis  lib.  unus  (1545)  ;  De  Vita 
Propria  and  De  Ldhris  Propriis  (1571-75)  ;  En- 
comium OeometricB  (1535);  De  Regula  Aliza, 
Excereton  Mathematicorum,  Sermo  deplus  et 
minus  (1640-50).  The  standard  collection  of 
Cardan's  works  is  that  of  Sponius  (Lyons, 
1663).  Consult:  Morley,  Jerome  Cardan  (Lon- 
don, 1854),  and  Rixner  and  Siber,  Lehen  und 
Jjehrmeinungen  beriihmter  Physiker  am  Ende 
des  XV L  und  am  Anfange  des  XVII.  Jahrhun- 
derts  (Sulzbach,  1820). 

CABDBOABD.  A  material  prepared  by  past- 
ing together  several  layers  of  paper,  according 
to  the  thickness  and  quality  required.  Bris- 
tol-board, used  by  artists,  is  made  entirely  of 
white  paper;  ordinary  cardboard,  of  fine  white 
paper  outside,  with  one  or  more  sheets  of  coarse 
cartridge  paper  between.  According  to  the 
number  of  layers,  they  are  called  three,  four,  six^ 
or  eight  sheet  boards.  Millboard,  used  by  book- 
binders as  the  basis  of  book-covers,  is  made  of 
coarse  brown  paper,  glued  and  strongly  pressed. 

The  enameling  of  visiting-cards  and  fine  card- 
board is  produced  by  brushing  over  the  card- 
board a  mixture  of  China  or  Kremnitz  white 
(a  fine  variety  of  white  lead)  and  size.  After 
drying,  this  surface  is  rubbed  lightly  over  with 
a  piece  of  flannel,  previously  dipped  in  finely 
powdered  talc;  it  is  then  polished  by  rubbing 
vigorously  with  a  hard,  close-set  brush. 

CABDENAL,  kar'de-n&K,  or  CABDINAI<, 
PiEBRE  or  Peibe  (C.1205-C.1305).  A  French  trou- 
badour, born  at  Puy-en-Velay.  He  passed  most  of 
his  life  at  various  courts,  and  found  especial 
favor  with  James  I.  of  Aragpn.  His  poems,  which 
consist  chiefly  of  sirventes,  satirizing  the  clergy 
and  nobles  of  his  day,  are  both  original  and 
vigorous.  About  seventy  are  published  in 
Mahn's  Oedichte  der  Troubadours  (4  vols.,  Ber- 
lin, 1866-73).  Consult:  Fauriel,  Eistoire  de  la 
litt&ratnre  provencale  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1846), 
and  Diez,  Leben  und  Werke  der  Troubadours 
(Leipzig,  1882). 

CABDENAS,  kilr^dft-nds.  A  seaport  of  Cuba, 
in  the  Province  of  Matanzas,  situated  on  the 
northern  coast  of  the  island,  about  80  miles  east 
of  Havana,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail 
(Map:  Cuba,  D  3).  It  is  regularly  built  with 
wide  streets  and  broad  plazas,  one  of  which 
is  the  site  of  a  statue  of  Columbus,  and  has  sev- 
eral notable  buildings.  Cardenas  is  one  of  the 
important  commercial  centres  of  the  island,  its 
chiet  export  being  sugar.  The  trade  is,  to  a  large 
extent,  conducted  by  American  firms.  On  May 
11,    1898,  Cardenas   Bay   was   the   scene   of  an  ^ 
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engagement  botween  the  blockading  vessels  of 
the  United  States  fleet  and  the  Spanish  batteries, 
in  which  Ensign  Worth  Bagley  was  killed,  he 
being  the  first  American  officer  to  lose  his  life  in 
the  M*ar.  Population,  in  18D9,  21,940,  including 
over  15,500  whites. 

CABDENASy  kUr-dA'nAs,  Gabcia  Lopez  de. 
A  Spanish  adventurer,  captain  in  the  army  of 
Vasquez  Coronado  (q.v.),  in  1540,  during  the 
exploration  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1540,  he  led  the  first  European  expedi- 
tion to  the  Grand  Cafion  of  the  Colorado. 

CABDE^IO,  8p,  pron.  kar-da'n^-6.  A  love- 
crazed  but  witty  character  in  Cervantes's  Don 
Quixote,  He  reappears  as  Octavian  in  Colman 
the  Younger's  Mountaineers,  and  also  in  D'Urffi's 
adaptation  of  the  original. 

CABDENIO,  HiSTOBT  of.  A  play  once 
ascribed  to  Fletcher  and  Shakespeare,  on  the 
authority  of  Moseley  in  the  Stationers*  Register. 
The  date  of  the  entry  is  September  9,  1653.  It 
has  been  thought  to  be  identical  with  a  lost  play 
entitled  Gardenia,  or  Cardano,  acted  in  1613, 
which  Fleay  also  identifies  with  Fletcher's  Love's 
Pilgrimage.  All  information  as  to  its  history 
is  purely  conjectural,  but  later  authorities  are 
unanimous  in  questioning  Shakespeare's  col- 
laboration in  it. 

CABa>IA  (Neo-J^t.,  from  Gk.  KopSla,  kar- 
dia^  heart).  The  orifice  of  the  stomach  which 
admits  the  oesophagus  was  called,  on  account  of 
its  vicinity  to  the  heart,  by  the  same  Greek 
name,  airdia,  and  was  probably  hardly  distin- 
guished from  the  heart  in  the  earliest  times  of 
Greek  medicine. 

CAB'DIAI/GIA  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  Kopdla, 
kardia,  heart  -f  AX^of,  algos,  pain).  Pain  of 
the  heart  or  stomach.  The  name  is  commonly 
applied  to  the  particular  variety  of  pain  called 
heart  burn  f  arising  from  a  disordered  stomach, 
and  accompanied  with  acid  eructations  and  the 
presence  of  gas.  The  heart  is  not  affected.  See 
Indigestion. 

CABDIEF  {Caer-Taff,  Fort  of  the  Taff).  A 
Parliamentary'  und  municipal  borough,  seaport, 
and  capital  of  Glamorganshire,  South  Wales,  sit- 
uated on  the  river  Taff,  near  its  mouth  in  the 
estuary  of  the  Severn,  170  miles  west  of  London 
by  railway  (Map:  Wales,  C  6).  Its  most  nota- 
ble building  is  the  castle,  built  in  the  Eleventh 
Century,  in  which  Robert  Curthose,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy* died,  after  captivity  in  various  fortresses 
during;  twenty-eight  years.  It  has  been  carefully 
restored,  and  is  occasionally  used  as  a  residence 
by  its  owner,  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  to  whose  fam- 
ily Cardiff  owes  much  of  its  prosperity.  Other 
edifices  of  interest  are  the  Church  of  Saint  John, 
dating  from  the  Thirteenth  Century,  with  a  fine 
per|>endicular  tower,  and  the  free  library,  erect- 
ed in  1882,  which  contains  a  museum  and  art 
gallery. 

Although  the  construction  of  the  Glamorgan- 
shire Cannl  may  be  taken  as  having  marked  the 
first  step  in  the  development  of  the  town  from 
•n  insignificant  village  to  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  was  not 
until  after  the  opening  of  the  first  great  dock, 
in  1839,  that  its  possibilities  as  an  outlet  for 
the  mineral  wealth  of  the  s\irrounding  region 
were  fully  realized.  The  docks  and  basins  are 
five  in  number,  and  cover  an  area  of  more  than 


110  acres.  They  are  owned  by  Lord  Bute,  but  the 
town  derives  a  considerable  annual  revenue  from 
harbor  dues.  The  municipal  authorities  have 
kept  pace  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  town 
by  obtaining  an  excellent  water-supply,  by  in- 
troducing electric  lighting,  establishing  public 
baths  and  a  gymnasium,  markets,  slaughter- 
houses, a  sewage  farm,  and  a  cemetery.  In  Car- 
diff there  are  several  technical  schools  and  a 
higher  grade  school,  and  a  central  free  library, 
with  six  branches,  all  maintained  by  the  corpora- 
tion. The  importance  of  the  town  lies  in  its 
commerce,  especially  in  its  coal  and  iron  trade, 
although  there  are  also  ship-building  yards,  iron, 
steel,  and  tin  plants.  The  export  of  coal  to 
foreign  countries  increased  from  1,451,000  tons 
in  1865  to  10,115,000  in  1891.  In  1898  there 
w^as  a  temporary  decline,  on  account  of  the  great 
coal  strike,  the  total  export  of  coal  and  coke 
amounting  to  only  9,109,515  tons,  as  compared 
with  12,443,448  tons  in  1897.  The  total  number 
of  vessels  and  their  tonnage  entering  the  port  in 
1899  was  15,389  and  9,590,000  respectively,  as 
compared  with  13,383  vessels  and  6,612,000  tons 
in  1891.  The  number  of  vessels  cleared  in  1899 
was  15,418,  with  a  tonnage  of  9,797,000,  as  com- 
pared with  13,474  vessels  and  6,938,000  tons  in 
1891.  The  port  in  1890  owned  270  vessels  with  a 
\onnage  of  212,000,  only  about  2  per  cent,  of  the 
tonnage  belonging  to  sailing  vessels,  of  which 
there  were  61.  The  number  of  vessels  shows  a 
decline  from  the  306  vessels  in  1891,  but  the 
tonnage  capacity  has  increased  about  25  per  cent. 
Besides  coal,  the  chief  exports  are  iron  and  steel 
manufactures,  machinery  and  mill  work,  railway- 
cars  and  wagons,  sacks,  etc.  The  imports  com- 
prise cattle,  grain,  copper,  and  iron  ores,  petrole- 
um, timber,  and  market  produce.  The  total  value 
of  imports  and  exports  during  1900  was  £17,799,- 
500  ($88,997,500).  The  United  States  is  repre- 
sented by  a  consul.  Cardiff  is  adequately  provid- 
ed with  railway  facilities,  being  connected  by 
the  Taff  Vale  and  Rhymney  lines  with  the  min- 
eral fields  of  South  Wales,  and  by  the  Great 
Western  w^ith  London.  Population,  in  1800, 
about  2000;  in  1850,  18,000;  and  in  1901, 
164,400. 

The  town  probably  existed  during  the  Koman 
occupation.  It  was  a  place  of  importance  under 
the  Normans.  During  the  Civil  War  the  castle 
was  alternately  in  the  hands  of  the  Royalists  and 
the  Parliamentarians.  In  1648  Cromwell  cap- 
tured it  after  a  bombardment  lasting  three  days. 

Consult:  Stuart,  "History  of  Cardiff,"  in 
Archceological  Journal,  Vol.  XXVIII.  (London, 
1871);  "Architecture  of  Cardiff,"  in  Builder 
(London,  March,  1897). 

CABDIFF  GIANT.  A  rude  statue  of  a  man 
10^  feet  high,  cut  (in  Chicago)  from  a  block 
of  gypsum  sent  from  Ohio.  It  was  secretly 
buried  near  the  village  of  Cardiff,  Onondaga 
County,  N.  Y.,  w^here  it  was  declared  to  have 
been  found  in  October,  1869.  It  was  exhibited 
with  great  success  for  several  months  as  *a 
petrified  giant,'  deceiving  even  some  men  of 
science.    The  fraud  was  finally  confessed. 

CAB^IOAN  (anciently,  Aherteifi,  Mouth  of 
the  Teifi ) .  The  capital  of  (Cardiganshire,  Wales, 
a  municipal  borough  and  seaport,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Teifi,  5  miles  from  its  mouth,  and 
about  75  miles  west-northwest  of  Cardiff  (Map: 
Wales,  B  4 ) .    Tne  town  has  a  considerable  coast- 
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ing  trade,  largely  in  produce  and  slate.  It  owns 
its  water-works^  and  maintains  markets  and  a 
cemetery.  Population,  in  1901,  3500.  Cardigan 
became  an  important  town  about  the  time  of 
the  Norman  Conquest.  There  are  the  remains 
of  a  castle  supposed  to  have  been  founded,  in 
1160,  by  a  Norman  baron.  The  town  suffered 
much  in  the  struggles  between  the  Welsh  and  the 
English. 

CABDIQAN.  A  novel  by  R.  W.  Chambers 
(1901),  dealing  with  pre-Revolutionary  times  on 
the  frontier  of  New  York  and  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

CABDIOAN,  James  Thomas  Bbudenell, 
Seventh  Earl  of  (1797-1868).  An  English  gen- 
eral, the  leader  of  the  *Light  Brigade'  at  Bala- 
klava.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  became 
a  member  of  Parliament  in  1818.  In  1824  he 
entered  the  army,  and  by  1832  had  risen,  through 
lavish  expenditure  in  purchasing  his  grades,  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  As  an  officer  he 
was  overbearing  and  quarrelsome,  and  treated 
his  men  with  great  severity.  In  1837  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  peerage.  In  the  Crimean  War  he 
was  sent  to  the  field  as  a  major-general  in  com- 
mand of  the  lignt  cavalry,  which  he  led  in  the 
famous  charge  at  Balaklava,  October  25,  1854. 
For  this  he  was  promoted  lieutenant-general,  andr 
received  many  honors.  He  published  Cavalry 
Brigade  Movements  (1861). 

CABDIOANSHIBE.  A  maritime  county  of 
Wales,  on  Cardigan  Bay,  with  an  area  of  692 
square  miles,  half  being  waste  (Map:  Wales, 
C  4).  It  is  an  agricultural  county;  the  chief 
branch  of  industry  is  the  rearing  of  live  stock. 
There  are  some  manufactures  of  coarse  woolens, 
gloves,  stockings,  and  hats.  Cardigan  is  the 
county  tpwn.  Among  other  towns  are  Aberyst- 
with  and  Lampeter.  Population,  in  1891,  62,- 
630;  in  1901,  60,237. 

CABDINAL  (Lat.  cardinalia,  pivotal,  prin- 
cipal, from  cardo,  a  hinge).  The  highest  digni- 
tary in  the  Church  of  Home  after  the  Pope,  whose 
elector  and  councilor  he  is.  Tiie  title,  however, 
in  the  ante-Nicene  period,  was  used  more  gener- 
ally, being  applied  to  the  clergy  who  were  per- 
manently attached  to  a  cathedral  church  any- 
where. But  the  usage  was  later  restricted  to 
particular  members  of  the  clergy  in  Rome.  In 
the  Fourth  Century  the  priests  permanently  rul- 
ing the  parish  churches  in  Rome  were  styled 
cardinal  priests,  the  deacons  permanently  ad- 
ministering each  the  charities  of  a  particular 
'region'  of  the  city  were  styled  cardinal  deacons, 
while  the  bishops  in  charge  of  the  suburban 
sees  of  Rome — viz.  Porto  and  Santa  Rufina,  Os- 
tia  and  Velletri,  Palestrina,  Sabina,  Frascati, 
and  Albano — and  who  were  called  in  consulta- 
tion by  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  were  called  cardinal 
bishops.  The  word  cardinal  in  each  case  means 
that  the  person  was,  so  to  speak,  one  on  whom 
ecclesiastical  affairs  hinged. 

The  cardinals  are  now  all  appointed  by  the 
Pope,  and  constitute  the  Sacred  College.  The 
Pope  is  not  at  all  obliged  to  consult  them,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  does  so,  and  so  they  share 
with  him  in  the  government  of  the  vast  organiza- 
tion of  which  he  is  the  head.  Their  number  has 
varied  at  different  times,  and  was  fixed  by  Six- 
tus  v.,  in  1586,  at  70 — i.e.  6  cardinal  bishops, 
50   cardinal   priests,   and    14   cardinal   deacons. 


The  Pope  is  not  obliged  to  maintain  this  number, 
and  in  1902  the  Sacred  College  was  made  up 
of  6  cardinal  bishops,  52  cardinal  priests,  and  8 
cardinal  deacons.  The  great  majority  are  Ital- 
ian. The  bishops  take  their  names  from  the  men- 
tioned sees,  the  priests  their  titles  from  the 
churches  in  Rome  to  which  they  are  appointed, 
while  the  deacons  are  appointed  to  other  churches 
called  *deaconries.*  The  first  cardinal  bishop  is 
the  dean  of  the  College,  and  has  the  right  to  con- 
secrate the  Pope  if  he  be  not  at  the  time  of  his 
enthronement  a  bishop ;  the  first  cardinal  deacon 
is  first  deacon  of  the  College,  and  he  has  the 
right  to  proclaim  and  crown  the  new  Pope.  The 
camcrlengo,  who  rules  the  Church  during  a  Papal 
vacancy,  also  is  a  cardinal.  All  the  cardinal 
bishops,  and  all  but  one  of  the  cardinal  deacons, 
live  in  Rome,  but  only  1 1  of  the  cardinal  priests. 
Most  of  the  cardinals  are  bishops.  The  arch- 
bishops of  Sydney,  New  South  Wales  (Moran) ; 
of  Baltimore,  United  States  of  America  (Gib- 
bons) ;  Westminster,  London,  England  (Vau- 
ghan )  ;  and  Armagh,  in  Ireland  ( Logue ) ,  are  the 
English-speaking  cardinals.  A  few  belong  to 
monastic  orders,  including  one  Jesuit. 

The  cardinals  are  chief  members  of  the  twenty- 
one  Sacred  Congregations,  or  standing  ecclesias- 
tical committees,  of  the  Papal  Government,  such 
as  Holy  Office,  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  Index, 
Rites,  and  Studies.  They  meet  in  consistory, 
over  which  the  Pope  presides.  But  they  are  most 
prominent  before  the  world  on  the  death  of  the 
Pope,  as  they  are  the  electors  of  his  successor, 
and  usually,  though  this  is  not  obligatory,  choose 
one  of  their  own  number.  They  are  princes  of  the 
Church,  enjoying  extraordinary  privileges  and 
honors,  and  are  entitled  *Most  Eminent  Prince.* 
They  wear  a  distinctive  scarlet  dress  and  a  red 
cap,  which  is  put  upon  their  heads  by  the  Pope. 
They  have  also  a  red  hat,  which  is  given  to  them 
in  a  public  consistory,  but  is  not  worn.  They 
enjoy  an  income  out  of  the  Papal  treasury.  They 
are  frequently  sent  by  the  Pope  as  his  represen- 
tatives upon  delicate  missions,  when  they  are 
styled  legati  a  latere.     See  Dean. 

CABDINAL-BIBD,  or  Redbibd.  A  large  and 
brilliant  finch  or  grosbeak  {Cardinalis  cardi- 
nalis),  one  of  the  finest  song-birds  of  America, 
and  common  throughout  the  southern  part  of 
the  United  States.  The  general  color  of  the 
male  is  red,  the  head  being  vermilion,  with  a 
small  portion  around  the  base  of  the  bill  black. 
The  feathers  of  the  crown  are  long,  and  erected 
into  a  conical  crest.  The  cardinal-bird  mi- 
grates northward  in  spring,  but  never  farther 
than  Massachusetts,  where  only  a  few  strag- 
glers are  seen.  Its  loud,  clear,  sweet,  and  varied 
song  is  to  be  heard  chiefly  in  the  mornings  and 
evenings.  Partly  because  of  the  song,  and  partly 
from  its  beautiful  plumage,  the  cardinal  is  a 
popular  cage-bird.  During  the  breeding  season 
the  male  is  very  devoted  to  his  mate  and  to 
the  young.  The  nest  is  built  in  bushes,  and 
consists  of  twigs,  rootlets,  and  strips  of  bark, 
lined  with  grasses  and  other  finer  material. 
The  eggs  are  usually  four  in  number,  white  or 
bluish,  speckled  and  spotted  with  brown.  Geo- 
graphical races  of  this  species  extend  its  range 
westward  to  southern  California  and  Mexico, 
and  allied  species  exist  in  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral America.    See  Plate  of  Buntings  and  Gbos- 
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CABDINAL*  DE  LTTGO'S  (dA  l?^gOz) 
POWDEB.     See  Cinchona. 

CABDINAL-FLOWEB.    See  Lodixia. 

CABDIHAL  POINTS.    See  Compass. 

CABDINAL  VIBTTJES.  According  to  the 
flDCients,  the  virtues  of  justice^  prudence,  tem- 
perance, fortitude.  They  were  so  called  because 
the  whole  of  human  virtue  was  supposed  to 
hinge  or  turn  upon  them.  In  other  words,  they 
were  considered  as  a  full  and  comprehensive 
classification  of  a  man's  various  duties. 

This  mode  of  dividing  the  virtues  is  to  be 
found  as  far  back  as  Socrates.  The  ancient 
moralists  treated  under  ethics  the  whole  sum  of 
human  duty  and  virtue.  Thus,  Aristotle  con- 
siders the  great  problem  of  the  science  to  be 
the  determination  of  man's  highest  good,  to- 
gether with  the  means  of  realizing  it.  Hence, 
he  includes  both  the  social  virtues  and  the  pru- 
dential regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  individual 
in  the  same  scheme.  Of  the  four  cardinal  vir- 
tues, it  will  be  seen  that  the  first,  justice,  is 
the  social  virtue;  that  prudence  (which,  proper- 
ly speaking,  includes  temperance  also)  regards 
the  well-being  of  the  individual ;  while  fortitude 
is  necessary  to  both.  This  last  was  a  virtue 
greatly  esteemed  in  the  ancient  world ;  each  one's 
Tot  being  much  less  secure  than  with  us  in  the 
present  day,  it  was  impossible  to  say  what  suf- 
ferings might  be  in  store  for  the  most  prosper- 
ously situated  of  men. 

Dr.  Whewell  has  made  an  attempt  to  correct 
the  more  obvious  defects  of  the  classification, 
and  has  substituted  one  which  he  deems  free 
from  those  defects.  The  most  notable  omission 
in  the  ancient  scheme,  judged  from  the  modem 
point  of  view,  is  the  absence  of  all  reference, 
either  expressly  or  by  implication,  to  the  virtue 
of  goodness  or  benevolence. 

Accordingly,  to  adapt  the  classification  to  the 
altered  point  of  view,  benevolence  has  to  be  add- 
ed to  the  list.  This  is  Dr.  WhewelPs  first  vir- 
tue; the  others  are  justice,  truth,  purity,  and 
order.  But  the  scheme,  as  thus  amended,  is 
scarcely  less  objectionable  than  before.  The 
virtue  named  last,  order,  which  means  obedience 
to  authority,  cannot  but  contain  a  very  large 
portion  of  all  the  rest;  seeing  that  justice,  truth, 
«tc.,  are  enjoined  by  positive  law.  Then,  what 
is  understood  by  purity,  including  the  control 
of  the  two  powerful  appetites — hunger  and  sex 
— is  partly  prudential  and  partly  social. 

In  Roman  Catholic  systems  of  theology,  there 
are  declared  to  be  four  cardinal  virtues — ^''pru- 
dence, fortitude,  temperance,  and  justice" — 
from  which  all  other  'moral*  virtues  are  repre- 
sented as  flowing.  But  there  is  a  prior  division 
of  virtues  into  the  two  classes  of  theological  and 
morale  the  theological  virtues  being  faith,  hope, 
and  charity.  The  distinction  between  these  two 
classes  is  represented  as  consisting  in  this,  that 
the  theological  virtues  "immediately  regard 
God,"  and  the  moral  virtues  do  not  immediately 
regard  Gpd,  but  are  commanded  and  rewarded 
by  God,  and  are  beneficial  to  ourselves. 

This  method  of  discussion  may  be  said  to  be 
engaged  upon  the  form  of  the  virtues.  There  is 
ne^  ot  one  which  shall  touch  their  matter.  The 
tendency  of  ethics  during  the  Nineteenth  Century 
in  America  was  to  emphasize  love  as  the  true 
''cardinal'  virtue  or  as  the  element  which  must 


enter  into  every  moral  act  in  order  that  it  may 
acquire  the  character  of  virtue.  Even  forma 
of  philosophy  which  have  seemed  to  ignore  this 
principle  have  brought  it  in  again  under  other 
names,  such  as  'altruism.'  That  modem  tenden- 
cy which  has  emphasized  'self-realization'  as  the 
watchword  of  ethics  has  plainly  seen  that  the 
tme  realization  of  self  is  its  fullest  adjustment 
to  all  its  environment,  and  that  this  involves 
regard  to  the  self-realization  of  every  other 
moral  being,  which  is  what  is  meant  by  love. 

Considered  under  the  light  of  this  principle, 
as  the  informing  and  controlling  principle  of  all 
action  that  is  really  good,  the  cardinal  virtues 
assume  more  distinctness.  Love  regards  the  fun- 
damental interests  of  all  moral  agents  as  the 
object  of  moral  effort,  or  it  seeks  to  do  in  every 
case  that  which  will  give  the  fullest  possible 
amount  of  good  to  all  concerned.  But  this  is 
exactly  what  justice  is — ^not  the  apportioning  out 
of  something  good  or  bad  upon  the  basis  of  an 
abstract  and  unreal  standard,  but  the  rendering 
to  each  that  which  shall  now  and  here  promote 
most  fully  the  best  good  of  each,  while  also  pro- 
moting the  best  good  of  all.  The  same  is  trae, 
mutatis  mutandis,  of  the  remaining  virtues.  A 
classification  of  virtues  into  the  personal  and 
the  social  may  be  valuable  for  certain  purposes, 
but  personal  acts  are  virtues  only  as  they  have 
respect  also  to  social  relations,  and  vice  versa. 
In  fact,  no  virtue  is  such  in  isolation  from 
others,  or  in  disregard  of  the  totality  of  concrete 
conditions.      See    Ethics. 

CABDINAL  VON  WIDDEBN,  kar'dd-nlll' 
fdn  vid'dem,  Geobq  ( 1841 — ) .  A  German  writer 
on  tactics,  strategy,  and  military  history,  bom 
at  Wollsteiij  (Posen).  He  fought  in  the  Prus- 
sian Army  in  the  campaign  of  1866  and  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  War.  Subsequently  he  was  an 
instructor  in  tactics  at  the  military  schools  of 
Metz  and  Neisee.  He  retired  from  the  service 
with  the  rank  of  colonel.  His  numerous  publica- 
tions include  Bandbuch  fiir  Truppenfiihrung  ( 3d 
ed.,  1881-84),  which  appeared  in  a  fourth  edition 
as  Heereshewegungen  und  Mdrsche  (1892)  ;  Das 
Qefecht  an  FlussUhergangen,  und  der  Kampf 
an  Flusslinien  (1890)  ;  and  Kritische  Tage  (Pt. 
I.,  Vols.  I.-III.,  1897-99). 

CABDING.  The  process  of  disentangling  and 
arranging  in  parallel  rows  the  fibres  of  cotton, 
wool,  or  flax,  by  the  action  of  wire-toothed  cylin- 
ders. Tliis  operation  may  be  compared  to*  the 
combing  and  brushing  of  one's  hair,  and  the 
card  combines  the  properties  of  the  comb  and 
brush,  being  a  brush  with  wire  teeth  instead 
of  bristles.  These  teeth  are  inserted  in  strips  of 
leather,  called  card-clothing,  which  are  fixed  upon 
the  surface  of  a  cylinder.  Several  such  cylin- 
ders are  arranged  so  that  the  ends  of  the  teeth 
are  nearly  in  contdct;  and  the  material,  which 
has  previously  been  formed  into  laps,  the  width 
of  the  cylinders,  being  brought  to  them,  is 
caught  up,  passed  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
combed  out  as  the  cylinders  revolve  in  the  form 
of  beautiful  films  or  fleeces,  which  are  removed 
by  a  smaller  drum-card,  called  the  'doflfer,'  and 
again  from  this  by  the  'doffing-knife.'  These 
films,  which  are  of  the  width  of  the  drum,  are 
next  contracted  to  a  narrow  ribbon  by  being 
passed  through  a  funnel :  and  thus  narrowed, 
are  called  the  'card  ends'  or  'slivers.'  and  are 
now  ready  for  the  next  process  of  'drawing'  or 
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'doubling.*  Carding-machinea  for  wool  are  usu- 
ally arranged  in  series  of  three,  called  first 
"breaker,  second  breaker,  and  finisher.  For  cot- 
ton there  is  one  main  cylinder  with  revolving 
flats.  A  double-cylinder  arran^ment  is  used 
for  worsted.  For  coarser  material,  such  as  flax 
and  jute,  fewer  small  cylinders  are  required. 
See  Spinning. 

CABDINaA  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Gk. 
KopilOf  kardia,  heart).  An  extinct  genus  of 
lamellibranchs  found  fossil  in  rocks  of  Triassic 
and  Jurassic  age  in  Europe.  Its  shell  resembles 
in  form  that  of  the  common  Little  Neck  clam, 
but  Is  slightly  longer  and  of  more  solid  build, 
with  a  smooth  or  concentrically  marked  outer 
surface,  and  without  the  pearly  inner  surface. 
In  cross-section  the  two  valves  are  heart-shaped, 
whence  the  name.  The  shells  of  this  genus,  of 
which  less  than  a  dozen  species  are  known,  are 
common  in  the  lower  Lias  of  Great  Britain. 

CAB^IOID  {Gk.KapSla,  kardia,  heart  +  cTSot, 
eidos,    shape,    form).     A    heart-shaped    curve 


traced  by  a  point  of  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  that  rolls  around  another  circle  of  the 
same  diameter.  The  curve  was  first  studied 
early  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  is  a  special 
case  of  Pascal's  limacon  (q.v.).  Referring  the 
cardioid  to  rectangular  coordinates  so  that  the 
iT-axis  coincides  with  the  diameter  of  the  fixed 
circle  and  the  y-axis  is  tangent  to  it,  the  equa- 
tion of  the  cardioid  is(a?'+iJ* — ax)'=a*ix'+y'), 
where  a  denotes  the  diameter  of  the  circle.  The 
polar  equation  is  0P=  p  =A(1  -f  cos  6),  The 
origin  is  a  cusp.  (See  Curves.)  The  curve  is 
symmetric  with  regard  to  the  ir-axis,  and  its  area 
is  4to',  or  six  times  the  area  of  one  of  the 
circles.     See    Cycloid. 

CABDI^IS  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  Kapdla,  kar- 
dia, heart).  An  old  name  for  an  affection  of 
the  heart,  due  to  infection,  and  consisting  of  a 
degeneration  of  the  muscles  of  the  heart.  It  is 
now  tenned  myocarditis.     See  Heart,  Diseases 

OF  THE. 

CABDO^A.  A  town  of  Spain,  in  the  Prov- 
ince  of  Barcelona.  It  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Cardoner,  about  44  miles  northwest 
of  Barcelona,  and  is  surrounded  by  walls,  pierced 
with  six  gates  and  commanded  by  a  castle  (Map: 
Spain,  F  2).  It  has  an  old  cathedral,  and  in  its 
vicinity  is  situated  the  celebrated  Montafia  de 
Sal,  a  hill  about  205  feet  high,  composed  of  rock 


salt,  which  shines  brilliantly  tfnder  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  The  salt  is  worked  on  a  large  scale  and 
gives  employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants. 
Population,  in  1900,  3900. 

CABBOON^  (OF.  cardon,  from  Med.  Lat. 
cardo,  thistle,  Lat.  carduus,  thistle),  Cynara  car- 
duncuUis,  A  perennial  plant  of  the  same  genus 
with  the  artichoke  (q.  v.).  It  is  a  native  of 
the  southern  part  of  Europe  and  the  northern 
part  of  Africa.  It  has  long  been  in  cultivation  in 
Europe  for  the  sake  of  the  blanched  leafstalks 
and  midribs  of  the  leaves,  which  are  used  as 
a  salad,  or  more  generally  as  a  boiled  vegetable 
during  winter.  It  is  but  little  grown  in  the 
United  States. 

CABBOSO,  kar-do'sA,  Jost  Joaquin  (1802- 
78).  A  Mexican  jurist  and  botanist.  He  was 
bom  at  Puebla,  and  graduated  as  a  lawyer  at 
the  Colegio  de  San  Ildefonso,  Mexico,  in  1828. 
When  the  secret  society  Los  Polkos  was  organ- 
ized by  the  Conservatives,  during  Santa  Anna's 
administration,  Cardoso  established  a  lodge  in 
opposition  to  it,  which  he  called  La  Escocesoy 
and  which  exerted  considerable  influence.  In 
1854  he  was  a  member  of  the  Liberal  conven- 
tion which  prepared  the  plan  of  Ayutla,  and  in 
1867  he  became  a  deputy  to  the  First  Congress. 
He  repeatedly  declined  the  portfolio  of  justice 
tendered  to  him  by  his  friend,  President  Juarez, 
preferring  to  devote  himself  to  botanical  investi- 
gations and  literary  studies.  In  1868  he  became 
director  of  the  San  Augustin  Library  (now  the 
National  Library),  an  institution  containing 
thousands  of  books  acquired  largely  from  the 
convents  of  Mexico.  Cardoso  also  made  several 
scientiflc  excursions  to  Popocatepetl  and  Ori- 
zaba, discovering  and  collecting  many  plants 
which  he  subsequently  classified-  Among  his  bo- 
tanical and  biographical  works  may  be  men- 
tioned: La  herbolaria  mejicana;  La  flora  entre 
los  Aziecas;  El  m^todo  de  Humboldt;  Linneo  el 
Joven;  Cudl  fu^  la  primera  planta  medicinal 
entre  los  antiguos;  Autobiografias  mejicanas. 

CABDS  (Fr.  carte,  card,  Med.  Lat.  carta, 
charia,  card,  Lat.  charta,  paper,  from  Gk.  x^^P^*- 
charts,  leaf  of  paper) .  Cards  for  playing  games 
of  chance  are  of  the  most  remote  antiquity,  and 
of  almost  universal  usage.  There  is  evidence- 
that  they  were  in  use  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of 
Joseph,  but  they  did  not  appear  among  the 
Jews  until  after  their  return  from  the  Baby- 
lonian exile.  That  their  use  extended  as  far 
east  as  Hindustan  and  China  at  a  period  long 
before  their  introduction  into  Europe  is  well  at- 
tested. There  is  documentary  proof  that  they 
were  in  use  in  England  in  1240,  in  Spain  in 
1267,  in  Italy  in  1299,  in  Germany  in  1300,  and 
in  France  in  1361.  There  are  two  theories  as  to 
who  brought  them  into  Europe.  Some  antiquarians 
maintain  that  they  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
invading  Saracens,  who,  after  having  spread 
over  Asia  and  Africa,  crossed  the  Mediterranean 
in  711.  Others  claim  that  the  Crusaders  brought 
the  practice  of  playing  cards  from  the  East, 
where  they  had  of  course  come  in  contact  with 
the  Saracens.  Gambling  was  certainly  rife 
among  the  Crusaders.  There  is  still  extant  a 
proclamation  against  it,  issued  by  the  kings  ot 
England  and  France,  who  were  the  joint  leaders 
of  the  Crusade  of  1190.  From  whatever  source 
playing-cards  came,  every  nation  of  Europe  used 
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them,  and  that  they  had  the  same  point  of  ori- 
gin is  pretty  conclusively  proved  by  the  uniformi* 
ty  of  the  words  by  which  they  are  known,  both 
among  Teutonic  and  Latin  races.  When,  how- 
ever, the  details  of  a  pack  are  named,  the  nomen- 
clature varies,  just  as  the  design  and  the 
number  of  cards  in  a  pack  have  varied.  With 
the  Anglo-Saxons  the  world  over  it  is  fifty-two  in 
four  suits  of  thirteen  each,  i.e.  king,  queen,  jack 
and  ten  cards,  from  ten  to  one,  according  to  the 
number  of  pips.  In  Italy  thirty-six  cards  formed 
a  pack,  and  the  older  characteristically  German 
cards  were  only  thirty-two.  In  China,  where  the 
early  Portuguese  missionaries  found  cards  in 
common  use,  a  pack  consisted  of  thirty  cards 
in  three  suits  of  nine  each,  and  three  superior 
cards.  Their  cards  were  not  more  than  half  as 
wide  as  the  European  variety,  and  were  called 
by  the  very  expressive  word  ahen,  meaning  a 
fan,  evidently  a  suggestion  taken  from  an  out- 
spread hand  of  cards.  In  Hindustan  the  early 
pack  consisted  of  ten  suits  of  twelve  each,  the 
marks  of  each  of  the  ten  suits  being  emblematic 
of  one  of  their  avatars  or  incarnations  of  Vishnu. 
In  this  symbolic  respect,  the  cards  of  all  nations 
have  varied  from  time  to  time.  Some  have  been 
historic,  some  have  been  political  satires;  some 
have  lampooned  particular  people;  some  have 
represented  class  distinctions,  for  instance,  the 
early  Italian  and  Spanish  packs,  instead  of  the 
modem  hearts,  clubs,  diamonds,  and  spades,  had 
swords  to  represent  the  nobility,  chalices  for 
the  clergy,  coins  for  the  citizens,  and  clubs  or 
staves  for  the  peasantry.  The  artistic  embel- 
lishment of  the  faces  of  cards  would  alone  form 
a  volume;  among  the  devices  were  horsemen, 
elephants,  hawks,  bells,  flowers,  many  birds, 
tumblers,  and  a  host  of  other  subjects.  The 
four  kings  seemed  at  one  time  likely  ta  lose 
their  sway  over  the  New  World,  for  cards  were 
manufactured  in  New  York  in  1848  which  had 
neither  kings  nor  queens,  the  president  of  hearts 
being  Washington,  of  diamonds  John  Adams,  of 
clubs  Franklin,  and  of  spades  Lafayette.  The 
queens  were  Venus,  Fortune,  Ceres,  and  Minerva, 
and  the  knaves  Indian  chiefs. 

Spain  introduced  cards  into  the  New  World. 
Herrera  mentions  that  when  Cortes  conquered 
Mexico  King  Montezuma  took  great  pleasure 
in  watching  the  Spanish  soldiers  play  cards. 
Spain  was  more  devoted  to  cards  at  that  time 
than  any  other  European  nation.  Although  gen- 
erally loiown,  they  were  not  common.  Neither 
.Petrarch,  who  described  the  social  life  of  the  first 
half  of  the  Fourteenth  Century,  nor  Chaucer, 
who  depicted  the  second  half,  mentions  cards, 
although  they  describe  many  other  games  of 
chance.  By  the  middle  of  the  next  century  their 
manufacture,  even  in  England,  had  become  quite 
a  trade,  for  on  the  rolls  of  Parliament  there  is 
a  petition,  which  was  complied  with,  prohibiting 
their  importation  from  abroad. 

Even  the  names  of  most  of  the  old  games  are 
only  to  be  found  in  antiquarian  works.  Chief 
among  them  was  one  named  in  every  country 
where  it  was  played  *primero.'  It  found  its 
way  into  Shakespeare,  whose  Falstaff  says:  "I 
never  prospered  since  I  forswore  primero."  It 
long  continued  a  fashionable  game,  but  was  suc- 
ceeded in  general  estimation  by  mauve,  and 
piquet  still  survives.  'Loadam,'  'Noddy,*  *Macke,' 
•Oubre,'  'Gleek,'  'Post  and  pan,'  and  'Bank  rout' 


are  but  ghosts  out  of  the  writers  of  the 
Eighteenth  and  early  Nineteenth  Century. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  modern  gamea 
of  cards  will  be  found  under  their  distinctive 
titles.  Consult:  Singer,  Rest^archea  into  the 
Hiatory  of  Playing  Carda  (London,  1816)  ;  Chat- 
to,  Origin  and  Hiatory  of  Playing  Carda  (Lon- 
don, 1848)  ;  Willshire,  Deacriptive  Catalogue  of 
Playing  and  Other  Carda  in  the  Britiah  Muaeum 
(London,  1876)  ;  Taylor,  The  Hiatory  of  Playing 
Carda  (London,  1865)  ;  R.  Merlin,  Origine  dea- 
cartea  d  jouer  (Paris,  1869). 

CABDUCd,  k^r-doS'chd,  or  GABDUCHO, 
-chd,  Babtolommeo  (1560-1608).  An  Italian 
painter,  bom  in  Florence.  He  studied  under 
Zucchero,  with  whom  he  went  to  Madrid,  where 
he  painted  the  ceiling  of  the  Escurial  Library. 
He  died  in  Spain,  where  most  of  his  works  are 
to  be  found,  the  most  celebrated  being  a  "De- 
scent from  the  Cross,"  in  the  Church  of  San 
Felipe  el  Real,  Madrid.  His  brother  Vincenzia 
(1568-1638)  was  also  a  painter  of  celebrity, 
and  the  author  of  Didlogoa  de  laa  excelenoiaa  de 
la  pintura  (Madrid,  1633). 

CABDXJCGI,  Giosut  (1836—).  An  Italian 
poet.  He  was  bom  at  Valdicastello,  in  Tus- 
cany, July  27,  1836,  studied  in  Florence  and 
Pisa,  where  he  pursued  a  philological  course, 
and  in  1861  was  appointed  professor  of  Italian 
literature  at  the  University  of  Bologna.  Three 
years  earlier  he  had  already  attracted  attention 
by  founding,  with  some  other  young  poets,  a  lit- 
erary review,  II  Poliziano,  whose  purpose  was 
to  encourage  poetry,  modem  in  spirit  and  clas- 
sic in  form.  Carducci's  first  poems  were  written 
at  the  age  of  eleven,  but  his  earliest  published 
volumes  are  Juvenilia  (1857)  and  Levia  grn- 
via  (1865),  the  former  purely  classic,  the  latter 
bearing  the  stamp  of  growing  individuality. 
/  Decennali  (1871)  first  revealed  him  as  a  poet 
of  political  importance,  an  ardent  Republican, 
with  lofty  ideals  for  Italy  and  Rome.  His  most 
famous  poems  are  his  Odi  harbare,  in  which  he 
endeavored  to  adapt  the  metres  of  Greek  and 
Latin  verse  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, and  which  provoked  widespread  contro- 
versy. Nuove  odi  barbare  (1883)  and  Terze 
odi  barbare  (-1889)  are  further  experiments  in 
the  same  direction,  and  contain  some  of  his 
finest  verse.  Of  Carducci's  prose  works,  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  Studi  letterarii  (1B93) 
and  Bozzetti  critici  (1876).  An  edition  of  his 
collected  works  has  been  in  course  of  publication 
in  Bologna  since  1889.  Consult  Chiarini,  /  crifici 
iialiani  e  la  metrica  delle  Odi  Barbare  (Bologna, 
1878). 

CABIXWELL,  Edwabd  (1787-1861).  An 
English  clergyman  and  ecclesiastical  historian. 
He  was  bom  at  Blackburn,  Lancashire,  1787; 
educated  at  Oxford,  received  the  degree  of  M.A. 
in  1812  and  of  D.D.  in  1831.  In  1826  he  was 
chosen  Camden  professor  of  ancient  history.  He 
edited  the  Ethica  of  Aristotle  (2  vols.,  1828-30), 
with  notes,  and  wrote  lectures  on  The  Coinage  of 
the  Ancient  Oreeka  and  Romans  (1833).  In  1831 
he  was  made  principal  of  Saint  Alban  Hall,  and 
held  the  place  till  his  death  there,  May  23,  1861. 
Among  his  other  publications  were  a  student's 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  (1837);  Jose- 
phus's  history  in  Greek  and  Latin  ( 1837 )  ; 
^Documentary  Annala  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
England  from  1546  to  1716  (1839) ;  Hiatory  of 
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Conferences,  etc.,  Connected  with  the  Revision  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  1558  to  1690 
(1840);  Synodalia,  a  Collection  of  Religious 
ilanons,  and  Proceedings  of  Convocation  from 
1547  to  1717  (1842);  and  Reformatio  Legum 
Ecclesiasticarum  (under  Henry  VIII.-Elizabeth) 
(1850). 

GABDWELL,  Edwabd,  Viscount  (1813-86). 
An  English  politician.  He  was  bom  in  Liver- 
pool, was  educated  at  Winchester  and  at  Balliol 
College^  Oxford,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1838.  He  devoted  himself  to  politics,  however, 
rather  than  to  the  law,  and  entered  Parliament 
in  1842.  There  he  attached  himself,  personally 
as  well  as  politically,  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who 
chose  him  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1845,  and 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1852.  He  was 
subsequently  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies.  In  Gladstone's  Cabi- 
net (1868)  he  became  Secretary  of  War  and  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  the  council  of  edu- 
cation. In  the  War  Office  he  effected  a  reorgani- 
zation of  the  army.  His  reforms  included  the 
abolition  of  the  purchase  of  commissions,  the 
retirement  of  officers,  short  terms  of  service, 
the  localization  of  regiments,  and  improvements 
in  military  education.  In  1874  he  was  raised 
to  the  peerage.  With  Earl  Stanhope,  he  was 
one  of  the  literary  executors  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
tind  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Peel  Memoirs 
(1856-57). 

GABELESS.  (1)  The  friend  of  Mellefonte 
and  lover  of  Lady  Pliant  in  Congreve's  Double- 
Dealer,  a  Mercutio  of  Restoration  drama.  (2) 
Lady  Dainty's  suitor  in  Cibber's  Double  Gallant, 
(3)  One  of  Charles  Surface's  boon  companions 
in  Sheridan's  School  for  Scandal, 

GABELESS,  Colonel.  Ruth's  suitor  in  Sir 
Robert  Howard's  The  Committee, 

GABELESS  HUSBAND,  The.  A  comedy 
•of   intrigue   by   Gibber,    produced   December    7, 

1704,  at  Drury  Lane,  and  printed  in  quarto  in 

1705.  It  treats  of  the  straying  of  Sir  Charles 
Easy  from  the  paths  of  virtue  and  his  final  res- 
toration to  them  through  the  patient  forbearance 
•of  his  excellent  wife. 

GABELESS  LOVEBS,  The.  A  comedy  by 
Edward  Ravenscroft,  produced  at  Dorset  Garden 
in  1673  and  published  the  same  year.  It  is 
partly  founded  on  Monsieur  de  Pourceaugnac, 
and  contains  an  attack  on  Drydcn's  Assignation, 

CABEMEy  kA'r&m^  Mabie  Antoine  (1784- 
1833).  A  famous  French  cook.  He  was  bom 
in  Paris  and  became  chef  de  cuisine  to  many 
celebrated  persons,  among  whom  was  Talleyrand. 
While  in  his  service,  CarOme  played,  in  a  way,  a 
]>rominent  r6le  in  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  He 
left  several  works  on  subjects  connected  with 
cookery,  which  include  Le  pdiissier  pittoresque 
(1815)  ;  Le  pdtissier  royal  parisien  (1825)  ;  Le 
maitre  d'hdtel  frangais  in  2  vols.;  and  Le 
cuisinier  parisien, 

GABET,  k&'rft'  (Neo-Lat.  caretta,  from  Sp. 
careta^  pasteboard  mask,  dim.  of  cara,  face,  Gk. 
xdpa,  kara,  Skt.  siras,  head).  A  turtle.  See 
Haw^ksbill. 

CABEW,  ki-r?5o',  Geoboe,  Baron  Carew  of 
•Clapton  and  £arl  of  Totnes  (1555-1629).  An 
English  soldier  and  statesman.    He  was  educated 


at  Oxford  and  joined  the  army,  holding  an  im- 
portant command  in  the  Irish  wars  against  the 
Earl  of  Desmond.  He  filled  several  offices,  among 
them  that  of  Tvord  Justice  of  Ireland,  and  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  The 
powerful  support  that  he  gave  to  Lord  Mount- 
joy  enabled  the  latter  to  overcome  the  rebellious 
O'Neil,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  and  his  Spanish  allies. 
For  these  services  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
and  made  a  privy  councilor,  and  in  1626  Charles 
I.  created  him  Earl  of  Totnes.  He  had  anti- 
quarian tastes,  and  carefully  preserved  many 
manuscripts  relating  to  Ireland.  Pacata  Hi- 
bemia,  or  the  History  of  the  Late  Wars  in  Ire- 
land, published  after  his  death,  is  often 
ascribed  to  him,  though  it  was  written  by  Sir 
Thomas  Stafford  from  Carew's  papers. 

CABEW,  Richard  (1555-1620.).  An  Eng- 
lish poet  and  antiquarian.  While  a  student  at 
Oxford,  when  only  fourteen,  he  was  chosen  to 
dispute  extemporaneously  with  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney, in  the  presence  of  an  audience  of  noblemen. 
He  was  a  member  of  Parliament,  high  sheriff  of 
Cornwall,  and  the  author  of  a  Survey  (1602) 
of  that  county,  a  work  that  enjoyed  a  great  repu- 
tation, and  still  has  considerable  value.  He 
translated,  from  the  Italian,  the  first  five  can- 
tos of  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered  and  left  a 
manuscript  volume  of  poems. 

CABEW,  Thomas  (1598-1638).  An  English 
poet.  Of  his  life  very  little  is  known.  He  was 
a  son  of  Sir  Matthew  Carew,  of  Middle-Littleton, 
Worcestershire,  a  master  in  Chancery,  and  was 
.born  probably  in  1598.  From  Westminster 
School  he  went  to  Corpus  Christi  College,  Ox- 
ford, but  left  about  1615,  without  a  degree.  "Af- 
terwards," says  Anthony  Wood,  "improving  his 
parta  by  traveling  and  conversation  with  in- 
genious men  in  the  metropolis,  he  became  reck- 
oned among  the  chief  est  of  his  time  for  delicacy 
of  wit  and  poetic  fancy.  About  which  time, 
being  taken  into  the  Royal  Court  for  his  most 
admirable  ingenuity,  he  was  made  Gentleman  of 
the  Privy-Chamber,  and  Sewer  in  Ordinary  to 
King  Charles  I."  The  King  bestowed  on  him  the 
royal  domain  of  Sunning  Hill,  a  part  of  Wind- 
sor Forest.  Carew  died,  it  would  seem,  early  in 
1638.  He  was  the  first  of  a  group  of  lyrists, 
often  classed  as  Cavalier  poets,  to  the  making  of 
whom  two  influences  contributed:  the  Eliza- 
bethan lyrists,  especially  Ben  Jonson,  and  the 
pretty  conceits  of  Dr.  Donne.  Carew's  theme 
is  love,  which  is  treated  with  great  frankness 
and  with  a  luxuriant  imagination.  His  verses 
are  often  very  sweet  and  beautiful.  He  pub- 
lished, in  1634,  a  masque  entitled  Caelum  Brit  an- 
nicum;  but  his  poems  did  not  appear  imtil  1640, 
some  time  after  his  death.  Recent  editions  are 
by  Hazlitt,  for  the  Roxburghe  Library  (London, 
1870);  by  Ebsworth  (London,  1893);  and  by 
Vincent  for  the  Muses  Libra rj'  (London,  1899). 
The  last-mimed  editor  would  identify  the  subject 
of  this  SKctch  with  the  Thomas  Carew  who 
entered  Merton  College,  Oxford,  in  1608,  at  the 
age  of  thirteen,  and  received  the  degree  of  B.A. 
in  1611.  He  also  argues  for  1639  as  date  of  death. 

CA^BEX.     See  Cyperace^. 

CA'BEY,  Henry  (1692-1743).  An  English 
humorous  poet  and  musician,  bom  in  London. 
He  was  a  reputed  son  of  George  Saville,  the  fa- 
mous Marquis  of  Halifax.    After  studying  music 
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under  Linnert,  Roseingrave,  and  Geminiani,  he 
taught  for  a  living,  and  wrote  a  number  of 
musical  dramas  and  ballad  operas.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  libretto  of  The  Dragon  of  Wantleyj 
music  by  Lampe  (London,  October  26,  1737),  and 
he  also  published  six  cantatas  (1732),  and  The 
Musical  Century,  or  a  Hundred  English  Ballads 
(1737;  3ded.,  1743).  Some  of  his  Poems  (1729) 
"were  highly  praised  by  Addison.  His  name  will 
be  remembered  for  his  ballad,  "Sally  in  Our 
Alley."  He  died  in  London.  His  son,  Geoboe 
Saville  Cabey  (1743-1807),  poet  and  dramatist, 
endeavored  to  establish  his  father's  claim  to  the 
composition  of  "God  Save  the  King"  (q.v.),  but 
the  nuestion  is  still  undecided.  Carey's  grand- 
daughter, Anne,  was  the  mother  of  Edmund 
Kean,  the  tragedian. 

CABEY,  Henry  Charles  (1793-1879).  An 
American  economist,  bom  in  Philadelphia.  In 
1836  he  published  an  essay  on  the  Rate  of  Wages, 
which  was  expanded  into  the  Principles  of 
Political  Economy  (1837-40).  The  value  of  this 
work  may' be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  no 
less  an  authority  than  Fr^d^ric  Bastiat  copied 
its  leading  ideas.  It  was  translated  into  Ital- 
ian and  Swedish,  and  favorably  noticed  in  all 
the  important  politico  -  economic  journals  of 
Europe.  In  1838  Carey  published  The  Credit 
System  of  France,  Great  Bntain,  and  the  Unit' 
ed  States;  and  in  1848,  The  Past,  the  Present, 
and  the  Future,  a  w^ork  marked  by  great  vigor 
and  originality.  In  1853  appeared  the  Letters 
on  the  Jnteriuitional  Copyright;  in  1858,  Prin- 
ciples of  Social  Science;  in  1867,  Review  of  the 
Decade  i857-67;  and  in  1873,  The  Unity  of  Law. 
Carey  was  originally  a  free-trader,  but  later 
became  a  foremost  champion  of  protection.  He 
held  that  though  free  trade  might  be  the  ideal 
toward  which  we  should  tend,  a  period  of  pro- 
tection is  an  indispensable  stage  in  the  progress 
toward  it. 

CABEY,  Mathew  (1760-1839).  An  Irish 
author  and  publisher.  In  consequence  of  pub- 
lishing an  address  to  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics 
on  their  oppression  by  the  penal  code  (about 
1778),  he  was  compelled  to  leave  Ireland,  but 
returned  within  a  year,  and  established,  in  1783, 
the  Volunteer's  Journal.  His  attacks  upon  Par- 
liament and  the  Ministry  caused  his  imprison- 
ment in  Newgate  until  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  arrived  at  Philadelphia  by  the  aid 
of  Lafayette,  who  sent  him  $400,  and  immediate- 
ly started  The  Pennsylvania  Herald,  one  of  the 
first  papers  in  the  country  to  furnish  accurate 
reports  of  legislative  debates.  In  January,  1786, 
he  fought  a  duel  with  Colonel  Oswald,  another 
editor,  and  was  seriously  wounded.  He  was 
subsequently  connected  with  the  Columbian 
Magazine  and  the  American  Museum.  In  1791 
he  began  trade  as  a  bookseller,  and,  with  hia 
sons,  built  up  a  prosperous  business.  During 
the^  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  in  1793  he  was 
active  in  the  work  of  relief,  and  afterwards 
wrote  a  history  of  the  disease.  In  1793  he,  with 
others,  founded  the  Hibernian  Society,  and  in 
1796  he  assisted  Bishop  White  in  establishing  the 
first  Sunday-school  Society.  Carey  was  a  con- 
stant writer,  and  published  a  great  number  of 
waays  on  party  politics,  political  economy,  and 
social  questions.  Among  his  favorite  ideas  were 
internal  improvements  and  a  protective  tariff. 
He  died  in  Philadelphia.    His  son,  Henry  Charles 


Carey  .(q.v.),  was  one  of  the  foremost  American 
writers  on  political  economy. 

CABEY,  Rosa  Nouchette.  An  English 
novelist,  bom  and  educated  in  London,  and  now 
residing  at  East  Putney.  Beginning  in  1868, 
she  produced  a  large  number  of  wholesome  if 
not  brilliant  novels.  Various  fashions  in  novel- 
writing  have  come  and  gone,  but  she  has  held 
throughout  to  a  simple  and  unaffected  chronicle^ 
of  commonplace  folk.  Of  her  work  a  good  speci- ' 
men  is  Other  People's  Lives  (1897),  a  collection 
of  short  stories.  Others  are  Nellie's  Memories 
(1868)  :  Robert  Ord*s  Atonement  (1873)  ;  Wooed 
and  Married  (1875)  ;  Only  the  Ooveniess 
(1888)  ;  Mrs.  Romncy  (1894)  ;  My  Lady  Frivol 
(1899);  Life's  Trivial  Round   (1900). 

CABEY,  William  (1761-1834).  An  English 
Baptist  missionary  and  Orientalist,  bom  near 
Northampton,  England.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  w^as  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker,  but  in  1786 
was  chosen  minister  of  a  Baptist  congregation 
at  Moulton,  and  in  1789  at  Leicester.  While 
preaching,  he  studied  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew 
by  himself,  and  in  1793  was  sent  as  first  Bap- 
tist missionary  to  India  by  the  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Society,  which  he  had  helped  to  organize. 
At  first  his  financial  support  from  home  was  so 
meagre  that  he  had  to  accept  employment  as  su- 
perintendent of  an  indigo  factory.  Neverthe- 
less, he  established  a  church  near  the  factory  at 
Maldah,  and  preached  in  the  language  of  the 
natives.  Five  years  later  he  removed  to  Seram-< 
pur,  a  Danish  colony.  Under  his  direction  this 
mission  had  up  to  1832  issued  about  200,000 
Bibles,  or  portions  thereof,  in  about  forty  Ori- 
ental languages  or  dialects,  besides  a  great  num- 
ber of  tracts  and  other  religious  works  in  various 
languages.  A  great  proportion  of  the  actual  lit- 
erary labor  involved  in  these  undertakings  was 
performed  by  Carey  himself,  whose  Sanskrit 
and  other  Oriental  grammars  and  dictionaries 
are  highly  regarded  by  English  scholars.  He 
was  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Fort 
William  College,  Calcutta,  from  1800  to  1830. 
For  his  biography  consult:  Eustace  Carey  (Lon- 
don, 1836),  and  George  Smith   (London,  1885). 

CABQILL,  kar'gll,  Donald  (c.1C19-81).  A 
Scottish  covenanting  preacher.  He  was  educated 
at  Aberdeen  and  Saint  Andrews,  and  in  1655  was 
appointed  to  a  church  in  Glasgow.  He  pro- 
nounced the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  a  public 
calamity,  and  for  this  he  was  deprived  of  his 
church  and  banished  beyond  the  Tay.  He  was 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Bothwell,  but  made  his 
escape ;  soon  joined  Richard  Cameron  in  publish- 
ing the  Sanquhar  declaration,  and  boldly  excom- 
municated Charles  II.,  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
various  high  officials.  He  was  soon  afterwards 
arrested  and  beheaded  in  Edinburgh. 

CABGK)  (Sp.,  burden,  Fr.  charge,  from  Med. 
Lat.  carricare,  to  load  a  car,  from  Lat.  carrus, 
car).  A  general  term  for  all  the  merchandise 
carried  on  board  a  trading-ship.  Sometimes  it  is 
applied  also  to  the  invoice  of  the  cargo.  The 
term  deck-cargo  is  given  to  the  commodities  on 
deck,  which  are  not  usually  included  in  the 
policy  of  insurance.  For  the  security  of  the  cus- 
toms revenue,  the  master  of  every  coasting-vessel 
is  bound  to  keep  a  cargo-hook  recording  the 
name  of  the  vessel,  the  name  of  the  owner,  the 
port  of  departure,  the  port  of  destination,  the 
goods  taken,  the  names  of  the  shippers  and  con- 
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signees,  the  time  of  departure,  and  other  particu- 
lars. The  custom-house  officers  may  demand  to 
see  this  book  at  any  time.  The  cargo  of  passen- 
ger-ships is  placed  in  some  degree  under  the 
control  of  the  emigration  officers  by  an  act 
passed  in  1852. 

CAB'HABT,  Henby  Smith  (1844—).  An 
American  physicist  and  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  He  was  bom  at  Coeymans, 
N.  Y.,  March  27,  1844,  and  graduated  from  Wes- 
leyan  University  in  18G9.  He  pursued  graduate 
studies  at  Yale,  Harvard,  and  Berlin,  and  after 
serving  as  professor  at  Northwestern  University, 
was  appointed  to  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  1886.  Professor  Carhart  has  de- 
voted himself  largely  to  the  study  of  electricity, 
particularly  the  subject  of  standard  cells  and 
primary  batteries,  cme  of  the  best  types  of  the 
former  having  been  devised  by  him  and  known  as 
the  Carhart-Clark  cell.  Professor  Carhart  has 
been  a  delegate  from  the  United  States  to  sev- 
eral international  electrical  congresses,  and  in 
1893  was  president  of  the  board  of  judges  in  the 
department  of  electricity  at  the  World's  Colum- 
bian Exposition  in  Chicago.  He  is  the  author  of 
Primary  Batteries  (1891),  a  standard  treatise 
on  this  subject;  University  Physics  (1894-96); 
Elements  of  Physics  (1895);  and  other  text- 
books and  treatises. 

CABHEIL,  k&'rA'y',  Etienpje  de.  A  Jesuit 
missionary  among  the  Huron  and  Iroquois  In- 
dians of  Canada  from  about  1668  to  about  1721. 
For  many  years  he  was  stationed  at  Michili- 
mackinac,  as  superior  of  the  Indian  mission 
there,  but  he  met  with  little  success,  and  in  1701 
most  of  the  converts  he  had  made  left  him  to 
live  in  the  newly  established  settlement  of 'De- 
troit. 

CA^IA  (Lat,  Gk.  Kapla,  Karia ) .  In  ancient 
geography,  the  south  westernmost  country  of 
Asia  Minor,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lydia,  on 
the  east  by  Phrygia,  on  the  southeast  by  Lycia, 
and  on  the  west  and  southwest  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Before  the  Macedonian  conquest,  Caria 
was  cut  off  from  the  sea  on  the  west  by  Ionia, 
and  on  the  southwest  by  the  Dorian  colonies. 
A  large  portion  of  what  was  Caria  is  mountain- 
ous. The  chief  ranges  were  called  the  Cadmian 
and  the  Latmian.  The  most  important  river  was 
the  Maeander,  famous  for  its  windings.  Caria 
was,  at  an  early  date,  governed  by  petty  princes 
or  kings;  it  aftersvards  became  a  part  of  the 
Persian  Empire,  the  former  princes  continuing 
to  rule  as  satraps;  and  it  subsequently  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonian  kings  of 
Egypt;  and  finally,  with  the  rest  of  Asia,  into 
those  of  the  Romans.  Among  the  chief  towns 
were  Cnidus,  Halicamassus,  and  Miletus.  In 
the  early  history  of  the  ^gean  lands,  the  Carians 
are  frequently  mentioned,  and  the  Greek  writers 
seem  to  have  believed  that  they  were  of  the 
same  race  as  the  pre-Hellonic  inhabitants  of  Atti- 
ca and  some  of  the  islands.  Many  modem  eth- 
nologists also  hold  that  the  Carians  were  the 
remnant  of  the  early  population  of  the  ^Egean. 

CABIACOy  kA-rya^6.  A  seaport  of  Venezuela, 
situated  5  miles  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Cariago,  40  miles  east  of  Cumanfi  (Map:  Vene- 
zuela, El).  It  is  the  centre  of  a  fertile  district 
and  has  considerable  coastwise  trade.  The  gulf 
is  very  well  sheltered,  being  open  only  to  the 


westward.  Cariaco  was  founded  about  1600. 
Population,  about  7000. 

g  ART  AIWA,  s&'r^il'm&  (Brazilian),  or  Seiq- 
EMA.  A  bird,  Cariama  cristata,  allied  to  the 
cranes,  but  also  resembling  certain  raptorial 
birds,  and  now  generally  ranked  in  a  separate 
family,  placed  near  the  cranes  and  bustards. 
It  is  a  native  of  Guiana,  Brazil,  and  Paraguay, 
inhabiting  open  plains  and  the  outskirts  of  for- 
ests, where  it  feeds  chiefly  on  serpents,  lizards, 
and  insects.  It  is  larger  than  the  common  heron ; 
the  plumage  is  brown,  finely  waved  with  darker 
brown,  whitish  on  the  lower  parts.  When  pur- 
sued, the  cariama  seeks  safety  by  running  and 
does  not  readily  attempt  to  use  its  wings.  Its 
voice  resembles  that  of  a  young  turkey.  It  is 
much  esteemed  for  the  table,  and  is  sometimes 
reared  in  a  domesticated  state.  W.  H.  Hudson,  the 
Argentine  naturalist,  considers  it  related  to  one 
of  the  great  extinct  birds  of  Patagonia,  Phoro- 
rachos  inflatus,  as  closely  as  armadillos  are  re- 
lated to  Glyptodon.  Consult  Proceedings  Zo" 
ological  Society  of  London  for  1889*  and  1899. 
See  Plate  of  Cbanes,  etc. 

CABOS  (West  Indian,  valiant  man).  A  pred. 
atory  and  warlike  people  from  whom  the  Cari- 
ban  stock  (q.v.)  takes  its  name,  formerly  oc- 
cupying most  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  by  conquest 
or  expulsion  of  the  original  Arawakan  tribes. 
They  had  come  from  the  southern  mainland, 
being  expert  seamen.  Like  nearly  all  the  tribes 
of  this  stock,  they  were  distinguished  for  fe- 
rocity and  cruelty,  and  were  also  addicted  to 
cannibalism,  the  "very  word  cannibal  being  a 
derivative  from  their  tribal  name.  To  put  an 
end  to  the  chronic  disturbances  occasioned  by 
their  presence,  the  English  Government,  in  1796, 
deported  almost  all  the  members  of  the  tribe 
from  Dominica  and  Saint  Vincent  to  the  is- 
land of  Kuatan  on  the  coast  of  Honduras,  whence 
they  have  since  spread  over  the  neighboring  main- 
land to  the  number  of  several  thousand.  From 
admixture  with  the  negroes,  a  part  of  them  are 
distinguished  as  Black  Caribs. 

CABaBAN  STOCK.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant linguistic  stocks  of  South  America,  its 
tribes  holding  at  the  time  of  the  discovery 
nearly  the  whole  coast  and  midland  region  of 
Venezuela  and  British  Guiana,  including  the 
lower  Orinoco,  together  with  the  Lesser  Antil- 
les. Everywhere  they  were  distinguished  as  a 
warlike  race,  the  terror  of  their  weaker  neigh- 
bors, who  were  steadily  retiring  before  them. 
In  spite  of  their  exceptional  cruelty,  they  are  de- 
scribed as  "the  strongest,  handsomest,  and  most 
intelligent"  of  all  the  natives  of  that  portion  of 
the  continent.  They  were  expert  boatmen,  mak- 
ing use  of  the  sail,  a  thing  unknown  among  the 
other  tribes,  and  in  fleets  sometimes  numbering 
100  canoes  were  accustomed  to  ascend  the  Ori- 
noco, destroymg  everything  before  them.  They 
were  partly  agricultural,  and  made  excellent 
pottery.  The  present  distribution  of  the  princi- 
pal Cariban  tribes  is  as  follows:  On  the  river 
Guapore  in  the  State  of  Matto  Grosso,  Brazil,  are 
the  Palmellas,  the  most  southerly  members  of  the 
stock.  The  Bakairis  and  the  Nahuquas  dwell  on 
the  upper  Xingu.  In  Brazilian  Guiana  are  the 
Apotos  and  Waywai :  in  French  Guiana,  the  Ron- 
couyennes  and  Galibis;  in  Dutch  Guiana,  the 
Kalinas:  in  British  Guiana,  the  Mucusi;  and  in 
Venezuela,  the  Makirifares  and  Motilones.    The 
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modem  Caribs  differ  from  the  ancient  Caribs  of 
the  Antilles  in  thmr  more  peaceful  mode  of  life, 
the  absence  of  cannibalism,  and  a  less  highly  de- 
Teloped  system  of  social  relations.  In  place  of 
the  communal  dwelling  which  formerly  pre- 
vailed among  them,  each  family  at  present  occu- 
pies a  separate  house,  sometimes  built  on  piles  as 
a  safeguard  against  flood.  They  have  a  cere- 
monial religion  and  practice  the  couvade  (q.v.). 
Their  favorite  weapon  is  a  battle-axe  of  polished 
stone. 

CABIBBE^AN  SEA.  A  portion  of  the  Korth 
AtUntic,  bordered  on  the  south  by  Central 
America,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela,  on  the  west 
by  Central  America  and  Yucatan,  and  partially 
inclosed  from  the  ocean  on  the  north  and  east 
by  the  island  loop  of  the  Greater  and  Lesser  An- 
tilles. It  communicates  at  its  northwestern  ex- 
tremity with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  Yucatan 
Channel — a  passage  120  miles  wide  between 
Cuba  and  the  Peninsula  of  Yucatan.  The  South 
American  coast  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  is  diversi- 
fied by  the  gulfs  of  Paria,  Cariaco,  Triste,  Vene- 
zuela, and  Darien,  while  on  the  western  coast 
there  are  the  larger  embayments  of  the  Mosquito 
Gulf  and  the  Gulf  of  Honduras.  The  Gulf  of 
Venezuela,  between  the  Goajira  Peninsula  in 
Colombia  and  the  Paraguana  Peninsula  in  Vene- 
zuela, connects  by  means  of  a  shallow  channel 
with  the  lake  of  Maracaibo,  the  basin  of  which  is 
the  most  prominent  indentation  on  the  northern 
coast  of  South  America.  Although  the  Caribbean 
is  a  partially  inclosed  sea,  and  lies  on  the  bor- 
der of  a  great  land  mass,  it  occupies  a  very  deep 
depression.  With  the  exception  of  a  narrow 
shelf  along  the  Venezuelan  coast  and  a  bank  that 
reaches  from  Jamaica  to  Honduras  and  Nica- 
ragua, the  entire  basin  exceeds  6000  feet  in  depth 
and  a  large  portion  is  more  than  12,000  feet. 
Extreme  depths  exceeding  16,000  feet  have  been 
found  off  the  south  coast  of  Cuba,  and  between 
Haiti  and  Venezuela.  The  waters  of  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  are  influenced  in  their  circulation  by 
oceanic  currents,  and  particularly  by  the  north 
equatorial  current,  which  enters  the  sea  from 
the  southeast.  There  is  also  a  marked  current 
in  the  northern  part,  which  passes  through  the 
Yucatan  Channel  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
Oaribbean  Sea  receives  the  drainage  of  a  great 
portion  of  Central  America,  but  only  an  incon- 
siderable portion  of  South  America,  as  the  An- 
dean Cordillera  of  Colombia  and  Venezuela  turns 
the  drainage  of  these  countries  toward  the  Ori- 
noco, which  enters  the  Atlantic.  The  islands 
of  the  Caribbean  are  grouped  along  the  South 
American  coast  and  along  the  bank  from  Jamaica 
to  Honduras.    They  are  small  and  unimportant. 

CABOBBEE  BABK.     See  Exostemma. 

GABIBBEE  ISLANDS.  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  Lesser  Antilles.     See  Antilles. 

CABIBEf  kA-r§^  (Sp.,  Portug.,  from  West 
Indian  carib,  valiant  man).  Any  of  several  vo- 
racious serrasalmonine  fresh-water  fishes  of 
South  America,  often  of  strange  form  and  dis- 
tinguished by  having  the  bellv  serrated  with 
sharp  spines.  The  best  known  is  the  piraya 
{SerroMlmo  piraya),  Gunther  {Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Fishes,  Edinburgh,  1880)  says  that 
though  most  are  of  small  size,  their  voracity, 
fearlessness,  and  number  render  them  a  perfect 
pest  in  many  rivers  of  tropical  America.     "In 


all  the  teeth  are  strong,  short,  sharp,  sometimes 
lobed  incisors,  arranged  in  one  or  more  series; 
by  means  of  them  they  cut  off  a  mouthful  of 
flesh  as  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  any  animal 
falling  into  the  water  where  these  fishes  abound 
is  immediately  attacked  and  cut  to  pieces  in  an 
incredibly  short  time.  They  assail  persons  en- 
tering the  water,  inflicting  dangerous  wounds  be- 
fore the  victims  are  able  to  make  their  escape. 
In  some  localities  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  catch 
fishes  with  the  hook  and  line,  as  the  fish  hooked 
is  .  .  .  torn  to  pieces  before  it  can  be  with- 
drawn from  the  water.  The  caribes  themselves 
are  rarely  hooked,  as  they  snap  the  hook  or  cut 
the  line.  The  smell  of  blood  is  said  to  attract 
at  once  thousands  of  these  fishes  to  the  spot." 

GABIBOU,  kaM-bM.  A  lake  in  Maine.  See 
Chesuncook  Lakes. 

CABIBOTJ,  k&r^-bo<J  (Canadian  Fr.,  Amer. 
Indian) .  A  French-Canadian  name  for  the  Ameri- 
can forms  of  the  reindeer,  regarded  by  moat  zo- 
ologists as  varieties  of  the  European  Rangifer 
tarandus.  ( See  Reindeer.  )  Two  pretty  distinct 
forms  exist,  the  common  woodland  variety 
{Rangifer  caribou)  and  the  barren-ground  va- 
riety {Rangifer  Oraenlandicus) .  The  former  is 
found  throughout  the  forested  region  of  northern 
America,  where  it  formerly  extended  as  far  south 
as  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  and  Colorado,  but 
since  the  middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  ex- 
tends south  of  Canada  only  in  Maine,  Michigan, 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  (See  Plate  Deeb  of 
NoBTH  America.)  It  ranges  the  woods  and 
swamps,  is  especially  numerous  in  Newfoundland, 
Labrador,  and  British  Columbia;  and  in  winter 
gathers  into  herds  of  several  hundred,  which  are 
able  to  traverse  the  snow  upon  their  broad  and 
hairy  hoofs,  and  find  an  abundance  of  food  in 
leaves  and  berries  (especially cranberries), lichens, 
etc.  In  the  summer  they  move  about  a  great  deal 
to  escape  the  flies  and  at  all  seasons  are  the  prin- 
cipal dependence  of  many  Indians.  Three  local 
varieties  of  this  caribou  are  noted,  so  variable  is  it 
in  size  and  color ;  but  it  presents  little  distinction 
from  the  Old  World  reindeer  except  in  the  ant- 
lers, where  the  brow-tines  are  very  unequally 
developed. 

The  barren-ground  caribou  is  a  smaller  and 
paler  form,  with  disproportionately  large  ant- 
lers, which  occupies  the  open  country  north  of 
tl\e  tree-growth  and  the  coastal  valleys  of  Green- 
land, to  an  extreme  distance  north.  It  is  named 
Rangifer  Qracnlandicus,  and  is  regarded  as  hav- 
ing a  better  claim  to  independent  specific  rank 
than  any  other  American  form.  It  is  to  be  found 
in  vast  herds  in  the  desolate  plains  between  Great 
Slave  Lake  and  Hudson  Bay,  where  it  subsists 
upon  lichens,  and  migrates  southward  in  fall  to 
the  margin  of  the  forest,  returning  northward 
each  spring.  The  Indians  and  Eskimo  gather 
about  these  migrations  and  obtain  a  winter's 
supply  of  meat  and  skins.  Consult;  Shields.  Hig 
Game  of  yorth  America  (Chicago,  1800)  ;  Roose- 
velt {et  al).  The  Deer  Family  (New  York, 
1902). 

CAB^CAi    See  Papaw. 

GABICATTJBE  (Fr.,  It.  caricaturay  from 
Med.  Lat.  caricare,  to  overload,  exaggerate,  from 
liat.  carruH,  car).  A  representation,  descriptive 
or  pictorial,  in  which  the  peculiarities  or  natural 
characteristics  of  an  individual  or  class  are  exag- 
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gerated,  so  as  to  make  the  object  ridiculous.  In 
this  article  the  term  is  used  in  its  usual  signifi- 
gance  as  applied  to  the  plastic  and  graphic  arts, 
especially  the  latter.  The  two  principal  kinds 
of  caricature  are  moral,  directed  against  the 
habits  and  customs  of  individuals  and  of  society, 
and  political,  directed  against  corruption  and 
bad  government  in  the  State.  To  be  good,  a 
caricature  must  possess  real  traits  of  the  orig- 
inal, exaggerated  in  a  ridiculous  sense,  but  easy 
to  recognize.  The  artist  should  have  a  good 
sense  of  form,  a  ready  pencil,  and  keen  observa- 
tion. To  this  must  be  added  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  influ- 
ences of  the  passions,  habits  of  life,  and  modes 
of  thought  upon  mankind.  As  caricature  does 
not  enter  into  very  high  and  serious  art,  neither 
should  the  medium  or  method  employed  be  too 
dignified  or  heavy.  The  use  of  oil  colors  might 
be  out  of  place  here,  and  a  certain  inattention 
tc  studied  and  accurate  drawing  is  permissible. 
The  touch  should  be  light  and  skillful,  and  the 
medium  best  employed  is  perhaps  pen  or  pencil. 
Caricature  probably  is  as  old  as  man's  ability 
tc  express  himself  in  the  graphic  arts.  It  is 
said  to  have  existed  in  Assyria,  and  certain  gro- 
tesque figures  in  the  Egyptian  papyri  are  prob- 
ably caricatures.  Though  averse  to  distorting 
the  human  figure,  the  Greeks  caricatured  their 
gods  and  heroes.  On  a  Greek  vase  ''Apollo 
Arriving  at  Delphi"  is  represented  as  a  charla- 
tan of  the  Greek  theatre,  and  on  another,  Achil- 
les, intoxicated,  is  borne  on  the  shoulders  of 
Ajax.  We  know  from  the  statements  of  Horace 
and  Cicero  that  caricature  was  common  in  Rome. 
A  fresco  found  at  Gragnano  represents  ^Eneas, 
his  father  and  his  son,  with  does'  heads  and 
otherwise  caricatured.  Another  like  the  preced- 
ing in  the  Museo  Gregoriano,  Rome,  represents  a 
philosopher  as  a  pigmy  preaching  to  a  fox.  Some 
of  the  designs  called  "Graffiti,"  found  at  Hercu- 
laneum  and  Pompeii,  are  caricatures.  Such  a 
design,  found  near  the  Palatine  Hill,  Rome, 
represents  **Chri8t  on  the  Cross,"  with  an  ass's 
head,  adored  by  a  believer,  with  the  inscription, 
"Alexamenus,  adore  thy  God." 

The  grotesque  was  a  marked  feature  of  the  art 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  especially  during  the  Gothic 
period.  Caricatures  abounded  in  the  illumina- 
tions of  manuscripts  and  in  the  thousands  of 
statues  which  ornamented  the  church  portals. 
Satan,  Death,  and  other  unpopular  personages 
were  much  satirized,  but  the  Church  was  by  no 
means  spared,  the  monks  receiving  an  unusual 
share.  The  "Dance  of  Death"  (q.v.)  was  a  cari- 
cature, on  a  large  scale,  of  Death  dominating  all 
classes  of  society. 

The  painters  of  the  Renaissance  frequently 
made  use  of  caricatures.  Those  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  most  wonderful  drawings,  were  purely 
artistic,  and  without  reference  to  morals  or  poli- 
tics. Annibale  Carracci  used  caricature  as  a 
weapon  against  the  Naturalists  when,  in  his  pic- 
ture of  the  Naples  Museum,  he  portrayed  Cara- 
vaggio,  his  great  rival,  as  a  dwarf  with  monkeys 
and  parrot.  The  school  of  the  Carracci  produced 
a  number  of  good  caricaturists.  Other  distin- 
guished Italians  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 
were  Bacio  del  Bianco  in  Florence,  and  Pietro 
Bellotti  in  Venice:  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
the  Roman  artist  Pierleone  Ghezzi.  In  Germany, 
Hans  Holbein's  "Dance  of  Death"  and  his  illus- 
trations of  Erasmus's  Praise  of  Folly  were  carica- 


tures of  the  highest  artistic  order,  and  Lucas 
Cranach's  prints  ridiculing  the  Pope  and  Cathol- 
icism were  of  the  widest  influence.  The  pictures 
of  Brauwer,  Teniers,  and  Ostade,  though  hi^ 
works  of  art,  are  real  caricatures  of  peasant  liie. 

The  invention  of  the  printing-press  gave  to 
caricature  a  new  power,  but  it  was  hindeml  from 
using  this  power  by  the  lack  of  freedom  of  the 
press.  In  France,  each  party  made  use  of  cari- 
cature during  the  wars  of  the  Reformation,  and 
the  well-known  "Songes  DrOlatiques,"  attributed 
to  Rabelais,  ridiculed  both  parties.  A  really 
great  caricaturist  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 
was  Callot,  but  he  devoted  himself  to  satirizing 
general  types.  Under  Louis  XIIL  and  his  suc- 
cessor, caricature  was  active,  especially  at  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  was  much 
annoyed  bv  the  Dutch. artist  Romain  de  Hoghe, 
a  pupil  of  Callot,  in  the  service  of  William  of 
Orange.  The  caricaturists  lashed,  with  a  merci- 
less hand,  the  immoralities  of  Louis  XV.,  and 
the  clerical  r(^gime.  During  the  Revolution  cari- 
cature became  a  means  of  political  propaganda, 
and  was  especially  used  by  the  Republicans. 
Each  event  of  the  Revolution  was  lauded  or  at- 
tacked, the  King  and  Queen  being  especially 
noticed.  Napoleon  I.  confined  caricature  to  man- 
ners and  customs,  but  the  English  lampooned 
him  all  the  more  for  the  repression  in  France. 
After  the  Restoration  the  returned  aristocracy 
and  the  clerical  tendencies  of  the  Kings  formed 
excellent  butts  of  ridicule,  even  such  artists  as 
Delacroix  and  Decamps  taking  part.  The  Revo- 
lution of  1830  brought  greater  liberty  of  the 
press  and,  aided  by  the  invention  of  lithography, 
caricature  flourished  as  never  before.  In  that 
year  Charles  Philippon  founded  La  Caricature, 
which  was  followed  by  Charivari  and  the  Jour- 
nal pour  Rive.  Louis  Philippe  was  the  most  cari- 
catured of  all  French  monarchs,  his  pear-shaped 
head  forming  a  peculiarly  tempting  butt  of  ridi- 
cule. A  brilliant  group  of  caricaturists  arose, 
who  were  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of 
art,  and  did  much  to  bring  art  back  from  classi- 
cism to  real  life.  Honor6  Daumier,  in  particular, 
lashed  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  Peers,  and 
the  Kings,  as  he  afterwards  ridiculed  Napoleon 
III.  Among  other  artists  were  Carle  Vemet, 
Gavarni,  Henri  Monnier,  and  Cham,  probably  the 
most  important  group  of  caricaturists  the  world 
has  seen.  Under  Napoleon  political  caricature 
was  confined  to  external  politics,  but  the  Third 
Republic  brought  liberty,  and  saw  the  develop- 
ment of  such  talents  as  Gr^vin,  Wilette,  Caran 
d'Ache,  Pille,  Boutet  de  Monvel,  and  others. 

The  first  great  English  caricaturist  was  Ho- 
garth (1G97-1764),  who  satirized  social  vice  with 
realism  and  force.  Political  caricature  began 
with  the  Ministry  of  Walpole  in  1721,  but  the 
artists  were  mainly  foreign.  In  the  latter  half 
of  the  century  an  important  group  of  native  art- 
ists arose,  chief  among  whom  were  James  Gillray 
and  Thomas  Rawlinson.  They  reflected  political 
sentiments  in  the  minutest  manner,  and  are,  in 
fact,  a  valuable  source  of  history  for  the  period. 
Their  work  is,  however,  rather  coarse,  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  present.  Chief  among 
the  artists  of  the  early  half  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  were  George  Cruikshank,  for  "moral 
comedies,"  and  the  brothers  John-  and  Richard 
Doyle  for  political  caricature.  In  1841  was 
founded  Punch,  or  the  London  Charivari^  in 
which  the  more  refined  modem  caricature  of  Leech 
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and  Tenniel  flourished.  The  most  important  of  its 
contributors  was  Du  Maurier,  the  refined  por- 
trayer  of  English  aristocratic  society. 

In  Germaiiy  political  caricature  began  with 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  but  was  restrained  by 
the  lack  of  freedom  of  the  press.  The  Fliegende 
Blatter,  a  humorous  but  non-political  journal, 
was  founded  in  Munich  in  1844.  It  employed 
such  artists  as  Harburger,  Oberlftnder,  and  Aleg- 
gendorfer,  and  the  standard  of  work  in  its  pages 
is  very  high.  With  the  Revolution  of  1848  the 
Berlin  Kladderadatach  began  its  activity,  and  soon 
became  famous  by  its  political  caricatures.  Those 
on  Bismarck,  by  Wilhelm  Scholz,  have  become 
historic.  The  Dusaeldorfer  Monatahefte  was  car- 
lied  on  by  artists  of  the  Dtisseldorf  school.  Vi- 
enna has  a  number  of  comic  journals,  chief 
among  which  are  Kikeriki  and  the  Figaro,  for 
which  Wilhelm  Busch  and  Schliessmann  have 
done  good  work. 

The  greatest  Spanish  caricaturist  was  un- 
doubtedly Goya  (1746-1828),  Whose  masterly 
satirical  talent,  in  both  painting  and  print,  was 
directed  against  the  foibles  and  vices  o2  society. 
Political  caricature  exists,  at  the  present  time, 
in  nearly  all  European  countries,  and  it  has 
become  a  mighty  force  in  politics.  In  the  United 
States  its  power  was  shown  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  especially  in  Thomas  Nast's  cartoons 
stigmatizing  the  Tweed  Ring  in  New  York.  Puck, 
Life,  and  other  comic  papers  are  devoted  mainly 
to  caricature,  and  weekly  journals,  like  Harper's 
and  Leslie's,  exercise,  through  it,  a  great  influ- 
ence. Of  late  years  the  newspapers  have  made 
increasing  use  of  caricature  as  a  i|j|eans  of  influ- 
encing public  opinion.  Among  the  chief  Amer- 
ican caricaturists  are  F.  B.  Opper,  Homer  Daven- 
port, W.  A.  Rogers,  C.  G.  Bush,  and  E.  Kemble. 

BiBUOGBAPHT.  The  chief  authority  on  Cari- 
cature is  Champfleury,  Histoire  g&n^ale  de  la 
caricature  (5  vols.,  Paris,  1865-80^,  with  supple- 
mentary volume  in  1885.  See  also  Wright, 
Biatory  of  Caricature  and  Oroteague  (London, 
1875)  ;  FlOgel,  Geachichte  dea  Groteak-Komiachen 
(Liegnitz,  1778;  new  edition  by  Eberling,  Leip- 
zig, 1886)  ;  Parton,  Caricature  and  Other  Comic 
Arts  (London,  1877)  ;  Everitt,  Engliah  Carica- 
turiatt  of  the  Xineteenth  Century  (London, 
1886) ;  Grand  Carteret,  Lea  moeura  et  la  carica- 
ture en  Allemagne,  en  Autriche  et  en  Suiaae 
(Paris,  1885) ;  Les  moeura  et  la  caricature  en 
France  (Paris,  1888).  The  last-named  author 
has  also  publisned,  in  recent  years,  a  large  num- 
ber of  collective  works  of  caricatures.  See  also 
the  special  articles  on  the  different  artists 
mentioned. 

CABIESy  kuM-fe  (Lat.,  rottenness).  A  dis- 
ease of  bone  analogous  to  the  ulceration  of  soft 
ti:(<)ues.  It  is  characterized  by  a  gradual  loss  of 
substance,  suppuration  occurring,  and  the  bone 
breaking  down  and  coming  away  in  granular 
detritus.  This  finds  its  way  to  the  surface,  and 
an  opening  occurs  through  which  the  purulent 
fluid  discharges,  as  the  bone  is  eroded.  Caries 
may  attack  any  bone,  but  it  usually  selects  the 
vertebra,  bones  of  the  wrist  and  foot,  and  the 
articular  ends  of  long  bones.  In  the  case  of 
spinal  caries  the  disintegrating  process  attacks 
the  cartilaginous  disks  between  the  vertebrsB  as 
well  as  the  'bone,  and  the  column  is  destroyed, 
cur\'ature  resulting.  Frequently  the  pus  and 
detritus  find  t^eir  way  to  a  point  in  the  groin, 
passing  down  between  the  sheaths   of  various 


muscles,  before  opening  at  the  surface  and  dis- 
charging. To  this  terrible  disease  most  deformi** 
ties  not  congenital  are  owing.  The  carious  ver^ 
tebne  yield  under  the  weight  of  the  trunk,  and 
the  spine  curves  forward  or  to  one  side.  In  tho 
joint-ends  of  bones,  the  part  enlarges,  the  car- 
tilages become  affected,  matter  forms,  and  ampu- 
tation of  the  limb  or  excision  of  the  joint  is 
frequently  necessary  to  save  the  patient's  life. 
Too  often  the  disease  recurs  with  night-sweats, 
hectic,  and  death.  The  causes  of  caries  are  con- 
stitutional or  traumatic.  Scrofula,  syphilis,  or. 
excessive  use  of  mercury  may  be  the  cause.  If 
affecting  a  small  bone,  the  latter  may  be  entirely 
removed;  and  if  the  disease  is  strictly  limited 
to  the  ends  of  the  bones  forming  a  joint,  these 
may  be  excised.  Carious  places  may  be  scraped 
out  or  gouged  out  by  the  rongeur  in  some  in- 
stances. Amputation  may  be  necessary.  Consti- 
tutional treatment  to  improve  assimilation  and 
nutrition,  and  combat  any  underlying  cachexia, 
must  be  employed. 

C ABIES  OF  THE  Teeth.  This  depends  either  on 
an  original  faulty  formation  of  the  substance 
of  the  teeth,  or  microbial  infection,  generally  due 
to  neglect.  The  carious  surface  should  in  all 
cases  be  removed,  and,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
lost  substance,  gold  or  some  other  substance 
should  be  stuffed  into  the  cavity.  If  the  pulp  be 
exposed,  and  pain  be  present,  the  cavity  may  be 
filled  with  cotton  wet  with  oil  of  cloves,  tincture 
of  capsicum,  or  a  strong  solution  of  cocaine,  or 
chloroform,  for  temporary  relief.  Ten  grains  of 
tannin  and  ^ve  grains  of  gunr  mastic  dissolved 
in  a  dram  of  ether,  appliS  after  the  cavity  is 
wiped  very  dry,  will  often  control  pain  for  many 
hours. 

CABIGABA,  ka'r^gtt'rft.  A  town  of  Leyte, 
Philippines,  32  miles  from  Tacloban.  It  is  sit- 
uated on  a  bayou  on  the  northern  coast  of  the 
island,  and  is  a  landing-place  for  steamers  from 
Manila.    Population,  in  1808,  13,732. 

GABIQNANO,  ka'rft-nyft'nft.  A  city  in  north 
Italy,  in  a  fertile  but  damp  locality  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Po,  11  miles  south  of  Turin 
(Map:  Italy,  B  3).  The  Church  of  San  Giovanni 
Battista  is  the  work  of  Benedetto  Alfieri.  The 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie  contains  a 
monument  to  Bianca  Palaeologus,  wife  of  Duke 
Charles  I.  of  Savoy,  at  whose  (5)urt  the  Chevalier 
Bayard  received  his  knightly  training.  After 
the  death,  in  1418,  of  Prince  Ludovico  of  Acaia, 
Carignano  fell  to  the  dukes  of  Savoy,  and  was 
given  by  Charles  Emmanuel  I.  as  a  principality 
to  his  youngest  son  Tommaso,  who  was  an  ances- 
tor of  the  present  King  of  Italy.  The  principal 
occupations  of  the  people  of  Carignano  are  the 
culture  and  manufacture  of  silk.  Population,  in 
1001   (commune),  7120. 

CABTILLON,  Fr.  pron,  k&'r^y(>N'.  See 
Chimes. 

CABIMATA,  klL'r6-ma't&,  or  KABIICATA. 
A  name  applied  to  the  strait  between  Borneo  and 
Billiton  m  the  Dutch  East  Indies;  also  to  a 
cluster  of  isles  in  the  same  passage;  and  lastly 
to  the  principal  member  of  the  group,  whose 
highest  point,  a  peak  of  2000  feet,  Is  in  latitude 
r  30'  S.  and  longitude  IDS'*  64'  E.  (Map: 
East  Indies,  C  5). 

CAB'INA^iE  (Neo-Lat.,  nom.  pi.  of  Lat. 
cnrinniua,  keel-shaped,  from  carina,  keel).  One 
of  the  two  great  subclas.ses  of  living  birds,  the 
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other  being  Ratitie,  distinguished  by  the  presence 
of  a  more  or  less  well-developed  'keel*  on  the 
sternum.  Associated  with  this  character  is  the 
condition  of  the  wings,  which  are  well  formed 
and  almost  always  fitted  for  flight.  The  Cari- 
natffi  include  more  than  11,500  known  species  of 
birds.     See  Bibds. 

CABINI,  ki-rS'n^.  A  city  in  Sicily,  situated 
on  a  steep  hill,  4  miles  from  the  sea,  in  a  coun- 
try rich  in  corn  and  wine,  17  miles  west  of 
Palermo  (Map:  Italy,  H  9).  The  castle  was 
built  by  the  Ghiaramonti,  in  the  Fourteenth 
Century.  In  the  vicinity  are  caves  in  which 
animal  fossils  are  found.  The  Sicilian  Revolu- 
tionists were  defeated  here,  April  18,  1860,  by 
the  Bourbon  troops.  North  of  the  town,  pic- 
turesquely situated  by  the  sea,  was  the  ancient 
Hyccara,  from  which  the  Athenians  carried  off 
the  twelve-year-old  Lais,  who  grew  up  to  be  so 
famous  a  courtesan.  Population,  in  1881  (com- 
mune), 12,037;  in  1901,  13,931. 

CABINO,  kft-re'nA.  ( 1 )  A  villainous  man  of 
the  Court  and  city  in  Guarini's  Pastor  Fido. 
(2)  The  father  of  Zenocia  (also  spelled  Chari- 
no),  in  Fletcher's  Custom  of  the  Country, 

CABINTHIA  (Ger.  Kiimten,  from  the  Celtic 
tribe  of  Carni).  A  crownland  and  duchy  of 
Austria  -  Hungary,  bounded  by  Salzburg  and 
Styria  on  the  north,  Styria  on  the  east,  Italy, 
<iorz  and  Gradisca,  and  Camiola  on  the  south, 
and  T>rol  on  the  west  (Map:  Austria,  C  3). 
Its  area  is  about  4000  square  miles. 

Carinthia  is  a  very  mountainous  country.  Its 
northern  part  is  traversed  from  west  to  east  by 
a  portion  of  the  Hohe  Tauern  and  the  Styrian 
Alps,  while  its  eastern  end  is  covered  by  other  Al- 
pine ranges.  South  of  the  Drave  rise  the  Camic 
Alps  and  the  Karawanken,  a  continuation  of 
the  former  chain.  In  the  interior  there  is  the 
important  valley  of  the  Drave,  which  separates 
the  two  mountain  systems  of  the  north  and  south. 
There  are  a  number  of  large  and  very  attractive 
lakes ;  among  them  the  Worther,  Millstatter,  and 
the  Weissen.  There  are  also  some  valuable  min- 
•cral  springs.  The  climate  is  not  imlike  that  of 
Tyrol. 

Industbtes.  Owing  to  its  mountainous  sur- 
face, only  a  small  part  of  the  land  of  Carinthia 
is  adapted  for  tillage,  the  larger  part  of  the  pro- 
ductive land  being  covered  with  forests  or  used 
for  pasture.  I>arge  quantities  of  timber  are 
floated  down  the  Drave.  Nearly  all  the  surface 
^f  the  country  has  been  made  remunerative.  Rye, 
-oats,  wheat,  buckwheat,  and  clover-hay  are  lead- 
ing crops.  The  raising  of  live  stock  is  carried  on 
extensively  in  the  mountain  ranges,  and  the 
horses  of  Carinthia  are  highly  valued.  The  moun- 
tains are  rich  in  minerals,  especially  lead,  of 
which  Carinthia  is  considered  one  of  the  chief 
producers  in  Europe.  Iron  is  also  mined  on  a 
large  scale,  and  there  are  mines  of  coal  and  zinc. 
The  total  value  of  the  mining  product  in  1898 
was  about  $835,000,  of  which  $380,000  was  lead. 
The  chief  manufacturing  industry  is  the  produc- 
tion of  iron  and  steel.  Bessemer  steel  rails,  wire, 
wire  nails,  and  bar  iron  are  produced  in  great 
quantities.  Some  machinery,  firearms,  textiles, 
leather  goods,  cement,  and  wood-pulp  are  ex- 
ported. Considering  the  configuration  of  its 
surface,  Carinthia  is  well  provided  with  roads; 
^Iso  waterways,  among  which  the  most  important 
is  the  Drave.     Klagenfurt  is  the  centre  of  the 


railway  lines,  of  which  there  are  about  300 
miles,  or  2.62  per  cent,  of  the  total  mileage  of 
Austria. 

GovEBNMENT.  The  Diet  of  Carinthia  consists 
of  37  members,  consisting  of  the  archbishop  of 
Gurk,  ten  representatives  of  the  landed  aris- 
tocracy, nine  representatives  of  the  towns,  three 
representatives  of  the  chambers  of  commerce 
and  industry  of  Klagenfurt,  and  fourteen  rep- 
resentatives of  the  rural  communities.  In  the 
Lower  House  of  the  Austrian  Reichsrat,  Carinthia 
is  represented  by  ten  members.  For  administra- 
tive purposes,  Carinthia  is  divided  into  seven 
counties  and  the  city  of  Klagenfurt.  There  are 
nearly  four  himdred  elementary  schools  (includ- 
ing 285  German  schools),  with  a  total  attend- 
ance of  about  54,000,  constituting  over  95  per 
cent,  of  the  total  school  population. 

The  population  of  Carinthia  in  1900  was 
367,344,  showing  an  increase  of  1.8  per  cent, 
since  1890.  About  70  per  cent,  of  the  people 
are  Germans,  and  30  per  cent.  Slovenes.  Ninety- 
five  per  cent,  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  while  the  remainder  are  Protestants. 
The  capital,  Klagenfurt  (q.v.),  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  25,000. 

Under  the  Roman  Empire,  Carinthia  formed 
part  of  the  Province  of  Noricum.  Its  ancient 
inhabitants  were  the  Carni,  a  Celtic  people,  who, 
during  the  period  of  the  migrations,'  were  over- 
whelmed by  a  race  of  Slavs.  The  Kingdom  of 
Carantania,  which  the  invaders  founded  under 
the  leadership  of  Samo,  an  energetic  Frank, 
proved  of  short  duration,  and  the  region  was 
annexed  by  ilJharlemagne  to  the  Prankish  Em- 
pire. After  his  death  it  passed  to  Louis  the 
German,  and  was  ruled  for  five  hundred  years 
by  dukes  of  different  lines,  until  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  archdukes  of  Austria  in  1335. 
Upper  Carinthia  was  held  by  the  French  from 
1809  to  1813.» 

Consult:  Ankershofen,  Geschichte  des  Eerzog- 
turns  Kamten  (Klagenfurt,  1850)  ;  Schlechter, 
Alte  Geschichte  des  Ohergailthales  in  Kdmten 
(Vienna,  1885)  ;  Kdmten  und  Krain  (Vienna, 
1891). 

CABI^XJS,  Mabcus  Aubelius  (  T  -285). 
Emperor  of  Rome  from  283  to  285.  He  was 
the  son  of  the  Emperor  Cams.  Made  Caesar 
(heir  presumptive)  in  282,  along  with  his  broth- 
er, Numeriamis,  he  was  associated  in  the  Em- 
pire in  August,  283,  and  reigned  alone  after  the 
murder  of  his  father.  When  Diocletian  seized 
the  chief  power  in  Moesia,  Carinus  led  his  army 
against  him,  but  was  killed  by  his  own  soldiera 
in  March  or  April,  285. 

CABIPEy  kft-rg^pA.  A  town  of  Venezuela, 
situated  in  a  fertile  valley  of  the  same  name,  50 
miles  southeast  of  Cumanfi.  (Map:  Venezuela, 
El).  It  contains  an  old  chureh  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  Capuchin  monastery,  since  ruined. 
The  valley  is  noted  for  a  cavern  inhabited  by 
the  remarkable  bird  called  guacharo  (q.v.). 
Population  of  town  and  valley,  about  5000. 

CABIItl,  ka-re'r^s  or  Kibibi.  A  former 
powerful  tribe  residing  on  San  Francisco  River, 
in  the  Province  of  Bahia,  eastern  Brazil.  They 
were  one  of  the  most  progressive  of  the  Brazilian 
tribes,  cultivating  the  ground  and  excelling  in 
weaving.  In  1699  the  Jesuit  Mamiani  published 
a  grammar  of  their  language,  which  appears  to 
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constitute  a  distinct  stock.     They  are  now  re- 
duced to  perhaps  500  souls. 

CA&ISBBOOKEy  kAr^s-brvk.  A  village  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  adjoining  Newport  (Map: 
England,  E  6),  which  was  formerly  the  'new 
port'  of  Carisbrooke.  It  is  chiefly  noted  for  its 
castle,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by 
the  Saxons.  It  was  enlarged  in  the  Eleventh 
Century  by  the  first  Lord  of  Wight,  was  cap- 
tured by  Stephen  in  1136,  and  in  the  time  of 
Richard  II.  successfully  resisted  attacks  by  the 
French.  During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  it  was 
enlarged  and  the  present  outer  works  added.  It 
was  in  this  castle  that  Charles  I.  took  refuge 
in  November,  1647,  and  was  imprisoned  for  thir- 
teen months.  After  his  execution  his  two  young- 
est children  were  confined  in  the  castle,  and 
Princess  Elizabeth  died  there,  nineteen  months 
later.  The  remains  of  the  castle  are  still  exten- 
sive. Near  by  are  the  ruins  of  a  Cistercian 
priory  founded  in  the  Twelfth  Century,  and 
vestiges  of  a  Roman  villa.  The  population  of 
Carisbrooke  is  about  8200.  Consult  Beattie, 
''Carisbrooke  Castle  and  its  Ancient  Lords,"  in 
British  Archfgological  Journal,  Vol.  X.  (London, 
1855). 

CABI8SIMI,  kAr68^s^m«,  GiACOHO  (1604- 
74).  An  Italian  church  composer.  He  was  bom 
at  3larino,  where  he  acquired  his  first  knowl- 
edge of  music.  In  1624-28  he  was  kapellmeister 
at  Assisi,  and  from  that  time  until  his  death  at 
the  Church  of  Saint  Apollinaris  in  Rome.  His 
works  mark  a  turning  point  from  the  poly- 
phonic style  of  the  Palestrina  school  to  the  mod- 
em dramatic  method.  In  his  search  for  expres- 
sion he  produced  a  freer  recitaiive  that  ideally 
fitted  the  accents  of  ordinary  speech,  and  he 
gave  prominence  to  the  instrumental  accompani- 
ment. He  was  the  creator  of  the  chamber  can- 
tata, and  added  an  instrumental  accompaniment 
to  the  motet.  His  style  is  more  animated  and 
graceful  than  that  of  his  predecessors.  His  nu- 
merous compositions  included  cantatas,  oratorios, 
masses,  motets,  and  even  music  of  a  comic  char- 
acter. The  greater  part  of  them  has  perished, 
but  enough  nas  been  preserved  in  various  li- 
braries (chiefly  in  manuscript)  to  entitle  Caris- 
simi  to  a  rank  among  the  most  important  figures 
in  the  history  of  music.  Among  his  published 
works  were  the  following:  "Jephta,"  "Judicium 
Salomonis,"  '^Baltazar,"  "Jonas"  (oratorios 
fiirikingly  foreshadowing  Handel),  in  Vol.  II.  of 
Chrysander's  Denkm&ler  der  Tonkunat  (1856)  ; 
motets  (1664  and  1667);  masses  (1663  and 
1667)  ;  Arie  da  camera  (1667)  ;  and  Are  Can- 
tandi  (3d  ed.,  1696).  As  a  teacher  Carissimi 
was  greatly  esteemed,  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  Buo- 
noncinif  and  Cesti  being  the  most  noted  of  his 
pupils. 

GAS^XBBy  James.  The  unscrupulous  busi- 
MM  manager  of  Mr.  Dombey  in  Dickens's  novel 
Dombey  and  Son.  He  is  a  sly,  smooth  schemer, 
with  gleaming  white  teeth.  Edith,  his  employ- 
er's second  wife,  agrees  to  elope  with  him,  to 
revenge  herself  on  her  husband;  but  she  spurns 
him  in  the  moment  of  his  expected  triumph.  He 
it  crushed  by  a  railroad  train  in  trying  to  escape 
from  the  man  whom  he  has  so  deeply  wronged. 

GABIf,  Phiupp  (1837-91).    A  German  physi- 
eist,  bom  at  Neustadt,  Middle  Franconia.     He 
■tudied  the  exact  sciences  in  Munich,  and  spent 
Vol.  IV.— w. 


several  years  in  astrophysical  researches  at  the 
observatory  of  that  city.  In  1866  he  estab- 
lished, and  for  several  years  thereafter  directed, 
a  workshop  for  the  manufacture  of  mathemat- 
ical instruments.  In  that  year  he  established  also 
the  Repertorium  fUr  Ewperimentalphyaik,  which 
he  edited  until  1882.  His  published  works  in- 
clude: Die  Principien  der  aatronomiachen  In- 
strumentenkunde  (1863),  and  Repertorium  der 
Kometenastronomie  (1864). 

CABLl^Ny  kttr-l&n^  Emilia  Smith  Fltgabb 
(1807-92).  A  Swedish  novelist,  noted  for  her 
stories  of  seafaring  folk,  fishermen,  and  smug- 
glers, with  whom  as  a  child  she  had  come  in 
frequent  contact,  through  the  trading  voyages 
of  her  father,  Rutger  Smith.  She  was  born  at 
StriSmstad  and  married,  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
the  phvsician  A  Flygare.  After  his  death,  m 
1833,  she  decided  to  devote  herself  to  literature. 
Her  first  novel,  Waldemar  Klein  ( 1838),  was  fol- 
lowed by  her  marriage  (1841)  to  Johan  Gabriel 
Carl6n,  a  lawyer  and  poet  of  Stockholm.  Popu- 
lar tales  followed  in  rapid  succession  until  1852, 
when  she  lost  a  son  and  wrote  no  more  until 
1858.  With  her  husband's  death  in  1875  her  lit- 
erary activity  ceased  altogether,  although  until 
that  time  her  salon  had  been  the  literary  centre 
of  the  capital.  She  founded  charitable  endow- 
ments in  aid  of  students  and  of  teachers,  and  of 
fishermen  and  their  widows.  Of  her  works  (30 
vols.) ,  many  are  translated  into  German,  French, 
and  English.  Characteristic  are  (hiatav  Lin» 
dorm  (1839) ;  The  Rose  of  Tisieldn  (1842)  ;  and 
The  Maiden' 8  Tower  (1848).  She  wrote,  also,  a 
bright  autobiography.  Reminiscences  of  Swedish 
Literary  Life  (1878), 

CABLES,  kftrOfts.  A  town  of  Panay,  Philip- 
pines, in  the  District  of  Ooncepci6n,  situated  at 
the  northeastern  extremity  of  the  island.  Popu- 
lation, in  1898,  10,300. 

CABLETON,  kiirl^ton.  A  suburb  of  Saint 
John  (q.v.).  New  Brunswick,  Canada  (Map: 
New  Brunswick,  C  4). 

CABLETON,  kHrKton,  Sir  Gut,  first  Lord 
Dorchester  (1724-1808).  A  British  soldier  and 
administrator.  He  served  at  Louisburg,  Quebec, 
and  Belle  Isle,  and  was  wounded  in  the  siege  of 
Havana  in  1762.  In  1766  he  was  appointed  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, and  in  1775  Governor  of  Quebec. 
Soon  afterwards  he  took  command  of  the  British 
forces  in  Canada,  successfully  repelled  the  attack 
of  Montgomery  and  Benedict  Arnold  in  1775-76, 
defeated  Arnold  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  cap- 
tured Crown  Point  (1776).  For  these  services 
he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general. 
In  1777  he  was  superseded  by  Burgoyne.  In  1782 
he  succeeded  Sir  Henry  Clinton  as  commander-in- 
chief  in  America.  Carleton  remained  in  New 
York  until  after  the  treaty  of  peace  had  been 
signed.  On  his  return  home  he  was  granted  a 
pension  of  £1000  a  year,  and  was  created  Baron 
Dorchester.  In  1786  he  again  became  Governor 
of  Quebec,  and  was  very  popular  as  an  adminis- 
trator of  that  province.  Under  him  Canada  was 
divided  into  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
(Canada.    He  returned  to  England  m  1796. 

CABLETON,  Henry  Guy  (1856—).  An 
American  journalist  and  dramatist.  He  is  best 
known  as  a  playwright,  and  among  his  principal 
dramas  are  The  PembertonSj  Victor  Durand,  The 
(Hided  Foolf  And  Ambition.  His  tragedy  If cmno» 
( 1881 ) ,  based  on  an  incident  of  Egyptian  histoiy, 
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is  a  play  of  great  strength,  and  contains  many 
lines  of  exceptional  beauty. 

CABLETON,  James  Henbt  (1814-73).  An 
American  soldier,  bom  at  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
He  took  part  in  the  so-called  Aroostook  War, 
arising  over  disputes  concerning  the  northeast* 
em  frontier  of  the  United  States  (1838-39). 
He  also  subsequently  served  in  Kearny's  expe- 
dition to  the  Kockjr  Mountains  (1846).  Later 
he  served  on  the  staff  of  General  Wool,  in  Mex- 
ico, and  distinguished  hitnself  at  Buena  Vista, 
where  he  was  brevetted  major.  He  was  the  or- 
ganizer and  commander  of  the  'California  Col- 
umn* of  troops,  which  in  the  spring  of  1862 
undertook  the  march  across  the  Yuma  and  Gila 
deserts  to  the  Rio  Grande.  In  April  of  that 
year  he  received  a  commission  as  brigadier- 
ceneral  of  volunteers,  and  soon  afterwards  re- 
lieved General  Canby  as  commander  of  the  De- 
partment of  New  Mexico.  In  recognition  of  his 
distinguished  services  in  that  Territory,  he  was 
at  the  close  of  the  war  raised  by  brevet  through 
all  ranks  in  the  regular  army  up  to  that  of 
major-general.  His  principal  publication  is  The 
Battle  of  Buena  Vista,  icith  the  Operations  of 
the  Army  of  Occupation  for  One  Month  (1848). 

CABLETON,  Will  (1845—).  An  American 
poet,  noted  for  his  ballads  of  domestic  life,  which 
have  been  very  popular.  He  was  bom  at  Hud- 
son, Mich.,  October  21,  1845.  TSoon  after  his 
graduation  at  Hillsdale,  in  1869,  he  traveled 
widely  as  a  lecturer  in  the  Northern  and  West- 
em  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Canada.  His 
first  Poems  appeared  in  1871.  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  Farm  Ballads  (1873)  ;  Farm  Legends 
(1875);  Young  Folk's  Centennial  Rhymes 
(1876);  Farm  Festivals  (1881);  City  Ballads 
(1885) ;  City  Festivals  (1892)  ;  Rhymes  of  Our 
Planet  (1895).  He  was  also  for  a  time  editor 
of  Everywhere,  an  illustrated  magazine. 

GABLETON,  Willla^m  (1794-1869).  An 
Irish  novelist,  bom  at  Prillisk,  Tyrone,  Ireland. 
Bred  and  educated  among  the  peasantry,  he 
passed  through  the  common  sufferings  and  priva- 
tions of  Irish  poverty.  After  receiving  some 
scanty  instruction  in  a  hedge-school,  he  attended 
an  academy  at  Glasslough.  Subsequently  a 
vague  ambition  led  him  to  Dublin,  where  he 
arrived  with  only  two  shillings  and  ninepence 
in  his  pocket.  He  soon  began  writing,  for  a 
Dublin  periodical,  sketches  of  Irish  life,  which 
he  published  in  1830,  under  the  title,  Traits  and 
Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry.  Their  freshness 
of  style  pleased  the  public,  and  won  the  favor  of 
critics.  A  second  series,  issued  in  1833,  was  also 
well  received;  and  in  1839  he  published  Fardo- 
rougha  the  Miser,  an  experiment  in  the  longer 
novel  of  Irish  manners.  This  was  followed  by 
a  series  of  tales  (3  vols.,  1841),  mostly  of  pa- 
thetic interest,  but  including  a  very  genial  and 
humorous  sketch  of  the  Misfortunes  of  Barney 
Branagan,  which  proved  a  great  favorite.  In 
1845  appeared  Valentine  M*Clutchy,  a  novel,  half 
political  and  half  religious  in  its  tendency,  de- 
fending the  Irish  Catholic  priesthood,  and  advo- 
cating repeal  of  the  union.  Other  narratives — 
Rody  the  Rover  (1845);  The  Black  Prophet 
(1847)  :  and  The  Tithe  Proctor  (1849)— conUin 
many  proofs  of  the  author's  talents.  Willy 
Reilly  appeared  in  1855,  and  The  Evil  Eye  in 
1860.  Carleton  is  the  true  historian  of  the  Irish 
people.     Sharing  in  their  qualities  of  mind  and 


temperament,  he  had  genuine  sympathy  with  all 
their  joys  and  sorrows,  and  a  graphic  pen  to 
describe  them.  Consult  Traits  and  Stories,  ed- 
ited by  O'Donoghue  (London  and  New  York» 
1896). 

CABLETOlf  COLLEGE  (after  W.  Carleton, 
who  gave  it  $50,000).  A  non-sectarian  educa- 
tional institution  at  Northfield,  Minn.,  founded 
by  Congregationalists  in  1866.  The  college 
opened  in  1870.  It  has  well-equipped  chemical, 
physical,  and  biological  laboratories,  and  an  un- 
usually efficient  astronomical  department.  In 
1901  the  value  of  the  college  buildings  and 
grounds  was  estimated  at  $250,000,  the  produc- 
tive funds  amounted  to  about  $250,000,  and  the 
library  contained  17,000  volumes.  At  the  same 
time  tiie  collegiate  and  preparatory  faculty  num- 
bered 24,  and  there  were  231  students  in  the 
college  proper,  93  in  the  music  schools,  and  101 
in  the  preparatory  department,  ^resident^ 
James  W.  Strong,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

GABLETON  PLACE.  A  town  in  Lanark 
County,  Ontario,  Canada,  on  the  Mississippi 
River  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  28  miles 
from  Ottawa  ( Map :  Ontario,  G  2 ) .  It  contains 
large  saw-mills,  railway  and  other  workshops. 
Population,  in  1901,  4059. 

CABLI,  kftra«,  Giovanni  Rinaux),  Count 
(1720-95).      An    Italian    economist    and    anti- 

?[uarian,  bora  at  Capo  d'Istria.  In  his  twenty- 
ourth  year  the  Senate  of  Venice  appointed  him 
professor  of  astronomy  and  navigation  there. 
In  1753  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  newly 
established  Cotmcil  of  Commerce  in  Milan.  Soon 
afterwards  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his 
celebrated  work  on  the  coins  of  Italy,  under 
the  title,  DeUe  monete  e  deW  istituzione  delle 
zecche  d'ltalia  (3  vols.,  1754-60).  In  1766  he 
published  a  pamphlet  on  the  deterioration  of 
coin  in  Milan.  He  also  made  a  census  of  Milan, 
and  wrote  a  pamphlet  favoring  a  protective 
tariff,  and  a  work  entitled  Delle  antichitik  ita- 
liche  (5  vols.,  1788-91). 

CABLTTiF/,  Richard  (1790-1843).  An  Eng- 
lish free-thinker,  born  at  Ashburton.  He  waa 
apprentice  in  a  chemist's  shop,  worked  as  a 
journeyman  tinman,  and,  through  the  readings 
of  Paine's  Rights  of  Man,  became  a  Radical. 
He  next  sold  about  London  a  weekly  called  the 
Black  Dwarf,  printed  and  disposed  of  25,000 
copies  of  Southey's  Wat  Tyler,  reprinted  the 
Parodies  of  William  Horne,  and  wrote,  in  imita- 
tion of  them.  The  Political  Litany  (1817).  For 
this  he  spent  eighteen  weeks  in  the  King's  Bench 
Prison.  In  1818  he  published  Paine*8  works, 
which  he  followed  by  others  of  like  character, 
and  in  1819  was  condemned  to  pay  £1500  and 
be  imprisoned  in  Dorchester  jail  for  three 
years.  Here  he  published  the  first  twelve  vol- 
umes of  his  periodical,  The  Republican  (1819- 
26).  A  public  subscription  of  £6000  was  raised 
for  the  prosecution  of  his  assistants,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  heading  the  list;  and  his  im- 
prisonment was  increased  by  three  years,  in  lieu 
of  the  fines.  Upon  his  release  he  edited  a  week- 
ly. The  Oorgon,  and  conducted  public  discussions 
in  the  Rotunda,  Blackfriars  Road.  Subsequent- 
ly he  suffered  something  more  than  three  years 
of  additional  imprisonment.  He  may  be  said 
to  have  done  more  than  any  other  Englishman  of 
his  time  for  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
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CABIJN  (probably  dim.  of  carl,  AS.  carl, 
Icel.,  OHG.  karl,  Ger.  Kerl,  fellow,  Eng.  chur\ 
otherwise  explained  as  a  corruption  of  Fr.  harle^ 
quin.  It.  arlequino,  harlequin).  An  inferior  va- 
riety of  pug  dog.    See  Pug. 

GABOiINES,  or  CABOilNaS  (Fr.  carlingue, 
Russ.  karlinsi^).  In  shipbuilding,  small  beams 
laid  fore  and  aft,  and  resting  upon  the  main  or 
deck  beams.  These,  with  other  pieces  called 
ledges,  laid  at  right  angles  to  them,  form  a 
framework  by  which  the  deck  is  supported 

CAB'LIKGFOBD,  Chichester  Samuel  Fob- 
tESCUE,  Baron  (1823-98).  A  British  statesman, 
bom  at  Glyde  Farm,  Cxounty  Louth,  Ireland. 
He  graduated  in  1845,  at  Christ  Church,  Ox* 
ford,  and  from  1847  to  1874  sat  in  Parliament 
for  County  Louth.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  1864,  and  in  the  following  year 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  succeeding  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  This  secretaryship  he  resumed  under 
Gladstone's  first  administraticn,  and  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Land  Bill  of  1870  he  rendered 
invaluable  assistance.  He  became  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  1871,  Lord  Privy  Seal  in 
1881,  and  in  1883  President  of  the  Council.  He 
rejected  the  Home  Rule  cause  in  1886,  and  was 
thenceforth  a  Liberal  Unionist.  He  published  a 
pamphlet.  Christian  Profession  Not  the  Test  of 
Citizenship  (1848). 

CAHLTHI,  kflr-le^n^,  Francesco  (17831862). 
An  Italian  astronomer,  bom  in  Milan.  He  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  astronomy,  and 
during  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  acted  as 
director  of  the  astronomical  observatory  of  his 
native  town.  His  published  works  include: 
Ksposizione  di  un  nuovo  metodo  di  costruire  le 
tovole  astronomiohe  applicato  alle  tavole  del 
sole  (1810),  and  Nuove  tavole  de  nioti  apparenti 
del  sole  (1832). 

CAS/LtLNVJULE,  A  city  and  county-seat  of 
Macoupin  Cxounty,  111.,  60  miles  north  by  east 
of  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  on  the  Chicago  and  Alton 
and  other  railroads  (Map:  Illinois,  B  4).  It 
is  the  seat  of  Blackburn  University  (Presby- 
terian), opened  in  1859,  and  contains  a  hand- 
some county  court-house.  The  city  is  an  im- 
portant centre  for  local  trade,  and  has  coal-min- 
ing interests.  Settled  in  1833,  Carlinville  was 
incorporated  in  1865.  The  government  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  mayor,  elected  biennially,  and  a 
Biimicipal  council.  Population,  in  1890,  3293; 
in  1900,  3502. 

CAKT.T8LE,  kar-Ul'  (Brit.  Caer  Lueh  from 
eoer,  city,  and  Luel,  connected  with  Irish  Lug, 
name  of  a  god,  OHG.  loch^  to  lure,  Lett.  Mgt, 
to  pray ;  cf .  the  Lat.  form,  probably  a  translation, 
Ijuguvallutn) .  A  Parliamentary  and  municipal 
borough  and  an  episcopal  city,  the  capita]  of 
the  County  of  Cumberland,  England,  7  miles  from 
Solway  Firth,  300  miles  north-northwest  of  Lon- 
don. 101  miles  south  of  Edinburgh,  and  60  miles 
west-southwest  of  Newcastle  (Map:  England, 
C  2).  It  stands  on  an  eminence  in  a  wide  plain 
at  the  confluence  of,  and  nearly  surrounded  by, 
the  Eden,  Caldew,  and  Petteril.  The  cathedral, 
a  red  freestone  structure,  was  foimded  by  Wil- 
liam Rufus,  and  dedicated  in  1101  by  Henry  I.; 
in  1133  it  was  made  the  cathedral  church  of  the 
newly  formed  diocese.  A  great  part  of  the  orig- 
nial  Xorman  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1292.    Two- thirds  of  the  fine  Norman  nave,  orig- 


inally 141  feet  long,  were  destroyed  by  Crom- 
well; the  portion  that  was  left  has  long  been 
used  as  a  parish  church.  The  choir  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  England^  138  feet  long  and  72  feet 
high,  and  consists  of  eight  pointed  arches.  The 
east  window,  consisting  of  nine  lights,  is  con- 
sidered the  finest  decorated  window  in  England. 
The  tower  is  very  low,  rising  but  one  story 
above  the  choir.  The  castle  was  foimded  in 
1092,  and  is  now  used  as  barracks;  the  remains 
of  the  keep  form  a  massive  lofty  tower,  with  a 
very  deep  well.  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  was  con- 
fined in  the  castle  after  the  battle  of  Langside. 
In  spite  of  its  antiquity,  Carlisle  is  a  thoroughly 
modem  town  in  its  appearance  and  facilities. 
Many  fine  new  streets  and  buildings  have  been 
recently  constructed,  and  the  city  has  gradually 
come  into  possession  of  all  the  quasi-public 
works.  It  owns  its  water  and  gas  works,  and 
since  1899  has  operated  an  electric-light  plant. 
Its  markets  and  slaughter-houses  are  a  profit- 
able source  of  municipal  revenue,  and  it  main- 
tains a  library,  a  museum,  and  technical  schools. 
It  sends  one  member  to  Parliament.  Seven  rail- 
way lines  enter  Carlisle,  which  is  connected  by 
rail  with  the  port  of  Silloth,  20  miles  distant, 
where  an  extensive  dock  has  been  constructed  on 
the  Solway.  The  chief  industries  are  the  manufac- 
ture of  cottons  and  calicoes,  iron-works,  and  dye- 
ing establishments.  The  salmon-fishing  in  the 
Eden  is  also  of  some  importance.  The  United 
States  has  a  resident  consular  agent.  Population, 
in  1851,  26,310;  in  1891,  39,200;  in  1901,  45,500. 
Carlisle  was  a  Roman  station,  under  the  name  of 
Luguvallum.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  ancient  kings 
of  Cumbria,  and  bore  the  British  name  of  Caer 
Luel.  It  was  frequently  ravaged  by  the  Picts 
and  Scots,  and  about  875  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  Danes^  after  which  it  remained  desolate  for 
200  years.  Thence,  to  the  union  of  England  and 
Scotland,  it  was  closely  connected  with  the 
border  wars,  and  underwent  many  sieges.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  it  declared  for  King  Charles, 
and  suffered  severely  at  the  hands  of  the  Parlia- 
mentarians. Carlisle,  in  1745,  surrendered  to 
the  Pretender.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  after- 
wards took  the  city,  and  punished  the  leaders 
with  death.  The  Carlisle  tables  of  mortality, 
based  on  the  deaths  which  occurred  in  Carlisle, 
1779-87,  were  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Heysham,  and 
have  been  ever  since  much  used  as  a  basis  for 
life-insurance  policies. 

Consult:  Creighton,  Carlisle  (London,  1889)  ; 
Freeman,  "Carlisle  in  English  History,"  in 
Archceological  Journal,  Vol.  XXXIX.  (London, 
1882)  ;  Marks,  "Public  Works  in  Carlisle,"  in 
The  Surveyor,  Vol.  XVII.  (London,  1900). 

CARLISLE.  A  borough  and  county-seat  of 
Cumberland  County,  Pa.,  18  miles  west-southwest 
of  Harrisburg,  on  the  Cumberland  Valley  and  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroads  (Map:  Penn- 
sylvania, D  3).  It  is  in  a  highly  productive  agri- 
cultural region,  is  well  built,  with  broad  and 
handsome  streets,  and  has  several  fine  public 
buildings.  It  is  the  seat  of  Dickinson  College 
(Methodist  Episcopal)  (q.v.),  of  the  United 
States  Indian  Training  and  Industrial  School, 
and  of  the  Metzger  Institute  for  Girls.  The  in- 
dustries include  machine-shops,  chain  and  frog 
switch  works,  shoe-factories,  flour-mills,  paj>er- 
box  factories,  carpet-factories,  etc.  Mount  Holly 
Springs,  in  the  mountains,  la  a  popular  summer 
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resort.  The  government,  as  authorized  by  a  gen- 
eral borough  law  of  1851,  revised  the  following 
year,  is  administered  by  a  burgess,  elected  for 
three  years,  and  a  borough  council.  Carlisle 
was  laid  out  and  settled  in  1751;  in  1794,  dur- 
ing the  Whisky  Rebellion,  the  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey  troops  assembled  here;  and  on  July 
1,  1863,  the  borough  was  shelled  by  the  Con- 
federates. Population,  in  1890,  7620;  in  1900, 
9626. 

Consult:  Wing,  History  of  Cumberland  Couiu 
ty,  Pa,  (Philadelphia,  1879)  ;  History  of  Cum- 
herland  and  Adams  Counties,  Pa,  (Chicago, 
1886). 

CABIiISLEy  George  William  Fbedebick 
Howard,  seventh  Earl  of  (1802-64).  An  Eng- 
lish statesman  and  author.  He  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don, April  18,  1802.  The  eldest  son  of  the  sixth 
Earl,  he  bore  the  courtesy  title  of  Lord  Morpeth. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  where,  in  1821,  he  won  the  Chancellor's 
and  the  Newdigate  prizes  with  a  Latin  and  an 
English  poem.  In  1823  he  took  a  first  class  in 
classics  and  graduated  B.A.  In  1826  he  was  at- 
tache to  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  in 
Russia;  while  abroad  he  was  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment as  a  Whiff,  and  on  his  return  supported  the 
repeal  of  the  Jewish  disabilities  in  his  maiden 
speech  on  March  5,  1827.  In  1830  he  was  elected 
representative  for  Yorkshire,  and  after  the  Re- 
form Bill,  for  the  West  Riding.  Under  Lord 
Melbourne,  he  was  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
(1835-41),  and  his  impartial  distribution  of  pat- 
ronage made  him  popular  in  Dublin.  Reject- 
ed in  1841  by  the  West  Riding,  he  was  reelected 
in  1846,  and  remained  one  of  its  representa- 
tives imtil  his  father's  death  (1848)  seated  him 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  Under  Lord  John  Rus- 
selFs  Ministry  (1846-52),  he  was  chief  com- 
missioner of  woods  and  forests,  and  afterwards 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  When 
Lord  Palmerston  was  made  Prime  Minister  in 
1855,  Carlisle  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  a  post  which  he  held  until  the  advent 
of  the  Earl  of  Derby's  (jovemment  in  1858.  He 
succeeded  to  the  same  office  again  when  Lord 
Palmerston  was  reinstated  in  1859.  In  1841-42 
he  traveled  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
on  his  return  described  his  visit  in  a  series  of 
popular  lectures.  He  obtained  fame  as  a  literary 
man  by  these  lectures  and  by  another,  The  Life 
and  Writings  of  Pope  (1851).  He  published  a 
tragedy,  The  Last  of  the  Creeks  (1828);  A 
Diary  in  Turkish  and  Chreek  Waters  (1854)  ;  and 
a  volume  of  Poems  was  issued  after  his  death. 
He  died  at  Castle  Howard,  December  5,  1864. 
His  Viceregal  Speeches,  edited  by  J.  Gaskin,  afh 
peared  in   1866. 

GABLISLE,  John  Griffin  (1835—).  An 
American  lawyer  and  politician.  He  was  bom 
in  Kentucky,  received  a  common  school  educa- 
tion, taught  school,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1858,  and  achieved  an  almost  immediate  suc- 
cess as  a  lawyer.  In  State  politics  also  he  took 
a  prominent  part,  serving  as  Democratic  member 
of  the  Kentucky  House  of  Representatives  ( 1859- 
61),  as  State  Senator  (1866-71),  and  as  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor (1871-75),  and  from  1876  to 
1890  was  a  member  of  the  National  House  of 
Representatives,  being  Speaker  from  1883  to  1889. 
In  1890  he  was  elected  United  States  Senator. 
In  Congress  he  was  a  prominent  advocate  of  reve- 


nue reform;  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
leading  advocates  of  free  trade,  although  he 
favored  only  an  approximation  to  the  free-trade 
standard.  He  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  dur- 
ing President  Cleveland's  second  administration 
(1893-97),  and  afterwards  settled  in  New  York 
to  resume  the  practice  of  law. 

CABI/ISTS.  The  supporters  of  Don  Carlos 
and  his  descendants  in  their  pretensions  to  the 
Spanish  crown  after  the  death  of  Ferdinand  VI I. 
Their  opponents  who  supported  the  Queen  Regent 
Christina  (see  Maria  Christina)  were  some- 
times known  as  Cristinos.    See  Carlos,  Don. 

CABOiO  KHAN,  kttn  (It.  Carlo,  Charles  -f 
Khan,  Fr.  khan,  Turk.,  Pers.  khAn,  prince,  of 
Tartar  origin).  A  familiar  appellation  gained 
by  Charles  Fox  through  his  introduction  of  the 
'India  Bill'  in  Parliament. 

GABOiOMAN,  or  Karlmann  (761-71).  A 
King  of  the  Franks,  yotmger  brother  of  Charle- 
magne. He  was  anointed  in  754  by  Pope  Stephen 
III.,  jointly  with  Charlemagne,  and  at  tne  division 
of  territory  between  himself  and  Charlemagne  in 
768  received  Burgundy,  Alsace,  Provence,  Ale- 
mannia,  and  soutneastem  Aquitaine.  He  was 
crowned  in  the  same  year  at  Soissons.  See 
Charles  the  Great. 

CABOiOS  ( Sp.,  Charles) .  ( 1 )  Biron's  treach- 
erous brother  in  Southeme's  Isabella.  (2)  An 
emasculated  bookworm  who  becomes  bright  and 
vigorous  by  the  influence  of  a  genuine  passion, 
in  Cibber's  Love  Makes  a  Man. 

CABLOSy  Don.  (1)  The  alias  of  Don  Sanche, 
the  heir  to  the  throne,  in  Comeille's  comedy,  Don 
Sanche  d'Aragon.  (2)  The  dissolute  husband  of 
Victoria,  whom  she  later  reclaims,  in  Mrs.  Cow- 
ley's comedy,  A  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Husband. 

GABL08,  kUr^ds,  Don  (1545-68).  The  son 
of  Philip  II.  and  Infante  of  Spain,  bom  July  8, 
•1545,  at  Valladolid.  He  was  as  weak  of  intellect 
as  he  was  vicious  and  untrustworthy  in  temper. 
He  was  excluded  from  the  succession  and  finally 
tried  by  the  Incjuisition  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy 
against  the  Kmg.  No  sentence  of  death  was 
formally  imposed,  but  Carlos  was  imprisoned  and 
died  on  July  24,  1568.  The  universal  dislike  for 
Philip  II.  gave  currency  to  stories  of  cruelty  and 
foul  play,  but  these  are  not  fully  established. 
Opinions  as  to  the  character  of  Don  Carlos  vary 
considerably,  but  recent  historical  research  has 
attempted  to  prove  that  he  was  afflicted  with 
hereditary  insanity.  The  traditional  romantic 
story  is  preserved  in  Schiller's  tragedv,  Don 
Carlos.  The  story  was  disproved  by  Llorente, 
the  Spanish  historian  of  the  Inquisition.  Ck)n- 
suit:  Ranke,  in  Wiener  Jahrbiicher  der  Lit  tern- 
tur,  Vol.  XLVI.  (Vienna,  1829)  ;  Gachard,  Don 
Carlos  et  Philippe  77.  (Paris,  1867)  ;  Mauren- 
brecher,  Don  Carlos  (Berlin,  1876);  Prescott, 
Philip  II.  (Boston,  1856). 

CABLOS,  Don.  The  name  of  several  pre- 
tenders to  the  Spanish  crown.  Don  Carlos  Marta 
JosA  Isidoro  de  Bourbon,  Count  of  Molina  ( 1788- 
1855),  was  the  second  son  of  Charles  IV.  of 
Spain,  and  was  educated  chiefly  by  priests. 
After  the  expulsion  of  tne  French  from  Spain,  his 
brother,  Ferdinand  VII.,  reascended  the  throne 
(1814),  but  as  Ferdinand  had  married  thrice 
without  issue,  Don  Carlos  hoped  to  succeed  his 
brother.  An  insurrection  in  his  interest  broke 
out  in  1825  in  Catalonia,  but  was  put  down.  Dob 
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Carlos  himself  not  participating  in  it.  Ferdi- 
nand, however,  married  for  a  fourth  wife,  Maria 
Christina  of  Naples,  who  bore  him  a  daughter,  the 
Infanta  Maria  Isabella,  October  10,  1830.  As  the 
Salic  law,  excluding  females  from  the-  succession 
to  the  throne,  had  ^n  abrogated  on  March  29  of 
the  same  year,  the  hopes  of  the  Carlists  were 
destroyed.  During  the  illness  of  the  King,  in 
September,  1832,  the  Carlists  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining from  him  the  re-institution  of  the  Salic 
law;  but  this  he  revoked  as  soon  as  he  had  par- 
tially recovered.  As  Don  Carlos  still  continued 
his  agitation,  he  was  banished,  in  1833,  to 
Portugal,  and  soon  afterwards  was  commanded 
to  reside  in  the  Papal  States.  But  before  Carlos 
had  embarked  for  Italy,  King  Ferdinand  VII. 
died,  September  29,  1833.  Don  Carlos  was  now 
recognized  by  his  party  as  heir  to  the  throne  of 
Spain,  and  the  usurper  Dom  Miguel  of  Portugal 
supported  his  claim.  In  1834  a  quadruple  treaty 
was  concluded  between  England,  France,  Spain, 
and  Portugal,  directed  against  Dom  Miguel  and 
Bon  Carlos,  which  resulted  in  the  dethronement 
of  Dom  Miguel.  In  Jime,  1834,  Don  Carlos  em- 
narked  for  England.  In  the  following  month  he 
returned  to  the  Continent,  and  passed  in  disguise 
through  France  into  Spain,  where  he  excit^  an 
insurrection  in  the  northern  provinces.  The  con- 
flict raged  till  1839,  when  the  power  of  Don  Car- 
los was  broken  by  the  surrender  of  General  Ma- 
roto,  and  the  pretender  was  compelled  to  escape 
into  France.  In  1836  his  claims  to  the  throne 
were  unanimously  rejected  by  the  Cortes.  In 
1845  he  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  eldest  son,  and 
died  at  Tries t,  March  10,  1855.  Don  Carlos  Luis 
Fernando  de  Bourbon,  Count  of  Montemolin 
(1818-61),  son  of  the  preceding,  succeeded  to  his 
claims,  and  was  recognized  by  the  Carlists  as 
Charles  VI.  In  1860  a  Carlist  insurrection  was 
once  more  attempted,  in  which  he  was  made  a 
prisoner,  and  released  only  after  signing  a  re- 
nunciation of  his  claims  to  the  Spanish  throne. 
— Don  Marfa  de  los  Dolores  Juan  Isidoro  Josef 
Francesco  Quirino  Antonio  Miguel  Gabriel 
Rafael  Carlos,  Duke  of  Madrid,  was  bom  March 
30,  1848.  He  is  the  nephew  of  the  preceding,  and 
the  present  Carlist  claimant  of  the  throne  of 
Spain.  As  Charles  VI.  died  without  issue,  his 
rights  devolved  upon  his  brother  Don  Juan,  who 
bad  married  the  Archduchess  Maria  Beatrix  of 
Austria,  Princess  of  Modena.  Their  son,  Carlos 
Marfa  de  los  Dolores  Juan  Isidoro  Jos^  Fran- 
cesco, was  educated  principally  in  Austria,  and 
married  Margaret  de  Bourbon,  Princess  of  Par- 
ma, and  sister  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord.  In 
October,  1868,  Don  Juan  abdicated  in  favor  of 
bis  son,  whose  standard  was  raised  by  some  of 
his  partisans  in  the  north  of  Spain  in  April, 
1872.  On  the  16th  of  July  following,  Don  Carlos 
published  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  Catalonia,  Aragon,  and  Valencia  to  take  up 
arms  in  his  cause,  promising  to  restore  their  an- 
cient liberties,  and  in  December  his  brother,  Don 
Alfonso,  assumed  command  of  the  Carlist  forces 
in  Catalonia.  Don  Carlos  himself  entered  Spain, 
July  15,  1873,  announcing  that  he  came  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  the  country.  Thenceforward 
there  was  incessant  war  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  country,  but  for  the  most  part  the  struggle 
was  unfavorable  to  the  Carlists,  and  in  February, 
1876,  when  their  last  stronghold,  Estella,  had 
fallen,  Don  Carlos  fled  into  France.  He  went  to 
Paris,  where,  March  3,  1876,  he  issued  a  proc- 


lamation giving  up  the  struggle  but  refusing  to 
I'elinquish  his  claims.  He  was  expelled  from 
France,  in  1881,  for  ostentatiously  supporting  the 
claim  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord  to  the  French 
throne.  Don  Carlos  has  five  children,  four  daugh- 
ters and  a  son. 

GABLOTA,  kar-l(/tA,  La.  A  town  of  Negros, 
Philippines,  in  the  Province  of  Western  Negros, 
situated  20  miles  from  Bacolod.  Population,  in 
1898,  12,384. 

GABLOT^A  (Sp.,  Charlotte)  (1840—).  The 
name  generally  applied  to  the  ex-Empress  of 
Mexico,  Marie  Charlotte  Am6lie,  the  daughter  of 
Leopold  I.,  King  of  the  Belgians.  She  was  born 
June  7,  1840,  and  was  married  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enteen to  Archduke  Maximilian,  of  Austria,  af- 
terwards Emperor, of  Mexico.  She  accompanied 
him  to  Mexico  in  1864,  whither,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Napoleon  III.,  he  had  been  invited  by  the 
Assembly  of  Notables.  The  Empress  remained 
w4th  him  until  he  found  it  imperative  to  send 
her  to  France  (1866)  to  seek  aid  from  Napoleon 
III.  Her  mission  was  fruitless.  She  then  ap- 
plied to  the  Pope,  who  had  blessed  Maximilian 
previous  to  his  departure  for  his  new  empire  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  but  she  was  again 
doomed  to  disappointment.  Her  failure  and  the 
disastrous  consequences  attending  the  closing 
days  of  the  Mexican  Empire  shattered  her  rea- 
son. She  was  taken  to  the  chateau  of  Laeken, 
and  later  to  the  ChAteau  de  Bouchoute,  not  far 
from  Brussels. 

GABLOVIlf^OIAN  GY'CLE,  The.  A  series 
of  poems  centred  about  Charlemagne  and  his 
knights,  composed  chiefly  during  the  Tenth  and 
Eleventh  centuries. 

GABLOVINOIANS.    See  Cabolingians. 

GABLOW,  kSLT^d  (Celtic).  A  small  inland 
county  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster  Province,  with  an 
area  of  about  349  square  miles,  of  which  six- 
sevenths  are  arable  (Map:  Ireland,  E  4).  The 
chief  towns  are  Carlow,  Tullow,  and  Bagenals- 
town.  Population,  in  1841,  86,400;  in  1851, 
68,200;  in  1891,  41,934;  in  1901;  37,700.  Con- 
sult Ryan,  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County 
of  Carlow  (Dublin,  1833). 

CABLOW.  The  capital  town  of  Carlow 
County,  Ireland,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Burren 
and  the  Barrow,  56  miles  southwest  of  Dublin 
by  rail  (Map:  Ireland,  E  4).  It  is  a  well-built 
town,  and,  with  its  extensive  flour-mills,  serves 
as  the  emporium  for  the  agricultural  produce  of 
the  district.  Population,  6600.  There  are  re- 
mains of  a  castle,  picturesquely  situated  on  an 
eminence  on  the  Barrow,  founded  in  1180  by  Sir 
Hugh  de  Lacy.  The  town  grew  up  around  the 
castle,  which  was  several  times  besieged  by,  and 
alternately  in  the  possession  of,  the  English  and 
Irish.  In  the  Irish  insurrection  of  1798,  the  in- 
surgents attacked  the  town,  but  were  repulsed 
with  a  loss  of  600  men.  Consult  Ryan,  History 
and  Antiquities  of  Carlow  (Dublin,  1833). 

GABLSBAD,  karlsn)&t.    See  Kablsbad. 

GABLSBAD  DECBEES.  The  resolutions 
adopted  by  a  conference  of  delejrates  of  the  prin- 
cipal Gerpian  States  at  Karlsbad  in  1819,  and 
promptly  ratified  by  the  Federal  Assembly.  They 
were  aimed  at  the  liberal  agitation  then  ram- 
pant and  were  a  part  of  the  reactionary  policy 
of  Prince  Metternich.  The  press  was  put  under  a 
strict  censorship  and  the  imiversities  under  police 
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supervision.  The  Burachenschaft  was  to  be  sup- 
pressed, and  a  federal  committee  of  seven  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  '*the  origin  and  rami- 
fications of  revolutionary  conspiracies  and  dema- 
gogic associations."  At  the  Conference  of  Vienna 
in  the  following  year  constitutions  were  declared 
incompatible  with  the  rights  of  the  sovereigns. 
See  BuBscnENSCHAFT,  and  METTEbNioH. 

GABLSBXnta,  kftrls^URJrK.    See  Kablsbubg. 

GABLSCBONA,    k&rls^rdn&.      See    Kabls- 

KBONA. 

GABX/SEN,  Emil  (1848—).  A  Danish- 
American  artist.  He  came  to  this  country  in 
1872  and  settled  first  in  Boston  and  then  in  New 
York  ( 1887 ) .  His  pictures  are  shown  frequently 
in  American  exhibitions  and  he  is  considered  an 
excellent  painter  of  still  life. 

GABLSHAMN^  karls^h&m.    See  Kablshamn. 

GABLSONy  kfirKsdn,  Fbedebik  Febdinand 
(1811-87/.  A  distinguished  Swedish  statesman 
and  historian.  He  was  born  June  13,  1811,  at 
Kungshamn,  in  Upland,  and  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Upsala.  After  traveling  exten- 
sively in  Europe  he  became  an  instructor  at 
Upsala,  but  in  1837  was  appointed  tutor  to  the 
royal  princes  at  Stockholm,  a  poet  he  held  until 
1846.  In  1849  Carlson  succeeded  Creijer  as  pro- 
fessor of  history  in  the  University  of  Upsala, 
and  in  1860  he  was  chosen  rector.  From  1850  to 
1865  Carlson  sat  in  the  national  Diet  as  the  rep- 
resentative first  of  his  university  and  later  of  the 
Swedish  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  which  he  had 
been  chosen  in  1858,  and  from  1873  on  he  had 
a  seat  in  the  fir^t  Chamber  as  the  representative 
of  Gefleborg.  From  1863  to  1870,  and  from  1875 
to  1880,  he  was  head  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Worship.  He  alwajrs  lent  his  aid  to  the  cause  of 
progress  in  education  and  religion.  As  an  his- 
torian Carlson  made  a  name  for  himself  by  con- 
tinuing Geijer's  seven-volume  history  of  Sweden, 
Sverigea  Hiatoria  under  konungame  af  Pfalziaka 
huaet  (Stockholm,  1855-85).  The  work  has  also 
been  published  in  German,  in  the  Heeren,  Ukert, 
and  Giesebrecht  series,  Oeachichte  der  europU- 
iachen  Stoat  en,  and  ranks  among  the  best  works 
in  that  standard  collection.  He  also  produced  a 
number  of  monographs,  several  of  them  in  Latin, 
on  special  periods  of  historv.  He  died  March  18, 
1887. 

GABLSBTTHE,  kSLrWrTSS-e,    See  Kablsbuhe. 

GABLSTAD,  kUrKstAd.    See  Kablstad. 

GABLSTADT,  kArPstiit.     See  Kablstadt. 

GABLSTADT,  KABLSTADT,  or  KABOL- 
STADT  (c.1480-1541).  A  German  reformer 
whose  real  name  was  Andreas  Rudolf  Boden- 
stein,  and  who  was  at  first  a  friend,  but  later 
an  opponent,  of  Luther.  He  was  bom  at  Karl- 
stadt,  Franconia;  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Frfurt  (1500-03),  Cologne  (1503),  and  Witten- 
berg (1504),  and  in  the  last  became  a  professor, 
first  in  philosophy  and  then  in  theology.  In  1510 
he  was  made  D.D.  and  Archdeacon  of  All  Saints 
Church  in  Wittenberg.  It  was  then  that  he 
became  a  personal  friend  of  Luther.  In  1515 
Carlstadt  went  to  Rome  to  study  canon  law  and 
took  the  decree  of  LL.D.  Returning  to  Witten- 
berg in  1516,  he  openly  broke  with  scholasticism 
and  defended  Reuchlin,  against  whom  a  violent 
persecution  was  raging.  When  Luther,  on  Oc- 
tober 31,  1517,  nailed  his  theses  to  the  door 
of   the   town   church   of   Wittenberg,    Carlstadt 


supported  him.  In  1518  he  publi^ed  arguments 
asserting  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  declaring  that  in  the  silence  of  tne 
Scripture  appeals  from  the  fathers  of  the  Church 
must  be  made  to  reason.  He  participated  in  the 
Leipzig  Disputation  of  1519  on  the  side  of 
Luther,  and  in  the  bull  against  Luther  (1520) 
Carlstadt  was  condemned.  He  was  the  first  to 
appeal  from  the  Pope  to  a  general  counciL  In 
1521,  by  invitation  of  the  King,  he  went  to  Den- 
mark to  teach  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation ; 
but  he  returned  after  a  few  weeks.  On  Decem- 
ber 26,  1521,  he  married  Anna  von  Mochau. 
About  this  time  differences  sprang  up  between 
Carlstadt  and  Luther,  owing  to  the  former's 
desire  to  break  at  once  and  entirely  with  the 
Old  Church,  whereas  Luther  would  go  more  slow- 
ly. While  Luther  was  at  the  Wartburg  (1521), 
Carlstadt  took  the  lead,  and,  support^  by  the 
city  government,  and  perhaps  the  majority  of 
the  citizens,  restored  the  cup  to  the  laity, 
abolished  the  fasting  regulations,  the  elevation 
of  the  host,  and  auricular  confession.  These 
changes  were  very  distasteful  to  the  Elector,  and 
so  Luther  left  the  Wartburg  and  opposed  them 
in  Wittenberg  and  restored  Sie  old  order.  Find- 
ing his  position  uncomfortable,  Carlstadt  became 
pastor  at  Orlamttnde,  in  Thuringia  ( 1523) ,  where 
his  radical  Church  reforms,  joined  to  his  well- 
known  independence  of  Luther,  created  a  suspi- 
cion that  he  was  associated  with  the  Anabaptists, 
and  that  he  might  be  implicated  in  the  schemes 
of  the  peasant  revolt.  The  Elector  sent  Luther 
to  find  out  the  true  state  of  affairs;  and 
when  Luther  preached  against  Carlstadt  at 
Jena,  the  two  reformers  held  a  discussion 
upon  the  Real  Presence,  which  Carlstadt  was 
the  first  to  deny;  and  an  open  quarrel  broke 
out  between  them.  Carlstadt  was  ordered  out  of 
Saxony  (1524),  and  wandered  from  place  to 
place,  preaching  Protestantism,  but  his  radical- 
ism may  have  at  times  prompted  the  people 
lawlessly  to  destroy  pictures  and  images  in  the 
churches,  so  that  he  was  accused  of  lawless  ac- 
tion  himself.  He  was  at  Rothenburg  when  the 
Peasant  War  broke  out  (1525),  and  he  acted  ms 
mediator  with  the  peasants,  but  in  vain.  Again 
suspected  of  provoking  insurrection,  he  was  pur- 
sued and  exposed  to  hardships  and  even  danger 
to  his  life.  In  this  extremity  he  appealed  to 
Luther,  who,  on  condition  that  he  would  not 
advocate  his  sacramental  views,  used  his  influ- 
ence so  successfully  that  he  was  permitted  to 
return  to  Saxony  (1525),  where  for  some  years 
he  led  a  quiet  life.  But  this  quiet  and,  espe- 
cially, lack  of  soul  liberty  were  unendurable  to 
his  restless  spirit,  and  he  once  more  attacked 
Luther.  The  controversy  upon  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, in  which  Zwingli  agreed  with  Carlstadt, 
grew  fiercer  than  ever,  and  Carlstadt,  who  was 
no  longer  permitted  to  dwell  in  Saxony,  fled  to 
Friesland  (1530),  and  thence  to  Bern,  and  then 
to  Zurich,  where  Zwingli  kindly  received  him,  se- 
cured employment  for  him  as  proof-reader  in  the 
Froschauer  printing  house,  and  later  placed  him 
as  diaconua  in  the  Spital.  In  1534  he  settled  as 
profeAsor  of  theology  in  Basel,  remaining  there 
until  his  death  of  the  plague,  December  24,  1541. 
His  character  was  very  differently  judged  in  his 
own  times  and  since,  according  to  whether  the 
svmpathies  of  the  person  speaking  were  with 
Luther  or  Zwingli.  Thus  the  Lutherans  con- 
demn him  as  a  radical  and  tactless  zealot,  and 
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immediately  after  his  death  accepted  the  tale 
that  the  devil  had  carried  him  off,  -while  the 
Swiss  German  and  South  German  theologians 
ever  speak  very  kindly  of  him.  For  his  life, 
consult:  J.  C.  Jftger  (Stuttgart,  1856)  and 
Hermann  Barge  (announced)  ;  for  list  of  his 
works,  H.  W.  Rotermund,  Emeuertes  Andenken 
der  Manner  die  fur  und  gegen  die  Reformation 
Lutheri  gearbeitet  hahen.  Vol.  I  (Bremen,  1814). 
Many  of  his  letters  are  in  J.  G.  Olearius,  Scri- 
nium  Aniiquarium  (Halle,  1671,  2d  ed.,  1698). 

CABI/TOH'.  A  town  in  Nottinghamshire, 
England,  2^  miles  northeast  of  Nottingham, 
noted  for  its  manufactures  of  hosiery  (Map:  Eng- 
land. E  4).  Population,  in  1891,  6600;  in  1901, 
10.000. 

GABLTON,  The.  The  leading  Conservative 
political  club  in  London.  It  was  founded  in  1832 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  it  now  numbers 
about  2000  members.  Its  headquarters  are  at 
No.  94  Pall  Mall,  the  building  being  remarkable 
for  its  polished  granite  pillars,  which  are  in 
imitation  of  Sansovino's  Library  of  Saint  Mark 
at  Venice. 

CABLTOlf  HOUSE.  A  house  erected  for 
Lord  Carlton  in  the  present  Carlton  House  Ter- 
race, London,  in  1709,  and  demolished  in  1827. 
It  was  made  famous  by  being  occupied  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  1732,  and  later  bjr  George 
IV.,  when  he  was  Prince  Regent.  The  intimates 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  were  known  as  The  Carl- 
ton House  Set.' 

CABLTJ'DOVI'CA  PALMATA  (Neo-Lat 
in  honor  of  Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  Lat.  Carolua 
Ludovicus,  and  Neo-Lat.  fem.  sing,  of  Lat. 
palmatus,  marked  like  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
from  palma,  palm  of  the  hand) .  A  South  Ameri- 
can palm-like  plant  of  the  order  Cyclanthacese. 
It  bears  leaves  four  feet  in  diameter  from  which 
Panama  hats  are  woven,  the  best  of  which  are 
plaited  from  a  single  leaf  stripped  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  require  no  joining.  In  addition  to 
Carludovica  palmata  there  are  about  forty  spe- 
cies, all  of  them  natives  of  America.  They  have 
leaves  resembling  the  fan-palms,  are  very  orna- 
mental, and  are  usually  considered  by  growers  as 
palms,  and  are  treated  similarly.  See  Panama 
Hats. 

CABIiTIiBy  kar-UK.  A  city  and  county- 
seat  of  Clinton  County,  111.,  48  miles  east  of 
Saint  Louis,  on  the  Kaskaskia  River,  and  on  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern  Railroad 
(Map:  Illinois,  C  5).  It  has  manufactures  of 
bricks,  flour,  spokes,  paper,  rock-crushers,  etc., 
and  a  trade  in  grain  and  flour.  Population,  in 
1890,  1784;  in  1900,  1874. 

CABTiYIiB,  Jane  Welsh  (1801-66).  The 
wife  of  Thomas  Carlyle.  She  was  descended 
through  her  father  from  John  Knox,  and  on  her 
mother's  side  claimed  relationship  with  William 
Wallace.  When  Edward  Irving  was  a  teacher  at 
Haddington,  she  was  his  private  pupil,  and  the 
friendship  thus  begun  would  have  culminated  in 
their  marriage  had  it  not  been  for  Irving*8  pre- 
vious engagement  to  Miss  Martin.  When  only 
fourteen  she  had  written  a  tragedy,  and  for  many 
years  continued  to  write  poetry.  In  1821  Irving 
introduced  Carlyle  (who  was  ignorant  of  his 
friend's  attachment)  to  Miss  Welsh.  They  began 
a  correspondence  on  literary  matters  and  soon 
became  intimate,  although  she  refused  to  con- 
sider him  otherwise  than  as  a  friend.     In  1822 


Irving  wrote  to  her  his  final  letters  of  farewell, 
and  tiiree  years  later  she  and  Carlyle  were  en- 
gaged. They  were  married  October  17,  1826. 
Though  there  is  no  doubt  that  Carlyle  sincerely 
loved  his  ^ife  or  that  she  reciprocated  the  feeling, 
their  married  life  was  marred  by  his  uncertain 
temper,  the  interference  of  his  family,  and  her 
own  critical  disposition. 

CABLYLE,  John  Aitken  (1801-79).  An 
English  physician,  brother  of  Thomas  Carlyle. 
He  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh  University; 
was  traveling  physician  to  the  Countess  of  Clare, 
and  afterwards  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  After 
abandoning  his  practice  (1848)  he  lived  for  a 
time  at  Chelsea  near  his  brother.  He  made  an 
excellent  prose  translation  of  Dante's  Inferno 
(1849;   rev.   1867). 

CABLYLEy  Joseph  Dacre  (1759-1804).  A 
Scottish  Orientalist.  He  was  bom  at  Carlisle, 
graduated  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1793  succeeded 
Dr.  Paley  as  chancellor  of  Carlisle.  In  1796  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  Arabic  at  Cambridge. 
He  had  already  published  a  translation  of  an 
Arabic  history  of  Egypt,  and  in  1796  he  issued 
a  volume  of  Specimena  of  Arabic  Poetry.  Lord 
Elgin  procured  Carlyle's  appointment  in  the 
Turkish  embassy,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity 
to  travel  in  the  East,  where  he  collected  Greek 
and  Syriac  manuscripts  for  a  contemplated  re- 
vision of  the  New  Testament,  but  he  did  not  live 
to  do  the  work.  His  Arabic  Bible,  edited  by  H. 
Ford,  professor  of  Arabic  at  Oxford,  was  pub- 
lished in  1811. 

GABLYLE,  Thomas  (1795-1881).  A  Scot- 
tish man  of  letters.  He  was  bom  at  Ecclefechan, 
Dumfriesshire,  Scotland,  December  4,  1795.  Edu- 
cated first  at  the  village  school,  and  after- 
wards at  Annan,  he  passed,  in  1809,  to  Edin- 
burgh University,  with  a  view  to  entering  the 
Scottish  Church.  Here  he  studied  irregularly, 
but  with  amazing  avidity.  The  stories  which 
are  related  of  his  immense  reading  are  almost 
fabulous.  About  the  middle  of  his  theological 
curriculum,  Carlyle  felt  wholly  disinclined  to  be- 
come a  clergyman,  and,  after  a  short  period  spent 
in  teaching  at  .^Jinan,  and  later  at  Kirkcaldy, 
where  he  formed  a  lifelong  friendship  with  Ed- 
ward Irving,  he  went  to  Edinburgh  and  embraced 
literature  as  a  profession.  His  first  efforts  were 
contributions  to  Brewster's  Encyclopcedia,  In 
1824  he  published  a  translation  of  Legendre's 
Qeometryy  to  which  he  prefixed  an  essay  on  pro- 
portion, mathematics  having,  during  his  college 
years,  been  a  favorite  study  with  him.  In  1823- 
24  appeared  in  the  London  Magazine  his  Life  of 
Schiller;  and  in  1824  his  translation  of  Goethe's 
Wilhelm  Meister.  In  1825  the  Life  of  Schiller 
was  recast,  and  published  in  a  separate  form. 
It  was  very  highly  praised;  indeed,  one  can  dis- 
cern in  the  criticisms  of  the  book  a  dawning  recog- 
nition of  the  genius  of  Carlyle.  The  translation 
of  Wilhelm  Meister  met  with  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent fate.  De  Quincey,  in  one  of  his  acrid  and 
capricious  moods,  attacked  both  Coethe  and  his 
translator;  while  Jeffrey,  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
vieic,  admitting  Carlyle  to  be  "a  person  of  tal- 
ents,'' slashed  in  cavalier  fashion  at  the  book.  It 
is  one  of.  the  most  excellent  translations  of  a 
foreign  work  in  the  English  language.  In  1820 
Carlyle  married  Jane  Baillie  Welsh,  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  John  Knox,  and  during  the  same 
year   appeared    his    Specimens   of   German   Ro' 
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ffiance.  From  1828  to  1834  he  resided  at  Craigen- 
puttoch,  a  small  estate  in  Dumfriesshire,  belong- 
ing to  his  wife — ^the  "loneliest  nook  in  Britain," 
as  he  says  himself  in  a  letter  to  Goethe.  Here 
Carlyle  revolved  in  his  mind  the  great  questions 
in  philosophy,  literature,  social  life,  and  politics, 
to  the  elucidation  of  which — after  his  own  singu- 
lar fashion— -he  earnestly  dedicated  his  whole 
life.  Here  also  he  continued  to  write,  for  va- 
rious magazines,  the  splendid  series  of  critical 
and  biographical  essays  which  he  had  begun  two 
years  before.  For  this  work  he  was  admirably 
equipped.  Besides  possessing  an  exact  knowl- 
ed^  of  the  German  language,  he  was  also  in- 
spired by  the  conviction  that  the  literature  of 
Germany,  in  depth,  truthfulness,  sincerity,  and 
earnestness  of  purpose,  was  greatly  superior  to 
what  was  admired  and  relished  at  home.  He 
had,  moreover,  a  genius  for  writing  literary  por- 
traits. Through  him  England  discovered  Ger- 
many. One  of  his  most  beautiful,  eloquent,  and 
solid  essays,  written  at  Craigenputtoch,  was  that 
on  Bums  {Edinburgh  Review,  1828).  It  has 
given  the  tone  to  all  subsequent  criticism  of  the 
Scottish  poet.  But  his  chef-d'osuvre,  written  on 
the  moorland  farm,  was  Sartor  Resartua  ("The 
Tailor  Done  Over,"  the  title  of  an  old  Scottish 
song).  This  work,  which  first  appeared  in 
Fraaer'a  Magazine  (1833-34),  is,  like  most  of  Car- 
lyle's  later  productions,  an  indescribable  mix- 
ture of  the  sublime  and  the  grotesque.  It  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  history  or  biography  of  a  certain 
Herr  Teufelsdrockh  ("DeviPs  Dirt"),  professor 
in  the  University  of  Weissnichtwo  ("Kenna- 
quhair*'),  and  contains  the  manifold  opinions, 
speculations,  inward  agonies,  and  trials  of  that 
strange  personage — or  rather  of  Carlyle  himself. 
The  whole  book  quivers  with  tragic  pathos,  sol- 
emn aspiration,  or  riotous  humor.  In  1834  Car- 
lyle removed  to  London,  taking  a  house  in 
Cheyne  Row,  Chelsea.  In  1837  appeared  The 
jF>*enp7i_  Revolution.  Nothing  can  be  more  gor- 
geous than  the  style  of  this  *prose  epic'  A  fiery 
enthusiasm  pervades  it,  now  softened  with  ten- 
derness, and  again  darkened  with  grim  mockery, 
making  it  throughout  the  most  wonderful  image 
of  that  wild  epoch.  Carlyle  looks  on  the  ex- 
plosion of  national  wrath  as  a  work  of  the 
divine  Nemesis,  who  "in  the  fullness  of  times" 
destroys,  with  sacred  fury,  the  accumulated 
falsehoods  of  centuries.  To  him,  therefore,  the 
Revolution  is  a  "truth  clad  in  hell-fire."  During 
the  same  year  he  delivered  in  London  a  series  of 
lectures  on  German  literature;  in  1838  another 
series  on  The  History  of  Literature,  or  the  Sue- 
cesaive  Periods  of  European  Culture;  in  1839, 
another  on  The  Revolutions  of  Modem  Europe; 
and  a  fourth  in  1840,  on  Heroes,  Hero-Worship, 
and  the  Heroic  in  History;  of  these  Carlyle  pre- 
pared only  the  last  for  publication  (1841).  In 
the  meantime  he  had  published  Chartism  (1839). 
In  1843  followed  Past  and  Present,  which,  like 
its  predecessor,  showed  the  deep,  anxious,  sorrow- 
ful interest  Carlyle  was  taking  in  the  actual 
condition  of  his  countrymen.  In  1845  he  pub- 
lished what  is  considered  by  many  his  master- 
piece, Oliver  CromwelVs  Letters  and  Speeches, 
With  Elucidations  and  a  Connecting  Narrative. 
The  research  displayed  in  this  book  is  something 
marvelous,  but  the  author  was  nobly  rewarded 
for  his  toil  by  the  abundant  admiration  given  to 
his  work.  In  1850  appeared*  the  Latter-Day 
Pamphlets,    the    fiercest,    most    sardonic,    most 


furious  of  all  his  writings.  These  vehement 
papers  were  followed  the  next  year  by  the  Life  of 
Sterling,  calm  and  tender  in  tone.  For  many 
years  Carlyle  had  been  at  work  on  the  History  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  The  vast  undertaking,  re- 
sulting in  six  volumes,  was  at  length  carried 
through  (1858-65).  In  1865  Carlyle  was  elected 
Lord  Rector  of  Edinburgh  University. 

The  sudden  death  of  Mrs.  Carlyle,  in  1866, 
overwhelmed  her  husband  with  grief.  Hence- 
forth his  life  became  more  and  more  secluded. 
His  work  was  now  done.  In  1867  Carlyle  visited 
Mentone,  where  he  composed  part  of  his  personal 
Reminiscences;  then  returning  to  London,  con- 
tributed to  Macmillan's  Magazine  an  article 
entitled  "Shooting  Niagara,"  in  which  he  gave 
his  views  of  democracy.  In  1875  appeared  the 
Early  Kings  of  Norway.  In  1874  he  received  the 
Prussian  royal  Order  Pour  le  M6rite  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  having  written  the  life  of  Frederick 
the  Great ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  offered  by 
Disraeli  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath  and  a 
liberal  pension,  but  he  declined  them  both.  On 
February  4,  1881,  he  died  at  his  house  in  Chelsea, 
and  was  buried  among  his  kindred  at  Ecclefe- 
chan.  His  wife  rests  beside  her  father  at  Had- 
dington. Carlyle  appointed  James  Anthony 
Froude  his  literary  executor,  who,  in  conforming 
with  the  terms  of"  the  trust,  published  Carlyle'a 
Reminiscences  (1881);  Thomas  Carlyle:  The 
First  Forty  Years  of  His  Life  (1882);  Letters 
of  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle,  exhibiting  her  as  an  ac- 
complished woman  and  brilliant  letter-writer 
(1883);  and  Thomas  Carlyle:  Life  in  London 
(1884).  A  revulsion  of  feeling  regarding  Car- 
lyle's  character  followed,  the  literary  world  being 
shocked  by  the  bitterness  and  spite  abounding 
in  these  records,  and  Froude  was  attacked  with 
great  violence  for  his  indiscretion.  But  time  has 
revived  the  former  admiration  for  Carlyle's 
genius.  In  1882  a  statue  was  erected  tc  his 
memory  on  the  Chelsea  embankment,  and  in  1805 
his  house  in  Cheyne  Row  was  purchased  and 
opened  to  the  public.  A  centenary  edition  of 
his  Works,  30  vols.,  was  published  (London  and 
New  York,  1896-99).  Consult:  The  Correspond- 
ence of  Thomas  Carlyle  with  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  (Boston,  1883)  ;  Early  Letters  of 
Thomas  Carlyle  (New  York,  1886;  second  series, 
1888)  ;  Correspondence  Between  Ooethe  and  Car- 
lyle (New  York,  1887)— all  edited  by  Prof.  C.  E. 
Norton;  also,  Copeland,  Carlyle's  Letters  to  Bis 
Youngest  Sister  (London,  1889).  For  his  life 
and  works,  consult:  Shepherd  and  Williamson, 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Thomas 
Carlyle  (London,  1881) ;  Wylie,  Thomas  Carlyle, 
the  Man  and  His  Books  (London,  1881)  ;  Masson, 
Carlyle  Personally  and  in  His  Writings  (Lon- 
don, 1885 )  ;  Larkin,  Carlyle  and  the  Open  Secret 
of  His  Life  (London,  1886) ;  Gamett,  Life  (Lon-  ' 
don,  1887);  Nichol,  Life  (New  York,  1894); 
Wilson,  Froude  and  Carlyle  (New  York,  1898); 
Mrs.  Ireland,  Life  of  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle  (Lon- 
don, 1891)  ;  and  Shepherd,  The  Bibliography  of 
Thomas  Carlyle  (London,  1882). 

CABMAGNOLA,  kar'mi-nyoOA  (from  the 
Italian  town  Carmagnola)  (c.  1390-1432).  An 
Italian  condottiere,  whose  real  name  was  Fran- 
cesco BussoNE.  For  many  years  he  was  Uie  most 
important  commander  under  Filippo  Maria  Vis- 
conti,  Duke  of  Milan,  for  whom  he  subdued 
Bergamo,  Brescia,  Parma,  Genoa,  and  other 
cities.    Havin/3^  been  brought  by  his  enemies  into 
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ill  favor  with  the  Duke,  he  offered  his  services 
to  Venice,  and  led  a  most  successful  campaign 
against  Milan.  After  the  defeats  of  a  second 
campaign,  the  Republic,  suspecting  treason, 
caused  him  to  be  beheaded.  His  fate  has  been 
celebrated  in  Manzoni's  tragedy,  II  conte  di  Car- 
magnola  (1820). 

CABMAGNOLE,  k^T'mk'nytV  (Fr.,  perhaps 
from  the  Italian  town  Carmagnola) ,  The  name 
of  a  popular  song  and  dance  during  the  French 
Revolution,  rivaling  in  popularity  among  pa- 
triots and  soldiers  uie  "Marseillaise"  and  the  fa- 
mous "pa  Ira"  (q.v.).  It  first  became  well 
known  after  the  storming  of  the  Tuileries,  August 
10, 1792.    The  song  began  with : 

**  Madame  V^to  avalt  promis," 
and  every  verse  ended  with  the  refrain: 

"DaiMona  la  Carmagnole,  vive  le  son,  vive  le  son, 
DaDOODfl  la  Carmagnole,  ylve  le  son  du  canon  1 " 

The  words,  however,  did  not  always  remain  the 
same;  couplets  were  added  from  time  to  time 
descriptive  of  the  famous  incidents  of  the  Revo- 
lution, so  that  the  Carmagnole  became  a  typical 
song  of  the  streets.  Fashion  soon  adopted  the 
word,  which  was  next  applied  to  a  sort  of 
jacket,  worn  as  a  ^rmbol  of  patriotism.  After- 
wards it  was  applied  to  the  bombastic  and  fanati- 
cal reports  of  the  successes  and  glory  of  the 
French  arms.  With  the  passing  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror  the  song  practically  disappeared. 

CAB'UAIT,  William  Buss  (1861—).  A 
Canadian  journalist  and  poet.  He  was  bom  at 
Fredericton,  New  Brunswick,  April  15,  1861.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  University  of  New  Bruns- 
wick ( 1881 ) ,  studied  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh (1881-83),  at  Harvard  (1886-88),  prac- 
ticed engineering,  taught,  and  became  literary 
editor  of  the  New  York  Independent  (1890-92). 
His  first  volume  of  verse.  Low  Tide  on  Grand 
Pri  (1893),  commanded  general  and  favorable 
attention.  It  was  followed  by  Songs  from  Vaga- 
hondia  (1894);  Behind  the  Arras  (1895);  A 
8ea-Mark  (1895);  Ballads  of  Lost  Haven 
(1897);  By  the  Aurelian  Wall  (1898);  More 
Bongs  from  Vagahondia  (1896)  ;  and  Last  Songs 
from  Vagahondia  (1900).  The  volumes  of  Vaga- 
hondia were  issued  jointly  with  Richard  Hovev. 
Much  of  his  work  is  still  uncollected  or  privately 
printed.    See  Canadian  Litebatube. 

CABILABTHEIT,  or  CAEBMABTHEN, 
k4r-milr^THPn  ( Welsh,  Caer  Fyrddyn,  the  MaridAi- 
num  of  Ptolemy).  A  seaport  town,  capital  of 
Carmarthenshire,  South  Wales,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Towy,  25  miles  north -northwest  of  Swan- 
sea (Map:  Wales,  B  5).  It  lies  in  a  picturesque 
situation,  but  the  streets  are  irregular,  steep, 
and  often  narrow.  The  Towy  is  navi^ble  for 
vessels  of  200  tons  up  to  the  town.  'Riere  are 
tin  and  iron  works  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the 
town  carries  on  a  considerable  export  trade  in 
tin  plates,  cast  iron,  timber,  marble,  slates,  lead 
ore,  grain,  butter,  and  eggs.  Population,  in  1901, 
9900.  Near  Carmarthen  are  the  remains  of  two 
Roman  camps.  The  neighborhood  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  was,  according  to  tradition, 
one  of  the  favorite  haunts  of  Merlin  the  En- 
chanter. It  was  long  the  residence  of  the  na- 
tive princes  of  south  Wales. 

CABMAJtTHENSHIBE,  or  GA^BlLAB- 
THEHSHIBE.  A  maritime  county  in  South 
Wales,  on  the  Bristol  Channel.  It  is  bounded 
north  by  Cardigan,  from  which  it  is  separated 


by  the  Teifi;  east  by  Brecknock;  south  by  Gla- 
morgan and  Carmarthen  Bay;  and  west  by 
Pembroke  (Map:  Wales,  B  5).  It  is  the  larg- 
est of  the  Welsh  counties;  area,  918  square 
miles,  nearly  a  third  of  which  is  waste.  Iron» 
coal,  copper,  and  lead  mining,  stone-quarrying, 
cattle  -  raising,  grain  -  culture,  hide  -  curing,  and 
woolen  manufactures  are  the  chief  industries. 
The  chief  towns  are  Carmarthen  (the  county 
town),  Llanelly,  Llandeilo-vawr,  Llandovery, 
Newcastle-in-Emlyn,  and  Kidwelly.  Population^ 
in  I89I,  130,566;  in  1901,  135.251. 

CAB^MEL  (garden  or  choice  plantation).  A 
mountain  range  rising  abruptly  from  the  plain 
of  Dothan,  near  Jenin,  and  extending  in  a  north- 
west direction  for  about  26  miles  (Map:  Pales- 
tine. B  2).  The  northwest  end  is  almost  at  the 
Mediterranean  and  terminates  as  abruptly  as 
the  eastern.  The  highest  point  of  the  range  is 
at  Esfiyeh,  where  1810  feet  above  sea-level  is 
reached.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  range  is  the 
Plain  of  Esdraelon,  watered  by  the  brook  Kishon, 
and  on  the  western  side  the  Plain  of  Sharon.  Car- 
mel,  though  forming  a  natural  barrier  which 
alTected  the  course  taken  by  invaders  of  the 
country,  did  not  play  any  part  in  the  military 
history  of  the  Jews,  but  it  is  important  in  the 
religious  history.  It  was  in  the  Carmel  district, 
forming  part  of  Ahab's  dominions,  somewhere 
between  Samaria  and  Ekron,  that  Elijah  had  the 
priests  of  Baal  slaughtered  (I.  Kings  xviii. 
17-39).  Elisha  also  visited  it  (II.  Kings  ii.  25; 
iv.  25).  Carmel  was  always  productive,  so  that 
with  the  prophets  it  is  the  type  of  a  land  blessed 
by  God  (Isa.  xxxv.  2;  Jer.  i.  19;  Micah  vii.  14), 
and  the  devastation  of  this  district  was  threat- 
ened with  severe  punishment.  The  mountain  waa 
regarded  as  sacred  and  had  the  name  'Mount  of 
God'  in  very  early  times.  Anchorites  established 
themselves  there  in  the  early  days  of  Christian- 
ity, and  many  monasteries  were  built  along  the 
range  in  the  course  of  time.  One  of  these  Napo- 
leon used  in  1799  as  a  hospital  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  of  his  army.  A  (3erman  colony  now 
cultivates  a  portion  of  the  range,  and  has  built 
a  sanatorium  upon  the  highest  part.  Consult 
George  Adam  Smith,  Historical  Geography  of  the 
Holy  Land,  pp.  337-340. 

CAB^KEL.  A  town  and  county-seat  of  Put- 
nam County,  N.  Y.,  50  miles  north  by  east  of 
New  York  City;  on  Lake  Gleneida  and  on  the 
New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad 
(Map:  New  York,  G  4).  It  is  the  seat  of  Drew 
Seminary  for  Young  Women,  and  has  a  Literary 
Union  Library.  Within  the  limits  of  the  town 
is  the  celebrated  summer  resort,  I^ake  Mahopac. 
Carmel  was  the  birthplace  of  Daniel  Drew  (q.v.), 
and  here  Enoch  Crosby,  the  *spy'  of  Cooper's 
celebrated  novel,  is  buried.  Population,  in  1890, 
2912;  in  1900,  2598. 

CABMEL,  Knights  of  the  Order  of  Our 
Lady  of  Mount.  An  order  instituted  by  Henry 
IV.  of  France  to  take  the  place  of  the  Knights 
of  Saint  Lazarus  of  Jerusalem,  suppressed  by 
him.  It  consisted  of  100  gentlemen,  all  French, 
who  were  required  to  follow  in  general  the  Car- 
melite rule,  as  far  as  their  life  in  the  world 
would  allow.  The  order  was  confirmed  by  bull 
by  Pope  Paul  V.,  in  1608.  The  first  grand  mas- 
ter was  Philibert  de  Nerestane.  who  had  held 
the  same  position  in  the  Order  of  Saint  Lazarus. 
I^uis  XIV.  restored  the  earlier  name,  and  corn- 
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bined  it  with  the  later.  In  his  time  the  order 
numbered  145  commanderies,  hut  the  French 
Revolution  put  an  end  to  it. 

CARMELITES,  or  Obdeb  of  Oub  Laot  of 
Mount  Cabmel.  A  monastic  order  about  whose 
origin  there  has  been  no  little  controversy.  At 
one  time  it  was  piously  believed  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  prophet  Elijah;  but  this  belief 
was  dissipated  by  the  learned  editors  of  the 
Acta  Sanctorum,  who  were  able  to  demonstrate 
that  it  owed  its  origin  to  the  crusader  Bertrand, 
Count  of  Limoges.  He  had  become  a  monk  in 
Calabria  in  fulfillment  of  a  vow  made  on  the 
eve  of  a  battle  in  which  he  was  victorious.  In 
1156,  with  ten  companions,  he  took  up  his  abode 
on  Mount  Carmel;  their  first  definite  rule  was 
given  them  in  1208  by  Albert,  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem.  In  1240  the  pressure  of  Mohammedan 
domination  induced  them  to  abandon  their  set- 
tlement. Offshoots  had  already  (1238)  been 
founded  in  Cyprus  and  Messina;  and  now  some 
went  to  Provence  and  some  to  England.  Inno- 
cent IV.,  in  1245,  sanctioned  the  change  from  a 
hermit  to  a  community  life,  And  ranked  them 
with  the  mendicant  orders.  At  a  general  chap- 
ter held  at  Aylesford,  in  Kent,  the  same  year, 
an  Englishman,  Saint  Simon  Stock,  was  elected 
the  first  general.  Under  his  leadership  the  or- 
der, with  some  modifications  adapting  it  to 
climatic  and  other  differences,  spread  through- 
out central  and  western  Europe.  It  is  to  him 
tbat  the  Virgin  Mary  is  said  to  have  revealed 
in  a  vision  the  scapular  which  became  a  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  the  order  and  those  who  were 
affiliated  to  it.  From  the  white  cloak  which  they 
wore,  they  received  the  popular  name  of  White 
Friars.  The  rigidity  of  their  rule  was  some- 
what relaxed  by  Eugenius  IV.  in  1431;  but 
some  communities,  objecting  to  this  change,  ad- 
hered to  the  stricter  rule,  and  were  known  as 
Observantines,  while  the  more  lax  Were  called 
Conventuals.  The  most  thorough-going  reform 
was  that  instituted  by  Saint  Theresa  (q.v.),  who 
became  a  Carmelite  novice  in  1531,  and  labored 
unceasingly  for  a  stricter  discipline  among  the 
nuns.  With  the  aid  of  Saint  John  of  the  Cross, 
she  thus  affected  the  male  members  of  the  order 
also.  At  her  death,  in  1582,  there  were  seven- 
teen houses  of  women  and  fifteen  of  men  who 
followed  the  stricter  rule,  and  were  known  as 
Discalced  or  Barefooted  Carmelites.  The  order 
had  fifty-two  houses  in  England  at  the  time  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries.  In  1901 
there  were  fifty-one  Carmelite  fathers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

CAB'MEN.  A  novel  by  Prosper  M6rim^ 
( 1847 ) .  It  was  afterwards  adapted  for  the  oper- 
atic stage  by  Meilhac  and  Hal6vy,  the  score  being 
furnished  by  Bizet  and  presented  in  1875  at  the 
Op^ra  Comique,  Paris.  Its  plot  deals  with  the 
career  of  a  Spanish  girl,  who  begins  life  in  a 
cigarette  factory,  and  ends  with  the  tragedy  which 
results  from  her  capricious  loves.  The  scene  is 
laid  partly  in  Seville.  Consult  Filon,  Prosper 
M6r%m6e  (Paris,  1894). 

CABMEN  SAECULABE,  s6k'6-l&'r6.  An 
ode  by  Horace,  composed  for  the  celebration  of 
the  Secular  Games  in  B.C.  17.  It  contains  761 
lines  in  19  stanzas  designed  to  be  sung  by  a 
chorus  of  boys  and  one  oif  girls.  It  was  written 
at  the  request  of  Augustus  and  is  not  of  a  high 
order  of  poetic  merit.  • 


CABMEN  SYLVA,  sH^vd.  See  Elizabeth, 
Queen  of  Rumania. 

CABMEN^AL  GATE.  A  gate  of  ancient 
Rome  named  after  the  Italian  goddess  Carmenta. 
Through  it  the  Fabii  passed  on  their  fatal  expe- 
dition against  Veii.  The  gate  in  consequence  was 
afterwards  called  Soelerate,  the  accurst 

CABMI,  kftr^ml.  A  citv  and  county-seat  of 
White  County,  111.,  38  miles  west  by  north  of 
Evansville,  Ind.,  on  the  Little  Wabash  River, 
and  on  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and 
Saint  Louis  and  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
railroads  (Map:  Illinois,  D  5).  It  is  the  centre 
of  an  agricultural  region  and  exporte  fruit, 
grain,  flour,  tile,  and  lumber;  and  has  flouring 
and  saw  mills,  brick  and  tile  works,  machine- 
shops,  Steve  and  heading  factory,  ete.  Popula- 
tion, in  1890,  2785;  in  1900,  2939. 

CAB^MINA  BXTBA^A.  A  collection  of 
German  and  Latin  poems  written  by  the  Go- 
liards,  or  wandering  scholars,  mostly  declared 
churchmen  of  the  "^elfth  and  Thirteenth  cen- 
turies. The  name  is  derived  from  the  Abbey  of 
Benediktbeuem  in  Bavaria,  where  the  manu- 
script, now  in  Munich,  was  once  kept.  The  songs 
in  form  resemble  hjrmns,  and  generally  are 
rhjrmed.  In  matter  they  vary  greatly,  ranging 
from  lofty  sentiment  to  very  worldly  drinking 
songs.  Some  of  the  compositions  severely  satir- 
ize the  prevalent  vices  of  the  various  professions, 
particularly  of  the  clergy. 

C ABMIN^AtI  V  JsS  (Pr.  oarminatif,  Neo-Lat 
carminativuSf  from  Lat.  carminarej  to  card  wool, 
from  carmen,  card,  for  wool,  from  earere,  to 
card  wool;  hardly  from  Lat.  carmen,  song,  in- 
cantetion).  The  medicines  which  relieve  flatu- 
lence and  pain  in  the  bowels,  such  as  cardamoms, 
peppermint,  ginger,  and  other  stimulating  aro- 
matics. 

CABMINE  (Fr.,  Med.  Lat.  oarmesinus,  Pers. 
qirmizi,  crimson,'  from  Skt.  krmifd,  produced  by 
a  worm,  from  krmi,  worm  -{-  janati,  jdyat^,  to 
be  bom).  A  beautiful  red  pigment  obtained 
from  cochineal  and  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  finer  red  inks,  in  the  dyeing  of  silk,  in 
coloring  artificial  flowers,  and  in  miniature  and 
water-color  painting.  It  was  first  prepared  by 
a  Franciscan  monk  at  Pisa,  who  discovered  it 
accidentally  while  compoundinsr  some  medicine 
conteining  cochineal,  and  in  1656  it  began  to  be 
manufactured.  One  process  for  ite  preparation 
is  as  follows:  Digest  1  pound  of  cochineal  in  3 
gallons  of  water  for  15  minutes,  add  1  ounce  of 
cream  of  terter,  heat  gently  for  10  minutes,  add 
half  an  ounce  of  alum,  boil  for  2  or  3  minutes, 
and  after  allowing  any  impurities  to  settle,  place 
the  clear  liquid  in  clean  glass  pans,  in  which  the 
carmine  will  be  slowly  deposited;  after  a  time 
drain  off  the  liquid,  and  let  the  carmine  dry  in 
the  shade.  In  the  preparation  of  carmine,  much 
depends  on  a  clear  atmosphere  and  a  bright, 
sunny  day,  as  the  pretty  color  of  the  carmine  is 
never  nearly  so  good  when  it  has  been  prepared 
in  dull  weather;  and  this  accounte,  in  great  part, 
for  the  superiority  of  French  carmine  over  that 
prepared  elsewhere.  An  excellent  quality  of  car- 
mine may*also  be  obteined  by  pulverizing  cochi- 
neal, treating  it  with  a  solution  of  sodium  car- 
bonate, adding  albumin  to  the  solution,  and  then 
precipiteting  with  dilute  acid.  The  coloring 
principle  of  cochineal  is  carminic  acid,  CirHuOut 
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ao  amorphous  red  substance  soluble  in  water  and 
in  alcohol;  carmine  is  a  compound  of  this  acid 
with  chalk  and  alumina.  With  zinc  oxide  and 
alumina  carminic  acid  forms  the  valuable  color- 
ing substance  known  as  carmine  lake,  which  is 
made  from  the  residues  of  cochineal  obtained  in 
the  manufacture  of  carmine.  Carmine  lake  is 
largely  used  in  painting  and  in  printing. 

CABMO,  kar^md.    See  KabiiQ. 

CABMCyKA  (Sp.,  of  Celtiberian  origin). 
A  city  of  Spain,  in  the  Province  of  Seville,  20 
miles  northeast  of  Seville  (Map:  Spain,  C  4). 
It  is  situated  on  an  elevated  ridge,  overlooking  a 
fertile  plain,  and  with  its  Moorish  walls  and  cas- 
tle has  a  very  picturesque  appearance.  It  con- 
tains the  fine  Grothic  Church  of  Santa  Maria; 
the  Church  of  San  Pedro,  with  a  tower  similar 
to  the  Giralda  of  Seville;  a  ruined  Alcazar;  and 
the  interesting  gates  leading  to  Cdrdoba  and  Se* 
ville.  A  short  distance  from  the  city  to  the  west 
is  a  Roman  necropolis  of  great  archaeological 
value.  The  city  has  flour  and  oil  mills,  manu- 
facturer of  woolen  cloth,  hats,  leather,  etc.,  and 
an  important  annual  fair.  Population,  in  1900, 
16,338.  Carmona  (known  as  Cartno)  was  of 
considerable  importance  under  the  Romans,  a 
prominence  which  it  retained  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Moors,  from 
whom  Saint  Ferdinand  of  Castile  took  it  in  1247. 

CABXONTEIXE,  kftr'mdN'teK,  Louis  Cab- 
BOGis  (1717-1806).  A  French  dramatist.  He 
was  bom  in  Paris,  and  for  several  years  was 
reader  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  grandson  of  the 
regent.  His  literary  reputation  rests  chiefly  on 
his  Proverbes  dramatiqttes  (10  vols.,  Paris, 
1768-81;  new  ed.,  4  vols.,  Paris,  1822),  a  series 
of  short  comedies  adapted  for  private  fJieatricals. 
In  addition  to  this  work,  which  has  been  freely 
borrowed  from  by  later  comic  writers,  his  ThMire 
de  campagne,  a  collection  of  more  than  twenty- 
five  comedies  (4  vols.,  1775),  should  be  men- 
tioned. He  also  had  considerable  artistic  tal- 
ent, and  painted  portraits  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  persons  of  the  Eighteoith  Century. 
Proverbes  et  comedies  poathumes  de  CarmonteUe 
were  published  by  Mme.  de  Qenlis  (3  vols.,  Paris, 
1825). 

CABVAC,  kar'nik^  (Celtic).  A  Breton  parish 
and  village  in  the  Department  of  Morbihan, 
France,  17  miles  southeast  of  Lor  lent  (Map: 
France,  C  4).  The  village,  situated  on  a  gentle 
slope  overlooking  the  Bay  of  Quiberon,  has  an 
interesting  archaeological  museum  and  a  church 
built  in  1639.  The  latter  contains  some  flne 
marble  altar-pieces  of  the  Renaissance  period. 
The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  agricultural  and 
fishing  pursuits,  and  coasting  trade.  Popula- 
tion of  village,  1901,  646;  of  commune,  3125. 
The  parish  has  world-wide  fame  in  connection 
with  some  of  the  most  remarkable  megalithic 
monuments  extant,  and  with  the  remains  of  a 
Gallo-Roman  town.  The  chief  megalithic  relics 
are  situated  about  half  a  mile  to  the  north  of 
the  village,  near  the  road  leading  to  Auray,  on  a 
spacious  desolate  plain  bordering  the  seashore. 
They  consist  of  long  lines  of  roughly  hewn  gran- 
itic menhirs  or  standing  stones,  varying  from 
3  to  18  feet  in  height,  which,  weathei^beaten  and 
covered  with  minute  white  lichens,  present  a 
succession  of  weird  avenues. 

There  are  three  groups,  containing  1991  men- 
hirs; in  the  Sixteenth  Century  they  numbered 


more  than  15,000.  Their  exploitation  for  build- 
ing purposes  and  to  make  room  for  agricultural 
improvements  during  the  succeeding  three  cen- 
turies has  been  arrested  by  their  Incoming  na- 
tional property  and  being  authoritatively  classed 
among  historical  moniunents.  A  fine  view  of 
the  lines  is  obtained  from  the  summit  of  Mont 
Saint-Michel,  a  grass-grown  'galgal'  or  tumu- 
lus, 65  feet  high  and  260  feet  in  diameter,  con- 
sisting of  blocks  of  stone  piled  over  a  dolmen 
and  crowned  with  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the 
Archangel  Michael. 

The  origin  and  object  of  these  ancient  monu- 
ments remain  a  mystery.  They  have  been  the 
subject  of  much  archceological  speculation  and 
are  generally  considered  to  be  the  Celtic  monu- 
ments of  a  Druidical  cult,  traces  of  which  exist 
in  some  of  the  primitive  customs  of  the  natives. 

In  the  year  b.c.  66,  from  these  shores  Csesar 
watched  the  naval  victory  of  Decimus  Brutus 
the  younger  over  the  Veneti  in  the  Bay  of  Qui- 
beron. ,  The  Romans  occupied  Brittany  during 
five  centuries,  and  considerable  remains  of  Callo- 
Roman  habitations,  with  interesting  relics,  have 
been  excavated  at  the  Bossenno,  i.e.  mounds,  on 
the  plain,  1  mile  to  the  east  of  Camac,  and  also 
at  the  base  of  the  artificial  Mont  Saint-Michel. 
Consult:  Galles,  Fouillea  du  Mont  Saint-Michel 
en  Camao  (Paris,  1864),  and  Tumulus  et  dol- 
mens de  Kercado  (Paris,  1864) ;  Fouquet,  Des 
monuments  celtiques  et  ruines  romaines  dans  le 
Morbihan  (Paris,  1873)  ;  Lukis,  Chambered  Bar- 
rows and  Other  Prehistoric  Monuments  in  Morbi- 
han (London,  1876) ;  Miln,  Ewcavations  at  Car* 
nao  (2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1877-81);  Worsfold, 
**The  French  Stonehenge,"  in  British  Archcsologi' 
oal  Association  Journal,  Vol.  IV.  (London, 
1898). 

GAB^ALL,  Rudolph  von  (1804-74).  A 
German  mining  engineer,  bom  at  Glatz  ( Silesia )  • 
He  studied  in  Berlin  in  1823-24,  began  an  active 
connection  with  the  mining  industry  in  Upper 
Silesia,  and  by  1865  had  risen  to  be  a  superin- 
tendent of  mines  and  director  of  the  general  min- 
ing office  in  Breslau.  In  1848  he  assisted  in 
founding  the  German  Geological  Society,  and 
from  1849  to  1855  lectured  at  the  University  of 
Berlin  on  the  science  of  mining  engineering.  He 
was  a  councilor  in  the  mines  and  mining  section 
of  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  Commerce  from 
1854  to  1861.  The  Zeitschrifi  fUr  das  Berg-, 
HUtten  und  Salinenwesen  im  preussischen  Staate 
was  founded  by  him;  and  he  rendered  other  im- 
portant services  to  the  development  of  German 
mining. 

CABNABVOl^r,  or  GAEBNABVON,  k&r^ 
nftr'von  (Welsh,  Caer-yn-ar-Fon,  fort  opposite 
Mona  or  Anglesey).  A  Parliamentary  and 
mimicipal  borou^  and  seaport  in  north  Wales, 
the  capital  of  Carnarvonshire,  situated  near  the 
south  end  of  the  Menai  Strait,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Seiont,  about  69  miles  west  of  dJhester 
(Map:  England,  B  3).  The  eastle,  which  was 
begun  in  the  reign  of  Edwari^  I.,  about  1283,  is 
generally  considered  the  handsomest  and  most 
extensive  mediaeval  fortress  in  the  United  King- 
dom. It  is  built  of  red  stone,  and  is  an  irregu- 
lar obl6ng  in  shape.  Th*e  outer  walls,  from  8 
to  14  feet  in  thickness,  containing  a  passageway, 
are  fortified  by  thirteen  embattled  towers.  In 
the  Eagle  Tower  the  first  Prince  of  Wales  (after- 
wards Edward  II.)    is  said  to  have  been  bom. 
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The  town  itself  was  once  surrounded  by  walls 
and  round  towers.  These  walls,  with  several  of 
the  gates,  still  exist,  and  form  a  pleasant  prom- 
enade. The  streets  are  narrow,  but  regular,  and 
at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  town  is  well 
lighted,  and  has  a  good  water-supply.  It  is  an 
important  commercial  centre.  The  narbor  admits 
ships  of  400  tons.  The  chief  exports  are  copper, 
ore,  coal,  and  slates,  which  are  Drought  into  the 
town  by  rail  from  the  quarries  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. There  is  also  a  great  iron  and  brass  foun- 
dry. There  are  manufactures  of  writing-slates, 
enameled  slate  slabs,  and  tobacco.  Carnarvon  is 
a  bathing-place,  and  is  much  frequented  by  tour- 
ists, on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  the  |;randest 
scenery  in  north  Wales.  Population,  m  1891, 
9804;  in  1901,  9760.  Half  a  mile  from  Carnar- 
von are  the  remains  of  Segontium,  or  Car  Seiont, 
a  Roman  station  or  city.  There  is  a  Roman  fort 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seiont,  still  almost  com- 
plete. The  Earl  of  Chester  fortified  the  place  in 
1098.  In  1294  the  town  and  castle  were  burned 
and  the  English  inhabitants  massacred' by  the 
Welsh  under  Madoc,  the  son  of  Llewelyn.  Con- 
sult Hartshome,  "Carnarvon  Castle,"  Archaeo' 
logical  Journal,  Vol.  VII.  (London,  1850). 

CABKABVOK,  Henbt  Howabd  Molyneux 
Hebbrrt,  fourth  Earl  of  (1831-90).  An  Eng- 
lish Conservative  statesman.  He  was  bom  in 
London  June  24,  1831,  and  succeeded  to  the 
peerage  in  1849.  Educated  at  Eton  and  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  in  1862  he  obtained  a  first 
class  in  classics,  and,  after  taking  his  degree 
the  following  year,  traveled  through  the  Orient. 
In  1860,  as  a  souvenir  of  the  journey,  he  pub- 
lished a  work  entitled  The  Druses  of  the  Leb- 
anon, At  his  majority  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  in  1858  Earl  Derby  made 
him  Under  Colonial  Secretary.  In  1859  he  was 
elected  high  steward  of  Oxford  University  and 
created  D.C.L.  In  1866  he  was  appointed  Colo- 
nial Secretary,  and  his  policv  met  with  the  warm- 
est approval.  He  framed  a  bill  for  the  confedera- 
tion of  the  British  North  American  colonies, 
and  had  moved  the  second  reading  when  he  re- 
signed office  upon  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867,  which 
he  condemned  as  democratic  and  dangerous.  On 
Pisraeli's  return  to  office,  in  1874,  Lord  Carnar- 
von again  became  Colonial  Secretary,  but  re- 
signed in  1878.  He  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land (1885-86),  and  died  in  London,  June  28, 
1890.  He  was  the  author  of  an  address  on  Berk- 
shire Archaeology  (1850)  ;  in  1869  edited  Remp- 
niscences  of  Athens  and  the  Morea,  by  the  late 
Earl  of  Carnarvon,  his  father,  and  published 
translations  of  the  Agamemnon  (1879),  the 
Odyssey  (1886),  and  Prometheus  Vinctus  (1893). 

CABNABVONSHIBE.  A  maritime  county 
in  north  Wales,  bounded  north  by  the  Irish  Sea, 
east  by  Denbigh,  with  the  Conway  between,  south 
by  Merioneth  and  Cardigan  Bay,  and  west  by 
Carnarvon  Bay  and  the  Menai  Strait,  the  latter 
separating  it  from  Anglesey  (Map:  England, 
B  3).  Area,  663  square  miles,  of  which  one-half 
'  is  in  pasture  and  only  one-fortieth  in  tillage.  The 
surface  is  mountainous.  The  mineral  products 
of  Carnarvonshire  are  copper,  lead,  zinc,  coal, 
roofing  and  writinp"  slates,  slabs,  chimney -piers, 
and  honestone.  The  slate-quarries  employ  many 
thousands  of  workmen.  The  chief  branch  of 
rural  industry  is  the  rearing  of  black  cattle  for 
the  dairy  and  of  small  sheep.    Wheat,  oats,  bar- 


ley, and  potatoes  are  raised  in  the  valleys.  The 
chief  towns  include  Carnarvon  (the  county 
town),  Bangor,  Pwllheli,  and  Conway.  Popula- 
tion, in  1891,  118,200;  in  1901,  126,000. 

GABKAXaC  (from  Skt.  Kam&ta,  name  of  a 
people  in  southern  India).  A  former  political 
division  of  somewhat  indefinite  dimensions  on 
^he  eastern  or  Coromandel  coast  of  the  peninsula 
of  India.  It  is  famous  in  history  as  tiie  grand 
theatre  of  the  struggle  in  the  middle  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  between  France  and  Eng- 
land for  supremacy  in  India.  It  was  at  that  time 
ruled  by  the  Nawab  of  Arcot,  who  was  a  vassal 
of  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad.  The  region  was 
annexed  by  the  British  in  1801. 

CABKATIOK  (Fr.,  Lat.  oamatio,  from  caro, 
flesh).  A  double- flowering  variety  of  the  clove 
pink  {Dianthu»  caryophyllus)  and  one  of  the 
most  popular  flowers  of  that  family.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  has  been  in 
cultivation  for  more  than  200<)  years.  It  is  a  semi- 
hardy  perennial  (generally  cultivated  as  an  an- 
nual in  America)  2  to  3%  feet  high,  with  a 
branching*  stem,  opposite  linear  leaves,  terminal 
flowers,  and  blossoming  in  England  from  June 
to  August.  The  clove-like  fragrance  of  the 
flowers  gave  to  the  plant  its  specific  name 
caryophyllus  (clove-tree,  Caryophyllus  aromatv- 
cus).  Many  varieties,  with  various  forms  and 
colors,  are  in  cultivation.  Red,  white,  pink,  and 
yellow  varieties  predominate.  The  monthly,  tree, 
or  perpetual-flowering  carnations  are  the  varie- 
ties now  so  extensively  grown  under  glass  in 
the  United  States  for  winter  cut  flowers.  These 
are  propagated  from  cuttings  taken  from  Decem- 
ber to  May,  rooted  in  sand,  transplanted  to 
plats  or  pots,  and  kept  in  a  cool  house  until 
danger  from  heavy  frost  is  past,  when  they  are 
set  in  the  field. 

Sandy  loam  soil  heavily  fertilized  is  preferred. 
The  plants  are  set  in  rows  12  inches  apart  and 
10  inches  distant  in  the  row  when  cultivated  by 
hand,  and  in  3-foot  rows  when  worked  with  a 
horse.  If  winter  fiowers  are  wanted,  the  rising 
shoots  of  the  plants  are  regularly  pruned  back 
to  2  to  4  inches  during  the  summer.  In  Sep- 
tember the  plants  are  lifted  and  transplanted  to 
the  forcing-house  benches.  The  soil  here  is  4 
to  5  inches  deep,  and  consists  usually  of  three- 
fourths  loam  and  one-fourth  well-rotted  manure. 
The  plants  are  set  8  to  12  inches  apart  each 
way,  heavily  fertilized,  and  watered  frequently 
with  liquid  manure.  The  temperature  of  the 
carnation-house  during  the  winter  is  maintained 
at  60**  to  65**  in  the  daytime  and  ten  degrees 
lower  at  night.  Instead  of  setting  in  benches, 
the  plants  are  sometimes  set  in  pots,  and  may 
either  be  forced  at  once  or  set  in  cold  frames  and 
carried  over  for  spring  fiowering.  Some  500  va- 
rieties of  carnations,  all  of  American  origin,  are 
now  in  cultivation  in  the  United  States.     See 

FLORIClTLTtTRE. 

Carnation  Diseases, — Carnations  are  liable  to 
a  number  of  diseases,  the  more  common  and 
troublesome  being  anthracnose,  rust,  blight  or 
spot,  and  a  disease  caused  by  the  punctures  of 
minute  insects.  The  anthracnose  (q.v.),  which 
is  caused  by  the  fungus  Volutella,  is  widespread, 
and  causes  grayish-brown  spots  on  the  leaves. 
Later  the  stems  are  invaded  by  the  parasite,  and 
the  supply  of  nourishment  for  the  plant  cut  off. 
Diseased   cuttings    will    spread    the    infect]OB« 
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1.  CASSAVA  or  MANIOC  (Manlhot  utilisslma). 

2.  CARNATION  (Dianthua  Caryophyllus). 

3.  SENNA  (Caasia  sp.). 


4.  CALAMITIES  AS  RESTORED. 

5.  CARDAMON  SEED  (Elettarla 

6.  CASHEW  NUT  (Anacardium  occidentale) 
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bence  all  such  should  be  rejected.  The  rust  is 
caused  by  Uromycea  caryophyllinua,  and  may  be 
lecognized  by  the  blisters  on  the  leaves.  Liater 
the  blisters  are  ruptured  and  the  reddish-brown 
spores  escape.  A  diseased  plant  cannot  be  cured, 
and  should  be  dug  out  and  destroyed.  The  spot, 
or  blight,  is  due  to  the  fungus  Septoria  dianthi. 
It  may  be  recognized  ^by  the  light-brown  spots, 
which  later  bear  black  dots  near  their  centre. 
The  stems  also  are  attacked  and  the  plant  is 
unable  to  perform  its  proper  functions.  All  of 
these  diseases  may  be  prevented  by  the  thorough 
use  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  copper  carbonate  so- 
lution, or  other  fungicide  (q.v.).  The  disease 
caused  by  insect  pimctures  may  be  recognized  by 
the  pellucid  spots  in  the  leaves.  The  name 
stigmonose  has  been  lately  given  it.  Anything 
keeping  thrips  (q.v.),  etc.,  in  check  will  prevent 
the  disease.  Great  variation  in  liability  to  all 
the  diseases  is  noticed  in  different  varieties. 

CABKAUBA  (kAr-nou^A)  PALM  (Brazil- 
ian), or  Cabanaiba  Palm  (Copemicia  oerifera), 
A  very  beautiful  species  of  South  American 
palm.  It  ranges  from  the  northern  parts  of 
Brazil  to  Argentina,  and  in  some  places  forms 
vast  forests.  It  attains  a  height  of  20  to  40 
feet,  with  a  diameter  of  8  inches;  its  timber  is 
Taluable,  is  used  in  Brazil  for  a  great  variety  of 
purposes,  and  is  exported  for  veneering.  The 
fruit  is  black,  and  about  the  size  of  an  olive; 
it  is  sweet,  and  is  eaten  both  raw  and  prepared 
in  various  ways.  Scales  of  wax  cover  the  imder 
side  of  the  young  leaves,  and  drop  off  when 
shaken.  Being  collected  in  this  way,  the  wax 
is  melted  into  masses,  and  is  often  used  to  adul- 
terate beeswax.  It  is  exported  and  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  candles.  Starch  is  obtained  from 
the  stems  of  the  trees,  and  sugar  from  the  sap. 
The  fibres  obtained  from  the  leaves  are  valuable, 
being  used  for  cordage,  mats,  hats,  etc.  The 
tree  withstands  drought  to  a  remarkable  degree, 
and  is  «aid  to  flourish  on  slightly  saline  soil. 
It  is  hardy  only  in  the  warmest  parts  of  the 
United  Stotes. 

CABHAVAIi  BE  VENISE,  k&r'n&'v&K  de 
vA'nte'  (Fr.,  carnival  of  Venice).  Original Ijr  a 
Vraetian  street  air.  It  was  heard  by  Paganini  on 
one  of  his  early  tours  through  Italy  (beginning 
1805)  and  was  elaborated  by  him  into  its  pres- 
ent form.  In  Paris,  on  December  0,  1953,  an 
opera  by  Ambroise  Thomas  was  produced  bearing 
this  title,  and  having  the  original  air  as  a  motif 
of  the  overture. 

OABH^y  kHr'na',  Louis  Marcien,  Count  de 
(1804-76).  A  French  publicist,  bom  at  Quim- 
per.  In  1830  he  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  though  opposed  to  M.  Guizot's 
foreign  policy,  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  the 
commercial    department    of    foreign    affairs    in 

1847,  but  lost  this  post  after  the  Revolution  of 

1848.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  in 
1863.  Carn^  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
Rtvue  dea  Deux  Mondes  and  other  journals,  and 
published  numerous  works,  of  which  the  best 
known  are  Vues  aur  Vhiatoire  contemporaine 
(2  vols.,  1833) ;  Etudea  aur  lea  fondateura  de 
Vurnt^  fran^iae  (2  vols.,  1856)  ;  Etudea  aur 
rkiatoire  du  gouvemement  repriaentatif  en 
Frwee,  de  1789  d  18^8  (2  vols.,  1855)  ;  UEurope 
€t  le  Becond  Empire  (1865)  ;  Lea  itata  de  Bre- 
t*gn€    et    Vadminiatration    de    cette    province 


juaqu'en  1789  (2  vols.,  1868) ;  and  Souvenirs 
de  ma  jeuneaae  au  tempa  de  la  reatauration 
(1872). 

GABNE^ADES  (Gk.  Eapvcddijf )  (c.214-129 
B.C.).  A  Greek  philosopher,  the  founder  of  the 
New  Academy.  He  was  bom  at  Cyrene,  in 
Africa,  and  studied  in  Athens  under  Diogenes  the 
Stoic,  but4ittached  himself  to  the  Academy  and 
opposed  the  dogmatism  of  the  Stoa,  setting  up 
a^inst  their  certainty  of  knowledge  simple  proba- 
bility. According  to  him,  the  senses  and  un- 
derstanding give  no  certain  basis  of  knowledge, 
and  therefore  our  inferences  based  on  them  are 
only  probabilities  which  may  not  correspond  to 
the  real  nature  of  things,  and  are  therefore  no 
certain  tests  of  truth.  On  the  ethical  side,  he 
held  that  these  probabilities  were  a  sufficient 
guide  for  life,  for  the  common  agreement  in 
men's  sensations  and  experiences  must  repre- 
sent in  some  degree  the  truth.  Carueades  en- 
joyed a  great  reputation  in  Athens.  In  B.C. 
155  he  was  sent  with  the  Stoic  Diogenes  and  the 
Peripatetic  Critolaus  on  an  embassy  to  Rome, 
where  he  attracted  great  attention  by  his  elo- 
quence. We  hear  that  he  argued  before  Galba 
and  Cato  the  Censor,  in  praise  of  justice,  and 
the  next  day  undertook  to  disprove  his  argu- 
ments of  the  previous  day,  and  so  to  establish  his 
doctrine  of  the  uncertainty  of  kaowledge.  To 
Cato  such  intellectual  jugglery  seemed  danger- 
ous, and  he  therefore  had  the  ambassador  dis- 
missed, that  the  Roman  youth  might  not  be  cor- 
rupted. Cameades  left  no  writings  behind  him, 
with  the  exception  of  certain  letters  mentioned 
by  Diogenes  LaSrtius  to  Ariarathes,  King  of  Cap- 
padocia.    See  New  Academy. 

CABNEGIE,  kftr-neg^,  Andbew  (1837—). 
An  American  manufacturer  and  philanthropist, 
bom  in  Dunfermline,  Fifeshire,  Scotland.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1848,  and  began  his 
career  as  a  weaver's  assistant  in  a  cotton-factoiy 
at  Allegheny,  Pa.  Here  his  weekly  earnings  at 
first  amounted  to  little  more  than  one  dollar.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  became  a  telegraph  mes- 
senger boy  in  the  Pittsburg  (Pa.)  office  of  the 
Ohio  Telegraph  Company.  He  improved  his 
spare  time  in  learning  to  telegraph,  and  a  few 
years  later  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  and  soon  received  a  position  as  a 
telegraph  operator.  From  this  position  he  ad- 
vanced by  successive  promotions  to  that  of  super- 
intendent of  the  Pittsburg  division  of  the  system. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  he  became  inter- 
ested in  the  organization  of  the  Woodruff  Sleep- 
ing Car  Company,  the  success  of  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  fortune,  while  careful  invest- 
ments in  oil  lands  near  Oil  City,  Pa.,  increased 
his  means.  During  the  Civil  War  he  rendered 
valuable  services  to  the  War  Department  as 
superintendent  of  military  railroads  and  Govern- 
ment telegraph  lines  in  the  East.  After  the 
war  he  entered  actively  into  the  development  of 
iron- works  of  various  kinds,  and  established  at 
Pittsburg  such  important  industries  as  the  Key- 
stone Bridge  Works  and  the  Union  Iron  Works. 
It  was  in  1868  that  he  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try the  Bessemer  process  of  making  steel.  In 
1888  he  was  the  principal  owner  of  the  Home- 
stead Steel  Works,  and  had  a  controlling  interest 
in  seven  other  large  steel  plants.  His  interests 
were  consolidated  in  1899  in  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company,  which  in   1901   was  merged  into  the 
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United  States  Steel  Corporation.    In  this  year 
he  retired  from  business. 

Mr.  Carnegie's  benefactions  have  exceeded  in 
amount  those  of  any  other  American.  In  1001 
it  was  estimated  that  he  had  given  away  $40,- 
000,000.  Among  his  donations  may  be  men- 
tioned: to  the  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburg, 
$10,000,000;  to  New  York  City,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  branch  libraries  in  the  development 
of  the  public-library  system,  $5,200,000;  to  the 
Carnegie  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C.,  $10,- 
000,000;  to  universities  of  Scotland,  $10,000,000; 
to  the  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  employes  of 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  $5,000,000;  to  the 
public  library  of  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  $1,000,000. 
A  large  number  of  libraries  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  England  owe  their  existence  or  their 
improvement  to  him.  His  publications  include 
An  American  Four-in-Hand  in  Britain  (1883)  ; 
Round  the  World  (1884);  Triumphant  Democ- 
racy (1886);  The  Ooapel  of  Wealth  (1900); 
and  Empire  of  Business  (1902). 

GABKEGIE  IKSTITTrTION.  An  institu- 
tion for  research  founded  by  Andrew  Carnegie. 
It  was  incorporated  on  January  4,  1902,  for  the 
promot^n  of  study  and  research,  with  power  (a) 
to  acquire,  hold,  and  convey  real  estate  and  other 
property  necessary  for  its  purposes  and  to  estab- 
lish general  and  special  funds;  (b)  to  conduct, 
endow,  and  assist  investigation  in  any  depart- 
ment of  science,  literature,  or  art,  and  to  this 
end  to  cooperate  with  governments,  tmiversities, 
colleges,  technical  schools,  learned  societies,  and 
individuals;  (c)  to  appoint  committees  of  ex- 
perts to  direct  special  Imes  of  research;  (d)  to 
publish  and  distribute  documents;  (e)  to  con- 
duct lectures;  (f)  to  hold  meetings;  (g)  to  ac- 
quire and  maintain  a  library;  (h)  and  in  gen- 
eral to  do  and  perform  alP  things  necessary  to 
promote  the  objects  of  the  institution.  The  sum 
of  $10,000,000  was  transferred  by  Andrew  Car- 
negie to  a  board  of  twenty-seventtrustees  chosen 
hr  himself.  The  trustees  originally 'named  were 
John  S.  Billings,  New  York;  Grover  Cleveland, 
New  Jersey;  William  N.  Frew,  Pennsylvania; 
Lyman  J.  Gage,  Illinois;  Daniel  C.  Gilman, 
iiaryland;  John  Hay,  District  of  Columbia; 
Abram  S.  Hewitt,  New  York;  Henry  L.  Higgin- 
Bon,  Massachusetts;  Henrv  Hitchcock,  Missouri; 
Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  Illinois;  William  Lind- 
say, Kentucky;  Seth  Low,  New  York;  Wayne 
MacVeagh,  Pennsylvania;  D.  0.  Mills,  New 
York;  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  Pennsylvania;  William 
W.  Morrow,  California;  Elihu  Root,  New  York; 
John  C.  Spooner,  Wisconsin;  Andrew  D.  White, 
New  York;  Edward  D.  White,  Louisiana; 
Charles  D.  Walcott,  District  of  CJolumbia;  Car- 
roll D.  Wright.  District  of  Columbia;  and  the 
following  ex-officio  members:  The  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  president  of  the  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  the 
president  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
The  purposes  of  the  trust  are  to  establish  in 
Washington  an  institution  which  shall,  with  the 
cooperation  of  institutions  now  or  hereafter  es- 
tablished, there  or  elsewhere,  in  the  broadest 
and  most  liberal  manner  encourage  investigation, 
research,  and  discovery,  show  the  application  of 
knowledge  to  the  improvement  of  mankind,  pro- 
vide such  buildings,  laboratories,  books,  and  ap- 
paratus as  may  be  needed,  and  aflford  instruction 
of  an  advanced  character  to  students  properly 


qualified  to  profit  thereby.  Among  its  aims  are 
tnese:  (1)  To  promote  original  research,  pay- 
ing great  attention  thereto  as  one  of  the  most 
important  of  all  departments;  (2)  to  discover 
the  exceptional  man  in  every  department  of 
study,  whenever  and  wherever  found,  inside  or 
outside  of  schools,  and  enable  him  to  make  the 
work  for  which  he  seems  specially  designed  his 
life  work;  (3)  to  increase  facilities  for  higher 
education;  (4)  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
tmiversities  and  other  institutions  of  learning 
throughout  the  coimtry  by  utilizing  and  adding 
to  their  existing  facilities  and  aiding  teachers  in 
the  various^  institutions  for  experimental  and 
other  work  in  these  institutions  as  far  as  advisa- 
ble; (5)  to  enable  such  students  as  may  find 
Washington  the  best  point  for  their  special 
studies  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  museums, 
libraries,  laboratories,  observatory,  meteoro- 
logical, piscicultural,  and  forestry  schools,  and 
kindred  instituti<ms  of  the  several  departments 
of  the  Government;  (6)  to  insure  tiie  prompt 
publication  and  distribution  of  the  results  of 
scientific  investigation,  a  field  considered  highly 
important.  The  institution  was  duly  organized 
on  January  29,  1002,  when  the  following  officers 
were  chosen:  President,  Daniel  C.  Gilman;  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  trustees,  Abram  S.  Hewitt; 
vice-chairman,  John  S.  Billings;  secretary, 
Charles  D.  Walcott,  and  an  executive  committee, 
consisting  of  John  S.  Billings,  Daniel  0.  Gilman, 
Abram  S.  Hewitt,  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  Elihu  Root, 
Charles  D.  Walcott,  and  Carroll  D.  Wris^t.  The 
headquarters  of  the  institution  is  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

CABNE^A.    See  Gbeek  Festivals. 

CABNEIBO  DE  CAMPOS,  k&r-nfi^r6  dJL 
kam'pdsh,  Josfi  Joaquim  (1768-1836).  A  Bra- 
zilian politician,  born  at  Bahia.  He  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Coimbra,  Portugal,  became 
a  member  of  the  Brazilian  Constituent  Assembly 
in  1823,  and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior  by  the  Emperor,  Dom  Pedro 
I.  In  1826  he  became  Senator  from  the  Province  of 
Bahia,  and  attained  distinction  as  a  debater  on 
the  important  constitutional  questions  then  un- 
der discussion.  After  the  abdication  of  Dom 
Pedro  I.,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  three  mem- 
bers of  the  provisional  regency. 

CABNEIBO  LEAO,  kar-na'rd  Ift-ouN',  Ho- 
NORio  Hebmeto  ( 1801-56) .  A  Brazilian  politician* 
bom  at  Jacahy.  He  studied  law,  attained  dis- 
tinction in  his  profession,  was  elected  deputy  in 
1830,  and  in  1832-33  was  Minister  of  Justice. 
From  January  20,  1843,  to  February,  1844,  he 
was  Prime  Minister,  and  again  held  the  same 
office  from  1854  imtil  his  death.  He  became 
President  of  Hio  de  Janeiro  in  1841  and  of  Per- 
nambuco  in  1849.  For  the  greater  part  of  his 
political  career  he  was  known  as  a  leader  of  the 
so-called  "New  Conservative"  Party^ 

CABNELIAN,  or  COBNELIAK  (Fr.  cor^ 
naline,  from  Lat.  comu,  horn.  CameUan  is  a 
form  influenced  by  popular  etymology  with  Lat. 
carOf  flesh ) ,  A  semi-transparent  variety  of  chal- 
cedony, varying  in  color  from  a  pale  to  deep  red. 
Inferior  varieties  are  yellow  and  brown.  The 
finest  specimens  are  red,  and  come  mostly  from 
Cambay  and  Surat,  in  India.  Red  and  yellow 
specimens  of  excellent  quality  have  also  been 
found  at  Tampa  Bay.  Fla.,  and  near  Cape  Split, 
Nova  Scotia.    The  camelian  from  India  is  found. 
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In  nodules  of  a  blackish  olive  color,  which  turn 
red  only  after  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  for 
two  years,  the  color  gradually  becoming  brighter 
and  deeper.  Artificial  heat  is  sometimes  substi- 
tuted for  that  of  the  sun's  rays,  but  with  less 
satisfactory  results,  as  the  stones  frequently 
crack  and  seldom  acquire  a  brilliant  lustre.  The 
blood-red  varieties  were  greatly  valued  by  the 
ancients,  who  executed  beautiful  engravings  in 
camelian.  Among  the  extant  specimens  of  this 
kind  may  be  mentioned  the  portrait  of  Sextus 
Pompeius  in  the  Berlin  collection,  that  of  Helen 
in  Vienna,  and  several  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  carnelian  is  still  used  by  lapidaries  for  seal 
rings. 

GABNEBI,  k&r-nA'r«,  BabtholoilX.us  von 
( 1821 — ) .  An  Austrian  politician  and  writer,  bom 
at  Trent.  In  1870  he  was  elected  to  the  Austrian 
CSiamber  of  Deputies,  where,  as  a  prominent  Lib- 
eral, he  retained  a  seat  until  1890.  His  publica- 
tiona  include,  besides  some  political  monographs, 
efefUhl,  Bewuastaein,  Wille  (1876);  Grundle- 
gung  der  Ethik  (1881);  Der  modeme  Mensoh 
(1890;  5th  ed.,  1901) ;  and  a  volume  of  Qediohte 
(2d  ed.,  1850). 

OABNICEB,  kar'nd-thar^,  Don  IUmon  (1789- 
1855).  A  Spanish  composer,  bom  near  Tarrega, 
in  Catalonia.  He  studied  in  Barcelona  under 
Francesco  Queralt  and  Carlos  Bagnor,  organist 
in  the  cathedral  there.  Because  of  the  disorgan- 
ised condition  of  Spain,  due  to  the  invasion  of 
Napoleon,  he  left  his  native  country  and  did  not 
return  to  it  permanently  until  1828,  when  he  was 
made  director  of  the  Royal  Theatre  in  Madrid. 
From  1830  to  1854  he  was  professor  of  composition 
at  the  Royal  Conservatory  in  Madrid.  Among 
the  works  of  Camioer  are  Adela  de  Lusignano; 
Elena  y  Conaianiino;  El  Colon,  Elena  y  Malvina 
(1829) ;  and  Colomho  (1831).  Besides  these,  he 
composed  a  good  deal  of  church  music,  and  many 
songs  and  melodies  of  distinctly  national  char- 
acter. 

CAB^NIVEX  7EBBY.  A  ferry  across  the 
Gauley  River,  near  the  mouth  of  Meadow  River, 
in  Nicholas  County,  W.  Va.  Near  here,  on  Sep- 
tember 10,  1861,  during  the  Civil  War,*  an  en- 
gagement occurred  between  a  Federal  force 
under  General  Rosecrans  and  a  Confederate  force 
of  5000  under  General  Floyd.  The  former  lost 
17  killed  and  141  wotmded,  while  Floyd  reported 
his  casualties  at  only  20.  During  the  night,  how- 
ever, Floyd  retreated  across  the  Gauley.  Consult 
Johnson  and  Buel  (editors).  Battles  and  Leaders 
of  the  Cif>il  War,  Vol.  I.  (New  York,  1887). 

CAB/Vra  (Lat.  caro,  flesh),  CANA.  An 
organic  substance  allied  to  xanthin  and  fotmd 
in  naeat  extract,  from  which  it  may  be  obtained 
in  the  form  of  small,  irregular  crystals,  sparing- 
ly soluble  in  cold,  but  readily  in  hot  water.  To 
prepare  camin  from  meat  extract,  the  latter  is 
dissolved  and  the  solution  is  prpcipitated  with  a 
moderate  quantity  of  baryta  water,  filtered,  and 
basic  acetate  of  lead  is  added  to  the  filtrate ;  the 
lead  precipitate  is  carefully  extracted  with  hot 
water,  and  the  solution  thus  obtained  is  treated 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  precipitate  the 
lead;  on  filtering  and  concentrating  the  solution, 
camin  crystallizes  out  after  some  time.  By  the 
action  of  chlorine  or  of  nitric  acid,  camin  may 
be  readily  converted  into  apoxanthin. 

CAB'SKVLA  (Ger.  Krain).  An  Austrian 
crownland,  bounded  by  Carinthia  and  Styria  on 


the  north,  Croatia  on  the  east,  Croatia  and  Kfis- 
tenland  on  the  south,  and  Kttstenland  on  the  west 
(Map:  Austria,  D  4).  It  covers  an  area  of  3856 
square  miles.  The  surface  of  Camiola  is  mostly 
mountainous.  The  northern  part  is  traversed  by 
a  portion  of  the  Karawanken  chain,  while  on  the 
west  it  receives  the  Julian  Alps,  which  form  the 
chief  mountain  chain  of  Ktistenland.  Carniola 
belongs  chiefly  to  the  basin  of  the  Save,  which 
crosses  its  northern  portion.  In  the  south  the 
main  stream  is  the  Gurk.  There  are  not  a  few 
mountain  eaves  and  charming  lakes.  Although 
the  proportion  of  productive  land  is  very  consid- 
erable (over  95  per  cent.),  arable  land  is  scarce 
in  Camiola  on  account  of  the  numerous  forests. 
The  production  of  cereals  is  light.  Vegetables 
constitute  a  very  prominent  element  in  the  diet  of 
the  inhabitants.  Silk,  flax,  and  grapes  are  culti- 
vated, and  the  exploitation  of  the  forests  is  car- 
ried on  extensively.  The  chief  mineral  is  quick- 
silver, the  mines  of  Idria  being  considered  the  most 
productive  in  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Almaden  mines  in  Spain.  The  other  prominent 
minerals  are  iron  and  brown  coal.  The  chief  manu- 
facturing industries  are  the  weaving  of  textiles 
and  the  making  of  leather  goods.  The  trade  is 
largely  transit.  Nearly  300  miles  of  railway  lines» 
wiui  Laibach,  the  capital,  as  the  centre,  facilitate 
the  commerce  of  the  crownland.  The  Diet  of  Car- 
niola is  composed  of  the  Bishop  of  Laibach,  ten 
representatives  of  the  landed  aristocracy,  eight 
representatives  of  the  towns  and  industrial  cen- 
tres, two  representatives  of  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  industry  of  Laibach,  and  sixteen  repre- 
sentatives of  the  rural  communities.  In  the  Lower 
House  of  the  monarchy  Camiola  is  represented  by 
eleven  delegates,  twd  from  the  landed  aristocracy, 
three  from  the  towns,  five  from  the  rural  commu- 
nities, and  one  elected  by  the  people  at  large.  For 
internal  administration,  the  crownland  is  divided 
into  eleven  districts,  and  the  city  of  Laibach. 
Tliere  are  about  350  elementary  schools  (283 
Slav),  attended  by  over  76,000  children,  or  89 
per  cent,  of  the  total  school  population. 

Camiola  had  a  population  of  508,348  in  1900, 
against  498,958  in  1890,  showing  an  increase  of 
1.9  per  cent,  for  the  decade.  Nearly  94  per 
cent,  of  the  people  are  Slovenes,  and  the  remain- 
der consists  of  Germans,  Serbo-Croatians,  and 
Italians.  Almost  the  entire  population  belongs 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  capital, 
Laibach,  has  a  population  of  over  36,000. 

Camiola  received  its  present  name  from  the 
Slavonic  Wends,  who  occupied  the  region  after  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Charlemagne  con- 
quered it  and  gave  it  to  the  Dukes  of  Friuli. 
From  972  it  had  margraves  of  its  own,  some- 
times called  dukes,  who  possessed,  however,  only 
a  part  of  the  country.  On  the  extinction  of  the 
male  line  of  the  margraves,  part  of  the  territory 
passed  to  the  Dukes  of  Austria  in  the  Thirteenth 
Century,  and  the  remainder  was  acquired  by 
them  in  the  Fourteenth.  From  1809  to  1813  it 
formed  part  of  the  French  province  of  lUyria, 
and  in  1849  it  became  a  crownland. 

CABKIVAL  (It.  camevale,  or  camovale; 
probably  from  Med.  Lat.  carnelevamen,  a  release 
from  the  flesh,  but  commonly  derived  by  popular 
etymology  from  Lat.  cami  vale,  farewell  to  flesh, 
or  It.  came  vale,  farewell,  flesh).  The  days  of 
revelry  immediately  before  the  beginning  of  Lent. 
The  origin  of  this  celebration  is  almost  as  ob- 
scure as  the  derivation  of  the  name,  for  which 
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several  theories  have  been  suggested,  none  of 
them  entirely  satisfactory.  There  is  very  lit- 
tle doubt  that  the  custom  is  in  a  sense  a  survival 
of  the  old  Roman  festival  of  the  Lupercalia 
(q.v.),  which  was  held  at  the  same  season  of  the 
year,  and  that  the  Church,  as  in  so  many  other 
instances  (see  Bonfibe),  attempted  to  regulate 
and  sanctify  what  it  could  not  entirely  suppress. 
The  same  spirit  of  compromise  marked  the  atti- 
tude of  the  popes  toward  it  throughout  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  As  secular  rulers  they  were  disinclined 
altogether  to  suppress  an  observance  which  pro- 
moted the  material  prosperity  of  the  city;  yet 
as  pastors  of  souls  they  could  not  look  with 
complacency  upon  the  frequently  unrestrained 
license  attending  its  celebration.  Several  of  the 
more  spiritually  minded  popes  made  a  practice 
of  spending  the  season  in  strict  retirement,  to 
avoid  witnessing  the  disorders  which  they  could 
not  altogether  prevent:  the  time,  which  original- 
ly extended  from  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany 
(January  6)  to  Ash  Wednesday,  was  restricted 
to  eight  and  finally  to  three  days ;  and  a  number 
of  minute  regulations  have  always  reminded  the 
populace  of  the  existence  of  a  superior  authori- 
ty. The  celebration  was  usually  suspended  in 
the  years  of  jubilee  (q.v.),  and  the  funds  gener- 
ally expended  on  the  carnival  diverted  to  the 
•entertainment  of  needy  pilgrims,  the  Jews  being 
•compelled  to  contribute  to  that  purpose  the  tax 
laid  upon  them  for  the  purposes  of  the  camivaL 
In  modem  times  Home  has  continued  the 
principal  seat  of  these  observances,  although 
other  Italian  cities,  notably  Venice,  have  dis- 
played great  splendor,  and  the  Parisians,  never 
averse  U>  an  occasion  for  merrymaking,  indulge 
in  elaborate  revels.  A  long-established  custom 
in  Paris  has  been  to  lead  in  the  procession  a  fat 
ox  {baeuf  graa,  whence  Mardi  Oraa)  followed  in  a 
triumphal  car  by  a  child  called  'the  king  of  the 
butchers.'  Otherwise  few  of  the  traditional  fes- 
tivities are  kept  alive,  except  the  throwing  of 
'Confetti  or  sweetmeats  and  flowers,  the  blowing 
of  horns,  the  masked  balls  (see  Hasquebade), 
and  the  parades  of  allegorical  chariots.  In  Italy 
after  the  gayeties  of  the  last  day,  Mardi  Oraa, 
the  death,  of  the  carnival  is  symbolized  by  tho 
burning  of  a  huge  effigy;  and  the  crowds  in  tho 
streets  carry  lighted  tapers  {moccoletti),  each 
•endeavoring  to  extinguish  those  of  his  neighbors 
and  keep  his  own  alight.  In  tho  United  States 
the  principal  observance  of  Mardi  Oraa  is  that 
which  has  been  carried  out  in  New  Orleans  with 
great  pomp  and  splendor  since  1857.  On  this 
day  the  whole  city  is  turned  over  to  the  rule  of 
'King  Hex,  who  passes  through  the  streets  es- 
corted by  his  body-guard,  the  mystic  krewe  of 
Oomus,*  and  various  military  and  visiting  or- 
ganizations. In  the  evening  occurs  the  great 
street  pageant,  in  which  are  displayed  elaborate 
tableaux,  placed  on  moving  forms  and  brilliantly 
illuminated.  These  represent  noted  scenes  of 
history,  poetry,  or  fiction,  and  are  constructed 
at  great  expense  and  with  artistic  elegance.  All 
the  arrangements  are  under  the  control  of  socie- 
ties composed  of  the  best-known  professional  and 
business  men  of  the  city.  Consult:  Rosi^res, 
Histoire  de  la  aoditi  frangaisc  au  moyen  Age 
(Paris,  1880) ;  Story,  Roha  di  Roma  (London, 
1862).  Byron's  Beppo,  and  the  second  part  of 
Goethe's  Italieniache  Reiaen,  also  contain  vivid 
descriptions  of  the  Italian  carnival  of  a  century 


ago.     See    Blue   Monday;    Oollop    Monday; 
Shbovetide. 

CABNIV^SA  (Lat  neut  pi.,  from  ear:^ 
fiesh  -f  vorare,  to  devour).  An  order  of  mam- 
mals, more  or  less  efficiently  adapted  for  preda- 
ceous  life,  and  including  most  of  the  forms  popu- 
larly known  as  beasts  of  prey.  Not  all  animals 
carnivorous  in  diet  are  camivora  in  structure, 
for  the  dasyure  or  Tasmanian  devil  is  a  mar- 
supial, and  the  blood-sucking  Desmodus  is  a  bat. 
Nor  are  all  the  members  of  the  order  Camivora 
in  diet  purely  carnivorous,  for  the  polar  bears 
eat  grass  greedily,  the  ratels  are  very  partial  to 
honey,  and  many  forms  eat  fruits,  berries,  in- 
sects, moUusks,  or  crustaceans  in  a  highly  om- 
nivorous manner. 

The  camivora  dwell  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
except  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  where  tiieir 
work  is  done  by  flesh-eating  marsupials.  They 
vary  in  size  from  the  ermine  which  one  mar 
hide  in  his  pocket  to  bears  that  may  weigh 
2000  pounds;  and  are  fitted  for  the  chase  of  al- 
most every  variety  of  living  creature,  not  even 
the  oceanic  birds  (in  their  breeding-places)  being 
exempt  from  their  ravages.  They  thus  serve  aa 
a  check  upon  the  otherwise  too  rapid  multipli- 
cation of  herbivores,  rodents,  etc.,  which  relieved 
from  them  would  soon  swarm  excessively.  Their 
relations  with  mankind  are  mainly  those  of  en- 
miiy.  He  pursues  some  for  sport,  others  for 
their  fur,  and  others  in  order  to  get  rid  of  neigh- 
bors dangerous  to  him  or  his  domestic  animals. 
The  camivora  therefore  disappear  to  a  great  ex- 
tent in  areas  of  civilization,  the  effect  of  which 
is  felt  in  the  increase  of  such  pests  as  mice  and 
gophers;  but  in  some  parts  of  the  world  wild 
beasts  carry  on  even  warfare,  tigers  and  leop- 
ards alone  killing  many  thousands  of  human 
beings  and  cattle  annually.  From  this  class, 
however,  mankind,  has  derived  two  of  his  most 
valued  domestic  pets — ^the  dog  and  cat. 

Genebal  Ctiabacters.  The  dentition  of  most 
camivora  is  very  characteristic.  There  are  in 
each  jaw  six  pointed  cutting  teeth,  two  strong, 
sharp,  recurved  canines,  and  molar  teeth  often 
adapted  for  cutting.  The  skull  is  short  and 
dense.  The  lower  jaw  moves  up  and  down  in  a 
deep,  transverse,  semi-cylindrical  groove,  and 
there  are  deep  hollows  on  the  sides  and  promi- 
nent crests  on  the  roof  of  the  skull  for  the  at- 
tachment of  the  powerful  muscles  which  work 
the  jaw.  As  one  would  expect  in  animals  with 
vigorous  habits  of  life,  the  convolutions  of  the 
brain  and  olfactory  lobes  are  well  developed. 
The  toes  are  clawed,  with  more  or  less  pointed 
nails.  In  contrast  to  herbivorous  animals,  the 
stomach  is  simple,  and  the  csscimi  is  either  ab- 
sent or  small.  Vagrant,  predatory  habits,  a  flesh 
diet,  fierce  disposition,  and  high  intelligence  are 
ordinal  characteristics.  While  most  of  the  fam- 
ilies are  more  abundant  in  the  tropics  than  else- 
where, some  are  more  generally  inhabitant^  of 
temperate  regions,  and  a  few  are  especially  com- 
mon in  the  Far  North. 

Classification.  Two  suborders  are  distin- 
guished— Fiaaipedia,  the  typical  terrestrial  car- 
nivora,  and  Pinnipedia,  the  aberrant,  aquatic 
forms.  The  second  suborder,  with  its  numerous 
adaptive  characters,  has  doubtless  been  derived 
from  the  first,  and  is  divided  into  three  families, 
with  about  fifty  species:  (1)  Otariide,  or  eared 
seals,  nearest  to  the  typical  camivora,  and  char* 
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1.  OPOSSUM  (DIdelphya  VlrOiniana). 

2.  RED  COATI  (Naaua  rufa). 

8.  CACOMISTLE  (Baaaarlscua  aatutua). 
4.  RACCOON  (Prooyon  lotor). 


6.  SKUNK  (Maphltia  maphltica).  — 

6.  STRIPED  SKUNK  (Spilogale  putoHua). 

7.  BADGER  (Taxidaa  Americana). 

8.  OTTER  (Lutra  Canadensis). 
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acterized  by  the  presence  of  external  ears.  The 
sea-lionB,  sea-bears,  sea-elephants,  fur-seals,  etc., 
are  well-known  examples.  (2)  Trichechidse  (or 
Roemaridffi),  the  walruses  (q.v.),  of  which  only 
two  species  are  known,  characterized  by  the 
prolongation  of  the  upper  canine  teeth  into  two 
powerful  tusks.  (3)  Phocidse,  or  earless  seals, 
characterized  by  the  absence  of  external  ears  and 
the  lack  of  tusks;  there  are  about  ten  genera 
and  some  twenty  species. 

Cuvier  proposed  to  divide  the  typical  carni- 
vores into  Plantigrades,  walking  on  the  entire 
sole  (e.g.  bears),  and  Digitigrades,  walking  on 
finger-tips  (e.g.  cats)  ;  but  these  functional  dif- 
ferences are  rendered  useless  by  the  multitude 
of  transitional  links  connecting  them,  and  it  is 
more  accurate  and  useful  to  divide  the  order  into 
three  sections,  represented  familiarly  by  bear, 
dog,  and  cat,  and  technically  known  as  Arctoidea, 
Cynoidea,  .^luroidea.  The  distinctions  are  based 
on  certain  features  in  the  base  of  the  skull,  but 
are  corroborated  by  other  more  general  char- 
acteristics. 

(1)  The  Arctoidea,  which  are  less  specialized 
and  nearest  the  aquatic  suborder,  are  composed 
of  six  families — ^namely,  the  fur-bearers  (Mus- 
telidie),  the  bears  (Ursidce),  the  raccoons  (Pro- 
eyonidse),  and  three  small  related  families. 

(2)  The  Cynoidea  resemble  the  Arctoidea  in 
most  respects,  and  are  composed  of  the  single 
family  Canidic — dogs,  foxes,  etc. 

(3)  .Eluroidea  are  the  most  specialized  of 
carnivores,  represented  by  cats,  civets,  etc.,  of 
which  there  are  six  families.  The  whole  order 
of  Camivora  embraces  about  300  living  species. 

Pedigree  and  Histort.  The  fossil  history  of 
camivora  is  of  great  interest,  for  not  only  have 
some  remarkable  forms  like  the  sabre-toothed 
tiger  (Machserodus)  been  unearthed,  but  the 
various  families  are  linked  together,  as  the  cats 
and  civets,  by  Proviverra,  and  the  ancestors  of 
at  least  the  cats  and  the  dogs  are  found  in 
primitive  generalized  carnivores,  such  as  Miacis, 
Oxhysena,  and  Arctocyon.  The  group  affords 
beautiful  illustration  of  increasing  and  of  di- 
vergent specialization,  as  illustrated  in  the  pas- 
sage from  primitive  forms  to  the  lion  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  the  seal  on  the  other.  As  to  the 
relations  of  the  carnivora  to  other  orders  of 
mammals,  speculation  is  rife,  but  firmly  based 
conclusions  are  hard  to  find.  Looking  backward, 
some  naturalists  have  discovered  affinities  with 
the  marsupials;  while  others,  looking  forward, 
have,  with  more  abundant  evidence,  regarded  the 
primitive  carnivores  as  ancestral  to  Insectivora, 
and  through  them  to  Cheiroptera.  And  now 
there  seems  to  be  some  evidence  of  not  very  dis- 
tant relationship  between  Camivora  and  Pri- 
mates. 

BiBLioGRAPiiT.  Consult  authorities  referred 
to  under  Mammalia;  Cat;  Doo;  Bear,  etc. 

CABNIV^OBOUS  PLANTS.  A  peculiar 
group  of  plants,  part  of  whose  food  consists  of 
animals,  especially  insects,  captured  by  various 
contrivances,  hence  called  also  'insectivorous 
plants.'  Most  of  these  plants  live  in  undrained 
swamps,  where  the  soil  is  poor  in  nitrogen,  and  it 
is  believed  by  many  that  the  carnivorous  habit 
is  thus  a  decided  advantage  to  the  organism.  The 
sundew  {Droaera)  is  one  of  the  commonest  and 
most  interesting  of  the  group.  The  leaves  bear 
glandular  hairs,  which  secrete  a  stickv  glisten- 

VoL.  IV.— 16. 


ing  substance.  If  an  insect  alights  on  the  leaf 
it  is  held  fast  by  the  sticky  substance,  and  the 
neighboring  glandular  hairs  move  toward  it 
and  press  against  it.  The  glands  contain 
digestive  substances,  which  act  up<Hi  the  body 


A  leaf  of  the  Sundew 
(Droaera).  showing  the 
tentacleswhich  capture 
insects;  the  tentacles  at 
the  right  illustrate  how 
they  bend  in  toward 
an  Insect  which  has 
alighted  on  the  leaf. 


«.  A  bladder  of  the  Bladderwort 
(Utricularia).  Insects  are  cap* 
tured  here  after  the  fashion  of  an 
eel-trap. 

b.  Hairs  (supposedly  with  diges- 
tive functions)  within  the  bladder 
of  Utricularia. 


of  the  insect,  and  convert  it  into  materials  that 
can  be  absorbed  and  utilized  as  food.  In  the 
Venus-flytrap  (Dionoea)  the  two  halves  of  the 
leaf  close  suddenly,  entrapping  the  insect.  In 
the  pitcher-plants  {Sarraoenia,  Nepenthes,  etc.). 


Pitcher-like  leaves  (ascidia)  of  the  Pitcher-Plant  (Sarra- 
oenia). Insects  are  often  pi*esent  in  the  liquid  within  the 
ascidia. 

insects  walk  down  the  inner  surface  of  the 
pitcher-like  leaf  and  are  prevented  from  escap- 
ing by  the  hairs  that  point  downward.  The 
aquatic  bladderwort  {Utricularia)  has  a  sort  of 
eel-trap  device  for  entrapping  insects.  Consult: 
Darwin,  Insectivorous  Plants    (London,    1875). 

CABKOCHAN,  kilr^no-kan,  John  Murray 
(1817-87).  An  American  surgeon,  born  in  Sa- 
vannah, Ga.  He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh 
L'niversity  and  at  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  New  York,  and  in  1847  began 
practice  in  New  York.  Dr.  Camochan  rapidly 
rose  to  the  first  rank  among  practicing  pnysi- 
cians  and  surgeons,  and  acquired  great  celebrity 
for  the  boldness  and  success  of  his  operations, 
such  as  the  removal  of  the  lower  jaw;  the  cure 
of  elephantiasis  by  ligature  of  the  femoral  ar- 
tery ;  excision  of  the  ulna  while  preserving  to  the 
arm  most  of  its  functions ;  amputating  the  thigh 
at  the  hip- joint,  and  particularly  for  removing. 
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in  case  of  neiiralgia^  the  entire  trunk  of  the  sec- 
ond branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  Dr. 
Camocfaan  added  much  to  the  renown  of  Amer- 
ican surgery.  He  was  professor  of  the  principles 
and  practice  of  surgery  in  the  New  York  Med- 
ical College,  and  health  officer  of  the  Port  of  New 
York.  Besides  numerous  monographs  of  value 
on  subjects  connected  with  his  profession,  he 
published  Treatise  on  Congenital  Dislocations 
(1850),  and  Contributions  to  Operative  Surgery 
(1877-86). 

CABNOT,  kftr'ny,  Lazabe  Hippolyte  (1801- 
88).  A  French  politician  and  journalist,  the 
son  of  the  'Organizer  of  Victory.'  He  was  bom 
at  Saint  Omer,  April  6,  1801.  He  studied  for 
the  law,  .but  was  debarred  from  practice  for 
refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Bourbons.  Turning  to  journalism,  he  soon  made 
a  name  for  himself  as  a  follower  of  Saint-Simon 
and  his  school,  and  became  editor  of  Le  Produo- 
teur,  a  radical  journal  of  the  day,  but  after  the 
July  Revolution  forsook  Saint-Simonism  to  a 
certain  extent.  In  1839  he  entered  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  as  a  representative  from  Paris  and 
remained  until  1848,  voting  with  the  extreme 
Left.  After  the  February  Revolution  he  accept- 
ed the  post  of  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  but 
held  it  only  a  few  months.  Elected  to  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  in  May,  1860,  he  took  his  place 
among  the  Republicans  opposed  to  the  schemes 
of  Louis  Napoleon.  After  the  coup  d'etat  he 
refused  to  swear  allegiance  to  Napoleon,  and 
though  several  times  elected  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  did  not  take  his  seat  imtil  1864.  In 
1869  he  was  defeated  in  the  elections  by  Gam- 
betta  and  by  Henri  Rochefort,  but  in  1871  he 
was  chosen  deputy  from  Seine-et-Oise.  Made  a 
life  Senator  in  1875,  Camot  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  debates  of  the  Upper  House,  and 
spoke  for  the  last  time  in  1888,  a  few  days  after 
his  son  Sadi  had  been  elected  President  of  the 
Republic.  He  died  March  16,  1888.  He  was  the 
author  of  numerous  magazine  articles  and  re- 
views, the  most  important  being  Expos4  de  la 
doctrine  8aint-8imonienne  (1830)  ;  Mimoiressur 
Camot,  par  son  fits  (2  vols.,  1861-64)  ;  La  Revo- 
lution franQaise  (2  vols.,  1867) ;  Lazare  Hoche 
(1874);  and,  with  M.  d'Angers,  M&moires  de 
Bertrand  Barire  (4  vols.,  1842-43).  For  his 
biography  consult  the  Proceedings  of  the  Acade- 
mic des  Sciences,  Morales  et  Politiques  (Paris, 
January,  1894)  ;  also  Hubbard,  Une  famille  ri- 
puhlicaine:  les  Camot  (Paris,  1888). 

CABNOTy  Lazabe  Nicolas  Mabguebite 
(1753-1823).  A  French  strategist  and  mathe- 
matician. He  was  bom  at  Nolay,  and  became, 
in  1791,  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
from  Pas-de-Calais.  In  the  Convention  he  voted 
for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  intrusted  with 
the  chief  direction  of  military  affairs,  and  great- 
ly contributed  to  the  success  of  the  French  arms. 
He  displayed  extraordinary  ability  in  this  posi- 
tion, alike  as  a  strategist  and  as  an  organizer. 
He  created  fourteen  armies,  placed  them  under 
the  command  of  competent  generals,  and  inspired 
the  troops  with  an  ardor  which  made  them  irre- 
sistible. Though  he  endeavored  to  restrict  the 
power  of  Robespierre,  he  was  impeached  with 
others,  after  the  Reign  of  Terror,  but  the  charge 
was  dismissed.  Camot  became  a  member  of  the 
Directory  in  1795,  but  having  opposed  the  ex- 


treme measures  of  Barras,  his  colleague,  he  was 
suspected  of  being  a  royalist  and  sentenced  to 
deportation-  in  1797.  Having  escaped  to  Ger- 
many, he  wrote  his  famous  defense,  in  which  he 
laid  bare  the  character  of  his  associates  in  the 
Dii^ectory.  The  Eighteenth  Brumaire  brought 
him  back  to  Paris.  Bonaparte  made  him  Minis- 
ter of  War  in  1800.  In  this  office  he  helped,  by 
his  energy,  skill,  and  fertility  of  administrative 
resource,  to  achieve  the  brilliant  results  of  the 
Italian  and  South-German  campaigns;  so  that  to 
him  was  given  the  name  of  'Organizer  of  Vic- 
tor^^'  Being  imable  to  agree  with  Bonaparte,  he 
resigned  in  the  same  year.  In  1802  he  became 
a  member  of  the  tribunate,  in  which  capacity  he 
voted  against  the  establishment  of  the  consulate 
for  life  and  particularly  against  an  empire.  When 
the  tribimate  was  abolished,  he  retired  to  private 
life  and  devoted  himself  to  his  studies.  But 
when  fortune  ceased  to  favor  Napoleon  he  placed 
his  services  at  his  command  in  1814.  The  com- 
mand of  Antwerp  was  given  to  him,  and  the  city 
was  heroically  defended.  During  the  Hundred 
Days  he  held  office  as  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
The  title  of  Count  was  conferred  upon  him,  but 
he  never  bore  it.  After  the  second  restoration 
he  withdrew  to  Warsaw,  and  from  thence  to 
Magdeburg,  where  he  died,  August  3,  1823.  Car- 
not's  chief  contribution  to  mathematical  science 
is  a  class  of  general  theorems  on  the  projective 
properties  of  figures,  which  later  formed  the 
basis  for  the  important  works  of  Poncelet  and 
others.  Among  his  numerous  writings  on  mathe- 
matics and  military  tactics  are  Essai  sur  les  ma- 
chines en  g&n6ral  (1786);  Reflexions  sur  la 
metaphysique  du  calcul  infinitesimal  (1797); 
and  Oeometrie  de  position  (1803).  Consult 
Arago,  "Eulogy  of  Camot,"  in  Vol.  I.  of  Arago's 
(Euvres  completes  (Paris,  1854). 

CABNOT,  Mabie  Francis  Saw  (1837-94). 
President  of  the  French  Republic  from  1887  to 
1894.  He  was  the  son  of  Lazare  Hippolyte  Car- 
not,  and  was  bom  at  Limoges,  August  11,  1837. 
He  received  a  scientific  education,  became  an 
engineer,  and  advanced  rapidly  in  his  profesaion, 
acquiring  a  considerable  reputation  as  the  con- 
structor of  the  large  tubular  bridge  at  Collonges- 
sur-RhOne.  In  1870  he  was  stationed  as  Govern- 
ment engineer  at  Ann^y  and  in  1871  Gambetta, 
who  was  then  Minister  of  the  Interior,  made 
him  the  prefect  of  the  Department  of  Seine- In- 
fer ieure.  In  this  capacity  he  rendered  impor- 
tant services  to  the  Government,  but  after  the 
capitulation  of  Paris  resigned  his  office  and 
sat  as  a  deputy  from  COte  d*Or  in  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.  There  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  all  discussions  concerning  the  future 
form  of  government  for  France,  voting  always 
with  the  Republicans  of  the  Left,  for  whom  he 
acted  as  secretary.  He  became  a  member  of  tlie 
new  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1876,  and  in  1877 
was  secretary  to  the  Chamber,  besides  being 
prominent  in  connection  with  the  Public  Works 
Committee.  In  1880-81  he  was  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Works,  and  held  the  same  office  again  in  1885, 
in  the  Brisson  Ministry,  in  which  he  later  acted 
as  Minister  of  Finance.  On  December  3,  1887, 
he  was  elected  to  succeed  Gr§vy  as  President  of 
the  Republic.  In  the  performance  of  the  hi^ 
functions  of  this  office,  Camot  won  the  respect 
of  all  by  his  tact  and  ability.  He  passed  un- 
scathed through  the  Panama  disclosures  of  1892. 
His  term  of  office  was  almost  over  when  he  was 
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Htabbed  by  an  Italian  anarchist  named  Caserio, 
in  Lyons,  and  died  the  next  day,  June  25,  1894. 
He  was  succeeded  as  President  by  Casimir-Perier. 
Consult  Hubbard,  TJne  famille  r^puhlicaine:  lea 
Camot   (Paris  1888). 

CABKOTy  Nicolas  LtoNABD  Sadi  (1796- 
1832).  A  French  physicist,  to  whose  early  re- 
searches and  theories  must  be  ascribed  the  be- 
ginning of  the  modem  science  of  thermodynamics 
(q.y.).  He  was  bom  in  Paris,  the  son  of  Lazare 
Nicolas  Marguerite  Camot.  He  entered  the 
i'olytechnic  School  in  1812,  from  which  he 
passed  into  the  corps  of  engineers,  where  he 
served  until  1828.  Working  in  this  capacity, 
he  had  time  and  opportunity  for  scientific  re- 
search, and  in  1824  published  his  famous  work, 
R^flerions  sur  la  puissance  motrice  du  feu, 
in  which  is  described  his  cycle  and  reversible 
engine.  Camot's  work  was  based  on  the  theory 
that  heat  was  a  substance,  'caloric,'  but  so 
perfect  was  his  reasoning  that  the  theory  re- 
quired but  few  modifications  to  adapt  it  to  the 
dynamical  theory,  which  was  later  accepted, 
even  by  Camot  himself.  According  to  Camot, 
the  amount  of  work  done  by  a  heat-engine  de- 
pends on  the  amount  of  heat  transferred  and  the 
difference  in  temperature  between  the  source  of 
heat  and  the  receiver;  work  can  be  done  only 
when  heat  passes  from  a  warmer  to  a  colder 
body.  This  is,  in  substance,  the  second  law  of 
thermodynamics,  enunciated  by  Clausius  in  1850, 
which'  stated  that  heat  cannot  of  itself  pass  from 
a  colder  "body  to  a  hotter  one,  nor  can  it  be  so 
made  to  pass  without  any  inanimate  material 
mechanism;  and  no  mechanism  can  be  driven 
by  a  mere  simple  cooling  of  any  material  object 
below  the  temperature  of  surrounding  objects. 
Tn  order  to  study  the  efficiency  of  the  steam-en- 
gine, Camot  devised  a  reversible  engine  where 
the  amount  of  ener^  produced  and  heat  applied 
could  be  investigated  under  ideal  conditions. 
Osimot  also  apprecileited  the  important  principle 
now  Imown  as  conservation  of  energy,  stating 
that  motive  power  is  in  quantity  invariable  in 
nature;  it  is,  correctly  speaking,  never  either 
produced  or  destroyed.  Camot's  work  was  great- 
ly extended  and  adapted  to  modem  theories  by 
Sir  William  Thomson,  who  published  important 
papers  in  1848  and  1849  which  indicated  that 
from  these  researches  could  be  evolved  the  abso- 
lute thermodynamic  scale  of  temperature.  Car- 
not's  great  essay  was  printed  in  German,  in 
Ostvcald's  KUiasiker,  No.  37  (Leipzig,  1892),  and 
an  English  translation  has  been  made  by  Prof. 
R.  H.  Thurston,  to  which  was  appended  an  Ac- 
count of  Camot's  Theory,  by  Lord  Kelvin  (New 
York,  1890). 

CABKTTH^'ITM  (Lat.,  from  the  Celtic).  An 
ancient  town  in  Upper  Pannonia,  on  the  Dianube, 
a  few  miles  east  of  Vienna,  founded  by  the  Celts, 
but  at  an  early  period  a  Roman  post.  Marcus 
Aurelius  resided  here  for  three  years,  during  his 
wars  with  the  Marcomanni.  In  the  Fourth 
Century  Camuntum  was  destroyed  by  German 
invaders.  It  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  finally 
destroyed  in  the  Magyar  wars  of  the  Middle 
^ges. 

CABO,  Idlr'd.  A  village  and  county-seat  of 
Tuscola  County,  Mich.,  32  miles  east  by  south 
of  Bay  City,  on  the  Cass  River,  and  on  the 
Michigan  Central  Railroad  (Map:  Michigan, 
K  6).    It  is  in  an  agricultural  country,  adapted 


particularly  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar-beets, 
and  has  industrial  interests  represented  by  fiour- 
mills,  grain-elevators,  a  beet-sugar  refinery,  lum- 
ber-mills, brick  and  tile  works,  a  foundry  and 
machine-shop,  shoe,  steel  horse-collar,  and  tele- 
phone factories,  marble-works,  etc.  Population, 
in  1890,  1701 ;  in  1900,  2006. 

CABO,  ka'rd,  Annibale  (1507-60).  An  Ital- 
ian  poet,  best  remembered  for  his  felicitous 
translation  of  Vergirs  /Eneid.  He  was  bom  at 
Civitanova,  in  Ancona;  became  at  an  early  age 
tutor  to  the  sons  of  Luigi  Gaddi,  in  Florence; 
and  in  1543  entered  the  service  of  Pier  Luigi 
Famese,  nephew  of  Paul  III.,  who  sent  him  on 
numerous  embassies,  among  others  to  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.,  in  Flanders.  After  the  death 
of  Pier  Luigi,  Caro  served  successively  the  Duke 
Ottavio  Famese  and  the  latter's  brothers,  the 
Cardinals  Ranuccio  and  Alessandro,  with  whom 
he  remained  until  his  death,  in  1566.  Caro  num- 
bered among  his  friends  many  of  the  bestrknown 
men  of  letters  of  his  day — ^Molza,  Salviati,  Va- 
sari,  and  Tansillo.  He  was  an  accomplished 
letter-writer,  and  his  Lettere  familiari  are  not 
only  full  of  interest,  but  have  often  been  re- 
printed as  models  of  style.  One  of  his  most  fa- 
mous poems  is  a  panegyric  upon  the  House  of 
Valois,  written  at  the  request  of  Cardinal  Ales- 
sandro, which  was  the  cause  of  a  bitter  and 
protracted  controversy  with  a  certain  Castelvetro, 
resulting  in  the  death  of  one  of  Caro's  supporters 
and  in  Castelvetro's  banishment.  Caro's  felici- 
tous translation  of  the  JEneid  was  begun,  he 
tells  us.  "in  jest,  and  only  as  an  experiment,"  but 
he  continued  it  for  the  ple.asure  of  "making  trial 
of  the  language  in  comparison  with  Latin."  The 
translation,  which  remained  unfinished,  is  rather 
a  skillful  paraphrase  than  a  faithful  rendering; 
but,  like  all  his  writings,  bears  the  stamp  of  a 
cultured  and  polished  style.  The  best  editions 
of  Caro's  works  were  published  in  Venice  (1757), 
in  Milan  (1806),  and  a  volume  of  selected  works 
appeared  in  Florence  (1864). 

CABO,  k&'ry,  Elme  Mabie  (1826-87).  A 
French  philosopher,  bom  in  Poitiers.  He  was 
appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Sor- 
bonne  in  1864,  and  elected  to  the  Academic  in 
1874.  His  writings,  mahy  of  them  in  opposition 
to  modem  positivism,  comprise  Etudes  morales 
sur  le  temps  present  (1855;  3d  ed.,  1875),  L*id6e 
de  Dieu  et  ses  nouveauw  critiques  (1864;  7th  ed., 
1883),  and  a  study  of  Hartmann,  Schopenhauer, 
and  Leopardi  in  Le  pessimisme  au  XIXe  siicle 
(1878). 

CABO,  ka^r6,  Jakob  (1836-1904).  A  German 
historian.  Ho  was  born  in  Gnesen,  and  after 
studying  in  Berlin  and  Leipzig  was  professor  of 
history  in  Jena  until  1869,  when  he  accepted  a 
similar  chair  at  the  University  of  Breslau.  His 
publications,  which  deal  chiefly  with  Polish  and 
Hussite  history,  include  the  continuation  of  R<5- 
peirs  Oeschichte  Polens  (3  vols.,  II.-V.,  1863-88), 
published  in  Ukert  and  Heeren's  Oeschichte  der 
europdischen  Staaten;  Das  Interregnum  Polens 
im  Jahre  1587,  und  die  Parteik'impfe  der  Hduser 
Zhoroicski  und  Zamojski  ( 1861 )  ;  Liber  Cancel- 
larice  Stanislai  Ciolek,  Ein  Formelhuch  aus  der 
httssitischen  Bewegung  (2  vols.,  1871-74)  ;  Aus 
der  Kanzlei  Kaiser  Sigismunds  (1879);  and 
Beat  a  und  Halszka,  Eine  polnisch-russische 
Oeschichte  aus  dem  16.  Jahrhundert  (1883). 
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CAB^OB,  Alqaboba,  or  Locust-Tbee  (It.  car- 
rubOy  from  Ar.  kharrilh,  bean-pods)  {Ceratonia 
ailiqua).  A  tree  of  the  natural  order  Legu- 
minosffi,  a  native  of  the  countries  around  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  in  size  and  manner  of  growth 
much  resembling  the  apple-tree,  but  with  abrupt- 
ly pinnate,  dark,  evergreen  leaves,  which  have 
two  or  three  pairs  of  large  oval  leaflets.  The 
flowers  are  destitute  of  corolla;  the  fruit  is  a 
brown,  leathery  pod  4  to  10  inches  long  and  an 
inch  or  so  wide,  a  little  curved,  and  containing 
gummy  pulp,  of  an  agreeable,  sweet  taste,  in 
which  lie  a  number  of  shining  brown  seeds,  some- 
what resembling  small  flattened  beans.  The 
seeds  are  bitter  and  of  no  use,  but  the  sweet 
pulp  renders  the  pods  an  important  article  of 
food  to  the  poorer  classes  of  the  countries  in 
which  the  tree  grows,  as  they  contain  as  much 
as  60  per  cent,  of  sugar.  They  are  very  much 
used  by  the  Moors  and  Arabs.'  They  are  also 
valuable  as  food  for  horses  and  cattle,  for  which 
they  are  much  employed  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  have  of  late  years  begun  to  be  extensively 
imported  into  Great  Britain  under  the  name  of 
locust-beans  or  Saint  John's  bread.  The  Arabs 
make  of  the  pulp  of  the  carob  a  preserve  like 
tamarinds,  which  is  gently  aperient,  and  also  a 
kind  of  liquor.  The  carob-tree  is  too  tender  for 
the  climate  of  Great  Britain.  Its  introduction 
into  the  north  of  India  has  been  recommended 
as  an  important  addition  to  the  resources  of  that 
country  and  a  valuable  safeguard  against  famine. 
At  the  California  Experiment  Station  the  tree 
is  highly  thought  of  for  its  s)iade.  It  grows 
well  in  dry,  rocky  situations,  and  is  considered 
a  valuable  acquisition.  It  will  not  stand  frost. 
The  product  is  extremely  abundant,  some  trees 
yielding  as  much  as  800  or  900  pounds  of  pods. 
The  wood  is  hard  and  much  valued,  and  the  bark 
and  leaves  are  used  for  tanning.  The  locust- 
tree  (q-v.)  of  America  is  quite  distinct  from 
this. 

CABO^A.     See  Jacaranda. 

GABOL  (OF.  Carole,  from  Bret,  koroll,  dance, 
Gael.  caruU,  melody,  from  car,  bar  of  music, 
Ir.  car,  a  turn,  ultimately,  perhaps,  connected 
with  Ir.  carr,  cart,  Lat.  currus,  cart).  In  the 
stricter' sense,  a  popular  religious  song  intended 
to  form  part  of  the  rejoicings  connected  with  the 
great  Christian  festivals.  The  kinship  of  the 
earlier  English  carols  with  similar  French  com- 
positions is  evidenced  by  the  frequent  recur- 
rence in  them  of  the  refrain  *NowelV  a  variant 
of  the  Fr.  ydel,  Christmas  (Lat.  natale,  birth- 
day) ;  though  they  had  a  wide  popularity  in  the 
Middle  Ages  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  they 
are  especially  associated  with  English  tradition. 
Their  use  seems  to  have  been  at  its  height  under 
the  Tudors;  the  universal  familiarity  with 
them  is  shown  by  the  specific  prohibition  in  1525, 
when  Henry  VIII.  lay  seriously  ill,  of  "carols, 
bells,  or  merrj'-making."  In  1562  license  was 
given  to  Thomas  Tysdale  to  print  "certayne 
goodly  Carowles  to  be  songe  to  the  glory  of 
God."  The  Puritans,  in  their  general  onslaught 
on  the  obsen-ance  of  Christmas,  when  holly  and 
ivy  were  made  seditious  badges,  attempted  to 
abolish  them;  but  they  came  back  with  the 
Restoration,  and  in  1661  appeared  The  New 
Carols  for  the  Merry  Time  of  Christmas,  to 
Sundry    Pleasant    Tunes.      To    this    day    it    is 


the  custom  in  many  parts  of  England  for 
troops  of  men  and  boys,  known  as  *waits,' 
to  go  about  the  villa^s  for  several  nights  be- 
fore Christmas,  singing  carols  in  the  open 
air.  As  a  rule,  the  oest  carols  are  the  oldest, 
although  one  of  the  most  popular,  **While 
Shepherds  Watched  Their  Flocks  by  Night,"  was 
composed  in  1703  by  no  better  a  poet  than 
Nahum  Tate^  and  the  ancient  spirit  has  been 
successfully  caught  in  recent  times  by  Swin- 
burne, William  Morris,  and  John  Mason  Neale. 
The  older  carols,  usually  set  to  pleasing  and  not 
difficult  melodies,  have  the  characteristics  of 
popular  poetry  in  general.  They  are  simple, 
picturesque,  and  often  childlike  in  their  natveti 
to  the  point  of  seeming  to  persons  of  less  un- 
sophisticated training  to  border  on  irreverence. 
A  manuscript  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  now  in 
the  British  Museum  (ed.  Thomas  Wright,  I-on- 
don,  1847)^  contains  a  number  of  the  most  fa- 
mous early  carols.  The  best  collection,  however, 
of  both  the  ancient  and  modem  types  is  Christ' 
mas  Carols,  Old  and  New  (London,  1874),  the 
words  edited  by  H.  R.  Bramley,  and  tte  music 
by  Sir  John  Stainer. 

CABOLAN,  k&r^6-lan,  or  O'CABOLAN,  6- 
kUr'A-lan,     Tuklogh.      See     O'Cabolan,     Tub- 

LOGH. 

CABOLANO,  kft'rd-irnd.  A  wild  Malayan 
people  in  the  mountains  of  Negroe  Island.  See 
Philippines. 

CABOLINA,  ka'rA-le'ni,  La.  The  capital  of 
a  district  in  the  Province  of  Ja^n,  Andalusia, 
Spain,  on  the  southern  range  of  the  Sierra 
Morena,  36  miles  northeast  of  Ja^n.  It  has  lead 
and  silver  mining  industries,  vineyards,  and 
olive  plantations.  The  inhabitants,  descendants 
of  South  Germans,  who  settled  here  in  1780  un- 
der the  auspices  of  Count  Olavides,  the  favorite 
of  Charles  III.,  exhibit  an  interesting  assimila- 
tion, their  origin  being  easily  discernible,  al- 
though the  Teutonic  language  has  been  re- 
placed by  the  Spanish.    Population,  1901,  9756. 

CABOLINA,  kU'r^-le^nA,  Mabia  (1752- 
1814).  A  daughter  of  Francis  I.,  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  and 
Queen  of  Naples  by  her  marriage  with  Ferdinand 
IV.  in  1768.  She  had  great  influence  with  the 
King,  brought  about  the  appointment  of  Sir  John 
Acton  as  Prime  Minister  in  1784,  and  caused  the 
King,  in  1708,  to  join  the  coalition  against 
France,  the  consequence  of  which  was  the  march- 
ing of  the  French  upon  Naples  (1799)  and  the 
flight  of  Ferdinand  and  Carolina.  After  return- 
ing to  Naples,  Carolina  again  conspired  against 
Napoleon,  and,  with  her  husband,  was,  in  1806, 
dethroned  and  succeeded  by  Joseph  Bonaparte. 
She  died  in  Vienna. 

CABOLINA  (kar^Mi^nft)  ALLSPICE.  See 
Calycanthus. 

CABOLINA  TJNK,    See  Spigelia. 

CAB^OLINE,  The.  An  American  vessel, 
the  seizure  and  destruction  of  which,  off  Grand 
Island,  by  a  party  of  Canadians,  on  December  29, 
1837,  during  the  rebellion  in  Upper  Canada, 
threatened  to  cause  a  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  The  steamer  had 
been  used  for  carrying  supplies  to  a  party  of 
insurgents  on  Navy  Island,  and  Great  Britain 
asserted  in  1840  that  its  destruction  was  a  legiti- 
mate act  of  war,  while  the  United  States  re- 
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peatedly  demanded  redress  on  the  ground  that 
the  Canadians  had  invaded  its  territory  in  time 
of  peace.  The  difficulty  came  to  a  crisis  in  the 
course  of  the  same  year  when  a  Canadian 
named  McLeod,  who  had  boasted  of  participating 
in  the  affair,  was  tried  in  New  York.  The 
British  Ministry  threatened  war  in  case  he  were 
not  released,  but  his  trial  was  nevertheless  con- 
tinued, and  his  acquittal  alone  prevented  serious 
trouble  between  the  two  governments. 

CABOLIHE,  Aheua  Elizabeth  (1768-1821). 
Queen  of  George  IV.  of  England.  She  was 
the  second  daughter  of  Charles  William  Fer- 
dinand, Duke  of  Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel,  and 
Princess  Augusta  of  Britain,  sister  of  George 
HI.  She  was  bom  on  May  17,  1768,  and  on 
April  8,  1795,  was  married  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who,  with  no  love  for  his  cousin,  con- 
sented to  the  imion  for  the  sake  of  liquidating 
his  debts.  She  soon  complained  of  his  intimacy 
with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  and  Lady  Jersey.  The 
King  sought  to  reconcile  the  royal  pair;  but 
after  the  birth  of  their  daughter.  Princess  Char- 
lotte, January,  1796,  the  Prince  of  Wales  de- 
serted his  wife.  She  received  public  sympathy 
and  support,  especially  when  official  attempts 
were  made  to  discredit  her.  In  1814  she  ob- 
tained leave  to  travel,  and  lived  in  Italy  for 
some  time,  but  acted  imprudently  in  showing 
favor  to  her  courier,  Bergami,  and  his  family. 
When  her  husband  became  King  in  1820,  she  was 
offered  an  annuity  of  £50,000  sterling  to  re- 
nounce the  title  of  Queen  and  live  abroad;  but 
she  refused,  and  made  a  triumphal  entry  into 
London,  whereupon  the  Government  instituted 
proceedings  for  divorce  on  a  charge  of  adultery. 
Indiscreet  conduct  was  proved;  but  the  manner 
in  which  she  had  been  used  by  her  husband,  and 
the  splendid  defense  of  Brougham,  caused  such 
a  feeling  in  her  favor  that  the  Ministry  aban- 
doned the  divorce  bill,  after  it  had  passed  the 
House  of  Lords.  She  assumed  the  rank  of 
royalty,  but  was  repulsed  from  Westminster 
Abbey  when  she  insisted  on  her  right  to  corona- 
tion with  her  husband,  July  29,  1821.  Nine  days 
afterwards  she  died.  In  direct  disregard  of  the 
King's  desire,  the  funeral  procession,  on  its  way 
to  Brunswick,  where  Caroline  was  buried,  passed 
through  the  city  of  London ;  but  not  before  lives 
had  been  lost  in  an  encounter  with  the  Life 
Guards  at  Hyde  Park  Comer.  Consult:  Memoirs 
of  Qjteen  Caroline^  by  Nightingale  (London, 
1820);  Adolphus  (London,  1821);  Huish  (Lon- 
don, 1821) ;  Wilk  (London,  1822)  ;  also  Gierke, 
JAfc  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Caroline  (London, 
1821). 

CABOLIKE  BOOKS  (Lat.  LibH  Carolini). 
A  work  in  four  books,  drawn  up,  probably  in 
790,  by  the  authority  of  Charles  the  Great, 
against  the  decrees  of  the  Iconoclastic  Coimcil 
of  754,  and  of  the  Second  Council  of  Nicsea,  in 
787.  The  latter  had  been  translated  into  Latin 
incorrectly,  and  the  author  of  the  Caroline  Books 
supposed  that  they  ordered  the  same  worship  to 
be  paid  to  the  images  as  to  the  Trinity.  The 
Caroline  Books  reject  both  iconoclasm  and  the 
worship  of  images.  The  author  is  unknown. 
Consult  Hefele,  History  of  the  Councils,  Vol. 
III.,  Book  20,  Chap.  2  (Freiburg,  1873-90). 

CABOIilNE  ISULKBS.  A  group  of  small 
and  widely  scattered  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
extending  from  the  equator  to  about  latitude  lO'* 


N.  and  from  about  longitude  136°  to  about  164^ 
£.  (Map:  Australasia,  G  2).  They  number 
about  525,  including  reefs  and  uninhabited  rocks, 
and  their  area  is  estimated  at  560  square  miles. 
They  are  mostly  low  and  of  coral  formation, 
and  their  soil  is  not  above  the  average  in 
fertility.  The  main  islanda  of  the  group  are 
Rug,  or  Hogolu,  Ponape,  and  Strong.  The 
chief  product  is  copra,  while  some  of  the  islands 
also  yield  shells.  The  commerce  is  mostly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Crerman  Jaluit  Company,  which 
has  stations  on  almost  every  important  island. 
Administratively  the  group  is  a  part  of  the 
German  New  Guinea  Protectorate.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  Caroline  Islands  is  estimated  at 
36,000,  and  consists  chiefly  of  Micronesians,  with 
about  900  Europeans.  Most  of  the  natives 
have  been  converted  to  Christianity.  They  are 
well  developed  physically  and  mentally,  a  little 
shorter  than  the  eastern  Polynesians,  and 
dolichocephalic.  The  ruins  of  stone  structures 
on  the  islands  of  Ponape,  Lalla,  etc.,  are  by 
some  writers  (e.g.  Christian,  in  1899)  need- 
lessly attributed  to  a  *black  race,'  predeces- 
sors of  the  present  occupants.  These  'famous* 
ruins  are  doubtless  remains  of  the  works  of  the 
forefathers  of  the  people  now  inhabiting  the 
archipelago,  for  elsewhere,  as  in  Tonga,  Easter 
Island,  etc.,  the  Polynesians  have  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  surpass  these  achievements.  The 
Carolines  were  discovered  in  1526  by  the  Portu- 
guese Diego  da  Rocha,  and  further  explored 
during  the  Seventeenth  Century  by  the  Spanish 
admiral  Francisco  Lazeano,  who  gave  to  the 
group  its  present  name  in  honor  of  King  Charles 
II.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
the  group  was  entirely  abandoned  by  Spain, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  that  the  existence  of  the 
Caroline  archipelago  was  again  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  civilized  world  by  a  number 
of  scientific  expeditions.  At  length  German  com- 
mercial interests  became  paramount  in  the 
Carolines,  and  the  hoisting  of  the  German  flag 
over  Yap  in  1885  called  forth  the  protest  of 
Spain.  A  settlement  reached  in  the  same  year, 
with  the  Pope  as  an  arbitrator,  recognized 
Spain's  claim  to  the  archipelago,  but  conferred 
special  privileges  on  Germany.  In  1899  the 
Caroline,  Pelew,  and  the  Ladrone  groups 
(except  Guam),  were  ceded  to  Germany  in  con- 
sideration of  the  sum  of  16,750,000  marks  (about 
$3,300,000).  Consult:  Christian,  The  Ca/roline 
Islands  (London,  1899)  ;  Otto  Finsch,  Karolinen 
und  Marianen  (Hamburg,  1900)  ;  id.,  Anthropo- 
logische  Ergehnisse  einer  Reise  in  der  Sudseo 
(Berlin,  1883). 

CABOLINE  MATII«DA  (1751-75).  Queen 
of  Denmark  and  Norway.  She  was  the  youngest 
child  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  in  1766 
married  Christian  VII.,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Frederick  VI.  The  King  was  a  youth 
of  feeble  character,  and  by  self-indulgence  had 
reduced  himself  almost  to  a  state  of  imbecility. 
From  the  first  he  treated  the  Queen  with  cold- 
ness. In  the  course  of  time  she  became  in- 
volved in  an  amour  with  Struensee,  the  Court 
physician,  who  at  the  same  time  was  a  favorite 
with  the  King,  and  was  appointed  Cabinet  Min- 
ister and  created  a  count  ( 1771 ) .  Early  in  1772, 
as  the  result  of  a  Court  intrigue,  the  Queen  and 
Struensee  were  arrested,  each  confessed  guilt, 
and  Struensee  was  executed.    The  royal  marriage 
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was  declared  dissolved,  but  when  it  was  proposed 
to  banish  the  Queen,  the  British  Government  in- 
terfered. She  received  a  pension  of  £5000,  was 
allowed  to  retain  the  title  of  Queen,  and  spent 
her  last  years  in  a  castle  at  Celle,  Hanover.  Con- 
sult Wraxall,  lAfo  and  Times  of  Queen  Caroline 
Matilda  (London,  1864)  and  Wittich,  Siruenaee 
(Leipzig,  1899).    See  Stbuensee. 

CAB'OLIN^aiAKS  (Fr.  Carlovingiena,  Med. 
Lat.  Carolingi,  from  OHG.  Karling,  descendant 
of  Karl,  particularly  Charles  Martel).  The  sec- 
ond dynasty  of  Frankish  kings.  The  origin  of 
the  family  is  traced  to  Saint  Amulf,  Bishop  of 
Metz,  who  died  in  641.  His  son,  Ansegisel,  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Pepin  (^.v.),  of  Landen,  in 
Austrasia.  Their  son,  Pepm  of  Heristal,  the 
greatest  territorial  lord  in  Austrasia,  was  called 
to  the  office  of  Mayor  of  the  Palace,  in  that  king- 
dom. At  the  battle  of  Testry  in  687,  Pepin 
compelled  the  weak  Merovingian  King,  Theu- 
derich  III.,  to  invest  him  with  the  office  of  Mayor 
of  the  Palace  in  all  the  three  Frankish  States, 
Neustria,  Austrasia,  and  Burgundy.  Pepin  al- 
lowed the  Merovingian  kings  to  remain  upon  the 
throne,  but  they  were  kings  only  in  name.  He 
died  in  714,  and  left  as  his  successor  a  grandson 
who  was  a  mere  child;  but  Charles  Martel 
(q.v.),  a  natural  son  of  Pepin,  was  made 
llfiiyor  of  the  Palace  by  the  Austrasians,  and  in 
this  capacity  brought  the  three  States  under  his 
power.  He  died  in  741.  His  two  sons,  Carloman 
and  Pepin  the  Short,  divided  the  kingdom,  al- 
though for  a  time  the  nominal  Merovingian 
dynasty  still  existed.  Carloman  abdicated  after 
a  few  years  and  entered  a  monastery.  Pepin  at 
last  formally  assumed  the  royal  power,  and  was 
crowned  King  of  the  Franks  in  761.  From  this 
is  dated  the  beginning  of  the  Carolingian  dynas- 
ty. Pepin  was  succeeded  ^Jjc^  his  sons,  Carloman 
and  Charles  the  Great  (q.v.)  or  Charlemagne, 
of  whom  the  latter  soon  reigned  alone,  and  pro- 
digiously extended  his  dominions.  In  800  Pope 
lS).  III.  set  upon  his  head  the  crown  of  the 
Western  Roman  Empire.  He  planned  to  divide 
his  dominions  among  his  sons,  of  whom,  how- 
ever, only  one,  Louis  the  Pious,  survived  him, 
who,  in  the  list  of  the  Kings  of  Frarce,  appears 
as  Louis  I.,  but  who  was  properly  Emperor  and 
King  of  the  Franks.  With  Charlemagne  the  high 
abilities  of  his  family  disappeared,  and  his  suc- 
cessors were  comparatively  weak.  Family  feuds 
broke  out  during  the  life  of  Louis  the  Pious,  who 
had  divided  his  dominions  among  his  sons,  and 
he  terminated  his  troubled  reign  in  840.  By  a 
treaty  concluded  at  Verdun,  in  843,  Lothair  I., 
the  eldest  son  of  Louis,  obtained  the  imperial 
crown  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  with  Lorraine, 
Franche  Comt^,  Provence,  and  Lyonnais;  Louis, 
his  brother,  called  Louis  the  German,  obtained 
the  German  part  of  his  father's  dominions;  and 
Charles  the  Bald,  the  son  of  a  second  mar- 
riage, obtained  Neustria,  Aquitania,  and  the  Span- 
ish Mark.  The  Emperor  Lothair  I.  died  in  855, 
and  his  dominions  were  again  divided — ^his  eldest 
son,  Louis  IL,  becoming  Emperor  and  King  of 
Italy,  and  his  two  other  sons  kings  of  Lorraine  and 
of  Provence,  the  kingdoms  of  the  two  younger  broth- 
ers later  reverting  to  the  Emperor.*  Charles  II., 
the  Fat  (q.v.),  son  of  Louis  the  German,  reigned 
over  the  reunited  realm  of  Charles  tlie  Great 
from  about  884  to  887,  when  he  was  deposed. 
Amulf  (q.v.).  King  of  Germany,  obtained  the  im- 
perial dignity  later,  and  Louis  III.,  the  Child 


(q.v.)'  ruled  in  Germany  from  899  to  911,  when 
tne  Carolingian  dynasty  there  became  extinct. 
The  French  dynasty,  of  which  Charles  the  Bald 
may  be  deemed  the  founder,  continued  a  succe«- 
sion  of  weak  monarchs  and  pretenders  to  the 
throne  for  about  a  century,  till  it  terminated 
with  the  reign  of  Louis  V.,  on  whose  death 
Hugh  Capet,  the  most  powerful  nobleman  in 
France,  seized  the  crown,  in  987.  The  Carolin- 
gian kings  had  for  some  time  possessed  little 
real  power.  A  subsequent  nmrriage  connected 
their  family  with  that  of  uie  Capet«, 
and  enabled  the  kings  of  the  Capetian  dynasty 
(^.v.)  to  trace  their  descent  from  Charlemagne. 
See  Fbanks;  France;  Gexmant;  Holt  Roman 
Empisb. 

CABOLUS  DTJBAN,  k&'r6'lvs^  dv'rftN^  See 
DuBAN,  Chabij:s  Auguste  Emilb. 

GABON,  k&'rON^  Hen£  Edouasd  (1800-76). 
A  Canadian  statesman  and  jurist.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Seminary  of  Quebec  and  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Saint  Pierre,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1826.  He  was  mayor  of  Quebec  from  1827 
to  1837  and  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Council  of 
Lower  Canada  from  1843  to  1847,  and  again  from 
1848  to  1853.  On  being  appointed  judge  of  the 
Queen's  Bench  in  the  latter  year,  hie  abandoned 
politics.  In  1857  he  was  commissioner  for  codi- 
fying the  laws  of  Lower  Canada,  and  in  1873  was 
appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Quebec. 

CABOBA,  k&-ryr&.  A  town  in  the  State  of 
liara,  Venezuela,  about  40  miles  east  of  Barquisi- 
meto,  and  midway  between  that  city  and  Lake 
Maracaibo.  Stock-raising  and  tanneries  are  the 
chief  industries,  and  there  is  a  considerable 
trade  in  gums  and  rubber.  The  town  was  founded 
by  Spaniards  in  1572.    Population,  8000. 

CABOTOD  ABTEBY  (Fr.  oarotide,  Lat. 
oarotis,  Gk.  Kaptarlt,  kardtis,  carotid,  from  icd^of, 
karos,  deep  sleep).  The  great  artery  which  on 
each  side  distributes  blood  to  the  different  parts 
of  the  head.  Each  carotid  artery  consists  of  the 
primitive  or  common  carotid,  which,  at  the  upper 
margin  of  the  larynx,  separates  into  two  great 
divisions  of  nearly  equal  size,  the  external  and 
internal  carotid.  The  external  carotid  supplies 
the  lamyx,  tongue,  face,  and  scalp  with  blood, 
its  principal  branches  being  the  superior  thyroid, 
the  lingual,  the  facial,  the  occipital,  the  pos- 
terior auricular,  the  internal  maxillary,  and  the 
temporal.  The  internal  carotid  enters  the  cavity 
of  the  cranium  through  a  somewhat  tortuous 
canal  in  the  temporal  t^ne,  and  after  perforating 
the  dura  mater,  or  fibrous  membrane  of  the 
brain,  separates  into  the  anterior  and  middle 
cerebral  arteries,  which  are  the  principal  ar- 
teries of  the  brain;  while  in  its  course  througk 
the  dura  mater  it  gives  off  the  ophthalmic  artery, 
which  subdivides  into  several  small  branches  that 
supply  the  eye  and  surrounding  parts.    See  Cib- 

cnJLATION. 

Wounds  of  the  carotid  trunks  are  generally 
from  stabs.  Suicides  have  a  vague  desire  to  cut 
them,  but  rarely  cut  sufficiently  deep  by  the  side 
of  the  windpipe.  Of  course,  should  either  vessel 
be  wounded,  death  would  result  almost  imme- 
diately. Punctured  wounds,  however,  may  not 
be  immediately  fatal ;  they  may  heal,  or  a  false 
aneurism  (q.v.)  may  result.  These  arteries  are 
sometimes  the  seat  of  spontaneous  or  true 
aneurism.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  the  first  to 
tie  the  common  carotid  for  spontaneous  aneu- 
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rism,  in  1805,  and  since  then  the  operation  has 
been  successfully  performed  many  times.  Owing 
to  the  numerous  interchanges  of  branches  be- 
tween vessels  of  both  sides  of  the  head,  cutting 
off  t^e  supply  of  blood  through  one  carotid  is 
seldom  followed  by  impairment  of  brain  struc- 
ture or  function.  The  common  carotid  in  the 
horse  is  the  termination  of  the  right  arteria  in- 
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nominata.  It  is  a  large  vessel  about  an  inch 
long,  which  emerges  from  the  chest  below  the 
windpipe,  and  divides  into  the  right  and  left 
carotids.  These  bend  upward,  having  the  wind- 
pipe between  them  gradually  inclining  inward 
at  the  upper  part,  where  each  divides  into  ex- 
ternal and  internal  carotids,  and  a  large  anasto- 
mosing branch  arising  from  between  these  two. 
Consult  Toldt,  Anatomiacher  Atlas  (Berlin  and 
Vienna,  1900). 

CAB^OTIN  (Lat.  carota,  carrot).  A  group 
name  for  the  yellow  pigments  common  in  leaves. 
Carotin  is  probably  identical  with  the  so-called 
xanthophyll.  The  yellow  pigments  may  be  dis- 
solved out  from  leaves  by  alcohol  and  partially 
separated  from  the  green  ones  (chlorophyll)  by 
shaking  the  solution  with  benzine.  After  stand- 
ing a  short  time,  most  of  the  green,  being  more 
freely  soluble  in  the  benzine,  floats  on  the  alcohol, 
which  contains  most  of  the  yellow.  Crystals  of 
carotin  may  also  be  formed  in  the  leaf-cells 
by  appropriate  treatment.  Similar  slender 
orange  crystals  are  found  in  the  color-bodies  (see 
Chbohoplasts  )  of  the  carrot,  from  which  the 
pigment  took  its  name,  and  in  some  fruits.  Ac- 
cording to  Amaud,  carotin  is  a  hydrocarbon  hav- 
ing the  composition  CaoH^.    See  Etiolin. 

CABOTO,  kA-rytA,  GiAN  Francesco  (1470- 
1546).  An  Italian  painter,  bom  in  Verona.  He 
studied  under  Mantegna,  whom  he  surpassed  in 
majesty  and  harmonv.  His  later  works,  which 
are  said  to  imitate  tfie  manner  of  Leonardo,  are 
severe  in  outline,  but  warmly  colored.  Most 
of  his  works  are  found  in  Verona,  where  the 
best-known  is  his  series  of  pictures  on  the 
**History  of  Tobias,"  in  Sant'  Eusemia. 

CABOUGE,  kA'r^zh'.  A  town  of  Switzer- 
land, situated  about  one  mile  south  of  Geneva, 


on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arve  (Map:  Switzerland, 
A  2).  It  is  regularly  built,  is  surrounded  by 
villas,  orchards,  and  meadows,  and  has  a  hand- 
some church.  There  are  manufactures  of  thread, 
clay  pipes,  leather,  watches,  and  pottery,  as  well 
as  of  machinery  and  ironwork.  A  bridge  across 
the  Arve  connects  the  town  with  Geneva.  In 
1780  the  King  of  Sardinia,  as  ruler  of  Savoy, 
tried  to  make  Carouge  the  industrial  rival  of 
Geneva,  but  failed.    Population,  in  1900,  7400. 

CABP  (Ger.  Karpfe,  OHG.  charpho,  Icel. 
karfi,  Welsh  carp,  Russ.  karpH,  probably  bor- 
rowed from  the  (jrermanic).  A  fresh- water  fish 
{Cyprinus  carpio),  typical  of  the  family  Cypri- 
nidse  (q.v.),  now  acclimated  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  body  is  robust,  compressed,  and  cov- 
ered with  large  scales ;  head  naked ;  mouth  rather 
small,  toothless,  with  fleshy  lips  and  four  well- 
developed  barbels.  The  dorsal  fin  is  quite  long, 
the  anal  much  shorter.  The  color  is  a  uniform 
dark  bro\^ii  above,  growing  quite  light  on  the 
ventral  side.  The  carp  may  attain  a  weight  of 
40  to  50  pounds,  but  the  usual  weight  is  much 
less  than  this.  It  thrives  best  in  lakes  and 
ponds,  and  in  streams  seeks  the  quiet,  sluggish 
waters,  where  it  feeds  largely  on  vegetable  mat- 
ter, but  will  also  eat  insect-larvae,  worms,  etc. 
The  carp  may  reach  an  age  of  200  years.  It 
spawns  about  June;  the  eggs,  which  are  smaU, 
transparent,  and  number  several  hundred  thou- 
sand, are  fastened  to  aquatic  weeds,  where  they 
will  endure  great  vicissitudes  of  weather  and 
temperature.  During  the  winter  monUis  it  hiber- 
nates and  does  not  take  food.  So  exceedingly 
hardy  is  it,  that  it  may  be  kept  alive  even  for 
days  in  moist  moss  if  properly  fed,  and  conse- 

?[uently  may  be  transported  great  distances  with 
acility. 

The  original  home  of  the  carp  was  southeastern 
Asia,  where  it  has  been  tamed  and  cultivated 
since  the  earliest  times  by  the  Chinese,  and  where 
it  is  still  found  wild.  It  was  introduced  into 
northern  Europe  several  centuries  ago,  and  trans- 
planted about  the  Fourteenth  Century  to  Great 
Britain,  imder  the  name  of  German  carp.-  From 
Europe  it  has  been  brought  casually  to  North 
America,  and  about  1870  a  strong  effort  was 
made  to  plant  it  extensively  in  the  still  haters 
of  the  United  States;  this  succeeded  widely,  but 
the  extreme  prolificacy  of  the  fish,  quickly  over- 
crowding small  ponds,  and  the  comparative 
coarseness  of  its  fiesh,  which  is  readily  tainted  by 
foul  waters,  have  prevented  it  finding  as  great 
favor  with  the  American  public  as  in  German 
Europe.  There  are  three  varieties  of  carp:  (1) 
the  scale-carp,  which,  excepting  the  head,  is 
entirely  covered  with  scales;  (2)  the  mirror- 
carp  {Spiegelkarpfe  of  the  Germans),  which 
has  three  to  four  rows  of  very  large  scales  along 
the  sides,  the  rest  of  the  body  remaining  bare; 
(3)  the  leather-carp  (Lederkarpfe) ,  in  which 
the  scales  are  entirely  wanting.  All  these  are 
equally  good  as  food,  although  a  preference  is 
often  shown  for  the  scaled  variety.  To  the 
angler,  the  carp  is  not  a  very  valuable  fish,  as  h^ 
is  by  no  means  a  free  biter.  Several  other  fishes 
are  called  carps,  notably  the  European  congener 
called  Crucian  (q.v.),  and  the  closely  allied  gold- 
fish ;  also  some  entirely  different  ones,  as  the  sea- 
bream  and  the  American  carp-suckers.  See  Plate 
of  C.-iJBPS  AND  European  Aijjes. 

CABP,  Petbache  (1837—).  A  Rumanian 
statesman.     He  was  bom  at  Jassy,  studied  at 
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Bonn,  took  part  in  the  overthrow  of  Cuza,  and, 
after  Prince  Charles  had  ascended  the  throne, 
entered  the  diplomatic  service.  With  Blaren- 
bcre  he  founded  an  anti-liberal  journal.  In  1870 
he  bec»ame  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  in 
1892  of  Commerce,  Apiculture,  and  Domains, 
lie  was  known  for  political  discourses,  and  for 
his  renderings  of  Shakespeare. 

CABPACCIO,  kar-pa'chd,  Vittobe,  called 
Scarpaccia  by  Vasari  (c.l450cl522).  An  Ital- 
ian painter,  important  as  marking  the  tran- 
sition in  the  Venetian  school  from  the  fifteenth 
century  to  the  heights  which  it  attained  in  the 
sixteenth.  He  was  bom  probably  at  Capo 
d'lstria,  but  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Venice, 
where  he  may  have  been  a  pupil  and  was  for  a 
time  the  assistant  of  Gentile  Bellini«  like  whom 
he  took  up  the  new  method  of  painting  in  oil. 
In  1490  he  painted  the  great  series  of  nine  pic- 
tures on  the  life  of  Saint  Ursula  (Academy, 
Venice),  which  are  remarkable  for  their  mastery 
of  the  conditions  of  historical  painting,  for 
•  beauty  of  imagination  and  of  detail.  Next  in 
importance  is  the  series  painted  between  150^ 
and  1508  for  the  Dalmatian  hospice  of  San 
Giorgio  degli  Schiavoni,  Venice  —  nine  pictures 
on  the  lives  of  Saints  Greorge,  Jerome,  and 
Tryphonius.  In  1510  he  produced  what  may  be 
called  his  masterpiece,  the  "Presentation  in  the 
Temple"  (Academy,  Venice).  A  third  great 
series,  on  the  life  of  Saint  Stephen  (1511-15), 
has  been  scattered  in  the  Louvre,  Berlin,  Milan, 
and  Stuttgart.  Like  Gentile  Bellini,  Carpaccio 
has  a  wonderful  talent  of  narrative,  enlivening 
the  solemnity  of  his  subjects  with  a  certain  light- 
ness of  treatment  which  never  fails  to  make 
them  interesting;  and  while  his  drawing  is 
often  faulty,  and  the  faces  of  his  figures  are 
unpleasant,  his  work  is  attractive  by  reason  of 
his  color,  which,  with  all  its  golden  brightness, 
is  clear  and  harmonious.  Consult  Molmenti, 
Carpaccio,  son  temps  et  son  oeuvre  (Venice,  1893). 
CABPATHIAN  HOUNTAIKS.  A  moun- 
tain  system  of  Central  Europe,  extending  in  the 
form  of  a  broad  arc  along  nearly  the  entire 
boundary  of  Hungary  east  o?  the  Danube  (Map: 
Hungary,  H  2).  The  arc,  opening  to  the  south- 
west, embraces  the  plain  of  Hungary  and  the 
elevated  basin  of  Transylvania  ( Sicbenbiirgen ) , 
separating  the  former  from  the  Austrian  prov- 
inces of  Moravia,  Silesia,  Galicia,  and  Bukowina 
on  the  northwest,  north,  and  northeast,  and  the 
latter  from  Rumania  on  the  east  and  south.  Both 
wings  of  the  arc  rest  upon  the  Danube,  the  one 
terminating  near  Pressburg.  where  it  is  in  juxta- 
position to  the  Leitha  range  of  the  Austrian  Alps, 
the  other  ending  at  Orsova,  where  it  confronts 
the  northern  extension  of  the  Balkans.  The  length 
of  the  system,  following  the  curve,  is  about  800 
miles.  The  Carpathian  system  is  composed  of 
numerous  moimtain  groups  which  exhibit  a  vari- 
ety of  orographic  and  geological  features.  On  the 
northwest  the  main  elevations  are  included  in 
the  Kleine  Karpaten  (Little  Carpathians),  the 
Weissefl  Gebirge  (White  Range),  and  the  Neutra 
and  Tfttra  ranges.  These  ranges,  with  the  bordering 
ranges  of  the  West  Beskiden  and  the  Hungarian 
Erzgebirge,  converge  in  northern  Hungary  to 
form  a  mountain  knot,  near  the  centre  of  which 
are  the  Hohe  Tfltra  Mountains,  the  loftiest  in  the 
entire  system.  Eastward  and  southward  the 
Carpathians  are  continued  in  a  broad  curve  by 
the  Ost  Beskiden  and  by  the  Waldgebirge  into 


Transylvania,  where  the  ranees  widen  out  80  M 
to  surround  on  the  east  and  west  the  basin  ol 
Transylvania,  whose  southern  limit  is  the  Trail- 
sylvanian  Alps. 

The  Carpathians  include  no  summits  that  are 
comparable  in  elevation  to  the  culminations  of 
the  Alps,  but  the  mountains  are  frequently  mas- 
sive and  imposing  in  appearance.  The  highest 
point  of  the  system  is  the  Gerlsdorferspitze  of 
the  Hohe  Tfttra  Range,  which  is  8,737  feet.  In 
the  same  range  are  the  Lomnitzerspitze,  8642 
feet;  the  Eisthalerspitze,  8630  feet;  and  the 
Schlagendorferspitze,  and  other  peaks  extending 
8000  feet.  In  the  eastern  Carpathians  there  are 
many  peaks  from  5000  to  over  7000  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  Transylvanian  Alps,  whose  trend  in 
the  main  is  east  and  west,  present  an  almost 
unbroken  mountain  barrier  crowned  by  jagged 
summits  that  reach  an  extreme  height  of  over 
8000  feet,  the  loftiest  peak,  Negoi,  being  8318 
feet.  In  general,  the  higher  elevations  of  the 
Carpathians  are  composed  of  granite  and  crystal- 
line rocks,  while  the  outlying  lower  ranges  are 
formed  by  upturned  and  folded  sedimentary 
strata.  Mesozoic  sandstone  is  the  prevailing  for- 
mation in  the  Beskiden,  and  granite,  gneiss, 
and  schist  in  the  Transylvanian  Alps.  Eruptive 
igneous  rocks  are  found  along  the  whole  system^ 
but  are  most  prominent  in  the  Hungarian  Erzge- 
birge and  in  the  ranges  of  Transylvania.  These 
regions  are  noted  for  their  deposits  of  gold,  silver, 
lead,  copper,  and  other  metallic  ores,  which  have 
been  worked  for  many  centuries.  The  Carpathian 
system  forms  the  water-parting  between  the 
drainage  basins  of  the  Oder,  Vistula,  and  Dnies- 
ter, and  of  the  middle  Danube.  Small  lakes  fre- 
quently occur  in  the  interior  of  the  mountains^ 
particularly  in  the  Hohe  Tfttra,  where  more  than 
100  have  been  found.  Some  of  them  are  at  great 
elevations,  and  many  are  very  deep.  These  Takes 
are  called  by  the  Hungarians  'Eyes  of  the  Sea.,* 
There  are  no  glaciers  nor  perennial  snow- fields. 
Numerous  passes  cross  the  system,  facilitating 
communication  between  Hungary  and  the  border- 
ing countries.  The  Carpathians  are  clothed  with 
extensive  forests  of  oak,  beech,  chestnut,  and  fir, 
which  harbor  bears,  wolves,  and  lynxes.  See 
HuNGABY,  and  Tbansylvania. 

CAB^ATHOS.     See  Scarpai^to. 

CABPEAITX,  kar'pA',  Jean  Baptists  ( 1827- 
75).  A  French  sculptor,  the  pupil  of  Duret 
and  Rude.  His  best-known  works  are:  **The 
Fisher  Boy,"  "Ugolino  and  His  Children,"  •'Nea- 
politan Fisherman,"  "France  Enlightening  the 
World  and  Protecting  Agriculture  and  Science," 
the  noted  group,  **La  Danse"  (1869),  on  the 
facade  of  the  Paris  Opera  House,  and  "The  Four 
Quarters  of  the  World  Sustaining  the  Sphere." 
Among  his  portrait  busts  are  those  of  G^rOme 
and  of  Alexander  Dumas,  fils.  Although  the 
faults  of  the  Naturalistic  School  are  accentuated 
in  his  work,  his  robust  imagination  and  technical 
skill  give  him  a  high  place  among  latter-da j 
sculptors. 

CABFEL  (Fr.  carpelle,  Neo-Lat.  carpeUumy 
from  Gk,  KCLprU,  karpos,  fruit).  One  of  the 
ovule-bearing  elements  of  the  pistil  in  flowering 
plants  (angiosperms).  The  carpel  is  usually 
considered  to  be  a  modified  single  spore-bearing 
leaf  (sporophyll).  Several  carpels  are  often 
organized  together  to  form  a  single  ovule-contain- 
ing organ,  which  organ,  whether  consisting  of  one 
or  many  carpels,  is  called  a  pistil.    See  Ploweb. 
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OAB'PEKTA^BIA,  Gulf  of.  A  broad  and 
deep  indentation  of  the  north  coast  of  Australiay 
witn  an  ayerage  length  and  breadth  of  350  miles, 
stretching  from  latitude  11 ""  to  17"*  30'  8.,  and 
from  longitude  136°  to  142"  E.  (Map:  Australia, 
F  1 ) .  It  was  named  after  Carpenter,  a  Dutchman, 
who  discovered  and  partly  explored  it  in  1627. 
The  gulf  contains  many  islands.  The  shores  are 
generally  low  with  extensive  indentations  on  the 
western  coast. 

CAB^ENTEB  (OF.  carpentier,  Med.  Lat. 
carpentarius,  from  Lat.  carpentum,  cart,  from  Ir. 
carhad,  cairhh,  chariot,  carh,  basket),  Navy.  An 
officer  of  warrant  rank  in  the  United  States  and 
British  navies  who  acts  as  assistant  to  the  execu- 
tive officer  in  keeping  the  hull,  spars,  boats,  etc., 
of  a  man-of-war  in  good  condition.  In  the  days 
of  wooden  ships  he  was  a  skilled  mechanic  in 
wooden  shipbuilding^  but  since  the  advent  of  iron 
and  steel  ships  he  has  been  required  to  have 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  metal-working  and  a 
practical  knowledge  of  shipbuilding  in  iron  and 
steel,  as  well  as  of  wood-working.  The  carpenter 
of  a  ship  of  the  navy  is  assisted  by  several 
artisans,  called  collectively  the  carpenter'8  gang, 
which  includes  shipwrights,  plumbers,  black- 
smiths, painters,  and  carpenters  mates.  When 
a  carpenter  has  served  ten  years  as  such  he  is 
commissioned  as  a  chief  carpenter,  with  the  rank 
of  ensign.  His  pay  and  status  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  boatswain. 

CABFENTEB,  Lant  (1780-1840).  An  Eng- 
lish Unitarian  minister.  He  was  bom  in  Kidder- 
minster, studied  at  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
taught  school  from  1803  to  1805,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Liverpool  Athenaeum.  He  then  be- 
came pastor  of  a  church  in  Exeter,  and  in  1817 
removed  to  Bristol.  At  both  places  he  conducted 
schools,  having  Harriet  and  James  Martineau 
among  his  pupils  in  Bristol.  He  was  much 
interested  in  the  religious  instruction  of  children, 
and  established  several  Sunday-schools.  He  did 
much  to  broaden  the  spirit  of  English  Unitarian- 
ism.  He  rejected  the  rite  of  baptism  as  a  super- 
stition and  substituted  a  form  of  infant  dedica- 
tion. Among  his  works  are:  Unitarianism,  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Ooapel  (1809) ;  Systematic  Edu- 
cation (2  vols.,  1815)  ;  EoDamination  of  the 
Charges  Made  Against  Unitarians  (1820);  and 
Principles  of  Education  (1820).  Consult  his 
Memoirs,  edited  by  his  son,  R.  L.  Carpenter 
(London,  1842). 

GABPENTEB,  Louis  Geobge  (1861—).  An 
American  irrigation  engineer,  bom  in  Orion, 
Mich.  He  graduated  in  1870  at  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  studied  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  and  was  appointed  assistant  professor 
of  vnathematics  and  engineering  at  the  former  in- 
stitution. In  1888  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  engineering  and  physics  at  the  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural College.  He  was  special  agent  of  the 
United  States  artesian-wells  investigation  in 
1890 ;  founded  the  American  Society  of  Irrigation 
Engineers  in  1891,  and  in  1899  was  appointed 
director  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station 
at  the  Colorado  .Agricultural  College.  The  first 
systematic  instruction  in  engineering  given  in 
any  American  college  was  organized  by  him.  His 
publications  include  various  Government  reports. 

CABFEKTEB,  Maby  (1807-77).  An  Eng- 
lish  philanthropist,  the  eldest  child  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Lant  Carpenter  (q.v.).    She  took  an  active 


part  in  the  movement  in  behalf  of  orphaned  or 
neglected  children,  and  besides  advocating  their 
cause  in  her  writings,  founded  several  reforma- 
tories for  girls,  one  of  which,  the  Bed  Lodge 
Reformatory,  she  superintended.  In  the  prosecu- 
tion of  her  philanthropic  labors,  she  visited  India 
three  times,  and  in  1871  organized  the  National 
Indian  Association,  whose  journal  she  edited. 
Among  her  intimate  friends  were  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau and  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  the  latter  being 
for  some  time  associated  with  her  at  Red  Lodge. 
She  published:  Reformatory  Schools  (1881) ;  Ju' 
venile  Delinquents  ( 1853) ;  Our  Convicts  (2  vols., 
1864),  a  book  which  drew  public  attention  to 
the  treatment  of  young  criminals;  and  Six 
Months  in  India  (2  vols.,  1868).  Consult  J.  E. 
Carpenter,  Life  and  Work  of  Mary  Carpenter 
(London,  1879). 

CABPENTBB,  Matthew  Hale  (1824-81). 
An  American  lawyer  and  politician,  bom  in 
Moretown,  Vt.  He  spent  two  years  in  the  United 
States  Military  Academy;  studied  law  with  Ru- 
fus  Choate,  and  in  1848  settled  in  Wisconsin. 
He  was  remarkably  successful  as  a  lawyer,  and 
was  especially  notable  for  his  defense  of  W.  W. 
Belknap,  Secretary  of  War,  when  the  latter  waa 
impeached  before  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  for  his  argument  in  favor  of  Samuel  J. 
Tilden  before  the  Electoral  Commission  (q.v.). 
Carpenter  was  twice  elected  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin,  serving  from  1869  to  1875, 
and  again  from  1879  until  his  death.  Consult 
Flower,  Life  of  Matthew  Hale  Carpenter  (Madi- 
son, Wis.,  1883). 

CABPENTEB,  Rolla  Clinton  (1852—). 
An  American  engineer.  He  was  bom  at  Orion, 
Mich.,  and  was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  1875.  In  1878  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  mathematics  and  civil  engineering 
in  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  where  he 
also  had  charge  of  the  mechanical  department 
from  its  organization  until  1888.  In  1890  he 
became  associate  professor  of  experimental  engi- 
neering at  Cpmell  University,  also  conducting 
the  lal^ratory  of  the  department  of  experimental 
mechanics  and  research,  probably  the  best  depart- 
ment of  its  kind  hitheiio  established.  He  waa 
president  of  the  Michigan  Engineering  Society 
in  1889 ;  chairman  of  the  national  committee  for 
the  education  of  engineers  in  1891 ;  and  president 
of  the  American  Society  of  Heating  and  Venti- 
lating Engineers  (1898).  In  addition  to  numer- 
ous scientific  papers,  he  has  published  the  follow- 
ing works:  Instructions  for  Mechanical  Lahora- 
tory  Practice;  and  Text-Book  of  Eooperimental 
Engineering  (1892). 

CABPEKTEB,  William  Benjamin  (1813- 
85).  An  English  physiologist,  bom  at  Exeter. 
Soon  after  his  graduation  in  Edinburgh,  in  1839, 
he  published  his  Principles  of  General  and  Com- 
parative Physiology,  afterwards  divided  into  The 
Principles  of  Comparative  Physiology  and  The 
Principles  of  General  Physiology.  These  works, 
together  with  The  Principles  of  Human  Physiol- 
ogy (1846,  and  still  a  standard  work,  after  going 
through  many  editions)  and  The  Principles  of 
Mental  Physiology  (1874),  form  a  perfect  cyclo- 
paedia of  biological  science.  Carpenter  likewise 
published:  A  Manual  of  Physiology;  The  Micro- 
scope, Its  Revelations  and  Its  Uses  (6th  ed., 
1881)  ;  a  prize  essay  upon  The  Use  and  Abuse 
of   Alooholio   Liquors    (1851);    and   numerous 
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memoirs  on  various  departments  of  physiology, 
microscopical  anatomy,  and  natural  nistory,  in 
the  Philoaophioal  Transactions,  His  most  im- 
portant original  researches  are  On  the  Structure 
of  Shells;  On  the  Development  of  Purpura  LwpiU 
lus;  and  On  the  Strticture,  Functions,  and  Oen* 
eral  History  of  the  Foraminifera,  His  published 
works  also  include :  Zodlogy  and  the  Instincts  of 
Animals  { 1857 ) ;  Physiology  of  Temperance 
(1870);  Mesmerism  and  Spiritualism  (1877); 
and  Nature  and  Man  (1888).  For  several  years 
he  edited  The  British  and  Foreign  MedicO' 
Chirurgical  Review,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  The  Natural  History  Review,  From 
1856  to  1879  he  was  registrar  of  the  University 
of  London.  He  took  a  chief  part  in  the  Govern- 
ment expedition  sent  out  in  1868-70  for  deep- 
sea  exploration  in  the  northern  Atlantic,  and 
in  consequence  he  contributed  largely  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  vexed  question  of  ocean  circula- 
tion, in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  and  other  periodicals.  He  advocated  the 
doctrine  of  a  vertical  circulation,  sustained  by 
opposition  of  temperature  only,  independent  of 
and  distinct  from  the  horizontal  currents  pro- 
duced by  winds.  This  doctrine  was  first  ad- 
vanced by  Professor  Lenz,  of  Saint  Petersburg,  in 
1845;  but  Dr.  Carpenter  was  ignorant  of  this 
when  the  deep-sea  observations,  begun  in  1868; 
led  him  to  an  identical  theory.  He  was  presi- 
dent, in  1872,  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science. 

CABPENTEB,  Whjjam  Boyd  (1841—). 
An  English  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church, 
Bishop  of  Ripon.  He  was  bom  in  Liverpool,  was 
educated  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Liverpool,  and 
Saint  Catherine's  College,  Cambridge,  and  was 
appointed  Hulsean  lecturer  at  Cambridge  in 
1878.  In  1887  he  was  appointed  Bampton  lec- 
turer at  Oxford,  and  in  1895  pastoral  lecturer 
on  theology  at  Cambridge.  He  held  several 
curacies,  was  vicar  of  Christ  Church,  Lancaster 
Gate,  from  1879  to  1884,  canon  of  Windsor  in 
1882-84,  and  chaplain-in-ordinary  to  (^een  Vic- 
toria in  1883  and  1884.  In  the  latter  year  he 
was  appointed  Bishop  of  Ripon.  His  numerous 
publications  include:  a  Commentary  on  Revela- 
tion (1879);  Permanent  Elements  of  Religion 
(Bampton  lectures,.  1889)  ;  Lectures  on  Preach- 
ing ( 1895)  ;  and  a  Popular  History  of  the  Church 
of  England  (1900). 

CABPENTEB  BEE.  A  solitary  bee  that 
excavates  its  nest  in  solid  wood,  in  a  dead  twig, 
or  in  the  pith-hollow  of  various  plants ;  it  repre- 
sents in  the  United  States  various  species  of 
Cera  tin  idee  and  Xylocopidae.  The  former  are 
smooth,  active,  fly-like  little  bees,  usually  metal- 
lic blue  or  green,  of  which  the  Ceratina  dupla, 
one-quarter  inch  long,  is  a  familiar  example. 
It  bores  tunnels  into  the  stems  of  pithy  plants, 
and  especially  of  brambles.  This  tunnel  is  di- 
vided into  silk-lined  compartments  by  partitions 
made  of  agglutinated  pith.  An  egg,  together 
with  some  pollen,  is  inclosed  in  each  compart- 
ment until  the  entire  burrow  is  filled  save  a  small 
space  at  the  entrance  just  large  enough  to  con- 
tain the  parent  female,  where  she  awaits  the 
hatching  of  her  children.  The  hatching  occurs 
in  each  compartment  in  succession,  beginning 
with  the  bottom,  each  bee  tearing  out  the  parti- 
tion of  its  own  cell  and  awaiting  the  birth  of 
the    bee    above    it.      When    all    are    ready    the 


female  sallies  forth  with  her  brood,  and  soon 
after  arranges  for  a  second.  The  large  carpenter 
bees  of  the  family  Xylocopidae  are  represented  all 
over  the  northern  United  States  by  Xylocopa 
virginica,  which  is  as  large  and  noisy  as  a  bum- 
blebee, but  reversely  colored,  and  its  hind  legs 
bear  tufts  of  hair  instead  of  pollen-baskets.  This 
bee  bores  its  tunnels,  which  are  nearly  half  an 
inch  in  calibre^  in  solid  wood,  such  as  that  of 
dead  timber,  dry  stimips,  fence-posts,  and  un- 
painted  woodwork  about  houses  and  outbuild- 
ings ;  it  is  therefore  easy  to  observe  the  method  in 
detail.  A  short  perpendicular  entrance  made 
across  the  grain  leads  into  the  centre  of  a  burrow 
following  the  grain,  which  may  be  18  inches  long, 
requirioj^  a  month's  labor.  The  raspings  formed  in 
excavation  are  agglutinated,  probably  by  salivary 
excretions,  into  partitions  dividing  the  burrow 
into  cells  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch  long,  in 
which  the  eggs  are  placed  together  with  baUs  of 
pollen  and  nectar.  Several  bees  may  use  the 
same  entrance  to  the  tunnel  and  several  chambers 
nmy  run  parallel,  but  usually  they  run  in  oppo- 
site directions  from  the  common  door.  Tliese 
bees  will  often  utilize  an  old  burrow  to  save  the 
great  labor  of  digging,  and  would  do  so  more 
regularly,  perhaps,  did  they  not  often  find  them 
already  preempted  by  other  kinds  of  insects.  See 
Bee,  and  see  Plate  of  Wild  Bees. 

CABFENTBAS,  kftr'pftN'trft^  (ancient  Car- 
pentoracte,  of  Celtic  origin).  A  town  in  the 
Department  of  Vaucluse,  France,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Auzon,  16  miles  by  rail  northeast  ol 
Avignon  (Map:  France,  M  7).  It  contains  a 
number  of  Roman  remains,  including  a  small 
triumphal  arch.  It  has  also  an  old  cathedral, 
an  episcopal  palace  (now  used  as  a  palais  de 
justice),  a  theatre,  and  a  library.  The  chief 
products  are  leather,  wax,  chemicals,  and  fruit. 
Population,  in  1806,  8391. 

CABPENTBY.  See  Building,  and  Wood- 
working Machineby.  The  artistic  side  of  car- 
pentry is  treated  under  Abchiteotubb. 

CABPET  (OF.  carpite,  It.  oarpita,  a  coarse 
cloth,  Med.  Lat.  carpeta,  carpita,  from  Lat.  car- 
pere,  to  pluck).  A  cloth  or  other  woven  fabric 
used  to  cover  a  floor.  Woven  carpets  were  first 
used  in  the  East,  where  the  custom  of  sitting 
cross-legged  on  the  floor  still  renders  them  espe- 
cially useful.  Our  early  ancestors  covered  the 
floors  of  their  houses  with  rushes,  hair,  or  straw, 
and  carpets,  when  first  introduced,  were  used  to 
cover  tables.  As  late  as  1736  a  carpet  is  defined, 
in  Bailey's  Dictionarium  Britannicum,  as  a  table- 
cover;  but  in  a  succeeding  edition,  published  in 
1766,  it  is  described  as  a  covering  for  a  table, 
passageway,  or  floor.  At  first  the  carpets  used 
m  Europe  were  all  imported  from  the  East,  and 
the  trade  was  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Italian 
cities.  Long  before  this,  however,  noble  ladies, 
monks,  and  nuns  in  convents  had  been  accustomed 
to  make  beautiful  tapestries,  which  were  occa- 
sionally used  as  floor-coverings.  In  1607  a  regu- 
lar factory  was  established  at  the  Louvre  for 
making  these  wall-hangings  and  carpets,  by  the 
reigning  King  of  France,  Henry  IV.  In  1627 
the  carpet- factory  known  as  the  Savonnerie 
was  established  in  (I!haillot,  and  in  1664  Colbert, 
Minister  of  Ix)uis  XIV.,  established  a  carpet-fac- 
tory at  Beau va is.  Most  of  the  weavers  in  these 
factories  were  Protestants,  of  Flemish  descent, 
and,  with  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
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tiiey  established  carpet-factories  in  those  coun- 
tries where  as  fugitives  they  settled.  At  this 
time  (1685),  and  by  this  means,  the  English 
carpet  industry  began.  In  1735  the  manufac- 
ture of  ingrain  carpeting  had  become  a  flourish- 
ing industry  in  the  town  of  Kidderminster,  after 
which  this  style  of  carpeting  is  sometimes  called 
Kidderminster.  In  1831  Richard  Whytock  in- 
vented the  process  of  making  tapestry  and  velvet 
carpets  which  is  described  below.  This  was  an 
important  event  in  the  history  of  the  carpet  in- 
dustry, for  it  put  upon  the  market  a  compara- 
tively inexpensive  pile  carpet  differing  entirely 
in  appearance  from  the  Scotch  ingrains. 

The  history  of  carpet  manufacture  in  the 
United  States  begins  with  the  rag-carpet  indus- 
try, which  continued  to  be  of  considerable  im- 
portance until  toward  the  dose  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. Each  village  had.  its  weavers,  to  whom 
the  thrifty  housewives  brought  their  balls  of 
rags,  carefully  sewed  together  and  brilliantly 
dyed.  So  late  as  1890  there  were  in  the  United 
States  864  rag-carpet  weavers*  shops,  with  an 
annual  output  valued  at  $1,714,480.  The  first 
factory  for  the  manufacture  of  yam  carpets  was 
built  in  Philadelphia  in  1791.  The  Jacquard  ap- 
paratus for  weaving  designs  was  introduced  in 
1820,  and  in  1841  Erastus  Biglow  perfected  the 
first  power  >  loom  for  weaving  carpets,  which 
saved  33^  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  labor.  There 
were  then  about  thirty  carpet-factories  in  the 
United  States,  most  of  which  made  ingrain  car- 
pets. Ten  years  later  Biglow  devised  a  power 
loom  for  weaving  Brussels  carpets,  and  thereby 
greatly  increased  the  extent  of  their  manufac- 
ture. The  United  States  is  now  the  greatest  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  of  carpets  in  the  world. 
Most  of  the  wool  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
American  carpets  is  imported,  as  the  home- 
grown product  is  of  too  fine  a  quality  to  be 
durable. 

Excluding  the  Oriental  rugs  (see  Rugs),  the 
principal  varieties  of  carpets  in  commerce  are 
the  Axminster,  the  Brussels,  the  Wilton,  Ho- 
quette.  Tapestry  Brussels,  Velvet,  Ingrain,  and 
Venetian. 

The  French  Savonnerie  carpets  are  woven  at 
the  same  factory  in  Paris  where  the  Gobelin 
tapestries  are  made.  They  have  a  velvet  pile, 
and  are  made  by  hand  in  one  piece,  the  looms 
being  large  enough  for  several  workmen  to  work 
at  one  time.  The  surface  is  formed  by  knotting 
the  woof  and  warp  threads  together  in  a  com- 
plicated manner,  and  then  shearing  the  surface. 
Aubusson  carpets  are  made  at  the  famous  tapes- 
try factories  in  Aubusson,  and  are  a  species  of 
tapestry  carpet.  The  centre  design  of  an  Au- 
busson carpet  is  usually  a  medallion.  The  Sa- 
vonnerie and  Aubusson  carpets,  being  of  fine 
material  and  hand-made,  are  among  the  most 
expensive  of  fioOr-coverings,  The  real  Turkey 
carpet  is  made  in  one  piece.  The  patterns  con- 
sist merely  of  curved  and  angular  strips,  of 
variegated  but  dark  and  unobtrusive  colors.  The 
warp  is  of  strong  linen  or  cotton,  to  which 
bunches  or  tufts  of  colored  worsted  are  tied  ac- 
cording to  the  pattern,  a  drawing  of  which  is 
placed  before  the  weaver  to  copy.  The  colored 
worsteds  are  tied  very  rapidly  by  young  girls. 
The  Axminster  carpet  is  merely  the  English- 
made  Turkey  carpet,  first  produced  in  Axmin- 
ster, England,  in  1766,  by  Thomas  Whitty.    They 


are  usually  made  to  order,  of  the  size  required 
for  the  room.  From  the  tediousness  of  the  proc- 
ess of  manufacture  and  the  large  amount  of  wool 
required,  they  are  very  expensive.  The  Berlin  car- 
pets, made  in  Germany  and  in  the  United  States, 
are  similar  to  the  hand-made  Axminsters.  In 
making  chenille  Axminsters,  the  chenille  is  first 
woven,  cut  into  strips,  and  boimd  into  thick 
tufts,  which  are  held  firmly  together  in  a  row 
by  the  binding  thread.  The  chenille  is  then 
woven  into  a  carpet,  being  used  as  the  weft 
thread.  Chenille  Axminsters  over  27  inches  wide 
are  woven  on  a  hand  loom.  The  machine  Ax- 
minster is  made  like  a  moquette,  described  be- 
low, but  is  usually  finer  and  of  better  quality. 

The  body  Brussels  carpet  is  a  mixture  of 
linen  and  worsted;  but,  like  the  Turkey  carpet, 
the  worsted  only  is  shown  on  the  upper  surface. 
The  basis  or  cloth  is  a  coarse  linen  fabric,  and 
between  the  upper  and  under  threads  of  the  fill- 
ing several  worsted  threads  of  different  colors 
are  firmly  bound  in.  The  pattern  is  produced  by 
drawing  to  the  surface,  between  the  reticulations 
of  the  cloth  basis,  a  portion  of  the  worsted 
thread  of  the  color  required  at  that  spot  to  pro- 
duce the  pattern.  These  updrawn  portions  are 
formed  into  loops,  by  being  turned  over  wires, 
which  are  afterwards  withdrawn,  and  the  loops 
<thus  left  standing  above  the  basis  form  the 
figured  surface  of  the  carpet. 

The  Wilton  carpet  is  made  like  the  Brussels, 
but  the  wire  has  a  groove  in  its  upper  surface, 
and  mstead  of  being  drawn  out,  it  is  liberated 
by  passing  a  sharp  knife  through  the  worsted 
loop  into  this  groove,  and  thus  making  a  velvet 
pile  surface  instead  of  the  looped  thread.  The 
loops  are  made  longer  than  in  Brussels  carpet- 
ing, and  it  usually  contains  about  50  per  cent, 
more  wool.  In  the  United  States,  the  carpet 
called  moquette  is  a  machine-made  imitation  of 
a  carpeting  made  by  hand  at  Ntmes,  France. 
The  machine  moquette  was  first  manufactured  in 
1866,  on  a  loom  invented  by  Halcyon  Skinner. 
It  is  a  pile  carpet,  but  the  pile  is  not  formed 
with  wires,  but  by  cutting  off  little  pieces  of 
woolen  thread  and  fastening  them  in  tufts  to 
the  warp  thread. 

Carpets  kno^Ti  as  tapestry  Brussels  and  velvet 
are  very  extensively  used  as  a  cheap  substitute  for 
Brussels  and  Wilton,  which  they  are  made  to  re- 
semble very  closely  in  the  brilliancy  and  variety 
of  pattern.  The  manufacture  of  this  kind  of 
carpet  is  curious  and  ingenious.  Instead  of  sev- 
eral colored  yams,  only  one  of  which  is  drawn 
to  the  surface  at  any  one  place,  while  the  others 
remain  buried  between  the  upper  and  under 
threads  of  the  cloth  basis,  a  single  colored  yam 
is  used,  and  the  variety  of  color  produced  by 
dyeing  it  of  various  colors  at  intervals  of  its 
length.  The  yam  is  coiled  upon  a  drum,  and 
printed  by  means  of  rollers  in  such  a  manner 
that  when  the  threads  that  encompass  the  roller 
are  uncoiled  and  laid  in  line  side  by  side,  they 
present  an  elongated  printing  of  the  pattern; 
so  that  a  rose,  for  example,  the  outline  of  which 
should  be  nearly  circular,  will  be  an  oval,  with 
length  equal  to  four  times  its  breadth.  When, 
however,  the  thread  is  looped  over  the  wire, 
four  inches  of  yam  being  us^  for  an  inch  of  the 
carpet  pattern,  the  elongation  is  exactly  com- 
pensated, and  the  rose  appears  in  its  proper  pro- 
portions.    The  machinery  required  for  this  is. 
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of  course,  much  simpler  than  that  for  the  Brus- 
sels, only  one  yam  having  to  be  looped,  and  that 
always  in  the  same  manner.  Velvet  carpeting 
differs  from  tapestry  Brussels  in  that  the  pile, 
which  is  made  longer,  is  cut,  forming  a  surface 
like  that  of  the  Wilton  carpet. 

A  still  cheaper  process  for  manufacturing 
tapestry  carpets  was  patented  by  James  Dunlap, 
of  Philadelphia,  in  1S91.  The  carpet  is  woven 
undyed,  or  of  one  uniform  basic  color,  and  the 
pattern  is  stamped  by  a  color-printing  machine 
similar  to  that  used  in  calico-printing.  En- 
graved pattern  rollers,  a  separate  one  for  each 
color,  print,  as  they  revolve,  their  design  on  the 
plane  surface  of  the  carpet,  which  is  revolving 
in  an  opposite  direction,  but  in  contact  with  the 
pattern  roller,  on  a  drum. 

The  ingrain  or  Kidderminster  carpet  is  a  fab- 
ric composed  of  two  webs  or  plies  of  cloth  of 
different  colors,  and  has  no  pile.  The  carpet  is 
usually  reversible,  the  color  which  forms  the 
pattern  on  one  side  forming  the  background  on 
the  other,  and  vice  versa.  This  mixing  of  the 
two  plies  is  called  ingraining,  and  the  more 
general  and  thorough  the  mixing  of  the  colors 
of  the  design  is,  the  more  durable  will  be  the 
fabric.  In  the  plain  ingrain  only  two  colors  are 
used,  but  in  the  'shot-about'  ply  two  or  more 
shuttles  of  different  colors  are  employed  in  each 
ply.  The  Venetian  carpet,  used  chiefly  for  stairs 
and  halls,  is  made  of  a  worsted  or  cotton  warp 
and  jute  filling.  The  pattern  is  all  on  the  warp, 
which  alone  is  visible,  as  it  incloses  the  weft 
between  its  upper  and  under  surfaces.  Consult 
The  History  and  Manufacture  of  Floor-Cover- 
ings (New  York,  1899).    See  Weaving. 

CABPETBAOGEBS.  A  term  of  contempt 
applied  by  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  to 
those  who  came  from  other  parts  of  the  Union 
to  live  in  the  South,  or  to  transact  business 
there,  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War;  but  ap- 
plied particularly  to  those  who  came  to  make 
money  by  irregular  and  sometimes  criminal 
means  out  of  the  corrupt  governments  (called 
carpetbag  governments)  of  the  Reconstruction 
Period.  (See  Reconstbuction. )  The  term  was 
originally  used  to  designate  the  'wildcat'  bank- 
ers of  the  West,  who  defrauded  the  people  and 
could  never  be  foimd  when  wanted;  and,  by  ex- 
tension of  meaning,  is  sometimes  applied  to 
those  who  drift  about  from  place  to  place,  and 
have  no  fixed  residence. 

CABPET  BEETLE  or  Buo,  or  Buffalo 
Moth.  An  imported  dermestid  {Anthrenus  scro- 
phularioB )  f^hose  destructive  larvae,  first  noticed  in 
the  United  States  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  about  1872, 
have  become  a  widely  scattered  household  pest. 
The  adult  beetle  is  about  one-eighth  inch  long, 
and  covered  with  scales  of  black,  white,  and  red, 
with  white  spots  on  the  prothorax  and  wing- 
covers;  it  is  thus  frequently  confused  with  the 
much  larger  and  harmless  ladybird  beetle,  that 
also  at  times  seeks  refuge  in  houses  during  win- 
ter. It  feeds  on  the  pollen  of  flowers.  The  larvae 
are  short,  fat,  hairy  grubs,  and  may  be  found 
under  the  edges  of  carpets,  along  seams,  in  floor- 
cracks,  and  particularly  beneath  heavy  furni- 
ture. They  feed  on  the  carpet  materials,  on  the 
lint  that  collects  under  matting  and  in  cracks, 
and  on  woolen  clothing  and  furs.  Pyrethrum 
powder  sprinkled  in  places  frequented  by  them 
is  helpful.    The  carpets  of  infested  houses  should 


not  be  tacked  down,  but  placed  so  that  they  may 
be  examined  frequently.  Pieces  of  woolen  cloth  on 
closet  floors  act  as  traps  to  attract  and  collect  the 
larvae.  Infested  clothing  may  be  cleared  by 
shutting  it  up  in  tight  lM)xe8  and  subjecting  it 
to  the  fumes   of  carbon  bisulphide.     Clothing 


CARPET  BEETLE— LABYA  AND  ADULT  BTATE8. 

packed  away  in  tight  receptacles  with  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  naphtha  balls  is  rarely  disturbed 
by  the  oeetles.  Two  other  species  of  this  same 
genus  {Anthrenus  varius  and  Anthrenus  muse- 
orum)  are  great  pests  of  insect,  bird,  and  other 
museum  collecticms.  See  Insect  Life,  II.  (Wash- 
ington, 18S9),  and  Osbom,  Household  Insects 
(Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  1806). 

CABPET  HOTH,  SNAKE,  etc.  The  word 
carpet  is  often  adjectivally  applied  to  animals 
in  the  sense  of  variegated.  Thus  a  'carpet  moth' 
is  one  of  the  geometrids  having  varied  and  lively 
ornamentation;  but  a  carpet-eating  moth,  as 
Tinea  tapetzella  (see  Clothes-Moth),  may  also 
be  meant.  In  Australia,  a  scylloid  shark  (Cros- 
sorhinus  harhatus)  is  called  'carpet  shark,'  and 
the  big,  harmless  pythonoid  snake  {Morelia 
variegata),  so  common  in  the  same  country,  ia 
everywhere  known  as  'carpet  snake.'  An  Ameri- 
can instance  is  found  in  California,  where  the 
beautifully  marked  little  edible  clam  {Tapes 
ataminea)  of  the  Pacific  Coast  is  known  as  the 
'carpet  shell.' 

CABPET-SWEEPEB.  A  device  for  sweep- 
ing carpets,  consisting  of  a  revolving  brush  en- 
closed in  a  wooden  dust-pan.  Its  obvious  ad- 
vantage, in  addition  to  great  ease  of  operation, 
is  that  it  picks  up  and  confines  the  dust  as  it  is 
gathered.    See  Brushes  and  Brooms. 

CABPI,  kftr'p^.  A  town  in  the  Province  of 
Modena,  Italy,  11  miles  by  rail  northwest  of 
Modena  (Map:  Italy,  E  3).  It  contains  two 
cathedrals,  a  castle,  a  theological  seminary,  and 
a  theatre.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  was 
once  the  capital  of  the  Principality  of  Carpi. 
Population  of  town,  in  1881,  5987;  commune, 
18,788;  in  1901,  22,932. 

CABPI,  Ugo  da  (c.1455-1523).  An  Italian 
artist,  bom  at  Carpi.  He  was  but  an  indif- 
ferent painter,  and  his  only  claim  to  our  inter- 
est is  his  own  assertion  that  he  was  the  inven- 
tor of  chiaroscuro,  that  is,  the  process  of  printing- 
engravings  from  blocks  of  diff'erent  shades,  which 
was  the  origin  of  chromo-printing.  He  claims 
this  discovery  in  a  letter  to  the  Venetian  Senate 
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Baking  for  protection  against  imitators  (1516). 
The  evidence  on  this  question  makes  it  probable 
that  all  engraving  is  of  German  invention  (see 
£ifGSA>TNO),  and  Carpi's  plates,  mostly  after 
Raphael  and  Parmigiano,  are  dated  several  years 
later  than  those  of  Jost  de  Necker,  of  Augsburg. 
At  any  rate  he  gave  the  process  the  name  of 
chiaroscuro,  and  improved  it. 

GABPINCHO,  kar-pen^chd.    See  Captbaba. 

CABPIOy  kllr^p4-d,  Bebnabdo  del.    See  Beb- 

KABDO    DEL   CaBPIO. 

CABPIO,  Manuel  (179M860).  A  Mexican 
poet,  physician  and  man  of  affairs,  born  at  Co- 
samaloapftn,  an  ancient  province  of  Vera  Cruz. 
He  studied  medicine  and  translated  the  Apho- 
risms of  Hippocrates  (Mexico,  1823).  Then  he 
entered  politics,  represented  his  country  in  the 
Legislature  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  became  Senator 
and  Councilor  of  State,  1853.  His  Poesias,  and 
collected  poems,  have  gone  through  several  edi- 
tions; the  best  is  that  which  appeared  in  Vera 
Cruz  and  Paris  in  1883. 

CABFIONI,  kilr'p«-yn^  GiULio  (1611-74). 
An  Italian  painter,  bom  in  Venice.  He  was 
trained  by  Alessandro  Varotari,  painted  an 
abundance  of  indifferent  religious  pictures,  but 
was  more  successful  in  the  treatment  of  alle- 
gories and  of  subjects  derived  from  classical 
mjTthology.  Of  his  works  may  be  cited  "Liriope 
Brings  Her  Son  Narcissus  to  the  Blind  Seer 
Tiresias''  (the  Vienna  Museum),  and  ''Latona 
Transforms  the  Peasants  into  Frogs"  (Dresden 
Gallery). 

CABPOC^BATES,  or  CAB/POCBAS  (Gk. 
KapwoKpdrrfs,  Karpokrat^,  or  KdproKpat,  Karpo* 
kras).  The  founder  of  the  Gnostic  sect  of  Car- 
pocratians.  He  flourished  imder  Hadrian  (c.l30 
A.D.)  at  Alexandria.  According  to  him,  the 
essence  of  true  religion  consisted  in  the  \mion 
of  the  soul  with  the  Monas  or  highest  God,  by 
means  of  contemplation,  which  elevated  it  above 
the  superstitions  of  the  popular  faith,  and  liber- 
ated it  from  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the 
common  laws  of  society.  Only  he  is  to  be  reck- 
oned wise  who  attains  to  this.  Among  those 
who  have  done  so  are  Jesus,  Pythagoras,  Plato, 
and  Aristotle.  The  cosmogony  of  Carpocrates 
was  of  the  usual  Gnostic  character,  the  central 
peculiarity  of  which  was  the  belief  that  the 
worlds  were  created  by  angels.  Carpocrates  also 
held  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls. 
His  followers  existed  down  to  the  Sixth  Century. 
Whether  or  not  they  were  guilty  of  the  abomina- 
tions ascribed  to  them  cannot  be  positively 
known. 

CAB'POLITH,  or  CAB'POLITES  (Fr.  car- 
polithe,  from  Gk.  mpr^s,  karpos,  fruit  +  Mdof, 
lithos,  stone).  A  fossil  fruit  of  which  the  exact 
botanical  relation  is  unkno^Ti.  All  these  fruits 
and  seeds  of  uncertain  affinities  are  grouped  to- 
gether in  the  genus  Carpolites,  which  comprises 
a  very  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  fossils  that 
vary  greatly  in  respect  of  form  and  size.  Many 
species  from  the  Carboniferous  rocks,  originally 
described  as  Carpolites,  have  been  more  recently 
lecognized  as  the  seeds  of  gymnosperms,  and  have 
been  distinguished  under  new  generic  names,  such 
as  Cardiocarpum  and  Rhabdocarpum,  which  are 
the  seeds  of  the  fossil  Cordaites.  Others  from 
the  Carboniferous  and  Permian  rocks,  and  known 
as  Trigonocarpum,  may  be  the  seeds  of  conifers 
allied  to  the  modem  gingko.    Those  Carpolites  of 


Tertiary  age  comprise  seeds  of  all  forms,  such  as 
achenes,  winged  fruits,  capsules,  etc.,  and  they 
occur  in  abundance  in  the  Tertiary  rocks  of  some 
regions  of  North  America  and  Europe,  as  at 
Florissant  in  Colorado  and  at  Oeningen  in  Sax- 
ony. 

CAB^OPHYTE  (from  Gk.  Kopr^,  karpos, 
fruit  4-  ^vr6i',  phyton,  plant,  from  tffdeip,  phyeirif 
to  produce).  An  old  term  of  classification,  used 
still  by  some  botanists.  It  includes  all  those 
thallophytes,  whether  algae  or  fungi,  that  pro- 
duce complex  spore-cases  (sporocarps).  It  would 
include,  therefore,  among  the  alge,  chiefly  the 
stoneworts  and  ttte  red  alge;  and  among  the 
fungi,  the  ascomycetes  and  basidiomycetes. 

CABTOSPOBE  (Gk.  jca/>ir6t,  karpos,  fruit  + 
ffTopd,  spora,  seed,  from  o-re/peir,  speireirif  to 
scatter).  A  form  of  reproductive  cell,  borne  in 
the  cystocarps  (fruit-coees)  of  the  red  algae.  See 
RuoDOPUTCEJS  and  AxGiE. 

CABP-STJCKEB  (on  account  of  the  superfi- 
cial resemblance  to  a  carp).  A  fresh-water  cato- 
stomid  fish  of  the  genus  Cb,rpiodes,  found  in 
the  interior  of  the  United  States.  It  is  allied 
to  the  suckers  and  buffalo- fishes,  of  which  the 
common  Carpiodes  cypriniM,  called  also  quill- 
back,  spear-fish,  skimback,  etc.,  is  a  prominent 
example.  All  are  of  carp-like  form  and  habits, 
plain  olive-green  above  and  silvery  beneath,  and 
from  one  to  three  feet  in  length,  and  have  no 
great  value  as  food  or  for  sport. 

CAB^TJS,     Carpal     Bones.       See    Hand; 
Foot;  Skeleton. 
CABQUINEZ,  kar-ke^nfis,  or  KABQTTENAS, 

kilr-k^nas.  A  strait  in  California  forming  a 
portion  of  the  boimdary  line  between  Contra 
Costa  and  Solano  counties,  and  connecting 
Suisun  and  San  Pablo  bays  (Map:  San  Fran- 
cisco). It  is  7  miles  in  length  and  its  width  in 
some  parts  is  nearly  2  miles.  It  is  navigable  for 
large  vessels.  Benicia  is  on  the  north  and  Mar- 
tinez on  the  south  shore.  The  drainage  from  the 
valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and  the  San  Joaquin 
passes  through  the  strait. 

CABB,  Eugene  Asa  ( 1830— ) .  An  American 
soldier,  bom  in  Erie  County,  N.  Y.  He  gradu- 
ated at  West  Point  in  1850,  entered  the  mounted 
rifles,  and  served  against  the  Indians  until  1861, 
when  he  received  command  of  the  Third  Illinois 
Volunteer  Cavalry.  During  the  Civil  War,  he 
saw  much  service  in  the  Southwest,  and  rose  in 
rank  until,  at  the  close  of  the  war  in  1865,  he 
was  breve tted  major-general  for  gallant  services 
on  the  field.  Subsequently  he  conducted  success- 
ful operations  on  the  frontier,  and  became  colonel 
in  the  regular  service  in  1879,  and  brigadier- 
general  in  1892,  a  rank  which  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  retirement  in  1893. 

CABBy  Joseph  Bradford  (1828-95).  An 
American  soldier,  bom  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  He 
was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Second 
New  York  Volunteers  in  April,  1861,  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War.  took  part  in  the 
engagement  at  Big  Bethel,  served  under  Mc- 
Clellan  throughout  the  Peninsular  campaign, 
and  on  September  7,  1862,  was  promoted  to  be 
brigadier-general  for  gallantry  at  Malvern  Hill. 
He  subsequently  participated  in  the  battles  of 
Fredericksburg  and  Chancelloraville.  commanding 
a  division  during  a  part  of  the  latter;  was  dis- 
tinguished  for   gallantry  at   Gettysburg;    com- 
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nanded  successively  the  Third  Division  of  the 
Fourth  Corps  and  the  Fourth  Division  of  the 
Second  Corps,  and  for  a  time  had  charge  of  the 
defenses  along  the  James  River.  In  June,  1866, 
he  was  bre vetted  major-general  of  volunteers  for 
"gallant  and  meritorious  services  during  the 
war."  After  the  war  he  became  a  manufacturer 
in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  took  an  active  part  in  State 
politics,  being  the  candidate  of  the  Republican 
Party  for  several  oflSces,  and  serving  aa  Secretary 
of  State  from  1879  to  1885. 

CABB,  Joseph  William  Comyns  (1840—). 
An  English  art  critic  and  dramatist,  bom  in 
London.  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Academy,  the  Saturday  Review,  and  the  Eanim' 
iner,  and  became  editor-in-chief  of  the  Illustrated 
Magazine.  He  did  valuable  woric  organizing  ex- 
hibitions of  pictures,  and  became  a  director  of 
the  New  Gallenr  in  Re^nt  Street,  where  so 
many  of  Bume-«fones'8  paintings  were  first  seen. 
As  a  dramatist  he  wrote  Far  from  the  Madding 
Crowd  (1882),  an  adaptation  of  Thomas  Hardy's 
novel;  and  Called  Back  (1884),  with  Hugh  Con- 
way. His  works  on  art  include  Drawings  hy  the 
Old  Masters  (1877) ;  Examples  of  Contemporary 
Art  (1878)  ;  Essays  on  Art  (1883) ;  Pa/pers  on 
Art    (1884);    Modem  Landscape, 

CABB,  LuciEN  (1820—).  An  American 
archseologist,  bom  in  Lincoln  County,  Mo.  From 
1876  to  1894  he  was  assistant  curator  of  the 
Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  With  Professor  N.  S.  Shaler 
of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  he  wrote  Pre- 
historic Remains  of  Kentucky,  Among  his  inde- 
pendent publications  are  The  Mounds  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  an  historical  volume  on  Missouri. 

CABB,  RoBEBT,  Viscount  Rochester,  Earl  of 
Somerset  (  ?  -1645).  The  worthless  favorite 
of  James  I.  of  England.  He  was  a  younger  son 
of  Sir  Thomas  Ker  (Carr),  of  Femiehurst,  Scot- 
land. In  1603  he  followed  the  King  to  England 
in  the  capacity  of  page;  but  he  was  presently  dis- 
charged, retiring  for  a  short  time  to  France.  He 
soon  returned  to  the  Court,  and  in  1604,  at  a 
til  ting-match,  was  thrown  from  his  horse  and 
broke  his  arm  in  presence  of  the  King,  who  was 
attracted  by  his  pleasing  appearance.  James  had 
a  strong  predilection  for  youthful  male  beauty; 
and  besides  he  was  desirous  of  freeing  himself 
from  the  ccmtrol  of  the  Council,  so  that  he 
might  in  effect  become  his  own  minister.  To 
accomplish  this  purpose  an  old  unconstitutional 
instrument  was  employed.  He  substituted  a 
favorite  for  his  constitutional  adviser.  Carr  was 
loaded  with  wealth  and  honors.  In  1607  he  was 
knighted.  Two  years  later  he  received  Raleigh's 
confiscated  manor  of  Sherborne.  He  became  Vis- 
count Rochester  in  1611,  and  Earl  of  Somerset  in 
1613.  He  was  the  sole  medium  of  the  royal  favor 
and  authority,  although  he  was  devoid  of  every 
statesmanlike  quality,  and  had  only  his  good 
looks  and  high  animal  spirits  to  commend  him. 

In  the  meantime  he  became  enamored  of  Lady 
Frances  Howard,  wife  of  the  Earl  of  Essex. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  King  and  her  rela- 
tives, the  Earls  of  Suffolk  and  Northampton, 
heads  of  the  powerful  Howard  family,  Lady 
Frances  succeeded  in  having  her  marriage  with 
Essex  annulled  by  a  special  commission;  and 
soon  thereafter,  on  December  26,  1613,  she  mar- 
ried the  newly  created  Earl  of  Somerset.  The 
lattei^s  influence  had  already  begun  to  wane  be- 


fore that  of  George  Villiers,  when,  in  1615,  the 
murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  who  had  died 
of  poison  in  the  Tower  in  1613,  came  to  light. 
Overbury  had  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Carr, 
then  Viscount  Rochester,  during  the  amorous  in- 
trigue with  Lady  Essex,  who  Uter,  actuated  by 
fear  or  dislike,  determined  to  put  him  out  of  the 
way.  The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Somerset  were 
tried  for  the  murder,  and  both  were  condemned 
to  d^th.  The  Countess  pleaded  guilty;  but  the 
complicity  of  Somerset  in  the  crime  has  never 
been  clearly  established.  Both  received  the  royal 
pardon.  Somerset  lived  in  obscurity  until  his 
death  in  1645.  Consult:  Ranke,  History  of 
England,  Principally,  in  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
Vol.  I.  (Oxford,  1875) ;  Gardiner,  History  of 
England,  Vol.  II.  (London  and  New  York,  1889) ; 
the  latter's  article  in  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,  Vol.  IX.;  and  Archbishop  Abbot, 
The  Case  of  Impotency  ...  in  that  Remark- 
able Tryal  An.  1613,  Between  Robert,  Earl 
of  Essex,  and  Lady  Frances  Hotoard  (London, 
1715)  ;  Amos,  The  Grea4  Oyer  of  Poisoning 
(London,  1846). 

CABB,  Sir  Robebt  (  ?  -1667).  One  of  the 
English  commissioners  to  New  England,  ap- 
pointed by  Charles  II.,  in  1664,  his  associates 
being  Nichols,  Maverick,  and  Cartwright.  Nich- 
ols and  Carr  captured  New  Amsterdam  from  the 
Dutch  in  1664  and  changed  its  name  to  New 
York.  Carr  then  forced  the  Dutch  and  Swedes 
on  the  Delaware  to  capitulate,  and  afterwards 
went  to  Boston,  but  when  he  attempted  to  super- 
fiede  the  constituted  authorities  he  met  with  stub- 
bom  opposition  from  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts, who  refused  to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  commissioners.  Maine,  however,  sub- 
mitted and  was  governed  separately  from  Massa- 
chusetts during  1666-68. 

CABBACCI,  k&r-]^^ch«,  or  CABACCI.  A 
family  of  Bolognese  painters,  founders  of  the 
Bolognese  School  (q.v.).  The  chief  representa- 
tives, LoDOVico,  Agostino,  and  Annibalb, 
worked  and  taught  together;  their  style  is  simi- 
lar, and  they  may  therefore  be  treated  together. 
Lodovico,  the  eldest,  was  bom  in  Bologna,  April 
21,  1555,  the  son  of  a  butcher.  He  studied  there 
under  Prospero  Fontana,  the  Mannerist,  and 
in  Florence  under  Passignano.  In  Florence  he 
also  became  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  Andrea  del  Sarto.  He  was  influenced 
most  of  all  by  Correggio  in  Parma  and  by  his 
pupil  Parmiggianino,  and  in  Venice  he  studied 
chiefly  Veronese  and  Tintoretto.  With  this 
equipment  he  returned  to  Bologna  and  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  guild  of  painters  on  March  23, 
1578.  He  had  in  the  meanwhile  formed  the  ideal 
of  an  art  which  should  unite  the  excellences  of 
the  chief  Italian  schools,  and  associated  with 
himself  the  two  sons  of  his  father's  cousin,  who 
were  to  help  him  carry  it  out. 

Agostino,  the  elder  of  the  two,  was  bom  in 
Bologna,  August  15,  1557,  the  son  of  a  tailor. 
He  was  intended  for  a  goldsmith,  but  upon  Lodo- 
vico's  advice  he  studied  painting  under  Fontana, 
and  engraving  under  Domenico  Tibaldi.  His 
brother  Annibale,  bom  November  3,  1560,  was  to 
be  a  tailor,  but  was  taken  into  Lodovico's  house 
to  learn  painting.  The  latter  sent  both  brothers 
to  Parma  and  Venice  to  study.  Annibale,  in  par- 
ticular, was  impressed  by  Correggio,  and  has 
left  admirable  copies,  now  in  the  Pinacoteca  of 
Parma,  of  that  master's  frescoes  in  the  Tribune 
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of  San  Giovanni.  In  Venice  he  studied  Titian 
and  Veronese,  while  Agostino  became  a  friend 
of  Tintoretto,  and  occupied  himself  chiefly  with 
engraving,  as  a  pupil  of  Comelis  Cort  (q.v.)* 

Upon  their  return  to  Bologna,  in  1582,  Lodo- 
vico,  who  had  attained  prominence,  associated 
them  with  him  in  the  decoration  of  Palazzo 
Fava.  The  subjects  represented  were  "Scenes 
from  the  .^Ineid!*  and  the  "Voyage  of  the  Argo- 
nauts"; and  the  frescoes,  being  first  attempts, 
were  of  no  great  artistic  merit.  But  the  hostile 
criticism  which  they  caused,  especially  by  reason 
of  their  naturalism,  caused  the  Carracci  to  found 
their  famous  academy.  ( See  Bolognese  School 
or  Pauctino.)  They  called  it  the  "Accademia 
de^  Incaroinati"  (i.e.  of  those  on  the  right 
road),  and  endeavored  to  give  their  pupils  |k 
theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  painting, 
instead  of  the  mere  manual  dexterity  of  the 
Mannerists.  Their  means  of  instruction  included 
living  models,  dissection  of  dead  bodies,  plaster 
easts,  the  antique,  drawings  and  engravings  of 
the  great  masters,  lectures  on  perspective  and 
color.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  first  modem  acad- 
emy of  art,  and  it  soon  became  the  most  impor- 
tant in  Italy.  Its  chief  endeavor  was  to  unite 
the  excellences  of  all  Italian  schools  of  the  great 
period.  The  idea  was  originally  Lodovico's,  but 
the  scholarly  Agostino  gave  the  theoretical  and 
antiquarian  instruction.  At  this  period  the  Car- 
racci worked  much  together,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  the  part  of  each  in  the  common  result. 
Their  styles  of  painting  are  very  similar:  good 
drawing,  a  certain  generality  of  type,  and  color 
based  upon  a  study  of  the  Venetians,  and  espe- 
cially of  Correggio.  In  general,  we  can  go  no 
further  than  to  sa^  of  this  loint  work  that  the 
design  and  composition  are  due  to  Agostino,  but 
the  execution  to  the  other  two.  In  1689  they 
finished  their  second  important  work  in  com- 
mon: the  frieze  of  Palazzo  Magnani,  represent- 
ing the  "Story  of  Romulus."  In  their  third  joint 
commission,  the  decoration  of  Palazzo  Sampieri, 
each  painted  the  ceiling  of  a  different  room, 
Lodovico  representing  the  "Battle  of  a  Giant 
with  Zeus";  Agostino,  "Hercules  and  Atlas"; 
and  Annibale,  "Hercules  Encouraged  by  Virtue." 
Thus  we  have  a  basis  for  the  comparison  of  their 
individual  styles.  Lodovico's  art  is  more  virile 
and  grander  in  form  than  that  of  the  others ;  it 
contains  more  pathos,  more  violent  action,  re- 
minding one  somewhat  of  Michelangelo  or  Tin- 
toretto. It  has  traces  of  mannerism,  from  which 
the  others  are  free.  His  coloring  is  derived 
mostly  from  Correggio,  and  is  inferior  to  that  of 
his  cousins.  Agostino's  was  exact  in  drawing, 
harmonious  in  composition,  and  delicate  in  color. 
His  work  is  the  most  refined  of  the  three,  and 
has  greater  intellectual  content;  for  while  his 
learning  chastened  his  art,  it  did  not  interfere 
with  it.  Annibale  was  a  more  facile  painter,  and 
executed  a  far  larger  number  of  pieces.  His 
imagination  was  more  spontaneous,  and  his  art 
more  natural  and  naive.  His  colors  are  fresh 
and  bright,  but  not  so  harmonious  as  those  of 
Agostino. 

These  difiTerences  may  be  studied  even  better 
in  their  separate  works,  in  which  the  Gallery  of 
Bologna  is  richest.  The  earliest  examples  show 
the  influence  of  the  masters  who  were  their 
models,  and  Lodovico's  are  strongly  tinged  with 
mannerism.  His  "Sermon  of  John  the  Baptist" 
{ 1591 ) ,  in  the  Gallery  of  Btlogna,  shows  strong 


naturalistic  tendencies,  while  the  "Vision  of 
Saint  Hyacinth,"  now  in  the  Louvre,  is  a  charm- 
ing combination  of  the  influences  composing  Ec- 
lecticism. In  like  manner,  Annibale's  "Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin"  (Dresden)  and  his  "Pieta" 
(Gallery  of  Parma)  show  the  influence  of  Cor- 
reggio, while  his  "Assumption,"  in  the  Galleiy 
of  Bologna,  reminds  one  of  Veronese.  But  hia 
"Santa  Conversazione"  (Q;^')*  also  in  Bologna, 
is  a  perfect  specimen  of  JSclecticism.  Annibale 
executed  a  larse  number  of  small  compositions 
of  this  description,  charming  in  sentiment  and 
execution.  Among  his  larger  canvases,  the  "Ma- 
donna Appearing  to  Saint  Luke  and  Saint  Cath- 
arine" (1592)  and  the  "Resurrection,"  both  in 
the  Louvre,  and  his  "Saint  Roche  Giving  Alms" 
(Dresden),  show  his  highest  development  in  oil 
painting.  His  "Three  Marys"  in  Castle  Howard 
(Yorkshire)  shows  a  wonderful  pathos  of  grief. 

Agostino  was  more  occupied  with  engraving 
than  with  painting.  In  1589  he  engraved  Tinto- 
retto's "Crucifixion"  in  the  Suola  di  San  Rocco 
with  such  success  that , Tintoretto  himself  pro- 
nounced the  engraving  better  than  the  original. 
Agostino  was  fond  of  living  in  Venice,  where 
his  poetic  and  scholarly  gifts  were  much  appre- 
ciated, and  where  his  son  was  bom.  Upon  hia 
return  to  Bologna  he  devoted  himself  anew  to 
painting.  His  celebrated  "Last  Communion  of 
Saint  t^rome,"  painted  for  the  Church  of  San 
Michele  in  Bosco,  now  in  the  Pinacoteca  of  Bo- 
logna, dates  from  1592.  Though  surpassed  in 
some  respects  bv  Domenichino's  picture  of  the 
same  subject,  which  was  modeled  upon  it,  thia 
composition  is  a  masterpiece  of  careful  drawing, 
delicate  color,  and  truthfulness  of  expression. 
His  "Adulteress  Before  Christ,"  painted  some- 
what later,  is  also  excellent  in  color  and  in 
action,  and  has  a  fine  architectural  background. 

Not  the  least  among  the  achievements  of  the 
Carracci  was  the  revival  of  the  landscape  (q.v.). 
They  treated  it  not  only  as  a  background  for 
figure-painting,  as  their  predecessors  had  done^ 
but  as  an  independent  subject,  in  which  the  fig- 
ures were  accessories,  thus  becoming  the  origina- 
tors of  the  modem  landscape,  and  the  true 
predecessors  of  Gaspard  Dughet  and  Claude  Lor- 
rain  (q.v.).  This  was  done  by  Agostino,  and. 
especially  by  Annibale,  who  excelled  in  this 
work.  His  landscapes  may  be  found  in  the  gal- 
leries of  Paris,  Saint  Petersburg,  Madrid,  Flor- 
ence, and  especially  in  the  Palazzo  Doria-Pam- 
fili,  Rome. 

In  1697  the  Carracci  were  invited  to  undertake 
the  most  famous  and  extensive  of  their  works, 
the  decoration  of  the  gallery  of  the  Faraese  Palace 
in  Rome.  After  arranging  the  business  details, 
Lodovico  returned  to  Bologna,  leaving  the  execu- 
tion of  the  work  to  his  cousins.  Agostino,  as- 
sisted by  Monsignore  Agucchi,  determined  the 
composition.  The  subject  was  mythological,  and 
represented  the  "Power  of  Love"  over  the  strong, 
the  proud,  the  chaste— over  the  universe.  The 
*■  frescoes  show  the  influence  of  the  Roman  School, 
especiallv  of  Raphael;  the  disposition  of  space 
is  modeled  upon  Michelangelo's  ceiling  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel.  They  are  admirable  pieces  of 
decoration,  the  ornamental  portion  being  partic- 
ularly good.  Agostino  executed  the  two  princi- 
j)al  pictures  of  the  long  walls,  the  **Triumph  of 
Galatea"  and  the  "Rape  of  Cephalus  "  his  chief 
works  in  fresco-painting — ^both  excellent  compo- 
sitions, rich  and  symmetrical  in  line,  fresh  and 
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bright  in  color.  Except  a  few  subjects  painted 
after  his  designs  by  his  pupils,  Annibale  did  the 
remaining  frescoes,  which  occupied  him  until 
1604.  This  is  unquestionably  his  best  fresco 
work;  his  bright  and  fanciful  naturalism  is 
everywhere  present.  Among  the  best  of  these 
are  the  admirable  genre  pieces  "Juno  with  the 
Girdle  of  Graces  Before  Jupiter,"  "Diana  and 
Endymion,"  "Venus  and  Anchises,"  and  the  "Tri- 
umph of  Bacchus."  Annibale  also  decorated  the 
ceiling  of  an  adjoining  room  with  mythological 
subjects,  but  this  work  is  not  as  good  as  that  in 
the  gallery. 

Agostino  was  compelled  by  the  jealousy  or  ill 
will  of  his  brother  to  leave  Rome,  but  he  was 
provided  for  by  the  Famesi  in  Parma,  where 
Ihike  Ranuccio  protected  him.  He  several  times 
portrayed  the  Duke,  but  his  chief  work,  there 
was  the  frescoes  of  the  Palazzo  del  Giardino, 
four  mythological  love  scenes.  He  lived  to  com- 
plete only  three.  The  quarrel  with  his  brother 
and  his  enforced  withdrawal  from  Rome  had  de- 
stroyed his  bright  spirits.  After  an  apoplectic 
stroke  he  withdrew  to  a  Capuchin  monastery, 
where  he  died,  March  22,  1602.  In  his  many- 
sided  talent  he  resembles  the  greatest  masters  of 
the  Renaissance.  In  addition  to  being  a  painter, 
he  was  a  poet  and  scholar  of  high  repute.  As 
an  engraver  he  stands  in  the  very  first  rank  of 
Italian  artists.  His  work  is  similar  to  that  of 
his  master,  Comelis  Cort,  but  shows  more  free- 
dom and  versatility.  He  excels  in  correctness  of 
design  and  in  beauty  of  execution,  and  his  fig- 
ures are  very  expressive.  He  executed  about  278 
plates  in  all,  largely  from  his  own  designs,  and 
after  the  great  Italian  masters. 

After  finishing  the  frescoes  in  the  Famese  Pal- 
ace, Annibale  sunk  into  a  deep  melancholy  and 
sickness,  brought  on,  it  is  said,  because  of  disap- 
pointment over  the  small  sum  of  money  which  he 
received  for  that  great  work — 500  crowns  in  all. 
His  illness  prevented  him  from  executing  the 
more  remunerative  commissions  which  were  of- 
fered him,  and  after  a  brief  journey  to  Naples, 
where  the  murderous  local  artists  much  annoyed 
him,  he  died,  Juljr  15,  1609.  He  was  accorded 
the  honor  of  burial  in  the  Pantheon,  near  the 
resting-place  of  Raphael. 

Meanwhile  Lodovico  remained  head  of  the 
academy  in  Bologna,  busily  en^ged  in  teaching 
and  in  executing  a  number  of  his  most  important 
works.  In  1604  and  1605  he  decorated,  with  his 
pupils,  the  large  court  of  the  monastery  Santa 
Maria  in  Bosco,  near  Bologna,  with  frescoes 
from  the  lives  of  Saint  Benedict  and  Saint  Ce- 
cilia. The  seven  frescoes  which  he  himself  exe- 
cuted are  admirable  pieces  of  decoration,  and 
although  much  defaced,  they  may  be  studied 
from  the  engravings  of  Giovannini  (Bologna, 
1696)  or  Zanotti  (ib.,  1776).  For  the  Cathedral 
of  Piacenza  he  painted,  in  1608  and  1609,  two 
large  canvases  representing  the  "Burial  of 
Mary,"  which  are  now  in  the  Galleria  Famese, 
Parma,  and  a  series  of  fine  frescoes :  in  the  sanc- 
tuary, "Choruses  of  Angels"  and  a  "Lirabus," 
and  in  the  arch  over  the  tribune,  "Angels  Strew- 
ing Flowers,"  the  latter  work  almost  equaling 
Correggio  in  charm.  Between  1609  and  his  death 
he  executed  other  important  canvases,  among 
which  is  the  "Conversion  of  Saint  Paul,"  in  the 
Munich  Gallery.  His  last  works  were  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Bolosma,  and  a  slight  mistake  in 
his  fresco  of  the  "Annunciation,"  which  he  was 


not  permitted  to  rectify,  so  troubled  him  tliat  it 
brought  on  a  fever,  which  resulted  in  his  death 
on  November  13,  1619.  He  was  buried  with 
great  splendor,  noblemen  of  the  city  bearing  his 
body  to  the  tomb,  for  he  was  greatly  beloved  as 
a  modest,  just,  and  unselfish  man. 

Antoxio  Mabziale  Cabbaoci  ( 1583-1618) » 
painter,  was  a  natural  son  of  Agostino,  upon 
whom  the  family  placed  great  hopes,  which  were 
thwarted  by  his  early  death.  He  studied  under 
his  father  and  uncle,  and  his  art  resembles 
theirs.  His  chief  works  in  fresco  were  in  the 
Church  of  San  Bartolommeo  del  Isola  (Rome), 
but  have  been  ruined  by  time  and  restornt^o". 
His  chief  canvas  is  "llie  Flood,"  now  in  the 
Louvre. 

.  Consult :  Bolognonini-Amorini,  Le  vite  di  Lo- 
dovico, Agostino,  Annibale  ed  aliri  dei  Caracci 
(Bologna,  1842),  and  the  works  cited  for  Bouo- 
ONESE  School  op  Painting,  especially  that  of 
Janitscheck. 

CABRAaEEN,  k&r^r&-g6n  (so  called  from 
Carragheen  in  Ireland),  Cabbageen  Moss,  Sea- 
Moss,  or  Ibish  Moss.  A  seaweed,  or  rather 
several  species  of  seaweed,  used  both  medicinally 
and  as  an  article  of  food.  The  use  of  these  sea- 
weeds appears  to  have  been  originally  confined 
to  the  peasantry  of  the  coasts  of  Ireland.  They 
are,  however,  found  on  the  rocky  seashores  of 
most  parts  of  Europe,  and  of  the  eastern  shores 
of  North  America,  large  quantities  being  snthered 
for  market  on  the  Massachusetts  coast.  The  spe- 
cies which  principally  constitutes  the  carrageen 
of  commerce  is  Chondrus  crispus,  of  which  the 
varieties  are  remarkably  numerous.  It  is  2  to  12 
inches  long,  branched  by  repeated  forking,  carti- 
laginous, fiexible,  reddish-brown.  After  being 
collected,  carrageen  is  washed,  bleached  by  ex- 
posure to  the  sun,  dried,  and  packed  for  the 
market.  The  chief  nutrients  are  carbohdyrates, 
though  more  or  less  nitrogenous  material  is  also 
present,  as  well  as  small  amounts  of  other  nutri- 
ents. When  treated  for  ten  minutes  with  cold 
water,  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  of 
carrageen  to  three  pints  of  water,  and  then 
boiled  and  strained,  it  yields,  with  or  without 
spices,  a  very  pleasant  drink.  With  a  larger 
proportion  of  carrageen,  a  thickish  liquid  or 
mucilage  is  obtained;  and  on  boiling  down  this 
decoction,  and  cooling,  a  stiff  jelly  is  procured. 
Milk  may  be  employed,  instead  of  water,  in  the 
preparation  of  the  various  decoctions;  and  with 
the  stronger  one,  along  with  sugar  and  spices, 
when  cooled  in  a  mold,  a  kind  of  blanc  mange 
is  obtained.  Gelatin  is  manufactured  from  sea- 
moss.  Other  edible  marine  algw  are  dulse,  or 
dylisk  {Rhodymenia  palmata)  ;  sloke,  or  laver 
{Porphyra  lacinata)  ;  tangle  {Laminaria  digi^ 
tata),  and  many  Japanese  species. 

CABBABA,  kar-ra'rfi.  A  city  of  north  lUly. 
in  the  Province  of  Massa  e  Carrara,  3  miles  from 
the  little  seaport  of  Avenza,  which  is  32  miles 
north  of  Pisa,  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  the  mar- 
ble hills  to  which  it  owes  its  celebrity  (Map: 
Italy,  E  3).  From  400  quarries,  4500  workmen 
cut  and  ship  more  than  $1,000,000  worth  of  mar- 
ble yearly,  and  600  quarries  in  the  neighborhood 
help  to  swell  the  total.  The  finest  and  whitest 
Italian  marble,  of  which  the  most  valuable  varie- 
ties are  Polvaccio,  Bettogli,  and  Crestola,  is 
found  in  the  valley  of  Torano,  although  in  recent 
years  the  bluish  marble  of  Bardiglio  has  come 
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into  favor.  The  Romans,  whose  tools  are  fre- 
quently discovered^  called  the  stone  Marmor  lu- 
nense,  from  the  city  of  Luni,  whose  ruins  are 
north  of  Avenza.  Many  foreign  as  well  as  Ital- 
ian sculptors  have  studied  in  Carrara  to  save 
the  expense  of  transportation  of  marble  in  the 
rough.  The  United  States  is  represented  by  a 
consular  agent.  Most  of  the  buildings  are  of 
marble,  and  the  churches  of  Sant'  Andrea  (Thir- 
teenth Century)  and  of  the  Madonna  delle  Gra- 
cie  have  magnificent  marble  statues  of  Rossi, 
Garibaldi,  and  Mazzini.  There  is  a  museum 
containing  numerous  statues  and  Roman  antiqui- 
ties, and  also  an  academy  of  sculpture  instituted 
by  Napoleon.  Most  of  the  marble  is  shipped 
via  Avenza,  which  has  a  small  harbor  and  near 
which  is  a  Fourteenth  Century  castle  of  Castruc- 
cio  Castracani,  with  bold  round  towers  and 
pinnacles.    Population  (commune),  1901,  42,097. 

CABBABA,  klr-ra'rA,  Francesco  (1805-88). 
An  Italian  writer  on  criminal  law,  bom  in 
Lucca.  He  became  an  instructor  in  criminal 
law  at  the  University  of  Pisa,  was  a  deputy  in 
1865-70,  and  a  Senator  from  1876.  He  was  a 
steadfast  opponent  of  punishment  by  death.  His 
most  important  work  is  Programma  del  corao 
di  diriito  crifninale  (13  vols.,  1879-86).  His 
other  publications  include  Opuscoli  di  diritto 
criminale  (7  vols.,  1878-80),  and  Lineamenti  di 
pratica  legialativa  penale  (2d  ed.,  1882). 

CABBATBACA  (kftr'r&-trrk&)  SPBINOS. 
A  health  resort  of  Prescott  County,  Ontario, 
Canada,  on  the  Ottawa  River,  40  miles  east  of 
Ottawa  (Map:  Ontario,  H  2).  It  is  much  fre- 
quented for  the  beneficial  alterative  effects  of  its 
mineral  springs. 

CABB^,  kA'rd',  Michel  ( 1819-72 ) .  A  French 
dramatist,  bom  in  Paris.  In  1841  he  published 
a  volume  of  verse,  Folles  rimes  et  poemea,  which 
was  followed  by  several  dramas,  including  La 
jeunease  de  Luther  (with  Od^on,  1843)  and 
Soaramoucfie  et  Paacariel  (1847).  After  1849  he 
collaborated  with  Jules  Barbier  in  the  composi- 
tion of  numerous  comedies,  and  librettos  for 
vaudevilles  and  operas.  Their  joint  productions 
include  Galath4e  (1852) ;  Le  pardon  de  Ploermel 
(1859)  ;  Faust  et  Marguerite  (1850)  ;  La  reine 
de  Saba  (1862);  and  Mignon  (1862).  With 
others  he  wrote  the  librettos  of  Van  Dyck  d  Lon- 
dres  (1848,  with  Narrey)  ;  Lalla-Rouck  (1862, 
with  Hippolyte  Lucas)  ;  and  Le  tourhillon 
(1867,  with  Raimond  Deslandes). 

CABBEL,  k&'r^K,  Nicolas  Abmand  (1800- 
^6).  A  French  journalist  and  republican  leader. 
He  was  bom  in  Rouen,  was  educated  in  the  mili- 
tary school  of  Saint  Cyr,  and  served  for  some 
years  in  the  army.  He  then  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  became  the  secretary  of  Augustin  Thierry.  In 
1830,  in  connection  with  Thiers  and  Mignet,  he 
became  editor  of  the  "Nationalt  the  most  spirited 
and  able  of  the  journals  opposed  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Charles  X.  His  colleagues  having  en- 
tered the  Government  of  Louis  Philippe,  he  was 
left  to  conduct  the  'National  himself,  which  he 
did  with  a  spirit  and  a  freedom  such  as  had  not 
been  witnessed  in  France  for  many  years.  His 
attacks  on  more  than  one  occasion  checked  the 
arbitrary  power  the  Government  attempted  to 
exercise,  and  gained  for  him  the  admiration  and 
esteem  of  the  popular  party.  Government  perse- 
cutions followed  bis  outspokenness,  and  neavy 
fines  were  laid  upon  him;  but  these  were  paid 
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by  public  subscription,  and  each  conviction  only 
made  his  journal  more  popular.  Carrel,  however, 
dreaded  a  revolution  as  much  as  he  hat£d  despo- 
tism, and  had  no  sympathy  with  many  of  those 
who  looked  up  to  him  as  a  leader.  He  was 
mortally  wounded  in  a  duel  with  Emile  de  Gi- 
rardin,  who  had  made  a  violent  attack  on  his  per- 
sonal character.  His  principal  articles  were  repub- 
lished by  Littr^,  under  the  title  (Euvrea  politiques 
et  littdrairea  (5  vols.,  1864-58). 

CABBEffO,  kilr-rft'nyA,  Tebesa  (1853-).  A 
Venezuelan  pianist,  bom  in  Caracas.  She  stud- 
ied first  under  her  father,  who  was  an  amateur 
musician,  and  in  1862  appeared  at  a  concert  in 
New  York,  where  she  attracted  the  attention  of 
Gottschalk,  who  taught  her  his  own  compositions. 
Later  she  was  a  pupil  of  Mathias  in  Paris.  She 
has  played  with  great  success  in  the  chief  cities 
of  Europe  and  the  United  States.  Carrefio  mar- 
ried and  was  divorced  from  Emile  Sauret,  the 
violinist,  the  baritone  Tagliapietra,  and  Eugene 
d'Albert,  the  pianist.  In  1902  she  married  the 
younger  brotner  of  her  second  husband.  A 
woman  of  many  talents,  she  has  composed  a 
string  quartet,  piano  pieces  of  the  salon  order, 
and  tne  Venezuelan  national  hymn ;  she  has  won 
admiration  as  a  concert  singer,  and,  while  man- 
aging an  opera  company,  successfully  wielded 
the  bflton  during  the  absence  of  the  conductor. 
The  chief  traits  of  her  playing  are  brilliancy, 
dash,  and  masculine  vigor,  for  which  she  gained 
the  appellation  of  'the  Valkyr  of  the  piano.'  The 
softer  qualities  are  not  greatly  in  evidence,  but 
her  intellectual  grasp  and  breadth  of  interpreta- 
tion place  her  among  the  greatest  living  pianists 
of  both  sexes. 

CABBEflO  DE  MIBANDA,  d&  m6-rftnMA, 
JiTAN  (1614-86).  A  Spanish  painter,  born  at 
Aviles,  in  Asturias.  He  studied  in  Madrid  under 
Pedro  de  Las  Cuevas  and  Bartolom6  Roman,  and 
became  Court  painter  to  Philip  IV.  and  Charles 
II.  He  is  praised  for  his  design  and  his  color, 
which  is  surpassed  only  by  Murillo.  He  left 
many  pictures,  most  of  which  are  in  the  galleries 
and  churches  of  Spain.  With  Francisco  Rizi  he 
painted  the  cupola  of  San  Antonio  de  los  Por- 
tugueses, and  a  celebrated  "Magdalen"  at  the 
(Convent  de  las  Recogidas. 

CABBEB,  kUr^rSr,  Luioi  (1801-50).  An  Ital- 
ian poet.  Abandoning  the  law  for  literature,  he 
supported  himself  for  a  time  as  proof-reader  and 
typesetter  in  a  printing-office,  but  later  became 
successively  secretary  of  the  Istituto  Veneto,  pro- 
fessor of  belles-lettres  in  the  Scuola  Tecnica,  and 
director  of  the  Museo  Correr.  Ill  health,  aggravat- 
ed by  unfortunate  domestic  relations,  resulted  in 
his  death  at  the  age  of  49.  Carrer*s  literary  zeal 
and  activity  bore  fruit  in  many  different  fields. 
His  prose  writings  include  a  study  of  the  life  and 
writings  of  Goldoni,  and  a  valuable  biography  of 
Foscolo.  He  planned  an  ambitious  Bt6Itofeca  claa- 
sica  of  the  best  Italian  writers,  to  be  complete  in 
one  hundred  dainty  volumes.  Of  these  only  twenty- 
seven  were  published,  but  they  were  praised  for 
wise  selection  and  the  excellence  of  their  intro- 
ductions. Carrer's  poems  include  ballads,  hymns, 
idylls,  odes,  sonnets,  epigrams,  and  tragedies.  In 
forms  of  verse,  he  adhered  to  classic  models,  and 
was  a  close  follower  of  Foscolo;  in  the  choice 
of  subjects,  he  approached  more  nearly  to  the 
romanticists.  His  most  successful  poems  are  in 
the  form  of  odes  and  ballads.    His  most  widely 
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read  work  is  L*anello  di  aette  gemme,  in  which  he 
tells  in  verse  the  history  and  daily  life  of  Venice. 
A  collection  of  his  prose  works,  Prose,  appeared 
in  1855,  his  Odi  politiche  e  sonetti  in  1868.  For 
his  biography,  consult:  Veludo  (Venice,  1851)  ; 
Venanzio  (Venice,  1854) ;  and  Crespan  (Venice, 
1869). 

CABBEBA,  kar-ra^r&,  Jos£  Miguel  de  ( 1785- 
1821).  A  Chilean  politician  and  revolutionist, 
the  first  President  of  Chile,  bom  in  Santiago  de 
Chile.  He  served  in  Europe  in  the  Spanish 
Army,  rose  to  the  rank  of  major,  went  to  Chile 
upon  the  outbreak  there  of  the  revolutionary 
movement,  and  became  a  member  of  the  junta 
formed  on  September  10,  1810.  Dissatisfied  with 
the  methods  of  the  first  Congress,  which  had  con- 
vened on  July  4,  1811,  he  established  a  new  gov- 
ernment, and  with  the  support  of  the  army,  him- 
self usurped  the  Presidency.  On  December  2, 
1811,  he  dissolved  the  Congress,  and  thenceforth 
ruled  as  a  military  dictator.  In  1813  he  was 
forcibly  removed  from  authority  by  the  Junta, 
which  appointed  Bernardo  0*Higgins  to  succeed 
him.  This  change  he  bitterly  resisted,  and  al- 
though he  made  pretense  of  codperating  with 
O'Higgins  at  the  battle  of  Rancagua  (October  1 
and  2,  1814),  he  really  rendered  that  officer  no 
assistance.  He  then  fled  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
thence  to  the  United  States.  In  1816  he  returned 
to  Buenos  Ayres,  where  he  organized  an  outlaw 
band,  and  sought  to  arouse  a  revolution  against 
the  Government.  He  was  finally  captured,  and 
was  executed  at  Mendoza,  September  5,  1821. 

CABBEBAy  Rafael  (1814-65).*  A  Guate- 
malan revolutionist  and  politician.  He  was  of 
Indian  and  negro  descent  and  entirely  without 
education.  He  first  came  into  prominence  in 
1837,  when  he  succeeded  in  placing  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  band  of  insurgents  against  Morazan 
and  the  Federalists.  In  1838  he  captured  the  city 
of  Guatemala,  and  in  1830  again  held  it  by  force. 
In  1847  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Republic, 
and  in  1861  was  reelected  for  life.  He  was  sup- 
ported by  the  landed  proprietors  and  the  Church 
party,  and  recalled  the  Jesuits,  who  had  been 
excluded  for  nearly  a  century.  He  always  op- 
posed the  federation  of  the  Central  American 
States,  and  was  a  thorough-going  absolutist. 
In  1863  he  made  war  on  Salvador,  took  the 
capital,  and  expelled  the  President. 

CABBEBA,  Valentino  (1834—).  An  Ital- 
ian dramatist,  bom  in  Turin.  Until  his  retire- 
ment from  office  in  1878,  he  was  connected  with 
the  Italian  customs  department.  His  earliest 
notable  success  was  the  comedy  La  quaderina  di 
Nanni  (1870),  an  interesting  depiction  of  life  in 
Florence.  The  long  list  of  his  works  includes  fur- 
ther Oalateo  nuovisfdmo  (1875)  ;  Bastoni  fra  le 
ruote  (1884);  and  La  filosofia  di  Oiannina 
(1886).  A  collective  edition  appeared  in  Turin 
in  1887-90  (4  vols.). 

CABBIAGOU,  kflr'r^&-k?53'.  One  of  the  Brit- 
ish West  Indies,  belonging  to  the  Grenadine  group 
of  the  Windward  Islands  (q.v.)  (Map:  West 
Indies,  R  8).  It  lies  nearly  20  miles  northeast 
of  the  island  of  Grenada,  and  is  7  miles  long  by 
about  3  miles  wide.  Population,  about  3000. 
Cotton  is  the  chief  product. 

CABBIAGE  (OF.  cartage,  from  carter,  to 
carry,  from  Lat.  carrus,  car,  from  Ir.  carry  car). 
A  wheeled  vehicle  of  any  kind.  The  word  is  com- 
monly used  in  a  more  restricted  sense  to  apply  to 


vehicles  for  carrying  persons  as  distinguished 
from  those  for  carrying  freight;  in  this  article, 
however,  the  term  is  used  in  its  broader  sense. 
Probably  the  first  instrument  employed  for  draw- 
ing burdens  was  the  sUdge,  In  Egypt,  where 
we  have  the  earliest  recorded  development  of  the 
arts,  we  find  sledges  pictured  upon  the  monu- 
ments. For  the  conveyance  of  enormous  loads, 
such  as  the  blocks  required  for  the  Egyptian 
monuments,  rollers  must  also  have  been  used. 
Possibly  it  was  the  combination  of  the  sledge 
and  roller  which  formed  the  first  rude  carriage. 
The  next  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  carriage 
would  be  the  substitution  of  wheels  connected  by 
an  axle  for  the  rollers  extending  all  the  way 
across  the  box  or  platform.  As  the  rollers  were 
simply  hewn  tree-tnmks,  so  the  first  wheels  were 
thin  slices  cut  transversely  from  these  trunks 
and  connected  by  another  of  much  smaller  diam- 
eter. These  primitive  wheels  revolved  with  their 
axles,  like  the  wheels  of  railway  trucks.  The 
next  step  in  advance  was  to  mount  the  two 
wheels  so  that  they  revolved  on  their  axle,  while 
the  latter  either  remained  fixed,  or  moved  from 
side  to  side  only,  in  a  horizontal  plane.  Another 
marked  improvement  was  the  substitution  of 
wheels  with  spokes  for  the  clumsy  solid  wheels. 
The  use  of  vehicles  drawn  by  animals  was  prob- 
ably introduced  very  soon  aiter  the  domestica- 
tion of  the  horse  and  ox.  (See  Cast.)  How 
rapidly  the  various  improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  vehicles  were  made  is  uncer- 
tain; but  they  must  have  been  completed  at  a 
very  early  period  in  the  history  of  civilization. 
In  the  writings  of  Homer  and  in  the  early  books 
of  the  Bible,  the  terma  naves,  felloes,  tires,  and 
spokes  are  used.  Covers  are  said  to  have  been 
introduced  by  the  Etruscans.  Homer  tells  us 
that  Hera's  car  was  suspended  by  cords,  so  as  to 
decrease  the  jolting.  In  the  later  Roman  car- 
riages the  seat  was  sometimes  placed  on  long 
poles,  midway  between  the  wheels,  to  lessen  the 

i'ar,  on  much  the  same  plan  as  the  modem  buck- 
»oard.  During  the  Middle  Ages  vehicles  were 
slung  upon  leather  straps  for  the  same  purpose. 
Steel  springs  were  not  introduced  until  about 
1700,  and  the  elliptic  spring  was  invented  in 
1804. 

The  simplest  and  earliest  form  of  wheeled 
vehicle  was  the  cart,  or  two-wheeled  carriage. 
To  its  axle  a  pole  was  secured  when  it  was 
destined  to  be  drawn  by  two  animals,  or  a  pair 
of  shafts  when  it  wad  to  be  drawn  by  one  animal. 
The  chariots  of  ancient  times,  however  elabo- 
rately ornamented,  were  of  this  simple  construc- 
tion. These  chariots  were  used  for  war,  for  state 
purposes,  for  races,  and  for  hunting;  they  were 
rarely  used  simply  as  a  means  of  conveyance. 
War  chariots  were  often  armed  with  wytheR, 
and  on  their  sides  were  cases  to  hold  the  bow, 
sheafs  of  arrows,  and  other  weapons  of  war. 
The  bodies  of  chariots  were  small,  usually  hold- 
ing but  two  persons..  They  were  open  for  en- 
trance at  the  back  and  had  no  seats.  At  first 
the  wheels  were  very  low,  from  3  to  4  feet  in 
diameter.  As  the  chariot  was  adopted  by  differ- 
ent nations  its  primitive  form  was  greatly 
changed.  The  wheels  were  enlarged,  it  was  made 
to  hold  many  persons,  and  finally  four  wheels 
were  used.  Little  remained  of  the  original 
chariot  but  its  name. 

The  chariot  used  by  the  Britons  at  the  time 
of  the  Roman  Conquest  possessed  certain  char- 
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acteristics  which  commended  it  to  the  conquerors. 
It  was  on  higher  wheels  than  the  Roman  chariot, 
and  was  entered  at  the  front  instead  of  the  back. 
The  pole>  instead  of  sloping  upward  to  the  horses' 
necks,  went  horizontally  out  between  their  bodies 
and  was  so  broad  that  the  driver  could  stand  on 
it,  and,  if  necessary,  drive  his  horses  from  its 
outer  end.  But  the  most  striking  peculiarity  of 
this  chariot  was  that  it  possessed  a  seat.  Cicero 
wrote  to  a  friend  in  Britain  that  there  appeared 
very  little  worth  bringing  away  from  Britain 
except  the  chariots,  of  which  he  wished  his  friend 
to  bring  him  away  one  as  a  pattern.  This  form 
of  chariot,  called  by  the  Romans  the  eaaedum, 
from  having  a  seat,  became  very  popular  in 
Rome,  and  a  diminutive  form  of  the  vehicle,  with 
still  larger  wheels,  was  adopted  for  the  convey- 
ance of  dispatches  over  the  public  roads.  This 
carriage,  called  the  cisium,  resembled  the  modem 

gig* 

In  the  National  Museum  in  Washington  is  an 
interesting  series  of  models  showing  the  develop- 
ment of  wheeled  vehicles  from  the  simplest  and 
most  primitive  forms.  Among  these  models  is  a 
reproduction  of  an  Egyptian  chariot,  based  on  a 
wheel  and  forked  •  brace,  which  were  found  at 
Basliur  by  H.  Abbot,  and  are  now  in  the  museum 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  New  York.  The 
wheel  has  six  spokes  with  slots  near  the  hub, 
through  which  to  run  a  rope  to  secure  the  spokes 
more,  firmly.  The  felloe  is  in  six  pieces  with 
scarfed  joints.  The  tire  of  wood,  also  with 
scarfed  joints,  is  attached  to  the  felloe  with  a 
lacing  of  thongs.  Near  the  reproduction  of  this 
ancient  vehicle  stands  a  miniature  child's  coach, 
or  haahkir,  used  in  Russia,  which  is  probably 
the  oldest  surviving  type  of  vehicle  still  in 
use.  The  wheels  are  of  solid  wood,  through  the 
centre  of  which  holes  are  pierced  by  burning.  In 
these  holes  is  inserted  a  forked  stick,  which 
serves  both  as  tongue  or  pole  and  axle.  The 
covered  body  of  the  vehicle  is  made  from  the 
bark  of  trees  sewn  together.  Another  example, 
showing  how  the  development  of  the  arts  repeats 
itself  among  different  peoples,  is  given  in  the 
two  full-sized  carts  on  exhibition  in  the  museum. 
The  first  of  these  is  a  caretta  oi*  ox-cart  which 
is  used  by  the  Pueblo  and  other  tribes  of  Indians 
of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  as  well  as  in  parts 
of  Spain,  from  which  country  it  was  introduced 
into  America.  The  wheels,  which  are  3  feet  7 
inches  in  diameter,  are  solidly  built  up  of  three 
pieces  of  thick  timber,  held  together  by  dowels 
of  wood.  At  the  centre  of  the  wheel  the  wood  is 
left  thicker  to  form  the  hub.  The  wheels  revolve 
on  an  axle  7  feet  11  inches  long,  to  which  a 
tongue  8  feet  11  inches  long  is  attached.  A  tall 
frame  is  constructed  of  li^t  bows.  No  seat  is 
provided.  The  second  example  of  primitive 
wagon  construction  is  the  Red  River  cart,  which 
is  built  and  used  by  the  half-breeds  of  British 
North  America.  These  carts  are  constructed  en- 
tirely of  wood,  including  the  axles  and  tires. 
Each  consists  of  a  light  frame,  poised  on  an  axle 
connecting  two  strong  wheels.  These  wheels  are 
5  feet  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  consist  of  12 

rkes  and  6  felloes.  The  native  driver  sits  on 
bottom  plank  of  the  cart,  and  as  the  bed  of 
.the  vehicle  is  lower  than  the  shafts,  his  heels  are 
higher  than  his  hips.  Over  the  top  of  this  cart 
the  native  straps  a  hide  and  makes  of  it  a  tent. 
Underneath  it  he  straps  the  same  hide  and  con- 
torts his  vehicle  into  a  boat  by  means  of  which 


he  crosses  streams.  Huge  trains  of  these  carts 
are  used  for  carrying  produce  over  the  northern 
plains,  as  they  are  the  chief  means  of  land  trans- 
portation. 

Four-wheeled  carriages  forjthe  conveyance  of 
heavy  loads  were  used  by  the  civilized  nations 
of  antiquity,  but  they  are  probably  of  more  re- 
cent origin  than  the  two-wheeled  vehicles.  Hero- 
dotus tells  us  that  the  Scythians  used  a  four- 
wheeled  vehicle,  consisting  of  a  rough  platform 
on  which  was  placed  a  covering  like  a  beehive, 
composed  of  basket  work  and  skins.  This  cover 
they  removed  from  the  wagon  and  used  for  a 
tent.  The  Romans  had  many  varieties  of  four- 
wheeled  vehicles.  The  earliest  forms  seem  to 
have  been  used  for  agricultural  purposes,  for 
carrying  loads  of  general  merchandise,  and  for 
the  conveyance  of  images  and  vestal  virgins  in 
religious  processions.  Sir  William  Gell;  in  his 
work  on  Pompeii,  describes  a  wine-cart,  which 
is  a  four-wheeled  wagon  with  an  arch  in  the 
centre  for  the  front  wheels  to  turn  under.  Dur- 
ing the  later  days  of  the  Roman  Empire  chariots 
were  mounted  upon  four  wheels,  and  were  so 
luxuriously  equipped,  even  when  owned  by  pri- 
vate citizens,  that  sumptuary  laws  were  pro* 
mulgated  limiting  the  extent  of  their  decora- 
tions. It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
among  the  civilized  nations  of  ancient  times,  as 
among  modem  Oriental  nations,  litters  were 
used  for  the  conveyance  of  persons  from  place 
to  place.  These  litters  were  supported  by  poles, 
and  were  borne  either  by  mules  {haatemce)  or 
by  men  {lectic<D).  Their  popularity  imdoubt- 
edly  retarded  the  development  of  pleasure  car- 
riages. 

During  the  Dark  Ages  carriages  fell  into  dis- 
use. The  old  Roman  roads,  which  had  made 
their  use  possible,  were  ruined  either  wilfully 
or  by  neglect,  and  riding  upon  the  backs  of 
horses  and  mules  was  the  only  alternative  for 
those  who  did  not  go  on  foot.  Even  goods  were 
conveyed  chiefly  in  huge  panniers  hung  on  the 
sides  of  strong  draught  animals.  Gradually  the  use 
of  carriages  was  revived,  at  first  by  royalty  and 
the  nobility,  and  later  by  the  families  of  wealthy 
citizens.  Chie  of  the  earliest  of  these  vehicles' 
was  the  whirlicotef  or  cot  upon  wheels.  King. 
Richard  II.  and  his  mother  rode  in  a  whirli- 
cote  in  1380,  when  she  was  ill.  The  caretta  was- 
another  vehicle  often  mentioned  in  mediteval* 
literature.  It  seems  to  have  been  simply  a 
highly  ornamented  two-wheeled  cart,  the  de- 
scendant of  the  ancient  chariot.  During  the 
Fifteenth  Century  these  were  very  popular  on 
the  Continent,  and  in  Germany  an  edict  was- 
issued  forbidding  their  use,  "because  the  useful 
discipline  and  skill  in  riding  has  been  almost 
lost."  About  the-  commencement  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century  the  art  of  coach-making  assumed! 
great  importance  in  Continental  Europe.  (See 
Coach.)  It  was  in  the  construction  of  coaches, 
to  enable  them  to  turn  in  a  shorter  space,  that 
the  custom  arose  of  making  the  front  wheels 
smaller  than  the  hind  wheels.  With  their  intro- 
duction, also,  began  the  use  of  leather  springs. 
Carriages  were  not  introduced  into  England  until 
long  after  they  had  become  popular  on  the  Con- 
tinent. State  coaches  were  first  built  in  Eng- 
land during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  about 
the  same  time  long  wagons  for  transporting  goods, 
called  caravanSf  began  to  be  used.    Their  intro- 
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duction  was  at  first  vigorously  opposed  by  the 
sedan  chairmen  and  by  the  boatmen  on  the 
Thames.  The  general  use  of  carriages  dates 
from  the  Eighteenth  Century,  but  their  greatest 
development  did  qpt  occur  in  England-  until  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  In  the  early  part  of  that 
century,  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  Telford 
and  Macadam,  the  highways  of  Great  Britain 
were  put  into  a  condition  which  made  vehicu- 
lar traffic  easy  and  pleasant.  About  this  time 
(in  1804)  Obadiah  Elliott,  a  coach-maker  of 
Lambeth,  patented  a  device  by  which  vehicles 
were  hung  upon  elliptical  springs,  thus  doing 
away  with  the  heavy  perch,  or  longitudinal  wood 
or  iron  pole,  which  had  always  been  used  to  con- 
nect the  front  and  hind  wheels  of  four-wheeled 
carriages.  So  important  was  this  invention  con- 
sidered, that  Elliott  was  awarded  a  gold  medal 
by  the  Society  of  Arts.  With  this  invention 
modem  methods  of  carriage  construction  began. 

Modern  carriages  are  manufactured  in  great 
variety  of  form  and  mode  of  structure.  The 
simplest  form  is  the  buckboard,  in  which  the 
only  spring  is  the  long,  flexible  board  which  is 
attached  directly  to  the  hind  axle  and  separated 
from  the  front  one  by  a  king-bolt.  There  are 
many  forms  of  light  four-wheeled  carriages,  usu- 
ally drawn  by  one  horse,  which  are  classed  under 
the  general  name  of  buggies,  and  which  may  or 
may  not  have  folding  tops.  As  an  example  of 
the  latter  class  the  runabout  is  a  light  and 
popular  type.  The  surrey  is  a  two-seated  buggy. 
Then  there  is  a  large  group  of  more  elaborate 
hooded  carriages,  in  which  the  driver's  seat  may 
or  may  not  be  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  the 
carriage,  and  in  which  there  is  often  much  glass 
used.  These  vehicles  reach  their  greatest  elabora- 
tion in  the  barouche  and  the  brougham.  There  is 
a  group  of  two- wheeled  pleasure  vehicles,  in  which 
the  shafts  are  more  or  less  rigid;  as  part  of  the 
load  is  borne  by  the  horse.  These  are  described 
under  Cart. 

Fashion  and  utility  produce  frequent  changes 
and  developments  in  carriages,  and  to  the  many 
forms  different  names  are  applied  in  different 
countries  and  at  different  times.  Shooting-traps, 
golf-carts,  mail-phaetons,  and  spiders  are  in- 
stances of  vehicles  which  in  many  cases  are  used 
for  purposes  widely  different  from  those  for  which 
they  were  originally  designed.  Victoria  and  cab- 
riolet are  the  names  of  open-hooded  carriages 
with  two  seats,  while  the  vis-ft.-vis,  an  open  car- 
riage often  fitted  with  a  canopy,  has  seats  for 
four  people  in  addition  to  the  coachman  and 
groom.  The  landau  is  a  large  carriage  for  four 
passengers,  where  the  top  may  be  folded  back,  thus 
transforming  it  from  a  closed  to  an  open  car- 
riage. Somewhat  resembling  the  brougham,  but 
higher,  lighter,  and  somewhat  less  pretentious 
and  costly,  thus  making  it  particularly  available 
for  use  in  the  country  and  smaller  towns,  is  the 
rockaway.  Of  similar 'construction,  but  lacking 
the  more  solid  frame  and  glass  of  this  vehicle, 
is  the  depot- wagon.  The  wagonette,  which  may 
or  may  not  have  a  roof,  consists  of  a  box-seat 
for  the  coachman  or  driver  in  front  of  two  longi- 
tudinal and  parallel  seats.  The  brake,  which 
is  well  suited  for  four-in-hand  driving,  is  a  high 
vehicle  with  two,  three,  or  four  parallel  and  trans- 
verse seats,  serving  as  a  substitute  for  the  road 
coach  or  drag.  (See  Coach  and  Coaching.)  The 
brougham  or  coup6  with  little  transformation 
becomes  the  *four-wheeler,'  which,  especially  before 


the  introduction  of  the  hansom,  in  America,  was 
known  as  a  cab,  while  the  French  fiacre  and  the 
German  and  Russian  droschke  may  be  considered  a 
modified  form  of  the  victoria  or  cabriolet.  The 
chaise,  which  is  a  term  usually  applied  to  a 
two-wheeled  cart,  now  practically  obsolete,  was 
at  one  time  extensively  used,  and  in  the  United 
States  was  known  as  a  shay,  the  word  being  pre- 
served in  the  familiar  poem  by  Holmes,  entitled 
"The  One-Horse  Shay." 

Of  the  vehicles  used  for  the  convenience  of  the 
general  public,  the  cab,  the  stage-coach,  and  the 
omnibus  are  the  principal  types.  The  cab,  or 
hansom  cab,  is  a  two-wheeled  vehicle  with  the 
driver's  seat  behind  and  above  the  body  of  the 
carriage.  It  was  invented  in  1835  by  an 
Englishman  named  Joseph  Hansom.  The  devel- 
opment of  the  stage-coach  is  described  under 
Coach.  The  omnibus  is  arranged  with  the  en- 
trance for  passengers  at  the  back,  an  aisle  run- 
ning lengthwise  with  a  row  of  seats  on  each  side 
facing  each  other.  The  omnibus  came  into  use 
in  England  about  1820.  The  introduction  of  the 
steam  railway  and  the  street  railway  has  per- 
haps decreased  the  use  of  omnibuses  more  than 
any  other  class  of  vehicles,  though  for  many  years 
they  have  formed  an  interesting  feature  of  Paris 
and  London  street  travel.  The  name  and  essential 
features,  however,  are  preserved  in  a  class  of  pri- 
vate carriage  constructed  on  a  smaller  scale,  and 
carrying  more  passengers  than  the  usual  three- 
seated  vehicle. 

The  most  notable  feature  in  the  construction  of 
carriages  at  the  beginning  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury is  the  increas^  use  of  rubber  tires  for  both 
city  and  country  vehicles.  The  pneumatic  tire, 
first  used  about  1890,  did  not  meet  with  universal 
use,  being  confined  to  trotting  sulkies,  runabouts, 
or  heavy  omnibuses.  Later  solid  rubber  tires 
were  improved  and  made  adaptable  for  all  kinds 
of  pleasure  vehicles  and  are  now  found  univer- 
sally. The  *good- roads*  movement  in  the  United 
States  has  caused  a  quite  general  adoption  of 
broader  tires,  especially  for  wagons  to  carry 
heavy  loads.  The  different  forms  of  horseless 
carriages  are  discussed  under  Automobile.  For 
further  infoifhation,  consult:  W.  Burgess, 
Practical  Treatise  on  Coach-Building  (London, 
1 881 )  ;  G.  A.  Thrupp,  History  of  the  Art  of  Coach- 
Building  (London,  1877).  See  Cabt;  Coach; 
Ck)ACHiNG;  DRmNG;  Haxsom;  Phaeton;  Wag- 
onette. 

CABBIAGE,  Gvy.    See  Obdnance. 

CABBICAL,  kA'r^'k&l'.    See  Kabikau 

GABBICKFEBOUS,  kftr'rfk-fdr'gtts  (Ir., 
Kock  of  Fergus,  named  after  Fergus  MacEreh ) . 
A  seaport  town  of  Ireland,  on  Belfast  Lou^,  10 
miles  north-northeast  of  Belfast  (Map:  Ireland, 
F  2).  Though  within  the  county  of  Antrim,  it 
forms  of  itself  the  county  of  the  town  of  Carrick- 
fergiis,  about  25  square  miles  in  extent.  Carrick- 
fergus  extends  nearly  a  mile  along  the  north- 
western shore  of  the  lough.  The  fishery  of  the 
bay,  which  is  famous  for  oysters  of  an  unusual 
size,  employs  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants. 
Salt  of  superior  quality  and  in  great  abundance 
is  mined.  There  are  spinning-mills,  bleaching 
esiabliskments,  and  manufactures  of  linen  and 
cotton  fabrics.  Its  chief  feature  is  the  pic- 
turesque castle,  erected  by  De  Courey  in  the 
Twelfth  Century,  on  a  rock  about  30  feet  high, 
projecting  boldly  into  the  sea,  by  which  it  is 
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surrounded  on  three  sides.  The  ballium  or 
keep  is  90  feet  in  height.  From  the  summit  a 
splendid  view  is  obtained,  extending,  in  a  clear 
atmosphere,  to  the  Moume  Mountains  and  the 
Scotch  coast.  The  castle  contains  a  barrack, 
bomb-proof  magazine,  ordnance  storerooms,  and 
cannon  of  large  calibre  command  the  entrance 
of  the  lough.  A  considerable  portion  of  tho 
town  wall,  completed  in  1608,  is  still  standing, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  four  entrance  gates.  Chi 
June  14,  1690,  King  William  Til.  landed  here 
with  his  army.  The  rock  on  which  the  King 
stepped  in  landing  is  at  the  end  of  the  quay,  pro- 
jecting from  it,  and  still  forms  the  landing-place. 
In  1760  Commodore  Thurot  captured  the  castle, 
but,  on  the  approach  of  troops  from  Belfast,  was 
forced  to  abandon  it.  Paul  Jones,  in  1778,  cap- 
tured the  Drake  war-sloop  in  the  bay,  but  left 
the  town  unmolested.  The  parish  church,  found- 
ed in  1164,  on  the  site  of  a  pagan  temple,  is  a 
fine  old  building,  dedicated  to  Saint  Nicholas. 
There  is  a  literary  and  scientific  society,  with 
reading-room,  library,  and  museum.  There  are 
fseveral  barrows  or  tumuli  in  the  vicinity. 
Population,  about  9000,  about  one-half  of  it  b«- 
longing  to  the  urban  district.  Consult  S.  Mac- 
Skimin,  History  and  Antiquities  of  Carrickfergus 
(Belfast,  1811). 

CABSICK-OH-STJIB,  kfir^rik-dn-shoSr^.  A 
town  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  Ireland,  12 
miles  east  of  Clonmel,  in  the  midst  of  fine 
scenery  (Map:  Ireland,  D  4).  There  is  con- 
siderable woolen  manufacture,  and  also  linen 
and  flax  factories.  It  exports  much  agricultural 
produce.  In  the  vicinity  are  good  slate-quar- 
ries. Carrick-on-Suir  became  a  place  of  note 
soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  There  are  re- 
mains of  a  castle  built  in  1309. 

CASOEIICX'S  FOBD.  A  ford  over  the  Cheat 
River,  in  Tucker  County,  W.  Va.  Here,  on  July 
13,  1861,  a  small  Confederate  force,  retreating 
from  tlaurel  Hill,  was  defeated  by  the  vanguard 
of  McClellan's  army,  under  Gen.  T.  A.  Morris. 
Among  the  killed  was  the  Confederate  leader.  Gen. 
IL  B.  Gamett. 

CAHRFRB,  CbHMON.  A  carrier  is  a  person 
who  carries  on  the  business  of  transporting  goods 
or  passengers,  by  land  or  water.  A  common 
carrier  is  one  who  performs  that  service  only  for 
hire  and  for  all  persons  indifferently.  The  term 
»  applicable  to  teamsters,  truckmen,  and  the  like, 
as  well  as  to  railroad  and  steamboat  companies, 
and  the  owners  and  masters  of  vessels  of  all  kinds 
engaged  in  the  business  of  transportation.  It 
does  not,  however,  ordinarily  include  proprietors 
of  shops  who  deliver  goods  to  purchasers,  nor 
hotel-keepers  who  maintain  conveyances  for  the 
purpose  of  transporting  their  guests  to  and  from 
their  hotels.  In  consequence  of  the  peculiar  char- 
acter of  the  common  carrier's  occupation,  the  op- 
portunities which  it  affords  for  dishonest  dealing 
with  another's  property,  and  its  importance  to  the 
community,  the  common  carrier  of  goods  has  been 
subjected  by  the  common  law  to  two  stringent  ob- 
ligations. In  the  first  place,  his  service  is  com- 
pulsory; !.e.  he  is  compelled  to  carry  for  all  who 
may  apply  to  him,  without  discrimination ;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  he  is  liable  for  loss  or  injury 
to  the  goods  intrusted  to  him  irrespective  of  any 
negligence  on  his  part. 

It  is  commonly,  though  inaccurately,  stated 
that  common  carriers  are  responsible  for  any  loss 


or  damage  during  transportation  from  whatever 
cause  "except  the  act  of  God  or  of  the  public 
enemy."  By  the  weight  of  authority,  the  act  of 
God  means  only  such  inevitable  accidents  as  oc- 
cur without  the  intervention  of  any  human 
agency,  although  the  decisions  do  not  wholly 
agree  in  defining  the  phrase.  The  term  public 
enemy  embraces  any  de  fcLcto  or  de  jure  Govern- 
ment engaged  in  an  act  of  war  or  public  hostility 
against  the  Government  of  the  common  carrier. 
Pirates  are  also  public  enemies,  but  the  term  does 
not  include  robbers,  bandits,  rioters,  or  rebels 
against  established  governmental  authority.  In 
addition  to  these  exemptions,  the  common  carrier 
is  not  responsible  for  losses  occurring  by  reason 
of  acts  done  by  public  authority  or  the  default  of 
the  shipper,  or  such  as  are  due  to  the  nature  and 
character  or  inherent  defects  of  the  goods  shipped, 
as,  for  example,  losses  by  fermentation,  evapo- 
ration, the  ordinary  decay  of  perishable  articles, 
or  the  natural  wear  in  the  course  of  transporta- 
tion, provided  the  carrier  exercises  reasonable 
care  to  make  such  dangers  or  the  losses  resulting 
therefrom  as  small  as  practicable.  Railway  com- 
panies, steamboat-owners,  and  other  carriers  who 
allow  express  companies  to  carry  parcels  and 
packages  on  their  cars,  boats,  or  other  vehicles, 
are  liable  as  common  carriers  to  the  owners  of 
the  goods  for  loss  or  damage  without  regard  to 
the  contract  between  them  and  such  express  car- 
riers. Railways,  steamers,  etc.,  carrying  passen- 
gers, although  not  liable  for  injury  to  passen- 
gers without  the  carriers'  fault,  are  responsible 
for  the  baggage  of  such  passengers  intrusted  to 
them  as  common  carriers,  and  the  responsibility 
continues  until  the  delivery  of  the  b^gage  to  the 
owner,  or  to  his  order.    See  Baggage. 

The  extraordinary  common-law  liability  of  a 
carrier  may  now  generally  be  qualified  by  special 
contract  or  acceptance,  assented  to  by  the  ship- 
per. The  carrier  cannot,  however,  generally  ex- 
empt himself  from  liability  for  negligence,  though 
the  English  and  some  American  courts  hold  to 
a  different  rule.  The  special  contract  is  usually, 
though  not  necessarily,  contained  in  the  bill  of 
lading,  baggage-check,  or  passenger-ticket.  The 
carrier's  common  •  law  liability  has  also  been 
modified  by  statute  in  some  jurisdictions,  and  on 
February  4,  1887,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  passed  the  "Interstate  Commerce  Act" 
(q.v.),  which  created  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  also  provided  for  the  regulation 
of  commerce  between  the  States  carried  on  by 
carriers  by  rail  or  water. 

Carriers  who  undertake  general  business  are 
bound  to  accept  all  freight  that  is  offered,  under 
liability  of  legal  action  if  they  refuse  without 
just  excuse;  but  any  carrier  may  restrict  his  busi- 
ness to  certain  goods,  in  which  case  he  is  not 
bound  to  accept  other  classes  of  goods  for  car- 
riage. A  carrier  may  require  payment  of  freight 
in  advance,  and  is  entitled  to  a  lien  for  his 
freight  and  for  sums  which  he  advances  to  other 
carriers  in  payment  of  freight.  The  responsi- 
bility of  the  carrier,  as  such,  begins  upon  tho 
delivery  of  the  goods  for  immediate  transporta- 
tion. A  delivery  at  the  usual  place  of  receiving 
freight,  or  to  those  employed  by  the  company  in 
the  usual  course  of  business,  is  sufficient.  But 
where  carriers  have  a  warehouse  at  which  they  re- 
ceive goods  that  are  not  to  be  forwarded  until 
further  order  or  a  later  time,  they  are  in  the 
meantime  responsible  only  as  warehousemen  (see 
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Wabehouseman),  and  where  goods  are  received 
by  persons  as  wharfingers,  or  warehousers,  or 
forwarders,  and  not  as  carriers,  liability  is  in- 
curred by  them  only  for  ordinary  negligence.  The 
responsibility  of  the  carrier  terminates  in  most 
jurisdictions  when,  after  the  arrival  of  the  goods 
at  their  destination,  a  reasonable  time  has 
elapsed  for  the  consignee  to  receive  them  in  busi- 
ness hours.  This  rule,  however,  is  subject  to 
modification  in  several  jurisdictions.  Thus,  in 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  the  carrier's  liability 
terminates  as  soon  as  the  goods  are  stored  by 
the  carrier  in  good  safety,  while  in  the  State  of 
New  York  his  liability  does  not  terminate  until  a 
reasonable  time  after  notice  of  arrival  is  given  to 
the  consignee,  or  reasonable  efforts  have  been 
made  to  give  such  notice.  After  that  the  carrier 
may  store  them,  and  is  responsible  only  for 
ordinary  care.  Generally  speaking,  the  agents 
of  corporatfous  which  are  common  carriers,  such 
as  railway  and  steamboat  companies,  bind  their 
principals  to  the  full  extent  of  the  business  in- 
trusted to  their  control,  whether  they  follow 
their  instructions  or  not;  nor  will  it  excuse  the 
company  to  show  that  the  agents  acted  willfully 
in  disregard  of  instructions.  The  carrier  has  an 
insurable  interest  in  the  goods  both  in  regard  to 
fire  and  marine  disaster,  except  such  as  results 
from  the  act  of  God  or  the  public  enemy.  He 
is  bound  only  to  carry  and  deliver  goods  with 
reasonable  dispatch,  but,  if  a  particular  time  is  ' 
agreed  upon  for  the  delivery  of  goods,  damages 
incurred  through  exceeding  that  time  may  be  re- 
covered. 

Carriers  of  Passengers  are  not  held  responsible 
as  insurers  of  the  safety  of  their  passengers.  It 
is  commonly  said  that  they  are  held  to  the  high- 
est degree  of  watchfulness  and  care  in  the 
conduct  of  their  business.  By  this  it  is  not  in- 
tended that  the  carrier  of  passengers  should  ex- 
ercise all  the  care  and  diligence  of  which  the 
human  mind  can  conceive,  but  rather  a  care  and 
diligence  commensurate  with  the  extraordinary 
duty  of  care  for  life  and  limb  which  he  assumes 
ns  carrier,  or  that  he  should  exercise  the  highest 
degree  of  care  which  a  prudent  man  engaged  in 
that  business  would  exercise.  An  unexplained 
accident  to  the  conveyance  of  the  carrier,  result- 
ing in  injury  to  the  passenger,  is  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  carrier  or 
his  servants  and  throws  upon  the  carrier  the 
burden  of  showing  that  he  has  exercised  the  care 
required  by  law.  Passenger-carriers  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  injuries  caused  by  the  contributory 
negligence  of  the  passenger,  but  this  rule  does  not 
apply  when  the  passenger's  negligent  act  was 
induced  by  any  just  sense  of  peril  caused  by  the 
improper  or  negligent  conduct  of  the  carrier. 

Carriers  of  passengers  are  absolutely  responsi- 
ble for  the  baggage  of  passengers  intrusted  to 
them,  as  carriers  of  goods ;  and  they  are  bound  to 
exercise  due  care  with  reference  to  packages  car- 
ried by  the  passenger  into  the  conveyance  of  the 
carrier.  Carriers  of  passengers  are  bound  to  re- 
ceive passengers  and  to  make  every  reasonable 
effort  to  carry  them  the  whole  route  for  which 
they  stipulate,  and  according  to  the  public  no- 
tices and  general  customs  of  their  business,  but 
they  are  not  bound  to  carry  persons  disorderly  in 
conduct  or  those  having  contagious  diseases,  or 
those  who  are  otherwise  offensive  or  dangerous  to 
their  fellow  passengers.  The  passenger  must  com- 
ply with  all  reasonable  rules  or  regulations  of  the 


carrier  with  regard  to  purchasing,  showing,  and 
giving  up  tickets,  and  in  respect  to  trains,  use 
of  cars,  etc.  Upon  his  failing  to  do  this  the  car- 
rier may  refuse  to  accept  him  as  a  passenger  or 
eject  him  from  his  conveyance.  It  is  under  this 
rule- that  the  carrier  is  enabled  to  exclude  mer- 
chandise and  articles  known  as  'express  matter* 
from  its  passenger-cars. 

The  carrier  is  bound  to  carry  the  passenger  to 
his  destination  with  reasonable  dispatch,  and  at 
a  reasonable  time  according  to  the  published 
schedule,  and  is  liable  to  pay  damages  for  his 
failure  to  do  so.  The  passenger  ticket,  like  the 
bill  of  lading,  is  both  a  receipt  and  a  contract, 
and  imless  limited  by  the  terms  it  is  freely  assign- 
able. As  in  the  case  of  the  carrier  of  goods,  the 
carrier  of  passengers  may  reflate  or  limit  his 
liability  as  carrier  by  notice  or  stipulation 
printed  on  the  ticket  and  actually  or  construc- 
tively assented  to  by  the  passenger.  As  in  the 
case  of  carriers  of  goods  also,  it  is  the  general 
rule  that  the  carrier  cannot  thus  exempt  himself 
from  liability  for  his  own  negligence  or  that  of 
his  servants. 

Carriers  of  passengers  by  water  are  generally 
subject  to  strict  statutory  provisions  regulating 
the  number  of  passengers,  the  amoimt  of  pro- 
visions, the  navigating  of  the  ship,  pilota^,  etc. 

BiBUOGBAPnT.  Consult  the  authorities  re- 
ferred to  under  Contbact;  Bailment;  Tqbt; 
Neolioence,  etc.  Also  Hutchinson,  Treatise  on 
the  law  of  Carriers,  2d  ed.  (Chicago,  1891); 
Schouler,  Bailments  and  Carriers;  Ray,  Negli- 
gence of  Imposed  Duties,  Carriers  of  Freight 
(Rochester,  1895)  ;  id.,  Negligence  of  Imposed 
Duties,  Carriers  of  Passengers  (Rochester,  1892)  ; 
Carver,  Treatise  on  the  Law  Relating  to  the 
Carriage  of  Goods  by  Sea  (3d  ed.,  London, 
1900)  ;  Fetter,  The  Law  of  Carriers  of  Passen- 
gers  (Saint  Paul,  1897). 

CABBIEB,  k&'rvft^  Jean  Baptiste  (1756- 
94).  A  member  of  the  French  National  Con- 
vention, bom  at  the  village  of  Yolet,  in  Upper 
Auvergne.  He  was  procurator  of  the  precinct 
of  Aur iliac  when  the  Revolution  began.  In  1792 
he  represented  Cantal  in  the  Convention,  where 
he  soon  became  one  of  the  most  violent  agita- 
tors. He  took  part,  with  Hubert,  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  (iirondist  party,  October,  1793, 
and  immediately  after  was  dispatched  to  Nantes 
and  the  Army  of  the  West  to  assist  in  sup- 
pressing the  uprising  of  La  Vend^.  Here  he 
became  practically  an  autocrat,  although  he  at 
first  acted  in  the  name  of  a  local  committee 
which  he  himself  selected.  His  acts  were  so 
fiendish  as  to  awaken  the  horror  of  the  most 
cruel  of  the  Revolutionists.  Fusillades  and  noy- 
ades  (shooting  and  drowning  parties)  were  his 
especial  delight.  Long  lines  of  prisoners  were 
ranged  in  front  of  open  pits  which  they  had 
been  compelled  to  dig  for  their  own  grax'es, 
and  were  shot  down  so  that  their  bodies  fell 
by  their  owti  weight  into  the  trenches.  The 
hulks  of  vessels  were  filled  with  prisoners  and 
scuttled.  Men  and  women  were  tied  together, 
hands  and  feet,  and  thrown  into  the  Loire.  This 
was  called  'republican  marriage.'  It  is  said  that 
during  a  single  month  16,000  were  shot  or 
drowned  at  his  orders.  Robespierre  finally  re- 
called him,  and  after  the  dea'th  of  Robespierre 
Carrier  was  called  to  account  and  vigorously 
defended  himself  before  the  Convention,  contend- 
ing that  all  his  diabolical  acts  had  been  neces- 
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«aiy  under  the  circumstances,  and  had  been  done 
under  orders.  He  was,  however,  condemned  and 
^illotined,  December  16,  1794. 

CABBIEB,  Joseph  Auouste  (1800-75).  A 
French  artist,  bom  in  Paris.  He  studied  under 
tSaint,  the  miniature  painter,  and  exhibited 
t're<juently  at  the  Salon.  Among  his  best  por- 
traits in  miniature  are  those  of  Baron  La- 
^rde  and  the  Bishop  of  Poitiers  (1834).  He 
afterwards  painted  landscapes,  with  less  success. 

CABBIBB,  or  Hohinq  Pigeon.   See  Pigeon. 

CABBIEBA,  k%-ryJi^rA,  Res  alba  (167  5- 17  57). 
An  Italian  painter,  bom  in  Venice.  She  began 
while  very  young  to  design  lace,  and  then  ap- 
plied herself  to  the  decoration  of  snuff-boxes 
under  Jean  St^ve  in  Venice.  He  taught  her  min- 
iature-painting, by  which  and  by  her  portraits 
in  crayon,  once  compared  with  those  of  Correggio, 
alie  is  principally  known.  In  1720,  already  fa- 
mous, she  visited  Paris  and  painted  portraits  of 
the  King  Louis  XV.  and  the  nobles  and  ladies  of 
his  Court.  She  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Academy,  and  presented  as  her  ^picture  of  recep- 
tion' a  "Muse  Crowned  with  Laurel."  While  in 
Paris  she  kept  a  diary  (published  by  tlie  Abb€ 
Vianelli  in  1793),  which  gives  a  most  entertain- 
ing accoimt  of  her  visit  there.  She  returned  to 
Venice  in  1721,  visited  Modena  and  Vienna,  and 
was  e\'erywhere  received  with  much  enthusiasm. 
Toward  the  end  of  her  life  she  became  blind 
through  overwork.  There  are  one  hundred  and 
forty-three  of  her  drawings  in  the  gallery  in 
Dresden,  and  the  Louvre,  Uffizi,  and  Saint  Peters- 
burg galleries  own  others.  Consult  the  new  ed. 
(French)  of  her  diary,  with  life  and  notes  (Paris, 
1865). 

CABBIEB-BELLETJSE,  k&'ry&^  be  l§z^  Al- 
BEBT  Ebnest  (1824-87).  A  French  sculptor,  born 
at  Anizy-le-Chateau,  Aisne.  Compelled  from 
€arly  youth  to  earn  his  living,  he  studied  but 
intermittently  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  and 
was  hardly  known  until  his  return  from  England 
in  1855.  In  1861  he  received  a  third-class  medal, 
and  in  1866  a  first-class  medal  for  his  statue 
"Angelica."  His  beautiful  busts  in  terra-cotta 
best  represent  his  art.  He  also  executed  many 
striking  busts  of  Napoleon  III.,  Jules  Simon, 
Kenan,  and  others  in  bronze  and  marble.  Toward 
the  end  of  his  liie  he  became  director  of  the  works 
at  Sfevres,  to  which  he  gave  new  energy.  Among 
the  statues  of  this  artist  should  be  mentioned 
*Th§b6  endormie"  (1869),  at  the  Luxembourg, 
n  monument  to  the  memory  of  Mass6na  at  Nice 
(1868),  some  carvings  in  the  Louvre,  and  a 
chimney-piece  and  two  candelabra  in  the  foyer 
of  the  Opera  House  in  Paris. 

CABBIXSBE,  kUr'yar^,  Eug^.ne  Anatole 
(1849 — ).  A  French  painter,  bom  in  Goumay, 
Seine  et  Marne.  He  studied  at  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts,  and  under  Cabanal,  but  his  sub- 
jects and  his  treatment  of  them  are  quite  indi- 
vidual. He  chooses  the  humble  side  of  life,  and 
invests  it  with  a  kind  of  melancholy  grace.  At 
its  best  this  is  seen  in  "La  Jeune  Mftre,"  in  the 
Museum  of  Avignon,  and  in  "La  ^fatemit^,".  in 
the  Luxembourg.  He  also  painted  some  decora- 
tions in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  Paris,  and  in  the 
tSorbonne. 

CABBIEBE,  MoBiTZ  (1817-95).  A  Geraian 
philosopher  and  writer  on  sRsthetics.  He  was 
professor  at  Giessen,  and  later  at  Munich,  and 


the  author  of  many  works  on  philosophy,  re* 
ligion,  (esthetics,  and  poetry.  He  was  an  art 
critic  of  high  rank.  In  philosophy  he  started  as  a 
Hegelian,  but  later  followed  more  nearly  the  sys- 
tem of  Fichte.  His  chief  works  are:  Aesthetik 
(2d  ed.  1873)  ;  Die  Kunat  im  Zuaammenhang  der 
Kulturenttcicklung  und  die  Ideate  der  Menach" 
heit  (5  vols.,  3d  ed.  1876-86) ;  and  Die  aittliche 
Weltof^dnunff  (1877).  His  Oeaammelte  Werke, 
13  vols.,  appeared  in  Leipzig  in  1886-91. 

CAB^INGTON,  Henby  Beebee  (1824—). 
An  American  soldier  and  military  historian,  bom 
in  Wallingford,  Conn.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in 
1845,  and  afterwards  studied  at  the  Yale  Law 
School  and  practiced  law  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  In 
1857,  while  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Chase,  he 
helped  to  organize  the  State  militia;  and  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  made  colonel 
of  the  Eighteenth  United  States  Infantry,  and 
soon  afterwards  brigadier-general  of  volunteers. 
After  the  close  of  the  war  he  served  in  the  West 
till  1869,  and  in  1870  was  made  professor  of  mili- 
tary science  in  Wabash  College,  Indiana.  In  1890 
he  took  a  census  of  the  Six  Nations  and  the 
Cherokees.  His  principal  writings  are:  Battles 
of  the  Revolution  (1876),  regarded  as  the  best 
military  history  of  the  Revolutionary  War ;  Rua- 
aia  aa  a  Nation  (1849)  ;  The  Waahington  Oheliak 
and  its  Voices  (1887)  ;  Waahington,  the  Soldier; 
and  Lafayette  and  American  Independence, 

CABBIKOTON,ItlCHABDCHBISTOPHEB  (1826- 
75).  An  English  astronomer,  bom  in  Chelsea.  He 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
from  1849  to  1852  held  the  post  of  observer  at 
the  University  of  Durham.  From  1862  he  con- 
ducted valuable  private  investigations  at  an  ob- 
servatory erected  by  himself  near  Reigate  (Sur- 
rey) .  He  was  secretary  of  the  Royal  Astronomi- 
cal Society  in  1857-62,  and  was  elected  to  a  fel- 
lowship in  the  Royal  Society  in  1860.  His  chief 
contributions  to  science  were  included  in  his 
Catalogue  of  3733  Circumpolar  Stars  (1857),  and 
Ohaerrationa  of  the  Spota  on  the  Sun  (1853). 
The  effect  of  the  latter  work  upon  the  study  of 
solar  physics  was  very  decided. 

CABBION-CBOW.  Any  of  various  large 
black  or  dark-colored  birds  which  feed  on  car- 
rion; in  the  United  States,  and  southward,  the 
black  vulture  {Cathariata  atrata),  a  close  rela- 
tive of  the  turkey-buzzard.  It  is  considerably 
larger  than  a  crow,  the  plumage  is  blackish,  and 
the  head  is  bare,  but  most  of  the  neck  is  feath- 
ered. It  is  found  abundantly  along  the  Gulf 
coast  and  northward  to  North  Carolina,  and  is 
especially  common  in  the  cities  and  large  towns, 
where  it  is  protected  as  an  indispensable  scav- 
enger, and  often,  as  notably  about  the  market  in 
Charleston,  becomes  half  domesticated.  The  nest 
is  made  on  the  ground  under  logs  or  bushes ;  the 
eggs  are  one  to  three  in  number,  bluish-white, 
more  or  less  spotted  with  brown.  In  England 
the  'carrion-crow'  is  a  true  crow  {Corvua  corone) . 
It  is  the  most  like  the  American^  crow  of 
any  of  the  five  British  species,  but  is  a  little 
larger;  seldom  appears  in  flocks,  but  is  more  of 
a  solitary  bird;  and  not  only  eats  carrion,  but 
even  attacks  weak  animals,  such  as  young  lambs, 
and  often  eats  the  eggs  and  young  of  other  birds. 

CABBION-FLOWEB.     See  Smilax. 

CABBION-HAWS.  The  birds  so  frequently 
referred  to  by  this  name  in  Darwin's  A  Natural* 
iat'a  Voyage  (London,  2d  ed.,  1877)  are  caracaras. 
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especially  the  carancho  {Polyhorus  thnrua).    See 
Cabacaba. 

GABBIZb,  k&re'thd  (Sp.,  from  Amer.  In- 
dian). The  collective  Spanish  name  for  a  group 
of  tribes  formerly  occupying  both  sides  of  the 
lower  Rio  Grande,  in  Texas,  and  Tamaulipas, 
Mexico.  They  built  houses  thatched  with  reeds 
(carrizo),  whence  the  name.  They  have  been 
practically  exterminated  by  the  raiding  tribes  of 
Texas,  among  whom  are  still  many  Carrizo  cap- 
tives. Some  years  ago  Gatschet  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Camargo  a  few  families  still 
speaking  their  language,  which,  with  others  of 
the  adjacent  portion  of  Texas,  constitutes  a  dis- 
tinct stock,  the  Coahuiltecan. 

CABBOLLy  Chables,  of  Carrollton  (1737- 
1832).  An  American  patriot.  He  was  bom 
in  Aiinapolis,  Md.,  but  at  an  early  age  went 
abroad  and  was  educated  in  the  Jesuit  colleges 
of  Saint-Omer,  Rheims,  and  Louis  le  Grand.  He 
then  studied  law  in  Bourges,  Paris,  and  London, 
and  returned  to  America  in  1764.  He  inherited 
the  largest  of  the  old  manorial  estates  of  Mary- 
land, and  was  considered  the  wealthiest  private 
citizen  in  the  thirteen  Colonies.  In  1776  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  'Committee  of  Observa- 
tion* at  Annapolis,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
sent  to  the  provincial  convention.  In  1776  he 
was  one  of  tne  commissioners  sent  to  persuade 
the  Canadians  to  join  in  the  war  against  Eng- 
land. Returning  to  l^Iaryland,  he  became  promi- 
nent as  an  advocate  of  union  and  independence, 
and  in  July,  1776,  was  sent  to  Congress,  where 
on  August  2  he  signed  the  Declaration,  writing 
'of  Carrollton*  after  his  name,  so  that  there  could 
be  no  doubt  concerning  his  identity,  'Carrollton' 
being  the  name  of  the  family  mansion.  In  Con- 
gress he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  War. 
In  1776  he  was  one  of  the  committee  that  drafted 
the  Maryland  Constitution,  and  was  chosen  to 
the  State  Senate.  In  1777  he  was  again  sent  to 
Congress,  and  in  subsequent  years  was  repeatedly 
elected  to  the  State  Legislature.  In  1789  he 
was  United  States  Senator,  and  in  1799  was  a 
member  of  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  boundary 
commission.  His  last  public  act  was  the  laying 
of  the  comer-stone  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  July  4,  1828.  He  died  in  Baltimore 
on  November  14,  1832,  aged  95,  the  last  survivor 
of  the  fifty-six  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Consult  his  Life,  by  J.  H.  B. 
Latrobe  (Philadelphia,  1824).  Consult,  also, 
Mayer  (editor).  Journal  of  Charles  Carroll  of 
Carollton  During  His  Visit  to  Canada  in  1776,  as 
One  of  the  Commissioners  from  Congress  (Balti- 
more, 1846)  ;  and  Rowland,  Life  of  Charles  Car^ 
roll  of  Carrollton  (2  vols..  New  York,  1898). 

CABBOLL,  Henby  Kino  (1848—).  An 
American  clergyman,  bom  in  Dennisville,  N.  J. 
He  was  religious  and  political  editor  of  The  Inde- 
Hetident  (1876-98),  and  in  1890  had  charge  of 
the  religious  census  of  the  United  States.  In 
1898-99  he  served  as  a  special  United  States  com- 
missioner to  Porto  Rico,  and  since  then  he  has 
been  assistant  secretary  in  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  Missionary  Society.  Besides  Govern- 
ment reports  and  numerous  reviews,  he  has  pub- 
lished The  Religious  Forces  of  the  United  States 
(2d  ed.,  1896). 

CABBOLL,  John  (1735-1815).  An  Ameri- 
can prelate,  the  first  Roman  Catholic  bishop  in 
the  United  States.     He  was  born  in  Maryland, 


and  was  the  cousin  of  the  celebrated  Charles 
Carroll  of  Carrollton  (q.v.).  He  was  educated 
in  the  Jesuit  College  of  Saint  Omer's,  Belgium, 
and  was  professor  at  St.  Omer's  College  and  Li^. 
from  1759  to  1771.  He  then  joined  the  Jesuits 
and  was  prefect  of  the  Jesuit  College  of  Bmges. 
When  the  Order  of  Jesus  was  suppressed  on 
the  Continent  in  1774,  he  retumed  to  America. 
Two  years  later  he  was  chosen  by  Congress, 
with  his  cousin.  Dr.  Franklin,  and  Samuel  Chase, 
to  urge  the  people  of  Canada  to  join  the  Colonies 
in  the  war  against  England.  In  1784,  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  Franklin,  Dr.  Carroll  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Pope  Superior  of  the  Catholic 
Clergy  in  the  United  States.  In  1789  he  was 
appointed  bishop,  and  in  1808  his  see  was  made 
the  Archdiocese  of  Baltimore.  He  founded  George- 
town College  in  1791.  His  writings  were  mostly 
controversial.  Consult  Shea,  Life  and  Times  of 
the  Most  Rev.  John  Carroll  (New  York,  1888)  — 
being  Vol.  II.  of  his  History  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  States. 

CABBOLL,  Lewis.    See  Dodgson,  C.  L. 

CAB^OLLTON.  A  town  and  county-seat 
of  Carroll  County,  Ga.,  62  miles  west  by  south 
of  Atlanta,  on  the  Little  Tallapoosa  River,  and 
on  a  branch  of  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railroad 
(Map:  Georgia,  A  2).  It  is  the  principal  town 
in  an  agricultural  county  producing  chiefly  cot- 
ton, com,  and  fruits,  and  has  an  annual  cotton 
trade  of  23,000  to  25,000  bales.  The  industrial 
establishments  include  cotton,  cotton-seed  oil^ 
rolling  and  planing  mills,  and  a  guano-factory. 
Population,  in  1800,  1451 ;  in  1900,  1998. 

CABBOLLTON.  A  city  and  county-seat  of 
Greene  County,  111.,  68  miles  north  of  Saint 
Louis,  Mo.,  on  the  Chicago  and  Alton  and  other 
railroads  (Map:  Illinois,  B  4).  It  contains  a 
fine  court-house  and  city  school,  and  a  pub- 
lic library.  The  city  is  the  commercial  cen- 
tre for  the  fertile  region  adjacent,  and  has 
a  flouring-mill  and  a  vegetable  cannery.  There 
are  municipal  water-works,  the  supply  being 
pumped  directly  from  a  spring  which  has  a 
steady  and  abundant  flow.  Carrollton  was  set- 
tled in  1819,  and  was  surveyed  two  years  later. 
Population,  in  1890,  2268;  in  1900,  2355. 

CABBOLLTON.  A  city  and  county-seat  of 
Carroll  Coimty,  Mo.,  66  miles  east  by  north  of 
Kansas  City,  on  the  Wabash,  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington and  Kansas  City,  and  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  F6  railroads  (Map:  Missouri, 
C  2).  It  is  in  a  fertile  agricultural  region,  of 
which  it  is  the  commercial  centre,  and  has  flour 
and  woolen  mills,  wagon  and  hamess  factories, 
cigar-factories,  foundry  and  machine  shops,  a 
fumiture-factory,  farm-machinery  factory,  tile- 
works,  etc.  Carrollton  was  settled  in  1837  and 
incorporated  twelve  years  later.  Population,  in 
1890,  3878;  in  1900,  3854. 

CA&BOLLTON.  A  village  and  county-seat 
of  Carroll  County,  Ohio.,  41  miles  northwest  of 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  on  the  Wheeling  and  Lake 
Erie  Railroad  (Map:  Ohio,  H  4).  Deposits  of 
coal  and  clay  are  found  in  the  adjacent  region, 
which  is  largely  agricultural.  The  principal 
manufacturing  industry  is  a  granite  paving- 
brick  plant.  Population,  in  1890,  1228;  in  1900, 
1271. 

CAB/ROTH.  A  village  in  Stirlingshire,  Scot- 
land, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Carron  Water, 
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about  one  mile  from  Falkirk  (Map:  Scotland, 
E  4).  It  is  celebrated  for  its  iron- works,  which 
were  established  in  1760,  and  are  among  the 
largest  of  the  kind  in  Britain.  The  town  gives 
its  name  to  the  obsolete  carronade,  a  short  can- 
non formerly  used  in  naval  service.  Population, 
1500. 

CABBONABE  (from  the  Scotch  village  Car- 
ron).  A  short,  light  gun  of  relatively  large 
bore,  which  was  carried  by  men-of-war  about  the 
lieginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  size 
of  the  shot  used  made  them  useful  in  dose  en- 
•gagements,  but  they  had  slight  range  and  little 
]ienetrative  power.  See  Obonance;  Guns, 
Naval. 

CABBON  OIL.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
limewater  and  linseed  oil,  employed  as  a  dressing 
for  bums.  Its  name  is  derived  from  that  of  the 
iron-works  in  England  at  which  its  reputation 
was  made.  Its  efficiency  is  due  to  the  sedative  ef- 
fects of  alkalies,  together  with  the  sheathing  of 
oily  substances  which  prevents  access  of  air.  Car- 
ron  oil  is  a  soapy,  thick,  and  inelegant  mixture. 
The  same  results  which  follow  its  use  may  be 
obtained  from  the  use  of  a  solution  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda  and  a  thin  smearing  of  vaseline.  Many 
better  dressings  have  about  superseded  carron 
oil.    See  Bubjts  and  Scalds. 

CABBOT  (Fr.  carot[t]e,  Lat.  carota,  prob- 
ably from  Gk.  KOftorrSp,  karOton,  carrot),  Dau- 
Cits.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
IJmbellifene.  They  are  mostly  natives  of  Eu- 
rope. The  common  carrot  {Daucua  carota)  is  a 
biennial  plant.  The  wild  form  is  a  bad  weed. 
It  has  a  slender,  woody  root  of  a  very  strong 
flavor.  The  improvement  of  the  species  is 
thought  to  have  begun  in  Holland.  It  was  in- 
troduced into  England  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century,  and  is  now  in  general,  though 
not  extensive,  cultivation  as  a  stock  food  and 
for  culinary  purposes.  The  roots  have  a  yellow, 
white,  or  reddish  color.  The  culinary  sorts  are 
generally  small,  mature  early,  and  vary  as  much 
in  form  as  do  radishes.  The  stock  carrots  have  a 
long,  tapering  root,  and  generally  mature  late, 
*making  their  best  growth  during  the  cool  weath- 
er of  fall.    For  illustration,  see  Tansy  plate. 

Carrots  for  the  table  may  be  sown  as  soon  as 
the  weather  is  settled  in  the  spring,  in  rows 
1  to  2  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  thinned  to  2 
to  3  inches  in  the  row.  A  rich,  sandy  loam  soil  is 
best.  The  early  crop  requires  about  the  same 
cultivation  as  do  radishes.  At  maturity  the 
roots  are  bunched  and  marketed  like  radishes. 
Carrots  for  stock  are  planted  in  the  field  in 
April  or  May,  in  rows  18  inches  to  2  feet  apart, 
and  the  plants  thinned  to  3  to  4  inches.  They 
are  cultivated,  harvested,  and  stored  like  stock 
lieets.     For  illustration,  see  Dicotyledons. 

Feeding  and  Food  Value. — Carrots  contain,  on 
an  average,  in  addition  to  88.6  per  cent,  of  water, 
1.1  per  cent  of  protein,  7.6  per  cent,  of  nitrogen- 
free  extract,  1.3  per  cent,  carbohydrate,  and  a 
little  fat  and  ash.  They  are  relished  by  horses, 
and  serve  well  for  other  stock,  especially  dairy 
cows;  but  are  not  very  commonly  fed  to  any 
great  extent  in  this  country.  Like  most  roots, 
they  are  a  very  succulent  feed.  Carrots  are 
often  grown  as  a  vegetable,  and  are  served, 
boiled,  with  or  without  a  cream  or  other  sauce, 
or  seasoned  in  a  variety  of  ways.  As  ordinarily 
prepared  for  the  table,  the  refuse    (skin,  etc.) 


constitutes  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole  root. 
When  carrots  are  boiled  in  water,  there  is  usu- 
ally a  considerable  loss  of  nutritive  material,, 
consisting  of  sugar  and  other  substances  extract- 
ed by  the  water.  If  the  whole  carrots  are  cooked 
Quickly,  or  cut  in  large  pieces,  the  loss  is  less 
than  is  otherwise  the  case.  Carrots  contain 
a  golden-yellow  coloring  matter  which  is  used 
to  some  extent  as  a  butter-color  (q.v.). 

CABBOUSEL,  k&'roo's6K  (Fr.,  a  tilting- 
match,  from  It.  caroseilo,  tournament,  for  garo- 
sello,  from  garoso,  quarrelsome,  gai'a,  strife,  from 
guerray  war,  OHG.  wera;  connected  by  popular 
etymology  with  It.  carricello,  little  car,  diminu- 
tive of  carrOf  car).  Originally,  a  species  of 
knightly  exercise,  which,  even  down  to  the 
begmning  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  was. 
very  common  at  all  the  courts  of  Europe*  A 
carrousel  was  a  kind  of  imitation  of  the  tour- 
nament, and  for  a  time  after  the  discontinue 
ance  of  the  latter  seems  to  have  supplied  its. 
place.  Tlie  dresses,  for  the  most  part,  were 
those  of  the  knights  of  former  times,  and  the 
combatants  (or,  rather,  competitors)  were  di- 
vided into  two  parties,  usually  according  to 
their  different  nationalities.  One  of  the  fa- 
vorite exercises  in  France  consisted  in  running- 
at  the  pasteboard  head  of  a  Moor  or  Turk  with 
a  lance,  cutting  it  down  with  a  sword,  or  firing 
at  it  with  a  pistol.  Another  of  these  tests  of 
skill  and  horsemanship,  if  not  of  courage,  con- 
sisted in  carrying  off  on  a  lance  a  whole  line  of 
rings,  which  were  suspended  for  the  purpose. 
The  carrousel  in  France  was  not  known  earlier 
than  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.;  but  it  had  existed 
for  some  little  time  previously  in  Italy.  There 
were  brilliant  carrousels  under  Louis  XIII.,  and 
two  celebrated  ones  were  given  in  honor  of  Made- 
moiselle de  la  Valli&re — the  one  in  Paris  in 
1662,  the  other  in  Versailles  in  1664.  The  place 
where  the  first  of  these  fetes  was  held  has  ever 
since  been  called  the  Place  du  Carrousel.  A  re- 
vival of  the  carrousel  was  attempted  in  Berlin 
in  1750,  and  in  1828  the  cavalry  school  in  Sau- 
mur  held  one  in  honor  of  the  EKichess  of  Berry. 
In  the  United  States  the  name  is  applied  to  & 
*merry-go-round,'  or  movable  platform  fitted  with 
wooden  horses  on  which  children  ride. 

CABBTJTHEBSy  kiir-ro^y'thSrz,  or  -riiTH'grz^ 
KoBEBT  (1799-1878).  A  Scotch  journalist  and 
miscellaneous  writer.  He  was  bom  in  Dumfries,. 
Scotland,  and  in  early  life  was  apprenticed  to  a 
bookseller.  In  1828  he  became  editor,  and  in 
1831  proprietor,  of  the  Inverness  Courier.  He  ia 
best  known  as  the  biographer  and  editor  of  Pope, 
his  Poetical  Works  of  Alexander  Pope  ( 1853),  in 
four  volumes,  with  subsequent  revisions,  having 
been  received  with  great  favor.  In  collaboration 
with  Robert  Chambers  he  published  the  Cyclo- 
pcedia  of  English  Literature  (1843-44).  Hia 
works  include,  also,  a  History  of  Huntingdon^ 
(1824),  and  an  annotated  edition  of  BoswelPa 
Journal  of  a  Tour  in  the  Hebrides  (1851). 

CABBTJTHEBS,  Wili.tam  A.  (c.l800-c.50). 
An  American  novelist,  born  in  Virginia.  He 
practiced  medicine  in  Savannah,  and  wrote  two 
romances  dealing  with  Colonial  times — The  Cava- 
liers of  Virginia  (1832),  a  tale  of  Bacon's  Re- 
bellion, and  The  Knights  of  the  Horseshoe 
(1845) ,  a  tale  dealing  with  Governor  Spotswood's 
famous  expedition.  The  latter  book  has  been  re- 
printed and  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  romance* 
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of  its  day.  Camithers  also  wrote  The  Kentuck- 
ian  in  New  York,  a  volume  of  pketches,  and  an 
account  of  a  perilous  ascent  of  the  Natural 
Bridge,  printed  in  the  Knickerbocker  Magaeine 
(1838),  and  used  as  a  selection  in  popular 
Teaders. 
CABS,  Hailwat.    See  Kailwats. 

CAB'SON,  Alexander  (1776-1844).  A 
Scottish  clergyman.  He  was  born  in  County  Ty- 
rone, IrelanoT  was  educated  at  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity, and  in  1797  became  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian 
■church  in  Tobermore,  or  Tubbermore,  Ulster, 
Ireland.  In  1805  he  turned  Independent,  and 
finally  (1831),  after  study  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  refuting  Baptist  prin- 
■ciples,  he  was  converted  to  those  very  princi- 
ples, and  published  Baptism :  Its  Mode  and  Sub- 
jects, He  was  not,  however,  connected  with  the 
Baptist  organization  of  England,  nor  did  he  rec- 
ognize 'close*  communion.  Consult  his  Life,  by 
Moore  (New  York,  1853). 

CABSONy  Chbistopheb  (generally  known  as 
^it  Carson*)  (1809-68).  A  famous  American 
hunter,  trapper,  and  Western  scout.  He  was 
bom  in  Madison  County,  Ky.,  but  when  only  a 
year  old  was  taken  by  his  parents  to  Howard 
County,  Mo.,  where  from  1824  to  1826  he  served 
as  a  saddler's  apprentice.  In  the  latter  year  he 
ficcompanied  a  party  of  hunters  to  Santa  F4, 
N.  Mex.,  and  afterwards  devoted  himself  almost 
-entirely  to  hunting  and  trapping.  He  accom- 
panied an  expedition  to  California  in  1829,  and 
another  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  from  1832  to  1840  was  employed 
us  hunter  for  the  garrison  at  Fort  Bent,  at  the 
headwaters  of  the  Arkansas.  He  accompanied 
Fremont  on  the  latter^s  expeditions  of  1842  and 
of  1843-44;  then  spent  some  time  on  a  ranch, 
and  in  1846-47  ser^'cd  as  a  guide  in  Fremont's 
famous  expedition  to  California.  In  1853  he, 
with  a  few  Mexican  drovers,  succeeded  in  driv- 
ing 6500  sheep  to  California,  and  on  another  oc- 
casion, this  time  unaided,  he  took  fifty  horses 
and  mules  to  Fort  Laramie,  fully  500  miles  from 
his  ranch.  In  1854  he  was  appointed  Indian 
agent  for  the  Utahs  and  Apaches,  at  Taos, 
N.  Mex.,  and  in  this  capacity  was  able,  by  reason 
of  his  remarkable  influence  over  the  Indians,  to 
be  of  great  service  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. During  the  Civil  War  he  served  the  Gov- 
-emment  with  great  energy  in  New  Mexico,  Colo- 
rado, and  the  Indian  Territory,  especially  against 
the  Confederates  in  Texas  and  the  Navajo  In- 
dians, and  in  1865  was  brevetted  brigadier-gen- 
xjral.  In  the  course  of  his  career  as  a  trapper, 
hunter,  Indian- fighter,  scout,  and  Indian  agent, 
he  met  with  many  remarkable  adventures,  some 
of  which  read  like  romance,  and  he  soon  came 
to  be  regarded  throughout  the  country  as  the 
typical  frontiersman,  resourceful  in  danger,  an 
adept  with  the  rifle,  and  skilled  even  beyond  the 
Indians  in  woodcraft  and  the  knowledge  of  wild 
animals.  Consult:  Burdette,  Life  of  Kit  Car- 
son, the  Great  Western  Hunter  and  Guide 
(Philadelphia,  1869)  ;  and  Peters,  Kit  Carson's 
Life  and  Adventures,  from  Facts  Narrated  by 
Himself   (Hartford,  1874). 

GABSON,  Joseph  (1808-76).  An  American 
])harmacist  and  medical  botanist,  bom  in  Phila- 
delphia. He  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1826,  and  at  the  Medical  School 


of  the  University  in  1830,  and  in  1836-50  was 
professor  of  materia  medica  in  the  Philadelphia 
College  of  Pharmacy.  He  held  a  similar  chair 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  from  1850  to 
1876.  In  1870  he  was  president  of  the  national 
convention  for  the  revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  he  was  an  associate 
editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy, 
He  edited  the  Elements  of  Materia  Medica  of 
Jonathan  Pereira  (1843;  2d  ed.,  2  vols.,  1845), 
and  the  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  of  J. 
Forbes  Royle  (1847),  and  published  the  Illustra- 
tions of  Medical  Botany  (1847).  • 

CABSON  CITY.  The  capital  of  Nevada,  and 
county-seat  of  Ormsby  County,  31  miles  south 
of  Reno,  on  the  Virginia  and  Truckee  Railroad 
(Map:  Nevada,  D  2).  It  is  in  a  picturesque 
region,  near  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
about  12  miles  from  Lake  Tahoe,  and  contains 
the  Capitol,  Federal  building,  and  a  branch  mint, 
which  receives  immense  deposits  of  silver  and 
gold  ore.  The  State  prison  is  2  miles  southeast 
of  the  city,  and  a  United  States  Government  In- 
dian school  is  three  miles  to  the  south.  Carson 
City  is  in  a  fertile  agricultural  region,  and  is 
engaged  principally  in  mining,  lumbering,  and 
agriculture.  Founded  in  1858,  it  became  the 
capital  of  Nevada  in  1861,  and  was  chartered 
as  a  city  in  1875.  Population,  in  1890,  3950; 
in  1900,  2100. 

CABSON  BIVEB.  A  stream  in  Western 
Nevada.  It  rises  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Moun- 
tains, south  of  Lake  Tahoe,  and  flows  in  a 
northeasterly  course,  passing  a  few  miles  to 
the  south  of  Carson  City  (IV&p:  Nevada,  D  2). 
It  is  about  150  miles  in  length  to  where  it  di- 
vides, one  branch  flowing  north  and  disappearing 
in  Carson  Sink,  and  the  other  flowing  southward 
into  Carson  Lake,  a  small  body  of  water  which 
appears  to  have  no  outlet. 

CABSTABES,  kftr^stflrz,  or  CABSTAIBS, 
William  (1649-1715).  A  Scottish  statesman  and 
divine,  bom  at  Cathcart,  near  Glasgow,  February 
11,  1649.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Car- 
Btares,  an  extreme  Covenanter,  and  was  tutored 
by  Sinclair,  minister  of  Ormiston,  East  Lothian. 
He  distinguished  himself  at  Edinburgh  Universi- 
ty and  graduated  in  1667.  Two  years  later  he 
went  to  Utrecht  to  study  theology,  and  there  his 
accomplishments  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  whose  life-lon?j  friend  and  con- 
fidential adviser  on  English  matters  he  became. 
He  returned  to  England  in  1674,  and  on  sus- 
picion of  being  part  author  of  a  pamphlet  on 
Scottish  grievances,  was  first  committed  to  the 
Tower,  then  transferred  to  Edinburgh,  and  kept 
in  prison  until  1679.  In  1682  he  went  to  London 
and  negotiated  between  the  English  and  Scotch 
conspirators  in  the  Rve  House  Plot.  He  was 
arrested  and  put  to  the  torture  of  the  thumb- 
screw, but  only  partly  confessed,  when  assured 
that  his  depositions  would  not  be  used  against 
any  one.  Unfortimately,  his  evidence,  notwith- 
standing his  strenuous  expostulations,  led  to  the 
execution  of  Baillie  of  Jerviswood  (q.v.).  He 
returned  to  Holland  in  1685,  and,  acting  mainly 
on  his  advice,  the  Prince  of  Orange  planned  and 
carried  out  the  invasion  of  England  in  1688.  He 
Accompanied  the  Prince  as  chaplain,  and  when 
the  Prince  was  established  as  William  III.,  ei- 
fected   a   reconciliation   between   him   and    the 
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Scottish  Church.  From  1603  to  1702  he  wielded 
great  influence  in  Scottish  affairs,  and,  owing 
to  his  authority  in  Church  matters,  was  nick- 
named 'Cardinal  Carstairs.'  He  was  elected 
principal  of  the  Edinburgh  University  in  1704, 
and  used  his  influence  to  increase  the  patronage 
of  Scottish  colleges.  In  the  same  year  he  became 
minister  of  Greyfriars  Church,  and  was  ap- 
pointed moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  an 
oftice  to  which  he  was  four  times  elected  in  eleven 
j-ears.  On  a  visit  to  London  in  1707  he  received 
a  medal  and  the  personal  thanks  of  Queen  Anne 
for  his  assistance  in  passing  the  Act  of  Union. 
He  succumbed  to  an  attack  of  apoplexy  December 
23,  1715,  leaving  a  reputation  for  scholarship, 
piety,  charity,  and  political  sagacity. 

Consult:  SlcCormick,  **IJfe  of  Carstares,"  pre- 
fixed to  State  Papers  and  Letters  Addressed  to 
William  Car  stares  (London,  1774)  ;  Story,  Char- 
<!cter  and  Career  of  William  Carstares  (London, 
1S74). 

CABSTENS,  kar^stens,  AsMUS  Jakob 
(1734-98).  A  German  painter.  He  was  bom 
uear  Schleswig,  May  10,  1754,  the  son  of  a  poor 
miller.  He  was  early  apprenticed  to  a  wine-mer- 
i'hant,  but  to  procure  a  better  livelihood,  he  com- 
bined with  his  efforts  at  trade  the  drawing  of 
portraits  in  red  chalk.  It  was  in  Copenhagen  that 
he  first  attracted  notice  by  his  pictures,  "The 
l>eath  of  Balder"  and  "Ulysses  and  ..'Kolus."  Car- 
8tens  was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy  in  Ber- 
lin and  received  from  the  Court  a  pension  that  en- 
abled him  to  travel  and  to  study  the  works  of  the 
masters  in  Dresden  and  Rome.  His  "The  Argo- 
nauts with  Cheiron"  was  painted  in  Italy.  The 
Weimar  Museum  possesses  many  of  his  fine 
fiaintings  and  drawings.  Among  them  his  "Fates, 
Nemesis.  Night,  and  I>estiny"  is  a  good  example 
of  his  manner  and  style.  Many  of  his  drawings 
represent  scenes  from  the  ancient  classic  poets,  as 
well  as  subjects  from  Dante  and  Shakespeare. 
Carstens,  by  his  noble  drawings,  was  a  worthy 
precursor  of  that  revival  of  art  in  Germany  which 
was  to  appear  later  in  the  works  of  Cornelius  and 
Overbeck.  As  a  painter  his  rank  is  lower  than 
as  a  draughtsman;  he  is  deficient  in  color  and 
decorative  facility.  He  followed  the  Greek  ideal, 
and  his  classical  subjects  represented  qualities  of 
»>implieity  and  power  that  had  been  wanting  in 
tlie  works  of  his  predecessors.  Consult:  Fr. 
Pauli,  .1.  Carstens  (Berlin,  1876);  Fernow, 
iantens*  Leben  und  Werke  (new  ed.  by  Riegel, 
Hanover,  1867). 

CAB^TON^,  Richard.  One  of  the  wards  in 
chancery  in  Dickens's  Bleak  House.  He  is  a 
lackadaisical  dreamer,  who  worries  himself  to 
death  over  the  will  case  of  *Jamdyce  vs.  Jam- 
tlyce/  leaving  his  poor  young  wife,  his  cousin 
Ada,  quite  penniless,  the  suit  having  been  dis- 
ini«L9ed  from  court  owing  to  the  disappearance 
of  the  whole  contested  estate  in  the  expenses  of 
the  long  litigation. 

CABT  ( AS.  cr<et,  Icel.  kartr,  from  Welsh  cart, 
Ir.,  Gael,  cairt,  cart,  diminutive  of  carr,  car). 
A  two- wheeled  vehicle,  usually  without  top  or 
springs,  designed,  in  most  cases,  to  carry  heavy 
loads  and  to  be  drawn  by  one  horse.  The  cart 
ii  doubtless  the  oldest,  as  it  is  the  simplest,  form 
of  carriage.  In  its  primitive  form  it  consisted  of 
»  box  or  platform  mounted  on  a  rude  axletrce 
at  whose  extremities  wheels,  formed  by  making 
transverse  sections  from  a  tree- trunk,  revolved. 
To  this  axktree  the  poles  or  shaft  were  also  fas- 


tened. The  earliest  chariots,  though  elaborately 
ornamented,  were  constructed  on  this  simple  plan. 
In  modem  times  carts  are  used  in  many  countries 
for  agricultural  purposes.  The  one-horse  cart  is 
employed  by  carriers  all  over  Scotland.  In  France 
and  Germany  the  carrier's  cart  is  a  somewhat 
heavier  vehicle.  Long  in  the  body,  very  strong 
in  construction,  and  poised  on  two  high  wheels 
with  broad  rims,  this  Continental  cart  carries 
enormous  loads.  The  dump-cart  is  a  vehicle  so 
constructed  that  it  can  be  unloaded  by  simply 
tilting  the  body  of  the  vehicle.  It  is  much  used 
in  the  United  States  for  hauling  dirt  from  excava- 
tions, and  for  the  removal  of  ashes  and  garbage  in 
cities.  There  is  another  class  of  carts  or  two- 
wheeled  vehicles  which  are  used  for  pleasure  car- 
riages. An  example  of  this  class  is  the  dog-cart, 
so  called  because  it  was  originally  made  for  the 
conveyance  of  sporting  dogs.  Such  carts  are 
particularly  available  for  tandem  driving  (see 
Driving),  and  there  are  many  types  for  both 
town  and  country  use.  An  essential  feature 
of  a  good  dog-cart  is  a  mechanical  or  other  de- 
vice whereby  the  body  or  weight  may  be  shifted 
on  the  frame  so  as  to  secure  a  proper  balance  and 
consequent  ease  of  traction  for  the  horse  by  re- 
moving the  weight  as  much  as  possible  from  his 
back.  The  gadabout  is  a  somewhat  low  form  of 
dog-cart,  while  the  Whitechapel  cart  is  generally 
built  of  considerable  height  and  is  largely  used  for 
tandem  driving.  The  gig,  a  two-wheeled  cart  with 
a  single  seat,  modem  types  of  which  are  known  aa 
tilburies  and  stanhopes,  also  belongs  to  this  class. 
The  calash  of  Canada,  where  the  driver  sits  in  a 
low  seat  in  fr6nt  of  his  fares,  is  one  of  the  older 
forms  of  cart  which  still  survive.  The  Irish 
jaunting-car,  where  two  seats  are  placed  back  to 
back  lengthwise  of  the  car,  and  directly  behind 
the  driver,  is  also  well  known.  The  trotting 
sulky,  which,  like  the  trotting  horse,  is  a  pecu- 
liarly American  product,  is  another  important 
type  of  two-wheeled  vehicles.  In  1892  the  pneu- 
matic tire  and  ball-bearings  which  had  been  used 
with  such  success  on  the  bicycle  were  applied 
to  the  trotting  sulky,  and  the  diameters  of  the 
wheels  were  reduced.  The  result  was  a  material 
lowering  of  the  trotting  records.  There  are  also 
numerous  other  types  of  two-wheeled  carts  known 
ns  road-carts,  which,  while  not  possessing  a  high 
degree  of  comfort,  are  useful  and  convenient  and 
are  easy  on  the  horse.  Certain  of  these  are 
specially  designed  for  breaking  colts  and  others 
for  exercising  trotting  horses.  For  a  discussion 
of  vehicles  in  general,  see  Carriage;  Driving. 

CABTTAOE^A,  8p.  pron.  kftr'tA-Hfl'nA.  An 
important  seaport  and  one  of  the  chief  naval 
stations  of  Spain,  in  the  Province  of  Murcia, 
situated  on  a  bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  27  miles 
south-southeast  of  Murcia  (Map:  Spain,  E  4). 
It  is  built  partly  on  the-  slope  of  a  hill  and 
partly  in  a  plain.  The  harbor  is  one  of  the 
best  on  the  Mediterranean,  capacious  enough  to 
hold  the  largest  fleets,  with  a  narrow  entrance 
commanded  by  fortifications  placed  on  the  sum- 
mits of  two  volcanic  cliffs.  There  are  other  de- 
fenses nearer  the  city  to  the  east  and  west.  The 
city,  which  is  surrounded  by  walls,  is  well  built 
and  has  some  wide  and  good  streets,  and  several 
fine  plazas,  notably  La  Pierced,  La  Constituciftn, 
and  Del  Key.  In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  city 
is  the  Castillo  de  la  Concepci6n,  at  an  elevation 
of  over  225  feet,  and  of  interest  for  iUi  ruins  and 
magnificent  view.     Among  the  more  noteworthy 
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structures  are  the  Gothic  cathedral,  dating  from 
the  Thirteenth  Century,  which  in  the  Middle 
Ages  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  richest  in 
Spain;  the  Hospital  Militar,  on  a  fine  site  over- 
looking the  sea;  the  Hospital  de  la  Caridad, 
which  accommodates  600  patients;  the  Cuartel 
de  Guardias  Marinas,  and  the  Presidio.  The 
leading  feature  of  the  city  is  the  arsenal, 
occupying  a  site  on  the  southwest,  which  has 
an  extensive  equipment  of  foundries,  machine- 
shops,  barracks,  hospitals,  dockyards,  docks,  etc., 
all  of  its  facilities  being  on  a  large  scale.  A  mar- 
ine school  also  is  maintained.  Cartagena  is  an 
episcopal  see,  and  contains  a  number  of  educa- 
tional institutions,  both  public  and  private. 
Good  water  is  supplied  through  a  new  aqueduct. 
With  its  suburbs,  Cartagena  constitutes  an  im- 
portant commercial  and  mining  centre,  and  it  is 
also  the  seat  of  considerable  industrial  interests. 
Lead,  argentiferous  ore,  iron,  manganiferous 
iron,  and  some  copper  and  zinc  are  mined  in  the 
vicinity.  There  are  extensive  smelting-works, 
glass-works,  and  manufactures  of  esparto  grass 
wares,  sailcloth,  cordage,  soap,  pottery,  liquors, 
etc.  The  timny  fishery  and  ship-building  also  are 
industries  of  importance.  The  commerce  of  the 
city  consists  of  an  export  trade  in  minerals,  es- 
parto, oranges,  and  lemons,  and  imports  of  ma- 
chinery, provisions,  coal  and  coke,  timber,  etc. 
Population,  in  1901,  103,373. 

Cartagena,  anciently  known  as  Carthago  Nova 
and  Carthago  Espartaria,  was  founded  in  B.C.  228 
by  Hasdrubal.  As  the  Carthaginian  headquarters 
in  Spain,  it  became  a  town  of  importance,  and 
had  equal  influence  under  the  Romans  after  its 
capture  by  Scipio  in  B.c.  210.  In  a.d.  426  Carta- 
gena was  sacked  by  the  Vandals;  early  in  the 
Eighth  Century  it  was  taken  by  the  Saracens. 
Saint  Ferdinand  of  Castile  captured  the  city  in 
1244 ;  but  it  was  retaken,  and  not  until  it  fell  be- 
fore the  arms  of  James  I.  of  Aragon  did  it  come 
finally  into  Christian  hands.  In  1509  Cardinal 
Ximenez  sailed  from  Cartagena  on  the  famous  ex- 
pedition against  Oran.  In  the  War  of  the  Span- 
ish Succession,  it  was  taken  (1706)  by  an 
English-Dutch  fleet,  but  was  recovered  shortly 
afterwards.  It  surrendered  to  the  French  in 
1823.  In  the  political  struggles  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  Cartagena  played  comparatively 
an  unimportant  part  until  1873,  when  it  pro- 
claimed an  independent  cantonal  government.  The 
insurrection  was  soon  put  do\%Ti,  but  not  until  the 
city  had  suffered  a  disastrous  bombardment. 

GABTAOENA,  or  GABTHAGhENA.  A  for- 
tified seaport  and  capital  of  the  Colombian  State 
of  Bolivar,  situated  on  a  peninsula  where  the 
shore  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  bends  abruptly  toward 
the  south  to  form  the  Gulf  of  Darien  (Map:  Co- 
lombia, B  1).  Its  temperature  averages  82"  F., 
and  its  location  is  unhealthful.  The  city  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  old  fortifications  and  possesses  a 
cathedral,  two  fine  churches,  a  Grovemment  build- 
ing, a  college,  seminary,  and  a  theatre.  The  har- 
bor is  a  good  one,  but  has  a  difficult  entrance, 
and  has  lost  its  importance  since  the  opening  of 
the  harbor  at  Sabanilla.  The  town  manufactures 
chocolate  and  candles,  and  exports  cattle,  hides, 
fine  woods,  precious  stones,  and  tobacco.  Popu- 
lation estimated  at  20,000.  Cartagena  was 
founded  by  Dom  Pedro  de  Heredia  in  1533,  and 
was  an  object  of  attack  for  English  freebooters, 
who  burned  it  under  Drake  in  1585.  It  resisted 
an  assault  by  the   English   in   1741,   was   cap- 


tured by  Spain  during  the  war  for  independence, 
1816,  and  was  retaken  by  the  patriots  in  1821. 

CABTAGOy  kilr-ta'gd.  Thecapital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  the  same  name  in  Costa  Rica,  Central  Amer- 
ica (Map:  Central  America,  E  6).  It  lies  about  14 
miles  southeast  of  San  Jos^,  the  capital,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  rail.  It  is  regularly  built, 
but  most  of  its  public  buildings  b^r  marks  of 
the  earthquakes  from  which  the  city  has  suflTered. 
The  town  has  a  considerable  coffee  trade,  and 
derives  much  importance  from  its  position  on  the 
interoceanic  railway.  Cartago  was  known  in  the 
Sixteenth  Ceittury,  having  been  in  existence  as 
early  as  1522.  As  the  seat  of  government  it  at- 
tained to  considerable  prominence,  and  in  1823 
is  said  to  have  contained  30,000  inhabitants. 
The  civil  wars  and  seismic  disturbances,  however, 
contributed  to  its  decline,  and  the  capital  was 
moved  to  San  Jos6.     Population,  in  1903,  4536. 

CABTE,  Thomas  (1686-1754).  ^n  English 
historian.  He  was  a  son  of  Samuel  Carte,  the 
antiquarian  and  divine,  and  was  born  at  Clifton. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford  and  took  his  B.A. 
degree  in  1702,  then  proceeded  to  Cambridge  and 
attained  his  M.A.  in  1706.  He  received  holy 
orders  in  1707,  and  was  appointed  reader  at  the 
Abbey  Church,  Bath;  but  subsequently  as  a 
Stuart  loyalist  refused  allegiance  to  George  I., 
and  resigned.  Because  he  was  secretary  to  Bishop 
Atterbury  and  a  suspected  accomplice  in  that 
prelate's  conspiracy,  £1000  was  offered  for  his 
arrest,  but  he  escaped  to  France.  He  was  al- 
lowed to  return  in  1728,  and  in  1736  published 
a  Life  of  Jamea^  Duke  of  Ormonde,  2  vols.  In 
1747-55  appeared  his  History  of  England  to  16S4, 
4  vols.  The  work  is  of  value  for  its  abundance 
of  materials,  to  which  Hume  and  other  historians 
have  acknowledged  their  indebtedness.  Carte 
was  an  indefatigable  student.  His  other  works 
include  illustrations  for  the  History  of  Thuanus 
(De  Thou),  edited  by  S.  Buckley  (7  vols..  1733)  ; 
and  20  folio  and  15  quarto  MS.  volumes  of  valu- 
able English  his'torical  remains  to  1688  are  pre- 
served, and  have  been  much  drawn  upon  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.  Carte  died  April  2, 
1754,  at  Caldecott  House,  near  Abingdon.  His 
History  of  England  was  republished  at  Oxford 
in  1851,  6  vols.  Consult:  Nichols,  Literary 
Anecdotes,  Vol.  II.  (Tendon,  1812-15):  and  his 
Illustrations  of  Literary  History  (London,  1817- 
58),  v.,  152-6. 

GABTE  BLANGHE,  kUrt  blttxsh  (Fr..  white 
paper).  A  blank  paper  authenticated  with  an 
authoritative  signature  and  intrusted  to  some 
one  to  be  filled  up  as  he  may  think  best.  Thus, 
in  1649,  Charles  II.  tried  to  save  his  father's  life 
by  sending  from  The  Hague  to  the  Parliament  a 
signed  carte  blanche  to  be  filled  up  with  any 
terms  which  they  would  accept  as  the  price  of 
his  safety.  By  a  metaphorical  application,  the 
term  has  come  to  denote  unlimited  authority, 
freedom  to  do  as  one  wills. 

GABTEL'  (Fr.,  It.  cartello,  Med.  Lat.  oar- 
telluSf  dimin.  of  carta,  paper).  An  agreement 
relative  to  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  A  cartel- 
ship,  or  cartel,  is  one  commissioned  to  carry  pris- 
oners or  proposals  of  any  kind  between  belliger- 
ents, and  is  not  permitted  to  carry  an  armament 
(except  a  gun  for  making  signals),  cargo,  am- 
munition, military  stores,  or  instruments  of  war- 
fare.   A  violation  of  the  conditions  imposed  ren- 
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ders  a  cartel-ship  liable  to  capture  and  confisca- 
tion. 

CABTEIi,  The.  The  argument  by  which  the 
German  Conservatives,  Imperialists,  and  National 
Liberals  united  in  1887  in  support  of  Bismarck 
and  the  Army  Bill.  See  Political  Partbeb,  Ger- 
many, 

CABTELLIEB,  kar't'-ly&^  Pierre  (1757- 
1831).  A  French  sculptor,  born  in'  Paris.  He 
received  his  first  education  in  art  at  the  Free 
hk'hool  of  Design,  and  then  entered  the  studio  of 
the  sculptor  Bridan.  Compelled  to  support  his 
family,  it  was  not  until  1796  that  he  first  ex- 
hibited at  the  Salon.  In  1800  he  produced  the 
statue  of  **War"  for  the  southern  facade  of  the 
Luxembourg.  This  w^as  followed  by  "La  pudeur" 
(1801).  In  1810  he  executed  a  large  bas-relief 
for  the  principal  door  of  the  Louvre.  Among  his 
other  works  are  "Napoleon  l^gislateur"  (1811), 
a  bas-relief  on  the  Arc  du  Carrousel  and  one  on 
the  facade  of  the  HOtel  des  Invalides,  and  the 
niaui^leuni  of  Josephine  in  the  CEurch  of  Rueil. 
In  1816  he  was  made  professor  at  the  Ecole  dea 
Beaux-Arts. 

CABTEB,  Elizabeth  ( 1 7 1 7  - 1 806 ) .  An  Eng- 
lish poet,  translator,  and  miscellanist,  bom  in 
Deal,  Kent.  She  became  an  expert  linguist,  and 
Tendered  into  English  de  Crousaz's  Examen  de 
Vesmi  de  Monsieur  Pope  sur  Vhomme  (2  vols., 
1730)  :  Algarotti's  Neictonianismo  per  le  dame; 
and  (1758)  the  works  of  Epictetus.  Her  poetry 
has  flight  value.  She  was  a  friend  of  many  of 
the  leading  litterateurs  of  the  time,  including 
Johnson,  to  whose  Rambler  she  contributed  two 
papers. 

CABTEBy  Franklin  (1837—).  An  Ameri- 
can educator,  born  in  Waterbury,  Conn.  He  was 
educated  at  Yale,  at  Williams,  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  and  was  professor  of  Latin  and 
French  at  Williams  from  1865  to  1868,  and  of 
Latin  alone  from  1868  to  1872.  He  was  then  pro- 
fessor of  German  at  Yale  from  1872  to  1881,  and 
during  this  period  studied  theology  and  was  li- 
censed to  preach.  In  1881  he  became  president  of 
Williams,  and  administered  the  affairs  of  the 
college  with  great  ability  until  1901,  when  he  re- 
signed. His  publications  include  an  edition  of 
Schiller's  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris  (1870)  ;  a  Life  of 
Hark  Hopkins  (1892);  and  various  articles  in 
the  yeto  Englander  and  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  American  Philological  Society  and.  the  Mod- 
em Languages  Association. 

CABTEB,  Henry.    See  Leslie,  Frank. 

CABTEB,  James  Coolidqe  (1827-1905).  An 
American  lawj'er,  born  in  Lancaster,  Mass.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1860,  and  in  1853  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  appointed,  in  1875, 
a  member  of  the  commission  for  devising  a  form 
of  mankipal  administration  for  the  cities  of  New 
York  State,  and  in  1888  was  a  member  of  the 
constitutional  commission.  In  1892  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  counsel  to  present  the  claims 
of  the  United  States  before  the  Bering  Sea  tri- 
bunal. His  publications  include  The  Codification 
of  Our  Common  Lave  (1883). 

CABTEBy  Louise  Leslie.  An  American  ac- 
tress who  made  her  d6but  in  1890  in  The  Ugly 
Duckling  at  the  Broadway  Theatre,  New  York. 
She  was  a  pupil  of  David  Belasco,  the  author  of 
the  plav.  After  having  appeared  as  the  Quakeress 
In  the  mufkcal  comedy  of  Miss  Helyett  ( 1891-93) , 


she  retired  from  the  stage  for  a  year  and  a  half 
more  of  laborious  study  at  her  home  in  New 
York.  Then,  in  1895,  as  Maryland  Calvert,  in  The 
Heart  of  Maryland'  (produced  at  Washington, 
October  9),  she  made  a  sensation.  In  April, 
1898,  with  the  same  play  in  London,  she  repeated 
her  American  success.  In  December,  1898,  she 
made  her  appearance  in  an  adaptation  of  Zaza, 
w^hich  began  its  long  run  in  New  York  at  the  Gar- 
rick  Theatre,  January  9,  1899.  In  December, 
1901,  she  had  another  success  in  Du  Barry,  Con- 
sult: Strang,  Famous  Actresses  of  the  Day  in 
America  (Boston,  1899)  ;  Clapp  and  Edgett, 
Players  of  the  Present^  Dunlap  Society  Publica- 
tions (New  York,  1899). 

CABTEB,  Samuel  Powhatan  (1819-91). 
An  American  navnl  officer  and  soldier,  bom  in 
Elizabethtown,  Carter  County,  Tenn.  He  at- 
tended Princeton  for  a  time,  but  did  not  gradu- 
ate, and  entered  the  navy  in  1840  as  a  midship- 
man. Subsequently  he  was  assistant  instructor 
of  infantry  tactics  at  the  Naval  Academy  (1851- 
53),  and  assistant  instructor  in  seamanship 
there  ( 1857-61 ) .  As  a  naval  officer  he  served  in 
the  Mexican  War,  and  at  the  capture  of  the  Bar- 
rier forts  (q.v.)  near  Canton,  China,  in  1856.  In 
1861  he  was  transferred  to  the  War  Department, 
and  organized  the  troops  from  East  Tennessee. 
In  the  army  he  served  with  distinction  throughout 
the  Civil  War,  being  brevetted  major-general  in 
1865.  He  then  returned  to  the  navy,  and  from 
1869  to  1872  served  as  commandant  of  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis.  He  retired  from  the 
service  in  1881,  and  received  the  rank  of  rear- 
admiral  on  the  retired  list  in  1882. 

CABTEBET,  Sir  George  (  ?-1680).  An 
English  Royalist  Governor  of  the  Island  of  Jer- 
sey and  one  of  the  original  Lord  Proprietors  of 
the  Province  of  New  Jersey  in  America.  He  early 
went  to  sea  and  by  1633  had  risen  to  the  rank  of 
captain  in  the  English  Navy.  In  1639  he  became 
Comptroller  of  the  Navy,  and  in  1643,  having  pre- 
viously, on  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  es- 
poused the  Royalist  side,  he  succeeded  his  uncle 
as  bailiff  of  the  island  of  Jersey,  and  was  also 
appointed  Lieutenant-Governor.  He  soon  ex- 
pelled the  Parliamentary  forces  from  the  island, 
and  was  created  a  knight  and  baronet  in  1646; 
but  was  forced  to  surrender  to  the  Commonwealth 
forces  in  1651,  and  for  several  years  thereafter 
served  in  the  French  Navy  under  VendOme.  Re- 
turning to  England  at  the  time  of  the  Restora- 
tion, he  became  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  which  latter  position 
he  held  from  1661  to  1667,  when  he  became 
Deputy  Treasurer  of  Ireland.  He  took  an  active 
interest  in  the  colonization  of  America,  and  in 
1650  was  granted  "a  certain  island  and  adjacent 
islets  in  America  in  perpetual  inheritance,  to 
be  called  New  Jersey,"  though  no  settlement  was 
made  at  that  time.*  In  1663  he  was  one  of  the 
original  proprietors  of  Carolina,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  Duke  of  York  granted  to  him  and 
to  John,  Lord  Berkeley,  the  territory  now  in- 
cluded in  the  State  of  nW  Jersey,  the  name  Nova 
Ccesarea,  or  New  Jersey,  being  given  to  the  prov- 
ince in  honor  of  Carteret's  administration  of  Jer- 
sey. The  proprietors  received  full  governmental 
powers  and  were  to  pay  an  annual  rental  of  one 
liepper-com,  if  legally  demanded.  After  the  sur- 
render of  the  province  by  the  Dutch  in  1674,  a  re- 
il»ant  wws  made,  this  time  with  ^ovemipental  res- 
ervations and  limitations.     On  the  division  of 
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New  Jersey  in  1676,  Carteret  became  sole  pro- 

Erietor  of  East  Jersey,  which  province  he  left  by 
is  will  to  his  widow  and  to  several  designated 
trustees,  by  whom  in  1682,  in  consideration  of 
£3400,  it  was  transferred  to  twelve  purchasers, 
who  combined  with  twelve  others  to  form  the 
'•Twenty-Four  Proprietors  of  East  New  Jersey." 

CABTEBET,  John,  Earl  Granville  (1690- 
1763).  A  British  orator  and  statesman,  bom 
April  22,  1690.  His  father,  first  Baron  Carteret 
of  Hawnes,  died  in  1695,  and  he  succeeded  to 
the  peerage  at  five  years  of  age.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Westminster  School  and  Christ  Church, 
Oxford;  in  1706  was  created  D.C.L.,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Dean  Swift's  humorous  assertion,  car- 
ried away  more  Greek,  Latin,  and  philosophy 
than  became  a  person  of  such  high  rank.  He  took 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers  in  1711;  spoke 
in  favor  of  the  Protestant  succession;  received 
the  notice  of  George  I. ;  and  obtained  some  lucra- 
tive appointments.  In  1718-19  he  was  ambassa- 
dor extraordinary  to  Sweden,  and  in  1720  nego- 
tiated peace  between  Sweden,  Prussia,  and  Han- 
over. In  1721  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
State,  and  in  this  capacity  defended  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Government  in  the  Atterbury 
conspiracy.  In  1724,  he  became  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  and  was  in  frequent  consultation, 
about  public  affairs,  with  Dean  Swift,  who,  in 
spite  of  numerous  disagreements,  praised  his 
rule.  His  Lord-Lieutenancies  (1724-26  and  1729- 
30)  were  particularly  popular.  From  1730  to 
1742  he  was  one  of  the  most  determined  lead- 
ers of  the  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords 
against  Robert  Walpole,  and  on  his  displacement 
was  made  a  Secretary  of  State.  He  became  Earl 
Granville  at  his  mother's  death  in  1744.  The 
same  year  he  had  to  resign  his  seals  of  office, 
but  continued  to  receive  marks  of  royal  favor, 
and  in  1749-50  was  elected  and  installed  Knight 
of  the  Garter  at  Windsor.  From  1751  to  nis 
death,  January  2,  1763,  he  was  lord  president  of 
the  council  under  Henry  Pelham.  Carteret  was 
generally  admired  for  his  handsome  presence,  his 
classical  and  oratorical  attainments,  and  for  his 
patriotism,  wit,  and  conviviality;  but  his  op- 
ponents, including  Pitt,  hated  him  for  his 
haughty  contempt  of  their  opinions.  Consult: 
Ballantyne,  Lord  Carteret :  a  Political  Biography 
(London,  1887)  ;  Lecky,  History  of  England  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century  (New  York,  1878-91); 
and  Mahon,  History  of  England,  Vols.  II.-IV. 
(London,  1836-54). 

CABTEBET,  Philip  (  ?  -1682).  First  pro- 
prietary Governor  of  New  Jersey,  appointed  by 
Sir  George  Carteret  and  Sir  John  Berkeley, 
Ivords  Proprietors,  in  1664.  He  arrived  in  August, 
1665,  at  the  sit«  of  Elizabeth  town,  which  settle- 
ment he  founded  and  named  in  honor  of  Sir 
(reorge  Carteret's  wife,  and  exerted  himself  to 
secure  emigrants  from  the  New  England  Colonies 
by  circulating  among  tnem  the  liberal  'conces- 
sions' granted  by  the  proprietors.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  1673-74,  when  the  western  part  of 
New  Jersey  was  held  by  the  Dutch,  he  acted  as 
Governor  of  the  whole  province  until  its  division 
into  East  Jersey  and  West  Jersey  in  1676,  after 
which  until  his  death  he  was  Governor  of  East 
Jersey.  The  early  part  of  his  administration 
was  marked  by  conflicts  with  Sir  Edmund  Andros, 
Governor  of  New  York,  who  claimed  that  New 
Jersey  belonged  under  his  own  jurisdiction. 


CABTEBET,  Philip  (  ?  -1796).  An  English 
naval  officer  and  navigator.  In  1766  he  reached 
the  rank  of  commander,  and  in  the  same  year 
sailed  in  command  of  the  Stoallotc,  in  the  expedi- 
tion sent  out  under  Oapt.  Samuel  Wall  is  for  the 
exploration  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  On 
April  11,  1767,  while  clearing  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
gellan, he  became  separated  from  the  Dolphin, 
the  other  vessel  of  the  expedition.  He  thereupon 
proceeded  in  his  unsea worthy  ship,  discovered 
Pitcaim  Inland  and  the  Queen  Charlotte  is- 
lands, explored  the  strait  (named  by  him  Saint 
€reorge*a  Channel)  between  New  Britain  (now 
Neu  Pommem)  and  New  Ireland  (now  Neu 
Mecklenburg),  and  corrected  errors  made  in  the 
survey  of  Mindanao.  In  1794  he  was  retired 
from  active  service  with  a  commission  of  rear- 
admiral.  In  view  of  his  small  resources  and 
many  difficulties,  he  accomplised  much  for  geo- 
graphical discovery.  His  interesting  journal  is 
to  be  found  in  Hawkesworth,  An  Account  of  the 
Voyages  Undertaken  for  Making  Discoveries  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  (3  vols.,  1773). 

CABTEBOMACO,       kar'td-rd-maOcd.         See 

FOBTEQUEKRI,  NiCC0L6. 

OAB^EBSVTLLE.  A  city  and  county-seat 
of  Bartow  County,  Ga.,  about  50  miles  north- 
west  of  Atlanta,  on  the  Western  and  Atlantic 
Railroad  (Map:  Georgia,  B  1).  It  is  surround-^ 
ed  by  a  stock-raising  and  agricultural  region,  in 
which  cotton,  grain,  and  fruits  are  produced, 
and  there  are  also  valuable  deposits  of  iron,, 
manganese,  gold,  ochre,  and  other  minerals. 
Population,  in  1890,  3171;  in  1900,  3135. 

CABTEBVUiLE.  A  city  in  Jasper  County,. 
Mo.,  10  miles  west  by  south  of  Carthage,  the 
county-seat,  on  the  Missouri  Pacific,  the  Saint 
Louis  and  San  Francisco,  and  other  railroads- 
(Map:  Missouri,  B  4).  It  is  in  the  centre  of 
a  highly  productive  zinc  and  lead  mining  dis- 
trict, and  has  also  boiler- works,  iron-works^ 
foundry  and  machine  shops,  etc.  Carterville  was 
settled  in  1875.  Population,  in  1890,  2884;  in 
1900,  4445. 

CABTE^IANISM.  The  system  of  nhiloso- 
phy  advocated  by  Descartes  (q.v.)  and  his  fol- 
lowers. (See  Geulincx;  Malebbanche;  Ar- 
NAULD,  AxTOiNE.)  Spiuoza  and  Leibnitz  had 
their  point  of  departure  in  Cartesianism,  but  in- 
troduced modifications  so  significant  that  they 
are  not  generally  reckoned  in  the  school.  The- 
literature  of  the  subject  is  enormous.  C^nsult^ 
especially:  Bouiller,  Histoire  de  la  philosophic 
Cart^sienne  (3d  ed.,  Paris,  1868)  ;  and  Kuno 
Fischer,  Qeschichte  der  neueren  Philosophic,  Bd. 
I.,  translated  by  J.  P.  Gordy,  under  the  title  of 
Descartes  and  His  School  (New  York,  1887). 

CABTESIANS,  kSr-t^zhans.  The  name  of  a 
group  of  curves  discussed  by  Descartes  in  con- 
nection with  the  study  of  optics.  In  general 
they  are  curves  of  the  fourth  order,  having  two 
cusps.  Common  forms  of  these  curves  are  the 
cardioid  and  limagon  (q.v.).  The  Cartesian 
equation  (ar*-f  y*  —  pop)  =  m*(a?' -f  y*)  shows 
the  relation  between  these  special  forms. 

The  first  case  gives  the  curve  marked  (1),  si 
limagon;  the  second  case  gives  the  curve  marked 
(2),  a  cardioid;  and  the  third  the  curve  marked 
(3) ,  an  outer  oval.  The  Cartesians,  consisting  of 
double  ovals,  are  curv^es  of  the  sixth  class;  those 
which  reduce  to  limagons  are  of  the  fourth  class; 
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and  those  which  reduce  to  cardioids  are  of  the 
third  class.  A  curve  in  space  defined  as  the  locus  of 
a  point  whose  distances  from  three  fixed  points 


(1)  If  p  >  m,  the  origin  Is  a  double  point. 

(2)  It  p  ^  m,  the  origin  la  a  cusp. 

(8)    U  p  -<,  m,  the  origin  Is  a  conjugate  point, 
are  connected  by  t^o  linear  relations  is  called  a 
twisted  Cartesian.     See  also  CASSiin  and  Cas- 
siJ^iAN  Oval. 

GAB^THAGE  (Lat.  Carthago,  Gk.  Eapx9^<^^ 
Karcheddfi),  The  greatest  city  of  antiquity  on 
the  north  coast  of  Africa,  situated  in  about  latitude 
36**  SCK  N.  and  longitude  10*»  20'  E.,  near  the 
modem  Tunis,  on  a  peninsula  extending  into  a 
small  bay  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  was 
founded,  according  to  legend,  by  Dido  (q.v.),  a 
Phflenician  queen,  who  had  fled  from  Tyre  after 
the  murder  of  her  husband;  but  more  probably 
it  originated  in  an  emporium  or  factory  estab- 
lished by  the  colonial  merchants  of  Utica,  and 
the  capitalists  of  the  mother  city  Tyre,  on  ac- 
count of  the  convenience  of  its  situation.  The 
native  nanae  of  the  city  seems  to  have  been  Kart 
Uadisha,  the  *new  town,*  probably  with  refer- 
ence to  T3rre,  which  was  always  recognized  by 
the  Carthaginians  as  their  mother  city.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  know  very  little  of  its  growth.  Our 
information  only  begins  after  Carthage  had  be- 
come one  of  the  greatest  commercial  cities  of 
the  world,  and  we  have  but  very  scanty  and  one- 
sided accounts  of  it  even- then.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  in  B.C.  149,  just  before  the  Third 
Punic  War,  is  said  to  have  been  about  700,000. 
The  population  was  partly  of  Phoenician,  partly 
of  Libyan  descent.  The  territory  which  the 
Carthaginians  acquired  by  the  subjugation  of 
the  Libyan  tribes,  and  by  the  ultimate  annexa- 
tion of  other  older  Phoenician  colonies,  with 
which  they  had  at  first  been  simply  in  alliance, 
such  aa  Utica,  Hadrumetum,  Hippo,  the  two 
T^ptes,  etc.,  extended  in  the  middle  of  the  Fifth 
Century  b.c.  southward  to  Lake  Triton,  east- 
ward to  the  Great  Syrtis,  and  westward  to  the 
Atlantic.  At  first,  Carthage  was  essentially 
a  mercantile  city,  and  even  paid  a  ground- 
rent  to  the  Libyan  tribes  until  the  Fifth  Cen- 
tury. It  was  the  maritime  power  of  the  Car- 
thaginians which  enabled  them  to  extend  their 
settlements  and  conquests  to  the  other  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Sixth  Century  B.C.,  Carthage  appears  as  the  ally 
of  the  Pheenicians  in  Sicily,  now  crowded  by  the 
Greeks  into  the  western  part  of  the  island.  After 


checking  the  Greek  advance  and  founding  colonies 
of  their  own,  the  Carthaginians  reduced  the 
coasts  of  Sardinia.  Hanno  (q.v.)  founded  col- 
onies on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  beyond  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar, '  and  Himilco  visited  the 
coasts  of  Spain  and  Gaul. 

With  the  establishment  of  this  control  over 
the  western  Mediterranean,  Carthage  also  estab- 
lished her  trading  policy.  No  foreign  traders- 
were  allowed  at  any  of  her  western  colonies, 
and  only  the  harbors  of  Carthage  were  open 
to  foreign  ships.  All  traders  found  elsewhere 
were  drowned.  This  policy  led  the  Cartha- 
ginians to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Etrus- 
cans, and  in  B.C.  540,  in  the  battle  of  Alalia, 
they  checked  the  attempts  of  the  Greeks  to  en- 
croach upon  their  territory.  Massilia  (Marseilles) 
alone  held  its  position  on  the  coast  of  Gaul.  The 
first  treaty  with  the  Romans  was  concluded  in 
B.C.  509,  the  second  in  B.C.  348,  the  third  in  B.C. 
306.  The  connected  history  of  Carthage  begins 
with  the  Fifth  Centuxy  B.C.,  a  period  of  wars 
between  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Greeks  in 
Sicily.  The  Carthaginian  army  under  H&milcar 
was  destroyed  by  Gelon,  at  Himera,  in  B.c.  480, 
and  for  a  time  the  Greeks  were  free  from  attack. 
In  B.C.  410  wars  broke  out  anew,  and  the  Greek 
cities  of  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily  were  plun- 
dered and  destroyed.  At  Syracuse  the  pestilence 
compelled  the  Carthaginians  to  raise  the  siege, 
and  under  the  leadership  of  Dionysius  I.,  the 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  the  Greeks  recovered  much  of 
their  lost  territory.  After  several  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  drive  the  Carthaginians  from  the 
island,  Dionysius,  in  B.C.  383,  made  a  treaty 
which  gave  them  the  land  west  of  the  river  Haly- 
cus.  A  later  invasion  of  the  Carthaginians  was 
repelled  by  Timoleon  (q.v.),  in  b.c.  343,  but 
thirty  years  later,  when  Agathocles  was  tyrant 
of  Syracuse,  the  war  began  again,  and  Syracuse 
was  once  more  besieged.  Deserting  his  city, 
Agathocles  crossed  to  Africa,  and  for  three  years 
ravaged  the  almost  defenseless  territory  of  Car- 
thage, though  not  strong  enough  to  attack  the 
city.  After  his  death  the  Carthaginians  again 
increased  their  dominions  in  Sicily,  and  although 
Pyrrhus  contended  successfully  against  them  at 
first,  he  left  that  island  entirely  in  B.c.  275. 

The  subjugation  of  southern  Italy  by  the  Ho- 
mans  brought  the  two  great  conquering  nations 
into  collision,  and  the  First  Punic  War  arose 
( B.C.  264 ) ,  and  after  a  great  naval  victory  of  the 
Romans,  terminated  in  b.c.  241,  the  Carthagin- 
ians giving  up  Sicily,  and  paying  to  the  Romans 
a  large  sum  of  money.  Soon  after  this  a  mutiny 
of  the  hired  troops  of  Carthage,  combined  with 
an  insurrection  of  the  Libyan  tribes,  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  were  kept  down 
by  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  Carthaginian  colo- 
nists, threatened  the  entire  ruin  of  the  city.  Ham- 
ilcar  Barca  brought  this  bloody  war  to  a  success- 
ful termination,  but  Carthage,  crippled  by  the 
struggle,  was  unable  to  prevent  the  Koraans  from 
seizing  Sardinia  and  Corsica.  About  B.C.  236 
Hamilcar  Barca  led  an  army  to  Spain,  where 
he,  and,  after  him,  his  son-in-law,  Hasdrubal, 
obtained  great  successes.  Here  was  founded  New 
Carthage,  now  Cartagena  (q.v.).  After  Hasdru- 
bal's  death  (b.c.  221),  Hannibal  (q.v.),  burning 
to  revenge  the  defeat  which  his  native  city  had 
sustained  from  the  Romans,  attacked  and  took 
Saguntura,  a  city  on  the  Ebro,  allied  with  Rome 
(B.C.  219).    Thus  began  the  Second  Punic  War, 
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in  which  *Hannibal  pursued  his  career  of  con- 
quest from  Spain,  through  Gaul,  and  across  the 
.^Ips  into  Italy  itself,  defeated  the  Romans  with 
terrible  slaughter  in  various  battles,  and,  by  that 
of  Cannae  in  particular,  brought  Rome  to  the 
very  brink  of  ruin.  Yet  the  war  terminated  in 
the  total  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  by  Publius 
Cornelius  Scipio,  who  overthrew  their  power  in 
Spain  and  was  victorious  over  Hannibal  in  the 
linal  and  decisive  battle  of  Zama,  in  Africa,  in 
October,  202.  A  peace  was  then  concluded,  in 
which  the  Carthaginians  were  limited  to  their 
African  territories,  while  most  of  their  ships  of 
war  and  war  elephants  were  taken  from  them, 
besides  an  immense  sum  of  money,  and  they  were 
l)ound  not  to  make  war  without  permission  of 
the  Romans.  Masinissa,  King  of  Numidia, 
skillfully  availed  himself  of  dissensions  which 
arose  within  Carthage  between  the  nobles  and 
the  people,  to  advance  his  own  interests  at  the 
expense  of  the  Carthaginians;  and  as  they  (b.c. 
151)  opposed  him,  and  drove  his  adherents  out 
of  the  city,  the  Romans  seized  the  opportunity 
for  a  new  declaration  of  war  (b.c.  149),  on  the 
ground  that  the  treaty  was  broken,  and  after  a 
siege  of  two  years  Carthage  was  taken  by  Pub- 
lius Cornelius  Scipio  J[^ilianus  (B.C.  146).  For 
six  days  the  combat  was  maintained  in  the 
streets  of  the  city,  and  for  seventeen  days  the 
work  of  its  destruction  by  fire  was  carried  on 
by  the  conquerors.  The  country  became  a  Ro- 
man province.  Gains  Gracchus  sent  out  6000 
colonists  to  found  a  new  city  on  the  site  of 
Carthage.  It  was  called  Junonia,  but  it  did  not 
prosper.  Augustus,  carrying  out  the  intention 
of  his  great  uncle,  restored  the  city,  in  B.c.  29, 
and  the  new  Carthage  had  become,  in  the  Second 
and  Third  centuries  of  the  Christian  Era,  one  of 
the  finest  cities  of  the  Roman  Empire.  In  a.d. 
439  Genseric  made  it  the  capital  of  the  Vandal 
kingdom;  Belisarius  conquered  it  in  533,  and 
named  it  Justiniana;  the  Arabs  under  Hassan 
utterly  destroyed  it  in  a.d.  647;  and  now  only 
two  or  three  small  hamlets  and  a  few  ruins  mark 
its  site.  Remains  of  the  ancient  walls,  and  pos- 
sibly of  the  harbors,  have  been  found,  and  re- 
cently many  graves  of  Punic  and  Roman  times, 
yielding  many  inscriptions  and  smaller  objects, 
have  been  opened. 

We  have  not  very  satisfactory  accounts  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Carthaginian  State.  It  was 
highly  esteemed  by  Aristotle,  but  his  account  of 
it  has  perished,  and  our  information  is  scattered ; 
nor  is  it  certain  that  it  remained  entirely  un- 
changed. At  the  nominal  head  were  two  suffetw 
(Hebrew,  shofetim,  'judges'  in  the  Bible),  who 
seem  to  have  been  chosen  by  the  people  on  the 
nomination  of  the  Senate.  The  nobles,  who  seem 
xo  have  needed  money  as  well  as  birth  to  main- 
tain their  position,  seem  to  have  formed  a  Sen- 
ate of  300,  from  whom  a  body  of  30  (including 
the  suffeice)  were  chosen  to  carry  on  the  ordi- 
nary' government.  Later  we  hear  of  the  intro- 
duction of  a  body  of  104  judges,  who  seem  to  have 
had  supreme  power  over  all  officials,  including 
the  generals,  and,  like  the  Council  of  Tea  at 
Venice,  to  have  become  the  real  rulers  of  the 
State.  We  can  gather  dimly,  from  various  scat- 
tered statements,  that  the  Carthaginian  oli- 
garchy, while  despising  the  multitude,  was  itself 
split  up  into  factions  and  torn  by  family  jeal- 
ousies.    On  the  other  hand,  our  knowledge  of 


Carthage  comes  chiefly  from  her  enemies,  an^ 
the  government,  though  not  always  consistent 
in  policy,  and  undoubtedly  oppressive  to  its  sub- 
jects, was  remarkably  free  from  revolution  or 
even  popular  uprising. 

The  Carthaginian  Array  was  raised  from  the 
conscription  of  the  subjugated  Libyans,  from 
the  hired  Numidians,  and  mercenaries  from 
Spain,  Gaul,  and,  indeed,  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  soldiers  had  no  interest  in  the  State,  but 
were  capable  of  becoming  strongly  attached  to 
their  generals,  and  in  good  hands  were  a  for- 
midable force,  as  is  seen  in  the  successful  cam- 
paigns of  Hamilcar  Barca  and  Hannibal.  In  the 
time  of  Agathocles  the  city  sent  forth  40,000 
heavy-armed  infantry,  1000  cavalry,  and  2000 
war  chariots,  but  the  State  could  easily  raise 
100,000  troops.  The  fleet  in  the  First  Punic 
War  consisted  of  350  ships,  carrying  150,000 
men.  How  Carthage  contrived  to  raise  revenue 
sufficient  to  cover  the  enormous  expense  her 
military  and  naval  organization  involved  is  not 
very  clear.  It  was,  in  all  likelihood,  4erived  from 
tribute  imposed  on  subject  Libyan  or  Numidian 
races,  in  great  part  from  mines  in  Spain,  and 
from  import  duties  derived  from  her  maritime 
and  inland  trade,  which  was  prodigiously  great. 
Her  merchantmen  visited  every  coast  and  island 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  even  ventured  as  far 
as  the  Azores,  Britain,  the  Baltic,  etc. ;  while  her 
caravans  penetrated  through  Sahara  to  the  gold- 
producing  districts  of  the  Niger,  and  through 
the  Libyan  Desert  to  the  lands  along  the  Nile. 
Still,  Carthage  was  by  no  means  an  exclusively 
mercantile  State.  Many  of  her  wealthiest  citi- 
zens derived  their  income  from  large  estates  cul- 
tivated by  bands  of  slaves,  and  the  only  Punic 
literature  the  Romans  thought  worth  .preserva- 
tion was  a  treatise  on  agriculture  by  Mago,  which 
was  translated  into  Latin  by  order  of  the  Senate, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Roman  husbandmen. 

The  religion  of  the  Carthaginians  appears  to 
have  been  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Phoenicians — a  worship  of  the  stars  and  of  fire. 
Moloch  was  the  chief  deity,  and  to  him  children 
and  captives  were  sacrificed.  The  highest  nat- 
ural manifestation  of  this  deity  was  the  sun. 
Besides  Moloch,  the  Carthaginians  worshiped  the 
Tyrian  Melcart;  Astarte,  the  moon  goddess; 
Esmun,  also  called  Asclepios  by  the  Greeks ;  and 
a  few  of  the  Greek  divinities,  of  whom  a  knowl- 
edge had  been  obtained  in  Sicily.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  there  was  a  distinct  sacerdotal  order 
in  Carthage.  Probably  religious  ceremonies  were 
performed  by  the  dignitaries  of  the  State,  but 
our  knowledge  on  this  interesting  point  is  too 
meagre  to  permit  of  our  arriving  at  any  very 
lefinite  conclusion.  Consult :  A.  Church,  Carthagt, 
or  the  Empire  of  Africa  (New  York,  1886) ;  R.  B. 
Smith,  Carthage  and  the  Carthaginians  (Lon- 
don, 1877)  ;  Meltzer,  Qeschichte  der  Karthager 
(Berlin,  1879,  1896)  ;  Andollert,  Carthage  ro- 
maine  (Paris,  1901);  N.  Davis,  Carthage  and 
Tier  Remains  (London,  1861);  Ch.  E.  Beul^, 
Fouilles  d  Carthage  (Paris,  1860)  ;  E.  de  Sainte- 
Marie,  Mission  d  Carthage  (Paris,  1884)  ;  Atlas 
archiologique  de  la  Tunisie  (Paris,  1893).  For 
recent  discoveries,  see  Comptes  Rendus  de  VAoad^- 
mic  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres,  VoL 
XXVin.  (Paris,  1901). 

CABTHAOE.  A  city  and  county-seat  of  Han- 
cock Coimty,  111.,  32  miles  south  of  Burlington, 
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Iowa,  on  the  Wabash  and  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton and  Quincy  railroads  (Map:  Illinois,  A  3). 
It  is  the  seat  of  Carthage  College  (Lutheran), 
opened  in  1872.  Settled  in  1837,  Carthage  was 
chartered  as  a  city  in  1883.  Population,  in 
1890,  1654;  in  1000,  2104. 

CABTHAGE.  A  city  and  county-seat  of  Jas- 
per County,  Mo.,  1«M)  miles  southeast  of  Kansas 
City,  on  Spring  River,  and  on  the  Missouri  Pacific, 
the  Saint  Ixiuis  and  San  Francisco,  and  other  rail- 
roads (Map:  Missouri,  B  4) .  It  has  lead  and  zinc 
mines,  stone  and  lime  works,  foundries,  flour- 
milb,  bed-spring  and  furniture  factories,  and 
plants  for  the  manufacture  of  plows,  woolen 
goods,  and  ice.  The  principal  articles  of  ex- 
port are  stone,  marble,  grain,  fruit,  poultry,  and 
live  stock.  The  city  has  two  parks,  a  handsome 
county  court-house,  and  a  public  library,  (Car- 
negie), and  is  the  seat  of  Carthage  College. 
Settled  in  1833,  Carthage  was  destroyed  during 
the  Civil  War,  and  was  entirely  rebuilt  after 
1866.  It  was  incorporated  in  1873,  and  is  gov- 
erned under  a  charter  of  1890,  providing  for  a 
mayor,  elected  every  two  years,  and  a  city  coun- 
cil. The  electric-light  plant  is  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  municipality.  On  July  5,  1861,  a 
force  of  about  3500  Confederates,  imder  Generals 
Jackson  and  Price,  met  a  Union  force  of  about 
1500,  under  CJeneral  Sigel,  seven  miles  east  of 
Carthage,  and  in  the  battle  which  ensued  the 
former  loet  about  200,  and  the  latter  about 
50,  in  killed  and  wounded.  After  several  hours 
of  fighting  General  Sigel,  to  prevent  the  Con- 
federate cavalry  from  outfiankmg  him  and  cut- 
ting off  his  baggage-train,  fell  back  in  good 
or&r  to  Carthage.  Population,  in  1890,  7081; 
in  1900,  9416. 

CAB'XHAGEOl'A,  8p.  pron.  kar't&-H&^n&. 
See  Cabtagena. 

CABTHA^GO  NCXVA,   Spain.     See  Cabta- 

GENA. 

CABTHAMINE,  or  CABTHAICEINE  (Fr. 
cartkamine,  from  Neo-Lat.  Carthamus,  from 
Ar.  qirtimy  qurtum,  Carthamus,  from  qartama^ 
to  cut  off),  Ci^Hi/),.  A  natural  dye  obtained  by 
a  chemical  process  from  safflower  (Carthamus 
tineiofius)  in  crystals  which  are  insoluble  in 
water,  but  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
\\'hen  newly  precipitated,  carthamine  immedi- 
ately and  permanently  attaches  itself  to  cotton 
or  silk  (but  not  to  wool)  requiring  no  mordant, 
dyeing  the  fabric  a  fine  red,  which  is  changed 
to  yellow  on  the  addition  of  alkalies,  and  may  be 
returned  to  red  again  on  being  treated  with 
acids.  When  fused  with  caustic  potash,  it  is 
transformed  into  para-oxy-benzoic  acid. 

CABTHU'SIANS.  A  monastic  order  which 
owes  its  origin  to  Saint  Bruno  (q.v.),  who  re- 
tired in  1086,  with  six  companions,  to  the  soli- 
tude of  La  Chartreuse  (whence  the  name),  near 
Grenoble,  where  they  built  hermitages,  wore  rude 
garments,  and  lived  upon  vegetables  and  coarse 
bread.  The  fifth  prior,  Guigo  (died  1137),  com- 
posed a  body  of  rules,  called  the  Statuta  Otiigo- 
nU,  or  Consuetudines  Cartusia!,  but  they  have 
often  been  changed.  After  1170,  when  the  order 
received  Papal  approbation,  it  extended  rapidly. 
It  dates  from  1180  in  England,  where  the  name 
of  Chartreuse  Houses  was  corrupted  into  Charter 
Houses.  The  order  is  now  conducted  under  the 
tales  approved  in  1682  by  Pope  Innocent  XI. 
Vol.  IV.— 18. 


The  Carthusians  were  divided  into  two  classes— 
fathers  (patrea)  and  lay  brothers  {conver»i). 
Each  father  occupied  a  separate  cell,  with  a  bed 
of  straw,  a  pillow,  a  woolen  coverlet,  and  the 
means  of  manual  labor  or  of  writing.  They  left 
their  cell,  even  for  meals.  Only  on  festivals  and 
on  days  of  the  funeral  of  a  brother  of  the  order. 
Thrice  a  week  they  fasted  on  bread,  water,  and 
salt,  and  there  were  several  lengthened  fasts  in 
the  year.  Flesh  was  forbidden  at  all  times,  and 
wincf,  unless  mixed  with  water.  Unbroken  si- 
lence, except  on  rare  occasions,  was  enforced,  as 
well  as  frequent  prayer  and  night  watching. 
These  austerities  were  continued,  with  little 
modification,  by  the  modem  Carthusians.  The 
order  at  one  time  counted  sixteen  provinces,  and 
boasted  of  the  most  magnificent  convents  in  the 
world — ^as  La  Grande  Chartreuse  (see  Char- 
TREUSEy  La  Grande),  in  France,  and  in  Italy  the 
Certosa  di  Pa  via,  18  miles  south  of  Milan.  The 
former  is  still  in  such  use;  the  buildings  date 
from  1076.  The  buildings  of  the  latter  date  from 
1396,  but  are  now  preserved  only  as  a  national 
monument,  the  monasteries  having  been  sup- 
'pressed  in  Italy.  The  Carthusians  were  given  to 
hospitality  and  works  of  charity,  and  were,  on 
the  whole,  better  educated  than  the  mendicant 
orders.  Their  principal  seats  were  in  Italy, 
France,  and  Switzerland;  but  they  have  shared 
the  fate  of  the  other  monastic  establishments, 
and  their  convents  are  now,  for  the  most  part, 
solitudes  indeed.  The  Carthusian  nuns  arose  at 
Salette,  on  the  Rhone,  in  France,  about  1229. 
They  followed  the  rules  of  the  Carthusian  monks, 
but  with  some  mitigations,  of  which  the  most 
notable  is  that  they  have  a  common  refectory. 
When  the  monasteries  were  suppressed  under 
Henry  VIIL,  there  were  nine  Carthusian  monas- 
teries in  England.  To-day  there  is  one,  near 
Steyning,  eight  miles  northwest  of  Brighton.  See 
Charterhouse. 

CABTIEB,  kftr'tyft^  Sir  George  Etienne 
(1814-73).  A  Canadian  politician.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Saint  Sulpice,  Montreal,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1836.  He  was  one  of  the 
'rebels'  in  the  abortive  Revolution  of  1837-38, 
but  was  pardoned,  and  became,  in  succession,  a 
member  of  the  Provincial  Legislature,  Provincial 
Secretary,  and  Attorney-General.  In  1858  he  be- 
came Premier  in  the  Cartier-Macdonald  adminis- 
tration. He  was  instrumental  in  abolishing 
feudal  tenure  in  Lower  Canada,  in  making  the 
'  Legislative  Council  elective,  in  codifying  the 
civil  laws,  and  in  decentralizing  the  fudiciary, 
and  labored  earnestly  for  the  confederation  of  the 
Canadian  provinces. 

CABTIEB,  Jacques  (1494-0.1557).  A  French 
explorer,  born  at  Saint-Malo.  He  acquired  a 
reputation  as  a  bold  navigator,  and  was  selected 
by  Admiral  Chabot  to  lead  an  expedition  to  the 
northeastern  coast  of  North  America,  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  a  passage  to  Cathay. 
With  two  ships  he  sailed  from  Saint-Malo  in 
1534.  He  sighted  Xewfoundland,  near  Cape 
Bona  Vista,  and  followed  the  coast  southward 
to  a  point  nearly  opposite  Cape  Breton;  then, 
turning  westward,  made  Prince  Edward  Island, 
and  gave  its  name  to  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs.  He 
then  skirted  the  northern  coast  of  Anticosti 
Island,  and  returned  along  the  shores  of  Labra- 
dor. At  Cape  Gasp6  he  landed,  erected  a  cross, 
and  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name 
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of  France.  The  next  year,  with  another  fleet, 
under  the  royal  commission,  he  sailed  up  the 
Saint  Lawrence.  Leaving  his  ships  moored  near 
the  Indian  village  of  Stadacona,  on  the  site  of 
the  modem  Quebec,  Cartier,  with  a  few  follow- 
ers, pushed  on  to  the  fortified  village  of  Hoche- 
laga,  which  lay  at  the  foot  of  an  imposing  hill 
called  by  the  explorer  Mount  Royal  (Montreal). 
The  late  season — it  was  October — made  it  im- 
prudent to  proceed  farther.  He  returned  to  his 
ships,  and  spent  the  winter,  amid  much  suffering 
from  cold  and  illness  among  his  crew.  When 
spring  came  the  adventurers  sailed  for  home, 
taking  with  them  the  Indian  chieftain  of  Stada- 
cona, whom  they  had  kidnapped.  Cartier*s  ac- 
count of  this  voyage  has  survived,  and  is  known 
as  the  Bref  R6cit.  European  complications  ab- 
sorbed the  immediate  attention  of  the  French 
King,  but  four  years  later  (1540)  he  sent  out 
to  the  New  World  Jean  Francois  de  la  Roche, 
sieur  de  Roberval,  as  viceroy.  Cartier  was  made 
captain-general  and  pilot  of  the  fleet.  Owing 
to  some  delay  in  the  equipment  of  the  expedi- 
tion, Cartier  set  sail  with  but  three  ships,  m 
May,  1541.  After  waiting  for  Roberval  in  vain 
for  six  weeks  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
he  proceeded  up  the  Saint  Lawrence,  and  in 
August  found  himself  once  more  at  Stadacona. 
He  fortifled  a  position  near  Cape  Rouge,  and 
called  the  post  Charlesbourg.  Two  of  his  ships 
were  sent  back  to  meet  Roberval,  concerning 
whose  movements  the  evidence  is  confused  when 
•not  contradictory.  What  seems  certain  is  that 
the  viceroy  and  his  fleet  were  off  Newfoundland 
in  June,  1542,  and  that  he  there  met  with  Car- 
tier,  who  was  returning  to  France  after  the 
winter  at  Charlesbourg,  dicing  with  him  what  he 
erroneously  supposed  to  be  gold  ore.  He  had 
seen  little  of  the  Indians  during  the  winter. 
Cartier  was  well  received  by  his  sovereign,  who 
presented  him  with  a  manor  near  his  native 
town.  Lcscarbot  tells  us  that  Cartier  made  a 
later  voyage  to  rescue  Roberval;  but  if  so,  no 
data  exist  respecting  it.  The  principal  authority 
concerning  Cartier  is  Francois  Joflon  des  Lon- 
grais,  Jacques  Cartier  (Paris,  1888),  which  con- 
tains the  important  documents  throwing  light  on 
his  career.  For  shorter  biographies  o?  Cartier, 
consult:  Joseph  Pope  (Ottawa,  1890)  ;  Hiram 
B,  Stephens  (Montreal,  1890)  ;  and  N.  E.  Dionne 
(Quebec,  1889).  The  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada  (Ottawa,  1897)  contain  sev- , 
eral  important  studies  of  the  route  and  the 
exact  localities  visited  by  Cartier. 

CABTILAOE  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  cartilage, 
gristle).  A  firm  elastic  substance,  of  a  pearly 
whiteness,  presenting  to  the  unaided  eye  a  uni- 
form and  homogeneous  appearance.  Cartilages 
may  be  divided  into  the  temporary,  the  perma- 
nent, and  the  accidental.  The  temporary  carti- 
lages are  substitutes  for  bone  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  life,  and  after  a  certain  time  be- 
come replaced  by  bone.  (See  Bone.)  At  birth 
the  extremities  and  larger  .eminences  of  the  long 
bones  and  the  margins  of  the  flat  bones  are  still 
cartilaginous,  and  this  cartilage  does  not  alto- 
gether disappear  till  the  period  of  puberty.  The 
permanent  cartilages  are  either  articular  or  non- 
articular.  Articular  cartilages  are  attached  to 
the  extremities  of  bones,  and  enter  into  the 
formations  of  joints,  y on-nrticular  cartilages 
are   usually   more    flexible    than    the    articular. 


They  are  sometimes  attached  to  bones,  to 
lengthen  them  out,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  nose,  or 
the  auditory  canal.  (See  Ear.)  In  other  cases 
they  form  the  bases  of  distinct  organs,  as  the 
larynx,  the  trachea,  and  the  eyelids.  Accidental 
cartilages  are  cartilaginous  concretions,  which 
are  occasionally  found  in  situations  where  they 
do  not  normally  occur,  and  are  of  no  general 
interest.  The  physical  properties  of  cartilages, 
especiallv  their  elasticity,  resisting  power,  and 
incapability  of  extension,  are  such  as  to  fit  them 
admirably  for  the  functions  which  they  have  to 
perform  m  the  animal  economy. 

Cartilage  belongs  to  the  group  of  tissues 
termed  connective  tissues.  The  matrix  or  inter- 
cellular portion  of  cartilage  is  dense  and  firm, 
and  the  different  varieties  of  cartilage  are  recog- 
nized by  the  nature  of  the  matrix.  In  the  variety 
called  hyalin  cartilage,  the  matrix  is  apparently 
homogeneous,  though  Leidy  has  shown  that  it  is 
really  composed  of  bundles  of  fine  fibrous  con- 
nective tissue.  Lying  in  this  matrix  are  the 
cartilage-cells.  These  are  oval  or  irregular, 
granular,  nucleated  bodies,  and  are  arranged  sin- 
gly, in  pairs,  or  in  fours.  The  cartilage-cell 
or  grouD  of  cells  is  surrounded  by  a  clear  cell- 
space.  Hvaliu  cartilage  is  the  form  of  cartilage 
which  makes  up  the  skeleton  in  the  embryo,  ajid 
in  which  the  bcnes  of  the  body  with  the  exception 
of  the  head  and  face  are  developed.  In  the 
adult  it  is  found  as  articular  cartilage,  the  car- 
tilases  of  the  nose.  Eustachian  tube,  larynx, 
trachea,  bronchi,  costal  cartilages,  etc.  In  the 
variety  called  fihro-cartilage,  the  matrix  is  com- 
posed of  fibrous  connective  tissue,  in  which  are 
inbedded  the  cartilage-cells.  These  cells  may 
occur  singly  or  are  more  commonly  arranged  in 
rows  of  two  or  more,  lengthwise  of  the  bimdles 
of  fibres.  Fibro-cartilage  is  found  in  the  inter- 
vertebral disks,  and  around  the  edges  of  some 
joints.  In  the  variety  called  elastic  cartilage^ 
the  matrix  is  rich  in  elastic  fibres,  giving  the 
tissue  a  glistening  yellow  appearance.  The  cells 
are  situated  in  cell-spaces  and  may  occur  singly 
or  in  pairs,  resembling  the  arrangement  noted  in 
hyalin  cartilage.  Some  of  the  smaller  cartilages 
of  the  body  are  of  this  variety,  the  epiglottis, 
part  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  the  external  ear- 
cartilage,  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  etc.  Consult 
Stohr,  Text-Book  of  Histology  (Philadelphia, 
1901). 

CAB'TILAGKINOTTS  ITSHES.  See  Elas- 
MOBRANCUii;  Fish. 

OABTOGKBAPHY.     See  Map;  Chabt;  and 

SUBVEYING. 

OAB^TOlCAN'Cnr.    See  Sufebstition. 

GABOON,  Sydney.  A  character  in  Dickens's 
Tale  of  Two  Cities,  the  friend  of  Charles  Damay, 
for  whom  he  renotmced  his  love  for  Lucy  Manette, 
and  in  whose  stead  he  was  guillotined. 

CABTOON^  (Fr.  carton,  from  Lat.  carta, 
paper).  A  design  on  strong  paper,  of  the  full 
size  of  a  work  to  be  afterwards  executed  in 
fresco,  oil,  tapestry,  mosaic,  or  stained  glass. 
The  object  of  the  artist  in  preparing  a  cartoon  is 
to  adjust  tlie  drawing  and  composition  of  his 
subject  in  circumstances  in  which  alterations  can 
be  effected  with  facility,  before  proceeding  to  the 
execution  of  the  work  itself.  Cartoons  are  gener- 
ally composed  of  a  number  of  sheets  of  stout 
paper  pasted  together  at  the  edges,  and  stretehed 
on  a  frame.    The  cartoon,  when  finished,  is  trans- 
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ferred  to  the  canvas  or  plaster  on  which  the  work 
is  to  be  executed,  either  by  tracing  with  a  hard 
point,  or  by  pricking  with  pins  (a  process  called 
'pouncing*),  charcoal  in  both  cases  being  rubbed 
on  the  back  of  the  drawing.  In  fresco  (q.v.) 
painting,  the  plaster  on  which  the  work  is  exe- 
cuted must  be  kept  wet,  in  order  that  it  may 
absorb  the  color,  and  consequently  only  a  small 
portion  can  be  executed  at  a  time.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  cartoon  must  be  traced  in  small  compart- 
ments of  the  size  that  the  artist  can  finish  without 
stopping.  It  is  here,  consequently,  above  all,  that 
the  necessity  for  the  previous  execution  of  a  car- 
toon is  greatest,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to 
sketch  the  whole  design  on  the  plaster  in  the  first 
instance.  In  weaving  superior  tapestries,  like 
the  gobelins,  it  is  the  present  practice  to  cut  out 
all  the  figures  represented,  which  are  always  in 
color,  and  place  them  behind  or  under  the  wool. 
The  great  masters  of  the  Renaissance  used  such 
studies  in  chiaroscuro  as  guides  to  them  in  almost 
all  their  decorative  works,  and  many  of  these 
monuments  of  their  care,  as  well  as  of  their 
genius,  have  been  preserved.  They  are  quite  as 
interesting,  and  often  rise  to  the  dignity  of  the 
fresco  and  oil  work.  The  most  celebrated  surviv- 
ing examples  of  the  fifteenth  century  are  Andrea 
Mantegna's  nine  cartoons  of  the  "Triumph  of 
Julius  Cssar,"  long  used  as  hangings  in  the 
ducal  palace  at  Mantua,  but  now  at  Hampton 
Court.  They  are  probably  the  artist's  greatest 
achievement,  and  represent  more  adequately  the 
antique  feeling  of  the  Renaissance  than  any  work 
of  the  century.  Epoch-making  in  Italian  paint- 
ing were  the  cartoons  of  incidents  from  the  war 
with  Pisa,  painted  in  rivalry  for  frescoes  in  the' 
Palazzo  Vecchio,  Florence,  by  Michelangelo  and 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  In  neither  case  was  the  fresco 
Toropleted,  and  the  cartoons  have  been  destroyed ; 
but  so  great  was  their  influence  upon  the  younger 
artists,  especially  in  the  case  of  Michelangelo's, 
that  they  may  be  said  to  have  revolutionized 
Florentine  painting.  The  central  feature  of 
Michelangelo's  cartoon  was  a  group  of  bathing 
^diers  surprised  by  the  enemy,  of  Leonardo's  a 
fierce  battle  over  a  standard.  Less  important  in 
the  history  of  painting,  but  equally  well  known 
by  reason  of  their  survival,  are  the  cartoons 
which  Raphael  designed,  at  the  command  of  Leo 
X.,  for  the  twelve  tapestries  of  the  Sistine  Chapel. 
Of  the  originals,  depicting  scenes  from  the  lives 
oi  Christ  and  the  apostles,  seven  survive  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum ;  they  were  purchased 
by  Rubens  for  Charles  I.,  saved  by  Cromwell, 
who  commanded  that  they  should  be  purchased 
for  the  nation,  and  preserved  from  neglect  by 
William  III.  Among  the  best  subjects  are  "Paul 
Preaching  at  Athens,"  "Christ  Delivering  the 
Keys  to  Peter,"  and  "The  Miraculous  Draught  of 
Fishes."  In  conception  and  design  they  belong 
to  the  very  best  work  Raphael  ever  created.  Of 
the  tapestries  woven  in  Flanders  after  these  de- 
signs, one  set  is  in  the  Vatican,  and  part  of  an- 
other in  the  Berlin  Museum.  Others  of  Raphael's 
cartoons,  for  the  most  part  in  repainted  condi- 
tion, survive;  of  especial  interest  is  the  beautiful 
design  for  the  "School  of  Athens"  in  the  Ambro- 
siana,  Milan.  There  are  four  good  examples  by 
Giulio  Romano  in  the  Louvre,  and  cartoons  by 
Italian  painters  of  the  seventeenth  century,  nota- 
bly the  Carracci  and  Domenichino,  also  survive. 
Owing  to  the  disuse  of  fresco-painting  at  the 
present  day,  cartoons  are  but  seldom  produced. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  how- 
ever, the  school  of  Munich,  founded  by  Peter  von 
Cornelius,  was  essentially  a  school  of  cartoonists. 
Its  leaders  almost  confined  themselves  to  this 
work,  leaving  the  execution  of  the  frescoes  to 
their  pupils,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  color. 
Besides  Cornelius,  whose  best  cartoons,  notably 
the  "Apocalyptic  Riders,"  hang  in  the  Berlin 
Museum,  the  greatest  cartoon-painter  of  the 
school  was  Kaulbach.  Consult  especially  the 
biographies  of  the  artists  mentioned  above.  The 
name  'cartoon'  is  also  applied  to  full-page 
sketches  in  journals  and  other  publications, 
mostly  of  a  comic  nature.    See  the  article  Cabi- 

CATURE. 

QABTOUCH,  kar-t5?5ch'  (Fr.  cartouche,  It. 
cartocciOy  from  Lat.  carta,  paper).  A  military 
term  for  the  cartridge  pouch  or  box  carried  by 
soldiers  of  the  French  Army.  The  ammunition- 
pouch  of  the  ]^ritish  soldier  was  formerly  known 
as  a  cartouch.  The  name  originally  described  a 
wooden  case  containing  from  two  to  three  hun- 
dred musket-bullets,  and  eight  or  ten  one-pound 
balls,  fired  from  a  mortar  or  howitzer  in  the 
defense  of  a  ditch  or  intrenchment. 

CABTOUCHE,  kftr'tSSsh^.  A  term  used  by 
the  French  for  certain  oval  ornaments  or  shields 
employed  in  art  and  architecture.  The  word  is 
perhaps  best  known  as  the  technical  term  for 
the  oval  frame  with  a  sort  of  handle  which  in- 
closed the  names  of  Egyptian  kings  in  hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions.  Originally  it  was  the  hiero- 
glyph for  the  word  ran,  'name.'  The  term  is 
sometimes  applied  to  modillions  or  brackets  sup- 
porting a  cornice. 

OABTOXTOHE,  kftr'tl^h^  Louis  Dominique 
(1693-1721).  The  leader  of  a  band  of  robbers 
and  assassins^  whose  crimes  created  terror  in 
Paris.  For  many  years  he  eluded  the  police, 
but  at  last  was  arrested,  and  after  a  long  trial, 
which  aroused  a  great  deal  of  interest,  was 
sentenced  to  death,  and  broken  on  the  wheel  at 
Chfltelet.  His  life  afforded  the  basis  for  numer- 
ous plays.  Consult  Maurice,  Cartouche,  histoire 
authentique  (Paris,  1869). 

CAB-TBANSFEB  BOATS.     See  Febby. 

CABTBIDGE  (corrupted  from  cartouche). 
The  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  charge  for  a  fire- 
arm put  up  in  a  bag  or  case.  A  cartridge  for 
small  arms  consists  of  a  brass  cartridge-case 
filled  with  powder  and  fitted  with  a  primer  and 
having  its  open  end  closed  by  the  bullet,  which  is 
firmly  crimped  in  place. 


BALL  CABTRIDOB  FOB  .46  CALIBBS  BPRIRQFIELD  BIFLB  (U.  ■.). 

a,  lead  bullet;  b,  charge  of  black  powder  (later,  smoks- 
leea):  c,  solid  head  case;  d,  primer. 

The  first  cartridges  were  designed  for  muzzle- 
loading  small  arms,  where  projectile  and  charge 
were  tied  together  and  inserted  in  one  bundle. 
For  many  years  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  small 
arms  were  furnished  with  cartridges  containing 
ball  and  charge  in  paper  which  was  torn  and  the 
powder  poured  into  tlie  bore,  followed  by  the 
ball.  Similar  cartridges  were  used  with  the 
first  breech-loaders,  but  the  escape  of  gas  out 
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of  the  breech  and  into  the  mechanism  cave 
trouble,  and  metallic  cartridge-cases  which 
served  also  to  check  the  escape  of  gas  had  to 
be  adopted.  They  were  first  of  copper,  with 
folded  head,  in  the  rim  of  which  was  the  priming 
composition  (rim-fire).  In  addition  to  danger  of 
accidental  discharge,  the  cases  were  weak  where 
folded  and  sometimes  burst.  A  folded-head  case, 
with  a  cup  to  keep  gas  out  of  the  fold,  was  then 
introduced ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  composition 
was  put  opposite  the  centre  of  the  head,  resting 
on  the  cup  which  formed  an  anvil  on  which 
it  could  be  exploded  (cup-anvil).  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  brass  case  with  solid  head,  made  in 
one  piece  by  drawing.  The  primer  was  outside 
the  case  in  a  small  cap. 
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at  solid  head  case;  b,  bullet  of  lead  with  steel  Jacket;  c, 
pHmer;  d,  charge  (smokeless  powder). 

Machine  guns  were  made  possible  by  metallic 
small-arms  ammunition,  and  they  in  turn  devel- 
oped it.  Increasing  in  calibre  and  developing 
into  the  rapid-fire  gun,  they  naturally  continued 
to  use  metallic-case  fixed  ammunition.  Difficul- 
ties of  manufacture  of  the  larger  cases  have  been 
overcome,  cases  as  large  as  desired  being  now 
drawn  from  one  piece  in  dies,  as  are  small-arms 
cases,  while  formerly  the  larger  sizes  had  to  be 
built  up  of  drawn  tubing  riveted  to  the  head. 
In  the  United  States  land  and  naval  service,  and 
as  a  general  rule  abroad,  guns  of  five-inch  calibre 
and  less  have  cartridges  of  this  sort.  Six- inch 
guns  have  a  metallic  case  for  the  powder-charge, 
but,  on  accoimt  of  weight,  the  projectile  is  in- 
serted separately.  Larger  guns  have  the  powder- 
charge  put  up*  in  bags,  the  projectile  being 
separately  loaded.  Eight-inch  guns  have  the  pow- 
der-charge put  up  in  two  sections ;  ten  and  twelve- 
inch,  in  four  for  convenience  in  handling.  See 
Ammunition. 

A  blank  cartridge  is  one  which  does  not  con- 
tain a  projectile.  It  is  used  for  salutes,  for 
practice,  and  for  signals. 

A  dummy  cartridge  contains  no  powder.  It 
is  used  for  drill  purposes  only.  By  practicing 
with  dummies  instead  of  loaded  cartridges  the 
danger  of  handling  the  latter  is  avoided  without 
much  loss  of  efficiency  in  the  drill,  if  the  dum- 
mies are  properly  designed. 

C ABTBIDOE  -  P APEB.  A  strong  paper, 
originally  manufactured  for  soldiers'  cartridges, 
and  also  used  by  artists,  its  rough  surface  being 
useful  for  certain  kinds  of  drawing;  the  name  is 
also  given  to  a  class  of  wall-papers  of  similar 
texture. 

CABT'WBIGHT,  Edmund  (1743-1823).  An 
English  clergyman,  inventor  of  the  power-loom. 
He  was  bom  April  24,  1743,  at  Mamham,  Not- 
tinghamshire, England.  Educated  at  Oxford,  he 
obtained  a  living  in  the  English  Church,  and 
devoted  himself  to  his  ministerial  duties  and  to 
literature,  until  a  casual  conversation,  in  1784, 
directed  his  attention  to  machinery,  and  in  1785 
he  exhibited  his  first  power-loom  (see  Loom),  in 


an  ingenious  though  very  rude  machine,  upon 
which,  however,  he  subsecjuently  effected  im- 
provements. Its  introduction  was  vehemently 
opposed,  and  a  mill  fitted  up  with  400  of  his 
looms  was  ignorantly  and  maliciously  burned 
down.  Cartwright,  in  1789,  took  out  a  patent 
for  a  wool-carding  machine,  and  secured  patenta 
for  various  other  improvements  in  manufacturing 
and  other  machinery.  In  1797  he  patented  a 
steam-engine  in  which  alcohol  was  the  fuel  em- 
ployed. He  also  assisted  Robert  Fulton  in  his 
steamboat  experiments.  But  his  patents  yielded 
him  little  return,  and  in  1809  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, in  consideration  of  his  inventions, 
granted  him  £10,000.  He  died  October,  1823. 
His  daughter  published  a  Life  (London,  1843). 

CABTWBIOHT,  John  (1740-1824).  An 
English  politician  and  pamphleteer,  popularly 
known  as  Major  Cartwright,  and  surnamed  'The 
Father  of  Reform.'  He  was  a  brother  of  Edmund 
Cartwright  the  inventor,  and  was  bom  at  Mam- 
ham, Nottingham,  September  28,  1740.  He  en- 
tered the  navy  at  eighteen;  in  1758  was  present 
at  the  capture  of  Cherbourg,  and  the  following 
year  fought  in  the  action  between  Hawke  and 
Conflans.  Afterwards  he  went  to  the  Newfound- 
land station,  and  for  five  years  ably  discharged 
the  duties  of  chief  magistrate,  to  which  he  was 
appointed.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  American 
Revolution,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Colonies ; 
declined  to  fight  against  them,  resigned,  and  in 
1774  published  American  Independence  the  Olory 
and  Intereat  of  Great  Britain.  He  received  an 
appointment  as  major  in  the  Nottingham  militia, 
but  after  seventeen  years  of  service,  partly  on 
account  of  his  sympathy  with  the  Revolution  in 
France,  was  superseded.  With  honesty  of  pur- 
pose, by  voice  and  pen  he  worked  for  manhood 
suffrage,  the  ballot,  annual  Parliaments,  the  im- 
provement of  national  defenses,  the  liberties  of 
Spain  and  Greece,  and  other  popular  causes.  In 
1813  he  was  arrested  for  plain-speaking,  but  soon 
released,  and  in  1820  was  indicted  for  sedition 
and  fined  £100.  He  died  September  23,  1824.  In 
1831  a  monument  by  Macdowell  was  erected  to 
his  memory  in  Burton  Crescent,  London.  His 
writings  are  comprised  in  a  list  of  eighty  books 
and  tracts  given  in  The  lAfe  and  Correspondence 
of  Major  Carttcrightf  edited  by  his  niece,  F.  D. 
Cartwright  (2  vols.,  London,  1826). 

CABTWBIGHT,  Peter  (1785-1872).  An 
American  clergyman.  He  was  bom  in  Virginia, 
but  in  early  life  settled  in  Kentucky,  where,  in 
1806,  he  became  a  circuit-rider  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  later  a  piesiding  elder, 
preaching  everywhere  throughout  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee.  In  1824  he  removed  to  Illinois,  where 
he  continued  his  work.  He  was  a  zealous  worker, 
and  in  the  course  of  thirty-three  years  preached 
as  many  as  15,000  sermons,  and  baptizcNl  12,000 
converts.  He  was  widely  known  for  his  homely 
but  powerful  preaching,  and  interesting  stories 
are  told  of  his  daring  and  romantic  adventures 
among  the  rough  backwoodsmen.  Many  of  these 
can  1^  found  in  his  Fifty  Years  a  Presiding 
Elder,  and  in  the  Autobiography  of  Peter  Cart- 
icright  (New  York,  1856).  Consult,  also, 
Stevens,  Observations  on  Dr.  Cartwright  and 
The  Backwoods  Preacher   (London,  1869). 

CABTWBIOHT,  Sir  Richard  John  (1835 
— ).  A  Canadian  statesman,  bom  in  Kingston, 
Ontario.     He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
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Dublin,  and  on  his  return  to  Canada  studied 
law,  but  relint^uished  its  practice  in  order  to 
engage  in  banking.  He  made  a  thorough  study 
of  financial  questions,  and  in  18d3  entered  public 
life  as  a  Conservative  member  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  He  joined  the  Liberal  Party  in  1870, 
held  the  portfolio  of  finance  in  the  Mackenzie 
Ministry  from  1873  to  1878,  and  in  1896  became 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  in  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier's  Cabinet.  He  was  the  first  Canadian 
statesman  of  importance  to  consider  the  subject 
of  annexation  to  the  United  States  as  a  practical 
question  in  Canadian  politics.  In  1898  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Anglo-American  Joint  High 
Commission. 

CABTWBIGHT,  Thomas  (c.1535-1603).  A 
Puritan  leader  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  He 
was  bom  in  Hertfordshire,  and  studied  divin- 
ity at  Cambridge,  being  entered  as  sizar  at 
Clare  Hall  in  1547,  and  elected  to  a  scholar- 
ship at  Saint  John's  College  in  1550.  Here  he 
soon  became  an  active  defender  of  the  new  reli- 
gious doctrines  which  were  then  in  the  ascend- 
ency at  Cambridge  and  of  which  Saint  John's 
was  the  stronghold.  During  Mary's  reign  he 
was  forced  to  discontinue  his  studies  at  the 
university,  and  became  clerk  to  a  coimselor-at- 
Jaw.  Returning  to  Cambridge  after  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth,  he  came  under  the  influence  of  the 
Puritan  theologian  Dr.  James  Pilkington,  then 
master  of  Saint  John's,  from  which  college  he 
received  a  fellowship  in  1560.  Two  years  later 
the  major  fellowship  in  Trinity  was  conferred 
upon  him.  In  1564  he  took  part  in  a  theological 
disputation  before  Queen  Elizabeth,  who,  it  is 
alleged,  strongly  favored  his  adversary.  Five 
years  later  he  became  Lady  Margaret  professor 
of  divinity;  but  in  1570  he  was  deprived  of  his 
professorship  by  Whitgift,  then  vice-chancellor, 
who  was  offended  by  Cartwright's  attacks  on  the 
hierarchy  and  government  of  the  Established 
Church.  The  next  year  he  lost  his  fellowship 
in  Trinity  by  command  of  the  same  oflBcer,  and 
then  made  a  visit  to  Geneva,  where  he  met  Theo- 
dore Beza,  who  greatly  admired  his  learning.  He 
r€*tumed  to  England  in  1572  during  the  excite- 
ment caused  by  the  publication  of  the  famous 
Admonition  to  the  Parliament,  written  by  two 
London  clergymen,  John  Field  and  Thomas  Wil- 
cox. This  i>ook  gave  definiteness  to  the  Puritan 
movement,  presenting  the  Calvinistic  system  of 
Geneva  as  a  model  for  reforms  of  the  English 
Church.  Cartwright  gave  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
authors,  who  were  imprisoned,  and  defended  the 
book  in  a  second  Admonition  to  the  Parliament, 
To  this  Whitgift  produced  an  Anatoer,  which  was 
followed  by  another  paper  by  Cartwright,  at- 
tacking the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church, 
such  as  the  use  of  the  ring  in  the  marriage 
celebration  and  the  cross  in  baptism.  An  in- 
direct result  of  the  controversy  was  the  produc- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  of  that 
fruitful  age — ^Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity  (con- 
sult intrwiuction  to  edition  by  Hanbury,  Lon- 
don, 1830).  In  1573  the  Court  of  High  Com- 
mission issued  an  order  for  Cartwright's  arrest. 
Accordingly,  he  fled  to  the  Continent,  where  for 
a  time  he  preached  before  the  English  congrega- 
tions in  Antwerp  and  Middelburg.  Returning 
without  the  Queen's  consent  in  1585,  he  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  Fleet  without  legal  warrant  by 
the  bigoted  Aylmer,  Bishop  of  London;  but  he 
was  presently  set  free.    He  was  committed  to  the 


Fleet  in  1590,  and  again  in  1691,  when  he  refused 
to  take  the  infamous  oath  ex  officio.  From  his 
liberation  in  1592  until  his  death  in  1603,  he 
appears  to  have  escaped  persecution;  but,  as 
sometimes  alleged,  there  is  no  evidence  that  he 
changed  his  views. 

Consult :  Isaac  Maddox,  Vindication  of  the  Oov- 
cmment.  Doctrine,  and  Worship  of  the  Church  of 
England  Against  Neal  (London,  1733)  ;  Hallam, 
Constitutional  History  of  England,  Vol.  I.  (new 
ed.,  London,  1876)  ;  Dexter,  Congregationalism 
(New  York,  1880)  ;  Mullinger,  History  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  Vol.  II.  (London,  1873-84) ; 
id.,  in  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  IX. 
(New  York,  1887)  ;  Cooper,  At  hence  Cantab.,  Yoh 
II.  (Cambridge,  1858-61);  Strype,  Annals  (new 
ed.,  Oxford,  1824) ;  id..  Life  of  Whitgift  (Oxford, 
1822)  ;  and  for  the  controversy  over  the  Admoni- 
tion, Whitgift,  Defense  of  the  Ansu>er,  in  his 
Works  (Cambridge,  1851-53),  published  by  the 
Parker  Society. 

CABTWBIGHT,  William  (1611-43).  An 
English  poet  and  divine,  bom  at  Northway,  near 
Tewkesbury.  He  graduated  M.A.  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford  (1635),  took  holy  orders,  became 
precentor  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  junior 
proctor  of  Oxford  ( 1643) ,  and  died  a  few  months 
later  (November  29).  Cartwright  was  much 
beloved  by  many  friends,  among  whom  was  King 
Charles.  He  is  a  good  example  of  a  once  large 
class  of  'florid  and  seraphical  preachers.'  He 
wrote  several  plays,  of  which  the  Ordinary, 
ridiculing  the  Puritans,  has  considerable  interest. 
His  Comedies,  Tragi-Comedies  toith  Other  Poems 
were  collected  by  Moseley  (London,  1651).  Con- 
sult Ward,  English  Poets^  Vol.  II.  (London, 
1881). 

CABUCATE,  kftr'ft-k&t  (Med.  Lat.  caruoata, 
from  caruca,  plow,  Lat.  carruca,  carriage,  from 
carrus,  car),  or  Plowland.  In  the  mediseval 
manor,  the  land  which  could  be  tilled  in  a  year 
by  one  plow  with  its  eight  oxen.  The  carucate 
was  used  as  a  unit  of  measure,  but  varied  in 
different  localities  from  120  to  180  acres.  See 
Hide. 

CAB'dPANO,  k&-r?3o^p&-nd.  A  seaport  of  the 
State  of  Bermudez,  Venezuela,  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Paria  (Map: 
Venezuela,  El).  The  town  manufactures  straw 
hats,  ropes,  soap,  brandy,  sugar,  and  earthen- 
ware, and  is,  besides,  an  export  centre  for  cotton, 
dyewoods,  cacao,  and  coffee.  It  is  the  residence 
of  a  United  States  consular  agent.  Population, 
10,000. 

CABUS,  ka'rys,  Julius  Victob  (1823-1903). 
A  German  zoologist,  born  in  Leipzig,  August  25, 
1823.  He  was  custodian  of  the  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Anatomy  at  Oxford  from  1849  to  1851. 
In  1853  he  became  professor  of  comparative  anat- 
omy at  Leipzig,  where  subsequently  he  was  made 
professor  extraordinarius  of  zoology.  His  more 
important  works  are:  Zur  ndhern  Kenntniss  des 
Generationswechsels  (1849);  System  der  tier- 
ischen  Morphologie  (1853);  I  cones  Zootomicw 
(1857).  He  also  translated  Darwin's  works  into 
German,  and  in  1878  became  editor  of  the  Zoo- 
logischen  Anzciger, 

CABUS,  Karl  Gustav  (1789-1869).  A  Ger- 
man physician  and  physiologist,  bom  in  Leipzig. 
He  studied  medicine  at  the  university  of  his 
native  city,  and  in  1814  was  made  professor  of 
obstetrics  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
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gery  in  Dresden.  Following  are  the  most  impor- 
tant of  his  numerous  publications:  Lehrbuch  der 
Oyniikologie  (2  vols.,  1820)  ;  Erldutenmgstafeln 
zur  vergUichenden  Anatomie  (1826-56)  ;  Orund- 
ziige  der  vergleichenden  Anatomie  und  Phyaiolo- 
gie  (3  vols.,  1828)  ;  System  der  Phyaiologie  (2d 
ed.,  1817-49)  ;  Erfahrungaresultate  au8  Hrzt- 
lichen  Studien  und  arztlichem  Wirken  (1859); 
Ueher  Lebenamagnetismus  (1857);  Lebenserin- 
nerungen  und  Denkunirdigkeiten  (4  vols., 
1865-66). 

CA^TXS,  Mabcus  Aurelius  (  T-283).  Em- 
peror of  Rome  from  282  to  283.  Of  lUjrian 
origin,  he  had  held  many  civil  and  military 
positions  when  the  Emperor  Probus  made  him 
pretorian  prefect  in  282 ;  and  soon  after,  «t  the 
assassination  of  Probus,  he  was  chosen  Emperor 
by  the  legions.  He  at  once  made  his  sons,  Carinus 
and  Numerianus,  Cceaara.  He  was  successful  in 
campaigns  against  the  Sarmatians  and  the  Par- 
thians,  but  died  near  Ctesiphon  in  August,  283. 

CABVAJALy  Francisco.     See  Carbajal.       *■ 

CABVAJAL,  kttr'vA-Hal',  Gaspab  de  (  T  - 
1584).  A  Spanish  missionary,  bom  in  Estrema- 
dura.  As  a  member  of  the  Dominican  Order  he 
went  as  a  missionary  to  Peru  in  1533.  When 
Gonzalo  Pizarro  organized  his  expedition  to  east- 
em  Peru,  Carvajal  was  selected  as  his  chaplain. 
Afterwards  he  became  sub-prior  of  the  convent  of 
San  Kosario,  Lima,  but  later  devoted  himself  to 
the  conversion,  of  the  Indians  in  Tucuman.  He 
eventually  obtained  the  supreme  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  in  that  territory  and  greatly  encour- 
aged missionary  labor  and  the  development  of 
colonization.  The  establishment  of  many  Indian 
3ind  Spanish  settlements  is  ascribed  to  his  in- 
iluence. 

CABVAJAL,  Viir'v&-HaK,-or  CABBAJAL, 
kftr'nA-HftK,  Tomas  Jos6  Gonzales  (1753-1834). 
A  Spanish  poet  and  statesman.  He  was  educated 
in  Seville.  He  held  a  number  of  offices  of  impor- 
tance, and  in  1812  became  director  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  San  Isidro,  where,  by  establishing  a 
chair  of  intemational  law,  he  offended  the  (Gov- 
ernment, and  was  imprisoned  for  five  years.  He 
was  reinstated  by  the  Revolution  of  1820,  but 
forced  into  exile  by  the  counter-revolution  three 
•years  later.  He  died  a  member  of  the  supreme 
council  of  war.  Carvajal  obtained  celebrity  as 
the  author  of  metrical  translations  of  the  poeti- 
c£.l  books  of  the  Bible,  and  for  other  works  in 
prose  and  verse. 

OABVALHO,  kar-valy6,  Jost  da  Silva 
(1782-1845).  A  Portuguese  statesman,  borr  in 
Oastelbranco  (Beira).  From  1817  he  was  busily 
devising  methods  for  the  accomplishment  of 
national  freedom;  was  Minister  of  Justice  under 
John  VI.,  and  was  again  and  again  proscribed. 
Having  taken  prominent  part  in  the  restoration 
of  Dom  Pedro,  he  was  intrusted  by  that  monarch 
with  the  portfolio  of  finance.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  revolutionary  reaction  in  favor  of  the  CJonsti- 
tution  of  1820,  he  was  compelled  to  go  into  exile, 
but  in  1842  returned,  assisted  in  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  Constitution  of  Dom  Pedro,  and  was 
appointed  a  councilor  of  State. 

CABVALHO,  kar-va1y6,  Marie  Caroline 
FftLix  MioLAN  ( 1827-96) .  A  French  singer,  bora 
at  Marseilles.  She  entered  the  Conservatory  of 
Music  in  Paris,  and  took  the  first  prize,  1847. 
Her  d^but  was  made  at  the  Op^ra  Comique, 
where  her  voice,  though  small,  had  all  the  won- 


derful phrasing  that  afterwards  made  her  one  of 
the  greatest  singers  of  her  time.  In  1856  she 
married  M.  Carvalho,  who  took  the  direction  of 
the  Th(^fltre  Lyrique,  and  there  she  sustained  a 
number  of  rOles,  particularly  Cherubino  in  Le 
Mariage  de  Figaro,  Zerlina  in  Don  Juan^  Juli- 
ette, and  Marguerite.    In  1885  she  left  the  stage. 

CABVEL-BUILT.    See  Boat. 

CAB'VEB,  John  (c.1575-1621).  A  leader 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  the  first  Governor 
of  Plymouth  Colony.  He  was  born  in  England, 
probably  in  Nottinghamshire,  but  with  others 
removed  to  Holland  in  1607  or  1608,  on  account 
of  religious  persecution,  and  in  1617  was  sent  by 
his  companions,  with  Robert  Cushman,  to  make 
arrangements  with  the  Virginia  Company  for  the 
establishment  of  a  colony  in  America.  A  patent 
was  finally  secured  by  Bradford  and  Cushman, 
in  1610,  and  with  100  other  colonists  Carver  set 
sail  from  Plymouth  on  September  6  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  When  the  famous  Compact  of 
Government  was  drawn  up  in  the  Cape  Cod 
Bay,  Carver,  who  had  probably  already  acted  as 
Governor  under  the  provisions  of  the  charter  for 
the  calendar  year  about  to  close,  was  confirmed 
in  this  position,  and  during  the  hardships  and 
privations  of  the  next  few  months  did  much  to 
encourage  his  associates  and  to  promote  the  suc- 
cess of  the  CJolony.  On  March  23,  1821,  he  was 
elected  Governor  of  Plymouth  for  a  second  term, 
but  died  of  a  sunstroke  in  the  following  month. 

CABVEB,  Jonathan  (1732-80).  An  Ameri- 
can traveler.  He  was  bom  in  Stillwater,  Conn., 
studied  medicine  for  a  time,  served  in  the 
Colonial  army  throughout  the  French  and  Indian 
War,  and  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1763 
resolved  to  explore  the  territory  beyond  the 
Mississippi  acquired  b^  Great  Britain  from 
France,  and  to  proceed,  if  possible,  as  far  as  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  He  started  from  Boston  in  June, 
1766,  proceeded  to  Michilimackinac,  1300  miles 
away,  arranged  with  the  Govemor  there  to  fur- 
nish him  at  an  early  date  with  needed  supplies 
at  the  Falls  of  Saint  Anthony,  and  then  pissed 
westward  along  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers  to 
the  Mississippi,  but  the  promised  supplies  not 
having  been  sent  to  the  Falls  of  Saint  Anthony, 
he  spent  some  time  with  the  "Xaudowessies  of  the 
Plains"  (Sioux),  explored  much  of  the  territory 
in  the  present  State  of  Minnesota,  and  in  Octo- 
ber, 1708,  again  reached  Boston.  He  went  to 
England  in  1769  to  publish  his  journal,  but 
failed  to  secure  the  expected  assistance  from  the 
Government,  and  having  spent  his  whole  fortune 
to  further  his  explorations,  was  forced  to  earn 
a  livelihood  as  a  hack-writer.  In  1778,  a  book 
appeared  under  the  title,  Three  Years*  Travels 
ThToughout  the  Interior  Parts  of  Nortfi  America, 
purporting  to  be  of  his  authorship.  It  had  a 
wide  sale,  a  number  of  editions  were  published, 
and  translations  were  eventually  made  into 
French  and  German.  Early  critics  suspected 
that  it  was  not  an  original  work,  but  the  high 
regard  in  which  it  was  universally  held  for  many 
years  is  attested  by  Tyler's  estimate  in  The 
Literary  History  of  the  American  Revolution 
(New  York,  1897).  It  is  mainly  a  compilation 
from  Cliarlevoix,  Hennepin,  Lahontan  and  others, 
and  contains  inaccuracies  of  which  a  real  trav- 
eler would  not  have  been  guilty.  Carver  fur- 
thermore was  probably  too  ignorant  a  man  to 
have  written  it,  and  even  the  claimed  extensive- 
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ne«s  of  his  travels  is  discredited.  Carver  wrote 
a  pamphlet,  A  Treatise  an  the  Culture  of  the 
Tobacco  Plant  Adapted  to  Northern  Climates, 
etc.  (1799),  and  published  under  his  name  a 
crude  compilation,  entitled  The  New  Universal 
Traveler.  Consult  The  Carver  Centenary  {IS67), 
published  by  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society; 
and  for  an  account  of  the  researches  of  E.  G. 
Bourne,  which  reveal  the  spuriousness  of  the 
"Travels,"  "The  Authentic! tv  of  Carver's  Trav- 
els*," in  The  Magazine  of  History,  Vol.  I.  No.  2. 

CAB  VINO  (OE.  kervinge,  from  kerven,  to 
carve,  AS.  ceorfan,  Icel.  kyrfa,  (Jer.  kerheti,  ulti- 
mately connected  with  Gk.  ypA^iv,  graphein,  to 
write,  originally  to  cut).  A  subordinate  branch 
of  sculpture,  usually  performed  on  ivory  or 
wood.  Ivory  was  the  favorite  material  for  this 
purpose  in  the  East  from  an  early  period. 
Among  the  Babylonians,  who  likewise  practiced 
>(em-engraving  to  a  great  extent,  carved  heads 
for  staves  were  executed  in  vast  quantities,  as 
every  Babylonian  carried  a  staff  and  a  signet 
ring.  At  a  later  period  ivory  was  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  small  works,  usually  of  a  decorative 
character.  During  the  earliest  period  statues 
of  the  gods  were  generally  of  wood,  painted,  gilt, 
or  draped  with  colored  robes,  different  kinds  of 
wood  being  appropriated  to  different  divinities. 
(See  AcBOUTUS;  Chasing;  Chbtselephantine, 
etc.)  Carvings  in  ivory  form  an  important 
branch  of  early  Christian  sculpture.  Among  the 
most  curious  of  these  are  the  ivory  tablets 
adorned  on  the  outside  with  low-reliefs,  and  on 
the  inside  coated  with  wax  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  writing.  The  chair  inlaid  with  ivory  that 
belonged  to  Archbishop  Maximinus  in  the  cathe- 
dral at  Ravenna,  is  of  this  period  (546-655). 
In  903  Charlemagne  received  two  richly  carved 
doors  as  a  present  from  Constantinople,  but 
works  of  the  same  kind  were  executed  much  earlier. 
(See  IvoRT  Carving.)  Toward  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages  the  art  of  carving  in  wood  was 
brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  Ger- 
many. (See  Wood  Carving.)  The  art  here  took 
on  a  very  realistic  form.  Carved  shrines  were 
deepened  in  order  to  give  room  for  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  scene  in  various  planes.  The 
foreground  figures  were  frequently  in  entire 
relief  standing  out  as  statuettes,  the  others 
on  a  receding  plane  being  in  high  relief, 
while  the  background  objects  were  in  low  re- 
lief. Landscape  backgrounds  often  figured  in 
these  scenes,  and  an  additional  touch  of  real- 
ism was  given  them  by  coloring  and  modeling 
the  costumes  after  the  gay  fashion  of  the  day. 
8o  florid  did  this  style  become  that  it  even 
affected  the  more  serious  plastic  art  of  the  time, 
and  its  influence  is  felt  in  some  of  the  sculpture 
of  the  present,  or  of  very  recent  times.  The 
elaboration  of  these  carved  works  reached  tq 
their  architectural  setting  until  the  naturalistic 
tendency  became  so  mark^  as  to  develop  curling 
flourishes  of  leaves  and  tendrils  in  the  frame- 
work. Suabia  is  particularly  rich  in  early  altar- 
pieces  of  this  kind.  Many  of  the  Belgian 
churches  also  possess  very  beautiful  examples 
of  wood-carving.  Michael  Wohlgemuth  of  Nu- 
wnberg,  and  after  him  Veit  Stoss,  were  eminent 
carvers  in  wood.  The  wood-carving  on  the  great 
altar  of  the  cathedral  at  Schleswig  by  Hans 
Brttgsemann  belongs  to  the  beginning  of  the  Six- 
te«tn  Century.  Afany  graceful  specimens  of 
wood-carving,  on  a  smaller  scale,  belonging  to 


this  period,  are  to  be  seen  in  museums.  Nurem- 
berg was  celebrated  for  its  wood-carvings;  but 
only  a  few  of  the  many  works  ascribed  to  him 
can  be  assigned  with  certainty  to  Albert  DUrer. 
Portrait  medallions,  usually  cut  in  box,  were 
much  in  vogue  during  the  early  part  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century.  The  first  artist  in  this  line 
was  Hans  Schwartz  of  Augsburg.  During  the 
Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  centuries  we  find 
ivory  again  extensively  employed  in  crucifixes, 
crosses,  and  goblets,  with  relief  representations. 
CA'BY,  AiJCJB  (1820-71)  and  Phcebe  (1824- 
71).  Two  American  poets,  born  near  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  After  miscellaneous  contributions  to  the 
daily  press,  they  gained  their  first  success  by 
Poems  of  Alice  and  Phoebe  Gary  (1850).  la 
1861  Alice  issued  The  Clovemook  Papers  (sec- 
ond series,  1853);  Clovemook  Children  (1854); 
tales  of  Western  Life.  In  1850  the  sisters  moved 
to  New  York,  where  Alice  published  Lyra,  and 
Other  Poems  (1853,  enlarged  1855)  ;  Lyrics  and 
Other  Hymns  (1866);  The  Lover's  Diary 
(1867)  ;  Snow  Berries,  a  book  for  young 
folks  (1869);  and  also  Hagar:  A  Story 
of  To-Day  (1852) ;  MarHed,  Not  Mated  (1866)  ; 
Pictures  of  Country  Life  (1857);  and  The 
Bishop's  Son  (1857).  All  these  are  excellent 
in  domestic  description.  Phoebe  published 
Poems  and  Parodies  (1854);  Poems  of  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Love  (1868)  ;  with  numerous  hymns 
(chiefly  in  Hymns  For  All  Christians,  edited  by 
0.  F.  Deems,  1869),  and  occasional  pieces. 
Her  best-known  hymn  is  "Nearer  Home."  Un- 
der the  friendship  and  patronage  of  Horace 
Greeley  the  sisters  achieved  literary  and  social 
success  in  New  York,  and  maintained  it  for 
nearly  two  decades.  Neither  was  ever  married. 
Phoebe  was  especially  noted  for  her  wit.  They 
died  within  three  months  of  each  other,  Alice 
in  New  York  and  Phoebe  in  Newport,  R.  I.  A 
collected  edition  of  their  poems  appeared  post- 
humously. Consult  Mary  C.  Ames,  Memorial  of 
Alice  and  Phcebe  Cary  (New  York,  1873). 

OABYy  Anioe  Louise  ( 1842— ) .  An  Ameri- 
can contralto,  bom  in  Wayne,  Maine.  After 
having  studied  in  Milan  with  Giovanni  Corsi 
(1866-68),  she  appeared  in  Italian  opera  in 
Copenhagen.  Afterwards  she  received  instruc- 
tion from  Viardot-Garcia  in  Baden-Baden,  and 
sang  with  great  success  in  Stockholm,  Paris,  Brus- 
sels, and  London.  She  made  her  d6but  in  New 
York  in  1870,  singing  with  Nilsson,  Brignoli,  and 
Vieuxtemps.  Her  success  with  the  public  was 
instantaneous,  and  for  a  dozen  years  sne  was  the 
favorite  singer  in  the  United  States.  She  created, 
in  New  York,  the  part  of  Amneris  in  A'ida 
(1873),  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  critics  the 
impersonation  has  remained  unmatched.  Her 
tours  in  Kussia  in  1875-77  were  a  series  of  con- 
tinuous triumphs.  In  1882  she  married  Charles 
M.  Raymond,  of  Brooklyn,  and  retired  from  pub- 
lic life,  only  occasionally  singing  for  charity  or  in 
the  parish  church. 

CABY,  ABCHIBAI.D  (c.1730-86).  An  Ameri- 
can patriot,  bom  in  Virginia.  He  was  a  member 
for  several  years  of  the  House  of  Burgesses, 
where  he  was  conspicuous  as  an  opponent  of  the 
arbitrary  measures  of  the  British  Ministry.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Correspond- 
ence in  1773,  and  in  1776,  as  a  delegate  to  the 
famous  Virginia  Convention,  introduced  the  reso- 
lutions by  which  the  Virginia  delegates  in  the 
Continental  Congre^  were  instmcted  to  propose 
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a  declaration  of  independence.  He  was  president 
of  the  Virginia  Senate  from  the  organization  of 
the  State  Government  until  his  deaOi. 

CABYy  Geobge  Lovell  ( 1830— ) .  An  Ameri- 
can theologian,  bom  at  Medway,  Mass.  He  was 
educated  at  Harvard  and  at  Allegheny  College, 
and  was  professor  at  Antioch  College,  Ohio,  from 
1852  to  1862,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair 
of  New  Testament  literature  at  Meadville  Theo- 
logical School.  His  works  include:  Introduction 
to  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  (1879;  2d 
ed.  1881)  ;  The  Synoptic  QoepeU,  with  a  Chapter 
on  the  Tewt'Criticiam  of  the  New  Testament 
(1900)  ;  and  the  volume  on  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
Luke,  in  the  International  Handbooks  to  the 
New  Testament. 

GARY,  Heitby  Francis  (1772-1844).  An 
English  writer  and  clergyman,  known  for  his 
admirable  translation  of  Dante.  He  was  bom 
at  Gibraltar,  studied  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
and  became  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. From  1826  to  1837  he  was  assistant 
keeper  of  printed  books  in  the  British  Museum. 
In  1805  he  translated  Dante's  Inferno,  and  in 
1814  the  whole  of  the  Diinna  Commedia^  his 
translation  being  remarkable  not  only  for  its 
accuracy,  but  for  its  expressiveness  and  force. 
He  afterwards  translated  Pindar's  Odes  and 
Aristophanes's  Birds,  and  wrote  a  series  of 
memoirs,  in  continuation  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Lives 
of  the  Poets.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Coleridge  and  Charles  Lamb.  Consult  the 
Memoir  by  his  son,  Henry  Cary  (London,  1847). 

CABYy  Lucius.  See  Falkland,  second  Vis- 
count. 

CA^YA.    See  Hickoby. 

CABYATIDESy  kftr'I-ftt^d$z  (Lat,  Gk.  Ea- 
pvaris,  Karyatis,  woman  of  Caryae).  A  name 
given  to  female  figures,  in  Greek  architecture, 
when  applied  instead  of  columns  to  support  a 
roof.  The  accoimt  of  the  origin  of  the  name 
given  by  the  Roman  architect  Vitruvius  is,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Caryae,  a  city  in  Laconia,  hav- 
ing joined  the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  after  their 
victory  over  the  Persians,  destroyed  the  town, 
slew  the  men,  and  carried  the  women  into  cap- 
tivity. As  a  token  of  triumph,  figures  of  these 
women  and  of  the  conquered  Persians  were  in- 
troduced as  supports  in  architeciure.  This  story 
is  a  pure  invention.  Such  figures  are  found  in 
Egypt  and  Greece  from  early  times  as  supports 
of  thrones  or  lustral  vases,  and  were  used  in 
Greek  architecture  during  the  Sixth  Century  B.C., 
as  is  proved  by  the  discovery  of  such  figures 
used  as  columns  for  the  treasuries  of  the  Cnidians 
and  the  Siphnians  at  Delphi.  The  female  figures 
are  always  calm  and  dignified,  in  no  way  op- 
pressed by  the  weight  they  sustain,  and  seem  to 
be  conceived  originally  as  ministrants  of  the 
deities  within.  The  Greek  word  means  not  only 
a    woman   of  Caryop,  but  also  a  dancer   in  the 

}»eculiar  dance  with  which  the  Laconian  maidens 
lonored  Artemis  Caryatis.  The  name  ought 
I)roperly  to  denote  only  a  certain  kind  of  sup- 
porting figure,  in  which  one  hand  is  raised  to 
help  sustain  the  weight;  others  would  be  called 
Canephori,  or  Calathephori.  The  term,  however, 
has  been  extended  to  all  such  figures,  though  in 
Greek  they  are  properly  called  only  'Maidens.* 
The  most  celebrated  are  the  figures  which  sup- 
port the  southwest  porch  of  the  Erechtheum  in 
Athens.    Male  figures  used  for  the  same  purpose 


are  called  Atlantes  (q.v.),  and  in  these  the  idoi 
of  suffering  under  a  heavy  burden  is  clearly  ex- 
pressed. See  Homolle,  in  Bulletin  de  Correspon- 
dance  helUnique,  Vols.  XXIII.  and  XXIV.  (Paris, 
1890).    For  illustration,  see  Ebechtheum. 

CABYL,  kftr^l,  Joseph  (1602-73).  An  Eng- 
lish Nonconformist  clergyman  during  the  revo- 
lutionary period.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
became  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  in  1643 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly  of  Divines.  He  was  a  moderate  inde- 
pendent, but  zealous  for  the  Covenant.  By  order 
of  Cromwell,  he  attended  Charles  I.  in  Holmby 
House,  and  in  1650  he  was  sent  with  Dr.  John 
Owen  to  accompany  Cromwell  to  Scotland.  His 
chief  published  work  was  a  ponderous  commen- 
tary on  the  book  of  Job,  in  which,  after  the 
fashion  of  his  time,  he  enlarged  on  every  verse, 
and  almost  on  every  word. 

OABY'OCAB  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  jcd/wor, 
karyon,  nut  +  jcd/M,  kara,  head).  A  genus  of  a 
dozen  species  of  large  trees  of  the  order  Caryo- 
c^racee,  or,  according  to  Bentham  and  Hooker, 
the  order  Ternstrcemiacese,  and  almost  consti- 
tuting the  whole  order.  They  are  all  natives  of 
Guiana  and  Brazil,  and  are  sometimes  called 
pekea-trees.  They  yield  good  timber  for  ship- 
building, and  produce  the  delicious  nuts  occa^ 
sionally  met  with  in  markets,  called  butternuts 
or  souari^uts.  The  food  is  a  sort  of  drupe» 
containing  several  nuts.  The  fleshy  part  of  the 
drupe  consists  of  a  butter-like  substance,  which 
melts  between  the  fingers,  and  is  used  in  cook- 
ery  instead  of  butter,  on  which  account  these 
trees  are  sometimes  called  butter-trees.  It 
forms  merely  a  thin  covering  for  the  nuts.  The 
kernels  are  remarkably  soft.  An  oil  is  extracted 
from  them  which  is  scarcely  inferior  to  olive 
oil.  Caryocar  nuciferum  is  now  cultivated  in  the 
island  of  Saint  Vincent;  Caryocar  butyrosum, 
Caryocar  glahrum,  Caryocar  tomentosum,  and 
other  species  appear  equally  worthy  of  attenticML 

CAB'YOKINE^IS.    See  Kabtokinesis. 

CAB'YOPHYIiLA^CEiB  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi., 
from  Caryophyllus,  from  Gk.  xdpvow,  karyon^  nut 
-f  4>6\Kow,  phyllon,  leaf).  An  order  of  dicotyle- 
donous plants,  containing  about  60  genera  and 
1300  species,  mostly  herbaceous  plants,  a  few 
half  shrubby.  The  stems  are  often  tumid  at  the 
articulations;  the  leaves  always  opposite  and 
entire,  often  uniting  around  the  stem.  The 
flowers  are  regular;  the  calyx  persistent,  of  4  to 
5  sepals,  either  free  or  united  into  a  tube;  the 
corolla  of  4  to  5  petals,  which  are  frequently 
bifid,  and  generally  terminate  in  a  claw  at  the 
base,  sometimes  wanting;  the  stamens  as  many, 
or  twice  as  many,  as  the  petals;  the  ovary  of 
2  to  6  carpels;  the  styles  are  stigmatic  along 
the  inside;  the  fruit  is  a  one-celled  capsule, 
with  central  placenta,  to  which  the  seeds  are 
attached.  The  plants  of  this  order  are  mostly 
natives  of  temperate  and  cold  countries;  some 
of  them  are  only  found  on  mountains,  near  the 
limits  of  perpetual  snow.  Some  of  them  are 
iiiconspicuous  weeds,  some  showy  flowers;  al- 
most all  are  insipid  and  inert;  a  few  contain 
saponine,  and  aflFord  a  substitute  for  soap.  (See 
SoAPWORT.)  To  this  order  belong  the  pink,  car- 
nation, sweet-william,  lychnis,  and  chickweed 
(qq.v.). 

This  order  very  naturally  divides  into  two  dis- 
tinct groups  which  differ  biologically  and  mor- 
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phologically,  the  Silenoidese  and  Alsinoidese.  In 
the  first  the  flowers  are  gamosepalous,  in  the 
other  they  have  distinct  sepals,  and  the  stamens 
are  often  perigynous.  The  chief  genera  of  the 
first  group  are  Silene,  Lychnis,  Gypsophila,  and 
DianUius,  while  of  the  second  Stellaria,  Ceras- 
tium,  Arenaria,  Spergula,  Paronychia,  and 
Scleranthus  are  the  best  known. 

CAB'YOP^SIS  (Neo-Lat.,  Fr.  caryopscy  from 
6k.  fcdpvoy,  karyoHj  nut  +  5^tf,  opsiSy  appear- 
ance). The  peculiar,  seed-like  fruit  of  grasses, 
as  com,  wheat,  etc.,  often  called  a  'grain.'  See 
Fruit. 

CABTCyTA  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Gk.  ko- 
pvm-At,  kary6tos,  nut-like,  from  Kdpvow,  karyon^ 
nut).  A  genus  of  palms,  natives  of  the  East 
Indies.  One  species  {Caryota  urena)  is  remark- 
able for  the  acridity  of  its  fruit,  which  produces 
a  burning  sensation  when  its  pulp  is  applied  to 
the  skin.  It  is  also  highly  valuable  for  the 
great  quantity  of  juice  which  flows  from  the 
wounded  spathes  in  the  hot  season,  sometimes 
amounting  to  100  pints  in  24  hours  from  a 
single  tree.  Sugar  (jaggery)  is  made  from  this 
Juice  by  boiling  it  down,  and  on  this  account 
this  palm  is  sometimes  called  the  jaggery-palm. 
Wine  or  toddy  is  also  made  by  the  fermentation 
of  the  juice.  The  trunks  yield  starch  which  is 
much  used  for  food,  and  is  said  to  be  equal  to 
the  best  sago.  The  outer  part  of  the  stem,  which 
is  very  hard,  is  applicable  to  many  purposes. 
The  flbres  of  the  leafstalks  are  made  into  ropes, 
which  are  very  strong  and  durable;  the  leaf- 
stalks, merely  stripped  of  the  leaflets,  are  used 
as  fishing-rods,  being  light,  tapering,  and  elastic ; 
and  the  woolly  substance  found  at  their  base  is 
sometimes  used  for  calking  ships.  This  palm  is 
found  in  India  and  Ceylon,  and  abounds  chiefly  in 
mountainous  districts.  It  rises  to  a  height  of  60 
feet,  with  a  trunk  one  foot  in  diameter  and  a 
magniflcent  spreading  head  of  great,  double-pin- 
nate leaves  and  triangular  leaflets,  the  apex  of 
the  triangle  being  their  point  of  attachment. 
From  this  character  of  the  leaflets  the  name 
fishtail  palm  has  been  given  it. 

CA^YSFOBT'  BEEF.  A  dangerous  coral 
reef  off  the  southeast  coast  of  Florida,  in  lati- 
tude 25°  13'  N.,  longitude  80*»  13'  W.,  lying  about 
5  miles  cast  of  Key  Largo  (Map:  Florida,  D  4). 
It  has  a  lighthouse  112  feet  high,  with  a  flash- 
ing red  and  white  light  of  the  first  order.  It 
stands  106  feet  above  the  sea. 

CASAy  kR^s&  (from  Lat.  casa,  cottage).  The 
prefix  to  many  names  in  Italian  and  Spanish, 
signifying  house  or  home. 

CASAy  ka'sA,  Giovanni  della  (1503-56).  An 
Italian  prelate  and  poet,  sometimes  called  the 
Chesterfield  of  Italy,  from  his  principal  prose 
work,  the  Qalateo,  a  sort  of  manual  of  polite 
conduct.  The  descendant  of  an  old  Florentine 
family,  he  studied  in  Bologna,  Padua,  and  Home, 
where  he  led  a  gay  and  dissipated  life,  until  he 
took  orders  in  1534.  He  found  a  warm  friend 
and  patron  in  Cardinal  Alessandro  Famese, 
who  Later,  as  Paul  III.,  appointed  him  succes- 
sively apostolic  envoy  to  Florence,  Archbishop 
of  Benevento,  and  Papal  Nuncio  to  Venice.  Un- 
der Paul  n''.  he  became  Secretary  of  State,  and 
in  1555  had  hopes  of  being  made  a  cardinal ;  but 
lost  his  opportunity,  as  some  believe,  through 
the  licentiousness  of  certain  poems,  notably  his 


CaTfitoU  del  fomo.  Delia  Casa  was  a  prolific 
writer,  in  both  Latin  and  Italian.  His  works 
include  a  Life  of  Pietro  Bemho;  translations 
from  Thucydides;  the  much-praised  Oalateo 
(1558;  new  ed.  1882);  and  many  poems,  which 
are  distinguished  by  a  strength  and  polish  rarely 
foimd  among  his  contemporaries.  He  exerted  a 
marked  influence  upon  the  poets  of  the  following 
generation,  notably  upon  Tasso,  who  was  an  ad- 
mirer and  close  student  of  his  verse.  For  his 
life,  consult  Casotti,  in  Opere  (Florence,  1707; 
republished,  with  additions,  Venice,  1728  and 
1752,  and  Milan,  1806). 

CASABIANOA,  k2l'z&-byao^&,  Louis  (1755- 
98).  A  French  naval  officer.  He  was  bom  at 
Bastia,  Corsica,  and  with  the  Comte  de  Grasse 
took  part  in  the  American  Revolution.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  National  Convention,  and  later 
one  of  the  Coimcil  of  Five  Hundred,  in  which 
assembly  he  occupied  himself  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  French  Navy.  As  captain  he  com- 
manded the  Orient,  the  flagship  of  the  fleet  which 
transported  Napoleon  and  his  army  to  Egypt. 
In  the  battle  of  Abukir,  when  the  fleet  was  at- 
,  tacked  by  the  English,  Admiral  Brueys  was 
killed,  and  Casabianca  had  command  of  the  fleet. 
Even  when  he  was  wounded  and  the  ship  caught 
fire  he  remained  at  his  post.  His  ten-year-old 
Eon  refused  to  leave  his  father,  and  both  were 
killed  by  the  blowing  up  of  the  ship.  The  story 
forms  the  theme  of  Mrs.  Hemans's  famous  poem. 

CASABLANCA^  krs&-bmo^k&.  See  Dabel- 
Beida. 

CASA  BBACCIO,  kS/ak  br^chd.  A  novel  of 
Italian  life,  by  Francis  Marion  Crawford  (1895), 

CASA  D'OBO,  do^rd,  or  CA'  D'OBO.  A 
palace  in  Venice  dating  from  the  Fourteenth  Cen- 
tury, noted  for  its  elegance.  The  fagade,  unsym- 
metrically  divided  in  two  vertical  sections,  is  in- 
laid with  marbles  of  various  colors,  and  pierced 
by  arches  differing  in  size  and  arrangement, 
which  are  separated  in  the  right  division  by 
paneling,  and  in  the  left  by  arcades. 

CASA  OBANDE,  griln^ft  (Sp.,  great  house). 
A  ruined  structure  of  prehistoric  origin  in  the 
valley  of  the  Gila  River,  near  Florence,  Arizona, 
about  15  miles  southeast  of  Casa  Grande  station 
(named  from  the  ruin)  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railway.  It  may  have  been  seen  by  white  men 
connected  with  the  Coronado  Expedition  in  1540; 
it  was  certainly  discovered  by  Padre  Kino  in 
1694,  and  was  revisited  by  him  in  1697,  when  he 
held  a  service  within  it,  though  it  had  been  un- 
occupied during  the  period  covered  by  tradition. 
It  was  again  visited  in  1775  by  Padre  Font,  but 
remained  little  known  until  rediscovered  by 
American  emigrants  about  1849;  it  was  well 
described  by  John  Russell  Bartlett  in  1854.  In 
1889,  on  the  petition  of  citizens  chiefly  resident 
in  Massachusetts,  Congress  provided  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  ruin  as  a  monument  of  antiquity; 
and  in  1892  the  structure  and  the  adjacent 
grounds,  bearing  less  imposing  ruins,  were  set 
apart  as  a  public  reservation  in  care  of  a  cus- 
todian. The  structure  as  it  stood  about  1895 
is  sho^n  in  the  plate.  It  is  of  cajon  or  pis6 
construction  (see  ARCHiEOLOGY,  American),  in 
walls  3  to  5  feet  thick  at  the  ground,  thinning 
upward;  the  surfaces  were  plastered,  especially 
within,  with  a  slip  of  adobe  clay.  There  are  five 
rooms  in  the  ground  plan;  portions  of  three  sto- 
ries remain,  and  there  may  have  been  a  fourth  in 
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part  of  the  structure.  The  ruin  is  not  unlike  sev- 
eral in  Mexico  and  Central  America,  but  is  the 
only  one  of  its  type  in  the  United  States.  It  was 
unquestionably  erected  by  an  Amerind  people  of 
Pueblo  affiliations,  probably  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  Pima  tribe.  It  was  described  by  Minde- 
leff  (Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  13th  Re- 
port, 1896)  and  later  by  McGee  (ib.,  16th 
Report y  1897).  It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  still  more  extensive  but  less-known  ruin  of 
Casas  Grandes  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  Mex- 
ico. 

CASA  GUIDI  (ka^sA  gwg'd*)  WINDOWS. 
A  poem  in  two  parts  by  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning  (1851),  the  passionate  voicings  of  her 
intense  hopes  for  Italian  liberty. 

CASAX,  k&-sal^  or  CAZAL,  Manuel  Aybes 
DE  (1754-1840).  A  Brazilian  geographer  and 
historian.  He  was  bom  in  Portugal,  where  he 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood.  Afterwards  he 
settled  in  the  Province  of  Goyaz,  Brazil,  and 
traveled  extensively  through  the  country,  collect- 
ing the  information  compiled  in  the  valuable 
work  entitled  Corografica  brazilicaf  ou  relagdo 
Itistorico-geografico  do  reino  do  Bmzil  (1817;  2d 
ed.  1845).  This  work,  prepared  under  the  aus- 
pices of  King  John  VI.,  is  distinguished  bv  its 
exactitude,  and  is  the  first  circumstantial  re- 
port on  the  interior  provinces  of  South  America. 

CASALEy  kA-salA.  A  fortified  city  of  Pied- 
mont, Italy,  in  the  Province  of  Alessandria,  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Duchy  of  Montferrat,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  48  miles  east  of  Turin 
(Map:  Italy,  C  2).  It  has  a  theatre,  several 
palaces,  a  g3annasium,  a  technical  institute,  a 
seminary,  and  nine  churches,  among  them  the 
Bomanesque  cathedral  foimded  in  741  by  the 
Lombard  King  Liutprand,  and  rebuilt  about  the 
beginning  of  the  Twelfth  Century,  containing 
pamtings  and  statues  by  Ferrari  and  other  mas- 
ters, and  having  a  vaulted  basilica  with  double 
aisles.  The  old  citadel,  founded  before  1500, 
was  one  of  the  strongest  in  Italy,  and  within  re- 
cent years  the  fortifications  have  been  greatly 
strengthened  and  extended.  Casale  is  a  centre  of 
local  trade,  the  chief  industries  being  the  culture 
and  manufacture  of  silk,  and  the  making  of 
chalk  cement,  machines,  tools,  liqueurs,  and  fer- 
tilizers. The  to\*'n  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  Pop- 
ulation (commune),  in  1881,  29,000;  in  1901, 
31,793,  of  whom  about  two-thirds  reside  in  the 
city. 

Casale  is  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  Bodincoma- 
gus.  It  was  founded  by  Liutprand,  in  730,  de- 
stroyed by  the  Lombard  cities  in  1216,  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Marquises  of  Montferrat 
in  the  Thirteenth  Century,  and  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century,  after  being  captured  by  the  Spaniards, 
it  fell  to  the  House  of  Savoy,  was  sold  in  1681  to 
France,  was  conquered  in  1695  by  the  Allies,  was 
recovered  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  restored  to  Savoy 
in  1703. 

CASALMAOOIOBE,  kA-sal'ma-j^rft.  A  city 
in  northern  Italy,  15  miles  north  of  Parma,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  from  whose  frequent 
inundations  it  is  protected  by  embankments 
(Map:  Italy,  E  3).  It  has  large  and  beautiful 
churches,  a  theatre,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  public 
library.  It  manufactures  pottery,  glass,  leather, 
nnd  chemicals,  and  markets  the  wine  of  the  sur- 
lounding  country.  Population,  of  the  town, 
about  4000;   of  the  commune  (1901),  16,400. 


CASAMICCIOLA,  k&'8&m^chd-l&.  A  water- 
ing-place of  Italy,  noted  for  its  alkaline-saline 
springs,  its  sand  and  sea  baths,  situated  on  the 
island  of  Ischia,  and  belonging  to  the  Province 
of  Naples  (Map:  Italy,  B  11).  During  the 
earthquakes  of  1881  and  1883  the  place  was  al- 
most completely  destroyed,  and  even  at  present, 
although  the  Government  has  aided  in  its  re- 
buildii^,  a  considerable  part  of  the  to^n  is  in 
ruins.    Population  (commime),  in  1901,  3731. 

CASANOVA,  ka'8&n0'v&,  Fbancesoo  (1730- 
1805).  An  Italian  painter,  brother  of  Giovanni 
Jacopo.  He  was  bom  in  London,  the  son  of 
Venetian  parents.  He  was  instructed  in  art  by 
Francesco  Guardi,  and  later  studied  and  copied 
the  works  of  Wouverman,  in  Dresden.  He  paint- 
ed landscapes  and  animal  subjects,  but  was  chiefly 
devoted  to  battle  pieces,  the  work,  principally, 
of  his  imagination.  He  went  to  Vienna,  and 
painted  for  the  Empress  Catharine  of  Russia 
a  picture  of  her  victory  over  the  Turks.  His 
drawing  was  often  faulty,  but  there  was  a  play 
and  movement  to  his  scenes  that  commanded  at- 
tention. He  was  made  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  and  two  of  his  large  battle  pieces  are 
in  the  Louvre.    He  died  near  Vienna  in  1805. 

CASANOVA,  Giovanni  Baptista  (1722-96). 
An  Italian  painter,  bom  in  Venice;  brother  of 
Giovanni  Jacopo  Casanova.  He  studied  in  Dres- 
den as  a  pupil  of  de  Sylvestre  and  Dietrich,  and 
in  Venice  with  Piazetta.  After  residence  in 
Rome,  he  returned  to  Dresden  in  1764  to  accept 
the  post  of  director  of  the  Academy.  He  was  an 
instructor  of  Winckelmann  and  Aiigelica  Kauff- 
mann. 

CASANOVA  DE  SEINOALT,  krs&-nyv& 
de  sftN'gftK,  Giovanni  Jacopo  ( 1726-1803 ?) .  An 
Italian  adventurer,  born  in  Venice.  His  father, 
an  actor,  came  of  a  noble  family;  his  mother  was 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  a  shoemaker.  He  was 
brought  up  by  his  grandmother,  and  educated  for 
the  priesthood.  Expelled  in  disgrace  from  the 
Seminary  of  Saint  Cyprian,  he  was  for  a  bVief 
time  attached  to  the  household  of  Cardinal  Ac- 
quaviva,  entered  the  Venetian  military  service, 
and  beean  a  career  of  intrigue  and  adventure  of 
which  he  has  given  us  a  frank  and  very  well  writ- 
ten account  in  his  Memoirs  (12  vols.,  Leipzig, 
1828-38, often  reprinted).  His  adventurous  wan- 
derings led  him  to  almost  every  Court  of  Europe, 
even  to  Constantinople  and  Saint  Petersburg. 
Journalist,  preacher,  card-sharper,  mesmerist, 
abb6,  doctor,  diplomatist,  he  was  always  a  char- 
latan, always  a  rake,  and  nearly  always  a 
scoundrel.  Yet  he  entered  often  into  hiffh  cir- 
cles, and  was  presented  to  Empress  CaSiarine 
of  Russia.  In  1755  he  returned  to  Venice,  was 
])romptly  arrested  as  a  spy,  and  imprisoned  in 
the  Piombi,  afterwards  maae  notorious  by  Silvio 
Pellico.  TTie  story  of  his  escape  (October  31, 
1756)  is  the  most  graphic  portion  of  his  Me- 
moirs, and  also  the  most  decent.  Published  sepa- 
rately, it  gained  him  celebrity  and  made  him  the 
fashion.  He  now  began  a  new  career  of  dissolute 
adventure.  Handsome,  witty,  and  affable,  he  ob- 
tained interviews  with  Louis  XV.  and  Frederick 
the  Great,  with  Rousseau  and  Voltaire.  In 
Madame  de  Pompadour  he  found  a  kindred 
spirit,  Italian  princes  honored  him,  and  the 
Holy  Father  recognized  his  virtues  by  a  decora- 
tion. All  efforts  to  reinstate  himself  in  the 
favor  of  the  Venetians,  such  as  his  refutation  of 
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Amelot  de  la  Uoussaye*8  attack  on  the  Constitu- 
tion of  that  Republic,  failed,  and  as  he  became 
known  his  real  character  was  recognized  even  in 
Madrid  and  Paris.  In  his  fifty-seventh  year 
(1782)  he  accepted  the  post  of  librarian  to 
Count  Waldstein  at  Dux,  in  Bohemia.  Here  he 
spent  his  declining  years,  living  over  again  with 
delight  the  exploitsof  his  godless  life.  These  he 
decked  out  with  an  outrageous  frankness  and 
many  pious  professions  in  his  Memoirs,  which 
are  a  faithful  picture  of  Venetian  manners  and 
morals  in  their  worst  estate,  drawn  with  what 
Janin  calls  "a  marvelous  instinct  for  vice  and 
corruption." 

CAS^ABEEP,  or  CASSABEEP  (South 
American  word).  A  sauce  or  condiment  made 
from  the  juice  of  the  bitter  cassava,  or  manioc- 
root.  It  is  in  the  highest  esteem  in  Guiana, 
where  it  is  employed  to  flavor  almost  every  dish, 
and  it  is  the  basis  of  the  favorite  West  Indian 
dish  called  pepper-pot.  It  is  a  powerful  anti- 
septic, and  meat  can  by  means  of  it  be  kept  for 
a  long  time  quite  fresh,  even  in  a  tropical  cli- 
mate. It  is  made  by  evaporating  and  concen- 
trating the  juice,  which  is  also  mixed  with 
various  aromatics.  The  poisonous  principle  of 
the  juice  is  dissipated  in  the  evaporation,  so  that 
although  the  juice  in  a  fresh  state  is  readily 
fatal  to  life,  casareep  is  perfectly  safe  and 
wholesome.  Casareep  is  imported  into  Holland 
and  Britain,  and  remains  unimpaired  in  quality 
for  several  years. 

CASABEGIb,  ka'sA-rft'jds,  Giuseppe  Mabia 
Lorenzo  (1670-1737).  An  Italian  jurist,  bom 
in  Genoa.  He  studied  law  at  Pisa,  and  was  an 
auditor  of  the  Hota  (q.v.)  at  Siena  and  Florence. 
Ue  was  an  authority  in  commercial  law,  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  literature  on  that  sub- 
ject. His  principal  work  is  Disouraua  legates  de 
commercio  (2  vols.,  1707;  Vol.  III.,  1729). 

CASAS  OBANDES,  k&^sfts  grilnM&s  (Sp., 
great  houses).  A  village  in  Chihuahua,  Mexico, 
1 50  miles  northwest  of  the  city  of  Chihuahua, 
celebrated  for  the  ruins  of  early  Mexican  build- 
ings (Map:  Mexico,  E  2).  In  the  vicinity  are 
artificial  mounds  from  which  have  been  excavat- 
ed stone  axes  and  various  other  prehistoric 
utensils.  Similar  ruins  are  found  near  the  Gila, 
the  Salinas,  and  the  Colorado  rivers. 

CASAS,  Las.    See  Las  Casas. 

CASATI,  k&sa't^,  Gaetano  (1838-1902).  An 
African  explorer,  bom  at  Lesmo  in  Upper  Italy. 
After  studvine  at  the  Academy  in  Pavia  he  en- 
tered the  Italian  Army  in  1869  and  served  there 
till  1879.  On  December  24th  of  that  year  he  sailed 
for  Africa  under  commission  from  the  Societal 
d'Bsplorazione  Comnterciale  d'Afrioa.  Upon 
binding  he  immediately  took  up  his  explorations, 
following  the  course  of  the  Welle  River  and  ex- 
ploring the  basin  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal.  In  1882 
he  %va8  held  prisoner  for  some  time  by  a  native 
chief;  the  following  year  he  joined  Emin  Pasha 
and  was  shut  in  with  him  by  the  Mahdi  insur- 
rection. After  their  release  he  became  'resident' 
for  Emin  Pasha  in  the  kingdom  of  Kabba  Rega. 
Although  that  monarch  was  at  first  friendly,  he 
mbsequently  seized  Casati  and  condemned  him  to 
death;  the  explorer,  however,  escaped  to  Lake 
Albert  Xyanza,  where  Emin  Pasha  rescued  him 
in  1888.  On  December  6,  1889,  Casati  reached 
Zanzibar.      Besides   Reports,   he  has  published 


Died  anni  in  Equatoria  e  ritomo  con  Emin  Pa* 
schn   (2  vols.,   1891). 

CASAU^O]R',  Rev.  Edwabd.  A  character  in 
George  Eliot's  Middlemarch.  He  is  a  dreamer 
whose  supposed  intellectual  qualities  so  appeal 
to  the  heroine  of  the  story  that  she  accepts  him 
as  a  husband.  He  soon  proves  himself  to  be  not 
the  lofty  idealist  she  had  imagined,  but  merely 
a  self-centred  pedant.    See  Brooke,  Dorothea. 

CASATJ^ON,  Fr,  pron.  k&'z6'b6N',  Isaac 
(1559-1614).  A  distinguished  French  classicist 
and  theologian,  who  with  Joseph  Scaliger  (q.v.) 
and  Justus  Lipsius  (q.v.)  formed  the  famous 
triumvirate  of  Sixteenth  Century  classical 
scholars.  Casaubon  was  bom  in  Geneva,  Febru- 
ary 18,  1559.  At  the  age  of  23  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  Greek  in  his  native  town  at  a 
salary  of  £10  a  year;  in  1596  he  was  called  to  a 
similar  position  in  Montpellier,  and  two  years 
later  was  summoned  to  Paris  by  Heniy  IV.  The 
influence  of  the  Catholic  opponents  of  Casaubon 
was  strong  enough,  however,  to  prevent  his  re- 
ceiving a  professorship,  and  instead  he  was  ap- 
pointed roval  librarian.  After  the  murder  of  the 
King,  he  felt  his  position  insecure,  and  in  1610 
crossed  to  England,  where  James  I.  received  him 
with  favor,  appointing  him  prebendary  of  Can- 
terbury and  Westminster.  Casaubon  was  sharp- 
ly attacked  by  his  opponents  because  of  the  favor 
the  English  King  showed  him,  and  he  was 
charged  with  having  bartered  his  opinions  for 
position.  He  died  in  Westminster  July  1,  1614, 
and  was  buried  in  the  great  Abbey.  Throughout 
his  entire  life  Casaubon  was  interested  in  theo- 
logical studies,  but  his  fame  rests  primarily  on 
his  classical  scholarship.  He  was  possessed  of 
great  industry,  an  excellent  critical  and  gram- 
matical sense,  and  skill  in  illustration  and  ex- 
position. He  was  the  first  to  treat  in  systematic 
manner  an  important  field  of  literary  history. 
This  he  did  in  his  masterly  work,  De  Satirica 
OrcBca  Poesi  et  Romanorum  Satira  (1605,  last 
edition  by  Rambach,  Halle,  1774).  Most  of 
his  labor  was  expended  on  the  preparation  of 
editions  and  commentaries.  The  most  important 
of  these  were  on  Strabo  (1587)  ;  Theophrastus's 
Characteres  (1592);  Suetonius  (1595);  Persius 
(1005,  4th  ed.,  1833,  called  by  Scaliger  'a  divine 
book');  Polybius  (1609);  Polyaenus,  the  editio 
princeps  (1589);  and  especially  Athenseus 
(1598),  on  the  commentary  of  which  he  spent 
ten  years.  Besides  these,  he  edited  Apuleius; 
Aristotle;  Aristophanes;  the  Eisiorias  Augustce 
Scriptores;  Pliny  the  Younger,  etc.;  he  also 
made  important  contributions  to  the  criticism 
and  intrepretation  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnas- 
sus;  Diogenes  LaSrtius;  Theocritus,  etc.  His 
theological  interests  gave  rise  to  the  works  De 
Libertate  Ecclesiastica  (1607)  and  Exercita' 
Hones  Contra  Baronium  (1614),  in  which  he 
attacked  the  Annates  Ecclesiastici  of  Cardinal 
Baronius  (q.v.).  All  these  works  would  naturally 
appeal  only  to  the  scholar,  but  his  characteristic 
diary,  Ephemerides,  may  be  relished  by  the  gen- 
eral reader.  It  was  edited  by  Russell  (Oxford, 
1850).  Casaubon's  Letters  were  published  in 
Rotterdam,  1709. 

The  scholar  lived  on  in  his  son,  M£bic  Casau- 
bon (1599-1671),  bom  in  Geneva  and  educated 
at  Sedan  and  Oxford,  who  edited  the  works  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  Terence,  Epictetus,  etc.  Made 
successively  prebendary  of  Canterbury,  vicar  of 
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two  charges,  a  rector,  he  suffered  because  of  his 
devotion  to  Charles  I.  At  the  Restoration,  how- 
ever, he  again  was  in  favor.  He  wrote  De  Enthu- 
Miaamo;  but  perhaps  his  greatest  work  was  the 
pious  preservation  of  his  father*s  MSS.  He  died 
at  Oxford,  where  he  had  taught  theology,  and,  at 
the  instance  of  Charles  I.,  had  received  the  de- 
ffree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Consult:  Pattison, 
180410  CcMQuhon,  2d  ed.  by  Nettleship  (Oxford, 
1892) ;  and  Nazelle,  Isaac  Caaauhon,  aa  vie  et 
mm  temps  (Paris,  1807). 

CASAJTLT,  k&'z6'.  Sir  Louis  Napoleon 
(1822 — ).  A  Canadian  jurist,  bom  at  Saint 
Thomas.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1847, 
and  from  1854  to  1858  was  a  member,  for  Mont- 
magny,  of  the  Canadian  Legislative  Assembly. 
From  1867  to  1870  he  represented  Bellechasse 
in  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons.  He  was 
professor  of  commercial  and  maritime  law  in 
Laval  University  from  1858  to  1891,  and  puisne 

i'udge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Quebec  in  1870-91. 
n  1891  he  became  Assistant  Chief  Justice  of  the 
court,  and  in  1894  Chief  Justice.  He  was  one 
of  the  three  commissioners  appointed  to  adjust 
accounts  between  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  be- 
tween those  provinces  and  the  Dominion. 

CABBJN,  kAz-bCn'.    See  Kasbin. 

CAS'CAy  PuBLius  Serviuus.  The  one  among 
the  assassins  of  Julius  Caesar  who,  according  to 
Plutarch,  struck  the  first  blow.  This  was  done 
across  the  back  of  Caesar's  neck  with  a  short 
sword,  but  the  wound  was  not  deadly,  and  the 
finishing  of  the  work  was  left  to  Brutus  and 
the  others. 

CASCADE.     See  Watebfaix. 

CASCADE  BANOE.  A  range  of  mountains 
in  the  western  United  States  and  Canada  form- 
ing a  northward  continuation  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada Range  (Map:  Washington,  C  6).  It  begins 
in  Northern  California  near  the  Oregon  boundary 
and  extends  across  the  latter  State  and  Wash- 
ington into  British  Columbia,  where  the  line  of 
elevations  is  continued  by  many  small  groups 
which  are  deeply  intersected  and  eroded  by  river 
and  lake  systems.  Its  direction  in  the  United 
States  is  nearly  north  and  south,  parallel  to  the 
Pacific  Coast;  in  Oregon  the  main  axis  of  eleva- 
tions lies  about  100  miles  from  the  coast,  while 
in  Washington  the  distance  increases  to  150 
miles.  The  limits  of  the  Cascade  Kange  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia  are  not  clearly  defined.  The  name, 
however,  is  commonly  assigned  to  the  entire  pla- 
teau region  stretching  across  the  province  from 
southeast  to  northwest,  which  is  limited  on  the 
east  by  the  lofty  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Island  Range.  The 
southern  section  of  the  range  is  crossed  by  the 
Columbia  River  and  by  the  Klamath  River,  both 
of  which  have  cut  deep  gorges.  In  British  Co- 
lumbia the  Fraser  River  occupies  an  extensive 
cafion,  where  it  passes  across  the  range  to  dis- 
charge into  the  Strait  of  Georgia. 

The  Cascade  Range  in  its  southern  section 
is  marked  by  extreme  ruggedness  of  outline  and 
by  some  of  the  loftiest,  summits  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  Shasta  group  of  California, 
which  defines  its  limit  to  the  south,  are  Mount 
Shasta,  14,510  feet,  and  several  other  peaks  over 
10,000  feet  in  height.  In  Oregon,  it  includes 
Mount  Hood,  11.934  feet;  Mount  Jefferson,  10,- 
200  feet;  and  Mount  Pitt,  9760  feet;  while  in 
Washington   is  the  magnificent  cone   of  Moimt 


Rainier  (Mount  Tacoma),  14,526  feet,  with  many 
peaks  of  lesser  altitude,  including  Mount  Baker, 
10,500;  Mount  Saint  Helens,  9750;  and  Mount 
Adams,  9570  feet.  The  British  Columbian  sec- 
tion contains  no  notable  elevations,  its  character 
being  rather  that  of  a  plateau  dissected  by  nu- 
merous rivers,  with  a  fewprominences  rising  above 
the  surface  to  altitudes  of  6000  or  7000  feet 
The  loftier  summits  of  the  Cascade  Range  are 
extinct  volcanoes,  and  carry  heavy  snow- fields 
and  glaciers.  Igneous  and  volcanic  rocks  with 
Paleozoic  strata  constitute  the  central  mass, 
while  later  sediments  form  the  fianks.  Its 
slopes,  in  part  forested  with  firs,  pine,  and  hard 
wood,  are  drained  by  the  Columbia,  Klamath,  and 
Fraser  rivers  and  by  a  large  number  of  smaller 
streams,  all  of  which  discharge  finally  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  See  topography  of  Oregox, 
Washington,  and  British  Columbia. 
CASCABA,  k&s^&-rft.     See  Cascarttxa. 

CASCABA  SAGBADA,  sA-gr^'dA  (Sp., 
sacred  bark),  Chittem  Bark,  or  Sacred  Bark. 
The  bark  of  Rhamnus  Purshiana,  the  Califomian 
buckthorn,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  Rham- 
nacese.  The  bark  contains  a  cry  stall  izable  sub- 
stance, cascarin ;  resins,  a  volatile  oil,  and  malic, 
tannic,  and  oxalic  acids.  A  fiuid  extract  of  the 
bark,  as  well  as  cascarin,  is  used  for  the 
relief  of  chronic  constipation  and  also  in  gout. 
After  prolonged  use  of  it,  constipation  is  cured 
in  many  cases,  as  its  action  is  to  increase  the 
peristaltic  action  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
intestine.  It  is  generally  used  in  combination- 
with  other  laxatives,  and  it  forms  an  ingredient 
of  many  proprietary  purgative  medicines.  See 
Bark;  Buckthorn. 

CAS'CABIL'LA  (Sp.,  little  bark,  dim.  of 
cascara,  bark,  husk,  from  cascar,  to  fall,  from 
I«at.  cassaref  quassare,  to  shake,  from  quatire,  to 
shake;  associated  by  popular  etymology  with 
Lat.  caderCy  to  fall).  A  name  given  in  South 
America  to  many  different  kinds  of  bitter  me- 
dicinal barks  which  form  articles  of  commerce. 
Peruvian  bark  itself  bears  no  other  name  in  the 
districts  which  produce  it.  The  name  cascarilla 
is  often  used  in  medicine  to  denote  the  bark  of 
Croton  eleuteria.  This  plant  is  a  small  shrub 
found  on  the  low  hills  of  the  Bahama  Islands. 
The  bark  contains  an  essential  oil,  cascarillin, 
and  a  resin,  and  is  a  tonic,  invigorating  diges- 
tion, and  promoting  the  functions  of  the  stomach. 
In  large  doses  it  is  very  nauseating. 

In  medicine,  cascarilla  is  used  in  the  form  of 
an  infusion  or  a  tincture,  in  cases  of  fermenta- 
tive dyspepsia,  chronic  bronchitis,  and  certain 
fevers.  It  is  one  of  the  aromatic  bitters,  and 
stimulates  the  appetite  and  the  digestive  powers, 
increases  the  flow  of  the  digestive  juices,  and 
is  a  mild  astringent. 

CASCINE,  kd-sh^nA,  Le.  A  park  about  two 
miles  long,  in  Florence,  bordering  the  Amo.  It  is 
laid  out  in  fine  walks  and  drives  and  is  the 
favorite  afternoon  resort  of  Florentine  society. 

CAS^CO  BAT.  A  bay  on  the  southwest  coast 
of  Maine,  about  20  miles  in  width  at  its  mouthy 
from  Bald  Head  on  the  east  to  Cape  Elizabeth  on 
the  west,  and  extending  about  12  miles  inland 
(Map:  Maine,  C  8).  The  bay  contains  hundreds 
of  small  islands,  most  of  which  are  occupied  as 
summer  resorts,  and  affords  an  excellent  harbor. 
Portland  (q.v.)  is  located  on  the  west  side  of 
Casco  Bay. 
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CASE  (Fr.  casse,  caisse,  Catalan  capaa, 
Portug.  oaioKi,  from  I^at.  caps^,  box,  from  capere, 
to  take).  A  receptacle  for  type  used  in  printing, 
which  is  divided  into  compartments  or  ^boxes/ 
each  of  which  contains  type  of  one  character  or 
letter.  A  pair  of  cases  consists  of  an  upper  and 
a  lower  case:  the  upper  one  contains  the  capi- 
tals, small  capitals,  and  some  other  letters  that 
are  only  occasionally  required;  the  lower  one 
holding  the  small  letters,  figures,  spaces,  and 
most  of  the  points.  The  places  assigned  to  the 
several  letters  of  tlie  alphabet  in  the  boxes  of 
the  case  are  not  precisely  the  same  in  all  print- 
ing-offices, but  the  differences  are  few.  The  dif- 
ferent sizes  of  the  boxes  in  the  lower  case  depend 
upon  the  comparative  frequency  with  which  the 
several  letters  occur  in  composition,  and  the 
position  in  the  case  allotted  to  each  letter  is 
fiuch  as  to  afford  the  greatest  facility  in  com- 
posing. The  letter  e,  which  is  most  used  in  the 
£nglish  language,  has  a  box  much  larger  than 
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THE  LOWER  CASE. 

any  of  the  other  compartments,  and  is  placed 
directly  in  front  of  the  compositor.  In  the  upper 
case  the  boxes  are  of  uniform  size,  and  the  let- 
ters are  placed  in  alphabetical  order,  the  com- 
paratively rare  occurrence  of  capitals  rendering 
it  immaterial  which  letter  is  nearest  the  com- 
positor's hand. 

CASE.  In  faw,  primarily  a  cause,  that  is, 
an  action  or  suit  taken  as  a  whole.  The  word 
is  used  in  this  general  sense  in  the  United  States 
Constitution,  which  extends  the  judicial  power 
of  the  United  States  to  "cases  in  law  and  equity, 
cases  affecting  ambassadors,  etc."  In  a  more 
limited  sense,  a  case  is  one  side  of  a  suit  or 
action,  the  body  of  evidence  and  law  presented 
by  one  of  the  parties.  The  word  is  also  used  to 
denote  a  decided  cause  of  action  already  re- 
corded and  cited  in  argument;  thus  the  phrase 
case  law  is  used  to  designate  the  species  of  legal 
argument  founded  on  the  examination  and  cita- 
tion of  decided  cases;  hence  also  the  phrase 
leading  cases,  meaning  cases  in  which  the  de- 
cisions have  a  wide  application  and  set  forth 
general  principles  which  may  govern  many  sub- 
sequent decisions.  In  the  United  States  the 
term  'case'  is  often  used  in  brief  for  case  on 
appeal,  meaning  the  statement  laid  before  a 
court  of  appeal  by  an  appellant,  presenting  the 
record  and  the  entire  evidence  of  the  original 
trial,  or  a  resume  of  it.  This  allows  the  appel- 
late court  to  review  the  findings  of  the  jury  as 
well  as  the  law  points  involved,  and  in  this  the 
case  differs  from  the  hill  of  exceptions,  which 
presents  only  the  matters  of  law  to  the  court  of 
appeal.  Case  agreed  oyi,  or  case  stated,  is  a 
statement  in  which  parties  to  a  suit  unite  in 
laying  before   the  court  the   facts   of  the  case 


upon  which  they  agree  for  a  decision  on  the 
points  of  law  involved.  Case  reserved  is  a 
statement  drawn  by  counsel  and  certified  to  by 
the  judge,  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  argument 
on  law  points  before  a  full  bench  of  the  court. 
Action  on  the  Case.  A  very  important 
form  of  action  is  sometimes  called  cewe,  in  brief 
for  action  on  the  case,  or  still  more  fully,  acti^m 
of  trespass  on  the  case.  This  action  did  not 
exist  at  early  common  law,  but  was  introduced 
by  the  Statute  of  Westminster  II.,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  (1286).  It  was  designed  to  remedy 
certain  defects  in  the  common-law  practice  whicn 
failed  to  provide  an  adequate  remedy  for  some 
classes  of  injuries  by  means  of  the  common-law 
action  of  trespass.  The  phrase  'action  on  the 
case'  is  really  equivalent  to  'action  on  the  cir- 
cumstances,' and  this  form  of  suit  avails  when 
it  is  sought  to  recover  damages  for  personal  in- 
juries not  caused  by  an  assault,  or  where  the 
wrongful  act  was  of  such  a  kind  that  the  injury 
was  indirect  or  consequential.  Actions  to  re- 
cover damages  for  libel  or  slander,  for  the  con- 
version of  personal  property,  for  negligence,  are 
examples  of  actions  on  the  case.  Assumpsit 
( q.v. )  originated  as  a  form  of  action  on  the  case. 
In  Great  Britain  the  Judicature  Acts  have  so 
classified  injuries  for  which  damages  may  be 
sought  as  in  general  to  make  this  form  of  action 
obsolete;  and  in  the  United  States  the  codes  of 
civil  procedure  adopted  in  many  States  have 
generally  abolished  this  and  other  special  forms 
of  action.  Consult  the  authorities  referred  to 
under  Pieadtno  and  Practice. 

CASE,  Augustus  Ludlow  (1813-93;.  An 
American  naval  officer,  born  in  Newburg,  N.  Y. 
He  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  in  1828, 
served  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  upon  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  in  1861  was  appointed 
fleet-captain  of  the  North  Atlantic  blockading 
squadron.  Subsequently  he  was  fleet-captain  of 
the  European  squadron  in  1865-66,  was  chief  of 
the  ordnance  bureau  from  1869  to  1873,  and  in 
1874,  at  the  time  of  the  Virginixis  affair,  was 
placed  in  command  of  tlie  fleet  which  had  been 
assembled  at  Key  West.  In  1872  he  received  the 
rank  of  rear-admiral  and  was  retired  in  1875. 

CASE,  Thomas  (1598-1682).  An  English 
divine,  bom  in  Kent.  He  graduated  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  became  rector  of  Stockport  in 
1645,  and  subsequently  rector  of  Saint  Mary 
Magdalen,  London.  In  1649  he  was  removed 
from  his  benefice  for  refusal  to  pledge  loyalty 
to  the  new  system  of  government,  and  in  1651 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason  in  having  implicated  himself  in  the  Pres- 
byterian plot  for  the  Stuart  restoration.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  released,  and  subsequently 
became  rector  of  Saint  Giles-in-the-Fields.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  deputation  of  Presbyterian 
clergymen  sent  in  1660  to  congratulate  the  re- 
fetored  King,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  a  royal 
chaplain.  He  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
preachers  of  his  day,  and  wrote  several  works, 
of  which  Mount  Pisgah  (1670;  new  abridged  ed., 
1836)    is  esteemed  the  best. 

CASE-HABDENING.  The  process  of  con- 
verting the  surface  of  cast  or  wrought  iron  arti- 
cles into  steel,  thereby  making  them  harder,  less 
liable  to  rust,  and  capable  of  taking  on  a  better 
polish.  Fire-irons,  portions  of  fine  grate-fronts, 
gun-locks,  and  other  articles  of  limited  size  are 
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commonly  so  treated,  but  the  process  Is  some- 
times applied  to  large  objects.  The  articles  are 
first  formed,  and  being  heated  to  redness,  are 
sprinkled  with  a  little  powdered  yellow  prussiate 
of  potash,  And  heated  again.  The  result  is  that 
the  heat  decomposes  the  prussiate  of  potash,  and 
the  liberated  carbon  combines  with  the  iron, 
lorming  a  coating  of  steel  on  the  surface  of  the 
articles.  A  former  mode  of  case-hardening  was 
to  heat  the  articles,  along  with  some  animal  mat- 
ter, such  as  the  parings  of  horns  and  a  little 
common  salt,  from  a  half-hour  to  several  hours. 
After  being  treated  as  described  the  articles  were 
cooled  in  cold  water,  or  in  oil  when  they  were 
of  a  delicate  nature.  Charcoal  alone  is  also  em- 
ployed. The  coating  of  steel  is  very  thin,  seldom 
exceeding  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch.  VVhere  a 
thicker  coating  is  necessary,  the  articles  are 
treated  several  times. 

CASEIN,  ka's^-In  (Lat.  caseus,  cheese).  An 
organic  compound  allied  to  albumin,  found  in  the 
milk  of  the  mammalia.  The  proportion  of  casein 
in  milk  varies,  but  averages  about  3  per  cent., 
and  it  may  be  coagulated  and  separated  there- 
from by  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  or  of  a  little 
rennet,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese  (q.v.). 
In  either  case  the  casein  separates  as  curd, 
which  still  retains  attached  to  it  some  oil  and 
salts,  though  the  greater  portion  of  these  sub- 
stances, along  with  the  sugar,  remains  in  the 
watery  liquid  or  whey.  The  elementary  bodies 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  casein,  and 
the  proportion  in  which  these  are  present  in 
100  parts,  are — carbon,  53.83;  hydrogen,  7.15; 
nitrogen,  15.65;  oxygen,  22.52;  and  sulphur, 
0.85.  Casein  is  not  affected  by  heat  as  readily  as 
other  albuminoid  substances;  it  is  not  coagu- 
lated below  the  temperatures  of  130*-150*'  C. 
It  forms  insoluble  precipitates  with  solutions  of 
the  poisonous  salts,  acetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  bichloride  of  mercury  (corrosive  sub- 
limate), and  hence  the  efficacy  of  taking  large 
doses  of  milk  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  those 
salts,  as  the  casein  in  the  milk,  forming  an  in- 
soluble compound  with  the  poison,  keeps  it  from 
exerting  its  deadly  powers. 

A  compound  of  casein  with  lime  is  now  exten- 
sively used  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing  as  a 
substitute  for  albumin  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
certain  mineral  colors.  The  compound  is  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  casein  in  dilute  ammonia 
and  adding  lime  to  the  solution.  Solutions  of 
casein,  together  with  borax,  in  water,  have  been 
used  as  a  substitute  for  gum  arable.  See  Pro- 
tein. 

CASE  IS  ALTEBED,  The.  A  comedy  by 
Ben  Jonson,  produced  in  the  winter  of  1598-99, 
and  printed  in  quarto  in  1609,  and  in  folio  in 
1692.  Its  sources  are  the  Captivi  and  the  Aulu- 
laria  of  Plautus.  It  received  high  praise  from 
the  author's  contemporaries,  but  soon  lost  its 
appeal  to  the  public.  Consult  Symonds,  Life 
of  Ben  Jonson  ("English  Worthies"  series,  Lon- 
don, 1886). 

CASELLI,  k&-s€l1*,  Giovanni  (1815-91).  An 
Italian  physicist,  born  in  Siena.  lie  was  an 
active  popularizer  of  science,  and  established  La 
Ihcreazioney  a  popular  journal  of  physical 
science;  but  he  is  remembered  chiefly  as  the  in- 
ventor of  a  form  of  electric  telegraph,  the  *pantele- 
graph,'  which  for  years  was  in  use  in  France. 


CASE'MATE  (Fr.,  perhaps  from  .It.  ra«a, 
house,  chamber  -f-  matta,  fem.  of  mattOy  mad,, 
weak;  provincially,  dark;  or  possibly  connected 
with  Sp.  matar,  to  kill,  from  Lat.  mactare,  to 
slaughter).  Originally  the  loop-holed  gallery  of 
a  bastion,  constructed  so  that  fire  could  be 
directed  on  an  enemy  with  the  maximum  of 
effect  and  the  minimum  of  risk.  With  the  ad- 
vent of  shells,  the  term  came  to  be  applied  to 
the  bomb-proof  vaults  of  fortresses  or  defenses,, 
used  for  shelter  purposes  only.  Casemate  bat- 
teries are '  bomb-proof  vaults  or  galleries,  con- 
taining embrasures  for  the  guns.  The  most 
widely  known  examples  of  casemate  batteries  are 
in  the  British  fortress  of  Gibraltar  (q.v.).     See 

FOBTIFICATION ;     SlEOE    AND    SlEGE    WOBKS.       In 

the  latter  article  will  be  found  illustrations  of 
.casemates  in  trenches. 

CASEMENT  (abbreviation  of  incasement^ 
from  OF.  encaaacment,  casing,  from  Lat.  capaa^ 
box,  from  capere,  to  hold).  A  frame,  or  sash,, 
with  hinges  to  open  and  shut,  forming  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  glazing  of  a  window. 
German  and  English  casements  are  made  to  open 
outward,  and  this  is  the  usual  form  in  the  United 
States.  French  casements  have  two  meeting 
leaves  and  open  inward ;  they  are  used  principal- 
ly as  doors  opening  on  balconies  or  verandas. 
Also  a  name  for  a  deep,  hollow,  circular  molding,, 
similar  to  the  acoiia  of  classical  and  the  cax^etto 
of  Italian  architecture.  The  casement  is  very 
prevalent  in  the  perpendicular  style  of  Gothic 
architecture  (q.v.)  and  is  sometimes  enriched 
with  running  foliage. 

CASEBTAy  k&-sdr^t&.  An  episcopal  city  in 
south  Italy,  capital  of  the  Province  of  Caserta, 
and  a  military  centre  (Map:  Italy,  J  6).  It  is 
21  miles  north  of  Naples,  of  which  it  might  be 
called  the  Versailles  or  the  Potsdam.  The  an- 
cient town  (Caserta  Vecchia),  founded  in  the 
Fighth  Century  by  the  Lombards,  is  on  the 
slope   of   a   hill    and   contains    several    deserted 

Salaces  and  the  Twelfth-Century  Church  of  San 
lichele;  the  modern  town  (Caserta  Nuova)  ia 
on  lower  ground.  Opposite  the  railway  station 
is  the  famous  but  now  unoccupied  royal  palace, 
built  by  King  Charles  III.  and  designed  by  Vanvi- 
telli,  to  whom,  in  1879,  a  marble  statue  was 
erected  by  Onofrio  Buccini.  This  magnificent 
edifice,  the  construction  of  which  was  begun  in. 
1752,  forms  with  its  four  courts  a  huge  rectangle, 
whose  south  side  is  830  feet  long  and  134  feet 
high,  and  has  37  windows  in  each  story. 
Through  the  middle  of  the  rectangle  runs  a 
splendid  colonnade  541  feet  long,  from  the  cen- 
tre of  which  rises  the  beautiful  marble  stairway 
with  116  steps.  The  chapel  of  the  palace  is 
richly  decorated  in  marble,  imitation  lapis 
lazuli,  and  gold,  and  contains  the  ^'Presentation 
in  the  Temple"  by  Mengs,  an  altar-piece  by 
Bonito,  and  five  paintings  by  Conca.  The  theatre 
of  the  palace  has  40  boxes  and  12  Corinthian 
columns  of  African  marble  from  the  palace  of 
Serapis  at  Pozzuoli.  Surrounding  the  rect- 
angle are  gardens  laid  out  in  the  English 
fashion  and  containing  splendid  waterfalls,  foun- 
tains, statues,  and  hedges.  Water  for  the  gar- 
den is  brought  26  miles  from  Mount  Taburno  bv 
an  aqueduct  which  crosses  the  Maddaloni  Val- 
ley on  a  daringly  constructed  bridge,  1700  feet 
long  and  190  feet  high.  In  the  botanical  gardens 
trees  from  the  colder  north  have  been  success- 
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fully  acclimated.  In  -San  Leucio,  2  miles  north 
of  the  railway  station,  are  a  royal  silk-spinning 
establi^ment  and  linen  and  tapestry  weaving  fac- 
tories. In  1860  Caserta  was  the  headquarters  of 
Garibaldi  and  his  army.  The  Province  of  Caserta 
is  the  ancient  Campania  Felix.  Population,  in 
1881,  31,000;  in  1901,  33,000. 

CASE  SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  SCTEKCE. 
A  technological  institute,  located  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  It  was  established  in  1881  and  was  en- 
dowed by  I^eonard  Case  in  1887.  Sinc^  that  time 
it  has  ^own  rapidly,  having,  in  1002,  126  pro- 
fessors and  instructors  and  a  student  enrollment 
of  353.  In  addition  to  the  original  main  build- 
ing the  school  now  has  separate  buildings  for 
chemistry,  electrical  engineering,  mechanical  en- 
gineering, and  astronomy.  The  facilities  and 
equipment  of  the  physical,  chemical,  electrical, 
mechanical,  and  metallurgical  laboratories  are 
very  complete,  and  all  departments  are  fully  pro- 
vided with  modern  machinery  and  apparatus. 
Valuable  museums  are  also  being  developed.  The 
courses  of  instruction  include  civil,  mechanical, 
electrical,  and  mining  engineering,  physics,  chem- 
istry, architecture,  and  general  science.  Each 
course  requires  four  years  and  leads  to  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Science.  Graduate  courses 
are  also  given.  Secretary  of  Faculty,  Prof. 
Charles  S.  Howe. 

CASE-SHOT.  A  projectile  discharged  from 
cannon  and  consisting  of  a  number  of  balls  or 
other  particles  inclosed  in  a  case  or  covering  from 
which  they  are  released  either  at  the  muzzle  of 
the  gun  or  in  flight.  Case-shot  consists  either  of 
grape,  canister,  or  shrapnel  (qq.v.)  and  ia  used 
for  the  most  part  at  short  ranges.  See  Abtil- 
LEBY;  Ordnance;  and  Pbojectiles. 

CASEWOBM,  or  Caddis- Wobm.  See  Caddis- 
Fly. 

CA^EY,  Silas  (1807-82).  An  American  sol- 
dier, bom  at  East  Greenwich,  R.  I.  He  gradu- 
ated from  West  Point  in  1826,  served  in  the 
Seminole  and  Mexican  wars,  and  for  services  in 
the  latter  received  the  brevet  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel.  In  1861,  with  the  rank^of  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers,  he  organized  and  disci- 
{>lined  the  recruits  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
ater  in  the  war  saw  service  in  the  field  and 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks. 
From  1863  to  1865,  he  served  as  president  of 
the  board  appointed  to  examine  candidates  for 
officers  in  the  colored  regiments,  and  in  the  latter 
year  he  was  brevetted  major-general.  He  retired 
in  1868.  He  published  Infantry  Tactics  (2  vols., 
1861),  and  Infantry  Tactics  for  Colored  Troops 
(1803). 

CASE7,  Thomas  I^ncoln  (1831-96).  An 
American  military  engineer,  born  at  Sacketts 
Harbor,  N.  Y.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1852,  entered  the  engineer  corps  of  the  army, 
and  passed  through  all  grades  of  the  service 
until,  in  1888,  he  became  chief  of  engineers  and 
brigadier-general.  As  superintending  engineer 
of  public  buildings  and  grounds  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  he  had  charge  of  the  Potomac 
aqueduct,  the  completion  of  the  Washington 
Monument,  and  the  State^  War,  and  Navy  De- 
partment buildings,  and  the  construction  of  the 
Army  Medical  Museum  and  Library.  In  1889 
Congress  charged  him  with  the  duty  of  con- 
structing the  new  Congressional  Library  Build- 
ing. 


CASOBAIN,  k&s'graN^  Henri  Raymond  ( 1831 
— ) .  A  Canadian  historian,  bom  at  Riviere  Quelle, 
Quebec.  He  was  educated  at  the  College  Sainte- 
Anne,  P.  Q.,  studied  theology  at  the  Quebec 
Seminary,  and  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1850. 
He    was    a    professor    at    Saint    Anne's    until 

1859  and  priest  at  the  Basilica,  Quebec,   from 

1860  until  1873.  In  1889  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada.  Among 
his  works  may  be  mentioned  L^gendes  cana- 
dicnnes  (1861)  ;  L'Histoire  de  la  Marie  de  Vln- 
carnation  (1864);  Histoire  de  VHdtel  Dieu  de 
Quebec  (1878)  ;  Biographies  canadiennes  (1885)  ; 
Un  pblerinage  au  pays  d* Evangeline  (1888)  ;  and 
Montcalm  et  LMs  (2  vols.,  1891). 

CASH.  The  unit  of  Chinese  money,  and  sole 
official  coin  of  China.  It  is  a  small  round  copper 
coin,  with  a  square  hole  in  the  centre,  and  is 
equal  to  about  one-eleventh  of  a  cent  in  United 
States  money. 

CASH'EL  (Ir.  Garsiol,  habitation  in  the 
rock).  A  town  in  Tipperary  County,  Ireland,. 
105  miles  southwest  of  Dublin  (Map:  Ireland, 
D  4).  It  is  irregularly  built  on  the  south 
and  east  slopes  of  an  isolated  height,  rising 
abruptly  from  a  rich  and  extensive  plain,  two 
miles  east  of  the  river  Suir.  Cashel  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  archdiocese.  The  ancient  kings 
of  Munster  resided  here.  On  the  summit  of  the 
height,  or  'Rock  of  Cashel,'  are  the  most  im- 
X>osing  ruins  in  Ireland.  They  consist  of  a 
cathedral,  the  largest  and  most  remarkable  in 
the  country,  founded  1169,  burned  1495,  and 
afterwards  repaired ;  a  stone-roofed  chapel,  built 
11 27  by  Cormac  McCarthy,  King  of  Munster,  and 
the  most  perfect  specimen  of  the  kind  in  the 
country;  Here  Abbey,  founded  in  1272;  the 
palace  of  the  Munster  kings ;  and  a  round  tower 
DO  feet  high  and  56  in  circumference.  The  round 
tower  is  built  of  freestone,  but  the  other  ruins 
of  limestone.  At  Cashel,  in  1172,  the  Irish 
princes  first  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the 
English  King.  Population,  abeut  3000.  Con- 
sult White,  Cashel  of  the  Kings  (2  vols.,  Clon- 
mel,  1863-66). 

CASHEW  (kft-shoo')  NUT  (Ger.  Acajou- 
nussy  Sp.  cuyoUf  from  Hind.  kdjU,  kanju).  The 
fruit  of  a  tree,  Anacardium  occidentale,  of  the 
order  Anacardiaceie.  This  is  a  spreading  tree, 
20  to  40  feet  in  height,  and  is  a  native  of  the 
tropical  parts  -of  both  hemispheres,  perhaps, 
being  primarily  of  American  origin.  It  abounds 
in  a  milky  juice,  which  turns  black  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  and  is  used  for  varnishing;  but  i» 
so  acrid  as  to  produce  painful  inflammation 
when  it  conies  in  contact  with  the  skin  of  some 
persons,  or  when  they  are  exposed  to  its  fumes. 
It  is  sometimes  used  to  protect  books  and  wood- 
work against  ant^.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  a 
kidney-shaped  nut  about  an  inch  long,  seated  on 
the  thicker  end  of  a  pear-shaped,  fleshy  stalk,, 
which  varies  in  size  from  that  of  a  cherry  to  a 
medium-sized  pear.  The  shell  ia  double;  the 
outer  shell  is  ash-colored  and  very  smooth,  and 
between  it  and  the  inner  shell  is  a  very  caustic 
black  juice.  The  kernel  is  oily,  and  very  pleasant 
and  wholesome,  and  is  in  common  use  as  an 
article  of  food  in  tropical  countries  when  roast- 
ed, being  made  into  puddings  and  in  various 
ways  prepared  for  the  table.  In  the  West  Indies 
it  is  put  into  'wine,  particularly  old  Madeira 
wine,  to  which  it  is  thought  to  communicate  a 
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peculiarly  agreeable  flavor,  and  for  this  use  it  is 
sometim^  imported  into  Great  Britain.  It  is 
4il80,  for  the  same  reason,  sometimes  an  in- 
gredient in  chocolate.  The  fleshy  stalk,  some- 
times called  the  cashew  apple,  varies  in  size,  and 
is  white,  yellow,  or  red.  It  is  perfectly  free 
from  acridity,  is  acid  and  eatable,  very  pleasant 
and  refreshing,  and  much  used  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  countries  in  which  the  tree  grows. 
A  very  pleasant  vinous  liquor  is  obtained  from 
it  by  fermentation;  and  this,  by  distillation, 
yields  a  spirituous  liquor  which  is  highly  esteemed 
for  its  flavor.  A  gum  which  exudes  from  the 
bark  of  the  tree,  quite  distinct  from  the  milky 
juice  already  mentioned,  is  bland,  and  very  simi- 
lar to  gum  arable.  For  illustration,  see  Plate  of 
Cabsations. 

CASHOAB,  kash-^r^.    See  Kashoab. 

CASHIBO,  k&-sh^d.  A  savage  and  cannibal 
tribe  of  Panoan  stock,  on  the  Pachitea  tributary 
of  the  upper  Ucavali,  Peru.  They  are  said  to 
•eat  their  old  people  at  death,  asserting  that  they 
•do  this  in  preference  to  having  them  become  food 
for  worms.  Until  recently  they  were  at  war 
with  the  whites  and  with  all  other  tribes,  having 
repeatedly  killed  the  missionaries  who  attempted 
to  civilize  them.  They  are  said  to  be  of  remark- 
ably light  complexion.  The  men  are  bearded,  and 
wear  long  shirts.  The  women  go  entirely  naked 
until  after  marriage.    The  name  signifies  a  *bat.' 

CASHIEBING  (OF.  casser,  to  discharge, 
from  Lat.  oassarc,  to  destroy,  from  caaaus, 
•empty).  The  annulling  or  cancellation  of  the 
commission  of  a  military  or  naval  officer,  as  a 
punishment.  It  is  a  very  severe  form  of  dis- 
missal from  the  service,  and  usually  is  not  re- 
sorted to  except  in  cases  of  disgraceful  conduct. 
It  absolutely  precludes  reinstatement.  See  Ar- 
ticles OF  Wab. 

CASHHEBE,  k&sh-m$r^.    See  Kashmib. 

CASH^MEBE  OOAT,  or  Shawl-goat.  See 
Goat. 

CASH  BEGISTEB.  See  Calculating 
^Iachines. 

CASIMIB,  kfis^-m$r,  properly  Kazimiebz. 
The  name  of  a  number  of  Polish  princes  and 
kings. — Casimib  I.,  the  Restorer,  King  of  Poland 
( 1034-58) ,  was  the  son  of  the  Polish  King  Miecis- 
las  II.,  and  a  German  princess,  Hixa,  wiio  ruled 
-during  Casimir's  minority.  She  excited  opposi- 
tion and  the  young  Prince  was  driven  from  his 
throne  (about  1037).  He  was  recalled,  however, 
after  a  few  years  through  the  mediation  of  the 
German  Emperor,  Henry  III.  He  strengthened 
Christianity  in  his  dominions,  which  he  enlarged 
by  recovering  Silesia  from  Bohemia.  He  married 
the  daughter  of  Vladimir  the  Great  of  Russia. 
— Casimib  II.,  known  as  the  Just,  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Boleslas  III.  He  ruled  over  re- 
united Poland  from  1177  and  died  in  1194.  Casi- 
mir  showed  himself  an  able  ruler  in  defending 
the  peasants  from  the  oppression  of  the  nobles. 
He  died  much  beloved  by  his  subjects. — Casimib 
III.,  the  Great,  was  born  about  1310,  and  suc- 
•eeeded  his  father,  Ladislas  Lokietek,  as  King  of 
Poland,  in  1333.  His  possessions  were  threat- 
ened by  the  Teutonic  Knights  and  the  King  of 
Bohemia,  but  he  succeeded  in  winnirtg  the  friend- 
ship of  both.  He  added  Red  Russia  to  his 
•dominions  in  1341,  and  repelled  the  Tartars  who 
threatened  Poland.    He  gave  the  Bishop  of  Gali- 


cia  the  title  of  metropolitan.  He  developed  com- 
merce, protected  the  Jews  and  Germans,  who 
made  many  settlements  in  his  domains,  and  im- 
proved the  condition  of  the  peasants,  so  that  he 
IS  known  as  King  of  the  Peasants.  In  1364  he 
founded  the  University  of  Cracow,  after  the 
model  of  Bologna,  and  it  soon  became  the  second 
imiversity  of  Central  Europe.  He  reconstructed 
the  whole  administration,  and  made  Poland  a 
power  in  Europe.  He  had  three  wives  and  two 
mistresses,  one  a  Jewess.  Casimir  waa  the  last  of 
the  dynasty  of  the  Piasts. — Casimib  IV.  ( 1427- 
02),  King  of  Poland  and  Grand  Duke  of  Lithu- 
ania, was  the  son  of  Ladislas  Ja^llon.  The 
Poles,  after  the  death  of  King  Ladislas  III.  in 
the  disastrous  battle  of  Varna,  in  1444,  invited 
his  brother,  Casimir,  to  accept  the  crown.  This 
he  did  reluctantly  in  1447.  His  determination 
to  strengthen  the  royal  power  led  to  a  threat 
of  deposition  by  the  nobles,  and  from  that  time 
Poland  became  more  and  more  an  aristocracy. 
Casimir  waged  a  long  war  with  the  Teutonic 
Knights,  who  were  compelled  in  the  Treaty  of 
Inborn  (1466)  to  cede  West  Prussia  to  Poland 
and  to  render  homage  for  East  Prussia.  In  this 
reign  Latin  became  the  official  language  and  part 
of  the  curriculum  of  the  schools.  Of  his  six 
sons,  three  succeeded  each  other  on  the  throne 
of  Poland,  the  eldest  became  King  of  Bohemia 
and  Hungary,  a  second  was  made  a  cardinal,  and 
a  third  was  canonized  by  Paul  V. 

CASIMIB-PtBIEB,  kA'z^'m^r^  p&'ry&^  Jeax 
Paul  Piebbe  ( 1847— ) .  President  of  the  French 
Republic  in  1804  and  1805.  He  was  bom  in 
Paris,  November  8,  1847.  His  father,  Auguste 
Casimir-P6rier,  was  Minister  of  the  Interior  in 
the  administration  of  Thiers,  and  his  grand- 
father was  Premier  under  Louis  Philippe.  Jean 
Paul  Casimir  -  P6rier  was  decorated  with  the 
Legion  of  Honor  for  his  conduct  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War.  After  the  war  he  entered  the 
public  service,  and  held  office  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  of  which  his  father  waa 
then  head.  He  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  1874,  and  from  December,  1877,  to 
January,  1879>  served  as  under  secretary  in  the 
Departments  of  Public  Instruction  and  War. 
Because  of  the  traditions  of  his  family,  he  was 
regarded  as  having  Orleanist  leanings,  but  he 
always  acted  as  a  moderate  republican.  In 
1800  he  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  and  in  1893  he  became  president 
of  the  Chamber,  resigning  December  3,  when  he 
became  president  of  the  Council  and  Prime  Min- 
ister under  President  Camot.  The  Ministry  over 
which  he  presided  distinguished  itself  by  its  firm 
attitude  at  a  period  of  great  disorder.  He  re- 
signed May  22,  1894,  and  on  June  27  he  was 
elected,  on  the  first  ballot,  to  succeed  the  mur- 
dered Carnot  as  President  of  the  Republic.  He 
surprised  the  world  by  resigning,  January  15, 
1895,  and  retiring  from  public  life.  He  had  been 
embarrassed  by  factional  politics,  and  he  chafed 
at  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  French  Con- 
stitution upon  the  President.  His  own  minis- 
ters snubbed  him,  and  even  transacted  important 
business  of  State  without  consulting  him.  Many 
rumors  were  in  circulation  afterwaMs  connecting 
his  resignation  with  the  Dreyfus  case,  and  com- 
plications with  Germany  growing  out  of  the  lat- 
ter. The  ex-President  appeared  as  a  witness  in 
the  Zola  trial,  a  sequel  to  the  Dreyfus  affair, 
but  the  rulings  of  the  court  shut  out  all  his 
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testimony  that  was  of  any  importaaoe  or  public 
interest. 

CASIKOy  kk'B^n6  (It.  dim.  of  com,  hoxuse, 
Lat.  casa,  cottage).  In  Italy,  a  place  for  social 
reunions.  The  Italian  nobles  have  long  had 
casinos  detached  from  the  palaces  in  which  they 
live,  whither  they  can  retreat  and  enjoy  them- 
selves, and  it  is 'probable  that  the  public  casi- 
nos were  the  result  of  an  attempt  made  by  the 
middle  classes  to  imitate  their  superiors.  At  the 
present  time  a  casino  is  usually  a  place  where 
musical  or  dancing  soir^s  are  held,  containing 
a  conversation-room,  billiard-room,  and  caf6;  but 
the  name  is  very  indefinitely  applied  in  the  United 
States. 
CASINO.  See  Cassino. 
CASINO,  Mozm:.  See  Monte  CASsmo. 
CASOiOK,  WiMJAM  (16921766).  An  Eng- 
lish typefounder,  bom  at  Bradley,  Worcester- 
shire. He  was  recognized  as  the  greatest  stamp- 
cutter  and  type-founder  of  his  day.  The  library 
of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  at  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  contains  the  earliest  specimen  of  his 
printing-types  in  book  form.  It  is  entitled,  A 
Specimen  of  Printing  Types  "by  WHUam  Caalon 
and  Son  (1763). 

CA80BIA,  k&-s</r6-&.  A  city  in  south  Italy, 
€  miles  north  of  Naples.  It  has  many  churches, 
and  beautiful  streets  (Map:  Italy,  D  10).  Hie 
district  produces  silk  and  wine.  Population,  in 
1881   (commune),  10,000;  in  1901,  12,905. 

CASTAS.  In  Weber's  opera  Der  FreiechUtz, 
an  archer  who,  having  sold  himself  to  the  Black 
Huntsman,  is  killed  at  the  shooting-match  by 
Max  with  one  of  the  magic  bullets  given  him  by 
the  devil. 

CASPABI,  ki-spa'r^,  Karl  Paul  (1814-92). 
A  German  Lutheran  theologian  and  Orientalist. 
He  was  bom,  of  Jewish  parents,  in  Dessau,  An- 
hnlt,  studied  in  Lei]9zig  and  Berlin,  became  a 
convert  to  Christianitv  in  1838,  and  was  ap- 
pointed instructor  of  tneology  in  the  University 
of  Christiania,  Norway,  in  1847.  In  1857  he 
was  made  full  professor.  He  wrote  many  philo- 
logical and  theological  works,  and  made  an  espe- 
cial study  of  the  so-called  ecumenical  creeds. 
His  principal  publications  are  the  Orammatica 
Amhica  (1844-48),  and  Alte  und  neue  Quellen 
zur  (leschichte  dea  Taufaymhola  Und  der  Olau- 
benaregel  (1879). 

GASPS,  kH'spft.  A  town  in  the  Province  of 
Saraffossa,  Spain,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ebro 
and  Guadeloupe,  60  miles  southeast  of  Saragosaa 
(Map:  Spain,  E  2).  It  has  a  fine  Gothic  col- 
lege building,  an  ancient  castle,  and  several  eccle- 
siastical establishments.  Olive  and  mulberry 
trees  are  extensively  cultivated,  and  coal  and 
iron  are  mined  in  the  neighborhood.  A  congress 
of  Araflonians,  Catalonians,  and  Valencians  as- 
sembled here  in  1412  to  settle  the  royal  sucoes- 
aion.     Population,  in  1901,  7808. 

CASPEB,  kas'p^r,  Johaitn  Lxtdwio  (1796- 
1864).  A  German  physician.  He  was  bom  in 
Berlin,  and  studied  at  the  university  of  that 
eity  and  in  Halle  and  Gdttingen.  In  1820  he 
becanae  lecturer  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  and 
in  1839  full  professor.  From  1841  he  was  in 
eharge  of  the  medico-legal  institute  connected 
with  the  tuiiveraity.  He  exerted  great  influence^ 
and  bis  advice  was  constantly  sought  by  the 
Ckwemmcnt.  Hia  Beitr&ge  zur  medizimeohen 
Voi^  IV.— W. 


Staiisiik  undSiaaiaarameikunde  (1825-37)  marloi 
the  first  serious  attempt  at  the  establishment  of 
a  science  of  medical  statistics.  This  work  was 
followed  by  the  DenktoUrdigkeiten  zur  medi- 
ziniscKen  Btatietik  und  Staataarzneikundef  by 
which  Caspar  established  himself  as  a  high  au- 
thority on  this  subject.  A  later  work,  entitled 
Praktischea  Handhuch  der  gerichtlichen  Medizin, 
has  passed  through  eight  editions. 

CAS^FIAN  SEA  (translation  of  Lat.  Mare 
Caapium,  Gk.  Kaairla  &d\uffffa,  Kaapia  thalasaa, 
Kiartop  Tikayot,  Kaapion  pelagoa) ,  A  tideless 
inland  sea  or  salt  lake  lying  on  the  boundary 
between  Europe  and  Asia,  and  bordered  on  the 
north  by  the  Russian  provinces  of  Astrakhan 
and  Uralsk,  on  the  east  by  Uralsk  and  Russian 
Turkestan,  on  the  souUi  by  Persia,  and  on  the 
west  by  Persia,  Transcaucasia,  northern  Cauca- 
sia, and  Astrakhan.  It  extends  about  700  miles 
in  a  north  to  south  direction,  and  has  a  width 
varying  from  more  than  100  to  nearly  300  miles, 
and  an  area  estimated  at  170,000  square  miles. 
The  coast  line  is  diversified  by  numerous  capes, 
and  by  several  bays  or  gulfs,  of  which  the  most 
prominent  are  Czarevitsa  Bay  and  Kara  Bu^az 
Gulf,  on  the  east  coast.  The  depression  occupied 
by  the  Caspian  Sea  is  a  part  of  a  great  basin 
which  in  recent  geological  times  included  the 
Aral  Sea  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  probably  con- 
nected by  an  arm  With  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The 
northern  part  of  the  Caspian  depression  is  shal- 
low, the  depth  of  water  being  generally  less 
than  75  feet,  but  in  the  southern  part,  where  the 
shore  line  conforms  to  the  slopes  of  the  Great 
Balkan,  the  Elburz,  and  the  Caucasus  Mountains, 
the  depth  reaches  2000  feet,  and  in  places  even 
3000  feet.  According  to  recent  measurements,  the 
water-level  is  about  97  feet  below  that  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  while  rising  and  falling  period- 
ically with  the  seasons,  it  experiences  no  ap- 
preciable permanent  change.  The  waters  in  the 
southern  part  are  saline,  but  in  the  northern 
shallow  pKortion  they  are  sufficiently  fresh  to 
freeze  over  in  winter.  The  Caspian  Sea  receives 
the  drainage  of  the  Volga,  whose  basin  covers  an 
area  of  600,000  square  miles ;  of  the  Ural,  Emba, 
Kur,  and  of  many  less  important  rivers.  Accord- 
ing to  historical  records,  Uie  Amu  Darya  also  has 
been  a  feeder  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  although  now 
it  flows  into  the  Aral  Sea.  The  Caspian  Sea  is 
of  great  commercial  importance  to  the  Russian 
Empire,  as  it  forms,  with'  the  Volga  River,  a 
natural  waterway  between  the  European  and 
Asiatic  provinces.  Communication  has  been  es- 
tablished with  the  Baltic  Sea  by  way  of  the 
Volga  by  means  of  canals.  The  great  oil-fields 
on  the  Apsheron  Peninsula,  near  Baku,  thus  find 
an  outlet  to  northern  Europe,  while  the  crude 
and  refined  petroleum  is  also  shipped  by  rail  or 
transported  through  a  pipe-line  to  Batum,  on 
the  Black  Sea.  The  Caspian  Sea  has  great  sal- 
mon and  sturgeon  fisheries.  The  presence  of 
seals  and  herring  is  an  interesting  zoological  phe- 
nomenon. The  most  important  Russian  towns 
on  the  Caspian  Sea  are  Astrakhan,  at  the  em- 
bouchure of  the  Volga,  Baku,  Petrovsk,  and 
Krasnovodsk,  the  last  mentioned  being  the  west- 
ern terminal  of  the  Transcaspian  railway.  En- 
zeli,  Khorrema,  and  Aliabad  are  Persian  ports. 
CASQTTE,  k&sk.    See  Heucxt. 

CA88^  GcoBGB  WASHnroTOir   (1810-88).    An 
American  engineer  and  railway  pnaadent    Ha 
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was  bom  at  Dresden,  Muskingum  County,  Ohio, 
graduated  in  1832  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy,  and  resigned  from  the  army  in  1836 
with  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant  of  infantry. 
Between  1849  and  1854  he  was  active  in  extend- 
ing and  perfecting  the  service  of  the  Adams 
Express  Company  from  Boston  to  the  South  and 
West,  and  in  1859-62  was  president  of  the 
company.  He  was  president  from  1862  to  1884 
of  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Rail- 
way, from  1869  to  1874  of  the  Grand  Rapids  and 
Indiana  Railway,  and  from  1871  to  1873  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway.  Shortly  after  his 
resicnation  from  the  army  he  was  appointed 
to  the  engineer  corps  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  national  road ;  and  in  connection  with 
•that  work  he  erected  over  Dunlap's  Creek,  Pa., 
what  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  cast-iron 
bridge  built  in  the  United  States. 

CASS,  Lewis  (1782-1866).  An  American 
statesman.  He  was  bom  on  October  9,  1782,  at 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  and  was  the  son  of  Jonathan 
Cass,  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  who  joined  the 
Revolutionary  Army,  rose  to  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain before  the  close  of  the  war,  reentered  the 
military  service,  removed  to  Ohio,  and  attained 
the  rank  of  major.  The  son  attended  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy,  taught  school  for  several 
months  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  followed  his 
father  to  Marietta,  Ohio,  in  1799  or  1800.  He 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  R.  J.  Meigs,  later 
Governor  of  Ohio,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1802.  and  in  1804  was  elected  prosecuting  at- 
torney of  Muskingum  Coimty.  Two  years  later 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Legislature, 
and  in  the  same  year  married  a  daughter  of 
the  Revolutionary  leader  General  Spencer.  As  a 
member  of  the  Legislature,  Cass  was  active  in  the 
advocacy  of  measures  to  thwart  the  intrigues 
of  Aaron  Burr  (q.v.),  and,  in  recognition  of  his 
services.  President  Jefferson  appointed  him  in 
1807  to  a  Federal  marshalship,  which  he  held  for 
six  years.  In  the  War  of  1812  Cass  entered  the 
service  as  colonel  of  Ohio  volimteers,  took  part 
in  Hull's  disastrous  attempt  to  invade  Canada, 
strongly  condemned  that  officer's  surrender  of 
Detroit,  and  was  the  chief  witness  against  the 
defendant  in  the  Hull  court-martial  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.  (See  Hull,  Willl^lm.)  He  was  ap- 
pointed major-general  of  Ohio  militia  in  Decem- 
ber, 1812,  a  colonel  in  the  regular  army  in 
February,  1813,  and  a  brigadier-general  in  the 
regular  army  in  March,  1813;  took  an  active 
part  in  the  campaign  qf  1813  under  General 
Harrison  (q.v.),  and  on  October  29  of  that  year 
was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Territory  of 
Michigan.  Relations  with  the  English  and  the 
Indians,  as  well  as  the  internal  conditions  of  a 
frontier  territory,  made  the  office  particularly 
burdensome  and  enhanced  the  value  of  his  ser- 
vices therein.  During  his  long  term  of  office  he 
administered  the  affairs  of  the  territory  under 
his  jurisdiction  (which  even  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  Indiana  in  1818  included  all  the  land 
as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the 
northern  line  of  Illinois)  with  the  greatest  abil- 
ity and  good  judgment,  making  as  many  as 
twenty-two  important  treaties  with  the  Indians, 
establishing  an  orderly  and  efficient  civil  govern- 
ment, and  steadily  upholding  the  dignity  of  the 
national  Government  against  the  frec^uent  and  un- 
warranted encroachments  of  the  British  author- 
ities in  Canada.    In  1831,  upon  the  reorganiza- 


tion of  Jackson's  Cabinet,  he  was  appointed  Sec- 
retary of  War,  which  office  he  held  during  the 
BlacK  Hawk  and  first  Semfnole  wars  and  the 
nullification  movement  in.  South  Carolina.  In 
1836  he  was  sent  by  Jackson  as  Minister  to 
France,  and  during  his  residence  in  Paris  at- 
tracted attention  abroad,  besides  winning  great 
popularity  at  home,  by  protesting  vigorously 
against  the  quintuple  treaty  for  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade,  which  involved  the  right  of 
search,  and  which,  owing  largely  to  the  influence 
of  Cass,  the  French  Government  refused  to  rati- 
fy. He  resigned  in  1842,  owing  to  his  emphatic 
disapproval  of  the  Ashburton  Treaty  just  nego- 
tiated by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Webster 
He  was  informally  proposed  for  the  Presidency 
as  early  as  1842,  but  although,  by  favoring  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  he  plaosd  himself  in  har- 
mony with  the  controlling  element  of  his  party, 
he  failed  to  secure  the  Democratic  nomination 
in  1844.  Michigan,  in  the  following  February, 
elected  him  to  the  United  States  Senate,  where 
he  upheld  the  extreme  American  claims  to  the 
territory  of  the  far  Northwest.  He  opposed  the 
Wilmot  Proviso  (q.v.)  as  untimely,  and  in  a 
letter  of  December  24,  1847,  to  Mr.  A.  O.  P. 
Nicholson,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  first  definitely 
formulated  the  doctrine  which  later  became 
known  as  that  of  'squatter  sovereignty.'  The 
Democratic  Convention  of  1848  nominated  him 
for  the  Presidency,  but  the  Van  Burenites,  or 
'Barnburners'  (q.v.),  of  New  York,  bolted  the 
Democratic  ticket,  and  the  Whig  candidate.  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  was  elected. 

In  January,  1849,  Cass  was  elected  to  the 
Senate,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  hia  own 
resignation  upon  entering  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign, and  two  years  later  he  was  again  elected 
for  the  full  term.  He  favored  Clay's  compro- 
mise measures  of  1850  (q.v.)  upheld  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  (q.v.),  and  went  with  those  of  his 
party  who  vot«i  for  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill.  He 
was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidential  nomination 
in  the  Democratic  Convention  of  1856,  and  his^ 
defeat  was  intensified  by  the  election  in  Michi- 
gan of  a  Legislature  strongly  Republican,  which 
resulted  in  his  retirement  from  the  Senate.  Pres- 
ident Buchanan  called  him  to  the  Cabinet  as 
Secretary  of  State,  an  office  which  he  resigned 
in  December,  1860,  upon  the  President's  refusal 
to  reinforce  the  forts  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  His 
closing  years  were  spent  in  Detroit,  where  he 
was  a  pronounced  supporter  of  the  Union  in  the 
face  of  those  who  were  at  war  against  it.  He 
died  in  Detroit,  June  17,  1866,  in  his  eighty- 
fourth  year. 

His  latest  biographer,  McLaughlin,  estimates^ 
his  character  in  the  following  words:  "He  was 
a  great  American  statesman,  building  up  and 
Americanizing  an  important  section  of  his  coun- 
try, struggling  in  places  of  trust  for  the  recog- 
nition of  American  dignity  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  generous  nationalism.  With  the  great 
slavery  contest  his  name  is  inseparably  con- 
nected; he  stood  with  Webster  and  Clay  for 
Union,  for  conciliation,  for  the  Constitution  aa 
it  seemed  to  be  established.  He  was  one  of  those 
men  whose  broad  love  of  country  and  pride  in 
her  greatness,  however  exaggerated,  ^lowever 
absurd  it  may  seem  in  these  days  of  cynical  self- 
restraint,  lifted  her  from  colonialism  to  nation- 
al dignity,  and  imbued  the  people  with  a  sense 
of  their  power."    He  has  frequently  been  called* 
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m  'dou^h-faoe/  and  a  'Northern  man  with  South- 
em  pnnciplefl/  but,  though  he  appears  to  haye 
courted  the  Southern  vote,  his  attitude  seems 
neyer  to  have  been  one  of  weak  subserviency. 
His  persistent  and  thorough  distrust  and  dislike 
of  Great  Britain,  his  belief  in  the  doctrine  of 
'manifest  destinv,'  and  the  fact  that  he  belonged 
to  the  older  school  of  conservative  statesmen, 
who  put  the  integrity  of  the  Union  before 
everything  else,  are  perhaps  truer  explanations 
of  his  political  career."  Besides  numerous  maga- 
zine articles  on  Western  and  Indian  affairs,  he 
published  Inquiriea  Concerning  the  Hiatory, 
Traditione,  and  Languages  of  the  Indiana  Living 
Within  the  United  States  (1823),  and  France: 
Its  King,  Court,  and  Oovemment  (1840). 
Throughout  his  life  he  was  deeply  interested  in 
American  history,  and  his  various  publications 
are  still  of  value,  "real  additions  to  knowledge," 
says  his  biographer.  He  was  also  an  outspoken 
adi[ocate  of  temperance.  His  life  has  been  writ- 
ten in  the  American  Statesmen  Series,  by  An- 
drew C.  McLaughlin  (Boston,  1891),  who  studies 
his  career  as  that  of  a  "representative  pioneer 
in  the  old  Northwest,'*  one  of  the  chief  purposes 
of  the  volume  being  to  show  the  development  of 
that  region  and. to  trace  the  growth  of  its  polit- 
ical life.  Before  the  death  of  General  Cass, 
W.  L.  G.  Smith  wrote  the  Life  and  Times  of 
Letcis  Cass  (New  York,  1856),  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  which  he  had  access  to  a  diary  which  was 
kept  by  Cass  on  a  tour  in  the  Levant.  School- 
craft published  the  Outlines  of  Cass's  Life  and 
Character  (Albaiiy,  1848) ;  and  Young,  the  Life 
and  Public  Service  of  Gen,  Lewis  Cass  (Detroit, 
1852). 

CASSABA,  kAs-stt^,  or  KASSABA.  A 
town  in  Asia  Minor,  36  miles  east  of  Smyrna 
(Map:  Turkey  in  Asia,  B  3).  It  carries  on  a 
flourishing  trade  with  the  surrounding  district 
in  cotton,  silkworms,  and  melons.  In  1865  a 
large  portion  of  the  town  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  in  the  same  year  there  were  many  deaths 
from  cholera.  Population,  about  23,000,  three- 
fourths  of  whom  are  Mohammedans. 

GASaAOKAO,  kA's&'ny&k^  See  Granieb  de 
Cabsaonac. 

CASSAH^EB  (Gk.  Kdeaawdpot,  Kassandros) 
(c.354-207  B.C.).  King  of  Macedonia,  the  son  of 
Antipater.  His  first  appearance  in  histoiy  is  in 
B.C.  323,  when  he  was  sent  to  Alexander  in  Baby- 
lon to  defend  Antipater  against  the  false  accu- 
sations of  his  enemies.  On  this  occasion  he 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Macedonian  King 
by  laughing  in  his  presence  at  the  Persian  cus- 
tom of  prostration.  After  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der, he  was  made  chiliarch  with  Seleucus,  and 
continued  in  this  office  after  Antigonus  became 
commander-in-chief.  When  Antipater,  who  was 
in  charge  of  Macedonia,  died  in  b.c.  319,  he 
appoint^!,  not  Cassander,  but  Polysperchon,  an 
old  comrade-in-arms,  as  his  successor.  Cassan- 
der determined  to  contest  the  succession,  and 
took  refuge  with  Antigonus  in  Asia.  Polysper- 
chon joined  with  Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alex- 
ander. When  Cassander  appeared  in  Greece, 
many  states  joined  his  standard.  He  finally 
secured  possession  of  Olympias,  Roxana,  and  the 
young  son  of  Alexander,  and,  after  putting  to 
death  the  first  and  imprisoning;  the  others,  he 
married,  in  B.O.  316,  Thessalonica,  the  sister  of 
Alexander.    It  was  in  honor  of  Thessalonica  that 


he  built  and  named  the  town  of  Thessalonica  in 
Macedonia,  The  next  year  he  rebuilt  Thebes, 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  Alexander,  and 
immediately  after  entered  upon  a  war  with  Anti- 
gonus. Peace  was  concluded  in  B.C.  312,  and 
soon  after  Cassander  strengthened  his  position 
af>  supreme  ruler  in  Macedonia  by  causing  Rox- 
ana and  her  son  to  be  put  to  death.  Later  he 
joined  forces  with  Lysimachus,  Ptolemy,  and 
Seleucus,  to  oppose  Antigonus,  and  Antigonus 
was  defeated  and  slain  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus  in 
B.o.  301.  By  this  victory  Cassander  secured 
Macedonia  and  Greece.  In  297  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Philip. 

CASSANa)BA  (Gk.  Katnrdvdpa,  Kassandra). 
In  the  Homeric  poems,  the  daughter  of  Priam 
and  Hecuba,  carried  to  Greece  by  Agamemnon, 
and  there  murdered  by  Clytemnestra.  Other 
early  epics  told  how  at  the  capture  of  Troy  she 
fied  to  the  temple  of  Athena  and  clasped  the 
image  of  the  goddess,  whence  she  was  torn  by  the 
Locrian  Ajax,  who  paid  dearly  for  his  sacrilege. 
She  first  appears  as  a  prophetess  in  Pindar.  Ac- 
cording to  one  version  she  and  her  brother,  Hele- 
nus,  were  left  in  the  inclosure  sacred  to  the 
Thymbrsean  Apollo,  and  during  the  night  their 
ears  were  licked  by  snakes,  whereby  they  ac- 
quired prophetic  hearing.  The  usual  version, 
however,  told  how  Apollo  had  loved  her,  and  gave 
her  prophetic  art,  but  when  she  refused  to  keep 
her  promise  and  yield  to  his  suit,  he  took  away 
all  belief  in  her  prophecies.  Accordingly,  her 
warnings  against  the  keeping  of  Helen  and  the 
admittance  of  the  wooden  horse  were  disregarded. 
The  story  of  her  return  with  Agamemnon  and  her 
murder  by  Clytemnestra  is  told  in  the  Agamem- 
non of  JSschylus.  Later  writers  added  many 
details  by  introducing  Cassandra  into  many  of 
the  scenes  attending  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Troy. 

CASSAKO  All  JONIO,  kAs-s&'n6  &1  y</n^Q. 
A  city  in  south  Italy,  42  miles  north  of  Cosenza. 
It  has  sulphur  springs,  a  cathedral,  an  Episcopal 
seminary,  and  an  ancient  castle  in  the  heart  of 
the  city  on  an  imposing  mass  of  rocks  from 
which  is  a  splendid  view  of  the  valleys  of  the 
Coscile  and  the  Crati,  the  ancient  Sybaris  and 
Crathis  (Map:  Italy,  L  8).  The  Torre  di  Milo 
is  pointed  out  as  the  tower  whence  was  thrown 
the  stone)  that  killed  T.  Anius  Milo,  who  was 
besieging  Cosa  (Cassanum)  for  Pompey.  The 
country  produces  large  quantities  of  olive  oil. 
Population,  in  1881  (commune),  9000;  in  1901, 
8700. 

CASSANO  D'ADDA,  kAs-s&^n6  dAdM&.  A 
town  in  north  Italy  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Adda,  16  miles  east  of  Milan  (Map:  Italy,  D  2). 
It  has  silk-factories,  and  has  been  the  scene  of 
three  bloody  battles — the  first  in  1168,  between 
the  Milanese  and  Emperor  Frederick;  the  sec- 
ond, August  16,  1705,  when  the  French  imder 
the  Duke  of  Vend6me  inflicted  on  Prince  Eugene 
his  only  defeat;  the  third,  April  27,  1799,  when 
the  Russians  and  Austrians  under  Suvaroff  de- 
feated the  French  under  Moreau.  Population 
(commune),  in  1881,  7000;  in  1901,  8782. 

CASSABD,  kAs'sar',  Jacques  (1672-1740).  A 
French  naval  officer,  bom  in  Nantes.  During  the 
famine  of  1709,  while  commanding  two  ships 
in  the  Mediterranean,  he  successfully  convoyed 
through  the  English  squadrons  twenty-six  trans- 
ports laden  with  wheat  bought  in  Barbary  and 
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bound  for  Marseilles.  In  1710  he  released  a  con- 
voy of  wheat  blockaded  in  Sicily  by  an  English 
fleet,  and  safely  brought  it  to  Toulon;  and  two 
years  later,  with  ei^t  vessels,  he  attacked  the 
Portuguese  colonies  for  ransom,  and  after  seiz- 
ing Saint  Eustache  sailed  for  Martinique  with 
spoil  of  great  value.  In  1713  Cassard  was 
declared  by  Duguay-Trouin  to  be  the  greatest 
mariner  of  his  day.  Afterwards  he  became  in- 
volved in  a  quarrel  with  Cardinal  Fleur^,  by 
whom  he  was  accused  of  irregularity  in  his  ac- 
counts, was  imprisoned,  and  died  after  a  cap- 
tivity of  fifteen  years. 

CASSAS,  kA'sil',  Louis  FBANgois  (1756-1827). 
A  French  collector  and  designer,  bom  in  Azay-le- 
Ferron  (Indre).  He  was  a  great  traveler,  and 
tlurinc  his  journeys  made  drawings  of  the  vari- 
ous views,  buildings,  and  monuments  that  he  had 
seen.  These  were  published  in  several  volumes: 
Voyage  pittoreaque  de  la  Syrie,  de  la  PlUnicie, 
de  la  Palestine  ei  de  la  Basae-Egypte  (1709; 
incomplete)  ;  Voyage  pittoreaque  de  Vlatrie  et 
dc  la  Dalmatie  (1802)  ;  and  others.  He  after- 
wards prepared  a  collection  of  models  of  cele- 
l>rated  buildings  and  examples  of  architecture 
which  was  bought  by  the  Grovemment  for  the 
institute.  For  eleven  years  Cassas  was  chief 
Inspector  of  the  Gobelins'  manufactory  in  Paris. 

CASSATION  (Fr.,from  Lat.  casaare,  to  annul, 
irom  caaaus,  empty),  Coubt  of.  The  supreme 
judicial  tribunal  of  France.  In  French  law  the 
act  of  annulling  the  decision  of  a  court  is  called 
caaaation,  and  the  function  of  cassation,  as  re- 
gards the  judgments  of  all  the  other  courts,  is 
assigned  to  a  special  tribunal,  called  the  Court 
of  Cassation,  llie  present  organization  and  pow- 
ers of  the  court  date  from  the  Constitution  of 
the  revolutionary  year  VIII.  (1799-1800),  which 
enacted  that  there  should  be  "for  the  whole  of 
France  a  tribunal  of  cassation,  which  shall  pro- 
nounce on  demands  for  cassation  against  judg- 
ments in  the  last  resort  pronounced  by  the 
tribunals,"  and  that  this  supreme  tribunal  shall 
pronounce  no  judgment  on  the  foimdation  or 
merits  of  the  cause,  but  that,  in  case  of  its  break- 
ing the  judgment  pronounced,  it  shall  remit  the 
cause  to  the  tribunal  appealed  from  to  pronounce 
another.  Substantially  the  institution  has  re- 
tained its  original  character,  notwithstanding  all 
the  changes  of  government  which  hav^  occurred 
in  France.  The  demand  for  cassation  can  be 
made  only  by  the  parties  to  the  suit,  or  by  the 
procureur-ghiCral  of  the  Court  of  Cassaticm,  act- 
ing in  the  public  interest.  Criminal  as  well  as 
civil  judgment  may  be  reviewed  by  the  court, 
even  under  certain  circumstances  the  judgments 
of  justices  of  the  peace  and  of  courts-martial, 
military  and  naval.  The  delay  allowed  for  bring- 
ing a  civil  case  before  the  Court  of  Cassation  is 
three  months  for  persons  domiciled  in  France, 
six  months  for  those  in  Corsica,  a  year  for  Amer- 
ican colonists,  and  two  for  all  persons  resident 
beyond  the  Cape  of  CJood  Hope.  In  criminal 
matters  the  procedure  is  much  more  prompt, 
three  full  days  only  being  allowed  to  the  person 
condemned  to  brin^  his  action  of  cassation,  and 
the  same  space  being  given  to  the  procureur- 
gj^n^ral.  In  all  criminal  and  police  cases,  the 
Court  of  Cassation  may  pronounce  iudgment  im- 
mediately after  the  expiration  of  tnis  time,  and 
must  do  so  within  a  month.  The  court  is  divided 
into  three  sections,  one  of  which  deals  exclusively 
with  criminal  matters.     It  consists  of  a  presi- 


dent, who  has  the  title  of  flrat  president^  and 
three  uice-presidents,  who  are  called  presidents, 
45  counselors  or  ordinary  judges,  a  procureor- 
g6n6ral,  or  public  prosecutor,  6  substitutes,  who 
have  the  title  of  advocates-general,  and  several 
inferior  officers.  The  -presidents  and  counaelors 
are  named  by  the  executive  for  life,  the  other 
officers  being  removable  at  pleasure.  No  judg- 
ment can  be  pronounced  unless  eleven  judges  are 
present,  the  decision  being  determined  by  the 
majority.  Where  the  numbers  are  equally  di- 
vided, five  judges  are  called  in,  and  cases  of  pecu- 
liar difficulty  mav  be  judged  of  by  the  three 
sections  united.  The  whole  court,  when  presided 
over  by  the  Minister  of  Justice,  possesses  also  the 
right  of  discipline  and  censure  over  all  judges 
for  grave  offenses,  not  specially  provided  for  by 
the  law.  When  thus  constituted,  the  Court  df 
Cassation  may  suspend  the  judges  of  the  im- 
perial courts  from  the  exercise  of  their  functions, 
and  call  them  to  its  bar.  The  procureur-g^n^ral 
of  the  Court  of  Cassation  likewise  possesses  a 
surveillance  over  the  procureurs-g&ieraux  of 
the  imperial  courts.    See  Appeal;  Coxtbt. 

CASSATlYy  Alexandeb  Johnston  (1839 — ). 
An  American  railway  president,  bom  in  Pitta- 
burg,  Pa.  He  studied  at  Heidelberg  and  at  Uie 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  from  1861 
to  1882  rose  in  the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railway  from  rodman  to  first  vice-president.  In 
1899  he  became  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Company. 

CAS'SAVA,  Mandioc,  or  Manioc  (Neo-Lat., 
Fr.  caaaavey  Sp.  caaabe,  cazahe,  from  Haitian 
kaaahi)^  Manihot  utilisMma.  A  large,  shrub- 
by plant  belonging  to  the  order  Euphorbiace». 
Cassava  is  the  West  Indian  name,  and  is  used 
in  the  United  States;  manioc,  or  mandioc,  the 
Brazilian;  and  in  Peru  and  other  parts  of  South 
America,  it  is  called  juca,  or  yuca.  It  is  a 
native  of  tropical  America,  commonly  grown  in 
equatorial  South  America,  in  Central  America, 
and  the  West  Indies,  where  it  was  a  chief  source 
of  food  to  ther  natives  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America.  Cassava  is  now  also  exten- 
sively grown  in  Africa,  and  has  been  introduced 
into  other  tropical  countries.  In  the  United 
States  it  is  cultivated  in  Florida.  The  plant 
grows  in  a  bushy  form  usually  6  to  8  feet 
high  and  with  a  spread  of  about  the  same 
dimensions.  The  brittle  stems,  containing  a 
large,  soft,  white  pith,  spread  out  into  many 
crooked  branches  bearing  the  green  flowers  and 
the  broad,  dark  green,  palmately  divided  leaves. 
Cassava  grows  best  on  light,  sandy,  dry  soils. 
It  is  propagated  by  cuttings  from  the  stems  and 
branches,  which  are  dropped  into  furrows  and 
covered.  The  crop,  cultivated  with  the  imple- 
ments used  in  the  cultivation  of  com,  matures 
in  about  seven  months.  The  roots  are  harvested 
by  hand.  They  are  large,  usually  from  one  to 
three  inches  thick  and  from  one  to  three  feet 
long.   For  illustration,  see  Plate  of  Cabnatiohs. 

T<^o  varieties  of  Cassava  are  recognized,  the 
poisonous  and  the  non-poisonous,  also  called 
bitter  and  sweet  cassava.  The  poisonous  prin- 
ciple is  hydrocyanic  acid,  which  is  contained 
in  the  juice  of  the  plant.  Both  varieties  yield 
a  wholesome  food,  the  volatile  poison  being 
driven  off  by  heat  in  the  process  of  preparation. 
In  South  .^erica  a  sauce  and  an  intoxicating 
beverage  are  prepared  from  the  juice,  while  the 
root,   grated,  dried  on   hot  metal   plates^   and 
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powdered,  forms  the  food  comiaonly  known  there 
as  farinhk  (Portuguese  for  meal).  It  is  made 
into  thin  cakes  by  the  action  of  heat,  which 
softens  and  agglutinates  the  particles  of  stardi. 
The  starch  of  cassava  separated  in  the  ordinary 
manner  from  the  fibre  is  the  Brazilian  arrow- 
root of  commerce.  This  starch,  dried  quickly 
under  the  action  of  intense  heat  when  in  a  semi- 
solid and  moist  condition,  agglomerates  into 
small  irregular  masses  and  then  forms  the  well- 
known  article  of  food  called  tapioca.  In  Florida, 
where  sweet  cassava  is  grown,  the  roots  are 
grated  and  used  directly  as  a  food  for  man.  They 
are  also  fed  to  stock,  and  serve  as  a  raw  materistl 
in  the  manufacture  of  starch  and  glucose. 

I^EEDING  Vajlue.  The  peeled  root  of  fresh 
Florida-grown  cassava  contains  on  an  average, 
61.3  per  cent,  of  water,  31.0  per  cent,  of  carbo- 
hydrates, largely  starch,  and  a  little  protein,  fat, 
and  crude  fibre.  Cassava  flour,  made  in  Florida, 
contains  about  11  per  cent,  of  water  and  65  to 
70  per  cent,  of  starch,  in  addition  to  small 
amounts  of  protein,  fat,  crude  fibre,  sugar,  gum, 
ash,  etc.  Cassava  starch,  like  other  starch,  con- 
tains some  moisture.  The  food  value  of  cassava- 
roots  and  the  products  made  from  them  depend 
principally  upon  carbohvdrates,  and  especially 
upon  starch  content.  As  a  food  for  man  or 
animals,  it  is  evident  that  these  materials 
should  be  supplemented  by  nitrogenous  foods  to 
obtain  a  well-balanced  ration.  Cassava  is  fed  to 
hogs  and  steers,  and  sometimes  to  cows. 

CASSAY^    See  Manifub. 

CASSEIi,  kaysel.  Until  1866  the  capital  of 
the  former  Electorate  of  Hesse,  now  the  capital 
of  the  Prussian  Province  of  Hesse-Nassau,  pleas- 
antly situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Fulda,  here 
navigable,  in  latitude  51**  19'  N.  and  longitude 
9"  29'  £.,  about  35  miles  southwest  of  05ttin- 
gen   (Map:   Prussia,  C  3). 

The  town  consists  of  the  Altstadt,  the  Ober- 
neustadt.  and  the  new  Hohenzollem  quarter,  all  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  of  the  Untemeu- 
stadt  on  the  right  bank.  The  streets  of  the  old 
town  are  crooked  and  narrow,  but  those  of  the 
newer  portion  are  regular  and  broad  and  among 
the  hfuidsomest  in  Germany.  The  principal 
street  is  the  KSnigsstrasse,  the  upper  and  lower 
sections  of  which  are  separated  by  the  circular 
K5nigsplatz,  remarkable  for  its  echo.  On  the 
Friedrichsplatz,  the  largest  square  in  Cl«rmany, 
are  the  old  Electoral  Palace,  erected  in  1769  and 
enlarged  in  1821,  and  the  Museum  Fridericia- 
num,  built  in  1769  by  Landgrave  Frederick  II., 
with  a  collection  of  ancient  sculptures  and  plas- 
ter casta.  In  the  same  building  is  the  provincial 
library  of  170,000  volumes  and  many  valuable 
M8S.,  including  the  Hildebrandslied,  dating  from 
the  Ninth  Century.  The  brothers  Grimm  were 
librarians  here  from  1814  to  1830.  One  of  the 
handsomest  buildings  in  the  town  is  the  new 
Picture  Gallery,  of  red  sandstone,  finished  in 
1877.  It  contains  a  fine  collection  of  paintings 
accumulated  by  Landgrave  William  VIII.  The 
Flemish  and  Dutch  schools  are  particularly  well 
represented,  there  being  many  fine  paintmgs  by 
Van  Djtk,  Rembrandt,  and  Hals.  Among  the 
other  notable  buildings  are  Saint  Martin's 
Church,  the  post-office,  and  the  Court  Theatre, 
of  whidi  Louis  Spohr  was  for  some  years  con- 
ductor. Cassel  is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  and 
district  government  and  of  the  supreme  provin- 


cial court.  The  town's  affairs  are  administered 
by  a  municipal  council  of  48  and  an  executive 
board  of  21  members.  There  is  a  paid  as  well 
as  a  volunteer  ^re  department.  The  cost  of  keep- 
ing the  streets  clean  is  borne  by  the  property- 
owners.  There  is  a  modem  sewerage  system  and 
a  copious  water-supply,  and  the  town  owns  and 
operates  gas-works,  an  electric-light  plant,  and  a 
slaughter-house. 

In  1898  the  mimicipal  budget  balanced  at 
about  $2,600,000.  The  assets  of  the  city  were 
nearly  $6,000,000,  the  debts  about  $3,500,000. 
The  schools  require  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
revenues.  There  are  niunerous  educational  insti- 
tutions, including  two  gymnasia,  three  municipal 
high  schools,  and  a  score  of  technical  schools. 
There  are  many  hospitals  and  other  charitable 
ii:stitution8.  The  industries  include  the  manu- 
facture of  locomotives,  machinery,  ironware,  sur- 
gical and  other  scientific  instruments,  etc.  Cas- 
sel has  excellent  railway  facilities,  and  two  elec- 
tric street  railway  lines  serve  to  accommodate 
the  city  traffic.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  United  States 
consulate.  Population,  in  1890,  73,000;  in  1900, 
106,000.  To  the  west  of  Cassel  and  connect- 
ed with  it  by  steam  tramway  lies  the  Palace 
of  Wilhelmshohc,  erected  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  in  which  Napoleon  III. 
was  detained  as  a  prisoner  from  the  fall  of  Sedan 
to  the  close  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  Wil- 
helmshohc is  famous  for  its  artificial  cascades. 
The  history  of  the  town  dates  from  the  year  913, 
when,  under  the  name  of  Chassala,  it  was  the 
residence  of  King  Conrad  I.  It  received  its  first 
municipal  rights  in  ihe  Thirteenth  Century  from 
the  Landgraves  of  Thuringia.  In  the  Seven 
Years'  War  it  was  several  times  captured  by 
the  French.  In  1807  it  was  made  the  capital  of 
the  newly  formed  Kingdom  of  Westphalia.  In 
1866  it  was  occupied  by  Prussian  troops,  and 
became  a  part  of  Prussia. 

CASSEL,  David  (1818-93).  A  German  his- 
torian. He  was  bom  in  Glogau,  of  Jewish 
parentage,  and  was  educated  in  Breslau  and 
Berlin.  From  1846  until  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  associated  with  several  of  the  leading 
Jewish  institutions  of  learning  in  Berlin.  He 
was  a  prolific  and  very  popular  author,  and 
published  the  following  valuable  contributions 
to  Jewish  literature:  Oeschichte  der  jiidischen 
Liiteratur  (1873);  Hehrdisch-deutsches  Worier- 
hiich  (1891);  Leitfaden  fur  den  Unterricht  in 
der  jUdiachen  Geschichte  und  Litieraiur  (9th 
ed.  1895).  His  editions  of  the  Kusa/ri  by  Judah 
Hallevi,  and  of  the  Menor  EncMim  by  A.  dei 
Rossi,  are  also  highly  esteemed. 

CASSEL,  Paulus  Stephanus  (1821-92).  A 
German  author  of  Jewish  descent,  whose  name 
was  originally  Selig  Cassel.  He  was  bom  in 
Glogau,  Silesia;  was  educated  in  both  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  schools;  finished  his 
sludy  of  history  under  Ranke  in  Berlin,  and 
became  a  journalist.  He  was  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity in  1855.  He  was  in  the  Prussian  CJham- 
ber  of  Deputies  in  1866-67,  but  declined  reflec- 
tion, and  was  preacher  of  Christ  Church,  Be/1  in, 
and  missionary  of  the  London  Society  for  the 
Conversion  of  the  Jews  from  1866  to  1891.  He 
published  numerous  articles  and  books  on  the 
Jews  and  on  religion  and  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion, but  they  were  all  hastily  prepared,  and  are 
of  little  permanent  value. 
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CA88ELL,  John  (1817-65).  An  English  pub- 
}isher,  bom  in  Manchester,  the  son  of  an  inn- 
keeper. As  a  temperance  lecturer,  he  wandered 
to  London,  where  he  established  himslf  as  dealer 
in  tea,  coffee,  and  patent  medicines.  In  1850  he 
began  to  act  as  publisher  of  his  books,  written 
to  diffuse  knowledge  among  the  working  classes. 
After  carrying  through  many  schemes  he  founded 
the  publishing  house  of  Cassell,  Petter  &  Galpin 
(1859). 

CASSIA,  kash'A  (Lat,  from  Gk.  Koaala,  xaata, 
kasaia,  kasia,  cassia,  from  Ueb.  qeiai'Oth,  cas- 
sia, fr(Mn  quataa^  to  cut).  A  name  given  bv  the 
ancients  to  a  kind  of  fragrant  medicinal  bark. 
Cassia  is  also  the  botanical  name  of  a-  genus  of 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Leguminosce,  contain- 
ing many  species,  more  than  200  having  been 
described  as  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants, 
natives  of  Africa  and  of  the  warm  parts  of  Asia 
and  America.  They  have  abruptly  pinnate 
leaves,  and  flowers  with  deciduous  calyx  of  five 
somewhat  unequal  sepals  and  corolla  of  five 
petals.  The  leaves  and  pods  of  many  species 
have  a  peculiar  sweetish  but  nauseous  smell, 
and  a  nauseous,  bitter  taste.  They  contain  a 
purgative  principle,  and  the  leaves  of  some  of  the 
Asiatic  and  African  species  are  highly  valued 
and  are  much  used  as  a  medicine  under  the  name 
of  senna,  the  species  Cassia  acutifolia  and  Cas- 
sia angustifolia  supplying  the  best.  The  leaves 
of  Cassia  Marylandica  possess  similar  properties, 
and  are  now  used  to  some  extent  in  the  United 
States.  Cassia  fistula  yields  the  cassia-pods, 
pipe  cassia,  or  purging  cassia,  of  the  shc^s.  It 
is  a  large  tree,  a  native  of  Egypt  and  other  parts 
of  Africa,  perhaps  also  of  the  East  Indies,  where 
it  is  widely  diffused  and  cultivated,  as  well  as  in 
the  West  Indies  and  in  the  warm  parts  of 
America.  Its  pods,  which  have  obtained  for  it 
the  name  of  pudding-pipe  tree,  are  sometimes 
two  feet  in  length,  cylindrical,  black,  consisting 
of  thin,  brittle  woody  valves,  within  which  is  a 
cavity  divided  by  numerous  thin  transverse  par- 
titions, each  cell  containing  a  single  seed  im- 
bedded in  a  soft  black  pulp.  It  is  this  pulp  that 
is  the  part  used  .in  medicine ;  it  has  a  sweetish 
mucilaginous  taste,  and  in  small  doses  acts  as 
a  mild  laxative.  It  is  sometimes  removed  from 
the  pods  when  fresh,  or  an  extract  is  obtained 
after  they  are  dried,  by  boiling  and  evaporating. 
It  is  said  to  contain  61  to  69  per  cent,  of  sugar. 
The  cassia-pods  of  the  West  Indies  contain  much 
more  pulp,  and  are  therefore  more  valuable,  than 
those  imported  from  the  East.  Cassia-bark,  or 
cassia- w(Kk1,  sometimes  called  China  cinnamon, 
is  a  bark  very  similar  to  cinnamon  both  in  ap- 
pearance and  properties;  it  comes,  however,  in 
thicker  pieces  and  less  closely  quilled,  and  has 
a  less  sweet  and  delicate  but  more  pungent 
flavor.  It  is  the  product  of  the  Cinnamomum 
cassia  or  aromaiicum,  a  tree  of  the  same  genus 
with  the  cinnamon-tree,  a  native  of  China  and 
extensively  cultivated  there.  It  is  highly  es- 
teemed by  the  Chinese,  and  is  now  largely  im- 
ported into  Europe.  As  it  contains  a  greater 
proportion  of  essential  oil,  and  is  also  much 
cheaper  than  true  cinnamon,  it  is  much  more  gen- 
erally used.  The  oil  which  it  contains  is  called 
oil  of  cassia,  and  is  very  similar  to  oil  of  cinna- 
mon. Coarse  cinnamon  is  sometimes  sold  as 
cassia.  Cassia-buds  are  believed  to  be  the  dried 
flower-buds  of  the  same  tree  which  yields  cassia- 
bark.     They  are  now  imported  into  the  United 


States  in  large  quantities,  and  are  much  used  in 
confectionery.  In  flavor  and  other  qualities  they 
resemble  cassia-bark;  in  appearance  thej  are 
very  similar  to  cloves. 

CASPIAN  GEKS.  A  Roman  patrician  clan, 
which  became  plebeian  and  was  esteemed  among 
the  most  prominent  of  Rome.  But  one  patrician 
member  of  the  gens  is  mentioned,  Spurius  Cas- 
sius  Viscellinus,  consul  B.c.  502.  Under  the  Re- 
public the  family  names  are  Hemina,  Longinus, 
Parmensis,  Ravilla,  Sabaco,  Varus,  and  Viscel- 
linus. 

CAS'SIA^US,  Johannes,  also  called  Johan- 
nes Massiliensis,  or  Johannes  Eremita  (c.360- 
C.435).  A  teacher  of  the  ancient  Church.  He 
was  bom  probably  in  Provence.  He  received  a 
good  education,  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land,  and  became  a  monk  at  Bethlehem;  then 
removed  to  Egypt,  and  lived  there  as  an  ancho- 
rite from  385  to  400.  In  the  latter  year  he  went 
to  Constantinople,  and  there  was  made  a  deacon 
by  Chrysostom.  After  the  exile  of  the  latter  he 
went  to  Rome  to  lay  the  case  before  the  bishop, 
Innocent  I.  (405),  and  lived  in  Rome  for  some 
years.  He  next  is  found  in  Marseilles,  where  he 
established  a  monastery  for  monks  and  a  con- 
vent for  nuns,  and  there  died.  His  monastery 
was  afterwards  known  as  that  of  Saint  Victor, 
of  which  the  present  Church  of  Saint  Victor  is 
the  relic.  It  served  as  a  model  to  a  multitude  of 
monastic  institutions  in  Gaul  and  Spain.  He 
also  employed  his  pen  in  the  promotion  of  mo- 
nasticism,  and  his  great  work,  dating  from  420, 
and  one  which  has  been  strongly  influential,  is 
T?ie  Institutes  of  the  Ccenohia,  and  the  Remedies 
for  the  Eight  Principal  Faults,  in  twelve  books, 
four  on  the  monastic  rule  and  eight  on  the  sins 
against  which  the  monks  had  to  contend — glut- 
tony, incontinence,  covetousness,  anger,  dejection, 
distress  of  heart,  vaingloiy,  pride.  His  second 
chief  work  is  his  twenty-wur  Conferences  with 
various  eminent  monks  upon  monastic  interests 
and  the  vexed  questions  of  theology.  It  is  the 
supplement  to  the  Institutes, 

Cassianus's  Grecian  erudition,  and  his  dislike 
of  dogmatic  subtleties,  led  him  to  take  part  in 
two  doctrinal  controversies.  He  wrote  The  Incar- 
nation of  the  Lord,  against  Nestorius,  and  in  it 
pointed  out  the  connection  between  Nestorianism 
and  Pelagianism.  Deeming  that  Saint  Augustine 
had  gone  too  far  in  his  theory  of  irresistible 
grace,  he  utilized  one  of  his  Conferences  to  set 
forth  his  view  that  the  grace  of  God  always  co- 
operates with  our  will  for  its  advantage.  This 
view  certainly  was  an  approach  to  that  of  Pela- 
gius,  and  later  was  called  semi-Pelagianism. 
(See  Pelagianism.)  As  it  gained  support  from 
the  Massilian  monks.  Saint  Augustine,  having 
been  informed  of  it  by  his  friend.  Prosper  of 
Aquitaine,  wrote  strongly  against  it  in  his  trea- 
tises The  Predestination  of  the  Saints  and  The 
Gift  of  Perseverance,  The  distinction  has  been 
thus  wittily  expressed:  Saint  Augustine  raiards 
the  natural  man  as  dead,  Pelagius  as  sound  and 
well,  and  Cassianus  as  sick. 

Cassianus's  works,  which  are  all  in  Latin,  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  in  entirely  satisfactory 
form  edited  by  M.  Petschenig  (2  vols.,  Vienna, 
1886-88),  and'in  English,  translation  by  E.  C.  S. 
Gibson,  in  Vol.  XI.  of  the  Xicene  and  Post-Nioene 
Fathers,  2d  series  (London  and  New  York,  1884 ), 
except  that  certain  parts  are  untranslated,  be- 
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cause  considered  indelicate.  For  the  life  and 
teaching  of  Cassianus,  see  the  prolegomena  of 
the  editions  named,  and  also  Lombard  (Strass- 
burg,  1863). 

CASSIAN  WAT.  A  Roman  military  road 
from  Rome  to  Arretium,  Florence,  and  Lucca. 
The  period  at  which  it  was  built  is  unknown. 

CAS^SOIEBE  (Fr.  casimir,  ultimately  de- 
rived from  Skt.  Kahnira,  Kashmir).  A  thin 
twilled  cloth,  either  plain  or  figured,  of  wool,  or 
wool  and  cotton,  and  much  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  clothing.  Cassimere  was  formerly  known 
as  kersey  (q.v.)  or  kerseymere,  a  name  which  is 
itself  a  corruption  of  Cassimere. 

CASEIN,  John  (1813-69).  An  American 
ornithologist,  bom  near  Chester,  Pa.  Coues 
Bays  of  him:  ''His  distinctive  place  in  ornithol- 
ogy is  thi^:  he  was  the  only  ornithologist  this 
country  has  ever  produced  who  was  as  familiar 
with  the  birds  of  the  Old  World  as  with  those  of 
America."  He  wrote  Mammalogy  and  OmithoU 
ogy  of  the  Wilkes  Exploring  Expedition  (1858). 
He  was  ornithologist  of  Perry's  expedition  to 
Japan,  and  with  Professor  Baird  and  George  N. 
Lawrence  published  a  '^Monograph  of  Birds  of 
North  America  North  of  Texas,"  in  United 
States  War  Department  Pacific  Railroad  Re- 
ports.  Vol.  IX.  (Washington,  1868)  ;  The  Birds 
of  North  America  (1860)  ;  and  Illustrations  of 
the  Birds  of  California^  Texas,  Oregon,  British 
and  Russian  America,  1853-55  (1862). 

CASSINI,  kAs-sS^n^,  GiovAimi  Domenico 
(1625-1712).  An  Italian -French  astronomer, 
bom  at  Perinaldo,  near  Nice.  He  was  professor 
of  astronomy  at  Bologna,  and  first  of  the  family 
which  for  four  generations  filled  the  post  of  di- 
rector of  the  observatory  in  Paris.  He  deter- 
mined the  motions  of  Jupiter's  satellites  from 
observations  of  their  eclipses,  and  constructed 
tables  of  the  same;  discovered  (1671-84)  four 
of  Saturn's  satellites  and  determined  their  peri- 
ods of  revolution;  and  determined  (1664-67) 
the  rotations  of  Jupiter,  Venus,  and  Mars. 
To  him  is  attributed  the  first  systematic 
observation  of  the  zodiacal  light.  Cassini 
made  a  close  approximation  (lO'')  to  the 
parallax  of  the  sun,  computed  a  table  of 
refractions,  gave  a  complete  theory  of  the 
moon's  libration,  and  gave  as  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic  23*  28'  42",  instead  of  23^^*',  and 
the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  as  0.017,  in- 
stead of  Kepler's  value,  0.018.  Cassini's  name 
is  also  connected  with  proving  that  the  earth  is 
an  oblate  spheroid.  In  pure  mathematics  he 
discovered  the  curve  known  a.s  the  Cassinian  oval 
(q.v.),  a  curve  which,  according  to  Cassini,  rep- 
resented the  form  of  the  paths  in  space  followed 
by  the  planets. 

CASSINI,  Jacques  (1677-1756).  A  French 
astronomer,  son  of  Giovanni  Domenico.  He  was 
bom  in  Paris^  and^  on  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1712,  succeeded  him  as  director  of  the  observa- 
tory. He  wrote  several  treatises  on  physical 
subjects,  and  in  his  De  la  grandeur  et  de  la 
figure  de  la  terre  (1720)  attempted  to  show 
that  the  earth  must  be  a  spheroid  elongated  at 
the  poles.  The  Newtonians  denied  this,  inas- 
much as  it  was  opposed  to  the  ascertained  facts 
of  gravitation  and  rotation,  which  necessitated 
the  earth's  being  a  spheroid  flattened  at  the 
poles.  Jacques  Cassini  traveled  extensively  in 
Europe,  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  leading 


scientific  men  of  the  time.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  French  Acad6mie  des  Sciences,  and  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London. 

CASSINI,  Jean  Dominique,  Count  de  ( 1748- 
1845).  A  French  astronomer,  grandscm  of 
Jacques  Cassini.  He  was  the  fourth  member  of 
his  family  to  fill  the  post  of  director  of  the  ob- 
servatory of  Paris.  In  1789  he  completed  the 
great  topographical  map  of  France  begun  by 
his  father. 

CASSINIAN  O^AL.  A  bi-circular  quad- 
ratic curve,  the  locus  of  a  moving  point  the 
product  of  whose  distances  from  two  fixed 
points  is  constant.  Its  Cartesian  equation  is 
(a^  +  y*  +  a*)*  —  4oV  =  m\  where  2a  =  AB. 
The  polar  equation  is  f*  —  2aV^082  $  +  o* — w* 
=  0. 


CAMIKIAX  OVAU 

The  curve  is  symmetric  with  respect  to  both 
coordinate  axes.  If  in<  a,  the  real  curve  con* 
sists  of  two  ovals;  if  m  =  a,  it  becomes  the  lem- 
niscate;  if  m>a,  it  consists  of  a  single  oval. 
Cassinians  are  curves  of  the  eighth  class,  except 
the  lemniscate,  which  is  of  the  sixth.  In  the 
case  of  two  ovals,  the  curve  is  its  own  inverse 

with   respect  to  a  circle  of  radius    r^m^T. 

The  curves  are  fully  discussed  in  Bnot  ct  Bou- 
quet, G4om4trie  analytique  (4th  ed.,  Paris,  1800; 
American  ed.,  Chicago,  1896).  For  biography, 
consult  Brocard,  Votes  de  Bihliographie  des 
courhes  gdomitriques  (Bar-le-Duc,  1897).  See 
Cassini,  and  Lemniscate. 

CASSINO,  k&s-se^n6.  A  city  in  south  Italy, 
called  San  Germano  mitil  1871,  on  the  Rapido, 
85  miles  southeast  of  Rome  (Map:  Italy,  H  6). 
The  ancient  Casinum,  like  the  modem  (3a8sino, 
was  famous  for  foggy  weather.  San  Germano 
was  a  frequent  residence  of  popes  and  emperors, 
and  in  1230  Gregory  IX.  and  Frederick  II.  con- 
cluded peace  here.  Cn  March  16,  1815,  Murat 
was  defeated  here  by  the  Austrians.  Half  a  milo 
to  the  south  are  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre 
erected  at  her  own  expense  by  Ummidia  Quadra- 
tilla,  a  Roman  lady  mentioned  by  Pliny  in  his 
letters  (VII.,  24).  Farther  on  is  the  site  of  the 
villa  of  M.  Terentius  Varro,  where  Cicero  (Phil. 
II.,  40)  says  Antony  led  a  riotous  life.  On  a 
hill  above  the  city  is  the  famous  monastery  of 
Monte  Cassino  (q.v.).  Population,  in  1881  (com- 
mune), 12,000;  in  IDOl,  13,473. 

CASSINO.  A  j?ame  at  cards  played  by  two  or 
more  persons.  Four  cards  are  dealt  to  each 
player,  and  four  are  turned  face  up  on  the  table. 
After  the  hands  are  played,  the  greatest  number 
of  cards  counts  the  holder  three,  the  greatest 
number  of  spades  one,  big  casino   (the  ten  of 
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diamonds)  two,  little  oaeino  (the  deuce  of 
spades)  one,  and  each  aoe  one,  so  that  eleven  can 
be  possibly  counted  by  one  person;  the  whole 
game  is  twenty-one.  The  play  is  to  take  from 
the  table  as  many  cards  as  possible,  preferring 
spades,  or  aces,  or  bi^  or  little  casino.  The 
tricks  are  taken  by  pairing — that  is,  by  match- 
ing one  card  in  the  hand  with  another  on  the 
table ;  thus,  a  ten  will  take  a  t^,  or  a  nine  and 
an  ace,  or  four  aces  and  a  six,  or  any  other 
combinati<m  of  spots  that  makes  just  ten.  An- 
other part  of  the  game  is  'building,'  or  combining 
cards  on  the  board  with  one  in  hand;  for  ex- 
ample, a  player  puts  a  four  on  a  six  to  make  up 
ten,  meaning  to  take  both  when  his  turn  to  play 
again  comes ;  but  any  one  having  a  ten  may  take 
them  before  him;  or  if  he  builds  a  six,  the  next 
player  may  make  it  a  nine,  and  the  next  still 
may  put  on  an  ace  and  call  it  ten,  but  in  build- 
ing, the  one  who  makes  any  particular  number 
must  hold  the  card  that  will  take  it.  Some  per- 
sons make  a  progressive  build — that  is,  if  one 
has  a  nine  and  cannot  at  the  time  make  a  nine, 
he  puts  a  four  on  a  two  and  calls  it  six,  having 
of  course  a  three  to  make  a  nine  when  it  is  next 
his  turn  to  play.  But  this  kind  of  building  is 
generally  ruled  out  as  irregular.  In  a  modem 
variation  of  the  game,  the  knave  counts  eleven, 
the  queen  twelve,  the  king  thirteen,  the  ace  one 
or  fourteen,  as  the  players  may  choose,  and  the 
'joker*  fifteen.  This  plan  greatly  enlarges  the 
number  of  combinations;  as,  for  instance,  an 
aoe  may  possibly  take  three  other  aces,  four 
deuces,  and  a  tray,  making  fourteen  spots;  or 
the  ace  may  take  the  big  and  little  casino  and 
two  aces,  which  would  make  six  points  in  the 
game. 

CA88I0,  kishl-A,  Michael.  The  successor 
of  lago  to  the  position  of  lieutenant  of  Othello, 
in  Shakespeare^s  tragedy  of  the  latter  name. 
He  is  a  weak-minded  but  reputable  soldier, 
whose  love  of  wine  enables  his  enraged  prede- 
cessor to  direct  against  him  the  jaUousy  of 
Othello.    He  is  finally  stabbed  by  lago. 

CAS'SIODO'BTJS,     or     CAS'SIODO^BIXTB, 

PuLVius  Magnus  Aubelius,  Senator  (c.480- 
c.680).  A  Latin  statesman  and  writer,  the  most 
profound  and  enlightened  scholar  of  an  age  of 
barbarism.  He  was  bom  shortly  before  aj).  490, 
at  Scylaceum  (Squillace),  in  Bmttii  (now  Ca- 
labria), of  a  noble  family  long  settled  in  that 
region.  His  public  services  lay  not  so  much  in 
directing  affairs  as  in  perpetuating  the  Latin 
civilization  imder  the  Gothic  rule.  First  raised 
to  position  under  Odoacer,  he  held  many  im- 
portant offices  under  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth. 
From  the  questorship  he  passed  to  the  consul- 
ship in  514;  and  during  the  following  years, 
though  engaged  in  public  services,  he  devoted 
his  leisure  to  literary  work  and  study.  At  the 
command  of  Theodoric  he  prepared  a  History 
of  the  Ooths,  which  has  survived  only  in  the 
epitome  made  by  Jordanis.  After  the  death  of 
Theodoric,  Cassiodorus  published  a  collection  of 
valuable  historical  State  papers,  under  the  title 
Variarum  Epistolarum  JAbri  XIL,  which  gives 
the  best  information  we  possess  regarding  the 
Ostrogothic  rule  in  Italy  (Consult  Hodgkin, 
Letters  of  Cassiodorus,  London,  1886).  Late  in 
life  (toward  a.d.  540)  Cassiodoms  retired  from 
public  life,  and  founded  upon  his  estates  at 
vivarium,  iR»ar  Squillace,  a  monastery,  in  which 


he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  long  life  in  study 
and  pious  endeavor.  He  required  of  his  monka 
not  only  meditation,  but  aUo  scholarship,  and 
this  included,  as  part  of  their  monastic  duty, 
the  copying  of  manuscripts.  To  the  happy  ex- 
ample thus  instituted  we  owe  the  preservation 
of  most  of  the  classic  literature.  Cassiodorua 
died  at  the  age  of  almost  100  years.  His  woiics 
are  published  by  Migne  in  the  Patrologia  Latina 
(1866),  VoL  LXTX. 

CAS'SIOPE^IA  (Ok.  KaunrtAw&a,  Kassiopeia, 
Koffffiirttat  Ktissiepeia) ,  A  constellation  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  sometimes  called  'the 
Lady  in  Her  Chair,'  near  Cepheus,  and  not  far 
from  the  North  Pole.  It  was  in  this  constella- 
tion that  the  famous  'new  star*  of  Tycho  Brahe 
blazed  out  in  November,  1572.  This  star  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  in  astronomical  annals. 
The  brilliancy  of  its  light,  surpassing  that  of 
the  large  planets,  and  the  suddenness  with  which 
it  was  extinguished,  bear  eloquent  testimony 
to  the  extreme  power  of  cosmic  forces.  Tycho's 
star  retained  its  maximum  brightness  about  ten 
days  only.  Although  sixteen  months  elapsed  be- 
fore it  finally  disappeared  from  view,  we  do  not 
know  at  present  whether  it  still  exists  as  a 
minute  telescopic  star,  for  Tycho's  records,  made 
before  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  do  not  fix 
his  star's  place  on  the  sky  with  sufficient  pre- 
cision to  allow  a  modem  identification. 

CASSIQTTIABE,  kfts's^-k^-ft^rft,  or  CA8SI- 
QTJTABI,  -r*.  A  river  of  Amazonas  Territorj-, 
Venezuela,  which  leaves  the  Orinoco  in  latitude 
3«  10'  N.,  longitude  66**  2(/  W.,  taking  from  it 
one-third  of  its  water,  and  after  a  rapid  south- 
west course  of  about  260  miles,  joins  the  River 
Guainia,  a  branch  of  the  Rio  Negro,  in  latitude 
2«  6'  N.,  longitude  67  *»  40'  W.  About  300  yards 
in  breadth  when  it  issues  from  ttie  Orinoco,  it 
gradually  increases  until  at  its  union  with  the 
Rio  Negro  it  attains  a  width  of  600  yards.  B^ 
the  means  of  this  singular  river,  water  communi- 
cation is  established  Detween  the  systems  of  the 
Amazon  and  the  Orinoco. 

CASSITEBIDES.  kfts'sI-t^HTf-dfe.  See  Sctllt 

ISLANDB. 

CASSIT^BITE  (Lat.  oassiteruniy  6k.  ra#. 
elT€pot,  kassitcroSf  tin,  of  unknown  origin,  bor- 
rowed in  0.  Church  SIsly.  kositeri,  Skt.  kastira^ 
At,  gaadiry  tin).  A  tin  dioxide  that  crystallizes 
in  the  tetragonal  system.  It  occurs  both  mas- 
sive and  in  the  form  of  crystals,  usually  of  a 
black  or  brown  color,  although  sometimes  red 
or  yellow.  Cassiterite  is  foimd  in  Cornwall, 
England  (formerly  in  large  Quantities)  ;  in  Bo- 
hemia and  Saxony,  on  the  Malay  Peninsula,  in 
Banca,  Australia,  and  in  Mexico.  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  it  is  reported  from  Maine,  Virginia, 
South  Dakota,  and  California.  It  is  an  im- 
portant ore  of  tin,  as,  when  pure,  it  contains 
nearly  79  per  cent,  of  that  metal.  The  ordinary 
massive  cassiterite  is  called  tin  stone;  when 
found  in  botryoidal  or  reniform  shapes  it  is 
luio\%'n  as  wood  tin,  and  when  in  the  state  of 
sand  along  the  beds  of  streams  it  Is  called 
stream  tin, 

CASSITTS,  kAsh'tis,  Avidius.  A  Roman  gen- 
eral under  Marcus  Aurelius.  He  was  from 
Cyrrhus,  in  Syria,  and  won  much  renown  by  his 
victories  over  the  Parthians.  He  marched 
against    Mesopotamia,    ca{>tured    and    burned 
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Seleucia,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Babylon. 
Bubaequently  he  quelled  a  dangerous  insurrec- 
tion in  Egypt,  and  was  appointed  Qovemor  of  all 
the  Eastern  Provinces.  He  organized  a  revolt 
and  attempted  to  seize  the  imperial  throne,  but 
was  assassinated  by  two  officers  of  his  own 
army. 

CASSIUS,  Dio.    See  Dio  Cassius. 

CASSrCTS,  Purple  of.  A  dark  purple,  red, 
or  reddish -brown  pigment.  It  was  discovered 
by  Andreas  Cassius  in  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
and  may  be  obtained  as  a  fine  flocculent  purple 
precipitate  on  adding  a  solution  of  stannous 
chloride  containing  stannic  chloride  to  a  solu- 
tion of  gold  chloride.  It  may  also  be  obtained 
by  treating  an  alloy  of  gold  (2  parts),  tin  (3.5 
parts),  and  silver  (15  parts)  with  nitric  acid, 
which  removes  the  silver  and  oxidizes  the  tin. 
The  composition  of  purple  of  Cassius  is  vari- 
able, but  it  is  believed  that  gold  is  present  in 
it  in  the  metallic  state.  Mixed  with  borax  or 
some  fusible  glass,  it  is  used  by  potters  to  pro- 
duce a  rich  purple  or  rose  tint  in  the  finer 
qualities  of  pottery,  and  it  has  long  been  em- 
ployed to  give  a  ruby-red  color  to  the  better 
qualities  of  glass. 

CASSIUS  LONGI^NTJS,  Gaius.  One  of 
Cesar's  assassins.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Civil  War,  though  a  tribune  of  the  plebs,  he 
sided  with  Pompcius  and  the  aristocratic  fac- 
tion against  Csesar.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  latter,  who  pardoned  him,  and  even  made 
him  one  of  his  Ugati,  In  B.c.  44,  through  the 
influence  of  Cesar,  he  was  made  prwtor  pere- 
grinus,  and  was  promised  the  governorship  of 
Syria  in  the  V>ll<>^v^g  year.  But  his  mean  and 
jealous  spirit  could  not  endure  the  burden  of 
gratitude  imposed  upon  him  by  the  generosity 
of  the  Dictator,  and  he  resolved  to  be  released 
by  the  murder  of  his  benefactor.  Having  at- 
tached to  himself  the  mutinous  spirits  among 
the  subjugated  aristocracy,  and  also  won  over 
M.  Brutus,  the  pseudo-patriotic  conspiracy  was 
toon  matured,  and  on  March  15,  B.C.  44,  Ctesar 
fell  by  the  daggers  of  assassins.  The  result  of 
this  bloody  deed  was  not  what  Cassius  Longinus 
had  expected.  The  ]K)pular  feeling  —  as  dis- 
played oy  the  riots  that  broke  out  at  Cesar's 
funeral— -was  strongly  against  the  murderers, 
and  the  military  power  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Marcus  Antonius.  Cassius  Ijonginus  therefore 
fled  to  the  Enst,  and  made  himself  master  of 
Syria.  Aftenx'ards  he  united  his  forces  with 
those  of  Brutus.  Having  greedily  plundered 
Asia  Minor,  they  crossed  the  Hellespont  in  the 
beginning  of  B.C.  42,  marched  through  Thrace, 
and  took  up  a  superior  position  near  Philippi, 
in  Macedonia.  Here  they  were  attacked  by 
Antonius  and  Octavianus.  The  division  com- 
manded by  Cassius  Longinus  was  totally  rout- 
ed: on  the  other  hand,  Brutus  succeeded  in  re- 
pvbing  the  troops  of  Octavianus.  Cassius  Longi- 
nus, supposing  that  all  was  lost,  compelled  his 
freedman,  Pii^rus,  to  put  him  to  death.  His 
wife,  a  half-sister  of  Brutus,  survived  him  up- 
ward of  sixty  years.  She  died  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  aj>.  22. 

CASSIUS  PARMEN^SIS,  or  Gaius  Cassius 
Skmufl.  One  of  the  conspirators  against  the 
life  of  Julius  Cieaar.  He  was  an  adherent  of  his 
MUBCtake  Oisaius,  and  fought  on  his  side  until 
ftWir  dafeat  at  Philippi.    Afterwards  be  joined 


Sextus  Pompeius,  and  finally  supported  An* 
tonius  until  the  defeat  at  Actium.  He  went  ta 
Athens,  but  was  arrested  and  executed,  about 
B.C.  30,  by  order  of  Augustus.  He  made  some 
pretensions  to  poetic  ability,  but  he  was  not  the 
Cassius  alluded  to  by  Horace  as  noted  for  the 
abundance  and  the  poverty  of  his  compositions. 

CASSIUS  VIS'CELLI^NUS,  Spubius.  A 
Roman  of  the  Fifth  Century  B.C.,  distinguished 
as  the  author  of  what  is  called  the  first  agrarian 
law  of  Rome.  He  was  thrice  consul  —  in  B.C. 
502,  493,  and  486.  The  law  which  he  presented 
was,  presumably,  a  restatement  of  the  earlier 
law  oi  Servius  Tullius.  Despite  the  strong  op- 
position of  the  patricians,  led  by  his  fellow- 
consul,  Virginius  Tricostus,  he  succeeded  in  effect- 
ing the  legal  passage  of  the  law,  which  was, 
however,  never  enforced.  In  485  he  was  accused 
by  his  enemies  of  seeking  royal  power,  and,  with 
these  enemies  as  judges,  was  put  to  death  as  a 
traitor.     See  Agrarian  Law. 

CAS'SIVELLAU^NU'S  (c.50  B.C.).  A  native- 
chieftain  chosen  by  the  Britons  to  be  their  com- 
mander when  Cajsar  made  his  second  invasion^ 
in  B.C.  54.  Cassivell annus  was  routed  in  the 
first  engagement,  but  continued  to  harass  the 
Romans  and  to  cut  off  all  foragers  or  stragglers. 
Moved  by  reverses,  he  finally  gave  hostages  to 
Caesar,  who  commanded  him  also  to  pay  a 
tribute  and  not  to  make  war  on  the  tribes  who 
had  aided  the  Romans. 

CASSOCK.    See  Costume,  Ecclesiastical. 

CASSOP'OLIS.  A  village  and  county-seat  of 
Cass  County,  Mich.,  90  miles  west  by  south  of 
Jackson,  on  the  Michigan  Central  and  the  Chi- 
cago and  Grand  Trunk  railroads.  It  is  known 
as  a  summer  resort,  being  in  a  picturesque  lake 
region.  The  industrial  establishments  include . 
flour  and  saw  mills,  a  grain-drill  factory,  bowl- 
factorv,  etc.  Population,  in  1890,  1369;  in 
1900,  '1330. 

CASSOWABT  (Fr.  casoar,  Sp.  casoario, 
casohar,  Dutch  casuaar,  from  Malay  kaasutoaria) , 
A  family  (Casuariidsp)  of  ratite  birds  allied 
to  the  ostrich,  but  distinctively  characterized  by 
still  greater  shortness  of  wing,  by  a  bony  crest,, 
by  pendent  wattles  on  the  naked  neck,  and  by 
three  toes  on  each  foot,  the  inner  toe  short  and 
armed  with  a  very  long  and  sharp  claw.  There 
are  also  very  important  anatomical  difference* 
(see  Huxley,  Proceedings  Zodlogical  Society  of 
London,  1867),  especially  in  its  digestive  or- 
gans, which  are  not  adapted  to  the  same  coarse 
diet.  Cassowaries  are  still  more  closely  allied 
to  the  emus,  and  vnth  them  form  a  group  (Me- 
gistanes)  peculiar  to  the  Australian  region. 
About  twelve  species  of  cassowary  are  known, 
of  which  the  most  familiar  is  that  from  Coram 
{Casiiarius  gaJeatus),  known  since  1507  and 
frequently  seen  in  menageries.  It  is  the  larpjest 
kTiown  bird  except  the  ostrich,  and  its  height, 
when  erect,  is  about  5  feet.  The  color  is  browTi- 
ish-black.  The  feathers  are  loosely  webbed  and 
hang  do\^^l,  so  that  at  a  little  distance  the  bird 
seems  clothed  with  hair.  Those  of  the  rump 
are  14  inches  long,  hanging  down  in  place  of  a 
tail.  The  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  are 
naked,  and  of  a  bluish  color,  and  there  are  two 
pendent  wattles,  partly  red  and  partly  blue,  on 
the  front  of  the  neck.  On  the  breast  is  a  cal- 
louB  bare  part,  on  which  the  bird  reets  its  body 
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on  the  ground.  The  bony  crest  or  helmet  reaches 
from  the  base  of  the  bill  to  the  middle  of  the 
crown,  and  is  about  3  inches  high,  exhibiting 
the  most  intense  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet,  blend- 
ed together.  When  attacked  it  defends  itself 
by  kicking  obliquely  backward  with  its  stout, 
naked  legs  and  feet,  and  by  striking  with  its 
short  wings,  the  rigid,  barbless  shafts  of  which, 
although  useless  even  to  aid  in  its  running,  are 
not  without  value  as  weapons.  There  are  only 
about  five  of  them  in  each  wing,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  quills  of  a  porcupine,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  last  joint  of  the  wing  there  is  a 
spur. 

The  cassowary  lays  a  few  eggs,  which  are 
rough,  greenish,  and  are  incubated  by  the  cock. 
Its  flesh  is  black,  tough,  and  juiceless.  The 
cassowary  is  not  infrequently  to  be  seen  in 
menageries  in  Europe,  but  is  becoming  more 
rare  in  its  native  regions,  in  which  it  is  some- 
times kept  tame.  Not  much  is  known  of  the 
habits  of  any  of  these  birds,  which  dwell  in 
deep  forests  and  are  vegetable-eaters.  They  are 
frequently  tamed  by  the  natives  and  breed  read- 
ily in  confinement.  Their  skin  and  feathers 
are  widely  used  in  clothing  and  ornament;  their 
bones  point  spears ;  and  their  flesh,  though  tough 
and  dark,  is  eaten.  The  fullest  account  of  the 
genus  is  that  by  Salvadori,  in  his  great  Italian 
work  on  the  ornithology  of  the  Papuan  region. 
One  species,  having  an  excessively  large  helmet 
{Caauariua  Australis),  occurs  in  "northern  Aus- 
tralia. Another  (Casuariua  Bennetti),  peculiar 
to  New  Britain,  is  known  as  'moorup*  (not 
'mooruk,*  as  usually  spelled) .    See  Plate  of  Cas- 

BOW ABIES,  ETC. 

CA8S0WABT-TBEE.    See  CASUABmA. 
CAS'SXTKU^AB.    See  Gingeb. 

CAST  (Icel.,  Swed.  kaata,  Dan.  kaste,  to 
throw).  A  work  of  art  produced  by  a  mold. 
A  method  of  reproducing  a  work  of  sculp- 
tured art  by  means  of  molding.  The  work 
is  first  modeled  by  hand,  then  covered  with  plas- 
ter so  applied  that  it  may  be  removed  in  sec- 
tions when  dry,  thus  forming  a  kind  of  shell  to 
the  sculptured  form  beneath.  These  sections 
are  put  together  and  form  the  mold,  which  is 
filled  with  liquid  plaster,  the  interior  of  the 
fchell  being  so  lubricated  as  to  prevent  the  plas- 
ter from  adhering  to  the  casing.  When  this 
interior  plaster  is  hardened,  the  case  is  again 
removed,  and  the  reproduction  of  the  original 
appears.  The  first  mold  is  made  over  the 
modeled  clay  figure  or  group  of  figures  fresh 
from  the  sculptor's  hand.  As  the  clay  is 
perishable,  it  is  necessary  to  imitate  the  orig- 
inal, and  from  the  plaster,  which  is  more  dur- 
able, a  number  of  replicas  may  be  made.  Even 
though  the  mold  should  be  broken,  another  can 
now  be  taken  from  one  of  the  plaster  figures. 
Many  of  the  masterpieces  of  antiquity  are  thus 
repeated,  and  they  supply  museums  and  schools 
of  art  as  models  for  study.  When  a  figure  or 
group  is  cast  in  bronze,  it  is  more  properly 
called  founding  (q.v.).  Casting  has  been  in 
use  from  early  times,  and  was  employed  by  the 
ancients  for  multiplying  their  statues. 

CASTAGNO,  k&s-ta'nyft,  Andbea  del  (c.1396- 
14o7).  A  Florentine  painter  of  the  Renaissance. 
He  was  born  at  Castagno,  a  village  in  the  Mu- 
gello  district,  near  Florence,  the  son  of  a  laborer 


and  small  landed  proprietor.  Although  the  name 
of  his  teacher  is  not  recorded,  he  was  at  least 
influenced  by  Paolo  Veeello,  and  perhaps,  like 
the  rest  of  the  Realist  school  to  which  he  be- 
longed, by  Donatello.  His  drawing  is  bold  and 
firm,  his  color  bright  and  crude,  and  the  im- 
pression gained  from  his  works  is  one  of  strength 
and  power.  His  principal  surviving  works  are 
a  fine  series  of  four  frescoes  from  the  life  of 
Christ  and  nine  figures  in  Sant'  Apol Ionia,  I-^'lor- 
ence,  the  equestrian  portrait  of  Niccolo  da  To- 
lentino  (1456)  in  the  Cathedral,  and  a  "Cruci- 
fixion" in  Santa  Maria  Novella.  The  story,  due 
to  Vasari,  that  he  murdered  Domenico  Veneziano 
to  steal  his  secret  of  oil  painting  has  long  been 
proved  a  mjrth  by  the  fact  that  his  associate 
survived  him  several  years.  Castagno  died  in 
Florence  August  19.  1457. 

CASTAIGKE,  kA'stAn',  AndbA  (1861—).  A 
French  artist,  best  known  as  an  illustrator.  He 
was  bom  at  Angoul^me,  and  studied  in  Paris  at 
the  Suisse  Academy  (1878-80),  and  later  at  the 
Beaux- Arts  as  a  pupil  of  G^rOme  and  Cabanel. 
Among  his  notable  pictures  at  the  Salon,  where 
he  first  exhibited  in  1884,  were  a  "Portrait  of 
the  Vicomte  de  Dampierre"  (1888),  and  "After 
the  Combat"  (1899;  Peabodv  Gallery,  Balti- 
more) .  In  1890  he  went  to  Baltimore  as  director 
and  instructor  of  the  Charcoal  Club,  an  art 
school  of  that  city.  His  first  illustrations  were 
Western  scenes  executed  for  the  Century  Maga- 
zine in  1891.  He  returned  to  France  in  1894, 
and  became  an  instructor  in  the  Colorossi  Acad- 
emy, Paris.  He  works  with  almost  equal  facil- 
ity in  oils,  water-color,  charcoal,  and  pen  and 
ink.  His  full-light  effects  were  unique  in  Amer- 
ican illustrations,  and  his  peculAir  fineness  of 
touch  defied  the  skilled  engraver.  His  illustra- 
tive work  has  dealt  much  with  American  sub- 
jects, such  as  Texas  cowboy  life  and  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition.  His  series  of  pictures  for  B.  I. 
Wheeler*s  Life  of  Alewander  the  Oreat  (New 
York,  1900)  is  also  to  be  mentioned. 

CASTAOilA  (Lat.,  Gk.  Ea<rraX(a,  Kaatal%4L, 
probably  connected  with  \jbX.  castus,  Gk.  icafiap&t 
katharoft,  Skt.  hiddha,  *pure).  A  fountain 
sacred  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  situated  on  the 
slope  of  Parnassus,  in  the  cleft  between  the 
great  cliffs  of  the  Phtedriadae,  near  Delphi,  in 
Phocis.  It  was  the  *holy  water'  of  the  Delphian 
temple,  and  all  who  came  to  consult  the  oracle 
were  required  to  bathe,  or  at  least  to  wash  the 
hair,  in  its  water.  The  Roman  poets  feigned 
that  its  waters  filled  the  mind  of  those  who 
drank  of  it  with  poetic  inspiration.  The  foun- 
tain, whose  waters  are  still  pure  and  delight- 
ful, now  bears  the  name  of  Saint-John. 

CASTALIDES,  kfis-tdn-d$z.  A  name  of  the 
Muses,  from  the  Castalian  spring  on  Mount  Par- 
nassus, which  was  sacred  to  them. 

CASTALIO,  k&s-t&^y6,  CASTELLIO,  kis- 
teKy6,  or  CASTELLION,  Sebastian  (1515-63). 
A  French  Protestant  theologian,  born  at  Saint 
Martin  du  Fresne,  a  Savoy  village,  near  Geneva. 
He  received  a  thorough  humanisUc  training,  and 
about  1640  went  to  Strassburg,  where  he  was 
befriended  by  Calvin,  who,  on  his  return  to 
Geneva  in  1541,  appointed  him  rector  of  the  hififa 
school  and  preacher.  But,  dififering  from  Calvin 
on  what  were  considered  important  points,  he 
was  compelled  to  resign  in  1544,  ana  went  to 
Basel,  where  he  lived  in  great  poverty,  as  he  had 
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1.  COMMON  CASSOWARY  (CaMOwary  casuarlus). 

2.  BECCARI'S  CASSOWARY  (Casaowary  Becoarl). 
8.  EDWARD'S  CASSOWARY  (Casaowary  Edwardsl). 


4.  EMEU   (Drom«Bus  NovaB-HoliandlflB).        ^  j 

6.  GREAT  TINAM9U  (Rynchotas  rufeacena).%Ql  ^ 
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a  hrfse  family  to  support,  until  in  1653  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  Greek  literature.  Among 
hU  writings  may  be  mentioned  De  Hctreticis,  a 
treatise  which  argues  against  the  rig^t  of  the 
n^agistrate  to  punish  heretical  opinions,  and 
which  produced  a  reply  from  Beza;  a  Latin 
version  of  the  Bible,  published  in  1551,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Edward  VI.  of  England;  and  a  French 
translation  of  the  Bible,  dedicated  to  Henry  II. 
of  France.  Consult  his  Life,  by  Buisson  (Paris. 
1892). 

CASTAOTEA.     See  Chestnut. 

CASTANETS  (Fr.  caatagnette,  from  Lat. 
cnstaiiea,  chestnut,  so  called  from  the  shape). 
A  musical  instrument  of  percussion,  usually  in 
the  form  of  two  hollow  nutshells,  which  are 
tied  together  by  a  band  fastened  on  the  thumb, 
and  struck  by  the  fingers  to  produce  a  rattling 
Aound  in  keeping  with  the  rhythm  of  the  music. 
The  castanets  were  introduced  into  Spain  by 
the  Moors,  where  they  retain  the  name  of  cas- 
tafiuelas,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  form  of 
the  chestnut.  The  castanets  are  now  much 
used  in  the  ballet  and  in  the  opera. 

CASTAifOS,  kA-sta'ny6s,  Don  Fbancisoo 
Xavieb  de,  Duke  of  Baylen  (c.  1756- 1852).  A 
celebrated  Spanish  general.  He  was  bom  in 
Madrid,  and  after  receiving  a  military  training 
ill  Germany  entered  the  Spanish  Army  and  served 
with  distinction  in  the  campaign  of  1794  against 
the  French.  When  the  French  invaded  Spain, 
Ca^tailos  received  the  command  of  a  division  of 
the  Spanish  army,  and  on  July  22,  1808,  com- 
pelled 20,000  French  under  General  Dupont  to 
surrender  at  Baylen.  It  is  asserted,  however,  by 
some,  that  the  merit  of  this  success  belongs  more 
to  Aloys  Reding,  a  Swiss  by  birth,  and  the  sec- 
ond in  command.  In  November  of  the  same  year 
Cafitafios  was  in  turn  defeated  by  the  French  at 
Tudela.  Upon  the  arrival  of  Wellington  he  was 
asain  placc^l  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  army, 
which  he  led,  under  Wellington,  in  the  important 
battles  of  Albuera,  Salamanca,  and  Vitoria,  in  the 
laxt  of  which  particularly  he  distinguished  him- 
self. In  1815  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  80,000 
troops  destined  to  invade  France,  some  of  which 
had  already  crossed  the  frontier  when  the  news 
came  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Although  he  was 
not  a  favorite  with  the  Court  politicians,  his 
talents  could  not  be  overlooked.  In  1825  he 
^as  called  to  the  State  Council,  where  he  be- 
came a  decided  opponent  of  the  Carlist  party. 
Castafios  was  made  Duke  of  Baylen  in  1833,  and 
in  1843  became  the  guardian  of  Queen  Isabella. 
He  subsequently  returned  to  his  estates,  and  died 
at  the  age  of  96. 

CASTA^BA.  A  collection  of  love  verses,  writ- 
ten by  William  Habington  to  his  wife,  Lucy, 
daughter  of  William  Herbert,  first  Baron  Powis. 
They  were  published  anonymously,  in  two 
parts,  quarto,  in  1634.  A  second  edition,  with 
additions,  appeared  in  1635,  duodecimo;  and  a 
third,  with  still  further  additions,  including  the 
character  of  The  Holy  Man,  was  published  in 
1640,  duodecimo.  Modem  editions  are  by  Elton 
(Bristol,  1816)  and  Arber,  in  English  Reprints 
(London,  1870).  The  poems  themselves  are 
avowedly  formal  and  dispassionate,  and  are  ad- 
dressed variously  to  the  'chaste  Casta ra'  and  to 
<he  author's  personal  friends  and  patrons. 

CABTB,  kAst.  In  a  general  sense,  an  heredi- 
tary division  or  arrangement  of  society  on  the 


basia  of  occupation  or  other  arbitrary  condition; 
specifically,  a  class  or  ^rade  so  established,  par- 
ticularly among  the  Hmdus.  The  word  is  not 
native  to  India,  where  the  distinctions  are  best 
developed,  and  where  the  term  was  first  applied 
specifically  as  well  as  in  its  more  general  sense, 
but  is  probably  Portuguese  (the  earliest  Occi- 
dental colonists  in  the  Deccan  and  some  other 
portions  of  India  were  from  Portugal),  in  which 
language  it  denotes  family,  strain,  breied,  or  race, 
the  Portuguese  (and  Spanish)  form  being  casta, 
the  feminine  of  caa^o  (Latin,  castus,  pure). 
Among  earlier  English  vrriters  the  form  was 
cast,  used  in  the  sense  of  aspect  or  mode  (as  in 
'cast  of  countenance'),  or  perhaps  in  the  archaic 
sense  of  breed,  derived  from  a  stock-breeder's 
term  still  colloquial  in  England;  indeed,  there  is 
some  (question  whether  the  English  term  is 
not  prior  to  the  Portuguese.  The  Sanskrit 
term  is  verna,  signifying  'color,'  and  denoted 
originally,  no  doubt,  the  distinction  between 
the  lighter-complexioned  Aryan  invaders  who 
entered  India  from  the  northwest,  and  the  dark* 
skinned  or  colored  aborigines  whom  they  sub- 
jugated or  drove  onward  before  them.  This  fact 
throws  considerable  light  on  the  origin  of  the 
social  distinctions  so  highly  developed  in  India 
and  certain  other  countries.  In  any  case  the 
Occidental  term  is  synonymous  with  'chaste' 
(early  French  and  modem  English),  and  hence 
connotes  purity,  continence,  fr^om  from  taint, 
exclusiveness,  and  in  general  the  attributes  of 
race  sense  or  ethnocentric  sentiment. 

The  four  great  castes  of  India — ^the  Brahmans, 
or  Priests,  the  Warriors,  the  Husbandmen,  and 
the  Serfs,  are  as  old  in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  as 
the  ancient  sacred  collection  of  hymns  known  as 
the  Rig- Veda  (cf.  R.-V.  10,  90,  12;  8.  35,  16-18). 
The  system,  however,  in  its  developed  form  is  not 
sharply  defined  until  the  so-called  period  of 
Brahmanism.  (See  India,  section  Religion,)  The 
division  of  an  earlv  community  into  priests, 
warriors,  and  agriculturists  or  third  estate,  is  a 
natural  one,  and  is  found  likewise  in  ancient 
Persia.  The  fourth  caste  in  India  came  into 
being  when  the  invading  Aryans  subjugated  the 
natives  and  made  them  captives  or  slaves.  They 
allowed  them  to  become  a  part  of  the  body  poli- 
tic, but  they  denied  them  all  religious  rights  and 
privileges  which  the  three  Aryan  castes  en- 
joyed. Disregarding  minor  subdivisions,  the 
four  Hindu  castes,  commonly  recognized,  are  as 
follows : 

( 1 )  The  Brahman  or  Sacerdotal  Class.  At 
the  head  of  the  elaborated  Hindu  caste  system 
stands  the  Brahman,  or  Brahmin,  the  priest,  in 
Sanskrit  Br^hmancf,  a  term  synonymous*  with 
sanctity  and  exaltation.  The  legendary  account 
of  Manu  (q.v.)  says  that  this  class  issued  from 
the  mouth  of  the  god  Brahma,  at  the  moment  of 
creation.  The  business  of  the  Brahmans,  through 
their  knowledge  of  the  sacred  Vedas,  is  to  per- 
form sacrifices  for  themselves  and  others  and  to 
give  spiritual  guidance  to  the  rest  of  mankind, 
which  has  to  rely  on  them  for  the  favor  of  the 
gods.  The  Brahmans  are  the  chief  of  all  created 
beings,  and  other  mortals  enjoy  life  through 
them.  They  are  to  be  treated  with  the  most 
profound  respect,  even  by  kings.  The  person  of 
a  Brahman  is  sacred;  and  it  is  his  privilege  to 
enjoy  almost  all  immunities  and  exemptions. 
Special  rules,  on  the  other  hand,  are  laid  down 
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In  tibe  priestly  codes,  by  which  he  shall  preserve 
fail  sanctity. 

(2)  The  Wabbiob  Culss.  This  is  the  Ksha- 
triya,  Ksettri,  Chuttree,  or  military  class,  oor- 
responding  especially  to  the  Rajputs  of  Raj- 
putana  in  recent  times.  The  name  is  derived 
from  Sanskrit  kahatrGf  signifying  rule,  power, 
and  the  Kshatriyas  are  said  to  have  sprung  from 
the  arms  of  Brahma.  Their  duty  is  to  fight  and 
to  protect  the  other  classes.  The  relation  be- 
tween them  and  the  priestly  caste  is  a  mutual 
one.  The  sacerdotal  order  cannot  prosper  with- 
out the  military,  nor  the  military  without  the 
sacerdotal;  and  the  prosperity  of  both,  in  this 
world  as  well  as  in  the  next,  is  made  to  depend 
upon  their  cordial  union.  The  priests  allowed 
the  Kshatriyas  the  cherished  privilege  of  hav- 
ing the  Veda  imparted  to  them.  In  return  the 
latter  granted  protection  and  support  to  the 
Brahmans.  From  necessity  a  warrior  occasion- 
ally might  assume  the  calling  or  duties  of  a 
man  of  the  lower  caste,  but  in  cmly  the  most 
exceptional  instances  is  there  a  record  of  a 
soldier  or  king  risimg  to  the  dignity  of  the 
priestly  class. 

(3)  The  Vaisya  or  Husbandman  Class.  The 
third  caste  in  the  Hindu  system  is  known  as  the 
Vaisya  (later  Bats,  Bice)  order,  which  forms 
the  great  industrial  class  of  India.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  class  make  up  the  body  of  the  people 
(Skt.  vaiiya,  from  viS,  folk)  and  they  were  first 
pastoral,  then  agricultural,  and  finally  commer- 
cial— the  third  estate  of  the  Aryans.  They  are 
described  as  being  sprung  from  the  belly  and 
the  thighs  of  Brahma,  at  the  time  of  creation. 
As  an  Aryan,  the  member  of  the  Vaisya  class 
shared  with  his  warrior  brother  the  privilege 
of  having  a  knowledge  of  the  Veda  and  of  wit- 
nessing the  sacrificial  rites  accorded  to  the  rul- 
ing order.  Upon  his  gains,  won  by  industrial 
pursuits,  the  warrior  largely  depended  for  sup- 
port. Cattle-keeping,  agriculture,  trade,  and 
business  were  his  duties  —  in  fact,  the  various 
branches  of  practical  business  life.  Though 
superior  to  the  Sudra  or  servile  class,  he  was 
often  closer  in  reality  to  this  order  than  he  was 
to  the  two  higher  castes. 

(4)  The  Sudba  ob  Sebvilb  Class.  The  fourth 
or  lowest  caste  of  Hindu  society  is  the  class  of 
Sudras,  Sooder  (Skt.  Mid^a) — a  name  of  un- 
certain origin,  but  synonymous  with  degrada- 
tion.' Sprung  from  the  feet  of  Brahma,  accord- 
ing to  the  dictum  of  Manu,  their  duty  was  to  serve 
the  three  superior  classes,  especially  the  Brah- 
mans. Their  condition  from  the  earliest  time 
was  one  of  subjection.  They  were  not  even  al- 
lowed to  hear  the  Veda,  as  that  would  be  a 
defilement  of  the  sacred  text;  they  never  could 
be  invested  with  the  sacred  cord  which  brought 
regeneration  to  the  other  three  classes  when  they 
were  admitted  into  religion  and  thus  became 
'twice-born.*  As  originally  non-Aryans  or  bar- 
barians, they  were  allowed  to  come  into  contact 
with  the  upper  classes  only  as  menials,  whose 
touch  was  equivalent  to  pollution,  and  whose 
slightest  offense  was  punishable  with  death. 
They  form  to-day  the  basis  of  the  lower  classes  of 
Hindu  society,  those  that  perform  the  most 
degrading  services,  but  many  have  been  able  to 
rise  by  degrees  to  a  position  of  respect,  coinci- 
dently  with  a  greater  growth  of  laxity  in  ob- 
serving caste  restrictions. 

The  subdivisions  and  mutual  relations  of  these 


four  castes  in  early  days,  as  in  modern  timei^ 
was  quite  complex.  (See  Hopkins,  The  Mutumi 
Relations  of  tiw  Four  Castes  Aocordimg  to  the 
MAnavadharmaiastram,  1881 ;  and  Jogendra  Kath. 
Bhattacharya,  Hindu  Castes  and  Sects,  18iM.> 
Mixed  classes  arose  through  forbidden  marriana 
between  the  classes,  and  the  utterly  vile  Pari&e 
or  outcasts  arose  from  their  expuisioa  from  the 
classes  into  which  they  were  bom.  The  additional 
castes  and  sub-castes  are  likcMrise  to  be  accounted 
for  in  various  ways. 

Regarding  the  castes  as  originally  ethnic  or 
tribal,  and  recalling  the  devices  of  primitive 
peoples  for  maintaining  tribal  purity,  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  the  provisions  of  the  Manava- 
dharmasastram  (or  code  of  Manu)  respecting 
marriage:  (1)  "The  vow  (of  studying)  the 
three  Vedas  under  a  teacher  must  be  kept  for 
thirty-six  years,  or  for  half  that  time,  or  for  a 
quarter,  or  imtil  the  (student)  has  perfectly 
learnt  them.  (2)  (A  student)  who  has  studied 
in  due  order  the  tliree  Vedas,  or  two,  or  even 
one  only,  without  breaking  the  (rules  of)  stu- 
dentship, shall  enter  the  order  of  householders. 
.  .  .  (4)  Having  bathed,  with  the  permission 
of  his  teacher,  and  performed  according  to  the 
rule  the  Samavartana  (the  rite  on  returning 
home),  a  twice-born  man  shall  marry  a  woman 
of  equal  caste  who  is  endowed  with  auspicious- 
(bodily)  marks.  (5)  A  (damsel)  who  is  neither 
a  Sapinda  on  the  mother's  side,  nor  belongs 
to  the  same  family  on  the  father's  side,  is  recom- 
mended to  twice-born  men  for  wedlock  and  con- 
jugal union.  (6)  In  connecting  himself  with  a 
wife,  let  him  carefully  avoid  the  ten  following 
families,  be  they  ever  so  great,  or  rich  in  kine, 
horses,  sheep,  grain,  or  (other)  proi>erty  (viz.). 

(7)  One  which  neglects  the  sacmi  rites,  one  in 
which  no  male  children  (are  bom),  one  in  which 
the  Veda  is  not  studied,  one  (the  members  of) 
which  have  thick  hair  on  the  body,  those  which 
are  subject  to  hsemorrhoids,'  phthisis,  weakness- 
of  digestion,  epilepsy,  or  white  or  black  leprosy. 

(8)  Let  him  not  marry  a  maiden  (with)  reddish 
(hair),  nor  one  who  is  sickly,  nor  one  either 
with  no  hair  (on  the  body)  or  too  much,  nor  one 
who  is  garrulous  or  has  red  (eyes).  (9)  Nor 
one  named  after  a  constellation,  a  tree,  or  a 
river,  nor  one  named  after  a  bird,  a  snake,  or  a 
slave,  nor  one  whose  name  inspires  terror.  ( 10) 
Let  him  wed  a  female  free  from  bodily  defects,, 
who  has  an  agreeable  name,  the  (graceful)  gait 
of  a  Hamsa  or  of  an  elephant,  a  moderate  (quan- 
tity of)  hair  on  the  body  and  on  the  head,  smalt 
teeth,  and  soft  limbs.  .  .  .  (12)  For  the 
first  marriage  of  twice-born  men  (wives)  of 
eoual  caste  are  recommended;  but  for  those 
who  through  desire  proceed  (to  marry  again) 
the  following  females  (chosen)  according  to  the 
(direct)  order  (of  the  castes),  are  most  ap- 
proved. (13)  It  is  declared  that  a  Sudra  woman 
alone  (can  be)  the  wife  of  a  Sudra,  she  and  one 
of  his  own  caste  (the  wives)  of  a  Vaisya,  those 
two  and  one  of  his  own  caste  (the  wives)  of  a 
Kshatriya,  those  three  and  one  of  his  own  oaste 
(the  wives)  of  a  Brahmana."  ("The  Laws  of 
Manu,"  translated  by  Bfihler,  in  The  Sacred 
Books  of  the  East,  edited  by  F.  Max  Muller,  Vol. 
XXV.,  1886,  pp.  74-77.) 

There  follow  various  other  prohibitive  aad 
permissive  provisions,  with  descriptions  of  the 
''ei^t  marriage- rites  used  by  the  four  castes 
(varfita)  which  partly  secure  benefits  and  partly 
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prodiiee  evil  both  in  this  life  and  after  death." 
These  and  other  proviBiona  and  descriptions  il- 
lumine the  entire  subject  of  castes,  and  prove 
that,  whatever  the  origin  of  the  distinctions, 
they  are  now  primarily  ecclesiastical,  in  some- 
what less  degree  connected  with  occupation,  and 
only  subordinately  ethnic  (racial  or  tribal). 
True,  Halhed  {A  Code  of  Oentoo  Laws,  1776), 
writing  early  and  with  good  opportunities  for 
observation,  assumed  the  division  to  represent 
tribes,  and  Risley  {The  Tribes  and  Castes  of 
Bengal,  1892)  more  recently  correlates  caste 
with  physical  type,  and  the  ethnic  hypothesis 
eeems  to  find  support  in  the  native  term  con- 
noting caste  and  color;  but  it  is  manifest  in  the 
first  place  that  the  C!ode  of  Manu  is  not  directed 
primarily  toward  the  preservation  of  distinct 
race-types  so  much  as  toward  collective  preserva- 
tion of  physique  and  elimination  of  the  supposed- 
ly barbaric  custom  of  totemism,  etc.,  and  in  the 
eecond  place  that  no  aboriginal  distinctions  of 
type  could  survive  the  constant  blending  sanc- 
tioned by  immemorial  laws  governing  intermar- 
riage. Moreover,  the  four  or  five  castes  common- 
ly recognized  represent  but  a  small  part  of  the 
claaaes  actually  established  by  Brahmanical  law 
in  different  parts  of  India;  each  province  has  its 
own  more  or  less  distinct  groups  defined  by  craft 
and  fixed  by  custom,  the  aggregate  reaching 
many  hundreds  in  number — ^no  less  than  2000 
according  to  some  students.  (See  Grooke,  Tribes 
and  Castes  of  the  Northtoestem  Provinces  and 
Oudc,  1896.)  Still  further,  it  is  evident  that  the 
•development  of  castes  is  long  past  its  prime ;  for 
not  only  were  the  caste  lines  weakened  by  every 
foreign  invasion  from  the  time  of  Alexander  to 
that  of  Warren  Hastings,  but  they  were  burst 
from  within  by  ecclesiastical  schisms,  and  most 
notably  by  the  rise  of  Buddhism,  itself  a  reaction 
from,  and  protest  against,  the  intolerable  bond- 
age of  the  caste  system,  as  shown  by  Rhys-Davis, 
and,  still  more  recently,  by  Porter  ("Caste  in 
India,"  American  Anthropologist,  Vol.  VIII., 
1895,  p.  23).  While  there  is  a  presumption  that 
the  custom  of  caste  was  rooted  in  tribal  or  racial 
distinctions,  it  is  inconceivable  that  such  distinc- 
tions were  ever  so  numerous  and  diverse  as  the 
:uH[>itrary  classes  into  which  Indian  society  was 
divided  before  Buddhism  arose. 

With  reference  to  caste  at  the  present  day  in 
India,  it  may  be  added  that  English  rule  and 
Occidental  influences  have  done  much  to  break 
down  the  stringency  of  the  caste  system  of  the 
Hindus.  The  obligation  of  the  son  to  follow  the 
ealling  of  his  father  is  no  longer  so  binding  as  it 
once  was,  unless  it  be  in  the  case  of  a  Brahman, 
and  yet  a  Brahman  may  serve  to-dav  as  a  soldier 
and  some  even  have  become  cooks.  Men  of 
lower  castes  have  risen  to  higher  ranks  and  to 
positions  of  power;  and  loss  of  caste  is  not  so 
serious  as  it  may  once  have  been.  In  most  cases 
it  may  be  recovered  and  without  much  ado. 
With  the  spread  of  Christianity,  the  advance  of 
education,  and  the  extension  of  the  railway  sys- 
tem throughout  India,  the  barrier  of  caste  tends 
to  give  way,  and  the  difficulties  that  arise  from 
the  old  Brahmanical  legislation  are  no  longer  so 
exaggerated  but  that  certain  points  may  not  be 
trought  out  in  its  favor,  whatever  may  rightly 
tie  urged  against  caste  as  an  institution. 

While  the  sytftem  of  caste  attained  its  highest 
development  ^  India  in  pre-Buddhistic  times, 
It  was  by  no  nieaiiB  eonfined  to  that  country  and 


period.  The  Aveata  (q.v.)  shows  for  aneient 
Iran  a  like  diviaicm  of  the  community  into  priest^ 
warrior,  and  husbandman,  Atharvan,  Rathcesh' 
tar,  Vastrya  Tshuyant,  (See  Geiger,  Civilization 
of  the  Eastern  Iranians,  English  translation, 
1885.)  Indeed,  the  caste  sentiment  prevails  in 
greater  or  less  intensity  among  all  peoples. 
In  all  monarchical  countries  there  are  class  dis- 
tinctions more  or  less  closely  analogous  to  the 
Hindu  castes;  in  medieval  Europe  class  senti- 
ment gained  a  hold,  the  strength  of  which  m&y  be 
measured  by  the  persistence  of  the  guilds  into 
which  it  grew  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  secret 
orders  (Kosicrucians,  Freemasons,  etc.)  on  the 
other;  yet  here  the  sentiment  was  not  inculcated 
by  law  and  literature,  and  seldom  crystallized  by 
belief.  The  most  instructive  analogues  of  the  In- 
dian castes  are  found  in  still  lower  culture  than 
that  of  the  half-literary  Hindus.  The  Blackfel- 
lows  of  Australia  hav^  an  elaborate  system  of 
social  regimentation,  maintained  by  intricate  mar- 
riage regulations  and  other  ceremonies,  all  expiess- 
ing  a  sort  of  instinctive  law  so  complete  that  Cau- 
casians find  difficulty  in  following  its  ramifica- 
tions. Various  African  tribes  have  social  cus- 
toms of  nearly  as  great  complexity  interwoven 
with  crude  beliefs.  The  native  tribes  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  are  much  given  to  phra- 
tries,  'medicine  societies,'  and  other  intra-tribal 
organizations  of  primarily  ecclesiastical  charac- 
ter which  correspond  almost  exactly  with  certain 
of  tlie  Hindu  caste  distinctions.  The  social 
classes  of  China  are  suggestively  similar  to 
those  of  the  neighboring  country.  It  is  notable 
that,  in  the  successive  culture  stages,  from  that 
represented  by  the  Australian  Blackfellows  up- 
ward, the  laws  crystallized  by  the  ceremonial 
observances  grow  simpler,  more  intelligible,  and, 
excepting  among  the  Hindus,  where  the  primitive 
character  is  retained  in  social  ordination  by 
caste,  more  lax,  or  rather  more  subservient  to 
current  judgment.  Accordingly,  caste  may  be 
defined  as  a  primitive  device  for  maintaining 
social  organization  by  means  of  ecclesiastical 
ordinances. 

BiBLXOGBAPUY.  The  literature  of  caste  is  volu- 
minous.  In  addition  to  the  works  above  men- 
tioned, attention  may  be  directed  to  Sevort,  Les 
castes  dans  Vlnde  (Paris,  ISaC) ;  Muir,  Original 
Sanscrit  Texts  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the 
Religion  and  Institutions  of  India  (London, 
1867-75) ;  and  the  several  standard  works  re- 
ferred to  in  these  publications,  notably  the 
translations  of  the  Laws  of  Manu,  by  Bfihler  in 
the  Sacred  Boohs  of  the  East,  Vol.  XXV.  (Ox- 
ford, 1886),  and  by  Bumell  and  Hopkins,  Th€ 
Ordinances  of  Manu  (London,  1884). 

CASTE.  A  sentimental  comedy  by  F.  W. 
Robertson,  produced  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Theatre  on  April  6,  1867,  and  published  in  Lon- 
don, 1889,  in  his  son's  edition  of  his  principal 
dramatic  works.  It  was  originaly  presented  by 
Marie  Wilton  (Mrs.  Bancroft)  and  her  company. 
F.  C.  Robertson,  the  author's  brother,  played  the 
part  of  Captain  Hawtree  in  a  later  production 
of  the  piece,  and  it  was  in  the  repertory  of  Mr. 
Hare  on  his  American  tour  in  1897-98.  It  is 
regarded  as  the  author's  must  successful  work. 

CA8TE0GI0,  k&s-tS'jd.    See  Montebello. 

CASTEL,  kAs-tSK  (Fr.,  It  oastello,  Sp.  Cas- 
tillo, Prov.  castelh,  from  Lat.  castellum,  dim.  of 
eastrum,  camp).  A  name  prefixed  to  various 
places  in  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 
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CASTELAB^  kas'tA-mr^,  Emiuo  (1832-99). 
A  Spanish  republican  leader,  born  in  Cadiz,  Sep- 
tember 8,  1832.  He  was  the  son  of  a  business 
man,  and  at  the  death  of  his  father  was  left  in 
poverty,  but  managed  to  study  at  the  University 
of  Madrid.  He  then  worked  as  a  journalist  and 
novelist  until  in  1854  a  daring  entrance  into  the 
field  of  political  debate  secured  for  him  recogni- 
tion as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  Spanish  ora- 
tors. In  1856  he  became  professor  of  history  in 
the  University  of  Madrid,  but  lost  the  place  in 
1865,  in  consequence  of  an  attack  on  the  Queen 
in  La  Democracia,  a  radical  journal.  The  paper 
was  suppressed  in  1866,  and  Castelar  was  sen- 
tenced to  death  for  participation  in  the  disturb- 
ance of  June  in  that  year,  but  he  escaped  to 
Switzerland,  and  subsequently  went  to  France. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  of  1868,  he 
returned  to  Spain  and  resumed  his  professorship, 
and  in  1869  was  one  of  the  few  republicans 
returned  to  the  Cortes.  In  that  body  he  advo- 
cated the  establishment  of  a  republic,  and  vigor- 
ously opposed  the  schemes  of  a  regency.  Under 
the  republic  proclaimed  by  the  Cortes  after  the  ab- 
dication of  Amadeus  I.  (q.v.)  Castelar  was  made 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  (February  11,  1873)  ; 
but  he  resigned  in  June.  On  August  26  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Ortes,  and  on  Septem- 
ber 7  the  Cortes  chose  him  president  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive, investing  him  with  extraordinary  pow- 
ers. His  first  act  was  to  prorogue  the  Cortes 
and  assume  complete  authority.  He  made  ener- 
getic but  ineffectual  efforts  to  suppress  the  Carl- 
ists,  and  sent  the  Minister  of  War  to  Cuba,  in 
person,  to  protect  Spanish  interests  in  that 
island.  When  the  Cortes  reassembled,  January 
2,  1874,  a  vote  of  confidence  in  Castelar  was 
defeated,  and  he  at  once  resigned.  Thereupon, 
Pavia,  as  captain-general  of  Madrid,  forcibly 
dissolved  the  (Ik)rtes,  and  appointed  a  provisional 
government  with  Marshal  Serrano  at  its  head. 
Soon  after  the  pronunciamiento  in  favor  of  Al- 
fonso XII.,  in  December,  1874,  Castelar  went  to 
Switzerland,  whence  in  March,  1875,  he  sent 
back  his  resignation  of  the  chair  of  history  in 
the  University  of  Madrid.  Early  in  1876  he 
returned  to  Spain  and  was  elected  to  the  Cortes, 
of  which  he  was  a  mamber  until  1893.  During 
the  reign  of  Alfonso  XII.  Castelar  vigorously 
defended  the  reforms  of  the  Revolution  of  1868, 
but  after  the  birth  of  King  Alfonso  XIII.  ( 1886) , 
perceiving  that  revolutionary  methods  were  ill- 
suited  to  Spanish  progress,  he  sought  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  revolutionary  programme  through 
legal  and  pacific  means.  His  active  opposition  to 
the  State  had  changed  to  a  philosophical  republi- 
canism, revolution  in  politics  with  him  had  given 
place  to  evolution,  and  in  1893  he  admitted  that 
the  monarchy  was  the  only  form  of  government 
then  possible  in  Spain*.  In  that  year,  seeing  that 
universal  suffrage  was  firmly  reestablished,  he 
gave  up  politics  for  literary  work.  He  was  al- 
ways, in  fact,  more  of  an  orator  than  a  man  of 
action.  He  died  in  Murcia,  May  25,  1899. 
Castelar  was  a  prolific  writer,  like  his  political 
rival,  Cftnovas  del  Castillo.  His  published  works 
include  La  cueation  del  ariente  (1876)  ;  Historia 
del  descuhrimiento  de  America  (1892)  ;  La 
politique  europ^enne  (Paris,  1897-99)  ;  and  sev- 
eral volumes  of  essays,  speeches,  novels,  and 
travels.  Consult:  Hannajr,  Don  Emilio  Castelar 
(New  York,  1896),  discriminating  and  interest- 
ing;   Madame    Rattazzi,    Vne    ^oque:    Emilio 


Castelar,  sa  vie,  eon  oeuvre,  eon  rdle  hietorique 
(Paris,  1899),  eulogistic  but  valuable  chiefly  for 
the  extracts  from  Castelar's  own  letters;  Ar&eo, 
Castelar,  su  vida  y  eu  muerte  (Madrid,  1900). 

CASTEIiBUOKOy  k&'8tel-bwyn6.  A  town  in 
the  Province  of  Palermo,  Sicily,  Italy,  31  miles 
north  of  Caltanissetta  (Map:  Italy,  J  10).  It 
has  noted  mineral  springs,  and  manna  is  culti- 
vated and  exported.    Population,  in  1901,  10,761. 

CASTEL  FRANCO  DELL'  EMTTJA,  frfto^- 
k6  d6l  k-m^^U-k.  A  city  of  Italy,  8  miles  north- 
east of  Modena,  the  ancient  Forum  Gallorum, 
where  in  B.C.  43  Marc  Antony  defeated  the  con- 
sul Pansa  only  to  be  himself  immediately  after- 
wards defeated  by  Pansa's  colleague,  Hirtius. 
Important  modem  industries  are  match  and 
paper  making.  Population,  in  1901  (commune), 
13,500. 

CASTEL  FRANCO  VENETO,  vft-nft^t6.  A 
city  of  north  Italy,  34  miles  northwest  of  Venice, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  Musone  (Map:  Italy, 
F  2 ) .  It  has  an  ancient  castle,  and  in  the  prin- 
cipal church  are  frescoes  by  Paolo  Veronese  (q.v.) 
and  an  altar-piece  by  Giorgione  (q.v.).  Here  the 
French,  under  Saint  Cyr,  defeated  the  Austrians 
under  Prince  Rohan,  November  23,  1806.  It  is 
an  important  silk  market.  Population,  in  1901 
(commune),  12,551. 

CASTEL  GANDOLFO,  g&n-d6Kf6.  A  town 
on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Albano,  about  13  miles 
southeast  of  Rome  (Map:  Italy,  M  2).  It  con- 
tains a  Papal  palace  and  has  been  a  favorite* 
summer  resort  of  the  popes,  and  by  a  guaranty 
of  the  Italian  Government,  given  May  13,  1871, 
enjoys  extra-territorial  rights.  Interesting  to 
visitors  are  the  villas  of  the  old  and  powerful 
Italian  families,  and  the  ruins  of  a  villa  of  Domi- 
tian.     Population,  in  1901    (commune),  2316. 

CAS^TELL,  Edmund  (1606-85).  An  English 
Orientalist.  He  spent  eighteen  years  in  com- 
piling a  lexicon  of  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac» 
Samaritan,  Ethiopic,  Arabic,  and  Persian,  work- 
ing from  sixteen  to  eighteen  hours  a  day,  and 
having  fourteen  assistants.    The  outlay  was  £12,- 

000,  which  reduced  him  to  poverty,  but  his 
losses  were  in  part  compensated  by  a  number 
of  preferments,  among  them  that  of  prebend 
of  Canterbury.  He  was  also  made  professor  of 
Arabic  at  Cambrid^.  Castell  assisted  Dr.  Wal- 
ton in  the  preparation  of  the  polyglot  Bible. 

CASTELLAMARE,  klLs-t«VUi-mft'r&  (It.,  sea 
castle).  A  leading  city  and  seaport  in  south 
Italy,  17  miles  southeast  of  Naples  (Map:  Italy^ 
J  7).  On  account  of  its  cool,  healthy  climate, 
delightful  walks,  sea-bathing,  and  sulphur 
springs,  it  is  a  summer  resort  of  the  Neapolitans,, 
and  a  spring  and  autumn  resort  for  foreigners. 
On  the  hill  to  the  south  are  the  ruins  of  the 
castle  to  which  the  town  owes  its  origin  and  its 
name — built  in  the  Thirteenth  Century  by  Em- 
peror Frederick  II.  and  made  stronger  with 
towers  and  walls  by  Charles  I.  of  Anjou.  The 
Villa  Quisisana,  now  municipal  property  and 
fitted  up  as  a  hotel,  is  on  the  site  of  a  house 
erected  by  Charles  II.  of  Anjou  and  occupied  by 
King  Ladislas  and  his  sister  Joanna  II.  dar- 
ing the  plague  in  Naples.     In  1820  Ferdinand 

1.  restored  the  building  and  gave  it  its  present 
name.  The  park  belonging  to  the  villa  is  de- 
lightful, and  from  Mount  Coppola,  up  whose 
slopes   wind  beautiful  shady  paths,  is   an   at- 
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trancing  view  of  Vesuvius  and  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  Short,  interesting  excursions  are  made 
to  Mount  Faito,  which  commands  a  view  of  the 
olive-clad  peninsula  of  Sorrento,  the  islands  of 
the  Sirens,  Capri,  and  Mount  Saint  Angelo, 
the  highest  point  near  the  bay,  which  is  crowned 
by  the  ruins  of  the  chapel  of  San  Michele.  Cas- 
tellamare  has  a  technical  school,  a  theatre,  an 
excellent  fortified  harbor,  and  a  large  royal  ar- 
senal for  the  building  of  war-ships.  The  principal 
imports  ai;^  grain  and  iron,  the  principal  exports 
wine  and  fruit.  The  fisheries  are  important,  and 
there  are  macaroni,  soap,  leather,  and  cotton 
factories.  Population  (commune),  in  1881,  33,- 
000;  in  1901,  32,841.  Castellamare  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Stabioe,  which  was  desolated 
by  Sulla  during  the  Social  War,  and  which,  with 
Pompeii,  was  destroyed  in  a.d.  79  by  lava  from 
Vesuvius.  The  elder  Pliny  perished  here  while 
watching  the  eruption.  Here,  in  1799,  the  French 
general  Macdonald  defeated  the  allied  English 
and  Neapolitan  forces. 

CASTEIiIiAMABE  DEL  G0L70,  del  g6Kf6. 
A  seaport  in  Sicily,  near  the  mouth  of  the  San 
Bartoiommeo  River,  and  on  the  Gulf  of  Castel- 
lamare, 45  miles  west  of  Palermo  (Map:  Italy, 
0  9).  It  was  the  ^ort  of  the  ancient  Segesta, 
still  carries  on  considerable  commerce  in  grain, 
wine,  and  oil,  and  has  tunny  fisheries.  Popula- 
tion, in  1881  (commune),  15,000;  in  1901, 
19,957. 

CACTTELLAir,  or  CH1.T£LAIH|  sh&T-l&N' 
(Pr.  chatelain,  OF.  castellain,  chastelain,  from 
Med.  Lat.  c€Mtellanus,  from  castellumf  castle, 
dim.  of  oastrunif  camp) .  In  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
keeper  of  a  castle  or  burg.  The  office  and  the 
rank  of  the  castellan  varied  in  different  coun- 
tries. In  France  and  Flanders  the  title  'castellan' 
belonged  to  the  holders  of  certain  demesnes,  and 
was  next  in  order  of  rank  to  that  of  a  bailiff. 
In  the  later  Middle  Ages  it  applied  to  a  lord 
having  a  castle  and  a  fief  with  feudal  jurisdic- 
tion. In  Germany  the  castellan  had  the  juris- 
diction of  a  burgrave  (q.v.).  In  the  Kingdom  of 
Poland  voe  castellans  were  part  of  the  Senate  or 
superior  legislative  chamber.  The  castellan  of 
Cracow  was  considered  higher  in  rank  than  a 
palatine. 

CA8TBIXANETA,  kAs-terU-nft'tA.  An  epis- 
copal city  in  south  Italy,  24  miles  northwest  of 
Taranto  (Map:  Italy,  M  7).  It  has  a  cathedral 
and  several  convents,  and  is  a  local  market  for 
fmit,  olives,  wool,  and  cotton.  Population,  in 
1881  (commune),  9000;  in  1901,  10,196. 

CASTEIiLAKOS,  kas'tA-ly&^n6s,  Juan  de.  A 
Spanish  priest  and  poet,  bom  in  Seville  about 
the  middle  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  His  prin- 
cipal claim  to  consideration  is  a  poem,  EUsgias 
jd«  varones  ilustres  de  las  Indias,  which  gives 
a  valuable  historical  account  of  the  adventures 
of  Columbus,  Bobadilla,  and  Aguirre.  It  was 
published  in  1589.  Afterwards  a  second  part 
and  a  third  were  added  ( 1847-50) . 

GA8TEIXI,  kkB-UVU,  Iqnaz  Franz  (1781- 
18(S2).  An  Austrian  poet.  He  was  bom  in 
Vienna,  whence  he  was  oanished  by  Napoleon  I. 
because  of  the  patriotic  military  songs  composed 
by  him,  one  of  which,  Kriegalied  fUr  die  oater- 
reiehi§ehe  Armee,  attained  a  wide  popularity. 
The  anooets  achieved  with  his  opera,  Die  Schtcei- 
zerfamUie,  which  was  set  to  music  by  Weigl, 
obtained  for  him  an  appointment  as  Court  poet 


at  the  KAmtnerthor  Theater.  He  was  a  typical 
representative  of  the  jovial  humor  of  the  Vien- 
nese, as  exemplified  in  hi«  Oedichte  in  nieder- 
dsterreichiacher  Mundart  (1828).  He  wrote  more 
than  200  plays,  principally  translations  and  adap- 
tations from  the  French.  His  collection  of  more 
than  12,000  plays,  many  portraits  of  celebrities, 
and  a  file  of  the  play  bills  of  the  Viennese  theatres 
from  IGOO  to  1862,  is  now  in  the  Imperial  Library 
in  Vienna.  His  last  publication  was  his  Memairen 
meines  Tjebena  (4  vols.,  1861-62). 

CASTELLO,  kfts-t6l16,  Giovanni  Battista 
(c.  1500-70).  An  Italian  painter  and  architect. 
He  was  sumamed  II  Bergamasco  by  Philip  IL, 
who,  in  1567,  called  him  to  Spain  to  aid  in  the 
restoration  of  the  AlcAzar  in  Madrid  and  the 
building  of  the  Escurial,  the  fine  stairway  of 
honor  in  which  was  designed  by  him. 

CASTELLO,  Valerio  (1625-59).  An  Italian 
painter,  bom  in  Genoa.  He  was  the  son  of 
Bernardo  Castilli,  or  Castello  (1557-1629),  an 
excellent  historical  and  portrait  painter.  Yoimg 
Castello  studied  under  Fiasella,  and  afterwards 
in  Milan  and  Palma.  He  is  noted  for  his  battle 
pictures.  Among  these  are  two  different  treat- 
ments of  the  **Rape  of  the  Sabines."  One  is  in 
the  Palazzo  Brignole,  Genoa,  and  the  other  in 
Florence.  There  are  some  frescoes  by  him  in  the 
Church  of  Saint  Martha,  CJenoa. 

CASTELLO  BBANCO,  brUo^ft  (anc.  Caatra- 
leucua).  The  capital  of  a  district  and  an  episco- 
pal see  in  the  Province  of  Beira,  Portugal,  44 
miles  northeast  of  Abrantes  (Map:  Portugal, 
B  3).  It  is  built  on  a  hill  crowned  by  a  castle, 
is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  has  a  cathedral  and 
college.  It  has  manufactures  of  cloth,  and  marble 
is  quarried.    Population,  in  1899,  7500. 

CASTELLdN  DE  LA  PLANA,  kH'stA  lydn^ 
d&  1&  pWnk  (Sp.,  Castle  of  the  Plain).  A  town 
of  Spain,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  about  2^  miles 
from  the  Mediterranean,  ^nd  40  miles  north - 
northeast  of  Valencia  (Map:  Spain,  £  3).  A 
magnificent  aqueduct  supplies  the  means  of  irri- 
gation. Castell6n  de  la  Plana  is,  for  the  most 
part,  regularly  and  well  built,  and  has  a  pre- 
tentious town  hall  and  an  octagonal  bell-tower, 
260  feet  high.  The  Church  of  La  Sangre  contains 
fine  examples  of  the  works  of  Francisco  Ribalta, 
the  celebrated  Spanish  painter,  who  was  a  native 
of  Castell6n  de  la  Plana.  The  town  has  manu- 
factures of  linen,  woolen,  sail-cloth,  paper, 
earthenware,  and  firearms,  also  brandy  distil- 
leries, and  considerable  trade.  Population,  in 
1900,  29,966.  Castell6n  de  la  Plana,  in  earlier 
times,  occupied  an  elevation  a  short  distance  to 
the  north  of  the  present  site,  where  ruins  are 
still  extant,  but  in  1233  was  moved  to  the  plain 
by  Jaime  I.  In  1837  the  Carlists,  commanded 
by  Don  Carlos  in  person,  made  an  unsuccessful 
attack  on  the  town. 

CASTELNAITy  kft'stel-ny,  Francis,  Count  de 
(1812-80).  A  French  traveler  and  naturalist. 
He  traveled  through  North  America  (1837-41)  ; 
was  chief  of  a  French  Government  scientific  ex- 
pedition to  South  America  (1843-47),  and  after- 
wards held  several  consulships.  He  published 
Expedition  dana  lea  partiea  centralea  de  VAmi' 
rique  du  8ud  (1850-61). 

CASTELNAir,  Michael  de,  Sieur  de  la  Man- 
vissi^re  (1520-92).  A  French  soldier  and  diplo- 
mat.    He    WAS    thoroughly    educated,    traveled 
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widely,  and  saw  active  service  with  the  French 
army  in  Italy,  where  his  courage  and  ability 
secured  for  lum  the  friendship  and  patronage 
of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine.  In  1557  he  received 
a  command  in  the  navy,  but  soon  rejoined  the 
French  ,^army  in  Picardy.  He  was  the  bearer 
of  messages  from  the  Dauphin  (afterwards  Fran- 
cis II.)  to  his  betrothed,  Mary  Stuart,  and  after 
the  death  of  Francis  accompanied  the  Queen  to 
Scotland.  In  1562  he  returned  to  France  in  con- 
sequence of  the  civil  war,  and  served  against  the 
Huguenots  in  Brittany.  Within  the  next  ten 
years  he  was  employed  on  important  missi(ms  to 
Elizabeth  of  England  and  to  the  Duke  of  Alva. 
After  the  battle  of  Saint-Denis  (1567),  he  was 
sent  to  Germany  to  solicit  aid  against  the 
Huguenots,  and  on  his  return  was  made  Governor 
of  Saint-Dizier.  From  1574  to  1584  he  was  am- 
bassador at  the  English  Court,  and  in  this  office 
attempted  to  effect  a  marriage  between  Eliza- 
beth and  the  Due  d'Alencon.  On  returning  to 
France  he  fell  out  of  favor  with  the  League,  lost 
his  governorship  of  Saint-Dizier,  and  was  re- 
duced almost  to  destitution;  but  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry  IV.  he  was  again  intrusted  with 
■several  important  missions.  The  M^oirea  of 
Castelnau,  published  in  1621,  are  accurate  and 
impartial. 

CASTELNAUDABY,  kA'st6l'n6'dA'r^.  A 
town  in  the  Department  of  Aude,  France,  22  miles 
north-northwest  of  Carcassonne,  situated  on  a 
declivity,  skirted  at  the  base  by  the  Canal  du 
Midi,  which  here  expands  into  a  basin,  and  serves 
as  a  harbor  (Map:  France,  J  8).  It  has  manu- 
factures of  woolen  and  silk  fabrics,  and  earthen- 
ware, and  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  grain, 
wool,  and  flour.  Population,  in  1901,  of  town, 
6683 ;  of  commune,  9397.  It  suffered  severely  in 
the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  and  was,  in 
1212,  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  Simon  de 
Montfort  and  Raymond,  Count  of  Toulouse. 

CASTBLinJOVO,  kas't€l-nw(/v6,  Enbico 
(1839 — ).  An  Italian  novelist.  He  was  bom 
in  Florence,  and  was  educated  in  Venice.  In 
1870  he  edited  the  journal  La  Stampa,  and  in 
1872  he  became  professor  of  the  school  of 
iiommerce  in  Venice.  In  the  same  year  he  pub- 
lished his  Racconti  e  hozzetii,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  first  novel,  II  quademo  della  zia, 
both  of  which  works  became  very  popular. 
Among  his  other  publications  may  be  mentioned: 
La  caaa  Manca  (1873);  La  conteaaina  (1881); 
and  Due  convenzioni   (1885). 

CASTEL  -  SABBASnr,  Wst&V  s&'r&'sftN' 
(from  Caatel-aur'Azirif  the  Latin  Caatrum  Cerru- 
cium).  The  capital  of  an  arrondissement  in  the 
Department  of  Tam-et-CJaronne,  France,  on  the 
Garonne,  12  miles  northwest  of  Montauban  (Map: 
France,  G  7 ) .  It  has  ruins  of  a  castle  of  doubt- 
ful Saracenic  origin,  and  the  Church  of  Saint 
Sauveur's  is  an  interesting  Twelfth  to  Fifteenth 
Century  structure.  Manufactures  of  serge,  linen, 
hosiery,  and  hats,  and  an  agricultural  trsule  are 
carried  on.  Population,  in  1901,  of  town,  3394; 
of  commime,  7858. 

CASTELTEmmn,  kft'stel-ter^m^ne  (ancient 
Camiciance  AgtuB),  A  town  in  the  Province  of 
Girgenti,  Sicily,  Italy,  23  miles  southwest  of  Cal- 
taniBsetta  (Map:  Italy,  H  10).  It  is  noted 
for  its  extensive  mines  of  rock  salt  and  sulphur. 
Population,  of  commune,  in  1901,  13,022. 


CASTELVETBAKO,  k&'st«l-v&-tra^n6  (SidL 
Caateddu  Vetrano),  A  town  in  the  Province  ot 
Trapani,  Sicily,  Italy,  20  miles  southeast  of  Mar- 
sala (Map:  Italy,  G  10).  It  has  an  interesting  old 
castle,  some  fine  churches  and  convents,  and  a 
grammar  school,  in  which  is  located  the  muni- 
cipal museum  of  antic^uities,  many  of  whose  ob- 
jects were  found  at  Selinus,  in  the  vicinity.  Grape- 
vines, olives,  and  rice  are  extensively  cultivated 
and  good  wine  is  manufactured.  There  are  also 
manufactures  of  coral  and  alabaster  articles. 
Population,  in  1901,  24,510. 

CASTI,  ka'st*,  Giovanni  Battista  (1721- 
1803).  An  Italian  poet,  who  early  took  orders, 
and  for  a  time  taught  literature  in  the  Seminary 
of  Acquapendente  and  at  Montefiascone.  Later  he 
went  to  Vienna  and  entered  the  service  of  Joseph 
II.  In  company  of  the  son  of  Minister  Kaunitz, 
he  visited  the  (Jourts  of  Saint  Petersburg,  Berlin, 
and  other  European  cities,  and  on  his  return  was 
appointed  Court  poet.  On  the  death  of  Joseph 
II.,  Casti  returned  to  Florence,  and  later  made 
his  home  in  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1803.  His 
most  famous  work  is  a  collection  of  clever  but 
rather  licentious  Novelle  galanti  in  ottave  rime 
(1793),  and  OH  animali  parlanii  (1802),  a  live- 
ly and  amusing  political  satire.  He  also  wrot6 
numerous  comic  operas,  for  two  of  which  Patsi- 
ello  composed  the  music. 

CASTIGLIONE,  ka'st^-ly^nft.  A  city  in 
Sicily  on  Uie  north  slope  of  Mount  Etna,  2035 
feet  above  the  sea  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Al- 
cantara (Map:  Italy,  Sicily,  K  10).  It  has  a 
castle,  and  is  a  local  market  for  wine,  olives,  and 
the  best  hazelnuts  in  Sicily.  Population  (com- 
mime), in  1881,  9473;  in  1901,  12,998. 

CA8TIGLI0HE,  Baldassabb,  Count  (1478- 
1529).  An  Italian  author  and  statesman.  He 
was  born  at  Casanatico,  Duchy  of  Mantua, 
and  studied  in  Milan.  His  many  talents,  wide 
knowledge,  and  polished  manners  made  him  a 
favorite  of  Guidobaldo  di  Montefeltro,  Duke  of 
Urbino,  a  great  patron  of  literature,  \vho  enter- 
tained him  at  his  Onirt,  together  with  other  dis- 
tinguished men  of  letters.  He  was  sent  by  the 
Duke  as  envoy  to  Henry  VII.  of  England,  to  re- 
ceive the  Garter  conferred  upon  his  patron,  and 
later  represented  the  Duke's  successor  at  the 
Papal  Court,  and  in  Spain,  where  in  the  last  years 
of  his  life  he  became  naturalized  and  was  made 
Bishop  of  Avila.  He  died  in  Toledo,  February  7, 
1529,  broken-hearted,  it  is  said,  because  Clement 
VII.  unjustly  accused  him  of  treachery.  Casti- 
glione's  chief  work  is  his  famous  Libro  del  carte- 
giano  (Venice,  1528;  latest  edition,  with  full  com- 
mentary by  V.  Cian,  Florence,  1894),  a  manual 
for  courtiers,  notable  for  its  finished  style  and 
for  the  high  ideals  which  it  sets  forth  as  consti- 
tuting the  perfect  courtier.  This  work,  which 
is  in  four  parts,  and  occupied  the  author's  at- 
tention for  upward  of  eight  years,  is  cast  in  the 
form  of  a  series  of  imaginary  dialogues  between 
the  various  men  of  distinction  and  noble  ladies 
who  met  at  the  Court  of  Urbino,  and  diaeiiased 
a  wide  variety  of  subjects,  ranging  all  the  way 
from  art  and  literature  to  womanly  virtue  and 
platonic  love.  The  volume  was  one  of  the  most 
widely  popular  books  of  the  period,  both  in  Italy 
and  elsewhere,  formed  the  basis  of  Basoan's  fa- 
mous 'golden  translation'  into  Spanidi,  and  was 
pronounced  by  Dr.  Johnson  ''the  beet  book  th^t 
ever  was  written  upon  good  breedtng.**     Gas- 
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tjglione's  Lettere  (2  vols.,  Padua,  1769-71)  con- 
tain interesting  contributions  to  the  political 
and  literary  history  of  his  time.  Many  distin- 
guished Italians  united  in  perpetuating  his 
memory — ^Baphael  in  a  portrait,  and  Tasso  in 
a  sonnet,  while  Giulio  Romano  designed  the 
monument  in  Padua,  for  which  Bembo  provided 
the  epitaph.  Consult  Martinati,  Notizie  atorico- 
hiografiche  iniomo  al  conte  Baldassare  Casti- 
glione  (Florence,  1891). 

CASTIOLIONE,  Cablo  Ottavio,  Count 
(17H4-1849).  An  Italian  philologist,  bom  in 
Milan.  At  an  early  period  he  displayed  a  pre- 
dilection for  antiquarian  studies,  more  par- 
,  ticularly  numismatics.  When  only  24  years 
of  age,  he  published  a  description  of  -the  Kufic 
coins  in  the  cabinet  of  Brera,  in  Milan,  under  the 
title,  Monete  cufiche  del  fnuaeo  di  Milano  (Milan, 
1819),  which  showed  a  great  knowled^  of 
Oriental  languages  and  history.  Castighone's 
principal  work  in  the  sphere  of  Oriental  litera- 
ture is  his  M&moire  g^ographique  et  numisma- 
tiqtte  sur  la  partie  orientale  de  la  Barbarie  ap^ 
peUe  Afrikia  par  lea  Arabea,  auivi  de  recherchea 
sur  lea  Berh^rea  atUmtiquea  (Milan,  1826),  in 
which  he  seeks  to  ascertain  the  origin  and  the 
history  of  the  towns  in  Barbary  whose  names 
ate  found  on  Arabic  coins.  Outside  of  Italy,  Cas- 
tiglione  is  perhaps  l)est  known  by  his  edition  of 
some  fragments  of  the  Mceso-Grothic  translation 
of  the  Bible  by  Ulfilas  (q.v.),  which  had  been 
discovered,  in  1817,  by  Cardinal  Mai  among 
the  palimpsests  of  the  Ambrosian  Library.  At 
first  he  published  some  specimens  in  conjunction 
with  Mai,  but  in  1829,  1834,  1835,  and  1839, 
appeared  a  variety  of  fragments  of  the  Pauline 
epibtles,  edited  by  himself,  and  enriched  with 
valuable  disquisitions,  commentaries,  and  glos- 
saries. He  died  in  (j^enoa,  April  10,  1849.  For 
his  life,  consult  Biondelli   (Milan,  1856). 

CA8TIOU0NB,  Giovaiti^i  Benedetto  ( 1616- 
70).  An  Italian  painter  and  etcher,  bom  in 
Onoa.  He  is  called  11  Grecchetto'  (the  little 
Greek).  He  was  the  pupil  of  Paggi,  and  then  of 
Andrea  de*  Ferrari,  and  possibly  of  Van  Dyck. 
About  1654  he  became  Court  painter  to  Duke 
Charles  I.  of  Mantua.  He  painted  some  portraits 
and  historical  pictures,  but  his  best  works  are 
"Animals  Entering  the  Ark"  and  "The  Creation." 
There  is  also  a  fine  "Nativity"  by  him  in  Genoa. 
He  left  more  than  seventy  etchings  of  much 
cleverness  and  spirit.  His  brother,  Salvatore, 
and  his .  son,  Francesco,  were  his  pupils  and 
imitators. 

CASTIGUOXrE  BELLE  STIVIEBE,  d$K- 
la  st^vyfi'rA.  A  town  in  northern  Italy,  6  miles 
south  of  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Garda  (Map: 
Italy,  E  2).  It  is  connected  by  street  railway 
with  Brescia  and  Mantua,  has  two  churches,  a 
technical  school,  and  a  castle.  Its  chief  industry 
is  silk-spinning.  It  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Visconti  of  Milan  in  1339,  and  being  ac- 
-quired  in  1404  by  a  branch  of  the  Gonzaga  fam- 
ily, was  the  capital  of  an  independent  princi- 
pality which  Austria  absorbed  by  purchase  in 
1773.  On  August  5,  1796,  Napoleon  defeated  the 
Austrians  under  Wurmser  here,  and  because  of 
the  victory  Marshal  Augereau  (q.v.)  received 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Castiglione.  Population 
(commune),  in  1881,  5000;  in  1901,  5967. 

CAffTILE,   kft-st^K    (Sp.   Caatilla,  from  caa- 
iiUo,  castle,  from  Lat.  caatellumf  fort,  on  account 
Vol.  IV.— 20. 


of  the  numerous  castles  erected  on  the  fron* 
tiers).  A  former  kingdom  of  Spain,  occupying 
an  area  of  about  53,500  square  miles  in  the 
central  part  of  the  peninsula  (about  one-fourth 
of  the  kingdom),  and  divided  into  the  two 
old  provinces  of  Old  Castile,  or  Caatilla  la 
Vieja^  and  New  Castile,  or  Caatilla  la  Nueva, 
The  former  occupies  the  northern  part  and 
forms  an  elevated  plateau,  with  an  average 
elevation  of  about  2500  feet.  It  is  walled  in  on  all 
sides — on  the  north  by  the  highest  masses  of 
the  Cantabrian  mountains,  which  separate  it 
from  the  Basque  provinces  and  Asturias;  on  the 
south  by  the  nigh  ridge  forming  the  watershed 
between  the  Duero  and  the  Tagus;  while  the 
Sierras  de  Ocej6n,  de  Urbi6n,  and  Moncayo,  and 
the  heights  of  Leon  and  Tras-os-Montes  bound  it 
on  the  east  and  west.  The  high  plateau  of  Old 
Castile  is  but  scantily  watered,  and  its  natural 
characteristics  are  far  from  inviting.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Duero  and  its  tributaries,  which 
are  generally  shallow  during  the  summer.  In 
many  parts  nothing  is  presented  to  the  eye  but 
a  wide,  almost  treeless  waste  of  land,  unre- 
freshed  by  streams,  in  some  parts  monotonously 
covered  with  stunted  grasses,  and  in  others  al- 
most destitute  of  vegetation.  The  traveler  may 
walk  many  miles  without  finding  a  village  or 
even  a  solitary  farmhouse.  Not  all  of  Old  Castile 
is,  however,  an  arid  desert.  In  the  southern 
part  are  found  fertile  tracts  which  yield  fine 
grain,  and  even  the  olive  can  be  cultivated  under 
favorable  climatic  conditions.  Iron  and  other 
minerals  exist  in  plenty,  but  are  not  worked  to 
any  great  extent,  the  chief  industries  being 
stock-breeding  and  cotton  and  linen  weaving. 

New  Castile  constitutes  the  southern  part  of 
Castile,  and  includes  the  Moorish  Kingdom  of 
Toledo.  It  lies  between  Aragon  and  Valencia  on 
the  east  and  Estremadura  on  the  west,  and  has 
Murcia  and  Cindaluria  on  the  south.  It  belongs 
to  the  basins  of  the  Tagus,  Guadiana,  and  J(!icar. 
It  has  a  less  elevated  surface,  but  in  many 
other  respects  is  not  unlike  Old  Castile.  It 
is  mostlv  sterile  in  the  more  elevated  parts, 
such  as  the  elevated  plateau  of  Madrid  or  Toledo, 
but  very  fertile  in  the  deep  river  valleys. 
Olives,  com,  pulse,  and  saffron  are  cultivated 
in  some  neighhorhoods,  but  more  attention  is 
paid  to  the  raising  of  domestic  animals.  In- 
dustry is  almost  entirely  restricted  to  manu- 
factures of  coarse  woolen  goods.  The  yield  of 
the  salt-mines  in  the  south  is  considerable,  and 
quicksilver,  especially  at  Almaden  (q.v.),  and 
iron,  are  plentiful.  The  commerce  is  insignificant 
and  is  greatly  impeded  by  the  lack  of  adequate 
transportation  facilities. 

Under  the  present  administrative  division  of 
Spain,  Old  Castile  is  divided  into  the  ei^ht 
provinces  of  Burgos,  Logrofio,  Santander,  Avila, 
•Segovia,  Soria,  Palencia,  and  Valladolid,  with  a 
total  population  of  1,764,440  in  1897.  Some 
authorities  include  also  the  provinces  of  Le6n, 
Zamora,  and  Salamanca  in  Old  Castile.  New 
Castile  is  divided  into  the  provinces  of  Madrid, 
Guadalajara,  Toledo,  Cuenca,  and  Ciudad  Real, 
and  had  a  total  population  of  1,853,314  in  1897. 
Besides  these  provinces,  the  principality  of  As- 
turias, and  the  districts  of  Estremadura,  Anda- 
lusia, Granada,  and  Murcia,  also  belonged  to 
the  crown  of  Castile. 

The  Kingdom  of  Castile  was  an  offshoot  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Le6n,  with  which  it  was  permanently 
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united  in  1230.  It  played  the  leading  part  in 
the  reconquest  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  from 
the  Mohammedans,  and  as  such  its  history  is  in- 
separably identified  with  that  of  Spain  (q.v.). 
Consult:  Ayala,  Crdnicaa  de  loa  Reyes  de  CaS' 
tilla  (2  vols.,  Madrid,  1779-80)  ;  and  Historia 
de  las  communidades  de  Costilla  (Madrid,  1897). 

CASTILHOy  k&st^y6,  Antonio  Feuciano 
(1800-75).  A  Portuguese  poet,  bom  in  Lisbon. 
Although  nearly  blind  from  his  sixth  year,  he 
became  well  known  for  his  learning.  He  pub- 
lished translations  of  the  Metamorphoses  of 
Ovid  (1841),  and  other  Latin  translations  and 
original  poems.  The  first  volume  which  attained 
success  was  Cartas  de  Echo  e  Narcisso  (1836). 
This  was  followed  by  the  Amore  Melancolia,  and 
Camoens  (1849). 

CA8TILLA,  kft-st^yft,  Ramon  (1797-1867). 
A  Peruvian  general  and  statesman.  He  entered 
the  Spanish  Army  in  1816,  but  five  years  later 
joined  the  revolt  against  Spanish  rule.  In  1830 
he  became  chief  of  staff  of  the  whole  army, 
with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  After  the 
treaty  with  the  President  of  Bolivia,  Castilla 
went  to  Chile,  and  in  1837  joined  the  Peruvians 
who  marched  against  Santa  Cruz,  the  President 
of  Bolivia.  When  the  Revolutionists  proclaimed 
Gamarra  President,  Castilla  was  made  Minister 
of  War.  In  1841  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Peruvian  force  that  invaded  Bolivia,  and  in 
1845  was  elected  President  of  Peru.  His  suc- 
cessor, Echenique,  became  unpopular,  and  Cas- 
tilla started  a  revolution,  overcame  Echenique, 
and  became,  in  1855,  sole  ruler  of  the  country. 
One  of  his  most  important  reforms  was  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery.  In  1858  he  was  reelected 
President,  and  in  1860  proclaimed  a  new  con- 
stitution which  granted  universal  suffrage  and 
prohibited  the  exercise  of  any  religion  except 
the  Roman  Catholic. 

CASTILLEJO,  ka'stft-lya'Hd,  Cbi8t6val  de 
(c.1494-1556).  A  Spanish  poet,  bom  at  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  Salamanca.  He  was  early  attached  as 
a  page  to  the  person  of  the  Infante  Fernando, 
younger  brother  of  Charles  V.,  and  subsequently 
Emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  as  Ferdi- 
nand I.  He  was  later  appointed  secretary  to  that 
prince,  and  resided  chiefly  in  Vienna.  His  come- 
dies have  entirely  disappeared,  but  his  poems  sur- 
vive in  the  editions  of  1573,  1598,  1600,  and 
others.  In  these  three  books,  the  latter  part  of 
the  third  of  which  is  devoted  to  religious  verse, 
he  displays  a  spontaneous  gayety  of  mind  and 
facility  of  execution.  He  adhered  to  the  tradi- 
tional native  forms,  and  stoutly  resisted  Boscfln, 
Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  and  all  the  remaining  inno- 
vators who  sought  to  introduce  into  Spanish 
literature  the  sonnet,  the  ferza  rtma,  the  can- 
zone, and  other  Italian  measures.  His  opposi- 
tion was  in  part  indirect,  through  improvement 
upon  the  old  Castilian  masters,  and  in  part 
direct,  as  expressed  in  a  satire  against  the 
new  school  and  the  sneers  of  'Petrarquistas.'  He 
wrote  many  successful  ballads,  and  a  Dialogue 
icith  His  Pen,  often  referred  to  for  its  sprightly 
wit. 

CASTILLO.    See  CAnovas  del  Castillo. 

CASTILLO,  kA-8t^y6,  Domingo  dex.  A 
Spanish  pilot,  one  of  the  first  European  party 
to  explore  the  Colorado  of  the  West,  in  1540. 
He  left  an  excellent  map  of  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 


fornia  and   the  lower  course  of  the   Colorado. 
See  Alabc6n,  Hebnai^k)  de. 

CASTILLOK,  k&'st^'ydN^  A  town  in  the 
Department  of  Gironde,  France,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Dordogne,  26  miles  east  of  Bordeaux 
(Map:  France,  H9).  It  is  celebrated  as  the 
scene  of  the  battle  (July  17,  1453)  between  the 
forces  of  the  English  and  the  French,  in  which 
the  former  were  defeated  and  their  leader,  Tal- 
bot, was  slain.  The  battle  led  to  the  speedy 
leoccupation  by  Charles  VII.  of  all  the  territory 
held  by  the  English  except  Calais.  Population^ 
in  1901,  of  town,  2891 ;  of  commime,  3253. 

CASTINEy  kfts-tSn^  A  town  and  port  ot 
entry  in  Hancock  County,  Maine,  on  Penobscot 
Bay,  36  miles  below  Bangor  (Map:  Maine,  F  7). 
It  has  a  good  harbor  and  steamship  connections,, 
and  some  reputation  as  a  summer  resort.  The 
chief  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  cordage,  fish- 
lines,  etc.  Castine  has  a  town  library  and  a  cus- 
tom-house, and  is  the  seat  of  a  State  normal 
school.  The  government  is  administered  by  town 
meetings,  held  annually,  or  as  often  as  required. 
Population,  in  1890,  987;  in  1900,  925.  Here, 
in  1667,  Baron  de  Castine  established  a  small 
French  colony,  which,  however,  was  soon  aban- 
doned. The  English  made  the  first  permanent 
settlement  in  1760.  Consult  Wheeler,  History 
of  Castine,  Penobscot,  and  BrooksvUle  (Bangor» 
1875). 

CASTING.    See  Flt-Castino. 

CASTIHGi  Metal.    See  Foundinq. 

CASTING  OUT  NINES.    See  Checkikg. 

CASTING  VOTE.  The  vote  of  the  presiding 
officer  of  a  meeting  in  the  case  of  an  equality 
or  tie  vote.  Whether  such  officer  has  the  right 
to  vote  at  all,  or  whether  his  right  is  limited 
to  a  casting-vote,  or  whether,  having  the  right 
to  vote  with  the  others,  he  may  thereafter  give 
a  casting  vote,  is  determined  by  the  rules  gov- 
erning the  particular  assemblage.  The  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Lords  votes  with  the  other  mem- 
bers, but  has  no  casting  vote ;  while  the  Speaker 
of  the  Commons  votes  only  when  there  is  a  tie. 
By  the  American  Constitution,  the  Vice-President 
is  president  of  the  Senate,  but  has  no  vote  ex- 
cept in  case  of  a  tie  (Art.  I.,  Sec.  3).  State 
constitutions  contain  similar  provisions  relating 
to  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  The  Speaker  of  thS 
Federal  House  of  Representatives  is  chosen  from 
among  its  members,  and  in  some  cases  has  the 
right  of  a  double  vote.  In  State  legislatures  the 
usage  varies,  the  Speaker  of  the  Lower  House 
being  limited,  not  infrequently,  to  a  single  vote 
whicn  must  be  given  with  the  votes  of  the  other 
members.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the  pre- 
siding officer  at  a  meeting  of  a  corporation,  un- 
less the  charter  expressly  gives  him  the  addi- 
tional right  of  a  casting  vote.  See  Pabliamex- 
TARY  Law,  and  the  authorities  there  cited. 

CAST  IBON.  See  Ibon  and  Steel;  Found- 
ing. 

CASTLE  (Lat.  castellum,  a  fort).  The  medi- 
aeval castle  was  of  double  descent,  on  the  one  side 
from  the  Greek  acropolis  (q.v.),  the  Roman  Capi- 
tol (q.v.),  and  the  citadel  (q.v.)  of  the  Byzantines 
and  Goths;  and  on  the  other  from  the  Roman 
camp  or  fort,  and  the  Romano- Prankish  villa— 
the  earliest  feudal  fief.  (A  general  treatment  of 
this  subject  will  be  found  under  Military  Abchi* 
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TEUTUKE.)  The  principal  groups  of  such  monu- 
ments are  in  Normandy  and  England;  in  north- 
em  France;  along  the  Rhine;  in  northern  Italy 
and  the  Roman  province ;  and  in  a  large  part  /)f 
the  East,  in  a  series  belonging  both  to  the 
Byzantine  and  Mohammedan  Middle  Ages. 

Castles  differ  from  forts  in  being  primarily 
the  permanent  residence  of  a  feudal  lord  his 
family  and  dependents,  instead  of  merely  a 
stronghold  occupied  by  a  garrison.  They  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes:  castles  built  for  the 
defense  of  cities  and  subordinate  to  them— as  at 
Carcassonne ;  and  castles  either  entirely  indepen- 
dent or  connected  with  towns  of  little  importance 
which  often  grew  up  around  them.  The  class 
of  independent  castles  is  the  most  numerous  and 
most  characteristic  of  the  times;  it  is,  in  facty 
the  great  outward  sign  of  feudalism.  They  will, 
therefore,  be  here  treated  almost  exclusively. 

Castle  architecture  ran  its  course  from  the 
Tenth  to  the  Fifteenth  Century,  and  is  repre- 
sentative of  a  large  part  of  the  life  of  the  times. 
In  the  Orient  it  may  be  studied  in  three  princi- 
pal classes — Byzantine  castles,  Mohammedan 
castles,  castles  of  the  Crusaders.  In  the  West 
its  natural  divisions  are  rather  chronological — 
pre-Norman,  Norman,  Crusading,  Feudal,  and 
Palatial  Chateau  periods.  As  a  class,  castles  are 
even  more  important  for  what  they  represent  than 
for  what  they  are.  In  the  form  with  which  we 
are  most  familiar  they  are  the  creation  of  the 
nations  of  the  North,  under  early  influences, 
typifying  at  first  the  stern,  self-reliant  individu- 
alism of  feudal  society,  its  absorption  in  one 
idea,  self-sacrifice  and  isolation,  and  the  foster- 
ing of  strong  men.  In  studying  its  history  we 
can  trace  the  gradual  softening  of  these  ideals 
until  the  self-indulgent  life  of  the  Renaissance 
ch&teau  is  finally  reached.  But  the  Border  Wars 
of  Scotland,  the  feuds  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion 
and  Philip  Augustus,  the  Barons  and  Magna 
Charta,  and  such  events  and  atmospheres  are  not 
the  only  kind  illustrated.  The  border  wars  of 
the  Byzantine  emperors  and  the  Mohammedan 
emirs,  the  struggles  of  the  Knights  Templars  and 
those  of  Saint  John,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Old 
Man  of  the  Mountain  and  his  Assassins,  also  in 
their  history  crystallize  around  great  castles  in 
the  East. 

A  word  of  explanation  as  to  their  origin.  In 
the  north  of  Europe,  where  wood  prevailed  in 
place  of  stone,  the  old  Roman  castella  or  detached 
military  posts  were  often  at  first  used,  reinforced 
by  palisades  and  wooden  towers.  The  Prankish 
fortified  villa  was  a  quadrangle  like  a  Roman 
camp,  surrounded  by  ditch  and  palisade  and 
having  a  mound  in  its  centre  as  a  final  place  of 
defense,  surrounded  by  a  trench  and  topped  by  a 
circular  or  polygonal  wooden  donjon  or  keep 
from  10  to  30  meters  in  diameter  and  3  to  13 
meters  high.  This  was  the  pre-Norman  castle  of 
the  north  (e.g.  at  Sainte-Eulalie  d'Ambar^s  and 
at  Freidberg) .  Sometimes  the  circular  form  was 
preferred  for  the  outer  works,  as  in  the  Pipin 
Burg  near  I^hr  (Germany).  Such  works  have 
of  course  left  few  traces,  except  of  the  roughest 
ground  plan  of  their  earthworks.  When  the 
Normans  settled  down  in  the  north  of  France  in 
the  Tenth  Century,  they  began  to  build  castles 
of  a  new  type :  their  keeps,  instead  of  being  in  the 
centre  of  a  rectangular  inclosure,  were  at  one  of 
its  edges,  so  that  direct  communication  with  the 
crater  country  could  still  be  had  in  case  the  outer 


palisades  were  captured.  The  materials  re- 
mained at  first  the  same — earthworks  with  pali- 
sades and  a  bank;  then  an  earthen  motte  or 
mound,  and  wooden  towers  at  the  highest  point. 
It  was  with  such  castles  that  the  Norman  chiefs 
repelled  the  Himgarian  hordes  during  the  Tenth 
Century  and  kept  the  river  courses  open  for  their 
raids.  They  took  advanta^,  however,  of  the 
natural  strength  of  localities  better  than  the 
Franks,  who,  like  the  Romans,  had  built  usually 
on  the  plain.  The  Norman  castles  in  France  and 
England  even  for  a  generation  after  the  Conouest 
were  of  this  kind;  for  example,  at  Builtn  in 
South  Wales,  Longtown,  and  Kilpeck  in  Here- 
fordshire. The  first  advance  was  made  late  in 
the  Eleventh  CJentury,  by  building  the  keep  or 
donjon  of  stone-masoniy  instead  of  earth,  and 
immeasurably  increasing  its  importance  in  rela- 
tion to  the  outer  line  of  earthworks.  The  keep  at 
Mailing  in  Kent,  and  London's  famous  keep,  the 
White  Tower,  are  survivals  of  this  stage,  which 
lasted,  for  the  majority  of  castles,  well  into  the 
Twelfth  Century.  England  was  covered  with 
them;  they  were  the  principal  means  of  firmly 
establishing  the  Norman  yoke.  Thirty  went  up 
under  William  the  Conqueror;  many  more  under 
his  sons,  and  under  Stephen  (1135-54)  1115 
were  built.  Meanwhile  a  great  innovation  had 
begun,  as  usual  not  in  England,  but  on  the  Conti- 
nent. Earthworks  were  discarded  altogether 
and  a  complex  system  of  stone-wall  defenses  was 
connected  with  the  stone  keep.  It  is  at  Arques, 
in  Normandy,  that  William,  uncle  of  Duke  Wil- 
liam, erected  on  a  strong  rocky  promontory  an 
epoch-making  ca^tle^  with  a  square  donjon  at  the 
upper  end  and  with  the  entrance  at  the  lower 
end  protected  by  a  double  gate,  two  flanking 
round  towers,  and  advanced  earthworks.  The  in- 
terior had  two  courts  or  bailies — lower  and  up- 
per— separated  by  a  palisade.  The  circuit  of 
walls  was  defended  by  eleven  towers — all  but  two 
round.  The  donjon  was  against  the  outer  wall. 
The  natural  rise  toward  the  castle  was  defended 
by  a  palisade  in  front  of  a  'vallum' — called  a 
hailie,  in  its  primitive  senses-back  of  which  a 
wide  fosse  was  cut  in  the  soft  rock  from  the 
scarp  of  which  rose  the  castle  walls.  Along  tf^is 
scarp,  subterranean  corridors  were  cut  to  detect 
and  oppose  mining  approaches,  and  the  whole 
sub-structure  was  honeycombed  with  subter- 
ranean passages  for  sallies  and  intercommunica- 
tion between  the  various  parts.  But  Arques  re- 
maii^ed  for  a  century  a  great  exception  in  the 
importance  of  its  outer  circuit.  As  soon  as  the 
improved  methods  reached  England  many  castles 
were  rebuilt,  such  as  "Dover  and  Rochester  in 
Kent,  Newcastle  in  Northumberland,  Appleby 
and  Carlisle  in  Cumberland,  Brougham  in  West- 
moreland, Richmond  and  Conisborough  in  York- 
shire, Portchester  in  Hampshire,  Guildford  in 
Surrey,  Goodrich  in  Herefordshire,  Norwich  and 
Castle  Rising  in  Norfolk,  Hedingham  and  Col- 
chester in  Essex."  (Parker.)  They  vary  but 
slightly  in  plan,  the  keep  being  a  massive  square 
tower,  with  a  square  turret  projecting  from  each 
angle.  The  entrance  was  quite  high  up,  by  a 
temporary  wooden  staircase,  removed  in  time  of 
danger.  The  interior  was  often  divided  by  a 
vertical  wall  into  two  equal  sections  without 
communication  except  through  passages  cut  in 
the  upper  part  of  this  heavy  division-wall.  The 
stories  were  divided  by  wooden  floors;  very  sel- 
dom by  vaults.     These  keeps  were  small,  darkj 
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and  uncomfortable,  and  until  the  later  period 
-when  the  outer  defeBses  were  strengthened,  tliej 
not  infrequentlj  succumbed  to  famine  after  the 
outer  works  were  carried.  They  were,  however, 
uncomfortable  as  reaidenees.  This  tjpe,  whidi 
has  been  described  as  "a  strong  post  around  wfaic^ 
a  fortified  camp  was  traced,"  was  followed  in  Nor- 
mandy itself,  at  Chambois,  Falaise,  Nogent-le- 
Rotrou,  and  Le  Pin;  also  in  the  French  prov- 
inces under  Norman  influence,  as  at  Chauvigny, 
Locfaes,  Pouxanges,  Montrichard,  Montbazon, 
Beaugcncy,  etc  Often  the  keeps  of  such  castles 
were  supplemented  during  the  Twelfth  and  Thir- 
teenth centuries,  or  even  later,  by  stronger  outer 
lines  of  defense  than  was  customary  when  they 
were  first  built.  The  outer  walls  had  been  really 
only  for  the  protection  of  the  outbuildings  from 
itiarauders,  not  to  withstand  an  attack  in  force. 
Hitherto,  even  with  these  improvements,  the  cas- 
tles ci  this  type  were  incapable  of  offensive  de- 
fense and  became  thoroughly  insecure.  The  Cru- 
saders had  brou^t  experience  in  approaching  and 
attacking  fortifiieations  and  were  familiar  with 
advanced  methods  of  sapping  and  mining,  with 
hcAvy  machines  and  towers  or  belfries,  &rough 
contact  with  the  skilled  engineers  and  their  woiiu 
among  the  Byzantines  and  Mohammedans  of  the 
East.  A  revohiticm  took  place  in  the  plans  of 
£ur(^>ean  castles,  especially  in  France,  before  the 
close  of  the  Twelfth  Century.  It  is  connected, 
however,  more  with  royal  castles  built  for  na- 
tional purposes  with  all  the  resources  of  the 
State,  rather  than  with  the  private  efforts  of 
feudal  nobles.  This  movement  is  individualiaed 
first  at  La  Roeheguyon,  built  by  Philip  Augustus 
of  France,  and  then,  even  more  superbly,  by  its 
greater  rival  ChAteau  Craillard,  built  by  Richaid 
Cflpur  de  Lion,  ^ich  defended  all  Normandy 
against  France.  At  Giaillard  the  Eastern  methods 
of  flanking  constraetioBs,  by  which  an  aggresp 
sive  defense  covld  be  made,  was  first  carried 
out;  the  type  of  square  donjon,  whidi  enloveed 
ignorance  of  exterior  operations  and  was  weak 
for  defense  at  the  an^s,  was  abandoned  for  the 
circular  form;  in  fact,  curved  lines  were  every- 
where employed.  Another  important  innovation 
was  the  double  concentric  line  of  defense  of  the 
main  castle,  beside  the  keep.  This  central  fort 
had  a  strong,  irregularly  triangular  advanced 
fort  separated  from  it  by  a  trench,  and  with  its 
nose  toward  the  narrow  strip  of  land  that  was 
the  only  vulnerable  point  of  approach.  The 
river  Seine,  that  flowed  by  its  base,  and  by  a 
short  curve  there  formed  a  promontory,  was 
fortified  in  various  ways — by  a  fort  on  an  island 
defeating  a  bridge  with  a  barbican  at  one  end 
and  a  large  fortified  burg  at  the  other,  with 
another  farther  on,  all  near  the  water-level, 
while  above  it  a  triple  stockade  barred  the  river. 
The  whole  system  was,  perhaps,  the  most  per- 
fectly devised  of  the  feudal  age ;  in  it  everything 
was  sacrificed  to  military  eflSciency.  It  was  by 
such  works  that  the  quality  of  masonry  was  per- 
fected. Of  the  French  donjons,  or  keeps,  the 
most  important  of  this  period,  now  preserved, 
is  that  of  Loches,  still  over  30  meters  high. 
A  little  later  was  built  (1223-30)  the  famous 
castle  of  Coucy,  the  most  wonderful  of  mediaeval 
private  fortresses,  and  exhibiting  for  the  first 
time  the  tendency  to  unite  artistic  magnificence 
and  comfort  with  perfect  military  strength.  The 
new  principles  of  Gothic  architecture,  with  its 
mastery  of  vaulted  construction,  alone  made  this 


possible.  The  chapels,  haUa  of  the  knighta,  and 
halls  of  the  feudal  lords  became  structures  of 
great  sin  and  high  finish.  Such  were  the  old 
Louvre  of  Philip  Augustus,  the  chateaux  of 
Clisson  and  of  Angers,  and  other  royal  castles 
of  the  Thirteenth  Century.  Under  Oriental  in- 
fluence the  old  wooden  balconies  or  hurdles 
(hourda)  had  long  been  replaced  by  stone- 
vaulted  projections,  galleries,  and  bartizans 
imachicouliSf  eehanffettea) ,  thus  doin^  away  with 
the  main  defensive  weakness  of  earlier  castles. 
During  this  period  the  normal  form  and  division 
of  the  most  numerous  class  of  castle,  the  Norman- 
En^ish,  was  the  following:  A  ditch,  dike,  fosse, 
or  moat,  surrounding  the  circuit,  crossed  by  a 
bridge  defended  by  a  barbican  and  closed  by  a 
portcullis ;  then  the  outer  wall  or  curtain,  20  to 
25  feet  high,  ¥rith  its  towers  and  bastions,  its 
terraced  waUc  with  single  or  double  parapet; 
then  the  gate-house  flanked  with  towers,  leading 
into  the  outer  bailey  court  with  buildings  for 
feeding,  organizing,  and  lodging  the  garrison; 
then  a  secoi^  and  lugher  inner  line  of  defense  with 
its  fosse  and  gate-house,  within  which  is  a 
second  or  inner  baUey,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the 
keep  containing  hall,  chapel,  and  accommoda- 
tions for  the  suzerain  or  lord.  Under  the  Planta- 
genets  a  small  moimd,  called  cavalier,  was  often 
added.  At  this  time  in  England,  and  under  the 
Valois  in  France,  a  great  change  in  arrangement 
took  place,  characteristic  of  the  increasing  lux- 
ury of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  The  inner  court 
or  bailey,  instead  of  being  merely  a  part  of  the 
defensive  system  culminating  im  the  keep,  be- 
came a  centre  of  architectural  splendor  which 
now  showed  itself  for  the  flrst  time  on  the  ex- 
terior. This  culminated  in  such  famous  royal 
structures  as  Pierrefoads  and  La  Fert^Milon  in 
France,  and  in  such  private  castles  as  that  of 
Vitr^.  Prominent  En^ish  castles  were  Rochester, 
Windsor,  and  Alnwick. 

An  entirely  distinct  line  of  development  had 
been  meanwhile  in  progress  in  Italy,  where  it 
was  not  necessary,  as  in  the  north,  to  start  from 
nothing.  The  feudal  class  established  or  en- 
couraged by  the  Carlovingians  could  usually  for- 
tify tfcmselves  in  ancient  ruins  of  great  strength, 
and  they  had  before  them  Roman  and  Byzantine 
models  which  they  carefully  imitated.  The 
Tenth  Century  saw  the  founding  of  many  feudal 
houses;  and  the  great  monasteries  such  as  Farfa, 
Subiaco,  and  Monte  Cassino,  in  the  fortresses  by 
which  they  defended  their  possessions,  furnished 
models  to  the  barons.  The  Rconan  nobles  were 
among  the  earliest  to  develop  a  type  of  castle; 
families  like  the  Crescentii  and  Flerleoni,  and 
later  the  Vico,  Orsini,  Colonaa,  etc.,  erected 
strongholds  throughout  the  Roman  province  that 
far  surpassed  in  size  and  magnificence  any  of 
the  Norman  or  Rhenish  castles,  and  were 
equaled  only  by  the  French  and  English  castles 
of  the  Thirteenth  Century.  Such  were  Bor^etto 
and  Marozza.  The  dark,  narrow,  and  unlivable 
Norman  keeps  would  have  seemed  insufi&eient 
to  families  that  held  as  their  city  fortresses 
such  great  antique  buildings  as  the  Colosseum, 
the  Theatre  of  Marcellus,  the  Mausoleum  of 
Augustus  or  of  Hadrian,  and  the  Circus  Flami- 
nius.  Unfortunately,  nobody  has  ever  studied 
this  phase  of  Roman  architecture.  In  most  other 
parts  of  Italy  the  establishment  of  the  free 
commuues  led  to  the  destruction  of  such  eastka 
during  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  oenturiea,  mm 
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dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  the 
nobles  were  forced  to  come  to  the  cities  to  liye, 
abandoning  their  mountain  stron^olds.  This 
was  the  case  first  in  the  North  and  then  in  Tus- 
cany. Only  when  the  age  of  tyrants  set  in,  in 
the  Fourteenth  Century,  with  the  Scalas,  Vis- 
contis,  Sforzas,  Castracanis,  did  a  new  era  of 
feudal  castles  begin  in  the  north.  Still,  in  the 
extreme  north — in  Piedmont,  Savoy,  and  Upper 
Liombardy — there  had  been  great  feudal  strong- 
holds from  the  Tenth  Century  as  at  Bard  and 
Challant.  The  famous  castle  of  Canossa  where 
the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  made  his  submission  to 
Gregory  VII,  was  one  of  these.  Frederick  II., 
largely  through  the  Arab  engineers  he  em- 
ployed, introduced  the  advanced  Oriental  methods 
before  1250.  His  castles  at  Lucera,  Barletta, 
Castel  del  Monte,  and  elsewhere  were  worthy, 
in  size  and  magnificence,  of  their  northern  con- 
temporaries. His  French  successors,  the  House 
of  Anjou,  added  other  features  from  beyond  the 
Alps,  and  the  south  of  Italy  then  saw  the  greatest 
derelopment  of  military  architecture  in  the  penin- 
sula (Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  centuries).  Far- 
ther north  the  new  style  was  exemplified  in  such 
structures  as  the  castle  of  Caatracane  at  Avenza 
(1322) 

In  Germany  the  architecture  of  the  castle  had 
i«Biained  during  all  this  time  in  its  infancy.  It 
had  retained  the  earthwork  system  up  to  the 
T^velfth  Century  and  even  the  Thirteenth  Cen- 
tuzy,  as  at  AH-Stemberg  in  Westphalia  and  the 
Prnssian  castles  of  the  Knights  of  the  Cross. 
In  the  Twelfth  Century,  stonework  was  intro- 
dnoed  in  the  more  advanced  regions.  We  ad- 
mire the  pietoresque  ruins  of  t^  castles  along 
the  Rhine,  sudi  as  the  DrachenfeU,  Ockenlels, 
dhrenbreitstein,  Lahneck,  Rheinfels,  and  many 
more.  They  did  not  embody  any  ol  the  im- 
provements we  have  noticed.  Even  as  late  as  the 
Thirteenth  Century  the  German  castles  were  un- 
provided with  any  flanking  defenses  for  their 
outer  fortifications  and  they  kept  to  the  anti- 
quated type  of  square  donjon,  rectilinear  outer 
line  of  walls — in  short,  the  simply  passive  sys- 
tem of  the  Eleventh  Century — relying  <m  the 
natural  rocky  situation.  They  were  small,  pirat- 
ical eyries,  never  once  entering  the  same  class 
as  Chateau  Gaillard,  or  even  Arques.  Still, 
the  elaborate  network  of  these  forts,  their  group- 
ing to  protect  the  whole  Rhine  valley,  its  cities 
and  towns,  make  them  interesting  as  a  social  and 
political,  if  not  as  an  engineering  study.  Even 
socially,  however,  they  did  not  show  the  conces- 
sions to  comfort  and  magnificence  in  feudal  \ifh 
that  we  find  in  France,  although  it  is  stated  that 
over  350  feudal  castles  were  erected  under  the 
Hohenstaufens.  Typical  examples  are  the  two 
castles  at  RQdesheim,  with  three  superposed  ter- 
raees  but  without  wall-towers  or  advanced  works 
— ^with  a  typical  mota  in  stone — a  mere  trans- 
formation of  the  old  earthworks.  At  Egisheim 
the  keep  or  mota  is  a  regular  octagon  inscribed 
in  the  centre  of  a  larger  regular  octagonal  wall- 
cimiit — symmetrica],  but  absurdly  inadequate  in 
view  of  the  advances  made  in  contemporary 
modes  of  attack.  A  fuller  development  of  this 
«icheme  is  at  Steinsberg  (Twelfth  Centuiy) 
•with  triple  concentric  lines  of  walls.  There  are, 
however,  some  interesting  exceptions.  Salzburg, 
near  Neustadt  (Eleventh  and  Twdfth  centuries), 
bears  certain  resemblances  to  Arques,  with  its 
^itch  cut  along  the  crest  of  the  hill,  its  two  outer 


baileys  and  an  inner  one  with  a  small  keep;  the 
wall -towers,  however,  are  square.  Interesting, 
historically,  is  thef  famous  Wartburg  Castle 
(Eleventh  and  Twelfth  centuries),  of  the  L^nd- 
graves  of  Thuringia,  with  its  double  bailey  and 
its  attempt  to  unite  the  great  palatial  residence 
with  the  fortress,  a  form  in  which  the  Germans 
anticipated  the  French  of  the  Thirteenth  Century. 
Here  the  palace  hall  was  a  long  structure  in  the 
inner  bailey  quite  distinct  from  the  keep.  The 
Frankenburg  Castle  in  Alsace  (Eleventh  to 
Thirteenth  Century)  is  interesting  for  its  two 
keeps — one  of  the  primitive  rectangular  type,  the 
other  later  and  circular.  At  Landeck,  near 
Klingenmfinster  (Twelfth  and  ThirteentK  centu- 
ries) ,  we  see  not  only  the  peculiar  German  scheme 
of  superposed  retreating  platforms  or  baileys, 
but  the  imusual  presence — ^for  Germany — of 
square  and  round  towers  in  the  outer  circuit. 
These  and  others  are  in  Alsace  and  the  Bavarian 
Palatinate.  The  castle  at  Mfinzenberg  shows 
how  in  many  cases  of  an  extremely  oblong  p4an 
there  were  two  keeps  in  place  of  one,  l]«cause 
as  it  became  necessary  to  have  a  keep  near  the 
edee  of  the  defenses,  and  often  at  the  most 
vulnerable  end,  a  second  centre  was  requii^  for 
the  other  end.  Among  the  castles  which,  in 
the  course  of  the  advance  made  during  tibe 
IVelfth  and  Thirteenth  centuries,  showed  how 
even.  Germany  had  discarded  all  reminiscences 
of  the  Romano-Germanic  mota  or  central  earth- 
mound,  is  Fleckenstein  in  Alsace.  Trifels  and 
Neuscharffeneck  farther  develop  the  combination 
of  fortress  with  palatial  halls,  which  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  Wartburg,  and  no  longer  sacrifice 
the  architectural  beauty  of  their  buildings  to 
safety.  The  castle  of  Nuremberg  is  a  superh 
example  of  a  feudal  structure  commanding  a 
great  city  (Twelfth  Century).  Its  narrow,, 
rocky  setting  gives  it  not  only  a  strong  walled 
advanced  work  toirard  the  town  and  a  double 
encircling  wall,  but  three  successive  baileys  on 
ascending  levels,  divided  by  deep  ditches,  heavy 
walls,  and  toin^ered  entrance-gates.  Like  so  many 
other  German  castles,  the  palace  takes  the  place 
of  the  keep  in  the  inner  bailey.  This  tendency 
reaches  its  climax  in  such  extensive  castles  as 
that  of  Friesach,  in  the  Thirteenth  Century, 
where  the  main  palace  is  in  the  form  of  a  quad- 
rangle in  the  centre  of  a  long  and  fairly  forti- 
fied enceinte  and  double  outlying  baileys  and  a 
central  keep  adjoining  the  palace.  But  far  sur- 
passing all  private  and  even  all  royal  castles  in 
Germany  is  the  central  fortress  of*  the  Teutonic 
knights,  Schloss  Marienburg,  whence  they  ex- 
tended their  political  power  and  the  Christian 
religion  over  North  Germany,  and  even  flung 
down  the  gauntlet  to  Poland.  It  represents  the 
highest  efforts  of  German  Gothic  in  the  military 
field,  surpassing  in  mere  beauty  its  prototype's 
in  Palestine,  of  which  we  shall  speak.  Its  great 
chapel,  knights*  hall,  refectory,  and  other  struc- 
tures of  the  inner  bailey,  superbly  grouped,  are 
works  of  art  both  without  and  within,  the  brunt 
of  military  defense  being  borne  by  the  outer  lines 
of  fortification.  In  the  South,  the  castle  of  Karl- 
stein  (1347)  in  Bohemia  is  probably  the  most 
magnificent. 

Spain  was  undoubtedly  the  last  of  Western 
countries  to  abandon  the  purely  military  castle; 
this  was  due  to  the  long  conflict  between  the 
C!!hristians  and  the  Moors,  lasting  to  the  very 
close  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.     The  Alhambra, 
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at  Granada,  shows  how  the  Moors  ended  by 
combining  art  and  military  science,  and  the 
immense  piles  at  Coca  and  Olite  show  the  per- 
manence of  the  purely  military  architecture 
among  the  Spaniards.  Feudalism  of  a  certain 
kind  had  flourished  in  the  Mohammedan  East 
after  the  breaking  up  of  the  Caliphates  of  Bag- 
dad and  Cordova  had  led  to  a  stage  of  smaller 
independent  principalities.  The  castle-fortress 
had  been  developed  oy  the  Byzantines  of  the  time 
of  Justinian  to  a  high  degree  of  strength  and 
scientific  value,  and  they  had  inherited  the  old 
Oriental  knowledge  of  double  and  triple  lines  of 
fortification  and  an  overlooking  acropolis,  the 
specialty  of  the  Hittite  and  Pelasgic  peoples. 
The  Arabs  had  borrowed  from  the  Romans  and 
Byzantines  the  idea  of  a  frontier  line  of  de- 
fense, but  they  outdid  them  in  their  scientific 
treatment  and  situation.  The  military  despotism 
of  both  empires  gave,  during  the  Tenth  and 
Eleventh  centuries,  great  power  to  the  local 
chiefs  on  the  frontier,  who  became  not  merely 
stationary  magnates,  but  established  real  feudal 
dynasties.  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  are  full  of 
these  frontier  castles,  whose  castellans  held  the 
safety  of  the  two  empires  in  their  hands.  The 
studies  of  Key  (Architecture  militaire  de  la 
Syrie)  have  shown  how  superb  were  the  forti- 
fications erected  in  Syria  by  the  Crusaders  in  the 
early  Twelfth  Century;  those  of  M.  Bourgoin 
have  proved  that  Mohammedan  castles  furnished 
the  models  for  the  works  of  the  Crusaders. 
While  the  Normans  were  putting  up  rudimentary 
earthworks,  the  chiefs  of  Syria  were  living  in 
castles  built  of  cut  stone.  This  explains  why  the 
warriors  returning  from  the  first  Crusades  short- 
ly after  1100  revolutionized  the  science  of  mili- 
tary architecture  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and 
why  for  the  origin  of  the  great  French  and  Eng- 
lish castles'  of  the  Thirteenth  Century  we  must 
go,  as  for  so  many  other  things,  to  the  East.  In 
fact,  for  the  origin  of  the  mediaeval  forms  then 
adopted  we  must  study  the  fortifications  of  Dara, 
Edessa,  Antioch,  and*  other  places  in  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia,  built  by  Justinian  and  his  suc- 
cessors. 

The  earliest  of  the  remaining  Crusaders'  castles 
is  supposed  to  be  that  of  Giblet,  a  square  plan 
with  angle  towers  and  a  central  square  keep,  and 
others  like  it  at  Blanche-Garde  and  Ibelm.  A 
more  advanced  system  is  shown  at  Saona 
(c.1150),  which  is  an  example  of  the  Syrian 
castles  here  planned  to  contain  large  garris(ms. 
Its  square  Norman  keep  is  supplemented  by  four 
bastions.  Still  further  progress  was  made  at 
Beaufort  with  two  enceintes,  two  keeps,  and 
some  heavy  bastions.  These  are  followed  at  the 
close  of  the  Twelfth  Century  by  a  different  class 
of  castles,  those  of  the  orders  of  Christian  Knights 
that  were  the  strongest  defenders  of  the  Holy 
Land.  The  Knights  Templars  had  their  central 
stronghold  at  Tortosa  (1183)  on  a  rocky  pro- 
jection in  the  sea  by^  the  city  and  surrounded 
on  its  elliptical  land  side  by  a  wide  double  moat 
cut  in  the  rock  into  which  the  sea  could  be  turned, 
cutting  off  the  fortress  altogether.  The  two  lines  of 
defense  separated  by  the  moats  were  independent 
and  both  defended  by  square  towers.  The  great 
keep  on  the  farther  side  is  also  isolated  by 
water.  Although  Tortosa  is  unsurpassed  among 
Syrian  fortresses  in  perfection  of  construction 
and  is  equal  to  the  greatest  in  Europe,  the  castle 
of  the  Knights  of  the  rival  order  of  Saint  John 


built  on  the  Orontes,  and  commanding  the  road 
between  Homs-Hamah  and  Tripoli-Tortosa,  is  the 
most  important  of  all,  and  still  remains  sub- 
stantially perfect.  It  stands  in  the  same  class 
as  CbAteau  Gaillard,  which  it  surpasses  in  size, 
is  more  advanced  in  scientific  construction  than 
Tortosa,  and  could  easily  hold  a  garrison  of 
4000  men.  It  should  be  compared  with  the 
great  contemporary  city  castle  of  Carcassonne  in 
France.  It  was  provided  with  two  large  barbi- 
cans, with  square  and  round  towers,  and  is  built 
with  a  high  terraced  inner  bailey  magnificently 
defended  and  commanded  by  a  barbican-keep.  A 
fortified  inclined  winding  esplanade  connects  it 
with  the  lower  outer  bailey.  Architecturally 
these  castles  of  the  knights  afforded  great  op- 
portunities. It  was  necessary  to  provide  im- 
mense halls  for  the  reunion  of  so  large  a  mass 
of  men — amounting  often  to  a  small  army — men 
of  equal  rank,  not  underlings,  as  in  the  ordinary 
castle  garrison.  These  edifices  were  military  mon- 
asteries, and  had  halls  corresponding  to  the 
monastic  churches,  chapter-houses,  and  refecto- 
ries. Such  castles  presented  altogether  new  prob- 
lems to  military  architects,  who  for  the  first  time 
worked  out  schemes  for  uniting  outward  strength 
with  extensive  interior  halls.  The  result  undoubt- 
edly made  possible  the  Valois-Plantagenet  type  in 
the  West.  Here,  as  in  every  other  element  of  the 
castle,  the  type  was  created  in  the  East. 

In  the  Fifteenth  Century  the  castle  ceased 
to  be  primarily  a  stronghold,  and  became  a  place 
of  residence.  In  such  buildings  as  the  chftteau 
at  Saint  Germain  near  Paris,  the  transition  to 
the  palace  is  shown;  the  old  forms  were  often 
retained,  but  they  were  meaningless.  Gaillon, 
Blois,  Fontainebleau,  Chambord  in  France,  Cap- 
rarola  in  Italy,  Nettley  Hall,  Tichfield  House 
and  Longford  Castle  in  England,  the  Albrechts- 
burg  at  Meissen  in  Germany,  illustrate  the  new 
style  and  the  passing  of  the  old. 

BiBLiOGBAPHT.  Very  few  books  treat  ade- 
quately of  this  subject  For  France,  consult  the 
articles  "Chateau,"  '•Donion,"  "Siege,"  and 
*Tour,**  in  Viollet-le-Duc,  Dictionnaire  raisonn^  de 
Varchitectitre  francaise  du  Xl»  au  XV U  si^le^ 
(10  vols.,  Paris,  1858-(58).  For  Germany,  a 
partial  exposition  is  found  in  Con,  Bau  und 
Einrichtung  der  deutschen  Burg  im  Mittelalter 
(Linz,  1896)  ;  Naeher,  Die  deutache  Burg  (Ber- 
lin, 1885)  ;  Essenwein,  Die  Kriegshaukuntt 
(Darmstadt,  1892)  ;  id..  Burgenkunde  (Munich, 
1895)  ;  Salvisberg,  Die  deutsche  Kriegaarchitek- 
tur  (Stuttgart,  1887).  For  castles  of  the  Cru- 
sades, consult  Rey,  Etude  sur  les  monuments  de 
V architecture  militaire  des  crois^a  en  Syrie 
(Paris,  1871),  and  for  England  and  Scotland. 
McGibbon  and  Ross,  Castellated  and  Domestic 
Architecture  of  Scotland  from  the  Twelfth  to 
the  Eighteenth  Century  (Edinburgh,  1887-92)  ; 
Clark,  Mediceval  Military  Architecture  (London, 
1884)  ;  and  Britton,  Architecionical  Antiquities, 
Vol.  III.    (London,  1842). 

CASTLE,  The.  Dublin  Castle,  the  seat  of 
the  British  Government  in  Ireland.  The  viceroy 
and  employes  of  the  Government  are  sometimes 
slightingly  referred  to  as  'The  Castle  Set"  by 
nationalist   sympathizers. 

CASTLE,  Egebton  (1858 — ).  An  Enfflish 
novelist,  bom  in  London.  He  was  educated  at 
the  universities  of  Paris  and  Glasgow,  at  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  honors  in 
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icienre,  and  at  the  Royal  Military  College,  Sand- 
burst.  He  serx'cd  as  lieutenant  in  the  Second 
West  India  Regiment,  and  as  captain  in  the 
Royal  Engineer  Militia.  From  1886  to  1894  he 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  Saturday  Review,  and  is 
iiow  joint  owner  of  the  Liverpool  Mercury,  His 
novels,  several  of  which  have  been  dramatized, 
proved  popular.  Among  them  are:  Consequences 
(1891);  The  Light  of  Scarthey  (1895);  The 
Pride  of  Jennico  (1898);  The  Bath  Comedy 
(1899)  ;  Young  AprU  (1899).  For  Henry  Irv- 
ing he  wrote  the  play  Saviolo,  and  for  Richard 
Mansfield  Desperate  Remedies,  He  has  also  pub- 
lished two  books  on  fencing  and  one  on  book- 
plates. The  third  and  fourth  novels  in  the  list 
wore  in  collaboration  with  his  wife,  Agnes.  The 
Secret  Orchard  (1900)  was  dramatized '  for  Mr. 
and^irs.  Kendal  (1901). 

CASTLE,  John  Habvabd  (1830-|-).  An 
American  clergyman.  He  was  bom  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  graduated  at  Lewisburg  University, 
Pa.,  in  1851.  After  holding  pastorates  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  he  became  president 
of  McMaster  Hall,  the  celebrated  Baptist  theo- 
logical seminary  of  Toronto  (1881). 

CASTLEBAB,  k&s^l-bar.  The  capital  of 
Mayo  County,  Ireland,  on  the  Castlebar  River, 
159  miles  northwest  of  Dublin  (Map:  Ireland, 
B  3) .  It  takes  its  name  from  the  ancient  castle 
formerly  the  property  of  the  De  Burgh  family. 
It  has  manufactures  of  coarse  linen  and  brew- 
eries. In  the  Rebellion  of  1641,  the  English 
Parliamentary  garrison  was  massacred  by  the 
Irish.  In  1798  the  French,  under  General  Hum- 
bert, held  the  town  for  a  fortnight.  Population, 
4000. 

CASTLE  DANGEBOTTS.  A  novel  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  published  in  November,  1831,  al- 
though the  introduction  printed  in  later  edi- 
tions was  not  forwarded  from  Naples  until 
February,  1832.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  times 
of  Robert  Bruce  and  James,  Earl  of  Douglas, 
and  the  plot  centres  about  Douglas  Castle, 
Douglas  Dale,  Scotland,  a  fortress  which  is  now 
a  ruin,  but  which  in  older  days  was  known  as 
*Castle  Dangerous.' 

CASTLEFOBD,  k&s"l-f$rd.  A  town  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  on  the  Aire, 
about  10  miles  southeast  of  Leeds,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  rail  and  canal  (Map:  Eng- 
land, E  3).  Its  principal  industry  is  glass- 
working,  in  particular  the  manufacture  of  bot- 
tles. Population,  in  1891,  14,100;  in  1901, 
17,400.    Castleford  was  the  Roman  Legeolium. 

CASTLE  GABDEN.  A  large  circular  build- 
ing in  Battery  Park,  at  the  southern  extremity 
■of  New  York  City.  Built  in  1807,  originally  as 
a  fort,  then  300  yards  from  the  shore,  and 
known  as  Castle  Clinton,  it  was  converted  into 
a  garden  where  civic  receptions  and  other  func- 
tions were  held,  whence  its  name.  Subsequently 
it  served  as  a  concert-hall,  and  in  1855  became 
a  landing-place  and  temporary  headquarters  for 
immigrants.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1890  it 
was  ceded  to  the  municipal  authorities;  and, 
under  the  control  of  the  Park  Department,  has 
since  been  equipped  as  a  large  public  aquarium, 
with  over  one  hundred  tanks  and  an  admirable 
collection  of  fresh-water  and  salt-water  fishes 
aad  other  aquatic  life.  Its  present  interest  is 
ofvrshadowed  by  its  past,  for  with  it  are  linked 


in  history  the  names  of  Lafayette,  Presidents 
Jackson  and  l^ler,  and  Jenny  Lind.  See 
Aquabium. 

CASTLEMAINE,  kfts^l-mftn.  A  town  in  the 
State  of  Victoria,  Australia,  65  miles  north- 
northwest  of  Melbourne  (Map:  Victoria,  D  4). 
Population,  in  1891,  6082 ;  in  1901,  5704,  It  was 
a  place  of  much  importance  when  gold-mining 
began,  the  diggings  near  by  being  among  the 
earliest  opened.  The  Victoria  Railroad  passes 
through  the  town. 

CASTLE  OF  INDOLENCE,  The.  An  alle- 
gorical and  descriptive  poem  by  James  Thom- 
son. It  was  first  begun  as  a  humorous  auto- 
biographical sketch,  but  soon  outgrew  the  orig- 
inal conception.  The  first  edition  appeared  in 
London,  in  quarto,  1748;  the  second,  in  octavo, 
in  the  same  year  and  place.  The  piece  is  note- 
worthy for  its  revival  of  the  Spenserian  stanza 
and  for  its  effective  onomatopoeia. 

CASTLE  OF  OTBANTO,  6-tran't^  The.  A 
*Gothic'  novel  by  Horace  Walpole,  published 
anonymously  in  December,  1764,  but  appear- 
ing under  the  author's  real  name  in  the  second 
edition.  It  professed,  in  the  original  mock- 
antiquarian  introduction,  to  be  a  translation 
from  the  Italian.  In  later  editions,  however, 
the  author  frankly  expounded  his  theory  of  the 
interest  which  a  blending  of  the  supernatural 
with  a  realistic  setting  must  possess  for  the 
average  reader. 

CASTLE  OF  SAINT  AN^GELO.  See  Ha- 
DBiAN,  Tomb  of. 

CASTLE  PEAK.  One  of  the  highest  peaks 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  California,  rising  to 
nearly  13,000  feet  above  the  sea,  in  latitude  38** 
10'  N.  and  longitude  119''  30'  W.,  about  25  miles 
northwest  of  Mono  Lake  (Map:  California,  D  2). 
The  lower  slopes  are  well  wooded. 

CASTLE  BACKBENT.  A  novel  by  Maria 
Edgeworth,  published,  first  anonymously,  in 
18^,  and  then  under  the  author's  real  name. 
It  is  an  Irish  story,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  was  doubtless  sug- 
gested by  Miss  Edgeworth*9  visit  to  Ireland  after 
her  father's  remarriage.  Its  principal  characters 
are  members  of  an  Irish  family  on  the  downward 
grade.  It  is,  however,  interspersed  with  many 
humorous  passages. 

CASTLEBEAGH,  kfls^l-ra^  Viscount.  See 
Stewart,  Robert,  second  Marquis  of  London- 
derry. 

CASTLES.  In  heraldry,  castles  often  figure 
as  charges.  The  castle  appears  in  the  arms  of 
Castile  and  of  many  cities — e.g.  Bristol,  New- 
castle, and  Carlisle. 

CASTLE  SPECTBE,  The.  A  play  by  M.  G. 
Lewis,  produced  at  Drury  Lane  in  1798,  under 
Sheridan's  management.  It  is  an  adaptation  of 
an  early  story  of  his  own,  modeled  after  the 
'Gothic'  romances  of  Walpole  and  Raddiffe. 

CASTLETON,  kftsH-ton.  Formerly  a  town 
in  Richmond  County,  N.  Y.,  in  the  northern 
portion  of  Staten  Island,  now  included  in  the 
Borough  of  Richmond,  New  York  City. 

CASTLETON.  A  town  in  Rutland  County, 
Vt.,  11  miles  west  of  Rutland,  on  Castleton 
River,  and  on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal 
Company's  Railroad  (Map:  Vermont,  B  7).  The 
valuable   slate-quarries   in   the   town  oonstituta 
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the  principal  industry;  there  are  also  manu- 
factures of  cheese,  plows,  and  carriages.  The 
town  is  the  seat  of  a  State  normal  school.  Lake 
Bomoseen,  the  largest  hody  of  water  entirely 
within  the  State,  and  an  important  summer  re- 
sort, lies  almost  wholly  in  the  town.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Castleton  is  administered  hy  town 
meetings,  held  annually  and  at  special  calL 
Population,  in  1890,  2396;  in  1900,  2089. 

CASTLETOWN,  k&s'l-toun.  The  ancient 
capital  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  situated  on  the  mar- 
gin of  Castletown  Bay,  near  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island  (Map:  England*  B  2).  In 
its  midst  rises  Castle  Rushen,  a  fortress  of  ereat 
strength,  founded  by  Guthreid  II.  of  the  Orrys 
kings  of  Man,  in  960.  It  underwent  a  six  months' 
siege  by  Robert  Bruce  in  1313.  It  is  well  built, 
and  has  a  few  noteworthy  public  buildings,  its 
chief  educational  institution  being  King  Wil- 
liam's College,  an  excellent  school  for  boys. 

Being  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  l>old  coast 
scenery  of  the  Calf  of  Man,  Spanish  Head,  etc., 
Castletown  is  a  favorite  resort  for  the  numer- 
ous tourists  who  frequent  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Populati(m,  in  1900,  about  3000.  Consult  Fitz- 
gerald, "Castletown  and  Its  Owners,"  in  Kildare 
Archceologioal  Journal^  Vol.  IL  (Dublin,  1898). 

CASTLEWOOB,  kfts^l-wgd.  Colonel  Fran- 
cis Esmond,  Lord.  The  second  Lord  Castle- 
wood  in  Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond,  the  father 
of  Beatrix  and  Francis.  He  is  a  rollicking,  hard- 
drinking  spendthrift,  who  tires  of  his  wife,  spoils 
his  children,  lends  a  double  life,  and  is  killed  in  a 
duel  with  Lord  Mohim. 

CASTLEWOODy  Lady.  Mother  of  Beatrix 
and  Francis  Esmond  and  wife  of  the  second 
Lord  Castlewood,  in  Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond, 
She  becomes  spiritually  separated  from  her 
husband  and  children  by  her  excessive  good- 
ness. At  the  close  of  the  story  she  is  married 
again  to  Henry  Esmond,  a  cousin,  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  Castlewood  household,  and 
who  had  been  long  loved  by  her  in  secret. 

CAS^TOBy  Antonius.  A  botanist  of  Rome, 
in  the  first  century  a.d.,  several  times  quoted  and 
mentioned  by  Pliny.  He  had  a  botanical  garden, 
probably  the  earliest  on  record.  He  lived  more 
than  one  hundred  years  in  perfect  health,  it  is  re- 
ported, both  of  body  and  mind. 

CASTOB  AND  POLLTTX  {Gk.Kd(mjp,  Kas- 
t6r,  and  UoXvdeifiofCt  PolydeuhSs) .  Twin  gods  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  known  under  the  name  of 
Dioscuri  (Lnt.,  from  6k.  Lt6oKovpot^  Dioskouroi^ 
from  Aide,  Dios,  of  Zeus  -\-  Kovpoc,  houros, 
youth) — i.e.  children  of  Zeus  and  Leda,  wife 
of  Tyndareus,  to  whom  the  god  came  in  the 
form  of  a  swan.  The  Dioscuri  were  especially 
reverenced  among  the  Dorians,  and  their  tomb 
was  shown  at  Amyclie,  near  Sparta.  The  Dorian 
divinities  were  later  confused  with  similar  twin 
brothers  worshiped  in  other  Greek  States,  and, 
in  consequence,  we  find  a  wide  variety  of  func- 
tions ascribed  to  the  Dioscuri.  In  general,  they 
appear  as  saviors  in  time  of  need,  whether  in 
battle  or  at  sea.  In  art  they  are  usually  rep- 
resented with  their  horses,  as  in  the  fine  group 
on  Monte  Cavallo  in  Rome.  They  often  wear 
an  egg-shaped  cap  in  commemoration  of  their 
birth  from  the  egg  brought  forth  by  Leda,  and 
are  frequently  crowned  with  stars  and  armed 
with  lances.    They  appear  as  patrons  of  athletic 


sports— Castor  of  horsemanship  and  Pollux  of 
boxing.  Among  their  exploits  were  the  invasion 
of  Attica  to  rescue  their  sister  Helen  from 
Theseus;  their  part  in  the  Calydonian  hunt; 
their  participation  in  the  Argonautic  expedi- 
tion ;  their  abduction  of  the  daughter  of  Leucip- 
pus;  and,  lastly,  their  battle  with  the  sons  of 
Aphareus,  in  which  Castor  (the  mortal  brother) 
was  slain  by  Idas  and  both  the  Apharidse  by 
Pollux.  Pollux,  who  was  immortal,  was  al- 
lowed by  Zeus  to  share  his  immortality  with  his 
brother,  so  that  they  sojourned  one  day  in 
Hades  and  the  next  in  Olympus.  This  is  the 
version  of  the  Odyssey,  but  later  writers  give 
other  versions  of  the  way  in  which  this  im- 
mortality was  shared.  The  astronomical  writ- 
ers identify  them  with  the  zodiacal  constella- 
tion of  the  Twins.  (See  Gemini.)  They  were 
greatly  venerated  in  Rome,  where  it  was  be- 
lieved that  at  the  battle  of  Lake  Regillus  they 
fought  at  the  head  of  the  legions  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  afterwards,  with  incredible  speed, 
carried  to  the  city  the  news  of  the  victory. 
Where  they  aliglited,  near  a  well  in  the  forum, 
a  temple  was  built,  and  a  great  festival  held  in 
their  honor  on  the  ides  of  Quintilis,  the  sup- 
posed anniversary  of  the  battle,  sacrifices  being 
offered  at  the  public  charge.  A  part  of  the  cere- 
monies was  a  grand  nmster  of  the  equestrian 
body,  when  all  the  knights,  clad  in  purple  and 
crowned  with  olive,  assembled  at  the  Temple  of 
Mars,  outside  the  city,  and  rode  in  state  to  the 
forum.  For  centuries  this  pageant  was  one  of 
the  most  splendid  sights  in  Rome.  In  the  days 
of  Dionysius  the  cavalcade  consisted  of  5000 
horsemen,  all  persons  of  wealth  and  condition. 

Castor  and  Pollux  was  also  the  name  given 
by  sailors  in  classic  times  to  an  electric  meteor, 
which,  under  the  form  of  twin  balls  of  fire,  at- 
taches itself  to  the  masts  of  ships,  and  which 
was  considered  to  foretell  fair  weather.  When 
one  ball  of  fire  was  seen  the  meteor  was  called 
Helena,  and  foreboded  a  storm.  (See  Shake- 
speare, Tempest,  Act  i..  Scene  2.)  This  ap- 
pearance is  entirely  analogous  to  the  brushes  of 
light  that  tip  every  sharp  metal  rod  during 
electric  discharges,  and  which  are  known  in 
modem  times  as  Saint  Elmo's  lights  (q.v.)  or 
Saint  Elmo's  fire.  It  was  a  favorable  omen  when 
the  spears  of  the  Roman  armies  were  tipped  with 
these  lights.  The  Portuguese  considered  them  as 
indicative  of  the  presence  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
whence  they  were  called  Corposants  {corpus 
sanctus).  Consult  Tomlinson,  The  Thunder' 
storm  (London,  1859). 

CASTOB  AND  POLLTTX,  House  of.  The 
name  given  to  the  ruins  of  a  double  house  at 
Pompeii,  consisting  of  two  distinct  dwellings  con- 
nected by  a  peristyle  court,  ornamented  with 
frescoes. 

CASTOB  AND  POLLTTX,  Temple  op.  A 
temple  on  the  east  side  of  the  Roman  Fonim, 
built  at  the  Spring  of  Jutuma,  to  commemorate 
the  miraculous  appearance  of  the  Dioscuri  to  an- 
nounce the  victory  of  Lake  Regillus  in  496  b,c. 
The  temple,  of  which  the  three  remaining  columns 
are  among  the  most  prominent  remains  in  the 
Forum,  was  dedicated  in  492  B.O.,  and  recon- 
structed by  Tiberius  and  Drusus  in  7  B.C.  It  was 
dismantled  in  1547  in  the  search  for  building  ma- 
terial for  Saint  Peter's.  The 'last  excavations, 
which  freed  the  substructure  on  three  sides,  tock 
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place  in  1871.  It  was  used  as  a  place  of  deposit 
for  valuable  articles  and  contained  the  standards 
of  weights  and  measures. 

CASTO^ETJM  (Lat.,  Gk.  Kcundpew,  kasio- 
riofij  castor,  from  KAartap,  kaatdr,  beaver).  A 
substance  secreted  in  two  paired  glandular  sacs, 
closely  connected  with  the  organs  of  reproduc- 
tion in  both  sexes  of  the  beaver,  and  at  one  time 
held  in  high  repute  in  medicine,  although  now 
chiefly  used  by  perfumers,  when  any  can  be  ob- 
tained for  market  from  the  disappearing  ani- 
mals. It  was  well  known  to  the  ancients.  From 
the  time  of  Hippocrates  it  was  regarded  as  hav- 
ing a  specific  influence  over  the  uterus,  and  was 
esteemed  valuable  in  hysteria,  catalepsy,  and 
other  spasmodic  diseases.  It  has  always  been 
considered  by  trappers  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  bait  scents,  under  the  name  'barkstone.' 

CASTOB^lB.ffi  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Gk. 
m&arup,  kastdr,  beaver).  The  Beaver  family. 
8oe  Beaver. 

CASTOB  OIL  (so  called  from  its  fancied 
reeemblanoe  to  castoreinn).  A  fixed  oil  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  Rioinus  communis  (Linn6), 
which  is  cultivated  in  India.  In  extracting  the 
oil,  the  seeds  are  first  bruised  between  heavy  rol- 
lers, and  then  pressed  in  hempen  bags  under  a  hy- 
draulic or  screw  press.  The  best  variety  of  oil 
is  thus  obtained  by  pressure  in  the  cold,  and  is 
known  as  cold-drawn  castor  oil;  but  if  the 
bruised  and  pressed  seeds  be  afterwards  steamed 
or  heated,  and  again  pressed,  a  second  quality 
of  oil  is  obtained,  which  is  apt  to  become  par- 
tially solid  or  frozen  in  cold  weather.  In  either 
ease  the  crude  oil  is  heated  with  water  to  212° 
F.  (100°  C),  which  coagulates  and  separates 
the  albumen  and  other  impurities.  Exposure 
to  the  sun's  light  bleaches  the  oil,  and  this  proc- 
ess is  resorted  to  on  a  large  scale.  When  pure 
and  c<^d-drawn,  castor  oil  is  of  a  light-yellow 
color;  but  when  of  an  inferior  quality,  it  has 
a  greenish,  and  occasionally  a  brownish,  tinge. 
It  is  somewhat  thick  and  viscid.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  high  for  an  oil,  being  about  .960.  It 
is  miscible  with  alcohol  and  ether.  Reduced  to 
a  temperature  of  — 15°  C.  it  becomes  solid; 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  very  slowly  becomes  ran- 
cid, then  dry  and  hard,  and  serves  as  a  connect- 
ing link  between  the  drying  and  non-drying  oils. 
It  has  a  nauseous  smell,  and  an  acrid,  disagree- 
able, and  sickening  taste,  which  may  be  over- 
come by  the  addition  of  a  little  magnesia.  The 
principal  acid  present  in  it  is  ricinoleic  acid, 
CuHmOs,  which  is  allied  to  oleic  acid.  It  also 
contains  palmitin,  stearin,  myristin,  and  an 
acrid  principle. 

Castor  oil  is  largely  used  in  medicine  and 
the  arts.  As  a  simple  purgative  it  acts  in 
about  five  hours  -and  empties  the  large  intes- 
tines. Its  secondary  effect  is  sedative  and 
slightly  constipating.  It  is  not  suited  for  con- 
tinued or  repeated  use,  but  should  be  employed 
in  an  emergency,  or  occasionally,  for  a  single 
iiesult.  It  is  very  useful  in  diarrhcea  due  to 
eating  indigestible  or  irritative  substances,  in 
the  constipation  of  alcoholism,  as  well  as  of 
pregnancy,  and  in  inflammatory  diseases  of  the 
kidneys  or  of  the  generative  organs.  It  may 
\ye  administered  in  orange- juice,  or  flavored  with 
oil  of  bitter  almonds,  or  it  may  be  given  in  cof- 
fee or  in  soda-water.     Pharmacists  dispense  it 


in  soft,  elastic  capsules  of  gelatin,  thus  obvi- 
ating the  disagreeable  smell  and  taste. 

The  adulterations  of  castor  oil  may  be  vari- 
ous. Several  of  the  fixed  oils,  including  lard, 
may  be  employed.  The  best  test  of  its  purity 
is  its  complete  solubility  in  its  own  volume  of 
alcohol,  a  test  which  other  fixed  oils  do  not  stand. 
Croton  oil  is  occasionally  added  to  increase  the 
purgative  powers  of  the  oil. 

CA6T0B-0IL  PLANT,  Castob-Bean,  Palma 
Cheistt,  Ricinus  com^munis,  A  member  of  the 
order  Euphorbiaces,  and  a  native  of  tropical 
Asia  and  Africa  which  has  become  natural- 
ized in  most  tropical  and  subtropical  coun- 
tries, and  which  is  cultivated  also  in  temperate 
climates.  In  the  warmer  climates  it  is  a  peren- 
nial, and  occurs  as  a  small  tree;  but  it  does 
not  endure  frost,  and  becomes  an  annual  in  tem- 
perate regions.  It  was  kno^Ti  to  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  as  its  s^eds  have  been  found  in  their 
tombs,  and  to  the  Romans,  from  whom  we  have 
the  generic  name  Ricinns,  There  are  many  dis- 
tinct forms  of  the  plant,  some  of  which  have 
been  described  as  species,  but  they  are  now  gen- 
erally all  regarded  as  varieties  of  a  single  spe- 
cies. These  forms  differ  in  stature,  shape,  and 
color  of  the  leaves,  and  are  very  popular  for 
ornamental  planting.  The  leaves  are  large  and 
broad,  from  one  to  two  feet  or  even  more  in  diam- 
eter, and  palmately  cleft.  Tlie  flowers  are  uni- 
sexual, and  both  male  and  female  flowers  are 
borne  upon  the  same  plant.  The  fruit  is  a  spiny 
capsule  containing  one  seed  in  each  of  its  three 
divisions.  The  seeds  are  oval,  from  one-third  to 
one-half  inch  long,  and  often  beautifully  varie- 
gated. They  are  chiefly  valued  for  the  oil  they 
yield,  the  common  castor  oil  (q.v.),  which  is  so 
generally  used  as  a  purgative,  and  which  also 
serves  for  lighting  and  lubricating  purposes.  The 
plant  is  cultivated  for  this  oil  in  lie  United 
6tat^,  mainly  in  Kansas,  Illinois,  and  Missouri, 
and  in  southern  Europe,  Asia,  South  America, 
the  West  Indies,  and  other  tropical  and  warm 
temperate  countries.  The  pomace  which  remains 
after  the  oil  has  been  extracted  from  the  seed  is  a 
valuable  nitrogenous  fertilizer.  For  illustration, 
see  Plate  of  Calabash,  etc. 

CASTKATIOK  (Fr.,  Lat.  oastratio,  from 
casirare,  to  emasculate;  Skt.  4a8tra,  knife).  The 
removal  of  the  essential  organs  of  generation  in 
animals.  In  males  castration  consists  in  tak- 
ing away  the  testicles.  In  females,  castration 
or  spaying  consists  in  removing  the  ovaries. 
The  purpose  of  castration  is,  generally,  to  make 
domestic  animals  more  docile  and  more  valu- 
able for  meat,  as  well  as  to  restrict  unlimited 
reproduction.  These  advantages  are  counter- 
balanced, at  least  in  part,  by  the  fact  that  cas- 
tration diminishes  the  powers  of  endurance  and 
the  quickness  of  the  intelligence.  Castration 
may  be  performed  at  almost  any  age,  but  the 
effects  of  it  are  more  pronounced  if  it  is  per- 
formed before  the  age  of  puberty.  In  surgery, 
castration  is  sometimes  rendered  necessary  by 
disease  of  the  testicle.  In  the  female,  the  opera- 
tion is  known  as  oophorectomy.     See  Eunuch. 

CASTB]^N,  ki-stran',  Matthias  Alexander 
(1813-52).  An  eminent  Finnish  philologist.  He 
was  bom  at  Tervola,  December  2,  1813,  received 
his  earliest  instruction  in  the  town  of  Tomeft, 
and  afterwards  studied  at  Helsingfors.  About  the 
year  1838  he  undertook  a  pedestrian  excursion 
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through  Finnish  Lapland,  in  order  to  extend  his 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  literature  and  in 
1840  anot)ier  through  Karelia,  to  collect  ballads, 
legends,,  etc.,  illustrative  of  Finnish  mythology. 
On  his  return  he  published,  in  Swedish,  a  transla- 
tion of  the  famous  Finnish  poem,  "Kalevala,"  the 
metre  and  style  of  whicn  were  imitated  by 
Longfellow  in  his  poem  of  "Hiawatha."  Aided 
by  the  Government  of  his  native  province,  he 
commenced  his  researches  among  the  Finnish, 
Norwegian,  and  Russian  Laplanders,  as  also 
among  the  European  and  Su>erian  Samoyeds. 
Appointed  linguist  and  ethnographer  to  the 
Saint  Petersburg  Academy,  Gastrin,  between  the 
years  1845  and  1849,  prosecuted  his  laborious 
investigations  as  far  east  as  China,  and  as  far 
north  as  the  Arctic  Ocean.  On  his  return  he 
was  appointed  first  professor  of  the  Finnish 
language  and  literature  at  the  University  of 
Helsingfors,  and  in  1851  became  chancellor.  He 
employed  himself  in  preparing  for  publication 
the  vast  materials  which  he  had  collected,  but 
died  May  7,  1852,  from  exhaustion — a  martyr  to 
science.  Before  his  death  appeared  Verauch  einer 
o9tjaki8chen  Sprachlehre  nehst  kurzem  Worter- 
verzeichnia  (1849),  as  the  first  instalment  of 
his  Northern  Travels  and  Researches.  He  also 
wrote:  Elementa  Grammatices  Syrjaencd  (1844), 
SLuAElementa  Orammatices  Tscheremissce  ( 1844) ; 
On  the  Influence  of  the  Accent  in  the  Lappish 
Language  (1845)  ;  De  Affiwis  Personalihus  Lin- 
guarum  Altaicarum  (1850).  An  edition  of  his 
works  in  Swedish,  in  five  volumes,  appeared 
1852-58,  and  a  German  translation  was  pub- 
lished later. 

CASTBBSy  k&s^tr*.  A  town  of  France,  in  the 
Department  of  Tarn,  situated  in  the  fertile  val- 
ley on  both  sides  of  the  river  Agout,  16  miles 
east  of  Toulouse  (Map:  France,  J  8).  The  two 
parts  of  the  town  are  united  by  stone  bridges. 
The  principal  features  are  the  cathedral,  the 
seminary,  the  communal  college,  the  public  li- 
brary, and  the  artillery  school.  Castres  has 
beautiful  promenades,  shaded  by  fine  alleys  of 
trees.  It  is  a  busy  manufacturing  place.  Its 
fine  dyed-wool  goods  are  especially  famous,  and 
it  has  also  manufactures  of  silk,  linen,  leather, 
paper,  soap,  etc.  Population,  in  1901,  of  town, 
19,483;  of  commune,  27,308.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
Castres  was  celebrated  for  its  Benedictine  Abbey, 
the  heads  of  which  ruled  the  city.  It  was  one  of 
the  first  French  towns  to  adopt  Calvinistic  doc- 
trines, and  is  the  seat  of  a  Protestant  Consistory. 
It  suffered  heavily  during  the  religious  wars  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century,  and  in  1629  Louis  XIII. 
razed  its  fortifications. 

CASTBI,  ka^str^,  or  KASTBI.  A  village  of 
modem  Greece,  in  the  Nome  of  Phocis,  situ- 
ated on  the  southern  declivity  of  Mount  Par- 
nassus, and  worthy  of  notice  as  formerly  occu- 
pying a  portion  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  Delphi 
(q.v.).  In  consequence  of  the  purchase  of  the 
site  by  the  French  for  the  purpose  of  excava- 
tion, the  inhabitants  moved  in  1893  to  the  new 
village  somewhat  to  the  west  of  the  ancient 
city. 

CASTBIES,  k&'str^,  or  Port  Castries.    The 

capital  of  the  island  of  Saint  Lucia,  West  Indies 

(Map:  West  Indies,  R  8).   It  is  situated  on  the 

west  coast,  on  Carenage  Bay,  the  entrance  to 

which  is  marked  by  a  lighthouse  visible  14  miles. 


Most  of  the  trade  of  Saint  Lucia  (q.v.)  is  carried 
en  through  this  port.    Population,  in  1901,  7910. 

CASTBIOTA,     kAs'tr^O'tA,     Gbobge.       See 

SCAKDERBEO. 

CASTBO,  ka'strA,  Guillen  de  (1669-1631). 
A  Spanish  dramatist  who  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  Lope  de  Vega,  whom  he  assisted  in  the  fa- 
mous festival  of  the  canonization  of  San  Isidoro, 
where  he  won  a  prize  in  the  literary  tournament. 
Castro  wrote  about  forty  plays,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  which  was  Las  mocedades  del  Oid,  to 
which  Comeille  was  gr^tly  indebted  for  the 
materials  of  his  renowned  tragedy.  It  is  said 
that  Castro  died  in  poverty,  and  was  buried  by 
charitable  friends. 

CASTBOy  Inez  de  (  ?  -1355).  A  Spanish 
noblewoman  whose  imhappy  fate  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  tragedies  and  poems.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Castro,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  royal  family  of  Castile.  After 
1340  Inez  lived  with  her  cousin,  Constantia,  the 
betrothed  wife  of  Dom  Pedro,  son  of  Alfonso 
IV.  of  Portugal.  Constantia  died  in  1345,  and 
Dom  Pedro,  as  she  afterwards  claimed,  secretly 
married  Inez,  in  the  presence  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Guarda.  As  the  King  feared  that  this  union' 
might  prove  injurious  to  the  claims  of  Ferdi- 
nand, son  of  the  deceased  Constantia,  it  was  de- 
termined in  the  King's  Council  that  Inez  must 
die.  Accordingly,  three  Portuguese  knights  hast- 
ened to  Coimbra  and  executed  the  sentence 
(1355).  Dom  Pedro  attempted  a  revolt  against 
his  father,  but  finally  became  reconciled.  Two 
years  later  Alfonso  died,  and  the  murderers  of 
Inez  left  Portugal  and  sought  shelter  with  Pedro 
the  Cruel  of  Castile.  Pedro  proposed  to  the  young 
King  of  Portugal  an  exchange  of  fugitives,  and 
the  latter  consented.  One  of  the  Uiree  assas- 
sins escaped  through  the  kindness  of  a  beggar, 
but  the  other  two  were  tortured  in  the  presence 
of  King  Pedro  at  Santarem  (1360).  According 
to  a  tradition,  immortalized  by  Camoens,  Pedro 
established  the  legality  of  his  marriage  with 
Inez,  caused  her  body  to  be  exhumed,  and, 
placing  it  upon  the  throne,  required  all  the 
nobles  to  do  her  homage.  Inez's  body  was  in- 
terred at  Alcobaca,  and  a  fine  marble  monument 
was  erected  over  the  grave,  surmounted  by  her 
statue,  wearing  a  crown. 

CASTBO,  JoAO  DE  (1500-48).  A  Portuguese 
naval  commander  and  explorer.  He  was  bom  in 
l^isbon,  and  as  a  youth  distinguished  himself  in  a 
number  of  campaigns  against  the  Moors  of  Tan- 
giers  and  Tunis.  Upon  his  return  from  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  Red  Sea,  he  was  made,  in  1543,  com- 
mander of  a  ficet  to  clear  the  European  seas  of 
pirates.  In  1545  he  was  sent  out  as  viceroy  of  the 
Indies  to  supplant  Martin  de  Souzo.  Valiantly 
seconded  by  his  two  sons,  he  overthrew  Mahmud, 
King  of  Cambodia,  relieved  the  beleaguered  town 
of  Diu,  and  defeated  the  great  army  of  Adhel 
Khan.  He  subsequently  completed  the  Mbjuga- 
tion  of  Malacca,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the 
invasion  of  Ceylon.  The  unceasing  warfare  he 
carried  on  against  kings  and  rajahs  wore  him 
out  before  his  time.  Shortly  after  receiving  his 
full  commission  as  viceroy  he  died,  at  Onnus. 
He  wrote  a  description  of  the  Red  Sea  entitled 
the  Roteiro,  which  was  very  important  for  his 
day  (latest  edition  by  Corvo,  Lisbon,  1882). 
Consult  Andrada,  Vida  de  Dom  Jodo  de  Cu$tr9 
(Lisbon,  1651). 
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CASTBO,  Jos£  Maria  (1818-).  A  etates- 
man  of  Costa  Rica,  bom  in  San  Jos6.  He  gradu- 
ated at  the  University  of  Le6n,  Nicaragua.  He 
was  President  of  Costa  Rica  from  1847  to  1849, 
and  from  1866  to  1868,  when  he  was  superseded 
l>y  Jimenez.  He  held  the  rank  of  a  general  of 
division,  and  bore  the  title  Tounder  of  the  Re- 
public of  Costa  Rica.' 

CASTBO  ANDBADB  Y  POBTUGAL,  &n- 

<lra'd&  *  pAr't55-gal',  Pedro  Antonio  Fernan- 
dez DE,  Count  of  Lemos  (1634-72).  A  viceroy 
of  Peru.  He  M*as  appointed  to  succeed  Diego 
Benavides  y  de  la  Cueva,  and  entered  upon  his 
office  on  November  21,  1667.  The  lawlessness  in 
the  mining  regions  he  met  with  severity.  Par- 
ticularly was  this  true  in  connection  with  the 
«ilver-mine  of  one  Gaspar  de  Salcedo  at  Layca- 
«ota,  near  Lake  Titicaca.  The  enormous  reve- 
nues derived  by  Salcedo  from  this  mine  angered 
other  mining  proprietors  of  the  district.  Bush- 
whacking bands  were  formed,  and  blood  flowed 
freely.  The  viceroy  opened  at  Pancar-colla  a 
oourt  for  the  trial  of  such  offenses,  executed 
forty-two  persons,  and  banished  or  fined  many 
more.  Having  been  assured  by  his  confessor, 
Francisco  del  Castillo,  that  he  had  been  need- 
lessly cruel,  he  had  masses  said  for  the  souls  of 
bia  victims,  and  himself  performed  menial  duties 
in  the  conduct  of  the  services. 

CASTBO  DEL  BIO,  k^strd  d«l  r^6  (Sp., 
castle  of  the  river).  A  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
Province  of  Cordova,  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Guadajoz,  about  21  miles  southeast  by  south 
of  Cordova  (Map:  Spain,  C  4).  A  portion  of  the 
old  to>*Ti  is  surrounded  by  ruined  walls.  The 
new  town,  lying  outside  of  these,  has  some  good 
streets.  The  municipal  building  is  worthy  of 
mention.  The  town  has  manufactures  of  woolen 
and  linen  fabrics,  earthenware,  etc.,  and  carries 
on  considerable  trade  in  agricultural  produce. 
Population,  in  1900,  11,689. 

CA8TB0GI0VANNI,  ka'strA-jft-vftn'nA  (It., 
castle  of  John).  A  city  in  the  centre  of  Sicily, 
55  miles  west  of  Catania  (Map:  Italy,  J  10). 
It  is  delightfully  situated  on  the  level  top  of  a  hill 
2600  feet  high,  built  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe 
that  opens  toward  the  east.  The  town  is  cool  in 
summer  and  often  very  cold  in  winter.  The  main 
street  leads  up  to  the  ancient  citadel,  La  Rocc'a, 
repaired  by  Kmg  Manfred,  from  the  highest  tower 
of  which  is  obteined  one  of  the  finest  views  in 
Sicily.  On  the  east  rises  the  pyramid  of  Etna, 
on  the  north  and  west  are  magnificent  mountain 
*  ranges,  and  on  the  south  are  visible  more  moun- 
tains and  the  sea.  The  cathedra],  founded  in 
1307,  has  some  treasures,  and  the  public  library 
contains  valuable  incunabula.  There  are  also 
a  museum,  a  technical  institute,  and  a  castle 
hiiilt  by  Frederick  II.  of  Aragon.  The  city  is  a 
local  centre  of  trade,  mainly  in  sulphur  and 
rock  salt.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Knna,  called  inexpugnahilis  by  Livy,  and  the 
modem  name  comes  through  the  Arabic  Kasr- 
Yani,  the  Yani  being  an  Arabic  corruption  of 
Enna.  Near  it  is  Lake  Pergusa,  with  which  is 
associated  the  story  of  Proserpina  and  Pluto. 
In  the  Punic  Wars  Enna  was  a  centre  of  combat, 
and  ancient  Roman  missiles  are  still  picked  up 
in  the  vicinity.  In  a.d.  837  its  walls  defended 
the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  district  against  the 
Saracens,  but  in  859  the  fortress  was  captured 
fcy  treachery.    The  Normans  captured  it  in  1087. 


Population,  in  1881  (commune),  19,000;  in  1901, 
26,081. 

CA6TB0-TTBDIALE8,  -ofJr'd^aafts.  A  town 
of  Spain,  in  the  Province  of  Santander,  situated 
on  the  Bay  of  Biscay  (Map:  Spain,  D  1).  It 
has  a  good  roadstead,  and  exports  timber  and 
fish  to  Madrid.  Fishing  and  fish-preserving, 
with  some  manufactures,  constitute  the  princi- 
pal industries.  Castro-Urdiales,  an  ancient  port, 
was  a  Roman  colony,  Flaviobriga,  under  Ves- 
pasian; in  1173  it  was  resettled.  The  town, 
after  having  repelled  a  previous  attack,  was 
sacked  by  the  French  in  1813.  Population,  in 
1900,  13,068. 

CASTBOVILLABI,  ka'str6-v6l-la'r$.  A  city 
in  southern  Italy,  34  miles  north  of  Cosenza,  on 
two  brooks  that  unite  to  form  the  Coscile  (Map: 
Italy,  K  8).  The  ancient  part  of  the  town,  about 
the  Norman  castle,  is  not  inhabited  because  of 
malaria.  There  are  many  picturesque  mountain 
roads  in  the  vicinity,  particularly  one  that 
leads  to  the  salt-mines  at  Lungro.  Fruit,  wine, 
and  cotton  are  marketed  here.  Population,  in 
1881  (commune),  11,000;  in  1901,  9945. 

CASTBTTCCIO  CASTBACANI,  k&-str?S9'ch6 
ka'strft-k&^n^  (c.1280-1328).  An  lUlian  soldier 
and  Ghibelline  leader,  chief  of  the  republic  of 
Lucca.  A  member  of  a  prominent  Ghibelline  fam- 
ily of  Lucca,  he  was  exiled  at  an  early  age,  and 
served  as  a  soldier  in  England,  France,  and  Lom- 
bardy  until  1313,  when  he  returned  to  Lucca. 
Being  placed  at  the  head  of  his  State,  he  played 
a  prominent  rAle  in  the  struggle  between  the 
Ghibellines  and  Guelphs  in  Tuscany.  He  sup- 
ported the  German  Emperor,  Louis  the  Bavarian, 
whom  he  accompanied  on  his  expedition  to  Rome 
in  1327,  and  who  made  him  Duke  of  Lucca,  Count 
of  the  Lateran  Palace,  and  Senator  of  Rome. 

CAST  STEEL.  See  Ibon  and  Steel,  Metal- 
lurgy OF. 

CASTX7A,  ka'stw&.  A  town  in  the  Austrian 
Crownland  of  Istria,  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of 
(Juarnero,  near  Fiume  (Map:  Austria,  D  4).  Pop- 
ulation, in  1890  (commune),  16,500;  in  1900,  18,- 
000,  mostly  Serbo-Croatian.  Castua  is  a  very  old 
town,  and  was  at  one  time  the  capital  of  Libumia. 

CASUAL  POOB.  A  term  used  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  English  Poor  Law  to  indicate 
persons  temporarily  relieved  without  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  roll*  of  permanent  paupers.  See 
Poor  Laws. 

CASTJABINA,  kftzh'A-A-rl'nA  (Neo-Lat.,  from 
casuarius,  cassowary,  from  Dutch  kaauaary  Ma- 
lay kaasutcariSf  so  called  from  the  resemblance 
of  the  branches  to  the  feathers  of  the  bird).  A 
genus  of  the  order  Casuarinaces.  The  trees  of 
this  genus  are  almost  exclusively  Australian. 
However,  Caauarina  equiactifolia  is  found  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  the  Indian  Archipelago,  the 
Malayan  Peninsula,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  as  far  north  as  Arracan,  and 
Caiuarina  ^umatrana  grows  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Some  of  them  are  large  trees,  produc- 
ing timber  of  excellent  quality,  hard  and  heavy, 
as  the  beef  wood  of  the  Australian  colonists,  so 
called  from  the  resemblance  in  color  to  raw 
beef.  Caauarina  equiaetifolia  is  called  in  Aus- 
tralia the  awamp-oak.  It  is  a  lofty  tree,  attain- 
ing a  heijfht  of  ^150  feet,  the  ioa  or  aitoa  of  the 
Society  Island^,*  wliere  it  grows  chiefly  on  the 
sides  of  hills,  and  where  its  wood  was  formerly 
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used  for  clubs  and  other  implements  of  war.  It 
has  been  introduced  into  India,  where  it  grows 
rapidly  upon  even  poor,  saiuij  soil,  and  where 
it  is  much  valued,  as  its  wood  bears  a  great 
strain  and  is  not  readily  injured  by  submersion 
in  water.  The  hardness  and  durability  of  this 
wood  led  the  earlier  voyagers  to  the  South  Sea 
Islands  to  designate  it  ironwood.  Ca^uarina 
stricta  is  the  *coast  she-oak'  of  New  South 
Wales.  In  Australia,  where  the  Casuarinas 
abound,  they  are  considered  among  the  most 
valuable  trees.  For  the  most  part,  the  wood  is 
hard,  compact,  yet  easily  worked,  and  is  used 
in  many  kinds  of  building,  for  implements,  cab- 
inet-work, etc.  The  foliage  of  most,  if  not  all, 
species  is  of  an  acid  nature,  and  is  often  chewed 
to  allay  thirst.  In  periods  of  drought  stodc 
eat  considerable  quantities  of  the  foliage.  The 
first-mentioned  species  has  be^i  quite  success- 
fully introduced  into  parts  of  Florida  and  Cali- 
fornia. 'Cassowary-tree'  is  a  popular  generic 
name  of  the  Casuarinas.  Some  of  the  species  are 
scrubby  bushes.  All  of  them  have  a  very  peculiar 
appearance,  their  branches  being  long,  slender, 
wiry,  drooping,  green,  and  jointed,  with  very 
small,  scale-like  sheaths  instead  of  leaves.  They 
resemble  arborescent  equisetums,  or  horse-tail 
rushes.  The  fruit  consists  of  hardened  bracts, 
collected  in  a  cone  and  inclosing  small  winged 
nuts.  The  flowers  have  neither  calyx  nor  corol- 
la; the  stamens  and  pistils  are  on  separate 
flowers.    More  than  twenty  species  are  known. 

CASUI8TKY,  kazh'ft-is-trf  (from  casuitt,  Fr. 
cttauiste,  from  Lat.  casus,  instance).  Th6  scienoe 
which  guides  the  human  conscience  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  its  duties.  As  doubts  occur,  either  as  to 
the  reality  or  extent  or  urgency  of  the  laws  by 
which  it  is  governed,  *cases*  come  up  which  have 
to  be  judged.  That  part  qf  theology  which  deals 
with  suchi  matters  is  called  moral  theology. 
Casuistry  developed  as  circumstances  called  for 
new  and  clearer  interpretations  of  divine  and 
human  enactments.  In  the  first  centuries  it  was 
extremely  simple,  and  .the  treatises  on  it  ooo- 
sisted  mainly  of  conciliar  decrees,  or  collections 
of  penitential  canons  such  as  thote  attributed  to 
Saint  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  Saint  Peter  of 
Alexandria,  Saint  Basil,  and  Saint  Gregory  of 
Nyssa.  From  the  Seventh  to  the  Eleventh  Cen- 
tury the  work  known  as  The  Penitential  Book, 
which  was  a  digest  of  canons,  sentences,  and  de- 
crees, was  the  manual  commonly  used.  But 
moral  theology  proper  began  with  the  Schoolmen 
of  the  Thirteenth  Century.  The  most  noteworthy 
of  the  treatises  then  written  was  the  Summa  de 
Casibus  Particularibus  (c.l238),  of  Saint  Ray- 
mond of  Pefiaforte.  Other  conspicuous  casuists 
of  the  century  were  the  Englishman  Alexander 
of  Hales,  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  and  John  of 
God.  In  the  Fourteenth  Century  we  hav§  John 
of  Freiburg,  Astensis,  Monaldus.  Bartholom»U8, 
Kanulphus  Higdenus,  and,  most  famous  of  all, 
Joannes  de  Burgo.  In  the  Fifteenth  Century,  Ger- 
son's  famous  Opusculttm  Tripartitum  enjoyed  the 
greatest  reputation.  Saint  Bernardine  of  Sien- 
na, Saint  John  Capistran,  and  Saint  Antoninus 
also  wrote  on  moral  subjects.  But  the  one  who 
has  exercised  the  widest  influence  is,  of  course. 
Saint  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  in  his  Secunda  Se- 
cundce  treats  of  moral  theology  in  its  organic 
connection  with  dogma.  Its  strictly  scientific 
character,  however,  makes  it  somewhat  unavail- 
able as  a  manual  for  common  use.    Making  this 


science  practical  was  the  achievement  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century.  The  extraordinary  developmeitt 
of  this  particular  branch  of  theological  knowledge 
was  largely  due  to  the  doctrine  of  Probabilism. 

This  was  not  a  new  doctrine,  but  it  was  inau- 
gurated as  a  system  by  a  Spanish  Dominican 
named  Medina.  The  theory  may  be  thus  stated: 
A  man  in  doubt  about  the  lawfulness  of  an  act 
has  solid  reasons  for  thinkmg.it'is  lawful.  These 
reasons  may  be  iiitrinsic*  to  the  matter  itself,  or 
extrinsic,  namely,  the  authority  of  some  respect- 
able theologian.*  But  there  may  be  contrary  rea- 
sons of  equal  or  greater  wei^t  than  those  in 
favor  of  it,  Wliich  oourse  is  he  to  elect?  Prob- 
abilism teaches  that  he  is  free  to  do  as  he  choosers, 
provided  his  reasons  for  acting  be  genuine  and 
solid.  He  proceeds  on  the  principle  that  aa  the 
law  is  not  certain,  either  as  to  its  existence  or  its 
binding  force,  he  is  free ;  for  no  one  is  bound  by 
a  doubtful  obligation.  This  liberty,  however,  is 
restricted  if  for  some  major  obligation  he  ia 
bound  to  take  every  reasonable  means  to  achieve  a 
certain  object,  A  hdnter  cannot  discharge  his  rifle 
where  it  is  merely  probable  no  one  will  be  hit ;  he 
must  take  every  reasonable  precaution;  a  Catho- 
lic priest  cannot  act  on  the  doctrine  of  probabil- 
ity where  there  is  question  of  the  validity  of  a 
sacrament.  But  apart  from  these  antecedent  ob- 
ligations of  justice,  charity,  and  religion,  Prob- 
abilism leaves  a  man  free  when  he  has  good  rea- 
sons for  judging  that  he  Is  doing  right. 

Against  this  doctrine  four  schools  were  ar- 
rayed: the  Tutiorists  or  Rigorists,  who  were 
either  absolute  or  mitigated,  t&  former  requiring 
absolute  certainty,  the  latter  the  greatijst  prob- 
ability; the  Probabiliorists,  who  taught  that  in 
cases  of  doubt  a  man  should  always  follow 
the  safer  course;  the  vEquiprobabilists,  who  al- 
lowed liberty  of  action  only  when  the  reasons 
pro  and  con  were  evenly  balanced,  but  modified 
that  concession  by  saying  that  when  the  exist- 
ence of  the  law  was  certain  or  even  more  prob- 
able, there  could  be  no  liberty  against  it,  for  the 
law  being  certainly  or  more  probably  in  posses- 
sion exacted  fulfillment;  the  Laxists,  who  con- 
tended that  one  is  free  to  act  if  he  has  even  a 
slight  reason  to  conclude  that  be  is  in  the  right. 
The  Laxists  were  condemned  by  Innocent  XI., 
and  the  Absolute  Tutiorists  by  Alexander  VII. 

On  these  lines  a  fierce  and  protracted  theo- 
logical battle  began,*whicfa  finally  narrowed  down 
to  a  contest  between  the  Probabiliorists  and  the 
Probabilista.  From  1580  to  1650  Probabilism 
held  possession.  After  that  a  reaction  set  in, 
and  Probabiliorism  was  the  favorite  doctrine.  At* 
present  the  conditions  have  reverted  to  what  they 
were  in  the  beginnings  and  Probabilism  ahnost 
everywhere  prevails,  m  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  chief  exponents  are  Saint  Alphon- 
sus  Liguori,  Scavini,  Gury,  and  Ballerini. 

The  acrimony  of  these  debates  gave  rise  to  the 
odious  significations  which  have  been  afilxed  to 
the  word  Casuistry.  After  the  accusations  of  the 
Jansenists  (see  PWcal;  Janseihsic)  ceased 
about  the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
many  Protestant  writers  took  them  up  and 
denounced  the  casuistry  of  Probabilism  as  lax, 
.equivocating,  permitting  the  most  detestable 
crimes,  and  outraging  the  most  sacred  obliga- 
tions. These  charges,  no  longer  seriously  made 
by  intelligent  students,  have  given  rise  to  the- 
secondary  meaning  of  the  word  Casuistry  as, 
according  to  some,  a  method  of  over-subtle,  so- 
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phistical,  and  dishonest  reasoning  for  the  pur- 
pose of  evading  the  law;  others  regard  it  as  an 
elimination  of  individual  reason  and  conscience, 
and  a  bliivl  submission  to  authority. 

GA^TTS  BEI/LI  (Lat.,  case  of  war).  The 
ipround  alleged  by  one  power  to  justify  its  going 
to  war  with  another.  The  grounds  which,  in  in- 
ternational law,  are  recognized  as  affording  a 
justification  for  war  are:  (a)  The  defense  of  the 
sovereignty  and- independence  of  the  State;  (b) 
the  redress  of  grave  injuries  inflicted  by  a  for- 
eign power  on  the  citizens  of  a  State;  (c)  to 
obtain  satisfaction  for  violations  of  the  honor 
of  a  State,  as  for  insults  to  its  flag  or  its  am- 
bassadors; (d)  the  enforc^nent  in  serious  cases 
of  treaty  obligations;  (e)  the  prevention  of 
threatened  or  intended  injury,  as  a  sudden  dis- 
turbance of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  or 
the  disregard  by  a  European  power  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  of  the  United  States;  (f)  in  rare 
cases,  the  prevention  of  flagrant  wrong  against 
religion  or  liberty,  or  grave  oppression  of  a 
colony  or  weaker  State,  as  in  the  war  of  the 
United  States  against  spain  for  the  liberation 
<rf  Cuba.  (See  iNTEBVKPnnoN.)  The  humane 
tendencies  of  modem  international  law  seek  to 
restrict  the  causes  for  war,  and  by  moral  pres- 
sure to  induce  an  offended  State  patiently  to 
seek  every  other  means  of  effecting  its  object 
before  resorting  to  the  dire  expedient  of  war. 
See  Acts  of  Hostiutt;  International  Law; 
Hague  Peace  Conference;  War,  and  the  au- 
thorities there  referred  to. 

CASWEIiL,  kAz'wel,  Alexis  (179^1877).  An 
American  educator.  He  was  bom  in  Taunton, 
Mass.,  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1822, 
and  entered  the  Baptist  ministry.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  Brown  University  from 
1828  to  1850,  and  of  mathematics  and  astron- 
<m\y  from  1850  to  1864,  and  was  president  fron 
1808  to  1872.  He  published  several  papers  on 
meteorology  in  the  Reports  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  a  Alemorial  of  John  Barstow 
(1864). 

CASWELLy  KiCHAKD  (1729-89).  A  patriot 
soldier  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  the 
first  Grovemor  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 
He  was  bom  in  Maryland,  emigrated  to  North 
Carolina  in  1746,  studied  and  practiced  law,  and 
«oon  became  prominent  in  Colonial  politics.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Assembly  from 
1754  to  1771,  and  was  elected  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1770  and  1771.  He  also 
Attained  prominence  as  an  officer  in  the  Colonial 
militia,  and  on  May  16,  1771,  commanded  the 
right  wing  of  Governor  Tryon's  forces  in  the 
battle  of  Alamance  against  the  insurrectionary 
Regulators.  He  was  active  as  a  member  of  the 
Whig,  or  Patriot,  Party  in  the  discussions 
which  preceded  the  Revolution,  and  in  1774  and 
1775  was  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. In  September,  1775,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  treasurers  of  North  Carolina.  He 
eommanded  the  minutemen,  numbering  about 
1000,  who,  on  February  27,  1776,  defeated  a 
force  of  Loyalists,  mostly  Scotch  emigrants, 
under  Donald  Macdonald,  at  Moore's  Creek, 
N.  C. ;  and  for  this  victory,  the  effect  of  which, 
tays  Fiske,  "was  as  contagious  as  that  of  Lex- 
ington had  been  in  New  England"  (Fiske,  The 
American  Revolution,  L,  177),  he  was  appointed 
brigadier-general  of  the  Newbem  District.     In 


1776  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee  oi  the 
Provincial  Congress  which  drew  up  the  State 
Constitution — one  tradition  attributing  the  au- 
thorship of  that  document  altogether  to  him-^ 
and  from  1776  to  1778  he  served  as  Governor. 
In  1780  he  commanded  the  North  Carolina 
militia  during  the  invasion  of  the  State  by  the 
British,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Camden 
on  August  16.  He  afterwards  served  as  Speaker 
of  the  State  Senate  and  Ccmtroller-General  from 
1782  to  1785,  and  as  Governor,  for  a  second  term, 
from  1785  to  1787,  and  in  1789  was  a  member  of 
the  State  convention  which  ratified  the  Federal 
Constitution. 

GAT  (AS.  catt,  Ger.  Katze,  Fr.  chat,  OF.  cat, 
It.  gatto,  Sp.,  Portug.  gato,  Welsh  oath,  Com. 
cath.  It.,  Gael,  cat,  OChureh  Slav,  kotell,  O. 
Pruss.  catto,  cat,  Lat.  catus,  cub;  borrowed  in 
Finn,  katti,  Turk,  qadi,  Ar.  qitt,  qutt,  Hind. 
kat(ls;  of  uncertain  origin).  The  cats  are  typi- 
cal aeluroid  carnivores,  constituting  the  family 
Felidffi,  and  well  represented  by  the  ubiquitous 
house-cat,  which  is  considered  at  length  below. 

Cats  in  general,  as  a  family,  are  distinguished 
among  carnivores  by  their  uniformity,  of  struc- 
ture, by  the  flexibility  and  strength  of  the  spine, 
the  small  head,  capable  of  l^ing  turned  in 
any  direction,  the  looseness  of  the  skin,  and 
the  exceeding  suppleness,  quickness,  and  muscu- 
larity, the  last  especially  exhibited  in  the  jaws 
and  in  the  wonderiul  arrangem^it  of  levers  in 
the  limbs.  These  are  correlated  with  their 
predatory  habits,  and  manner  of  procuring  their 
prey,  which  is  by  lying  in  wait,  or  by  stealthy 
approach,  followed  by  a  spring,  a  clutch  of  the 
e^ws,  and  a  crushing  bite.  All  the  anatomy, 
therefore,  represents  agility  and  power  in  the 
highest  degree;  and  all  cats  eaceept  two  or  three 
of  the  heaviest  (lioiiy  tiger)  are  arboreal  to  a 
greater  or  leas  degree.  The  skull  is  remark- 
aUe  for  the  bony  ridges  which  give  attadiment 
to'the  great  jaw-muscles,  the  immense  sice  of 
which   causes   a   corresponding   increase   in   the 


8KULL  OF  CAT. 

a,  Ton^e-bones  of  one  side. 

width  of  the  zygomatic  arches;  and  the  facial 
portion,  short  in  all  carnivora  as  compared  with 
herbivora,  is  here  much  shorter  than  in  the  dog 
or  bear  tribes,  giving  the  characteristic  round- 
ness to  the  head.  The  lower  jaw  is  strongly 
attached,  and  capable  only  of  a  simple  hinge-like 
motion.  The  dentition  consists  of  six  small 
incisors  in  each  jaw,  large  canines,  and  one  per- 
manent molar  on  each  side,  that  in  the  upper  jaw 
being  small,  the  lower  large  and  acting  against 
the  fuUy  developed  premolar  in  the  upper.    All 
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are  camassial,  for  little  'grinding'  of  the  food 
is  called  for;  and  the  canines  of  some,  as  espe- 
cially of  the  extinct  sabre-toothed  tiger,  are  for- 
midable tiisks.  The  tongue  is  rough;  the  in- 
testinal canal  very  short,  being  in  some  species 
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DENTITION  OF  THE  CAT. 

Teeth  of  left  side  in  both  Jaws :  m  tu,  molars  ;pjz2  pm, 
pre-molars;  o  c.  canines;  i  i,  incisors. 

only  three  times  the  length  of  the  body.  The 
most  striking  and  characteristic  peculiarity  of 
cat-structure,  however  (though  imperfect  in  one 
genus — Cynselurus;  see  Cheeta),  is  the  arrange- 
ment for  the  protrusion  and  retraction  of  Uie 
claws,  by  which  they  are  made  the  principal 
instruments  whereby  these  creatures  ^t  their 
living.  Their  plan,  as  has  been  said,  is  to  set 
as  near  as  possible  to  their  animal  prey,  seize 
and  hold  it  until  they  can  overcome  it  by  biting 
through  the  arteries  of  the  neck  (in  the  case 
of  large  quadrupeds)  or  otherwise  put  it  to 
death;  they  cannot  chase  it  down  and  worry 
it  to  death  after  the  manner  of  dogs.  This  re- 
quires that  their  toes  should  be  separated,  flexi- 
ble, and  capable  of  a  powerful  grip,  and  their 
claws  sharp  and  hooked.     The  acquirement  of 


MECHANISM  OF  CAT'S  CLAWS. 

A.  Toe  at  rest  (claw  sheathed);  b,  toe  In  action  (claw 
thrown  forward).  The  Illustration  shows  the  elastic  llgji- 
ment  which  passes  from  above  the  root  of  the  claw  down- 
ward and  backward  to  the  distal  part  of  the  second  pha- 
lanx; also  the  long  flexor  tendon  (which  by  being  pnlled 
backward  draws  down  the  claw)  passing  through  the  liga- 
mentous loop  atteu;hed  to  the  under  surface  of  the  middle 
phalanx.  The  sesamoid  bone  beneath  the  distal  end  of 
the  metacarpal  is  also  shown.    (After  Mivart.) 

such  tools  has  been  accompanied  by  provision 
for  keeping  them  out  of  the  animal's  way,  in  the 
ordinary  use  of  its  feet,  and  at  the  same  time 
saving  them  from  becoming  blunted  by  contact 
with  the  ground,  as  happens  to  those  of  all 
other  clawS  animals,  by  a  peculiar  arrangement. 


In  the  cats,  the  last  (third)  phalanx,  or  tip- 
bone,  of  the  toe,  which  carries  the  claw,  does  not 
touch  the  ground,  but  it  is  so  modified  as  to  turn 
up  beneath  a  hood  of  skin  over  the  end  of  the 
bone  (-second  phalanx)  next  behind  it;  this  it 
does  naturally,  when  at  rest,  by  virtue  of  the 
elasticity  of  a  ligament  which  passes  from  it 
down  to  the  second  phalanx,  and  holds  it  in  place 
without  any  conscious  effort.  From  the  lower 
(proximal)  end  of  this  claw-bone  a  powerful 
flexor  tendon  runs  back  beneath  the  bones  of  the 
toe  to  the  leg-muscles,  the  contraction  of  which 
pulls  the  claw  down  with  a  circular  motion 
which  drives  it  and  hooks  it  into  the  flesh,  where 
it  will  tear  loose  before  it  will  let  go.  Such 
is  the  mechanism  of  the  action  so  familiar  and 
effective  in  the  cat  when  she  is  angry  and  'shows 
her  claws.*  The  cheeta  (q.v.)  lacks  this  power, 
and  correspondingly  its  predatory  habits  partake 
of  much  that  characterizes  dogs. 

Cats  are  mainly  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  and 
the  pupils  of  their  eyes,  which,  as  a  rule,  are 
vertically  linear,  are  capable  of  ffreat  expansion 
and  contraction,  according  to  &e  light  about 
them;  the  lion,  however,  by  virtue  of  his  fear- 
lessness and  circumstances  generally,  is  mainly 
diurnal  and  has  round  pupils.  The  eyesight  is 
good,  but  at  night  is  supplemented  by  the  hi^ly 
sensitive  feelers  (vibrisse),  long  hairs  project- 
ing from  the  muzzle  and  above  the  eyes,  each 
springing  from  a  follicle  from  which  a  special 
nerve  communicates  with  the  brain.  The  sense 
of  smell,  though  fairly  developed,  is  inferior  to 
that  of  dogs  and  various  other  animals.  The 
hearing,  however,  is  exceedingly  sharp,  the 
resonance  of  the  sound  being  increased  by  the 
great  size  of  the  auditory  bulla. 

Cats  are  clothed  in  soft  and  usually  rather 
long  fur,  longest  in  those,  such  as  the  ounce, 
which  live  in  cold  regions,  and  shortest  in  the 
desert  species,  especially  the  lion,  which  is 
further  distinguished  by  a  mane  in  the  male 
sex.  Little  difference,  as  a  rule,  obtains  be> 
tween  the  sexes  in  size  or  appearance;  but  the 
kittens  are  often  quite  unlike  their  parents. 
Their  pelts  have  never  entered  largely  into  the 
lur  trade,  however,  except  in  the  form  of  tiger- 
skin  floor- rugs,  etc.  The  colors  are  mainly  dark, 
with  a  prevalence  of  reddish  or  yellowish,  and 
there  is  a  universal  and  strong  tendency  toward 
spottedness  ( of  which  striping  is  another  form ) , 
the  young  showing  it  even  where  the  adult  is 
concolorous,  as  in  the  lion,  puma,  eyra,  etc 
Arguments  have  been  freely  adduced  for  the 
value  of  this  coloration  in  making  the  cats  un- 
noticeable,  but  when  it  is  learned  that  species 
almost  oppositely-  colored  ^.nd  marked  live  and 
hunt  under  identical  circumstances  with  ap- 
parently equal  success,  the  force  of  the  specula- 
tion is  seriously  diminished. 

Cats  are  not  gregarious,  or  co5perative,  but 
live  and  hunt  alone,  or  in  family  parties;  all  are 
ntonogamous  except  the  lion;  and  the  reputa- 
tion >vhich  some  nave  for  permanent  mating  is 
probably  deserved  onlv  when  an  annual  change 
of  mate  is  impracticaole  because  of  scarcity  or 
competition.  They  inhabit  dens  and  lairs  among 
rocks,  in  hollow  trees,  or  dense  thickets,  with- 
out any  special  preparation,  and  the  number  of 
kittens  does  not  usually  exceed  two  in  the  large 
forms,  but  in  the  small  species  may  be  three, 
four,  or  Ave.  These  arc  usually  bom  in  the 
late   spring  of   temperate   latitudes  or   at    the 
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opening  of  the  dry  season  in  the  tropics;  and 
they  remain  under  the  guidance  of  the  mother 
until  nearly  full-grown.  Though  many  species 
are  widely  distributed,  none  are  migratory,  and 
few  wander  far,  the  tiger  and  leopard  being  the 
most  inclined,  perhaps,  to  wide  ranging.  The 
disposition  of  most  cats  is  to  remain  near  a 
settled  lair,  and  through  a  limited  area  near  by — 
a  disposition  recognizable  in  the  attachment  to 
the  house  and  to  a  favorite  corner  that  distin- 
guishes our  house-cats,  and  makes  them  loath 
to  change  their  location  and  customs.  A  certain 
inflexibility  seems  to  characterize  their  minds, 
and  the  secrecy,  noiseless  stealth,  patience,  and 
ruthlessness  which  belong  to  their  methods  of 
life  in  the  forest  have  affected  their  tempera- 
ments. The  needful  savagery  of  their  nature  is 
ingrained  and  as  a  rule  unyielding  to  gentler 
influences  in  changed  conditions.  Hence  they 
are,  as  a  class,  untamable,  the  very  few  excep- 
tions having  become  the  stock  of  the  domesti- 
cated races.  Moat  species  can  be  made  friendly  to 
man  only  when  kittens,  asserting  their  feral  na- 
tures and  becoming  untrustworthy  as  soon  as 
growth  brings  sense  of  power  and  predaceous  in- 
stincts. Trainers  have  subjugated  certain  spe- 
cies, but  they  are  kept  in  subjection  by  fear 
alone  and  make  their  performance  unwillingly 
and  without  pride  or  joy  in  it.  A  few  have  been 
trained  to  hunt,  but  none  to  retrieve,  and  in 
general  they  approach  sympathy  with  man  and 
the  attitude  of  companion  and  helper  far  less 
than  dogs,  which  exceed  them  in  certain  direc- 
tions of  intelligence,  as,  for  example,  the  under- 
standing of  mechanical  appliances.  A  cat's  ex- 
pression of  its  emotions  is  mainly  by  'lash- 
ing* of  the  tail  or  a  trembling  of  its  tip,  when 
excited;  by  spitting,  yowls,  and  screams  when 
very  angry,  or  sexually  excited;  by  plaintive 
mewings  when  in  trouble  or  desiring  notice; 
and  by  a  vibrating  murmur  deep  in  its  throat 
(purring)  when  satisfied  or  contented.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  ears  is  very  signiflcant,  as  in  most 
other  animals ;  and  the  arching  of  the  back,  erec- 
tion of  the  hair,  and  elevation  of  the  tail,  so 
familiar  in  our  house-cats,  which  thus  try  to 
make  themselves  look  as  large  and  terrible  as 
possible  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  are  char- 
acteristic of  all  the  smaller  forms,  though  little 
indulged  by  the  greater  kinds.  The  relation  of 
the  cats  to  mankind  generally  is  one  Of  enmity — 
they  are  neighbors  dangerous  to  him  or  his 
domestic  animals  which  must  be  got  rid  of  wher- 
ever civilization  is  to  prevail.  Hence  they  have 
mostly  disappeared  from  thickly  settled  regions. 
The  Hon  and  tiger  were  inhabitants  of  Europe 
within  historic  times,  but  neither  is  now  to  be 
found  near  the  Mediterranean  on  either  side; 
and  even  the  wildcat  is  rare  in  Europe,  except  in 
wilder  parts.  The  puma  has  been  exterminated 
in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Plains,  and 
lynxes  are  uncommon,  while  the  jaguar  has  quite 
disappeared  north  of  Central  Mexico.  In  certain 
long-settled  parts,  however,  jungles  and  moun- 
tain ranges  furnish  harbors  for  these  beasts, 
which  sally  out  to  destroy  human  life,  as  in 
India  and  Africa,  or  to  prey  upon  flocks  and 
herds  as  in  America. 

Fossil  Cats. — The  Felidae  seem  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  somewhat  primitive  Miocene  cami-  < 
vores,  the  sabre-toothed  tigers  (q.v.)  constituting 
the  highly  interesting  family  Nimravids,  which 
were  themselves  evolved  from  some  earlier  Eocene 


creodonts,  perhaps  Palffionictis  and  Patriofelia 
(q.v.). 

The  true  felines  appear  first  in  the  Lower 
Miocene  of  France,  where  they  are  represented  by 
Proselurus,  and  in  the  Middle  Miocene  by  Pseu- 
dotelurus.  The  genus  Felis  appears  first  in  the 
Middle  and  Upper  Miocene  of  Europe  and  North 
America,  and  later  in  the  Pliocene  and  Pleisto- 
cene of  both  these  continents  and  also  of  Asia.  As 
with  several  other  races  of  animals,  the  Pliocene 
and  Pleistocene  members  appear  to  have  been  of 
much  larger  size  and  to  have  inhabited  more 
northerly  countries  than  their  modem  descend- 
ants. The  cave  lion  (Felia  spelcea),  whose  re- 
mains are  found  in  the  cave  deposits  of  Europe 
and  England,  was  larger  than  the  modern  lion  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  of  which  species  it  seems  to  have 
been  but  a  variety.  Equally  large  species  are 
known  from  the  American  Pleistocene  deposits. 
Fossil  remains  of  many  of  the  existing  species  of 
felines  are  found  in  the  Pleistocene  deposits  of 
Europe  and  southern  Asia. 

Cats  inhabit  all  parts  of  the  world  except 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  southeast  Malaysia,  the 
Polynesian  Islands,  and  Madagascar,  the  greater 
number  being  inhabitants  of  southern  Asia. 
There  are  from  40  to  60  species  (according  to 
various  views  of  specific  rank  in  certain  cases), 
divided  by  conservative  zoologists  into  only  three 
genera — Felis,  with  36  to  40  species;  Lyncus,  the 
short-tailed  cats,  6  species;  and  Cyncslurus,  1  or 
perhaps  2  species.  Most  of  these  will  be  found 
described  elsewhere  under  their  names,  as  Leop- 
ABD,  I.ioN,  Lynx,  Ounce,  Tiqeb,  etc.,  or  under 
Wildcat. 

BiBLiOGBAPHT.  Strauss-Durckhcim,  Anatomie 
descriptive  et  comparative  du  chat  (Paris,  1845; 
anatomical  monograph,  folio,  illustrated)  ;  D. 
6.  Elliott,  Monograph  of  the  Felidcs  (London, 
1878-83);  Mivart,  The  Cat  (New  York,  1892; 
anatomical  and  descriptive;  illustrations  of 
bones,  muscles,  etc.,  and  of  nearly  all  the  spe- 
cies) ;  Wilder  and  Gage,  Anatomical  Technology, 
as  Applied  to  the  Domestic  Cat  (New  York, 
1882) ;  Richard  and  Jennings,  Anatomy  of  the 
Cat  (New  York,  1901).  See,  also,  bibliography 
at  the  end  of  this  article. 

The  Domestic  Cat. — ^A  cat,  or  cats,  formed  a 
part  of  the  domestic  ciixile  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  before  the  beginning  of  human  record, 
and  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  varied 
domestic  races  known  within  historic  times  may 
only  be  guessed  at.  Naturalists  have  attempted 
by  a  study  of  semi-fossil  remains,  mummies  from 
ancient  Egyptian  tombs,  a  comparison  of  modem 
examples  with  wild  forms  of  similar  size,  and  a 
study  of  the  reversionary  tendencies  exhibited 
by  house-cats  that  return  to  a  feral  life,  to 
determine  the  origin  of  the  race,  but  have 
learned  nothing  definite.  The  best  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  stated  by  J.  E.  Harting,  F.L.S.: 
"Several  ifild  species  of  Egyptian  and  Indian 
origin  having  been  ages  ago  reclaimed,  the  inter- 
breeding of  their  offspring  and  crossing  with 
other  wild  species  in  the  countries  to  which  they 
have  been  at  various  times  exported  has  resulted 
in  the  gradual  production  of  the  many  varieties, 
so  different  in  shape  and  color,  with  which  we 
are  now  familiar." 

Domesticated  cats  seem  to  have  been  common 
in  Egypt  before  the  time  of  the  earliest  records, 
for  their  mummies  are  coeval  with  the  most  an- 
cient human  remains  and  they  are  depicted  on 
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the  oldest  monuments.  The  same  may,  perhaps, 
be  said  of  India,  where  they  are  mentioned  in 
Sanskrit  manuscripts  at  least  2000  years  before 
Christ;  and  from  India  they  were  taken  to 
China,  where,  however,  they  seem  not  to  have 
been  generally  known  until  about  a.d.  600.  It 
was  in  Egypt,  however,  that  the  animal,  which  is 
considered  to  have  been  there,  at  least,  the  local 
gloved  or  Caff  re  cat  {Felia  caffra)  domesticated, 
reached  its  highest  importance,  both  as  a  mouser 
in  that  ^granary  of  the  world/  and  as  an  ob- 
ject of  affection  and  veneration.  It  was  natu- 
rally connected  with  the  cat-headed  moon-god- 
dess Pasht,  both  by  its  habits  and  by  the  fanci- 
ful resemblance  of  the  gradual  expansion  of  its 
pupil,  as  darkness  came  on,  to  the  growth  of  the 
moon;  was  protected  by  priestly  decrees  and 
superstitions  of  great  popular  force,  and  was 
entombed  in  elaborate  mummy-cases.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  domestic  cats  of  Europe,  whence 
America  received  its  stock,  were  derived  from 
Egypt  at  a  comparatively  late  day.  It  does  not 
appear  that  they  were  known  as  domestic  ani- 
mals among  the  Assyrians  or  early  Hebrews,  and 
the  mousers  in  the  homes  of  the  early  classic 
Greeks  were  probably  martens  {Martes  foina). 
Cats  were  possessed  by  ttie  central  Europeans  of 
the  Bronze  Age,  and  probably  came  to  have  more 
or  less  admixture  with  the  European  wildcats, 
but  the  basis  of  the  stock  from  which  our  present 
varieties  have  descended  is,  no  doubt,  the  Egyp- 
tian domesticated  race.  The  Indian  and  Chinese 
may  have  originated  quite  separately  from  Asiatic 
species. 

Domestic  cats  are  now  divided  by  the  character 
and  color  of  the  coat,  comparative  length  of  tail, 
etc.,  into  certain  varieties  recognized  by  fanciers, 
according  to  rules  formulated  by  the  societies 
which  hold  annual  competitive  exhibitions  in 
New  York,  London,  and  other  cities.  The  prin- 
cipal divisions  are  two — long-haired,  or  Asiatic, 
and  short-haired,  or  European  cats.  The  long- 
haired varieties  are  two,  the  Angora  and  Per- 
sian. 

The  Angora  cat  came  originally  from  Angora, 
and  has  a  small  head  and  rather  large  tufted 
ears;  the  long  silky  hair  should  hang  in  tufte 
and  clusters,  shortening  toward  the  end  of  the 
tail.  The  colors  are  varied,  but  black  and  dark- 
slate  colored  ones  with  orange  eyes,  or  blues  and 
whites  with  light  eyes,  are  most  valued. 

The  Persian  is  also  long-haired,  but  is  larger 
in  body  and  the  fur  is  coarser,  and  increases 
toward  the  end  of  the  long  tail;  the  color  may 
be  almost  any,  but  deep  black  with  orange  eyes 
is  preferred;  blue  is  the  next  best  color. 

The  short-haired  cats  are  mainly  distinguished 
by  their  colors,  as  tortoise-shell,  tabby,  white, 
blue  (or  Maltese),  etc.  The  hair  may  differ 
somewhat  in  length  and  texture,  but  in  this 
respect  the  diversities  are  too  slight  and  in- 
constant to  count  much.  Tortoise-shell  cats  are 
rather  small,  long-bodied,  and  graceful ;  in  color, 
black,  red,  and  yellow,  rich  and  deep,  and  dis- 
posed in  sharply  defined  patches  upon  short, 
close,  silky  hair.  Eyes,  bright  amber  to  orange- 
yellow.  The  presence  of  white  sets  the  animal 
aside  into  a  variety  known  as  Tortoise-shell  and 
White,  where  the  white  should  be  in  a  distinct 
blaze  on  the  face  and  on  the  breast  and  legs.  • 
All  these  cats  are  good  mousers,  but  less  affec- 
tionate than  some  others. 

Tahby  is  the  name  given  to  banded  or  brindled 


cats,  in  allusion  to  the  wavy  pattern  of  their 
coats,  like  the  old-fashioned  ^watered'  fabrics 
from  the  East  once  known  in  commerce  as  'atabi^ 
and  more  lately  as  *taffety.'  Four  varieties  arv 
recognized  by  fanciers — brown,  spotted,  blue  (or 
silver),  and  red  tabbies.  GockI  examples  ctf 
these  types  must  conform  to  their  standard; 
anything  else  is  simply  an  unclassed  iabby-cat.' 
*^he  brown  tabby,"  says  Huidekoper,  "has  a 
ground  color  of  a  rich  reddish  dark  brown,  with 
no  white,  and  even,  regular  bars  and  bands  of 
solid  shining  black  over  every  part  of  the  body; 
these  bands  must  be  perfectly  distinct,  and 
there  must  be  no  spots.''  The  Spotted  Tabby 
may  be  of  any  base  color,  and  is  uniformly  and 
equally  spotted  all  over  with  black  spots  set  in 
lines.  The  eyes  of  both  these  varieties  should 
be  orange.  The  Blue  or  Silver  Tabby  is  a  rather 
small,  very  slender,  graceful,  close-haired  cat, 
bright  blue  or  else  silvery  in  color,  setting  off 
the  jet-black  narrow  bands  with  great  sharpness; 
cushion  of  the  feet  black;  long  tail,  ringed;  eyes 
orange  for  the  blue,  yellow  for  the  silver  race.  The 
Red  Tabby  YSLries  from  reddish  brown  to  red  in  base 
color,  having  well-defined  bands  of  darker  red, 
and  no  white  whatever;  eyes,  orange  or  yellow. 
This  cat  is  an  important  factor  in  breeding  tor- 
toise-shells ;  in  fact,  09  per  cent,  of  male  tortoise- 
shell  kittens  are  red  tabbies,  the  females  cmly,  as 
a  rule,  being  proper  tortoise-shells.  They  are 
good-natured  domestic  cats,  great  mousers  and 
hunters  for  birds;  they  are  also  expert  fishers. 
White  and  short-haired  cats  form  a  special  class, 
characterized  by  eyes  of  turquoise  or  clear  sky- 
blue;  or,  if  yellow,  there  must  be  no  greenish 
tinge.  These  are  quiet,  affectionate  cats,  very 
often  deaf.  Self -Colored  cats  include  those  whidi 
are  of  some  one  solid  color,  and  their  eyes  should 
be  orange-yellow  for  the  blue  (or  Maltese,  as  it  is 
known  in  America),  orange  for  the  black,  3rellow 
for  the  gray,  and  gold  for  the  red  cat.  The  more 
uniform  the  color  the  better.  Black  cats  and 
Blaeh-andrWhite  cats  are  classed  separately,  and 
in  the  latter  case  the  white  should  be  only  <mi 
the  face,  muzzle,  breast,  and  paws;  the  eyes  vary 
from  orange-yellow  to  *sea-green.*  The  royal  cat 
of  Siam  reverses  this  somewhat,  being  dun,  or 
fawn-color,  with  black  face,  ears,  tail,  ajoMl  feet. 
The  Manx  cat  differs  from  others  not  only  in 
being  tailless  (as  a  rule),  but  also,  like  the 
Siamese  variety,  has  the  hindquarters  decidedly 
elevated.  A  white  Manx  cat  is  almost  unknown, 
and  black  ones  are  exceedingly  rare. 

Bibliography.  Champfleury,  Le*  Chats  ( Paris, 
1870;  anecdotal,  illustrated)  ;  Hehn,  Kulturpflan- 
sen  und  Bausthiere  (Berlin,  1894)  ;  G.  Rolles- 
ton,  "On  Domestic  Cats,"  in  Journal  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  Vol.  II.  (London,  1868);  H. 
Weir,  Our  Cats  .  .  .  Varieties,  Habits,  and 
Management  (New  York,  1889)  ;  J.  Jennings, 
Domestic  and  Fancy  Cats  (London,  1893)  ;  G. 
Stables,  Cats:  Handbook  to  Their  Classifioation 
and  Diseases  [and]  Training  (London,  1897)  ; 
R.  H.  Huidekoper,  The  Cat  (New  York,  1895; 
standards  of  form,  treatment,  etc.)  ;  Helen  W. 
Winslow,  Concerning  Cats  (Boston,  1900;  dis- 
cursive) ;  Agnes  Repplier,  The  Fireside  Sphinm 
(New  York,  1901;  historical  and  literary). 

CAT  (in  old  ships  the  cat-fall  led  through  the 
cat-head,  a  projecting  beam  on  the  bow,  frequently 
ornamented  with  a  cat's  head).  In  nautical  par 
Inaoe,  the  cat,  or  cat-purchase,  is  a  device  used 
in  getting  the  anchor  up  in  the  securing  position 
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WILD    CATS 


1.  JUNQLE  CAT  OR   CHAUS  (Fells  chaus). 
I'  l^V^l^^  O''   CAFFRE  CAT  (Fell,  caffre). 
3.  EYRA  (Fells  eyre). 


4.  HUNTING  CAT  OR   CHEETAH  (Cynoelurus 

5.  JAQUAR  (Fells  onca). 

6.  OUNCE  (Fells  uncia). 
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CATACOMBS. 


after  it  has  been  hoisted  by  the  ciapstan  as  far  as 
the  hawsepipe.    See  Ancuob. 

CAT.  In  military  engineering,  a  heavy  beam 
witH  a  sharp  iron  point,  used  during  the  Middle 
Ages  in  besieging  castles  or  towns.  It  was  pro- 
vided with  a  movable  cover  of  timber,  for  the 
protection  of  those  who  worked  it,  by  swinging 
it  back  and  forth.  It  was  called  a  cat  because 
it  clawed  into  a  wall.  It  was  also  known  as  a 
mouse  or  fox,  because  it  gnawed  a  roimd  hole, 
and  as  a  hog  or  sow,  from  the  round  back  of  its 
cover,  or  b^use  it  worked  with  its  tusk,  like 
a  boar. 

CATABAKGAH,  krt&-b&n'giln^  or  CATXT- 
BANOAN.  A  Malay-Negrito  people  in  Tag&- 
las  Province,  southern  Luzon.    See  Philippines. 

CAT'ABAPTISTS  (Gk.  KaTa^aTruaric,  *^*<»- 
baptiatfn,  from  Kord,  kaia^  down  -f  iSairTi^eiv,  6ap- 
tizein,  to  baptize).  A  general  name  applied  by 
Zwingli  and  others,  instead  of  the  more  common 
term  Anabaptists,  to  those  who  baptized  only  be- 
lievers, and  denied  the  validity  of  infant  baptism. 
The  term  was  defined  by  Zwingli  as  equivalent 
to  pseudo-baptist,  but  the  fact  that  etymologi- 
cally  it  means  a  drovmer  was  not  lost  sight  of. 

CAT'ACAITS^IC  CUBVE.    See  Caustic. 

CAT'ACHBE^IS.     See  Khetoric,  Figubes 

OP. 

CAT'ACLTSM  (Fr.  cataclyame,  Lat.  cata- 
dysmos,  Gk.  KaroKkvcfidQf  kataklyamoSf  from  Kard^ 
katOf  down  -f-  xXi^eiv,  klyzein,  to  dash,  of 
waves).  A  term  used  by  some  of  the  earlier 
jreologists  to  denote  sudden  changes,  such  as 
those  which  might  be  produced  by  deluges,  as 
the  Noachian  Flood,  or  by  sudden  upheavals. 
They  considered  that  deposits  such  as  the  drift 
n-ere  formed  in  this  manner.  The  word  has 
been  dropped  from  geological  terminology.  See 
Catastbopuism. 

CATACOMBS.  The  Catacombs  tell  us  sub- 
stantially all  that  we  know  of  early  Christian 
art,  and  a  large  part  of  what  Ave  know  of  the 
life  of  that  time.  The  term  is  of  uncertain  deri- 
vation, and  is  used  to  designate  a  network  of 
subterranean  chambers  and  galleries  excavated 
in  the  soft  rock,  and  especially  those  used  pri- 
marily for  burial  purposes  by  the  early  Chris- 
tians, and,  in  times  of  persecution,  for  refuge 
and  for  religious  services.  They  were  called  by 
contemporaries  Coemeteriaf  'cemeteries,'  or  cryp- 
iOj  ^hidden  places';  the  term  'catacomb'  {cata- 
cumha )  is  of  mediaeval  origin.  The  lower  classes 
of  Romans  were  usually  cremated,  and  their  ashes 
put  into  urns  in  sepulchral  chambers  called  cO' 
Inmharia  (q.v.) ;  but  Christian  usage  forbade  in- 
cineration, so  separate  burial  was  resorted  to  in 
property  belonging  to  wealthy  converts  or  pur- 
chased by  association.  Burial  in  cemeteries  above 
ground  was  used  eenerally,  but  where  the  subsoil 
consisted  of  some  kind  of  easily  worked,  rock-like 
tufa,  the  burial  was  made  in  underground  gal- 
leries, which  we  now  call  catacombs.  Such 
catacombs  exist  in  various  parts  of  the  early 
Christian  world — ^the  Crimea,  Asia  Minor,  Sjnria, 
Egypt  (Alexandria),  Cyrenaica,  Malta,  Sicily, 
(Syracuse),  Italy  (Rome,  Naples,  CJhiusi). 

By  far  the  most  important  group  is  in  Rome, 
and  it  is  by  the  study  of  these  Roman  catacombs 
that  we  know  anything  of  the  Christian  arts  of 
the  first  four  centuries,  and  can  better  under- 
ftand  the  life  and  feelings,  manners  and  cus- 
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toms  of  the  early  Christians.  About  sixty  ol 
these  are  kno^-n.  They  are  all  outside  the  city 
walls,  within  a  radius  of  3  miles,  escavated  in 
the  tufa  wherever  it  was  of  the  right  kind — i.e. 
granular.  The  larger  ones  consist  of  a  confusing 
maze  of  galleries,  but  this  was  by  no  means 
their  original  condition;  rather,  the  result  ol 
gradual  evolution.  During  the  First  and  Second 
centuries  a  Christian  landowner  would  establish 
a  small  catacomb  for  the  burial  of  his  family, 
freedmen,  and  slaves,  and  would  set  aside  for 
the  purpose  a  small  rectangular  patch  of  ground, 
or  areay  measuring,  say,  100  by  200  feet,  which 
was  registered  as  a  family  burying-ground,  and 
became  inviolable  under  common  Roman  law.  A 
single  gallery  ran  within  the  outer  edge  of  this 
rectangle,  about  8  feet  high  by  3  feet  wide,  in 
whose  sides  were  cut  loculi,  one  above  another, 
to  receive  the  bodies.  The  loculus  was  low,  as 
long  as  the  body,  and  its  depth  varied  to  con- 
tain from  one  to  three  or  four  members  of  the 
same  family.  Persons  of  distinction  were  buried 
in  chambers,  or  cuhicula,  which  opened  out  of 
these  galleries,  and  for  these  burials  carved  sar- 
cophagi were  often  used,  placed  in  arched  niches, 
or  arcoaolia.  Usually  some  martyr  waa  buried 
iu  such  chambers,  and  his  tomb  sfhrved  as  an 
altar  at  which  services  were  celebrated.  As 
Christianity  progressed  and  burials  multiplied, 
the  plot  of  ground  Avas  honeycombed  with  gal- 
leries, parallel  and  at  right  angles;  and  when 
one  story  of  them  was  no  longer  sufficient,  stair- 
cases were  made  and  a  second  line  of  galleries 
excavated  beneath.  This  was  followed,  if  neces- 
sary, by  a  third,  fourth,  or  even  fifth  story  of 
galleries.  Sometimes  the  extra  room  was  gained 
by  increasing  the  height  of  the  galleries  through 
lowering  the  floor-level.  As  persecutions  in- 
creased in  virulence,  the  catacomos  became  places 
of  refuge  and  worship,  where  Christians  could 
avoid  arrest ,  as  burial-places  had  right  of  asylum 
by  law,  and  when  churches  above  ground  were 
confiscated  and  destroyed  by  imperial  orders  and 
religious  meetings  interdicted,  it  was  always 
possible  to  use  the  catacomb  chapels  for  services. 
Such  importance  did  the  catacombs,  therefore, 
assume  that  in  the  Third  Century  their  admin- 
istration was  no  longer  left  in  the  hands  of 
private  persons,  but  was  assumed  by  the  (IJhurch. 
The  city  was  divided  into  parishes — twenty-five 
or  more — and  to  each  one  was  assigned  a  cata 
comb  outside  the  walls  for  the  burial  of  tts 
church  members.  Above  its  entrance  was  a 
chapel  for  religious  services.  The  head  deacon 
of  the  church  was  their  administrator,  and 
under  him  were  the  body  of  fossorca,  or  exca- 
vators, the  artisans  who  executed  the  marble 
slabs  with  their  inscriptions  and  symbols,  the 
lamps  and  the  symbolic  wall-paintings.  The 
chief  cemetery  then  became  that  of  Calixtus, 
and  here  the  bishops  of  the  Third  Ontury  were 
buried  in  a  special  crypt.  Passages  were  cut  to 
connect  the  neighboring  catacombs,  but  without 
allowing  the  burials  to  extend  beyond  the  ap- 
pointed legal  limits.  A  new  period  began,  how- 
ever, in  the  middle  of  the  Third  Ontury,  when 
the  violence  of  popular  hatred  refused  any  longer 
to  recognize  the  inviolability  of  the  Christian 
places  of  burial,  and  persecuting  mobs  and 
officials  invaded  them.  Christians  then  destroyed 
the  entrances,  with  their  oratories,  feasting-halls, 
and  open  staircases,  filled  up  the  front  galleries, 
and  made  other  and  secret  entrances,  us^ially 
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from  neighboring  sand-pits  {arenaricB).  There 
was  no  longer  any  need  to  restrict  the  catacomb 
limits,  as  Siere  was  no  longer  any  legal  protec- 
tion,  BO  all  the  spaces  between  the  various  small 
catacombs  were  honeycombed  with  passages,  and 
one  immense  catacomb  was  made  out  of  many. 
Thus  all  regularity  of  arrangement  was  lost,  and 
the  present  intricate  type  created.  All  the  cata- 
combs in  a  single  high  ridge,  up  to  the  low 
parts  where  excavation  had  to  be  stopped  for 
fear  of  flooding,  were  thus  joined,  and  a  few 
large  groups  created  aroimd  the  citv.  The  bloody 
persecution  of  Diocletian  multiplied  burials  of 
martyrs  and  made  wholesale  enlargement  neces- 
sary. Then  came,  with  Constantine,  the  end  of 
persecution.  Soon  Bishop  Damasus  voiced  the 
universal  reverence  by  his  monumental  restora- 
tions, clearing  passages,  identifying  tombs  of 
martyrs,  and  placing  commemorating  inscrip- 
tions in  verse,  building  or  decorating  under- 
ground chapels  and  basilicas  at  the  entrances. 
During  the  whole  of  the  Fourth  Century,  and 
until  about  a.d.  410,  burials  continued  to  be 
numerous  in  the  catacombs,  through  the  desire  of 
the  faithful  to  rest  near  the  martyrs;  and  then, 
finally,  all  burials  were  transferred  to  the  surface 
cemeteries  ronnecled  with  churches.  The  cata- 
combs, however,  provided  with  small  basilicas  and 
chapels  at  their  new  entrances,  remained  objects 
of  sacred  pilgrimages  and  anniversary  services, 
not  only  for  Romans,  but  for  pilgrims  from  the 
whole  Christian  world,  and  several  literary  rec- 
ords of  such  pilgrimages  remain,  from  the  poems 
of  Prudentius  to  the  Itinerary  of  Einsiedeln. 
Then  came  the  disastrous  invasions  of  the  Goths, 
Vandals,  Lombards,  and  Saracens,  which  involved 
the  destruction,  first  or  last,  of  all  suburban 
buildings,  the  transporting  to  the  city  of  the 
relics  of  the  most  noted  martyrs  from  the  cata- 
combs, the  closing  of  their  entrances,  and  the 
filling  up  of  their  galleries  with  earth  to  prevent 
desecration — especially  at  the  time  of  the  Sara- 
cen invasion  in  the  Ninth  Century.  From  that 
time  until  the  Sixteenth  Century  the  catacombs 
were  entirely  lost  sight  of.  After  that  they 
have  been  gradually  reopened,  and  explored  by 
such  men  as  Bosio  ('1693-1629),  Boldetti,  Marchi, 
and  especially  by  De  Rossi ;  but  their  riches  have 
by  no  means  yet  been  exhausted. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  cata- 
combs around  Rome,  arranged  according  to  the 
Roman  roads  along  which  they  are  placed:  Via 
Appiaf  Catacomb  of  Calixtus,  Catacomb  of  PraB- 
tc^d^tus,  Catacomb  at  Catacumbas;  Via  Ardea- 
tinOf  Catacomb  of  Domitilla;  Via  Portuensia, 
Catacomb  of  Pontianus ;  Via  Salaria  VetuSf  Cata- 
comb of  Basilla  (=  Saint  Hermes)  ;  Via  Salaria 
yova.  Catacomb  of  Maximus  ( =  Saint  Felicitas) , 
Catacomb  of  Thraso,  Catacomb  of  Priscilla;  Via 
'Sorneutana,  Ostrian  Catacomb,  Catacomb  of 
Saint  Agnes;  Via  Tiburtina,  Catacomb  of  Hip- 
polytus.  Catacomb  of  Saint  Laurentius  ( =  Cata- 
comb of  Cyriaca)  ;  Via  Lahicana,  Catacomb  of 
Saint  Peter  and  Alarcellinus.  Of  all  these,  that 
of  Calixtus  is  by  far  the  most  important,  and  has 
been  the  most  fully  illustrated.  It  contains  the 
famous  papal  crypt,  where  the  popes  of  the  Third 
Century  were  buried,  and  an  analysis  of  its  com- 
ponent parts  best  illustrates  the  growth  of  a 
large  catacomb  from  the  union  of  many  units — 
in  this  case  some  twelve  in  number.  Its  earliest 
nucleus  was  the  crypt  of  Lucina,  the  private 
burying-lot  of  that  matron.     Not  only  this  and 


other  parts  of  the  catacomb  date  from  the  First 
Century  or  early  Second  Century,  but  the  same 
is  true  of  parts  of  the  catacombs  of  Domitilla 
and  Priscilla,  which  almost  rival  that  of  Ca- 
lixtus. 

The  historic  interest  of  the  Roman  catacombs 
is  incalculable.  All  the  churches  belonging  to 
the  pre-Constantinian  period  seem  to  have  disap- 
peared without  leaving  a  ti'ace  behind;  conse- 
quently, the  chapels  of  the  catacombs  are  alone 
in  showing  how  the  early  liturgical  prescriptions 
— for  example,  those  of  the  Apostolic  Constitu- 
tions— were  conformed  to.  The  old  theory  that 
the  catacombs  had  been  really  excavated  as  sand- 
pits and  for  the  extraction  of  tufa  by  the  pagan 
Romans,  and  had  been  simply  appropriated  by 
the  Christians,  was  first  attacked  by  Marchi  and 
totally  disproved  by  De  Rossi ;  they  are  entirely 
the  work  of  the  Christians  themselves,  and  were 
sometimes. connected  with  the  sand-pits  only  a» 
a  matter  of  convenience  in  the  Third  Century, 
as  already  explained.  Using  ancient  literature 
as  a  guide,  De  Rossi  imdertook  a  series  of  ex- 
cavations by  which  he  laid  bare  a  large  part  of 
ancient  subterranean  Rome,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Papal  Grovemment,  aided  by  private  subscrip- 
tions. 

After  the  Italian  Government  had  occupied 
the  Papal  States,  in  1870,  Parliament  decreed 
that  not  only  should  the  Vatican,  with  Saint 
Peter *s,  Saint  John  Lateran,  the  summer  resi- 
dence of  Castel  Gandolfo,  etc.,  remain  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Pope,  but  also  the  catacombs, 
which  the  Government  authorities  cannot,  there- 
fore, excavate.  It  is  partly  from  lack  of  funds, 
partly  from  the  opposition  of  private  land- 
owners, that  excavations  are  so  slow  and  spas- 
modic. About  15,000  inscriptions  have  come  to 
light,  but  this  is  only  a  fraction  of  what  remains 
underground.  De  Rossi  believes  they  once  num- 
bered over  100,000.  After  the  catacombs  were  re- 
discovered, in  1578,  they  were  recklessly  despoiled^ 
especially  of  inscribed  stones,  which  were  col- 
lected as  curiosities  or  used  by  hundreds  as 
building  material.  In  this  way  a  large  part  of 
their  epigraphic  riches  was  dispersed  and  de- 
stroyed, and  no  systematic  collection  of  early 
Christian  epigraphy  was  ever  made,  such  as  was- 
the  case  with  classical  inscriptions.  Whatever 
could  be  done  at  so  late  a  date  was  done  by  the 
late  De  Rossi,  who  grouped  the  available  mate- 
rials in  one  of  the  galleries  of  tlie  Vatican,  ar- 
ranged according  to  their  themes.  In  the  Vatican 
Museum,  also,  are  many  of  the  small  object* 
rescued  from  the  catacombs  {Museo  Crist iano, 
etc.)  ;  others  are  in  the  Kircherian  Museum, 
over  the  Biblioteca  Nazionale.  The  Lateran 
Museum  has  the  greatest  collection  of  sarcophagi, 
as  well  as  some  fac-similes  of  frescoes  and  many 
inscriptions — a  collection  made  under  Marchi 
and  De  Rossi.  The  catacombs  themselves  can 
be  visited  with  ease  in  all  important  parts,  and 
though  most  of  the  inscriptions,  tituli,  and  small 
objects  have  been  removed,  enough  remain  t« 
situ  to  show  what  the  original  condition  must 
have  been. 

It  was  natural  that  the  data  furnished  by  the 
catacombs  for  the  earliest  Christian  history 
should  give  food  for  heated  partisan  controver- 
sies between  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
archaeologists,  the  latter  denying  the  post-apos- 
tolic age  claimed  by  De  Rossi  for  the  earliest 
monuments,  and  disputing  many  interpretations 
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of  catacomb  frescoes  that  seemed  to  support 
Catholic  dogmas.  Schultze  has  been  the  most 
vigorous  of  the  Protestant  archsDologists.  How- 
ever,  the  general  unprejudiced  consensus  of  opin- 
ion is  in  favor  of  De  Rossi's  views.  Since  his 
death  little  has  been  done,  but  the  recently  or- 
ganized conventions  of  Christian  archaeology  have 
reawakened  interest,  excavations  are  being  re- 
newed, and  the  patient  and  original  investiga- 
tions of  Wilpert  promise  a  new  advance,  when 
we  shall  possess  a  work  in  which  the  catacomb 
frescoes  will  be  reproduced  in  photographic 
plates  for  the  first  time. 

The  decorative  art  of  the  catacombs  is  confined 
to  the  chambers  where  the  most  distinguished 
persons  received  burial;  the  long  galleries,  or 
ambulacra,  where  the  masses  were  buried  re- 
mained perfectly  plain,  with  straight  sides  and 
arched  or  pointed  roof,  roughly  hewn.  The 
burial  cavity,  the  locus  or  loculus,  was  closed 
with  a  tahella,  or  slab,  on  which  was  cut  the 
tituluSf  or  funerary  inscription,  usually  accom- 
panied by  one  or  more  emblems,  or  even  figures. 
To  it  were  also  attached  a  variety  of  objects 
in  the  shape  of  offerings,  such  as  terra-cotta 
lamps,  that  were  kept  burning  on  anniversaries, 
as  well  as  glass  vases  or  bottles,  medals,  coins, 
etc  At  intervals  a  shaft  was  cut  connecting  the 
gallery  with  the  surface,  and  letting  in  light 
and  air.  They  were  called  luminaria,  and  were 
funnel-shaped.  They  were  also  used  for  extract- 
ing the  material  excavated  from  a  gallery,  and 
for  letting  dovm  sarcophagi.  The  chambers  open- 
ing at  intervals  from  the  galleries  were  either 
the  smaller  cuhicula,  which  were  private  burial 
rooms  for  families  or  associations,  or  the  larger 
crypt<F,  used  for  religious  services  and  for  the 
burial  of  great  personages  and  martyrs.  These 
crypta  were  provided  with  altars  and  seats,  and 
were  often  double,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  sexes.  Here  are  to  be  found  the 
majority  of  the  graffiH,  scratched  by  pious  pil- 
grims; here  are  the  monumental  inscriptions, 
and  the  pious  desecration  of  earlier  tombs  to 
bury  others  near  the  martyr. 

The  small  catacombs  in  their  primitive  arrange- 
ments can  be  studied  in  those  of  Domitilla  ( near 
the  entrance),  of  Priscilla,  the  Ostrian,  and 
that  of  Lucinda,  in  the  Calixtus  group ;  to  these 
must  be  compared  the  two  superb  halls  of  the 
catacombs  of  Saint  Januarius  at  Naples.  They 
date  almost  certainly  from  the  close  of  the  First 
Century,  from  the  generation  after  the  Apostles, 
and  here  some  of  the  earliest  converts  were 
buried.  In  the  Second  Century  comes  the  rich 
catacomb  of  Pnetextatus,  with  its  superb  ambu- 
lacrum, and  three  others  that  are  not  yet  ex- 
plored. This  is,  from  the  purely  artistic  point 
of  view,  the  Golden  Age.  The  frescoes  in  the 
eatacomb  of  Domitilla  are  the  most  artistic  yet 
found;  the  motif  of  the  vine  with  Cupids  gath- 
ering the  vintage,  which  afterwards  becomes 
s>tiff  and  geometric  in  its  composition,  is  here 
free  an4  gracefully  •  naturalistic.  The  same 
decorative  ^ling  is  shown  in  some  landscapes 
VD  the  aame  chambers.  There  is  a  flavor  of  the 
Augustan  A^.  The  paintings  that  have  a  more 
deihiite  religious  character  are  also  treated  with 
naturalism — ^pastoral  scenes  of  fishing  and  shep- 
herding, symbolic  of  baptism  and  iredemption; 
Koah  and  Daniel,  both  types  of  saved  souls ;  two 
figures  at  a  ban<]uet  of  loaves  and  fishes,  either 
of  eucharistic  significance  or  representing  the 


joys  of  Paradise.  The  crypt  of  Lucina  has  the 
most  beautiful  and  well-preserved  of  painted 
crypt  ceilings,  which  reminds  one  of  such  paean 
ceilings  as  those  of  the  baths  of  Titus.  It  has 
a  graceful,  symmetrical  arrangement  of  com- 
partments with  single  figures.  Were  it  not  for 
well-poised  figures  of  the  Good  Shepherd  and  the 
Orana  in  the  spandrels,  and  of  Daniel  in  the 
centre,  the  rest  of  the  decoration,  with  its  fiying 
genii,  heads  of  the  Seasons,  doves,  vases,  fruits, 
and  flowers,  might  very  well  belong  to  some  pa- 
gan tomb  of  the  via  Latina.  Almost  as  charming 
is  another  ceiling  of  the  same  character  in  the 
catacomb  of  Calixtus^  with  a  decorative  frame 
of  concentric  circles  and  spandrel  ornaments, 
•within  which  are  -peacocks,  doves,  winged  genii, 
shells,  and  vases,  and  with  nothing  but  the  Good 
Shepherd  in  the  centre  as  a  proof  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

To  understand  the  reason  for  the  selection  of 
certain  themes  for  the  frescoes,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  their  object  was  to  commemorate 
the  departed.  The  key  is  given  in  the  prayer  for 
the  dying  of  an  early  liturgy:  "Deliver,  O  Lord, 
the  soul  of  thy  servant,  as  thou  deliveredst  Enoch 
and  Elijah  from  the  common  death,  .  .  . 
Noah  from  the  deluge,  .  .  .  Job  from  his 
torments,  .  .  .  Isaac  from  the  sacrifice,  .  .  . 
Moses  from  the  hand  of  Pharaoh,  .  .  .  Daniel 
from  the  den  of  lions,  .  .  •  the  three  youtiis 
from  tlie  fiery  furnace,"  etc.,  to  which  other 
prayers  add  the  examples  of  Tobit  and  Jonah, 
rhese  are  precisely  the  themes  from  the  Old 
Testament  most  commonly  depicted  in  the  fres- 
coes, always  with  this  symbolic  meaning. 

The  portrait  of  the  deceased  is  very  seldom 
given,  either  in  painting  or  in  outline  on  the 
slab,  because  it  did  not  harmonize  with  tJie  stress 
laid  by  Christian  sentiment  upon  the  future  life. 
It  was  the  soul,  not  the  body,  of  the  defunct 
that  was,  therefore,  typified  in  difl'erent  form«. 
The  female  figure,  with  both  hands  raised  in 
prayer,  is  the  main  symbol  both  of  the  individual 
soul  and  of  the  whole  body  of  believers — the 
Church.  She  is  called  the  Orana  {orare,  to 
pray).  The  companion  figure  to  the  Orana  is 
Christ  as  the  Good  Shepherd.  These  two — the 
Saviour  and  the  saved,  the  Shepherd  and  the 
sheep^are  substantially  the  whole  of  the  sig- 
nificant part  of  earliest  Christian  imagery,  as  we 
see  it  on  the  ceiling  of  the  crypt  of  Lucina.  But 
the  soul  was  also  represented  in  other  obvious 
ways — as  a  lamh,  mainly  emblematic  of  the  elect 
on  earth,  not  in  heaven;  as  a  dove,  the  soul  in 
heaven;  as  a  fish,  in  the  image  of  Christ,  the 
divine  fish,  who  is  called  the  Fish  of  the  Living, 
In  almost  every  such  symbol  the  meaning  is  com- 
plex, and  with  subtle  but  simple  transitions.  Thus, 
the  dove  is :  ( 1 )  The  emblem  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  as  such  descends  on  Christ  at  baptism,  and 
on  the  Apostles  at  Pentecost;  (2)  the  Divine 
Messenger,  like  the  dove  of  the  ark,  and  as  such 
brings  assurances  of  pence  and  salvation  to  the 
soul,  as  in  the  epitaph  of  Irene  at  Saint  Calixtus, 
where  the  soul,  as  an  Orans,  is  receiving  an 
olive  branch  from  a  dove;  (3)  as  the  transfig- 
ured soul  after  death,  palumhus  sine  fel,  in 
which  sense  the  twelve  Apostles  are  represented 
as  doves.  Of  all  these  facets  the  central  idea 
is  that  the  dove  is  the  vehicle  of  the  spirit, 
whether  sent  from  God  or  returning  to  God. 
Two  of  these  separate  meanings  are  combined  in 
some  compositions,  where  in  Noah's  ark,  rep< 
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resenting  the  Church,  stands,  not  Noah,  but  the 
soul  of  the  deceased,  toward  which  the  dove  is 
flying  with  the  olive  branch.  Another  series  of 
symbols  is  that  embodying  the  cardinal  Christian 
beliefs — the  anchor  is  hope  and  the  cross;  the 
fish  is  the  divine  food  and  Christ,  as  well  as  the 
believer ;  the  peacocks  are  immortality ;  the  phoe- 
nix is  resurrection;  flowers  are  paradise.  The 
regeneration  by  baptism  and  by  partaking  of 
the  Eucharist  are  also  themes  represented  from 
first  to  last,  beginning  in  the  sacramental  cham- 
ber of  the  Catacomb  of  Domitilla. 

The  sepulchral  inscriptions  or  epitaphs  dis- 
covered in  the  catacombs  belong  to  every  stage 
of  their  history  and  to  every  variety  of  technique. 
Some  are  beautifully  engraved,  others  irregular- 
ly; some  are  scratched  rather  than  cut  on  the 
marble  slab;  some  of  the  earliest  are  not  cut, 
but  painted  in  red  or  black;  while  others  are 
traced  on  the  fresh  mortar.  At  times  the  front 
of  the  locus  is  closed  by  a  single  inscribed  slab, 
and  the  lettering  is  inclosed  in  a  frame ;  at  times 
the  tahella  is  made  up  of  two  or  three  pieces,  or 
is  even  of  terra-cotta.  It  is  extremely  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  majority  of  the  earliest  in- 
scriptions, before  the  middle  of  the  Third  Cen- 
tury, are  not  in  Latin,  but  in  Greek — a  sign  ot 
the  preponderance  of  Greeks  among  the  early 
converts,  and  of  Greek  as  the  sacred  tongue.  The 
earliest  are  the  simplest;  they  also  are  least 
<^ten  dated.  Often  the  bare  names  of  the  de- 
ceased are  given,  without  mention  of  age,  day 
of  death,  or  the  relative  who  set  up  the  memorial 
— ^facts  that  are  very  common  in  the  Third  and 
Fourth  centuries.  Very  usual,  in  these  earliest 
eases,  are  the  exclamations  of  simple  faith  and 
prayer,  which  later  go  out  of  fashion.  One  feels 
that  the  early  formulas  were  more  personal;  the 
later  ground  out  by  an  official  registry  mill.  In 
Northcote's  selected  specimens  (page  33)  are 
examples  where  the  one  name  stands  alone  as 
the  whole  inscription — *Honorata';  or  the  usual 
triple  name^'C.  Munatius  Octavianus*;  a  sim- 
ple acclamation,  "0  Eusebius,  mayest  thou  live." 
Other  acclamations  added  to  the  name  are: 
":May  God  refresh  thy  spirit;"  or  "Pray  for  thy 
husband;"  "Sweet  soul,  mayest  thou  live;"  "Live 
in  Christ  and  pray  for  us."  We  obtain  from 
these  inscriptions  the  clearest  conception  of 
simple  Christian  faith  and  constancy.  The  early 
liturgies,  when  they  say,  "Gather  them,  Lord,  in 
a  green  pasture,  by  waters  of  rest,  in  a  paradise 
of  joy,  whence  all  trouble,  all  sadness,  and  sighs 
are  banished,"  and  the  like,  give  a  picture  of 
which  these  inscriptions  are  the  counterpart,  and 
which  find  a  naif  illustration  in  some  catacomb 
frescoes  which  depict  the  elect  in  paradise. 
Such  is  a  fresco  in  the  catacomb  of  Saint  Soter. 

The  ancient  authorities  that  help  in  identify- 
ing the  catacombs,  in  tracing  their  historic  stages 
and  connecting  them  with  different  martyrs  are: 
the  Acta  Martyrum,  or  reports  on  martrydoms, 
more  or  less  contemporary,  which  often  relate 
where  the  bodies  were  placed;  the  Liher  Ponti' 
ficalis,  early  lives  of  the  popes,  which  mention 
transformations  and  Papal  burials  in  the  crypts ; 
the  inscriptions  of  the  catacombs  themselves ;  the 
early  literature,  such  as  the  poems  of  Pruden- 
tius,  the  poetic  inscriptions  oi  Pope  Damasus; 
the  descriptions  of  pilgrims,  such  as  the  itiner^ 
ariea  of  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  centuries;  the 
topographical  monographs  on  Kome  of  the  later 
Middle  Ages,  such  as  tne  Mirahilia  XJrbia  Romas. 


The  fundamental  modern  books  on  tbe  cata- 
combs are  those  of  Giovanni  Battista  de  Rossi, 
who  not  only  published  descriptions  of  the  most 
important  catacombs  and  their  contents,  but 
established  the  correct  method  for  studying  and 
identifying  them,  determining  their  dates  and  his- 
tory. He  foimded  the  science  of  early  Christian 
archaeology  by  his  Rama  8otterranea  Cristiana 
(3  vols.,  Rome,  1804-77)  ;  his  Inscriptiones  Chris- 
tiana! urhis  RomcB  (2  vols.,  Rome,  1861-88)  ;  his 
Bulletins  di  Archeologia  CHstiana,  published 
quarterly  since  1863,  and  his  part  of  the  Corpus 
Inscriptionum  Latinarum  that  refers  to  Christian 
inscriptions.  The  English  manual  of  Northcote 
and  Brownlow,  Roma  Sotterranea  (2  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1879),  the  French  of  Allard,  Ijcs  Catacomhes 
de  Rome  (Paris,  1896),  and  De  Richemont,  A*^oi4- 
velles  Etudes  sur  les  Catacomhes  Romaines 
(Paris,  1870),  the  German  of  Kraus,  Roma  Sot- 
teranea  '(Freiburg,  1879),  are  all  of  them  sum- 
maries of  De  Rossi's  results  for  those  who  can- 
not consult  the  expensive  and  ponderous  works 
of  the  master.  Each  language  has  also  had  a 
Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities  which  em- 
bodies the  same  materials,  though  it  also  treats 
of  the  later  period:  Martigny,  Dictionnaire  des 
antiquit^s  chretiennes  (Paris,  1877)  ;  Smith  and 
Cheetham,  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities 
(London,  1875-80)  ;  Kraus,  Real-Encyklopadie 
der  christlichen  Alterthiim^r  (Freiburg,  1880- 
86).  Still  later  handbooks  have  been  issued, 
some  more  systematic,  others  more  detailed,  and 
usually  showing  some  independence  of  judgment. 
Such  are:  P4rat6,  VArch^ologic  chrHienne 
(Paris,  1892)  (in  the  Quantin  Series)  ;  Schultze, 
Die  Katakomhen  (Leipzig,  1882)  ;  Wilpert,  Pn'fi- 
cipicnfragen  der  christlichen  Archaologie  (Frei- 
burg, 1892)  ;  and  lastly  Marucchi's  three  small 
volumes,  of  which  two  have  appeared  and  which 
give  the  fullest  and  ablest  modern  statement; 
O.  Marucchi,  Elements  d*arch4ologie  chr^tienne 
(Paris-Rome,  1899-1901).  A  brief  and  very 
popular  account  is  given  in  Boissier's  Prome- 
nades archdologiqucs  (Paris,  1880).  To  these 
should  be  added  Garrucci's  colossal  work,  Storia 
delV  arte  cristiana  (Prato,  1881),  whose  second 
volume  contains  outlines  of  most  of  the  known 
catacomb  frescoes.  Both  Garrucci  and  De  Rossi 
rely  on  the  early  work  of  Bosio,  Roma  Sotter- 
raneay  published  in  Rome  (1650),  which  de- 
scribed and  gave  plates  of  many  works  since 
then  lost. 

CATACOMBS  OF  PABIS.  Vast  excava- 
tions extending  under  the  city  of  Paris,  formerly 
subterranean  quarries  which  furnished  the  build- 
ing material  for  the  city.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century  some  portions  of  the 
city  began  to  sink  and  it  was  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  roof  of  the  quarries  with  masonry. 
In  1787  the  catacombs  were  arranged  to  contain 
the  bodies  removed  from  other  burying-grounds, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  upward  of  6,000,000 
bodies  are  now  preserved  in  them.  The  bones  are 
arranged  in  varied  designs  along  the  si^es  of  the 
galleries. 

CAT'APALQtrE(Fr.,OF.ca<fefanO,or  CAT- 
AFALCO,  ka'tA-fUlHcA  (It.,  from  It.  dial,  catar, 
to  find,  O.Sp.  catary  to  see,  Lat.  captare,  to  tiy  to 
seize,  to  watch,  from  capere,  to  hold  -f  *faU>o  for 
halcOy  stage,  Ger.  Balke,  AS.  balca^  beam).  A 
temporary  structure  of  carpentry,  with  hangings, 
and  decorated  with  sculptures  and  paintings, 
intended  to  represent  a  tomb  or  cenotaph.     It 
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was  used  for  the  lying  in  state  of  notable  de- 
eeased  persone,  and  at  commemorative  services. 
(See  Cenotaph.)  The  catafalque  was  some- 
times so  extensive  a  structure  as  to  become  a 
mortuary  chapel  {chapelle  ardente)  ;  it  waa  usu- 
ally erected  inside  a  church.  Movable  cata* 
falques  are  employed  in  funeral  processions.  A 
magnificent  catafalque  was  used  at  the  burial  of 
Michelangelo  in  Florence.  It  was  executed  by 
the  principal  Florentine  artists  of  the  time. 

CAT^ALAN.    See  Catalonia. 

CATALAHGAH,  kft't&•lAn•g{ln^  A  Malay- 
Chinese  people  in  Isabela  Province,  Luzon. 
They  speak  the  Iraya  language,  and  belong  to  the 
first  migration.    See  Philippines. 

CATALAH  GRAND  COMPANY,  The.  A 
powerful  band  of  mercenaries  noted  for  the  part 
it  played  in  the  wars  of  the  Byzantine  Empire 
during  the  first  half  of  the  Fourteenth  Century. 
It  originally  consisted  of  natives  of  Aragon  and 
Catalonia,  partly  Christian  and  partly  Moslem, 
iftho  fought  in  Sicily  during  the  wars  that  fol* 
lowed  the  famous  Sicilian  Vespers,  in  1282. 
With  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1302,  the  Cata- 
lans, numbering  some  6000  men,  under  the 
leadership  of  R^r  de  Flor,  entered  the  service 
of  Andronicus  IT.,  Emperor  of  Constantinople, 
and  were  sent  against  the  Turkish  armies  which 
TV  ere  then  ravaging  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  the 
Empire.  The  Catalans  defeated  them  decisive- 
ly, and  then  entered  upon  a  course  of  pillage 
and  rapine,  unchecked  oy  the  remonstrances  of 
the  Emperor,  who  was  too  weak  to  enforce  obe- 
dience to  his  orders.  In  1306  Andronicus  caused 
Roger  to  be  assassinated,  at  Adrianople,  and 
the  greater  number  of  the  Catalans  fled.  A 
hand  of  1500,  however^  consisting  mostly  of 
iTenchmen,  after  defeating  an  army  of  43,000 
men,  seized  the  fortress  of  Gallipoli,  on  the 
Hellespont,  and  held  it  for  four  years  against 
the  Emperor,  ravaging  Thrace,  and  levying  trib- 
ute on  trade.  In  1310  they  abandoned  Galli- 
poli, and,  marching  into  Greece,  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  Giuiltier  de  Brienne,  Duke  of  Athens, 
whom,  in  the  following  year,  they  overthrew  in 
a  battle  on  the  Cephissus,  making  themselves 
masters  of  Bceotia  and  Attica.  The  widows  and 
daughters  of  the  fallen  Latin  nobles  became  the 
wives  of  the  Catalan  officers.  Subsequently  the 
Duchy  of  Athens  was  nfade  an  appanage  of 
Aragon.  The  power  of  the  Catalans  rapidly  de- 
clined, and  disappeared  before  the  end  of  the 
Fourteenth  Century.  Consult  Gibbon,  Decline 
and  FaU,  Chap.  LXII. 

CATALANI,  k&'t&irn6,  Angeuca  (1780- 
1S49).  A  celebrated  Italian  soprano,  bom  at 
Sinigaglia.  She  was  ^ucated  in  the  Convent  of 
Santa  Lucia,  Gubbio,  where,  in  her  seventh  year, 
she  displayed  such  wonderful  vocal  powers  that 
strangers  flocked  from  all  ouarters  to  hear  her. 
After  two  years  of  study  with  Boselli,  she  made 
her  first  appearance  in  Venice  in  her  sixteenth 
year,  and  the  furore  she  created  was  extraor- 
dinary even  for  Italy.  Managers  were  outbid- 
ding one  another  for  her  sen-fees,  composers 
lb  ere  vicing  for  the  honor  of  having  her  sing  in 
their  operas.  She  swept  throuprh  the  chief  cities 
of  Italy  like  a  meteor,  arousing  enthusiasm  at 
the  8cala  in  Zingarelli's  Clitennestra  and  Nic- 
co1fiil*8  Baccanali  di  Roma  ( 1801 ) .  She  sang  in 
Liaboii,   with    Crescentini    and    Gaffroni,    from 


1801  to  1806;  married  Captain  Vallabrfegue, 
then  attache  in  the  French  Embassy,  and  reaped 
a  golden  harvest  in  Madrid  and  Paris.  Her  suc- 
cess in  London  (1806)  eclipsed  all  her  previous  ef- 
forts, and  she  stayed  there  from  1807  to  1814, 
worshiped  by  her  audiences.  She  was  then  in 
the  zenith  of  her  vocal  powers  and  fame.  Xa- 
poleon's  exile  permitted  her  to  go  to  Paris, 
where  she  was  made  directress  of  the  Italian 
0]>era.  Her  husband  was  an  incapable  busi- 
ness man,  and  the  venture  absorbed  the  sums 
of  money  she  had  made.  In  1817  the  lease  and 
subvention  was  withdrawn,  and  Catalan!  found 
herself  compelled  again  to  turn  to  the  operatic 
stage  for  a  living.  For  ten  years  she  traveled 
all  over  Europe,  her  performances  evoking  ever- 
increasing  enthusiasm.  In  1827  she  retired  from 
the  stage,  lived  for  some  time  in  Paris,  and 
then  (1830)  settled  at  her  villa  near  Florence, 
where  she  established  a  free  singing  school  for. 
talented  girls.  Thereafter  she  only  occasionally 
appeared  in  public,  at  charitable  afl'airs.  She 
died  of  cholera  in  Paris.  Catalan!  was  one  of 
those  rare  cases  in  which  Nature  seems  to  lavish 
upon  one  individual  all  the  gifts  in  her  posses- 
sion. She  was  a  woman  of  exceptional  beauty, 
and,  though  large  of  frame,  of  infinite  grace  and 
majestic  appearance.  With  her  personal  charm 
she  imited  great  vivacity,  and  dramatic  power 
worthy  of  a  queen  of  tragedy.  But  her  greatest 
gift  was  her  voice — a  soprano  of  nearly  three 
octaves  in  range.  Its  unexampled  power  and 
soulfulness  made  her  delivery  of  sacred  music 
sublime,  while  its  sweetness,  flexibility,  and 
rapidity  of  execution  carried  her  audiences  by 
storm.  Consult:  Edwards,  The  Prima  Donna, 
Vol.  I.    (London,  1888)  ;   Ferris,  Great  Singers 

(New  York,  1893) ;  Needham,  Queens  of  Song 

(London,  1863). 

CATALAN  LANGXJAGE  AND  LITSB- 
ATXTBE.  One  of  the  group  of  Romance  lan- 
guages (q.v.).  It  is  spoken  to-day  by  upward 
of  3,500,000  people:  (1)  In  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  Pyrenees  and  along  the  coast  of  the 
Spanish  Peninsula,  including  the  whole  of  the 
French  Department  of  Pyr§n6es  Orientales,  and 
the  seven  Spanish  provinces  of  Gerona,  Barcelona, 
Tarragona,  L^rida,  Valencia,  Alicante,  and  Cas- 
tell6n  de  la  Plana;  (2)  in  iJie  Balearic  Islands; 
(3)  in  the  district  of  Alghero  in  Sardinia;  (4) 
in  some  parts  of  Cuba  and  the  Argentine  Re- 
public. It  is  not  a  separate  branch,  lying  mid- 
way between  the  Spanish  and  Provencal,  but 
merely  an  offshoot  of  the  latter,  which  during 
the  Middle  Ages  raised  itself  for  a  time  to  the 
dignity  of  a  literary  language,  and  so  is  still 
treated  separately  by  students  of  the  Romance 
languages.  The  chief  peculiarities  of  Catalan 
are:  (1)  The  prevailing  use,  in  the  conjugation 
in  -tr,  of  the  soH^alled  inchoative  form,  a  form 
known  to  some  extent  to  all  the  Romance  lan- 
guages, excepting  the  Spanish  group.  (2)  The 
formation  of  a  number  of  perfect  participles 
fiom  the  infinitive  stem,  instead  of  .the  perfect 
stem.  (3)  The  treatment  of  unaccented  final 
vowels,  a  being  retained  and  the  other  vowels 
dropped  under  the  same  circumstances  as  in 
French  and  Provencal.  (4)  The  retention  of 
the  original  pronunciation  of  the  Latin  H  where 
the  French  and  Provencal  have  U,  This  is  the 
one  important  difference  between  Catalan  and 
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tlie  Gallic  group,  and  has  not  yet  been  satis- 
factorily explained. 

In  no  other  of  the  Bomanoe  literatures  are 
prose  and  poetry  so  sharply  differentiated. 
Throughout  the  earlier  part  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
down  to  the  end  of  the  Thirteenth  Century,  the 
Catalan  poets  continued  to  write  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Troubadours,  a  more  or  less  im- 
perfect Provencal;  and  even  at  a  much  later 
date,  when  the  language  had  become  better 
adapted  to  poetry,  thanks  to  its  numerous  prose 
writers,  the  Catalan  poets  still  clung  to  certain 
words  and  idioms  characteristic  of  the  Trouba- 
dours or  the  poetry  of  the  Toulouse  Academy. 
In  Catalan  poetry,  three  periods  are  recognized: 

( 1 )  That  from  King  Peter  IV.,  who  in  1378  wrote 
cobles  to  his  son,  King  Martin  of  Sicily,  down 
to  nearly  the  middle  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. 

(2)  The  middle  portion  of  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury, which  owes  its  fame  to  the  works  of  Auzias 
March  and  the  younger  poets  who  gather  roimd 
him  as  their  head,  and  is  characterized  by  a 
strong  coloring  of  Italian  influence.  In  the 
Cants  d*amor  and  Cants  de  mort  of  Auzias 
March  there  are  many  poems  of  real  beauty; 
but  they  are  marred  by  his  obscurity,  which,  in- 
deed,   is   a   characteristic   fault   of   the   school. 

(3)  The  period  of  decline  has  no  name  of  real 
merit,  but  is  interesting  to  the  student  for  the 
changes  it  shows  in  its  metres  and  the  first 
s^'mptoms  of  Castilian  influence.  While  the 
Catalan  poetry  was  an  exotic  production,  the 
prose  was  a  more  original  growth,  and  shows 
some  names  worthy  of  remembrance.  Among 
these  the  philosopher  Ramon  Lull,  usually  called 
Kaymond  Lully  (died  1315),  and  the  historians 
!Muntaner  and  Desclot  deserve  mention.  After 
the  Sixteenth  Century  the  language  sank  once 
more  to  the  level  of  a  i>atois.  Recently,  through 
the  renewal  of  the  old-time  jochs  florals,  or  floral 
games,  at  Barcelona  (1859),  popular  enthusiasm 
has  been  aroused,  resulting  m  a  revival  of  the 
language  for  literary  purposes,  which  the  fra- 
ternal relations  established  with  the  F^libres, 
or  modem  Provencal  poets,  have  done  much  to 
promote.  The  most  notable  modem  Catalan 
writers  are  the  poets  Balaguer  and  Verdaguer. 
The  best  works  upon  the  Catalan  language  are: 
Mila  y  Fontanals,  Estudios  de  lengua  catalana 
(Barcelona,  1876)  ;  Morel-Fatio,  in  GrOber's 
Grundriss   der   romanischen   Pfiilologie    (Strass- 

-burg,  1888).  For  Catalan  literature,  consult 
Morel-Fatio,  in  Grttber's  Grundriss,  Vol.  II. 
(Strassburg,  1892). 

CAT'AIiAXJ'NIAN  PLAIN  (Lat  Campi 
Catalaunicif  named  from  the  Gallic  tribe  of 
Catalauni  or  Catelauni).  The  ancient  name  of 
the  wide  plain  surrounding  Chftlons-sur-Mame, 
in  the  old  Province  of  Champagne,  France,  cele- 
brated as  the  field  of  battle  where  the  Visigoths 
and  the  forces  under  the  Roman  general  A^tius 
successfully  encountered  Attila  in  a.d.  461,  thus 
arresting  the  westward  progress  of  the  Huns. 
A  wild  tradition  (made  the  subject  of  a  strik- 
ing picture  by  Kaulbach,  *T)ie  Hunnenschlacht," 
or  "The  Battle  of  the  Huns")  tells  that  three 
days-after  the  great  fight  the  ghosts  of  the  fallen 
myriads  appeared  on  the  plain  and  renewed  the 
conflict.  This  engagement  is  usually  spoken  of 
as  the  battle  of  Chftlons,  but  recent  research 
makes  it  probable  that  it  was  fought  at  some  dis- 
tance from  that  city. 


CATALDI,  kA-tal'd^  Pietbo  Antonio  ( 1548- 
1626).  An  Italian  mathematician.  He  was  suc- 
cessively professor  of  mathematics  in  Florence 
(1563),  Pemgia  (1572),  and  Bologna  (1584), 
and  is  chiefly  known  as  a  pioneer  in  the  use 
of  continued  fractions,  the  common  form  of 
Avhich  he  invented  (1613)  and  employed  in  the 
extraction  of  square  roots.  (See  Fractions.) 
His  method,  however,  is  more  novel  than  prac- 
tical, and  is  quite  inferior  to  that  of  Cardan. 
Besides  a  work  on  perfect  numbers  (1603),  a 
treatise  on  Dflrer*s  construction  of  regular  pen- 
tagons (1620),  and  a  three-volume  edition  of 
Euclid  (1620-25),  his  chief  works  are:  Trattato 
del  modo  hrevissimo  di  trovare  la  radice  quad- 
rata  del  numeri  (1613);  Trattato  deW  algebra 
proporzionale  (1613);  Valgebra  discorsiva  nu- 
merale  et  lineare  (1618);  and  Ualgebra  appli- 
cata   (1622). 

CAT'ALIOf  A.  A  town  and  port  of  entry  on 
Trinity  Bay,  Newfoundland,  60  miles  north- 
northwest  of  Saint  John's  (Map:  Newfoundland, 
G  4).  It  has  a  fine  harbor  of  refuge,  with  a 
prominent  lighthouse.    Population,  1700. 

CAiyALlSPST  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  mrdXtplft^, 
katal^sis,  seizure,  from  «card,  kata,  down  -f-  Tia/t^ 
pdveiv,  lambanein,  to  take).  A  condition  of  par- 
tial or  complete  unconsciousness,  in  which  the 
patient  voluntarily  assumes,  or  may  be  caused 
to  assume,  an  attitude  which  he  retains  for 
several  minutes.  It  occurs  in  hysteria  (q.v.), 
or  under  the  influence  of  hypnotism  (q.v.)  more 
commonly,  but  is  also  seen  in  atonic  melancholia 
(q.v.)  and  a  variety  of  mania  called  katatonia. 
The  patient  mav  assume  the  attitude  of  atten- 
tion, with  hand  and  forefinger  raised  as  if  to 
command  silence,  or  may  raise  the  arm  as  if 
to  protect  himself,  etc.  *  In  all  instances  the 
facial  expression  comports  with  the  gesture,  and 
the  whole  body  remains  rigid  till  the  arm  falls 
slowly  by  gravity  and  relaxation.  An  arm  or 
leg  may  be  slowly  raised  into  a  position  which 
will  be  retained  for  several  minutes.  If  the  sub- 
conscious condition  lasts  over  a  dav,  as  in  the 
cases  occurring  in  insane  patients,  they  must  be 
fed  with  the  stomach-pump.  Circulation,  respi- 
ration, urination,  defecation,  and  digestion  con- 
tinue normally.  Trance,  lethargy,  and  the  sleep 
that  is  prolonged  for  days  are  all  cataleptic 
states,  and  are  due  tp  hysteria  or  to  auto-hyp- 
nosis. It  is  within  the  range  of  possibility  that 
this  condition  may  be  mistaken  for  death;  but 
ordinary  tests  will  easily  decide,  though  the 
sensibility  for  pain  or  heat  may  be  lost.  In 
many  cases  the  patients  hear  and  respond  to 
suggestion.  All  prolonged  cases  should  be  fed 
artificially,  and  close  scrutiny  will  result  in  the 
detection  of  simulation  in  some  instances.  The 
immediate  cause  of  catalepsy  is  unknown.  Con- 
suit  Dana,  Text -book  of  Nervous  Diseases  (New 
York,  1901).- 

CATALOGUE  OF  SHIPS.  A  name  com- 
monly given  to  the  last  394  lines  of  the  second 
book  of  Homer's  Iliad,  in  which  the  Greek  forces 
which  proceeded  against  Troy  are  enumerated  in 
detail. 

CATAIiOGTJIN'G.  The  work  of  making  cata- 
logues  and  bibliographies,  both  of  which  deal 
with  entire  books  as  units.  The  cataloguing  of 
books  and  literary  material  preserved  in  libraries 
is  a  matter  of  great  importance.    A  large  library 
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•contains  a  million  or  more  different  items,  any 
of  which  may  be  wanted  quickly  by  some  reader, 
and  much  of  the  value  of  the  collection  depends 
on  good  catalogues,  without  which  the  material 
is  of  little  more  practical  value  than  so  much  'pi' 
in  a  printing-office.  The  seeker  for  some  specific 
book  may  ask  for  such  a  work  by  such  an  author, 
or  for  a  work  of  which  only  the  subject  is  known, 
while  not  infrequently  a  reader  has  in  mind 
some  book  which  he  has  seen  but  of  which  he  can 
^ive  accurately  neither  author,  title,  nor  subject, 
remembering  merely  some  accident  of  form,  lan- 
.guage,  size,  binding,  date,  illustrations,  or  the 
literary  form  in  which  ^e  subject  is  treated. 
While  some  libraries  make  many  special  cata- 
logues and  lists  to  enable  them  to  answer  un- 
usual questions,  only  two  catalogues  are  essential 
to  meet  all  reasonable  demands,  that  by  authors 
4ind  that  by  subjects.  Most  other  questions  can, 
by  double  reference,  be  answered  bj  bibliogra- 
phies, digests,  and  indexes,  by  findmg  in  what 
book  the  desired  matter  is  printed  and  then  con- 
■sulting  the  catalogue  to  see  if  it  contains  that 
"book.    See  Bibuoobapht;  Digest;  Index. 

The  title  of  every  book  in  a  library  has  three 
•essential  parts:  (1)  author;  (2)  title  proper 
(as  copied  from  the  title-page  or  condensed  for 
brief  work  by  the  omission  of  unimportant  mat- 
ter but  never  by  rewording) ;  (3)  imprint  and 
-collation,  or  place,  publisher,  date,  volumes,  pages, 
illustrations,  price,  or  other  bibliographic  details. 
The  addition  of  notes,  including  contents,  stand- 
point of  author,  form  of  treatment  or  other  facts, 
in  the  most  condensed  form,  is  a  modem  improve- 
ment, gaining  ground  with  great  rapidity,  as  it 
is  proved  that  nothing  is  a  greater  aid  in  getting 
into  a  reader's  hands  the  work  that  is  most  valu- 
able to  him.  These  unit  titles  may  be  in  manu- 
dcript  or  printed  and  may  be  either  in  book  form 
or  on  separate  cards  or  slips  standing  on  edge  in 
•drawers  or  trays.  If  written  by  hand,  the  up- 
right 'library  hand'  is  important  for  highest 
legibility  and  uniformity.  Titles  can  be  type- 
-written  with  recent  improvements  more  quickly 
and  cheaply,  and  the  greatly  increased  legibility 
and  uniformity  insure  that  hereafter  most  titles 
not  regularly  printed  will  be  machine-written. 
In  recent  years  there  has  been  rapid  increase  in 
the  number  of  libraries  that  print  titles. 

Co<>FEBATiVE  CATALOGUES.  Since  1876  the 
American  Library  Association  has  conducted  nu- 
merous experiments  seeking  the  great  practical 
economy  to  be  had  from  cataloguing  a  book  in 
«ome  central  bureau,  printing  cards,  and  distrib- 
uting them  to  all  libraries  buying  that  book,  thus 
securing  the  highest  grade  of  catalogue  work 
and  reducing  cost  in  the  department  where  it  is 
most  felt.  The  National  Library  in  1901  took 
up  the  systematic  preparation  and  printing  of 
cards  which  are  distributed  at  two  cents  each. 
Through  this  agency  catalogues  will  be  immense- 
ly improved  without  increased  cost.  The  great 
•expense  of  satisfactory  cataloguing  is  the  item 
oftenest  criticised,  because  least  understood.  The 
public  now  properly  demands  not  only  convenient 
guides  to  tne  best  books,  but  also  analyses  of 
their  contents.  If  what  a  reader  needs  is  found 
in  an  article  or  chapter,  it  is  just  as  important 
that  he  should  be  guided  to  it  as  to  an  entire 
book.  The  publishing  board  of  the  American 
Library  Association,  endowed  by  Andrew  Car- 
negie, is  constantly  preparing  practical  aids  to 
readers  for  the  common  use  of  libraries,  utilizing 


the  experience  of  all  libraries  and  focalizins  and 
publishing  the  results  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
George  lies  of  New  York  has  borne  the  cost  of 
much  of  this  work  and  made  possible  several 
of  the  most  valuable  guides  to  readers  ever  print- 
ed. 

The  most  helpful  book  is  the  A.  L.  A.  Cata- 
log, a  classified  and  indexed  list  of  the  6000 
volumes  most  valuable  for  an  average  town  li- 
brary. This  was  prepared  in  the  New  York  State 
Library,  published  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education  in  1893  for  the  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion, and  while  lacking  the  most  important  ele- 
ments, the  notes,  has  been  of  great  service.  A 
new  edition  has  been  undertaken  for  the  Saint 
Louis  Exposition  with  the  director  of  the  New 
Y'ork  State  Libraxy  as  editor,  in  cooperation  with 
the  leading  libraries  of  the  country.  The  list 
gives  not  only  the  selection  which  represents  the 
experience  of  prominent  experts  in  books  through- 
out the  country,  but  notes  are  added  to  show  in 
the  fewest  words  the  scope,  character,  and  value 
,of  each  book,  so  that  a  reader  can  readily  tell 
whether  it  is  what  he  wants.  The  book  is  to  be 
published  by  the  Government,  and  many  libraries 
will  use  it  as  a  catalogue,  marking  copies  to  show 
what  is  on  their  own  shelves. 

Catalogue  Rules.  Rigid  adherence  to  a  def- 
inite code  of  elaborate  rules  is  necessa^  to  se- 
cure satisfactory  results.  Repeated  efforts  by 
eminent  scholars  to  get  on  without  what  they 
thought  needlessly  formidable  codes  of  rules  havo 
uniformly  resulted  in  failure.  The  three  most 
important  English  codes  are  those  of  the  British 
Museum,  the  Bodleian,  and  the  Library  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom.  These  are  printed 
together  by  the  New  York  State  Library  School 
as  Bulletin  No.  13.  For  instruction  in  the  Li- 
brary School  all  these  rules  have  been  carefully 
digested,  revised  and  edited,  with  additions  for 
accession  and  shelf  work,  and  printed  in  a  single 
volume  as  Library  School  Rules  (Boston,  1894). 
Cutter's  Rules  for  a  Dictionary  Catalogue  (Wash- 
ington, 1891 )  is  the  recognized  authority  and  in- 
dispensable guide  for  that  form  of  catalogue. 
With  it  should  be  used  the  American  Library 
Association  list  of  subject  headings  for  use  in 
dictionary  catalogues,  with  hints  on  subject  cata- 
loguing and  schemes  for  subheads  under  coun- 
tries and  other  subjects  (Boston,  1898). 

Shelf  Lists.  As  practically  all  libraries  are 
adopting  closer  classification  on  the  shelves,  the 
shelf  list,  which  is  an  inventory  of  the  books  as 
they  stand  on  the  shelves, 'becomes  very  useful 
as  an  official  subject  catalogue.  This  list  gives 
the  class,  book,  and  accession  number,  with  very 
brief  author  and  title.  It  is  used  for  taking  the 
annual  inventory,  and  is  the  most  convenient 
short-entry  classed  catalogue.  It  is  usually  writ- 
ten on  loose  sheets  laced  into  a  binder  so  that 
sheets  can  be  inserted  or  recopied  as  necessary. 

Book  versus  Card  Catalogues.  While  ordi- 
nary readers  prefer  the  book  form,  cards  are  rap- 
idly superseding  book  catalogues.  All  libraries 
increase  rapidly,  and  a  new  title  cannot  be  in- 
serted in  the  book  catalogue,  while  titles  may  be 
added  at  any  moment  to  the  card  catalogue,  thus 
keeping  it  absolutely  up  to  date.  A  book  cata- 
logue of  a  growing  library  is  out  of  date  before 
it  can  be  bound  and  delivered,  and  roost  lar^ 
libraries  are  adopting  the  card  form,  because  it 
avoids  entirely  the  necessity  of  rewriting  as  sub- 
jects grow. 
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Plan  of  Catalogue.  The  Author  Catalogue 
is  the  first  and  most  common.  Authors  are  ar- 
ranged in  strict  alphabetic  order  like  a  diction- 
ary, and  under  each  author  are  further  arranged 
alphabetically  by  titles  all  works  by  him  which 
the  library  possesses.  A  separate  title  catalogue 
is  rarely  made;  yet  titles  must  be  given  for 
anonymous  publications,  and  also  for  books  hav- 
ing titles  specially  likely  to  be  remembered. 
These  are  usually  inserted  in  the  same  alphabet 
with  authors.  The  Subject  Catalogue  has  now 
come  to  be  regarded  as  essential  as  the  author 
catalogue.  It  alone  can  tell  what  the  library 
has  on  any  subject,  and  obviously  its  educative 
value  is  very  great.  There  are  three  distinct 
types:  (1)  Classed. — This  has  all  subjects  ar- 
I'anged  in  logical  order,  and  to  be  conveniently 
usable  must  employ  a  system  of  notation  with 
numbers  or  letters  referring  to  each  specific 
subject  instead  of  to  pages,  and  an  alphabetic 
index  where  the  most  minute  topic  will  be  found 
followed  by  this  number.  (2)  Alphahetico- 
classed. — In  this  the  main  subjects  are  in  alpha- 
betic order,  and  under  each  in  sub-alphabets  are  * 
divisions  and  sections^  so  that  the  catalogue  is 
its  own  index.  Cross-references  may  be  inserted 
at  any  point,  so  that  a  topic  can  surely  be  found 
from  the  main  alphabet  without  a  subordinate 
index.  (3)  Dictionary. — This  is  naturally  the 
most  common  type  of  catalogue,  and  its  use  has 
been  growing  steadily  for  a  generation.  It  in- 
troduces specific  subject  entries  in  the  same  alpha- 
bet with  authors  and  titles,  thus  making  simple 
dictionary  order.  The  easv  rule  to  consult  it  like 
a  dictionary,  whether  author,  title,  or  subject  is 
sought,  appeals  strongly  to  most  readers.  In 
spite,  however,  of  its  apparent  simplicity,  it 
requires  the  greatest  skill  to  make,  and  while  un- 
excelled for  reference  to  a  single  topic,  which  is 
moht  common  in  popular  libraries,  in  its  nature 
it  cannot  put  before  the  reader  the  resources  of 
the  library  on  generic  subjects  with  the  clearness 
or  helpfulness  of  the  classed  catalogue. 

If  one  wishes  to  see  all  the  geometries  in  a 
library,  direct  reference  to  this  word  under  G  in 
the  dictionary  gives  them  as  well  as  would  sim- 
ilar reference  to  "Geometry"  in  the  classed  cata- 
logue, but  in  the  dictionary  these  are  preceded 
by  e.g.  "Geology"  and  followed  by  "Geoponicon 
in  sermanem  Syriacum  versorum  quse  supersunt." 
In  the  classed  catalogue,  however,  geometry  is 
preceded  by  algebra  and  arithemetic  and  fol1o\f'od 
ty  trigonometry,  calculus,  and  the  other  subjects 
most  nearly  related.  If  one  wishes  to  see  the 
mathematics  of  the  library  he  must  look  iu  the 
dictionary  under  a  dozen  distinctly  different 
heads  to  collect  his  titles,  while  in  the  classed 
catalogue  they  stand  close  together  in  logical 
order.  If  one  makes  a  dictionary  catalogue  un- 
der the  simple  rule  to  write  the  subject  at  the 
head  of  the  card  and  drop  it  into  alphabetic  order, 
the  result  will  be  largely  worthless.  It  requires, 
like  the  class  catalogue,  a  carefully  elaborated 
system  worked  out  in  advance  and  scrupulously 
followed,  otherwise  books  on  the  identical  subject 
will  be  scattered  all  over  the  alphabet  by  the  ac- 
cident of  the  first  word  or  of  the  word  that  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  cataloguer's  mind  when  writ- 
ing the  headings.  A  book  discussing  protection 
and  free  trade  might  appear  under  P,  F,  or  T,  or 
under  Tariff,  Revenues,  Subsidies,  Customs,  Du- 
ties, or  other  heads.  All  things  considered,  the 
merits  of  the  two  systems  are  well  balanced.    In 


the  smallest  library  the  classed  list  appeals 
strongly  to  teachers  and  others  interested  in  the 
educational  work  of  the  library,  because  they 
know  what  its  influence  will  be  on  inexperienced 
readers.  In  large  libraries  the  classed  form  ap- 
peals to  students  and  investigators  who  study  not 
only  specific,  but  generic  subjects,  and  appreciate 
keenly  the  practical  advantages  possible  only  with 
an  arrangement  which  follows  the  natural  rela- 
tion of  subjects  to  each  other  rather  than  the 
purely  accidental  order  of  the  alphabet. 

Biblioobaphy.  Blackburn,  Catalogtie  Titles, 
Index  Entries  (London,  1884)  ;  Cutter,  Rules  for 
a  Dictionary  Catalogue  (Washington,  1891); 
Dewey,  Simplified  Library  School  Rules  (Bos- 
ton, 1809)  ;  id..  Decimal  Classification  (Boston, 
1885)  ;  Linderfelt,  Eclectic  Card  Catalogue 
Rules,  Author  and  Title  Entries  (Boston,  1890) ; 
Quinn,  Manual  of  Library  Cataloguing  (London, 
1899) ;  Wheatley,  How  to  Catalogue  a  Library 
(London,  1889)  ;  Richardson,  Classification,  Theo- 
retical and  Practical  (New  York,  1891). 

CAT'ALCVNIA  (Sp.  Cataluiia,  Fr.  Catalogne, 
Med.  Lat.  Catalonia,  for  Oothalania,  from 
Oothtts,  Goth  -f  Alantts,  Alan).  An  old  prov- 
ince and  principality  of  Spain,  occupying  the 
northeastern  comer  of  the  kingdom,  and  bound- 
ed by  France  on  the  north  (with  the  Pyrenees  on 
the  border)  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  east 
and  southeast  (Map:  Spain,  F  2).  Area,  12,430 
square  miles,  comprising  the  modem  provinces  of 
Barcelona,  Tarragona,  L^rida,  and  Gerona.  The 
coast  is  rugged  and  well  indented.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  low  plains  of  limited  extent,  the 
surface  of  Catalonia  is  that  of  a  wild,  moun- 
tainous region,  formed  by  numerous  outliers  or 
terraces  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  by  one  great  ridge 
or  series  of  ridges  extending  through  the  centre 
of  the  district  in  a. general  southern  direction. 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Segre,  the  Ter,  the  Llo- 
bregat,  and  the  Ebro,  all  fiowing  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  none  navigable  except  the  Ebro.  The 
climate  of  Catalonia,  in  spite  of  its  unst^diness 
and  the  prevalence  of  fogs  and  rain,  is,  on  the 
whole,  healthful  and  favorable  to  vegetation.  Near 
Barcelona  oranges  flourish  in  the  open  air;  the 
fields  in  some  parts  are  bounded  by  aloe  hedges, 
and  olives  are  found  on  Montserrat.  Cork-trees 
grow  on  the  mountains,  and  thickets  of  thorn- 
apple,  laurel,  myrtle,  pomegranate,  box,  rose- 
mary, etc.,  extend  where  the  cork  has  no  growth. 
Northern  Catalonia  has  a  more  severe  winter 
than  the  southern  portion,  but  everywhere  vine- 
yards and  olive  gardens  cover  the  slopes,  and 
corn-fields  extend  in  the  valleys.  Among  the 
other  products  are  hemp,  flax,  madder,  bariUa, 
and  saffron.  Hazelnuts,  a  variety  called  Barce- 
lona nuts,  are  extensively  grown.  Meadow-lands 
and  pastures  are  comparatively  rare,  and  homed 
cattle  are,  therefore,  mostly  confined  to  the  dis- 
tricts bordering  on  the  Pyrenees.  Horses  and 
mules  are  reared  to  a  limited  extent,  but  sheep, 
goats,  and  swine  are  bred  in  considerable 
numbers.  Silkworms  and  bees  also  thrive.  The 
coasts  abound  with  fish,  and  game  is  plentiful. 
The  minerals  are  coal,  copper,  manganese,  zinc, 
lead,  cobalt,  salt,  sulphur,  and  many  varieties 
of  marble.  Catalonia  is  the  principal  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  part  of  the  kingdom, 
and  has  the  best  transportation  facilities  in 
Spain.  The  leading  manufactures  are  cotton,  silk, 
woolen  goods,  paper,  arms,  etc.  The  principal 
city  and  the  capital  is  Barcelona.    Population,  in 
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1887,  1,838,799;  in  1900,  1,984,115.  Tlie  Cata- 
lonians  are  a  mixed  people,  having  the  combined 
features  of  Iberian  and  Goth;  are  of  low  stature, 
dark  brunette  in  color,  with  wide,  projecting 
foreheads,  and  dark  hair  and  eyes  (cranial 
index,  77.7-78.1;  French  Catalans,  78.6).  Their 
speech  is  a  sub- variety  of  Provencal  (Ripley, 
Races  of  Europe,  New  York,  1899).  Catalonia 
has  been  in  touch  with  most  of  the  ethnic  ele- 
ments of  western  Europe.  Upon  its  Iberian 
stock  have  been  grafted  the  mixed  race  of  Ro- 
mans, the  Scythian  Alans,  the  Teutonic  Goths, 
the  Semitic  Arabs,  and  the  Alpine  Franks.  No 
doubt  their  progressive  vitality  is  due  to  the 
mixture.  In  energy,  industry,  and  intelligence 
they  greatly  surpass  the  rest  of  the  Spaniards. 
Catalonia,  imder  the  name  of  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis,  constituted  a  part  of  Roman  Spain. 
It  was  invaded  and  subdued  by  the  Alans,  and, 
after  them,  by  the  Groths,  who  gave  the  country 
the  name  of  Gothalania,  changed  in  the  course 
of  time  to  Catalonia.  In  the  Eighth  Century 
the  Arabs  gained  possession  of  the  southern 
part.  When  Charlemagne,  in  788,  subjugated 
Spain  as  far  as  the  Ebro,  Catalonia  formed  the 
central  portion  of  the  Spanish  mark  governed 
by  Frankish  counts  who  had  Barcelona  as  their 
residence.  They  soon  made  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  France.  In  1151  Earl  Ramon  Beren- 
guer,.  by  his  marriage  with  the  Princess  Petronil- 
la  ( 1 137 ) ,  united  Catalonia  with  Aragon,  to  the 
future  greatness  of  which  Catalonia  contributed 
in  a  very  great  measure  by  reason  of  its  wealth 
and  the  influence  wielded  by  the  citizens  of  Bar- 
celona, its  capital,  in  the  western  Mediterranean. 
See    Spain,    paragraph    on    History;    Catalan 

LfANOUAOE    AND    LITERATURE.       CoUSUlt:     Bori    y 

Fontestil,  Historia  de  Cataluna  (Barcelona, 
1898)  ;  Balari  y  Jovany,  Origenes  hist&ricos  de 
Cataluna  (Barcelona,  1899). 

CATAL^A  (Amer.  Indian).  A  genus  of 
trees  of  the  order  Bignoniaceee.  Catalpa  big- 
ftonioides  is  a  native  of  the  southern  portion  of 
the  United  States,  and  is  cultivated  there  and 
in  the  cities  of  the  Northern  States  as  an  oma- 
niental  shade-tree.  It  may  be  known  by  the 
Ailver-gray  bark,  wide  -  spreading  but  few 
branches,  and  large,  pale-green,  heart-shaped 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  white,  tinged  with  violet 
or  purple,  and  dotted  with  the  same  colors. 
They  are  succeeded  by  long,  bean-like  pods,  that 
sometimes  hang  on  the  otherwise  bare  limbs  all 
inrinter.  The  seeds  are  winged,  the  wings  cut 
into  a  fringe.  The  wood  is  light  and  of  fine 
texture,  and  useful  in  cabinet-work.  (For  illus- 
trations see  Plate  of  Calabash,  etc.)  A  second 
species,  Catalpa  speciosa,  is  a  larger  and  more 
hardy  tree,  indigenous  in  the  United  States 
from  Indiana  to  Tennessee,  and  west  through 
Arkansas  and  Missouri.  It  is  readily  distin- 
guished from  the  former  species  by  its  thicker 
bark,  and  the  flowers  being  very  inconspicuously 
tinged  or  spotted.  In  rich  lowlands  this  tree 
uiakes  a  very  rapid  growth,  and  it  has  been 
very  successfully  planted  in  Kansas  and  Okla- 
homa for  its  timber,  the  wood  being  valuable 
for  railroad  ties,  posts,  etc.  In  favored  locali- 
ties it  is  hardy  in  Minnesota.  Other  species  are 
known  from  Japan  and  China. 

The  catalpa  is  subject  to  a  leaf-spot  disease, 
caused  by  Fhyllosticta  catalpw,  that  sometimes 
causes  the  leaves  to  become  brown  and  ragged. 


and,  as  the  disease  progresses,  brings  about  the 
partial  defoliation  of  the  trees.  If  a  severe  attack 
is  anticipated,  it  may  be  warded  off  by  spraying 
the  trees  with  any  standard  fungicide. 

CAT'ALYT^C  ACTION  (Fr.  catalytique, 
from  Gk.  KaTa^.irriKdc,  katalytikos,  dissolving, 
from  icard,  kata,  down  -|-  ?.veiv,  lyein,  to  loose) . 
A  term  applied  in  chemistry  to  the  action  of  one 
substance  upon  a  second,  whereby  the  latter 
is  subjected  to  change  or  decomposition,  while 
the  former,  or  acting  substance,  remains  un- 
altered, and  does  not  combine  with  it.  The- 
phenomenon  is  also  often  spoken  of  as  'action 
of  contact.'  A  well-known  example  of  catalytic 
action  is  presented  by  the  inversion  of  cane- 
sugar — i.e.  its  decomposition  into  dextrose  and 
levulose  in  the  presence  of  acids.  The  quantity 
of  acid  employed  for  producing  the  inversion 
remains  unchanged,  none  of  the  acid  being 
actually  used  up;  yet  the  reaction  could  not 
take  place  if  the  acid  were  not  present.  The 
true  nature  of  catalytic  action  is  as  yet  un- 
known. It  is  now  generally  assumed,  however, 
that  catalytic  agents  do  not'  cause  reactions,  but 
only  accelerate  and  thus  render  them  appreci- 
able. In  certain  cases  it  has  even  been  possible 
to  trace  a  quantitative  relation  between  the 
nature  and  amoimt  of  the  catalytic  agent  and 
the  acceleration  caused  by  it.  (See  Reaction, 
Chemical.)  The  catalytic  action  of  acids  (q.v.) 
is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  in  aqueous 
solution  every  acid  dissociates,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent^  into  ions'  charged  with  electricity, 
and  it  is  the  electro-positive  hydrogen-ions  (J)  of 
the  acid  that  are  supposed  to  accelerate  the 
reactions  in  question.  It  must  be  seen,  however, 
that  while  this  hypothesis  is  quite  well  founded 
on  experimental  facts,  and  thus  certainly  marks 
a  step  ahead,  it  does  not  by  any  means  answer 
completely  the  question,  What  is  the  cause  of 
catalytic  action? 

CAT'AMABAN^  (Fr.  catamaron.  Hind,  kaf- 
waran,  Malayalam  kettamaram,  logs  bound  to- 
gether, from  keifa,  binding,  from  katta,  to  bind 
+  maram,  timber).  In  its  original  form,  a  craft 
consistilig  of  three  logs — the  middle  one  being 
longest — lashed  together.  It  was  used  by  the  na- 
tives of  the  Coromandel  Coast,  particularly  Mad- 
ras ;  also  in  the  West  Indies  apd  on  the  coast  of 
South  America.  The  Fiji  Islanders  developed 
this  idea  in  their  war-canoes,  which  consist  of 
two  parallel  logs  joined  together  with  a  plat- 
form, on  which  a  mast  is  placed.  These  boats, 
are  safe  and  very  swift,  having  a  speed  of  about 
14  miles  an  hour.  This,  again,  is  surpassed  by 
the  flying  proa  of  the  Ladrone  Islanders,  a  boat 
with  two  hulls  of  unequal  size.  The  larger  hull, 
which  carries  all  the  rigging,  is  perfectly  flat 
on  one  side  and  rounded  on  the  other.  On  this 
are  placed  bamboo  poles  projecting  beyond  the 
rounded  side,  and  to  their  ends  is  fastened  a 
boat-shaped  log  one-half  or  one-third  the  size 
of  the  larger  hull.  This  prevents  capsizing  as 
effectually  as  the  Fiji  double  canoe.  Both  end* 
of  the  proa  are  made  alike,  and  the  boat  is 
sailed  with  either  end  first;  but  the  out-rigger 
is  always  to  windward.  Against  a  head  wind 
the  proa  is  kept  away  till  the  stem  approaches 
the  wind,  when  the  yard  is  swung  round,  and* 
what  was  the  stern  becomes  the  bow.  Proas  are 
from  40  to  65  foot  long  and  6  or  7  feet  wide. 
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and  are  said  to  attain  a  speed  of  20  miles  an 
hour. 

Double  boats,  or  catamarans,  have  often  been 
built  in  the  United  States,  but  have  almost  al- 
ways proved  very  slow,  because  the  water  be- 
tween the  two  bows  is  compressed  into  a  nar- 
rowing space  and  offers  great  resistance.  This 
defect  is  illustrated  in  the  English  twin-steamer 
Castalia,  which,  in  spite  of  her  great  engine 
power,  was  a  slow  boat.  Another  example  of 
the  steam  catamaran  is  the  Henry  W,  Long- 
fellow, built  about  1880.  Two  iron  cylinders 
200  feet  long,  shaped  like  cigars,  sharp  at  both 
ends,  were  fastened  to  each  other  at  a  distance 
of  9  feet.  On  them  rested  a  deck  126  feet  long, 
like  a  ferryboat.  She  could  carry  476  passen- 
gers, had  600  horse-power,  a  displacement  of' 
75  tons,  and  her  entire  weight  was  only  43 
tons.  In  1876  the  Amaryllis  was  designed  and 
built  by  Herreshoff.  She  consisted  of  two  slen- 
der tubes  connected  by  cross-beams  loosely  fas- 
tened together,  and  supporting  a  deck  hardly 
more  than  large  enough  for  two  men.  She  was 
entered  at  the  Centennial  Regatta,  at  New  York, 
and  easily  beat  all  competitors,  but  was  ruled 
out  on  account  of  her  construction.  In  spite  of 
her  great  speed,  she  was  very  uncomfortable  and 
very  unsafe.  In  1877  Herreshoff  patented  a 
double-hulled  boat  combining  the  greatest  sta- 
bility with  the  least  weight.  The  hulls  were 
united  by  ball-and-socket  joints,  which  obviated 
the  unevenness  in  position  of  the  two  hulls  in 
a  rough  sea,  and  were  set  16  feet  apart,  each  hav- 
ing a  centre-board  and  rudder.  The  boat  had  a 
«loop  rig,  and  with  a  strong  win4  abeam  and  a 
smooth  sea  made  20  miles  an  hour.  Many  cata- 
marans have  been  built  since,  but  generally  with 
rigid  connections,  and  prove  unsatisfactory  in 
rough  water.  In  a  racing  catamaran  25  feet 
long,  the  proportion  is  one  foot  canvas  to  eight 
pounds  of  water  displacement.  This  shows  the 
sailing  powers  of  the  catamaran.  If  in  con- 
struction iron  cylinders  were  used,  in  shape  like 
the  hulls  of  the  flying  proa,  and  placed  with  the 
flat  sides  toward  each  other,  great  speed  would 
be  secured  with  safety.  Under  proper  condi- 
tions the  catamaran  is  well  adapted  to  summer 
sailing  in  smooth  waters,  being  easy  to  handle, 
fast,  and  safe.  In  the  United  States  Navy  the 
term  catamaran  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
balsa  ( q.v. ) ,  or  to  a  float  used  for  the  men  who 
<.*lean  the  ship's  side  along  the  water-line. 

CATAMABCA,  k^'tA-m^r^kA.  A  western 
province  in  Argentina,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the 
Andes  and  occupying  an  area  of  47,531  square 
miles  (Map:  Argentina,  D  9).  The  province  is 
intersected  by  several  mountain  chains  and  by 
many  small  streams,  most  of  them  dry  in  the 
isummer,  but  overflowing  in  the  winter.  It  con- 
tains a  number  of  salt  lakes.  The  valleys  in 
the  mountainous  part  arc  very  fertile.  Gold, 
silver,  and  copper  are  found,  the  latter  in 
abundance,  and  nearly  all  the  fruits  and  grains 
of  tropical  and  temperate  regions  are  grown. 
Population,  in  1900,  99,827,  mostly  Indians. 
Uapital,  Catamarca. 

CATAMABCA.  The  capital  of  the  Province 
of  Catamarca,  Argentina,  situated  in  a  moun- 
tainous region  in  the  extreme  northwestern  part 
of  that  country,  about  250  miles  northwest  of 
C6rdoba  (Map:  Argentina,  D  9).  It  is  regu- 
larly and  moderately  well  built,  and  contains 


a  fine  town  hall,  a  Franciscan  monastery,  a  na- 
tional college,  and  a  normal  school  for  women. 
There  are  considerable  imports  of  European 
goods,  and  the  place  is  a  centre  of  distribution 
for  a  flourishing  district.  Dried  figs,  wines, 
brandy,  and  cotton  are  the  principal  articles  of 
export.  The  town  was  founded  in  1683.  Popu- 
lation, in  1899,  7397. 

CAT'AMBIJTA.    See  Menstbdation. 

GAiy AMOUNT  (also  catamountain,  for  cat  & 
mount,  cat  o'  mountain,  from  cat  -f  o*,  of  -f 
mount).  An  indefinite  term  for  a  wildcat  or 
panther,  formerly  much  used  in  the  United 
states  (and  as  gata  monte  in  Spanish-speaking 
America),  but  now  rarely  heard. 

GATA^A.     See  Catania. 

CATANIA,  k&-ta^n^&  (Gk.  Kardvt^,  Katani, 
Lat.  Catana),  An  episcopal  city  and  seaport 
en  the  east  coast  of  Sicily,  at  the  southeast 
base  of  Mount  Etna,  59  miles  south-southwest 
of  Messina  and  5  miles  west-northwest  of  Syra- 
cuse (Map:  Italy,  K  10).  It  is  the  capital  of 
Ihe  Province  of  Catania,  and  the  third  largest 
city  in  Sicily,  being  outranked  in  populatimi  by 
Palermo  and  Messina.  In  front  of  the  cathedral 
is  a  foimtain,  with  an  ancient  statue  of  an  ele- 
phant, made  of  lava,  bearing  an  Egyptian  granite 
obelisk.  In  the  cathedral,  begun  by  R^ger  I. 
in  1091  with  materials  taken  mostly  frcHn  the 
ancient  theatre,  and  of  the  original  of  which 
little  besides  the  choir  has  been  spared  by 
earthquakes,  is  the  chapel  of  Agatha,  tutelary 
saint  of  Catania,  who  was  put  to  death  in  251, 
and  whose  festival  is  magnificently  celebrated  in 
February.  In  the  cathedral  also  is  the  monu- 
ment of  the  composer  Bellini,  a  native  of  Cata- 
nia. The  Villa  Bellini  has  an  attractive  garden, 
containing  busts  of  Bellini  and  others,  and  a 
statue  of  Mazzini. 

In  siunmer  Catania  is  hotter  than  Palermo,  but 
in  winter  it  is  cooler,  on  account  of  the  snow  on 
Mount  Etna.  The  city  formerly  had  epidemics 
of  cholera,  but  the  sanitary  conditions  are  now 
excellent  and  the  water-supply  is  good.  The  lack 
of  promenades  and  gardens  renders  Catania  less 
attractive  to  tourists  than  most  Italian  cities, 
although  the  streets  are  so  broad  and  well  kept, 
the  private  and  public  buildings  so  large  and  well 
built,  and  the  situation  so  attractive,  that  it  is 
commonly  called  *la  bella.*  The  chief  attraction 
is  Mount  Etna,  which  may  be  seen  to  a  good  ad- 
vantage from  the  tower  of  San  Nicola  and  from 
the  Villa  Bellini. 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  theatre,  being  mostly 
under  ground,  can  be  inspected  by  torchlight 
only.  The  Roman  structure  was  erected  on  the 
foundation  of  the  Greek  edifice,  which  is  perhaps 
the  one  in  which  Alcibiades's  eloquence,  in  B.c. 
415,  induced  the  Catanians  to  ally  themselves 
with  Athens  against  Syracuse.  Another  ancient 
Roman  structure  is  the  adjacent  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  Rotonda.  The  Benedictine  monastery  of 
San  Xicola,  formerly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
Europe,  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1693 
and  rebuilt  by  1736.  The  institution  was  sup- 
pressed in  1860.  The  building  has  since  been  u-sed 
for  military  and  educational  purposes.  Its  grand 
baroque  church  contains  a  famous  organ  by  Do- 
nate del  Piano,  with  5  keyboards,  72  stops,  and 
2910  pipes;  the  museum  contains  antiquities  ia 
pottery,  bronze,  and  marble,  medieval  armor,  and 
natural -history  specimens;  the  library  contains 
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20,000  Toloroea  and  300  MSS.,  and  the  observatory 
is  associated  with  that  on  Mount  Etna.  Under 
the  Carmelite  Church  all'  Indirizzo  is  an  ancient 
Roman  bath  almost  completely  preserved,  and 
n6t  far  from  it  is  a  sprint  probably  fed  by  the 
underground  Amenanus,  that  emerges  just  be- 
fore emptying  into  the  harbor.  The  university 
(founded  in  1444)  has  about  1000  students  (for- 
merly over  2000) ,  a  school  of  pharmacy,  a  library 
of  over  90,000  volumes  (founded  in  1755),  and  a 
fine  collection  of  shells.  The  Academy  of  Nat- 
ural Sciences  (founded  in  1823)  has  always 
been  active  in  promoting  the  investigations  of 
naturalists  in  Sicily. 

The  surrounding  country,  on  accoimt  of  its 
fertility,  has  been  called  the  'granary  of  Sicily,* 
and  produces  grain,  hemp,  flax,  silk,  cotton, 
wool,  licorice,  fruit,  wine,  and  oil.  It  also 
has  sulphur  and  salt  mines  and  marble-quar- 
ries, and  Mount  Etna  supplies  snow.  The  fish- 
eries are  extensive.  The  principal  manufactures 
of  Catania  are  linen,  cotton,  and  silk  goods,  and 
objects  in  lava,  wood,  marble,  and  Sicilian  am- 
ber. The  terra-cotta  figures  of  Sicilian  peasants 
are  interesting.  (Ik>mmercially  the  city  is  ac- 
tive, is  the  residence  of  a  United  States  consul, 
and  has  regular  communication  by  steamboat 
^ith  the  other  ports  of  Sicily  and  of  Italy,  and 
i^ith  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 

The  classic  Catana  was  foimded  by  Greeks 
from  Chalcis  about  B.C.  720,  and  soon  became 
prosperous.  Here,  in  the  Sixth  Century,  B.C., 
died  Stesichorus,  who  created  the  chorus  of 
the  Greek  drama,  and  the  situation  of  whose 
tomb  is  said  to  have  given  name  to  the  Piazza 
Stesicorea,  In  B.C.  476  the  town  was  depopu- 
lated by  Hiero  I.  and  renamed  Etna,  receiving  a 
new  population  of  Syraciisans  and  Peloponne- 
Bians,  who  were,  however,  expelled  in  B.C.  461. 
In  the  war  between  Athens  and  Syracuse,  Catania 
was  the  Athenian  headquarters.  In  B.C.  403  it 
was  sacked  bv  Dionysius;  in  B.c.  396  it  was 
captured  by  the  Carthaginians;  and  it  was  one 
of  the  first  Sicilian  towns  acquired  by  the  Ro- 
mans, under  whom  it  flourished  greatly.  It 
suffered  during  the  Servile  and  the  Civil  wars. 
It  was  taken  from  Belisarius  by  the  Goths, 
plundered  by  the  Saracens,  fortified  by  the 
Kormans,  and  in  a.d.  1169  almost  destroyed  by 
an  earthauake.  Being  restored  and  in  1232 
equipped  by  Frederick  II.  with  the  fortress  of 
Booca  Orsina,  it  fiourished  under  the  Aragonese 
rulers  of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  On  March  8, 
1669,  in  a  terrific  eruption  of  Etna,  a  stream  of 
lava  turned  its  course  from  the  town  to  the  har- 
bor, which  it  partly  filled  up.  Catania  also 
suffered  greatly  from  the  earthquake  of  1693. 
ilost  of  the  ruins  here  were  excavated  by  Prince 
Bisoari  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  his  col- 
lections, studied  by  Goethe  in  1787,  can  be  seen 
in  the  Museo  Biscari.  Population,  in  1881, 
100,000;  in  1901,  149,295. 

CATANIA.  A  gulf  on  the  east  coast  of 
Sicily,  extending  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle 
from  Acireale  to  Cape  Santa  Croce,  near  Augus- 
ta, a  disUnce  of  IS  miles  (Map:  Italy,  K  10). 

CATANZABO,  krtAn-zll'r6.  An  episcopal 
city  in  southern  Italy,  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  same  name,  beautifully  situated  on  a 
rocky  hill,  8  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Squillace, 
near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Italian 
IVninsoU    (Map:    Italy,  L   9).     The   climate 


being  cool  and  healthful  in  summer,  many 
wealthy  families  reside  here.  The  castle  was 
built  by  Robert  Guiscard ;  the  provincial  museum 
contains  numerous  antiquities  and  paintings,  and 
the  cathedral  is  not  without  architectural  merit. 
The  country  is  luxuriant  with  olive  groves,  and 
the  town  has  silk  and  velvet  factories.  Popula- 
tion, in  1881  (commune),  29,000;  in  1901, 
32,000. 

CAT^APLASM.     See  Poultice. 

CAT'APULT,  or  CAT'APUIi^A  (Lat., 
Gk.  KoravriXTJf^t  katapeltSs,  from  Gk.  Kordt  kata, 
down  -h  nd^iv,  palleirif  to  brandish).  An  en- 
gine of  war  used  in  ancient  times  for  projecting 
stones,  long  darts,  or  javelins.  There  were 
different  kinds  and  sizes  of  catapults,  to  which 
various  names  were  given.  The  catapult  was 
less  powerful  than  the  balista,  but  more  uniform 
in  its  range.  Catapults  were  used  occasionally 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  Eighteenth  CJentury. 
There  was  one  erected  at  Gibraltar  during  its 
siege  by  General  Melville,  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  stones  a  short  distance  over  the  edge 
of  the  rock  in  a  particular  space  frequented  by 
the  Spaniards  where  they  could  not  be  annoyed 
by  shot  or  shell.  For  illustration,  and  its  posi- 
tion in  the  development  of  artillery,  see  Abtil- 

LEBY. 

CATABACT.    See  Watebfall. 

CATABACT  (Fr.  cataracte,  Lat.  cafaracta, 
from  Gk.  KaTap}>&Kni^^  katarrhaki^f  waterfall, 
from  Kardf  kata,  down  -h  Injyvijvat,  rhSgnynai,  to 
break ;  or  less  probably  from  dpdaaeiv,  arassein,  to 
dash  in  pieces).  An  opaque  condition  of  the 
lens  of  the  eye  or  of  its  capsule.  It  is  readily 
distinguished  from  opacities  of  the  cornea,  or 
clear  front  part  of  the  eye,  by  its  position  just 
behind  the  pupil — that  round  and  varying  aper- 
ture in  the  ins  through  which  light  is  admitted 
into  the  back  of  the  eye.  Cataract  is  called 
primary  when  independent  of  other  disease  of 
the  eye,  and  secondary,  or  complicated,  when 
the  reverse  is  true.  The  opacity  of  the  capsule  of 
the  lens  or  of  the  lens  itself,  following  operations 
for  cataract,  is  known  as  secondary  cataract  or 
after-cataract.  Cataract  may  effect  the  lens 
alone  (lenticular  cataract),  or  the  front  or 
back  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens  (capsular  oata* 
ract),  or  both  lens  and  capsule  (capsulo-leniicU' 
lar  cataract),  A  cataract  is  called  partial  when 
limited  to  a  portion  of  the  lens;  complete  when 
involving  the  whole;  stationary  if  it  remains 
partial;  progressive  if  it  tends  to  include  the 
entire  lens.  The  last  is  either  senile,  congeni* 
tal,  juvenile,  or  traumatic.  In  patients  under 
thirty-five  years  of  age  cataracts  are  soft  and 
white,  and  are  called  soft  cataracts.  In  older 
persons  the  nucleus  is  hard  and  yellowish,  and 
then  the  term  hard  catarcust  is  applied.  The 
whiteness  of  a  cataract  may  vary  from  the  color 
of  half -boiled  white  of  egg  to  that  of  snow.  Heat 
will  produce  a  like  change  on  the  lens  removed 
from  the  body,  just  as  it  changes  white  of  egg 
from  transparent  to  opaque.  The  round  lens  of 
the  fish  is  seen  at  table  in  this  opaque  condi- 
tion. 

Cataract  is  painless  and  imaccompanied  by 
inflammation.  It  occasions  blindness  simply  by 
obstructing  the  passage  of  the  light;  but  cata- 
ract alone  does  not  produce  so  complete  blind- 
ness but  that  the  patient  can  tell  light  from 
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darkness.  The  catoptric  test,  now  disused,  was 
au  iu|a;enious  method  of  distinguishing  incipient 
cataract  from  certain  other  deep  affections  of 
the  eye.  When  a  lighted  candle  is  held  before 
the  eye  of  a  person  whose  back  is  to  the  window, 
three  candles  are  seen  in  the  healthy  eye.  Two 
lire  erect — the  large  front  one  caused  by  the 
convex  cornea,  the  smaller  and  fainter  one  be- 
hind by  the  convex  front  of  the  lens.  The  third, 
occasioned  by  the  concave  back  of  the  lens,  is  in 
the  middle;  it  is  small,  bright,  and  is  upside 
down;  when  the  candle  is  moved  it  goes  in  the 
(ipposite  direction,  while  the  two  erect  images 
move  with  the  candle.  When  the  back  of  the 
lens  becomes  opaque,  the  inverted  image  is  ob- 
scured or  disappears,  and  when  the  front  of  the 
lens  is  affected  only  the  great  front  image, 
caused  by  the  cornea,  remains.  At  the  present 
time  cataract  is  accurately  detected  by  c<m- 
centrating  light  upon  the  eye  and  illuminating 
its  interior  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscopic 
mirror,  the  eye  being  previously  dilated  by  some 
mydriatic,  such  as  atropine  or  homatropine. 
Xo  difficulty  then  arises  in  determining  at  once 
the  nature  of  the  disease. 

No  medical  or  other  treatment  has  any  in- 
fluence in  arresting  the  progress  of  cataract, 
nor  can  it  be  cured  except  by  surgical  operation. 
A  clever  imposture  used  to  be  practiced  by 
quacks.  By  applying  belladoima  to  the  eye — 
as  the  surgeon  does  when  he  wishes  to  dilate  the 
pupil  for  an  examination  or  operation — some 
little  light  was  temporarily  admitted  through 
the  less  opaque  edge  of  the  lens.  The  patient, 
beginning  to  see  somewhat  better,  after  long 
and  increasing  dimness  of  vision,  began  to  con- 
gratulate himself  on  a  cure.  The  quack,  of 
course,  hastened  to  get  his  money  without  wait- 
ing for  the  further  result,  which  was  sure  to  be 
blank  disappointment. 

Traumatic  cataract  results  from  a  perforat- 
ing woimd  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  The  en- 
tire lens  becomes  opaque,  and  a  portion  of  it 
usually  remains  so;  but  at  times,  imless  inflam- 
mation of  other  portions  follows,  the  cloudiness 
entirely  disappears.  Congenital  cataract  is  due 
to  imperfect  development  or  intra-uterine  in- 
flammation. Juvenile  cataract  may  be  heredi- 
tary, or  its  cause  unknown.  In  both  congenital 
and  juvenile  cataract  the  lens  is  soft  and  white. 
They  are  treated  by  'needling,'  an  operation  in 
which  a  needle-like  knife  is  employed  to  cut  and 
break  up  the  lens  at  several  operations.  The 
injured  lens  is  then  absorbed.  Senile  cataract, 
the  most  important  form,  usually  occurs  in  per- 
sons over  fifty,  and  generally  involves  both  eyes. 
Its  period  of  development  may  be  a  few  months 
or  many  years.  Beginning  in  the  form  of  gray 
streaks  extending  from  the  periphery  toward 
the  centre  of  the  lens,  or  as  spots  in  any  por- 
tion, it  may  eventually  render  the  entire  lens 
opaque.  As  the  fluid  of  the  lens  is  then  ab- 
sorbed, it  becomes  easily  separated  from  its 
capsule,  and  is  known  as  ripe  for  operation.  If 
neglected,  other  changes  may  take  place,  mak- 
ing the  results  of  operation  poorer,  from  opacity 
of  the  capsule,  etc.  The  only  method  of  reliev- 
ing senile  cataract  is  extraction  of  the  lens,  with 
or  without  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  iris.  The 
Tomea  is  opened  along  a  little  less  than  half  its 
eirciunference,  the  capsule  of  the  lens  is  cut, 
and   the   lens   is   expelled   by   gentle   pressure. 


Great  care  must  be  used  in  the  dressing  and 
later  treatment  to  avoid  accidents.  After  re- 
moval of  the  cataract,  the  natural  lens  being 
absent,  its  place  must  be  supplied  by  stroi\g 
glasses. 

CATAKMAN,  k^tftr-mftn^  A  town  of  Samar, 
Philippines,  situated  93  miles  from  Catbalogan. 
Population,  11,000. 

CATABBH  (Fr.  catarrhe,  Lat  catarrhuM, 
from  Gk.  kotA,  kaia,  down  -f  pejv,  rhein^  to  flow). 
A  disease  of  great  frequency  in  temperate  lati- 
tudes, especially  in  changeable,  moist  climates, 
in  the  winter  season.  It  is  characterized  by  an 
increase  in  the  mucus  naturally  flowing  from 
the  mucous  membrane,  preceded  by  a  congestion 
and  a  brief  period  of  dryness.  Popularly  a  ca- 
tarrh is  called  a  cold,  from  the  erroneous  idea  that 
it  is  due  to  a  lowering  of  the  temperature.  More 
often  it  follows  being  overheated  or  breathing 
foul  air,  checking  of  perspiration,  or  constipa- 
tion. Catarrh  may  affect  the  nasal  passages 
(rhinitis),  the  throat  (pharyngitis),  the  vocal 
cords  and  neighboring  parts  (laryngitis),  the 
membrane  covering  the  eyeball  and  lining  the 
evelids  (conjunctivitis),  the  stomach  (gastritis), 
the  bowels  (enteritis),  the  urinary  bladder 
(cystitis),  the  bronchi  (bronchitis),  and  other 
tracts  lined  by  mucous  membrane.  Each  of 
these  forms  of  catarrh  is  treated  under  its  own 
name. 

CATABBH,  Epizootic.    See  Epizoott. 

CATABBH,  Nasal.    See  Glaxdebs. 

CATAS^BOPHISM  (Fr.  caiastraphisme, 
from  catastrophe,  Lat.  catastropha,  Gk.  «zra« 
arpot^^  katastrophi,  overthrow,  from  Kord,  kata, 
down  H-  arpo^^  strophSf  a  turning,  from  arpl^tv^ 
atrephein,  to  turn).  The  doctrine  that  the  vast 
changes  which  the  earth  has  undergone  from  the 
beginning  to  the  present  time  were  caused  by  the 
sudden  action  of  powerful  physical  agencies. 
This  hypothesis  was  maintained  by  some  of  the 
earlier  geologists  to  explain  the  physical  features 
and  structure  of  the  earth's  crust;  the  upheaval 
of  mountains,  and  the  elevations  and  depression 
of  land-areas  were  considered  to  be  catastrophic 
phenomena.  Its  advocates  also  claimed  that  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  life  forma 
cannot  be  explained  fully  by  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion and  natural  selection  as  taught  by  Darwin, 
Huxley,  and  others.  The  doctrine  of  catastro- 
phism  has  met  with  strong  opposition  from  lead- 
ing scientists,  and  its  application  in  geology  is 
no  longer  recognized.  One  of  the  ablest  oppo- 
nents was  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  who  made  use  of 
the  forces  and  processes  working  at  the  present 
time  to  explain  the  geological  history  of  the 
earth  (uniformitarianism).  Consult  Lyell,  Prtn- 
ciples  of  Geology  (London,  1875). 

CATAITXI,  k&touks'd.  A  naked  cannibal 
tribe  of  uncertain  stock,  living  on  the  middle 
Purus  River  in  western  Brazil.  Thev  are  said 
to  be  remarkably  handsome  and  of  light  com- 
plexion. They  cultivate  manioc,  make  pottery, 
use  the  blowgun  with  poisoned  arrows,  and  pow- 
der the  roasted  seeds  of  Acacia  niopp  for  use  as 
a  narcotic  stimulant. 

CATAWBA.  An  Eastern  tribe  of  Siouan 
stock,  formerly  holding  a  large  district  on  the 
river  of  the  same  name  in  Sou^  and  North  Caro- 
lina. They  were  once  the  ruling  tribe  of  South 
Carolina,  numbering  1500  warriors,  or  perhaps 
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6000  souls,  but  by  the  inveterate  hostility  of  the 
Tuscaroras  and  other  Northern  tribes,  with  in- 
temperance and  smallpox,  they  declined  rapidly, 
and  in  1743  were  reduced  to  less  than  400  men 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  had  incorporated 
several  smaller  tribes.  In  nearly  all  the  early 
wars,  including  the  Revolution,  they  fought  on 
the  American  side.  About  100,  of  whom  a  few 
speak  their  ancient  language,  still  reside  on  a 
small  State  reservation  on  Catawba  River,  in 
York  County,  S.  C. 

CATAWBA,  or  GREiLT  Catawba  Riveb.  See 
Wateree  Riveb. 

CATBALOGAN,  k&t-baad-gftn^  The  capital 
of  the  island  Province  of  Samar,  Philippines, 
situated  on  a  small  bay  on  the  western  coast 
(Map:  Philippine  Islands,  J  8).  It  lies  338 
miles  southeast  of  Manila,  with  which  it  carries 
on  a  considerable  trade  in  hemp  and  cocoanut 
oil.    Population,  in  1898,  6459. 

CATBIBD.  In  the  United  States,  a  common 
and  familiar  songster  (Cfnledecoptes  Carolinen- 
sis),  nearly  related  to  the  mocking-bird.  It  is 
about  nine  inches  long,  slate-gray  in  color,  the 
crown  and  tail  black.  It  is  found  in  most  of 
North  America  and  is  a  general  favorite.  Al- 
though its  call-note  resembles  the  mewing  of  a 
cat,  its  spring  song  is  one  of  the  most  varied 
and  brilliant  heard  in  American  woods;  the  bird 
is  also  a  mimic.  It  feeds  chiefly  upon  insects, 
nests  in  bushes,  and  lays  four  or  Ave  dark  green- 
ifth-blue  eggs.  Although  a  migrant  in  the  North, 
it  breeds  and  also  winters  in  the  Southern 
States.  It  is  usually  to  be  found  in  gardens, 
along  roadsides,  and  in  bushy  pastures.  In 
Au$«tralia  the  bower-birds,  especially  Ailuroedus 
craMirostris,  are  called  catbirds  because  of  their 
Slewing  notes. 

CATBOAT  (Icel.  kati,  small  boat  4*  boat),  A 
small  sailboat,  usually  not  more  than  30  feet  in 
length,  rigged  with  a  large  fore-and-aft  mainsail 
only,  set  on  a  boom  and  gaff,  and  having  the 
mast  stepped  as  far  forward  as  possible.  Such 
a  rig  as  this  is  called  a  cat-rig.  Catboats  are 
very  quick  working  and  are  easily  handled  by 
one  person,  which  quality  has  made  them  very 
popular.  They  usually  draw  but  little  water, 
depending  on  a  centre-board  to  prevent  their 
making  leeway,  and  have  great  beam  in  propor- 
tion to  their  length. 

CATCH  (probably  because  the  voices  caught 
up  the  words  in  turn).  A  species  of  musical 
composition  peculiar  to  England,  without  ac- 
companiment and  set  to  humorous  words.  The 
music  is  generally  for  three  voices  and  in  the 
canon  (q.v.)  style.  As  in  the  canon,  each  voice 
takes  up  the  subject  at  a  certain  distance  after 
the  preceding  has  begun.  One  of  the  best  speci- 
mens of  a  catch  is  by  Calcott,  on  Hawkins's  and 
Bumey's  histories  of  music,  where  the  humor 
lies  in  one  of  the  parts  repeating  *Bumey*s  his- 
tory*— sounding  like  *bum  his  history' — ^while 
the  others  are  advocating  Hawkins.    See  Round. 

CATCH-DBAINS,  or  Catch-Wateb  Dbains. 
Open  drains  constructed  along  a  declivity  to  in- 
tercept and  carry  off  surface  water.  The  name 
is  particularly  applied  to  a  drain  which  is  built 
to  separate  a  district  requiring  artificial  drain- 
age from  surrounding  higher  land.  In  order  to 
keep  the  surface  water  from  the  higher  land 
from  running  into  it  and  so  increasing  the 
amount  of  water  to  be  removed  from  the  low 


land.  In  Holland  this  is  accomplished  by  a  dike 
and  canal  calied  'ungvart.'     See  Drainage. 

CATCHFLT.  The  common  English  name  of 
several  plants  of  the  order  Caryophyllaceae — 
which  being  clammy,  in  consequence  of  a  peculiar 
exudation,  on  the  calyx,  on  the  joints  of  the 
stem,  often  prove  fatal  to  insects  settling  upon 
them.  The  most  common  America?  species  of 
catchfly  are  Silene  Virginica,  Silene  regia,  Silene 
rotundifolia,  and  Silene  antirrhina.  European 
species  are  Silene  armeria,  angelica,  and  Lychnis 
viscaria.  Diontea  i^uscinula  is  also  sometimes 
called  the  Carolina  catchfly  or  Venus  fly-trap. 
See  DioNiKA;  Lychnis;  Silene. 

CATEAIT-CAMBB^SIS,  kii'U/  kaN'brft'sy, 
Le.  a  to^'B  in  the  Department  of  the  Nord, 
Trance,  on  tne  Selle,  14  miles  east-southeast  of 
Cambrai  (Map:  France,  K  1).  It  manufactures 
shawls,  merinos,  silks,  calicoes,  and  leather;  has 
breweries  and  distilleries;  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  iron,  coal,  and  wine.  Population,  in 
1901,  of  town,  10,297;  of  commune,  10,594.  The 
place  derives  its  name  from  the  chateau  (now 
occupied  as  a  factonr)  built  by  Herluin,  Bishop 
of  Cambrai,  in  the  Eleventh  Century.  The  treaty 
of  Cateau-Cambr^sis  (q.v.)  between  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Spain  was  signed  here  on  April  3, 
1559. 

CATEAXJ-C AMBB]6SIS,  Tbeatt  of.  A  treaty 
of  peace  concluded  April  2-3,  1559,  by  Henry  II. 
of  France  with  England  and  Spain.  It  confirmed 
the  French  in  possession  of  Calais,  which  they 
had  wrested  from  the  English  in  1558,  after  the 
latter  had  held  it  for  more  than  200  years. 
France  surrendered  her  conquests  in  Savoy  and 
Italy,  but  was  allowed  to  retain  the  Three  Bish- 
oprics— Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun.  The  Treaty 
of  Cateau-Cambr^is  marks  the  definite  abandon- 
ment on  the  part  of  France  of  the  policy  of 
Italian  conquest  initiated  by  Charles  VIII.  in 
1494. 

CATECHETICAL  (kftt'ft-k6t1-kal) 
SCHOOLS  (Fr.  oat6ch4tique,  from  Gk.  Karrixij* 
Tucdc,  katSchStikos,  instructive,  from  Karrix^lv, 
kaUchdn^  to  instruct  orally,  from  jcard,  hata^ 
down  +  fix^tv,  ^cheifif  to  sound,  from  ixVt  ^h€, 
sound).  The  name  given  to  the  ancient  Chris- 
tian schools  of  theology,  of  which  the  chief  were 
thos^  of  Antioch  (160-400)  and  Alexandria 
(c.200-600).  Clement  (q.v.)  and  Origen  (q.v.) 
were  the  most  famous  oif  the  teachers  in  the  lat- 
ter; Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  (q.v.)  of  the  former. 

CATECHISM  (Fr.  cat^chisme,  Lat.  catechis- 
mttSf  from  Gk.  KarjjxK^i'V,  kat€chizein,  to  cate- 
chise, from  KaTTfx^tv,  katecheirif  to  instruct  orally, 
from  Kard,  kata,  down  -|-  ^;tf<v,  ^chein,  to  sound, 
from  fjx^f  ^h^,  sound).  A  system  of  teaching 
by  means  of  question  and  answer,  employed  for 
popular  instruction  in  the  truths  and  duties  of 
the  Christian  religion.  The  composition  of  the 
first  catechisms  was,  in  all  probability,  suggested 
by  the  ordinary  oral  instruction  of  catechumens, 
and  was  intended  for  the  help  both  of  teachers 
and  pupils.  It  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
Eighth  and  Ninth  centuries  that  the  first  regular 
catechisms  were  compiled,  of  which  that  by 
Kero,  a  monk  of  Saint  Gall,  and  that  ascribed  to 
Otfried  of  Weissenburg,  are  among  the  most 
noted.  At  later  periods  the  use  of  catechisms 
prevailed  chiefly  among  the  opponents  of  the 
hierarchy,  as  among  the  Waldenses,  the  Albi- 
genses,  the  Wiclifites,  and,  above  all,  among  the 
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Bohemian  Breturen.  (See  the  articles  on  these 
sects  in  this  Encyclopaedia.)  The  term  catechism 
appears  to  have  been  first  employed  in  its  present 
sense  among  the  last-named.  At  an  early  period  in 
the  history  of  the  Reformation,  the  reformers 
began  to  avail  themselves  of  this  method  of 
popular  instruction,  and  their  catechisms  became 
important  instruments  in  that  great  religious 
movement.  In  1620  Luther  published  his  first 
short  catechism.  In  1626  Justus  Jonas  and  John 
Agricola  -were  intrusted  with  the  preparation  of 
a  catechism.  In  1629  Luther  published  his 
larger  and  smaller  catechisms,  which  foimd  a 
place  among  the  symbolical  books  or  standards 
of  the  Lutheran  churches.  A  number  of  cate- 
chisms were  published  also  by  the  Swiss  re- 
formers, and  by  those  of  Englaiia  and  other 
countries.  The  Geneva  catechisms,  larger  and 
smaller,  were  the  work  of  Calvin.  They  were 
published  in  1536,  were  speedily  translated  into 
various  languages,  and  became  acknowledged 
standards  of  the  Reformed  churches,  not  only  in 
Switzeriand,  but  in  the  Netherlands,  in  France, 
and  in  Hungary.  The  Church  of  Geneva  has  set 
aside  the  authority  of  these  catechisms.  The 
Zurich  Catechism  is  received  as  a  standard  in  the 
Church  of  Zurich.  The  Heidelberg  or  Palatinate 
Catechism  is  of  greater  importance,  however, 
than  any  other  as  a  standard  of  the  German  re- 
formed churches.  It  was  compiled  by  the  Heidel- 
berg theologians,  Caspar  Olevian  and  Zacharias 
Ursinus,  at  the  request  of  the  Elector  Frederick 
111.  of  the  Palatinate;  it  was  published  in  1663, 
was  approved  by  several  synods,  and  was  sub- 
jected to  a  revision  by  the  Synod  of  Dort.  In  the 
Church  of  Rome  the  Tridentine  Catechism  is  of 
high  authority.  It  was  prepared  in  accordance 
with  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  by- 
Archbishops  Leonardo  Marino  and  Muzio  Calini, 
Bishop  Egidio  Foscarini,  and  the  Portuguese 
Dominican,  Francesco  Fureiro;  revised  by 
Cardinals  Borromeo  and  Sirlet,  and  sanctioned 
by  Pope  Pius  V.  It  was  published  in  Rome  in 
1666.  The  catechism  of  the  Orthodox  Greek 
Church  was  prepared  by  Peter  Mogilas,  metro- 
politan in  Kiev,  and  published  in  1642.  It  re- 
ceived authority  as  a  standard  or  symbolical 
book  from  a  synod  in  Jerusalem  in  1672.  It  is 
often  called  the  Larger  Russian  Catechism,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  Smaller  Catechism  pref)ared 
by  order  of  Peter  the  Great.  Besides  these  cate- 
chisms, which  have  a  historic  interest,  or  are 
of  importance  from  their  symbolical  character, 
there  have  appeared  at  all  periods  since  the 
Reformation  many  others,  both  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic,  some  doctrinal,  some  contro- 
versial, some  devoted  to  particular  subjects,  as 
the  sacraments,  or  to  particular  purposes,  as  the 
preparation  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
Lord's  Supper,  some  adapted  to  the  mental  ca- 
pacity of  very  young  children,  etc. 

The  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
published  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  It  is 
m  two  parts:  the  first  contains  and  explains  the 
baptismal  covenant,  the  creed,  the  ten  com- 
mandments, and  the  Lord's  Prayer;  the  second 
explains  the  two  sacraments,  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper.  It  is  not  known  with  absolute 
certainty  who  was  the  author  of  the  first  part; 
probably  Thomas  Cranmer  and  Nicholas  Ridley 
had  the  principal  hand  in  framing  the  questions 
and  answers.  It  was  originally  put  forth  with 
the  42  articles  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and 


condemned  as  heretical  in  the  reign  of  Mary.  It 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Cranmer's  cate- 
chism, which  was  a  larger  work,  differently  ar- 
ranged, and  translated  chiefiy  from  the  German 
catechism  used  in  Nuremberg.  This  first  part 
of  the  Church  Catechism  -  is  spoken  of  as  the 
Shorter  Catechism.  There  was  a  larger  Church 
Catechism  compiled  also  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.,  by  John  Ponet,  as  is  supposed,  and  it  cor- 
responds in  some  degree  with  the  smaller  work 
above  described.  It  appeared  in  1663,  but  was 
afterwards  revised  and  enlarged  by  Laurence 
Nowell,  Dean  of  Saint  Paul's,  and  published  in 
1670;  and  though  never  officially  promulgated 
by  the  Church,  it  has  some  authority  from  having 
been  approved  by  the  Lower  House  of  Convoca- 
tion. At  the  Hampton  Court  Conference  ( 1604)  at 
the  beginning  of  the  rei^  of  James  L,  the  Short- 
er Catechism  was  considered  too  short,  and  the 
larger  one  of  Nowell's  too  long;  and  accordingly, 
at  the  King's  suggestion,  an  addition  was  made 
to  the  former  of^that  explanation  of  the  two 
sacraments  which  now  forms  the  second  part  of 
the  Church  Catechism.  This  was  drawn  up  by 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Overall.  The  rubrics  in  the  Com- 
mon Prayer  Book  enjoin  the  teaching  of  the  Cate- 
chism in  the  church  on  Sundays  and  holy  dajrs 
after  the  second  lesson  at  evening  prayer;  the 
69th  canon  contains  a  like  injimction,  imposing 
penalties  on  the  clergy  who  neglect  this. 

The  Larger  and  the  Shorter  Catechisms,  which, 
with  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  consti- 
tute the  standards  or  symbolical  books  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking Presbyterian  churches,  were  com- 
piled by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster; 
the  Shorter  Catechism  "to  be  a  directory  for  cate- 
chising such  as  are  of  weaker  capacity;"  the 
Larger,  "for  catechising  such  as  have  made  some 
proficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian 
religion."  The  Shorter  Catechism  was  presented 
to  the  English  House  of  Commons  on  November 
6,  1647;  the  Larger  on  April  14,  1648;  and  in 
July,  1648,  both  received  the  sanction  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
which,  in  the  act  of  approving  of  the  Larger 
Catechism,  declared  it  to  be  "a  rich  treasure  for 
increasing  knowledge  among  the  people  of  God," 
and  that  "they  bless  the  Lord  that  so  excellent 
a  catechism  has  been  prepared."  The  Shorter 
Catechism  has,  however,  been  far  more  generally 
used  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  than  the 
Larger,  which  has  been  generally  felt  to  be  too 
minute  in  its  statements,  and  too  burdensome  to 
the  memory  to  be  employed  as  a  catechism. 

CATECHIT,  kftt'6-ka  or  -chfi  (Neo-Lat.,  from 
Kanarese,  Malay  k^chu,  catechu).  A  substance 
of  vegetable  origin  employed  in  tanning  and 
dyeing,  and  medicinally  as  an  astringent.  In  the 
East  it  is  much  used  for  chewing.  The  catechu 
of  commerce  is  obtained  chiefly  from  East  Indian 
trees,  such  as  the  Acacia  catechu  and  Acacia 
8uma,  It  is  known  in  India  by  the  name  Kutt; 
and  catechu  is  said  to  be  a  name  compounded 
of  two  words  signifying  *the  juice  of  a  tree* 
{cate,  a  tree,  and  chu,  juice).  Cutch  is  another 
form  of  one  or  other  of  these  two  names,  and  is 
a  common  commercial  name.  Catechu  is  ob- 
tained from  the  heart-wood  of  the  trees  by  cut- 
ting it  into  small  chips,  and  boiling  in  water 
till  the  extract  has  the  thickness  of  tar.  It  is 
then  allowed  to  harden  for  two  days,  so  that  it 
will  not  run,  and  is  formed  into  balls  about  the 
size  of  oranges,  which  are  placed  on  husks  of 
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rice  or  on  leaves,  and  appear  in  commerce  envel- 
oped in  them.  The  catechu  manufacturers  in 
northern  India  move  to  different  parts  of  the 
coimtry  at  different  seasons,  and  erect  tem- 
porary huts  in  the  jungles,  where  thev  carr^ 
on  their  operations.  Pegu  catechu  is  the  ordi- 
nary commercial  variety  and  is  used  in  medi- 
cine ;  it  is  soluble  in  hot  water,  in  alcohol,  acetic 
acid,  and  the  strong  alkalies;  it  is  astringent 
and  leaves  a  sweetish  taste  in  the  mouth.  The 
active  ingredients  of  catechu  are  catechuic  acid 
or  catechin,  and  apeculiarvariety  of  tannic  acid, 
of  which  it  contains  about  54  per  cent.  Catechu 
has  been  extensively  employed  in  the  dyeing  of 
browns,  fa\vns,  drabs,  and  olives.  It  is  much 
used  for  coloring  stout  canvas.    See  Gambib. 

CATECHUMENS,  kfit'^kH^mgnz  (Fr.  catS- 
chum^ne,  Lat.  catechumenu8,  Gk.  icanfxoOfuvoCt 
kat^houmenoa,  from  icar)7;^eiv,  katichein,  to  in- 
struct orally).  The  appellation  commonly  given, 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  Church,  to  those 
converted  Jews  and  heathens  who  had  not  yet 
received  baptism,  but  were  omdergoing  a  course 
of  training  and  instruction  preparatory  to  it. 
They  had  a  place  assigned  them  in  the  congrega- 
tion, but  were  not  permitted  to  be  present  at 
the  dispensation  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  the 
apostolic  age  converts  appear  to  have  been  at 
once  admitted  to  the  sacraments ;  but  afterwards 
this  ceased  to  be  the  case,  and  a  period  of  proba- 
tion was  required.  The  catechumens  were  di- 
vided into  different  classes  or  grades,  according 
to  their  proficiency.  Those  of  the  lower  grade 
were  not  permitted  to  be  present  during  the 
prayers  of  the  congregation;  and  those  only  of 
the  higher,  and  who  had  been  declared  fit  to  be 
baptized  at  the  next  administration  of  the  ordi- 
nance, were  permitted  to  witness  the  dispensa- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  term  catechu- 
mens was  afterwards  employed  to  designate 
young  members  of  the  Christian  Church  who 
were  receiving  instruction  to  prepare  them  for 
confirmation  or  for  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  is 
still  often  used  in  this  sense.  As  the  Teaching 
of  the-  Twelve  Apostles  shows,  from  the  earliest 
period  of  the  Christian  Church  didactic  instruc- 
tion was  given  to  the  candidates  for  baptism. 
But  an  air  of  mystery  was  thrown  around  the 
sacraments,  tespecially  the  eucharist,  and  the  de- 
sire of  the  candidates  excited  by  hints  that  there 
was  something  to  be  revealed.  In  the  body  of 
the  baptized  the  sacraments  were  freely  spoken 
of  and  the  teaching  relative  to  them  was  known 
as  the  'Discipline  of  the  Secret'  {Arcani  Disci- 
plina).  How  much  it  amounted  to  is  not  now 
determinable,  but  probably  it  presented  It  full 
exposition  of  sacramental  doctrine,  and  up  to  it 
the  instructions  of  the  catechumens  led. 

CATEGOBICAL  IMFEBATIVE.  A  term 
much  used  by  Kant  (q.v.)  and  his  followers  to 
designate  what  they  consider  to  be  the  absolutely 
unconditional  character  of  the  demands  that 
morality  makes  upon  every  reasonable  being. 
If  we  wish  to  preserve  health  we  must  observe 
the  laws  of  hygiene,  but  we  may  not  wish  to  pre- 
serve health.  The  obligation  of  hygienic  rules  is 
thus  conditional  upon  a  certain  wish  which  may 
or  may  not  be  cherished.  But  whether  we  wish 
it  or  not,  we  ought  to  respect  another  man's 
property.  This  obligation  is  thus  conceived  to 
be  absolute.  For  a  criticism  of  this  view,  see 
li>rHiC8. 


CATEGOBY  (Fr.  catigorie,  Lat  categorta^ 
from  Gk.  Kanryopia,  katSgoria,  category,  charge, 
from  KanjyopsietVf  katSgoreuein,  to  accuse,  from 
Kard,  kata,  down  -h  iyopeieiVf  agoreuein,  to  de- 
claim, from  iiyopd,  agora,  assembly,  from  &}e<v» 
agein,  to  lead).  A  philosophical  term  in  use 
since  the  time  of  Aristotle.  Aristotle  used  it  to 
denote  the  highest  classes  under  which  all  predi- 
cates of  propositions  concerning  things  can  be  sub- 
sumed. He  recognized  ten  such  categories,  viz. 
substance,  quantity,  quality,  relation,  place, 
time,  situation,  possession,  action,  and  passivity. 
The  Hindu  philosopher  Kavftda  is  said  to  have 
treated  categories  in  such  a  way  as  to  have 
attained  a  result  very  much  like  Aristotle's. 
(See  Thomson's  Laws  of  Thought,  appendix  by 
Max  Mtlller.)  The  Stoics  recognized  four  on- 
tological  categories— substance,  attribute,  states, 
and  relations.  Plotinus  recognized  five— being, 
rest,  motion,  identity,  and  difference.  The 
Scholastics  accepted  Aristotle's  classification 
without  any  other  change  than  to  Latinize  the 
word  category  into  predioamentum,  whence 
comes  our  word  predicament  in  the  sense  of 
'plight.'  To  be  in  a  bad  predicament  is  to  be  so 
circumstanced  that  the  predicate  of  a  judgment 
that  adequately  expresses  one's  situation  falls 
under  a  bad  class  of  predicates.  Kant  (q.v.) 
objected  to  Aristotle's  classification  as  being  un- 
critical, and  proposed  a  new  classification  rest- 
ing on  the  traditional  classification  of  judgments. 
But  Kant  did  more  than  give  a  new  classification 
of  categories.  He  introduced  a  new  conception 
of  their  nature.  They  were  for  him  a  priori 
(q.v.)  principles  of  synthesis,  whereby  thought 
brings  into  definite  intelligible  form  the  chaotic 
manifold  elements  of  sense.  Kant  recognized 
four  categories,  those  of  quantity,  quality,  rela- 
tion, and  modality.  Each  of  these  was  subdi- 
vided into  three  classes,  with  twelve  resulting 
categories,  viz.  unity,  plurality,  totality;  reality, 
negation,  limitation;  inherence  and  subsistence, 
causality  and  dependence,  community;  possibil- 
ity and  impossibility,  existence  and  non-ex'ist- 
ence,  necessity  and  contingency.  (See  Kant.) 
Hegel  criticised  Kant  for  doing  what  Kant  criti- 
cised Aristotle  for  doing,  and  insisted  that  dia- 
lectic is  the  only  method  whereby  the  categories 
can  be  satisfactorily  determined.  (See  Dialec- 
Tio.)  He  also  modified  the  Kantian  view  of 
categories  by  making  them  not  so  much  forms 
imposed  by  thought  on  sense-contents,  themselves 
devoid  of  such  forms,  as  principles  obtaining 
in  the  unitary  world  of  thought  and  things. 
They  have  thus  both  an  objective  and  a  subjec- 
tive significance.  Hegel  in  this  way  embodied 
in  his  treatment  of  categories  both  the  Aris- 
totelian realism  and  the  Kantian  idealism.  As 
a  result  of  his  dialectic  method,  Hegel  obtained 
three  groups  of  categories — being,  essence^  and  con- 
crete thought  (Begriff).  Each  of  these  has  many 
subdivisions,  so  that  the  list  he  gives  includes 
something  like  one  hundred  and  fifty;  but  he 
does  not  claim  absolute  accuracy  or  exhaustive- 
ness  for  the  detailed  results  he  obtains.  J.  S. 
Mill  proposed  as  substitute  for  Aristotle's  clas- 
sification: (1)  feelings,  or  states  of  conscious- 
ness; (2)  the  minds  which  experience  those 
feelings;  (3)  bodies  or  external  objects  which 
excite  certain  of  those  feelings;  (4)  the  succes- 
sions and  co-existences,  the  likenesses  and  im- 
likenesses,  between  feelings  or  states  of  con- 
sciousness.   For  Mill,  categories  were  classes  oi 
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naniable  things.  In  recent  times  Ed.  von  Hart- 
inann  has  written  a  detailed  work  on  categories  • 
{Kategorienlehre,  1896).  He  defines  a  category 
as  an  unconscious  a  priori  intellectual  function 
of  a  definite  sort.  This  is  very  much  like  Kant's 
view ;  but  categories  are  not  so  much  part  of  the 
innate  constitution  of  each  individual  as  they 
are  the  ways  in  which  the  impersonal  reason  acts 
in  individuals.  Thus  in  origin  they  are  super- 
personal,  but  as  concrete  functions  they  belong 
to  the  individualized  group  of  functions.  There 
are  three  great  divisions — categories  of  sensation, 
of  perception,  and  of  thought.  Each  division  is 
more  or  less  subdivided.  It  will  thus  be -seen 
that  one's  views  of  categories  are  determined  by 
one's  epistemological  views.  In  accordance  with 
the  epistemological  view  developed  in  this  work 
(see  Knowledge,  Theory  of)  a  category  may  be 
•defined  as  an  intelligible  relation  between  ob- 
jects. Consult:  Caird,  Critical  Philosophy  of 
Jmmanuel  Kani  (New  York,  1889) ;  and  Harris, 
HegeVs  Logic  (Chicago,  1890). 

CATEL,  k&'tel',  Charles-Simon  (1773-1830). 
A  French  musician,  born  at  Laigle.  In  1787,  he 
became  accompanist  of  the  Paris  fk^ole  Royale  de 
Chant  (at  which  he  had  previously  studied  under 
-Gossec),  and  upon  its  consolidation  with  the 
new  Conservatory  he  was  made  professor  of  har- 
mony. He  later  became  an  inspector  of  the 
•Conservatory  and  in  1815  was  elected  to  the 
Academy.  Catel's  most  lasting  work  was  his 
Traitd  d*harmonie  (1802),  an  excellent  text- 
book, and  long  a  stieindard  in  France.  Of  his 
numerous  compositions,  only  the  operas  8&mira- 
mis  (1802)  and  Lea  Bayaddrea  (1810)  are  of 
any  importance. 

CATEL,  ka'tcl,  Franz  (1778-1856).  A  Ger- 
man painter,  bom  in  Berlin.  He  first  gained 
4i  reputation  by  his  drawings  illustrating  Goethe's 
Hermann  und  Dorothea  (1799).  He  then  went 
to  Paris,  and  afterwards  to  Rome,  where  he  asso- 
ciated with  Gverbeck,  Cornelius,  and  Schadow, 
who  were  among  his  friends.  He  showed  in  his 
manner  of  painting  the  influence  of  Carstens.  His 
landscapes  are  of  Italian  scenes,  with  architec- 
tural details  in  classic  style,  such  as  the  "Kuins 
of  Pwstum"  and  "The  Appian  Way." 

CATEITA  (Lat.,  chain).  A  commentary 
composed  of  extracts  from  different  authors, 
elucidating  a  text,  especially  the  text  of  the 
Bible.  The  authors  are  generally  Church  fathers, 
«nd  so  the  extracts  partake  of  the  nature  of  an 
inspired  commentary.  The  composition  of  such 
a  commentary  dates  from  the  Fourth  Century. 
Prominent  among  the  earliest  compilers  is  Cas- 
^iodorus  ( c.480-580 ) ,  and  most  famous  is  Thomas 
Aquinas  (c.1226-74).  Consult  the  English  trans- 
lation of  the  Catena  Aurea  on  the  Gospels  by 
the  latter  (6  vols.,  Oxford,  n.  e.,  1870).  Many 
extracts  from  otherwise  unknown  works  have 
thus  been  preserved. 

CATENA  (properly  Vincenzo  di  Biaoio) 
(  ? — c.1531).  A  Venetian  painter.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Giorgione  and  Giovanni  Bellini,  ^and  a 
clever  imitator  of  these  and  other  masters. 
His  works  include  chiefly  religious  pictures  and 
portraits,  the  most  important  being  "Knight 
Kneeling  Before  the  Madonna"  (London).  Other 
specimens  are  "Madonna  Between  Saint  Francis 
and  Saint  Jerome"  (Venice  Academy),  and  a  fine 
portrait  of  one  of  the  Fugger  family  (Berlin). 


CAT^NABY  (Lat.  catenariua,  from  catena^ 
a  chain).  The  curve  formed  by  a  flexible,  homo- 
geneous, and  inextensible  cord  hanging  freely 
between  two  points  of  support,  and  act^  on  by 
no  other  force  than  gravity.  If  the  cord  is  not 
homogeneous  and  the  density  varieB,  the  cord 
hangs  in  a  curve 
different  in  shape 
from  the  ordinary 
catenary;  e. g. 
where  the  cord  is 
such  that  the 
weight  of  any  part 
of  it  is  proportion- 
al to  its  horizon- 
tal projection,  the 
curve  is  a  para- 
bola.    The     latter  

curve  and  the  or- 
dinary catenary  are  of  importance  in  the  theory 
of  suspension  bridges.     The  catenary  is  repre- 
sented algebraically  by  the  equation: 


y 


=l(-'+.-') 


It  possesses  several  remarkable  properties,  one  of 
which  is  that  its  centre  of  gravity  is  lower  than 
that  of  any  other  curve  of  equal  perimeter,  and 
with  the  same  fixed  points  for  its  extremities. 
The  catenary  seems  first  to  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  Galileo,  who  attributed  to  it  a  para- 
bolic form.  Joachim  Jungius  (1669)  showed  the 
error  of  this  supposition,  but  was  unable  to 
determine  the  equation  of  the  curve,  a  result 
accomplished  by  Leibnitz  ( 1691 ) .  The  curve  was 
also  elaborately  investigated  by  Jakob  Bernoulli. 
The  ^ bibliography  of  the  subject  is  given  in  Bro- 
card,  Notea  de  hihliographie  des  courhea  g^ 
nUtriquea  ( Bar-le-Duc,  1897).  For  a  discussion 
of  the  mechanical  properties  of  the  curve,  con- 
sult: Price,  Analytical  Mechanica,  Vol.  I.  (Ox- 
ford, 1868)  ;  and  Minchin,  Treatiae  on  8tatic9 
(Oxford,  1880). 

CAT'ENIF^OBA  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from 
Ijat.  catena,  chain  +  porua,  pore).  A  graeric 
name  given  by  I^amarck  in  1816  to  the 
chain  coral,  a  peculiar  tabulate  coral  found  in 
a  fossil'  state  in  the  Silurian  rocks,  to  which  the 
name  Halysites  had  already  been  applied  by 
Fischer  in  1806.    For  description,  se^  Halysites. 

CATEBPILTjAB.  See  Buttebflies  and 
Moths. 

C ATEBPILL AB-li  U N  TEB.  A  predaceous 
beetle  of  the  family  Carabidffi,  and  genus  Callo- 
soma,  of  which  several  species  prey  upon  cater- 
pillars, earthworms,  etc.  To  this  genus  belong 
the  bombardiers  (q.v.),  and  many  species,  of 
which  a  common  one  {Calloaoma  acrutator)  is 
illustrated  on  the  colored  Plate  of  Insects.  See 
Ground-Beetle. 

CATESBY,  kdtsX  Mask  (c.1679-1749).  An 
English  naturalist,  bom  probably  in  London. 
He  visited  North  America  and  the  Bahamas  in 
1712-19,  and  afterwards  published  yatural  His- 
tory  of  Carolina,  Florida,  and  the  Bahama 
lalanda,  with  colored  figures  drawn  and  etched  by 
himself  ( 1 722-26 ) .  These  were  the  first  drawings 
of  North  American  animals  to  be  published. 
He  also  published  Hortua  Britanno-Americanua 
(1737)  and  Migration  of  Birda  (1747). 

CATFISH  (so  called  from  the  purring  sound 
when  the  fish  is  taken  from  the  water)  •    One  of 
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1.  MAD  TOM  (SohlllMOdM  mlurus). 

2.  QAFF-TOP8AIL  CATFISH  (Fellchthys 
8.  SEA  CATFISH  (Oalelehthys  f«lls' 


).  4.  EUROPEAN   CATFISH   OR  WELS  (Sllurus  ifinlf^^^r^l r> 

thys  marinus).  5.  STONE  CATFISH    (Noturus  flavus).  yVjVJVJV'^^  --■ 

).  6.  BLACK   BULLHEAD  (Amaiurus  melas).  O 
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fl  group  of  phvso^tomoiLS  (soft-rayed)  fishes  of 
both  salt  and  fresh  waters,  comprising  the  order 
Nematognathi  and  the  family  Siluridie  and  its 
allies.  "The  fishes  of  this  order,"  writes  Dr. 
D.  S.  Jordan,  **agree  in  having  the  maxillary 
bone  imperfectly  developed,  and  forming  the 
basis  of  a  long, 'fleshy  feeler  or  barbel  [and  in] 
.  .  .  the  presence,  in  most  cases,  of  additional 
pairs  of  barbels  about  the  mouth,  near  the  tip 
of  the  upper  or  the  lower  jaw,  or  both;  the  ab- 
sence of  scales  and  the  presence  in  many  species, 
especially  those  found  in  tropical  waters,  of 
bony  plates.  These  sometimes  form  a  more  or 
less  perfect  coat  of  mail  on  the  sides  of  the 
body;  at  other  times  they  form  a  shield  on  the 
top  and  back  of  the  head.  Another  feature  is 
the  development,  in  most  cases,  of  the  first  ray 
in  the  dorsal  and  pectoral  fins  as  a  strong,  stiff, 
sharp,  serrated  spine  which  forms  an  effective 
weapon  of  defense.  The  spines  of  the  pectoral 
fins  are  strongest,  and  they  are  usually  *set'-|- 
that  is,  firmly  erected — whenever  the  fish  is 
caught  or  attacked.  These  spines  are  a  source 
of  much  annoyance  to  fishermen,  and  there  are 
few  persons  ...  in  the  Eastern  States  who 
have  not  had  some  painful  experience  with  the 
^horns'  of  a  catfish."  The  wounds  made  by  these 
spines  often  heal  with  difficulty,  owing  to  the 
jagged  nature  of  the  cut  and  to  the  slime  intro- 
duced; in  one  genus  (Noturus),  however,  a 
poison-gland  is  connected  with  the  pectoral 
spine.  They  use  the  spine  in  ugly  fights  among 
themselves  The  catfishes  inhabit  the  fresh  wa- 
ters and  shallow  coastal  waters  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  America,  Africa,  and  the  Orient,  but 
are  represented  by  only  a  single  European  spe- 
cies, the  typical  silurus  of  the  Latins,  and  the 
sheatfish  of  English  writers.  (See  Sheat- 
nsH.)  They  vary  from  two  inches  to  a  dozen 
feet  or  more  in  length,  and  may  exceed  200 
pounds  in  weight.  Most  of  them  are  good  food, 
and  everywhere  enter  into  the  diet  of  the  people. 
In  habits  they  are  comparatively  sluggish,  re- 
main close  to  the  bottom,  and  are  carnivorous 
and  voracious,  eating  eggs  and  fry  of  aquatic 
animals,  and  seizing  such  fishes,  amphibians, 
and  birds  as  they  can  overcome.  Few  are  swift 
swimmers,  but  they  lurk  in  wait  for  prey,  being 
almost  invisible  by  reason  of  their  dull,  dark 
colors,  and  making  a  quick  rush;  consequently, 
the  larger  ones  are  among  the  most  destructive 
enemies  of  aquatic  life. 

The  North  American  catfishes  have  the  skin 
wholly  naked,  and  are  familiarly  represented 
by  the  homed  pout.  (See  Bullhead.)  The 
same  genus  (Amiurus)  contains  several  other 
fpecies  often  termed  mud-cats.  The  stone-cats 
belong  to  the  genus  Noturus,  are  small,  com- 
paratively slender,  dark-hued,  and  inflict  poisoned 
rounds.  Another  genus,  the  channel-cats  (Ic- 
talunis),  dwell  in  running  streams  and  lakes, 
and  include  many  large  forms,  the  fork- tailed 
catfish  of  the  Great  Lakes  {Ictalurus  lacustria) 
M>metimes  weighing  100  pounds;  while  the  *white' 
channel-cat  {Ictalurus  ponderosus)  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  Valley  may  grow  to  150  pounds, 
and  become  the  largest  of  our  fresh-water  fishes 
except  the  California  sturgeon.  An  illustrated 
monograph  of  the  fresh-water  species,  by  Dr. 
B.  S.  Jordan,  will  be  found  in  Bulletin  No, 
10  (1877)  of  the  United  States  National  Mu- 
•eum  at  Washington.  The  sea-catfish  are  closely 
allied  to  the  clmnnel-cats,  and  two  species  are 
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common  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  both  2  to  6 
feet  long,  and  blue  above  with  silvery  bellies; 
but  more  than  100  species  of  this  marine  group, 
which  haunt  sandy  bottoms  near  shore  and 
furnish  poor  food,  are  scattered  through  the 
tropics,  especially  in  the  East  Indies. 

The  South  American  fresh  waters  abound 
in  catfishes  of  the  genus  Pimelodus  and  its  al- 
lies, the  largest  species  of  which  is  the  leopard- 
cat,  or  suravi  (Pimelodus  frati),  from  rivers  of 
Argentina  and  Uruguay,  which  is  6  to  7  feet 
long,  and  yellow,  spotted  with  black.  Another 
characteristic  South  American  group  is  that  of 
the  mailed  cats,  of  the  genus  Callichthys,  in 
vrhich  the  body  is  almost  entirely  covered  by 
four  rows  of  large,  hard,  narrow,  scaly  plates, 
two  rows  on  each  side,  and  the  head  is  well  cov- 
ered with  bony  plates.  They  are  said  to  be  able 
to  make  their  way  over  land  from  a  pool  which 
may  be  drying  up  to  another  some  distance 
away;  sometimes  they  bury  themselves  in  the 
mud  of  wet  meadows.  They  build  their  nests 
near  the  margin  of  the  water,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  rainy  season,  both  sexes  guarding  them 
until  the  eggs  are  natched.  The  genera  Doras, 
Loricaria,  and  Arges  are  allied  groups  of 
many  species.  Africa  abounds  in  fishes  of  this 
family,  of  which  the  best  known  is  the  bayad 
(q.v.)  of  the  Nile.  A  different  Nile  catfish 
{Malapterurus  elcctricus)  has  the  power  of  de- 
livering an  effective  electric  shock.  (See  Elec- 
tric Fishes.)  Many  other  species,  some  of 
large  size,  having  the  general  characteristics 
outlined  above,  haunt  the  sluggish  rivers  and 
estuaries  of  India,  Siam»  China,  and  the  larger 
islands  thence  to  Australia,  with  varying  im- 
portance as  food.  Among  these  is  notable  the 
eel-like  genus  CI  arias,  *eel-pouts,'  about  thirty 
species  of  which  are  known,  some  reaching  6 
feet  in  length.  The  catfishes  are  known  as  fos- 
sils well  back  into  the  Tertiary. 

The  name  is  applied  to  various  fishes  of  other 
families;  as,  in  England,  to  the  wolf- fish  (Anar' 
rhichas  lupus),  the  cusk,  and  one  or  more  small 
sharks.  In  Aiistralasia  the  star-gazers  (Kathe- 
tostoma)  are  called  catfish,  and  elsewhere  the 
chimeras  are  called  'sea-cats.' 

CATQUT  (probably  a  corruption,  by  popular 
confusion  with  kit,  cat,  of  kit,  fiddle,  apparently 
from  AS.  cytere,  from  Lat.  cithara,  Gk.  luddpa^ 
kithara,  guitar,  and  gut,  Ger.  Ootte,  gutter,  from 
AS.  g^otan,  Got.  giutan,  Ger.  geissen,  Lat.  fwn- 
dere,  Gk.  ;ifeZv.  chein,  to  pour).  A  substance 
employed  in  tne  manufacture  of  the  strings  of 
violins,  harps,  guitars,  and  other  musicsU  in- 
stnunents,  and  also  used  for  the  cords  carrying 
clock-weights,  in  the  bows  of  archers,  and  for 
whip-cord.  It  is  generally  prepared  from  the 
intestines  of  sheep,  rarely  from  those  of  the 
horse,  ass,  or  mule,  but  never  from  those  of  the 
cat.  The  first  stage  in  the  operation  is  the  thor- 
ough cleansing  of  the  intestines  from  ad- 
herent feculent  and  fatty  matters,  after  which 
they  are  steeped  in  water  for  several  days,  so 
as  to  loosen  the  external  membrane,  which  can 
then  be  removed  by  scraping  with  a  blunt  knife. 
The  material  which  is  thus  scraped  off  is  em- 
ployed for  the  cords  of  battledores  and  rackets, 
and  also  as  thread  in  sewing  the  ends  of  in- 
testines together.  The  scraped  intestines  are 
then  steeped  in  water  and  scraped  again,  treated 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  alkali   (4  oz.  potash. 
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4  oz.  carbonate  of  potash,  and  three  to  four  gal- 
lons of  water,  with  occasionally  a  little  alum), 
drawn  through  a  perforated  brass  liiimble,  and 
assorted  into  their  respective  sizes.  In  order 
to  destroy  any  adherent  animal  matter,  which 
would  lead  to  putrefaction  and  the  consequent 
development  of  offensive  odors,  it  is  customary 
to  subject  the  catgut  to  the  fumes  of  burning 
sulphur  (sulphurous  acid).  The  best  strings  are 
used  for  musical  instruments,  and  those  which 
come  from  Italy  and  are  known  as  Roman  strings 
are  the  strongest.  They  are  remarkable  for  their 
clearness  and  transparency.  The  surgeon  also 
uses  the  best  grades  of  catgut  in  closing  wounds. 
Cords  for  clock-makers  are  made  split  longitudi- 
nally into  several  lengths.  Whip-cord  is  made 
from  catgut  which  has  been  twisted  in  a  manner 
somewhat  similar  to  single-corded  ropes. 

CATH^ABI,  or  Cathabists  (Med.  Lat.,  from 
Gk.  KA^apdp,  katharoa,  pure).  A  name  very 
generally  given  to  various  sects  which  appeared 
in  the  Church  during  the  Middle  Ages.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  sometimes  assumed  in  pro- 
fession of  a  purity  of  doctrine  and  morals  su- 
perior to  that  which  generally  prevailed  in  the 
Church,  sometimes  bestowed  ironically  in  ridi- 
cule of  such  a  profession,  and  was  used  as  a 
designation  of  the  Paulicians  (q.v.)  of  the 
Seventh  and  succeeding  centuries,  of  sects  which 
appeared  in  I^mbardy  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Eleventh  Century,  and  afterwards  in  France  and 
the  west  of  Germany,  and  of  the  Bogomiles  of 
the  Twelfth  Century.  In  the  Eleventh  Century 
the  Patarenes  appeared  in  Milan,  and  were 
called'  Cathari.  The  names  Albigenses  and  Cath- 
ari  are  often  used  as  equivalent  to  one  another; 
in  fact  it  is  almost  impossible  to  differentiate 
the  various  bodies  known  as  Petrobrusians  and 
Arnold ists  (from  their  leaders),  or  Passagers 
and  Publicans  (from  different  features  of  their 
morals  and  customs).  Manicheism,  Gnosticism, 
and  Montanism  are  ascribed  to  the  Cathari;  but 
as  their  doctrines  were  a  confused  agglomera- 
tion of  different  heresies,  and  consequently  the 
descriptions  of  contemporary  writers  are  not 
always  concordant,  it  is  difficult  to  make  out 
their  system  in  detail.  It  appears  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  Cathari  differed  among  themselvea 
in  their  doctrines,  and  in  the  degree  of  their 
opposition  to  the  dominant  Church.  Some  of 
them  advocated  and  practiced  a  rigid  asceticism. 
There  is  no  good  evidence  that  any  of  them 
nearly  approached  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Refor- 
mation, although  in  their  rejection  of  tradition, 
of  the  authority  of  Rome,  of  the  worship  of 
saints  and  images,  etc.,  there  are  notable  points 
of  agreement  with  the  views  of  the  reformers. 
Consult  C.  Schmidt,  La  aecte  dea  Catharea 
(Strassburg,  1849);  J.  J.  Dollinger,  Sekten- 
geschichte,  Vol.  II.  (Munich,  1890)  ;  also  H.  0. 
Lea,  History  of  the  Inquisition  (3  vols..  New 
York,  1888). 

GATH^ABINE  (Fr.  Catherine,  Lat.  Catha- 
rtna,  Gk.  KaBaptv^  Katharine  from  xaBapS^, 
katharoa,  pure).  The  name  of  six  saints  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  simple  designa- 
tion of  Saint  Catharine,  however,  is  given  to  a 
virgin  said  to  have  been  of  royal  descent  in 
Alexandria,  who,  publicly  confessing  Christianity 
at  a  sacrificial  feast  appointed  by  the  Emperor 
Maximinus,  was  put  to  death  in  a.d.  307,  after 
being  tortured  on  a  wheel.    Hence  the  name  of 


'Saint  Catharine's  wheel.*  Yery  remarkable  le- 
gends exist  as  to  her  converting  50  philosophers 
sent  by  thft  Emperor  to  convert  her  in  prison, 
besides  a  multitide  of  other  persons;  the  con- 
veyance of  her  head  by  the  angels  to  Moimt 
Sinai,  etc.  She  is  regarded  as  the  patroness 
of  girls*  schools.  Her  day  is  November  25  or 
March  5.  (See  her  life  in  the  publications 
of  the  Early  English  Text  Society;  also  in 
those  of  the  Roxburghe  Club,  both  London, 
1884). — Saint  Cathakine  of  Siena,  daughter  of 
Jacomo  Benincasa,  a  dyer  of  Siena,  was  bom 
there  in  1347 ;  practiced  extraordinary  mortifica- 
tions, and  was  said  to  have  been  favored  with 
especial  tokens  of  favor  by  Christ,  whose  wounds 
were  impressed  upon  her  body.  (See  Stigma- 
tization).  She  became  a  Dominican,  and  died 
in  Rome,  April  29,  1380.-  She  wrote  devotional 
pieces,  letters,  and  poems,  which  have  been  more 
than  once  printed;  the  best  edition  appeared  in 
Siena  and  Lucca,  in  1707-64  (in  6  vols.,  4to), 
under  the  title  of  Opere  delta  aerafica  Santa 
Catarina.  Her  letters  were  published  in  French 
translation  (Paris,  1854;  best  in  the  original^ 
Florence,  1860,  4  vols.).  In  English  have  ap- 
peared Dialoguea  of  the  Seraphic  Virgin  Cath- 
erine of  Siena  (London,  1896)  ;  the  dialogue 
De  Perfectione  is  translated  in  Miss  Drane*s 
biography  mentioned  below.  Ck)nsult  her  life 
by  J.  E.  Butler,  4th  ed.  (London,  1895)  :  Au- 
gusta I.  Drane  (London,  1880)  ;  M.  A.  Mignety 
(Paris,  1886) ;  A.  T.  Pierson  (New  York,  1898) ; 
H.  V.  Redem  (Schwerin,  1900). 

Saint  Cathabine  of  Genoa  was  bom  in  1447 
of  the  distinguished  Genoese  family  Fieschi.  Her 
father  was  viceroy  of  Naples  imder  Ren6  of 
Anjou.  She  was  very  beautiful.  Her  own  wish 
was  to  become  a  nim,  but  her  parents  gave  her 
in  marriage  to  a  (^noese  nobleman,  Giuliano 
Adomo  (January  13,  1463),  in  order  to  heal  the 
breach  which  had  come  between  the  two  families. 
Her  married  life  was  unhappy,  and  she  suffered 
much  not  only  from  her  husband's  personal  treat- 
ment, but  from  his  extravagance  and  licentious- 
ness. At  last  bankruptcy  overtook  him  and  they 
were  reduced  to  poverty.  Then  her  spiritual 
nature  showed  itself.  She  started  on  a  career 
of  philanthropy  as  nurse  (1479),  and  from  1491 
to  1497  was  chief  nurse  in  a  great  hospital.  Her 
husband  was  converted  through  her  influence,  en- 
tered the  third  order  of  Saint  Francis,  and  joined 
her  in  charitable  labors.  Her  ascetic  piety  was 
extraordinary.  It  is  said  that  from  1478  to  1500 
she  fasted  all  Advent  and  all  Lent,  and  took  no 
nourishment  of  any  kind,  but  drank  water  min- 
gled with  vinegar  and  salt.  She  died  September 
15,  1510,  having  won  so  high  a  reputation  for 
piety  that  Pope  Clement  XII.  canonized  her 
in  1737;  and  Benedict  XIV.  put  her  in  the 
Marty rology  under  March  22d;  but  in  the  Acta 
Sanctorum  she  is  found  imder  September  5th. 
She  had  many  ardent  disciples  and  one  of  them 
wrote  from  her  lips,  in  Italian,  The  Treatise  on 
Purgatory  (English  trans.,  London,  1878).  Her 
life,  written  by  T.  de  Bussierce,  prefaced  a 
French  translation  of  her  works   (Paris,  1860). 

Saint  Catharine  of  Bologna  and  Saint 
Catharine  of  Sweden  (1331-81),  the  fourth 
daughter  of  Saint  Birgitta  (or  Bridget)  of  Swe- 
den, are  of  less  note. 

CATHABINE  I.  (  ?  -1727).  Mbtress  and 
wife  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  Empress  of  Russia 
from  1725  to  1727.    She  was  bom  between  1682 
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and  1685,  the  daughter, of  a  Lithuaniaii  peasant, 
Samuel  SkavroDski,  or  perhaps  of  a  Baltic  noble- 
man. Colonel  Rosen.  Her  mother  was  undoubt- 
edly a  serf.  She  was  brought  up  as  a  foundling 
by  the  pastor  Glilck,  at  Ringen  and  Marienburg, 
in  Livonia,  and  was  married  to  a  dragoon,  who 
was  immediately  ordered  into  active  service.  At 
the  taking  of  ^farienburg  by  the  Russians,  in 
1702,  GlUck  threw  himself  and  his  family  on  the 
mercy  of  the  Russian  commander,  Sheremetieflf, 
who  *was  attracted  by  the  beautiful  face  of  the 
young  peasant  girl,  and  kept  her  with  him  when 
the  other  captives  were  forwarded  to  Moscow.  A 
few  months  later  Menshikoff,  the  favorite  of 
Peter,  saw  her,  and  took  advantage  of  his  rank 
and  power  to  deprive  Sheremetieff  of  his  prize, 
only  to  be  in  turn  despoiled  by  Peter  himself. 
With  a  figure  and  bearing  that  bore  testimony 
to  her  ignoble  birth,  she  seems  nevertheless  to 
have  had  in  her  face  a  peculiar  charm,  and  un- 
lettered though  she  was,  she  possessed  an  active 
and  practical  mind  that  appealed  to  Peter.  She 
Itecame  his  most  influential  adviser  and  con- 
fidant, exercising  over  this  man  of  iron  will  and 
violent  passions  an  influence  such  aa  no  other 
person  had.  Peter  profited  by  her  resourceful 
intellect  in  the  campaign  against  the  Turks  in 
1711,  and  the  colored  accounts  that  have  come 
down  to  us  represent  her  as  having  saved  the 
Crar  and  his  army  when  they  were  hemmed 
in  at  the  river  Pruth  by  bribing  the  Grand 
Vizier  with  jewels  and  money.  In  recognition 
of  her  seiyices,  Peter  founded  the  Order  of  Love 
and  Fidelity,  or  of  Saint  Catharine,  for  women, 
and  in  1712  made  Catharine  his  wife.  By  a 
ukase  of  1721  the  Czar  proclaimed  his  right  to 
designate  his  successor,  and  in  1724  Catharine 
was  crowned  Empress.  An  intrigue  which  she 
carried  on  with  one  of  the  chamberlains  of  the 
royal  household  aroused  Peter's  jealousy,  but  he 
sfHired  her  life,  and  after  his  death,  February  8, 
1725,  it  was  alleged  by  Afenshikoflf  and  others 
that  he  had  at  the  last  moment  forgiven  the  Em- 
]*reiis  and  carried  out  his  «:»rlier  intention  of 
designating  her  as  his  successor.  The  claims 
of  the  gra^idson  of  Peter  by  the  son  of  his  first 
wife  were  set  aside,  although  maintained  by  the 
Old  Russian  party,  and  Catharine  became  Em- 
press. Of  her  brief  reign  Menshikoff  was  the 
controlling  spirit.  As  Empress,  Catharine  lived 
a  life  of  dissipation.  Her  death,  which  occurred 
on  May  17,  1727,  came  suddenly.  She  had  eight 
children  by  Peter,  all  of  whom  died  in  infancy 
except  two'  daughters,  Anna  and  Elizabeth.  The 
latter  afterwards  became  Empress.  There  are 
Hudies  rnd  memoirs  in  Russian  and  French 
bearing  upon  the  life  of  Catharine  I.  A  good  list 
may  be  found  in  Lavisse  and  Rambaud,  Hisioire 
pAt/rafe,  Vol.  VII.  (Paris,  1896).  Consult,  also 
Schuyler,  Peter  the  Great  (New  York,  1884). 

CATHABINE   II.,    the   Great    (172996). 

Empress  of  Russia  from  W62  to  1796.    She  was 

bom  at  Stettin,  May  2,  1729,  the  daughter  of 

the  Pnnce  of  Anhalt-Zerbst,  and  was  baptized 

a  Lutheran  under  the  name   Sophia  Augusta. 

She  was  chosen  by  the  Empress  Elizabeth  (q.v.) 

I  of  Russia  for  the  wife  of  her  nephew,  Peter  of 

*  Holstein-Gottorp,  heir  to  the  Russian  throne,  and 

|was   rebaptized   into  the  Greek  Church   by  the 

fnaroe  of  Catharine.     She  was  married  in   1746. 

Thrown  at  the  age  of  sixteen  into  the  intrigues  of 

the  coarse  and  immoral  Russian  Court,  Catharine 

adapted  herself  with  singular  readiness  to  her 


surroundings.  Indifference  to  her  husband  soon 
became  contempt  and  hatred.  While  Peter  alien- 
ated the  Russians  by  his  obstinate  admiration 
of  all  things  German,  Catharine  became  a  Rus- 
sian of  the  Russians,  and,  anticipating  the  great 
part  she  was  later  to  play,  attached  to  herself 
a  strong  party,  through  her  tact  and  matchless 
influence  over  men.  Peter  openly  maintained  a 
mistress,  subjecting  his  wife  to  constant  indig- 
nities, and  Catharine's  relations  were  equally 
notorious,  at  first  with  Count  Soltikoff,  and 
afterwards  with  Count  Stanislas  Poniatowski. 
The  Empress  Elizabeth  died  in  1762  and  Peter 
became  Emperor.  He  now  threatened  to  divorce 
Catharine,  to  declare  her  son  Paul  illegitimate, 
and  to  marry  his  mistress,  the  Princess  Voron- 
tsoff.  Catharine,  assisted  by  the  Orloffs,  the 
Princess  Dashkoff  (q.v.),  and  others  who  had 
long  formed  about  her  a  coterie  of  conspirators, 
headed  a  rising  of  the  troops  in  Saint  Peters- 
burg, and,  aided  by  the  dilatoriness  and  weak- 
ness of  Peter,  and  his  unpopularity,  secured  all 
the  instruments  of  power,  and  was  declared  Em- 
press of  Russia.  Peter  was  seized  and  impris- 
oned, and  was  probably  strangled  by  Gregory 
Orloff,  Catharine's  favorite  at  the  time  (July, 
1762).  As  Empress,  Catharine  gave  close  per- 
sonal attention  to  the  work  of  government,  and 
by  liberal  expenditure  and  the  patronage  of  let- 
ters and  art  made  her  Qonrt  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  in  Europe.  It  has  been  said  that  she 
found  Saint  Petersburg  a  village  of  hovels  and 
left  it  a  city  of  brick  and  marble.  Regarded  at 
first  as  a  usurper  by  the  European  governments, 
she  compelled  their  recognition  by  the  vigor  of 
her  policy.  In  1780  she  announced  the  principle 
of  armed  neutrality  as  an  offset  to  the  Brit- 
ish treatment  of  neutrals,  and,  by  securing  the 
adhesion  of  other  States,  fixed  in  international 
law  the  principle  of  'free  ships,  free  goods.'  See 
Intebnational  Law. 

The  gross  immorality  of  her  private  life  was 
as  notable  as  her  administrative  energy.  Russia 
borrowed  what  culture  it  had  from  France,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  immoral  life  of  the  French 
Court  was  reduced  to  a  system  in  Russia.  The 
rule  of  all  the  Empresses  after  Peter  the  Great 
was  notorious  for  the  influence  possessed  by 
favorites,  but  Catharine's  wholesale  methods  are 
almost  unique  in  history.  She  had  a  succession 
of  recognized  lovers,  beginning  with  the  brutal 
and  domineering  Gregory  Orloff,  who  main- 
tained his  place  until  he  dared  to  aspire  to 
marriage  with  his  royal  mistress.  After  him 
came  Vysocki,  Vassilshikoff,  Alexis  Orloff,  and 
then  the  most  powerful  of  them  all,  Gregory 
Potemkin  (q.v.).  Potemkin  was  banished  from 
the  Court  for  the  same  presumption  that  led  to 
Gregory  Orlofl^s  fall ;  but  he  was  made  practically 
Vice-Emperor  for  southern  Russia,  and  contin- 
ued to  play  an  important  part  in  the  govern- 
ment, retaining  Catharine's  affection  to  the  day 
of  his  death.  These  men  had  all  possessed  some 
force  and  power,  and  had  supported  Catharine 
in  the  administration;  but  Potemkin  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  series  of  ifavorites  who  were  little 
more  than  the  temporary  lovers  of  the  Empress. 
Soon  after  her  seizure  of  the  throne  Catharine 
secured  the  election  of  her  early  lover,  Ponia- 
towski, to  the  Polish  throne,  and  later,  in  al- 
liance with  Prussia  and  Austria,  took  advantage 
of   the   dissensions   among   the   Poles   to   bring 
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about  the  three  partitions  of  Poland  (1772, 
1793,  and  1796).  This  was  only  one  of  the  steps 
which  enabled  Catharine  to  accomplish  one  of 
her  chief  ambitions — to  bring  Russia  into  direct 
contact  with  the  Western  world.  She  was  in- 
deed the  truest  heir  to  the  policy  of  Peter  the 
Great,  in  its  good  and  its  evil.  The  war  with 
Turkey  (1768-1774)  impressed  Europe  with  the 
power  of  Russia,  and  brought  increase  of  terri- 
tory, the  Crimea,  etc.,  and  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Black  and  Mediterranean  seas. 

With  all  her  defects  of  character,  Catharine 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  rulers  of  modem 
times.  Her  boundless  ambition  and  tireless  ener- 
gy served  chiefly  one  aim — ^that  of  developing  all 
the  resources  of  Russia  and  transforming  it  into 
the  most  powerful  and  most  splendid  State  of 
Europe.  During  the  first  twelve  years  of  her 
reign,  while  imder  the  influence  of  Orloflf,  her 
activity  was  almost  wholly  beneficent.  She  con- 
voked representatives  of  all  the  provinces  at 
Moscow,  to  discuss  plans  for  reforming  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  as  a  result  completely 
reorganized  the  laws  of  the  Empire.  She  en- 
couraged immigration,  introduced  inoculation  for 
smallpox,  and  other  sanitary  measures,  estab- 
lished elementary  schools  in  all  the  cities  and 
many  small  towns,  foimded  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, military  and  naval  schoob  and  hospitals, 
built  canab  and  fortresses,  and  sent  Russian 
scholars  and  artists  abroad,  to  profit  by  foreign 
example.  The  principal  defect  of  her  methods 
lay  in  her  seeking  to  adapt  to  the  government 
of  a  half -civilized  country  like  Russia  the  prin- 
ciples derived  from  her  study  of  French  models. 
She  invariably  turned  to  French  thinkers  as  her 
source  of  inspiration  and  was  flattered  by  their 
applause.  She  corresponded  with  Voltaire  and 
invited  him  to  her  Court ;  patronized  Diderot,  who 
lived  some  time  in  Saint  Petersburg;  asked 
D'Alembert  to  complete  the  EncyclopMie  there; 
made  Grimm  her  literary  agent  in  Paris;  trans- 
lated MarmontePs  B6lisaire  into  Russian,  and  in 
reorganizing  the  laws  of  the  Empire  took  Montes- 
quieu as  her  model.  Her  foreign  policy,  fantas- 
tic as  to  her  dream  of  expelling  the  Turks  from 
Europe  and  founding  a  new  Byzantine  empire 
under  a  prince  of  her  house,  bore  substantial 
fruit  in  securing  for  Riissia  the  lion's  share  in 
the  partitions  of  Poland,  in  humbling  the  Turks, 
annexing  the  Crimea  and  Courland,  and  extend- 
ing the  boundaries  of  Russia  to  the  Dniester. 
During  the  early  part  of  her  reign  she  was  called 
upon  to  frustrate  the  plots  to  place  on  the 
throne  Ivan,  son  of  Anna  Carlovna,  and,  later, 
to  suppress  the  formidable  revolt,  in  the  Volga 
region,  of  the  0)ssack  Pugatcheff,  a  pseudo-Peter 
(1771-74)  who  had  enlisted  the  support  of  the 
peasantry  and  the  extreme  orthodox  party.  To- 
ward the  end  of  her  reign  her  extravagance  and 
the  corruption  of  her  Court  brought  her  into 
discredit  in  Russia,  as  well  as  among  the  sov- 
<»reigns  of  Europe.  The  progress  of  the  French 
Revolution  checked  her  ardor  for  reform  accord- 
ing to  French  models,  and  she  finally  prohibited 
the  publication  of  French  works  in  Russia.  She 
died  of  an  attack  of  apoplexy  in  November,  1796. 

Consult:  Memoirs  of  the  Empress  Catharine II. ^ 
translated  from  the  French  (New  York,  1859)  ; 
Bury,  Catharine  11.  (New  York,  1900)  ;  Cast^ra, 
Bisioire  de  Catherine  II.,  in  two  English  trans- 
lations, by  Tooke  (London,  1798),  and  by  Hun- 
ter   (London,  1800);  Dashkoff,  Memoirs  of  the 


Princess  Daschkato  (London,  1840)  ;  K.  Walia- 
zewski,  The  Romance  of  an  Empress:  Catharine 
JL  of  Russia  (London,  1894)  ;  Bilbasofi*, 
Chschichte  Katharina  II.,  translated  from  the 
Russian  (Berlin,  1893)  ;  BrUckner,  Katharine  die 
Zioeite,  Oncken  series  (Berlin,  1883).  A  good 
bibliography  is  contained  in  Lavisee  and  Ram- 
baud,  Histoire  g^n^rale,  Vol.  VII.  (Paris,  1896). 

CATHABINE  DE'  MEDICI,  dk  niftM«-ch§ 
(1519-89).  Queen  of  Henry  IL  of  France.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  Duke 
of  Urbino,  and  was  bom  in  Florence  in  1519. 
In  1533  she  married  Henry,  second  son  of 
Francis  I.  of  France.  The  death  of  her  uncle, 
Pope  Clement  VII.,  who  had  arranged  the  mar- 
riage, left  her  without  a  powerful  friend,  but  her 
submissive  conduct  won  the  favor  of  Francis, 
and  in  some  measure  that  of  her  husband,  who 
liecame  King  in  1547.  She  was  the  mother  of 
four  sons,  of  whom  three  became  kings  of 
France;  and  with  the  accession  of  the  eldest, 
Francis  IL,  in  1559,  the  Queen-mother  asserted 
herself  in  the  Government.  On  the  death  of 
Francis  II.,  in  1560,  and  the  accession  of  Charles 
IX.,  the  Government  fell  entirely  into  her  hands. 
Her  political  principles  were  the  selfish  ones 
which  obtained  at  the  petty  courts  of  Italy  in 
the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  centuries.  She  made 
a  league  with  the  Huguenots  to  overthrow  the 
Guises  (q.v.),  and  when  this  attempt  failed, 
and  the  civil  war  which  ensued  ended  in  the 
Peace  of  Amboise,  highly  favorable  to  the  Prot- 
estants, she  became  alarmed  at  the  increase  of 
their  power,  and  entered  into  a  secret  treaty 
with  Spain  for  the  extirpation  of  heretics.  Sub- 
sequently she  entered  into  a  plot  with  the  Guises, 
in  which  at  first  only  the  murder  of  the  Prot- 
estant leaders  was  contemplated,  but  which  re- 
sulted in  the  fearful  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholo- 
mew. ( See  B ABTHOLOME w  *8,  Massacre  of  Saint.  ) 
The  Queen-mother  boasted  of  this  deed  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  governments,  and  palliated  it 
to  Protestants,  for  she  now  managed  all  the 
correspondence  of  the  Court.  About  this  time 
she  succeeded,  by  gold  and  intrigues,  in  having 
her  third  son,  afterwards  Henry  III.,  elected  to 
the  Polish  throne  (1573).  Her  arbitrary  ad- 
ministration roused  the  opposition  of  a  party 
among  the  Catholics,  headed  by  her  fourth  son, 
the  Duke  of  Alengon,  who  allied  themselves  with 
the  Protestants.  It  was  very  generally  believed 
that  she  contributed  to  Alencon's  death.  After 
the  accession  of  Henry  III.,  Catharine  continued 
to  be  the  power  behind  the  throne,  the  mainspring 
of  all  intrigues.  The  treachery  of  Catharine 
and  her  sons  toward  all  who  trusted  them  alien- 
ated all  parties,  and  she  died,  January  5,  1589, 
friendless  and  unmoumed,  at  the  Castle  of  Blois. 
Her  control  had  done  much  toward  the  demorali- 
zation of  France.  Consult:  Lettres  de  Catherine 
de  Medicis  (Paris,  18^0-91)  ;  Balzac,  8ur  Cathe- 
rine de  Medicis  (Paris,  1864)  ;  Ch^ruel,  Marie 
Stuart  et  CathMne  de  Medicis  (Paris,  1858)  ; 
Zeller  (editor),  Cath^ne  de  Medicis  et  les  Pro- 
testants: extraits  de  Castelnau  (Paris,  1889)  ; 
Alberi,  Vita  de  Caterina  de'  Medici  (Florence, 
1838). 

CATHABINE    HOWABD.      See    Howabd, 

CATHABINE. 

CATHABINE  OF  AB^AGON  (1486-1536). 
Queen  of  England,  the  first  wife  of  Henij  VIII^ 
and  fourth  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Lsabellay 
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King  and  Queen  of  Aragon  and  Castile.  She  was 
bom  in  December,  1485.  She  occupies  a  promi- 
nent place  in  £nglish  history,  not  for  what  she 
herself  was,  but  for  what  she  was  the  occasion 
of — the  Reformation.  In  pursuance  of  his 
foreign  policy,  Henry  VII.  negotiated  a  matri- 
monial alliance  between  Catharine  and  his  son 
Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales.  She  came  to  England 
in  1501,  and  on  November  14,  a  few  days  after 
the  public  betrothal,  the  marriage  was  cele- 
brate. Never  a  wife,  except  in  name,  Catharine 
was  left  a  widow  by  the  death  of  Arthur  oa 
April  2,  1502.  A  few  months  later,  a  second 
marriage  was  projected  for  her  by  her  father- 
in-law,  with  his  second  son,  Henry,  as  yet  only  a 
boy  of  12  years.  The  Pope's  dispensation  en- 
abling such  near  relatives  to  marry  was  obtained 
in  1504,  and  the  marriage  took  place  in  June, 
1509,  immediately  after  Henry's  accession  to 
the  crown  as  Henry  VIII.  Although  Henry  was 
very  far  from  being  a  model  husband,  he  appears 
to  have  treated  Queen  Catharine,  who  bore 
him  several  children,  with  respect,  until,  some 
years  after,  he  con(,*eived  a  passion  for  Anne 
]3oleyn  (q.v.),  by  whom  he  was  attracted  as 
early  as  1522.  He  professed  doubts  as  to  the 
validity  of  his  marriage,  and  in  1526  a  collusive 
suit  was  secretly  brought  before  Wolsey.  Noth- 
ing came  of  this;  but  in  1527  the  question  of 
divorce  was  openly  raised.  Pope  Clement  VII. 
refused  to  declare  the  marriage  void  at  Henry's 
request  Uirough  the  latter's  secretary.  Knight, 
whom  the  King  had  sent  to  Rome  for  that 
purpose.  He,  however,  granted  a  commission  to 
Campeggio  and  Wolsey,  to  inquire  into  the 
valicuty  of  the  marriage;  but  before  these 
prelates  Queen  Catharine  refused  to  plead,  and 
appealed  to  the  Pope.  The  King  craved  judg- 
ment. The  legates  cited  the  Queen,  and  declaring 
her  ccmtumacious  when  she  did  not  appear,  went 
on  with  the  cause;  but  Cardinal  Campeggio, 
anxious  only  to  stay  the  proceedings  when  the 
King  expected  a  decree,  prorogued  the  court  un- 
til a  future  day.  The  King  consulted  the  uni- 
versities of  Europe,  many  of  which  declared  the 
marriage  invalid.  The  Pope  now  summoned  the 
King  to  Rome,  but  Henry  haughtily  refused  to 
kppear  either  in  person  or  by  deputy,  for  he 
maintained  that  such  obedience  would  be  to 
sacrifice  the  prerogatives  of  his  crown,  and,  set- 
ting the  Pope  at  defiance,  he  married  Anne 
Boleyn,  January  25,  1533.  On  the  10th  of  the 
following  Aiay  Cranmer  declared  the  first  mar- 
riage void,  and  on  March  23,  1534,  Pope  Clement 
pronoimced  it  valid,  thus  making  the  separation 
of  England  from  Rome  complete.  Queen  Catha- 
rine did  not  quit  the  kingdom,  but  was  closely 
guarded  at  Ampthill,  in  Bedfordshire,  afterward 
at  Buckden,  and  then  at  Kimbolton  Castle,  Hunt- 
ingdonshire, until  her  death  on  January  7,  1536. 
In  the  meantime,  although  absolutely  friendless 
and  harassed  by  ceaseless  persecution,  she  dis- 
played heroic  courage  and  surprising  mental 
powers,  defeating  every  base  design  of  the  King 
and  his  agents  to  induce  her  to  sign  away  the 
rights  of  herself  and  her  daughter  Mary.  Catha- 
rine was  educated  under  her  mother's  direction, 
and  was  a  fair  Latin  scholar.  Her  character  was 
unimpeachable,  and  her  disposition  sweet  and 
gentle.  Consult:  The  Calendars  of  State  Papers 
for  the  reign,  edited  by  Brewer  and  Gairdner 
(1880-00),  and  the  Spanish  series,  edited  by 
Bergenroth    and    Gayango,    Vol.    II.     (18C8); 


Brewer  and  Gairdner,  Letters  and  Papers  of  the 
Reign  of  Henry  VIIL  (London,  1862)  ;  Hall, 
Chronicle  (London,  1809)  ;  Pocock,  History  of 
the  Reformation  (new  ed.,  London,  1873)  ;  The 
Divorce,  lo27-33  (2  vols.,  Oxford,  1870)  ;  Le 
Grand,  History  of  the  Divorce  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Catharine,  with  Burnet's  answer  (London, 
1690)  ;  Nicholas  Harpsfield,  Treatise  on  the  Pre- 
tended Divorce^  ed.  by  Pocock  (London,  1878)  ; 
Froude,  The  Divorce  (New  York,  1891)  ;  Froude, 
History  of  England,  Vols.  I. -II.  (New  York, 
1871);  Cavendish,  Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  2d 
ed.  (London,  1827)  ;  Dixon,  Two  Queens  (Lon- 
don, 1873-74)  ;  Lingard,  History  of  England, 
Vol.  VI.  (Boston,  1853-55)  ;  and  Brewer,  Reign 
of  Henry  VIIL,  ed.  by  Gairdner  (2  vols.,  London, 
1884).  An  excellent  bibliography  of  the  divorce 
controversy  is  provided  by  Huth,  Marriage  of 
Near  Kin,  2d  ed.  (London  and  New  York,  1887). 

CATHABIKE  07  BBAQANZA,  br&-gftn^z& 
(1638-1705).  Queen  of  Charles  II.  of  England. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  John  IV.,  Duke  of  Bra- 
ganza  and  King  of  Portugal.  Her  mother,  a 
woman  of  ability,  who  governed  Portugal  for 
several  years  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
foresaw  the  Restoration  in  England,  and  pro- 
posed the  marriage  of  Catharine  with  Charles 
to  gain  an  ally  against  Spain.  That  power  tried 
to  prevent  the  marriage ;  Portugal  gave  a  dowry 
of  £300,000  and  the  towns  of  Tangier  and  Bom- 
bay, besides  many  privileges  of  trade.  After 
the  marriage  at  Plymouth,  in  May,  1662,  Charles 
was  pleased  ^nth  the  innocence  and  sweet  dis- 
position of  his  bride,  who  had  been  carefully 
trained  in  a  convent.  But  he  soon  introduced 
mistresses  into  the  Court,  and,  when  the  Queen 
expressed  indignation,  lectured  her  upon  the 
duty  of  submission.  After  repeated  humiliations 
of  this  kind,  she  passively  acquiesced,  and 
Charles,  fickle  as  he  was,  showed  ner  a  certain 
attention  and  affection  for  which  she  was  grate- 
ful.  He  shielded  her  from  the  calumny  and 
plots  of  anti-Romish  agitators,  who  charged  her 
with  a  design  to  poison  the  King  and  propagate 
the  Catholic  faith  in  England.  She  truly 
mourned  his  death.  After  a  life  of  seclusion 
during  the  reign  of  James  II.  and  the  first  years 
of  William  III.,  she  returned  to  Portugal  in 
1692,  and  acted  as  regent  to  her  brother,  Dom 
Pedro,  until  her  sudden  death,  December  31, 1705. 
Consult:  Strickland,  Lives  of  the  Queens,  Vol. 
IV.  (London,  1888)  ;  Jesse,  Memoirs  of  the 
Court  of  England,  Vol.  III.  (London,  1876)  ; 
Ranke,  History  of  England,  Principally  in  the 
Seventeenth   Century    (Oxford,    1875). 

CATHABINE  OP  VALOIS,  v&'lwa',  or  op 
France  (1401-38).  Queen  of  Henry  V.  of  Eng- 
land. She  was  the  daughter  of  Charles  VI. 
(q.v.).  When  she  was  12  years  old,  Henry  pro- 
posed to  marry  her  and  demanded  as  a  dowry  the 
provinces  ceded  by  the  Treaty  of  Bretigny 
(q.v.),  together  with  Normandy.  The  proposi- 
tion was  rejected,  but  Henry  soon  afterwards  in- 
vaded France  and  forced  a  compliance  with  his 
terms.  When  he  married  Catharine  at  Troyes, 
June  2,  1420,  he  received  immediate  possession 
of  the  provinces  claimed,  the  regency  of  France 
during  the  life  of  his  father-in-law,  and  the  re- 
version of  the  sovereignty  after  the  death  of 
Charles.  On  February  23*  1421,  Catharine  was 
crowned  in  London,  and  on  December  6  of  that 
year  she  became  the  mother  of  Henry  VI.  The 
next  year  she  was  in  France,  where  her  husband 
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died,  and  she  returned  to  London  with  his  body. 
After  the  funeral  little  is  heard  of  her  history, 
the  only  notable  event  beine  her  secret  marriage 
to  Owen  Tudor,  the  pretended  heir  of  a  princely 
house  in  Wales.  The  marriage  was  kept  secret 
Until  1436.  By  Tudor  she  had  four  children, 
one  of  whom  was  made  Earl  of  Richmond,  and 
married  Margaret  Beaufort,  heiress  of  the  House 
of  Somerset,  and  junior  representative  of  the 
branch  of  John  of  Gaunt.  Margaret  became  the 
mother  of  Henry  VII. 

GATHABINE  PAJtB.     See  Pabb,   Catha- 

BINE, 

CATHABTIC  (Fr.  cathartique,  from  Gk. 
KoBapTucdc,  kathartikoa,  purgative,  from  Kodapdg, 
katharoSf  clean).  A  name  originally  applied  to 
any  medicine  that  was  supposed  to  purify  the 
system  from  'disease  material'  {maieriea  morhi), 
which  was  generally  presumed  by  the  ancients 
to  exist  in  all  cases  of  fever  and  acute  disease 
(see  Cbisis),  and  to  require  to  be  separated  or 
thrown  off  by  the  different  excretions  of  the 
body.  Ultimately  the  term  'cathartic*  became 
limited  in  its  signification  to  remedies  capable 
of  causing  copious  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  and 
baving  a  much  more  pronounced  effect  than  the 
laxatives.'  Purgatives  occupy  a  position  mid- 
way between  laxatives  and  cathartics  in  violence 
of  action.  The  principal  cathartics  are  aloes, 
colocynth,  rhubarb,  jalap,  senna,  Epsom  and 
other  salts,  castor-oil,  croton-oil,  and  elaterium. 
They  are  employed  when  it  is  desirable  to  termi- 
nate an  attack  of  constipation,  or  to  cause  large, 
watery  evacuations  for  the  purpose  of  abstract- 
ing water  from  the  blood,  so  that  water  in  the 
pleural  or  abdominal  cavities  or  in  the  cellular 
tissues  may  pass  into  the  blood-vessels  and  there- 
by reduce  a  dropsical  condition.  Cathartics  act 
as  irritants  on  the  alimentary  canal,  provoking 
increased  secretion  to  expel  them,  or  as  stimu- 
lants of  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  muscular 
coat  of  the  intestine  through  reflex  nervous  dis- 
turbance. See  the  drugs  mentioned,  under  their 
names.    See  also  Constipation. 

CATHAB^IDJE.     See  Condor. 

CATHAY,  kath-ft'.  A  term  which  came  into 
use  in  later  mediffival  times  and  was  applied  to 
the  vaguely  wondrous  regions  of  the  far  East. 
It  was  given  to  China  by  the  first  European  ex- 
plorer in  that  land,  Marco  Polo  (q.v.).  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  derived  by  him  ifrom  the 
name  of  a  race  of  mediaeval  conquerors  of  north- 
em  China,  Khitah  or  Khitan,  who  had  almost 
disappeared  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  and  who 
may  have  been  conceived  by  him  as  having 
formed  the  original  substratum  of  the  Chinese 
people.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  name 
of  this  conquering  tribe,  which  has  long  since 
disappeared  in  the  place  of  its  origin  and 
mediffival  use,  is  preserved  in  the  modem  Rus- 
sian name  for  China,  i.e.  Kh,itai.  Columbus  rea- 
soned that,  since  the  earth  is  spherical  and  not 
flat,  he  could  reach  Cathay  by  sailing  \^estward. 

CATH'CABT,  Sir  George  (1794-1854).  A 
British  general,  son  of  William,  Earl  Cathcart. 
Educated  at  Eton  and  Edinburgh,  he  joined  the 
army  in  1810;  fought  in  the  campaigns  of  1812- 
13;  served  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington, at  Quatre  Bras  and  Waterloo;  in  1837 
quelled  the  outbreak  in  Canada ;  and  in  1852-63, 
as  Governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ended  the 
Kaffir  War.     He  distinguished   himself   by   his 


bravery  in  the  Crimean  War  and  fell  at  Inker* 
mann  on  November  5,  1854.  He  was  buried  at 
Cathcart's  Hill,  which  was  named  after  him.  He 
was  the  author  of  Commentariea  on  the  War 
in  Russia  and  Germany  in  1812  and  1813  (Lon- 
don, 1850). 

CATHCABT,  Sir  William  Schaw  (1755- 
1843).  First  Viscount  and  Earl  Cathcart  of  the 
United  Kingdom  (1814);  previously,  tenth 
Baron  Cathcart  of  Scotland  (1807).  A  British 
general  and  diplomatist,  son  of  Baron  Cathcart 
of  Cathcart,  Renfrew.  He  was  bom  September 
17,  1755.  Educated  at  Petersham,  he  studied 
law  at  Dresden  and  Glasgow,  was  admitted  ad- 
vocate, but  at  his  father's  death  entered  the 
army,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  American 
war,  and  fought  with  distinction  in  Flanders 
and  Germany.  In  1801  he  was  made  lieutenant- 
general,  and  in  1803  commander-in-chief  for 
Ireland.  In  July,  1807,  he  commanded  the  land 
forces  cooperating  with  the  fleet  in  the  British 
attack  on  Copenhagen.  For  his  services  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage,  with  the  title  of  viscount, 
and  received  tne  thanks  of  Parliament.  In  1813 
he  was  ambassador  to  Saint  Petersburg,  accom- 
panied the  Czar  Alexander  in  the  campaigns  of 
1813  and  1814,  and  was  present  at  the  (Congress 
of  Vienna.  He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  earl, 
July  16,  1814.  In  1821  he  retired  from  public 
life)  and  died  June  16,  1843. 

GATHGABT,  William  ( 1826— ) .  An  Ameri- 
can Baptist  clergyman.  He  was  bom  at  Lon- 
donderry, Ireland,  and  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Glasgow  and  at  Horton  (now 
Rawdon)  College,  Yorkshire,  England.  He  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1853,  held  a  pastorate  in 
Philadelphia,  and  was  elected  president  of  the 
American  Baptist  Historical  Society.  His  pub- 
lications include  the  following:  The  Baptists  and 
the  American  Revolution;  The  Papal  System; 
The  Baptist  Encyclopcediay  his  most  important 
work;  and  The  Baptism  of  the  Ages  and  of  the 
Nations. 

CATHEDBAL  (from  Gk.  KoSidpa,  kathedra, 
a  seat) .  This  word  was  used  of  the  actual  throne 
of  the  bishop  in  the  apse  of  his  church.  Hence 
the  episcopal  church  was  called  a  cathedral  church 
— ecclesia  cathedralis;  the  residence  of  the  bishop 
was  a  cathedral  city,  and  a  formal  decision  of 
the  bishop  was  an  ex-cathedra  utterance.  There 
could  be  but  a  single  such  church  or  city  in  the 
bishop's  province.  This  was  called  originally  a 
parish,  but  soon  a  diocese,  corresponding  exactly 
to  the  late  Roman  civil  diocese  or  province.  All 
churches  within  his  diocese  were  consecrated  by 
the  bishop,  and  all  except  his  one  episcopal 
church  were  called  parish  churches.  With  cer- 
tain exceptions,  even  the  monastic  churches  came 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop.  The  term 
used  for  the  capital  church  of  the  diocese  was 
in  early  times  ecclesia  mater,  or  matrix,  and  the 
term  ecclesia  cathedralis  came  later,  and  cathe- 
dral was  first  used  as  a  substantive  only  .in  the 
Tenth  Century  and  then  only  in  the  West,  for  in 
the  East  neither  the  name  nor  the  power  it  rep- 
resented ever  existed.  How  the  special  body  of 
cathedral  clergy  was  formed  by  a  gradual  pro- 
cess from  the  diocesan  clergy  is  a  matter  foreign 
to  this  article.  But  the  prominence  of  cathedral 
churches  at  diff'erent  times  corresponds  largely 
to  the  religious  and  political  power  of  the  episco- 
pacy.   Thus,  cathedral  churches  were  important 
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in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  centuries,  when  such  men 
as  Augustine,  Ambrose,  Cyril,  and  John  Ghiysos- 
tom  were  bishops  and  ruled  the  Christian  world. 
But  when  monasticism,  under  the  followers  of 
Benedict  and  Basil,  was  overwhelmingly  as- 
cendent, as  it  was  from  the  Seventh  to  the 
Eleventh  Century  in  both  East  and  West,  monks 
occupied  the  cathedral  thrones  and  filled  the 
ranks  of  the  canons,  episcopal  churches  could 
not  vie  with  those  of  the  great  monasteries,  and 
the  people,  the  Government,  and  the  Papacy 
looked  to  abbots  and  not  to  bishops.  Then 
arose  that  hybrid  class  of  monastic  cathedrals, 
especially  in  countries  converted  by  monks,  such 
as  England  and  Germany  in  Saxon  and  Carlo- 
vingian  times.  It  was  when  the  great  com- 
munal movement  came  in  the  Eleventh  and 
Twelfth  centuries  that  three  new  social  powers 
arose — centralized  government,  communal  auton- 
omy, episcopal  independence.  In  the  social 
struggle  the  kings  and  emperors  usually  sided 
with  the  free  communes  and  their  bishops — espe- 
cially in  France  and  Germany.  The  cathedral 
churches  became  for  the  cities  the  badge  of  civic 
autonomy,  the  centre  of  civil  as  well  as  of 
religious  life,  the  outward  sign  of  prosperity. 
The  Rhenish  cities — Cologne,  Speyer,  Worms, 
Mainz — were  among  the  first ;  then  the  Hanseatic 
towns  and  the  Saxon,  LUbeck,  Hanover,  Hildes- 
heim,  all  in  the  Tenth  and  Eleventh  centuries. 
They  felt  that  great  movement  imder  the  Othos 
and'  Henrys.  Next  came,  in  the  Eleventh  and 
Twelfth  centuries,  the  great  Italian  communes — 
Pisa,  Milan,  Parma,  Cremona,  Bologna,  and 
others  in  the  north;  with  even  southern  cities, 
such  as  Benevento,  Bari,  Trani,  Amalfi.  Then 
the  communal  movement  reached  France  in  the 
middle  of  the  Twelfth  Century,  and  it  bloomed 
with  the  rise  of  Gothic  at  Sens,  Senlis,  Noyon, 
Laon,  Paris.  In  the  Thirteenth  Century,  the 
episcopal  power  and  the  importance  of  the  cathe- 
dral reach  their  zenith  and  the  important  monu- 
ments then  built  throughout  Europe  are  too 
numerous  to  enumerate  (some  of  them  are  given 
in  the  paragraph  on  Oothic  Architectute,  under 
Architecture).  It  is  then  that  the  small  East- 
ern monuments,  even  when  in  fair  preserva- 
tion, give  way  to  new  and  more  sumptuous 
ones,  under  the  religious  enthusiasm  bom  of 
the  Crusades,  which  led  the  entire  people  to 
give  their  work  freely.  A  cathedral  was  usually 
erected  by  means  of  voluntary  contributions 
solicited  from  all  classes — rich  and  poor — ^not 
only  throughout  the  diocese,  but  beyond.  Pre- 
vioush'  the  trend  of  munificence  had  been  almost 
entirely  directed  toward  the  monastic  orders. 
(See  BENEDicn:*7E8 ;  Monastery.)  But  enthu- 
siasm was  now  much  more  universal  for  the 
erection  of  the  cathedrals  that  were  truly  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  people.  Contemporary 
chronicles  are  full  of  the  way  the  people  of 
both  sexes  and  all  ages  brought  and  handled 
the  stone,  the  timber,  and  other  materials.  When 
completed  the  cathedral  served  also  as  town  hall 
for  political  meetings,  as  hall  for  the  perform- 
ances of  the  mpaieriea  which  were  the  theatrical 
performances  of  the  Middle  Ages,  its  square  for 
the  periodical  fairs.  It  usually  crowned  the  city, 
rising  far  above  its  roofs  in  a  central  and  promi- 
nent position.  Among  the  most  important  cathe- 
drals, architecturally  speaking,  are  the  follow- 
ing: 


Italt.  Pisa,  Lucca,  Florence,  Siena,  Orvietow 
Milan,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Modena,  Piacenza,  Bari, 
Como. 

Germany.  Cologne,  Strassburg,  Freiburg, 
Mainz,  Speyer,  Worms,  Bonn,  Ulm,  Ratisbon. 

Au.STRiA-HuNOARY.     Vienna. 

France.  Paris,  Laon,  Noyon,  Poitiers,  Le 
Puy,  Amiens,  Chartres,  Bourges,  Rouen,  l^eims. 
Troves,  Orleans,  Lyons,  Beauvais. 

England.  Ely,  Lincoln,  Salisbury,  Peter- 
borough, Durham,  Wells,  York,  Canterbury, 
Lichfield,  Saint  Paul's. 

Spain.  Toledo,  Burgos,  Barcelona,  Leon, 
Salamanca,   Seville,  Tarragona. 

Belgiuh.     Toumai,  Brussels,  Antwerp. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  there  was  any  special 
style  or  special  form  of  plan  used  for  cathedrals 
as  distinct  from  other  churches.  The  large  body 
of  canons  connected  with  a  cathedral  made  a 
large  choir  natural,  and  so  the  development  of 
this  part  of  the  church  (see  Church)  in  the 
monastic  churches  of  the  preceding  age  was 
adopted  by  the  cathedral  builders  of  the  Twelfth 
and  succeeding  centuries.  The  greater  size  and 
immense  resources  available  made,  however,  the 
cathedrals  the  touchstones  of  artistic  conditions. 
Also  in  France,  vhere  scholastic  philosophy  was 
seeking  to  s^Tithetize  life  and  knowledge,  the 
cathedral  was  made  the  vehicle  for  the  expres- 
sion in  material  forms  of  its  encyclopsdic  learn- 
ing fpr  the  edification  of  the  masses.  The  Church 
had  always  sought  to  make  of  art  a  great  edu- 
cational engine,  and  the  effort,  previously  scat* 
tered  in  basilicas  and  churches  of  all  kinds,  was 
now  more  concentrated  in  the  cathedrals. 

In  Italy  the  cathedral,  the  tower,  and  the  bap- 
tistery usually  formed  a  group  of  three  in  the 
great  square,  and  to  them  was  often  added  the 
episcopal  palace.  Sometimes,  especially  in 
France  and  England,  semi-monastic  buildings 
with  cloister,  chapter-house,  and  refectory,  were 
attached  to  the  cathedral,  but  usually  it  stood 
clear,  on  the  most  conspicuous  site  of  the  city. 
Rome  occupied  a  imique  position.  Saint  John 
Lateran  was  more  than  the  cathedral  of  Rome; 
it  was  the  mother  of  all  churches,  being  the  seat 
of  the  Pope,  but  it  was  not  called  cathedral. 
Saint  Peter  succeeded  it  in  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury. The  other  great  basilicas  of  Rome — Saint 
Paul  Without  the  Walls,  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 
Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemme — ^also  had  a  rank 
superior  to  that  of  the  ordinary  cathedral.  The 
bishop  in  his  church  was  surrounded  by  his  col- 
lege of  presbyters,  of  which  he  was  the  head, 
and  the  design  of  which  was :  ( 1 )  To  strengthen 
him  by  wise  counsel;  (2)  to  maintain  public 
worship  with  reverence  and  dignity  (3)  to  go 
forth  at  his  command,  as  evangelists,  whither- 
soever he  might  send  them.  It  sometimes  con- 
sisted of  'secular  clergy,'  who  were  not  bound  by 
monastic  vows,  and  had  separate  homes  of  their 
own;  and  sometimes  of  'regulars,'  who  were 
under  monastic  rule  and  lived  in  buildings  com- 
mon to  all.  Of  both  kinds  of  chapters  the  bishop 
was  the  head;  of  the  latter,  as  the  abbot  of  the 
monastery  to  which  his  cathedral  church  be- 
lonfTed;  and  of  the  former,  as  having  sole 
authority  over  it.  In  early  times  there  was  an 
arch-presbyter,  who  had  chief  authority  among 
the  cathedral  clergy,  always  in  strict  subordina- 
tion to  the  bishop.  He  was  gradually  supplanted 
by  the  archdeacon,  who  was  followed  in  the 
Eighth  and  Ninth  centuries  by  the  'prepositus' 
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or  provost.  The  '  dean/  the  present  head  of  all 
English  cathedral  chapters,  first  appears  in  the 
Tenth  or  Eleventh  Century.  Often,  If  the 
bishop^s  diocesan  duties  Increased  and  important 
politic^  functions  also  were  assigned  him,  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  affairs  of  his  cathedral 
to  the  head  of  the  chapter.  This  is  the  explana- 
tion of  the  strange  anomaly,  sometimes  witnessed 
in  modem  times,  that  in  his  own  cathedral 
church  the  bishop  has  less  authority  than  in  any 
other  church  of  his  diocese.  Under  the  bishop 
as  its  nominal  head,  the  chapter  of  a  fully  organ- 
ized cathedral,  formed  of  secular  priests,  con- 
sisted of  four  chief  dignitaries  and  a  body  of 
canons.  I.  The  four  high  officers  were  :  (1)  the 
*  dean,'  as  the  general  head  of  the  chapter  charged 
with  its  internal  discipline;  (2)  the  precentor, 
presiding  over  the  choir  and  musical  arrange- 
ments; (8)  the  chancellor,  who  superintended 
the  religious  and  literary  instruction  of  the 
younger  members,  took  care  of  the  library,  and 
wrote  the  letters;  (4)  the  treasurer,  to  whom 
were  intrusted,  not  the  money  of  the  church  (as 
might  appear  from  the  modem  use  of  the  word), 
but  its  sacred  vessels,  altar  furniture,  reliqua- 
ries, and  similar  treasures.  II.  In  addition  to 
these  dignitaries,  a  cathedral  chapter  consisted 
of  a  board  of  officers  called  canons  ;  some  of  them 
who  enjoyed  a  separate  estate  (prasbenda)  in  ad- 
dition to  their  share  of  the  corporate  funds, 
were  called  prebendaries.  In  the  Middle  Ages  an 
attempt  was  made  to  impose  ojn  them,  in  part, 
monastic  rules  with  dining-hall  and  lodging- 
rooms  in  common;  but  the  restriction  was  never 
acceptable,  and  was  gradually  given  up.  Mo- 
nastic cathedrals  closely  resembled  other  mon- 
asteries, except  that  in  the  almost  constant  ab- 
sence of  the  bishop— their  nominal  abbot — they 
were  governed  by  a  prior.  At  the  Reformation 
the  distinction  between  secular  and  monastic 
cathedrals  was  maintained  under  the  titles  of 
cathedrals  of  the  old  and  new  foundations. 

At  present,  all  dioceses  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  States,  and  many  dioceses 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  have  cathe- 
drals. The  finest  specimen  of  cathedral  archi- 
tecture at  present  existing  in  this  country  is 
Saint  Patrick^s  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  in 
New  York  City,  begun  in  1858  and  practically 
completed  in  1880,  at  a  cost  of  some  $2,500,000. 
It  will,  however,  be  surpassed  in  size  and  in  mag- 
nificence by  the  new  Protestant  Episcopal  Cathe- 
dral of  Saint  John  the  Divine,  now  in  process  of 
erection  on  Cathedral  Heights,  New  York  City. 

CATHEDRAL,  The.  A  poem  by  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell,  published  in  Boston  in  1869.  It  is  a 
description  of  a  day  spent  before  the  famous 
cathedral  in  Chartres,  France. 

CATHELINEAXJ,  k&'t'-l^'nA',  Jacques  ( 1759- 
93).  A  leader  of  the  insurgents  in  La  Vendue 
during  the  French  Revolution.  He  was  born  in 
very  humble  life,  at  Pin-en-Mauges,  in  the  De- 
partment of  Maine-et-Lolre.  For  two  years  be- 
fore the  Vendeaii  insurrection  broke  out  at  Saint- 
Florent,  Cathelineau  was  busy  organizing  the 
peasants  and  providing  them  with  weapons. 
When  the  op>en  conflict  came,  he  led  a  body  of 
8000  men,  and  in  company  with  Bonchamp  and 
Elbees  captured  several  towns.  After  the  vie 
tory  of  Saumur  (q.v),  the  council  of  generals 
appointed  him,  as  havini;  the  greatest  influence 
over  his  countrymen,  commander-in-chief.  He 
immediately  determined  to  make  an  attack  upon 


Nantes,  and  managed  to  penetrate  into  the  town» 
where  he  was  wounded  by  a  musket-ball,  where- 
upon his  troops  dispersed.  He  was  carried  to 
Saint-Florent,  where  he  died  July  11,  1793.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  simplicity  and  honesty  of 
character,  and  for  his  piety  was  called  the  Saint 
of  Anjou.  Consult  La  Porte,  La  l^aende  de  Co- 
thelineau  (Paris,  1893). 

CATH'ERINE.    See  Catharine. 

CATHERINE.  A  novel  by  William  Make- 
peace  Thackeray,  published  in  Fraser's  Magazine 
in  1839-40,  under  the  nom-de-plume  of  Ikey 
Solomons.  The  work  was  designed  to  counteract 
the  injurious  influence  of  some  of  the  popular 
sensational  fiction  of  the  day,  which  took  heroes 
from  the  criminal  classes.  The  heroine  of  the 
Ule  had  a  prototype  in  one  Catherine  Hayes, 
who  was  burned  at  Tyburn,  in  1726/  for  the  de- 
liberate murder  of  her  husband  under  the  most 
revolting  circumstances. 

CATHERINE-WHEEL  (from  the  image  of 
Saint  Catharine  represented  as  being  martyred 
on  the  wheel).  An  heraldic  device  which  is  fre- 
quently used  as  a  charge  in  coats  of  arms,  when 
it  is  represented  with  teeth. 

CATH^BWOOD,  Mabt  Habtwell  (1847- 
1902) .  An  American  novelist,  bom  at  Luray,  Ohio. 
After  graduating  from  the  Female  Collei^  at 
Granville,  Ohio.  (1868),  she  settled  at  Newburffh- 
on-the-Hudson,  where  she  began  writing  stones 
for  the  magazines.  To  this  period  belong  several 
good  novels,  among  which  may  be  cited  Cracqt.e 
0*  Doom  (1881).  Soon  after  her  marriage  to 
Jame^  S.  Catherwood,  of  Hoopeston,  111.,  she 
began  a  series  of  very  successful  historical  ro- 
mances illustrating  French,  Canada.  They  com- 
prise mainly  The  Romance  of  Dotlard  (1889)  ; 
The  Start/  of  Tonti/f  into  which  Is  introduced  La. 
Salle  (1890)  ;  The  Ladtf  of  Fort  Saint  Johm 
(1891)  ;  The  Chase  of  Saint  Castfn,  and  Other 
Stories  of  the  French  in  the  New  World  (1894)  ; 
and  Afacinac  and  Lake  Stories^  dealing  with  the 
mixed  settlements  in  the  islands  of  the  Great 
Lakes  (1899).  In  a  similar  manner,  Mrs.  Cather 
wood  wrote  of  Illinois  and  the  neighboring 
States  in  Old  Kuskaskia  (1898)  ;  The  Spirit  of 
an  Illinois  Toicn^  a  delightful  story  of  two  gen- 
erations ago  (1897)  ;  Little  RenauU  (1897)  ; 
Spanish  Peggy  (1899)  ;  The  Qaeen  of  the  Stcamp^ 
and  Other  Plain  Americans^  a  collection  of  short 
stories  of  life  in  the  Middle  West  a  century  ago 
(1899)  ;  and  Lazarre  (1901).  She  also  made  a 
careful  and  appreciative  study  of  the  Maid  of 
Orleans  in  The  Days  of  Jeanne  D'Arc  (1897). 
Mrs.  Catherwood's  interest  in  French  North 
America  naturally  led  her  from  fiction  to  history. 
Her  Heroes  of  the  Middle  West  (1898)  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  French  occupation  from  1673  to 
176J. 

CATH'ETER  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  xae^r^p,  hathe- 
ter^  from  ira9cT<$s,  kathetos,  lowered,  perpendicu- 
lar, from  Kardj  kata,  down  +  Urai^  hienai,  to 
send).  A  surgical  instrument  in  the  form  of  a 
tube,  used  for  insertion  into  a  mucous  canal. 
The  term  is  generally  applied  to  a  tube  used  to 
pass  through  the  urethra  into  the  bladder,  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  the  urine;  but  there  is 
also  a  catheter  which  is  passed  through  the  Eus- 
tachian tube  from  the  naso-pharynx  into  the 
middle  ear,  and  a  catheter  which  is  passed  from 
the  bladder  through  the  ureter  Into  the  pelvis 
of  the  kidney,  etc.    Urinary  catheters  are  mad« 
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of  silver,  glass,  or  rubber.  Woven  linen,  im- 
pregnated with  gum  elastic,  is  also  used  as  a 
material  for  making  catheters,  and  such  an 
instrument  is  generally  used  with  a  stifT  wire. 


^ 


called  a  stylet,  in  its  lumen,  the  stylet  being 
withdrawn  after  the  instrument  is  in  place.  The 
catheter  in  ordinary  use  is  made  of  silver  or 
soft  rubber,  the  latter  being  less  liable  to  do 
injury  or  to  give  pain  in  the  male  patient.  For 
the  male,  the  length  of  a  catheter  should  be 
about  ten  inches  with  a  curve  of  two  inches  at 
the  extremity,  if  of  metal.  For  the  female,  the 
catheter  should  measure  about  five  inches,  with 
a  slight  curve  of  half  an  inch  at  the  extremity, 
if  of  metal. 

CATH'ETOM^TEB  (Gk.  KiBeroc,  kathetos, 
vertical  +  l^po^y  metron,  measure).  A  physical 
instrument  employed  in  the  exact  measurement 

fjj  of      vertical      distances, 

jfl^^Jt  such  as  the  height  of  a 

C     mMEjm  column    of    liquid    in    a 

lass  tube  or  the  elonga- 
ion  of  a  wire,  'fiie 
cathetometer  is  em- 
ployed extensively  in  the 
exact  reading  of  a  stand- 
ard barometer  and  other 
measuring  apparatus.  It 
is  constructed  in  numer- 
ous forms,  but  in  gen- 
eral it  consists  of  a 
vertical  staff  of  metal  so 
mounted  on  a  base  with 
foot-screws  that  it  can 
be  leveled  and  made  to 
assume  a  truly  vertical 
position.  On  this  rod 
slides  a  carriage  on 
which  is  mounted  a  small 
telescope  with  cross- 
hairs accurately  adjust- 
ed in  its  axis.  This  tele- 
scope can  be  so  arranged 
that  it  can  move 
through  any  horizontal 
plane  which  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  of 
the  upright  supporting 
rod.  The  telescope  is  di- 
rected at  an  object  or 
point  whose  vertical  dis- 
tance from  another  ob- 
ject or  point  it  is  de- 
.  sired  to  obtain.  The  ad- 
'  justment  is  usually 
made  by  micrometer- 
screws,  and  the  carriage 
with  its  telescope  raised  and  lowered  until  the 
point  is  bisected  by  cross-hairs.  The  distance  may 
be  read  off  either  on  the  rod  itself  by  means  of 
suitable  microscopes  and  verniers  or  on  an  auxili- 
aiy  scale  on  which  the  telescope  or  auxiliary 
microscope  may  be  focused  and  whose  gradu- 
ations and  coefficients  of  expansion  are  ac- 
curately known.  The  adjustments  of  the  cathe- 
tometer are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  an 
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engineer's  level,  and  the  different  instruments 
vary  with  different  makers  and  investigators.  A 
typical  instrument  is  shown  in  the  illustration. 

GATH^ODE  BAYS.  See  Electricity.  These 
rays  are  described  in  that  portion  of  the  article 
which  discusses  discharge  through  gases. 

CATHOLIC  APOSTOLIC  CHUBCH.     The 

proper  designation  of  a  body  of  Christians  who 
object  to  any  designation  which  implies  sec- 
tariansm,  and  therefore  to  their  common  desig- 
nation Irvingites,  which  is  given  to  them  from 
their  connection  with  Rev.  Edward  Irving  (q.v.). 
In  the  winter  of  1829-30,  Irving,  then  a  minister 
of  the  Scotch  Church,  Regent  Square,  London, 
delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  spiritual  gifts, 
in  which  he  maintained  that  those  which  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  calling  'extraordinary'  or  'miracu- 
lous' were  not  meant  to  be  confined  to  the  primi- 
tive Church,  but  to  be  continued  through  the 
whole  period  of  the  present  dispensation.  About 
the  same  time,  as  if  to  confirm  the  views  of  the 
great  preacher,  there  occurred  at  Port  Glasgow, 
in  the  west  of  Scotland,  certain  strange  phenom- 
ena. It  was  alleged  that  miraculous  acts  of  heal- 
ing had  happened,  and  that  the  gift  of  tongues 
had  reappeared.  After  what  seemed  to  be  a 
sufficient  investigation  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the .  members  of  Irving*s  church,  it  was  con- 
cluded that  the  manifestations  were  genuine. 
Similar  manifestations  shortly  after  occurred  in 
his  own  church,  which  were  also  pronounced  to 
be  genuine.  They  were  held  to  be  of  two  kinds : 
first,  speaking  in  tongues,  and  second,  prophesy- 
ing. As  the  former  bore  no  resemblance  to  any 
language  with  which  men  were  conversant,  it  was. 
believed  to  be  strictly  an  'unknown  tongue,'  the 
Holy  Ghost  "using  the  tongue  of  man  in  a  man- 
ner which  neither  his  own  intellect  could  dictate, 
nor  that  of  any  other  man  comprehend."  The 
latter,  'prophesying,*  consisted  chiefly  of  "ex- 
hortations to  holiness,  interpretations  of  Scrip- 
ture, openings  of  prophecy,  and  explanations 
of  symbols."  After  some  time,  Irving  was  de- 
posed from  his  office  for  heresy  by  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  but  meanwhile  the  religious  opin- 
ions with  which  his  name  is  associated  had  been 
assuming  a  more  definite  and  ecclesiastical  shape. 
The  final  result  was  the  Catholic  Apostolic 
Church,  the  constitution  of  which  is  briefly  as 
follows : 

There  are,  as  in  the  apostolic  times,  four 
ministries:  first,  that  of  'apostle';  second,  that 
of  'prophet';  third,  that  of  'evangelist';  and 
fourth,  that  of  'pastor.'  The  apostles  are  in- 
vested with  spiritual  prerogatives;  they  alone 
can  minister  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands ;  to  them  the  mysteries  of  God  are  revealed 
and  unfolded  to  the  Church;  and  they  decide  on 
matters  of  order  and  discipline.  Nothing  that 
transpires  in  any  church  in  the  way  of  'prophetic 
utterance'  can  be  authoritatively  explained  save 
by  them ;  and  the  various  'angels  of  the  churches' 
are  bound  to  bring  all  such  utterances  under 
their  cognizance,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
rightly  interpreted.  The  function  of  the  'proph- 
et' has  been  already  indicated.  The  work  of  an 
'evangelist'  mainly  consists  in  endeavoring  to 
bring  in  those  who  are  without.  The  'angel' 
of  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  corresponds 
with  the  bishop  of  other  Christian  denomina- 
tions. The  ministers  of  each  full  congregation 
comprise   an   angel,   with   a    fourfold   ministry 
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(consisting  of  elders,  prophets,  evangelists,  and 
pastors),  and  a  ministry  of  deacons  to  take 
charge  of  temporal  matters.  This  ministry  is 
supported  by  tithes,  the  people  giving  a  tenth  of 
their  income  for  the  support  of  the  priesthood. 
Church  affairs  are  managed  by  a  council  of 
ministers  of  all  classes,  whose  selection  and 
arrangement  are  conceived  to  have  been  fore- 
shadowed in  the  structure  of  the  Mosaic  taber- 
nacle. 

The  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  does  not  differ 
from  other  Christian  bodies  in  regard  to  the 
common  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion;  it 
only  accepts,  in  what  it  considers  to  be  a  fuller 
and  more  real  sense,  the  phenomena  of  Christian 
life.  It  believes  that  the  wonder,  mystery,  and 
miracle  of  the  Apostolic  times  were  not  acci- 
dental, but  are  essential  to  the  divinely  insti- 
tuted Church  of  God^  and  its  main  function  is  to 
prepare  a  people  for  the  second  advent  of  Christ. 
A  very  special  feature  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic 
Church  is  its  extensive  and  elaborate  symbolism. 
In  regard  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
the  doctrine  of  the  objective  presence  is  held, 
but  both  transubstantiation  and  consubstantia- 
tion  are  repudiated. 

The  Catholic  Apqstolic  Church  has  established 
itself  in  England,  Scotland,  Canada,  the  United 
States,  Prussia,  France,  Switzerland,  Ireland, 
Belgium,  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Australia, 
and  India.  In  the  United  States  it  has  ten 
churches  and  about  thirty  ministers.  Consult 
<jr.  Miller,  History  and  Doctrines  of  Irvingism 
(London,  1878). 

CATHOLIC  BENEVOLENT  LEGION.  A 
fraternal  organization  in  the  United  States  which 
lias  for  its  object  to  unite  for  social  and  benevo- 
lent purposes  Komnn  Catholic  men  between  the 
4iges  of  18  and  55.  It  was  organized  in  1881, 
4ind  since  that  time  has  distributed  over  $14,000,- 
OOO  to  the  beneficiaries  of  deceased  members.  It 
has  546  councils,  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  also  an  organization  for  women 
on  parallel  lines,  known  as  the  Catholic  Wo- 
men s  Benevolent  Legion. 

CATHOLIC  CHTJBCH  (Lat.  catholicus,  Gk. 
ica0o?uK6Cf  katholikos,  general,  imiversal,  from 
Kord^  kata,  according  to  -f  b?x>c,  holos,  whole). 
The  phrase  Catholic  Church  is  equivalent  to 
^universal  Church,*,  and  cannot  properly  be  applied 
to  any  particular  sect  or  body,  though  the  vari- 
ous Christian  denominations  hold  themselves  to 
be  within  the  meaning  of  the  appellation  as  por- 
tions more  or  less  pure  of  the  Church  Universal. 
It  was  first  employed  to  distinguish  the  Chris- 
tian Church  from  the  Jewish ;  the  la'  ter  being 
restricted  to  a  single  nation,  whereas  the  former 
was  intended  for  the  world  in  general.  After- 
wards, it  served  to  mark  the  difference  between 
the  orthodox  Christian  Church  and  the  various 
sects  which  sprang  from  it.  The  name  has  been 
retained  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  was  the 
visible  successor  of  the  primitive  one;  and  al- 
though Protestant  divines  have  been  careful  to 
deny  its  applicability  to  this  Church  any  more 
than  to  others  professing  Christianity,  yet  the 
term  'Catholic*  is  still  used  by  the  populace  of 
almost  every  Protestant  country  as  synonymous 
with  Roman  Catholic,  so  that  from  their  minds 
all  conception  of  the  literal  meaning  seems  to 
have  vanished.  For  an  account  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  see  the  article  Roman  Cathouc 
•Chubch. 


CATHOLIC  (United)  COPTS.  A  body  of 
about  6000  native  Egyptian  Christians,  who 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Pope  of  Rome. 
In  1855  one  of  their  priests  was  appointed  vicar 
apostolic  and  bishop  in  partibus  residing  in 
Cairo,  but  in  1895  Pope  Leo  XIII.  gave  the  body 
a  regular  hierarchy,  whose  head  is  styled  'Patri- 
arch of  Alexandria  of  the  Copts.'  Consult  E.  L. 
Butcher,  The  Story  of  the  Churches  of  Egypt 
from  the  Roman  Conquest  till  Now  (London, 
1897). 

CATHOLIC    CBEDITOB.      In   the    law   of 

Scotland,  one  whose  debt  is  secured  by  a  lien  or 
charge  on  more  than  one  item  of  property  be- 
longing to  the  debtor — e.g.  on  two  or  more 
heritable  estates  for  the  same  debt.  The  catho- 
lic creditor  is  bound  so  to  exercise  his  ri^ht  as 
not  unnecessarily  to  injure  the  securities  of 
other  creditors.  Thus,  if  he  draw  his  whole 
debt  from  one  piece  of  property,  he  must  assign 
his  security  over  the  rest  to  the  postponed 
creditors.  The  right  of  such  a  creditor  is  called 
a  catholic  right.  Consult  Erskine,  Principles  of 
the  Laws  of  Scotland  (Edinburgh,  1881).  For 
the  corresponding  principle  of  the  English  and 
American  law,  see  Marsuauno.  • 

CATHOLIC  EMANCIPATION  ACT.     See 

Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  Act. 

CATHOLIC  EPISTLES.  A  group  of  seven 
letters  in  the  New  Testament  (James,  I.,  II. 
Peter,  Jude,  I.,  II.,  III.  John)  which  have  been 
designated  by  this  name,  as  denoting  the  com- 
prehensive circle  of  the  readers  addressed  in 
distinction  from  the  individual  churches  and 
persons  addressed  in  the  letters  by  Paul.  The 
term  was  first  used  in  the  Eastern  Church,  about 
the  Second  Century,  and  then  only  with  refer- 
ence to  I.  John,  which  was  so  named  in  contrast 
with  II.  and  III.  John,  as  private  letters.  Later 
it  was  applied  to  II.  Peter  and  Jude,  as  relative- 
ly general  in  their  addresses;  then  to  James  and 
I.  Peter,  as  addressed  to  large  portions  of  the 
Church;  and  finally  II.  and  III.  John  were  in- 
cluded, either  on  the  supposition  that  the  names 
given  in  their  addresses  ( II.  John  "the  elect  lady 
and  her  children,"  III.  John  "Gains,  the  be- 
loved") were  figurative  designations  of  the 
Church,  or  under  the  impulse  to  gather  all  of 
John's  letters  in  the  same  group.  The  term  was 
also  used  of  %vritings  outside  the  canon  (e.g.  by 
Origen  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas)  and  even 
of  heretical  writings  (e.g.  by  Apollonius  [in 
Eusebius,  H.  E.  vii.  25]  of  the  Epistle  of  the 
Montanist  Themiston ) .  Cyril  of  Alexandria  ap- 
plies it  to  the  letter  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem, 
given  in  Acts  xv.  By  the  Fourth  Century  it 
had  come  to  designate  in  the  East  the  present 
group  of  seven  letters.  In  the  West  these  writ- 
:n,<?s  were  not  kno^Ti  by  any  group  name  until 
the  Fifth  or  Sixth  Century,  and  then  the  name 
which  was  given  them  was  CanonicaL 

BiBLiOGRAPUY.  Introductions:  A.  Jfllicher 
(Leipzig,  1901)  ;  CJommentaries :  B.  F.  Westcott, 
Commentary  to  Epistles  of  John  (Cambridge, 
1886)  ;  C.  Bigg,  Commentary  on  Epistles  of  Saint 
Peter  and  Jude,  International  Critical  SerieB 
(New  York,  1902).  General  works  on  the  New 
Testament  Canon:  B.  F.  Westcott,  A  denerxU 
Survey  of  the  History  of  the  Canon  of  the  Kew 
Testament  (6th  ed.,  Cambridge,  1889)  ;  A.  H. 
Charteris,  The  Neio  Testament  Scriptures^  Croall 
Lectures  for  1882  (New  York,  1882).  See  James^ 
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Epistle  of  ;  Peter,  Epistles  of  ;  John,  Epistles 
OF;  JvuE,  Epistle  of. 

CATHOLIC  KNIGHTS  OF  AMEBICA.    A 

Roman  Catholic  fraternal  order  founded  in  1877 
at  the  suggestion  of  Archbishop  Feehan,  then 
Bishop  of  Nashville,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
Roman  Catholic  men  with  toe  same  advantages 
as  were  offered  to  others  in  the  fraternal  or- 
ganizations outside  their  Church.  It  is  the 
pioneer  of  the  Roman  Catholic  assessment  in- 
surance organizations,  and  the  only  one  which 
admits  women  to  membership  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  men.  There  are  now  some  600  branches 
in  the  order,  with  a  total  membership  of  about 
25,000;  it  also  has  a  imiform  rank,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  2000.  Up  to  1902  it  has  paid  about 
$11,500,000  to  the  beneficiaries  of  its  deceased 
members,  and  it  was  the  first  organization  to 
adopt  the  plan  of  a  reserve  fund  to  insure  the 
meeting  of  its  obligations.  Its  membership  is 
limited  to  Catholics  in  good  standing. 

CATHOLIC  MAJESTY,  His  Most.  One  of 
the  formal  designations  of  the  King  of  Spain. 
It  was  given  to  Ferdinand  V.  of  Aragon  and  Cas- 
tile by  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  and  retained  by  later 
kings. 

CATHOI/ICOK  AN'GLICON  (NeoLat., 
from  Gk.  koBoXikSc,  katholikoa,  universal  + 
^Ayy7Mc6c,  Anglikoa,  relating  to  England,  from 
Lat.  Anglif  English).  The  title  of  an  old  Latin- 
English  word-book  or  dictionary,  edited  by  S. 
J.  H.  Herrtage  for  the  early  English  Text 
Society,  and  published,  with  an  introduction  by 
H.  B,  WTieatley,  in  London,  1881.  The  original 
text  dates  from  1483,  and  is  supposed  by  the  edi- 
tor to  have  originated  in  the  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire. 

CATHOI/ICOS  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk«  icadoTMcdc, 
kothoUkos,  univercal).  The  title  of  the  head 
ecclesiastic  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  Armenian, 
Nestorian,  Abyssinian,  and  Jacobite  churches, 
and  of  the  Christians  of  Georgia  and  Ethiopia. 

CATHOLICS,  Rohan.  See  Roman  Catholic 
Churcu. 

CATHOLIC  SXnCMEB  SCHOOL  OF 
AlCEBICA.  A  school  at  Cliff  Haven,  N.  Y., 
on  Lake  Champlain.  The  school  was  established 
in  1892,  and  was  modeled  largely  upon  the  plan 
of  the  Chautauqua  Sunmier  School.  ( See  Chau- 
tauqT'A.)  The  school  is  designed  to  afford 
recreation  and  to  give  the  Catholic  point  of  view 
upon  issues  of  the  day  in  history,  literature, 
philosophy,  political  science,  and  religion.  In  a 
measure  the  school  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Catho- 
lic Educational  Union,  formed  in  1889.  The 
school  is  well  endowed  and  largely  attended. 
The  official  organ  is  Moaher's  Magazine,  pub- 
lished at  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

CATHOLIC  TOTAL  ABSTINENCE 
TTVION  OF  AMEBICA.  A  confederation  of 
all  the  total  abstinence  organizations  under  Ro- 
man Catholic  auspices,  whether  men's,  women's, 
or  juvenile.  It  was  organized  in  1872  on  a 
strictly  religious  basis,  requiring  its  members  to 
go  to  Holy  Communion  at  least  once  a  year,  and 
recommending  them  to  go  four  times.  It  was  ap- 
proved by  Pope  Leo  XIII.  in  1887,  and  still 
earlier  by  the  Third  Plenary  Couacil  of  Balti- 
more, which  warned  Catholics  engaged  in  the 
•ale  of  intoxicating  drinks  to  consider  seriously 
by  bow  many  and  how  great  dangers,  by  how 


many  and  how  great  occasions  of  sin  their  bust* 
ness — though  in  itself  not  imlawful— is  sur- 
rounded. Urging  them,  if  possible,  to  choose  a 
more  becoming  way  of  making  a  living,  it  in- 
sisted that  they  should,  at  any  rate,  observe 
strictly  certain  reflations  of  decency  and  mo- 
rality, and  admonished  them  solemnly  that  '*if 
through  their  culpable  neglect  or  cooperation, 
religion  is  brought  into  con&mpt  or  men  brought 
to  ruin,  there  is  an  Avenger  in  Heaven  who  will 
surely  exact  from  them  the  severest  penalties." 
Unlike  many  other  societies,  this  Union  does  not 
assert  that  the  use  of  intoxicants  is  wrong  in 
itself,  but  maintains  that  for  many  it  is  a  proxi- 
mate occasion  of  sin,  and  must  by  them  be 
abandoned  altogether;  and  without  insisting 
upon  total  abstinence  as  necessary  for  every  one, 
regards  it  as  one  of  the  strongest  weapons  against 
the  widespread  evil  of  intemperance,  and  urges 
it  upon  those  who  wish  to  suppress  this  evil.  At 
the  present  time  the  Union  numbers  over  80,000 
members. 

CATHOLIC  XTNIVEBSITY  OF  AMEB- 
ICA. An  institution  of  higher  learning  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
States.  The  university  was  incorporated  and  Re- 
ceived its  Apostolic  Constitution  from  Pope 
Leo  XIII.  in  1887,  and  was  opened  for  instruc- 
tion in  1889.  It  is  governed  by  a  self -perpetu- 
ating board  of  trustees,  chosen  from  the  epis- 
copate, clergy,  and  laity.  The  chief  executive 
officers  are  the  chancellor,  the  rector,  and  the 
treasurer.  The  courses  of  study  are  intended 
primarily  to  give  professional  training  and  to 
offer  facilities  for  original  research  to  graduates 
of  Catholic  seminaries  and  colleges.  The  facul- 
ties at  present  organized  are  those  of  theology, 
philosopny,  law,  and  technology,  comprising  alto- 
gether 29  professors  and  instructors.  The  courses 
offered  in  1900  were  attended  by  180  students. 
The  university  has  15  endowed  chairs,  2  endowed 
fellowships,  17  endowed  scholarships,  and  general 
endowments,  amounting  altogether  to  about 
$860,000.  It  has  expended  on  permanent  prop- 
erties $1,013,000.  Its  library  contains  approxi- 
mately 32,000  volumes,  exclusive  of  pamphlets. 
Affiliated  to  the  university,  though  retaining 
separate  organizations,  are  the  colleges  of  Saint 
Thomas  Aquinas,  the  Marist  College,  the  Holy 
Cross  College,  and  the  College  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Saint  Paul  Seminary,  Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  is  also 
affiliated  under  the  clause  of  the  university's 
constitution  providing  for  the  affiliation  of 
Catholic  seminaries  and  colleges  in  the  United 
States.  Cardinal  Gibbons  has  l)een  chancellor  of 
the  university  since  its  foundation.  The  Right 
Rev.  John  J.  Keane  was  rector  till  1896;  the 
Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Thomas  J.  Conaty  till 
1902.  He  was  succeeded  by  Monsi^nor  Dennis  J. 
O'Connell,  A.M.,  D.D.  Consult:  Catholic  Ufiiver- 
sity  of  Atnerica  Year  Hook  (Washington,  1893, 
et  seq.)  ;  Catholic  University  Bulletin  (Washing- 
ton, 1895,  et  seq.). 

CATHOLIC  YOXJNO  MEN'S  NATIONAL 
UNION.  A  federation  of  the  diwesan  unions 
of  young  men  among  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  organized  at  Newark, 
N.  J.,  in  1875,  and  Mgr.  George  Doane,  rector  of 
the  Pro-Cathedral  in  that  city,  was  elected  its 
first  president.  It  was  formally  approved  by  the 
Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  in  1878,  and 
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has  now  about  50,000  members,  distributed  in 
more  than  300  societies.  Among  its  presidents 
have  been  such  distinguished  ecclesiastics  as 
Archbishop  Kain,  of  Saint  Louis,  and  3Vfffr. 
Loughlin,  of  Philadelphia.  It  has  shown  its 
practical  usefulness  not  only  by  consolidating 
and  framing  constitutions  for  aiocesan  unions 
and  by  the  stimulating  power  of  its  annual  con- 
ventions, but  by  the  establishment  of  libraries 
and  reading-rooms  and  the  provision  of  good 
reading  matter  for  soldiers  and  sailors. 

CATH^OS.  One  of  the  female  pedants  who 
are  duped  by  the  disguised  valets  of  their  dis- 
appointed suitors,  in  Moliftre's  Lea  pr^cieuaea 
ridicules.  She  assumes  the  romantic  name  of 
Aminte. 

CATTLINE  (Lucius  Sebgius  Catilina) 
(c.  108-62  B.C.).  A  Roman  noble  celebrated  as 
the  leader  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  Republic. 
During  his  youth  he  attached  himself  to  the 
party  of  Sulla.  His  bodily  constitution,  which 
was  capable  of  enduring  any  amoimt  of  labor,  fa- 
tigue, and  hardship,  allied  to  a  mind  which  could 
stoop  to  every  baseness  and  feared  no  crime,  fit- 
ted him  to  take  the  lead  in  the  conspiracy  which 
has  made  his  name  infamous  to  all  ages.  In 
the  year  b.c.  68  he  was  elected  pre  tor;  in  B.C. 
67,  Governor  of  Africa;  and  in  B.C.  66  he  was  a 
candidate  for  the  consulship,  but  was  disquali- 
fied on  account  of  the  accusations  brought 
against  him  of  maladministration  in  his  prov- 
ince. Disappointed  thus  in  his  ambition,  and 
burdened  with  many  and  heavy  debts,  he  saw  no 
hope  for  himself  but  in  the  chances  of  a  political 
revolution,  and  therefore  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy, including  man^  other  young  Roman  no- 
bles, in  morals  and  circumstances  greatly  like 
himself.  The  plot,  however,  was  revealed  to 
Cicero,  then  consul,  by  Fulvia,  mistress  of  one  of 
the  conspirators.  Operations  were  to  commence 
with  the  assassination  of  Cicero  in  the  Campus 
Martins,  but  the  latter  was  kept  aware  of  every 
step  of  the  conspiracy,  and  contrived  to  frustrate 
the  whole  design.  In  the  night  of  November  6, 
B.C.  63,  Catiline  assembled  his  confederates,  and 
explained  to  them  a  new  plan  for  assassinating 
Cicero;  for  bringing  up  the  Tuscan  Army  (which 
he  had  seduced  from  its  allegiance),  under  Man- 
lius,  from  the  encampment  at  Faesulae  (Fiesole)  ; 
for  setting  fire  to  Rome,  and  putting  to  death 
the  hostile  senators  and  citizens.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  everything  was  made  known  to 
Cicero.  Accordingly,  when  the  chosen  assassins 
came  to  the  house  of  the  consul,  on  pretense  of  a 
visit,  they  were  immediately  repulsed.  On 
November  8  Catiline  audaciously  appeared  in 
the  Senate,  when  Cicero — who  had  received  in- 
telligence that  the  insurrection  had  already 
broken  out  in  Etruria — commenced  the  cele- 
brated invective  beginning:  Quousque  tandem 
ahuterey  CatilinOy  patientia  nostra f  ("How  long 
now,  Catiline,  will  you  abuse  our  patience?**) 
The  accused  was  abashed,  not  by  the  keenness 
of  Cicero's  attack,  but  by  the  minute  knowledge 
he  displayed  of  the  conspiracy.  His  attempt  at 
a  reply  was  miserable,  and  was  drowned  in  cries 
of  execration.  With  curses  on  his  lips,  he 
abruptly  left  the  Senate,  and  escaped  from  Rome 
during  the  night.  Catiline  and  Manlius  were 
now  denounced  as  traitors,  and  an  army  under 
the  consul,  Antonius,  was  sent  against  them. 
The  conspirators  who  remained  in  Rome,  the 
chief  of  whom  was  Lentulus,  were  arrested,  tried. 


condemned,  and  executed,  December  6.  The  in- 
surrections in  several  parts  of  Italy  were  mean- 
while suppressed;  many  who  had  resorted  to 
Catiline's  camp  in  Etruria  deserted  when  they 
heard  what  had  taken  place  in  Rome,  and  his 
intention  tx>  proceed  into  Gaul  was  frustrated. 
In  the  beginning  of  January,  62,  he  returned  by 
Pistoria  (now  Pistoja)  into  Etruria,  where  he 
encountered  the  forces  under  Antonius,  and, 
after  a  desperate  battle,  in  which  he  displayed 
almost  superhuman  courage  and  enthusiasm,  was 
defeated  and  slain.  The  appearance  of  Catiline 
was  in  harmony  with  his  character.  He  had  a 
daring  and  reckless  look;  his  face  was  haggard 
with  a  sense  of  crime;  his  eyes  were  wild  and 
bloodshot,  and  his  step  unsteady,  from  nightly 
debaucheiy.  The  history  of  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline  is  given  by  Sallust  in  a  remarkably 
concise  and  interesting  style,  though  the  speeches 
contained  in  it  are  probably  of  the  author's  own 
composition,  and  by  Cicero  himself  in  the  four 
Orations  Against  Catiline,  Consult:  the  arti- 
cles "Cflesar,"  and  "Cicero,"  in  Plutarch,  Lives; 
and  Mommsen,  Rdmische  Oeschichte  (6th  ed., 
Berlin,  1874-75),  translated  by  Dickson. 

CATILINE,  HIS  CONSPIBACY.  A  trag- 
edy by  Ben  Jonson,  played  in  1611  and  pub- 
lished in  quarto  the  same  year.  A  folio  edition 
appeared  in  1616  and  a  second  quarto  in  1635. 
It  held  the  stage  only  to  the  close  of  the  century 
and  is  a  ponderous  adaptation  of  the  treasonous 
practices  of  Catiline  (q.v.). 

CATILINE'S    CONSPIBACIES.       (1)     A 

play  by  Stephen  Gosson  (q.v.) ,  written  and  prob- 
ably played  in  London  about  1579.  Later,  in  his 
School  of  Abuse,  the  author  described  the  pur- 
pose of  his  drama  as  "to  show  the  reward  of 
traitors  in  Catiline,  and  the  necessary  govern- 
ment of  learned  men  in  Cicero."  The  piece  has 
not  come  down  to  us,  however;  nor  is  there  any 
record  of  its  bavins  ever  been  printed.  (2)  A 
play  by  Robert  Wilson  and  Henry  Chettle.  It 
is  not  extant,  but  a  reference  to  it  in  Lodge's 
Defense  of  Poetry,  published  in  1580,  would  put 
its  appearance  before  that  date.  There  is  a  rec- 
ord of  another  Catiline  by  these  authors  which 
was  in  process  of  composition  in  1598  and  which 
was  probably  a  revision  of  the  older  version. 

CATINAT,  k&'t^'nft',  Nicolas  de  (1637- 
1712).  A  French  soldier,  bom  in  Paris.  He 
distinguished  himself  at  the  sieges  of  Lille 
(1667)  and  of  Maestricht  (1673),  and  was  pro- 
moted to  be  a  lieutenant-general.  In  1686,  con- 
trary to  his  wishes,  he  was  sent  by  Louis  XIV. 
against  the  Waldenses  of  southern  France.  The 
Duke  of  Savoy,  whose  secret  alliances  with  Spain 
and  Austria  had  transpired,  he  defeated  at  Staf- 
farda  in  1690.  He  was  promoted  to  be  a  marshal 
of  France,  and  concluded  the  peace  of  Turin,  but 
in  1701,  as  commander  in  Italy  during  the  War 
of  the  Spanish  Succession,  was  worsted  by  Prince 
Eugene  at  Carpi.  For  this  he  was  deprived  of  his 
command.  Consult  Cr6qui,  M^moires  pour  ser- 
inr  d  la  vie  de  Nicolas  de  Catinat  (Paris,  1775). 

CATIN'QA  (South  American  word).  The 
forests  of  the  very  dry  lands  of  the  interior  of 
Brazil  are  called  'catinga  foresto.'  They  contain 
an  unusual  collection  of  trees  with  barrel -shaped 
trunks,  as  the  cotton-tree  and  many  thorny  trees 
See  Forests. 

CATKIN.     See  Ament« 
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CATOiiETTSBXJBa.  A  city  and  county-seat 
of  Boyd  County,  Ky.,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Ohio  and  Big  Sandy  rivers,  the  latter  forming 
the  boundary  between  Kentucky  and  West  Vir- 
ginia (Map:  Kentucky,  J  2).  The  town  is  on 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad.  It  has  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  lumber  and  contains  whole- 
sale groceries  and  sawmills,  flour-mills,  machine- 
shops,  etc  Population,  in  1890,  1374;  in  1900, 
3061. 

CATOiIir,  GiOBQK  (1796-1872).  A  traveler 
and  writer  and  painter  of  Indian  portraits,  bom 
in  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.  He  studied  law,  but  having 
a  taste  for  art,  became  a  portrait-painter.  Hav- 
ing conceived  the  idea  of  executing  a  gallery  of 
Indian  paintings  in  order  to  rescue  from  ob- 
livion the  various  tjrpes  and  customs  of  the 
aborigines,  he  be^^an  in  1832  a  series  of  travels 
e3ctending  over  eight  years  among  the  wildest 
tribes  of  North  and  South  America,  resulting  in 
a  collection  of  some  hundreds  of  Indian  pictures 
painted  by  himself,  together  with  several  books 
descriptive  of  Indian  scenes  and  customs.  Most 
of  the  paintings,  after  having  been  exhibited  by 
the  artist  in  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
finally  came  into  possession  of  the  Oovemment 
and  now  constitute  the  famous  'Catlin  Oallery' 
of  the  National  Museum. 

CATI^OriTE  (after  Catlin,  the  American 
traveler  and  artist).  A  hardened  clay  of  red- 
dish color  found  in  Pipestone  County,  Minn., 
which  was  used  by  the  Dakota  Indians  for  the 
manufacture  of  pipes. 

CATHIP  (probably  a  corruption  of  catmint, 
cat's  mint,  by  popular  confusion  with  nip,  Ger. 
kneifen,  Uth.  hnShti,  to  pinch ;  hardly  connected 
with  Lat.  nepeta,  catnip),  or  Catmint  {Nepeta 
mtaria).  A  plant  of  the  order  Labiatse,  re- 
markable for  the  fondness  which  cats  display 
for  it.  It  is  common  in  England,  in  chalky  and 
gravelly  soils,  but  less  abundant  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  and  is  widely  diffused  throughout 
Europe  and  the  middle  latitudes  of  Asia  and  of 
North  America.  It  affects  cats  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  does  valerian  root,  and  when  its  leaves 
are  bruised  so  as  to  be  highly  odoriferous,  they 
are  at  once  attracted  to  it,  rub  themselves  on  it, 
tear  at  it,  and  chew  it.  Its  odor  has  been 
described  as  intermediate  between  that  of  mint 
and  that  of  pennyrojral.  It  has  erect  stems,  two 
to  three  feet  high,  dense  whorls  of  many  whitish 
flowers,  tinged  and  spotted  with  rose-color  or 
purple,  and  stalked,  neart-shaped  leaves  of  a 
velvety  softness,  whitish  and  downy  beneath. 
Other  species  are  numerous  in  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope and  middle  latitudes  of  Asia.  For  illustra- 
tion, see  DiCOTTLEDONS. 

GA^TO,  DioNTBius.  The  name  prefixed  to  a 
little  volume  of  moral  precepts  in  verse,  which 
was  a  great  favorite  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  is  very  doubtful  if  such  a  person  as  'Dionysius 
Cato*  ever  lived.  The  date  of  the  original  com- 
position seems  to  be  about  the  Third  Century  B.C. 
The  title  which  the  book  itself  commonly  bears 
is  DionysU  Catonis  Disticha  de  Morihua  ad 
Filium.  It  begins  with  a  preface  addressed  by 
the  supposed  author  to  his  son,  after  which  come 
fifty-six  injunctions  of  rather  a  simple  character, 
such  as  parentem  ama.  This  is  followed  by  the 
substance  and  main  portion  of  the  book — ^viz.  144 
moral  precepts,  each  of  which  is  expressed  in  two 
dactyl  k;  hexameters.     During  the  Middle  Ages 


the  Disticha  was  used  as  a  text-book  for  young 
scholars.  In  the  Fifteenth  Century  more  than 
thirty  editions  were  printed.  An  early  English 
translation  was  published  by  Caxton.  For  a 
modem  edition,  consult  Hauthal  (Berlin,  1869). 

CATO,  Marcus  Pobcius  (b.o.  234-149).  A 
Roman  statesman,  sumamed  Censorius  and 
Sapiens  (the  wise),  afterwards  known  as  Cato 
Priscus,  or  Cato  Major  (Cato  the  Elder),  to 
distinguish  him  from  Cato  of  Utica.  He  was 
bom  at  Tusculum,  in  b.o.  234.  He  inherited 
from  his  plebeian  father  a  small  farm  in  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  where  he  busied  himself 
in  agricultural  operaticms,  and  leamed  to  love 
the  simple  and  severe  manners  of  his  Roman 
forefathers,  which  still  lingered  round  his  rural 
home.  Induced  by  Lucius  Valerius  Flaccus  to 
remove  to  Rome,  when  that  city  was  in  a  transi- 
tion epoch  from  the  old-fashioned  strictness  and 
severe  frugality  of  Roman  habits  to  the  luxury 
and  licentiousness  of  Grecian  manners,  Cato  pro- 
tested against  this,  denounced  the  degeneracy 
of  the  Philo-Hellenic  Party,  and  set  a  pattem  of 
sterner  and  purer  character.  He  soon  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  pleader  at  the  bar  of  jus- 
tice, and,  after  passing  through  minor  offices,  was 
elected  consul  (b.c.  195).  In  his  province  of 
Hither  Spain,  where  an  insurrection  nad  broken 
out  after  the  departure  of  the  elder  Scipio  (B.C. 
206),  Cato  was  so  successful  in  restoring  order 
and  displayed  such  military  genius  that  in  the 
following  year  he  was  honored  by  a  triumph. 

In  B.C.  187  a  fine  opportunity  occurred  for  the 
display  of  'antique  Roman'  notions.  M.  Fulvius 
Nobilior  had  just  returned  from  ^Etolia  victori- 
ous, and  sought  the  honor  of  a  triumph.  Cato 
objected.  Fulvius  was  indulgent  to  his  soldiers 
and  a  man  of  literary  taste,  and  Cato  charges 
him,  among  other  enormities,  with  "keeping 
l)oete  in  his  camp."  These  rude  prejudices  of 
Cato  were  not  acceptable  to  the  Senate,  and 
his  opposition  was  fruitless.  In  B.C.  184  Cato 
was  elected  censor,  and  discharged  so  rigorously 
the  duties  of  his  office  that  the  epithet  Censorius, 
formerly  applied  to  all  persons  in  the  same 
station,  was  made  his  distinctive  surname.  Many 
of  his  acts  were  highly  commendable.  He  re- 
paired the  watercourses,  bricked  the  reservoirs, 
cleansed  the  drains,  increased  the  sums  paid  by 
the  publicans  for  the  farming  of  the  taxes,  and 
diminished  the  contract  prices  paid  by  the  State 
to  the  contractors  of  public  works.  More  ques- 
tionable reforms  were  those  in  regard  to  the 
price  of  slaves,  dress,  furniture,  equipage,  etc. 
His  despotism  in  enforcing  his  own  idea  of 
decency  mav  be  illustrated  from  the  fact  that  he 
degraded  irfanilius,  a  man  of  praetorian  rank,  for 
having  kissed  his  wife  in  his  daughter's  pres- 
ence in  open  day.  Cato  was  a  thoroughly  dog- 
matic moralist,  intolerant  and  stoical;  great 
because  he  manfully  contended  with  rapidly 
growing  evils;  yet  not  wise,  because  he  opposed 
both  the  bad  and  the  good  in  the  innovations  of 
his  age  with  equal  animosity. 

In  the  year  B.C.  175  Cato  was  sent  to  Carthage 
to  negotiate  as  to  the  differences  between  the  Car- 
thaginians and  the  Numidian  King  Masinissa; 
but  having  been  offended  by  the  Carthaginians, 
he  returned  to  Rome,  where,  ever  afterwards, 
he  described  Carthage  as  the  most  formidable 
rival  of  the  Empire,  and  concluded  all  his  ad- 
dresses in  the  Senate  house — whatever  the  im- 
mediate subject  might  be— with  the  well-known 
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wordB:  ''Getenim  oenseo,  Carthaginem  esse  de- 
lendam"  ("Moreover,  I  vote  that  Carthage  must 
be  destroyed"). 

Though  Cato  was  aequainted  with  the  Greek 
language  and  its  literature,  his  reactionary  prin- 
ciples led  him  to  denounce  the  latter  as  injurious 
to  national  morals.  He  died  B.a  149,  at  the  age 
of  85.  He  was  twice  married.  In  his  eightieth 
year  his  second  wife,  Salonia,  bore  him  a  son,  the 
grandfather  of  Cato  of  Utica.  In  his  old  age 
Cato  became  greedy  of  gain,  yet  never  once  al- 
lowed his  ava.rice  to  interfere  with  his  honesty 
as  a  State  functionary.  He  composed  various 
literary  works,  such  as  De  Agri  Cultura  (also 
known  as  De  Re  Ruatica),  which  has  been  pre- 
served entire.  The  best  edition  is  by  Kreil 
(Leipzig,  1884).  His  greatest  historical  work, 
the  Originea,  has,  unfortunately,  perished.  It 
was  an  accoimt  of  the  beginning  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Roman  State.  Fragments  of  Cato's 
orations— of  which  as  many  as  150  were  read 
by  Cicero  —  are  given  in  Meyer's  Oratorum  Ro- 
manorum  Fragmenta  (Zurich,  1842).  As  an  ora- 
tor, Cato  was  very  famous,  his  style  being  natu- 
ral, forcible,  and  racy  to  a  degree.  See  Sears, 
History  of  Oratory  ((jhicago,  1896).  Fragments 
from  the  lost  works  of  Cato  were  published  by 
Jordan  (Leipzig,  1860. 

CATO.  The  title  of  a  tragedy  by  Addison 
(1713),  the  scene  of  which  was  laid  in  Utica, 
whither  Cato  had  retired  after  the  successes  of 
Caesar. 

CATO.  A  nom-de-plume  adopted  by  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  other  Federalists  in  their  articles 
written  in  support  of  the  Jay  Treaty  with  Eng- 
land in  1795. 

CATO,  Mabcus  Pobctus,  named  Cato  the 
YouNOKB,  or  Cato  Uticensis  (from  the  place 
ol  his  death)  (B.C.  05-46).  A  Koman  statesman 
and  soldier.  Having  lost  both  parents  during 
childhood,  he  was  educated  in  the  house  of  his 
uncle,  M.  Livius  Drusus,  and  even  in  boyhood 
gave  proofs  of  decision  and  strength  of  character. 
In  B.C.  72  he  served  with  distinction  in  the  cam- 
paign against  Spartacus,  but  without  finding 
satisfaction  in  military  life,  though  he  proved 
himself  a  good  soldier.  From  Macedonia,  where 
he  was  military  tribune  in  67,  he  went  to  Per- 
gamus  in  search  of  the  Stoic  philosopher  Athen- 
odorus,  whom  he  brought  back  to  his  camp,  and 
whom  he  induced  to  proceed  with  him  to  Rome, 
where  he  spent  the  time  partly  in  philosoph- 
ical studies  and  partly  in  forensic  discussions. 
Desirous  of  thoroughly  qualifying  himself  for  the 
questorship,  he  commenced  to  study  all  the  finan- 
cial questions  connected  with  it.  Immediately 
after  his  election  to  this  position  (B.C.  65)  he 
introduced,  in  spite  of  violent  opposition  from 
those  interested,  a  rigorous  reform  into  the 
treasury  offices.  He  (juitted  the  questorship  at 
the  appointed  time  amid  general  approbation.  In 
B.C.  63  he  was  elected  tribune  and  delivered  his 
famous  speech  on  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy, 
in  which  he  denounced  Ctesar  as  an  accomplice 
of  Catiline,  and  determined  the  sentence  of  the 
Senate.  Strongly  dreading  the  influence  of  un- 
bridled greatness,  and  not  discerning  that  an 
imperial  genius  like  that  of  Caesar  was  the  only 
thing  that  could  remedy  the  ills  which  afflicted 
the  Roman  Republic,  he  commenced  a  career  of 
opposition  to  the  most  powerful  men  in  Rome 
— Pompeius,  Caesar,  and  Crassus.     Cato  was  a 


noble  but  strait-laced  theorist,  who  lacked  the 
intuition  into  circumstances  which  belongs  to 
men  like  Caesar  and  Cromwell.  His  first  oppo- 
sition to  Pompeius  was  successful;  but  his  op- 
position to  Caesar's  consulate  for  the  year  59 
was  of  no  avail.  Soon  after  this  date  the  Tri- 
umvirs, in  order  to  rid  themselves  of  his  inter- 
ference, ordered  him  to  proceed  to  Cyprus  and 
take  possession  of  that  island  for  Rome.  On 
his  return  (B.C.  56),  he  was  elected  pr^tor,  a 
position  in  which  he  fearlessly  fought  against 
corruption.  When  the  open  breach  came  between 
Caesar  and  Pompeius,  Cato  sided  with  the  oppo- 
nents of  Caesar.  At  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia  (B.C.  48)  he  was  holding  Dyrrhachium 
for  Pompeius.  After  the  disaster  he  sailed  for 
Africa  with  his  troops  in  order  to  join  Pompeius. 
Before  his  landing,  the  Triumvir  had  been  mur- 
dered. Cato  was  elected  commander  by  the  Pom- 
peians  in  Africa,  but  resigned  the  nost  in  favor 
of  Metellus  Scipio,  and  undertook  the  defense  of 
tJtica.  Here,  when  he  had  tidings  of  Caesar's 
decisive  victory  over  Scipio  and  Juba  at  Thap- 
sus  (April  6,  B.C.  46),  Cato,  finding  that  his 
troops  were  wholly  intimidated,  advised  the  Ro- 
man senators  and  knights  to  escape  from  Utica 
and  make  terms  with  the  victor,  but  prohibited 
all  intercessions  in  his  own  favor.  He  resolved 
to  die  rather  than  surrender;  and,  after  spending 
the  night  in  reading  Plato's  Phcedo,  committed 
suicide  by  stabbing  himself  in  the  breast. 

CATO,  Valerius,  or  Cato  Grammaticus.  A 
Roman  grammarian  and  poet  of  the  First  Cen- 
tury B.C.  He  lost  his  estate  during  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Sulla,  became  an  instructor  to  students 
of  rank,  and  enjoyed  great  success,  particularly 
as  a  trainer  in  the  poetic  art.  In  his  later  years 
he  fell  into  extreme  poverty,  and  was  obliged 
to  surrender  to  his  creditors  his  splendid  villa 
at  Tusculum.  Suetonius  {De  Orammaticis) 
states  that,  in  addition  to  works  on  grammar^ 
he  wjote  a  short  autobiographical  narrative  en- 
titled Indignatio,  and  some  poems,  of  which 
two— Lt/dia  and  Diana — ^were  chiefly  esteemed. 
The  183  hexameters  called  Dirai  in  Batterum 
were  originally  included  in  the  minor  poems  of 
Vergil;  later  were  attributed,  with  little  rea- 
son, to  Cato;  and  are  now  quite  generally  con- 
sidered spurious.  The  text  of  the  Dira  has  been 
edited  by  Ribbeck  (Kiel,  1867).  Consult  the 
essay  by  Naekius  (Bonn,  1847). 

CATOCHEy  Cape.    See  Cape  Catoche. 

CATOF^BICS  (Fr.  catoptrique,  Gk.  nzroir. 
Tpucdct  katoptrikoa,  pertaining  to  a  mirror,  from 
Kdroirrpov,  katopironj  mirror).  That  branch  of 
geometrical  optics  which  treats  of  the  phenomena 
of  light  incident  upon  a  surface  and  reflected 
therefrom.    See  Light. 

CATOPTBOMAN'CY  (Gk.  «iroirrpov,  kaiop- 
iron,  mirror  +  fiavreta^  manteia,  prophecy).  A 
sort  of  prophecy  by  the  mirror  or  looking- 
glass.  It  first  originated  at  Patras,  in  Greece, 
where  the  death  or  recovery  of  the  sick  was 
foretold  by  means  of  a  mirror  let  down  with  a 
thread  imtil  its  base  touched  the  water  in  a 
fountain  before  the  Temple  of  Demeter.  The  face 
of  the  sick  person  appearing  healthy  in  the 
mirror  betokened  recovery;  if  it  looked  ghastly 
then  death  was  sure  to  ensue.  More  modem 
superstitions  attach  ill  luck  to  the  breaking  of 
a  looking-glass,  and  to  seeing  one's  face  in  a 
glass  by  candle-light.    See  Superstition. 
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.CATOBCE,  k&-tOr^s&;  8p.  pron,  kk-U^j/thk,  or 
Alamos  de  Catobce.  A  city  of  Mexico,  situ- 
ated in  a  barren  district  of  the  State  of  San 
Luis  Potost,  8700  feet  above  sea-level,  120  miles 
north  of  San  Luis  PotosI  by  rail  (Map:  Mexico, 
H  6).  The  town  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain 
10,000  feet  high,  and  is  famous  for  its  silver- 
mines,  discovered  in  1773.     Population,  18,000. 

CATC  STBEET  00N8PIBACY.    See  This- 

TLEWOOD  CONHFIBACT. 

CAT  OWIj  (from  the  resemblance  of  the  face 
to  that  of  a  cat).  A  name  applied  rather  indis- 
criminately to  several  large  owls,  suggested  by 
their  cat-like  eyes  and  feline  habits.  In  the 
United  States,  probably  the  barred  owl  {Symium 
nebulosum)  is  the  one  most  often  so  referred  to. 
See  Owi^ 

CATS,  k&ts,  Jakob  (1577-1660).  The  best  of 
the  southern  Dutch  poets  in  the  Gk>lden  Age  of 
that  literature,  while  it  was  being  illustrated  in 
the  north  by  the  varied  genius  of  Vondel,  Hooft, 
and  Vischer.  His  poetry  is  characteristically 
Dutch  in  being  extremely  prosaic,  commonplace 
in  its  metres,  jejeune  in  language,  monotonous  in 
rhythms,  and  platitudinous  in  morals.  A  Dutch 
critic,  Huet,  has  called  him  bitterly,  "a  personi- 
fied mediocrity,  a  vulgar  and  vulgarizing  spirit," 
somewhat  suggestive  of  the  English  Tupper. 
Cats  was  the  youngest  of  four  children,  and  his 
mother  died  in  his  infancy.  He  was  adopted  by 
an  uncle,  studied  law  in  Leyden,  Orleans,  and 
Paris,  and  began  to  practice  it  at  The  Hague, 
where  he  won  reputation,  but  lost  his  health.  He 
went  to  England,  where  he  found  no  relief,  and 
was  at  last  cured  in  Holland  by  an  alchemist.  In 
]60«>  he  moved  to  Middelburg,  and  presently  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  van  Valkenburg,  whom  he  calls  "a 
fotmdation  for  a  home."  Cats  became  active  in 
civic  life,  and  wrote  his  Emblems  of  Fancy  and 
Love;  Maiden  Duty '  {IQIS) ;  Inward  Strife 
(1620);  Manly  Respectability;  and  Marriage. 
In  1621  he  entered  public  life  as  pensionary  of' 
Middelburg,  became  pensionary  of  Dort  in  1623, 
and  curator  of  the  University  of  Leyden  in  1626. 
In  this  year  appeared  Fidelity,  and  in  1632  Jftr- 
ror  of  the  Old  and  "Sew  Time,  In  1627  Cats 
went  on  an  embassy  to  England,  became  Grand 
Pensionary  of  Holland  in  1638,  and  Keeper  of 
the  Great  Seal  in  1645.  These  offices  he  resigned 
In  1651,  and  after  a  second  embassy  to  England 
returned  to  literary  work,  in  which  for  thirty 
years  he  had  done  little  save  the  Betrothal  Ring 
(1637).  He  now  wrote  Age  and  Country  Life; 
Court  Thoughts;  and  A  Life  of  Eighty-two, 
growing  old  gracefully  and  keeping  a  joy  in  life 
to  the  last.  His  Collected  Works  were  published 
in  Amsterdam  (19  vols.,  1790-1800)  and  Zwolle 
(1856-62). 

CAT'S-EYE.  A  semi-transparent  mineral 
which,  when  cut  with  a  convex  face  {en  co- 
hoehcn),  shows  a  chatoyant  effect.  The  name 
has  been  given  to  a  greenish  variety  of  chryso- 
beryl  from  CJeylon,  where  the  Singhalese  often 
earve  it  to  resemble  a  monkey's  face,  taking 
advantage  of  the  varying  lights  and  colors  of 
the  stone  to  secure  a  grotesque  likeness  to  that 
animal.  Amonff  the  Hindus  the  cat's-eye  was 
ciedited  with  toe  power  of  preserving  and  in- 
creasing its  owner's  wealth.  The  name  cat's- 
eye  was  suggested  by  the  peculiar  play  of  light 
called  chatoyaney,  which  is  due  to  the  internal 
•triationa  of  the  eompoeite  crystals  of  which  the 


mineral  consists.  The  name  is  also  given  to  a» 
opalescent  variety  of  quartz,  especially  when 
similarly  cut,  the  effect  in  which  is  said  to  be- 
due  to  the  fibres  of  asbestos  or  actinolite.  A 
tiger-eye  variety  from  the  Orange  River  of  South 
Africa  is  an  altered  crocidolite  in  which  the 
fibrous  iron  silicate  has  been  replaced  by  a  de- 
position of  chalcedonic  quartz  on  the  fibres. 

CATSnCTTiTi.  A  village  and  county-seat  of 
Greene  County,  N.  Y.,  34  miles  south  of  Albany,, 
on  the  Hudson  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Catskill 
Creek,  and  on  the  West  Shore  Railroad  (Map: 
New  York,  G  3).  It  has  commimication  by 
ferry  with  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  ia 
connected  by  steamboat  lines  with  New  York 
and  Albanv,  and  is  the  starting-point  of  the 
Catskill  Mountain  Railroad.  The  village,  fre- 
quented as  a  summer  resort,  though  important 
rather  as  the  point  of  departure  for  the  more 
popular  mountain  resorts,  has  a  court-house^ 
opera-house,  free  academy,  and  public  library.  It 
manufactures  woolens,  hosiery,  paper,  bricks,  etc. 
Catskill  was  settled  about  1680  by  Derrick  Ten- 
nis Van  Vechten.  Population,  in  1890,  4920;. 
in  1900,  5484. 

GATSXHiL  OBOUP.  A  series  of  sandstones 
and  shales  of  Upper  Devonian  age  exposed  along 
the  western  slopes  of  the  northern  Appalachian 
Mountains  and  named  from  the  Catskill  Moun- 
tains of  New  York,  where  they  were  first  studied. 
The  series  was  formerly  supposed  to  constitute  & 
distinct  geological  group  overlying  the  Chemimg 
group,  but  careful  investigation  has  shown  that 
the  rocks  of  the  Catskill  formation  are  shallow- 
water  deposits  formed  along  the  shore-lines  of 
the  northeast  bay  of  the  interior  Devonian  sea 
during  periods  while  the  normal  marine  sedi- 
ments of  the  Hamilton,  Portage,  and  Chemune 
groups  w^re  being  laid  down  in  the  open  and 
deeper  waters  that  filled  the  western  parts  of  the 
same  bay.  The  name  'Catskill  formation,'  then,, 
signifies  a  local  littoral  development  or  facies  of 
the  normal  Upper  Devonian  formations,  and  aa 
such  it  has  no  place  in  the  geological  time-scale. 
These  Catskill  conditions  and  sediments  began  in 
the  Devonian  of  the  eastern  border  of  the  basin 
at  an  earlier  period  than  they  did  in  the  central 
and  western  portions,  for  the  shoaling  of  the 
Devonian  sea  progressed  from  east  to  west.  Be- 
cause of  this  the  Lower  Catskill  deposits  of 
the  Catskill  Mountain  region  are  of  Hamilton 
age,  the  middle  Catskill  of  the  eastern  border 
and  the  Catskill  of  the  east-central  part  of  New 
York  State  are  of  Portage  age  and  known  as  the 
Oneonta  formation,  while  the  Upper  Catskill  of 
the  eastern  border  and  the  Catskill  rocks  of  the 
central  part  of  the  State  are  of  C^hemung  age. 

The  rocks  of  the  Catskill  formation  consist  of 
shale  and  sandstone,  with  the  latter  often  grad- 
ing into  coarse  conglomerates,  and  their  pre- 
dominant colors  are  red,  bro>vn,  greenish,  and 
steel-gray.  The  sandstone,  especially  that  of 
steel-gray  color,  often  splits  readily  into  thin 
horizontal  layers  and  is  then  quarried  for  flag- 
stone. The  entire  output  of  flagstone  known  aa 
'Hudson  River  bluestone'  is  obtained  from  the 
Catskill  formation  of  Ulster,  Delaware,  and 
Greene  coimties,  N.  Y.  As  a  rule  the  Cats- 
kill  rocks  are  poor  in  fossil  remains.  Those 
most  commonly  found  are  the  remains  of  land 
plants  such  as  ferns,  lepidodendrons,  and  trunka 
of  coniferous  trees.    The  most  noteworthy  fossil 
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from  this  formation  is  a  gigantic  arthropod, 
Styionurus  (q.v.),  an  ally  of  the  horseshoe  crab 
(Liraulus),  wnich  attained  a  length  of  five  feet. 
Fragments,  consisting  of  the  dermal  plates, 
spines,  and  teeth,  of  heavily  armored  fishes  of 
the  genera  Bothriolepis,  Coccosteus,  and  Holopty- 
chius,  which  lived  in  the  brackish  and  fresh 
waters  of  the  coastal  swamps,  are  found  in  cer- 
tain red  beds.  A  fresh- water  clam,  Amnigenia, 
is  found  in  sandy  shales  of  the  Oneonta  forma- 
tion and  occasional  water- worn  shells  of  msLrine 
mollusks  and  brachiopods  occur  in  the  lower 
l)eds  of  the  Catskill  Mountain  region. 

The  Catskill  sediments  are  approximately  4500 
feet  thick  in  the  Catskill  Mountains;  they  have 
their  greatest  development,  with  a  thickness  of 
7500  feet,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mauch  Chimk,  Pa., 
and  from  that  region  southward  the  formation 
diminishes  in  thickness  until  it  disappears  in 
Virginia.  The  formation  is  overlaid  by  the 
Pocono  sandstones  and  conglomerates  of  similar 
origin,  but  of  later  (Carboniferous)  age.  The 
elevation  of  the  continents  that  occurred  toward 
the  close  of  Devonian  time  was  accompanied  in 
Great  Britain  by  the  formation  of  very  similar 
sediments  there  known  as  the  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
made  famous  by  the  writings  of  Hugh  Miller. 
This  Old  Red  Sandstone  bears  to  the  norfnal 
marine  Devonian  of  Great  Britain  the  same  rela- 
tion as  does  the  Catskill  formation  to  the  marine 
Devonian  of  eastern  North  America,  and  the  sim- 
ilarity is  still  further  marked  in  the  identical 
physical  characteristics  of  the  rocks  and  the 
close  resemblance  of  their  contained  fossil  re- 
mains. See  Devonian  System;  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone; Stylonubus. 

CATSKILL  H0XTNTAIK8.  A  section  of 
the  Appalachian  Mountain  system,  lying  to  the 
west  of  the  Hudson  River,  and  mainly  confined 
to  Greene  and  Ulster  counties,  N.  Y.  They 
cover  an  area  about  50  miles  long,  north  and 
south,  and  30  miles  brood,  east  and  west  (Map: 
New  York,  P  3).  They  are  of  old  geological 
formation,  their  sides  consisting  of  the  sand- 
stones and  shales  of  the  Catskill  group  of  the 
Devonian  system.  The  main  line  of  elevations, 
which  begins  about  8  miles  west  of  the  Hudson 
River,  extends  nearly  north  and  south  for  a  dis- 
tance of  12  miles  and  sends  off  several  spurs  to 
the  west.  Unlike  the  southern  ranges  of  the  Ap- 
palachians, the  Catskill  s  are  not  formed  by  par- 
allel groups  of  mountains,  each  peak  being  more 
or  less  isolated  from  the  neighboring  summits. 
The  slopes  on  the  eastern  side  are  precipitous, 
but  toward  the  west  there  is  a  ^adual  decline 
to  the  level  of  the  bordering  highlands.  The 
highest  elevations  are  Moimtain  Slide,  4250  feet; 
Hunter  Mountain,  4025  feet;  Black  Dome,  4004 
feet;  and  Panther  Mountain,  3800  feet.  Deep 
gorges,  locally  known  as  'cloves,'  have  been  eroded 
by  the  branches  of  the  Schoharie  and  Esopus 
creeks,  and  there  are  many  cascades  along  their 
courses.  Railroads  cross  the  region,  {giving  ac- 
cess to  all  sections.  The  beautiful  views,  fine 
summer  and  autumnal  climate,  and  high  alti- 
tude, make  the  region  very  popular  as  a  summer 
resort.  The  mountains  are,  for  the  most  part, 
covered  with  thick  forests  of  oak,  hickory,  ash, 
maple,  beech,  pine,  etc. 

CATSKIK'S  GABLANDy  or  The  Wander- 
ing Young  Gentlewoman.  An  old  English 
()allad.     It  deals  with  the  distress  and  restora* 


tion  to  happiness  of  a  scullery  maid,  whose 
%\Tetchedness  is  so  great  that  she  is  obliged  to 
clothe  herself  in  catskins.  It  is  really  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  form  of  Cinderella. 

CAT-SNAKE.  The  English  name  of  a  venom- 
ous opisthoglyph  serpent  {Tarbophia  vivax)  of 
southeastern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  remark- 
able for  several  peculiarities  of  structure.  It  is 
small,  dull-colored,  and  sluggish,  and  has  grooved 
poison-fangs  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  upper 
jaw.  There  are  also  long,  recurved  teeth  in  the 
lower  jaw,  which  assist  it  in  holding  its  prey 
(mainly  lizards),  while  it  chews  at  it  unUl  the 
venom  stupefies  the  victim.  See  Opisthooltfha. 

CAT'S-TAIL  GBASa     See  Timothy  Gbass. 

CAT'S-TAIL  BBBD.    See  Typha, 

CATTABOy  kat'tft-ra  (Slav.  Kotor).  A  sea- 
port of  the  Austrian  Crownland  of  Dalmatia, 
situated  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Cattaro,  close 
to  the  Montenegrin  frontier,  and  about  36  miles 
east-southeast  of  Ragusa  (Map:  Austria,  F  6). 
It  is  strongly  fortified,  being  protected  on  the 
gulf  side  by  powerful  batteries  and  on  the  land 
side  by  the  almost  inaccessible  Fort  San  Giovan- 
ni, standing  on  a  precipitous  rock  almost  1000 
feet  above  the  town,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  series  of  defensive  works.  Its  princip»al 
trade  is  with  Montenegro,  with  whose  capital  it 
is  connected  by  a  highway.  Population,  in  1890» 
5400;  in  1900,  6700.  Cattaro,  which  was  at  one 
time  a  Roman  colony  under  the  name  of  Ascri- 
vium,  came  in  1420  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Republic  of  Venice.  In  1797  it  passed  to  Aus- 
tria, and  in  1805  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  but 
was  restored  to  Austria  in  1814. 

CATTABO,  Gulp  of,  or  Bocghe  di  Cattaro. 
An  inlet  of  the  Adriatic,  near  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Dalmatian  coast,  in  latitude  42"* 
27'  N.  (Map:  Austria,  F  5).  It  consists  of  three 
basins  connected  by  straits  of  about  half  a  mile 
in  breadth.  The  outer  entrance  is  only  a  mile 
and  a  half  wide,  and  the  total  length  of  the  gulf 
is  about  18  miles.  Mountains  protect  it  from 
all  winds,  and  it  has  sufiicient  depth  to  make  it 
an  excellent  harbor.    The  scenery  is  magnificent. 

CAlYTEaAT,  or  KATTEGAT  (ane.  Lat. 
Sinus  Codanua),  The.  The  strait  or  sound  sepa- 
rating the  east  coast  of  Jutland,  Denmark,  from 
the  west  coast  of  Sweden,  and,  by  joining  the 
Skagerrak  on  the  west  and  the  Little  and  Great 
Belts  and  the  Sound  on  the  east>  forming  the 
middle  link  in  the  chain  of  waters  connecting  the 
Baltic  with  the  North  Sea  (Map:  Denmaric, 
E  2).  It  is  about  150  miles  long,  and  has  a 
greatest  width  of  about  90  miles.  Its  depths 
are  very  unequal,  varying  in  the  deepest  portions 
in  the  western  part  from  40  to  65  feet,  and  in 
the  eastern  part  from  100  to  200  feet.  It  offers 
dangers  to  navigation  on  account  of  its  numer- 
ous shoals  and  the  frequency  of  stormy  winds. 
Its  principal  islands  are  LftsO,  at  the  north,  An- 
holt,  near  the  middle,  and  Samsd,  at  the  south. 
The  eastern  shores  are  steep  and  rocky,  but  those 
on  the  west  are  low. 

CATTELI/,  James  McKken  (I860—).  An 
American  psychologist,  bom  at  Easton,  Pa.  He 
graduated  at  Lafayette  Oollege  in  1880,  and  at 
the  University  of  Leipzig  in  1886,  and  was  a 
lecturer  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  1888. 
From  1888  to  1891  he  yras  professor  of  psychol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  Bmnsylvania,  from 
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1891  to  1896  professor  of  experimental  psychol- 
ogy at  Columbia  University,  and  in  1896  was 
appointed  professor  of  psychology  in  the  latter 
institution.  He  is  a  member  of  many  learned 
societies  at  home  and  abroad,  and  edits  Science 
and  The  Popular  Science  Monthly, 

CATTEIX,  William  Cassidy  (1827-98).  An 
American  Presbyterian  divine  and  educator.  He 
Mas  bom  at  Salem,  N.  J.,  August  30,  1827; 
graduated  at  Princeton  College  (1848)  and  at 
the  theological  seminary  (1852)  ;  >yas  professor 
of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Lafayette  College,  Pa., 
1855-60,  and  president  from  1863  to  1883.  His 
presidency  evinced  executive  ability  of  a  high 
order.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Min- 
isterial Relief  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  from 
1883  until  his  death,  in  Philadelphia,  February 
11,  1898. 

CATTBBMOIiB,  Gbobge  (1800-68).  An 
English  water-color  painter,  bom  at  Dickie- 
borough,  Norfolk.  He  first  exhibited  at  the 
Academy  in  1819.  His  pictures,  which  embrace 
a  wide  range  of  subjects,  are  remarkable  for 
their  striking  originality  of  conception,  vig- 
orous execution,  and  fine  color  and  tone.  One 
of  his  best -known  and  greatest  pictures  is 
•'Luther  at  the  Diet  of  Spires,"  containing  thiriy- 
three  portraits  of  the  principal  characters,  copied 
from  the  authentic  originals  by  the  old  mas- 
ters. He  also  designed  the  engravings  for  his 
brother's  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  (1841-45), 
and  illustrated  many  scenes  in  Scott's  novels 
and  in  Shakespeare.  His  later  works  were  chief- 
}j  oil  paintings.  Among  his  intimate  friends 
were  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Macready,  Douglas 
Jerrold,  Landseer,  Browning,  Macaulay,  and  Dia- 
ra^L 

CAT-THYME,  tim.    See  Gebmandeb. 

CATTTI,  or  CHATTI,  kftt'tl  (Lat.,  from 
Celtic,  connected,  probably  as  an  original  totem- 
name,  with  O.  Ir.  oat,  Welsh  cath.  Com.  cath, 
cat).  A  German  people,  included  by  Caesar  \m- 
der  the  name  Suevi  (q.v.).  Who  inhabited  a  coun- 
try included  in  the  present  Hesse  and  the  Prus- 
sian Province  of  Hesse-Nassau.  The  southwest- 
em  part  of  their  territory,  around  Mattiacum, 
was  conquered  by  the  Romans  under  Drusus. 
Tbe  Catti  took  part  in  the  general  rising  of  the 
(Germans  under  Arminius  (Hermann).  Tacitus 
praises  them  as  excellent  foot-soldiers.  During 
the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurellus,  in  Uie  end  of  the 
Second  Century,  they  made  incursions  into  Ro- 
nsan  Germany  and  Rhsetia.  Caracalla  failed  in 
an  expedition  against  them  and  the  Alemanni  in 
tbe  Third  Century.  About  the  middle  of  that 
century  their  name  began  to  give  place  to  that 
of  the  Franks  (q.v.),  and  is  last  mentioned  by 
Claudian  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Fourth  Cen- 
tury. 

CATTIiE  (OF.  catel,  from  Med.  Lat.  captale, 
capitate,  goods,  property,  from  Lat.  capitalis, 
important,  relating  to  the  head,  from  caput, 
head).  The  term  cattle  in  its  broadest  signifi- 
cance includes  not  only  homed  animals,  but 
horses,  sheep,  and  nearly  all  kinds  of  domestic 
animals.  In  a  more  restricted  and  commonly 
accepted  sense  it  is  applied  to  the  various 
breeds  of  meat  or  bovine  animals  belonging  to 
tbe  species  Bos  taurus^  including  the  domestic 
ox,  steer,  and  cow.  Cattle  seem  to  have  been 
almost  the  first  animals  domesticated  by  man  in 
vou  IV.— aa. 


the  early  period  of  the  world*s  history,  and  also 
the  most  valuable  and  necessary  to  his  highest 
welfare  in  all  ages  and  stages  of  civilization 
since  that  time.  The  original  wild  type  from 
which  the  various  breeds  of  domestic  cattle  are 
descended  is  not  well  known.  Through  ancient 
sculptures  and  other  records  cattle  can  be  traced 
back  at  least  4000  years,  and  the  earliest  evi- 
dences indicate  that  animals  of  different  types 
were  then  known.  (See  Buffalo.)  Variations 
evidently  began  at  an  early  period,  although  no 
very  high  degree  of  development  was  effected  by 
the  ancients.  Within  the  last  two  centuries  espe- 
cially, much  attention  has  been  paid  to  selecting 
and  breeding  cattle  adapted  to  special  conditions 
and  purposes,  and  to  developing  the  beef  and 
milk  producing  qualities.  It  is  stated  that  there 
are  now  in  various  parts  of  the  world  over 
one  hundred  distinct  breeds  of  cattle.  The  prin- 
cipal and  most  valuable  breeds  of  America  nave 
been  derived  from  Great  Britain  and  other  por- 
tions of  northwestern  Europe.  They  are  thought 
to  have  had  a  common  origin  in  the  wild  cattle 
which  existed  in  the  ancient  forests  of  Europe, 
of  which  Julius  Cssar,  Pliny,  and  others  wrote 
nearly  two  thousand  years  ago.  The  wild  ox, 
whatever  its  origin,  seems  to  have  been  formerly 
an  inhabitant  of  many  forest  districts  of  Great 
Britain.  The  wild  Chillingham  cattle,  which 
have  been  preserved  for  many  generations  in 
Chillingham  Park,  are  the  nearest  representa^ 
tives  of  these  cattle  extant.  The  most  important 
results  of  man's  agency  in  improving  cattle  by 
breeding,  care,  and  management  have  been  a 
tendency  of  the  animals  to  mature  at  an  earlier 
age,  and  readily  to  lay  on  flesh  and  fat,  and  an 
increase  of  the  milk-production  far  beyond  the 
needs  of  the  calf,  and  prolongation  of  the  natural 
period  of  milk-flow.  At  the  present  time  the 
various  recognized  breeds  of  domestic  cattle  may 
be  classified  in  a  general  way  as  beef  cattle  and 
dairy  cattle. 

Beef  Cattle.  The  principal  breeds  of  beef 
cattle  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
are  the  Shorthorn,  Hereford,  Galloway,  Devon, 
and  Aberdeen- Angus.  These  breeds  all  originated 
in  Great  Britain,  and  for  the  most  part  took 
their  names  from  the  county  or  district  whence 
they  came.  Alvord  says:  "The  cattle  which  have 
been  most  famous  as  a  breed  in  England  and 
America,  which  have  received  the  longest  and 
closest  attention  of  breeders  and  improvers, 
which  have  commanded  prices,  singly  and  in 
herds,  far  above  all  others,  and  which 'have 
made  the  greatest  impression  upon  the  live  stock 
of  both  countries  during  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
are  the  Shorthorns  or  Durhams."  The  name 
Shorthorns  was  probably  given  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  rival  race  of  Blackwell's  Long- 
horns,  which  they  soon  surpassed.  They  are  red 
and  white  cattle,  the  colors  being  variously 
blended  and  often  roan,  rectangular  in  outline 
and  having  horns  of  moderate  length.  They  are 
notable  for  early  maturity,  beauty  of  form,  quick 
fattening  qualities,  and  minimum  amount  of 
waste  in  slaughtering.  Although  unsurpassed 
as  beef  cattle,  many  of  the  cows  are  good  milkers, 
the  best  of  any  of  the  strictly  beef  breeds.  The 
HerefordSf  originated  in  the  county  of  Hereford, 
may  be  described  as  red  with  white  on  face, 
chest,  belly,  feet,  and  over  the  tops  of  the  shoul- 
ders. They  are  close  rivals  or  the  equals  of 
Shorthorns  as  beef  cattle.     They   are  inferior 
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dairy  cattle,  many  giving  scarcely  enough  milk 
to  raise  a  calf.  The  Galloioaya  are  jet-black 
and  hornless,  strongly  built  and  rather  low  in 
stature.  They  are  hardy  in  constitution  and 
much  esteemed  for  beef,  but  very  poor  dairy 
cattle.  The  Aberdeen- Angus  are  also  hornless 
and  black,  and  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  the 
Galloways,  but  are  longer  legged,  larger,  and 
looser  built.  The  cows  are  better  milkers. 
The*  Devons  are  an  exceedingly  symmetrical, 
beautiful  race,  originated  in  North  and 
South  Devonshire.  They  are  of  a  rich  red 
color,  and  although  the  bulls  and  cows  are 
rather  small,  the  oxen  grow  to  great  size.  The 
Devon  oxen  have  long  been  prized  as  work  ani- 
mals. In  regard  to  the  relative  merits  of  the 
different  beef  breeds  no  general  conclusion  can 
be  safely  stated.  It  is  largely  a  question  of 
individuality  and  the  conditions  to  be  met. 
There  are  good  and  bad  examples  of  the  beef 
type  among  all  the  breeds,  and  it  is  more  impor- 
tant that  the  animal  should  approach  the  beef 
type  in  conformation  and  development,  and  be 
BO  bred  as  to  fatten  readily  and  slaughter  to 
good  advantage,  than  that  he  should  fc^lone  to 
any  particular  breed.  .  But  as  between  beef 
breeds  and  dairy  breeds  or  natives,  there  is 
a  distinct  advantage  in  favor  of  the  former, 
which  is  due  mainly  to  their  marked  superiority 
in  yielding  a  large  percentage  of  dressed  weight 
on  slaughtering,  more  advantageous  deposition 
of  the  fat  in  the  carcass,  thicker  and  better 
marbled  cuts  of  beef,  and  to  what  experts  dis- 
cern as  'quality.'  The  beef  animal  has  been 
specifically  designed  for  the  most  favorable  pro- 
duction of  the  best  meat,  and  while  there  are 
many  cows  which  combine  milk  and  beef  produc- 
tion to  a  profitable  degree,  a  good  carcass  of 
beef  from  a  steer  of  a  pronounced  dairy  type  or 
breed  is  rarely  seen.  The  beef  type  oi  animals 
is  rectangular  in.  outline,  low,  broad,  deep, 
smooth,  and  even — no  wedge-shape  or  sharp  pro- 
truding spinal  column  is  wanted  for  the  block. 
According  to  Curtis,  "Broad,  well-covered  backs 
and  ribs  are  absolutely  necessary  to  a  good  car- 
cass of  beef,  and  no  other  excellences  will  com- 
pensate for  the  lack  of  this  essential.  It  is 
necessary  to  both  breed  and  feed  for  thickness 
in  these  parts.  And  mere  thickness  and  sub- 
stance here  is  not  all.  Animals  that  are  soft 
and  patchy,  or  hard  and  rolled  on  the  back,  are 
sure  to  give  defective  and  objectionable  car- 
casses, even  though  they  are  thick,  and  they 
also  cut  up  with  correspondingly  greater  waste." 
A  marked  and  important  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  profitable  type  of  cattle  within  compara- 
tively recent  years.  The  present  demand  is  for 
quality  and  finish  rather  than  size.  The  heavy, 
inordinately  fat  or  rough  and  patchy  bullock  has 
passed  away  under  the  demand  for  early  matu- 
rity and  plump,  sappy  carcasses  of  medium 
weight  and  minimum  offal  and  waste.  The  mod- 
em type  makes  beef  at  decidedly  more  profit  and 
economy  to  both  the  producer  and  the  butcher, 
and  furnishes  the  consumer  a  far  superior 
article. 

Daiby  Cattle.  In  no  line  of  improvement  of 
live  stock  have  more  remarkable  results  been 
attained  than  in  the  case  of  the  dairy  cow.  This 
improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  earliness  of 
maturity,  the  length  of  the  milking  period,  the 
quantity  and  richness  of  the  milk  produced,  and 
the  general  economy  of  production.    In  the  mod- 


ern dairy  cow  the  tendency  to  lay  on  flesh,  so 
highly  developed  in  beef  animals,  has  been  large- 
ly eliminated,  and  in  its  place  the  ability  to 
convert  economically  the  food  eaten  into  milk 
has  been  cultivated  in  a  high  degree.  Continued 
breeding  to  a  special  purpose  has  changed  the 
former  short  milking  period,  limited  almost  to 
the  pasture  sea^n,  to  a  comparatively  even  flow 
of  milk  during  ten  or  eleven  months  of  every 
year.  A  cow  Uiat  does  not  average  six  or  seven 
quarts  of  milk  a  day  for  300  days  in  the  year, 
aggregating  4000  pounds,  is  not  considered  very 
profitable.  There  are  many  herds  having  an 
average  yearly  production  of  5000  pounds  per 
cow,  and  single  animals  are  numerous  which  give 
ten  or  twelve  times  their  own  weight  in  milk 
during  a  year.  Quality  has  been  so  improved 
that  the  milk  of  many  a  cow  will  make  as  much 
butter  in  a  week  as  did  that  of  three  or  four 
average  cows  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
The  points  observed  in  judging  dairy  cows  are 
shown  in  the  accompanymg  illustration,  taken 
from  a  publication  of  the  XJnited  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 


DIAGBAlf  OF  cow  BBOWIKO 
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Different  scales  of  points  have  been  adopted  by 
the  various  breeders^  associations. 

The  breeds  of  dairy  cattle  most  common  in  the 
United  States  and  England  at  the  present  time 
are  Ayrshire,  Holstein,  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Red 
Poll,  and  Shorthorns.  The  Ayrahires,  named  for 
the  county  of  that  name  in  the  southwest  of 
Scotland,  are  medium-sized  cows,  short-legged, 
fine-boned,  and  very  active.  The  general  form 
is  the  wedge  shape,  regarded  as  typical  of  cows 
of  dairy  excellence,  and  good  specimens  are  thin 
when  in  milk.  The  prevailing  color  is  red  and 
white,  in  spots  variously  proportioned,  but  not 
mixed.  The  cows  are  large  and  persistent 
milkers,  but  the  milk  is  not  particularly  rich, 
and  the  fat-globules  are  small,  which  causes 
the  cream  to  rise  slowly.  An  avenwe  yield  of 
6500  pounds  of  milk  a  year  per  cow  for  a  work- 
ing herd  is  often  realized.  One  noted  herd  has 
an  average  for  nineteen  years  of  over  6400 
pounds  per  cow,  and  individuals  produce  10,000 
and  even  12,000  pounds  a  3rear.  Butter  records 
are  not  numerous,  but  herds  average  300  to  400 
pounds  a  year,  and  there  are  individual  records 
of  as  high' as  600  pounds. 

The  Jersey  and  Chtemsey  breeds  were  both 
originated  in  the  Channel  Islands,  but  in  the 
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1.AYRE8HIRE  COW,  "Red  Rose"  No.  5566. 

2.  HOL8TEIN-FRI8IAN  COW,  "Jamaica,"  No.  1336. 

3.  JERSEY  COW,  Modern  type. 


4.  SHORT-HORN   COW,  "  KKty  Clay,"  4th 

5.  BROWN  SWISS  COW,  "  Brienxl,"  No,   ' 

6.  GUERNSEY  BULL,  Modern  type. 
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development  of  the  latter  more  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  parent  stock  of  Normandy  have 
been  retained.  They  were  both  formerly  called 
Aldemeys.  The  Guemsevs  are  rather  larger 
than  the  Jerseys,  stronger  boned,  and  are  claimed 
to  be  hardier.  They  are  light  in  color,  with 
darker  shades  approaching  brown,  and  have  a 
yellow  skin.  The  milk  of  Doth  breeds  is  unusu- 
ally rich  in  fat,  the  fat-globules  being  large  and 
separating  readily  in  creaming.  The  Guernseys 
are  liberal  milkers.  At  home  the  average  cow  is 
expected  to  produce  5000  pounds  of  milk  and  300 
pounds  of  butter  a  year  without  high  feeding. 
In  the  United  States  they  are  usually  fed  higher, 
and  respond  accordingly.  There  are  records  of 
several  herds  which  have  averaged  over  6000 
pounds  of  milk  and  350  pounds  of  butter  a  year. 
Individual  cows  have  produced  10,000,  and  nearly 
13,000  pounds,  of  milk,  and  500  to  700  pounds 
of  butter  a  year.  The  Jeraeya  are  the  smallest 
of  the  better  dairy  breeds,  though  in  the  United 
States  they  have  been  considerably  increased  in 
size.  The  color  varies  from  cream  to  various 
shades  of  fawn,  tan,  and  mouse-color,  dark  brown 


■KUIiI«  ASD  TEETH  OF  THE  COW. 

Dentition  of  a  yonn^^  Jersey  cow.  ehowlns  the  small  in- 
cieors  and  caninee  crowded  in  the  extremity  of  the  lower 
Jaw  (none  in  the  upper  Jaw),  and  the  great  grinders  (molars 
and  premolars). 

and  even  black.  They  have  beautiful  heads,  with 
intelligent  faces,  and  rather  small,  close  horns. 
The  b<Siy  is  well  rounded,  with  capacity  for  food 
and  breeding,  and  the  udder  is  of  good  size,  with 
highly  developed  milk-veins.  They  are  irregular 
in  outline  and  thin  in  flesh.  Like  the  Guernseys, 
they  are  not  large,  but  persistent  milkers,  and 
their  milk  is  the  richest  of  any  breed.  For  many 
years  they  have  been  bred  especially  for  butter- 
production,  although  American  breeders  have 
striven  with  considerable  success  to  increase  the 
milk-yield  without  diminishing  the  quality.  Good 
herds*  produce  from  3500  to  4500  pounds  of  njilk 
a  year,  and  several  herd  records  show  averages  of 
0000  and  7000  pounds  per  cow.  Single  cows  pro- 
duce 1000,  1200  pounds  of  butter,  and  even  more. 
There  are  numerous  records  of  25  to  30  pounds 
of  butter  a  week,  and  individual  records  run  all 


the  way  from  600  to  800,  and  even  1000  pounds 
of  butter  in  a  year.  Jerseys  are  heavy  feeders, 
and  as  a  rule  will  bear  high  feeding  and  forcing 
for  long  periods  unusually  well.  Brown  Bessie, 
the  famous  champion  butter  cow  of  the  Chicago 
World's  Fair  dairy  test,  averaged  over  40  pounds 
of  milk  a  day  for  five  months,  and  made  3  pounds 
of  butter  a  day  several  times.  The  Eolsteina, 
or  Holstein-Friesians,  of  north  Holland  and 
Friesland,  are  black  and  white,  irregularly 
marked,  but  not  mixed,  large  in  frame,  strong, 
and  usually  in  good  flesh.  Their  legs  are  long 
and  rather  small,  and  the  udder  is  often  of  ex- 
traordinary size,  in  conformity  with  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  breed  for  enormous  milk-production. 
It  is  not  unusual  for  a  cow  to  give  more  than 
her  own  weight  in  milk  every  month  for  ten  or 
twelve  consecutive  months,  and  there  are  numer- 
ous instances  of  yields  of  100  pounds  or  more  a 
day,  and  20,000  to  30,000  poimds  a  year,  al- 
though 40  to  GO  pounds  a  day,  or  7500  to  8000 
pounds  a  year,  is  considered  an  average.  But 
the  milk  is  usually  relatively  poor  in  fat  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  other  breeds,  and  does  not 
always  come  up  to*  the  State  or  municipal 
standards  in  this  respect.  The  fat-globules  are 
quite  small  and  the  cream  does  not  rise  readily 
on  setting.  There  are  some  families  of  Holsteins, 
however,  which  give  milk' of  fully  average  rich- 
ness and  are  profitable  butter-producers. 

The  Red  Polls  are  a  comparatively  new  breed, 
resembling  the  Devons,  hornless,  and  inclined  to 
the  beef  form.  They  are  only  fair  dairy  cattle, 
being  in  the  class  of  breeds  which  aim  to  serve 
the  dual  purpose  of  milk  and  beef  production. 
The  Shorthorns,  described  above  as  beef  cattle, 
although  a  typical  beef  breed,  are  to  some  extent 
dual-purpose  animals,  and  some  families  have 
been  notable  for  milk-production.  In  the  best 
milking  strains  the  cows  are  rather  more  'rangy* 
and  angular  in  outline  than  the  beef  types,  with 
large,  hairy  udders.  The  Shorthorns  made  a 
surprisingly  good  showing  in  the  World's  Fair 
breed  test  (1893),  and  records  of  several  herds 
in  the  United  States  show  a  milking  period  of 
275  days  and  an  average  production  of  6500 
pounds  of  milk. 

Formerly  certain  dairy  breeds  were  considered 
especially  adapted  to  cheese-making,  and  others 
to  butter-making,  and  the  two  qualities  were 
supposed  to  be  to  a  certain  extent  incompatible. 
The  agricultural  experiment  stations  have 
shown,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  case,  but 
that  the  value  of  milk  for  cheese-making  as  well 
as  for  butter-making  is  measured  by  its  fat 
content.  The  richness  of  the  milk  in  fat  is  to 
some  extent  a  breed  characteristic,  although 
within  the  breed  the  variations  in  this  respect 
are  quite  wide  in  the  case  of  different  cows.  The 
following  averages  of  a  large  number  of  analyses 
of  milk  from  cows  of  different  breeds  are  some- 
thing of  an  indication  of  the  composition: 


Composition  of  Milk  of  Diffebent  Breeds 


BREED 

Water 

Total  soUds 

Fat 

Cajsein  and 
albumin 

MUk-euffar 

Ash 

Ayrshire 

Percent. 

86.93 
87.62 
86.39 
84.60 
87.20 

Per  cent. 

13.07 
12.38 
14.61 
16.40 
12.80 

Per  cent. 

8.58 
3.46 
6.12 
6.61 
8.47 

Per  cent. 

8.42 
8.39 
8.61 
8.91 
8.21 

Per  cent. 

6.48 
4.84 
6.11 
6.16 
6.48 

Per  cent. 
0.64 

Holftteln 

0.74 

Guemeey  

0  75 

Jersey 

0.74 

Shorthorn ••... 

0  69 
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Attempts  to  determine  by  experiment  which 
is  the  best  dairy  breed  have  not  been  entirely 
satisfactory  or  convincing,  on  account  of  the 
large  nimiber  of  factors  which  have  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  determining  this,  aside  from  the 
yield  and  composition  of  the  milk,  such  as 
hardiness,  constitution,  adaptability  to  given 
conditions,  feed  requirements  and  economy,  ulti- 
mate value  for  beef,  etc.  The  results  are  chiefly 
of  interest  as  showing  what  the  diflferent  dairy 
breeds  have  done  under  uniform  conditions.  The 
experiment  stations  in  Maine,  New  Jersey,  and 
New  York  have  made  the  most  extensive  breed 
tests  of  any  in  the  United  States,  and  the  results 
have  been  compiled  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Woll  as  fol- 
lows : 


however,  comprise  only  a  very  small  fraction  of 
the  dairy  cows  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  larger  part  of  the  cows  are  grades,  i.e. 
crosses  of  natives  or  ordinary  cows  with  pure 
breeds.  Among  these  arc  many  excellent  ani- 
mals, rivaling  the  thoroughbreds  in  amount  and 
economy  of  milk-production.  Much  attention  is 
now  being  given  by  dairymen  to  testing  the  in- 
dividual cows  of  their  herds,  determining  which 
are  the  most  profitable  ones,  and  gradually 
eliminating  the  inferior  ones.  In  this  way  an 
improvement  of  the  ordinary  stock  is  going  on 
which,  in  some  sections,  has  already  raised  the 
cows  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence  and  will 
ultimately  result  in  a  much  higher  standard  for 
good  dairy  cows. 


C0MPARI8OK8  or  Brkkdb  or  Ck>w8  at  Amkbicah  Expsbimbnt  Stations 


Ck>w8 
indnded 

Lactation 
periods 

lactation  period 

Ayerage 

fat  content 

of  milk 

Average  cost  of 

Milk 

Butter 
fat 

Food 

eaten 

per  day 

Produc- 
ing 100 
pounds 
of  milk 

Produo- 

ingl 

pound  at 

fat 

Avrshlra 

Number 

10 
8 
8 
•    9 
9 
4 

Number 

20 
6 

10 
10 

18 
5 

Pounds 

6.909 
8.984 
6.210 
8.215 
5.579 
8.696 

Pounds 

248.5 
188.3 
822.9 
282.0 
801.1 
345.4 

Per  cent. 

8.60 
4.60 
5.20 
8.43 
5.40 
8.97 

Cents 

14.6 
10.3 
18.6 
17.2 
13.9 
14.3 

Cents 

78.6 
94.0 
82.8 
74.7 
•4.7 
78.7 

Cents 
21.5 

DeTon 

20.5 

OueniBey 

Holateln-Frieeiaii 

Jersey 

15.8 
21.5 
17.4 

filiorthom 

19.4 

Total 

43 

68 

1        

The  Chicago  World's  Fair  breed  test  was  the 
most  famous  test  of  its  kind  ever  conducted.  Al- 
though open  to  all  breeds,  only  the  Guernsey, 
Jersey,  and  Shorthorn  breeders'  associations  en- 
tered the  competition,  and  they  selected  the  best 
cows  of  their  respective  breeds  to  be  found.  The 
results  of  the  butter  and  cheese  tests  with  these 
three  breeds  are  summarized  as  follows: 


The  following  books  treat  of  the  history, 
breeds,  and  management  of  cattle:  Sanders,  Tht 
Breeds  of  Live  Stock  (Chicago,  1887);  G.  W. 
Curtis,  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Stoine  (New 
York,  1893)  ;  Wallace,  Farm  Live  Stock  of  Oreat 
Britain  (Edinburgh,  1889) ;  Flint,  American 
Farmer  (Hartford,  Conn.,  1884) ;  Alvord, 
''Breeds  of  Dairy  Cattle,"  in  United  States  De- 


World's  Faib  Bbsbd  Tests,  1898 
No.  /.  Cheese  Test,  15  Days,  Maj 


ODWB  nf  TKST 

MUk 
produced 

Fat  In 
milk 

Cheese 
made 

Price  of  cheese 
per  pound 

Oostof 
feed 

Net  gain 

95  Jerseys........ 

Pounds 

13.296.4 
10.938.6 
13.186.9 

Pounds 

601.91 
488.42 
436.60 

Pounds 

1.451.8 
1.130.6 
1.077.6 

Cents 

13.86 
11.96 
13.00 

DoBars 

96.14 
76.26 
99.86 

Dottara 
119.83 

25  Quemseys 

88.80 

25  Shorthorns. 

81.30 

No.  2t  90-day  Butter  Test,  June,  July,  August 


cows  IN  TKST 

MUk 
produced 

Fat  In 
milk 

Butter 
credited 

Proceeds 
of  butter 

Cost  of 
feed 

Net  gain 

25  Jerseys 

Pounds 
73.488.8 
61.781.7 
66.263.2 

Pounds 

3.516.08 
2,784.56 
2.409.97 

Pounds 

4,274.01 
3,360.43 
2,890.87 

Dottars 

1.747.37 
1.355.44 
1.171.77 

DoBan 

587.60 
439.14 
601.79 

DoUarw 
1.333.81 

25  Guernseys. 

99T.64 

24  Shorthorns. 

910.13 

No.  3,  30-day  Butter  Test,  September 

cows  IN  TEST 

Milk 
produced 

Fat  In 
milk 

Butter 
credited 

Proceeds 
of  butter 

Cost  of 
feed 

Net  gain 

16  Jerseys 

Pounds 

13,921.9 
13,518.4 
16.618.3 

Pounds 

685.81 
697.96 
555.48 

Pounds 

837.21 
724.17 
662.67 

Dollars 

385.59 
329.77 
303.69 

DoBan 

111.24 
99.77 
104.56 

DoUan 
374.18 

16  Guernseys 

337.00 

16  Shortboma. 

196.89 

The  various  breeds  continue  to  have  their  partment  of  Agriculture  Farmers*  Bulletin  106 
advocates  and  admirers,  and  each  breed  has  (Washington,  1898)  ;  Coleman,  Cattle^  Sheep, 
some  points  of  advantage.    The  pure  bred  stock,     and  Pigs  of  Great  Britain  (London,  1887) ;  T» 
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McKenny  Hughes,  On  the  More  Important  Breeds 
of  Cattle  Which  Have  Been  Recognized  in  the 
British  IsleSy  and  Their  Relation  to  Other  ArchcB- 
ological  and  Historical  Discoveries  (Westmin- 
8ter,  1896)  ;  Oakar  Knispel,  Die  Verbreitung  der 
Rinderschldge  in  Deutschland,  nebst  Darstellung 
der  offentlichen  Zuchthestrebungen  (Berlin, 
1897) ;  Richard  Lydekker,  Wild  Oxen,  Sheep,  and 
Goats  of  All  Lands,  JAving  and  Ewtinci  (London, 
1898)  ;  A.  Lydtin  and  H.  Werner,  Das  deutsche 
Rind;  Beschreibung  der  in  Deutschland  heimi- 
sehen  Rinderschldge  (Berlin,  1899).  See  also 
Feeding  Farm  Animals  ;  Daibtino  ;  Breeds  and 
Breeding  ;  and  Plate  of  Wild  Cattle. 

CATTLE,  Chuxingham.  A  breed  of  the  so- 
called  wild  cattle  of  Great  Britain  {Bos  taurus, 
var.  scoticus),  preserved  in  Chillin^ham  Park, 
Northumberland,  England.  This  park,  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Earl  of  Tookerville,  is  a  remnant  of 
one  of  the  great  forests  of  Great  Britain.  It  was 
formerly  believed  that  these  cattle,  other  herds  of 
which  are  found  at  Cadzon,  near  Chillingham,  at 
Chartley  (Staffordshire),  Somerford  and  Lyme 
(Cheshire),  and  Kilmory  (Argyllshire),  were  de- 
scended from  the  urus  (q.v.)  without  contact 
with  any  domesticated  breed,  but  it  is  now  held 
that  the  remote  ancestors  of  the  existing  ani- 
mals must  have  been  partially  domesticated.  The 
Chillingham  cattle,  which  approach  most  nearly 
to  the  true  primigenius  type,  number  about  sixty, 
and  are  described  as  of  medium  size,  compact 
in  body,  and  dingy-white  in  color,  with  black- 
tipped  *  horns,  brownish  muzzle,  and  red  ears. 
ITiey  are  timorous,  unless  hard-pressed,  and  feed 
by  night.  The  cows  conceal  the  calves  imder 
tall  ferns  and  undergrowth,  and  resist  all  ap- 
proach to  them.  It  is  said  that  these  cattle  re- 
fuse to  mingle  with  any  other.  This  prevents 
degeneracy  of  breed,  and  the  accepted  character- 
istics are  also  maintained  by  destroying  any  calf 
that  shows  deviations  of  color.  For  illustration, 
8ee  Plate  of  Wild  Cattle. 

CATTLE-aUABBS.    See  Railways. 

CATTLE  PLAGUE,  Rinderpest  (Ger.),  or 
Bteppe  Murrain  (Fr.,  peste  bovine).  A  conta- 
gious eruptive  fever  or  exanthema  common  among 
animals  of  the  bovine  species ;  sheep,  goats,  deer, 
and  other  allied  species  occasionally,  however, 
catch  it  from  cattle.  Pigs,  horses,  camivora, 
and  man  are  immtme  to  the  disease.  It  occurs 
indigenously  on  the  plains  of  western  Russia 
and  throughout  Asia,  whence  it  has  at  various 
timefi  overspread  most  parts  of  the  Old  World. 
As  in  smallpox,  scarlatina,  and  other  eruptive 
fevers,  an  incubative  stage,  varying  between  two 
and  twenty  days,  intervenes  between  the  intro- 
duction of  the  virus  into  the  system  by  either 
inoculation  or  contagion,  and  the  development 
of  the  characteristic  symptoms.  These  consist 
essentially  of  congestion  of  the  mucous  and  cu- 
taneous surfaces,  with  a  sort  of  aphthous  erup- 
tion, and  thickening,  softening,  and  desquama- 
tion of  the  superficial  investing  membrane.  The 
disease  runs  a  tolerably  fixed  and  definite  course, 
which  is  not  materially  altered  by  any  known 
remedial  measures.  It  seldom  attacks  the  same 
individual  a  second  time. 

HiSTORT.  The  cattle  plague  has  been  recog- 
nized for  upward  of  a  thousand  years.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  destroyed  the  herds  of  the  warlike 
tribes  that  overran  the  Roman  Empire  during 
the  Fourth  and  Fifth  centuries.    About  810  it 


traveled  with  the  armies  of  Charlemagne  into 
France,  and  about  the  same  period  is  also  sup- 
posed to  have  visited  England.  Several  times 
throughout  the  course  of  every  century  it  spread 
from  the  plains  of  Russia  over  the  western  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  and  is  stated  to  have  again 
visited  England  about  1225.  Although  causing 
every  few  years  great  losses  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  the  plague  does  not  appear  to  have 
again  shown  itself  in  England  until  1714,  when 
it  appeared  at  Islington,  about  the  middle  of 
July,  and  was  very  destructive  for  about  three 
months,  but  was  again  got  rid  of  toward  the 
end  of  the  year.  In  1744  it  was  in  Holland, 
destroying  there,  in  two  years,  200,000  cattle; 
in  Denmark,  from  1745  to  1749,  it  killed  280,000; 
in  some  provinces  of  Sweden  it  spared  only  2 
per  cent,  of  the  homed  cattle.  It  made  terrible 
havoc  throughout  Italy,  destroying  400,000  ani- 
mals in  Piedmont  alone.  In  April,  1745,  the 
plague  was  again  imported  into  England,  prob- 
ably by  some  white  calves  from  Holland.  It 
continued  its  devastation  for  twelve  years,  but  it 
is  now  impossible  accurately  to  determine  the 
losses  it  occasioned.  In  the  third  and  fourth 
years  of  its  ravages  80,000  cattle  were  slaugh- 
tered, and  double  that  number  are  supposed  to 
have  died.  In  1747  40,000  cattle  died  in  Not- 
tingham and  Lancashire  alone;  while  so  late 
as  1757  30,000  perished  in  Cheshire  in  six 
months.  In  March,  1770,  the  disease  was  brought 
with  some  hay  from  Holland  to  Portsoy,  in  the 
Moray  Firth,  several  cattle  died,  and  others  to 
the  value  of  about  £800  being  destroyed,  the 
further  spread  of  the  pest  was  prevented.  By 
the  wars  which  wasted  Europe  toward  the  close 
of  the  Eighteenth  and  first  eighteen  years  of  the 
Nineteenth  Ontury,  cattle  plague  was  spread 
widely  over  the  Continent,  and  occasioned,  wher- 
ever it  occurred,  terrible  losses.  Since  then,  at 
short  intervals,  it  has  spread — always  being 
traceable  to  its  source  on  the  Russian  plains — 
over  Poland,  Hungary,  Austria,  Prussia,  por- 
tions of  (Germany,  and  Italy,  and  has  extended 
to  Egypt.  The  following  are  the  records  of  its 
destructive  career  during  this  outbreak: 


Attacked 

KUled 

Died       Recoyered 

Engrland 

M3,67Q 

8.388 

46.863 

102.740 
1.180 
6.263 

90.450 

5,794 

38.088 

21.689 

Wales 

1.117 

Scotland 

10.707 

Total 

278,923 

110.183 

124.332 

83,413 

To  this  total  nuist  be  added  11,000  cases 
known  to  have  been  attacked  and  unaccounted 
for,  and  upward  of  60,000  healthy  cattle  slaugh- 
tered to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease.  Plague 
was  again  imported  into  Hull  in  1872,  with 
cattle  from  Cronstadt;  it  spread  into  several 
districts  of  the  East  Riding,  attacked  72  ani- 
mals, 51  of  which  were  killed  and  21  died.  In 
1877  an  outbreak  took  place  in  Germany,  but 
by  energetic  measures  was  speedily  suppressed 
without  extensive  losses.  The  most  extensive 
losses,  however,  have  occurred  on  the  steppes 
of  Russia^  and  in  Turkestan,  Persia,  China, 
Japan,  Java,  Central  Africa,  and  Bechuanaland. 
In  the  last-named  country  1,200,000  cattle  died 
of  plague.  At  the  present  time  (1902)  the  dis- 
ease is  especiAlly  destructive  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
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Causes.  Faulty  hygiene,  by  lowering  vitality, 
probably  renders  animals  more  prone  to  the  at- 
tack and  less  able  to  bear  up  against  it.  Like 
hydrophobia,  smallpox,  or  syphilis,  it  is  devel- 
oped only  by  special  virus.  This  virus  occurs 
abundantly  in  the  blood  of  every  plague-stricken 
beast,  in  the  discharge  from  its  nostrils,  mouth, 
or  eyes,  in  the  oflf-scourings  from  the  bowels, 
probably  even  in  the  breath.  It  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  healthy  beaats  by  inoculation.  A  little 
of  the  blood  or  nasal  or  other  mucous  discharges 
of  a  plague  case,  if  introduced  underneath  the 
skin  of  a  healthy  cow,  develops  the  disease  with- 
in a  few  days.  The  transference  of  the  virus  or 
contagion  from  the  sick  to  the  sound  animal 
is  not  always  so  direct  and  evident.  As  with 
other  contagious  diseases,  the  virus  may  be  car- 
ried considerable  distances  in  the  air;  it  may  ad- 
here to  the  food  that  has  lain  before  infected 
l>ea8ts;  to  the  litter  from  the  stalls,  or  even 
after  it  has  been  heaped  for  weeks ;  to  the  clothes 
of  attendants;  to  the  floors,  walls,  or  stalling 
of  buildings;  or  to  imperfectlv  cleansed  cattle- 
cars.  It  may  gain  access  to  tne  blood  probably 
through  the  air-passages,  perhaps  also  by  ab- 
sorption through  the  mucous  surface  of  the 
bowels,  or  even  through  the  skin. 

Symptoms.  In  from  three  to  six  days  after 
an  animal  has  been  exposed  to  the  virus  of 
cattle  plague,  or  from  36  to  48  hours  after 
being  purposely  inoculated,  the  temperature  of 
the  body  is  raised  several  degrees.  A  delicate 
thermometer  introduced  into  the  vagina  or  rec- 
tum, instead  of  marking  about  101°  F.,  indi- 
cates 104**  to  106**.  Two  or  three  days  later  a 
striking  dullness  is  manifested,  and  the  animal 
becomes  indifferent  to  surroundings.  The  pupils 
of  the  eyes  are  contracted,  and  the  animal  may 
be  in  a  state  of  vertigo  or  coma.  Within  12  to 
24  hours  the  milk-secretion  is  diminished  by 
one-half  or  two-thirds,  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth  is  generally  observed  to  be  slightly 
reddened,  and  soon  a  granular,  yellowish-white 
eruption,  consisting  of  thickened  epithelium 
cells  and  granules,  appears  on  the  gums  round 
the  incisor  teeth,  and  by  and  by  on  the  lips  and 
dental  pad.  Some  hours  later  the  same  erup- 
tion extends  to  the  cheeks,  tongue,  and  hard 
palate.  Within  48  hours  a  crust  of  epithelium 
covers  the  gums,  lips,  and  mouth,  and  then, 
wiped  away  or  accidentally  rubbed  off,  leaves 
the  abraded  membrane  red  and  vascular  and  ex- 
hibiting patches  of  erosion.  The  membrane  lin- 
ing the  vagina  indicates  very  similar  appear- 
ances; it  is  reddened  and  vascular,  dotted  with 
grayish,  translucent  elevations  about  the  size 
of  rape-seeds,  covered  with  a  whitish-yellow,  usu- 
ally sticky  discharge,  and  occasionally  marked 
with  patches  of  excoriation.  The  skin  is  dry; 
there  is  hence  a  perverted  development  of  scarf- 
skin,  and  of  the  oleaginous  secretion  of  the  irri- 
tated sebaceous  glands.  The  skin  is  thus  invest- 
ed with  yellowish  scales;  while  on  its  thinner 
portions— about  the  lips,  between  the  thighs, 
and  on  the  udder — there  are  papular  eruptions 
or  elevations.  The  animal  hangs  its  head,  arches 
its  back,  the  eyes  are  leaden  and  watery,  and 
from  both  eyes  and  nose  there  latterly  comes  a 
dirty,  slimy  discharge.  Appetite  and  rumina^ 
tion  are  irregular.  The  breathing  is  oppressed; 
expiration  is  prolonged  and  accompanied  by  a 
peculiar  grunt.    The  pulse  is  small  and  thready, 


and  is  quickened  as  death  approaches.  The 
bowels,  usually  confined  at  first,  become,  toward 
the  sixth  or  seventh  day,  much  relaxed;  the 
discharges  passed,  often  with  pain  and  strain- 
ing, are  profuse  and  liquid,  offensive,  acrid,  pale- 
colored,  and  occasionally  mixed  with  blood.  The 
patient  loses  weight  and  strength,  totters  if  it 
attempts  to  walk,  and  prefers  to  lie  rather  than 
to  stand.'  Death  usually  occurs  within  from  two 
to  seven  days,  and  is  preceded  by  muscular 
twitchings,  a  peculiar,  offensive  smell,  a  cold, 
clammy  state  of  body,  moaning,  grinding  of  the 
teeth,  and  rapidly  increasing  prostration. 

Prognosis.  Cases  usually  terminate  unfavor- 
ably when  the  animal's  temperature  falls  rapid- 
ly; the  pulse  becomes  small,  quick,  and  weak ;  the 
breathing  more  difficult,  distressed,  and  moan- 
ing; the  diarrhoea  increased,  and  the  depression 
more  notable.  A  more  favorable  termination 
may  be  anticipated  when,  after  the  fifth  day,  the 
heightened  temperature,  so  notable  even  from  the 
earliest  stages,  abates  gradually;  the  breathing 
becomes  easier,  the  pulse  firmer,  the  visible 
mucous  membranes  appear  healthier,  and  patches 
of  extravasation  or  erosion  speedily  disappear. 

Sheep  do  not  take  rinderpest  spontaneously, 
and  even  when  kept  with  diseased  cattle,  or  in- 
oculated with  cattle-plague  virus,  they  do  not 
catch  the  disease  so  certainly  as  do  cattle. 
When  diseased,  they  exhibit,  however,  very 
similar  symptoms ;  but  Professor  R511  and  ether 
observers  record  that  upward  of  40  per  cent, 
recover.  Goats,  deer,  antelopes,  gazelles,  yaks, 
and,  indeed,  all  animals  taking  rinderpest  ex- 
hibit with  tolerable  uniformity  the  same  char- 
acteristic symptoms. 

Post-mortem  Appearances.  The  mucous  mem- 
branes are  generally  deeper-colored  than  nat- 
ural, are  congested,  softened,  marked  in  places 
with  the  same  granular  patches  discoverable 
during  life  within  the  mouth  of  the  vagina,  and 
in  bad  cases  exhibit  oedema,  hemorrhage,  and 
sloughing.  The  first  three  stomachs  sometimes 
contain  a  good  deal  of  food,  but  show  less  de- 
clension from  health  than  does  the  fourth  stom- 
ach, the  mucous  membrane  of  which  is  dotted 
with  spots  of  congestion  and  extravasation.  The 
coats  of  the  bowels  are  thinned  and  easily  torn. 
The  mucous  coat,  especially  toward  the  middle 
of  the  small  intestine,  the  opening  into  the 
caecum  and  posterior  half  of  the  rectum,  is  much 
congested,  bared  of  epithelium,  and  sometimes 
marked  with  blood-spots,  but  never  ulcerated. 
Peyer's  glands,  so  generally  inflamed  in  the 
somewhat  analogous  typhoid  fe\er  of  man,  are 
perfectly  healthy.  The  liver  is  yellow,  and  the 
gall-bladder  contains  an  abundance  of  fluid. 
The  respiratory  mucous  membrane,  like  the  di- 
gestive, is  vascular,  and  marked  with  submucous 
hemorrhage;  the  lungs  are  generally  emphyse- 
matous, the  heart  often  marked  with  blood- 
spots.  The  urino-genital,  like  the  other  mucous 
membranes,  is  congested  in  females,  especially 
toward  the  lower  part  of  the  vagina  and  vulva; 
the  kidneys  arc  enlarged  and  hemorrhagic  in  the 
cortical  zone ;  the  serous  membranes  and  nervous 
centres  are  perfectly  unchanged.  As  in  other 
septicaemic  diseases,  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  number  of  white  blood-corpuscles  is  ob- 
served. The  blood  itself  is  dark  in  color;  in 
the  later  stages  it  contains  less  water,  probably 
owing    to    the    draining    diarrhoea,    and    about 
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double  its  usual  proportion  of  fibrin.  The 
muscular  tissues  are  softened,  easily  broken 
down,  and  contain  an  abnormal  amount  of  solu- 
ble albumen.  The  urine  is  little  altered  in 
quantity,  but  from  the  first  rise  in  the  animal's 
temperature  it  contains  an  increase  of  urea 
varying  from  5  to  15  per  cent.  The  chief  change 
in  the  milk  is  its  rapid  diminution  in  quantity 
and  the  increase  of  its  fatty  matters.  The  bile 
is  watery,  offensive,  and  prone  to  decomposition. 
Treatment.  Cattle  plague  is  proved  to  be  an 
eruptive  fever.  When  the  specific  virus  has 
entered  the  body  of  a  susceptible  subject,  no 
medicinal  treatment  has  yet  been  discovered 
which  can  destroy  it  or  materially  shorten  or 
miUgate  its  effects.  Until  such  an  antidote  is 
found,  there  can  be  no  hope  of  certain  cure. 
The  British  cattle-plague  commissioners  collect- 
ed information  regarding  the  four  following 
methods  of  treatment — namely,  the  antiphlogis- 
tic, the  4x>nic  and  stimulant,  the  antiseptic,  and 
the  special.  Diverse  as  are  these  systems,  the 
percentages  of  recoveries — ^varying  from  26.83  to 
27.45  —  were  so  nearly  alike  that  it  is  fair  to 
conclude  that  no  one  of  the  systems  tried  exer- 
cised any  notable  influence  in  checking  the  mor- 
tality. Partly,  perhaps,  from  the  varying  viru- 
lence of  the  plague,  partly  from  the  differences 
in  the  nursing  and  care  bestowed  on  the  animals, 
the  proportion  of  recoveries  has  varied  greatly 
in  different  localities.  Rational  treatment  is 
limited  to  warding  off  untoward  symptoms,  to 
careful  nursing,  and  husbanding  the  failing 
strength.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that 
throughout  the  progress  of  the  disease  there  is 
constant  spreading  of  the  infection  to  healthy 
cattle.  Hence,  plague  subjects  should  be  imme- 
diately destroyed.  Except,  therefore,  for  purely 
scientific  purposes,  and  with  careful  precautions 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease,  it  is  un- 
wise to  attempt  remedial  treatment.  Where, 
however,  a  beast  is  to  have  a  chance  of  recov- 
ery, so  soon  as  the  elevated  temperature  indi- 
cates the  accession  of  the  disease  solid,  indi- 
gestible food  should  be  withheld,  and  the  patient 
restricted  to  mashes,  gruel,  boiled  linseed,  malt, 
and  other  food  which  can  be  digested  without 
the  necessity  for  rumination.  Where  the  bowels 
at  the  outset  are  costive,  a  dose  of  oil  or  a  very 
small  quantity  of  some  saline  purgative  may 
be  required.  Cold  water,  gruel,  mashes,  or 
stale  bread  soaked  either  in  water  or  beer  should 
be  offered  at  short  intervals  throughout  the  at- 
tack. The  animal,  kept  in  an  atmosphere  of 
about  60**,  should  be  comfortably  clothed  and 
have  its  legs  bandaged.  The  hot-air  bath  and 
wet  packinjr  have  been  repeatedly  tried;  but  al- 
though probably  useful  in  the  earlier  stages, 
appear,  when  the  disease  is  fully  established,  to 
harass  and  weaken  the  patient.  Small  and  re- 
peated doses  of  sulphite  of  soda  have  in  some 
cases  proved  useful,  and  may  be  conjoined  with 
carefully  regulated,  moderate  doses  of  such 
stimulants  as  ale,  whisky  and  water,  sweet 
spirit  of  nitre,  spirit  of  ammonia,  or  strong 
coffee.  It  is  most  important,  however,  that 
these  and  other  such  medicines  should  be  drunk 
by  the  animal  of  its  own  accord  in  the  gruel, 
water,  or  mashes,  as  forcible  drenching  always 
disttiii>s  the  patient.  The  inhalation  of  chloro- 
form,  although   temporarily  relieving  the  dis- 


tressed breathing,  does  not  appear  to  exert  any 
permanent  benefit. 

Pbevention.  From  what  has  been  stated  re- 
garding the  nature  of  cattle  plague,  it  must  be 
evident  that  its  prevention  can  be  effected  by 
the  destruction  of  the  specific  virus,  or  by  re- 
moving beyond  its  influence  all  animals  on  which 
it  might  fasten.  Neither  should  sheep,  fresh 
hides,  hay,  nor  any  other  fodder  and  litter  from 
countries  where  this  ruinous  plague  exists,  or 
has  recently  existed,  be  imported  without  first 
undergoing  thorough  disinfection.  In  England 
importations  of  cattle  plague  are  guarded 
against  by  the  provisions  of  the  contagious 
diseases  (animal)  acts  (1869  and  1878). 
Neither  cattle,  sheep,  nor  pigs,  fodder,  litter, 
nor  hides  can  be  landed  from  countries  where  the 
plague  exists,  or  from  places  in  direct  commtmi- 
cation  with  such  infected  coimtries.  All  for- 
eign stock  is  inspected  at  the  ports  of  debarka^ 
tion,  and  inspectors  have  orders  for  the  imme- 
diate slaughter  and  disinfection  of  cattle-plague 
subjects  and  of  any  animals  with  which  they 
have  been  in  contact.  As  in  the  case  of  many 
other  infectious  diseases,  prevention  of  cattle 
plague  is  most  successfully  accomplished  by 
producing  immunity  through  inoculation.  Im- 
munization has  been  produced  by  natural  virus 
and  by  virus  which  has  been  modified  experi- 
mentally. Koch's  method  consisted  in  giving 
hypodermic  inoculations  of  pure  bile  from 
plague  subjects.  According  to  the  method  of 
Edington,  one  part  of  bile  was  mixed  with  two 
parts  of  glycerin,  and  after  ten  days  an  injec- 
tion of  virulent  blood  diluted  in  water  was 
given.  Danisz  and  Bordet  have  experimented 
in  the  Transvaal  with  an  immunizing  serum. 
Turner  and  KoUe  succeeded  in  producing  an  im- 
munity which  lasted  for  several  months.  Their 
method  consisted  in  giving  simultaneous  injec- 
tion of  virulent  blood  on  one  side  of  the  animal 
and  serum  on  the  other.  Immunity  was  also 
obtained  by  successive  inoculations  of  virulent 
blood  and  serum.  Cattle  plague  does  not  occur 
in  the  United  States.  Texas  fever  has  been  con- 
foimded  with  it  by  some  authors,  but  these  dis- 
eases are  of  quite  different  nature.  Contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia  has  also  been  confounded  with 
cattle  plague.  In  Turkey  cattle  plague  waa 
found  closely  associated  with  aphthous  fever  and 
Texas  fever.  Consult:  Gamgee,  The  Cattle 
Plague  (London,  1886)  ;  Nocard  and  Leclainche, 
Lea  maladies  microhiennes  dea  animauw,  2d  ed. 
(Paris,  1898);  Turner  and  Kolle,  Report  on 
Cure  and  Prevention  of  Rinderpest f  Agricultural 
Department,  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (Cape  ToTvn, 
1898)  ;  Great  Britain  Cattle  Plague  Commis- 
sioners' Reports  /.,  //.,  ///.,  IV.  (London,  1865). 

CATTLE  TICK.     See  Texas  Feveb. 

CAT'TY  (Malay,  Javanese  kdti,  katl,  pound). 
The  unit  of  weight  largely  used  throughout  Chi- 
nese and  Malayan  Asia,  and  by  the  Chinese  all 
over  the  world.  A  catty  is  1%  pounds  avoir- 
dupois. 

CAT'TYWAB'.    See  Kathiawab. 

CATXJL'LUS,  Gatus  Valerius  (c.87-c.64 
B.C. ) .  The  greatest  of  the  Roman  lyric  poets.  He 
was  born  in  Verona,  of  a  respected  and  well-to-do 
family.  Very  little  is  known  of  his  personal 
life,  though  much  may  be  learned  from  his 
poems,  which  are  intensely  subjective.    He  set- 
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tied  in  Rome  in  early  life,  and  was  on  terms  of 
familiarity  with  the  leading  men  of  the  day — 
Ciesar  and  Cicero  among  them — though  he  was 
himself  in  rather  moderate  circumstances,  at 
least  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  hon  vivant 
who  required  wealth  to  gratify  his  needs.  In 
Rome  he  formed  a  passionate  attachment  for  a 
woman  whom  he  celebrates  in  his  verse  under 
the  name  of  *Lesbia.*  There  is  little  doubt  that 
she  was  Clodia,  the  amorous  and  licentious  sister 
of  Cicero's  enemy,  P.  Clodius  Pulcher.  This  was 
the  consuming  passion  of  his  life,  and  the  theme 
of  many  of  his  finest  lyrics,  in  which  we  have 
tne  throbbing  life  of  an  emotional  yet  not  quite 
mature  genius.  In  them  we  read  the  story  of  his 
earlier  hopes  and  joys,  then  his  jealousy,  his 
quarrels  and  reconciliations,  and  at  last  his  awak- 
ening to  the  bitter  truth,  and  his  despair  when  he 
fully  came  to  recognize  the  shamelessness  and  open 
infidelity  of  the  woman  whom  he  loved.  Catullus 
is  intensely  personal  in  his  poetry  and  utterly 
without  resen'^e;  and  many  of  his  shorter  poems 
breathe  the  deepest  affection  for  his  friends, 
with  the  most  stinging  invective  for  his  ene- 
mies. The  spirit  of  his  love  poetry  is  that 
of  the  modem  decadent  Italian;  so  that  in 
style,  in  temperament,  and  in  imaginative  eroti- 
cism, Catullus  is  the  literary  prototype  of  Ga- 
briele  d'Annunzio.  His  longer  poems  are  largely 
based  on  Alexandrian  Greek  models.  The  most 
notable  are  the  two  epithalamia,  or  marriage 
songs — one  entitled  the  Nuptials  of  Peleus  and 
Thetis — ^and  the  weird,  imaginative  poem  Attis, 
in  strange  Galliambic  verse.  This  composition 
has  no  parallel  in  Roman  literature  and  its 
spirit  shows  a  subtle  Oriental  influence.  Catul- 
lus was  a  master  of  poetic  diction,  and  the  most 
original  of  the  Roman  poets  if  we  except  Lucre- 
tius. His  shorter  verse,  however,  is  often  marred 
by  gross  sensuality  and  even  frank  obscenity.  He 
died  at  an  early  age,  about  B.C.  54.  We  possess 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  of  his  poems. 

The  best  editions  of  Catullus  are  those  by  Bah- 
rens  (Leipzig,  1885)  and  R.  Ellis  (Oxford,  1878; 
with  standard  commentary,  1889)  ;  there  is  a 
very  good  pocket  edition  by  Postgate  (London, 
1889).  He  has  been  often  translated  into  Eng- 
lish—by Lamb  (1821),  Martin  (1861),  Cran- 
stoun  (1867),  Ellis  (1871),  Hart  Davies 
(1879),  and  Grant  Allen  (the  Attis  only,  1892). 
Consult  Sellar,  Roman  Poets  of  the  Republic 
(Edinburgh,  1863;  2d  ed.  1881). 

CAT1TLXJS.  The  name  of  several  distin- 
guished Romans.  (1)  Gaius  Lutatius  Catu- 
LUS,  the  admiral  whose  fleet  defeated  the  Car- 
thaginians near  the  JEgates  Insulae,  off  the 
Sicilian  coast,  in  B.C.  241,  thus  closing  the  First 
Punic  War.  (2)  Quintus  Lutatius  Catulus, 
consul  with  Marius  in  B.C.  102,  when  he  was  un- 
successful in  repressing  the  advance  of  the  Cim- 
bri  to  the  Po.  In  the  following  year,  with 
Marius,  he  fought  them  in  a  great  battle  on 
the  Raudian  Fields,  where  the  whole  tribe  was 
annihilated  (July,  B.C.  101).  (See  Cimbri.) 
In  the  proscription  of  Sulla  (b.c.  87)  his  name 
was  included;  but  he  preferred  suicide,  and 
suffocated  himself  with  charcoal  fumes.  (3) 
Quintus  Lutatius  Catulus,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, consul  in  B.C.  78  and  censor  in  65.  He 
quelled  the  revolutionary  uprising  of  Lepidus,  his 
colleague  in  the  consuLship,  and  assisted  Cicero 
in  the  prosecution  of  Catiline. 


CAUCA,  kou^kA.  A  river  of  Colombia,  South 
America,  the  chief  tributary  of  the  Magdal^ia 
(Map:  Colombia,  B  2).  It  rises  in  the  southern 
|K)rtion  of  the  Central  Cordillera,  and  flows  in 
a  northerly  direction  between  the  Western  and 
the  Central  Cordilleras,  forming  numerous  water- 
falls, but  becoming  navigable  at  Antioquia.  It 
joins  the  Magdalena  north  of  Mompos,  about 
150  miles  from  the  sea,  after  a  course  of  nearly 
700  miles. 

CAUCA.  The  largest  department  of  Colom- 
bia, embracing  the  west  coast  of  the  Republic, 
the  three  chains  of  the  Andes,  and  the  valley 
of  the  Rio  Cauca,  as  well  as  a  large  part  of  the 
interior  (Map:  Colombia,  B  3).  Its  area,  in- 
cluding the  disputed  portion,  is  about  257,462 
square  miles,  or  about  one-half  of  the  area  of 
the  entire  Republic.  It  is  divided  by  the 
Andes  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  western  is 
alone  developed.  The  territory  of  Caquetft,  which 
occupies  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  de- 
partment, belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Amazon, 
and  is  almost  uninhabited.  The  formation  of 
the  surface  and  the  climatic  conditions  of  Cauca 
present  an  extraordinary  variety,  ranging  from 
the  lofty,  snow-clad  penks  of  the  Andes  to  the 
fertile  valleys  along  the  rivers.  The  centre 
of  population  and  cultivation  is  along  the  Cauca 
Valley,  where  com,  sugar-cane,  cacao,  tobacco, 
etc.,  are  grown  with  success.  The  mineral 
wealth,  especially  gold  and  silver,  is  extensive. 
The  forests  which  cover  a  large  section  of  the  de- 
partment yield  large  quantities  of  rubber  and 
cinchona.  The  population  (mostly  mixed)  is 
estimated  at  700,000,  including  the  aborigines. 
The  capital   is  Popayftn. 

CAUCASIA,  ka-ka'shl-A.    See  Caucasus. 

CAUCASIAN,  kA-k&^shan,  or  CAUCASIC, 
ka-ka'slk,  BACE,  The.  The  name  applied  by 
Blumenbach  (1795)  to  the  white  divisicm  of 
mankind,  as  distinguished  from  the  yellow,  the 
brown,  and  the  black.  Whether  these  divisions 
be  called  species,  subspecies,  varieties,  or  races, 
they  exist  and  have  separate  names.  The  ob- 
jection is  made  to  the  word  that  it  is  not  suffi- 
ciently connotive,  because  the  peoples  of  the 
Caucasus  do  not  fairly  represent  the  grandest 
division  of  humanity.  But  the  term  is  fixed 
in  literature,  and  will  doubtless  remain.  An- 
other  controversy  is  waged  over  the  original 
area  of  development  and  dispersion  of  the  Cau- 
casian race.  Within  a  quarter  of  a  century 
opinions  have  shifted  from  southern  Asia  to 
northern  Africa.  Keane  says  that  the  Caucasie 
progenitor  originated  in  Africa,  north  of  the 
Sudan,  and  quotes  Sergi  as  saying  that  Africa 
is  the  cradle  land  whence  this  Caucasie  family 
spread  northward  to  Europe,  where  it  still  per- 
sists, and  eastward  to  western  Asia.  The  whole 
of  northern  Africa,  connected  by  land  with 
Europe  in  the  Quaternary  epoch,  formed  part  of 
the  geographical  area  of  the  ancient  white  race. 
The  last  word  has  not  been  said  on  this  point. 
The  cradle  land  of  the  human  species  may  have 
been  in  southeastern  Asia.  In  that  event,  new 
difficulties  with  reference  to  the  formation  of 
the  great  subspecies  arise. 

Various  classifications  of  the  members  of  the 
Caucasie  race  have  been  made.  Huxley  (1870) 
made  two  separate  races  of  whites — the  Xan- 
thochroid  of  northern  Europe,  and  the  Melano- 
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chroid  of  southern  Europe,  northern  Africa,  and  ing  contrast  to  the  northern  part.  It  is  occupied 
Asia.  A  much  later  tabulation  is  that  of  Deni-  chiefly  by  lines  of  mountains  rimning  parallel 
ker,  here  given:  with  the  great  central  range.     The  nver  Kur, 

I.    Bbunbttb  Ttpb  :  Wavy  Bbown  ob  Black  Haib,  Dabk  Etbb. 

Clear  brown  skin,  black  bair,  narrow,  straigbt  or  convex  noee,  tall  statnre.  dolicbocepballc.  Ikdo-Afghan. 

Tnwnv  f  Tall  •fotiitiA    t  Aqulllne  noBc,  promlncnt  occlput,  clllptlcal  facc,  dolichocephallc.  Abab  or  Bemite. 

»KiTr^irin    J  it.«i  f-!li         i  Straight  coarse  nose,  square  face,  doUchocephaUc Bbbbeb  (4  sub-races). 

bl«i«k  hSr   1  I  Straight  fine  nose,  oval  face,  mesocephaUc Uttobal  Eubopban. 

I  Short  stature,  dolichocephalic Ibebo-Insulab. 

Dnll  white  skin,  (  Short  stature,  round  face,  strongly  brachyoephallc Wbstbbn  Eubopban. 

brown  hair         (  Tall  stature,  elongated  face,  brachyoephallc Adbiatic. 

II.    Pair  Type:  Wavy  ob  Btbaioht  Haib,  Light  Eyes. 

Beddish        (  Hair  somewhat  wavy,  reddish;  tall  stature,  dolichocephalic Nobthbbn  Eubopban. 

white  skin    ( Hair  somewhat  straight,  flaxen;  short  stature,  sub-brachycephalic Eastbbn  Eubopban. 

In   this  table  the  Littoral   European    (called  together  with   its   affluent,   the   Aras,   drains   a 

also    Atlanto-Mediterranean )    corresponds    with  great  part  of  Transcaucasia,  emptying  into  the 

the    Iberian   of   English    writers;    the   Western  Caspian.    The  much  smaller  Rion  flows  into  the 

European,  or  C6venole,  is  the  Celtic,  or  Alpine,  Black  Sea. 

of  authors ;  the  Adriatic  type  is  the  tall,  brachy-  The   water  system   of  the   Caucasus  belongs 

cephalic    population    of   the    northwest    Balkan  wholly  to  these  two  seas.    Lakes  are  found  only 

Peninsula;. Northern  European  corresponds  with  in   Transcaucasia.     The   chief   of   them    is   the 

Teutonic,  or  Nordic,  and  Eastern  European  with  Grokcha,   or   Sevanga,   situated   in   Erivan.     Its 

White  Russian,  or  Lithuanian.  altitude  is  above  6000  feet,  its  area  over  500 

Compare  this  scheme  with  Keane's  divisions  square  miles.     For  further  physiographical  de- 

of  the  Caucasic  peoples:   (1)  Homo  europfBua, —  tails,  see  Caucasus  Mountains. 

Scandinavians,    North    Germans,    Dutch.    Flem-  The  varieties  of  climate  effect  sharp  contrasts 

ings,  most  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish;  Thrako-  in  flora  and  fauna.     From  the  northern  pine  on 

Hellenes,    some    Kurds,    most    West    Persians,  the  lofty  altitudes  to  the  unusually  luxuriant 

Afghans,    Dards,   and    Siah-posh   Kafirs;    many  growths  in  the  basin  of  the  Rion,  where  figs, 

Hindus.     (2)   Homo  alpinua. — Most  French  and  pomegranates,  etc.,  flourish,  there  is  an  extraor- 

Welsh,    South    Germans,    Swiss,   and   Tyrolese;  dinary  range  of  vegetation.     The  fauna  ranges 

Russians,   Poles,   Czechs,   Yugo-Slavs ;    some  Al-  from  the  leopard,  and  even  the  tiger,  to  the  com- 

banians     and     Rumanians;     Armenians,     many  won  European  species  of  wild  animals. 

Kurds,  Tajiks    (East  Persians),  Galchas,  Indo-  The  mineral  deposits  of  the  Caucasus  are  re- 

nesians.    (3)  Homo  mediterranensis. — ^Mostlberi-  garded  among  the  richest  in  Russia,  and  its  oil- 

ans,  Corsieans,  Sards,  Sicilians,  Italians,  Greeks,  wells  are   second   only   to   those   of  the   United 

Berbers,  and  other  Hamites;   Arabs  and  other  States.    There  are  produced  annually  nearly  10,- 

Semites;  some  Hindus;  Dravidas,  Todas,  Ainus.  000,000  tons  of  petroleum,  over  600,000  tons  of 

The  best  modem  works  on  the  subject  are:  manganese  ore,  nearly  3000  tons  of  copper,  be- 

Keane,  Ethnology  (Cambridge,  1896)  ;  id.,  Man:  sides  sulphur,  cobalt,  salt,  and  iron. 

Past   and  Present    (Cambridge,   1899)  ;   Ripley,  Owing  to  its  mountainous  surface,  only  about 

Races  of  Europe    (New  York,   1899);   Deniker,  ^5  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  Caucasus  grows 

Races  of  Man   (London,  1900)  ;  Sergi,  Mediter-  grain,  conspicuously  wheat.     That  portion  is  in 

ranean  Race  (Ix)ndon,  1901).  the  north,  and  produces  nearly  one-fifth  as  much 

/^ATT/^AOTTo    1    /I       ^     /  T    i.     ^         /^i      ^  /  whcat  as  European  Russia  proper.     It  also  pro- 

CAUCASUS,  kftOca-sfls  (Lat.,  from  Gk.    Kah.  ^uces  a  large  amount  of  hay-l)ver  one-tenth  as 

^of,    Kaukasos,   ¥r,   Caucase,   Ger.   Kaukast^,  much  as  thi  product  of  European  Russia  proper. 

Russ.  Kavkas),    A  region  occupying  the  south-  The   culUvation   of   the   vine   claims   the   chief 

east  corner  of  Europe,  and  extending  mto  Asia  attention    of    the    soil-tillers    in    Transcaucasia, 

i^A    ^So'f'Jo^Iv  J^  ^?,^,.^'"^°!   *?<>\[<^  where  much  tobacco  is  also  raised,  besides  some 

latitude  38^  to  46«  30   N.,  constitutmg  the  isth-  ^^  ^„^  ^^^^^      The  Caucasus  is  a  very  favor- 

°'"f  *K^«^^'"f  t^^  ^''?/''°  ^'*''™  ^^u   ^^'f^f.^  able  region  for  live-stock  growing.    This  industry 

and  the  Sea  of  Azov,    fts  area  is  about  180  000  jg  ^^iefly  carried  on  by  nomadic  tribes,  whoi 

jquare  miles.     Russian  Armenia  is  included  m  j^^^ds  ari  often  extensive.    The  native  ho^es  are 

tne  southern  part.                        .     .     .     „        .  held   in  high   repute  all  over  Europe  for  their 

Considered  ethnologically  and  physically,  the  speed  and  endurance. 

Caucasus  18  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  Rus-  The  manufacturing  industries  of  the  Caucasus 

Bian   Empire   and   one   of   the   most   interesting  are  but  poorly  developed.   The  natives  make  ru^s 

countn^.    The  surface  presents  a  wide  diversity  and  long  woolen  cloaks,  also  harness,  which   is 

of  aspwts,  since  it  comprises  a  low  and  marshy  usuallv  richly  and  tastefullv  trimmed  with  silver. 

region  in  the  north,  as  well  as  the  snow-clad  peaks  The  nigs,  as  well  as  the  silver  and  gold  articles 

of  the  Caucasus  range.     This  range  crosses  the  and  weapons,   show  no  little  skill  and  artistic 

territory  from  northwest  to  southeast,  and,  with  sense,  and  are  exported  to  some  extent.     In  th'^ 

it«  offshoota,  occupies  the  larger  part.  manufacture    of    wine,    primitive    methods    are 

The    main    range    divides    the    country    into  mostly  used,  and  the  product  is  hardly  known 

Northern  Caucasia  (Ciscaucasia)  and  Transcau-  outside  of  Russia. 

casia.    The  former  is,  in  the  main,  a  level  coun-  The  transportation  facilities  of  the  Caucasus, 

try,  having  lagoons,  marshes,  and  steppes.     Its  although  considerably  improved  since  the  comple- 

oentral  elevation  lies  between  the  headstreams  of  tion  of  the  Transcaucasian  railway,  are  yet  far 

the  Kuma  and  the  Terek,  which  flow  into  the  from  adequate.    In  many  parts  the  pack-horse  is 

Caspian,  and  those  of  the  Kuban,  an  affluent  of  still  alone  used  for  transporting  freight.     The 

the    Black   Sea.     Transcaucasia,   or  the   region  northern  of  the  two  railways  connects  the  Cas- 

Mnith  of  the  main  Caucasus  range,  forms  a  strik-  pian   port   Petrovsk   with   Novorossiisk.   on   the 
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Black  Sea,  and  with  Taganrog  on  the  Sea  of  Azov. 
The  southern  line  connects  Baku,  on  the  Cas- 
pian, with  Poti,  on  the  Black  Sea.  The  exports 
of  petroleum  and  grain  from  the  Caucasus  to 
western  Europe  across  the  Black  Sea  have  of  late 
become  very  important.  The  petroleum  flotilla 
on  the  Caspian  numbers  over  300  vessels. 

Administratively  the  Caucasus  forms  one  of  the 
general  governments  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
and  is  divided  into  three  governments  and 
provinces  in  Northern  Caucasia  (Stavropol, 
Kuban,  and  Terek)  and  eight  in  Transcaucasia 
(Baku,  Black  Sea,  Daghestan,  Yelizavetpol, 
Erivan,  Kars,  Kutais,  and  Tiflis  with  Zaka- 
taly). 

The  population  of  the  Caucasus  in  1897  was 
9,285,036,  or  54  per  square  mile.  In  1891  the 
population  was  only  7,955,725.  The  inhabi- 
tants are,  in  addition  to  the  Caucasian  Moun- 
tain peoples,  mostly  Russians,  Armenians, 
Tatars,  and  Georgians.  Tlie  chief  cities  are  Tiflis 
(q.v.),  the  government  capital,  and  Baku,  now 
famous  for  its  petroleum  industries.  The 
major  part  of  the  population  acknowledge  the 
Orthodox  Church,  but  the  Mohammedans  are 
numerous.  There  are  about  2000  schools  in  the 
Caucasus. 

Keane  {Man:  Past  and  Present,  1899)  divides 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus,  on  linguistic 
grounds,  into  four  groups:  (1)  Southern  — 
Georgians,  Imeritians,  Chevsurs,  Lazes,  Mingre- 
lians,  Pshavs,  Swanittians,  collectively  called  the 
Kartvelian  family.  (2)  Western — Abkhasians, 
Circassians,  and  Kabardians.  (3)  Central — Os- 
setes,  or  Irons.  (4)  Eastern — Avars,  Chechinzes, 
Daigs,  Ingush,  Kazy-Kumyksh,  Kist,  Lesghians, 
Tush,  collectively  called  Daghestani,  'highland- 
ers.'  Nowhere  else  in  the  world,  according  to 
Ripley  {Races  of  Europe,  1899), is  such  a  hetero- 
geneous confusion  of  peoples,  languages,  and 
religions  gathered  in  one  area.  The  number  of 
dialects  is  rated  at  68,  representing  all  stages  of 
development.  The  Ossete  is  put  down  as  Aryan ; 
the  Circassian,  including  Abkhasian  and  Elabard- 
ian,  is  incorporative ;  some  are  purely  agglutina- 
tive; and  to  these  must  be  added  later  intrusions 
of  Semitic  and  Aryan  speech.  Into  the  closed 
valleys  of  the  Caucasian  Mountains,  during  the 
migrations  of  peoples,  came  representatives  of 
all  tongues  and  nations,  sufficiently  isolated 
within  their  confined  environments  to  preserve 
both  physical  and  linguistic  traits  or  to  de- 
velop new  ones. 

Little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  the 
Caucasus.  The  ancient  Greeks  perhaps  car- 
ried on  commercial  relations  with  the  tribes 
along  the  western  coast,  and  Cape  Iskuria  may 
have  received  its  name  from  the  colony  of  Dios- 
curias,  established  in  the  Seventh  Century  b.c. 
As  shown  in  the  writings  of  -^schylus  and 
Herodotus,  the  Greeks  knew  the  location  of  the 
Caucasus  range.  It  was  not  till  about  1770 
that  the  Russians  began  to  'enter  the  region. 
Kuban  and  Terek  became  theirs  in  1774,  and 
Derbent,  Kuba,  and  Baku  in  1796;  so  that  by 
the  end  of  the  century  Russia  had  acquired 
practically  all  of  Northern  Caucasia.  The  an- 
nexation of  Georgia  in  1801,  after  the  death 
of  George  XIII.,  gave  Russia  a  foothold  in 
Transcaucasia.  By  cessions  secured  from  Persia 
and  Turkey,  as  well  as  by  voluntary  submissions 
on  the  part  of  the  more  peacefully  inclined  native 


tribes,  Russia  had  obtained,  by  1829,  nominal 
control  over  nearly  the  entire  country. 

The  courageous  mountain  tribes,  however, 
aided  by  the  general  inaccessibility  of  the  re- 
gion, retained  their  independence,  and  it  was 
only  after  thirty  years  of  continuous  fic^hting 
that  their  subjugation  was  accomplished.  Shamyl 
was  the  chief  leader  of  the  natives  in  whom 
religious  zeal  was  combined  with  marvelous 
bravery.  He  gave  to  the  resistance  of  the  Cau- 
casians a  more  organized  character,  defeating 
the  Russian  conquest.  At  last  Shamyl  was  forced 
to  surrender  at  Ghunib  in  1859,  and  Russian  do- 
minion was  virtually  assured.  The  operations  in 
the  west  ended  in  complete  success  at  last  in  1865. 
A  great  exodus  of  Circassians  to  Turkish  terri- 
tory ensued.  During  the  Russo-Turkish  War  in 
1877-78,  there  was  an  uprising  against  Russian 
control,  and  the  Turks  lent  active  assistance,  but 
the  attempt  proved  wholly  futile.  Russia's  suc- 
cess in  this  war  secured  to  her  a  section  of 
Turkish  Armenia,  which  was  annexed  to  the 
Caucasus. 

Consult:  Keane,  Man:  Past  and  Present  (New 
York,  1899)  ;  Ripley,  Races  of  Europe  (New 
York,  1899) ;  Bodenstedt,  Die  VoUeer  des  Kau- 
hasus  (Berlin,  1866) ;  Fischer,  Zwei  Kaukasus- 
Expeditionen  (Bern,  1891)  ;  Erckert,  Der  Kau- 
kasus  und  seine  Vdlker  (Leipzig,  1887). 

CAUCASUS  MOUNTAINS.  A  mountain 
range  on  the  Caucasian  Isthmus,  forming  part 
of  the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia.  It 
extends  in  a  west-northwest  direction  from  the 
peninsula  of  Apsheron,  in  the  Caspian  Sea,  to 
the  peninsula  of  Taman,  between  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Sea  of  Azov,  being  separated  here  from 
the  mountains  of  the  Crimea  by  the  narrow 
Strait  of  Kertch.  The  range  is  about  750  miles 
in  length  and  from  60  to  125  miles  in  width. 
The  narrowest  section  is  almost  in  the  middle  of 
the  isthmus,  where  the  basin  of  the  Terek  River 
occupies  a  depression  that  leads  into  the  Dariel 
Pass.  While  formed  by  several  chains  running 
parallel,  or  diverging  and  again  uniting  in 
mountain  knots,  the  range  is  remarkable  for 
its  geographical  and  geological  unity.  West  of 
the  Dariel  Pass  there  is  an  almost  unbroken 
line  of  mountains  exceeding  the  Alps  in  eleva- 
tion, which  forms  a  veritable  barrier  between 
the  regions  to  the  north  and  south.  Eastward 
the  Caucasus  is  lower,  more  broken,  and  is 
cut  by  numerous  transversal  valleys.  The  south- 
em  slopes  of  the  mountains  are  generally  much 
sharper  than  the  northern,  which  fall  by  grad- 
ual stages  to  the  level  of  the  Terek  and  Kuban 
valleys.  The  range  includes  many  massive  peaks 
of  great  altitude.  Elbruz  (18,470  feet),  Kosh- 
tantau  (16,900),  Dikhtau  (17,000),  Kasbek 
(16,546),  and  other  peaks  overtop  Mont  Blanc. 
Elbruz  and  Kasbek  are  probably  of  volcanic 
origin.  The  loftier  mountains  carry  fields  of  snow 
and  ice,  but  the  glaciers  are  not  so  extensive  as 
in  the  Alps,  where  they  have  greater  breadth  and 
a  lower  snow-line.  Most  of  the  central  ranges  are 
composed  of  granite  and  crystalline  schiste.  On 
the  northern  slopes  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  sedi- 
ments predominate,  and  are  continued  into  the 
Caucasian  steppes,  where  they  dip  below  the 
Tertiary  and  Quaternary  formations.  The  Ku- 
ban and  Rion  rivers  drain  the  western  Cauca- 
sus into  the  Black  Sea,  while  the  eastern  region 
is  drained  by  the  Terek  and  Kur  into  the  Gas- 
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pliin.  There  are  but  few  practicable  routes 
across  the  range,  the  most  important  being  from 
Vladikavkaz,  on  the  northern  side,  through  the 
Dariel  Pass  to  Tiflis,  which  is  used  as  a  com- 
mercial and  military  highway.  • 

Little  Caucasus.  To  the  south  of  the  vaileys 
of  the  Kur  and  Kion,  in  Transcaucasia,  there  are 
several  mountain  groups  forming  a  broken  chain 
that  extends  from  near  Poti  on  the  Black  Sea 
southeast  to  the  Persian  frontier.  These  groups 
are  collectively  known  as  the  *Little  Caucasus,' 
or  as  the  *^lountain3  of  Transcaucasia.*  The 
highest  point  is  Alaghez,  over  13,000  feet. 

CAUCHON,  k^'sh6N^  Joseph  Edwabd  ( 1816- 
85).  A  Canadian  journalist  and  statesman. 
In  1842  he  established  Le  Journal  de  QuSbec, 
and  conducted  it  until  his  death.  He  entered 
the  Provincial  Parliament  in  1844,  and  served 
in  it  and  in  the  Dominion  Parliament  after  the 
formation  of  the  confederation  until  1877.  Dur- 
ing 1807-72  he  was  Speaker  of  the  Senate.  He 
held  Cabinet  offices  in  the  Provincial  and  Domin- 
ion Governments,  and  was  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Manitoba  from  1877  to  1882.  Among  other  works, 
he  published  L'Union  des  provinces  de  VAmM' 
que  Britannigtie  du  Vord    (1865). 

CAUGHT,  kd'sh^,  Augustin  Louis  (1789- 
1857).  A  French  mathematician.  He  was  bom 
in  Paris,  and  was  educated  at  the  Ecole  Poly- 
technique.  In  1810  he  went  to  Cherbourg,  in  the 
capacity  of  an  engineer,  but  his  health  failing,  he 
returned  to  Paris  in  1813,  renounced  engineering, 
and  chose  pure  science  for  his  life  work.  His 
M^moire  sur  la  thiorie  dea  ondcs  was  crowned  by 
the  Institute  in  1815,  and  in  1816  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Later  he  be- 
came professor  at  the  Polytechnic  School.  In  1830 
he  refused  to  take  the  oath  required  by  Louis 
Philippe,  and  went  into  voluntary  exile.  During 
his  stay  abroad  he  held  for  a  short  time  the 
chair  of  mathematics  in  Turin,  and  later  (1834) 
went  to  Prague  as  tutor  of  the  Comte  de  Cham- 
bord.  He  returned  to  France  in  1837,  but  his 
political  views  were  such  as  to  bar  him  from 
the  higher  professorships  until  the  advent  of 
the  Government  of  1848.  In  that  year  Cauchy 
was  made  professor  of  mathematical  astronomy 
at  the  Sorbonne,  a  chair  which  he  held,  with  a 
brief  interruption,  imtil  his  death.  In  politics 
Cauchy  was  a  Legitimist.  He  was  known  as  a 
man  of  piety  and  was  a  defender  of  the  Jesuits. 

The  works  of  Cauchy  occupy  a  leading  place 
in  science.  All  parts  of  pure  and  applied 
mathematics,  as  geometry,  algebra,  the  theory 
of  numbers,  integral  calculus,  mechanics,  as- 
tronomy, and  mathematical  physics,  are  indebt- 
ed to  his  discoveries.  He  verified  the  periodic- 
ity of  elliptic  fimctions,  gave  the  first  impetus 
to  the  general  theory  of  functions,  contributed 
to  determinants  (q.v.),  and  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  modern  treatment  of  the  convergence  of 
infinite  series  (q.v.).  He  emphasized  the  imag- 
inary as  a  fundamental,  not  subsidiary,  quan- 
tity, perfected  the  method  of  integration  of 
linear  differential  equations  (see  Calculus), 
advanced  the  theory  of  substitutions,  invented 
the  calculus  of  residues,  and,  in  general,  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  in 
infusing  vigor  into  analysis.  The  propagation 
of  light  and  the  theory  of  elasticity  also  received 
hia  attention. 


Consult:  Valson,  La  Vie  et  lea  travaua  d0 
Cauchy  (Paris,  1868)  ;  Terquem,  "Analyse  des 
travaux  de  Cauchy,"  in  the  Nouvellea  annalea 
de  math^matiquea  (Paris,  1857).  Lea  oduvrea 
compUtea  d'Auguatin  Cauchy  (Paris,  1882- 
1901)  were  published  under  the  direction  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

CAUCUS  (of  imcertain  origin;  possibly  from 
Med.  Lat.  caucua,  Gk.  icavKOi,  kaukoa,  cup,  as  being 
originally  an  informal  festal  gathering).  A 
term  applied  (1)  to  an  informal  meeting  of  the 
voters  of  a  political  party  within  a  limited 
district  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  candi- 
dates for  office  or  of  naming  delegates  to  a 
nominating  convention,  and  (2)  to  a  conference 
of  the  members  of  a  political  party  in  a  legisla- 
tive body  for  the  purpose  of  determining  in  de- 
tail the  course  to  be  pursued  by  the  members  of 
the  body  belonging  to  such  party.  In  its  former 
application  the  word  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  "Caulkers*  Club,"  a  political  or- 
ganization of  some  prominence  in  Boston  during 
the  activity  of  Samuel  Adams  (q.v.).  Until 
within  a  comparatively  brief  period  this  informal 
meeting  of  voters  was  a  well  recognized  and 
widely  established  feature  of  the  American  polit- 
ical system.  In  the  party  caucus  all  'regular* 
members  of  the  party  were  considered  entitled  to 
be  present  and  to  be  heard.  Its  participants 
named  the  party's  candidates  for  local  office  and 
determined  the  policy  of  the  party  in  the  polit- 
ical district  from  which  the  members  of  the 
caucus  were  drawn.  From  the  caucus  of  a  small 
political  imit,  such  as  the  town  or  the  Assembly 
district,  were  sent  the  various  constituent  mem- 
bers of  a  larger  and  similar  conference  repre- 
senting, and  acting  for,  the  voters  of  a  Congres- 
sional district  or  of  an  entire  State.  Within  the 
past  two  decades  the  typical  caucus  of  the  past 
has  assumed  a  new  form  through  the  statutory 
control  of  nominations  to  office,  especially  in 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  so-called  "pri- 
maries," the  composition  and  procedure  of  which 
have  in  several  States  been  made  the  object  of 
as  detailed  and  specific  legislative  control  as  are 
the  elections  themselves.  The  informalities  which 
earlier  made  possible  many  questionable  prac- 
tices in  the  effort  to  'capture'  a  caucus  have 
thus  gradually  disappeared,  and  have  been  super- 
seded by  the  routine  of  secret  balloting  by  the 
legally  registered  members  of  a  party.  The 
nominating  caucus  appeared  also  in  American 
politics  in  a  conspicuous  form,  imtil  1824,  in 
the  caucus  of  members  of  Congress  of  each  party 
which  for  a  couple  of  decades  named  the  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency, 
until  the  system  of  national  nominating  conven- 
tions was  introduced. 

The  second  type  of  caucus  has  not  only  sur- 
vived, but  has  increased  in  influence  and  has 
become  recognized  as  a  legitimate  feature  of 
legislative  procedure.  Both  in  local  legislative 
bodies  and  also  in  the  various  State  legislatures, 
and  still  more  conspicuously  in  Congress,  the 
members  of  each  party  participate  in  a  caucus, 
by  which  are  named  the  party's  candidates  for 
the  offices  of  the  body  and  by  which  are  deter- 
mined the  lines  of  policy  to  be  followed  within 
the  larger  body.  Such  action  is  considered  as 
binding  not  only  upon  all  the  participants  in  the 
caucus,  but  also  upon  all  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature belonging  to  the  party  holding  the  caucus ; 
and  very  rarely  do  any  dissentient  members  of 
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a  party  have  the  will,  or  the  desire,  to  'bolt* 
the  action  of  their  caucus. 

CAUa)A-aALaiI  GBIT.  See  DEVomAW 
System 

CAUDEBEC-LES-ELBEUT,  kdd'b^'  1&- 
zArb§f'.  A  town  in  the  Department  of  Seine- 
Inf^rieure,  France,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine, 
opposite  the  town  of  Elbeuf  and  12  miles  south 
01  Rouen.  It  has  woolen-mills,  cloth-factories, 
and  dye-works.  Population,  in  1901,  of  town, 
9681;  of  commune,  9751. 

CAUa)INE  FOBKS  (Lat.  FurcuUs  Ccm- 
dincB) .  Two  high,  narrow,  and  wooded  mountain 
gorges  near  the  town  of  Caudium,  in  ancient 
Samnium,  on  the  boundary  toward  Campania. 
These  gorges  are  celebrated  on  account  of  the 
defeat  here  suffered  by  the  Romans  in  the  Secoi^ 
Samnite  War  (b.o.  321).  Four  Roman  legions 
commanded  by  the  two  consuls,  Titus  Veturius 
and  Spurius  Postumius,  after  marching  through 
a  narrow  pass  found  themselves  locked  in  a 
spacious  valley,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lofty 
mountains,  with  no  wav  out  save  that  by  which 
they  entered,  and  another  pass  on  the  opposite 
side.  Attempting  to  defile  through  the  latter, 
they  found  it  blocked  up  with  trees  and  stones, 
and  commanded  by  the  Samnites,  who  had  also 
in  the  meantime  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
other  pass.  Consequently,  the  four  legions  were 
compelled  to  encamp  in  the  valley.  After  some 
days,  famine  compelled  them  to  surrender  un- 
conditionally. The  Samnite  general,  Gains  Pon- 
tius, according  to  old  custom,  compelled  the  Ro- 
mans to  pass  under  the  yoke,  and  then  permitted 
them  to  march  back.  This  submission  was  re- 
garded as  too  ignominious  for  Rome,  and  conse- 
quently the  two  consuls  and  the  other  command- 
ers were  delivered  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
Samnites,  who,  however,  refused  to  have  them. 

CAUOiLE'S  CUBTAIN  LECTUBES,  Mrs. 
A  series  of  farcical  papers  contributed  by  Doug- 
las Jerrold  to  the  London  Punch  and  published 
in  1846.  They  also  form  volume  third  of  the 
author's  Collected  Works,  London,  1852.  They 
consist  of  a  series  of  marital  monologues  deliv- 
ered after  retiring  by  a  woman  of  decided  views 
to  her  meek  and  sleepy  husband. 

CAUEB,  kou'er,  Emil  (1800-67).  A  German 
sculptor,  bom  in  Dresden.  He  studied  under 
Ranch  in  Berlin  and  under  Haller  in  Munich. 
In  1829  he  restored  the  valuable  antiques  in 
the  museum  in  Dresden,  and  in  1832  he  was 
appointed  drawing-master  at  the  gymnasium  of 
Kreuznach.  Here  he  designed  his  principal 
works,  "Sickingen,"  "Hutten,"  "Charles  V.," 
"Melanchthon,"  as  well  as  the  fairy-tale  repre- 
sentations "Cinderella"  and  **Little  Red  Riding 
Hood,"  of  which  thousands  of  copies  were  after- 
wards made. 

CAUEB,  Karl  (1828-85).  A  German  sculp- 
tor, son  of  the  preceding.  He  was  bom  in 
Bonn,  and  studied  with  his  father,  and  after- 
wards with  A.  Wolff  in  Berlin.  He  is  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  so-called  *ivory  mass,'  used  in  the 
reproduction  of  statuary.  He  designed  the  tomb 
of  President  Garfield,  and  executed  a  great  num- 
ber of  statues.  Among  these  are :  "An  Olympian 
Victor"  ( 1866) ,  acquired  by  Emperor  William  I. ; 
"The  Witch"  (1874,  National  Gallery,  Berlin); 
and  "Bnmnhild"  (1877). 

CAUGHNAWAGA,  kft'nA-wft'gft  (Mohawk, 
at  the  rapids),  or  Sault  Saint  Louis.    A  vil- 


lage in  Laprairie  County,  Quebec,  Canada,  10 
miles  west  of  M(mtreal,  on  the  Saint  Lawrence, 
at  the  head  of  the  Lachine  Rapids  (Map:  Quebec, 
C  5).  It  is  inhabited  exclusively  by  Catholic 
Indiana^  remnants  of  the  once  powerful  Iroquois, 
and  is  the  largest  Indian  settlement  north  of 
Mexico.  The  old  French  town  walls,  built  in 
1721,  are  almost  intact  on  three  sides  around 
the  church;  the  presbytery,  dating  from  1725, 
contains  the  remains  of  the  Mohawk  saint, 
Tehgahkwfta,  and  the  room  and  desk  of  P^re 
Charlevoix,  the  historian. 

The  village  was  established  in  1676  under 
Jesuit  direction  by  converts  drawn  from  the  Iro- 
quois confederacy,  chiefiy  Mohawks  and  Oneidas, 
and  probably  took  its  name  from  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Mohawk  tribe.  The  Caughnawfiga 
Indians,  famous  as  boatmen  and  lacrosse-players, 
are  also  enterprising  travelers  and  traders,  and 
in  families  and  small  parties  journey  even  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.    Population,  in  1901,  2,110. 

CAUK,  or  CAWK  (provincial  variant  6f 
chalk).  The  massive  variety  of  the  mineral 
barite,  so  called  originally  by  miners  in  the  Der- 
byshire lead-mines.    See  Barium. 

CAUL  (OP.  oale,  a  sort  of  cap,  Ir.  caUo, 
O.  Gael,  call,  veil,  hood;  ultimately  connected 
with  Lat.  celare,  to  hide,  Skt.  Parana,  refuge). 
A  thin  membrane  encompassing  the  heads  of 
some  children  when  bom.  It  is  merely  the 
amniotic  membrane  (see  Embryology;  Amnion), 
which  envelops  every  child  before  birth  and 
which,  on  accoimt  of  unusual  strength,  or  for 
other  reasons,  has  escaped  rupture  during  the 
act  of  delivery.  Extraordinary  superstitions 
have  been  connected  with  it  from  very  early  ages 
down  to  the  present  day.  (See  Superstition.)  It 
was  a  popular  belief  that  children  so  bom  would 
be  very  fortunate,  and  that  the  caul  brought  for- 
time  to  those  purchasing  it.  This  superstition 
was  so  common  in  the  primitive  Church  that 
Saint  Chrj'sostom  felt  it  his  duty  to  inveigh 
against  it  in  many  of  his  homilies.  In  later 
times  midwives  sold  the  caul  to  advocates  at 
enormous  prices,  **as  an  especial  means  of  mak- 
ing them  eloquent,"  and  to  seamen  as  an  infal- 
lible preservative  against  drowning.  It  was  also 
supposed  that  the  health  of  the  person  bom 
with  it  could  be  told  by  the  caul  which,  if  firm 
and  crisp,  betokened  health,  but  if  relaxed  and 
flaccid,  sickness  or  death.  During  the  Eighteenth 
Century  it  was  common  to  find  advertisements 
in  the  newspapers  of  cauls  to  be  sold.  Similar 
advertisements  appeared  from  time  to  time  also 
during  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Consult :  Brand, 
Popular  Antiquities  (London,  1870)  ;  ^otes  and 
Queries,  Vol.  VII.   (London,  1849,  et  seq.). 

GAULAINCOUBT,  kft'laN'kS^^r',  ARMA!n> 
AuGUSTiN  Louis  de,  Duke  of  Vicenza  (1773- 
1827).  A  statesman  of  the  first  French  Em- 
pire, bom  at  Caulaincourt,  in  the  Department  of 
Aisne,  December  9,  1772.  He  entered  the  army 
at  the  age  of  15,  rapidly  attained  promotion,  and 
as  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  caroineers  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  campaign  of  1800.  He 
was  made  a  general  of  division  in  1805,  and 
in  1808  was  created  Duke  of  Vicenza.  In 
1807  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Saint 
Petersburg,  where  he  soon  gained  the  confidence 
of  the  Czar,  Alexander  I.  In  1811,  on  the  eve  of 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Russia  nsA 
France,  he  resigned  his  post,  as  he  disapproved  of 
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Napoleon's  policy.  He  opposed  the  invasion  of 
Russia.  After  the  burning  of  Moscow,  Napoleon 
selected  him  as  his  companion  in  his  flight  to 
France.  In  1813  he  was  plenipotentiary  to  the 
allied  sovereigns  during  the  campaign  of  Saxony, 
and  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  attended  the 
confess  at  ChAtillon,  February,  1814.  After  the 
abdication  of  Napoleon,  Caulaincourt  endeavored 
to  make  use  of  his  influence  with  Alexander  to  ob- 
tain the  most  favorable  conditions  for  the  fallen 
Emperor,  and  chiefly  through  his  intervention 
the  island  of  Elba  was  given  to  Napoleon.  During 
the  Hundred  Days  Caulaincourt  resumed  office 
as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  was  made  a 
peer.  On  the  Second  Restoration,  he  retired  to 
private  life.  He  died  in  Paris,  February  19, 
1827.  Consult  Eileraux,  Souvenirs  du  due  de 
yicence  (Paris,  1837-40).  His  brother,  August 
Jeak  Gabriel,  Comte  de  Caulaincourt,  bom  1777, 
served  with  distinction  in  all  the  campaigns  from 
1792  to  1812,  when  he  fell  in  battle. 

CAXX^IFLO'BY  (from  Lat.  caulia,  Gk.  kov* 
)Uc,  kaulo8,  stalk  +  floa,  flower).  The  produc- 
tion of  flowers  from  the  old  wood,  as  in  the  red- 
bud  {Cercis),  This  habit  is  very  characteristic 
of  tropical  forests,  in  which  case  possibly  the 
thin  bark  explains  its  common  occurrence. 

CAUIiIPLOWEB  (Lat  caulis,  stalk,  espe- 
cially  of  the  cabbage,  Gk.  icav^,  kauloa,  stalk 
-f  flower f  from  Lat.  /lo«,  flower),  Brassica  ole- 
racea  or  hotrytia,  A  form  of  cabbage  in  which 
the  inflorescence,  modified  into  a  flattened  head 
or  compact  mass,  is  the  edible  part.  It  is  a 
less  strongly  flavored  and  more  delicate  vege- 
table than  cabbage,  and  is  eaten  boiled  with 
sauce  or  pickled.  Its  culture  is  similar  to  that 
of  cabbage  (q.v.),  but  the  plant  is  not  so  hardy 
and  requires  a  richer  and  more  moist  soil.  When 
the  bead  b^ns  to  form  the  outer  leaves  of  the 
phuit  are  drawn  up  over  it  and  fastened.  This 
produces  a  whiter  and  more  marketable  head. 
(For  illustration,  see  Cabbage.)  Cauliflower- 
seed,  formerly  produced  almost  entirely  in  Eu- 
rope, is  now  grown  in  commercial  quantities  in 
the  vicinity  of  Puget  Sound,  Washington.  There 
are  a  number  of  varieties  of  cauliflower,  but 
without  marked  differences  between  them.  Early 
Dwarf  Erfurt  and  Snowball  are  among  the  best. 
Broccoli  is  simply  a  late  maturing  and  more 
hardy  form  of  cauliflower. 

CAXJIiCyHIA  (Lat.,  from  Gk,Kavhjvta,  Kau- 
ICnia).  An  andient  Achaean  city  in  Italy,  near 
the  Gulf  of  Syllacium.  It  was  a  town  of  impor- 
tance five  centuries  before  Christ.  In  B.C.  389 
it  was  destroyed  by  Dionysius  the  Elder,  and 
though  mentioned  later,  never  attained  any 
prominence.  It  is  said  that  Pythagoras  sought 
refuge  in  Caulonia  after  his  expulsion  from 
Croton. 

CAULOP^TEBIS  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  Kav\6t, 
knulo9y  stalk  -f  rrtplsy  pteria,  fern,  from  TT€p6v, 
pteron^  wing,  ifrom  wirecBaif  peteathaif  to  fly). 
A  genus  of  fossil  tree-ferns  usually  recognized 
by  their  trunks  and  found  in  rocks  of  upper 
Paleozoic  and  lower  Mesozoic  age  of  many  parts 
of  the  world.  The  name  was  first  given  by  Lind- 
ley  and  Hutton  to  erect  trunks  found  in  the 
Carboniferous  rocks.  More  recently  the  genus 
has  bc«ii  found  also  in  the  lower  Devonian  of 
America  and  in  the  Permian  and  Trias  of  the  Old 
World.  The  trunks  show  the  places  of  attach- 
of  the  leaves,  marked  by  scars,  and  these 


scars  are  arranged  spirally  about  the  axis.  The 
various  species  are  recognized  by  the  form  and 
size  of  the  scars,  which  are  generally  large  and  of 
a  circular  or  oval  outline  with  an  inner  mark 
shaped  like  a  horseshoe.  Some  of  the  finest 
examples  found  in  America  were  obtained  from 
the  comiferous  limestones  of  the  lower  Devonian 
of  Ohio.  These  were  described  by  Newberry,  who 
considered  that  they  grew  upon  an  island  which 
occupied  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati  during  a  time 
when  the  remainder  of  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi 
Valley  was  covered  by  a  shallow  arm  of  the 
ocean.  The  leaves  known  as  Pecopteris,  so  com- 
mon in  the  coal  measures  of  the  Appalachian 
region,  are  thought  to  be  the  foliage  of  Caulop- 
teris. 

CAXJMONT,  k6'm6N',  Abcisse  de  (1810-73). 
A  French  archaeologist,  bom  in  Bayeux  (Calva- 
dos). He  is  known  as  the  founder  of  the  Society 
Francaise  d*Arch6ologie  pour  la  Conservation  des 
Monuments  Nationaux,  and  thus  of  the  syste- 
matic study  of  French  archaeology.  The  investi- 
gation of  national  antiquities  he  greatly  fur- 
thered by  such  works  as  the  Statiatique  monu- 
mentale  du  Calvadoa  (5  vols.,  1846-47). 

CAUBA,  kou'rft.  A  river  of  South  America, 
a  tributary  of  the  Orinoco,  which  rises  in  the 
southern  part  of  Venezuela  on  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  Sierra  Pacaraima,  in  a  number  of 
headstreams,  chief  of  which  is  the  Merevari, 
and  flows  generally  north-northwest  through 
the  Department  of  Bolivar  (Map:  Venezuela, 
E  2).  It  joins  the  Orinoco  in  about  longitude 
66**  W.  and,  including  the  Merevari,  it  is  over 
400  miles  long. 

CAUS,  kA,  or  CAULZ,  Salomon  db  (1576- 
1626).  A  French  engineer  and  physicist  who 
resided  in  England  and  in  Heidelberg,  and  later 
in  Paris.  Little  was  known  of  him  until  Arago 
exhimied  his  works,  from  a  study  of  which  he 
reached  the  conclusion  that  he  was  the  real  in- 
ventor of  the  steam-engine,  for  in  one  of  these 
works  he  gave  the  plan  of  an  apparatus  for 
raising  Water  by  the  power  of  steam. 

CAUSALITY  (Fr.  causality,  from  Lat. 
causalia,  causal,  from  ociuaa,  cause).  The  rela- 
tion in  which  cause  stands  to  effect  and  effect  to 
cause.  Causation  is  the  relation  of  cause  to 
effect. 

Of  cause,  causation,  and  causality,  many  views 
have  been  held.  Aristotle  was  the  flrst  to  de- 
vote much  attention  to  the  nature  of  causality, 
whereas  many  of  his  predecessors  had  spent 
much  time  on  trying  to  discover  particular 
causes  for  particular  effects  or  some  one  general 
cause  for  the  universe  as  a  whole.  But  even 
Aristotle's  contribution  to  the  subject  consisted 
rather  in  classification  of  various  kinds  of 
causality  than  in  any  satisfactory  discussion  of 
the  ultimate  nature  of  the  relation  between 
cause  and  effect.  He  enumerated  four  different 
kinds  of  causes,  which  have  ever  since  had  a 
place  in  philosophy.  These  are  the  material,  the 
formal,  tne  efficient,  and  the  final.  The  first,  or 
material,  cause  is  what  anything  is  made  of, 
e.g.  brass  or  marble  is  the  material  cause  of  a 
given  statue.  The  formal  cause  is  the  form,  type, 
or  pattern,  according  to  which  anjrthing  is  made; 
e.g.  the  style  of  architecture  would  be  the  formal 
cause  of  a  house.  Again,  the  efficient  cause 
is  the  power  acting  to  produce  the  work,  e.g.  the 
manual    energy    of    the    workmen.     The    final 
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cause  is  the  end  or  motive  for  the  sake  of 
which  the  work  is  produced,  e.g.  the  pleasure  of 
the  owner.  Aristotle  mentions  the  case  of  a 
physician  curing  himself,  as  exemplifying  all  the 
causes  in  one  and  the  same  subject.  Important 
as  this  classification  has  proved  itself  to  be  in 
the  subsequent  development  of  thought  on  the 
subject,  it  does  not  touch  upon  the  problem  of 
causidity  as  it  presents  itself  to  the  modem 
mind.  This  was  due  to  the  nalveH  that  in  so 
many  ways  characterized  the  Greek  thinkers. 
He  assumes  that  there  arc  causes  and  that  they 
produce  effects;  but  he  does  not  help  us  to  con- 
ceive the  nature  of  the  power — if  power  there  be 
— exercised  by  the  cause  in  the  production  of  the 
effect.  Sextus  Empiricus,  probably  following  Mbr- 
sidemus,  raised  some  of  the  problems  that  have 
ever  since  busied  the  thoughts  of  philosophers.  First 
of  all  he  pointed  out  the  relativity  of  the  notion 
of  cause,  since  cause  has  no  meaning  apart  from 
^  effect.  But,  he  argued>  the  relation  has  no  real 
existence,  but  is  merely  a  thought-product.  We 
ihitik  causality  into  things  which  are  themselves 
free  from  any  such  relation.  Furthermore,  there 
is  a  difficulty  about  the  temporal  relation  of 
cause  and  effect.  Cause  cannot  be  prior  to 
the  effect,  for  it  is  not  cause  till  the  effect 
arises.  It  cannot  be  simultaneous  with,  nor 
subsequent  to,  the  effect,  for  in  either  caise  it 
would  not  be  what  we  mean  by  cause.  This  is 
evidently  a  sophism  to  be  discussed  further  on; 
but  it  18  a  subtle  one  that  has  puzzled  many 
thinkers  even  to  the  present  day,  and  has  con- 
duced much  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
time  relation  involved  in  causality. 

In  early  modem  philosophy  there  were  two 
rival  notions  of  cause.  Descartes  and  his  school 
made  cause  identical  with  substance,  while  the 
physical  scientists  reduced  cause  to  a  motion 
or  change  followed  by  other  motion  or  change 
with  a  mathematical  equality  between  measures 
of  motion.  But  it  was  Himie  who  first  in 
modem  times  took  up  the  problem  of  causal- 
ity where  fhe  skeptics  had  laid  it  down.  He 
carried  out  to  its  logical  conclusion  the  con- 
tention of  Sextus  Empiricus  that  causality  is 
not  a  real  relation,  but  a  fiction  of  the  mind, 
and  he  used  the  doctrine  of  association  to  ac- 
count for  the  origin  of  the  fiction.  Any  tie 
binding  cause  and  effect,  he  pointed  out,  is 
undiscoverable  by  the  senses;  and  as  ideas  are 
merely  copies  of  sense- impressions,  we  have  no 
idea  of  casuality.  But  we  have  a  fiction  of  the 
imagination  in  regard  to  causality,  and  the  fic- 
tion arises  from  the  ease  with  which  we  pass 
from  one  perception  to  another  perception,  which 
in  past  experience  has  been  constantly  and  un- 
varyingly associated  with  it.  "We  have  no  other 
notion  of  cause  and  effect,  but  that  of  certain 
objects,  which  have  been  always  conjoined  to- 
gether, and  which  in  all  past  instances  have  been 
found  inseparable.  We  cannot  penetrate  into 
the  reason  of  the  conjunction.  We  only  observe 
the  thing  itself,  and  always  find  that  from  the 
constant  conjunction  the  objects  acquire  a  union 
in  the  imagination."  Hence  "a  cause  is  an  object 
precedent  and  contiguous  to  another,  and  so 
imited  with  it,  that  the  idea  of  the  one  deter- 
mines the  mind  to  form  the  idea  of  the  other, 
and  the  impression  of  the  one  to  form  a  more 
lively  idea  of  the  other." 

Hume's  explanation  of  cause  as  a  fiction  which 
has  no  discoverable  objective  correlate  led  Kant 


to  the  position  that  the  only  knowable  objective 
world  is,  so  far  as  all  t^ie  relations  obtaining  with- 
in it  go,  the  product  of  mind's  creative  activity. 
ELant  accepted  Hiune's  skeptical  result  as  far 
as  it  concerned  itself  with  the  world  of  things- 
in- themselves ;  but  not  being  satisfied  that  ex- 
perience is  only  a  succession  of  perceptions 
without  any  discoverable  coherence,  he  made 
causality  one  of  the  principles  of  coherence  ob- 
taining in  the  world  of  phenomena,  and  uni- 
versally present  there  because  always  put  there 
by  thought  as  a  part  of  its  contribution  to  the 
nature  of  that  world.  (See  Kant,  and  Cate- 
OOBT.)  Thus  both  Hume  and  Kant  agree  in 
denying  absolute  objectivity  to  causality;  they 
disagree  in  that  the  former  denies  also  a  relative 
objectivity  to  causality,  while  the  latter  asserts 
such  objectivity.  The  difference  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  for  Hume  the  ideal  world  ( the  bundle 
of  perceptions)  is  comparatively  unorganized 
and  chaotic;  for  Kant  it  is  so  thoroughly  or- 
ganized that  it  is  regarded  as  a  universe  with 
relative  objectivity  and  the  relations  obtain- 
ing therein  as  thoroughly  knowable,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  contributions  by  the  knower.  HegeU 
denying  outright  a  transcendent  world  beyond 
experience,  and  recognizing,  as  Kant  did,  the  uni- 
versal prevalence  of  causality  within  experience, 
made  causality  thoroughly  objective.  But  the 
question  arises,  How  is  it  knoMfn  that  causality 
is  imiversal  within  the  world  of  experience  ?  We 
have  not  always  experienced  a  cause  for  every 
experienced  effect;  in  fact,  the  whole  problem  of 
physical  science  is  to  discover  causes  for  known 
events.  How  do  we  know  they  have  any  causes  at 
all  7  Kant,  as  we  have  already  seen,  answers : 
We  know,  because  we  have  made  our  world  in 
such  a  way  that  everything  has  a  cause.  Hegel's 
answer  to  this  question  cannot  be  given  here, 
as  it  would  require  too  minute  a  discussion.  J. 
S.  Mill  took  up  the  problem  here;  denying  the 
fundamental  postulate  of  Kant's  transcendental- 
ism, viz.  that  the  order  of  this  world  is  thought- 
made,  he  seeks  to  justify  our  belief  in  universal 
causation  by  tracing  it  back  to  an  induction 
(q.v.)  which  rests  upon  a  larger  experience  than 
any  other  induction  can  have.  The  difiScuIty 
with  this  view  is  that  for  Mill  all  induction 
rests  upon  the  principle  of  causality,  and  it  is  a 
circular  procedure  to  make  causality  rest  on 
induction.  But  circularity  is  the  last  resort  in- 
evitable in  all  reasoning.  (See  Kkowledqb,  The- 
ory OF;  and  Looio.)  But  the  difference  be- 
tween valid  logical  circularity  and  vicious  cir- 
cularity is  the  difference  between  a  systematic 
support  given  to  each  part  of  experience  by  all 
other  parts,  and  an  attempt  to  make  two  judg- 
ments support  each  other  while  neglecting  the 
concrete  experience  upon  which  all  judgments 
must  rest.  Mill's  circularity  in  the  present  in- 
stance is  fundamentally  sound,  but  tne  form  in 
which  he  presents  his  reasoning  is  inadequate, 
and  hence  has  led  to  severe  criticism.  Perhaps 
it  would  answer  all  purposes  concerned  to  say 
that  the  tendency  to  make  induction  from  ob- 
served fact  is  natural  to  a  thinker.  But  whether 
any  particular  induction  is  valid  is  another  ques- 
tion, to  be  answered  only  by  carefully  studying  all 
the  inductions  that  have  reached  satisfactory  re- 
sults and  finding  what  characteristics  they  have 
in  common  and  wherein  they  differ  from  induc- 
tions admittedly  erroneous.  Such  a  study  ahowa 
that  satisfactory  inductions,  Le.  inductiona  upon 
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which  we  have  learned  that  we  can  rel^,  have  in 
common  the  assumption  of  the  principle  of 
causality  as  obtaining  within  the  sphere  covered 
by  the  induction.  This  assumption,  at  first  and 
for  a  long  time,  was  not  consciously  made, 
but  none  uie  less  we  can  now  see  tiiat  it  was 
made.  Gradually,  in  certain  spheres,  the  prin- 
ciple of  causality  came  to  be  clearly  recognized  as 
obtaining,  but  still  not  as  supporting  the  induc- 
tions formerly  made.  As  time  went  on>  the 
prevalence  of  causality  in  still  other  and  other 
spheres  was  ascertained.  Then  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  thought  to  generalize  caused  men  to 
make  inductions  to  the  tmiversal  prevalence  of 
causality.  Then  when  the  question  arose  as  to 
the  foundation  of  induction,  it  was  finally  dis- 
covered that  it  rested  upon  an  unrecognized  as- 
sumption of  causality,  even  in  the  case  where  the 
universal  prevalence  of  causality  was  the  subject 
matter  of  induction.  Is  this  vicious  ?  No,  unless 
it  can  be  shoAvn  that  the  assumption  has  led  to 
results  that  are  untenable.  On  the  contrary, 
in  this  case  the  assumption  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  every  valuable  structure  raised  by  thought, 
and  the  tenability  of  the  assumption  is  guaran- 
teed by  the  validity  of  all  that  follows  from  the 
assumption  and  that  would  be  invalidated  were 
the  assumption  im justifiable.  See  Induction; 
Knowledge,  Theobt  of. 

Along  with  this  account  of  the  origin  of 
knowledge  of  cause  goes  a  definition  of  cause 
which  is  at  the  present  day  quite  widely  ac- 
cepted. The  cause  of  any  event  is  a  preceding 
event  without  which  the  event  in  question  would 
not  have  occurred.  Both  causes  and  effects  are 
always  events;  not  things,  but  things  in  action. 
The  complete  cause  would  be  all  the  indispens- 
able previous  events.  But  as  all  inquiry  that  is 
of  any  value  is  confined  within  limits,  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  cause  of  an  event  is  not  generally 
a  demand  for  a  complete  inventory  of  indispens- 
able previous  events,  but  for  some  event  wnich, 
in  connection  with  other  events  taken  for 
granted,  is  needed  to  accoimt  for  the  event  under 
discussion.  According  to  this  view  of  cause 
neither  the  'material  cause'  nor  the  ^formal  cause' 
is  a  cause;  and  the  'final  cause'  is  a  cause  only 
in  the  sense  that  the  idea  of  the  end  to  be 
obtained,  together  with  all  the  affections  belong- 
ing to  it,  may,  as  an  event,  be  an  indispensable 
temporal  prerequisite  to  an  action  that  ter- 
minates in  the  attainment  of  the  end.  A  final 
cause  is  then  not  a  future  event  as  an  event 
that  in  time  will  take  place,  but  as  one  now 
anticipated.  And  the  anticipation  precedes  the 
effect  it  produces. 

This  brings  up  again  the  question  as  to  the 
temporal  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  Some 
philosophers  of  to-day,  following  Sextus  Em- 
piricus,  maintain  that  cause  cannot  be  anterior 
to  effect.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake  resting 
upon  a  failure  to  appreciate  the  continuous 
character  of  time  (q.v.).  The  cause  exists  be- 
fore the  effect,  but  continues  itself  into  the  ef- 
fect. It  is  to  some  extent  an  arbitrary  matter 
where  the  line  be  drawn  that  divides  cause  from 
effect;  but  drawn  it  must  be  somewhere  if  one 
is  to  be  clear-headed  in  talking  about  causality, 
and  when  drawn  all  the  part  of  the  continuous 
cause-effect  process  that  precedes  the  line  is 
cause,  and  all  the  part  that  follows  is  effect. 
And  the  line  itself  does  not  exist  as  a  gap  be- 
tween cause  and  effect,  but  simply  as  the  line  of 


juncture  of  cause  and  effect.    See  Continxjitt, 
Law  of. 

This  last  statement  brings  us  to  the  last  point 
here  to  be  made  as  to  the  nature  of  causality. 
After  all  that  has  been  said  the  relation  between 
cause  and  effect  is  still  left  unknown,  provided 
one  assumes  that  the  indispensableness  of  cause 
to  effect  is  the  result  of  an  imknown  something 
in  the  nature  of  the  cause  and  of  the  effect.  But 
such  an  assumption  is  ungrounded,  if  by  nature 
one  means  a  mysterious  constitution  of  qualities. 
A  simple  view  which  seems  to  satisfy  all  the 
conditions  of  the  case,  and  to  leave  no  insoluble 
mystery,  is  that  the  causal  relations  in  which  an 
event  stands  are  part  of  the  attributes  of  the 
event.  We  do  not  have  two  self-subsistent  in- 
dependent events,  which  are  then  in  some  incom- 
prehensible way  made  to  depend  one  on  the 
other,  as  effect  upon  cause.  Neither  event  is 
properly  thought  unless  its  discoverable  causal 
relation  to  the  other  is  thought  of  as  being  part 
of  its  nature  as  much  as  any  other  quality 
it  may  have.  Thus  we  think  of  cause  and  effect 
not  as  magically  conditioning  each  other,  but 
as  being  different  steps  in  a  continuous  process, 
within  which  each  step  is  what  it  is  by  virtue  of 
its  relation  to  all  other  steps.  Cause  and  effect 
are  organically  inter-related,  and  the  organic 
whole  within  which  they  interact  is  the  ground 
of  their  interaction.  Consult:  Bosanquet,  Logic, 
Vol.  I.  (Oxford,  1888) ;  Bradley,  Principles  of 
Logic  (London,  1883)  ;  Hobhouse,  Theory  of 
Knowledge  (London,  1806),  consulting  index  for 
pertinent  passages;  Mill,  System  of  Logic,  Book 
III.  (London,  1856)  ;  Hume,  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature,  Book  I.,  Part  III.  (London,  1882)  ;  and 
id..  An  Enquiry  Concerning  the  Human  Under- 
standing (Oxford,  1894) ;  Kant,  'Transcendental 
Logic,"  in  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  translated  by 
Max  Mfiller  (London,  1881);  and  Kant's  com- 
mentators, among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Caird,  The  Critical  Philosophy  of  Immanuel 
Kant  (Glasgow,  1889),  and  Watson,  Kant  and 
His  English  Critics  (Glasgow,  1881). 

CAUSE  CililBBE,  kdz  sAaeb^r*  (Fr.,  cele- 
brated case).  A  term  for  any  specially  interest- 
ing or  important  legal  case,  criminal  or  civil. 
During  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  centu- 
ries it  was  more  particularly  applied  to  the 
State  trials  in  France.  There  is  a  French  collec- 
tion of  Causes  c^Uhres  et  int&ressantes,  by  Gayot 
de  Pitaval  (20  vols.,  1734-43),  with  later  con- 
tinuation, and  Desessarts  also  contributed  a  val- 
uable work  (1785-87)  to  this  branch  of  legal 
literature.  Typical  examples  of  modem  cases  to 
which  the  term  is  applied  are  that  of  Calas,  who 
was  broken  on  the  wheel  at  Toulouse  in  1762  on 
a  baseless  charge  of  having  put  his  son  to  death 
to  prevent  him  from  becoming  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic; the  Tichbome  trial,  in  which  for  years 
(1871-74)  all  England  was  interested,  involving 
the  identity  of  a  claimant  to  title  and  estates^ 
and  the  recent  trial  of  Captain  Dreyfus  in 
France,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  en- 
tire civilized  world. 

CAUSEBIE,  kdz'r^  (Fr.,  chat,  from  causer, 
to  chat,  gossip,  from  Lat.  causari,  to  plead,  from 
causa,  cause,  case).  A  term  first  used  in  a  lite- 
rary way  by  Sainte-Beuve  in  his  famous 
Causeries  du  Lundi,  It  signifies  a  short,  famil- 
iar paper  on  any  subject,  usually  published  in 
magazines    or   newspapers.      As    the   writer    is 
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generally  well  known,  its  style  is  convenient 
where  readers  are  interested  in  the  author  as 
well  as  in  what  he  says.  It  is  less  formal  than 
the  generally  accepted  style  of  essay. 

CAUSEBIES  DU  LTTNDI,  dy  l§N'd6'  (Mon- 
day  Chats).  The  modest  title  of  collections  of 
critiques  by  Sainte-Beuve,  beginning  with  1851. 
They  are  distinguished  by  brilliancy  and  keen 
analysis,  and  are  concerned  not  only  with  French 
authors,  but  also  with  prominent  writers  of 
other  nations. 

GAUSSES,  k6s.  Plateaux  des.  A  name  ap- 
plied to  a  barren  plateau  region  of  cretaceous 
formation  in  south  central  France,  lying  chiefly 
in  the  departments  of  Lozftre,  Aveyron,  H^rault, 
and  Gard.  It  is  crossed  by  mountains  and 
ravines,  resembling  cafions,  which  add  to  its  for- 
bidding aspect,  and  is  very  sparsely  inhabited. 

CAUSSIN  DE  FEBCEVAL,  kft'sftN'  de  pflr's*- 
v&l',  Abmand  PiEBBE  (1795-1871).  A  French 
Orientalist,  bom  in  Paris.  He  was  appointed 
professor  of  the  Arabic  language  and  literature 
at  the  Coll^  de  France,  and  in  1849  was  elected 
to  a  seat  in  Uie  French  Academy.  His  Essai  sur 
Vhistoire  des  Afxibes  avant  Vlalamisme  (3  vols., 
1847-49)  is  a  noteworthy  study,  in  which  the 
author  was  ^eatly  assisted  by  the  large  manu- 
script collection  of  the  Imperial  Library. 

CAXTSTIC  (Lat.  cauaticus,  Gk.  Kavarucdc, 
kaustikoSy  from  Kavardc,  kaustoa,  burned,  from 
Koletv,  kaiein,  to  bum).  A  term  used  in  medi- 
<!ine  and  chemistry  in  connection  with  substances 
that  have  a  corroding  or  burning  action  on  the 
skin  and  flesh.  Lunar  caustic  is  silver  nitrate 
fused  and  cast  into  the  form  of  small  pointed 
sticks  of  the  thickness  of  a  lead-pencil.  Caustic 
potash  is,  chemically,  potassium  hydroxide; 
caustic  soda  is  sodium  hydroxide;  caustic  lime 
is  calcium  hydroxide. 

CAXTSTIC.  In  mathematics,  an  envelope  of 
rays  radiating  from  a  point  and  reflected  or 
refracted  by  a  given  curve.  One  form  of  the 
caustic  may  be  readily  observed  by  letting  sun- 
light fall  on  milk,  in  a  glass  or  cup  not  quite 
filled  with  it.  Caustics  are  distinguished  as 
catacaustics  (caustics  by  reflection)  and  dia- 
caustics  (caustics  by  refraction).  The  names 
'catoptric  caustics'  and  'dioptric  caustics'  have 
also  been  applied  to  the  two  classes.  The  figure 
represents  both  branches  of  the  catacaustic  of  a 


tjircle.  The  curve  has  four  cusps  Ci,  C|,  C,,  C*, 
and  the  lines  PP*,  QQ\  are  asymptotes  to  its  two 
branches.  The  cardioid  (q.v.)  is  a  catacaustic 
of  a  circle  for  luminous  rays  proceeding  from  a 
point  on  the  circumference.     Consult:    Cayley, 


"Memoir  on  Caustics,"  PhiL  Trans.,  Vol. 
CXLVII.  (London,  1857;  273-312.  See  also  Vol. 
CLVIL).  For  further  bibliography,  consult  the 
Interm^diaire  des  math^tnaticiens  (Paris,  1894- 
95).  See  also  Abebbation,  Spherical;  and 
Light   (section,  Chometrical  Optics), 

CAUTEBETS,  kd't'-rA'  (formerly  Cauldres, 
from  its  hot  springs,  Fr.  chaud,  Lat.  caldus,  cali- 
dus,  hot,  from  catere,  to  be  hot).  A  watering- 
place  in  the  Department  of  Hautes-Pyr6n6es, 
France,  26  miles  southwest  of  Tarbes  (Map: 
France,  F  9).  It  is  in  a  basin  3254  feet  above 
the  sea  and  is  visited  yearly,  between  May  and 
October,  by  about  20,000  people,  for  its  twenty- 
four  hot  sulphur  springs,  which  range  from  102  ** 
to  104°  F.,  and  are  the  most  abundant  in  the 
Pyrenees.  There  are  nine  establishments  for 
drinking,  inhaling,  and  taking  plunge  and  douche 
baths.  Population,  in  1901,  of  town,  1132;  of 
commimes,  1547. 

CAXXTEBY.    See  Bleediivo. 

CAXXTIN,  kou't^n.  A  province  of  Chile, 
bounded  by  the  Pacific  on  the  west,  Argentina 
on  the  east,  and  the  Chilean  provinces  of  Malleco 
and  Valdivia  on  the  north  and  south  respectively 
(Map:  Chile,  C  11).  Area,  3127  square  miles. 
It  has  mountains  of  considerable  elevation  in 
the  western  part,  including  the  active  volcano 
Llaimas,  nearly  9800  feet.  The  Cautin  is  the  chief 
river,  the  fertile  basin  of  which  yields  grain  and 
fruit  in  abundance.  The  chief  export  is  wheat. 
The  province  has  developed  rapidly,  many  immi- 
grants settling  in  that  quarter.'  Its  population 
increased  during  1885-95  from  33,291  to  78,221. 
Capital,  Temuco  (q.v.),  and  chief  port  Tolten. 

CAI/TIOy  kft'shl-O  (from  cavere,  to  safeguard, 
to  assure).  In  Roman  law  cautio  meant:  (1) 
A  formal  undertaking  to  fulfill  a  legal  obligation, 
especially  an  obligation  imposed  by  the  court 
upon  a  party  to  a  suit.  Such  a  judicial  cautio 
was  usually  established  in  the  form  of  stipula- 
tion, i.e.  by  question  and  answer  (see  Supula- 
TION ) ,  with  security  in  the  form  of  an  identical 
undertaking  by  a  surety  {fidejussor).  Of  such 
undertakings  a  memorandum  was  usually  made 
in  writing;  and  thus  cautio  came  to  mean:  (2) 
a  written  acknowledgment  that  a  promise  had 
been  made  upon  oral  stipulation.  By  further 
extension,  cautio  came  to  mean:  (3)  a  written 
acknowledgment  in  general,  and  in  particular 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  money, 
whether  as  a  loan  or  as  payment  of  a  debt. 

Cautio  damni  infecti.  Literally,  assurance 
against  damage  not  yet  done.  At  Roman  law, 
when  land  or  a  building  was  threatened  with 
injury  in  consequence  of  the  defective  condition 
of  a  neighbor's  land  or  building,  the  person 
whose  interests  were  imperiled  could  demand 
from  the  neighbor  an  undertaking  (cautio,  in 
the  sense  first  noted  above)  to  make  good  any 
damages  that  might  ensue.  If  the  neighbor  re- 
fused to  give  the  cautio,  the  party  imperiled  was 
put  in  possession,  and,  in  case  of  continued  con- 
tumacy on  the  neighbor's  part,  was  made  owner 
of  the  neighboring  premises.  A  similar  cautio 
could  be  demanded  when  *new  work,'  e.g.  exca- 
vation or  construction,  had  been  begun;  and  if 
the  cautio  was  refused,  the  work  was  arrested 
by  injunction   {interdictum) . 

CATTVEBY,  kft'vgr-I. 

CAVA,  k&^v&.  An  episcopal  city  in  south 
Italy,   2^    miles   from   the  gulf,   and   6   miles 
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northwest  of  the  city  of  Salerno.  It  is  a  resort 
for  Neapolitans  in  summer  and  for  foreigners  in 
spring  and  autumn,  being  an  attractive  base  for 
excurijions  to  Pompeii,  Psstum,  Amalfi,  etc.  A 
short  distance  southwest  of  the  town  is  the 
famous  La  Trinity  della  Cava,  a  Benedictine  ab- 
bey founded,  in  1025,  by  Saint  Alferius  over  the 
cavern  he  had  occupied.  It  is  now  national  prop- 
erty, and  contains  a  lyceum  and  a  boarding 
school.  The  present  buildings  date  from  the 
Eighteenth  Centuiy.  The  archives  contain  many 
important  MSS.  The  principal  manufactures  of 
Cava  de'  Tirreni  are  linen,  silk,  and  woolen 
fabrics.  Population,  in  1881  (commime),  21,- 
000;  in  1901,  23,681. 

CAVAIGNACy  k&'vA'nvAk^,  Ei^onobe  Louis 
GoDEFROT  (1801-45).  A  French  journalist  and 
Republican  politician,  the  son  of  Jean  Baptiste 
Cavaignac.  He  was  an  opponent  of  Louis 
Philippe  and  was  one  of  the  prominent  founders 
of  the  Soci^t^  des  Amis  du  Peuple,  and  of  the 
Society  des  Droits  de  FHomme.  He  was  often 
arrested  and  occasional!  v  imprisoned,  but  escaped 
in  1835  and  went  to  ^gland.  In  1841  he  re- 
turned to  Paris  and  became  one  of  the  editors  of 
La  R^orme,  the  ablest  of  the  opposition  news- 
papers. 

CAVAIGKACy  Jacques  Mabib  Eug£:27E  God- 
EFBOY  ( 1853-1905).  A  French  politician.  He  was 
born  in  Paris,  May  21,  1853,  the  son  of  General 
Cavaignac,  the  opponent  of  Louis  Napoleon.  In 
1868,  when  young  Cavaignac  had  won  a  prize  in 
the  Paris  schools,  which  was  to  be  bestowed  by 
the  Prince  Imperial,  he  drew  back,  saying:  "I 
do  not  care  to  be  rewarded  by  a  gentleman  whose 
father  put  mine  into  prison."  The  youth  fought 
bravely  in  the  Franco- Prussian  War,  and  in  1872 
he  beoEirae  an  engineer.  Afterwards  he  studied 
law  and  followed  this  profession  with  success  . 
until  1882,  when  he  entered  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties from  the  district  of  Saint-Calais.  From 
that  time  he  had  a  distinguished  political  career.' 
He  was  under-secretary  in  the  Department  of 
War  in  1885,  Minister  of  Marine  in  1892  and  in 
1895-96,  and  Minister  of  War  in  1898,  at  a  criti- 
cal period  of  the  Dreyfus  affair.  In  1890,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Panama  disclosures,  Cavaignac 
made  his  famous  motion  that  ''the  Chamber  is 
resolved  to  sustain  the  Government  in  the  re- 
pression of  all  acts  of  corruption  and  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  like  governmental  practices.** 
He  is  author  of  an  economic  treatise,  UHat  et 
fe«  tarifa  des  chemina  de  fer;  and  of  a  work  on 
Prussia,  La  formation  de  la  Prusse  contempo' 
raine  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1897-98). 

CAVAIGNAC,  Loms  EuofexE  (1802-57).  A 
French  generaL  He  was  bom  in  Paris,  October 
15,  1802,  and  was  educated  in  the  Polytechnic 
School,  and  the  Ecole  d* Application  in  Metz. 
Entering  the  army,  he  rendered  efficient  service 
in  Algeria,  where  he  went  in  1832,  and  rose  rap- 
idly in  rank,  becoming  a  brigadier-general  in 
1844,  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Oran  in  1847, 
and  Governor-General  of  Algeria  in  the  following 
year.  He  was,  however,  almost  immediately  re- 
called to  Paris  after  the  Febrtiary  revolution, 
and  in  May  was  made  Minister  of  War.  Called 
upon  to  defend  the  republican  Government  dur- 
ing the  June  insurrection,  he  displayed  energy, 
fourape,  and  coolness.  His  operations  were  suc- 
cessful, and  his  clemency  was  as  meritorious  as 
Ida  generalship.  Though  he  might  have  made 
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himself  dictator,  he  resigned  his  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  National  Assembly,  which  appointed 
him  chief  of  the  executive  body.  As  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic  in  December, 
against  Louis  Napoleon,  he  received  about  1,500,- 
000  votes  to  the  latter's  5,500,000.  After  the 
coup  d'6tat  of  December  2,  1851,  Cavaignac  was 
a'rrested,  but  was  released  after  a  short  detention ; 
and  though  he  consistently  refused  to  give  his 
adhesion  to  the  Empire,  he  was  permitted  to  re- 
side in  France  without  molestation.  He  died  of 
heart  disease,  October  28,  1857,  at  his  countiy 
house  near  Tours.  De  Tocqueville,  in  his 
Memoirs,  referring  to  Cavaignac  as  a  debater, 
speaks  of  "those  short  addresses  which  he  some- 
times delivered,  in  which  his  mind,  which  was 
naturally  mediocre  and  confused,  reached  the 
level  of  his  soul  and  approached  the  sublime. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  became,  for  the 
moment,  the  man  of  the  most  genuine  eloquence 
that  I  have  ever  heard  in  assemblies.  He  left  all 
the  mere  orators  behind  him."  Consult:  Mont- 
fort,  Biographic  du  g&n^al  Cavaignac  (Paris, 
1848)  ;  Deschamps,  Vie  de  Cavaignac  (Paris, 
1870). 

CAVATLL^-COLL,  k&'v&'ly&OcAK,  Abistidb 
(1811-99).  A  French  organ-builder,  bom  in 
Montpellier  (TOrault).  In  1834  he  obtained  the 
commission  in  open  competition,  for  the  organ  in 
the  Church  of  Saint  Denis.  He  constructed 
irany  other  important  instruments  for  churches 
in  France  and  Belgium,  and  introduced  several 
excellent  devices  used  in  modem  organ-building. 
His  writings  include  a  Projet  d*orgue  monument 
ial  pour  la  hasiliaue  dc  SainUPierre  de  Rome 
(1875).  Consult  Lefebvre,  Le  grand  orgue  dc 
V^glise  iSaint  Michel  du  Havre  (Havre,  1888), 
an  account  of  a  work  executed  by  Cavaill4-Coll 
in  1887-89. 

CAVAHiLON,  kA'v&'ydN'  (anciently,  Cahel- 
lio).  A  town  of  France,  in  the  Department  of 
Vaucluse,  situated  20%  miles  by  rail  southeast 
of  Avignon  (Map:  France,  L  8).  It  is  interest- 
ing chiefly  for  tne  remains  of  a  triumphal  arch 
of  about  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  other  relics 
of  the  Roman  period  foimd  in  the  neighborhood. 
It  has  also  a  Romanesque  cathedral  dating  from 
the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  centuries.  Its  chief 
products  are  candles,  cloth,  hats,  and  silk  fabrics. 
Population,  in  1901,  of  town,  5650;  of  commime, 
9850. 

CAVALCANTI,  ka'vAl-kan't^,  Guido  (c.1250- 
1300).  An  early  Florentine  poet  and  intimate 
friend  of  Dante,  in  whose  judgment  (Purg.  xi. 
97)  he  bore  off  from  Guinicelli  the  palm  for 
lyric  verse.  His  betrothal  as  a  lad,  and  subse- 
quent marriage  to  Beatrice,  daughter  of  the 
Ghibelline  leader,  Farinata  degli  Uberti,  seems 
to  have  been  due  to  political  considerations  only, 
he  having  been  one  of  the  sons  of  nobility  chosen 
to  cement  the  hostile  families  by  marriage.'  The 
love  poems,  which  form  the  major  part  of  his 
verse,  are  inspired  by  the  less  familiar  charms  of 
a  certain  Vanna  mentioned  by  Dante,  by  a 
Mandetta  of  Toulouse,  a  Pinella  of  Bologna,  and 
other  equally  unknown  ladies.  When  the  Guelph 
party  became  divided  into  the  contending  fac- 
tions of  Cercheschi  and  Donateschi,  Guido,  in 
common  with  the  other  Cavalcanti,  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  former,  and  together  with  the  other 
leaders  suffered  exile,  Dante,  who  was  then  one 
of  the  priori,  being  forced  to  assent  to  the  decree. 
The  malarial  climate  of  Sarzana,  to  which  he 
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was  banished,  so  shattered  his  health  that, 
though  recalled  soon  after,  he  died  in  August  of 
the  same  year.  Of  Cavalcanti's  poems  two  excel- 
lent critical  editions  have  recently  appeared :  one 
edited  by  Amone  (Florence,  1881),  the  other  by 
Ercole  (Leghorn,  1885).  Ck>nsult  also  Bartoli, 
Storia  dfilla  letteratura  italianii,  Vol.  IV^  (Flor- 
ence, 1881). 

CAVALCASELLE,  k&-Yal1di-sel^,  Gio- 
TANNi  Battista  (1820-97).  An  Italian  art- 
historian,  bom  in  Legnago,  and  educated  at  the 
Academy  of  Venice,  and  in  Padua,  Milan,  and 
Munich.  He  joined  the  Bevolution  of  1848,  and 
after  the  reverses  of  1849  was  compelled  to  go 
into  exile  in  England.  There  he  Wrote  with  J.  A. 
Crowe  an  important  work  on  The  Early  Flemish 
Faintera  (1857,  2d  ed.  1872).  He  also  wrote 
with  Crowe  a  five-volume  History  of  Painting  in 
Italy  (1864-71),  from  which  the  life  of  Titian 
was  detached  for  the  fourth  centenary  of  the 
artist,  and  published  as  Tiziano,  la  sua  vita  ed 
i  auoi  tempi  (1877).  He  was  subsequently  in- 
spector of  the  National  Museum  in  Florence,  and 
director-general  of  fine  arts  in  Rome.  His  other 
publications  include  a  voliune  on  Raphael  (1884). 

CAVAUEB,  kftv'A-lgr'  (OF.  cavalier,  Fr. 
chevalier,  from  It.  oavaliere,  Sp.  cahaUero,  Med. 
Lat.  cabellarius,  horseman,  knight,  from  Lat. 
caballus,  horse,  from  the  Celtic  or  Welsh  oaffyl, 
horse,  Gael,  capull,  va&re) ,  A  horse-soldier.  In 
English  history,  a  name  applied  to  the  adherents 
of  King  Charles  L  as  opposed  to  'Roundheads' 
(q.v.),  or  friends  of  the  Parliament. 

CAVAIjIEB.  In  fortification,  a  defense-work 
constructed  on  the  tcrre-pleiUf  or  level  groimd 
of  a  bastion.    S^  Fobtification. 

CAVALIEB,  kA'vi'lyft',  Jean  (c.1680-1740). 
The  famous  chief  of  the  (jamisards  (q.v.).  He 
was  a  native  of  Lower  Languedoc,  the  son  of  a 
peasant,  and  was  first  a  shepherd,  and  afterwards 
a  baker.  He  was  driven  from  home  by  the  pitiless 
persecution  of  Protestants  that  followed  upon  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  took  refuge 
in  Geneva.  When  the  persecution  imder  Louis 
XrV.  drove  the  Protestants  of  the  C6vennes  to 
revolt,  Cavalier  returned  in  1702  to  his  own  coun- 
try, where  he  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  in- 
surrection, which  broke  out  in  July  of  that  year. 
Roland  was  put  in  chief  command,  but  Cavalier 
soon  rose  to  be  his  equal »  and,  though  untrained  in 
arms,  he  displayed  extraordinary  skill  as  well  as 
courage.  Although  the  ^Children  of  God,'  as  the 
insurgents  were  called,  numbered  at  the  most  not 
more  than  3000  men,  they  coped  successfully  with 
the  far  greater  forces  of  the  King,  and  were  never 
entirely  conquered.  After  several  conflicts,  Cava- 
lier changed  the  seat  of  war  to  Vivarais, 
and  on  Februarv  10,  1703,  defeated  the  royal 
troops  at  Ard^he.  A  few  days  later  he  was 
himself  defeated,  but  was  successful  in  subse- 
quent encounters,  invaded  the  region  of  the 
plains,  and  even  threatened  Nimes.  In  April, 
1704,  he  was  defeated  by  Marshal  Montrevel,  but 
retreated  with  two-thirds  of  his  forces.  When 
Marshal  Villars  was  sent  against  the  Camisards, 
Roland  remained  obdurate,  but  Cavalier  agreed  to 
treat,  and  received  a  colonePs  commission  and  a 
pension,  while  his  father  and  other  Protestant 
prisoners  were  liberated.  As  this  treaty  did 
not  secure  general  liberty  of  conscience,  Cavalier 
was  denounced  as  a  traitor,  and  was  so  disheart- 
ened by  his  treatment  everywhere  that  he  left 


France  for  Switzerland,  and  from  there  passed 
to  Holland,  where  he  married.  He  then  entered 
the  service  of  England,  became  the  Lead  of  a 
regiment  of  French  ref u^s,  and  served  with  the 
English  forces  in  Spain  m  1705.  After  his 
return  to  England  he  was  made  a  major-general 
and  Governor  of  Jersey,  and  finally  Governor  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  He  died  at  Chelsea  in  1740. 
Cavalier  published  in  1726  his  Memoirs  of  the 
Wars  of  the  C&vennes. 

CAVAUEBI,  ka'vA-lyft'rft,  Bonaventura 
Fbancesoo  (1598-1047).  An  Italian  mathemati- 
cian and  astronomer.  He  was  educated  at  Pisa, 
and  was  a  pupil  of  Castelli.  In  1629  he  was 
made  professor  at  Bologna,  where  he  died.  His 
chief  contribution  to  mathematics  is  the  method 
of  indivisibles,  first  conceived  in  1629  and  pub- 
lished in  1635.  This  method  forms  a  connecting 
link  between  the  Greek  method  of  exhaustions 
and  the  methods  of  Newton  and  Leibnitz.  The 
basal  idea  of  the  method  consists  in  considering 
a  line  as  composed  of  a  series  of  points  (or  smaU 
line-segments  of  equal  length),  a  surface  as  com- 
posed of  a  series  of  adjacent  lines  (or  strips  of 
area  of  equal  width),  and  a  solid  as  composed  of 
a  series  of  planes  (or  laminie  of  equal  thickness). 
In  general,  however,  a  summation  of  such  ele- 
ments, if  they  are  finite  (no  matter  how  small), 
only  approximates,  but  does  not  equal,  the 
length,  area,  or  volume  of  a  given  magnitude. 
E.g.  consider  a  triangfe  as  composed  of  a  series 
of  very  narrow  rectangles  constructed  on  its 
base;  the  sum  of  such  elements  will  differ  the 
less  from  the  area  of  the  triangle,  the  smaller  the 
width  of  the  rectangles;  but  as  long  as  that 
width  remains  a  finite  quantity,  the  difference 
in  area  will,  evidently,  likewise  remain  finite. 
Never  theless, 
with  the  aid  of 
limits,  the 
method  may  be 
used  to  deter- 
mine the  ratio 
of  the  area  of 
given    figure 


to  that   of  an- 

other     figure 

whose    area    is 

known.    In  fact, 

it  was   thus  actually   employed   for  measuring 

areas  and  volumes  for  more  than  half  a  century 

before  the  introduction  of  the  integral  calculus. 

For     example,     it 


was  used  to  prove 
the  proposition 
that  two  solids  ly- 
ing between  two 
parallel  planes,  and 
such  that  the  two 
sections  made  by 
any  plane  parallel 
to  the  given  planes 
are  equal,  are 
themselves  equal ; 
as,  for  example,  S 
and  S'  in  the  ac- 
companying Fig. 
Cavalieri  bodies. 


FIG.  9. 


1.  Such  solids  axe  called 
This  forms  one  of  the  best 
bases  for  proving  that  the  volume  of  a  sphere 
is  |»r'  for,  as  may  be  seen  from  Fig.  SS,  the 
area  of  the  ring  CD  is  easily  shown  to  be 
w  it* — «*)•  and  this  is  also  easily  shown  to  be 
the  area  of  the  circle  AB.  Hence  tiie  sphere  and 
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the  difference  between  the  cone  and  cylinder  are 
two  Cavalieri  bodies,  and  are  therefore  equal. 
Hence 

i>  =  irr».2r— w-r*.  f r  =  JxH. 
This  method  solved  many  difficult  problems  and 
enabled  Cavalieri  to  give  a  satisfactory  demon- 
stration of  Guldin's  theorem,  published  in 
the  ExercitatUmea  OeometruxB  Sex  (1647).  By 
means  of  it,  also,  Torricelli  proved  that  the  area 
of  a  cycloid  (q.v.)  is  three  times  the  area  of  the 
generating  circle.  Since  the  method  of  Cavalieri, 
combined  with  the  modern  theory  of  limits,  offers 
an  easy  and  correct  way  of  expressing  the  areas 
and  volumes  of  several  elementary  forms,  and 
since  it  is  a  natural  stepping-stone  to  the  meth- 
ods of  integral  calculus,  it  is  desirable  material 
for  elementary  instruction.  Cavalieri's  chief 
works  are:  Oeometria  Indiviaihiltbus  Continuo- 
rum  yova  Quadam  Ratione  Promota  (Bologna, 
1635)  ;  Ewercitaiionea  OeometriccB  Sea  (Bologna, 
1647 )  ;  Specchio  usiorio  ovvero  trattato  delle  set- 
ti4>ni  coniche  (Bologna,  1632)  ;  and  Trigonome- 
tria  Plana  et  Spherica  (Bologna,  1636). 

CAVALIEBI,  ka'vft-lya're,  or  CAVALIE- 
B£y  -rft,  Emilio  del  (c.l550-c.l599).  An  Italian 
composer.  He  was  bom  in  Rome  of  excellent  fam- 
ily, received  a  good  education,  and  was  called  to 
the  Court  of  the  Medici  in  Florence  as  "Inspector- 
General  of  Art  and  Artists.''  He  had  a  dislike 
for  contrapimtal  music,  and  aimed  at  giving  ex- 
pression to  the  monodic  style  by  supplying  an 
accompaniment  in  figured  bass  {basso  continuato) 
and  laying  particular  stress  on  the  melody,  which 
he  embellished  with  grupettos  and  trills.  He 
wrote  numerous  madrigals  and  musical,  plays,  of 
which  Disperazione  di  Filene,  II  sattro  (both 
1590),  and  Ouioco  della  cieca  (1595)  are  by 
many  considered  the  first  operas.  His  great  work 
Rapprcseniazione  di  anima  e  di  corpo,  which 
was  performed  in  Rome  in  1600,  is  also  regarded 
as  the  first  oratorio.    He  died  in  Florence. 

CAVALLABI,  ka'v&l-la'r^,  Francesco  Sa- 
TERio  (1809-96).  An  Italian  archaeologist,  bom 
in  Palermo.  He  is  principally  known  for  his 
discoveries  of  Sicilian  antiquities.  He  was  also 
director  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  in  the  City  of 
Mexico  from  1850  \mtil  1863.  Then  he  returned 
to  Sicily,  and  became  director  of  antiquities 
there.  His  publications  are:  Ritratti  Messicani 
(1866);  Belle  arti  e  civiltd  (1868);  Relazione 
9ullo  Btato  delle  antichitd  di  Sicilia,  sulle  sco- 
pcrie  e  sui  ristauri  fatti  dal  1860  al  1872  ( 1873), 
and  some  memoirs. 

CAVAIiLEBIA  BXJSTICANA,  kA-valOA- 
r§'A  rSS'st^ka'ni.    See  Mascagm,  Pietbo. 

CAVAIiIiI,  kA-van^  Francesco  (c.1600-76). 
An  Italian  composer  of  music,  whose  real  name 
waa  Pietro  Francesco  Caletti  Bruni.  He  was  bom 
in  Crema^  His  father  was  maestro  di  cappella  at 
the  Church  of  Santa  Maria,  and  the  boy's  talent 
gained  him  the  patronage  of  Federigo  Cavalli, 
podesta  of  Crema,  whose  name  he  assumed.  He 
studied  under  Monteverde,  and  was  his  greatest 
pupil  and  follower.  He  was  made  organist  in 
San  Marco  in  1665,  and  in  1668  became  maestro 
di  cappella^  holding  this  post  until  his  death,  in 
Venice,  in  1676.  A  collection  of  Cavalli's  church 
music  waa  published  in  Venice  in  1656,  some* 
vespers  for  eight  voices  in  1675,  and  an  8-part 
Requiem.  But  it  is  as  a  dramatic  composer  that 
Cavalli  is  celebrated.  He  treated  the  style  de- 
veloped by  Caccini,  Peri,  and  Monteverde  with 


greater  freedom  in  rhythm,  and,  though  his  bar- 
mony  is  crude,  he  gave  greater  dramatic  expres- 
sion to  the  whole.  By  introducing  solos  and  set 
numbers  into  the  opera,  he  prepared  the  way  for 
Alessandro  Scarlatti  (q.v.),  the  real  creator  of 
modem  opera.  His  operas  (42  in  Yiumber)  con- 
tain much  music  that  is  admirable  even  from  a 
modern  point  of  view.  His  operas  include:  Le 
Nozze  di  Tetide  e  di  Peleo  (1639)  ;  La  Didone 
(1641)  ;  II  Oiasone  (1649)  ;  Alessandro  (1651)  ; 
II  Serse  (1664)  ;  and  L'Artemisia  (1656).  Con- 
sult Ambros,  Oeschichte  der  Musik,  Vol.  TV. 
(Leipzig,  1878).  For  a  sketch  of  Cavalli's  im- 
portance in  the  development  of  dramatic  com- 
position, see  Ofera. 

CAVALLI,  Giovanni  (1809-79).  An  Italian 
soldier  and  inventor,  born  in  Turin.  Sent  by 
the  Piedmontese  Government  to  Sweden  to  in- 
vestigate the  manufacture  of  cannon,  he  began 
(1846)  those  experiments  with  breech  •  loading 
guns  which  became  the  basis  for  all  similar 
innovations  since  made.  The  guns  constructed 
by  him  were  first  used  by  the  Piedmontese  artil- 
lery at  the  siege  of  Gaeta  in  1860-61.  In  1865 
Cavalli  became  commandant  of  the  Militanr 
Academy  in  Turin.  Among  his  numerous  publi- 
cations, all  of  which  are  written  in  French,  the 
following  is  especially  noteworthy:  Apergu  sur 
les  canons  rayds  se  chargeant  par  la  houche  et 
par  la  culasse  et  sur  les  perfectionnements  d 
apporter  d  Vart  de  la  guerre  en  1861  ( 1862) . 

CAVALLINI,  ka'vAl-le'nS,  Pietro  (1270- 
1350).  An  Italian  painter  and  mosaicist.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  the  school  of  the  Cosmati  (q.v.), 
the  Greek  mosaicists,  and  assisted  some  of 
that  family  in  their  work  in  the  Roman 
churches.  Afterwards  he  worked  with  Giotto, 
and  may  have  helped  him  with  the  mosaics  in 
the  porch  of  Saint  Peter's.  He  is  known  to 
have  been  in  Naples  in  1308,  in  the  service  of 
King  Robert.  Of  his  frescoes  little  remains. 
The  mosaics  attributed  t<j  him  in  Santa  Maria 
in  Trastevere  are  by  the  Cosmati;  those  in 
San  Paolo  Tuori  le  Mura  are  his,  probably  exe- 
cuted between  1316  and  1334.  The  "Cmcifix- 
ion"  at  Assisi,  attributed  to  him  by  Vasari,  is 
the  work  of  the  Sienese  Ambrogio  and  Pietro 
Lorenzetti. 

CAVALLOTTI,  ka'v&M6t't^,  Felice  (1824- 
98).  An  Italian  dramatist  and  politician,  bom 
in  Milan.  When  only  18  years  of  age,  he  pub- 
lished Oermania  e  Italia,  a  bitter  attack  on  Ger- 
many, and  joined  the  forces  of  Garibaldi.  Sub- 
sequently he  turned  his  pen  against  the  Italian 
Government  and  was  repeatedly  sentenced  to 
imprisonment.  After  his  release  he  wrote  his 
first  successful  play,  /  Pezzenti  ( 1871 ) .  Tliis  was 
followed  by  Alcibiade  ( 1874),  which  met  with  ex- 
traordinary success.  He  was  elected  deputy  in 
1873  and  frequently  reelected.  In  Parliament  and 
also  as  editor  of  the  Secolo  he  was  a  consistent 
Republican.    He  was  killed  in  a  duel  in  Rome. 

CAVAL'LY  (Sp.  cahalla,  horse-mackerel, 
from  caballOf  horse,  from  Lat.  caballus,  horse), 
or  Crevalle.  A  carangid  fish  {Caranw  hip- 
pus)  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States 
and  southward,  allied  to  the  pompano,  and 
typical  of  the  large  genus  Caranx.  Its  usual 
weight  is  about  10  pounds,  and  it  is  highly 
esteemed,  when  young,  as  food.  It  is  a  vora- 
cious, predatory  fish,  takes  the  hook  readily, 
and  often   feeds   in   the   surf,  where   it  affords 
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sport  with  a  rifle.  A  second,  more  slender 
species  {Caranx  pisquetus)  is  called  horse- 
cavally  (a  tautological  name,  as  cavally  is  a 
corruption  of  the  Spanish-American  name  ca- 
halUi,  *horse*),  and  is  known  in  the  New  York 
market  as  yellow  mackerel,  or  hard-tail.  See 
Plate  of  HoHSE  Mackerel. 

CAVALBY  (Fr.  cavalerie,  It.  cavalleriay 
from  Lat.  cahallus,  horse).  A  name  given  to 
soldiers  trained  to  fight  mounted,  or  also  on 
foot. 

ANCIENT   CAVALRY. 

The  earliest  mention  of  military  horsemen  is 
found  in  the  Bible.  In  Genesis  and  Isaiah  the 
horses  and  horsemanship  of  Palestine  and  among 
the  Arabs  are  highly  extolled.  Diodorus,  the 
historian,  mentions  an  expedition  of  20,000 
horsemen  to  put  down  a  rebellion  in  Bactria.  It 
is  probable  that  the  war  chariot  antedated  cav- 
alry as  a  fighting  arm;  with  scythe-blades  at- 
tached to  the  end  of  the  axles  the  chariot  became 
not  only  a  terrible  engine,  but  was  also  useful  to 
transport  foot-soldiers  quickly  to  the  battlefield. 
The  creation  of  regular  cavalry  is  ascribed  to  the 
Egyptian  King  Rameses  II.,  about  B.C.  1330. 

The  earliest  cavalry  arms  were  the  lance,  the 
Javelin,  and  the  bow.  Of  these  the  first  named 
has  alone  survived  the  changes  of  centuries  and 
is  used  to-day,  side  by  side  with  the  latest  arms 
of  precision  and  the  newest  weapons  of  war. 
*'In  a  barbarous  country"  (says  Marshal  Mar- 
mont),  "where  industry  has  not  yet  found  its 
way,  where  there  exist  neither  manufactories 
nor  armories,  nor  money  wherewithal  to  buy 
arms  abroad,  a  man  mounts  his  horse  and  wan^ 
a  weapon.    He  cuts  a  long  branch  of  light  wood. 


GREEK  CAVALRY  ARMS  AND  ARMOR. 

1,  sword;  2,  helmet;  3,  quiver;  4,  cuirasa  of  metal;  6, 
pointed  swortl  or  dagger;  6,  cniraaa  of  metal  scales  and 
KH&ther ;  7,  bow. 

sharpens  the  point,  hardens  it  in  the  fire,  and 
there  is  his  lance.  Later  he  procures  a  nail  and 
fastens  it  to  the  end;  his  weapon  has  already 
become  more  dangerous.     Finally,  this  staff  is 


furnished  with  an  iron  tip  regularly  shaped,  and 
behold  the  lance  which  is  now  generally  adopted." 
A  javelin  or  dart  is  a  small  lance  to  be  thrown, 
and  was  often  made  so  as  to  break  or  bend  .upon 
piercing  an  enemy's  body. 

An  early  writer  on  horsemanship  is  Xeno- 
phon;  he  states  that  the  Greeks  used  cavalry  in 
war  as  early  as  n.c.  743.  Epaminondas  did 
much  to  develop  this  arm  as  a  military  force, 
raising  and  training  a  body  of  6000  mounted 
men.  The  Grecian  cavalry  under  Philip  of  Mace- 
don     and     Alexander 


the  Great  won  great 
renown.  It  was  di- 
vided at  first  into 
two  classes  —  heavy 
and  light — to  which 
Alexander  added  a 
third,  trained  to  fight  itlliiilill 
either  on  foot  or  on  lllillliiltil 
horseback.     Theheavy  fill  •••••••9  i  ll 
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cavalry  consisted  of 
men  carefully  selected 
and  who  supplied 
their  own  horses;  the 
remainder  were  mount- 
ed by  the  State.  The 
heavy  horsemen  wore 
cuirasses  of  mail,  and 
carried  a  long  lance 
and  a  short  sword; 
the  light  horse  were  without  armor,  and  carried 
javelins,  daggers,  and  bows ;  all  rode  bareback. 

The  tactical  unit  of  this  force  was  the  *ile'  (fXiy) 
of  64  men;  the  formation  of  the  ile  was  16  front 
and  4  deep,  or  8  front  and  deep.  They  some- 
times charged  in  line,  but  generally  in  oblong, 
wedge-shaped  columns,  the  head  of  which  was 
driven  against  the  enemy  like  the  point  of  a 
spear  to  penetrate  their  line;  two  of  these  tri- 
angles were  sometimes  joined  in  the  shape  of  a 
lozenge,  as  above  .- 

This  formation  was  abandoned  by  Alexander 
for  a  more  open  order  and  extended  front,  that 
which  he  applied  at  Arbela,  where  he  defeated 
Darius,  King  of  Persia.  The  Greek  cavalry  num- 
bered 7000,  divided  into  two  wings.  The  Per- 
sians, clad  in  armor,  outnumbered  their  oppo- 
nents, who  were  dressed  and  armed  as  light 
cavalry.  Alexander,  leading  his  right  wing,  rap- 
idly extended  his  lines  so  as  to  overlap  the 
eneraj^'s  front,  who,  in  trying  to  meet  this  un- 
expected movement,  left  a  gap  which  Alexander 
promptly  occupied,  separating  the  Persian  foroes 
and  driving  them  back  in  confusion.  Having 
thus  disposed  of  part  of  the  enemy,  Alexander 
concentrated  his  force  upon  the  remainder  of 
Darius's  army,  which  he  routed  and  pursued  a 
distance  of  75  miles  in  24  hours.  The  tactical 
principles  illustrated  in  this  engagement  form 
the  basis  of  the  best  modem  cavalry  methods. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  Greek  cavalry 
gradually  sank  into  insignificance. 

The  Romans  gave  more  attention  to  their  in- 
fantry than  to  their  cavalry,  which,  indeed,  suf- 
fered from  want  of  horses  and  competent  leaders. 
Their  system  resembled  that  of  the  Greeks  in  that 
it  comprised  the  heavy,  the  light,  and  a  kind 
called  velites,  trained  to  fight  on  foot  as  well  as 
on  horseback.  In  fact,  by  reason  of  their  close 
union  with  the  infantry  on  the  battle-field  they 
were  inclined  to  dismount  upon  the  slightest  pre- 
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text  "At  Cann©,"  says  Polybius,  "when  the 
Spanish  and  Gallic  cavalry,  advancing  from  the 
left  wing  of  the  Carthaginians,  encountered  the 
iiomans,  the  conflict  that  ensued  was,  indeed, 
roost  warm  and  vehement,  such  as  resembled 
rather  the  combat  of  barbarians  than  a  battle 
fought  by  disciplined  and  experienced  troops. 
For,  instead  of  falling  back  and  again  returning 
to  the  charge,  as  the  custom  was  in  such  en- 
gagements, they  had  scarcely  joined,  when,  leap- 
ing from  their  horses^  each  man  seized  his 
<'nemy."  Roman  writers  assert  that  their  cav 
airy  were  often  successful  with  this  method  of 
fighting,  although  the  modern  light  cavalryman 
would  make  short  work  of  such  imprudence. 
In  their  encounters  with  the  Carthaginian  cav- 
alry the  Romans  sustained  crushing  defeats. 
Hannibal  appreciated  the  value  of  cavalry.  His 
favorite  methods  of  employing  the  arm  were  ( 1 ) 
to  turn  the  enemy's  wings  and  attack  him  in 
flank  ajid  rear,  and  (2)  to  place  a  mounted 
corps  in  ambush  and  suddenly  fall  upon  his  rear. 
The  best  Roman  generals,  lacking  cavalry,  were 
forced  to  avoid  the 'plains  and  take  up  positions 
upon  the  hills,  as  safer  for  their  operations. 

Eventually  the  Romans,  whose  proportion  of 
cavalry  to  infantry  had  been  one-tenth,  increased 
it  to  one-fourth,  with  which  increase  and  im- 
proved training,  at  the  battle  of  Zama,  they 
were  enabled  to  drive  back  the  Carthaginian 
cavalry  and  thereupon  attacked  Hannibal's  in- 
fantry in  flank  and  rear,  defeating  it  with  a 
lo«s  of  20,000  men.  The  Roman  cavalry  rode 
without  saddles,  but  their  horses  were  equipped 
n-ith  leather  housings.    They  were  armed  like  the 


AKMt*  AND  AKUOR  OF  BOMAN  CAVALRY. 

1  and  3,  helmets;  8,  cavalry  r word ;  4,  cuirass  of  general 
ofBceri  N  <^<x^^  ^f  mail  of  soldier. 

Greeks,  although  the  sword  had  a  very  broad, 
sharp  blade,  and  was  worn  on  the  right  side, 
suspended  bv  a  belt  from  the  shoulder;  under 
Vespasian  the  sword  was  removed  to  the  left 
side,  and  its  place  was  taken  by  a  dagger.  A 
helmet,  a  cuirass  (of  leather  or  metal),  and  a 
small  round  buckler  completed  the  soldier's 
equipment. 

The  Romans  fought  with  face  imcovered ;  some 
of  the  opposing  allies  wore  a  leathern  helmet 
closed  in  front,  and  said  to  be  the  prototype  of 
the  knight's  helmet,  with  visor  down,  of  mediae- 


val times.  The  cavalry,  when  first  organized 
in  the  regal  period,  was  composed  of  the  better 
class  of  citizens,  and  the  celerea,  or  king's  body- 
guard, consisted  exclusively  of  young  noblemen. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  Republic  the  knights  be- 
gan to  withdraw  from  the  army,  and  it  was 
thereafter  recruited  largely  from  foreigners.  The 
Roman  legion  originally  consisted  of  3000  infan- 
try and  300  cavalry.  This  moxmted  body  was,  by 
Servius  Tullius,  increased  to  2400.  "The  cavalry 
was  divided  into  ten  troops  {turmcB)  ;  the  first, 
as  the  companion  of  the  first  cohort,  consisted  of 
132  men,  while  each  of  the  other  nine  comprised 
66.  The  entire  establishment  formed  a  regiment 
of  726  horses,  naturally  connected  with  its  re- 
spective legion,  but  occasionally  separated  to  act 
in  the  line  and  to  compose  a  part  of  the  wings 
of  an  army."  (Gibbon.)  These  companies,  or 
turmcPf  were  formed  in  various  w^ays — at  one 
time  in  eight  files  and  four  ranks;  afterwards 
in  three  sections  of  three  files  or  three  ranks, 
each  section  commanded  by  its  decurio  (lieu- 
tenant ) ,  and  followed  by  its  uragus  ( file-closer )  ; 
and  at  a  later  period  into  ten  files  and  three 
ranks,  commanded  by  the  first  decurio^  the  two 
others  being  posted,  one  on  either  flank. 

Hannibal's  auxiliaries  included  both  Numidian 
and  Gallic  horsemen.  The  first  were  small  men, 
on  small,  active  horses,  which  were  managed 
solely  with  a  leather  thong.  In  their  manner  of 
fighting  the  Numidians  resembled  the  Cossacks. 
"In  his  formation  for  battle,  Hannibal  threw 
into  the  centre  of  his  line  all  the  bridled  and 
heavy  cavalry,  and  placed  the  Numidians  on 
the  wing,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  surroimd 
the  Romans."  (Polybius.)  The  Gallic  cavalry 
were  perhaps  the  most  efficient  of  the  auxiliaries. 
Like  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  they  had  no  sad- 
dles, which  date  only  from  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine,  nor  stirrups,  which  were  invented  by 
the  Franks.  For  that  reason,  cases  of  hernia 
were  quite  common  among  these  troops. 

MEDIEVAL  CAVALBY. 

In  the  so-called  *age  of  chivalry'  war  became  to 
a  great  extent  a  matter  of  individual  combat. 
Military  science  languished  during  a  period  de- 
voted to  knights  in  armor — tournaments  at  which 
fair  ladies  encouraged  champions  to  'break  a 
lance.'  Indeed,  that  weapon  became  the  real 
badge  of  nobility;  and  in  France  at  one  time 
serfs  were  forbidden  to  use  it.  The  lance  was 
reserved,  under  the  laws  instituted  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  for  the  use  of  'freemen.'  Eventu- 
ally, in  consideration  of  its  practical  value,  the 
lords  permitted  their  vassals  to  use,  in  time  of 
war,  a  lance,  the  head  of  which  was  never  bur- 
nished, and  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  hung  on 
the  wall  and  allowed  to  rust,  "lest  the  vassals 
should  grow  too  proud."  To  this  day,  in  France, 
the  old  gun  blackened  with  smoke  or  the  rusty 
sword  may  be  seen  over  the  fireplace  of  the  peas- 
ant, as  in  mediaeval  times  rested  the  smoked 
lance  of  his  forefathers.  Other  arms  of  this 
period  were  the  long,  heavy  sword,  two-edged, 
often  straight  on  one  side  and  waved  on  the 
other ;  an  axe  added  to  the  pike  became  the  fore- 
runner of  the  halberd — the  *morgenstern'  (morn- 
ing star)  of  the  Germans,  used  by  the  Swiss  at 
the  battle  of  Morgarten  (a.d.  1315),  and  the 
*goaden  dag*  (good  day) ,  which  the  Flemings  used 
with  terrible  effect  at  the  battle  of  Courtrai 
(1302).    Other  rude  weapons,  inventions  of  the 
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blacksmith,  were  called  gisarms  or  bisarms.  The 
nature  of  these  weapons  caused  a  revival  of  the 
heavy  plate  armor  of,  the  ancients,  vastly  im- 
proved in  point  of  flexibility,  and  worn  both 
by  horse  and  rider.  The  expense  of  this  outfit 
was  of  course  enormous.  At  the  siege  of  Har- 
fleur  (1415),  Corate  Saint  Pol's  *chanfrain' 
(horse-head  armor)  cost  $30,000,  and  that  of 
Comte  Saint  Foix  $15,000;  both  were  inlaid  with 
gold  and  jewels.  The  horses  were  more  vulner- 
able than  their  riders,  as  their  legs  were  exposed 
to  attack.  The  rider,  when  dismounted,  was 
assailed  with  mace,  battle-axe,  or  stones,  in  the 
attempt  to  crack  his  shell.  At  the  storming 
of  fortresses  the  knights  dismounted  and  fought 
on  foot,  and  Pftre  Daniel  says  "that  the  splendor 
and  extent  of  victories  was  always  denoted  by 
the  number  of  knights,  squires,  and  other  gentle- 
men who  had  been  killed  or  taken."  Tactics 
were  imknown  among  the  early  knights.  In 
battle  they  formed  in  single  rank,  and  each 
sought  out  his  opponent  and  rode  against  him 
with  couched  lance,  in  order  to  disable  or  cap- 
ture him. 

While  one  may  smile  at  the  mediaeval  horse- 
man with  his  cumbrous  armor,  still  his  training 
in  the  use  of  arms,  management  of  his  horse,  and 
self-reliance  were  valuable  from  the  cavalry 
point  of  view.  While  that  arm  as  a  force  in  war 
had  lost  prominence,  it  was  by  no  means  dead. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Eighth  Century  the 
Prankish  Army  was  largely  composed  of  mounted 
men.  In  the  Tenth  Ontury  Europe  suflfered 
greatly  from  the  incursions  of  the  Himgarian 
horsemen  imtil  Henry  I.  of  Germany,  reorganiz- 
ing his  cavalry  and  adopting  the  methods  of  the 
common  enemy,  fiinally  defeated  them.  In  1241 
the  Mongols  invaded  Central  Europe  and  encoun- 
tered the  heavy,  armor-clad  cavalry  of  those 
regions,  and  the  struggle  between  the  two  sys- 
tems ended  in  victory  for  the  light  horsemen. 
The  Mongols  would  not  stand  a  charge,  but,  dis- 
persing, would  exhaust  their  opponents  in  pur- 
suit, and  then  rallying,  would  turn,  and,  rush- 
ing upon  the  broken  masses,  speedily  decided  the 
contest. 


KKIOHT  MOUNTED,  1558. 

The  application  of  gunpowder  to  war  purposes 
in  Europe  early  in  the  Fourteenth  Century  (al- 
though its  origin  is  variously  ascribed  to  the 
Chinese  and  to  the  Arabs),  wrought  a  revolu- 


tion in  things  civil  as  well  as  military.  War 
became. a  science,  and  in  1445  Charles  VII.  of 
France  first  organized  a  standing  army  and  in- 
fused new  life  into  the  cavalry  arm.  The  soldiers 
were  assigned  to  permanent  quarters  and  placed 
under  rigid  discipline.  The  men  who  formed 
the  retinue  of  the 
knight  (called  'ser-  i— -_ 

vientes,'  the  orig- 
inal of  our  'ser- 
geant'), took  the 
name  of  gens 
d'armes.  The  King 
divided  his  cavalry 
into  15  companies 
of  100  lances  each, 
the  term  ^lance' 
meaning  a  squad; 
thus  each  company 
numbered  600 
mounted  men, 
making  an  aggre- 
gate of  9000. 
There  were  also 
volunteers  at- 
tached to  the  gen- 
darmerie on  proba- 
tion. Each  homme 
d'armes  had  four 
horses,  including 
his  war  charger, 
mounted  only  when 
battle  was  immi- 
nent.    Thus,   it  is 


GKBMAN  RSrrEB,  1640. 


said,  originated  the  expression,  'mounting  one's 
high  horse,'  or  showing  a  readiness  to  quarrel. 

The  towns  and  provinces,  in  return  for  the 
protection  afforded  by  this  force,  bore  the  ex- 
pense of  their  support.  In  1559  the  last  vestige 
of  the  romance  of  war  (the  tournament)  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  death  of  King  Henry  II.  of 
France,  who,  while  engaged  in  a  joust,  was  un- 
horsed and  accidentally  pierced  through  the 
visor  of  his  helmet  by  a  lance  in  the  hands  of 
a  courtier,  Coxmt  Gabriel  de  Montgomerie. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  Fifteenth  Century 
we  find  mention  for  the  first  time  of  certain 
kinds  of  cavalry  whose  names  are  familiar  at 
the  present  day.  In  Himgary  the  *hussars,'  so 
called  from  the  Hungarian  word  hiisz  (signify- 
ing twenty)  and  cir  (pay),  were  organized  under 
a  State  ordinance  requiring  every  twentieth  man 
to  take  the  field.  They  were  armed  with  a 
sword  (sometimes  two),  rode  small  horses  with 
light  saddles,  were  well  disciplined,  and  very 
mobile  in  battle.  Mahan  well  describes  the  type: 
**The  dashing,  bold  hussar,  that  epitome  of  mili- 
tary impudence  and  recklessness  at  the  tavern, 
should  present  these  qualities  in  a  sublimated 
form  on  the  field.  Regardless  of  fatigue  and 
danger,  his  imagination  should  never  present  to 
itself  an  obstacle  as  insurmountable."  The  hu^ 
Bar  has  always  been  noted  for  extravagance  in 
dress,  but  the  Polish  hussars  at  the  time  of  the 
wars  with  Charles  XII.  were  unique.  "They 
march,"  says  Voltaire,  '^attended  by  several  va- 
lets, who  lead  their  horses,  which  are  adorned 
with  bridles,  plaited  with  silver  and  silver  nails, 
embroidered  saddles,  saddle  bows  and  stirrups 
gilt,  and  sometimes  made  of  massive  silver." 

Long  before  this  we  hear  of  'carabineers' 
(from  the  Arab  word  fi^arab).    They  were  armed 
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with  an  arquebuse,  a  pistol,  and  a  long,  straight 
Hword;  they  were  drilled  to  load  at  full  speed 
and  to  fire  from  the  saddle.    Placed  on  the  flanks 
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OB8B-HSAD  ABMOB. 


©f  squadrons,  they  prepared  the  way  for  the 
charge  by  their  effective  fire.  In  England  they 
were  called  Tiargobusiers/  They  occasionally 
took  up  infantrymen  behind  them.  This  use 
of  horsemen  to  move  infantry  rapidly  in  an 
emergency  originated  the  term  'dragoons.*  See 
Mounted  Infantby. 

cavalbt  in  modern  times. 

The  War  of  Independence  of  the  Netherlands 
(1568-1609)  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
in  cavalry  history.  Maurice  of  Nassau  drilled 
his  German  mercenaries,  more  lightly  armed  and 
mounted  than  their  Spanish  opponents,  to  form 
in  two  or  three  lines,  to  move  rapidly,  and  to 
make  direct  charges,  after  first  firing  their  pis- 
tols at  the  enemy.  He  it  was  who  first  organized 
regiments  of  1000  men,  raised  by  selected  recruit- 
ing ofiicers  who  became  the  colonels ;  their  com- 
missioned subordinates  were  called  lieutenant- 
colonels  and  majors,  as  in  the  armies  of  to-day. 

The  great  improvement  begun  by  Prince  Mau- 
rice was  continued  and  enlarged  by  the  great 
soldier  Gustavus  Adolphus.  He  made  important 
changes  in  the  discipline,  armament,  pay,  cloth- 
ing, and  training  of  his  cavalry.  They  were 
formed  in  four  ranks,  of  which  one  was  held  in 
reserve  during  a  charge.  Unlike  their  foes,  they 
iwere  frequently  paid,  and  to  a  certain  extent 


restrained  from  such  excesses  as  were  common 
in  those  times.  Captain  Dalgetty's  view,  "A 
cavalier  of  honor  is  free  to  take  any  part  which 
he  may  may  find  most  convenient  for  his  own 
peculiar/'  was  the  popular  one.    The  Austrian 


SADDLES  OF  lOEDLBVUi  OA.VALBT. 

cavalry  was  heavier  than  the  Swedish,  with  a 
more  massive  formation  (eight  to  ten  ranks ), 
and  thus  his  mounted  troops  contributed  greatly 


OBNAMENTED  CAYUiBT  8T1BBUP8. 

to  Gustavus's  successes  at  the  battles  of  Leipzig 
(1631)   and  LUtzen  (1632).    They  became  mod- 


BABLT  CAVALBT  PISTOL,  **THa  DBAftOV.** 

els  for  all  European  States,  and  Louis  XIII.  of 
France  still  further  reduceid  cavalry  formation 
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to  three  ranks.  The  armament  and  equipment 
M-ere  also  lightened,  but  movements  were  not  so 
rapid  in  action. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  XTV.  there  appeared  a 
galaxy  of  stars  military  in  the  persons  of  Tu- 
renne,  Luxembourg,  and  Cond6  on  one  side,  and 
Marlborough,  Montecuculi,  and  Eugene  on  the 
other,  and  a  decided  advance  was  made  in  the 
movements  of  armies,  but  no  important  changes 
in  cavalry  methods,  ^gain,  the  Swedes  came 
to  the  front  under  the  rule  of  Charles  XII.,  and 
radical  alterations  were  instituted.  He  made 
the  cavalry  independent  of  the  infantry,  and 
taught  it  to  rely  upon  the  sword  and  bold  and 
impetuous  charges  for  success.  "His  daring  and 
chivalrous  character  was  suited  to  the  spirit  of 
cavalry  tactics;  he  led  his  horsemen,  sword  in 
hand,  against  cavalry,  against  infantry,  against 
fortified  positions,  over  any  coimtry.  .  .  .  Un- 
tiring in  pursuit,  he  followed  up  the  Saxons 
under  Marshal  Schulenburg  in  their  retreat  into 
Silesia,  for  nine  consecutive  days  without  un- 
saddling, overtook  them  at  Sftnitz,  near  Pimitz, 
and,  with  two  regiments  of  cavalry  only,  charged 
them,  10,000  strong,  rode  over  their  infantry, 
who  lay  down  to  avoid  the  impetuous  rush  of 
the  Swedes,  defeated  and  drove  the  Saxon  cav- 
alry off  the  field,  and  then  returned  to  attack  the 
infantry  and  guns."     (Nolan.) 

After  Poltava  (1709),  war  ensued  between 
Kussia  and  Turkey,  in  which  the  cavalry  of  th&t 
latter  power,  which  had  long  been  the  best  in 
Europe,  bore  a  conspicuous  part.  Their  horses, 
admirably  trained,  their  sharp  scimitars  and 
skill  in  harassing  the  enemy  made  them  a  terror 
to  the  less  mobile  Russians,  whose  infantry  were 
compelled  to  carry  with  them  portable  chevaux 
de  frise  and  add  pikes  to  their  armament  in 
order  to  hold  their  own  against  the  Turks.  In 
the  Polish  Army,  about  1717,  there  were  the 
Tartar  hussars  who  bore  a  cuirass  covered  with 
a  panther's  skin  slung  over  the  back,  the  head 
being  fastened  on  the  left  shoulder.  The  back- 
piece  of  the  cuirass  was  adorned  with  feather 
wings.  They  carried  a  gilt  lance  14  feet  long 
with  a  small  flag  near  the  point  which,  fluttering 
in  the  attack  together  with  the  rustling  of  the 
wings,  was  intended  to  frighten  the  enemy's 
horses.  The  French  in  the  meanwhile,  under 
Louis  XV.,  restored  the  lance,  but  otherwise 
lightened  the  equipment  of  their  mounted  troops. 
The  brilliant  Marshal  Saxe  recognized  and  ap- 
plied the  experience  of  the  Austrians  and  Rus- 
sians to  the  development  of  the  French  cavalry. 
As  to  the  importance  of  mobility,  he  held  that 
"the  secret  of  victory  resides  in  the  legs  of  the 
soldiers,"  and  as  to  horsemen,  "such  as  cannot 
go  at  speed  over  a  couple  of  thousand  yards  to 
pounce  upon  the  foe  is  good  for  nothing  in  the 
field." 

Frederick  the  Great  ushered  in.  a  brilliant 
cavalry  epoch.  At  the  commencement  of  his 
reign  his  army  of  80,000  contained  60  squadrons 
of  heavy  and  51  of  light  cavalry — about  13,000 
men.  They  were  'heavy'  in  every  sense — their 
quickest  gait  the  trot,  their  most  serious  per- 
formance a  pipe-clay  parade.  At  the  battle  of 
Mollwitz  they  received  a  lesson  from  the  Aus- 
trians, who  charged  them  in  the  Turkish  man- 
ner and  drove  them,  including  their  royal  mas- 
ter, in  confusion  from  the  field.  Frederick 
profited  by  this  example  to  reorganize  his  cav- 
alry after  the  methods  of  Saxe,  laying  down  a 


rule  that  "all  evolutions  are  to  be  made  at  the 
greatest  speed,  .  .  .  the  cuirassiers  to  be  as 
bandy  and  expert  on  horesback  as  a  hussar,  and 
well  exercised  in  the  use  of  the  sword.  Every 
squadron  as  it  advances  to  the  charge  must  at- 
tack the  enemy  sword  in  hand,  and  no  com- 
mander shall  be  allowed  to  fire  imder  penalty 
of  infamous  cashiering.  .  .  .  Every  officer  of 
cavalry  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that  there  are 
but  two  things  required  to  beat  the  enemy :  first, 
to  charge  him  with  the  greatest  possible  speed 
and  force;  and  second,  to  outflank  him."  With 
these  admonitions,  and  led  by  the  invincible 
Seydlitz  and  Ziethen,  the  Prussian  cavalry  per- 
formed wonderful  feats  in  the  historic  battles 
of  Strigau,  Rossbach,  Leuthen,  and  Zomdorf. 
The  Prussian  leaders  combined  great  boldness 
with  skill  in  manoeuvring  in  the  presence  of  the 
enemy,  of  which  Rossbach  (1757)  was  an  in- 
stance. The  French  and  Imperialists,  confident 
in  their  numbers,  approached  carelessly,  exposing 
their  flank  to  the  Prussian  advance  under  Seyd- 
litz, who  instantly,  without  waiting  for  his  infan- 
try, charged  with  his  4000  mounted  men  and  com- 
pletely routed  the  allies,  who  lost  3000  killed  and 
woimded,  5000  prisoners,  and  70  guns.  (War- 
ner.) At  Zomdorf  (1768)  the  success  was  still 
greater.  There  Seydlitz  with  26  squadrons  not 
only  turned  the  fortimes  of  the  day,  but  checked 
the  victorious  Russian  cavalry,  drove  it  frcwn  the 
field,  returned,  fell  upon  the  Russian  infantry, 
which  stoutly  resisted,  and  when  broken  by  the 
Prussian  horsemen  rallied,  again  and  again,  but 
finally  gave  way  with  immense  loss.  Ziethen 
was  equally  distinguished,  and  by  his  vigilance 
at  Hochkirch  (1758)  saved  Frederick  and  his 
army  from  a  surprise.  It  is  said  that  of  twenty- 
two  general  engagements  Frederick's  cavaJiy  won 
fifteen.  "In  reviewing  the  deeds  of  the  Prussian 
cavalry  of  those  days  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  they  dealt  with  infantry  which  sought  the 
open  plain,  advanced  in  long  lines  —  avoiding 
obstacles  of  all  descriptions,  because  such  ob- 
stacles disturbed  their  array.  Their  fire  was 
quick,  but  not  true  in  its  aim,  and  their  squares 
seldom  held  out  long  against  the  horsemen." 
(Nolan.) 

Napoleon  endeavored  to  introduce  Frederick's 
methods  into  the  French  cavalry.  In  1806  at 
Jena  and  Auerst&dt  he  first  pitted  his  cavalry 
against  the  Prussians  with  brilliant  results.  The 
boldness  which  characterized  the  Prussian  sys- 
tem was  reproduced,  but  the  speed  in  the  charge, 
skill  in  manoeuvres,  and  good  judgment  on  Uie 
battlefield  were  often  lacking.  The  French,  with 
80,000  cavalry,  were  badly  mounted,  not  good 
horsemen,  heavily  equipped,  and,  while  employed 
in  masses,  seldom  provided  reserves.  A  notable 
instance  of  the  last-named  defect  occurred  in 
1813  near  Leipzig.  Murat,  at  the  head  of  5000 
horse,  charged  the  centre  of  the  allied  army, 
rode  down  the  Russian  cavalry  of  the  guard,  to<^ 
30  guns,  and  pierced  the  enemy's  centre ;  but  400 
Cossacks,  skillfully  handled,  attacked  the  French 
cavalry,  gaining  their  flank  by  a  narrow  by-path, 
retook  the  guns  and  caused  Murat  to  retire  in 
disorder.  A  similar  error  at  La  Rottaire  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  28  gims  to  Napoleon.  There 
were  some  brilliant  exceptions  to  these  failures, 
the  most  important  being  Kellerman's  decisive 
charge  at  Marengo  (1800)  when  the  Austrians, 
having  practically  defeated  the  French  army» 
were  advancing  with  more  aeal  than  care;  sud- 
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denlj  a  French  battery,  hitherto  concealed  by 
an  accident  of  ground,  fired  a  parting  shot  at 
the  head  of  the  Austrian  column  which  caused 
great  confusion.  General  Kellermann,  at  the  head 
of  200  sabres,  seized  the  opportunity  to  fall  upon 
the  enemy's  exposed  flank,  rode  over  the  leading 
battalions,  and  produced  a  panic  in  the  entire 
allied  force,  which  fled  from  the  field,  leaving 
behind  them  their  commander  and  2000  pris- 
oners. But  if  less  fortunate  in  operations  en 
masse.  Napoleon  surpassed  Frederick  in  the  use 
of  cavalry  on  outpost  and  scouting  duty.  His 
troopers  were  ubiquitous  as  the  'eyes  and  ears' 
of  his  army.  Wnile  Napoleon's  cavalry  was 
taught  to  place  its  principal  dependence  upon 
the  sabre,  he  authorized,  on  occasions,  the  use 
of  firearms.  At  Eylau  (1807)  the  colonel  of  Uie 
Twentieth  Chasseurs  &  Cheval  observed  a  large 
force  of  cavalry  advancing  toward  his  position, 
moving  slowly  through  the  snow  and  heavy 
ground.  Ordering  his  officers  into  the  ranks  and 
his  men  to  'advance  carbine,'  the  colonel  waited 
until  the  enemy's  leading  files  were  within  six 
paces,  when  the  command  to  fire  was  given  with 
great  effect.  Although  in  the  mGl^e  which  en- 
sued the  French  regiment  lost  100  men,  the 
Russians  left  nearly  300  on  the  spot  from  which 
they  were  forced  to  retire.  ( Wagner. )  At  Somo 
Sierra  in  the  Peninsular  campaign  (1808)  the 
Third  Polish  light  cavalry  chared  directly  in 
front  of  an  intrenched  battery  strongly  sup- 
ported by  infantry  yarding  a  mountain  defile, 
drove  back  the  Spaniards  and  captured- 16  guns. 
This  desperate  but  successful  feat  was  accom- 
plished by  General  Montbrun,  who  led  the  regi- 
ment in  person. 

In  Spain,  at  that  time,  there  were  many  gal- 
lant actions.  Under  Wellington  the  cavalry  of 
the  German  legion  attached  to  the  British  army 
was  conspicuous,  making,  on  one  occasion,  ac- 
cording to  the  French  general,  Foy,  "the  most 
daring  charge  during  the  Peninsular  War."  At 
Garcia  Hernandez  (1812),  when  the  French 
army  was  retreating,  three  squadrons  of  Bock's 
German  brigade,  which  had  been  ordered  to 
charge  the  cavalry  of  the  enemys  rear  guard, 
unexpectedly  encoimtersd  three  battalions  of  in- 
fantiy  formed  in  squares.  Without  hesitation, 
Bock's  cavalry  charged  these  squares,  success- 
fully penetrating  them  at  places  where  wounded, 
horses  or  falling  men  had  caused  a  gap  in  the 
side  of  the  square.  The  vigor  and  skill  with 
which  this  small  force  (about  110  sabres)  was 
handled  resulted  in  the  dispersion  of  the  French 
infantry  with  a  loss  of  1  general  officer  and  1000 
men;  the  German  casualties  were  4  officers,  48 
men,  67  horses  killed,  and  2  officers,  56  men, 
46  horses  wounded,  with  6  men  missing. 

Napoleon's  disastrous  Russian  campaign  de- 
moralized his  cavalry.  The  intense  cold,  deep 
snows,  want  of  food  for  horses  and  men,  and 
ceaseless  encounters  with  the  Cossacks  reduced 
the  French  horsemen  in  numbers  and  spirit. 
General  Morand  says  of  the  (Dossacks:  "These 
natural  horsemen  are  not  organized  in  divisions, 
pay  no  attention  to  regular  alignments,  rest 
their  feet  in  great  stirrups  which  serve  as  sup- 
ports when  using  their  weapons;  trained  to  pass 
at  onoe  from  the  halt  to  the  gallop  and  from 
the  gallop  to  the  halt,  their  horses  second  their 
dexterity.  These  ungroomed  animals  of  irregular 
size,  supplied  by  theif.  rider^,  possess  wonderful 
endurance,  are  guided  entireily  by  the  snaffle,  and 


easily  accomplish  100  verst  (66  miles)  in  twenty- 
four  hours."  Their  method  of  attack  in  Napo- 
leon's time  called  *the  lava,'  consisted  of  a  charge 
in  small,  irregular  groups — in  open  or  close  order 
as  circiunstances  seemed  to  recjuire — these 
*groups'  hovering  around  the  enemy  until 
launched  at  a  vulnerable  point.  Since  then  the 
close  association  with  the  regular  system  of 
the  Russian  Army  has  caused  the  lava  to  degen- 
erate into  a  simple  'charge  as  foragers.'  In 
some  respects  the  Cossack  methods  are  not  un- 
like those  of  the  North  American  Indian  of  the 
plains. 

The  Crimean  War  was  remarkable  for  the 
cavalrv  errors  committed.  Neither  the  Russians 
nor  tne  Allies  employed  the  arm  effectively 
either  for  reconnaissance,  outpost,  or  in  large 
bodies  on  the  battlefield.  The  most  unfortunate 
instance  of  this  nature,  the  charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade  at  Balaklava  (1854) — ^where  gal- 
lant men  were  sacrificed  through  the  folly  of 
their  commander  and  the  ambiguity  of  an  order, 
gained  imdying  fame -by  a  poet's  pen.  On  the 
same  field  the  heavy  cavalrymen  of  both  armies 
met — the  one  body  at  a  slow  pace,  the  other  at  a 
halt — with  negative  results.  From  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Crimea  and  that  of  the  Italian  cam- 
paign of  1859  doubts  arose  as  to  the  value  of 
cavalry  in  future  operations,  Austria  making  a 
decided  reduction  in  that  arm.  "The  awaken- 
ing from  this  transient  period  of  theory  came 
from  a  nation  not  trained  t6  arms,  and  it  is  to 
the  American  Civil  War  that  we  owe  the  re- 
vival that  took  place  in  the  use  of  the  cavalry 
arm."     (Liddell.) 

The  experience  gained  in  the  Civil  War  in  the 
United  States  (1861-65)  laid  the  foimdation 
for  renewed  confidence  in  the  value  of  mounted 
troops  and  led  to  many  changes  in  the  armament, 
equipment,  and  instruction  of  European  cavalry. 
At  the  outset  the  aged  General  Scott  and  the 
new  commander  of  the  United  States  forces  (Mc- 
Clellan)  did  not  expect  that  a  large  mounted 
force  would  be  needed.  In  the  North  and  West 
people  were  not  accustomed  to  the  saddle ;  in  the 
South  the  majority  were  good  horsemen.  So 
it  happened  that  the  Confeoerates,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  displayed  greater  mobility  in 
their  operations,  screened  them  effectually,  and 
were  better  informed  as  to  the  enemy's  move- 
ments than  were  the  Union  troops.  The  lesson 
of  the  first  year  taught  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment the  importance  of  a  due  proportion  of 
cavalry  in  the  composition  of  its  armies,  and  by 
the  spring  of  1863  the  Union  cavalry  were  able 
to  co]>e  with  the  Southern  horse.  The  mounted 
service  of  the  United  States  in  1861  consisted  of 
two  regiments  of  dragoons,  one  of  mounted  rifles, 
and  two  of  cavalry,  variously  armed,  but  later 
in  that  year  another  regiment  was  created  and 
all  were  armed  alike,  with  carbine,  pistol,  and 
sabre,  were  taught  to  fight  as  'dragoons,'  and 
were  denominated  'cavalry.*  On  this  basis  was 
organized  a  great  body  of  volunteer  horsemen, 
eventually  aggregating  300,000.  The  Confeder- 
ates created  their  mounted  force  principally 
from  the  many  mounted  militia  regiments  and 
the  thousands  of  good  horsemen  with  which  their 
section  of  the  country  abounded;  these  were  offi- 
cered in  many  cases  by  ex-officers  of  the  United 
States  Army  and  by  young  planters.  For  want 
of  carbines  and  sabres  many  Southern  organiza- 
tions were  armed  with  rifles,  but  as  a  rule  with 
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sabre  and  pistol.  It  has  been  said  that  these 
troops  were  not  'cavalry*  in  the  European  sense. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  urged  that  they 
were  cavalry  of  the  most  efficient  and  versatile 
description. 

In  1862  the  Confederate  cavalry  leader  Stuart, 
with  a  small  brigade  and  a  battery,  made  a 
reconnaissance  (or  so-called  *raid*)  from  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  passing  entirely  aroimd  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  in  position  near  that  city,  obtain- 
ing valuable  information  as  to  McClellan's  posi- 
tion, destroying  supplies,  driving  in  outposts, 
swimming  swollen  streams,  and  returning  home 
by  a  swift  detour  with  the  loss  of  one  officer 
killed.  In  1863  the  Union  general  Pleasanton 
made  a  reconnaissance  in  force  with  7981  cav- 
alry, 3000  infantry,  and  24  horse-artillery  guns 
to  discover,  if  practicable,  Greneral  Lee's  inten- 
tions. The  movement  was  carried  out  with  so 
much  secrecy  that  upon  crossing  the  Rappahan- 
nock River  early  in  the  morning  of  June  9,  the 
«nemy*s  cavalry — 8500  strong,  with  20  guns — 
was  surprised,  but  recovering,  engaged  Pleas- 
anton's  command  near  Brandy  Station,  and  a 
^reat  cavalry  battle  ensued  which  lasted  ten 
hours  and  ended  with  the  ultimate  withdrawal 
of  the  Union  troops  unmolested,  at  nightfall, 
having  accomplished  their  purpose.  The  action 
was  spirited,  and  a  number  of  mounted  charges 
were  made  in  which  the  sabre  was  freely  used, 
■although  there  was  some  dismounted  work  with 
the  carbine.  The  'infantry  did  not  take  an 
active  part,  but  remained  in  reserve,  covering 
Beverly  Ford  in  the  rear  of  the  Union  force. 
Pleasanton's  casualties  aggregated  932;  those  of 
Stuart  about  500;  the  loss  in  commissioned 
officers  was  heavy.  The  occasion  marked  a  new 
•departure  in  the  history  of  the  war;  in  the 
language  of  Colonel  McClellan,  chief  of  staff  to 
Oeneral  Stuart,  "It  made  the  Federal  cavalry. 
Up  to  this  time  confessedly  inferior  to  the  South- 
ern horsemen,  they  gained,  on  this  day,  that 
confidence  in  themselves  and  their  commanders 
which  enabled  them  to  contest  so  fiercely  the 
subsequent  battlefields." 

At  Gettysburg  (1863),  General  Buford,  in 
advance  of  the  Union  army  with,  two  small 
brigades  of  cavalry,  2500  strong  (dismounted), 
and  a  battery  of  6  rifled  guns,  defended  the  ap- 
proaches to  iha.t  field,  delaying  the  advance  of  a 
corps  of  Confederate  infantry,  who  believed  that 
they  were  opposed  to  an  infantry  force.  Buford*s 
skill  and  boldness  enabled  Reynolds's  corps  to 
reach  the  field  in  time  to  secure  the  advantage 
of  position  for  the  Union  army.  ITie  Comte  de 
Paris,  writing  of  this  affair,  says:  "This  first 
inspiration  of  a  cavalry  officer  and  a  true  soldier, 
decided,  in  eVery  respect,  the  fate  of  the  cam- 
paign. It  was  Buford  who  selected  the  battle- 
field where  two  armies  were  about  to  measure 
their  strength."  On  the  third  day  of  the  battle 
an  encounter  took  place  between  the  cavalry  of 
Stuart  (6000  sabres)  and  Gregg  (6000),  in 
which  the  former  was  thwarted  in  an  effort  to 
gain  the  rear  of  the  Union  line,  simultaneously 
with  Pickett's  famous  charge  upon  its  front. 
Each  cavalry  division  was  accompanied  by  3 
batteries  (about  12  guns)  and  engaged  in  a  series 
of  mounted  charges  and  individual  combats  with 
mediaeval  ferocity,  resulting  in  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Southern  horse  and  casualties  of  10  per 
cent,  of  the  forces  engaged.  The  nature  of  the 
fight  was  shown  when  a  fatigue  party  detailed 


to  bury  the  dead  "found  two  men,  who  had  cut 
each  other  down  with  their  sabres  and  were  lying 
with  their  feet  together,  their  heads  in  opposite 
directions  and  the  blood-stained  sabre  of  each 
still  tightly  held  in  his  grip."  At  another  point 
lay  "two  men,  one  a  Virginian,  the  other  a 
Pennsylvanian,  who  fought  on  horseback  with 
their  sabres  until  they  finally  clinched  and  their 
horses  ran  from  under  them.  Their  heads  and 
shoulders  were  severely  cut  and  their  fingers  so 
firmly  imbedded  in  each  other's  flesh  that  they 
could  not  be  removed  without  force."  (Miller.) 
Another  typical  instance  of  the  value  of  cavalry 
trained  after  *the  American  fashion'  follows.  At 
Cold  Harbor,  Va.  (1864),  during  the  Wilderness 
campaign,  Merritt's  brigade  of  800  (regulars 
and  volunteers)  Union  cavalry  were  dismounted 
at  the  edge  of  a  wood,  with  orders  to  hold  the 
position  at  all  hazards.  The  horses  were  hidden 
in  a  ravine  in  the  rear.  One-half  of  this  force 
was  armed  with  Springfield  breech-loading  car- 
bines, the  other  half  with  Spencer  magazine  car- 
bines; all  had  pistols  and  sabres.  Behind  a 
barricade  of  fence-rails,  carbine  in  hand  and 
ammunition  by  his  side,  each  cavalryman 
awaited  the  enemy.  Soon  after,  the  head  of  an 
infantry  force  (McLaw's  Confederate  division) 
was  discovered  moving  through  the  woods  in  col- 
umn of  companies,  armed  with  Austrian  muskets 
and  sword  bayonets.  They  advanced  unsuspect- 
ingly until  within  one  himdred  yards,  when 
a  volley  from  the  cavalry  met  them.  The  inces- 
sant fire  from  the  magazine  carbines  made  a 
terrific  noise,  set  the  woods  on  fire,  killed  and 
woimded  many  of  the  enemy,  threw  them  into 
confusion,  and,  believing  themselves  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  superior  infantry  force,  they  fell  back 
out  of  range.  This  delay  enabled  Grant  to  oc- 
cupy the  groimd  upon  which  was  fought  the 
great  battle  of  the  following  day.  The  Civil  War 
contains  numerous  examples  of  brilliant  cavalry 
operations  which  have  served  to  place  the  names 
of  Sheridan,  Buford,  and  Stuart  by  the  side  of 
Seydlitz  and  Ziethen  on  the  cavalry  roll  of  fame. 
In  1866  the  *Seven  Weeks'  War'^  between  Ger- 
many and  Austria  was  too  brief  to  furnish  any 
new  cavalry  lesson.  One  or  two  brilliant  actions 
occurred ;  at  Benatek,  where  s^squadron  of  Prus- 
sian hussars  surprised  a  Himgarian  battalion  as 
it  emerged  from  a  wood  and  captured  a  flag,  16 
officers  and  665  men,  and  at  Tobitschau,  where 
three  Prussian  squadrons  attacked  batteries  in 
position  and  captured  16  guns.  The  greater  war 
between  France  and  Prussia  (1870-71)  was  dis- 
tinguished for  the  excellence  of  the  Grerman 
mounted  scouts  and  the  failure  of  the  French 
cavalry.  Three  famous  charges  equally  desper- 
ate (one  French,  two  German)  against  the 
enemy's  infantry  marked  this  war.  That  of  the 
French  failed,  but  the  Germans  were  successful, 
although  the  French  formations  remained  intact. 
The  cavalry  casualties  were  very  heavy.  The 
German  cavalry  was  inferior  to  the  French  in 
tire  action,  and  the  Uhlans  were  powerless  in 
presence  of  the  *Franc-tireurs*  (Home  Guards). 
At  Vitray  a  whole  Prussian  cavalry  brigade  was 
detained  for  12  hours  by  12  Chasseurs  d'Afrique 
armed  with  carbines,  who  by  dexterous  dismount- 
ed tactics  successfully  posed  as  infantry.  In 
1877-78  the  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  was 
comparatively  barren  in  cavalry  results,  "if  w« 
except  the  famous  Balkan  expedition  under 
Gurko.    The  Spanish- American  War  (1898)  was 
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nneyentful  from  the  mounted  point  of  view.  The 
South  African  War  and  the  operations  in  the 
Philippines  have  shown  how  important  and  in- 
dii^iensable  a  well-mounted  and  trained  cavalry 
is.  The  theoretical  views  as  to  the  disappear- 
ance of  cavalry  in  face  of  modem  firearms  have 
vanished.  The  influence  of  the  South  African 
War  of  1899-1902  on  the  future  organization, 
equipment,  and  employment  of  cavalry  will  be 
found  treated  under  Mounted  Infantbt. 

THK  CAVALBT  OP  TO-DAY. 

The  condition  of  this  arm  of  service  in  the 
principal  nations  of  the  world  (1901-02)  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

AusTBiA  has  42  regiments  of  regulars  (15 
dragoon,  16  hussar,  11  Uhlan)  and  1  squadron 
bodyguard^-47,490;  all  are  light  cavalry.  Arms: 
labre  and  repeating  Mannlicher  carbine.  Each 
man  carries  water  bottle  and  2  ammunition 
pouches.  Total  weight  carried  by  horse,  297 
pounds.  There  are  3  remount  depots;  peace 
effective,  78,000  horses  and  mules;  imperial  re- 
sources, 3,500,000  animals.  On  mobilization, 
250,000  horses  would  be  required. 

Belgium,  8  regiments;  total,  6140. 

Brazil.,  16  regiments. 

Bl^lqabla,  23  squadrons. 

Chiix,  4  regiments. 

Denma&k,  5  regiments — 1300  (peace),  2650 
(war). 

EoTPT,  10  squadrons — 1100.  Arms:  lance 
(front  rank),  sabre,  and  Martini  carbine.  Seven 
squadron  leaders  are  English. 

England,  31  regiments  regular  (5  heavy,  13 
medium,  13  light) — ^20,257.  Regiment  consists 
of  4  squadrons  of  3  or  4  troops  each.  House- 
hold regiments  are  of  24  officers,  430  men,  275 
horses.  Line  regiments  (home),  26  officers,  696 
men,  465  horses  and  mules;  (India),  29  officers, 
624  men,  592  horses.  Arms:  Lee-Metford  car- 
bine, sword ;  also  lance  in  lancers  and  front  rank 
of  dragoons.  Total  weight  carried  by  horse,  252 
to  276  pounds.  The  Yeomanry  (volunteer 
horse),  10,000,  largely  recruited  from  yoimg 
farmers.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  about 
3,000,000  horses,  of  which  70,000  are  fit  for  mili- 
taiy  purposes;  about  one-fifth  of  these  are  reg- 
istered. The  Anglo-Indian  cavalry  consists  of 
40  regiments  (native),  25,400 — ^besides  the  9 
regiments  (British)  already  mentioned.  Each 
regiment  consists  of  4  squadrons,  10  British  offi- 
cers, and  625  natives  (all  ranks).  India  sup- 
plies its  own  horses. 

FsANCE  has  89  regiments  (13  cuirassiers,  31 
dragoons,  21  chasseurs,  14  hussars,  6  chasseurs 
d'Afrique,  4  Spahis) — 76,121  (all  ranks).  About 
5  squadrons  (145  to  155,  all  ranks)  to  each  regi- 
ment. Arms:  sabre  and  magazine  carbine  (also 
Unoe  for  dragoons)  ;  sabre  and  dynamite  car- 
tridge on  saddle,  carbine  over  shoulder.  Cuiras- 
siers wear  cuirass  weighing  13  to  16  pounds. 
Horses  required  on  mobilization  (all  arms), 
480,000,  and  deficiency  of  25,000  anticipated. 
There  are  numerous  remoimt  depots. 

Gesmant  has  93  regiments  (12  cuirassiers,  2 
Saxon  *heavy,*  23  lancers,  2  Bavarian  'medium,' 
28  dragoon,  20  hussar,  6  'light  horse') ;  each  5 
squadrons,  5  officers,  150  men;  total,  69,452. 
Arms:  non-commissioned  officers,  lance,  sword, 
and  revolver — ^privates,  lance,  sword,  and  car- 
bine; 30  rounds  in  pouch,  15  in  wallet;  carbine 
carried  in  bucket  on  off  side  of  saddle.  Horses 
ivailable  (peace),  70,000. 


Greeob  has  3  regiments  (12  squadrons),  about 
1000  men.    Arms:  Gras  carbine  and  sword. 

Italy  has  24  regiments,  each  of  6  squadrons 
and  a  depot  (4  *heavy,*  6  iight'  lancers,  14  light 
cavalry) — 24,760.  Arms:  carbine,  bayonet,  long 
sword;  the  first  10  regiments  carry  a  9  foot 
9  inch  lance.  There  are  about  750,000  horses 
and  300,000  mules  in  Italy.  The  cavalry  in  peace 
requires  23,000. 

JAPAN  has  7  regiments  of  3  squadrons — 3000. 

Mexico,  14  regiments  and  4  skeleton  regiments 
—634  officers,  6738  men. 

Norway,   10  squadrons. 

Portugal,  8  regiments — ^276  officers,  4020 
men. 

Russia's  re^lar  cavalry  consists  of  68  regi- 
ments and  2  mdependent  divisions  of  2  squ^- 
rons  (4  guard  cuirassiers,  6  guard  light  cavalry, 
54  line  dragoons)  ;  the  cuirassier  regiments  are 
4  squadrons,  the  others,  6  squadrons.  Each  regi- 
ment (peace),  816-1143;  (war),  708-1015;  to 
each  will  be  attached  1  officer,  16  men  trained 
for  scouting  and  courier  duty;  also  another  de- 
tachment 2  officers,  16  men  for  pioneers  and 
signal  duty.  Arms:  curved  sword,  rifle,  and 
bayonet ;  the  rifle  slung  over  shoulder — is  similar 
to  infantry  rifle.  Each  man  carries  40  rounds. 
Saddle  packed  with  two  'wallets,'  forage-sack, 
cloak,  intrenching  tool,  picket  pin,  spare  horse- 
shoes, canvas  water-bucket,  etc.;  total  weight 
carried  by  horse  (exclusive  of  rider),  119 
pounds.  The  Cossacks  number  (peace),  52  regi- 
ments or  317  squadrons;  or  (war),  148  regi- 
ments and  53  independent  squadrons — 905  squf^- 
rons  in  all;  strength  of  regiments  varies  from 
660  to  1100  (all  mnks).  Arms:  sword  without 
guard,  rifle,  and  (front  rank)  lance — except 
Kuban  Cossacks.  Each  man  carries  2  bandolier 
pouches,  containing  40  rounds ;  only  snaffle  bridle 
and  light  saddle-tree  resting  on  felt  pads. 
Weight  carried  (exclusive  of  rider),  97  poimds. 
The  aggregate  (peace)  strength  of  the  Russian 
cavalry  is  5600  officers,  141,936  men.  The  num- 
ber of  horses  available  is  23,000,000 ;  required  in 
war  by  all  mounted  troops  estimated  at  450,- 
000  On  mobilization,  83  squadrons  of  Imperial 
militia  cavalry  may  be  called  out. 

Sebvia  (peace),  1200  men  and  horses.  Arms: 
Mauser  carbine  and  sword.  War  strength  about 
double. 

Spain  has  42  regiments  (28  line,  14  reserve) 
with  special  squadrons,  etc.,  an  effective  total  of 
1232  officers,  12,388  men.  Arms:  7  millimeters 
carbine  and  sword;  8  regiments  carry  lances. 

Sweden  has  8  regiments  (3  bodyguard,  5  line) 
— 232  officers,  4977  men. 

SwrrzEBLAND  has  no  standing  army,  but  pro- 
vides a  permanent  corps  of  instructors,  15  being 
authorized  for  cavalry  militia  instruction.  In 
war,  the  cavalry  force  first  mobilized  is  estimated 
at  3608,  armed  with  Mannlicher  carbine  and 
sword. 

Turkey  has  (war)  197  squadrons — 31,323  (all 
ranks).  Arms:  carbine  and  sword.  The  'Hami- 
dich'  (militia)  cavalry  is  organized  under  tribal 
leaders  and  officered  by  officers  of  the  regular 
army. 

The  United  States  regular  cavalry  consists 
of  15  regiments  of  3  squadrons  of  4  troops;  each 
troop  (war),  100  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates;  ag^rregate  strength  of  regiment  (peace 
footing),  1096  (all  ranks).  Arms:  carbine 
(Krag-Jorgensen),  sabre,  and  revolver.     Saddle 
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(McOlellan)  packed  with  blanket,  greatcoat 
rolled,  side  lines,  picket-pin,  canteen,  meat-can, 
knife,  fork,  and  spoon,  forage-sack,  spare  shoes, 
etc. 

In  the  last  thirty  years  Russia  has  increased 
her  cavalry  by  212,  Austria  by  105,  France  by 
70,  and  Germany  by  21  squadrons. 

Bibliography.  For  additional  information  on 
the  history  and  organization  of  cavalry  the 
reader  may  be  referred  to  a  number  of  works. 
Those  of  a  popular  character,  which  can  be 
recommended,  are:  Jerram,  Armies  of  the  World 
(London  and  New  York,  1900) ;  Wood,  Achieve- 
ments of  Cavalry  (London,  1897) ;  Roemer, 
Cavalry:  Its  History y  Management,  and  Uses  in 
War  (New  York,  1863)  ;  Dodge,  Riders  of  Many 
Lands  (New  York,  1894)  ;  and  the  various  issues 
of  The  Journal  Military  Service  Institution 
(Governor's  Island,  N.  Y.,  1885-1901).  Other 
works  of  a  more  technical  nature  are:  Oman, 
Art  of  War  in  the  Middle  Ages  (London,  1885)  ; 
von  Bismarck,  Tactics  of  Cavalry  (London, 
1827)  ;  Nolan,  Cavalry:  Its  History  and  Tactics 
(London,  1860)  ;  Brackett,  History  of  the  United 
States  Cavalry  (New  York,  1865)  ;  French, 
Cavalry  in  Modem  War  (London,  1884)  ;  Hohen- 
lohe-Ingelfingen,  Conversations  on  Cavalry  (Lon- 
don, 1897)  ;  Wagner,  Cavalry  Studies  from  Tuoo 
Great  Wars  (Kansas  City,  1896);  De  Brack, 
Cavalry  Outpost  Duties  (New  York,  1893); 
Journal  United  States  Cavalry  Association 
(Leavenworth,  Kan.,  1890-96) ;  Military  Notes— 
Division  Military  Information  ( Adjutant-Gren- 
eral's  Office,  Washington,  1901).  The  part 
played  by  cavalry  in  the  organization  of  a  mod- 
em army  will  be  found  treated  fully  in  the 
article  Abict  Organization,  which  should  be 
read  in  this  connection.  The  use  of  the  arm 
in  modem  military  operations  and  the  general 
tactics  under  which  it  operates  are  discussed 
under  Tactics,  Military,  where  a  section  is  de- 
voted to  the  tactics  of  cavalry.    See  also  Armies. 

CAVALBY  AND  LIOHT  ABTTLLBBY 
SCHOOL,  United  States.  A  practical  school 
of  application  for  officers  of  the  cavalry  and  light 
artillery  arms  of  the  United  States  Army.  The 
curriculum  of  the  school  includes  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  art  and  science  of  war,  so  far  as 
regards  the  cavalry  and  artillery.  Improvements 
in  equipment  and  tactics,  or  the  application  of 
new  principles  affecting  either  branch  of  the 
service,  are  here  tested,  reported  upon,  and 
formulated  to  the  army  at  large.  It  is  to  the 
officers  concerned  what  West  Point  is  to  the 
cadet.  The  school  is  located  at  Fort  Riley, 
Kan.,  and  is  governed  by  special  regulations  of 
the  War  Department.  Included  in  the  school 
proper  is  a  subschool  of  practice  for  both  cav- 
alry and  light  artillery,  the  troops  stationed 
there  consisting  usually  of  not  more  than  three 
squadrons  of  cavalry  and  five  batteries  of  artil- 
lerj';  the  personnel  is  still  further  augmented  by 
the  addition  of  such  other  officers  and  enlisted 
men  as  may  be  there  assigned  for  instruction. 
The  commandant  is  required  to  be  a  colonel  of 
cavalry,  but  in  his  absence  the  next  senior 
officer  of  either  arm  may  command.  The  direc- 
tor of  the  subschool  for  cavalry  is  the  senior 
officer  of  cavalry  present;  and  similarlv  the 
senior  officer  of  artillery  performs  the  duties 
of  director  of  the  artillery  subschool.  The  staff 
of  the  school  consists  of  the  commandant  and 
all  field  officers  of  artillery  and  cavalry  present 


at  the  post.  According  to  a  general  order  issued 
June  25,  1902,  these  regulations  were  supple- 
mented as  follows:  The  commanding  officer  of 
the  battalion  of  field  artillery,  and  the  captains 
of  the  batteries  of  field  artillery  stationed  at  the 
post,  constitute  a  board  known  as  The  Field 
Artillery  Board,'  to  which  may  be  referred,  from 
time  to  time,  all  subjects  conceming  the  opera- 
tions of  artillery  in  the  field,  upon  which  the 
commanding  general  of  the  army  may  desire  its 
opinions  and  recommendations.  The  adjutant 
of  the  artillery  subpost  acts  as  recorder  of  the 
board. 

CAVAIiBY  SCBEEN.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant duties  of  cavalry  is  to  obscure  and 
cover  the  designs  or  direction  of  the  army  for 
which  they  are  acting  as  a  screen.  A  regiment 
of  cavalry  thus  employed  would  be  from  8  to  15 
miles  in  advance  of  the  main  army;  three  squad- 
rons in  advance,  and  one  in  support.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  Grerman  troops  during  the  war  of 
1870  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  conspicuous 
efficiency  of  the  Uhlan  cavalry  in  this  particular 
branch  of  cavalry  service.  See  Advance  Guard; 
and  Tactics,  Military. 

CAV^AN.  An  inland  coimty  in  the  south  of 
Ulster,  Ireland  (Map:  Ireland,  D  3).  It  lies 
in  the  narrowest  part  of  Ireland,  20  miles  from 
the  Atlantic,  and  18  miles  from  the  Irish  Sea. 
Area,  746  square  miles.  About  three- fourths  is 
arable,  and  considerable  quantities  of  grain  are 
produced.  Of  minerals,  Cavan  affords  coal,  iron, 
lead,  and  copper,  and  there  are  many  mineral 
springs.  Agriculture  forms  the  chief  industry, 
but  linen  is  manufactured  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. The  capital  is  the  little  town  of  Cavan. 
Population,  in  1841,  243,260;  in  1851,  174.260; 
in  1891,  111.917;    in  1901,  97,350. 

CAVANHiLES,  ka'va-n^nyfts,  AirroNio  ( 1805- 
64).  A  Spanish  historian  and  jurist.  He  was 
bom  at  Corunna,  and  was  educated  at  Alcal&. 
His  greatest  work  is  the  Historia  de  Espaiia 
(1861-63),  a  history  of  Spain  to  the  reign  of 
Philip  II.  It  combines  conciseness  and  clear- 
ness with  eloquence  of  diction  and  is  ranked 
among  the  best  works  of  its  kind. 

CAVATINA,  ka'v&-te'n&  (It.,  short  air, 
arietta) .  A  vocal,  generally  an  operatic,  air,  usu- 
ally sentimental  in  character  and  differing  from 
the  aria  (q.v.)  in  consisting  of  one  division  only 
and  in  maintaining  the  same  tempo  throughout. 
Salut  dcmeure  in  Gounod's  Faust  is  a  familiar 
example  of  a  cavatina. 

CAVAZZOLA,  ka'v&-ts{/lA,  Paolo  (prop- 
erly Paolo  Morando)  (1486-1522).  An  Italian 
painter,  the  peculiar  representative  of  the  Vero- 
nese school.  His  manner  is  simple  and  dignified, 
liis  coloring  often  vivid.  His  works  include 
"Christ  and  Thomas,"  'The  Crown  of  Thorns," 
and  "The  Descent  from  the  Cross"  (all  in  the 
museiun  in  Verona ) . 

CAVE,  or  CAVEBN  (OF.  coue,  oaive,  from 
Lat.  cavea,  cave,  from  Lat.  cavus,  hollow,  Gk. 
itbap,  kyar,  hole,  from  iAeof^  kyeiny  to  swell,  to 
contain).  A  hollow  place  m  the  earth's  crust. 
Aside  from  the  subterranean  excavations  made 
by  man,  caves  are  produced  by  the  fracture  and 
dislocation  of  strata  during  periods  of  upheaval, 
by  the  action  of  water,  or  by  both  causes  com- 
bined. The  eroding  and  dissolving  power  of 
water   has   formed   caverns   along   river-courses 
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and  on  seacoasts.  The  moving  waters  enter 
natural  crevices  and  enlarge  them  by  the 
abn&sive  action  of  the  suspended  sand  and 
gravel,  or  they  attack  the  softer  portions  of  the 
strata  and  form  cavities  that  are  inclosed  by 
the  more  indurated  rock.  Wave-action  is  a 
prominent  agency  in  this  process.  Caves  most 
frequently  occur  in  limestone  regions,  where 
they  are  usually  the  result  of  the  solvent  action 
of  water  and  the  contained  chemical  agents,  such 
as  carbon  dioxide  and  humic  acid.  The  surface 
waters  in  percolating  downward  through  the 
joint  fissures  and  along  the  planes  of  stratifica- 
tion enlarge  the  channels  by  solution.  Rivers 
fiometimes  plunge  into  the  caves  through  openings 
known  as  sink-holes.  In  some  limestone  regions, 
as  portions  of  Kentucky  and  Florida,  these  holes 
are  a  marked  surface  feature.  Many  caves  are 
of  enormous  size.  The  celebrated  cave  of  Fran- 
conia  in  Germany,  that  of  Kirkdale  in  Yorkshire, 
the  Mammoth  Cave  (q.v.)  of  Kentucky,  and 
Luray  Caverns  of  Virginia,  as  well  as  many 
others,  are  well  known.  Hock  formations  con- 
taining beds  of  salt,  a  material  easily  removed 
by  water,  may  also  abound  in  caverns.  They 
are  also  frequently  met  with  in  igneous  rocks — 
the  picturesque  cave  of  Fingal,  in  Stafi'a,  is 
formed  in  basalt;  and  in  South  America  and  Ice- 
land the  recent  lava  contains  large  caverns. 

Many  caverns  have  a  calcareous  incrustation 
lining  theii  interior,  giving  them  a  gorgeous 
appearance.  Sometimes  this  deposit  is  pure 
white,  and  has,  when  the  cave  is  lighted  up,  a 
richness  and  transparency  that  cannot  be  imag- 
ined. It  is,  however,  more  generally  colored  by 
the  impurities  which  the  water  has  taken  up 
from  the  superincumbent  strata.  To  the  in- 
crustations which  are  suspended  from  the  roof, 
like  icicles,  the  name  stalactite  is  given,  while 
those  rising  from  the  floor  are  designated  staU 
cgmites.  Sometimes  the  pendent  stalactite  is 
produced  so  as  to  meet  the  ascending  stalagmite 
and  form  pillars,  as  if  to  support  the  roof,  as  in 
the  'organ'  in  the  Blue  John  Mine,  Derbyshire, 
and  the  columns  of  the  Mammoth  Cave.  The 
source  and  origin  of  this  deposit  has  been  satis- 
factorily explained  by  Liebig  as  follows:  'The 
mold  of  the  superficial  soil,  bein^  acted  upon 
by  moisture  and  air,  evolves  carbonic  acid,  which 
Ib  dissolved  by  rain.  The  rain-water  thus  im- 
pregnated, permeating  the  calcareous  strata,  has 
the  power  of  taking  up  a  portion  of  the  lime, 
which  it  retains  in  a  liquid  condition,  until 
from  evaporation  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  is 
parted  with,  when  the  lime  again  returns  to  its 
solid  state,  and  forms  the  incrustation." 

Caves  have  an  additional  interest  to  the 
geologist,  from  the  occurrence  in  many  of  ani- 
mal remains  under  the  calcareous  incrustations 
of  the  floor.  The  bones  are  imbedded  in  mud, 
and  frequently  concreted  into  a  firm  calcareous 
breccia.  They  belong  to  the  Pleistocene  period, 
when  the  caves  apparently  were  inhabited  by 
large  hyenas  and  bears.  Portions  of  other  ani- 
mab  inhabiting  the  neighborhood  were  dragged 
by  these  into  their  dens  to  serve  as  food.  In 
this  way  the  bones  of  herbivorous  and  other  ani- 
mals are  found  mixed  with  those  of  the  beasts 
of  prey;  they  have  a  broken  and  gnawed  ap- 
pearance, similar  to  that  produced  on  recent 
bones  by  the  teeth  of  a  hyena.  No  less  than 
thirty-three  species  of  mammals  and  five  species 
tf  birds  have  been  discovered  in  the  caves  of  the 


British  islands,  of  which  number  about  half  still 
survive  in  Europe,  while  the  remainder  are  ex- 
tinct. The  mammals  are  species  of  ox,  deer, 
horse,  wolf,  dog,  hare,  fox,  weasel,  water-rat, 
mole,  bat,  hippopotamus,  and  rhinoceros,  besides 
the  hyena  and  bear;  and  the  birds  are  species 
of  lark,  partridge,  pigeon,  goose,  and  crow.  In 
the  Causses  region  of  southern  France  there  are 
many  caves  in  Jurassic  limestone  containing  bones 
of  the  cave-bear  and  of  himian  beings,  and  im- 
plements. The  most  productive  bone-cave  in 
Britain  is  that  of  Kirkdale,  26  miles  from  York, 
in  which  the  remains  of  about  300  hyenas  have 
been  detected,  besides  innimierable  gnawed  bones 
of  other  animals  on  which  they  have  preyed.  The 
Carboniferous  limestones  of  Glamorganshire 
abound  in  caves  which  have  been  explored  by 
Buckland,  and  more  recently  and  thoroughly  by 
Dr.  Falconer.  Ossiferous  caves  occur  in  all  parts 
of  the  globe.  The  fossils  of  those  in  Australia 
show  that  tile  fauna  of  the  Pleistocene  period 
had  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
present  day.  The  remains  consist  chiefly  of 
kangaroos  and  allied  genera  of  marsupials.  In 
Colorado,  near  Colorado  Springs,  the  bones  of 
the  goat,  antelope,  and  woodchuck  have  been 
found  in  limestone  caverns.  The  average  tem- 
perature of  some  caves  is  so  low  that  ice  remains 
throughout  the  entire  year.  Consult:  Badin, 
Orottes  et  cavemes  (Paris,  1870)  ;  Hovey,  Cele* 
brated  American  Caverns  (Cincinnati,  1882)  ; 
Browne,  Ice  Caves  of  France  and  Switzerland 
(London,  1865). 

CAVE,  Alfbe©  (1847-1900).  An  English 
clergyman  and  educator,  born  in  Ix)ndon.  He 
was  educated  at  New  College  there,  held  pastor- 
ates at  Berkhampsted  and  Water  ford  from  1872 
to  1880,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  appointed 
professor  of  Hebrew  and  Church  history  in  Hack- 
ney College.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  principal 
,of  the  same  institution,  where  he  was  also  pro- 
fessor of  theology.  He  was  vice-chairman  of  the 
)  London  Board  of  Congregational  Ministers  in 
.1888  and  1898.  He  published  Scriptural  Doc- 
trine of  Sacrifice  and  Atonement  ( 1877 )  ;  The 
Battle  of  the  Standpoints  (1890);  and  The 
Spiritual  World   (1894). 

CAVE,  Edwabd  (1691-1754).  The  founder 
and  editor  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine^  the 
first  literary  journal  of  its  kind  ever  published. 
He  was  bom  at  Newton,  in  Warwickshire,  was 
educated  at  Rugby,  and  became  a  printer's  ap- 
prentice. For  a  time  he  held  a  Parliamentary 
clerkship,  and  from  the  information  gained 
through  his  ofiicinl  position  he  furnished  coim- 
try  news  to  a  Londcm  newspaper  and  weekly 
news  letters  to  country  papers.  In  1727  he  and 
Robert  Raikes  were  fined  and  imprisoned  for 
breach  of  privilege.  In  1731  he  was  able  to 
set  up  a  small  printing-oflSce,  and  established  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  which  he  conducted  the 
rest  of  his  life,  and  which  is  still  published. 
Dr.  Johnson  was  among  the  early  contributors 
to  the  magazine,  and  Cave  published  several  of 
his  earlier  works,  including  Irene  and  the  Life 
of  Savage.  Cave  began,  in  1732,  the  publica- 
tion of  a  regular  series  of  the  Parliamentary  de- 
bates of  both  houses,  Johnson  writing  many  of 
the  speeches  reported  in  the  series. 

CAVE,  William  (1637-1713).  An  English 
clergyman  and  scholar.  He  was  bom  at  Pick- 
well,  Leicestershire,  studied  at  Cambridge,  and 
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held  varioos  ecclesiastical  appointments,  among 
them  the  rectory  of  Ailhallows  the  Great,  Lon- 
don. His  fame  rests  on  his  voluminous  writ- 
ings on  Church  history,  the  most  important  of 
which  are;  Primitive  Christianity  (16V2)  ;  Lives 
of  the  Apostles  (1676);  Lives  of  the  Fathers 
(1677);  and  Scriptorum  Ecclesiaaticorum  His- 
toria  Literaria  (1688-98),  which  were  once  stan- 
dard works. 

CAVE  ANIMALS.  A  name  given  to  a 
peculiar  assemblage  of  animals  living  in  the 
total  darkness  of  caverns.  Cave  animals  usually 
differ  from  their  epigssan  or  out-of-door  allies 
in  being  blind,  and  either  partially  or  totally 
eyeless ;  in  having  the  loss  of  sight  compensated 
for  by  greatly  developed  feelers  and  other  ap- 
pendages, or  by  tactile  hairs,  and  in  being  whit- 
ish or  colorless,  the  coloring  matter  or  pigment 
in  the  skin  having  undergone  degeneration. 

Cavb  Faunas.  The  richest  cave  fauns  occur 
in  southern  France,  in  limestone  deposits  near 
or  at  the  base  of  the  Pyrenees,  though  the  great 
grotto  of  Adelsberg,  near  Trieat,  is  the  classic 
abode  of  cavernicolous  forms,  including  the  blind 
triton,  eyeless  beetles,  etc.  In  North  America 
Mammoth  and  Wyandotte  caves,  with  many 
smaller  ones  in  their  vicinity,  as  well  as  the  caves 
in  Carter  County,  Ky.,  also  Weyer's  Cave  and  the 
Luray  Caverns  in  Virginia,  have  been  especially 
explored,  and  have  yielded  a  most  varied  and  in- 
teresting fauna.  These  regions  have  been  honey- 
combed by  the  action  of  subterranean  streams 
now  mostly  dried  up.  With  these  systems  of 
subterranean  drainage  are  associated  sink-holes, 
and  deep,  dark  wells  inhabited  by  blind  fish, 
crayfish,  and  other  Crustacea  of  the  same  spe- 
cies as  those  inhabiting  the  caves.  Other  caves 
more  or  less  tenanted  by  blind  forms  are  situ- 
ated in  Mexico,  at  Cacabuamilpa,  in  open  sink- 
holes in  Cuba,  as  well  as  in  caves  and  wells  in 
New  Zealand.  The  caverns  inhabited  by  per- 
manent assemblages  of  blind  animals  both  in 
America  and  Europe  lie  south  of  the  ice  sheet 
of  the  glacial  period.  The  cave  fauna  probably 
became  established  at  the  beginning  of  the  Qua- 
ternary epoch  —  i.  e.  very  soon  after  the  close  of 
the  Tertiary  period. 

Taking  the  Mammoth  Cave  as  the  type  of  a 
great  system  of  underground  passages  and  cham- 
bers, let  us  consider  the  conditions  under  which 
these  blind  animals  live.  The  total  length  of  the 
avenues  is  about  150  miles.  In  the  older  and  dry 
passages  and  chambers  there  is  little  life  ;  the 
animals  are  mostly  congregated  in  the  newer  or 
comparatively  damp  places,  the  aquatic  forms 
living  in  the  streams  and  pools.  There  is  no 
vegetation,  except  a  few  scattered  molds  and 
fungi.  The  food  is  scanty,  and  the  animals  are 
all  carnivorous,  preying  on  one  another.  The 
temperature  is  very*  equable,  the  mean  for  the 
winter  months  being  53°  F.,  and  for  the  sum- 
mer 54®  F.,  the  variation  throughout  the  year 
being  scarcely  more  than  one  degree. 

The  number  of  species  thus  far  detected  in 
Mammoth  Cave  is  about  seventy-five,  and  in 
other  American  caves  about  forty  or  fifty  more, 
while  there  are  several  hundred  kinds  existing 
In  European  caverns. 

Blind  Fishes.  The  most  striking  and  inter- 
esting form  in  Mammoth  Cave  is  the  blindfish 
{Amblyopsis  speloBus),  It  is  about  four  inches 
long,    pale  or  colorless,    blind,  the  eyes   being 


vestigial.  According  to  Prof.  C.  H.  Eigenmann, 
who  has  made  the  latest  and  most  thorough 
studies  on  this  and  other  blind  fishes,  Amblyop- 
sis seeks  the  dark  and  shuns  the  light.  A  ray 
of  light  or  a  Ughted  match  will  cause  them  to 
dash  away,  and  bright  sunlight  appears  to  be 
irritating ;  if  exposed  to  it,  the  fishes  swim 
about  uneasily.  In  well-fed  adult  specimens 
there  is  no  external  indication  of  an  eye ;  but 
in  yotmg  ones,  before  reaching  a  length  of  two 
inches  (50  mm.),  the  eyes  can  be  distinctly 
seen,  owing  to  their  pigment,  which  is  lost  in 
the  adult.  The  optic  nerve  can  be  traced  in 
examples  under  an  inch  (25  nmi.)  in  length, 
but  in  larger  specimens  *'  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  follow  the  nerve  to  the  brain."  In  only  one 
instance  could  Eigenmann  trace  the  nerve  into 
the  brain-cavity.  The  lens  is  much  reduced,  and, 
in  fact,  the  vestiges  of  the  eyes  are  exceedingly 
variable,  *Mn  striking  contrast  to  the  condition 
in  normal  fishes"  (Eigenmann).  This  will  apply 
to  the  eyes  of  other  blind  fishes  and  blind  in- 
sects, Crustacea,  etc.  While  the  sense  of  sight  is 
lost,  that  of  touch  in  the  blind  fish,  as  in  most 
other  cave  animals,  is  exalted.  Amblyopsis  is 
provided  with  series  of  tactile  papillsB,  arranged 
in  ridges  on  the  front  and  sides  of  the  head. 
Though  the  ears  of  this  blind  fish  are  said  by 
Wyman  to  be  largely  developed.  Dr.  Sloan,  who 
kept  several  of  these  fishes  in  an  aquarium  for 
twenty  months,  states  that  they  *' manifested 
total  indifference  to  light  and  sound."  They  are 
said  to  show  in  their  movements  extreme  timid- 
ity and  caution.  Eigenmann  has  proved  that, 
contrary  to  early  views,  Amblyopsis  is  not  vivi- 
parous; the  eggs,  however,  are  laid  by  the  fe- 
male under  her  gill-membrane,  and  the  breeding 
period  extends  at  least  from  the  first  of  March 
to  November.  The  young  feed  on  minute  crus- 
taceans and  other  microscopic  animals,  and  the 
older  ones  feed  greedily  on  the  blind  asellus 
(CsBcidotsea).  Like  all  other  cave  animals,  the 
body  is  colorless,  and  the  blind  fishes  glide 
through  the  aquatic  shades  like  '*  white  aquatic 
ghosts."  There  are  four  other  species  of  blind 
fishes,  and  with  Amblyopsis  is  associated  Typh- 
lichthys  subterraneuSj  which  lives  in  caves  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  while  Typhlichthys  rosct  in- 
habits caverns  west  of  this  river.  • 

Subterranean  Salamanders. — A  Still  higher 
type  of  vertebrate,  two  species  of  salamanders, 
have  become  adapted  to  cave  life,  losing  their 
eyesight  by  disuse.  The  species  of  the  genus 
Spelerpes  frequent  damp,  dark  situations  and 
the  entrance  to  caves.  An  allied  form  {Typhlo- 
triton  spelceus  of  Stejneger)  is  distinctly  a  caver- 
nicolous as  distinguished  from  a  twilight  species, 
and  has  never  been  found  outside  of  caves.  Its 
eyes  show  early  stages  of  degeneration.  It  in- 
habits caves  in  southwestern  Missouri,  and  oc- 
curs under  rocks  in  and  out  of  water.  StUl 
another  salamander,  whose  eyes  are  the  most  de- 
generate known  among  amphibians,  is  the 
Typhlomolge  Rathbuni  of  Stejneger.  It  lives 
in  subterranean  streams,  tapped  by  an  artesian 
and  also  a  surface  well,  near  San  Marcos,  Tex., 
and  likewise  occurs  in  one  of  the  caves  near  that 
town.  Its  remarkably  long  and  slender  legs 
are  too  weak  to,  support  its  body  when  out  ol 
water.  The  eyes  of  this  salamander  are  in  many 
respects  much  more  degenerate  than  those  ut' 
the  Proteus  of  Austrian  caves.    It  has  no  eye- 
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miuclefly  the  retina  is  more  reduced,  no  trace  of 
the  lens  could  be  found  except  in  one  individual, 
and  no  blood-vessels  enter  the  eye,  the  shape  of 
the  eye  itself,  which  lies  just  beneath  the  skin, 
being  very  variable  (Eigenmann). 

The  Proteus  of  Adelsberg  Cave  is  a  salaman- 
der-like form,  allied  to  our  mud-puppy  (Nec- 
turus).  It  has  external  gills,  very  weak  legs, 
ending  in  three  toes  in  the  fore  and  two  in  the 
hinder  pair.  Its  body  is  remarkably  slender, 
white  or  colorless,  and  the  eyes  are  minute,  just 
visible  beneath  the  skin.  It  is  noticeable  that 
when  this  animal  is  kept  in  the  laboratory,  ex- 
posed to  daylight,  the  stimulus  of  the  light-rays 
causes  the  pigment  to  develop  so  that  the  skin 
turns  slightly  dark. 

The  lower  animals  tell  the  same  story  of  de- 
generation, blindness  and  total  or  partial 
atrophy  of  the  eye,  together  with  loss  of  color, 
and,  in  a  more  striking  way,  the  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  vision  by  a  great  increase  in 
length  of  the  antennae  and  other  appendages,  or 
the  growth  of  long,  slender  tactile  bristles. 

Blind  Crayfish  and  Insects, — A  notable  in- 
habitant of  Mammoth  and  other  caves  is  the 
blind  crayfish  {Orconecies  pellucidus).  It  dif- 
fers from  its  out-of-door  allies  in  being  blind, 
slender-bodied,  and  colorless.  The  eyes  are  pres- 
ent, but  they  are  much  reduced  in  ^ize  and 
destitute  of  a  cornea  and  of  black  pigment,  while 
the  colorless  body  is  slender.  It  is  not  only 
blind,  but  deaf,  as  A.  S.  Packard  discovered  that 
the  auditory  sacs  are  a  third  smaller,  and  the 
auditory  hairs  in  the  ears  also  a  third  shorter 
and  smaller;  hence  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the 
ears  of  the  blind  crayfish  are  degenerate,  and 
the  sense  of  hearing  nearly,  if  not  quite,  obso- 
lete. This  creature  is  also  exceedingly  timid 
and  cautious  in  its  movements. 

The  eyeless  beetles  of  caves  (Anophthalmus) 
have  no  vestige  of  eye  or  of  optic  nerves  and 
ganglia;  but  in  their  movements  they  closely 
resemble  their  epigpean  allies.  While  their  bodies 
and  appendages  are  slender,  they  grope  their 
way  about  by  means  of  very  long  tactile  bristles. 
They  act  exactly  as  if  enjoying  good  eyesight. 
They  walk,  run,  stop  to  explore  the  ground,  seek 
their  food,  and  run  from  the  fingers  of  the  in- 
!»ect-hunter  who  tries  to  seize  them  with  the 
same  agility  as  beetles  provided  with  eyes. 
Other  beetles,  such  as  Adelops,  which  has  re- 
tained vestiges  of  the  outer  eye;  some  spiders, 
comprising  an  eyeless  species,  and  others  with 
eye^  varying  in  size,  some  much  reduced,  spin 
little  webs  on  the  walls  of  the  chambers.  Among 
the  harvestmen  some  have  extraordinarily  long 
legs;  while  the  Campodea,  a  wingless  insect  of 
the  Mammoth  and  other  caves  both  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  differs  from  the  outdoor  form 
in  itt4  antennae  and  abdominal  appendages  being 
greatly  exaggerated  in  length.  Tne  cave  crickets 
have  eyes,  but  they  do  not  extend  into  the  re- 
moter parts  of  the  cave,  and  hence  are  twilight 
species,  and  probably  cross  with  other  twilight 
individuals.  Besides  these,  there  are  many  eye- 
hf*s  cru*»tacea  of  different  groups — mites,  myria- 
pods,  primitive  wingless  insects,  a  few  flies, 
worms,  and  infusoria  which  go  to  make  up  this 
assemblage  of  sightless  troglodytes. 

Osionf  AXD  Htstort.  The  fauna  of  caves  is 
evidently  composed  of  the  descendants  of  indi- 
vidnals   which    have    been    carried    by    various 


means  into  the  subterranean  passages,  have  be- 
come adapted  to  life  in  perpetual  darkness,  be- 
coming isolated,  and  thus,  so  long  as  they  are 
subjected  to  their  peculiar  environment,  breed 
true  to  their  species,  and  show  no  tendency  to 
relapse  to  their  originally  eyed  condition.  There 
are,  moreover,  many  blind  or  eyeless  animals, 
fishes,  insects,  and  Crustacea  which  live  in  holes, 
ant-nests,  or  in  the  abysses  of  the  ocean,  which, 
from  the  same  ^neral  cause — i.e.  absence  of 
the  stimulus  of  light — have  become  eyeless  and 
otherwise  modified  in  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  vision. 

The  fauna  of  caves  is  indeed  a  most  simple  and 
intelligible  object  lesson  in  establishing  the  truth 
of  the  evolution  theory  and  the  doctrine  of  use- 
inheritance.  Lamarck,  in  1809,  cited  the  cases 
of  the  mole  and  burrowing  sphalax,  as  well  as 
the  Proteus  of  Austrian  caves,  as  examples  of 
the  impoverishment  and  disappearance  of  these 
organs  through  constant  lack  of  exercise.  Dar- 
win candidly  admitted  that  natural  selection  did 
not  operate  in  the  case  of  cave  animals,  but  that 
the  loss  of  eyes  was  due  to  disuse. 

Indeed,  the  main  interest  in  studies  of  cave 
life  centres  in  the  obvious  bearing  of  the  facts 
on  the  theory  of  descent.  The  conditions  of 
existence  in  caverns,  subterranean  streams,  and 
deep  wells  are  so  marked  and  imlike  those  which 
environ  the  great  majority  of  organisms,  that 
their  eflfects  on  the  animals  which  have  been 
able  to  adapt  themselves  to  such  conditions  at 
once  arrest  the  attention  of  the  observer. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  action  of  the  Lamarckian 
or  primary  factors  of  organic  evolution — i.e. 
change  in  the  environment  and  use  and  disuse — 
are  amply  suflScient,  when  coupled  with  isola- 
tion and  heredity,  and  that  form  of  it  called 
use  •  inheritance,  to  produce  the  blind  forms. 
Here,  also,  we  have  a  case  where  the  transmis- 
sion by  heredity  of  eyes  adapted  for  vision  lapses, 
owing  to  the  profound  change  of  environment, 
and  the  animals,  after  becoming  adapted  to  a 
life  in  total  darkness,  inherit  the  degenerate 
eyes  as  well  as  the  specialized  tactile  organs, 
elongated  appendages,  etc.,  acquired  by  the  modi- 
fied organisms — a  clear  example  of  the  trans- 
mission of  acquired  characters.  The  absence  of 
the  stimulus  of  light  causes  the  eye,  through 
disuse,  to  imdergo  reduction  and  atrophy.  With 
this  goes,  in  certain  forms,  the  loss  of  the  optic 
ganglia  and  optic  nerves.  Packard  has  found 
and  stated  the  following  effects  of  disuse  in  the 
invertebrate  animals  of  Mammoth  and  other 
caves,  and  it  will  be  realized  how  profoimdly  the 
organisms  have  been  modified: 

(1)  Total  atrophy  of  optic  lobes  and  optic 
nerves,  with  or  without  the  persistence  in  part 
of  the  pigment  or  retina  and  the  crystalline  lens 
(certain  Crustacea,  harvestmen,  Adelops  beetle, 

and  the  myriapod  Pseudotremia ) . 

(2)  Persistence  of  the  optic  lobes  and  optic 
nerves,  but  total  atrophy  of  the  rods  and  cones, 
retina  (pigment),  and  facets  (blind  crayfish). 

(3)  Total  atrophy  of  the  optic  lobes,  optic 
nerves,  and  all  the  optic  elements,  including 
rods  and  cones,  retina  (pigment)  and  facets 
(Anophthalmus  beetle,  and  the  myriapod  Sco- 
terpes). 

An  interesting  fact,  confirmatory  of  the  theory 
of  occasional  rapid  evolution,  as  opposed  to  in- 
variably slow  action  involved  in  pure  Darwin- 
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ism,  is  that  we  never,  find  any  vestiges  of  the 
optic  lobes  or  optic  nerves;  if  they  are  wanting 
at  all,  they  are  totally  abolished.  The  atrophy 
is  COTnparatively  rapid,  sudden,  and  wholesale. 
It  was  probably  so  with  the  loss  by  disuse  of 
the  thumb  of  the  thumbless  monkey  of  South 
America,  which  has  retained  no  vestige  of  the 
lost  member. 

The  varying  degrees  of  development  in  the 
external  parts  of  certain  blind  animals  prove 
that  these  forms  entered  the  caves  at  different 
periods,  and  have  been  exposed  for  different 
lengths  of  time  to  the  loss  of  light.  The  com- 
pletely eyeless  forms  are  the  oldest  inhabitants 
of  these  regions  of  Cimmerian  darkness.  The 
imperfect  lenses  and  retinae^  the  abolishment  of 
visual  nerves  and  portions  of  the  braih,  are,  like 
all  vestigial  structures  in  highly  8peciali2sed  or 
modified  animals  of  various  kinds,  like  ancient, 
decayed  sign-posts  pointing  out  some  nearly  oblit- 
erated paths  now  unworn  and  disused. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  other  parts  of  the 
body,  as  the  result  of  use,  become  extraordina- 
rily developed ;  such  are  the  tactile  papillae  of  the 
blindfish,  the  greatly  lengthened  feelers  and 
legs,  the  long,  delicate  tactile  hairs  of  various 
Crustacea  and  insects.  It  is  plainly  the  case 
that  the  enhanced  development  of  these  organs 
is  the  result  of  frequent  use  or  exercise.  There 
•  is  no  need  of  invoking  natural  selection,  these 
parts  developing  as  the  direct  result  of  the 
change  of  habits,  of  the  new  needs  of  the  animals 
to  feel  their  way  about,  forced  to  adopt  such  hab- 
its by  the  abnormal  conditions  of  their  existence. 
Although  the  animals  are  members  of  very  dif- 
ferent groups,  inheriting  very  different  structures 
and  habits,  yet  all  genuine  cave  animals  resemble 
each  other  in  being  pale,  ghost-like,  in  the  ex- 
altation of  the  tactile  sense,  and  the  correspond- 
ing increase  in  length  and  delicacy  of  the  ex- 
tremities. 

Yet  some  naturalists  of  the  Neo-Darwinian 
school  reject  the  operation  of  the  Lamarckian 
factors  and  illogically  attribute  the  creation  of 
this  wonderful  assemblage  of  blind  forms  to 
natural  selection,  and  others  to  panmixia — i.e. 
the  cessation  of  natural  selection. 

Balance  of  Theories, — In  his  elaborate  work 
on  the  eyes  of  blind  fishes  Eigenmann  fully  and 
candidly*  discusses  the  conflicting  views,  and  con- 
cludes as  follows:  "The  Lamarckian  view,  that 
through  disuse  the  organ  is  diminished  during 
the  life  of  the  individual,  in  part  at  least  on 
account  of  the  diminution  of  the  amount  of  blood 
going  to  a  resting  organ,  and  that  this  effect  is 
transmitted  to  succeeding  generations,  not  only 
would  theoretically  account  for  unlimited  pro- 
gressive degeneration,  but  is  the  only  view  so  far 
examined  that  does  not  on  the  face  of  it  present 
serious  objections." 

It  would  be  a  thorough  test  of  the  theory  of 
descent  if  we  could  keep  these  creatures  in  con- 
finement, exposed  first  to  twilight  and  then  to 
the  full  light  of  day,  and  endeavor  to  breed  a 
series  of  generations  of  these  blind  animals  and 
ascertain  whether  their  descendants  would  not 
revert  to  their  original  ancestral  eyed  forms. 

Fortunately,  an  underground  laboratory  for  the 
study  of  cave  animals  has  been  established  by 
M.  Vir6  in  the  old  catacombs  and  imderground 
quarries  extending  under  the  Jardin  des  Plantes 
in  Paris.    Here  are  all  the  conditions  of  a  cave, 


viz.  perpetual  darkness,  an  imvarying  tempera- 
ture, and  running  water  for  aquatic  forms.  M. 
Vir6  has  introduced  various  blind  or  eyed  spe- 
cies, and  eventually  we  may  expect  to  have  much 
light  thrown  on  the  interesting  problems  sug- 
gested by  such  studies  as  these. 

Great  activity  has  been  shown  in  France  in 
the  exploration  of  the  caves  and  subterranean 
streams  of  the  Midi.  A  Soci6t6  de  Sp^l^logie 
has  been  organzied  for  several  years. 

Consult:  A.  S.  Packard,  **The  Cave  Fauna 
of  North  America*'  {Memoirs  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  Vol.  VI.  many  plates,  Washington, 
1888)  ;  C.  H.  Eigenmann,  "The  Eyes  of  the 
Blind  Vertebrates  of  North  America"  ( Archiv  fUr 
Enticickelungsmechaniks  der  Organismen,  VIII., 
1899)  ;  and  other  papers.  See  also  the  writings 
of  Tellkampf,  SchiMte,  Cope,  Putnam,  Carman, 
llenshaw,  Joseph,  Chilton,  and  others. 

CA'VEAT  (Lat.,  let  him  beware,  from  cavere, 
to  take  heed).  A  formal  notice  addressed  to  a 
judicial  or  administrative  officer,  warning  him 
not  to  take  certain  proceedings,  which  may  or 
may  not  be'in  contemplation,  without  first  giv- 
ing due  notice  to  the  person  filing  the  caveat. 
The  object  of  the  notification  is  to  secure  to  the 
person  giving  it  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  in 
opposition  to  the  action  or  proceeding  in  ques- 
tion, an(J  it  operates  as  a  stay  upon  such  pro- 
ceeding. Caveats  are  available  in  England  for  a 
variety  of  purposes,  as  to  restrain  the  enrollment 
of  a  decree  in  chancery,  the  issuing  of  a  lunacy 
commission,  the  grant  of  a  marriage  license,  the 
probate  of  a  will,  etc.  In  the  United  States  they 
are  not  so  common,  though  they  may  in  some 
States  be  employed  for  some  of  these  purposes, 
especially  to  stay  the  probate  of  wills  and  the 
issuing  of  letters  testamentary. 

The  laws  regulating  the  granting  of  patents 
in  the  United  States,  however,  provide  that  a 
caveat  may  be  filed  by  an  inventor  to  give  notice 
to  the  Patent  Office  of  inchoate  inventicms.  Such 
a  caveat  must  set  forth  the  purpose  of  the 
invention  or  discovery,  and  its  distinguishing 
characteristics;  and  it  prays  protection  of  the 
inventor's  right  until  he  shall  have  matured  his 
invention.  It  is  required  to  be  filed  in  the  con- 
fidential archives  of  the  office  and  to  be  pre- 
served in  secrecy,  and  it  must  be  renewed  from 
year  to  year  in  order  to  be  kept  in  force.  The 
person  filing  it  is  entitled  to  be  notified  of  any 
application  for  a  patent  made  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  caveat,  which  application,  if  granted, 
would  interfere  with  the  invention  claimed  there- 
in, and  is  entitled  to  priority  by  reason  thereof. 
See  Patent.  Consult:  Rules  of  United  States 
Patent  Office;  Merwin,  Patentability  of  Inven- 
tions (Boston,  1883)  ;  Luby,  Patent  Office  Prac- 
tice (Kalamazoo,  1897). 

CA'VEAT  EMPTOR  (Lat.,  let  the  buyer 
beware).  The  conunon-law  maxim  signifying 
that  the  purchaser  of  land  or  goods  takes  his 
chances  as  to  the  title  or  the  quality  of  the 
property  acquired  by  him.  There  is  great  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to  which  this 
maxim  really  represents  the  law.  A  learned 
English  judge  expressed  the  opinion,  in  1849, 
that  "the  result  of  the  older  authorities  is  that 
there  is  by  the  law  of  England  no  warranty  of 
title  in  the  actual  contract  of  sale,  any  more 
than  there  is  of  quality."  A  few  years  later  an 
equally  learned  judge  declared  that  "the  only 
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semblance  of  authority  for  this  doctrine  from  the 
time  of  Noy  and  Lord  Coke  consists  of  mere 
dicta."  The  application  of  the  doctrine  to  title 
has  been  done  away  with  in  England  by  the 
Sale  of  Goods  Act,  1893  (5657  Victoria,  c.  71), 
by  which  the  law  relating  to  the  sale  of  goods 
was  codified,  while  in  the  United  States  this  appli' 
<«tion  of  the  doctrine  has  never  had  any  judicial 
sanction,  so  far  as  the  sale  of  personal  property 
is  concerned.  The  mere  act  of  A's  selling  prop- 
erty to  B  amounts  to  an  imder taking  on  his  part 
that  the  title  was  in  him.  B  does  not  buy  at  his 
peril.  It  b  the  seller,  not  the  buyer,  who  must 
take  care  of  the  title.  However,  the  maxim 
*Caveat  emptor*  does  apply  to  sales  of  land. 
In  the  absence  of  fraud  or  of  covenant  as  to  title 
by  the  vendor,  the  vendee  buys  at  his  peril. 

With  respect  to  the  quality  of  chattels,  the 
common-law  maxim  'Caveat  emptor*  still  ap- 
plies, although  its  scope  has  been  narrowed 
greatly  during  the  last  hundred  years.  Indeed, 
an  eminent  judge  has  declared  that  the  excep- 
tions have  well  nigh  eaten  up  the  rule.  By  the 
English  Sale  of  Gwds  Act  referred  to  above,  the 
civU-law  rule  *Caveat  venditor*  (let  the  seller  be- 
ware) is  in  many  cases  substituted  for  *Caveat 
emptor.'  For  example,  if  the  buyer  notifies  the 
seller  that  the  goods  for  which  he  is  treating  are 
required  for  a  special  purpose,  and  that  he  re- 
lies on  the  seller's  skill  or  judgment,  and  the 
goods  are  of  a  description  which  it  is  in  the 
course  of  the  seller's  business  to  supply,  the 
seller  impliedly  engages  that  they  shall  be  rea- 
sonably fit  for  such  purpose.  Again  a  person 
who  sells  goods  by  description  (as  Manila  hemp) 
impliedly  engages  that  they  shall  correspond 
with  the  description  and  shall  be  of  a  merchanta- 
ble quality.  While  neither  legislation  nor  ju- 
dicial decisions  in  the  United  States  accord  en- 
tirely with  the  provisions  of  the  English  stat- 
ute, their  tendency  is  toward  the  same  goal. 

In  Rome  the  rule  of  early  law  was,  in  effect, 
*Caveat  emptor.'  With  the  growth  of  commerce, 
however,  the  inadequacy  and  injustice  of  this 
rule  became  apparent,  and  it  was  modified  from 
time  to  time  by  ledilician  edicts  and  by  the 
reasoning  of  jurists,  until  it  was  transformed 
into  *Caveat  venditor.*  This  maxim  of  primitive 
law  has  been  undergoing  a  similar  modification 
in  England  and  in  the  United  States  during  the 
Isst  century.  Consult  the  authorities  referred 
to  under  Sales;  Title;  and  Warbanty. 

CAVEDONE,  ktt'vc-dO'nft,  Giacomo  (1577- 
1660).  An  Italian  painter.  He  was  educated  in 
the  school  of  the  Carracci,  and  was  a  workman 
under  them  in  the  churches  of  Bologna.  His 
chief  productions  are  "The  Adoration  of  the 
Magi;"  **The  Four  Doctors;"  "The  Last  Sup- 
per;" and  "The  Virgin  and  Child  in  Glory,"  now 
in  the  Bologna  Gallery.  He  was  at  one  time  an 
assbtant  to  Guido  Reni,  in  Rome. 

CAVE-DWELLEBS.  A  general  term,  usu- 
ally, but  loosely,  applied  to  a  largely  hypothetic 
class  of  troglodytes,  or  primeval  inhabitants  of 
given  countries  or  of  the  world.  The  most  de- 
ciaive  evidences  of  cave  life  by  early  man  are 
derived  from  western  Europe,  both  continental 
and  insular,  where  human  remains  and  artifacts 
ure  found  in  certain  caverns  associated  with 
bones  and  teeth  of  various  extinct  animals,  in- 
eluding  the  cave-bear,  the  sabre-toothed  tiger, 
etc.,  as  well  as  of  animals  no  longer  occupying 
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the  same  habitat,  such  as  the  reindeer,  hyena,  etc 
As  shown  by  Buckland  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, such  remains  are  frequently  found  in  a 
distinctive  earthy  deposit  (*red  cave  earth') 
beneath  a  floor  of  stalagmite.  The  sequence  of 
deposits  and  the  character  of  the  fossils  attest 
great  antiquity,  probably  antedating  the  later 
glacial  periods  of  the  Pleistocene.  Several  of 
the  most  instructive  examples  of  early  pre- 
historic man  (]VIan  of  Spy,  Man  of  Cro-Magnon, 
Man  of  Mentonc,  etc.)  may  be  regarded  as  repre- 
senting the  period  of  European  cave-dwellers. 
In  various  parts  of  the  world,  notably  in  Asia 
and  southeastern  Europe,  are  found  habitations 
excavated  in  cailon- walls  or  other  precipices; 
the  rock-hewn  tombs  at  Petra,  in  northern 
Arabia,  are  plausibly  supposed,  to  have  been 
designed  as  places  of  residence;  in  China  and 
Mongolia  whole  villages  are  excavated  in  bluffs 
of  loess,  as  noted  by  Pumpelly  and  others;  but 
nowhere  do  mankind  now  occupy  natural  caves 
as  permanent  habitations,  so  far  as  known. 
Many  of  the  Amerinds  temporarily  occupied  nat- 
ural shelves  or  niches  in  precipices  (*rock 
houses,'  as  they  are  sometimes  called),  and  some 
inclosed  these  with  walls  of  masonry  or  other 
material  to  form  permanent  cliff-dwellings,  while 
others  excavated  the  cliff-faces  to  form  cavate 
lodges  (see  Abcu^kology,  American)  ;  it  is 
known,  too,  that  individuals  and  families,  or 
even  small  bands,  found  temporary  refuge  in 
caverns;  yet  the  term  'cave-dwellers*  is  inap- 
plicable in  America,  either  as  a  specific  designa- 
tion for  any  people  or  period,  or  as  a  descriptive 
term.  The  general  tendency  of  recent  researches 
is  to  show  that  primeval  men  were  arborean  and 
ararian — i.e.  forest  rangers  and  shore-dwellers — 
rather  than  cave-dwellers,  and  that  cave  life  was 
secondary  and  due  to  peculiar  conditions  rather 
than  primary  and  characteristic. 

CAVELIEB,  kA'v'-lyA'.  Pierbe  Jules  ( 1814- 
94).  A  French  sculptor.  He  studied  under 
David  d' Angers  and  Delaroche  and  first  gained 
celebrity  in  1849  by  a  statue  of  "Penelope,"  for 
which  he  received  the  medal  of  honor.  In  1866 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Institute.  Among 
his  works  are  "Truth,"  in  the  Louvre,  statues  of 
Aboard  and  Napoleon,  and  busts  of  Ary  Scheffer 
and  Horace  Vemet. 

CAVELIEB  DE  CTJVEBVILLE,  de  ky'var'- 
v*l',  Jules  Mabie  Abmaivd  (1834—).  A  French 
naval  officer.  He  was  bom  near  Allineuc,  CJ^tes- 
du-Nord,  and  studied  in  Rennes  and  in  Paris. 
He  took  part  in  the  Crimean  campaign,  was  pro- 
fessor at  the  Naval  Academy  from  1861  to  1863, 
naval  attache  of  the  French  embassy  at  Lon- 
don, and  commander  of  the  naval  division  in  the 
southern  Atlantic.  After  his  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  rear-admiral  in  1888,  he  was,  in  1890, 
intrusted  with  the  chief  command  of  the  Atlantic 
squailron,  in  which  capacity  he  terminated  the 
affair  with  Dahomey  and  signed  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  King  of  that  country.  His  con- 
tributions to  naval  literature  include:  Le  Canon 
de  quinze  poucea  des  Etats-Unis  (1866);  Pro- 
gres  r^alis^a  par  Vartillerie  navale  de  1855  d 
1880  (1881)  ;  La  marine  aux  Etata-UniSy  rap- 
port adress^  au  prdaident  Johnaon  (1867). 

CA'VEN,  William  (1830-1904).  A  Canadian 
Presbyterian  divine.  He  was  born  at  Kirkcolm 
in  Wigtownshire,  Scotland,  December  26,  1830, 
graduated   at   the   theological   seminary   of   the 
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United  Presbyterian  Church,  Toronto,  Canada, 
1862,  entered  the  ministry,  became  professor  of 
exegeticai  theology  and  biblical  criticism,  Knox 
College,  Toronto,  1806,  and  principal  of  the  col- 
lege, 1873.  He  was  prominent  in  the  movement 
which  eventuated  in  the  union  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada. 

CAVENDISH,  kftv^en-dlsh  or  kfinMish.  The 
pseudonjTn  of  Henry  Jones,  who  wrote  on 
whist  and  other  games  of  cards. 

CAVENDISH,  Frederick  Charles,  Lord 
(183(5-82).  An  English  statesman,  the  second 
son  of  William  Cavendish,  seventh  Duke  of 
Devonshire.  He  was  born  at  Compton  Place, 
Eastbourne,  November  30,  1836,  and  graduated 
B.A.  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1858.  He 
was  private  secretary  to  Lord  Granville  from 
1859  to  1864,  and  entered  Parliament  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  After  serving  as  private  secretary 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  (1872-73)  he  entered  the  treas- 
ury department,  in  which  he  was  financial  secre- 
tary from  1880  to  1882,  when  he  was  appointed 
chief  secretary  to  £arl  Spencer,  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  He  accompanied  the  latter  to  Dub- 
lin, and  took  the  oath  as  chief  secretary  at  the 
castle.  May  6,  1882.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day,  while  walking  in  Phoenix  Park  with 
Thomas  Henry  Burke,  under-secretary,  he  and 
his  companion  were  assassinated.  It  was  after- 
wards shown  that  the  plot  had  been  laid  against 
Mr.  Burke,  and  that  Cavendish  was  kill^  be- 
cause he  was  in  the  company  of  the  under- 
secretary. Three  of  the  conspirators  turned 
State's  evidence,  five  were  hanged,  and  seventeen 
were  otherwise  punished. 

CAVENDISH,  George  (1500-C.1561).  An 
English  author,  the  biographer  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey.  In  1526  he  entered  the  service  of  Wol- 
sey  and  remained  his  constant  friend,  in  pros- 
perity and  adversity,  imtil  the  end.  The  Life  of 
Wolsey,  written  in  1557,  was  fltrst  published,  in 
a  garbled  state,  in  1641.  The  full  text  first  ap- 
peared (a  small  edition)  in  1761,  and  again 
in  1815.  It  is  one  of  the  volumes  in  Morley's 
Universal  JAhrary  (1885).  It  is  a  noble  work. 
Tanking  with  the  best  English  biographies. 

CAVENDISH,  Henry  (1731-1810).  An  Eng- 
lish natural  philosopher  and  chemist.  He  was 
bom  in  Nice,  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Charles 
Cavendish  and  a  nephew  of  the  third  Duke  of 
Devonshire.  He  was  educated  at  Peterhouse 
College,  Cambridge,  but  left  without  taking  his 
degree,  and  devoted  his  entire  life  to  the  study 
of  mathematics  and  physical  science.  He  in- 
herited considerable  means  from  his  uncle  and 
was  thus  able  to  gratify  his  taste  for  scientific 
investigation.  He  was  unmarried  and  lived  in 
quiet  retirement,  having  intercourse  with  few 
persons,  and  having  no  interests  beyond  his 
scientific  studies  and  investigations.  His  first 
published  work  was  entitled  Experiments  on 
Arsenic  (1764),  but  his  earliest  experiments  of 
interest  were  on  heat,  and  were  not  published 
for  a  number  of  years  after  they  were  performed. 
These  experiments  included  the  study  of  the 
evolution  of  heat  when  a  liquid  is  solidified  or  a 
gas  condensed,  as  well  as  an  investigation  into 
the  subject  of  specific  heats  of  substances. 

The  first  scientific  paper  of  irapprtance  pub- 
lished by  Cavendish  was  on  Factitious  Air,  and 
was  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1766, 
while  later  he  undertook  the  study  of  carbonic- 


acid  gas,  determining  its  specific  gravity  and 
showing  that  a  small  amount  would  so  vitiate 
common  air  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  support 
either  combustion  or  life.  The  most  celebrated 
work  of  Cavendish  was  his  ascertaining  '*that 
water  consists  of  dephlogisticated  air  (oxygen) 
united  with  phlogiston  (hydrogen)."  One  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  experiments  performed 
by  Cavendish  wa«  the  determination  of  the  dens- 
ity of  the  earth  {Philosophical  Transactions, 
1798),  by  a  method  to  which  his  name  has 
been  given.  This  plan  had  been  suggested  by  the 
Rev.  John  Mitchell,  and  consisted  of  having  a 
suspended  rod  with  two  lead  balls  at  its  ex- 
tremities. When  masses  of  metal  were  placed 
near  these  balls  the  force  of  attraction  exerted 
between  the  masses  could  be  measured.  Accord- 
ingly it  was  possible  to  compute  the  attraction 
exerted  on  a  mass  the  size  of  the  earth  and  thus 
determine  its  density.  Cavendish  ascertained 
this  quantity  to  be  5.45,  a  figure  that  has  been 
slightly  raised  by  subsequent  experinients.  Cav- 
endish lived  almost  in  solitude,  and  died  leaving 
a  fortime  of  £1,175,000.  The  Electrical  Re- 
searches of  Henry  Cavendish,  edited  by  J.  Clerk- 
Maxwell,  were  published  (Cambridge,  England, 
1879).  Consult  Wilson,  Life  of  Cavendish  (Lon- 
don, 1846).    See  Chemistry. 

CAVENDISH,  Margaret,  Duchess  of  New- 
castle (c.  1624-74).  An  English  writer,  bom  near 
Colchester  in  Essex.  She  was  educated  at  home; 
became  a  maid  of  honor  to  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria  (1643-45);  married,  in  Paris,  William 
Cavendish,  afterwards  Duke  of  Newcastle 
(1645),  and  lived  abroad  with  him  till  the 
Restoration.  She  died  in  London,  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  famous  inscription 
on  her  tomb  declares  that  she  belonged  to  a 
family  of  which  "all  the  brothers  were  valiant 
and  all  the  sisters  virtuous."  Her  writings, 
consisting  of  plays,  poems,  sketches,  letters,  an 
autobiography,  and  a  memoir  of  her  husband,  are 
exceedingly  interesting.  Selections  were  edited 
by  Lower,  in  Smith's  Library  of  Old  Authors 
(London,  1872),  by  Jenkins  (London,  1872),  and 
by  C.  H.  Firth  (London,  1886).  Consult,  alao, 
Gosse,  Seventeenth  Century  Studies  (London, 
1895). 

CAVENDISH,  Spencer  Compton.  See  Dev- 
ONsniRE,  Eighth  Duke  of. 

CAVENDISH,  Thomas  (c.1556-92).  The 
second  English  circumnavigator  of  the  globe, 
and  a  noted  freebooter.  He  was  bom  in  the  par- 
ish of  Trimlay  6aint  Martin,  Suifolk,  studied  for 
a  brief  period  at  Cambridge,  but  left  without  a 
degree,  followed  the  Court,  and  soon  squandered 
his  inheritance.  To  repair  his  fortunes  he  turned 
to  maritime  adventure,  and  fitted  out  a  ship  that 
accompanied  Sir  Richard  Grenville's  expedition 
to  Virginia  in  1585.  On  this  voyage  he  captured 
three  rich  Spanish  ships.  In  July,  1586,  he 
sailed  from  Plymouth  with  three  vessels  on  a 
predatory  expedition,  passed  through  the  Strait» 
of  Magellan,  cruised  along  the  west  coast  of 
South  America  and  Mexico,  and  burned  or  sank 
nineteen  vessels,  among  which  was  the  Santa 
Anna,  belonging  to  the  King  of  Spain,  and  hav- 
ing an  immensely  valuable  cargo,  which  he 
seized  off  California.  He  returned  to  Plymouth 
September  9,  1588,  with  his  plunder,  having 
gone  around  the  globe  in  two  years  and  fifty 
Says.    When  he  came  home  it  was  said  that  hui 
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seamen  were  clothed  in  silk,  his  sails  were  of 
damask,  and  his  topmast  was  covered  with 
cloth  of  gold.  Within  three  years  he  wasted  his 
wealth,  and  he  died  on  another  voyage.  Accounts 
of  all  three  voyages  are  to  be  foimd  in  Hakluyt. 

CAVENDISH,  Sir  William  (1605-57).  An 
English  courtier.  He  was  a  younger  brother  of 
George  Cavendish,  Cardinal  Wolsey's  biographer, 
with  whom  he  is  often  confused.  He  enjoyed 
the  favor  of  Henry  VIII.,  who,  in  1530,  appoint- 
ed him  one  of  the  commissioners  to  seize  mon- 
asteries for  the  Crown.  In  1546  he  was  made 
treasurer  of  the  King's  chamber,  waa  knighted, 
and  became  a  privy  coimcilor.  Both  Henry 
and  Edward  VI.  largely  increased  his  landed 
property  by  grants  of  monastic  estates.  Con- 
forming under  Mary,  he  also  received  rewards 
from  her.  His  great  property  became  the  foun- 
dation of  the  immense  estates  of  the  Dukes  of 
Devonshire. 

CAVENDISH,  William,  Duke  of  Newcastle 
(1592*1676).  An  English  statesman  and  author. 
He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Charles  Cavendish,  young- 
er brother  of  the  first  Earl  of  Devonshire,  and 
was  educated  at  Saint  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. His  accomplishments  and  bearing  gained 
him  the  favor  of  James  I.^  who,  in  1610,  made 
him  a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  and  in  1620  raised 
him  to  the  peerage  as  Viscount  Mansfield.  In 
1628  he  was  created  Earl  of  Newcastle  by  Charles 
I.,  and,  on  the  royal  visit  to  Scotland,  enter- 
tained the  monarch  with  two  banquets  of  his- 
torical repute,  at  a  cost  of  £20,000.  In  1638  the 
King  intrusted  him  with  the  tuition  of  his  son, 
afterwards  Charles  II.  He  munificently  sup- 
ported the  King  during  the  Civil  War,  and 
raised  a  troop  of  200  knichts,  who  served  at  their 
own  cost.  As  general  of  the  northern  forces  he 
had  the  power  to  issue  declarations,  confer 
knighthood,  coin  money,  and  raise  men.  After 
the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  Cavendish  retired  to 
the  Continent,  where  he  resided  in  poverty  until 
the  Restoration.  On  his  return  he  was  created 
Duke  of  Newcastle.  He  wrote  poems,  plays,  and 
veterinary  works.  La  mSthode  et  invention  nou- 
velle  de  dresser  les  chevaux  (Antwerp,  1657)  was 
written  in  English,  translated  by  a  Walloon, 
and  published  in  French;  afterwards  it' was  am- 
plified as  A  yew  Method  and  Emtraordinary  In' 
vention  to  Dress  Horses  and  Work  Them  Accord- 
ing to  Nature,  etc,  (London,  1667).  He  was  a 
skillful  horse-trainer,  and  made  an  accomplished 
horseman  of  his  pupil,  Charles  II.  He  died  De- 
cember 25,  1676.  Consult  Life  •of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  by  his  second  wife,  Margaret  Lucas 
(London,  1667;  new  edition  by  C.  H.  Firth, 
London,  1886).  This  work  is  ridiculed  by  Pepya 
in  his  Diary,  March  18,  1668. 

CAVENDISH  COLLEOE.  A  college  founded 
in  1873  by  the  County  College  Association  of 
Cambridge'  University,  England,  in  order  to  en- 
able undergraduates  to  pass  through  a  university 
course  at  the  least  possible' cost  of  money  and 
time,  and  to  make  a  specialty  of  the  art  of  teach- 
ing. The  present  buildings  of  the  college  were 
begun  in  1876.  There  were,  in  1890,  about  33 
students  in  residence.  It  was  closed  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  is  at  present  a  Nonconformist  train- 
ing college,  and,  of  course,  not  connected  with  the 
university. 

CAVE  OF  ADtJI/LAM.    See  Adullam,  Cayb 


CAVE  OF  MACHPELAH,  mftk  p«']&.  See 
Macupelah,  Cave  of. 

CAVE  OF  ICAMMON.  A  subterranean 
cavern  described  at  length  in  Spenser's  Faerie 
i^eene.  It  is  the  impleasant  abode  of  the  God 
01  Avarice. 

CAVE  OF  THE  NATIVITY.  The  supposed 
birthplace  of  Christ,  a  winding  cave  in  Bethle- 
hem, beneath  the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  built 
over  it  by  the  Empress  Helena  and  the  Emperor 
Constantine.  The  position  of  the  manger  and 
the  precise  spot  where  Christ  was  bom  are 
marked.  The  grotto  is  beautified  with  marbles 
and  candles  are  constantly  burning. 

CAVE  OF  THE  WINDS.  See  Niagara 
Falls. 

CAVE   OF   TBOPHOOrniS.     See  Tropho- 

NIUS. 

CAVEBNE  DE  L'HOMME  MOBT,  kkWSirn' 
de  l6m  mOr  (Fr.,  cavern  of  the  dead  man).  A 
tcave  in  the  Department  of  Lozdre,  France,  in 
which  skeletons  of  a  prehistoric  race  have  been 
discovered. 

CAVET'TO  (It.,  dim.  of  cavo,  hollow,  from 
Lat.  cavus,  hollow,  6k.  Kimp,  kyar,  hole,  from 
Gk.  K^ip^  kyein,  to  swell,  to  contain).  In  archi- 
tecture, a  simple  concave  molding,  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  scotia  (q.v.)  'because  it  is 
only  a  quarter  round,  whereas  the  scotia's  curve 
embraces  at  least  the  half  of  a  circle  or  ellipse. 

CAVXANA,  kA-vylL^nA.  An  island  of  Brazil, 
lying  across  the  main  mouth  of  the  river  Ama- 
zon. It  is  about  35  miles  long  by  20  wide,  fer- 
tile, and  well  stocked  with  cattle  (Map:  Brazil, 
II  3).  The  little  town  of  the  Roberdello,  on  the 
southeast  coast  of  the  island,  is  almost  exactly 
under  the  equator. 

CAVIAB,  kftv^-ftr,  or  CAVTABB  (Fr.,  from 
Turk,  havydr,  caviar,  probably  of  Tatar  origin). 
The  roe  of  a  sturgeon  prepared  as  a  piquant  table 
delicacy,  especially  in  Russia.  (For  tne  various 
sturgeons,  see  Stubgeon.)  The  process  of  mak- 
ing caviar  is  as  follows:  The  ovaries,  having 
been  removed  from  the  fish,  are  beaten  to  loosen 
the  eggs,  which  are  then  separated  from  the 
muscular  tissue  by  being  pressed  through  a 
sieve.  The  liquor  is  then  pressed  out,  salt  is 
well  mixed  in,  and  the  whole  packed  in  small 
kegs.  The  quality  of  the  result  depends  upon 
the  care  in  clearing  and  drying  it.  The  best  is 
prepared  by  granulating  the  roe  in  linen  sacks, 
which  are  laid  in  the  brine  and  then  hung  up 
in  the  sun  to  dry.  The  Russian  caviar  comes 
principally  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea ;  but  it  is  prepared  in  the  Danube  prov- 
inces and  elsewhere,  and  lately  has  been  made  ex- 
tensively in  the  western  United  States. 

CAVITE,  k&vg'tA.  The  capital  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Cavite,  in  Luzon,  Philippines,  on  Manila 
Bay,  about  8  miles  southwest  of  Manila  (Map: 
Luzon  Island,  E  8).  It  is  built  of  stone,  and 
has  a  theatre  and  several  Government  buildings 
of  note.  The  leading  industrial  establishment 
is  a  large  tobacco- factory.  During  the  Spanish 
administration  Cavite  was  one  of  the  principal 
strongholds  in  the  archipelago,  and  since  the 
Spanish-American  War  has  been  made  even 
stronger.  There  are  an  arsenal,  well-equipped 
repair-shops,  and  good  docking  facilities.  Popu- 
lation, in  1898,  1497. 
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CAVITE.  A  province  of  Luzon,  Philippines, 
situated  south  of  the  Province  of  Manila,  and 
bounded  by  Manila  Bay  on  the  west.  It  covers 
an  area  of  488  square  miles.  It  has  wooded 
mountains  and  well-watered  valleys,  and  is  of 
commercial  importance,  on  account  of  its  advan- 
tageous situation.  Agriculture  receives  consid- 
erable attention.  Its  population  is  estimated 
as  about  134,000. 

CAVO,  ka'vd,  ANDRfis  (1739-C.1800).  A 
Mexican  Jesuit  historian,  born  in  Guadalajara. 
Ue  entered  the  Jesuit  Order  in  1759,  and  was 
sent  as  a  missionary  to  the  Northwest.  In  1767 
he  was  compelled  to  leave  Mexico  by  the  decree 
expelling  the  Jesuits.  He  prepared  in  Rome  a 
work  on  Mexican  history,  which  disappeared, 
but  was  recovered  by  C.  M.  Bustamante  and 
published  as  Loa  ires  siglos  de  M^jico  durante 
el  gobiemo  eapafwl  (1836).  H.  H.  Bancroft,  in 
his  History  of  Mexico,  gives  an  unfavorable 
estimate  of  the  narrative. 

CAVO-BILIEVO,  ka'v6  r*-lyft'vd  (It.  cavo, 
hollow  -f  rilievo,  relief).  A  kind  of  depressed 
bas-relieit,  where  the  carving  is  sunk  below  the 
level  of  the  surface  of  the  background.  It  was 
used  extensively  by  the  Egyptian  wall-decorators. 
It  makes  possible  the  execution  of  sculptured 
wall-panels  after  erection  of  a  building  in  stone 
or  marble,  without  the  trouble  of  leaving  bossed 
spaces  in  course  of  construction. 

CAVOIXB,  kA-vMr',  Camillo  Benso  di,  Count 
(1810-61).  The  great  constructive  statesman 
of  modem  Italy.  He  was  born  in  Turin,  August 
10,  1810,  the  son  of  the  Marquis  Michele  Benso 
di  Cavour  and  Addle,  second  daughter  of  the 
Count  de  Sellon  of  CJeneva.  As  a  younger  son, 
Camillo  was  educated  for  the  army  in  the  mili- 
tary academy  in  Turin,  serving  at  the  same  time 
as  a  page  in  the  royal  household  of  King  Charles 
Albert.  After  graduating  at  the  head  of  his 
class  in  1826,  he  entered  the  army  as  a  lieuten- 
ant of  engineers.  Even  at  this  early  period  he 
showed  the  earnestness,  concentration,  and  abil- 
ity which  made  the  brilliant  statesman  of  later 
years.  He  was  proficient  in  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics, the  languages,  and  history.  His  mind 
was  extremely  practical,  and  he  never  cared  for 
art  or  romance.  He  had  no  taste  for  military  life, 
and  devoted  himself  while  in  garrison  in  the  fort- 
ress of  Bard  to  the  study  of  Economics  and  Eng- 
lish politics.  In  1831  he  resigned  his  commis- 
sion and  undertook  the  management  of  his 
father's  estate  at  Leri,  in  Piedmont.  Without 
any  previous  knowledge  of  farming,  Cavour  soon 
mastered  agriculture  in  all  its  details,  restored 
the  estate,  which  had  been  much  neglected,  and 
became  a  leader  in  the  introduction  of  progres- 
sive methods  of  agriculture  into  Piedmont.  He 
ever  afterwards  loved  the  work,  and  found  at 
Leri  throughout  his  life  rest  from  the  cares  of 
State.  In  this  occupation  and  in  travel  Cavour 
spent  fifteen  busy  and  profitable  years.  The  demo- 
cratic monarehyof  England  was  always  his  ideal, 
and  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  Anglo-Saxon  lib- 
erty. In  England  he  made  a  thorough  study  of 
the  political,  social,  and  industrial  institutions. 
In  1847,  when  the  censorship  of  the  press  had  been 
abolished  in  Piedmont,  (Javour,  realizing  the 
power  that  this  agency  might  have  in  the  great 
struggle  for  which  Italy  was  preparing,  estab- 
lish^ in  Turin,  with  Cesare  Balbo  and  others,  a 
journal,  II  Risorgimento,  which  declared  for  inde- 


pendence, unity,  and  reform.  A  moderate  Con- 
servative in  his  views,  a  stanch  supporter  of  the 
monarchy,  but  a  constitutionalist,  he  satisfied 
the  extremists  of  neither  party,  and  was  far 
from  being  a  popular  leader;  but  his  ability, 
independence,  and  courage  commanded  respect. 
His  greatness  was  in  nothing  more  marked  than 
in  the  impersonality  of  his  work.  In  1848, 
when  Genoa  wa^  about  to  send  a  deputation 
to  Turin  to  ask  for  a  civic  guard  and  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Jesuits,  Cavour,  at  a  meeting 
of  journalists  held  to  decide  on  a  course  of 
action,  declared  that  the  demands  of  the  Genoese 
were  too  moderate,  and  that  a  constitution  was 
the  only  remedy  for  existing  evils.  This  was, 
for  the  times,  a  revolutionary  declaration,  and 
especially  startling  as  coming  from  a  Conserva- 
tive. Cavour  had,  indeed,  been  regarded  as  al- 
most a  reactionary,  so  little  was  his  moderation 
understood  in  the  passionate  politics  of  the  time. 
Events  justified  Cavour;  in  February  Charles 
Albert  (q.v.)  set  his  signature  to  the  famous 
Statuto,  the  Constitution  of  Piedmont  around 
which,  under  Cavour's  leadership,  all  the  advo- 
cates of  Italian  liberty  and  unity  gradually 
rallied.  He  entered  Parliament  in  1848,  a  pro- 
nounced advocate  of  a  free  and  united  Italy. 
This  platform  was  sufllcient  for  him  during  his 
whole  career.  He  never  separated  the  two  ideals, 
and  he  decided  at  the  outset  that  they  could  be 
attained  only  under  the  royal  House  of  Savoy. 
He  never  sympathized  with'Mazzini  and  the  Re- 
publicans, whose  theories  he  believed  ill  adapt- 
ed to  Italian  conditions.  On  March  7,  1850,  Ca- 
vour, speaking  on  the  proposition  to  abolish 
the  special  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  declared  that  by  persevering  in  her  re- 
form policy  Piedmont  would  be  "gathering  to 
herself  all  the  living  forces  in  Italy,  and  would 
be  in  a  position  to  lead  the  mother  country  to 
those  high  destinies  whereunto  she  is  called." 
This  expression  of  an  aggressive  national  Italian 
policy  brought  Cavour  into  still  greater  promi- 
nence, and  upon  the  death  of  the  (>)unt  of  Santa 
Kosa  he  was  called  into  the  Cabinet,  then  headed 
by  Massimo  d*Azeglio  (q.v.),  at  first  as  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture,  then  as  Minister  of  Com- 
merce and  of  the  Marine.  He  now  gave  up  his 
journalistic  connections,  and  entered  upon  his 
great  aireer  as  a  State-builder.  He  also  dis- 
posed of  all  his  holdings  in  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial companies.  In  April,  1851,  he  was  made 
Minister  of  Finance,  and  in  the  same  year,  hav- 
ing already  become  the  dominating  force  in  the 
Ministry,  he  made  the  famous  alliance  with 
Urbano  Rattazzi  (q.v.),  leader  of  the  Left  Cen- 
tre, by  which  the  two  parties  of  the  Centre  unit- 
ed in  support  of  the  Ministry,  in  opposition  to 
the  Extreme  Right  and  the  Extreme  Left.  It 
was  through  this  union  of  moderate  parties  that 
Cavour  proposed  to  foster  the  new  Italy.  He 
was  never  a  party  man,  and  looked  only  to  the 
good  of  the  State.  The  compact  with  Rattaxd, 
known  as  the  connuhio^  was  discountenanced  by 
d'Azeglio,  and  led  to  a  rupture  in  the  Cabinet 
(April  15,  1852).  Cavour  retired  temporarily 
from  office,  and  went  to  France  and  England, 
to  find  out  how  the  connuhio  was  regarded 
among  those  whose  aid  he  hoped  to  obtain  in 
realizing  Italian  aspirations.  He  was  reassured 
by  his  reception  in  both  countries;  but  he  made 
up  his  mind  that,  of  the  two,  it  was  Franee 
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that  must  be  looked  to  for  active  support  in 
establishing  the  new  Italy  as  against  Austria. 
He  therefore  devoted  his  energy  to  winning  the 
nan  who  was  then  directing  the  destinies  of 
France — the  new  Emperor  Napoleon.  A  min- 
iiiterial  crisis  occurred  on  his  return  to  Pied- 
monty  and  Cavour  became  the  head  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, holding  the  posts  of  Minister  of  Finance 
and  president  of  the  Council.  He  gave  his  im- 
mediate attention  to  the  material  development 
of  the  kingdom,  the  rehabilitation  of  its  finances, 
and  to  various  reforms^  such  as  the  legalization 
of  civil  marriage,  the  suppression  of  the  mendi- 
c-ant  orders,  and  the  encouragement  of  secular 
education.  In  1854  he  saw,  in  an  alliance  with 
France  and  England  against  Russia,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  Sardinia  into  the  councils  of 
Europe.  He  brought  about  the  alliance,  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  every  one  in  the  country 
excepting  the  King  and  the  ministers.  Ten  thou- 
sand troops  of  the  reorganized  Sardinian  Army 
were  dispatched  to  the  Crimea.  It  was  a  dan- 
gerous game,  and  might  have  failed  but  for 
the  fatuous  policy  of  Austria,  upon  which  Ca- 
Tour  had  counted.  The  Sardinian  contingent 
won  the  respect  of  their  allies,  Austria's  weak 
course  destroyed  her  primacy  in  Continental  af- 
fairs, and  at  the  Congress  of  Paris  (see  Paris, 
Congress  of),  in  1866,  Cavour  accomplished 
his  great  object  in  compelling  the  representa- 
tiveis  of  the  Powers  to  admit  Sardinia  to  their 
councils  and  to  take  up  the  condition  of  Italy 
for  international  consideration.  At  the  con- 
gress Cavour  stood  for  the  aspirations  of  Italy, 
and  while  he  gained  nothing  directly  for  Sar- 
dinia, he  secur^  recognition  as  an  Italian  leader, 
which  he  desired  more.  It  was  Italy,  rather  than 
Sardinia  or  Piedmont,  of  which  he  always  spoke 
and  thought.  While  these  events  were  passing  he 
was  also  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  the  Church 
over  the  disestablishment  of  the  religious  orders. 

The  Congress  of  Paris  left  the  issue  between 
Austria  and  Sardinia  very  sharply  defined,  and 
made  war  almost  inevitable.  Cavour*s  energies 
were  devoted  to  preparing  for  the  struggle.  He 
increased  taxation,  out  developed  the  resources 
of  the  country  to  meet  the  new  burdens.  In 
1868  he  severed  political  relations  with  Rat- 
tazzi,  who  supported  the  King  in  the  affair  of 
the  Countess  Mirafiori.  ( See  VicrroR  Emmanuel 
I.)  After  the  imsuccessful  attempt  of  the  Ital- 
ian fanatic  Orsini  upon  the  life  of  Napoleon 
III.,  the  secret  meeting  at  Plombiferes  was  held 
between  the  French  Emperor  and  Cavour  (July, 
1868),  at  which  the  agreement  was  made  which 
was  to  bring  France  to  the  side  of  Italy  in  the 
contest  with  Austria.  Cavour*s  masterful  diplo- 
macy is  well  illustrated  in  connection  with  the 
Austrian  War.  To  the  Englishman,  Mr.  Odo  Rus- 
sell, who  did  not  believe  Austria  would  be  so  un- 
wise as  to  declare  war,  Cavour  said,  in  the  spring 
of  1859,  that  he  would  force  her  to  do  so,  and 
named  the  first  week  in  May  as  the  time.  A 
few  days  before  that  time  Austria  had  actually 
committed  the  desired  indiscretion.  The  royal 
speech   to  Parliament,  January   10,    1859,  pre- 

Siied  by  the  King,  but  revised  by  Cavour  and 
apoleon  III.,  voiced  the  spirit  of  imited  Italy 
against  the  foreign  oppressor.  Napoleon  hesi- 
tated on  the  verge  of  war,  and  sought  to  have 
A  conmss  held,  and  England  proposed  that  all 
the  Italian  States  should  be  admitted;  but 
Austria  lost  its  chance  of  retaining  its  hold 


on  Italy  by  refusing  to  accede  to  the  English 
proposal,  and  demanding  the  unconditional  dis- 
armament of  Sardinia.  Austria's  offensive  ulti- 
matum to  Sardinia  left  no  alternative  for  Na- 
poleon but  to  support  his  ally.  In  the  campaign 
of  1859  (see  Italy)  the  War  Minister,  La  Mar- 
mora (q.v.),  took  conunand  of  the  Sardinian 
forces,  and  Cavour  assumed  the  onerous  duties 
of  Minister  of  War.  When  Napoleon,  who  had 
declared  that  Italy  should  be  free  "from  the  Alps 
to  the  Adriatic,"  made  with  Austria  the  Peace 
of  Villafranca,  without  consulting  his  ally,  and 
thus  abandoned  the  Italian  cause  at  a  time  when 
the  expulsion  of  Austria  from  the  peninsula 
seemed  certain,  Cavour  was  frantic  with  rage  and 
grief.  He  resigned  his  office  and  went  into  retire- 
ment at  Leri,  feeling  that  this  betrayal  of  Italy 
had  disgraced  him ;  but  in  reality  he  had  become 
the  idol  of  an  Italy  which  now  learned  to  know 
the  depth  of  his  patriotism  and  the  far-sighted- 
ness of  his  policy.  The  new  Ministry  under  Rat- 
tazzi  proved  unequal  to  the  situation;  in  Eng- 
land, the  return  of  the  Whigs  to  power  under 
Lord  Palmerston  enlisted  that  country  more  ac- 
tively in  the  Italian  interest;  and  in  January, 
1860,  Cavour  returned  to  his  post  at  the  head 
of  the  Government.  The  cession  of  Savoy  and 
Nice  to  France,  in  return  for  the  union  of  north- 
em  Italy,  had  been  agreed  upon  at  Plombi^res, 
and  Cavour  now  took  his  stand  upon  the  execu- 
tion of  the  pledge.  It  was  one  of  the  hardest 
tasks  of  his  life,  and  the  act  for  which  he  has 
been  most  criticised. 

The  next  move  in  the  campaign  for  the  \mion 
of  Italy  came  from  southern  Italy,  in  the  form 
of  an  insurrection  in  Sicily  against  the  Bourbon 
Government.  This,  and  Garibaldi's  violation  of 
international  comity  in  conducting  an  expedition 
in  aid  of  the  Sicilian  revolutionists,  were  not 
planned  or  promoted  by  Cavour;  but  when  they 
nad  become  facts  he  characteristically  winked  at 
their  irregularity  and  prepared  to  check  excesses 
and  to  make  the  most  of  any  opportunity  they 
might  offer.  When  Garibaldi  crossed  the  Straits 
of  Messina  and  entered  the  Neapolitan  mainland, 
Cavour  sent  a  Sardinian  army  into  Umbria  and 
the  Marches,  and  another  great  step  toward  Ital- 
ian unity  was  taken  in  the  contest  for  southern 
Italy  and  the  Papal  domains.  Garibaldi's  arbi- 
trary methods  made  him  Cavour's  antagonist  at 
this  time,  though  the  two  men  always  respected 
and  appreciated  each  other.  ( See  Garibaldi.)  On 
October  11,  1860,  true  to  his  lifelong  principles, 
Cavour  secured  the  passage  of  a  bill  by  the  Pied- 
montese  Parliament  authorizing  the  Government 
to  incorporate  such  provinces  in  central  and 
southern  Italy  as  should  express  their  desire 
therefor  by  a  plebiscite.  At  the  beginning  of 
1861  all  Italy,  except  Venetia  and  Rome,  was 
tmited,  and  on  February  18  the  first  Italian 
Parliament  met  in  Turin.  Cavour  now  sought 
to  complete  the  historic  Italy  by  having  Rome 
made  the  capital,  and  in  ^fay  a  Vote  of  Parlia- 
ment to  that  effect  was  passed ;  but  Cavour  did 
not  live  to  see  this  consummation  brought  about, 
nor  to  see  the  annexation  of  Venetia.  He  died  in 
Turin,  June  6,  1861,  worn  out  by  the  excessive 
labors  and  cares  of  his  public  life. 

Count  Cavour  never  married.  The  one  brief 
romance  of  his  youth  brought  color  and  inspira- 
tion into  his  life  through  a  woman's  devoted  and 
imselfish  love,  but  not  even  her  name  is  known, 
and  the  attachment  was  far  greater  on  her  part 
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than  on  his.  He  was  beloved  by  the  peasants  on 
his  estates,  and  trusted  by  the  common  people 
generally.  His  King,  whom  he  served  so  faith- 
fully, never  felt  quite  comfortable  when  his  mas- 
terful subject  was  in  power,  but  he  had  implicit 
confidence  in  hi;m  and  believed  in  his  success; 
and  it  was  so  with  all  his  associates — his  power 
lay  in  the  assurance  of  success.  He  was  admired 
by  European  statesmen.  Napoleon  said  at  Plom- 
biftres:  "There  are  only  three  men  in  Europe — 
we  two  and  then  a  third  whom  I  will  not  name." 
And  the  veteran  Mettemich  is  reported  to  have 
remarked:  "There  is  only  one  diplomatist  in  Eu- 
rope; but  imfortimately  he  is  against  us — it  is 
M.  de  Cavour."  With  all  his  determination,  and 
his  frequent  disregard  of  the  nature  of  the  means 
used  to  attain  his  ends,  Cavour  held  firmly  to 
the  principles  of  civil  liberty  and  constitutional 
government.  He  was  equally  distrustful  of  the 
doctrinaire  republicanism  of  Mazzini,  whom  he 
never  liked,  and  of  autocracy  in  any  guise.  It 
is  a  fine  testimonial  to  his  patriotism  that  he 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  exiled  Venetian 
patriot  and  devoted  republican,  Manin,  in  spite 
of  his  distrust  of  Manin's  political  doctrines. 
From  their  first  meeting  in  Paris  Manin  saw  in 
Cavour  the  regenerator  of  Italy.  Cavour's 
writings  and  speeches  on  political  subjects  have 
been  published  as  Opere  poUtioo-economiche  del 
vonte  Camillo  di  Cavour  (Coneo,  1855),  and  Dis' 
corai  parlementari  del  oonte  Camillo  di  Cavour, 
published  by  order  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
(Turin,  1863-80). 

CoDSuIt:  Mazade,  Le  cotnte  de  Cavour  (Paris, 
1877)  ;  Massari,  II  conte  di  Cavour  (Turin, 
1873)  ;  Countess  Cesaresco,  Cavour  (New  York, 
1808)  ;  Tivaroni,  Storia  oritioa  del  risorffimento 
d'ltalia  (Turin.  1888-07)  ;  Artom  and  Blanc,  H 
conte  di  Cavour  in  parlamento  (Florence,  1868)  ; 
plso  the  memoirs  and  correspondence  of  Kossuth, 
D'Azeglio,  Ricasoli,  La  Farina,  and  others.  A 
very  full  bibliography  will  be  foimd  in  the  little 
essay  by  the  Countess  Cesaresco,  and  in  Still- 
man,  The  Union  of  Italy  (Cambridge,  1898). 

CAVY,  kftM  (Neo-Lat.,  Port,  cavia,  from 
native  Indian  word).  A  small  South  American 
rodent  of  the  family  Caviidae,  allied  to  the 
capybara  and  the  agoutis,  exclusively  neotrop- 
ical, and  represented  familiarly  by  the  guinea- 
pig.  The  cavies  are  restless,  semi-nocturnal, 
herbage-eating  creatures,  dwelling  in  burrows  or 
crevices,  increasing  rapidly,  and  furnishing  food 
for  both  man  and  beast  throughout  the  plains 
and  unforested  highlands  of  that  continent.  The 
largest  species  (Cavia  patchoniea),  sometimes 
called  'agouti,'  formerly  spread  throughout  the 
plains  of  all  Argentina,  but  now  nearly  extinct, 
resembles  a  hare  standing  upon  terrier-like  legs ; 
it  is  a  foot  in  height,  and  rusty-red  in  general 
color.  It  digs  deep  burrows  of  its  own,  and  also 
occupies  those  of  the  vizcacha.  The  restless  cavy 
{Cavia  forcellus),  or  'aperea,'  and  Cutler's  cavy 
{Cavia  Cutleri)  are  common  in  burrowing  col- 
onies in  the  La  Plata  Valley,  and  seem  to  be  the 
ancestors  of  the  guinea-pig,  though  uniformly 
colored,  the  former  grayish-brown,  the  latter 
nearly  black.  Other  species  inhabit  rocky  places 
to  a  ccmsiderable  altitude  in  Brazil  and  Bolivia. 
Consult  Hudson,  Naturalist  in  La  Plata  (Lon- 
don, 1892).  See  Guinea-Pig;  and  Plate  of 
Cavies,  etc. 


CAWDOB,  kfl'der.  A  parish  in  Ck)unty  Nairn, 
Scotland  (population  in  1901,  925),  ten  miles 
east  by  north  of  Inverness,  noted  as  the  site 
of  Cawdor  Castle,  in  which  Shakespeare  places 
the  murder  of  Duncan  by  Macbeth.  During 
the  Rebellion  of  1745  Lord  Lovat  was,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  for  a  time  concealed  in  this 
castle.  It  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preserva- 
tion, and  presents  a  fine  specimen  of  a  true 
baronial  stronghold  of  feudal  times. 

CAWDOB,  Thane  op.  A  character  in  Shake- 
speare's Macbeth,  who  does  not  appear  on  the 
stage,  but  whose  title  is  coveted  by  Macbeth  and 
secured  by  his  causing  him  to  be  executed  for 
treason.  The  description  of  the  character,  espe- 
cially as  to  his  bearing  at  the  hour  of  death,  has 
led  Shakespearean  editors  to  find  here  a  reference 
on  the  part  of  the  author  to  the  unfortunate  Earl 
of  Essex. 

CAWEIHy  Madison  ^ctijus  (1865—).  An 
American  poet,  bom  and  educated  in  Louisville, 
Ky.  He  is  the  author  of  Blooms  of  the  Berry 
(1887)  ;  The  Triumph  of  Musio  (1888)  ;  Accolon 
of  Oaul  (1889)  ;  Ijyrica  and  Idyls  (1890)  ;  Days 
and  Dreams  (1891)  ;  Moods  and  Memories 
(1892);  Poems  of  Nature  afid  Love  (1893); 
Red  Leaves  and  Roses  (1893);  Intimations  of 
the  Beautiful  (1894);  Undertones  (1896);  The 
Garden  of  Dreams  (1896)  ;  Shapes  and  Shadows 
(1898);  Idyllic  Monologues  (1898);  Myth  and 
Romance  (1898) ;  One  Day  and  Another  (1901). 
His  verses  are  commendable  for  stylistic  color. 

CAWNPOBEy  kftn-pdr',  or  CAWNPUB, 
kAn-p9?Jr^  (Hind.  Kanhpur,  city  of  Krishna,  from 
kanhf  Skt.  krsna,  krishna,  black  -4-  pur,  Skt.  pura^ 
city).  A  city,  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same 
name  in  the  Allahabad  division  of  the  l^^orth- 
West  Provinces,  British  India,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Granges,  at  the  junction  of  the  Jumna,  140 
miles  above  Allahabad  (Map:  India,  D  3).  The 
stream  in  front,  varying  according  to  the  season 
from  500  yards  to  more  than  a  mile  in  width,  pre- 
sents a  large  and  motley  assemblage  of  steam 
vessels  and  native  craft.  Cawnpore's  modem  im- 
portance is  due  to  its  commercial  facilities,  and 
partly  to  military  and  political  considerations. 
Since  1888  it  has  been  brought  into  direct  commu- 
nication with  Bombay,  through  the  opening  of  the 
railway  to  Jhansi,  and,  at  the  jimction  of  four 
lines,  it  is  one  of  the  chief  railway  stations  in  In- 
dia. It  has  an  extensive  trade  in  grain  and  agri- 
cultural produce,  and  important  manufactures  of 
home  commodities,  such  as  cotton,  leather,  etc 
The  town  contains  mission  churches,  schools, 
zenanas,  a  club,  and  good  hotels.  It  owns  mu- 
nicipal water-works.  It  has  belonged  to  the  Eng- 
lish since  1801.  The  name  of  Cawnpore  is  as- 
sociated with  the  events  of  the  Sepoy  Mutiny, 
one  of  the  most  terrible  episodes  of  which  waa 
enacted  here  in  July,  1857,  the  massacre  of  the 
European  women  and  children  by  Nana  Sahib. 
A  prominent  feature  of  Cawnpore  is  the  memorial 
garden,  covering  the  scene  of  the  massacre.  Maro- 
chetti's  angel  in  white  marble,  under  the  Qothie 
monument  over  the  well  in  which  the  dead  and 
dying  were  cast,  is  a  superb  piece  of  sculpture. 
Though  Cawnpore  is  only  379  feet  above  the  sea, 
yet  during  winter  considerable  quantities  of  icr 
are  made  for  preservation,  through  the  exposing  oi 
water  by  night  in  shallow  vessels.  Population, 
in  1891,  163,800:  in  1901,  197,000.  Area  of  dis- 
trict, 2366  square  miles.     Population,  in  1891, 
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I.JAMAICAN    SHORT-TAILED    HUTIA    (Capromvs 
Chyurus). 

2.  ALMIQUI  (Solenodon  Cubanaa). 

3.  CHINCHILLA  (Chinchilla  lanigera) 


4.  CARPINCHO  or  CAPYBARA  (Hydrochoirus  caplvai 
6.  VIZCACHA  (Lagostomus  trichodactylua). 

6.  PATAQONIAN  CAVY  (Doilchotis  Patchonica). 

7.  AGOUTI  (Daayprocta  aguti). 
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1^9,700;  in  1901,  1,269,200.     Consult  Trevd- 
yan,  Caumpore  (London,  1806). 

CAXAMABCA,    ka'H&-mar^k&.      See    Caja- 

MABCA. 

CAYTAB,  k&-she^&8.  A  town  in  Brazil  situ- 
ated in  the  State  of  Maranhfio  (Map:  Brazil, 
J  5),  on  the  river  Itapicurfl,  about  300  miles 
southeast  of  MaranhAo.  It  has  a  large  trade  in 
rice  and  cotton,  the  river  being  navigable.  It  is 
the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Luis  Goncalvez  Dias. 
Population,  about  10,000. 

CAXTA8,  Luis  Alvez  de  Lima  s  Silva,  Duke 
of  (1800-80).  A  Brazilian  general  and  states- 
man. He  was  bom  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  entered 
the  army  at  the  age  of  twelve.  In  1860  he  was 
appointed  Minister  of  War  and  president  of  the 
Council,  and  afterwards,  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Brazilian  Army,  he  conducted  the  war 
agminst  Paraguay.  From  1876  to  1878  he  was 
again  president  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of 
War. 

CAZTOK,  William  ( 0.1422-91).  The  first 
English  printer.  He  was  bom  in  the  Weald  of 
Kent,  and  the  particulars  of  his  life  are  scanty. 
He  was  apprenticed  in  1438  to  Robert  Large,  a 
wealthy  London  mercer.  At  the  death  of  the 
latter,  in  1441,  he  went  to  Bruges,  where,  from 
1462  to  1470,  he  was  governor  of  a  chartered 
association  of  English  adventurers  trading  to 
foreign  parts.  In  1471  Caxton  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  formerly 
an  English  princess;  and,  apparently  toward 
the  end  of  1476,  he  set  up  his  wooden  printing- 
press  at  the  Sign  of  the  Red  Pale,  in  the 
Almonry,  at  Westminster.  The  art  of  printing 
he  had  acquired  while  abroad,  either  at  Cologne 
or  at  Bruges,  more  likely  at  the  latter  place, 
from  Cola^  Mansion,  a  well-known  printer  of 
that  city ;  and  in  1474  he  put  through  the  press 
(without  much  doubt  Mansion's)  the  first  book 
printed  in  the  English  tongue,  the  Recuyell  of 
the  Historyes  of  Troye,  a  translation  of  Raoul  de 
Ferre's  work.  The  Oame  and  Playe  ,of  the  Chesae 
(probably  1476)  was  another  of  Caxton's  earliest 
publications;  but  the  Dicies  and  Notable  Wise 
Bayinga  of  the  Philosophers  (published  Novem- 
ber 18,  1477)  is  the  first  book  which  can  with 
certainty  be  maintained  to  have  been  printed  in 
England.  All  the  six  fonts  of  type  from  which 
Caxton  printed  may  be  called  black  letter.  Of 
the  99  known  distinct  productions  of  Caxton's 
press,  no  fewer  than  38  survive  in  single  copies 
or  in  fragments  only.  Caxton,  who  was  an  ac- 
complish^ linguist,  and  translated  many  of  the 
works  that  issued  from  his  press,  was  diligent 
in  the  exercise  of  his  craft  or  in  translation 
until  within  a  few  hours  of  his  death,  which  oc- 
t-nrred  in  1191.  By  his  numerous  translations 
he  helped  f^x  the  English  speech,  and  his  many 
l>ooks  prepared  the  way  for  the  literary  out- 
burst in  the  Elizabethan  era.  In  1877  the  great 
printer  and  his  work  were  fittingly  commemorat- 
ed by  a  typographical  exhibition  in  London.  Con- 
sult: Knight,  The  Old  Printer  and  Modem  Press 
(London,  1861);  Blades,  lAfe  and  Typography 
of  William  Camton  (London,  1861-63)  ;  and 
Biography  and  Typography  of  Caaaton  (London, 
1882). 

CAXTOHS,  The.    A  novel  by  Bulwer  Lytton, 
published  in   1860    (three  volumes  octavo).     A 
edition  of  it  appeared  each  year  from  1852 


to  1866,  and  its  sale  in  the  United  States  for  the 
first  three  years  exceeded  10,000  annually.  It 
was  oriffinally  published  in  Blackwood's  Magar 
zine.  The  scene  is  chiefiy  laid  in  the  midst  of 
English  country  life,  and  the  interest  consists 
largely  in  the  conversations  which  are  held  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  Caxton  family.  Pisis- 
tratus  Caxton,  the  ego  of  the  story,  also  appears 
in  My  Novel  and  other  later  works  of  the  author. 

CAXTON  SOCIETY.  An  association  formed 
in  London,  in  1846,  for  the  purpose  of  publishing 
mediaeval  chronicles  and  other  works.  Of  these, 
it  issued  16  volumes  before  its  dissolution  in  1864. 

CAYAMBk,  kH'y&m-bft^  or  CAYAMBfe- 
XJBCT7,  'T^T^ISS,  A  volcanic  peak  of  the  Andes, 
situated  in  Ecuador,  about  60  miles  east-north- 
east of  Quito,  and  almost  directly  under  the 
equator  (Map:  Ecuador,  B  3).  It  has  an  alti- 
tude of  about  19,200  feet,  and  is  covered  with 
perpetiuil  snow. 

CAYCOS,  klHcds.    See  Caioos. 

CAYENNE,  k&-dn'  or  kl-$n^  The  capital  of 
French  Guiana  (Map:  South  America,  G  2).  It 
is  situated  on  an  island  of  the  same  name  in  the 
Atlantic,  in  latitude  4**  66'  N.  and  longitude  62** 
20'  W.  It  has  a  well-protected  though  shallow 
harbor,  several  fine  churches,  two  hospitals,  a 
bank,  and  an  ecclesiastical  college.  Cayenne  is 
the  only  outlet  for  the  products  of  French  Guiana, 
and  has  direct  steamer  communication  with 
France.  The  climate  is  moist,  but  not  very  un- 
healthful.  There  are  about  13,000  inhabitants. 
Cayenne  was  founded  in  1604,  and  became  a 
French  possession  in  1676.  It  was  formerly  used 
as  a  penal  settlement. 

CAYENNE  PEFFEB.     See  Capsicum. 

CAYES,  kft.    See  Aux  Cayes. 

CAYIiEY,  kail,  Abthub  (1821-96).  An 
English  mathematician.  He  was  bom  at  Rich- 
mond, Surrey,  and  was  educated  at  King's  Col- 
lege, London,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
In  early  life  he  devoted  much  time  to  the  study 
and  practice  of  law,  being  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1849,  and  some  of  his  most  brilliant  mathe- 
matical discoveries  were  made  during  this  peri- 
od. Finally,  in  1863,  he  left  the  legal  profession 
to  accept  the  Sadlerian  professorship  of  mathe- 
matics at  Cambridge.  Cayley*s  most  important 
contribution  to  mathematics  is  the  theory  of 
invariants.  (See  Fobms.)  He  also  discovered 
an  interesting  higher  curve,  known  as  the  Cay- 
leyan,  and  the  principal  proposition  of  matrices, 
known  as  Cayley's  Theorem.  Many  of  his  nu- 
merous memoirs  were  published  in  the  Cam- 
bridge Mathematical  Journal.  His  collected 
mathematical  papers  have  been  published  in 
book  form  (13  vols,  and  supfilement,  Cambridge, 
1889-98). 

CAYLEYAN,  ka^^an.  In  mathematics,  the 
envelope  of  the  system  of  straight  lines  which 
constitute  polar  conies  relative  to  any  curve  of 
the  third  order.  The  Cayleyan  is  a  curve  of  the 
sixth  order  and  the  third  class.  (See  Curves.) 
It  was  named  by  Cremona  in  honor  of  its  discov- 
erer, Cayley  (q.v.),  who  had  originally  called  it 
the  pippian, 

CAYLXIS,  kA'lvis',ANNE  C^ude  Phujppb  de 
TuBifeRES,  Count  de  (1692-1765).  A  French 
archtcologist.  He  entered  the  army,  served  in  the 
Spanish  VVar  of  Succession,  and  after  1714  trav- 
eled in  Italy,  Greece,  England,  Germany,  and  the 
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East,  making  collections  of  antiquities  on  which 
he  published  several  learned  works  in  French  and 
I^Atih.  He  was  a  patron  of  art,  and  especially 
of  engraving,  which  he  himself  practiced.  In 
this  field  he  wrote  Nouveauw  sujets  de  peinture 
et  de  sculpture  (1755),  and  Tableaux  tir^s  de 
Vlliade,  de  VOdyasie  et  de  VEnMde  (1757).  He 
also  wrote  fiction,  which  has  the  kindly  humor 
and  attractive  simplicity  that  characterized  his 
own  personality.  Consult  Rocheblave,  Essai  aur 
le  conite  de  Caylua  (Paris,  1890). 

CAYLT7S,  Mabie  Mabouebite  Lb  Valois  de 
ViLLETTE  DE  MuKCAY,  Marquise  de  (1673-1729). 
A  French  Court  lady  and  author  at  the  time  of 
Louis  XrV.,  mother  of  the  preceding.  She  was 
a  descendant  of  the  family  of  IVAubign^,  but  was 
converted  by  her  aunt,  Madame  Maintenon,  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  She  acquired  celebrity 
as  one  of  the  leaders  of  Court  society.  Racine  so 
admired  her  abilities  that  he  wrote  the  prologue 
to  his  tragedy  of  Esther  as  a  compliment  to  her. 
Voltaire  edited  her  Souvenirs  (1770),  which 
abound  in  interesting  anecdotes  about  the  (I)ourt 
of  Louis  XIV. 

CAYmAn,  kft'man,  or  CAIMAN  (Sp.  cau 
man,  from  the  Caribbean  name) .  A  native  name 
applied  loosely  to  various  alligatoi-s,  especially 
the  South  American,  also  called  jacares.  Some 
systematists  put  Alligator  palpebrosus  and  Alii" 
gator  trigonatus  into  the  genus  Cayman,  on  ac- 
count of  the  three  thick  bony  plates  which  make 
their  eye-orbits  stand  out  prominently,  so  that 
the  former  is  called  the  eyebrowed  cayman. 
Their  habits  are  substantially  the  same  as  those 
of  the  common  alligator   (q.v.). 

CATICANS.  A  group  of  three  low  islets  in 
the  West  Indies  from  130  to  190  miles  northwest 
of  Jamaica,  of  which  they  are  an  administra- 
tive dependency  (Map:  Cuba,  D  7).  It  con- 
sists of  Grand  Cayman  (17  miles  long  and  4  to 
7  miles  broad).  Little  Cayman,  and  Cayman 
Brae,  with  a  total  area  of  225  square  miles. 
The  pasturage  is  good  and  the  chief  exports  are 
cocoanuts  and  tyrtles.    Population,  4300. 

CAYTTBABA,  kft'yoo-ba'bi.  A  tribe  without 
any  known  linguistic  affinities,  now  gathered  into 
the  mission  of  Exaltacion,  on  Mamor6  River, 
Bolivia.  They  are  of  good  physique  and  are  fine 
boatmen.  In  spite  of  Christianity,  they  have 
retained  some  of  their  strange  primitive  customs. 
A  man  does  no  work  during  his  wife's  menstrual 
period,  neither  will  a  widower  undertake  any  im- 
portant enterprise  until  he  remarries. 

CAYTiaA,  kA-y5<5'gft  (N.  Amer.  Indian  (hc^-u- 
qweh-o-nd,  people  of  the  mucky  land).  The 
smallest  of  the  five  tribes  of  the  original  Iroquois 
Confederacy.  They  formerly  dwelt  on  Cayuga 
Lake,  New  York,  but  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  most  of  them,  together  with  the 
Mohawks,  joined  the  British  side  and  removed  to 
Canada,  whence  they  never  returned.  They  may 
number  perhaps  1000  souls,  of  whom  about  170 
are  living  with  the  Senecas  in  New  York,  a  few 
are  with  the  Senecas  in  Indian  Territory  and  the 
Oneidas  in  Wisconsin,  while  the  main  body  is  on 
the  Six  Nations  Reserve  on  Grand  River,  On- 
tario. The  name  seems  to  refer  to  a  cranberry 
swamp. 

CAYTiaA  LAKE.  A  beautiful  sheet  of  water 
in  west  central  New  York  (Map:  New  York, 
D  3).  It  is  38  miles  long,  from  1  to  3%  miles 
Avide,  and  enters  Tompkins  County,  but  lies  be- 


tween portions  of  Tompkins  and  Cayuga  counties 
on  the  east  and  Seneca  County  on  the  west.  It 
is  377  feet  above  tidewater,  and  130  feet  higher 
than  Lake  Ontario,  into  which  it  empties 
through  th€f  Seneca  and  Oswego  rivers.  At  the 
north  end  the  lake  is  shallow,  but  in  other  places 
reaches  a  depth  of  400  feet.  It  is  navigable  for 
30  miles.  Along  its  cliff-like  banks  are  several 
thriving  towns.  Ithaca,  near  the  south  end  of 
the  lake,  Aurora,  near  the  middle  of  the  eastern 
shore,  and  Cayuga,  near  the  north  end,  are  the 
chief  cities.  The  lake  is  much  frequented  by 
tourists  and  pleasure-seekers. 

CATTJSE.  A  warlike  tribe  formerly  occupy- 
ing the  Blue  Mountain  region,  adjoining  the 
Columbia  River,  in  northwestern  Oregon,  and 
now  gathered  upon  the  Umatilla  Reservation  in 
the  same  counti^.  In  1847  the  smallpox,  before 
unknown  among  them,  carried  off  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  tribe,  and  believing  that  it  had  been 
introduced  by  the  missionaries,  they  attacked 
and  destroyed  Waiilatpu  Mission,  which  had 
been  established  among  them  a  few  years  before. 
They  are  now  officially  reported 'to  number  365, 
most  of  them  intermarried  with  other  tribes, 
and  only  some  half-dozen  individuals  speak  their 
own  old  language,  which  thus  far  remains  un- 
classified, but  may  prove  to  be  of  Shahaptian 
stock.  They  acquired  the  horse  at  an  early  day,, 
probably  through  Mexico  and  California,  and 
were  instrumental  in  its  distribution  among  other 
tribes,  whence  the  application  of  their  name  to 
the  Indian  pony. 

CAY'VAN,  Georgia  ( 1868— ) .  An  American 
actress,  bom  at  Bath,  Maine.  She  was  educated 
in  Boston,  and  was  for  a  time  a  professional 
reader.  As  an  actress  she  first  appeared  as^ 
Hebe  in  Pinafore  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  1879. 
In  1880  she  began  playing  the  part  of  Dolly 
Dutton  in  Hazel  Kirke  at  the  Madison  Square 
Theatre,  New  York.  The  next  year,  at  the  6lobe 
Theatre,  Boston,  she  made  a  considerable  sensa- 
tion as  locasta  in  (Edipus  Tyrannus  with  George 
Riddle.  In  1882  she  was  Lisa  in  the  melodrama 
The  White  Slave,  at  the  Fourteenth  Street  Thea- 
tre, New  York,  and  Luxa  in  The  Romany  Rye^ 
at  Booth's  Theatre.  From  1887  to  1894  she  was 
leading  lady  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre  stock  com- 
pany, winning  successes  in  The  Wife,  The  Charity 
Ball,  Squire  Kate,  and  numerous  other  plays. 
An  illness  obliged  her  to  leave  the  stage  in  1894, 
and  though  in  the  season  of  1896-97  she  returned 
and  starred  for  a  time,  the  failure  of  her  health 
compelled  her  final  retirement.  Consult:  Clapp 
and  Edgett,  Players  of  the  Present  ( Dunlap  Soci- 
ety, New  York,  1899) ;  and  Edmunds,  in  Fa- 
mous American  Actors  of  To-Day,  edited  by  Mc- 
Kay and  VVingate  (New  York,  1896). 

CAZAL£:S,  kd'z&a$s^  Edmond  de  (1804-76). 
A  French  political  writer,  son  of  Jacques  An- 
toine  Cazal^s.  He  studied  law  and  received  a 
legal  appointment,  but  soon  gave  his  chief  atten- 
tion to  political  affairs,  and  was  largely  occu- 
pied with  the  question  of  the  reconciliation  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  with  the  principles 
of  the  Revolution.  In  1843  he  took  holy  orders, 
and  two  years  later  became  director  of  the  eccle- 
siastical seminary  of  Montauban.  He  was  active 
during  the  Revolution  of  1848  and  in  the  events 
of  1871-72.  During  the  first  Republic,  he  served 
in  the  Constituent  Assembly.  He  frequently  con- 
tributed to  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  and  other 
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periodicals,  and  published  Etudes  Kiatorique  et 
critique  »ur  VAllemagne  contemporaine  (1853), 
and  Noa  mauw  et  leur  rem^dea  ( 1874). 

CAZATifiS,  Jacques  Antoine  Marie  db 
(1752-1805).  A  French  politician.  He  was  cap- 
tain of  dragoons  at  the  assembling  of  the  States 
General,  in  which  he  was  an  eloquent  defender 
oi  royal  and  clerical  authority.  In  the  Constitu- 
ent Assembly  he  argued  for  a  government  inter- 
mediate between  an  absolute  and  constitutional 
monarchy,  and  with  Mirabeau  tried  to  organize 
m  conservative  liberal  party.  He  was  among  the 
first  to  formulate  the  principles  of  the  legiti- 
mists. After  the  arrest  of  Louis  XVI.  he  offei^ 
to  serve  in  the  army  of  Cond6,  but  he  had  become 
80  unpopular  that  his  services  were  refused.  He 
fled  to  Italy,  and  thence  went  to  Spain  and  Eng- 
land.   He  returned  to  Paris  in  1803. 

CAZAIXA  DE  LA  SIEBBA,  k&thany&  dH 
U  sydr^rA.  A  mining  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
Province  of  Seville,  63  miles  by  rail  from  Seville 
(Map:  Spain,  C  4).  It  is  in  a  rich  mineral 
region  which  yields  silver,  copper,  iron,  and 
sulphur,  and  has  also  iron-foundries  and  distil- 
leries.    Population,  in  1900,  7782. 

CAZEMBE,  kft-z^m^e,  or  KAZEMBE.  A 
country  in  Central  Africa^  north  of  Lake  Bang- 
weolo,  forming  a  part  of  the  British  Central 
African  possessions  since  1891  (Map:  CJentral 
Africa,  E  4). 

CAZIN,  kA'z&N^  Jean  Charles  (1840-1901). 
A  French  landscape  painter.  He  was  born  at  Sa- 
mer.  Pas-de-Calais,  and  studied  under  Lecoq  de 
Boisbaudran.  He  received  a  medal  of  the  first 
class  in  1882,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  in  1889.  He  painted  both  figures  and 
landscapes,  which  he  invested  with  a  tender 
charm  peculiarly  his  own.  In  rendering  moon- 
light effects  he  has  few,  if  any,  superiors  in 
modern  landscape  painting.  He  painted  twilight 
and  dusk  with  chastened  melancholy.  The  fig- 
ures introduced  in  his  pictures  are  subordinate 
to  the  landscape  that  environs  them,  forming 
with  it  a  harmonious  whole.  Through  such  works 
as  "Judith,"  "Tobit"  (1878,  Lille),  and  "Hagar 
and  Ishmael"  (1880,  Luxembourg),  Cazin  has 
become  the  exponent  of  the  landscape  of  religious 
sentiment.  More  secular  are  "La  terre,"  "Sou- 
venir de  fete,"  ai^d  the  decorations  of  the  HAtel  de 
Ville,  Paris.  He  was  an  ardent  champion  of  wax 
painting,  which,  especially  in  his  early  Avorks, 
Uke  the  "Flight  into  Egypt,"  he  sought  to  revive. 

CAZOBLA,  k&-th6r^l&.  A  town  of  Andalusia, 
Spain,  40  miles  east-northeast  of  Jaen.  It  is  a 
place  of  considerable  antiquity,  pleasantly  situ- 
ated on  a  declivity,  and  watered  by  the  Vega. 
It  has  two  old  castles — one  an  Arab  structure. 
Manufactures  of  leather,  earthenware,  soap,  and 
bricks,  and  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce  are 
carried  on.    Population,  in  1900,  7936. 

CAZOT,  ki'zy,  Theodore  Joseph  Jules 
(1821 — ).  A  French  politician  and  jurist,  bom 
at  Alais  (Crard).  He  was  elected  to  the  National 
Assembly  in  1871,  and  in  1875  became  a  perma- 
nent member  of  the  Senate.  In  1879-82  he  served 
as  Minister  of  Justice,  and  in  that  capacity  he 
was  prominent  in  the  execution  of  the  decrees 
against  the  Jesuits  and  unauthorized  congrega- 
tions. He  became  president  of  the  Court  of  Cas- 
sation in  1883,  but  resigned  in  the  following  year. 


CAZOTTE,  k&'z6t',  Jacques  (1719-92).  A 
French  writer  of  humorous  tales.  His  works  in- 
clude a  romance,  Ollivier  (1762),  partly  in  prose 
and  partly  in  verse;  such  tales  as  Le  lord  im- 
promptu (1771)  and  Le  diable  amoureuw  (1771), 
and  several  other  stories.  He  also  wrote  songs, 
which  attained  great  popularity,  and  some  philo- 
sophical works.  He  opposed  the  Revolution  and 
was  guillotined  as  a  royalist  by  the  Revolution- 
ary Tribunal. 

CEABDA,  k^ad^dA,  or  CHAD,  Saint  (  ? 
672).  An  English  prelate.  Bishop  of  York, 
and  afterwards  of  Lichfield.  Bede,  in  the  Hie- 
toria  Ecclesiastica  Oentis  Anglorum,  gives  many 
beautiful  examples  of  this  holv  man's  simplicity 
and  'zealous  love  of  pious  toil.' 

CEAN-BEBMXTDEZ,  thk-Vrnf  b«r-m?$^d&th, 
Juan  Agustin  (1749-1829).  A  Spanish  art 
critic  and  archaeologist,  bom  at  Giicm,  Asturias. 
He  was  the  author  of  some  valuable  works  on 
art,  among  which  are:  Diccionario  hiat&rico  de 
los  maa  uuatrea  profeaorea  de  las  bellae  artea 
en  EapaHa  (1800) ;  "Noticiaa  de  loa  arquitectoa  y 
arquitectura  de  EapaHa  (1829) ;  and»>8umario  de 
Jas  antiguediidea  romanaa  que  hay  en  Espaua 
(1832). 

CE'ANO^THUS  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  xeAvu* 
^og,  k€an6tho8,  thistle).  A  genus  of  American 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  belonging  to  the  order 
Rhamnacese.  There  are  about  forty  species,  most 
of  which  are  found  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States. 
Many  are  in  cultivation  as  ornaments,  but  the 
most  desirable  species  are  only  semi-hardy  in  the 
eastern  and  northern  United  States.  New  Jer- 
sey tea,  or  red-root  (Ceanothua  Americanua)^ 
is  a  hardy  shrub  attaining  a  height  of  about 
three  feet,  with  ovate,  irregularly  serrate,  bright- 
green  leaves  and  abimdant  white  flowers  in 
large  panicles.  The  flowers  are  short-lived,  but 
from  tneir  abundance  are  very  ornamental.  This 
species  is  found  in  dry  woods  from  Canada  to 
Texas.  The  leaves  are  said  to  have  been  used 
as  a  substitute  for  tea  during  the  war  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  are  still  so  used  by 
poor  fanners  of  the  Southern  States.  Some  of 
the  Pacific  species  have  pink  or  blue  flowers 
which  are  very  attractive. 

CEABA,  sa'A-ra'.  a  state  of  Brazil,  on  the 
north  coast,  bounded  by  the  States  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Norte  and  Parahyba  on  the  east,  Pemam- 
buco  on  the  south,  and  Piauhy  on  the  west 
(Map:  Brazil,  K  4).  It  has  an  area  of  40,240 
square  miles.  The  coast  regions  are  sandy  and 
.unproductive;  the  centre  is  occupied  by  an  ele- 
vated plateau,  sparsely  watered  and  fit  only 
for  pasture.  The  most  fertile  portion  is  found 
in  the  mountainous  regions,  where  the  slopes 
are  especially  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation 
of  cofTee.  The  climate  is  very  hot,  and  the 
rainfall  mostly  insufficient.  The  chief  products 
are  com,  rice,  sujjur,  coffee,  watermelons,  and 
pineapples.  The  forests  yield  numerous  resinous 
plants  for  export.  Population,  in  1890,  805,687, 
consisting  chiefly  of  Indians  and  of  persons  of 
mixed  Indian  and  negro  descent.  Capital, 
Fortaleza  (q.v.).  Consult  Fontenelle,  The  State 
of  Ceard  (Chicago,  1893). 

CEB'ADILOiA.    See  S^badhxa. 

CEBALLOS,  sA-nalyAs,  Josi  j;  1830-93).  A 
Mexican  soldier.  He  was  bom  in  the  city  of 
Durango,  and  was  appointed  brigadier-general  in 
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1870,  in  wliich  capacity  he  commanded  the  First 
Division  of  the  Federal  troops  of  Mexico  in  the 
campaign  against  the  handit  Losada,  who  had 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  10,000 
Indians.  Upon  the  installation  of  Lerdo  de 
Tejda  as  President  of  Mexico,  Ceballos  had 
Oamarena,  the  Governor  of  Jalisco,  deposed  after 
a  long  and  sanguinary  engagement  between  the 
Federal  and  State  troops.  Ceballos  remained 
as  €k)vemor  of  Jalisco  until  1876,  when  Lerdo's 
Government  was  superseded  by  that  of  Diaz.  He 
later  went  to  California  and  then  to  Guatemala, 
where  he  was  appointed  director  ot  the  Military 
School.  After  plotting  a  revolution  against  Diaz, 
he  suddenly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter, 
went  to  Mexico,  and  was  appointed  Crovemor  of 
the  Federal  District,  the  highest  office  after  the 
Presidency.  He  frequently  antagonized  the  press, 
and  in  1885  a  number  of  journalists  and  students 
were  imprisoned  by  him. 

CEBALLOS,  Juan  Bautista  (1811-C.1864). 
A  Mexican  jurist,  bom  at  Durango.  He  was 
made  president  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1852. 
Upon  the  resignation  of  Arista,  in  1853,  he  be- 
came President  of  Mexico  ad  interim,  with  extra- 
ordinary powers  for  three  months.  A  month  later 
he  resigned. 

CE^ES  (Gk.  Kifia).  A  Greek  philosopher, 
bom  at  Thebes  in  Boeotia.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Socrates,  at  whose  death  he  was  present,  and 
also  a  pupil  of  Philolaus.  He  is  represented  by 
Plato  as  a  serious-minded  thinker  who  was 
eager  for  philosophical  knowledge.  He  is  re- 
ported to  have  written  three  dialogues  in  the 
Socratic  style,  the  PhrynichuSf  the  Hehdome, 
and  the  Pinaw,  or  Tahuia,  the  last  of  which  is 
the  only  one  extant.  It  is  almost  certain,  how- 
ever, that  all  three  of  these  dialogues  are 
spurious,  and  the  Pinaw  was  probably  written  in 
the  First  Century  B.C.  or  the  First  Century  a.d. 
by  a  disciple  of  the  Stoic  or  Cynic  school  of 
philosophy.  The  Pinax  professes  to  be  the  ex- 
planation of  an  allegorical  picture  representing 
human  life  and  the  condition  of  the  human  soiil 
before  its  union  with  the  body.  It  inculcates 
the  Socratic  doctrine  that  only  education  of  the 
mind  and  consciousness  of  virtue  can  lead  to 
happiness.    Edited  by  PrUchter  (Marburg,  1885). 

CEBID.ffi  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Cehus, 
from  Gk.  it^/Sot,  k^bos,  long- tailed  monkey).  A 
family  of  Primates  embracing  all  the  American 
monkeys  (formerly  designated  as  platyrhine) 
except  the  marmosets.  The  features  in  which 
they  differ  from  the  monkeys  of  the  Old  World 
are  stated  under  Monkey.  The  family  includes* 
several  genera  described  under  Douboucoli; 
Howler  ;  Sakt-Monkey;  Sapajou;  Spider-Mon- 
key: Squirrrl- Monkey;  Tin -Monkey;  and 
Uakari. 

CEB1&,  s^-bM',  8p.  pron.  thft-bTRJ',  or  ZEBU. 
One  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  situated  between 
the  islands  of  Bohol  and  Leyte  on  the  east  and 
Negros  on  the  west,  and  lying  between  latitudes 
9°  25'  and  ll'*  20'  N.,  and  longitudes  123°  10' 
and  124**  5'  E.  (Map:  Philippine  Islands,  H  9). 
It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  and  has  a  length  of 
about  130  miles,  but  does  not  exceed  20  miles  in 
breadth.  Area,  1742  square  miles.  Its  surface 
is  very  mountainous,  but  only  moderate  altitudes 
are  reached.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  produces 
tobacco,  cotton,  rice,  and  hemp.  The  reported 
minerals  are  coal,  oil,  gold,  lead,  silver,  and  iron. 


The  population  of  Cebd,  together  with  that  of 
the  neighboring  islands  of  Camotes,  Mactan,  and 
Bantayan,  which  are  included  in  the  Province  of 
CebtS,  is  over  500,000,  consisting  of  Visayas, 
Mundos,  and  some  Negritos.    Capital,  Cebtl. 

CEBTf.  The  capital  of  the  island  Province 
of  CebO,  Philippines,  and  formerly  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  entire  Visayan  group  (Map: 
Philippines,  F  7 ) .  It  is  situated  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  island  and  is  fortifi^  by  a  triangu- 
lar fort.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  contains 
an  episcopal  palace,  a  cathedral,  a  post-office^ 
and  a  telegraph  station.  It  is  the  chief  mercan- 
tile centre  of  the  Visayan  Islands.  Cebtl  is  re- 
garded as  the  oldest  city  in  the  Philippines,  and 
was  the  capital  of  the  archipelago  from  1565  to 
1571.     Population,  in  1898,  35,243. 

CECCHI,  ch^k^cd,  Antonio  (1849-96).  An 
Italian  explorer.  He  was  bom  in  Pesaro,  and 
was  educated  in  Pesaro,  Triest,  and  Venice.  In 
1877  he  joined  the  Italian  geographical  expedi- 
tion to  Abyssinia,  and  in  1885  he  accompanied 
the  first  Italian  military  expedition  to  Masso- 
wah,  and  later  concluded  a  naval  and  commercial 
treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar.  He  was 
murdered  by  the  Somalis.  He  wrote  Da  Zeila 
(tile  frontiere  del  Caff  a  (1887)  and  L'Abissinia 
settentrionale  (1887). 

CECCO  D'ASCOLI,  ch^kOcd  dAsHcd-le  (c.l257- 
1327).  The  popular  name  of  Francesco  degli 
Stabili,  a  learned  Italian  astrologer  and  poet. 
He  studied  mathematics  and  astrology,  and  was 
professor  in  the  University  of  Bologna.  Having 
published  a  commentary  on  Sacrobosco's  Sphtera 
Mundif  in  which  he  propounded  bold  tiieories 
concerning  the  employment  and  agency  of  de- 
mons, the  Clerical  Party  caused  him  to  be  con- 
demned to  certain  fasts,  prayers,  and  fines;  but 
he  eluded  punishment  by  goinj^  to  Florence.  His 
free- thinking  and  plain-speaking,  however,  pro- 
cured him  many  enemies;  he  had  attacked  Dan- 
te's Commedia  and  his  fate  was  sealed;  an  old 
accusation  of  impiety  was  renewed,  and  he  was 
tried,  sentenced,  and  burned  at  the  stake  in  Flor- 
ence, in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.  Consult 
VV.  S.  C.  Baddely,  Charles  HI.  .  .  .  also 
Cecco  d'Ascoli,  Poet,  Astrologer,  Physician  (Lon- 
1894). 

£eCH,  ch6K,  SvATOPLUK  (1846—).  A  Csedi 
poet.  He  was  bom  at  Ostredek,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Prague.  As  a  poet,  Cech  is  the  foremost 
representative  of  the  distinctively  national  Czech 
poetry.  He  excels  more  particularly  in  the 
epic  genre,  while  his  numerous  tales,  sketches, 
personal  reminiscences,  satires,  and  novels  con- 
stitute the  finest  prose  productions  in  the  na- 
tional literature  of  Bohemia.  In  1895  he  was 
elected  to  the  Austrian  Reichsrat.  The  follow- 
ing are  a  few  of  his  principal  poetic  works: 
Poems  (1874),  containing,  among  others,  the 
epics  entitled  **The  Angels"  and  'The  Dreams,** 
A  etc  Collectiotty  4th  ed.  (1896) ;  The  Circassian, 

CECUyiUVL,    See  Gall  and  MLalfosmation. 


CECIDOMYin).S:,  s68l.d6-mI'yT-d6  (Neo- 
Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Gk.  Kufxlst  kikis,  gall-nut,  from 
KJjKUiVy  k^kiein,  to  gush  forth  -f-  itvta,  myia,  fly). 
A  family  of  minute  flies,  with  haiiy  bodies, 
sparsely  veined  wings,  and  many-jointed  antenn«, 
furnished  with  whorls  of  hair.  Most  of  the  larva 
make  galls.    See  Gall-Insects. 
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CECIL,  8^11  or  sfo^l,  Richard  (1748-1810). 
Ah  English  evangelical  divine  of  the  Established 
Church,  bom  in  London.  He  originally  professed 
skeptical  views,  but  in  1772  was  converted,  and 
from  1773  studied  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 
In  1777  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  in  1780  he 
became  rector  of  Saint  John's,  Bedford  Row, 
I^ndon.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  eloquence, 
and  was  considered  the  most  prominent  evan- 
gelist of  his  time.  His  collected  works  (4  vols., 
1811)  have  been  often  reprinted  (for  example, 
in  Xew  York  in  1845,  3  vols.),  and  contain,  par- 
ticularly in  Vol.  IV.,  valuable  contributions  to 
the  discussion  of  various  religious  questions. 
Ck>nsu1t  Pratt,  A  Memoir  of  the  Character  of  the 
Rev.  R,  Cecil,  Vol.  I.  of  the  Works  (London, 
1811). 

CECIL,  ROBEBT,  Earl  of  Salisbury  (1563- 
1612).  An  English  statesman,  son  of  William 
Cecil,  Lord  Burghley.  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
having  previously  held  important  offices,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  a  position  corresponding  in  a  measure 
to  what  is  now  called  the  Premiership.  On  the 
accession  of  James  I.,  Cecil  was  confirmed  in  his 
Office,  and  in  1605  created  Earl  of  Salisbury.  In 
1608  be  was  made  Lord  High  Treasurer.  Al- 
though of  mean  and  deformed  appearance,  he  was 
a  man  of  immense  energy  and  sagacity  and  the 
best  English  Minister  of  his  time;  but  he  was 
cold,  selfish,  and  unscrupulous,  and  his  connec- 
tion with  the  disgrace  of  Essex  and  Raleigh  laid 
him  open  to  great  odium.  He  died  May  24,  1612. 
Consult  Goldsraid  (editor),  The  Secret  Corre- 
spondence of  Sir  R.  Cecil  tcith  James  VL  of 
Scotland   (Edinburgh,  1766;  reprint,  1887). 

CECIL,  William,  Lord  Burleigh  or  Burghley 
(1520-1598).  One  of  England's  foremost  states- 
men, the  son  of  Richard  Cecil,  master  of  the 
robes  to  Henry  VIII.  He  was  bom  at  Bourn, 
September  13,  1520.  He  was  educated  at  Grant- 
ham and  Stamford  grammar  schools,  and  at 
Saint  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself,  especially  in  Greek.  Before 
he  could  take  his  degree  he  was  removed  by  his 
father,  and  entered  as  a  law  student  at  Gray's 
Inn,  to  prevent  his  marriage  with  Mary,  the 
sister  of  Cheke,  the  Greek  professor.  William, 
however,  married  her  two  months  after  his  ad- 
vent in  London;  but  his  happiness  was  short- 
lived, for  she  died  on  February  22,  1544.  The 
following  year  (December  21,  1545)  he  married 
Mildred,  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  a  union 
which  increased  his  political  influence.  In  1547 
he  became  Custos  hrevium  in  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  the  reversion  of  which  Henry  VIII. 
had  previously  given  him,  and  in  1548  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  State  through  the  friend- 
ship of  the  liord  Protector,  Somerset.  He  shared 
in  Somerset's  downfall  and  imprisonment;  but 
two  years  later,  by  his  wisdom  and  prudence, 
was  reappointed  Secretary  of  State  by  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  Somerset's  enemy.  When 
Queen  Mary  ascended  the  throne  Cecil,  as  a  Prot- 
estant, resigned  office,  but  maintained  good  rela- 
tions with  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  and  was 
one  of  the  few  eminent  Protestants  who  escaped 
in  purse  and  person  during  her  reign.  Owing  to 
his  freedom  from  persecution,  he  has  been  un- 
justly accused  of  being  a  'trimmer.'  Cecil  was 
cautious  and  politic,  and  averse  to  extremes  in 
religion.  The  rejection  of  the  bill  which  the 
Roman  Catholics  introduced  into  Parliament,  to 


confiscate  the  estates  of  Protestants,  was  main- 
ly due  to  him.  Cecil  was  merciful  and  tolerant, 
as  compared  with  the  narrow  Whitgift  or  the 
bigoted  Aylmer;  but  he  was  not  guiltless  of  the 
cruel  religious  persecutions  which  disgraced 
Elizabeth's  reign.  The  use  of  the  torture  and 
the  employment  of  spies  are  a  dishonor  to  his 
memory.  Prior  to  Mary's  death,  Cecil  corre- 
sponded with  Elizabeth,  who  recognized  his 
capacity  for  government,  and  appointed  him  Sec- 
retary of  State  on  her  accession  to  the  throne 
(November  16,  1558).  For  forty  years  he  was 
the  originator  and  director  of  that  policy  which 
made  Elizabeth's  reign  memorable,  and  although 
Elizabeth  occasionally  favored  other  courtiers, 
Cecil  was  the  statesman  whose  judgment  she  re- 
lied on  in  all  matters  of  importance.  His  policy 
at  home  and  abroad  was  shrewd,  cautious,  lib- 
eral, and  comprehensive,  and  the  quality  of 
prompt  decision  was  also  his.  As  a  statesman 
he  was  above  animosities  and  favoritism;  his 
enemies  never  suffered  and  his  friends  profited 
nothing  by  his  power.  He  was  a  man  of  clas- 
sical attainments  and  a  voluminous  writer.  In 
1564  Cambridge  created  him  MA.,  and  Oxford 
conferred  the  same  hcmor  in  1566.  The  Queen 
created  him  Baron  Buxleigh,  Knight  of  the 
Garter,  and  Lord  High  Treasurer.  He  died 
August  15,  1598.  Consult:  Nares,  Memoirs  of 
Lord  Burghley  (3  vols.,  London,  1828-31) ;  Hal- 
lam,  Constitutional  History,  Vol.  I.,  Chaps.  III., 
IV.  (London,  1876)  ;  Hume,  Great  Lord  Bur- 
leigh (London,  1898)  ;  Charlton,  Life  (Stam- 
ford, 1847)  ;  Strype,  Annals  (Oxford,  1824)  ; 
Murdin  (editor) ,  Collection  of  State  Papers  Left 
hy  Cecil  (London,  1759);  Hajmes  (editor).  Col' 
lection  of  State  Papers  Left  hy  Cecil  (IxMidon, 
1740). 

CECIL,  or  GASCOYKE-CECIL,  g&s-koin^ 
RoBEBT  Abthub  Talbot  Gasooynk.  See  Saus- 
BUBY,  Marquis  of. 

CECn/IA.  The  second  of  Frances  Bumey 
lyArblay's  novels,  dealing  with  domestic  life. 
See  D'Abblay,  Madame. 

CECILIA,  Saint.  The  patroness  of  music, 
who  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  in  a.d. 
230.  Her  heathen  parents,  as  we  are  told,  be- 
longed to  a  noble  Roman  family,  and  betrothed 
their  daughter,  who  had  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, to  a  heathen  youth  named  Valerian. 
This  youth  and  his  brother,  Tiberius,  became 
Christian  converts,  and  suffered  martyrdom. 
Cecilia,  when  commanded  to  sacrifice  to  idols, 
firmly  refused,  and  was  condemned  to  death. 
Her  persecutors,  it  is  said,  first  threw  her  into 
a  boiling  bath,  but  on  the  following  day  they 
found  her  unhurt.  The  executioner  next  at- 
tempted to  cut  off  her  head,  but  when  he  did  not 
succeed  in  three  strokes  he  was  obliged  by  the 
law  to  abandon  the  attempt.  She  lived  three 
(lays  longer.  As  early  as  the  Fifth  Century 
there  is  mention  of  a  church  dedicated  to  her 
at  Rome;  and  in  821,  by  order  of  Pc^e  Paschal, 
her  bones  were  deposited  there.  Saint  Cecilia 
is  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  the  organ  and  tlie 
patroness  of  church  music.  Her  festival  is  cele- 
brated on  November  22d.  Chaucer.  Dryden,  and 
Popo  have  celebrated  Saint  Cecilia,  and  the 
painters  Raphael,  Domenichino,  Carlo  Dolci,  and 
others  have  represented  her  in  fine  pictures. 
Consult  Gui^ranger,  Sainte  CMle  et  la  sociH4 
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rotnaine  (Paris,  1873).— Another  Saint  Cecilia 
was  bom  in  Africa,  and  suffered  martyrdom  by 
starvation  under  Diocletian.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  celebrates  her  festival  on  February  11. 

CECTTiTA,  Saint.  A  painting  by  Eaphael, 
which  hangs  in  the  Accademia  in  Bologna,  Italy. 
It  was  ordered  by  the  Cardinal  Lorenzo  Pucci, 
in  1513,  to  decorate  the  Church  of  San  Giovanni 
at  Monte,  but  not  completed  until  about  two 
years  later.  It  was  taken  to  Paris  during  Na- 
poleon's time,  but  was  returned  in  1815.  The 
leading  figure  is  represented  as  surrounded  by 
Saint  Paul,  Saint  John,  Mary  Magdalene,  and 
Saint  Augustine,  and  all  five  seem  to  be  rapt 
with  the  strains  which  descend  to  them  from  the 
opening  heavens. 

CECILIA,  Saint.  A  painting  by  Rubens, 
which  hangs  in  the  Old  Museum  of  Berlin.  It 
represents  the  saint  attended  by  angels  with 
musical  instruments,  and  is  noteworthy  for  the 
vividness  of  its  coloring. 

CECILIA,  The  Story  of  Saint.  A  series 
of  frescoes  (1588-89),  five  in  number,  by  Dome- 
nichino  (q.v.),  representing  the  charity,  fervor, 
martyrdom,  and  final  rewards  of  Saint  Cecilia. 
They  are  in  the  Church  of  San  Luigi  dei  Fran- 
cesi,  Rome. 

CECBCKPIA  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  K^*cpo^, 
KekropSf  according  to  Greek  myth  founder  of 
Athens).  A  genus  of  trees  of  the  order  Arto- 
carpacese.  Cecropia  peltata,  a  native  of  the  West 
Indies  and  of  South  America,  sometimes  called 
trumpet-wood  and  snake-wood,  is  remarkable  for 
its  hollow  stem  and  branches,  exhibiting  merely 
membranous  partitions  at  the  nodes.  The  small 
branches,  these  partitions  being  removed,  are 
made  into  wind  instnunents.  The  wood  is  very 
light,  readily  ignites  by  friction  against  a  harder 
piece  of  wood,  and  is  much  used  by  the  Indians 
for  procuring  fire  in  this  way.  The  fruit  is 
agreeable,  and  resembles  a  raspberry.  Both  the 
trunk  and  branches  yield  a  large  quantity  of 
saline  matter,  which  is  employed  by  the  French 
planters  in  the  purification  of  sugar.  The  bark 
is  strong  and  fibrous,  and  is  much  used  for  cord- 
age. It  is  also  astringent,  and  is  applied  in 
diarrhoea  and  other  diseases.  This  species  is  an 
example  of  myrmecophily  in  which  ants  dwell  in 
the  hollow  stems.  In  return  for  the  service  of 
the  tree  in  affording  them  shelter  and  food,  they 
protect  the  tree  from  attacks  of  leaf-cutting 
ants,  which  abound  in  the  tropics. 

CECBOPIA.  The  sister-in-law  of  King  Basil- 
ius  in  Sidney's  romance  Arcadia, 

CECBOPIA  MOTH  (Neo-Lat.  from  Gk.  K^- 
Kporjff  Kekropa,  according  to  Greek  myth  founder 
of  Athens).  The  larjgest  of  the  silkworm-moths 
{Samia  cecropia),  with  wings  expanding  5  to  6 
inches,  brown,  marked  by  white,  red,  and  buff. 
The  caterpillar  has  coral-red  tubercles  on  the 
second  and  third  thoracic  segments,  and  other 
tubercles,  yellow  and  blue:  it  feeds  on  a  great 
variety  of  forest  and  fruit  trees.  The  cocoon  is 
elongated,  brown,  papery,  and  unprotected  by 
leaves.    See  Silkworm. 

CE^CBOPS  (Lat.,  Gk.  Kinfrnf,  Kekropa) , 
The  first  King  of  Attica,  who  figures  in  Greek 
mythology  as  an  autochthon,  half  man  and  half 
serpent.  At  first  probably  the  eponymous  hero 
and  ancestor  of  the  people,  he  seems  to  have  been 
crowded  aside  later  by  the  figure  of  Erechtheus, 


though  whether  we  have  here  the  heroes  of  sepa- 
rate tril)es  may  well  be  doubted.  Later  legend 
attributed  to  him,  as  the  first  King  of  Attica, 
the  formation  of  a  confederacy  of  twelve  cities, 
the  introduction  of  marriage,  burial  of  the  dead, 
writing,  and  other  arts.  The  origm  of  the  name 
is  uncertain,  and  of  course  the  entire  personality 
is  purely  legendary. 

CEDAB  (OF.  cedre,  Lat.  cedrus,  from  Gk. 
lUSpoCf  kedro8y  cedar-tree).  A  name  applied  to 
several  species  of  coniferous  evergreen  trees,  as 
well  as  to  the  wood  of  a  number  of  trees  in  no 
way  related  to  the  conifers.  The  name  properly 
belongs  to  the  genus  Cedrus,  of  which  there  are 
three  species  generally  recognized — Cedrus  Libani, 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon;  Cedrus  deodara,  the  deo- 
dar-tree of  India;  and  Cedrus  AtUmtUxty  of  the 
mountains  of  northern  Africa.  By  some  bota- 
nists the  last  two  are  considered  as  merely  varie- 
ties of  the  first-named  species.  All  are  char- 
acterized by  their  fragrant,  light-red,  durable 
wood.  The  cedars  of  Lebanon  have  beeai  famous 
from  early  times,  being  frequently  mentioned  in 
sacred  and  profane  writings.  The  original 
groves  mentioned  in  the  Bible  have  become  great- 
ly reduced  through  various  causes,  and  the 
largest  grove  now  known  contains  only  about 
400  trees,  some  of  which  are  evidently  of  great 
age.  The  trees  are  noted  for  the  size  of  their 
trunks  rather  than  for  their  height.  They  differ 
from  most  conifers  in.  that  their  branches  are 
wide-spreading.  The  cones  and  leaves  resemble 
those  of  the  larch  more  than  any  other  tree,  ex- 
cept that  the  leaves  are  persistent.  The  cedar 
of  I^ebanon  was  introduced  into  England  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  and  a  numl^r  of  noble 
specimens  are  now  growing  in  that  country.  <  For 
detailed  illustration,  see  Plate  of  Caiabash.)  In 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes  of  Paris  may  be  seen  a 
fine  specimen  planted  by  Jussieu  in  1734.  It  is 
hardy  in  the  United  States  only  in  the  South 
and  in  California.  In  its  natural  home  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon  is  foimd  at  elevations  of  6000 
feet  or  less,  but  it  thrives  best  in  sandy  loam, 
where  the  roots  can  reach  water.  A  white  resin, 
called  cedar-resin,  is  exuded  by  the  trunks,  and 
was  formerly  employed  in  embalming.  A  sort 
of  oil  or  turpentine  was  also  prepared  from  it, 
but  neither  the  oil  nor  the  resin  is  much  known 
now.  The  deodar,  or  god-tree,  and  the  Cedrus 
Atlantica  resemble  Cedrus  Lihani  in  appearance, 
and  have  similar  uses.  They  are  more  abundant, 
and  their  timber  is  very  valuable.  The  deodar 
forms  extensive  forests  in  the  Himalayas  at  ele- 
vations of  from  7000  to  10,000  feet.  The  trees 
often  attain  a  height  of  150  feet  and  a  diameter 
of  8  feet.  The  wood  takes  a  high  polish,  and  is 
in  demand  for  cabinet-work.  Cedrus  Atlantica 
is  most  abundant  in  the  Atlas  Mountains,  and  is 
used  for  the  same  purposes.  Many  other  conif- 
erous trees  are  given  the  name  cedar.  The  Si- 
berian cedar  is  Pinus  cenihra;  €roa  cedar,  a  spe- 
cies of  cypress;  red  cedar,  species  of  Juniperus 
(see  Juniter),  etc. 

The  white  cedar  of  the  United  States  is  Oha- 
mcBcyparis  thy  aides,  a  tree  30  to  90  feet  high, 
found  growing  in  swampy  situations  from  Maine 
to  Mississippi.  The  trees  are  evergreen,  with 
small,  scale-like  leaves.  The  wood  is  exceedingly 
durable,  especially  when  in  contact  with  mois- 
ture. The  tree  resembles  the  arbor- vita,  which 
is  also  sometimes  called  white  cedar.     The  yel- 
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low  cedar  of  the  Pacific  Coast  is  ChanuBcyparia 
nffotkatensis.  It  is  found  from  northern  Cali- 
fornia to  Alaska.  The  wood  when  seasoned  is 
a  beautiful  light  yellow,  and  takes  a  high  polish, 
on  which  account  it  is  highly  esteemed  for  finishy 
ing  lumber  and  cabinet  -  work.  The  Port  Orford 
cedar  (Chamascyparis  Laicaoniana)  is  quite  simi- 
lar, and  is  found  in  Oregon  and  California. 
There  are  many  horticultural  varieties  of  these 
cedars  in  cultivation,  that  vary  in  their  habit  of 
growth  and  color  of  foliage.  Among  trees  not 
allied  to  the  conifers  to  wliich  the  name  cedar 
is  given  are  species  of  Cedrela,  which  furnish 
the  wood  from  which  cigar-boxes  are  so  exten- 
sively made.  The  Australian  cedar  is  of  the 
same  genus,  the  species  being  Cedrela  toona  or 
Cedrela  Australia.  This  is  an  impoHant  timber- 
tree  which  is  put  to  many  iises.  It  yields  gum, 
a  resin,  and  timbark,  in  addition  to  timber.  This 
or  a  similar  species  is  found  in  India.  The  cedar- 
wood  of  Guiana  is  from  Protium  altiasimum. 
In  Australia  Melia  compoaita  is  called  white 
cedar. 

CEDAB,  Babdadoes  (Cedrela  odorata).  A 
tree  of  the  order  Cedrelaoes,  and  of  the  same 
genus  with  the  toona,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies 
and  warm  parts  of  America.  It  is  called  cedar 
in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  often  upward  of  80 
feet  high,  with  a  trunk  remarkable  for  thickness. 
It  has  panicles  of  flowers  resembling  those  of  the 
hyacinth.  The  fruit,  bark,  and  leaves  have  the 
smell  of  asafcetida,  but  the  wood  has  an  agree- 
able fragrance.  Being  soft  and  light,  it  is  used 
for  canoes  and  for  shingles.  Cigar-boxes  are 
very  generally  made  of  it,  and  it  supplies  some 
of  the  wood  used  in  the  manufacture  of  lead- 
pencils. 

CEDAB-APPLES.  Outgrowths  of  frequent 
occurrence  upon  the  red  cedar  or  juniper.  They 
are  caused  by  a  fungus,  Cfymnoaporangium  ma- 
cropua.  (For  illustration,  see  Fungi.)  During 
most  of  the  season  they  may  be  seen  as  warts 
or  knots  of  greater  or  less  size  on  the  twigs.  At 
first  they  have  about  the  same  color  as  the 
branch,  but  later  become  brown.  In  the  spring 
of  the  year  they  undergo  a  marked  transforma- 
tion, and  appear  as  horn -shaped  masses  of 
orange  or  yellow-colored  jelly.  These  contain 
the  spores  of  the  fungus,  and  upon  drying  they 
are  blown  about.  Lighting  upon  an  apple-tree, 
they  cause  apple-rust.  See,  also,  Apple  Diseases, 
under  Apple. 

CEDAB-BIBDy  or  Chesrt-bibd.  See  Wax* 
wmo. 

CEDAB  CBEEK.  A  stream  in  Shen&ndoah 
County,  Va.,  falling  into  the  Shenandoah  River. 
On  its  banks,  on  October  10,  1864,  during  the 
Civil  War,  a  Confederate  force  imder  General 
Early  completely  surprised  Sheridan's  army 
at  daybreak,  during  its  leader's  absence,  and 
forced  it  to  retreat  in  considerable  disorder  back 
through  Middletown;  but  about  10  o'clock  the 
cavalry  and  part  of  Wright's  corps  (the  Sixth) 
succeeded  in  checking  the  advance  of  the  Con- 
federates. General  Sheridan,  who  was  just  re- 
turning from  Washington,  was  at  Winchester 
when  Uie  firing  began,  but  hastened  to  the  front, 
and,  rallying  his  troops,  ordered  a  counter- 
charge at  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Many  of  the  Confederates  had  left  their  ranks 
to  plunder  the  Federal  camp,  and  in  turn  they 
broKe  and  fled  and  were  pursued  as  far  as  Fish- 


er's Hill.  Next  day  the  retreat  was  continued  to 
New  Market.  Sheridan's  forces  then  returned  to 
Kemstown  for  winter  quarters.  Sheridan  had 
about  31,000  troops,  and  Early  18,600.  The 
Federal  loss  was  644  killed,  3430  wounded,  1590 
missing;  the  Confederate,  320  killed,  1540 
woimded,  1050  missing.  Sheridan  recaptured 
his  lost  guns  and  23  of  Early's.  This  battle 
ended  the  last  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
federates to  strike  the  North  through  the 
Shenandoah  Valley.  Sheridan's  famous  ride 
from  Winchester,  his  enthusiastic  reception  at 
the  hands  of  his  troops,  and  his  remarkable  suc- 
cess in  turning  a  disastrous  rout  into  a  brilliant 
victory,  form,  perhaps,  the  most  dramatic  epi- 
sode of  the  Civil  War.  They  have  furnished  the 
theme  of  a  stirring  poem  by  T.  Buchanan  Read, 
**Sheridan's  Ride."  Consult  Pond,  The  Shenan- 
doah Valley  in  1864  (New  York,  1883)  ;  and 
Sheridan,  Personal  Memoirs  (3  vols..  New  York, 
1888). 

CEDAB  FATiTiB.  A  city  in  Black  Hawk 
County,  Iowa,  100  miles  west  of  Dubuque,  on 
Cedar  River,  and  on  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Bur- 
lington, Cedar  Rapids  and  Northern,  and  the 
Chicago  and  Great  Western  railroads  (2^p: 
Iowa,  E  2).  It  is  a  manufacturing  place  of 
importilnce,  having  good  water-power,  and  pos- 
sesses flour,  feed,  oatmeal,  pearl  barley,  paper, 
and  planing  mills,  clothing-factories,  corn-can- 
ning works,  foundry,  house-furnishing  factory, 
feeder  and  stacker  works,  etc.  The  city  has  a 
public  library.  State  normal  library,  and  two 
parks,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  State  normal  school, 
with  2000  students.  Settled  in  1845,  Cedar  Falls 
was  first  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1853.  At 
present  it  is  governed  under  the  charter  of  1865, 
which  provides  for  a  mayor,  elected  every  two 
years,  and  a  city  council.  Population,  in  1890, 
3459;  in  1900,  5319. 

CEDAB  KEYS.  A  town  and  seaport  in 
Levy  County,  Fla.,  on  a  small  island  just  off  the 
coast  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  Florida 
Central  and  Peninsular  Railroad  (Map:  Florida, 
E  2).  The  harbor,  which  admits  vessels  of  light 
draught,  is  formed  by  several  small  keys,  on  one 
of  which  is  a  tall  lighthouse  with  a  revolving 
light.  The  town  has  several  sawmills,  most  of 
which  cut  red  cedar  wood  for  pencils,  which  is 
a  leading  export.  It  has  a  considerable  trade 
also  in  fish,  oysters,  sponges,  and  lumber.  Popu- 
lation, in  1900,  739. 

CEDAB  MOUNTAIN.  A  hiU  in  Culpeper 
County,  Va.,  near  which  on  August  9,  1862,  a 
sharp  battle  was  fought  between  8000  Federals 
of  Pope's  army,  under  General  Banks,  and  about 
24,000  Confederates  under  General  Jackson. 
Banks  gained  a  slight  advantage  at  first,  but  was 
swept  from  the  field  by  the  spirited  attack  of 
Jackson's  reserves.  Pope's  whole  force  advanc- 
ing, Jackson  fell  back  toward  Gordonsville  to 
join  Greneral  Lee.  The  reported  losses  were,  for 
the  Federals,  1661  killed  and  woimded  and  723 
missing;  for  the  Confederates,  1283  killed  and 
wounded  and  31  missing.  It  was  the  first  serious 
engagement  fought  by  the  Army  of  Virginia 
under  Pope.  Consult  Ropes,  The  Army  Under 
Pope  (New  York,  1881). 

CEDAB  HOTTNTAINS.  A  mountain  range 
of  southwest  Cape  Colony,  South  Africa,  lying 
parallel  with  the  Atlantic,  and  separating  the 
valley  of  the  Olifante  River  on  the  west  from 
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its  tributary  the  Doom  on  the  east.  The  highest 
summit  is  Sneeuwkop,  about  6300  feet  altitude. 

CEDAB  OF  GO^A.    See  Ctpbess. 

CEDAB  BAPIDS.  A  city  of  Linn  County, 
Iowa,  79  miles  southwest  of  Dubuque,  on  the 
Cedar  River,  and  on  the  Burlington,  Cedar 
Kapids  and  Northern,  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western, the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul, 
and  the  Illinois  Central  railroads  (Map:  Iowa, 
F  3).  The  city,  which  lies  in  a  rich  agricul- 
tural country,  has  extensive  wholesale  houses  and 
pork-packing  establishments,  and  large  railroad 
machine-shops.  The  manufacturing  plants  in- 
clude oatmeal,  barley,  and  flour  mills,  foundries 
and  machine-shops,  breweries,  woolen-mills,  agri- 
cultural-implement works,  carriage-factories,  etc. 
The  rapids  furnish  water-power  for  many  fac- 
tories. Cedar  Rapids  is  the  seat  of  the  Coe  Col- 
lege (Presbyterian),  founded  1881,  and  has  pub- 
lic and  Masonic  libraries,  a  Masonic  temple. 
Government  building,  auditorium,  opera-house, 
park,  and  the  Holly  system  of  water-works.  Sev- 
eral bridges,  including  four  railroad  bridges, 
cross  the  river  at  this  point.  Settled  in  1845, 
Cedar  Rapids  was  incorporated  in  1856.  It  is 
governed  under  a  charter  of  that  year,  revised  in 
1898,  which  provides  for  a  mayor  who  holds 
office  for  two  years,  and  a  city  council,  most  of 
whose  members  are  elected  by  wards.  With  the 
mayor  rests  the  appointment  of  all  police  officers, 
and  with  the  council,  the  election  of  city  engineer, 
attorney,  street  commissioner,  and  president  of 
the  council ;  the  executive  and  council  select  the 
city  auditor  and  board  of  review;  other  offices 
are  filled  by  popular  election.  Population,  in 
1880,  10,104;  in  1890,  18,020;  in  1900,  25,656. 

CEDAB,  or  BED  CEDAB,  BIVEB.  A 
river  rising  in  Freeborn  and  Mower  counties, 
southern  Minnesota  (Map:  Minnesota,  F  7).  It 
flows  southeast  across  Iowa  from  the  northern  to 
the  southeastern  boundary,  emptying  into  the 
Iowa  River  at  Columbus  Junction,  Louisa  Coun- 
ty, about  30  miles  above  where  the  latter  stream 
joins  the  Mississippi.  It  is  about  276  miles  long 
and  drains  a  beautiful  and  fertile  region.  The 
chief  cities  along  its  course  are  Waterloo,  Vin- 
ton, and  Cedar  Rapids. 

CE^ABTOWN.  A  town  and  the  county-seat 
of  Polk  County,  Ga.,  60  miles  northwest  of  At- 
lanta, on  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railroad,  and 
the  East  and  West  Railroad  of  Alabama  (Map: 
Georgia,  A  1).  CJedar  and  pine  timber  and 
valuable  mineral  deposits  are  found  in  the 
vicinity,  and  the  town  has  lumber-yards,  cotton- 
mills,  foundries,  iron-mines,  and  other  industries. 
Population,  in  1890,  1625;  in  1900,  2823. 

CEDD,  k6d,  or  CEDDA,  k6d'd&.  Saint  (  ?- 
664).  A  brother  of  Saint  Chad  or  Ceadda,  with 
whom  he  is  often  confused.  He  was  born  in 
Northumbria;  brought  up  by  Bishop  Aidan; 
Christianized  Essex  and  other  parts  of  England; 
was  made  Bishop  of  the  East  Saxons  (654)  ; 
founded  two  monasteries,  and  was  famed  in  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland  for  learning  and  sanctity.  He 
took  the  Roman  side  respecting  the  observance  of 
Easter.  He  died  in  the  monastery  at  Lasting- 
ham,  a  village  about  26  miles  northeast  of  York, 
October  26,  664.    His  day  is  January  7. 

CEDH/LA.    See  Diacbitioal  Mabks. 
CEDBIC     OF     BOTHEBWOOD,     kSd^rik, 
r5TH'5r-wyd,  or  Ckdric  the  Saxon.     Rowena's 


guardian  in  Scott's  Jvanhoe,  In  his  desire  to 
restore  a  Saxon  dynasty  to  England,  he  seeks 
the  marriage  of  his  ward  with  Athelstane;  but 
is  prevented  therefrom  alike  by  the  accession 
of  Coeur-de-Lion,  the  softened  chivalry  of 
Athelstane,  and  the  love  of  Rowena  for  Ivan- 
hoe. 

CEDBOS,  s&^THr6s,  or  CEBBOS,  sSr^rAs.  An 
island  of  Mexico,  situated  in  the  Pacific  off  the 
west  coast  of  Lower  California,  where  it  forms 
part  of  the  western  boundary  of  San  Sebastian 
Viscaino  Bay  (Map:  Mexico,  H  5).  It  lies  be- 
tween latitudes  28**  6'  and  28**  35'  N.  Its  total 
area  is  estimated  at  120  square  miles.  The  sur- 
face is  mountainous  and  partly  barren.  The 
climate  is  dry.  Mineral  deposits  of  importance 
are  supposed  to  exist. 

C^DULAy  thft^DO^lA  (obsolete  Engl,  cedule^ 
Fr.  cMule,  It.  cedola,  cedula,  whence  Get,  Zettel, 
slip  of  paper;  variant  of  schedule,  OF.  schedule, 
scedule,  cedule,  from  Lat.  schedula,  small  sheet 
of  paper,  from  scheda,  sheet  of  paper,  from 
scindere,  to  split).  In  Spanish,  a  written  or 
printed  paper  of  any  sort,  including  blank  forms. 
In  Spanish  law,  any  kind  of  a  legal  document, 
public  or  private,  the  exact  nature  of  the  docu- 
ment being  indicated  by  supplementary  words; 
e.g.  cidula  real,  a  royal  order  promulgating  a 
law  or  decree;  cHula  hipotecaria,  a  mortgage 
loan  certificate;  cMula  ante  diem,  a  summons 
to  a  meeting  of  a  society. 

CHula  personal  is  a  certificate  oridentification. 
Under  the  Spanish  r<^gime  every  inhabitant 
or  resident  of  the  Philippine  Islands  was  re- 
quired to  take  out,  annually,  such  a  certificate, 
and  (unless  legally  exempt)  to  pay  for  it  at  a 
rate  varying,  according  to  his  resources,  from 
two  pesos  to  37.50  pesos.  The  graduated  poll 
tax  tnus  established  yielded  an  annual  revenue 
of  7,000,000  pesos.  The  American  military  gov- 
ernment found  it  necessary,  for  administrative 
purposes,  to  retain  the  cidula  personal,  but  de- 
cided to  issue  it  at  the  nominal  and  uniform  rate 
of  one  peseta. 

CEFAL'O',  chft'f&-ll5?5'  (anc.  Lat.  CephaUr- 
dium).  An  episcopal  city  and  seaport  in  north 
Sicily,  42  miles  east  by  south  of  Palermo  (Map : 
Italy,  J  2).  It  is  grouped  around  the  cathedml 
begun  by  Roger  II.  in  the  Twelfth  Century.  Ita 
mosaics  are  the  most  ancient  and  perfect  in 
Sicily,  and  resemble  those  at  Mount  Athos.  The 
town  lies  at  the  base  of  the  steep  limestone 
promontory  which  towers  to  the  height  of  over 
1200  feet,  and  which  bears  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient town.  Fisheries  and  commerce  are  engaged 
in  bv  the  inhabitants.  Population,  in  1881  (coto- 
mim'e),  14,000;  in  1901,  13,273. 

CEGLIE  HESSAFICA,  chft^yft  mfo's&-p«^k&. 
A  city  in  south  Italy,  18  miles  northeast  of  Ta- 
ranto  (Map:  Italy,  M  7).  It  markets  lar^ 
quantities  of  wine,  fruit,  and  oil,  and  quarries 
slone.  Population,  in  1881  (commune),  15,000; 
in  1901,  16,867. 

CEHEGIN,  tha'&-H§N'.  A  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  Province  of  Murcia,  37  miles  west-northwest 
of  the  city  of  that  name  (Map:  Spain,  E  3).  It 
has  some  spacious  streets,  with  handsome  build* 
ings.  The  town  is  in  a  fertile  region,  has  « 
trade  in  grain,  oil,  wine,  fruits,  etc.,  and  haM 
manufactures  of  paper,  cloth,  and  potteiy.  Fbp* 
ulation,  in  1900,  11,523. 
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CELLING  (OF.,  Fr.  del,  Lat.  calum,  sky). 
The  materia],  of  light  description,  used  to  make 
the  imier  covering  of  a  room  or  other  inclosed 
space;  and,  by  extension,  the  surface  forming 
this  top  covering,  whatever  may  be  its  material. 
It  is  usual  to  apply  the  term  to  flat  or  nearly 
flat  covering  surfaces,  and  not  to  call  the  curved 
inner  surface  of  a  vault  or  dome  a  ceiling,  al- 
though this  is  not  a  scientific  restriction. 

In  Egyptian  temples  the  flat  stone  roofs  were 
used  as  symbols  of  heaven  and  painted  blue,  with 
yellow  stars,  bands  of  hieroglyphs,  emblems  and 
figures  of  gods,  of  the  planets,  the  zodiac,  and 
other  heavenly  scenes,  in  color.  The  heavy 
arched  ceilings  of  Babylon  and  Assyria  were 
stuccoed  and  painted,  and  apparently  gilding  was 
used  in  the  sanctuaries.  The  fiat  ceilings  of 
Greek  art  were  largely  coffered  and  the  wood- 
surfaces  were  brilliantly  painted,  but  with  orna- 
ments, not  figures.  Roman  ceiling-decoration 
combined  to  perfection  both  types — the  flat  and 
the  curved  surfaces.  The  pictorial  sense  of 
Grseco-Roman  artists  seized  on  the  decorative 
possibilities  of  the  ceiling.  From  the  great 
domes,  tunnel-vaults,  and  groin-vaults  of  the 
imperial  baths  and  the  fiat  ceilings  of  the  tem- 
ples and  basilicas,  down  to  the  minor  ceilings  of 
tombs  and  private  houses,  all  were  covered  ac- 
cording to  one  of  three  systems:  (1)  the  cof- 
fered and  paneled  ceiling,  used  both  on  flat  and 
curved  surfaces;  (2)  the  stucco  reliefs,  mainly 
on  curved  surfaces ;  ( 3 )  the  decoration  by  simple 
painting,  also  on  curved  surfaces,  in  what  we 
choose  popularly  to  call  the  Tompeian'  style. 
The  stuccoed  ceilings  of  the  Pompeian  baths,  of 
tfafe  tombs  on  the  Via  Latina,  and  of  the  'Fame- 
sina'  house  in  Rome,  show  the  exquisite  taste  and 
dash  of  these  facile  works.  The  elaborate  painted 
ceilings  of  the  Baths  of  Titus,  discovered  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century,  furnished  the  models  for  the 
arabesques  and  grotesques  which  Raphael  made 
so  popular  in  his  Vatican  Loggie,  and  which  have 
been  ever  since  in  continual  use.  With  the  fall 
of  Roman  art,  ceiling  decoration  disappeared 
entirely  in  the  West,  to  be  revived  only  after 
six  centuries  in  the  Romanesque  period.  But 
in  the  Orient  there  was  no  such  intermission. 
On  the  contrary,  Byzantine  art  with  its  discov- 
ery of  marble,  glass,  and  mosaic  incrustation  as 
a  covering  for  the  surfaces  of  vaults,  added  a 
hitherto  unknown  element  of  deep  and  rich  color, 
which  gave  a  mysterious  diffusive  effect  to  the 
eeilings ;  and  this  was  helped  by  its  use  of  curved 
ceilings  wherever  possible,  even  in  civil  struc- 
tures. Such  are  the  domes  of  the  Ravenna  bap- 
tisteries, of  Saint  Mark's  in  Venice,  and  the 
churches  of  Saloniki  and  Constantinople.  It 
"strikes  a  note  of  seriousness  in  contrast  to  the 
playfulness  of  Roman  decoration.  One  impor- 
tant fact  is  that  Byzantine  ceiling  decoration  is 
never  in  relief — always  an  unbroken  surface. 
This  same  ideal — of  curves  and  of  deep  surface- 
coloring — was  developed  by  Mohammedan  art; 
but  in  the  buildings  erected  in  the  Mohammedan 
style  there  were  few  unbroken  lines  and  surfaces. 
So  we  have  the  stalactite  corbeling  and  geo- 
metric surface  decoration  combined  with  brilliant 
coloring — more  brilliant  than  that  of  the  Byzan- 
tine. When,  in  the  West,  mediaeval  art  gave  up 
itsi  severe  simplicity  of  open  roofs  showing  the 
beams  and  rafters,  and  took  again  to  decorative 
wood  in  ceilings,  as  well  as  to  vaulting,  the  deco- 
ration of  ceilings  took  two  principal  forms.    Set- 


ting aside  mosaics,  which  were  used  only — and 
then  seldom — in  Italy;  paneled  and  coffered 
ceilings,  which  were  not  revived  until  the  Renais- 
sance ;  and  stuccoed  ceilings  in  relief,  which  were 
never  revived  at  all;  there  remained:  (1) 
painted  ceilings;  (2)  timbered  ceilings.  In 
churches  the  vaulting  had  frequently  a  blue 
ground,  as  a  symbol  of  the  heavenly  vault,  and 
its  surfaces  were  as  completely  covered  with  sub- 
jects of  religious  art  as  were  the  walls.  The 
conmionest  mediffival  vault  was  the  groin  vault, 
and  its  groins  or  ribs  generally  formed  the  divid- 
ing lines  in  the  decoration,  as  in  Saint  Francis 
at  Assisi.  The  more  architectural  decoration  of 
mediaeval  ceiling  surfaces  is  described  under 
Vaulting.  These  ceilings  of  painted  masonry, 
being  exceedingly  durable,  have  been  preserved 
in  great  numbers;  but  of  the  wooden  timbered 
ceilings,  usually  carved  and  painted,  with  pic- 
turesque play  of  light  and  shade,  there  are  ex- 
tant but  a  few  early  examples — as  the  Cappella 
Palatina  in  Palermo  and  Saint  Michaers  in  Hil- 
desheim  (Twelfth  Century).  They  became  nu- 
merous only  in  the  latest  Gothic  period,  and 
the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  centuries  are  their 
Golden  Age  in  the  north  of  Europe.  Superb 
examples  exist  in  England  from  the  Elizabethan 
Age.  Meanwhile  the  Italian  Renaissance  had 
evolved  an  interesting  type  of  flat  beveled  ceil- 
ings for  its  palace  halls,  which  the  frescoists 
decorated  with  all  the  skill  of  masters  in  per- 
spective. Their  designs  of  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  centuries  were  especially  charming 
and  were  copied  in  France.  Even  such  famous 
paintings  as  Guido's  "Aurora"  were  among  them. 
Correggio  and  his  school  were  famous  'illusion- 
ists' in  ceiling  frescoes. 

CEILLIEB,  sA'yA',  R£my  (1688-1761).  A 
French  Benedictine  scholar.  He  was  bom  in 
Bar-le-Duc,  France,  became  titular  prior  of  the 
Benedictine  monastery  of  Flavigny,  near  Nancy, 
and  there  died.  His  enduring  fame  rests  upon 
his  laborious  and  exhaustive  analysis  of  eccle- 
siastical literature  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
Thirteenth  Century,  Histoire  g^irale  des  au- 
tcura  sacr^s  et  cccUsiastiquea  (1729-63,  23  vols.; 
new  edit.  1858-65,  14  vols.). 

CEL^ADON  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  KeXad^,  Kela- 
dOn).  The  Romeo  of  French  classic  drama  and 
the  Corydon  of  the  English  bucolic.  In  particu- 
lar: (1)  The  hero  of  d*Urf6*s  Aairie,  (2)  A 
rural  character  in  Thomson's  Seasons,  (3)  A 
fickle  gallant  in  Dryden's  Secret  Love, 

CELiE'MrO.  The  name  of  one  of  the  Har- 
pies in  Greek  mythology. 

6eLAK0VSK^,  chdlA-kdv'skft,  Fbantisek 
Laoislav  (1799-1862).  A  Czech  poet  and  Pan- 
slavist.  He  was  born  in  Strakonitz,  and  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Prague.  He  ex- 
ercised a  considerable  influence  upon  the  devel- 
opment of  Czech  literature,  made  numerous 
translations  from  the  German,  Russian,  and 
English,  and  published  a  large  number  of  poetic 
and  other  works,  among  which  are  the  following: 
Echoes  of  Russian  Songs  (1829);  Echoes  of 
Bohemian  Folksongs  (1840);  The  Centifolious 
Rose  (1840),  a  cycle  of  didactic,  political,  and 
love  poems. 

^ELAXOVSK^,  Ladislav  (1834-1902).  An 
Austrian  botanist,  son  of  the  preceding.  He  was 
born  and  educated  in  Prague,  and  in  1860  was 
appointed  custodian  of  the  botanical  department 
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in  thcr  Bohemian  Museum  in  that  city.  In  1882 
he  became  professor  of  botany  at  the  Czech  Uni- 
versity of  Prague'  Among  his  numerous  and 
valuable  works  are  the  following:  Prodromus  der 
Flora  von  Bohmen  (1867-81) ;  Ueher  die  morpho- 
logiaohe  Bedeutung  der  Samenknospen  (1874); 
Die  Uymnospermen  (1890);  Daa  Redukiionsge' 
setz  der  Bluten  (1896). 

CEL^ANDINE  (OP.  celidoine,  Fr.  ohilidoine, 
Lat.  chelidonia,  from  Gk.  ;j;eXi(J<Jv*ov,  cl^lidonion, 
swallow- wort,  from  ;j;eAzd(Ov,  chelidbn,  swallow), 
Chelidonium,  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Papaveraceffi  (the  poppy  family),  having  a  corol- 
la of  four  petals,  and  a  podlike  capsule.  The 
common  celandine  {Cheltdonium  ma  jus)  is  a 
perennial,  with  pinnate  leaves,  lobed  leaflets, 
and  yellow  flowers  in  simple  umbels,  freouent 
under  hedges,  in  waste  places,  etc.,  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  most  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  also  intro- 
duced in  various  places  in  the  United  States.  It 
flowers  from  May  to  September.  The  root,  stem, 
and  leaves,  when  fresh,  have  a  disagreeable  smell, 
and  are  full  of  a  yellow  juice,  which  is  very 
acrid,  causing  inflammation  when  applied  to  the 
skin.  Celandine  ib  sometimes  used  in  medicine; 
it  is  a  drastic  purgative,  and  in  large  doses  an 
active  poison;  in  small  doses  it  is  said  to  act 
beneflcially  on  the  lymphatic  system  and  on  the 
organs  of  secretion,  and  to  be  useful  in  jaundice, 
scrofulous  diseases,  disease  of  tlie  mesenteric 
glands,  etc.  The  most  prominent  constituents 
of  the  plant  are  sanguinarin,  chelerythrin,  cheli- 
donin,  protopin,  chelidoxanthin,  and  chelidonic 
acid. 

CELANO,  ch&-la^n6.  A  town  in  the  Province 
of  Aquila  degli  Abruzzi,  South  Italy,  pictur- 
esquely situated  on  a  hill  at  the  north  end  of 
Lake  Fucino  (q.v.),  the  ancient  Lacus  Fucinus. 
It  was  the  seat  of  a  count  and  a  place  of  im- 
portance prior  to  1223,  when  it  was  devastated 
by  Frederick  II.  The  castle,  founded  in  1460, 
was  the  prison  of  Countess  Covella,  who  was 
there  immured  by  her  son  Rugierotto.  The  au- 
thor of  Dies  irw,  dies  illa^  Beato  Tommaso,  was 
bom  in  Celano.  Population  (commune),  in  1901, 
9904. 

CELAS^TBTTS.     See  Waxwork. 

CELAYA,  sA-la'yft.  A  city  in  tfce  State  of 
Guanajuato,  Mexico,  34  miles  south  of  San 
Miguel  de  Allende,  on  the  Rio  Grande  de  San 
Jago,  at  the  junction  of  the  Mexican  Central  and 
Mexican  National  railroads  ( Map :  Mexico,  J  7 ) . 
It  has  a  fine  public  square  and  the  splendid 
church  of  Our  Lady  of  Carmen,  completed  in 
1798,  which  has  a  portico  with  handsome  Co- 
rinthian columns  and  a  spacious  interior  in  the 
form  of  a  Latin  cross.  The  city  manufactures 
soap,  woolen  goods,  and  saddles,  and  is  noted  for 
its  candies.  Near  the  city  are  thermal  springs. 
Celaya  was  founded  in  1570,  and  in  1655  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  city.  It  was  sacked 
by  the  Revolutionists  in  1810.  Population,  in 
1895,  21,245. 

CEI/EBES  (the  name  of  a  native  tribe). 
One  of  the  larger  islands  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  situated  east  of  Borneo  between  latitudes 
1**  45'  N.  and  5°  45'  S.,  and  between  longitudes 
118°  49'  and  126''  6'  E  (East  Indies,  F  6).  It 
is  surrounded  by  the  Celebes  Sea  on  the  north, 
the  Molucca  Sea  on  the  east,  the  Flores  Sea  on 
the  south,  and  the  Strait  of  Macassar  on  the 


west.     Its   area   is  estimated  at  about   71,000 
square  miles. 

In  its  shape  Celebes  is  not  unlike  a  starfish, 
the  same  general  form  being  found  abo  in  the 
adjacent  island  of  Gilolo.  It  consists  of  four 
mountainous  peninsulas,  of  which  the  northern, 
Menado,  has  a  length  of  about  400  miles.  The 
surface  is  largely  mountainous  and  reaches  its 
highest  elevation  in  Mount  Bonthain,  an  extinct 
volcano,  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
island  and  exceeding  in  altitude  9500  feet.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  active  volcanoes  in  the 
eastern  end  of  the  peninsula  of  Menado,  ranging 
in  altitude  from  5000  to  over  8000  feet  The 
largest  river  is  the  Sadang,  which  rises  in  the 
central  part  of  the  island  and  flows  through  the 
southern  peninsula.  Lakes  are  abundant,  and 
hot  springs  also  are  found.  The  western  coast  is 
practically  without  any  indentation,  while  the 
eastern  coast  forms  the  three  spacioud  inlets  of 
Tomini,  Tomori,  and  Boni. 

The  climate  is  tropical,  but  somewhat  modified 
by  the  elevation  of  the  surface.  The  rainfall  is 
more  abundant  in  the  north  than  in  the  rest  of 
the  island.  Lying  in  the  centre  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  Celebes  has  a  great  tropical  variety 
and  wealth  of  both  fauna  and  flora.  Amon^  the 
animals  peculiar  to  the  island  are  the  tailless 
baboon,  the  babirussa,  with  double  tusks  and  re- 
curved horns  rising  out  of  the  head  midway 
between  snout  and  eyes,  the  marsupial  cusens, 
and  the  sapi-outan  or  wild  cow,  besides  several 
species  of  small  birds.  Deer,  wild  and  tame  buf- 
faloes, wild  swine,  sheep,  goats,  etc.,  abound,  and 
monkeys  are  innumerable.  The  forests  include 
oak,  teak,  palm,  cedar,  and  upas  trees,  while  the 
bamboo,  which  furnishes  material  for  habita- 
tions and  every  sort  of  implement,  and  even  arti- 
cles of  dress,  is  everywhere  found.  Cloves,  nut- 
meg, spices,  the  tropical  fruits,  maize,  rice,  to- 
bacco, sugar,  and  indigo  are  easily  raised.  The 
geological  composition  of  Celebes  is  only  slightly 
known.  The  larger  part  is  probably  composed  of 
sandstone  and  limestone,  while  the  northern 
peninsula  of  .Menado  is  of  volcanic  origin.  The 
minerals  of  Celebes  are  gold,  iron,  sal^  copper, 
zinc,  and  coal.  The  coal,  however,  is  of  poor 
quality.  The  gold  is  in  quartz  veins,  and  occurs 
in  deposits  of  sufficient  richness  to  reward  the 
mining  companies,  of  which  there  are  several. 

For  administrative  purposes,  the  northern 
arm,  Menado  (and  Minahasa)  is  organized,  with 
the  Sangir  and  Talaut  islands,  into  Residency 
No.  XII.,  while  the  west,  centre,  and  south  of 
Celebes,  with  Sumbawa  and  other  islands,  are 
included  in  Residency  No.  XI.  of  Insulinde  or 
Island  India.  Residency  No.  XIII.  includes  east- 
cm  Celebes,  Gilolo,  and  the  Moluccas  and  other 
islands  between  Celebes  and  New  Guinea.  The 
princes  of  Celebes  have  pretty  much  their  own 
v/ay,  being  little  interfered  with  by  their  Dutch 
residents  as  long  as  they  pay  tribute  or  bring 
forward  the  crops  or  forest  products.  Dutch  mis- 
sionary operations  have  been  very  successful  in 
this  island.  The  coffee  plantations  established 
on  the  mountain  slopes  by  the  Dutch  about  eighty 
years  ago,  together  with  the  revival  of  cacao  cul- 
ture, have  brought  much  wealth  to  the  natives 
and  their  masters.  No  part  of  Insulinde  has 
shown  better  the  results  of  peace,  good  govern- 
ment, and  missionary  operations  than  certain 
portions  of  Celebes,  especially  Minahasa.  Of  late 
years,  apart  from  the  business  of  the  Gk>vemnient» 
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the  imports  in  the  ports,  not  including  Macassar, 
have  averaged  over  $3,000,000  and  the  exports 
over  $3,580,000,  the  commerce  of  the  port  of 
Macassar  reaching  an  annual  totail  of  $6,400,000. 
The  chief  towns  of  the  island  are  Macassar,  Me- 
nado,  and  Gorontalo. 

The  population  of  the  island  is  estimated  at 
2,000,000,  including  about  2400  Europeans.  The 
native  inhabitants  are  of  various  origins  and 
characteristics,  their  ancestors  having  emigrated 
from  other  islands.  The  most  noteworthy  peo- 
*  pies  are  the  Minahasans  in  the  north,  the  Maicas- 
sars  (properly  Mangkasars)  and  Bugis  in  the 
south,  while  in  the  interior  and  toward  the  north 
dwell  tribes  of  the  so-called  *Alfurus*  (really 
only  a  more  primitive  or  proto-Malayan  type, 
with,  perhaps,  some  negroid  strain ) .  The  Macas- 
sars are  the  most  highly  developed  of  these  peo- 
ple, being  of  Malay  origin,  well  built  and  muscu- 
lar, with  good  complexions  and  bright  eyes,  brave, 
ambitious,  temperate,  industrious,  and  skillful 
hunters,  but  given  at  times  to  revenge,  to  gam- 
Ming,  and  to  cock-fighting.  They  make  good  sol- 
diers, but,  despite  all  the  Dutch  have  done  to 
prevent  it,  the  habit  of  running  amuck  is  com- 
mon. Their  religion  is  Mohammedanism,  much 
degraded  by  local  superstitions  and  beast-wor- 
ship, and  the  abject  fear  of  a  local  deity.  Many 
arc  skillful  craftsmen  and  excel  in  native  manu- 
factures, especially  rich  personal  adornments. 
They  have  a  literature,  chiefly  romance  and 
drama,  besides  works  of  religion  and  law,  trans- 
lated from  the  Arabic  and  originally  brought  to 
them  by  the  missionaries  of  Islam.  In  Menado 
thirty-six  tribes  were  confederated,  under  Dutch 
direction,  against  an  aggressive  chief,  and  it  is 
among  these  people,  especially  the  Minahasans, 
that  Dutch  civilization  has  accomplished  valu- 
able results.  The  Wadjus  are  an  interesting 
tribe  and  active  in  trade.  By  language,  all  be- 
long (some  more  or  less  remotely)  to  the  Ma- 
layan stock.  The  Javanese  appear  to  have  exert- 
ed not  a  little  influence  upon  the  southern  por- 
tions of  Celebes,  and  certain  Hindu  traces  are 
also  due  to  them  as  intermediaries.  The  women 
of  Celebes  are  celebrated  for  the  fine  bark-cloth 
made  by  them.  Celebes  has  furnished  many  set- 
tlers for  other  regions  of  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
the  Bugis,  in  particular,  being  great  travelers  and 
<»lonixer8,  merchants,  and  seamen.  The  island 
was  first  discovered  and  named  by  the  Portu- 
guese in  1512,  but  from  about  1607  the  Dutch 
gradually  obtained  the  supremacy,  though  it  was 
not  until  well  into  the  Nineteenth  Ontury  that 
erery  district  was  under  their  control. 

Consult:  Lahure,  L*tle  de  C^Uhes  (Paris, 
1879)  ;  Wallace,  The  Malay  Archipelago  (Lon- 
don, ISSO)  ;  van  der  Lith,  Nederlandsch  Ooat- 
Indie,  Vol.  I.;  Hickson,  A  Naturalist  in  North 
Celebes  (Tendon,  1889)  ;  Staden  der  Brink,  Zuid- 
Celebes  (Utrecht,  1884). 

CE^LEB.  One  of  the  two  architects— the 
other  one  is  Severus — mentioned  by  Tacitus  as 
employed  by  the  Emperor  Nero  in  his  great  con- 
structive works.  They  undoubtedly  carried  out 
Nero's  scheme  for  a  genei^l  reconstruction  of 
Rome  on  a  regular  plan  after  the  great  fire,  and 
•were  the  architects  of  his  colossal  *Golden 
House,'  the  most  immense  of  all  imperial  palaces, 
which  swallowed  up  a  large  quarter  of  the 
city. 

CEI/EBE8    (Lat.,   pi.    of   celery   rapid,    Gk. 
MiXqCt   keUSf  racer,  Skt.  kal,  to  drive).    A  body- 
Vol.  IV.— M. 


guard  of  300  young  men  of  the  best  Roman  fami> 
lies,  organized,  according  to  tradition,  by  Romu- 
lus. Next  to  the  King,  their  leader  was  the 
highest  officer  of  the  State.  This  position  was 
held  by  Brutus  when  he  expelled  the  Tarquins. 

CELERY  (Fr.  c^leri,  Lat.  selinon,  parsley, 
from  Gk.  aiXivov,  selinon,  parsley)  {Apium  gra- 
veolens),  A  biennial  plant  of  the  natural  order 
Umbel  lifers,  a  native  of  Europe,  now  widely 
cultivated  for  its  leafstalks,  which  arc  blanched 
and  eaten  raw  with  salt.  One  form,  celeriac,  is 
extensively  grown  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
for  its  turnip-like  root.  The  whole  plant  has  an 
aromatic  flavor. 

The  celery  industry  has  had  a  rapid  develop- 
ment in  the  United  States  during  recent  years, 
owing  largely  to  improved  methods  of  culture. 
The  method  now  in  general  use  is  to  sow  the  seed 
in  a  hotbed,  or  for  the  late  crop,  in  the  open, 
transplant  once  or  twice,  and  set  in  the  field 
in  level  rows  three  or  four  feet  apai*t  and  six 
inches  distant  in  the  row.  The  stalks  are 
blanched  by  heaping  earth  against  the  plants, 
setting  up  boards  about  a  foot  wide  against 
the  row  on  either  side,  or  by  wrapping  the  plants 
with  paper  or  other  material.  In  the  so-called 
*new  celery  culture'  the  rows  are  only  6  to  12 
inches  apart.  The  plants  thus  thickly  grown  are 
self-blanched  and  only  the  outside  rows  need  pro- 
tection from  the  light.  Olery  intended  for 
summer  or  fall  use  is  blanched  when  the  plants 
are  well  grown;  that  grown  for  winter  use  is 
taken  up  when  cold  weather  comes  on  and  set 
in  pits  or  a  cool  cellar,  the  roots  being  packed 
in  moist  earth  so  that  the  plants  may  continue 
a  slow  growth  while  blanching.  Celery  is  gen- 
erally grown  on  a  moist,  rich,  peaty  soil,  well 
drained  and  heavily  fertilized;  but  good  crops 
have  been  grown  on  fertile  clayey  and  sandy  up- 
lands. The  crop  requires  an  abundance  of 
moisture  and  fertilizer.  Celeriac^  or  the  root 
form  of  celery,  is  handled  about  like  celery,  ex- 
cept that  it  does  not  require  blanching.  It  is 
little  grown  in  America  except  where  there  is  a 
German  settlement.  It  is  cooked  and  eaten  with 
sauce,  used  in  salads,  and  pickled.  For  illustra- 
tion, see  Plate  of  Salad  Plants. 

Some  sixty  varieties  of  celery  are  cultivated 
in  the  United  States.  Some  are  dwarf  varieties, 
scarce  a  foot  high,  while  others  grow  nearly  three 
feet  high.  The  leaves  may  be  green,  white,  or 
yellow.  Paris  Golden  or  (Jolden  Self-Blanching, 
While  Plume,  Giant  Pascal,  and  Boston  Market 
are  among  the  varieties  that  are  most  extensively 
grown. 

CiXERY  Diseases.  Celery  is  subject  to  a  num- 
ber of  destructive  parasitic  diseases.  The  rust 
or  sun-scald,  due  to  Cercospora  apii,  is  recog- 
nized by  the  gray  or  yellow  spots  upon  the  leaves. 
The  spots  enlarge,  run  together,  and  finally  de- 
stroy the  leaf.  Tlie  disease  is  more  prevalent 
in  dry  situations  than  in  moist  ones,  and  where 
celery  is  grown  in  very  dry  soils  it  should  be 
given  some  shade  to  prevent  this  disease.  A 
leaf -blight,  caused  by  Septoria  petroaelina  apii, 
attacks  all  parts  of  the  plant  above  the  ground, 
.causing  watery  spots  on  stems  and  leaves.  Black 
dots  soon  appear  in  these  areas  and  the  spores 
are  widely  scattered.  Attention  should  be  given 
to  plants  when  setting  them  out  that  no  diseased 
ones  are  used.  If  the  plants  are  sound  when 
planted,  any  good  fungicide  (q.v.)  will  prevent 
the  spread  of  either  of  the  above  diseases.     A 
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bacterial  disease  is  said  to  attack  some  varieties, 
causing  their  stalks  to  become  watery  and  worth- 
less. It  also  spreads  in  market,  quickly  causing 
the  hearts  to  melt  away  into  a  slimy,  worthless 
mass.  In  the  market,  celery  should  be  kept  very 
dry  or  else  completely  submerged  in  water  to 
prevent  this  loss. 

Consult:  Duggar  and  Bailey,  "Notes  Upon  Cel- 
ery," in  Cornell  University  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  Bulletin  1S2  (Ithaca,  1897)  ;  Mas- 
sey,  "Growing  Celery  in  the  South,"  in  North 
Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  BuU 
letin  83   (Raleigh,  1892). 

CELESTIAL  CITY.  In  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  the  goal  of  the  pilgrim's  journey, 
which  was  reached  by  passing  through  the  River 
of  Death. 

CELESTIAL  EMPIBE,  The.  An  appella- 
tion for  China,  suggested  by  the  title  Tien  Chao' 
(Heavenly  Dynasty),  which  the  Chinese  give  to 
their  country;  whence,  also,  the  term  Celestials, 
often  popularly  applied  to  the  population.  See 
China. 

CELESTTMTA,  th&l6s«-t«^n&.  A  Spanish  prose 
drama  in  twenty-one  acts,  originally  entitled 
The  Tragi-Camedy  of  Calisto  and  Melibcea,  prob- 
ably begun  by  Rodrigo  Cota,  of  Toledo,  about 
the  middle  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  It  was 
finished  by  Fernando  de  Rojas,  and  appeared 
about  1480.  Consult  Ticknor,  Spanish  Litera- 
ture (Boston,  1863). 

CEI/ESTINE  (Lat.  cwlestis,  of  the  sky,  then 
blue,  from  caslum,  sky).  A  strontium  sulphate 
that  crystallizes  in  the  orthorhombic  system. 
It  is  of  a  white  color,  though  usually  with  a 
faint  blue  tinge  (from  which  it  derives  its 
iiame)  and  rarely  reddish.  The  finest  crystals 
are  thos^e  from  Girgenti  in  Sicily,  where  it  is 
found  with  sulphur  and  gypsum,  and  from  the 
Put-in-Bay  Islands  in  Lake  Erie.  It  has  con- 
siderable commercial  value  as  a  source  of  stron- 
tium, many  of  whose  salts  are  used  for  produc- 
ing a  red  light  in  fireworks.  Barytocelestite  is  a 
variety  containing  barium,  and  calciocelestite  is 
a  variety  containing  calcium. 

CELE8TINE.  The  name  of  five  popes.  (1) 
Celestine  I.,  Pope  422-32,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  near  relative  of  the  Emperor  Valentinian. 
Tradition  attributes  to  him  the  addition  to  the 
Angelical  Salutation:  Sancta  Maria,  Mater  Dei, 
ora  pro  nobis.  He  sent  Palladius  to  Ireland  as  the 
first  bishop  of  that  country.  (2)  Celestine  II. 
(Guido  di  Castello),  Pope  1143-44.  He  gave  ab- 
solution to  Louis  VII.  of  France,  on  the  King's 
humble  subjection,  and  removed  the  Papal  in- 
terdict from  that  country.  (3)  Celestine  III. 
(Giacinto  Bobone  Orsini),  Pope  1191-98.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  been  85  years  old  when 
chosen.  He  crowned  the  Emperor  Henry  VT. 
of  Germany,  and  subsequently  excommunicated 
him  for  keeping  Richard  I.  of  England  in  prison. 
In  1192  he  con  firmed,  the  statutes  of  the  Teu- 
tonic Order  of  Knights.  (4)  Celestine  IV. 
(Goff'redo  Castiglione  of  Milan).  A  nephew  of 
TJrban  III.  He  was  elected  Pope  by  only  seven 
cardinals,  October  26,  1241,  and  died  November 
10  of  the  same  year.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
history  of  Scotland,  in  which  country  he  was 
once  a  monk.  (6)  Celestine  V.  (Pietro  di 
Morone),  Pope  in  1294.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
peasant  of  Naples,  became  a  Benedictine  monk, 


and  lived  many  years  in  caves,  after  the  man- 
ner of  John  the  Baptist.  Terrible  stories  are 
told  of  the  severity  of  his  penitential  discipline. 
During  his  hermit  life  he  founded  the  order 
that  l^rs  his  name.  (See  Celestinbs.)  After 
the  death  of  Nicholas  IV.  he  was  elected  Pope, 
but  refused  to  accept  until  persuaded  by  a 
deputation  of  cardinals,  reinforced  by  the  ELings 
of  Naples  and  Hungary.  He  was  chosen  July  7, 
1294,  and  was  crowned  August  29.  He  issued 
two  decrees,  one  confirming  that  of  Gregory  X. 
ordering  the  shutting  up  of  the  cardinals  when 
in  conclave,  and  one  declaring  the  right  of  any 
Pope  to  abdicate  at  pleasure  —  a  right  which, 
after  ruling  five  months  and  eight  days,  he  exer- 
cised himself,  December  13,  1294.  In  his  docu- 
ment of  renunciation  he  assigned  as  the  moving 
causes  "the  desire  for  humility,  for  a  purer  life, 
for  a  stainless  conscience;  the  deficiencies  of  his 
own  physical  strength;  his  ignorance;  the  per- 
verseness  of  the  people,  and  his  longing  for  the? 
tranquillity  of  his  former  life."  Having  divested 
himself  of  every  outward  symbol  of  dignity,  he 
returned  to  his  old  solitude;  but  he  was  notper- 
mitted  to  remain.  His  successor,  Boniface  VlII.» 
sent  for  him,  and,  fearing  a  schism  on  his  behalf, 
confined  him,  though  with  great  respect,  in  the 
castle  of  Fumone,  where  after  ten  months 
he  died,  May  19,  1296.  He  was  canonized  in 
1313.  Yet  Dante  did  not  hesitate  to  put  him 
in  hell,  though  at  the  entrance,  because  he  had 
abdicated:  "I  looked,  and  I  beheld  the  shade  of 
him  who  made  through  cowardice  the  great  re- 
fusal" {Inferno,  iii. ;  and  cf.  xxvii). 

CEZiElSTINES.  A  congregation  within  the 
Benedictine  Order,  founded  by  Pietro  di  Morone 
about  1254,  and  confirmed  by  Urban  IV.  in  1264 
and  1274.  They  were  known  at  first  as  Hermits 
of  Saint  Damian,  but  called  themselves  Celes- 
tines  when  their  founder  ascended  the  Papal 
chair  under  the  name  of  Celestine  V.  They  wear 
a  white  garment  with  black  hood  and  scapular, 
and  live  a  purely  contemplative  life.  In  the 
Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  centuries  the  order 
rapidly  spread  through  France,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many, but  subsequently  decayed.  The  German 
convents  were  mostly  destroyed  by  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  the  French  by  the  Revolution.  At  the 
present  day  the  order  is  almost  extinct. 

CEO^IA.  (1)  Mother  of  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity  in  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene.  (2)  laugh- 
ter of  the  usurper  Frederick,  and  devoted  cousin 
of  Rosalind,  in  Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It. 
(3)  The  heroine  of  TJie  Humorous  Lieutenant,, 
by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  who  receives  ad- 
dresses from  Antigonus,  and  Demetrius,  his*  son, 
and  finally  proves  to  be  Enanthe,  the  daughter 
of  Seleucis.  She  is  happily  married  to  Deme- 
trius. (4)  The  chaste  wife  of  Corvino  (q.v.)  in 
Jonson's  Volpone,  whom  her  fortune-seeking  hus- 
band sends  to  'the  Fox's'  embraces.  (5)  A  young 
girl  in  WhiteheacTs  School  for  Lovers, 

CEI/IBACY  (from  celibate,  Fr.  c^libat,  Lat. 
coclibatus,  celibacy,  from  ooelebs,  bachelor).  In 
ecclesiastical  history,  the  abstention  from  the 
married  state  by  the  clergj  and  those  who 
have  entered  upon  the  monastic  life.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  requires  celibacy  on  the  part 
of  its  clergy  as  a  part  of  its  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline. It  holds  that  this  practice  is  of  Apos- 
tolic origin,  basing  this  claim  upon  what  it  avers 
to    have    been    the    constant    tradition    of    the 
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Church,  and  upon  several  biblical  texts.  Cath- 
olic writers  make  a  careful  distinction  between 
the  principles  upon  which  the  law  of  celibacy  is 
founded  and  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  its  application.  These  principles  are:  (1) 
That  the  clergy  may  serve  God  with  more  free- 
dom and  with  undivided  heart,  and  (2)  that 
being  called  to  the  altar,  they  may  embrace  the 
holier  life  of  continence.  This  does  not  imply,  it 
is  declared,  that  matrimony  is  not  a  holy  state, 
but  simply  that  celibacy  is  a  state  of  greater 
perfection.  Matt.  xix.  12,  I.  Cor.  vii.  32-40,  and 
kev.  xiv.  4  are  cited  in  support  of  this  contention : 
while  the  reference  in  I.  Tim.  iv.  3  is  taken  as 
clearly  directed  against  Manichsean  reprobation 
of  marriage  in  general.  It  does  not  follow,  how- 
ever, that  the  Church  is  absolutelv  bound  to  im- 
pose a  law  of  celibacy  upon  its  clergy. 

In  Apostolic  times  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
legislation  in  regard  to  clerical  celibacy,  save  in 
the  one  instance  in  which  it  was  required  of  a 
bishop  that  he-  should  have  been  only  once 
married.  In  the  Second  Century  the  veneration 
for  the  virginal  life  had  become  widespread,  and 
a  continent  life  for  the  clergy  was  regarded 
as  proper  to  the  ecclesiastical  office,  at  least  in 
its  major  orders.  The  rule  for  clerics  not  to 
marry  after  ordination  seems  to  have  been  in 
force  from  very  early  times,  for  we  find  Paph- 
nutius,  an  Egyptian  bishop  at  the  Council  of 
Nicsa  (325),  while  renisting  the  imposition  of  a 
law  of  continence  upon  all  clerics,  declaring  the 
ancient  traditional  law  forbidding  clerics  to  mar- 
ry after  ordination  to  be  sufficient.  That  this 
was  the  recognized  practice  of  the  early  Church 
seems  well  established.  The  Apostolic  Constitu- 
tions forbid  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  to 
marry,  and  the  twenty-seventh  Apostolic  canon 
contains  the  same  prohibition.  The  Council  of 
Neo-CsBsarea  (between  314  and  325)  decreed  that 
a  priest  who  married  after  ordination  should  be 
degraded  to  the  lay  state.  A  deacon  could  marry 
only  if  he  had  stipulated  for  such  liberty  at  the 
time  of  his  ordination,  as  provided  for  by  the 
Council  of  Ancyra  in  314.  The  Council  of  Elvira 
(305)  legislated  against  the  marriage  of  all  those 
who  served  the  altar  in  any  way,  requiring  of 
bishops,  priests,  and  minor  clerics  a  life  of  con- 
tinence, even  if  they  had  been  already  married. 
It  was  the  application  of  this  law  throughout  the 
entire  Church  against  which  Paphnutius  pro- 
tested at  the  Council  of  Nicsea.  Nevertheless,  it 
soon  afterwards  prevailed  in  the  West.  We  find 
it  so  declared  in  a  letter  of  Pope  Siricius  (384), 
addressed  to  Himerius,  Bishop  of  Tarragona.  The 
Third  Synod  of  Carthage  (397)  embodied  it  in 
its  canons.  Pope  Innocent  I.  laid  it  down  in  his 
letter  to  Exuperius,  Bishop  of  Toulouse,  who  had 
consulted  him  in  regard  to  it.  Saint  Jerome 
(against  Jovinian)  declares  that  a  priest  who 
has  "always  to  offer  sacrifice  for  the  people  must 
pray,  and*  therefore  always  abstain  from  mar- 
riage." Leo,  and  Gregory  the  Great,  and  the 
Eighth  Council  of  Toledo  renewed  the  prohibi- 
tions against  the  marriage  of  subdeacons. 

The  strict  enforcement  of  the  law  of  celibacy 
in  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  VII.  has  occa- 
sioned much  dispute.  Protestant  writers  gener- 
ally, such  as  Mosheim.  Potter,  and  Ranke,  con- 
demn the  action  of  Gregory  as  an  innovation 
upon  ancient  discipline.  Catholic  writers  defend 
this  pontiff,  and  hold  that  Gregory*s  lecislation 
was  but  the  application  of  the  ancient  discipline 
with  renewed  vigor.    There  is  no  doubt  that  in 


Gregory's  time  concubinage  was  largely  prev- 
alent. His  immediate  predecessors,  Leo  IX., 
Nicholas  II.,  and  Alexander  II.,  issued  stringent 
decrees  against  it.  But  it  was  Gregory  who  most 
vigorously  and  successfully  enforced  this  legis- 
lation. Priests  living  in  concubinage  were  for- 
bidden to  say  mass  or  even  to  serve  at  the  altar ; 
the  faithful  were  warned  not  to  hear  their  mass, 
and  deposition  was  to  be  the  punishment  of 
priests  who  refused  to  obey.  A  series  of  synods 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Twelfth  Century  de- 
clared the  marriage  of  persons  in  holy  orders  to 
be  not  only  unlawful,  but  invalid.  It  was  now 
laid  down  that  if  persons  in  minor  orders  married 
they  forfeited  the  privileges  of  the  clerical  state. 
However,  Boniface  VIII.  (1300)  permitted  them 
to  act  as  clerics,  if  they  had  been  married  only 
once  and  then  to  a  virgin,  had  episcopal  permis- 
sion, and  wore  the  habit  of  clerics.  The  Council 
of  Trent  renewed  this  law  and  again  decreed  the 
marriage  of  clerks  in  holy  orders  null  and  void. 
In  the  Western  Church  at  the  present  time  holy 
orders  can  be  conferred  on  a  married  man  only 
on  the  condition  that  his  wife  voluntarily  and 
fully  consents  to  a  separation,  and  herself  makes 
a  vow  of  chastity. 

The  law  of  celibacy  has  never  been  so  strin- 
gently applied  in  the  East  as  in  the  West.  Soc- 
rates (450)  states  that  the  same  law  of  celibacy 
which  prevailed  among  the  Latins  also  obtained 
in  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Achaia.  In  620  the 
Trullan  Synod  enacted  a  decree  which  required 
married  bishops  to  separate  from  their  wives  and 
forbade  all  clerics  to  marry  after  entering  upon 
the  subdiaconate.  In  the  Ninth  Century  a  law 
of  Leo  the  Wise  permitted  subdeacons,  deacons, 
and  priests  who  had  married  after  receiving  or- 
ders to  remain  in  the  ranks  of  the  clergy,  but 
not  to  exercise  any  functicms  pertaining  to  their 
ofiice  save  in  matters  of  administration.  The 
Russian  Church  has  modified  the  ancient  Greek 
canons  prohibiting  priests  and  deacons  from 
marrying  after  ordination.  Up  to  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Great  a  priestly  widower  was  obliged 
to  enter  a  monastery,  but  this  monarch  allowed  a 
second  marriage,  and  permitted  the  man  to  be 
employed  in  a  seminary  or  episcopal  chancery. 
Among  the  United  Greeks,  Ruthenians,  Maronites, 
and  such  other  followers  of  the  Oriental  rites,  in 
communion  with  Rome,  the  following  is  the  dis- 
cipline :  ( 1 )  A  bishop  cannot,  after  his  consecra- 
tion, either  marry  again  or  cohabit  with  the  wife 
married  before  ordination.  If  he  has  a  wife  liv- 
ing she  must  retire  to  a  distant  nunnery,  and 
there  be  supported  by  her  late  husband.  (2) 
Priests  and  deacons  may,  in  accordance  with  the 
Trullan  canon,  keep  the  wives  taken  before  their 
ordination,  but  they  must  abstain  from  marital 
intercourse  for  some  time  before  officiating  at  the 
altar.  Pope  Clement  VIII.  (1592-1605)  ordered 
this  abstinence  to  be  if  possible  for  seven,  or  at 
least  for  three  days.  (3)  Priests  and  deacons 
cannot  marry  after  ordination.  Such  was  the 
decree  of  Benedict  XIV.  issued  May  6,  1742.  Any 
such  attempt  at  marriage  was  pronounced  null 
and  void.  But  in  the  case  of  converts  from 
schism  who  were  already  in  holy  orders,  the 
same  pontiff  decreed  that  the  Holy  See  might 
permit  the  retention  of  a  wife  taken  after 
ordination. 

Celibacy  has  no  doctrinal  bearing  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  and  is  regarded  as  purely 
a    disciplinary    law,    though    as    of    prime    im- 
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portance  ift  maintaining  the  character  and  dig- 
nity of  the  priesthood.  Often  a  dispensation 
(q.v.)  from  the  obligation  of  celibacy  has  been 
accorded  to  ecclesiastics  under  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, which  seemed  to  warrant  a  depar- 
ture from  the  general  law.  These  circumstances 
were  very  often  connected  with  the  necessity  of 
providing  heirs  for  noble  families  which  were  in 
danger  of  becoming  extinct.  Among  others, 
the  following  may  be  mentioned:  In  1040,  Ben- 
edict IX.  dispensed  Casimir,  a  monk  of  Cluny, 
for  the  sake  of  the  Polish  succession.  Constance, 
daughter  of  King  Roger  of  Sicily,  was  dispensed 
from  her  vows  as  a  nun  by  Celestine  III.  in  1191, 
in  order  to  marry  the  Emneror  Henry  VI.  In 
1648  Innocent  X.  dispensed  a  Jesuit  father,  John 
Casimir,  who  had  been  elected  King  of  Poland, 
from  the  obligation  of  celibacy  in  order  again  to 
preserve  the  succession.  In  modern  days  the  only 
instance  of  a  validation  of  priestly  marriages  is 
that  by  Pius  VII.  in  the  case  of  the  French  Con- 
atituiionnels  (the  priests  who  had  accepted  the 
civil  constitution  of  the  clergy  and  for  a  time 
had  been  practically  separated  from  Rome),  re- 
ceiving back  into  regularity,  on  their  submis- 
sion, those  who  had  married  during  the  Revolu- 
tion. Dispensations  are  quite  numerous  in 
cases  of  persons  belonging  to  the  military  relig- 
ious orders. 

The.  rule  has  been,  especially  since  the  Refor- 
mation, consistently  rejected  by  those  who  sep- 
arated themselves  from  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munion. Luther  set  the  example  to  his  followers 
by  marrying  a  former  nun;  and  both  the  mar- 
riage of  ministers  and  the  abolition  of  monastic 
vows  became  a  common  feature  of  those  bodies 
which  threw  oflf  their  allegiance  to  Rome,  i  he 
Church  of  England  in  its  articles  of  religion  laid 
down  the  proposition  that  "Bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons  are  not  commanded  by  God's  law,  either 
to  vow  the  estate  of  »inp\o  life,  or  to  abstain  from 
marriage;  therefore  it  is  lawful  for  them,  as  for 
all  other  Christian  men,  to  marry  at  their  own 
discretion,  as  they  shall  jud^e  the  same  to  serve 
better  to  godliness."  Consult:  Zaccaria.  Flioria 
polemica  del  relihato  sacro  (Rome,  1774)  ; 
Sohmitt.  Der  Priestercolibat  (Mtinster,  1870)  ; 
Lea,  Historical  flketch  of  Sacerdotal  Celibacy 
(Philadelphia,  1886). 

CilLmiJNE,  s&l^'mAn'.  The  principal  char- 
acter in  Moli^re's  comedy  Le  misanthrope.  She 
is  a  vain,  worldly  coquette  who  has  been  careful 
to  rid  herself  of  all  womanly  emotion  or  senti- 
ment. She  is  looked  upon,  in  the  play,  as  the 
fiancC^  of  Alceste,  the  *misanthroj>e,'  but  re- 
ceives addresses  from  Acaste  and  Clitandre,  ig- 
nores her  lover's  protestations,  refuses  to  go  to 
the  country  and  live  simply  and  naturally,  and  is 
finally  released  by  him  in  disgust.  She  is  the 
traditional  stage  coquette,  and  probably  suggest- 
ed Millimant  in  Congreve's  Way  of  the  World, 
who  is  the  stock  artificial  society  woman  in 
classic  English  drama. 

CELI^A.  A  village  and  the  coimty-seat  of 
Mercer  County,  Ohio,  95  •  miles  southwest  of 
Toledo,  on  the  Grand  I\e«ervoir  and  on  the  Lake 
Erie  and  Western,  the  Cincinnati  Northern,  and 
other  railroads  (Map:  Ohio,  A  4).  It  has  some 
manufacturing  interests.  Population,  in  1890, 
2702;  in  1900,  2815. 

CELL  (Fr.ce7te,Lat.  cella,  Gk.icaP.m,  A;a«a,Skt. 


idUit  hut,  connected  with  Lat.  celare^  to  hide.  Ski. 
saranay  refuge).  The  general  meaning,  with  the 
Romans  as  with  us,  was  that  of  a  storeroom  or 
small  apartment  where  objects  of  any  kind  were 
stowed  away,  though  it  does  not  denote  a  sub- 
terranean storeroom,  like  the  English  cellar. 
CeUa  was  also  used  to  denote  the  inner  room  of 
an  ancient  temple  (like  the  Greek  va^),  where 
the  image  of  the  god  was  placed.  In  modem 
architecture,  the  term  vaulting  cell  signifies  the 
hollow  space  between  the  principal  ribs  of  a 
vaulted  roof. 

CELL.  In  early  Christian  usage,  (I)  a 
chapel  erected  over  a  tomb;  or  (2)  a  monastic 
dwelling  either  of  a  single  monk  or  of  a  com- 
munity subordinate  to  an  abbey,  ard  compelled 
to  pay  tithes  to  it.  Its  occupants  were  obliged 
to  present  themselves  at  the  abbey  at  stated 
times. 

CELL  (in  animals).  The  morphological  and 
physiological  visible  unit  of  the  body  of  organ- 
isms. It  is  essentially  the  same  in  plants  and 
animals,  and  is  usually  of  microscopic  size.  The 
yolk,  or  yellow,  of  a  hen's  egg  is,  however,  one 
cell.  The  name  cell  is  something  of  a  mis* 
nomer,  for  it  implies  a  wall-inclosed  chamber. 
But  though  many  cells,  especially  among  plants, 
are  provided  with  thick  walls,  these  may  be  en- 
tirely absent,  and,  when  present,  are  usually,  in 
animals  at  least,  exceedingly  delicate.  Conse- 
quently, we  regard  the  cell-wall  as  of  less  im- 
portance than  the  cell-contents,  which  constitute 
the  more  active  parts.  The  cell-content  is  known 
as  protoplasm.  The  protoplasm  consists  of  two 
main  parts — a  centrally  placed,  usually  more 
or  less  spherical  or  ellipsoidal  body  called  the 
nucleus,  and  the  rest  of  the  protoplasm,  called 
cytoplasm.  Nucleus  and  cytoplasm  are  each  de- 
pendent on  the  other,  and  both  are  necessary  to 
cell  life.  The  nucleus  is  easily  distinguished 
by  the  circumstance  that  it  contains  much  sub- 
stance which  is  easily  stained  by  various  dyes. 
This  stainable  substance  is  known  as  chromatin. 
The  cytoplasm  usually  contains  relatively  large 
water-filled  spaces,  called  vacuoles,  and  small 
particles  of  food-substance  and  other  substances 
that  are  easily  *stainod' — i.e.  seize  upon  the 
coloring  matter  of  dyestulfs  when  placed  in 
them.  In  its  general  structure  protoplasm  con- 
sists typically  of  water  and  the  truly  vital  sub- 
stance called  plasma.  The  plasma  exists  in  a 
gieat  variety  of  forms.  Frequently  it  occurs  in 
films  surrounding  little  vesicles  of  water,  as 
the  films  of  foam  surround  air-spaces,  or  as  the 
wax  of  the  honeycomb  surrounds  the  honey. 
Sometimes  it  seems  to  extend  in  fine  threads 
through  the  water-spaces.  Still,  again,  the  water- 
ppaces  may  be  almost  entirely  absent.  The  liv- 
ing, 'active'  protoplasm  seenis  to  be  constantly 
in  motion,  as  can  be  judged  by  the  motion  of  the 
particles  which  flow  in  the  transparent  current. 
Besides  these  particles,  larger  masses,  such  as 
drops  of  oil,  pigment  bodies,  food-granules,  and 
excretory  bodies  may  be  seen  in  the  plasma  or 
lodged  in  the  water-spaces  between  the  plasma- 
walls. 

The  cell-wall,  or  cell -membrane,  is  produced  by 
the  cell  itself,  usually  by  a  transformation  of  its 
own  substance.  It  is  frequently,  at  leasts  to  be 
regarded  as  still  made  up  of  living  matter.  In 
many  cases,  when  .the  cell-wall  is  thick,  it  can  be 
seen  to  be  perforated  to  permit  of  the  passage  ol 
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films  of  protoplasm  by  which  the  adjacent  cells 
are  organically  connected.  In  plants  where  a 
great  weight  has  to  be  borne  and  great  rigidity 
given,  the  cell- wall  often  gains  a  great  thick- 
ness and  constitutes  the  wood  of  the  dead  plant. 

The  nucleus  is  essential  to  the  processes  of 
assimilation  and  growth,  and  probably  controls 
in  these  operations.  While  its  general  form  is 
subspherical,  it  may  become  greatly  elongated, 
lobed,  branched,  form  a  series  like  a  string  of 
beads,  or  appear  as  two  bodies  or  even  as  a  mass 
of  chromatin,  scattered  throughout  the  cell.  In 
the  chromatin  network  lie  the  chromatic  par- 
ticles and  certain  larger  bodies  called  nucleoli. 
There  may  be  many  nucleoli,  or  only  one  large 
one.  The  typical  nucleolus  is  regarded  as  an 
exffretion  product  which  is  eventually  cast  out 
of  the  nucleus.  The  plasm  films  separating  the 
nucleus  from  the  cytoplasm  are  usually  very 
evident,  and,  taken  together,  constitute  the  so- 
called  nuclear  membrane.  It  is  of  course  a  liv- 
ing membrane.  Outside  of  the  nuclear  mem- 
brane is  often  found  a  minute  particle,  the 
centrosome. 

Cell-Division. — ^The  method  by  which  the  mul- 
ticellular body  is  produced  from  the  unicellular 
egg  was  long  misunderstood.  It  was  thought 
that  cells  crystallized  out  of  a  homogeneous 
matrix,  or  that  new  cells  were  formed  inside  of 
the  preexisting  cells.  It  is  now  known  that 
there  is  one  process  of  cell-multiplication 
and  one  only — ^namely,  division  of  a  cell  into 
two  equal  parts.  This  division  involves  all 
parts  of  the  cell — cytoplasm,  nucleus,  and  cen- 
trosome. The  method  of  cell-division  varies  in 
dififerent  cases;  two  main  types  may,  however, 
be  distinguished  —  mitotic  division  or  'karyo- 
kinesis/  and  amitotic  division.  The  mitotic 
division  seems  to  be  the  more  usual  type,  so  it 
may  be  first  considered.  For  purposes  of  descrip- 
tion, four  series  of  stages  or  phases  may  be 
recognised:  (1)  The  prophases,  or  preparatory 
changes;  (2)  the  metaphase,  or  acme  of  the  di- 
vision process;  (3)  the  anaphases,  or  aggrega- 
tion of  nuclear  material  at  the  centres;  (4)  the 
telophases,  or  those  in  which  the  cytoplasm  di- 
vide and  the  two  new  nuclei  are  established. 

(1)  Prophases. — In  the  cytoplasm  the  cen- 
trosome becomes  double,  if  not  so  already,  and 
the  two  centres  move  apart.  A  set  of  radiations 
now  make  their  appearance  in  the  cytoplasm — 
the  asters — ^having  the  centrosomes  at  their  cen- 
tres. Between  the  centrosomes  the  asters  pass 
over  into  each  other,  making  a  spindle-shaped 
figure  composed  of  lines  —  the  karyokinetic 
spindle.  At  the  same  time  changes  are  occurring 
in  the  nucleus.  The  chromatin,  which  has  pre- 
viously consisted  of  scattered  particles,  becomes 
condensed  into  a  deeply  staining  thread,  which 
is  coiled  as  a  twisted  or  spiral  thread  within 
the  nuclear  membrane  (skein  or  spireme  stage). 
Eventually  this  thick  thread,  from  which  the 
mitotic  process  takes  its  name  (Gk.  filrog,  a 
thread),  breaks  into  a  number  of  deeply  stain- 
ing rods  (centrosomes).  The  number  of  centro- 
somes is  believed  to  be  constant  in  each  species 
throughout  the  whole  series  of  cell-divisions  in 
the  individual,  and  is  always  even.  In  the 
threadworm  (Ascaris)  there  are  2  or  4  chromo- 
somes; in  certain  liverworts,  8;  in  certain  in- 
sects, 12,  16,  20,  etc.;  in  the  frog  and  mouse,  24; 
in  the  crustacean  Artemia,  1^8;  in  man,  prob- 


ably 16.  The  nucleoli  are  either  east  out  into 
the  cytoplasm  or  are  gradually  dissolved  in 
place. 

{2) Metaphase, — In  this  phase  the  spindle  has 
come  to  lie  in  the  equator  of  the  nucleus,  and 
the  nuclear  membrane  has  disappeared.  Each 
chromosome  splits  lengthwise  in  equivalent  parts, 
one-half  of  each  going  toward  each  pole.  Con- 
sequently, each  of  the  daughter  nuclei  receives 
exactly  equivalent  portions  of  the  chromatic 
substance  of  the  mother  nucleus. 

(3)  Anaphases, — The  separated  parts  of  the 
chromosomes  move  to  the  two  poles  of  the  spin- 
dle, and  these  group  themselves  closely  together. 
For  a  time  the  spindle  fibres  still  persist  as  fine 
threads  connecting  the  chromosomes,  and  in  the 
middle  of  their  course  a  plate  of  fine  granules 
often  appears  lying  across  the  fibres.  The  asters 
fade  away  and  the  process  of  nuclear  division  is 
accomplished. 

(4)  Telophases. — ^The  whole  cell  now  divides^ 
the  division  plane  passing  through  the  plate  of 
granules,  which  plate  helps  form  the  new  cell- 
wall.  The  chromatophores  seem  to  absorb  water, 
swell  up,  press  against  each  other,  and  form 
spherical  nuclei.  Alongside  each  nucleus  is  found 
the  centrosome  of  the  new  cell.  What  are  the 
purpose  and  the  mechanism  of  mitosis?  The 
purpose  is  quite  certainly  the  exact  division  of 
the  chromatic  material.  Concerning  the  jnech- 
anism  there  is  still  much  difference  of  opinion. 
It  seems  probable  that  currents  in  the  plasma 
films  convey  the  chromosomes  from  each  other 
and  toward  the  opposite  poles.  The  division  of 
the  cytoplasmic  body  may  result  from  a  centrip- 
etal flowing  toward  the  centres  of  the  two  asters. 
But  we  are  ignorant  of  the  causes  which  deter- 
mine the  direction  of  flow. 

Amitotic  Division. — ^This  consists  of  a  ccm- 
striction  of  a  nucleus  without  any  formation  of 
chromosomes.  After  two  nuclei  are  formed  the 
cytoplasmic  body  may  divide.  The  significance 
of  amitosis  is  very  uncertain.  It  is  especially 
common  among  cells  that  are  about  to  perish; 
it  seems  to  be  induced  by  peculiar  conditions  of 
the  cytoplasm. 

The  History  of  the  Cell  Theory.— The  first  in- 
vestigations into  the  finer  structure  of  organisms 
were  made  by  Malpighi  and  by  Grew,  at  the  end 
of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  upon  plants.  They 
discovered  in  them  small,  fluid-filled  spaces  with 
firm  walls.  But  it  was  not  until  the  early  part 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century  that  the  general  no- 
tion that  the  whole  body  of  the  higher  organisms 
was  composed  of  a  mass  of  cells  was  gained.  This 
generalization  became  established  by  Schleid- 
en  and  by  Schwann  in  1838.  The  importance  of 
the  cell-contents  was  not  at  first  appreciated, 
but  when  they  were  found  in  constant  motion  in 
the  live  plant-cell  (Corti,  1772,  and  Treviranus, 
1807),  the  idea  that  they  were  the  essential  liv- 
ing substance  came  to  prevail.  The  name  of 
protoplasm  was  first  assigned  to  the  cell-con- 
tents by  Mohl  (1846).  Gradually,  as  cells  with- 
out walls  were  discovered,  the  idea  of  cell  took 
on  this  form — ^a  mass  of  protoplasm  possessing 
a  single  nucleus. 

The  chemical  composition  of  protoplasm  throws 
little  light  on  vital  action,  although  vital  action 
is  a  chemical  process.  The  reason  is  that  the 
form  of  the  molecules  rather  than  the  quantita- 
tive analysis  or  the  enumeration  of  the  elements 
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is  at  the  basis  of  life.  Carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  are  always  present,  and  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, potassium*  and  certain  other  alkalis  and 
metals  are  usually  found  in  small  quantities. 
The  dead  protoplasm  consists  chiefly  of  albumi- 
nous substances,  including  nuclein,  34  per  cent.; 
lecithin  and  fats,  14  per  cent.;  various  albu- 
minoids, 14  per  cent.;  and,  for  the  rest,  numer- 
ous other  substances. 

Cell  Actii>ity. — Cells,  apart  from  the  process 
of  division,  show  active  processes  in  their  proto- 
plasm, especially  by  their  capacity  for  move- 
ment and  response  to  stimulus.  Cell-movement 
takes  on  diverse  forms  according  to  circum- 
stances. In  naked,  free  cells,  like  the  Amoeba, 
the  most  evident  movements  are  the  throwing 
out  of  blunt,  finger-like  processes  ( pseudopodia ) . 
If  one  of  tliese  takes  the  lead  it  determines  the 
direction  of  locomotion  of  the  whole  cell,  for 
the  rest  of  the  body  flows  into  the  pseudopod. 
Often  the  pseudopodia  are  numerous  and  ex- 
tremely fine;  imder  these  circumstances  minute 
particles  may  be  seen  streaming  in  the  current 
of  the  protoplasm  which  moves  along  the  thread. 
In  the  case  of  cells  with  a  firm  wall,  the  proto- 
plasm often  streams  in  fine  threads  through  the 
fiuid-filled  cell-space,  or  in  other  cases  a  mar- 
velous rotatory  movement  is  seen.  The  causes  of 
protoplasmic  movement  are  not  altogether  clear. 
Recently,  however,  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  fact  that  other  foamy  masses — especially  a 
drop  of  oil  filled  with  vesicles  of  water — ^will  send 
out  pseudopodium-like  processes.  So  that  the  con- 
stant movement  of  the  protoplasm  may  be  the 
physiological  concomitant  of  its  unstable  struc- 
ture. Other  forms  of  cell-movement  are  the  lash- 
ing of  whips  (fiagella)  or  little  hairs  (cilia) 
covering  the  free  swimming  cell  (Protozoa  and 
Protophyta). 

Response  to  Stimulus. — Irritability  is  a  funda- 
mental property  of  protoplasm,  so  we  find  it 
present  in  unicellular  organisms  and  in  the 
tissue  cells.  Protoplasm  is  active  only  within 
certain    limits    of    temperature,    beyond    which 

Quiescence  —  heat  rigor  or  cold  rigor  —  occurs, 
^rotoplasm  (of  Myxomycetes)  will  flow  with 
reference  to  a  source  of  heat  —  toward  that  tem- 
perature to  which  it  is  most  'attuned.*  The  direc- 
tion of  light-rays  may  also  determine  the  direc- 
tion of  locomotion.  When  a  ray  of  white  light 
passes  obliquely  through  an  amoeba,  the  latter 
moves  from  the  source  of  light.  Also,  the  chloro- 
phyl  bodies  of  a  leaf  will  move  away  from  the 
surface  which  is  too  intensely  illuminated.  Like- 
wise the  electric  current,  gravity,  contact,  and 
chemical  agents  may  awaken  definite  responses 
in  cell-protoplasm. 

The  forms  assumed  by  cells  are  most  diverse. 
In  the  animaVs  body  they  are  united  to  form 
tissues,  and  the  cells  of  each  kind  of  tissue  have 
their  peculiar  form.  The  cells  of  the  skin  are 
flattened  or  cuboidal ;  those  lining  the  food-canal 
are  columnar;  muscles  are  composed  of  elongat- 
ed compoimd  cells  and  nerves  give  rise  to  proc- 
esses that  may  be  two  feet  or  more  in  length. 
These  kinds  of  cells  will  be  considered  under 
Histology. 

The  Oenn-Cell, — ^The  e^  and  the  spermato- 
zodn,  the  union  of  which  is  the  initial  act  in 
sexual  reproduction,  are  each  single  cells,  de- 
rived, like  the  other  cells  of  the  body,  by  the 
division  of  preexisting  cells.    The  two  kinds  of 


germ-cells  are,  however,  very  dififerent  in  ap- 
pearance and  function.  The  egg-cell  (ovum)  is 
of  great  size,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  stuffed 
full  of  food-material,  the  so-called  yolk.  The 
nucleus  is  large,  and  is  commonly  called  the 
gerrainative  vesicle,  and  in  its  open-meshed  films 
the  chromatic  material  is  lodged.  The  entire 
egg  is  often  inclosed  in  one  or  more  envelopes 
for  its  protection.  The  spermatozoon  is  of  ex- 
tremely small  size.  It  is  typically  a  thread- 
like cell,  enlarged  at  one  end  to  form  the  head. 
Behind  the  head  is  the  middle  piece,  followed  by 
the  lash  or  tail.  The  head  contains  the  nucleus, 
which  is  here  dense,  without  water,  but  consist- 
ing almost  wholly  of  chromatin.  The  middle' 
piece  seems  to  contain  the  centrosome.  The 
outer  envelope  of  head  and  middle  piece  amd 
the  whole  of  the  tail  are  cytoplasmic,  and  play 
only  an  incidental  part  in  the  fertilization  of 
the  cell.     See  Febtilization. 

Consult:  E.  B.  Wilson,  The  Cell  in  Da^Blofh 
ment  and  Inheritance  (2d  ed..  New  York,  1900)  ; 
O.  Hertwig,  Die  Zelle  und  die  Oeicehe  (Jena, 
I.,  1893;  II.,  1899;  Eng.  trans.,  New  York, 
1900).  • 

CELL  (in  plants).  In  its  most  fundamental 
characters  the  plant-cell  closely  resembles  the 
animal  cell.  Like  that,  it  possesses  a  nu- 
cleus and  cjrtoplasm,  and  may  or  may  not 
be  surrounded  by  a  cell-wall.  Nearly  all  cells 
are  microscopic  in  size,  a  fair  average  being 
about  0.004  to  0.002  inch  in  diameter.  Some 
cells,  however,  become  much  elongated,  bast. cells 
over  0.2  inch  in  length  having  been  reported, 
and  the  intemodal  cells  of  Chara  sometimes 
reaching  a  length  of  2  inches.  On  tlie  other 
hand,  the  cells  of  the  yeast-plant  are  only 
0.00032  inch  in  diameter,  and  tne  bacteria  are 
much  smaller.  When  cells  are  free,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  assume  the  spherical  form,  and  this 
is  the  most  usual  shape  in  one-celled  plants;  but 
where  the  cells  are  aggregated  into  tissues  vaii- 

m 


Gciiii :  /.  a  cell  showlnff  wall  (i7)»  cjtoplaBm  (/),  Tacnoies 
(f),  nucleus  (ft),  and  nucleolus  Iny  2,  cell  with  heavj  wUl 
(iFl,and  an  elongated  nucleus  (i)  wit^  two  nucleoli  (a):  J^ 
with  same  lettering ;  tf.  a  spindle  showtngcentrospheres^ 
spindle  fibres  (^),  and  chromosomes  (a). 

ous  modifications  are  met,  the  cells  becoming 
compressed,  elongated,  flattened,  star-shaped, 
etc.  In  all  except  a  few  of  the  lowest  plants, 
the  cell  has  a  wall  of  cellulose,  a  substance  de- 
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rived  from  the  protoplasm.  As  growth  pro- 
ceeds, the  original  wall  of  cellulose  may  become 
modified,  the  various  changes  being  called  ligni- 
fication,  suberization,  etc.  In  spores  the  outer 
portion  of  the  wall  usually  develops  spines,  fur- 
rows, and  various  sculpturings,  that  are  suffi- 
ciently constant  to  be  of  value  in  classification. 
The  internal  modifications  of  the  cell -wall  are 
no  less  numerous  and  striking.  Sometimes  there 
is  a  uniform  thickening,  but  more  commonly  the 
thickening  is  irregular  and  results  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  striations,  spirals,  rings,  reticula- 
tions, and  different  forms  of  pits. 

Contents.  The  most  important  contents  of 
the  cell  are  the  nucleus  and  the  cytoplasm,  but 
besides  these  various  other  things  may  be  pres- 
ent, such  as  plastids,  starch-grains,  crystals,  oil- 
drops,  sap,  etc.  Plastids  are  differentiated  por- 
tions of  the  ojrtoplasm,  and  it  has  been  believed 
by  many  that  they  are  permanent  organs  of  the 
cell,  passed  on  'from  one  cell  generation  to  an- 
other, and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  they 
divide  and  may  persist  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  life  history  of  a  plant;  but  whether 
they  are  present  in  the  initial  cell  of  the  plant 
or  not  is  a  serious  question,  and  if  not,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  they  may  be  formed  de  novo 
from  the  cytoplasm.  Colorless  plastids  are 
called  'leucoplasts,'  and  colored  ones  'chromato- 
phores.'  If  a  chromatophore  contains  chloro- 
phyll (the  green  pigment)  it  is  called  a  'chloro- 
plast,'  but  if  it  contains  any  other  coloring 
matter  it  is  a  'chromoplast.'  The  function  of  the 
leucoplast  is  to  produce  starch,  but  if  light  con- 
ditions are  favorable  the  leucoplast  may  be  con- 
verted into  a  chloroplast.  Chloroplasts  vary 
greatly  in  form,  in  size,  and  in  the  number  found 
in  a  single  cell.  In  the  higher  plants  they  are 
small  flattened  or  discoid  bodies,  and  many  are 
usually  found  in  a  single  cell.  However,  in 
Anthoceros  (a  liverwort)  and  Selaginella  (little 
club-mosses),  there  is  only  one  in  a  cell.  The 
greatest  variety  of  forms  is  found  among  the 
seaweeds  (Algs),  where  there  are  not  only  the 
small  discoid  forms,  but  also  flattened  plates, 
soiled  bands,  etc.  The  chloroplasts,  like  the  leu- 
coplasts,  produce  starch,  but  they  are  also  able 
to  manufacture  carbohydrates  in  the  presence 
of  li^ht  (photosynthesis,  o.v.).  Starch-grains 
vary  in  fonn  and  size.  While  the  size  may  vary 
greatly  with  age,  the  form  is  usually  character- 
istic of  a  given  plant.  The  starch  formed  by  the 
chloroplasts  is  in  the  form  of  very  small  gran- 
ules, which  do  not  become  large  grains,  but  dis- 
appear when  light  is  removed,  and  are  probably 
carried  to  other  portions  of  the  plant.  The 
ordinary  starch-grains  are  developed  in  the  pro- 
toplasm. Crystals  composed  of  calcium  oxalate 
are  widely  distributed.  In  form  they  are  pris- 
matic, cubical,  octohedral,  acicular,  etc.  Tnose 
which  are  needlelikc  in  form  are  called  'raphides.' 
Cystoliths  composed  of  calcium  caii>onate  are 
much  less  common. 

Cytoplasm  and  Nucleus.  These  are  the  liv- 
ing portions  of  the  cell.  So  far  as  known,  there 
is  no  difference  in  the  structure  of  the  cytoplasm 
of  animal  and  plant  cells.  The  nutritive  por- 
tion of  the  cytoplasm  has  been  termed  the 
'trophoplasm,'  and  the  thread-like  portions  which 
are  particularly  concerned  in  cell-division  and 
other  phenomena  of  motion  are  called  Hcinoplasm.' 
The  bounding  (nimiting*)  layer  of  the  cytoplasm 
k  called    the    llautschicht.'      While    cells    are 


young,  the  cytoplasm  fills  the  entire  space  be- 
tween the  nucleus  and  the  cell-wall,  but  as  the 
cells  increase  in  size  vacuoles  (apparently  empty 
spaces)  appear,  and  the  cytoplasm  merely  forms 
a  wall  layer  connected  with  the  nucleus  by  con- 
stantly shifting  strands. 

Nucleus.  The  nucleus  is  an  exceedingly  com- 
plex structure.  An  undoubted  nucleus  has  been 
demonstrated  in  all  groups  of  plants  except  in 
blue-green  Alg®  ( Cyanophyceae )  and  Bacteria. 
From  the  seed-plants  down  to  the  Algae  a  single 
nucleus  in  a  cell  is  the  rule,  but  there  arc  many 
exceptions.  The  absolute  size  of  nuclei  is  ex- 
ceedmgly  variable.  As  a  rule,  it  mav  be  said 
that  large  cells  have  large  nuclei.  The  nuclei 
of  reproductive  cells  are  generally  larger  than 
those  of  the  vegetative  cells  of  the  same  plant. 
The  nuclei  of  the  lilies,  orchids,  and  conifers  are 
usually  large,  while  those  of  mosses  and  dico- 
tyledons are  small.  For  example,  the  nucleus 
of  the  egg  of  the  common  Austrian  pine  {Pinus 
laricio)  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  being 
0.006  inch  in  diameter;  while*  the  nuclei  of 
some  of  the  fungi  are  scarcely  0.00008  inch  in 
diameter.  The  nuclei  of  the  lilies,  which  are 
seldom'  more  than  0.002  inch  in  diameter,  may 
be  regarded  as  unusually  large,  and  they  have 
been  studied  more  than  any  other  plant  nuclei. 

Form  op  Nucleus.  The  nucleus  in  young 
cells  is  usually  spherical,  but  as  cells  grow  older 
its  form  may  change  in  innumerfu>le  ways. 
When  cells  become  elongated,  as  in  the  develop- 
ment of  vascular  tissue,  the  nuclei  may  also 
elongate,  th^  length  becoming  a  hundred  times 
as  great  as  the  breadth.  In  the  mucilaginous 
sap  of  some  amaryllises  nuclei  have  been  ob- 
served in  which  the  length  had  become  more  than 
five  thousand  times  as  great  as  the  breadth.  In 
the  endosperm  of  Indian  com  the  nuclei  acquire 
remarkable  reticular  forms,  while  in  some  of 
the  stonecrops  {Sedum)  they  become  variously 
lobed.  In  some  pollen-grains  one  of  the  nuclei 
becomes  so  amceboid  in  form  that  it  is  easy 
to  believe  that  it  may  be  capable  of  amceboid 
movements;  and  in  one  of  the  slime-molds  such 
movements  have  actually  been  observed. 

Division  or  Nucleus.  It  is  accepted  that  a 
nucleus  never  arises  de  novo,  but  only  by  the 
division  of  a  preexisting  nucleus.  The  principal 
structures  concerned  in  division  are  the  chromo- 
somes, the  linin,  the  spindle  (achromatic  figure), 
and  the  centrosome.  The  last  structure,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  constantly  present  as  in  animals, 
and  manv  believe  that  it  docs  not  exist  at  all 
in  the  fern- plants  (pteridophytes)  and  seed- 
plants  (spermatophytes).  In  the  cells  which 
produce  pollen-grains  the  spindle  first  appears 
as  a  weft  of  fibres  surrounding  the  nucleus, 
which  become  grouped  into  cones  forming  a  mul- 
tipolar spindle,  that  gradually  becomes  bipolar. 
In  ordinary  vegetative  cells  the  spindle  is  bi- 
polar from  the  start,  making  its  appearance  as 
a  pair  of  dome-shaped  caps  at  opposite  poles  of 
the  nucleus.  The  chromatin  is  generally  re- 
garded as  the  most  important  part  of  the  nu- 
cleus, as  it  is  believed  to  be  the  morphological 
basis  of  heredity.  During  division  the  chromatin 
assumes  the  form  of  a  narrow  band  which  divides 
into  a  definite  number  of  more  or  less  elongated 
pieces,  the  chromosomes.  The  number  of  chromo- 
somes IS  constant  in  a  given  species,  and  the 
number  in  the  sexless  generation  (sporophyte) 
is  always  double  the  number  found  in  the  sexual 
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generation  (gametophyte).  The  reduction  in 
number  takes  place  during  the  formation  of 
spores.  When  the  nucleus  of  the  sperm  fuses 
with  that  of  the  egg,  the  double  number  is  re- 
stored. The  splitting  of  the  chromosomes  in  the 
vegetative  divisions,  and  perhaps  also  in  tho 
divisions  concerned  in  the  reduction  of  chromo- 
somes, is  longitudinal.  Some  of  the  fibres  of  the 
spindle  become  attached  to  the  chromosomes, 
half  the  number  being  drawn  to  one  pole  and  half 
to  the  other,  while  a  series  of  granules,  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  cell-wall,  appears  on  the  fibres 
which  stretch  between  the  young  nuclei.  The 
wall  becomes  completed  as  the  fibres  disappear. 
In  the  formation  of  the  endosperm  of  seeds,  and 
in  some  other  cases,  nuclear  division  may  take 
place  without  being  followed  by  the  formation 
of  a  cell-wall — a  phenomenon  called  free  nuclear 
division.    See  Fertilization;  Cttoloot. 

CEL^LA  (Lat.  cell) .  The  name  applied  to  the 
central  chamber  or  naoa  of  a  Greek  or  Greco- 
Roman  templ^  sometimes  limited  to  the  most 
sacred  inclosure,  containing  the  chief  object  of 
veneration,  and  sometimes  extended  to  include  the 
ante-chamber  or  pronao8  and  the  storehouse  for 
native  offerings  in  the  rear.    See  Temple. 

CELLAMABE,  thft'lyA-mA^rAf,  Antonio  del 
GiUDiCE,  Prince  of  (1657-1733).  A  Spanish  dip- 
lomat, bom  in  Naples.  He  was  trained  at  the 
Spanish  Court,  and  during  the  War  of  the  Span- 
ish Succession  was  an  active  partisan  of  Philip 
V.  In  1715  he  was  appointed  Ambassador  to 
France,  where  he  was  the  leading  figure  in  the 
conspiracy  to  effect  the  overthrow  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  and  obtain  the  French  regency  for 
Philip  V.  Consult  Martens,  Causes  c^Uhres  du 
droit  dcs  gens  (2d  ed.  Leipzig,  1861). 

CEL^LAJIEB  (Fr.  cellMer,  Lat.  ceUerarius, 
from  ceZZrtrt«m  cellar,  from  cella,  cell).  A  per- 
son under  the  Roman  emperors  who  supervised 
the  domestic  affairs  of  the  household  and  exam- 
ined accounts.  The  same  title  was  ^ven  in  later 
times  to  the  purveyors  for  monasteries  or  priests. 
As  an  officer  of  a  monastery  the  cellarer  regu- 
lated every  matter  affecting  provisions. 

CELLA^BIXXS,  Kelleb  Chbistoph  (1638- 
1707 ) .  A  German  scholar,  bom  in  Schmalkalden 
(^esse-Nassau).  He  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Jena  and  Giessen,  and  after  holding 
posts  as  instructor  or  rector  in  various  gym- 
nasia, was  appointed  professor  of  history  and 
eloquence  at  Halle  in  1693.  By  his  manuals  he 
promoted  the  knowledge  of  geography  and  his- 
tory, and  by  his  editions  of  Latin  authors  greatly 
encouraged  classical  studies  in  Germany.  Among 
his  publications  are  Orthographin  Latina  (new 
ed.  by  Harles,  2  vols.,  1768)  and  Notitia  Orhis 
Antiqui  (new  ed.  by  Schwarz,  2  vols.,  1773). 
Consult  Hail,  Oratio  de  Vita  et  Studiis  (Halle, 
1876). 

CELLE,  ts6M6.  A  town  in  the  Prussian  Prov- 
ince of  Hanover,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  navigable  Aller,  23  miles  northeast  of 
Hanover  (Map:  Prussia,  D  2).  It  consists  of 
the  old  town  and  of  a  number  of  suburbs  an- 
nexed to  it  during  the  second  half  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  Among  the  notable  buildings 
are  the  castle,  formerly  (1369-1705)  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Dukes  of  Celle;  a  number  of  old 
churches  with  monuments  of  royal  personages; 
and  the  Rathaus,  dating  from  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury.   The  chief  products  of  the  town  are  woolen 


yam,  printer's  ink,  soap,  tobacco,  etc.  It  has  a 
considerable  trade  in  lumber  and  salt.  Celle 
is  the  seat  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  province, 
and  has  a  library  of  60,000  volumes,  including 
a  number  of  manuscripts.  Population,  in  1890, 
18,901;  in  1900,  19,872. 

CELOJEB,  Alfred  (1844-91).  An  English 
musician,  bom  at  Hackney.  He  was  appointed 
organist  of  All  Saints',  Blackheath,  in  1862,  and 
of  Saint  Albans,  London,  in  1868.  From  1877 
to  1879  he  was  the  conductor  of  the  Opera 
Comique,  London.  His  works  include  some  popu- 
lar songs  and  part-songs,  compositions  for  piano- 
forte and  orchestra,  and  several  operettas  and 
operas,  including  The  Tovcer  of  London  (1875)  ; 
The  Sultan  of  Mocha^  (1876);  The  Spectre 
Knight  (1876)  ;  In  the  Sulks  (1880)  ;  and  The 
Mountebanks  (with  book  by  W.  S.  Gilbert;  pre- 
sented in  1892).  He  also  set  to  music  (1881) 
Longfellow's  Masque  of  Pandora  and  (1883) 
Gray's  Elegy. 

CELLINI,  ch6l-l€'n6,  Benvenuto  (1600-71). 
An  Italian  sculptor  and  goldsmith.  He  was  bom 
in  Florence.  In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
his  father,  Cellini  devoted  himself  to  music  until 
his  fifteenth  year,  but  his  desire  to  learn  design- 
ing prevailed,  and  he  became  a  pupil  of  the  sculp- 
tor Marconi.  As  the  result  of  a  duel  in  which  he 
was  concerned  he  was  forced  to  leave  Florence, 
and  after  wandering  from  town  to  town  finally 
went  to  Rome.  Here  he  attracted  the  attention 
of  Pope  Clement  VII.  by  his  beautiful  designs. 
Cellini  became  the  greatest  worker  in  precious 
metals  of  his  time.  From  his  autobiography  we 
learn  that  he  was  also  initiated  in  "the  mys- 
teries of  the  brass-foundry,  the  methods  of  ham- 
mering iron,  the  secrets  of  chiseling  steel  for 
medals,  and  casting  dies.  .  .  .  Enameling 
and  niello  formed  special  branches  of  his  craft; 
nor  could  architecture  be  neglected."  He  was  em- 
ployed to  fashion  silver  vases,  to  design  medals 
and  settings  for  jewels,  to  enamel  bookbindings, 
cast  portraits  in  bronze,  and  decorate  sword- 
blades — in  fact,  to  exercise  his  perfect  art  on 
court  trappings,  palace  decorations,  and  the  per- 
sonal adornment  of  those  who  figured  in  the 
splendid  society  that  existed  in  the  days  of  the 
French  and  Italian  Renaissance.  Cellini  was  in 
Rome  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Constable  de 
Bourbon,  and,  according  to  his  own  account,  it 
was  he  who  killed  both  the  Constable  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  Several  not  very  honorable  ad- 
ventures necessitated  frequent  changes  of  scene  at 
this  period  of  Cellini*s  life.  He  went  to  Flor- 
ence and  Mantua  and  then  returned  to  Rome, 
where  he  worked  under  Michelangelo.  At  Rome 
he  was  employed  by  many  distinguished  patrons 
of  art,  but  afterwards  was  allowed  to  return  to 
Florence,  whence  he  had  previously  fied  on  ac- 
count of  an  *affray.*  Compelled  to  leave  Flor- 
ence a  second  time  by  reason  of  another  'affray,* 
he  went  back  to  Rome  again.  There  his  life  was 
given  up  as  usual  to  brawling,  dueling  and  art- 
work, as  he  himself  narrates.  Francis  I.  invited 
him  subsequently  to  his  Court,  and  Cellini  stayed 
in  France  five  years,  the  recipient  of  a  pension 
and  title  from  the  King.  There  he  modeW  the 
bronze  relief  of  the  "Nymph  of  Fontainebleau'' 
(now  in  the  Louvre) ,  a  fine  specimen  of  his  work. 

Upon  his  return  from  France,  where  he  had 
alienated  himself  from  every  one  at  the  Court 
by  his  quarrels  and  eccentricities,  Cellini  went 
to  Florence,  and  found  a  friend  there  in  Cosimo 
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de*  Medici.  During  tliis  period  he  produced  the 
broiuse  statue  of  Perseus  with  the  head  of 
Medusa  (Loggia  dei  Lanzi,  Florence).  This 
statue,  which  is  colossal,  proves  that  Cellini  was 
essentially  a  worker  in  the  small.  Although  the 
figures  are  a  mar\'el  of  technical  excellence  and 
the  work  is  beautiful  in  conception,  the  statue 
18  lacking  in  simplicity  of  modeling  and  breadth 
of  treatment  and  is  overwrought  in  detail.  In 
the  Vienna  Art  Museum  is  a  salt-cellar  of  won- 
derful workmanship,  regarded  as  his  masterpiece 
in  goldsmith's  work.  It  is  of  embossed  gold  and 
enamel,  ornamented  with  figures  of  Neptune  and 
Cybele  in  high  relief.  It  was  in  such  examples 
of  decorative  work  that  Cellini  excelled.  That 
which  required  the  skill  of  a  perfect  crafts- 
man appealed  most  readily  to  his  imagination. 
Though  always  an  admirer  of  Michelangelo,  he 
had  not,  like  that  master,  an  intellectual  ideal, 
and  never  seemed  to  look  beyond  the  production 
of  mere  beauty  in  his  figure  work.  In  his  fifty- 
eighth  year  he  began  to  write  his  autobiography, 
and  during  this  time  he  shaved  his  unsanctimo- 
nious  head  and  retired  to  a  monastery.  But  two 
years  afterwards  he  returned  to  the  reckless, 
dissolute  life  he  had  led  in  his  youth.  He  died 
in  Florence,  February  25,  1671,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Church  of  Santa  Annunziata.  It  is  not 
the  existing  examples  of  Cellini's  art  alone  that 
make  his  name  memorable.  His  place  is  made 
definite  by  his  remarkable  personality  as  be- 
trayed in  his  autobiography,  which  has  been 
translated  by  Goethe  and  others.  He  lived  in  a 
time  when  the  passions  of  men  were  imcon- 
trolled,  and  Cellini  himself  embodied  them  all. 
His  acts  of  hatred,  theft,  murder,  and  sensuality 
are  all  set  forth  in  writing,  and  he  also  portrays 
in  strong  phraseology  the  scenes,  political,  social, 
and  ecclesiastical,  that  made  up  the  history  of 
his  contemporaries.  His  words  give  vivid  pic- 
tures of  that  period  of  the  Renaissance  as  well 
as  of  his  own  turbulent,  brilliant  career.  The 
best  Italian  edition  of  his  works  is  by  Guasti 
(Florence,  1891)  ;  English  translation,  The  Life 
of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  by  Symonds  (New  York, 
1888).  Consult  also  the  fine  biography  by  PI  on, 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  orf^vre,  nUdailleur,  sculpteur 
(Paris,  1882,  supplement.  1884). 
CELL  OF  PEAUCELLIEB,  p6's'.ly&^     See 

LlKKAOES. 

CELLXJLAB  TISSUE.  See  C^NinccnvE  Tis- 
0UE;  Histology. 

CBL'LXTLI^IS  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Lat.  cellula, 
dim.  of  cella,  cell),  or  Ethmtpuitis  (Neo-Lat, 
from  Gk.  v6fi6c,  Sthmos,  colander  +  v^,  hyphi, 
web).  A  diseased  condition  of  the  subcutaneous 
areolar  tissue  and  connective  tissue,  presenting 
oedema,  swelling,  hardness,  bogginess,  fiuctuation, 
suppuration,  and  sometimes  sloughing.  It  is 
usually  preceded  by  a  woimd,  such  as  the  bite  of 
an  animal,  or  an  infected  lesion  of  some  sort.  A 
dissection  wound  is  a  common  type.  The  pain 
is  severe,  and  there  are  generally  somewhat  grave 
constitutional  symptoms,  as  fever,  severe  head- 
ache, nausea,  prostration,  loss  of  appetite,  and 
general  wealaiess.  Salines,  iron,  and  sometimes 
stimulants  are  useful,  with  incisions  to  relieve 
tension  or  to  let  out  the  products  of  suppuration. 
See  Phixomasia. 

CBLLT7L0ID  (Lat.  cellula,  little  cell,  dim. 
of  ceUa,  cell).  A  substance  of  modem  invention 
widely  used  in  the  arts  as  a  substitute  for  ivory. 


india-rubber,  and  leather,  and  for  many  other  pur- 
poses. Celluloid  was  first  made  in  England  by  a 
Mr.  Parkes,  of  Birmingham,  in  1856,  and  was 
given  at  first  the  name  parkeaine.  Its  manu-* 
facture  was  developed  in  America  by  John  W. 
Hyatt,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1869,  who  is  said 
to  have  made  the  invention  independently.  (Cel- 
luloid is  obtained  by  mixing  gum  camphor  with 
pyroxlin  (guncotton  pulp)  in  the  proportion 
of  about  twQ  parts  of  pyroxylin  to  one  of  cam- 
phor. The  usual  process  is  to  dissolve  the  cam- 
phor in  the  least  possible  quantity  of  alcohol 
and  sprinkle  it  over  successive  layers  of  the  dry 
pyroxylin,  until  the  desired  thickness  is  reached. 
The  mass,  thus  treated,  sinks  into  transparent 
lumps  and  in  this  form  is  worked  for  an  hour 
between  cold  rollers,  and  then  between  rollers 
which  are  slightly  heated.  The  mass  is  next 
subjected  to  hydraulic  pressure  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  a  room  kept  at  a  temperature  of  70*  F. 
It  is  then  cut  into  sheets  of  the  desired  thickness 
and  allowed  to  dry  for  fourteen  days,  when  it  is 
ready  to  be  manufactured  into  articles.  It  is 
also  manufactured  in  the  form  of  a  liquid  coat- 
ing to  be  applied  to  other  materials,  such  as  cot- 
ton, linen,  or  paper,  or  for  use  in  other  ways. 
Any  color  can  be  given  to  celluloid  by  the  use 
of  coloring  matter  during  the  process  of  manu- 
facture. Some  of  the  advantages  of  celluloid, 
besides  its  cheapness  and  durability,  are  that  it 
takes  a  high  polish,  does  not  warp  or  discolor, 
and  is  impervious  to  moisture.  As  ordinarily 
manufactured,  it  is  highly  infiammable. 

CELLULOSE  (from  Lat.  cellula,  dim.  of 
cella,  cell).  The  chief  constitutent  of  the  cell- 
walls  of  all  vegetable  cells.  These  walls  consti- 
tute the  plant-skeleton  and  also  form  a  protective 
covering  for  the  sensitive,  living  protoplasm.  In 
certain  plants  the  reserve  food  is  stored  up  in 
the  form  of  cellulose.  The  relative  chemical 
composition  of  cellulose  is  shown  by  the  formula, 
C«H,oOb;  its  molecular  structure  is,  however,  ex- 
ceedingly complex,  probably  much  more  so  than 
that  of  starch,  to  which  it  is  chemically  allied. 
True  cellulose  is  not  found  in  animal  tissues, 
though  considerable  amounts  of  it  are  digested 
and  absorbed  by  man  and  especially  by  the  herbi- 
vora;  its  digestion  is  probably  efi'ected  by  a  spe- 
cific enzyme,  of  the  action  of  which,  however, 
nothing  is  at  present  positively  known.  The 
chief  value  of  its  digestion  by  the  animal  organ- 
ism has  been  assumed  to  consist  in  this,  that 
when  it  is  dissolved,  the  true  foodstuff  of  the 
cells  is  liberated  and  becomes  available.  Cellu- 
lose is  manufactured  on  a  large  scale  f rqm  wood, 
cotton,  linen  rags,  hemp,  flax,  and' similar  ma- 
terials of  vegetable  origin.  Being  insoluble  in  all 
ordinary  solvents,  it  may  be  readily  separated 
from  the  other  constituents,  which  are  soluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  dilute  alkali,  or  dilute 
acids.  It  is  often  further  purified  by  treatment 
with  a  cold  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  potassium 
chlorate  (Schulze's  reagent).  The  stability  of 
cellulose  is  so  great  that  considerable  quantities 
of  it  are  preserved  unaltered  through  the  process 
of  formation  of  coal,  in  which  its  presence  may 
be  demonstrated  by  means  of  suitable  reagents. 
It  is  soluble  in  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cupric 
oxide,  from  which  it  separates  out  in  a  pure  state 
on  addition  of  acid;  the  precipitate  is  washed 
with  alcohol,  and  the  cellulose  is  thus  obtained  in 
the  form  of  a  white  amorphous  powder. 

The  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  cellulose  de- 
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pends  largely  on  the  concentration  of  the  acid. 
Moderately  dilute  sulphuric  acid  transforms  it, 
in  the  cold,  into  'colloidal  cellulose/  which  is 
Boluble  in  water,  but  is  reprecipitated  on  addi- 
tion of  a  trace  of  acid  or  of  salt  solution.  If 
cellulose  is  dissolved  in  strong  sulphuric  acid 
and  the  solution  is  diluted  with  water,  a  gelat- 
inous mass  separates  out,  which  is  known  as 
amyloid.  In  the  presence  of  acid,  amyloid  is, 
like  starch,  colored  blue  by  a  solution  ot  iodine. 
This  transformation  may  be  employed  for  de- 
tecting the  presence  of  cellulose.  Vegetable 
parchment,  too,  is  made  from  cellulose  by  5ie  use 
of  sulphuric  acid ;  for  this  purpose  unsized  paper 
is  immersed  for  a  few  instants  into  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  and  then  immediately  washed 
with  water,  the  paper  thus  becomi3ig  more  dura- 
ble and  less  permeable  to  liquids.  Another  trans- 
formation of  cellulose,  effected  by  sulphuric  acid, 
may  be  mentioned  here :  if  cellulose  derived  from 
cotton  is  digested  for  some  time  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  then  diluted  with  water  and  sub- 
jected to  prolonged  boiling,  the  cellulose  is 
partly  converted  into  grape-sugar. 

With  strong  nitric  acid  cellulose  forms  ex- 
plosive nitrates  known  as  nitro-celluloses,  the 
composition  of  which  depends  on  the  strength  of 
the  acid  employed  and  the  duration  of  the  re- 
action. Collodion  is  a  solution  mainly  of  the 
tetra-nitrate  and  the  penta-nitrate  of  cellulose  in 
a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  Cfuncotton  is 
the  hexa-nitrate  of  cellulose,  obtained  by  the 
prolonged  action  of  a  mixture  of  concentrated 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids. 

If  distilled  in  retorts,  out  of  contact  with  air, 
cellulose  is  decomposed  with  formation  of  methyl 
alcohol,  formic  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  various 
hydrocarbons.  All  of  these  products  are  formed 
also  in  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood. 

Cellulose  is  employed,  in  one  or  the  other  form, 
for  a  variety  of  purposes  in  the  arts.  It  is 
largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  of 
explosives.  By  dissolving  the  nitrocelluloses  of 
collodion  in  melted  camphor  the  substance  known 
as  celluloid  is  obtained,  and  celluloid  is  now  ex- 
tensively employed  for  making  various  articles 
in  common  use.  Practical  use  is  now  also  made 
of  the  swelling  capacity  of  cellulose.  The  fact 
that  the  substance,  when  wet,  will  rapidly  fill  up 
a  hole  that  has  been  made  through  it,  has  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  employing  it  to  prevent  leak- 
age through  shot-holes.  Within  recent  years  the 
usefulness  of  cellulose  for  this  purpose  has  been 
repeatedly  demonstrated,  and  at  present  the 
substance  is  actually  employed  as  a  packing  for 
the  sides  of  war- vessels.  See  Cell;  Carbohy- 
drates. 

CELMAN,  sfil^m&n,  Migttel  Juarez.  See 
Juarez  Celman,  Miguel. 

CELSIUS,  s$FsI-1is  or  s^Fshl-tis,  Anders 
(1701-44).  A  Swedish  astronomer,  bom  in  Up- 
sala.  In  1730  he  became  professor  of  astronomy 
in  Upsala  University.  He  undertook  a  journey 
to  prominent  observatories  of  Europe  in  1732, 
and  in  1740  built  the  observatory  at  Upsala,  and 
was  appointed  its  director.  In  1737  he  took  part 
in  the  French  expedition  sent  to  measure  one 
degree  of  meridian  in  the  polar  regions.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  sea-level  off  the  northern  coast 
of  Sweden,  and  urged  the  introduction  of  the 
Gregorian  calendar,  to  supersede  the  Julian.  In 
his   monograph    On   the   Measurement   of   Heat 


(1742),  he  presented  the  first  idea  of  the  centi- 
grade, also  known  as  the  (Celsius,  thermometer. 
He  published,  among  other  scientific  treatises, 
De  Ohaervationibus  pro  Figura  Telluria  Deter- 
minanda  in  Oullia  Hahitis, 

CELSrCTS,  Olof  von  (1716-94).  A  Swedish 
historian.  He  was  bom  in  Upsala,  where  he 
became  professor  of  history  in  1747.  He  was 
appointed  Bishop  of  Lund  in  1777.  In  1742  he 
founded  the  first  literary  journal  in  Sweden. 
His  works  on  Gustavus  I.  and  Eric  XIV.  are 
characterized  by  careful  investigation  and  strict 
truthfulness.  He  died  while  engaged  upon  his 
celebrated  work,  8vea  rikee  kyrkohistoriat  which 
is  the  first  attempt  at  a  compilation  of  Swedish 
Church  history. 

CEL^US  (Gk.  KiTiaoc,  Kelsos).  A  Greek 
philosopher  of  the  Second  Century,  the  earliest 
literary  opponent  of  Christianity.  He  wrote,  in 
177  or  178,  an  attack  on  Christianity,  called 
A&yoc  *AX7f$^Ct  OT  A  True  Discourse.  This  work 
has  been  lost,  but  by  means  of  Origen's  reply, 
the  Contra  Celsum,  it  has  been  ingeniously  recon- 
structed by  Keim  {Celsus*  toahres  Wort  wieder- 
hergestellt,  IS7 3) .    See  Oriqen. 

CELSUS.  One  of  the  adventurers,  fancifully 
styled  by  Trebellius  Pollio  the  *Thirty  Tyrants,' 
who,  between  a.d.  260  and  267,  rose  to  usurp 
the  imperial  throne  of  Rome.  A  military  trib- 
une, resident  in  Africa,  he  was  proclaimed  Em- 
peror by  Vibius  Passienus;  proconsul  of  the 
province,  and  others;  but  on  the  seventh  day  of 
his  ill-starred  reign  he  was  murdered  in  Sicca. 

CELSUS,  AuLUS  Cornelius.  A  Latin  physi- 
cian and  writer,  who  fiourished  probably  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius.  He  was  called  the  Roman 
Hippocrates,  because  he  generally  followed  the 
great  *father  of  medicine,'  and  inti'oduced  the 
Hippocratic  system  among  the  Romans.  Celsus 
wrote  not  only  on  medicine,  but  also  on  rhetoric, 
history,  philosophy,  the  art  of  war,  and  agricul- 
ture. His  style  is  succinct  and  clear,  but  nill  of 
Graecisms.  Only  part  of  his  encyclopaedic  work 
survives,  the  De  Medicina,  which  is  divid^  into 
eight  books.  The  portions  relating  to  surgery 
are  exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable,  beipause 
Celsus  has  there  given  an  account  of  the  opiilions 
and  observations  of  the  Alexandrian  schoof  of 
medicine.  The  first  edition  of  the  De  Medu^ 
appeared  in  Florence  in  1478.  The  standwi 
edition  is  that  of  Daremberg  (Leipzig,  1859)* 
The  De  Medicina  has  been  translated  into  Ei^ 
lish  by  J.  Grieve  (3d  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1837).     ^ 

CELT.    An  implement  used  among  the  primv 
tive  peoples  of  every  part  of  the  world.     ThJ 
term  is  from  the  Welsh  cellt,  which  signifies  » 
flint,  or  fiintstone — a  typical  (orm  of  the  imple 
ment.      In    developed    form    it    is   a    chisel    oi 
grooveless  axe  of  any  hard  stone,  used  either 
with   or   without   a    haft,   in   the   former   case 
hafted  either  in  line  with  or  transverse  to  its 
length  and  edge.     In  its  nascent  form  it  is  an 
elongated  pebble   or  other  stone  of  convenient 
size,  used  in  the  hand  with  centripetal   (i.e.  in- 
ward  and    downward)    strokes.      Next    to    the 
hammerstone  it  is  the  most  primitive  implement 
used  by  man   (if  not  by  the  quieulrumana)  ;  in 
deed,   the   hammer   and   celt,   with   the   mullen 
pestle,  and  haftless  axe  a  little  higher  in  tU 
scale,  are  all   dilTerentiated  from  the  origin4 
protolith,  or  designless  pebble,  and  are  close/ 
akin  in  both  form  and  function.    At  first  shap-^ 
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only  by  wear,  the  celt  is  in  higher  culture  fash- 
ioned by  battering,  and  grinding,  then  by  chip- 
ping, and  finally  by  combinations  of  chipping, 
battering,  and  grinding  best  adapted  to  particu- 
lar materials.  Better  than  any  other  single  im- 
plement, the  celt  illustrates  the  transition  from 
protolitbic  culture  to  technolithic  culture  in 
early  human  development.    For  illustration,  see 

ABCHiBOLOOT,  AMERICAN. 

CEL'TIBE'BI  (Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Celtus, 
Celt  +  Iberus,  Iberian,  Gk.  Ktkrlfikptt,  KeUi- 
berea),  A  powerful  people  of  ancient  Spain, 
supposed  to  have  sprung  from  a  blending  of  the 
Iberians  or  Spanish  aborigines  with  Celtic  in- 
vaders from  Gaul.  The  Celtiberi  inhabited  a 
large  inland  district  of  the  peninsula,  corre- 
sponding to  the  southwest  half  of  Aragon  and 
the  norUiem  and  eastern  parts  of  Castile,  but  the 
name  Celtiberia  had  often  a  wider  signification, 
including  the  countiy  as  far  south  as  the  sources 
of  the  Guadalquivir.  The  Celtiberi  were  di- 
vided into  four  tribes,  and  were  unquestionably 
one  of  the  bravest  and  noblest  peoples  in  the 
peninsula.  Their  cavalry  and  infantry  were 
equally  excellent.  The  Romans  met  their  power- 
ful resistance  after  the  Second  Punic  War,  and 
they  were  finally  conquered  by  the  destruction 
of  Numantia,  one  of  their  chief  towns,  by  Scipio 
Africanus  in  b.c.  133.  They  later  joined  the 
revolt  of  Sertorius,  but  after  his  death  in  B.c. 
72,  they  became  quite  Romanized  in  customs,  lan- 
guage, and  dress. 

CELTIC  or  KELTIC  CHTJBCH  (Lat.  Cel- 
/trtM,  from  Celto!,  Gk.  KiXrai,  Keltai,  or  KfXro/, 
Keltoi;  originally  meaning  high,  and  probablv 
connected  with  Lith.  kHtuSy  high,  kdliuis^  hill, 
IjaL  celsus,  high,  Gk.  KoXuvic,  kolinos,  hill,  less 
plausibly  connected  with  Olr.  Ooidel,  Gael. 
Gaidheal,  Gael,  Gael).  The  earliest  Christian 
Church  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  is 
not  definitely  known  when  Christianity  was 
there  introduced.  Roman  tradition  puts  it  in 
the  Second  Century  as  the  result  of  a  request 
from  King  Lucius  of  Eleutherius,  Bishop  of 
Rome  from  177  to  193;  others  argue  for  the 
same  period,  only  they  connect  it  with  the  fierce 
persecution  at  Lyons,  which  drove  Christians 
across  the  English  Channel.  These  fugitives  car- 
ried with  them  the  Eastern  form  of  Christianity 
which  the  Lyons  Church  had.  In  the  Third  Cen- 
tury Christianity  existed  in  Britain;  and  in 
the  Fourth,  bishops  from  that  country  sign  con- 
ciliar  rolls.  In  the  Fifth  Century  the  British 
province  of  Britain  was  essentially  Christian.  In 
the  Sixth  Century  the  invading  Saxons  drove  the 
Celts  into  the  moimtains  of  Wales  and  there 
four  bishoprics  existed.  Augustine  was  sent 
to  England  by  Gregory  I.  in  696,  and  so  the 
Roman  form  of  Christianity,  which  in  some  de- 
tails differed  from  the  Celtic  form,  especially  as 
to  the  date  of  observing  Easter,  which  the  Celts 
in  common  with  the  Eastern  Church  observed 
on  the  14th  of  Nisan,  on  whatever  day  of  the 
week  it  came,  first  found  lodgment  on  British 
soiL  In  603  a  conference  was  held  by  Augustine 
with  some  Celtic  bishops,  but  his  haughty  bear- 
ing alienated  them.  Gradually,  however,  the 
Kammn  form  encroached  upon  the  Celtic,  and  in 
777  the  last  station  in  South  Wales  had  con- 
formed to  Rome.  Still  the  Celtic  Church  was 
not  extinct  farther  north,  but  it  was  declining; 
•and  in  1172  it  was  reformed  upon  the  model  of 
Rome. 


Christianity  was  introduced  into  Ireland  by 
Saint  Patrick,  sent  by  Pope  Celestine  about  476. 
Nearly  the  whole  island  was  converted  before 
his  death.  As  he  was  the  grandson  of  Christiana 
who  dwelt  on  the  Clyde,  Christianity  must  have 
penetrated  into  Scotland  in  the  Fourth  Century, 
or  even  earlier.  But  it  was  strengthened  by 
Irish  monks,  who,  coming  with  Saint  Columba 
about  663,  carried  on  missionary  operations  from 
lona  as  a  centre,  and  especially  in  Northumbria. 
In  664  the  Celtic  Church  in  Northumbria  con- 
formed to  the  Roman  model,  and  so  its  separate 
history  ended,  as  was  the  case  in  Scotland  in 
1153.  In  Ireland,  the  merging  of  the  Celtic  into 
the  Roman  rite  was  completed  in  the  same  year, 
and  henceforth  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
were  Christian  without  variant  rites  and  cere- 
monies.   See  CuLDEES. 

CELTIC  LANGUAGES.  A  group  of  lan- 
guages, both  ancient  and  modem,  belonging  to 
the  Indo-European  family,  and  now  comprising 
Welsh,  Breton  (Armoric)',  Irish,  Scottish  Gaelic, 
and  Manx.  The  connection  of  the  Celtic  lan- 
guages with  the  Indo-European  family  has 
been  recognized  since  the  time  of  Pictet  (1837) 
and  Bopp  (1838),  but  the  scientific  study  of 
them  dates  from  Johann  Caspar  Zeuss,  whose 
Orammatica  Celtica  (1863)  laid  the  foundations 
of  modem  Celtic  philology.  His  work  has  been 
continued  by  a  series  of  distinguished  scholars 
both  in  the  British  Isles  and  on  the  Continent, 
and  rapid  progress  has  been  made  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  subject.  But  Celtic  studies  are 
still  new,  and  it  will  be  long  before  the  Celtic 
languages  are  as  well  understood  or  the  litera- 
tures as  fully  analyzed  as  those  of  the  (]iermanio 
and  Romance  peoples.  Within  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean family  the  Celtic  group  stands  linguistical- 
ly, as  it  does  geographically,  in  closest  relation 
with  the  Italic  and  Germanic.  Certain  common 
characteristics  of  the  Celtic  and  Italic  (e.g.  the 
formation  of  the  passive  in  -r)  have  led  to 
the  assumption  of  a  common  Italo-Celtic  lan- 
guage. But  it  is  safer  to  account  for  them  by  a 
theory  of  interaction  and  mutual  influence.  The 
Celtic  languages  themselves  fall  into  two  main 
divisions — the  Continental  and  the  Insular.  Of 
the  Continental  Celtic,  or  Gaulish,  very  little 
is  known.  The  Gaulish  languages  died  out  early, 
and  no  literary  monuments  of  them  have  been 
preserved.  The  only  remains  are  inscriptions 
and  coins,  which  yield  little  besides  proper 
names.  More  material  of  the  same  sort  is 
found  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  historians.  The 
Insular  Celtic  consists  of  two  groups  of  lan- 
guages— the  British,  or  Brythonic  (comprising 
Welsh,  Breton,  and  Cornish),  and  the  Gaelic,  or 
(joidelic  (comprising  Irish,  Scottish  Gaelic,  and 
Manx).  Pictish  has  sometimes  been  reckoned 
with  the  CJeltic  languages,  but  present  opinion 
inclines  to  regard  it  as  not  Indo-European.  Of 
the  six  insular  Celtic  languages,  five  are  still 
living.  0)mish  died  out  toward  the  end  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  Welsh  and  Breton  are  each 
spoken  to-day  by  more  than  a  million  of  people; 
Irish  by  more  than  a  half  a  million ;  and  Scottish 
Gaelic  by  rather  fewer.  These  languages,  how- 
ever, do  not  constitute  the  sole  vernacular  of 
the  people,  most  of  whom  speak  also  either  Eng- 
lish or  French,  according  to  their  nationality. 
Manx  seems  likely  to  die  out  in  the  near  future, 
unless  it  is  rescued  by  the  earnest  agitation  now 
going  on  in  all  the  Celtic  countries  for  the  pres* 
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CTvation  of  their  national   tongues.     See  Neo- 
Ckltic  Movement. 

BiBLiOGBAPHY.  Lhuyd,  ArchcBologia  Britan- 
nica  (Oxford,  1703),  is  still  useful.  The  Oram- 
tiiatica  Celtica  appeared  in  a  second  edition, 
much  improved  by  the  work  of  Ebel  (Berlin, 
1871).  Important  general  articles  on  the  Celtic 
languages  were  contributed  by  Windisch  to  Ersch 
and  Gruber's  Encyklopddie,  part  ii.,  section 
XXXV.  (Leipzig,  1884),  and  to  GrSber's  Orundrisa 
der  romanischen  Philologie  (Strassburg,  1888, 
et  seq.).  Consult,  also,  Brugmann,  Verglei- 
chende  Orammatik  der  indogermanischen  Sprach' 
en  (2d  ed.,  Strassburg,  1897).  Important  arti- 
cles en  all  the  Celtic  languages  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Revue  celtique  (Paris,  1870,  et  seq.)  ;  the 
Zeitachrift  fur  vergleichende  Sprachforschung 
(Berlin,  1852-96)  ;  and  the  Zeitachrift  fur  ceU 
iiache  Philologie  (Halle,  1891,  et  seq.).  Ref- 
erences to  other  scattered  articles  are  given  in 
tnose  periodicals.  For  Gaulish,  consult  Holder, 
Altceltischer  Sprachachatz  (Leipzig,  1891);  for 
Irish  Windisch,  Surzgcfaaate  iriache  Orammatik 
(Leipzig,  1879),  a  second  edition  of  which  is  be- 
ing brought  up  to  date.  For  modem  Irish,  re- 
cent grammars  show  very  little  advance  over 
O'Donovan,  Grammar  of  the  Iriah  Language 
(Dublin,  1845).  A  new  grammar  by  the  Chsis- 
tian  Brothers,  Dublin,  is  lust  announced  (1902). 
For  Scottish  Gaelic:  Gillies,  The  Elementa  of 
Gaelic  Grammar  (London,  1896),  based  on  the 
elder  work  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Stewart.  Manx: 
Kelly,  A  Practical  Grammar  of  Manw,  Manx  So- 
ciety (Douglas,  1859;  London,  1870)  ;  Rhys,  The 
Outlinea  of  the  Phonology  of  Manw  Gaelic  (Doug- 
las, 1894).  Welsh:  Rowland^  A  Grammar  of  the 
yVelah  Language  (4th  ed.,  Wrexham,  1876); 
Anwyl,  Welah  Accidence  and  Welah  Syntax 
(London,  1897-1900),  which  are  more  scientific. 
Breton :  There  are  several  old  grammars  by  Ros- 
trenen  (Rennes,  1738)  ;  Le  Gonidec  (Paris, 
1807)  ;  Guill6me  (Vannes,  1836)  ;  and  Hingant 
(Trftguier,  1868).  Emault  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  Petite  grammaire  hretonne  (Saint- 
Brieuc,  1897).  See  Gaelic;  Irish;  Manx; 
Welsh.  

CELTIC  LITEBATTTBE.  See  Bbeton 
Literatube;  Celtic  Lanouaoe;  Cornish  Lan- 
CiUAOE  AND  Literature;  Irish  (Gaelic)  Liter- 
ature; Manx  Literature;  Scottish  (Gaelic) 
Literature  ;  Welsh  Language  and  Literature. 

CELTIC  MUSIC.  Welsh  and  Irish  music 
are  inseparably  connected,  for  although  each 
coimtry  developed  its  music  in  accordance  with 
its  own  traditions  and  local  forms,  the  bard 
was  the  dominant  influence  which  shaped  its 
general  character  alike  in  both  Wales  and  Ire- 
land. Poetry  was  universally  identified  with 
music,  and  musical  instruments  were  used  in- 
dependently only  to  furnish  dance  or  march 
music.  In  the  course  of  time  these  conditions 
were  changed,  but  it  was  not  until  the  decline 
of  the  bards  that  instrumental  soloists  became 
a  factor  in  the  development  of  Celtic  music. 
From  the  earliest  historical  times,  when  in  the 
Eleventh  Ontury  a  Welsh  chieftain  summoned 
Welsh  and  Irish*  bards  to  a  great  music  confer- 
ence, down  to  the  Seventeenth  CJentury,  when  dis- 
tinctive Celtic  music  ceased  to  be  written,  the 
musical  histories  of  Ireland  and  of  Wales  follow 
much  the  same  general  plan;  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  early  Scotch  music  (q.v.)  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  them. 


Welah  muaic  was  founded  by,  and  for  cen- 
turies identified  with,  Druidism.  Its  influence 
is  apparent  even  in  the  modified  form  of  those 
old  songs  which  still  exist.  The  cadences  are 
savage,  weird,  yet  sad,  and  far  superior  artisti- 
cally to  their  Irish  parallels.  The  direct  reason 
for  this  superiority  is  the  fact  that  the  Welsh 
harp  had  a  perfect  diatonic  scale,  while  in  Ire- 
land the  early  scale  had  but  five  tones.  This 
diatonic  scale  made  possible  the  full  cadences 
and  great  range  of  melody  which  is  noteworthy 
in  the  early  pastoral  music  of  Wales,  and  which 
distinguished  it  from  both  the  Scotch,  with  its 
abrupt  changes  from  major  to  minor,  and  the 
less  complete  Irish.  Traditionally  Celtic  musi- 
cal instruments  were  introduced  into  Britain  by 
the  Phcenicians,  but  there  is  no  historic  basis 
for  such  a  belief.  The  principal  Welsh  musical 
instruments  were  the  telytif  or  harp;  the  crtcth, 
or  sort  of  a  violin;  the  ptbgom,  or  hornpipe; 
the  pib'hraich,  or  bagpipe ;  the  tadtordd,  a  drum ; 
and  the  comhuelin,  or  bugle-horn. 

Iriah  Muaic. — ^The  exact  number  and  position 
of  the  tones  in  the  original  Irish  scale  have  been 
long  a  subject  of  discussion.  All  that  we  can 
be  sure  of  is  that  at  first  only  five  notes  were 
used,  and  that  later  a  sixth  and  a  seventh  were 
added.  The  melodies  were  very  similar  to  the 
Scotch,  with  the  important  exception  that  the 
Irish  avoided  the  abrupt  and  violent  modula- 
tions so  much  used  by  the  former.  Dance-music, 
of  which  there  is  a  great  variety,  was  mostly 
written  in  six-eight  time.  The  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury marked  the  appearance  of  foreign  musicians 
in  Ireland  and  the  rapid  decline  and  final  dis- 
appearance of  a  national  music.  The  early 
Irish  musical  instruments  were  the  harp;  the 
bagpipe,  distinguished  from  the  Scotch  pipe  by 
being  blon^ii  upon  by  bellows,  instead  of  from 
the  Tips;  the  hen-hauhhillf  a  horn  of  a  wild  ox 
or  bufi'alo;  the  huinnCf  a  metal  trumpet;  the 
com,  a  long,  curved  tube;  the  atoc  and  the 
sturgan,  small  trumpets;  the  musical  branch, 
an  instrument  adorned  with  single  bells ;  and  the 
tympan,  a  stringed  instrument  played  with  a 
bow.  Of  these,  by  far  the  most  important  was 
the  harp,  with  its  large  number  of  strings  and 
its  scale  of  fixed  semi-tones.  In  the  latest  period 
of  Irish  music  (toward  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century),  there  was  great  uniformity  in  the  com- 
pass, the  scale,  and  the  method  of  playing  the 
harp.  The  ordinary  compass  was  from  C  below 
the  bass  stafi*  to  D  above  the  treble  stafi*;  and 
the  scale  was  generally  that  of  G,  though  sonoe- 
times  C  was  used.  Almost  certainly,  however, 
this  imiformity  was  of  comparatively  recent  date. 
Some  of  the  oldest  harps  are  the  so-called  harp 
of  Brian  Boru,  preserved  at  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, and  having  30  strings;  that  of  Robin  Adair 
at  Hollybrooke,  with  37  strings;  and  the  Dall- 
way  harp,  dating  from  1621,  and  having  52 
strings.  Among  the  many  famous  harpists  were: 
Turlogh  O'Carolan;  Carroll  (VDaly,  the  author 
of  "Eileen  Aroon,"  appropriated  by  the  Scotch  as 
"Robin  Adair;"  Myles  Reilly;  and  Thomas  and 
William  Conallon.  Consult:  Grove,  Dictionary 
of  Muaic  and  Muaiciana  (London,  1880)  ;  collec- 
tions of  Irish  music  by  Bunting  (1796,  1809, 
1840),  and  by  Petrie,  in  connection  with  the 
Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Iriah  Music 
(1855);  also  collections  of  Welah  melodies  by 
Parry  and  by  J.  Thompson. 
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CELTIC  PEOPLES.  A  general  designation 
aipplied  to  an  ensemble  of  ethnic  groups  consti- 
tuting the  predoniinant  element  in  central  and 
western  Europe  before  the  rise  of  the  Roman 
power  and  the  influx  of  the  German  tribes,  and 
speaking  a  language  known  to  us  as  Celtic. 
See  Celtic  Lanouaoes. 

By  various  early  ^Titers  the  users  of  Celtic 
dialects  or  languages  were  treated  as  a  distinct 
ethnic  stock  or  race,  known  as  the  Celts  or 
Kelts ;  but  this  view  is  now  generally  abandoned. 
Thus,  Keane  (1899)  observes  that  the  languages 
are  spoken  .by  peoples  of  so  many  types  that  the 
word  Celt  "has  long  ceased  to  have  any  ethnical 
significance;"  Ripley  (1899)  sajrs  of  the  term 
that  "a  very  grave  objection  to  its  use  pertains ;" 
and  Deniker  (1900)  declares  "there  is  no  'Celtic' 
type  or  race." 

The  Celtic-speaking  peoples  occupied  in  an- 
tiquity a  very  wide  territory.  Radiating  from 
eentral  Europe,  which  is  their  earliest  ascertain- 
able seat,  they  spread  far  into  the  west,  the 
south,  and  even  the  southeast.  The  date  of  their 
settlement  in  Gaul  is  doubtful,  being  variously 
estimated  from  B.C.  1200  to  700.  They  invaded 
Italy  in  the  Fourth  Century  B.C.,  and  in  the 
Third  Century  made  their  way  into  Greece  and 
as  far  as  Asia  Minor.  It  is  inferred  from  a 
statement  of  Saint  Jerome  that  a  Celtic  lan- 
guage continued  to  be  spoken  in  Galatia  until 
the  Fourth  Century  of  our  era.  The  height  of 
the  power  of  the  Celtic  peoples  was  probably 
about  B.C.  400.  Before  that  time  they  had  begun 
to  feel  the  pressure  of  the  Germanic  tribes  to 
the  north  and  east  of  them,  and  in  the  cen- 
turies that  followed  the  Roman  Empire  succeed- 
ed in  subjugating  a  large  part  of  the  Celtic  ter- 
ritory. In  the  British  Isles  they  continued  for 
centuries  to  maintain  their  independence. 

Beyond  these  few  general  facts,  our  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  the  Celtic-speaking  peoples  is 
obscure,  as  is  indicated  by  the  diverse  views  con- 
cerning their  relations  to  other  Eurasian  groups. 
Their  mythology  embraced  earth  gods  and  vari- 
ous sylvan  genii,  together  with  sun  or  fire  deities, 
and  was  peculiarly  rich  in  elfin  demons  and 
tutelaries,  which  still  pervade  the  lore  of  peo- 
ples of  Celtic  ancestry.  There  were  traces  also 
of  zoic  tutelaries,  or  beast  gods,  though  this 
phane  of  m^ologic  development  appeafs  to  have 
been  practically  past  before  the  records  began; 
and,  as  among  other  branches  of  the  Aryan  stock, 
tradition  ran  back  into  the  haze  of  half-deified 
culture  heroes.  The  social  mechanism  was  dom- 
inated by  fiducial  or  ecclesiastical  factors,  as 
illustrated  by  the  hierarchic  power  of  the  Druids 
<q.v.),  an  order  of  priests  or  shamans  who  per- 
formed sylvan  rites  and  practiced  magical  cere- 
monies surviving  long  in  the  form  of  ordeal  and 
augury,  exorcism  and  obsession;  and  the  clan 
system  was  so  deep-rooted  as  still  to  survive 
with  vestiges  of  maternal  organization  clearly 
traceable,  not  only  in  the  avuncular  descent  of 
authority  in  the  Highland  clans,  but  in  the  witch- 
craft so  vividly  depicted  by  Shakespeare.  The 
ffcrm  of  literature  appeared  in  the  Oghams  and 
Oghamic  inscriptions  of  Ireland — i.e.  in  semi- 
arbitrary  characters  incised  in  stone  or  wood 
or  used  in  other  ways  in  simple  records  of  men 
and  events.  According  to  Logan  {The  Scottish 
Gael,  1856)  and  others,  there  was  a  definite 
Gaelic  alphabet  of  eighteen  letters,  each  sym- 


bolizing a  tree  or  shrub,  and  in  still  earlier 
times  there  was  a  widespread  symbolic  system 
embracing  the  cross,  the  fylfot  or  swastika,  the 
trefoil  or  trivet,  and  other  figures;  while  in 
some  degree  the  symbolism  ran  into  colors  and 
weaves,  as  illustrated  by  the  Highland  tartans. 
In  most  of  the  Oltic  groups  the  musical  and 
poetic  elements  essential  to  literary  and  dra- 
matic development  were  fostered  by  classes  of 
popular  entertainers — bards,  pipers,  minstrels — 
who  chanted  tribal  traditions  or  played  and  sang 
patriotic  airs,  and  at  a  later  period  sang  folk- 
ballads  or  recited  folk-tales,  and  thus  prepared 
the  way  for  that  dramatic  and  oratorical  talent 
for  which  the  Celtic  peoples  and  their  descend- 
ants are  still  distinguished.  As  summarized  by 
Brinton,  "The  Irish  possessed  a  sparse  litera- 
ture, going  back  to  the  Eighth  Century,  and 
the  Welsh  to  the  Twelfth,  while  the  oldest 
Scotch  or  Breton  songs  date  at  the  farthest  from 
the  J^'ourteenth  Century"  {R<iceM  and  Peoples, 
1890,  page  155). 

Briefly,  then,  the  Celtic  tongues  flourished  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  written  history,  and  con- 
tributed in  important  measure  to  the  character 
and  vigor  of  the  Aryan  tongues,  as  the  vernacular 
of  several  of  the  most  distinctive  and  diverse  of 
the  vigorous  peoples  of  central  and  western  Eu- 
rope, up  to  a  time  well  within  the  historical 
period.  They  give  a  stamp  to  early  and  even  mod- 
ern literature  written  in  the  English.  Some  of 
them  survive  as  oral  rather  than  literary  lan- 
guages, but  all  of  them  are  gradually  disappear- 
ing. 

Of  the  voluminous  literature  relating  to  the 
Celtic-speaking  peoples,  the  following  may  be 
noted  as  representative  and  useful:  Brinton, 
Races  and  Peoples  (New  York,  1890)  ;  Rhys  and 
Jones,  The  Welsh  People  (London,  1900)  ;  Th6- 
baud,  The  Irish  Race  (Philadelphia,  1873)  ;  Bed- 
doe,  The  Races  of  Britain  (London,  1885)  ;  Logan, 
The  Scottish  Gael  (London,  1855)  ;  Prichard,  The 
Eastern  Origin  of  the  Celtic  Nations,  editeid  by 
l^tham  (London,  1857)  ;  Roemer,  Origins  of  the 
English  People  (New  York,  1887)  ;  Keane,  Man, 
Past  and  Present  (Cambridge,  Eng.,  1899)  ;  Rip- 
ley, Races  of  Europe  (New  York,  1899)  ;  Deniker, 
The  Races  of  Man  (London,  1900). 

CELTIC  VEBSION.    See  Bible. 

CEI/nS.    See  Hackberrt. 

CEMBAL  D'AMOUB,  saNl>&K  dk'm^T^{¥T., 
clavichord  of  love).  A  musical  instrument  be- 
longing to  the  clavichord  family,  invented  by 
Gottfried  Silbermann  early  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  Its  form  was  that  of  an  English  spinet. 
The  strings  were  twice  as  long  as  those  of  the 
ordinary  clavichord;  and  when  touched,  the  keys 
struck  the  central  node  of  the  string,  both  halves 
of  which  vibrated  simultaneously,  thus  producing 
a  double  volume  of  sound.  There  were  two 
bridges  instead  of  one,  as  in  the  clavichord,  and 
two  soundboards,  of  unequal  forms  and  dimen- 
sions. The  cerabal  d'araour  stands  between  the 
clavichord  and  the  pianoforte. 

CEM3BA  NTTT.     See  Pine. 

CEMENT  (OF.  cement,  ciment,  Sp.,  Portug., 
It.  cimento,  from  Lat.  cwmentum,  rubble,  from 
cofdere,  to  cut).  Any  composition  which  at  one 
temperature  or  degree  of  moisture  is  plastic  and 
at  another  temperature  and  degree  of  moisture 
is  tenacious,  and  which,  because  of  these  quali- 
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ties,  is  employed  for  uniting  metals,  stone,  glass, 
wood,  or  other  materials.  Solder,  gums,  putty, 
mucilage,  glue,  plaster  of  Paris,  limes,  and  hy- 
draulic cements  are  all  comprehended  in  this 
definition.  The  most  important  class  of  cements, 
structurally  and  commercially,  is  that  com- 
prising lime,  hydraulic  lime,  and  hydraulic 
cement.  The  cements  of  this  class  will  be  de- 
scribed first. 

Lime.  Lime,  common  lime,  quicklime,  or  cans- 
tic  lime,  as  it  is  variously  named,  is  produced 
by  burning  limestone  in  kilns  until  the  carbonic 
acid  has  been  driven  off.  The  clinker  resulting 
from  this  burning  possesses  the  property  of  dis- 
integration or  slaking  upon  being  treated  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  water.  The  slaking  of 
lime  is  due  to  its  rapid  hydration  when  in  con- 
tact with  water,  and  the  process  is  accompanied 
by  a  material  increase  in  volume  and  a  con- 
siderable evolution  of  heat.  If  the  quantity  of 
water  be  just  sufficient  to  cause  the  hydration 
of  the  lime,  it  is  reduced  to  a  dry  powder,  while 
if  the  water  be  in  excess  it  becomes  a  paste.  The 
slaked  lime  thus  formed,  when  mixed  to  a  paste 
with  water  and  allowed  to  stand  in  the  air,  has 
the  property  of  hardening  and  firmly  adhering 
to  any  surface  with  which  it  may  be  in  contact. 
This  hardening  of  common  limes  will  take  place 
only  in  air.  When  lime  is  very  pure  and  its 
activity  is  very  great,  it  is  known  as  fat  lime; 
if  the  lime  contains,  either  mixed  with  it  or  in 
combination,  considerable  amounts  of  inert  im- 
purities which  lessen  the  activity  of  the  lime, 
cause  a  fiartial  loss  of  the  property  of  slaking, 
and  diminish  its  power  of  hardening,  it  is 
known  as  meagre  lime.  The  common  meth- 
od of  slaking  lime  consists  in  covering  it 
with  from  two  to  three  times  its  volume  of 
water,  and  allowing  it  to  stand  until  all  the 
lumps  are  reduced  and  the  mixture  is  in  the  con- 
dition of  a  thick  paste.  For  use  in  construc- 
tion, this  paste  is  mixed  with  from  two  to  three 
times  its  volume  of  sand,  when  it  is  called  lime 
mortar.  The  process  of  hardening  of  lime  mor- 
tar consists  in  the  gradual  formation  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  through  the  absorption  of  car- 
bonic acid  from  the  air,  accompanied  by  the 
crystallization  of  the  mass  of  hydrated  lime  as  it 
gradually  dries  out.  The  hardening  process  is  a 
slow  one  at  best,  and  the  lime  mortar  used  in  the 
interior  of  thick  masses  of  masonry,  where  the 
air  cannot  get  at  it,  will  take  years  to  become 
hard.  Lime  mortar  should  be  used  only  in 
masonry  exposed  to  the  air.    See  Building. 

Hydraulic  Lime.  Hydraulic  lime  is  obtained 
by  burning  limestone  containing  enough  silica 
and  alumina  to  impart  to  it  the  ability  to  hard- 
en under  water.  In  calcination  the  silica  and 
alumina  combine  with  a  portion  of  the  lime  to 
form  silicates  and  aluminates  of  lime,  leaving 
the  remainder  of  the  lime  as  free  lime  in  an 
uncombined  state.  When  treated  with  water 
the  free  lime  is  slaked.  The  manufacture  of 
hydraulic  lime  is  practically  confined  to  Europe, 
and  consists,  after  the  quarrying  of  the  rock,  of 
burning,  slaking,  and  bolting  the  material.  The 
burning  is  accomplished  in  kilns,  and  is  a  proc- 
ess requiring  considerable  skill  and  careful  at- 
tention. To  slake  the  clinker  it  is  spread  in 
layers  from  four  inches  to  eight  inches  deep  and 
sprinkled  with  water.  The  object  is  to  slake  the 
free  lime  without  hydrating  the  silicates  and 


aluminates.  After  the  lime  has  been  reduced 
to  powder  by  slaking,  it  is  passed  through  sieves 
and  packed  for  shipment.  Hydraulic  lime  is  used 
in  the  same  manner  as  common  lime,  being  mixed 
with  water  and  sand  to  a  paste.  When  in  the 
air  hydraulic  lime  acts  like  common  lime,  slow- 
ly absorbing  carbonic  acid,  drying,  and  harden- 
ing. In  water  the  action  of  hydraulic  lime  is 
altogether  different  from  that  of  common  lime, 
since,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  silicates  and 
aluminates  of  lime,  the  hydraulic  lime  hardens 
under  water,  while  the  common  lime  does  not. 

Hydraulic  Cement.  Hydraulic  cements  are 
classified  as  natural  cements,  Portlai^d  cements, 
and  puzzolanic  cements.  Natural  cement  is  the 
product  obtained  by  calcining  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture a  natural  limestone  without  pulverization 
or  admixture  of  other  materials,  and  finely 
grinding  the  clinker.  In  Europe  these  cements 
are  called  Roman  cements,  and  they  were  first 
manufactured  in  England  in  1796,  by  James 
Parker.  Natural  cements  began  to  be  manufac- 
tured in  France  about  1825 ;  in  the  United  States 
natural-cement  rock  was  discovered  while  build- 
ing the  Erie  Canal  in  New  York,  in  1818.  France 
and  the  United  States  are  the  principal  pro- 
ducers of  natural  cement,  their  respective  out- 
puts being  2,000,000  barrels  and  8,800,000  barrels 
annually.  The  principal  centres  of  natural-ce- 
ment manufacture  in  the  United  States  are: 
Ulster  County,  N.  Y.;  Cumberland,  Md.;  Louis- 
ville, Ky. ;  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  and  Utica,  III.  The 
rock  employed  is  an  argillaceous  limestone.  The 
process  of  manufacture  consists  in  mining  and 
quarrying  this  limestone ;  breaking  it  into  lumps 
about  the  size  of  one's  hand;  calcining  these 
lumps  with  coal  in  kilns,  and  finally  crushing 
and  grinding  the  clinker.  Natural  cements  are 
characterized  by  a  very  rapid  set  and  slowness 
in  gaining  strength  subsequently;  they  have  less 
strength  than  Portland  cement. 

Portland  cement  is  the  product  obtained  by 
calcining  to  incipient  vitrifaction  an  intimate 
artificial  admixture  of  two  or  more  raw  mat^ 
rials,  and  finally  grinding  the  clinker.  Chem* 
ically  Portland  cement  is  a  combination  consist- 
ing principally  of  silicates  and  aluminates  of 
lime,  and  the  raw  materials  must  necessarily 
contain  silica,  alumina,  and  lime.  Within  these 
limitations,  a  great  variety  of  raw  materials  are 
capable  of  being  utilized  for  cement-making;  in 
England  chalk  and  clay  are  used  principally ;  in 
Crermany  and  France  marl  and  clay  and  lime- 
stone and  slate  are  employed.  In  the  United 
States  marl  and  clay,  limestone  and  clay,  and 
argillaceous  limestone  of  difl'erent  compositions 
are  used.  The  first  process  in  the  manufacture 
of  Portland  cement  is  the  mixing  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials. This  mixture  must  be  imiform  and 
homogeneous,  and  the  respective  ingredients 
properly  proportioned,  which  requires  Uiat  they 
be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  The  method  of  re- 
duction practiced  depends  upon  the  character  of 
the  raw  materials;  when  soluble  in  water  they 
are  usually  reduced  by  one  of  the  wet  process^ 
The  wet  process  proper,  formerly  extensively 
used  in  England,  consists  in  applying  an  excess 
of  water  to  the  clay  and  chalk,  mixing  them  in 
a  sort  of  pug  mill  to  a  thin  paste,  which  is  run 
into  settling  basins,  where  the  water  is  decantfd 
off  as  the  solid  matter  settles  until  the  mixture 
is  dry  enough  to  be  cut  into  blocks  or  bricks. 
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In  the  semi-wet  process  only  enough  water  is 
added  to  reduce  the  mixture  to  a  plastic  condi- 
tion in  the  pug  mill. 

When  hard  materials  incapable  of  dissolution 
by  water  are  employed,  they  are  ground  dry 
in  grinding  mills,  the  powder  being  then  either 
slightly  moistened  and  made  into  bricks,  or, 
where  the  rotary  kiln  is  used,  stored  in  powdered 
form.  In  the  wet  and  semi-wet  processes  the 
bricks  or  blocks  are  dried  and  then  burned  in 
kilns,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties.  ( See 
Kilns.)  In  the  dry  process,  drying  preliminary 
to  burning  is  usually  unnecessaiy.  In  the  Unit- 
ed States,  where  the  rotary  kiln  is  used,  the 
dry  powder  or  the  wet  paste  is  run  directly  into 
the  kiln  without  previous  brick-making  or  dry- 
ing. The  burning  or  calcination  is  continued 
until  incipient  vitrifaction  of  the  raw  mixture 
occurs,  the  resulting  clinker  being  dark-green  or 
black  in  color.  The  clinker  is  crushed  and  then 
ground  to  an  impalpable  powder,  when,  after  a 
period  of  curing,  it  is  ready  for  use.  (See 
CRUSinNO  AND  Grinding  Machinery.)  Ex- 
treme fineness  of  grinding  is  a  prime  essential 
of  good  Portland  cement,  many  brands  of  which 
are  ground  so  fine  that  from  90  to  OG  per  cent,  of 
the  powder  will  pass  through  a  sieve  having 
10,000  meshes  per  square  inch.  Portland  cement 
sets  slower  than  natural  cement,  and  attains  a 
greater  final  strength. 

Puszolanic  cement ,  or  puzzolana,  is  a  term 
applied  to  a  combination  of  silica  and  alumina, 
which,  when  mixed  with  common  lime  and  made 
into  mortar,  has  the  property  of  hardening 
under  water.  Natural  puzzolanic  cements  have 
been  used  in  Italy  from  very  early  times,  and 
are  made  by  grinding  certain  volcanic  tufas  and 
mixing  the  powder  with  slaked  lime.  These 
cements  are  still  made  and  used  in  Italy  and 
some  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  most  common- 
ly employed  artificial  puzzolanic  cement  is  made 
from  blast-furnace  slag  and  lime.  The  hot  slag, 
as  it  comes  from  the  furnace,  is  run  into  cold 
water,  and  becomes  granulated.  It  is  ground 
to  fine  powder,  and  then  this  powder  is  ground 
with  lime. 

The  chemical  composition  of  three  principal 
classes  of  cement  is  about  as  follows: 


and  sand  to  an  extremely  fine  powder  and  a  very 
intimate  mixture.  Flurki^  a  cement  much  used  in 
India,  is  made  of  one  part  slaked  lime  and  one- 
half  to  one  part  of  finely  ground  brick-dust. 

When  hydraulic  cement  powder  is  mixed  with 
water  to  a  plastic  condition  and  allowed  to 
stand,  it  gradually  combines  into  a  solid  mass, 
and  this  process  of  combination  is  known  as  the 
setting  of  the  cement.  Cements  of  diff'erent  char- 
acters differ  very  widely  in  their  rate  and  man- 
ner of  setting;  some  occupy  but  a  few  minutes 
in  the  operation,  while  others  require  several 
hours;  some  begin  setting  immediately,  and  take 
considerable  time  to  complete  the  set,  while 
others  stand  for  a  considerable  time  with  no  ap- 
parent action,  and  then  set  very  quickly.  After 
the  completion  of  the  setting  of  the  cement,  the 
mixture  continues  to  increase  in  cohesive  strength 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  and  this  subse- 
quent development  of  strength  is  called  the 
hardening  of  the  cement.  The  properties  of  set- 
ling  and  hardening  of  cement  by  which  a  plastic 
paste  is  transformed  into  a  hard  stope  are  those 
upon  which  the  value  of  cement  as  a  structural 
material  depends.  Setting  and  hardening  pro- 
ceed under  water  as  elTectively  as  in  air. 

Previous  to  its  use  in  structural  work,  cement 
is  usually  tested.  The  usual  tests  made  are  for 
specific  gravity,  fineness  of  grinding,  rapidity 
of  setting,  tensile  strength,  and  soundness. 
Other  tests  sometimes  made  are  for  compressive 
and  transverse  strengtli,  adhesive  strength,  re- 
sistance to  abrasion,  permedbility  to  water,  and 
chemical  composition.  The  test  for  fineness  of 
grinding  consists  in  determining  the  proportion 
of  the  cement  powder  which  will  pass  standard 
sieves.  The  sieves  commonly  employed  have 
2500,  10,000,  and  40,000  meshes  per  square  inch, 
but  the  40,000-mesh  sieve  is  not  frequently  used 
in  making  ordinary  working  tests.  The  standard 
test  for  rate  of  setting  consists  in  making  cakes 
of  neat  cement  about  two  or  three  inches  in 
diameter  and  one-half  inch  thick  to  a  stiff  paste, 
observing  the  time  when  they  will  bear  a  needle 
one-twelfth  inch  in  diameter,  sustaining  a  weight 
of  one-fourth  of  a  pound,  and  noting  this  as 
the  beginning  of  setting;  then  continuing  the 
observations    with    a    needle    one-twenty-fourth 


Silica per  cent. 

Alumina.  '*     "    . 

Iron  oxide.         ••     "   . 
Lime,  "     *•    . 

Ifafnienla.  •*     " 

Snlpbuiic  acid.  ••     ••   . 


Portland 


90.3  to  26.1 
6.'i  to  1U.6 
2.1    to    6.3 

68.      to  67. 
0.33  to    2.3 
0.26  to    1.78 


Natural 


21.1 

to  36.4 

6.3 

to  14.6 

1.7 

to    6.1 

32.3 

to  63.6 

l.U  to  20.9 

Slag 


18.       to  28. 

9.      to  19. 

0.33  to    2.8 
36.       to  66. 

0.6    to    7. 

0.18  to    2.T 


In  addition  to  the  three  principal  classes  of 
hydraulic  cements  just  described,  there  are  sev- 
eral other  classes  of  minor  importance.  Mixed 
cements  include  a  considerable  number  of  ce- 
ments which  are  formed  of  admixtures  of  dif- 
ferent grades  of  other  cement;  of  the  overbumed 
or  underburncd  portions  of  the  clinker,  or  of 
foreign  material  added  to  the  cement.  Orap- 
piers  cements  are  made  by  grinding  to  powder 
the  grappiers  left  from  the  slaking  and  bolting 
of  hydraulic  lime.  Mixed  cements  and  grap- 
piers cements  are  European  products  solely. 
Band  cement  is  the  name  given  to  the  material 
formed  by  grinding  together   Portland   cement 


inch  in  diameter,  carrying  a  weight  of  one  pound 
until  the  material  is  sufficiently  finn  to  bear 
this,  when  it  may  be  railed  fully  set. 

Tests  for  tensile  strength  are  made  by  break- 
ing test  pieces,  briquettes,  whose  smallest  sec- 
tion is  one  inch  square,  in  spclcial  tensile  testing 
machines.  The  cement  paste  or  mortar  is  made 
into  briquettes  in  small  molds,  and  is  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  molds  until  set;  the  briquettes 
are  then  removed  and  kept  in  a  moist  atmos- 
phere for  24  hours,  and  then  immersed  in  water, 
where  they  remain  until  tested.  Tests  are  usu- 
ally made  when  the  briquettes  are  7  and  28 
days  old,  and  they  consist  in  pulling  the  briquette 
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in  two  and  noting  the  pounds  of  pull  required. 
Te«ts  for  soundness  consist  in  placing  cakes 
similar  to  those  used  in  the  test  for  setting  in 
water  and  noting,  after  a  few  days,  whether 
checks  or  cracks  have  developed,  which  indicate 
a  tendency  to  disintegration.  This  is  called  the 
normal  test  for  soundness;  accelerated  tests  for 
soimdness  are  sometimes  made,  and  consist  in 
immersing  the  cement  cake  in  either  hot  or 
boiling  water,  or  heating  it  in  a  hot  kiln  or  in 
flame,  and  observing  whether  cracks  develop. 
Considerable  doubt  exists  as  to  the  value  of 
accelerated  tests.  Chemical  analyses  of  a  ce- 
ment are  of  value  chiefly  as  a  check  when  the 
other  tests   indicate   a   doubtful   cement. 

The  strengths  commonly  required  by  specificar 
tions  in  the  United  States  are  based  upon  the 
recommendations  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  which  give  the  following  aver- 
age value  per  square  inch: 


usage,  Canada  balsam  that  has  evaporated  until 
rather  hard  is  a  very  useful  cement;  from  its 
transparency  it  makes  an  almost  invisible  joint. 
The  surfaces  should  be  slightly  wanned  and  the 
balsam  brushed  over  them,  after  which  they 
should  be  kept  pressed  together  for  a  short  time. 
Thick  copal  or  mastic  varnish  may  be  used  in 
the  same  manner.  Gum  shellac,  dissolved  in 
alcohol  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  a  treacly 
liquid,  forms  a  stronger  cement  than  the  above, 
but  its  color  is  objectionable  for  some  purposes. 
The  shellac  may  be  dissolved  in  naphtha,  but 
the  cement  thus  produced  is  not  equal  to  that  in 
alcohol.  The  liquid  glue  sold  in  the  shops  is 
usually  prepared  in  this  manner;  another  kind 
is  made  of  a  mixture  of  the  solutions  of  shellac 
and  india-rubber.  A  cement  which  ia  sold  in 
sticks'  consists  of  shellac  or  gum  mastic  fused 
and  molded  into  a  convenient  form.  It  is  ap- 
plied by  heating  the  surfaces  to  be  joined  just 


AGS  OF  BBIQUBTTB 

24  hours 

7  days 

28  days 

lyear 

Natural  cement 

40^  lbs. 
100-140   " 

60-100  lbs. 
250-650    " 

100-150  lbs. 
360-700    •« 

300-400158. 

Portland     •*      

460-800   ** 

For  use  in  structural  work,  cements  are  usu- 
ally mixed  with  sand,  to  form  mortar,  or  with 
sand  and  gravel  or  broken  stone,  to  form  con- 
crete. (See  Mobtab;  Concbete.)  The  chief 
hydraulic  cement  producing  coimtries  of  the 
world  are  Germany,  France,  England,  and  the 
United  States,  although  it  is  manufactured  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  by  nearly  all  civilized 
countries.  In  1900  the  United  States  manufac- 
tured about  8,800,000  barrels  of  natural  cement, 
8,500,000  barrels  of  Portland  cement,  and  493,- 
000  barrels  of  slag  cement,  valued  at  about 
$17,000,000.  Germany  produces  over  20,000,000 
barrels  of  Portland  cement  yearly,  and  England 
between  8,000,000  and  9,000,000  barrels.  France 
makes  annually  about  3,000,000  barrels  of  Port- 
land cement  and  7,000,000  or  8,000,000  barrels 
of  other  cements.  The  principal  uses  of  hy- 
draulic cement  are  described  in  the  articles  on 
Mobtab  and  Concbete. 

Besides  hydraulic  cements,  there  are^a  great 
variety  of  cementing  compounds  used  for  vari- 
ous purposes  and  derived  from  animal,  vege- 
table, and  mineral  substances.  Animal  cements 
have  gelatin  and  albumin  as  their  basis,  while 
the  binding  materials  of  vegetable  cements  are 
gums,  resins,  and  wax.  Some  of  these  different 
cements  are  the  following:  A  cement  used  for 
uniting  slabs  of  marble,  alabaster,  and  for  many 
similar  purposes  consists  of  plaster  of  Paris 
mixed  with  water  to  the  consistency  of  thick 
cream  and  then  applied.  The  plaster  of  Paris 
may  be  mixed  with  thin  glue,  with  diluted 
white  of  eggy  or  a  solution  of  gum,  instead 
of  with  water,  and  is  strengthened  there- 
by. A  cement  for  pipe-joints  is  made  of 
iron  borings  mixed  with  sal  ammoniac  and 
sulphur.  This  compound  is  mixed  with  enough 
water  to  moisten  it,  and  then  rammed  tight- 
ly into  the  joint.  The  proportions  recom- 
mended are  1  pound  of  borings,  2  ounces  of  sal 
ammoniac,  and  1  ounce  of  sulphur.  For  mending 
earthenware  and  china,  etc.,  a  variety  of  ce- 
ments are  recommended.  For  ornamental  glass 
or  china  which  is  not  subjected  to  heat  or  rough 


sufficiently  to  fuse  the  shellac  and  then  smearing 
them  thinly  with  it  and  pressing  ihem  together. 
If  shellac  is  heated  much  above  its  fusing-point 
it  becomes  carbonized  and  rotten,  and  therefore 
great  care  must  be  used  in  fusing  any  composi- 
tion of  which  it  is  an  ingredient.  Marine  glue, 
a  mixture  of  shellac  and  india-rubber,  is  an  ex- 
cellent cement,  and,  when  applied  with  the  pre- 
cautions just  alluded  to,  is  so  strong  that  glass 
or  china  cemented  with  it,  and  then  allowed  to 
fall  or  otherwise  broken  again,  will  give  way  in 
any  part  rather  than  that  cemented.  Ordinary 
glue,  so  much  used  by  joiners  and  cabinet-mak- 
ers, is  common  or  impure  gelatin  (q.v.),  ob- 
tained by  boiling  animal  substances,  as  skins, 
hoofs,  etc.,  in  water.  As  glue  dissolves  in  water, 
it  is  an  efficient  cement  only  in  dry  places.  A 
cement  which  can  be  used  for  many  purposes  is 
made  as  follows:  Curdle  skim  milk  with  rennet 
or  vinegar,  press  out  the  whey,  and  dry  the  curd 
at  a  very  gentle  heat,  but  as  quickly  as  possible. 
When  it  has  become  quite  dry,  grind  it  in  a 
coffee  or  pepper  mill,  and  next  triturate  it  in  a 
mortar  until  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder.  Mix 
this  powder  with  one- tenth  of  its  weight  of  new, 
dry  quicklime,  also  in  very  fine  powder,  and  to 
every  ounce  of  the  mixture  add  five  or  six  grains 
of  powdered  camphor;  triturate  the  whole  well 
together,  and  keep  it  in  small,  wide-moutbed 
vials,  well  corked.  When  required  for  use,  make 
it  into  a  paste  with  a  little  water  and  apply  it 
immediately.  Cheese  cement  is  similar  in  €K)m- 
position  and  uses.  Take  two  parts  of  grated 
cheese  and  one  of  quicklime,  in  fine  powder; 
beat  these  together  with  white  of  egg  to  form  a 
paste,  and  use  immediately.  Cutler* a  cement^ 
used  for  fixing  knives  and  forks  in  handles,  is 
made  of  equal  weights  of  rosin  and  brick-dust 
melted  together;  or,  for  a  superior  quality,  four 
parts  of  rosin,  one  of  beeswax,  and  one  of  brick- 
dust.  Mahogany  cement^  used  for  stopping 
cracks  and  holes  in  mahogany,  may  be  prepared 
by  melting  four  parts  of  beeswax  with  one  of 
Indian  red,  and  as  much  yellow  ochre  as  is  found 
requisite  to  give  the  color.     If  shellac  be  sub- 
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aUtuted  for  the  beeswax,  and  less  red  used^  a 
much  better  cement  is  made.  Mucilage  is  a 
name  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  sticky  or 
gummy  preparations  used  for  fastening  paper 
and  other  light  materials  together.  It  is  some- 
times a  thickened  aqueous  solution  of  gum,  and 
sometimes  a  preparation  of  dextrin,  glue,  or 
other  adhesive  materials  generally  containing 
some  preservative  substance  or  compound,  as 
creosote  or  salicylic  acid. 

BiBuoGRAPiiT.  Among  the  best  books  treat- 
ing of  hydraulic  cements  are:  Spalding,  Notes 
on  Hist  Off/  and  Use  of  Hydraulic  Cement  (Itha- 
ca, 1893)  ;  Baker,  A  Treatise  on  Masonry  Con- 
struction (New  York,  1889) ;  Candlot,  Ciments 
€t  chauw  hydrauliques  ( Paris,  1897 ) .  See,  also. 
Building;  Mobtab;  Concb£T£;  Foundations; 
Masonbt;  ICilns. 

OEM 'ENTATION.  In  petrography,  the  pro- 
cess by  which  loose  materials,  such  as  sands, 
gravels,  and  fossil  casts,  are  consolidated  into 
firm  rocks.  Cementation  is  caused  by  the 
deposition  of  mineral  matter  from  solutions 
which  have  penetrated  the  loose  materials.  By 
this  process  sands  and  gravels  become  quartzites 
and  conglomerates,  while  the  shells  of  fossils,  if 
calcareous,  yield  limestones.  The  most  common 
cementing  substances  are  quartz,  calcite,  and 
iron   ores.     See   Sandstone;    Limestone;    and 

CONGLOMERAIE. 

CEMENTATIOK  PBOCESS,  in  Steel-Mak- 
ing.   See  Iron  and  Steel. 

CEMETEBY  (OF.  cemetiere,  Lat.  coBmite- 
fitim,  Gk.  Koifurr^piov,  koim€t&rion,  sleeping  place, 
later  graveyard,  from  xoifidv,  koiman,  to  put  to 
sleep,  from  neioBat,  keisthai^  to  lie  down).  A 
graveyard  or  other  place  of  deposit  for  the  dead. 
The  term  is  used  with  particular  reference  to 
those  extensive  ornamental  burial-grounds  which 
have  been  established  in  the  United  States  and 
other  countries,  as  the  practice  of  burying  within 
and  around  churches  has  gradually  been  aban- 
doned. (See  Burial.)  There  was  at  first  a 
natural  feeling  of  regret  at  the  prospect  of  de- 
serting places  of  deposit  for  the  dead  so  hallowed 
by  ancient  use  and  associations  as  the  church  and 
the  churchyard,  but  in  many  instances  such 
places  were  in  reality  surrounded  by  degrading, 
disgusting,  and  unsanitary  conditions.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  new  places  of  interment  be- 
gan to  develop  humanizing  and  elevating  influ- 
ences, in  the  way  of  beautiful  trees  and  flowers, 
natural  scenery,  and  artistic  monuments.  The 
fine  burial-grounds  of  the  Turks,  extending  over 
large  tracts*  and  adorned  by  cypress  and  other 
trees,  may  have  suggested  the  desirability  of  such 
cemeteries  to  Europeans.  Around  Constanti- 
nople the  cemeteries  are  located  in  vast  tracts 
of  woods  under  whose  branches  stand  thousands 
of  tombstones.  It  is  the  custom  never  to  reopen 
a  grave,  and  a  new  resting-place  is  given  to 
every  one,  with  the  result  that  the  dead  now  oc- 
cupy a  wider  territory  than  that  which  is  covered 
bv  the  homes  of  the  living.  The  Turks  believe 
that  until  the  body  is  buried  the  soul  is  in  a 
state  of  discomfort,  and  the  funeral  therefore 
takes  place  as  soon  as  possible  after  death.  No 
coffin  is  used.  The  body  is  laid  in  the  grave  and 
a  few  rou^  boards  placed  about  it  and  then 
the  earUi  is  shoveled  in,  care  being  taken  to  leave 
a  small  opening  from  the  head  of  the  corpse  to 
the  siurface  of  the  ground.  This  method,  from 
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a  sanitary  standpoint,  is  preferable  to  the  cus* 
tom  of  using  double  wood  or  even  metallic  cofi&ns, 
for  as  little  as  possible  should  be  done  to  inter- 
fere with  the  speedy  dissolution  of  the  body  into 
its  elements. 

The  famous  Pfere  Lachaise,  in  Paris,  is  the 
most  celebrated  of  modern  cemeteries,  although 
by  no  means  the  largest.  It  was  laid  out  in  1804, 
and  comprises  about  110  acres,  and  about  20,000 
monuments  erected  to  the  memonr  of  nearly  all 
the  great  men  of  France  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. Twice  this  cemetery  and  the  neighboring 
heights  have  been  the  scene  of  desperate  fight- 
ing. In  1814,  during  the  attack  on  Paris  by  the 
Allies,  it  was  stormed  by  a  Russian  column ;  and 
in  1871  the  Communists  made  their  last  stand 
among  these  tombs,  where  900  of  them  were 
killed,  -200  being  buried  in  quicklime  in  one 
huge  grave,  and  700  in  another.  Paris  has  also 
the  cemeteries  of  Montparnasse  and  Montmartre, 
besides  many  smaller  burial-grounds.  In  1874 
a  very  large  cemetery  was  laid  out  16  miles 
north  of  Paris,  covering  nearly  1300  acres.  In 
France  every  city  and  town  is  required  by  law 
to  provide  a  burial-ground  beyond  its  barriers, 
properly  laid  out  and  planted,  and  each  inter- 
ment must  take  place  in  a  separate  grave.  This 
law  does  not  apply  to  Paris,  however.  There  the 
dead  are  buried  40  or  60  at  a  time  in  the  fosses 
communeSy  or  the  cemeteries  outside  of  the  city 
limits,  the  poor  being  interred  gratuitously,  and 
a  charge  being  made  in  all  other  cases.  The 
fosse,  when  full,  is  left  undisturbed  for  five 
years;  then  all  the  crosses  and  other  memorials 
are  removed,  the  level  of  the  ground  is  raised  four 
or  five  feet  by  fresh  earth,  and  interments  begin 
fa  gain.  For  50  francs  a  grave  can  be  leased  for 
five  years;  but  when  permanent  monuments  are 
desired  the  ground  must  be  purchased  in  fee. 
Pit-burial  is  also  practiced  in  Naples  and  in 
other  cities  of  Continental  Europe.  In  one  of 
the  Neapolitan  cemeteries  a  pit  is  opened  each 
day  in  which  all  the  burials  of  the  day  are  made. 
At  night  a  joint  funeral  service  is  held  for  all 
and  the  pit  is  filled,  not  to  be  opened  for  a  year. 

In  English  cities,  about  1840,  the  people  began 
to  discuss  the  dangers  to  public  health  arising 
from  the  condition  of  the  graveyards  surround- 
ing and  the  vaults  within  and  underneath  the 
great  churches.  In  London  these  receptacles 
were  literally  crammed  with  coffins,  and  the  sur- 
rounding air  was  infected  to  a  dangerous  degree. 
Coffins  were  piled  upon  each  other  until  they 
came  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  then  the  ground  was  raised  from 
time  to  time  until  its  level  came  nearly  up  to 
the  lower  windows  of  the  church.  To  make 
room  for  new  burials  old  bones  were  thrown  out, 
and  this  led  to  systematic  robbing  of  graves  for 
the  sake  of  the  coffin-plates  and  the  ornaments 
sometimes  buried  with  the  bodies.  The  result 
of  this  action  and  discussion  was  an  entire 
change  in  the  system.  Burials  within  the  limits 
of  the  cities  and  villages  were  prohibited,  and 
as  a  necessity  rural  cemeteries  were  founded. 
The  chief  cemeteries  of  London  at  present  are: 
Kensal  Green,  on  the  Harrow  Road,  2^  miles 
from  Paddington;  Highgate,  on  a  slope  of  High- 
gate  Hill;  Abney  Park,  the  Norwood,  and  Nun- 
head  cemeteries,  on  the  south;  the  West  London 
Cemetery  at  Brompton;  Ilford  and  Leystone 
cemeteries  in  Essex;  the  Victoria  and  Tower 
Hamlets    cemeteries    in    East    London;    while 
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farther  from  the  city  were  laid  out  the  ceme- 
teries of  Woking  and  Colney  Hatch. 

Of  the  cemeteries  still  in  use  in  Southern 
Europe,  the  catacombs  of  Sicily  are  the  most 
remarkable.  In  one  of  these,  near  Palermo,  un- 
der an  old  Capuchin  monastery,  there  are  four 
subterranean  corridors,  in  which  more  than  2000 
corpses  are  ranged  in  niches  in  the  wall,  many 
of  them  shnmk  into  the  most  grotesque  atti- 
tudes, or  hanging  with  pendent  heads  or  limbs 
from  their  receptacles.  As  a  preparation  for  its 
niche,  the  body  is  desiccated  in  an  oven,  and  then 
dressed  as  in  life  and  put  in  its  place  in  the  wall. 
At  one  end  of  this  cemetery  there  is  an  altar, 
strangely  ornamented  with  a  mosaic  of  human 
skulls  and  bones. 

Campo  santo  (holy  field)  is  the  Italian  desig- 
nation for  a  cemetery  or  burying-ground,  but 
more  especially  for  an  inclosed  place  of  inter- 
ment, surroimded  internally  by  an  arcade,  and 
designed  to  receive  the  remains  of  persons  of  dis- 
tinction. The  most  famous  campo  santo,  and 
that  from  which  the  others  derived  the  name,  is 
that  of  Pisa — in  the  neighborhood  of  the  catiie- 
dral  and  leaning  tower,  and  consecrated  to  the 
memory  of  men  who  had  deserved  well  of  the 
republic.  It  was  founded  by. Archbishop  Ubaldo, 
toward  the  end  of  the  Twelfth  Century.  The 
Archbishop,  having  been  driven  out  oil  Palestine 
by  Saladin,  brought  his  fifty-three  vessels,  which 
had  been  destined  for  the  conquest,  laden  with 
the  earth  of  the  Holy  Land.  This  he  deposited 
on  the  spot  which  was  thence  called  the  holy 
field,  and  which,  as  we  have  said,  gave  its  name 
as  a  generic  term  to  the  burying-grounds  of  Italy. 
The  architect  of  the  existing  building  was  Gio- 
vanni Pisano,  under  whose  superintendence  it 
was  completed  in  1283.  It  contains  an  area  of 
over  400  feet  in  length  and  118  feet  in  breadth, 
and  is  surrounded  b^  a  lofty  wall,  on  the  inner 
side  of  which  a  wide  arcade  nms  round  the 
whole  inclosure,  giving  to  it  the  character  of 
one  magnificent  cloister.  At  the  smaller  eastern 
side  there  is  a  large  chapel,  and  two  smaller 
chapels  of  smaller  size  on  the  northern  side. 
The  lofty  circular  arches  of  the  arcade  are  filled 
with  the  richest  Gothic  tracery,  which  belongs, 
however,  to  a  later  date — the  latter  half  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century — ^and  consequently  formed  no 
part  of  the  original  design.  The  walls  are 
adorned  with  frescoes  which  are  of  great  interest 
and  value,  both  absolutely  and  with  reference  to 
the  history  of  art.  The  oldest  of  those  which 
have  been  preserved  adorn  one  side  of  the  eastern 
wall;  they  represent  the  passion  of  Christ,  His 
resurrection,  and  other  sacred  subjects.  These 
remarkable  paintings  are  supposed  to  date  from 
before  the  middle  of  the  Fourteenth  Century,  and 
are  ascribed  to  BufTalmaco.  But  the  most  mar- 
velous productions  are  those  of  Giotto,  of 
Simone  Memmi,  and  of  Andrea  and  Bernardo 
Orcagna. 

America  closely  followed  England  in  the  sani- 
tary reform  of  burial-places,  and  many  years  ago 
burial  within  certain  limits  of  cities  was  pro- 
hibited except  in  special  cases,  such  as  the  use 
of  private  vaults  in  churchyards.  Within  the 
limits  of  Greater  New  York,  however,  in  the  ter- 
ritory included  in  the  Borough  of  Queens,  and 
once  forming  the  town  of  Newtown,  there  are,  it 
has  been  estimated,  1800  acres  of  cemeteries, 
covering  one-tenth  part  of  a  district  which  eon- 


tains  25,000  living  inhabitants  and  the  remains 
of  1,000,000  dead. 

The  United  States  has  more  beautiful  ceme- 
teries than  any  other  country.  Conspicuous 
among  these  are  the  great  national  cemeteries 
located  in  a  few  Northern  and  many  Southern  cit- 
ies, for  the  burial  of  soldiers,  especially  those  who 
were  killed  in  the  Civil  War.  The  oldest  and 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  great  ceme- 
teries in  the  United  States  is  Mount  Auburn, 
near  Boston.  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  in  Philadel- 
phia, was  opened  in  1836.  It  is  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill River,  about  four  miles  north  of  the  centre 
of  the  city,  and  is  part  of  a  region  of  great 
beauty.  This  was  followed  by  Greenwood  Ceme- 
tery, the  first  and  one  of  the  largest  burial-places 
for  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  established  by  a 
company  chartered  in  1838.  The  grounds  occupy 
a  fine  situation  on  the  east  side  of  New  York 
Bay  about  three  miles  south  of  the  city  hall  in 
Brooklvn.  From  the  higher  points  of  the  ceme- 
tery, the  eye  takes  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn^ 
the  bay,  half  a  dozen  cities  in  New  Jersey,  the 
far-oflf  Palisades,  the  broad  lower  bay,  the  High- 
lands near  Sandy  Hook,  Coney  Island,  and  a 
grand  view  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Lake  View 
Cemetery,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  one  of  the  cele- 
brated places  of  interment  in  the  interior  States^ 
and  contains  the  Garfield  mausoleum. 

The  site  of  a  cemetery  is  a  matter  of  ex- 
treme importance.  It  should  be  situated  as  far 
as  possible  from  any  populous  locality,  in  order 
that  it  may  not  interfere  with  the  needs  of  the 
living,  and  so  may  remain  undisturbed  for  the 
greatest  possible  length  of  time.  The  soil  should 
be  light  and  porous,  permitting  abundant  en- 
trance of  water  and  accompanying  air,  to  expe- 
dite decomposition.  There  should  be  good,  natu- 
ral underdrainage,  but  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  drainage  from  cemeteries  does  not  discharge 
directly  into  drinking-waters.  The  frequent 
proximity  of  cemeteries  and  reservoir  sites  is  a. 
fact  to  be  deprecated.  There  should  be  strict 
municipal  regulation  of  the  depth  and  distance 
apart  at  which  graves  may  be  dug.  The  owner- 
ship of  cemeteries  is  divided  among  municipali- 
ties, churches,  and  private  corporations.  In  the 
Continental  cities  municipal  ownership  of  ceme- 
teries is  the  rule,  although  there  are  some  private 
cemeteries,  especially  in  Germany  and  Holland. 
In  some  cities,  as  Cologne,  Naples,  Dresden,  and 
Rome,  the  management  of  funerals  is  also  eon- 
trolled  by  the  municipality,  the  result  being  to 
decrease  greatly  burial  expenses.  British  towns 
usually  have  municipal  cemeteries,  but  most  of 
them  are  old  and  little  used,  the  newer  burial- 
groimds  being  privately  owned.  Manchester, 
Nottingham,  and  several  other  of  the  larger 
towns  have  very  recently  taken  steps  to  provide 
adequate  municipal  cemeteries. 

In  the  United  States  the  largest  and  most 
popular  cemeteries  are  usually  owned  by  private 
corporations.  About  half  of  Uie  cities  naving 
a  pK)pulation  of  over  25,000  own  cemeteries,  but 
in  all  but  fifteen  of  these  there  are  also  private 
cemeteries.  The  city  of  Boston  is  a  notable  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule,  controlling,  as  it  does» 
many  cemeteries.  In  1897  it  created  a  cemetery 
department,  consisting  of  a  commission  of  five- 
trustees  appointed  by  the  mayor.  It  employs  a 
superintendent  at  a  salary  of  $2500,  who  keeps 
all  records  of  burials  and  transfers.  For  infor- 
mation about  ancient  burial-places,  see  NccBOp* 
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ous;  Gbayeyabo.  For  information  concerning 
burial  customs,  see  Burial. 

CEMETEB7  LAWS.  I^ws  which  have  for 
their  chief  objects  the  selection,  adornment,  regu- 
lation, and  protection  of  suitable  burial-places 
for  the  dead.  Cemeteries  may  be  so  located  as 
to  endanger  health  by  corrupting  air  or  water, 
and  hence  their  location  may  be  controlled  either 
by  the  courts  or  by  the  legislature.  In  the 
United  States  cemetery  associations  are  fre- 
quently incorporated  under  State  statutes,  and 
are  generally  exempted  from  taxation.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  exemption  is  not  only  to  relieve  such 
associations  from  the  burden  of  taxation,  but  to 
secure  burial-grounds  from  sale  for  the  non-pay- 
ment of  taxes.  From  similar  considerations,  a 
burial-lot  cannot  be  seized  or  sold  for  the  debts 
of  itA  owner,  and  if  he  executes  a  mortgage  upon 
it,  the  transaction  is  void  as  against  public 
policy,  provided  interments  have  been  made 
therein.  Cemetery  lots  in  which  burials  have 
not  been  made,  however,  may  be  bought  and  sold, 
subject  to  the  rules  of  the  association  controlling 
them.  The  desecration  of  cemeteries,  as  well 
as  the  unlawful  interference  with  those  who 
have  vested  rights  in  their  use,  are  severely  pun- 
ishable. Consult  Perley,  Mortuary  Law  (Boston, 
1896J. 

CsKACLE,  sA'n&lcr  (Fr.,  dinner-chamber, 
from  Lilt,  cenaculum,  dining-room,  from  cena, 
cesna,  Umb.  ^eana,  dinner) .  A  name  given  to  a  Pa- 
risian literary  group  of  varying  constituency  that 
began  about  1826  to  gather  around  Charles  No- 
dier  (q.v.)  and  sought  to  revive  in  French  litera- 
ture tne  old  monarchical  spirit,  the  spirit  of 
mediaeval  mystery  and  spiritual  submission.  Of 
the  First  C^nacle,  as  it  is  called,  the  chief  mem- 
bers were  Vigny  and  the  Deschamps  brothers. 
These  were  soon  joined  by  Lamartine,  Hugo,  and 
Saintc-Beuve,  who  describes  the  group  as  "royal- 
ists by  birth.  Christians  by  convention  and  a 
vague  sentimentality."  Their  organ  was  La 
Muse  Francaise.  They  soon  grew  iconoclastic 
toward  classjcism,  and  were  led  by  the  exigencies 
of  controversy  from  their  monarchical  position 
to  a  democratic  attitude.  T^martine  and  Hugo 
had  favored  the  Bourbons.  They  now  turned 
even  from  the  Orleanists  to  the  Revolution  and 
Kapoleon.  Thus  the  C6nacle  won  the  alliance  of 
Musset.  Mc*rinif^,  and  the  elder  Dumas,  and, 
after  the  Revolution  of  1830.  of  Gautier  and 
Gerard  de  Nerval.  But  with  that  year  and  the 
triumph  of  Hugo's  Hemani,  its  reason  for  ex- 
istence disappeared,  and  the  spirit  of  individu- 
ality inherent  in  romanticism  soon  caused  the 
G^nacle  to  dissolve  in  fact  and  as  an  influence. 

CEnSlA  TBIMALCHIONIS,  trt-mal'kl-ynis 
(Trimalchio's  Dinner-Party).  The  most  impor- 
tant episode  in  the  Satirw  of  Petronius.  It  is  a 
vivid  description  of  a  dinner-party  given  by  Tri- 
malcbio,  a  former  slave,  who  had  become  very 
rich  in  trade.  The  lavish  feast  is  described  by 
a  certain  Encolpius,  one  of  the  guests,  and  the 
story  is  of  value  for  the  specimens  of  colloquial 
Latin,  the  aermo  pleheius,  preserved  in  it. 

CEK'CHBUS.     See  Bubgrass. 

CENCl,  chCn'ch*,  Beatbice  (1577-09).  An 
Italian  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  the  heroine 
of  a  celebrated  tragedy  in  real  life.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Francesco  Cenci,  a  wealthy  Roman 
nobleman,  head  of  a  family  notorious  for  its 
crimes  and  profligacy.     It  had  long  been  sup- 


posed that  Beatrice  was  the  viutim  of  her  father's 
brutal  passion,  and  that  this  was  her  provoca- 
tion  for  the  murder  of  Francesco,  a  crime  in 
which  she  was  aided  by  several  other  members 
of  the  family.  With  her  accomplices,  she  was 
executed  in  1699.  A  famous  portrait  in  the 
Barberini  Palace,  Rome,  supposed  to  have  been 
painted  by  Guido  Reni,  caused  her  to  be  known  as 
the  'beautiful  parricide.'  One  of  Shelley's  most 
powerful  dramas,  The  Ccnci,  is  founded  upon 
the  traditional  story  of  Beatrice.  It  is  now  be- 
lieved, however,  owing  to  the  researches  of  Ber- 
tolotti,  that  Francesco  was  much  less  of  a  mon- 
ster than  was  supposed,  and  that  Beatrice,  even 
aside  from  the  question  of  her  share  in  the  mur- 
der, was  in  character  far  from  innocent;  it  fur- 
ther appears,  according  to  Bertolotti,  that  she 
was  not  beautiful,  and  that  the  famous  painting 
is  not  of  Beatrice,  nor  by  Guido  Reni.  Consult 
Bertolotti,  Francesco  Cenci  e  la  sua  famiglia 
(Florence,  1879)  ;  and  for  the  traditional  ac- 
count, Muratori,  .^nnaKd'/^aha  (Milan,  1744-49). 

CEKCI,  The.  A  powerful  poetic  tragedy  by 
Shelley  (1819).  Though  written  for  the  stage, 
and  offered  for  presen&tion,  the  nature  of  the 
drama  is  such  as  to  make  its  acceptance  im- 
possible. 

CENEDA,  chA-n&^d&.     An  Italian  city.     See 

VlTTOBIO. 

CENISy  se-n^,  Mont,  or  Monte  Cenisio.  A 
mountain  of  the  Alps,  between  Savoy  and  Pied- 
mont, on  the  frontier  between  Italy  and  France, 
forming  part  of  the  watershed  between  the  val- 
leys of  the  Dora  Riparia  and  the  Arc  (Map: 
France,  0  6).  The  culminating  point  of  the  pass 
over  Mont  Cenis  reaches  an  elevation  of  about 
G850  feet  above  the  sea.  The  mountain  is  com- 
posed of  schist,  limestone,  and  gypsum,  and  is 
covered  with  a  rich  vegetation.  The  road  over 
the  pass,  constructed  in  1803-10,  under  Napo- 
leon's orders,  has  a  total  length  of  40  miles,  and 
prior  to  the  construction  of  the  railway  timnel 
under  the  Col-de-Fr6jus,  about  14  miles  south- 
west of  Mont  Cenis,  was  one  of  the  most  patron- 
ized routes  across  the  Alps.  The  tunnel,  con- 
structed in  1857-70,  is  nearly  8  miles  long  and 
varies  in  altitude  from  3775  to  4246  feet.  The 
cost  of  construction  was  nearly  75,000,000  franca 
($14,475,000).    See  Tunnels. 

CE'NOIICA^NLAir  (so  called  from  the  ancient 
Celtic  tribe  of  Cenomani).  The  name  given  by 
the  French  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  upper 
Cretaceous  period.  It  corresponds  to  the  Dakota 
epoch  of  American  geologists. 

CJEN'OTAPH  (Fr.  cinotaphe,  Lat.  cenotaph- 
turn,  from  Gk.  Kevordipwv,  kenotaphion,  empty 
tomb,  from  Kevdc,  kcnos,  empty  H-  T6(l>oCf  taphos, 
tomb).  A  monument  which  does  not  cover  the 
remains  of  the  deceased.  Such  were  originally 
erected  for  those  whose  bones  could  not  be 
brought  home  for  interment,  as  for  those  who 
died  in  foreign  parts  or  had  perished  at  sea. 

CE'NOZOOtC  (from  Gk.  kowSc,  kainos,  new  + 
^u^,  z6Sf  life).  One  of  the  main  divisions  or 
eras  of  geological  time,  preceded  by  the  Mesozoic 
era  and  followed  by  the  Recent  era.  The  term  is 
used  by  some  geologists  to  include  the  Tertiary 
and  Quaternary  periods,  while  others  limit  it  to 
the  Tertiary  alone. 

CENSEB  (abbreviation  of  encenser,  OF.  en- 
censer,  from  Med.  Lat.  incensare,  to  bum  incense. 
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from  incensum,  incense,  from  incendere,  to  bum, 
from  in,  in  +  cendere,  to  bum).  A  vessel  for 
burnin<T   perfumes    (see   Incense),    also   called 

'tburible,'  from 
thus,  frankincense. 
It  is  tossed  in  the 
air  ceremonially 
during  public 
worship  to  diffuse 
the  perfume  of 
the  incense.  Cen- 
sers were  used 
from  very  early 
times  in  the  Jew- 
ish Rervices,  and 
have  been  all  along 
employed  in  those 
of  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  East- 
ern churches;  also 
of  recent  years  in 
the  Episcopal 
Church.  Little  is 
known  of  their 
precise    shape    be- 

CENSER.  ^^>'^    ^^    Twelfth 

Century,  at  which 
time  they  were  richly  decorated,  and  sometimes 
made  in  the  form  of  small  churches,  as  e.g.  those 
in  the  cathedrals  of  Treves  and  Namur.  They 
were  also  often  shaped  like  a  ball,  with  two  hol- 
low halves.  In  later  specimens  the  upper  half 
varies  ver}'  much  in  form,  being  often  surmounted 
by  a  turret.  The  lower  half,  i*esting  on  a  foot, 
holds  the  charcoal  and  the  incense,  while  the 
upper  one  is  perforated  to  allow  the  smoke  to 
escape,  and  moves  up  and  do>\Ti  on  three  or  four 
chains. 

CEN^SO,  8p.  pron.  than'sd.  In  Spanish  law, 
an  annual  payment,  in  money'  or  in  produce, 
charged  upon  land  for  an  indeterminate  period. 
The  Spanish  civil  code  of  1889  ( in  force  in  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines)  recognizes  and 
regulates  three  classes  of  censo,  Censo  enfiteuHco 
is  the  ground-rent  paid  by  the  holder  of  a  per- 
petual lease.  (See  Emphyteusis.)  Censo  reser- 
vaiivo  is  an  annual  payment  reserved  by  the  con- 
veyor of  land  and  made  a  perpetual  charge  upon 
the  land  conveyed.  Censo  consignativo  is  an  an- 
nual payment  which  the  owner  of  land,  in  con- 
sideration of  a  capital  sum  paid  him,  has  placed 
as  a  perpetual  charge  upon  his  land.  In  the  first 
of  these  cases  the  recipient  of  the  annual  payment 
is  titular  owner  [duefio  direct o) ,  In  the  second 
and  third  cases  he  is  not  owner,  but  a  creditor 
of  the  land;  his  claim  runs  against  every  person 
who  takes  the  land  by  purcliase,  devise,  or  in- 
heritance, and  it  is  a  lien  upon  the  land.  In  all 
cases  the  censo  may  be  redeemed  (i.e.  the  land 
may  be  freed  from  the  annual  charge)  by  pay- 
ment of  the  corresponding  capital.  In  cases 
where  this  capital  or  redemption  value  is  not 
indicated  in  the  contract,  it  is  estimated  at  the 
ratio  of  100  to  8.  The  right  of  redemption  may, 
"however,  be  suspended  by  contract  in  the  case  of 
the  purchased  rent-charge  {censo  consignativo) 
lor  twenty  years,  and  in  the  other  cases  for  sixty 
years. 

CENSOK  (Lat.,  judge,  from  censere,  to 
assess,  judge).  The  name  of  two  Roman  officers 
of  State.  The  office  was  established  by  Servius 
Tullius,  the  fifth  King  of  Rome.    After  the  ex- 


pulsion of  the  kings,  it  was  held  by  the  consuls, 
special  magistrates  not  being  appointed  till  B.C. 
443.  It  /continued  to  be  filled  by  patricians  till 
B.C.  351,  when  Censor  !Marcius  Rutilus,  a  plebeian, 
was  elected.  Twelve  years  later  it  was  enacted 
that  one  of  the  censors  (there  were  always  two) 
must  be  a  plebeian.  In  B.C.  131  both  censors,  for 
the  first  time,  were  plebeians.  The  censors  were 
elected  in  the  comitia  centuriata,  presided  over 
by  a  consul.  The  term  of  office  at  first  lasted 
five  years,  but  was  shortly  afterwards  limited  to 
eighteen  months.  The  censorship  was  regarded 
as  the  highest  dignity  in  the  State,  except  the 
dictatorship.  It  was  a  sacred  and  irresponsible 
magistracy,  whose  powers  were  vast  and  unde- 
fined, and  whose  decisions  were  received  with 
solemn  reverence.  The  duties  of  the  censors  were 
threefold:  (1)  The  taking  of  the  census,  or 
register  of  the  citizens  and  of  their  property; 

(2)  the  regimen  morum  (regulation  of  morals) ; 

(3)  the  administration  of  the  finances  of  the 
State.  The  taking  of  the  census  was  originally 
their  sole  function  (hence  their  name),  and  was 
held  in  the  Campus  Martins,  in  a  building  called 
villa  puhlica.  The  regimen  morum  was  the  most 
dreaded  and  absolute  of  their  powers.  It  grew 
naturally  out  of  the  exercise  of  the  previous 
duty,  which  compelled  them  to  exclude  unworthy 
persons  from  the  lists  of  citizens.  Gradually 
the  superintendence  of  the  censors  extended  from 
the  public  to  the  private  life  of  citizens.  They 
could  inflict  disgrace  (ignominia)  on  any  one 
whose  conduct  did  not  square  with  their  notions 
of  rectitude  or  duty.  For  instance,  if  a  man 
neglected  the  cultivation  of  his  fields,  or  carried 
on  a  disreputable  trade,  or  refused  to  marry,  or 
treated  his  family  either  too  kindly  or  too  harsh- 
ly, or  was  extravagant,  or  guilty  of  bribery, 
cowardice,  or  the  like,  he  might  be  degraded. 
The  administration  of  the  finances  of  the  State 
included  the  regulation  of  the  tributum,  or  prop- 
ertj'-tax;  of  the  vectigalia,  such  as  the  tithes 
paid  for  the  public  lands,  salt-works,  mines, 
customs,  etc.,  which  were  usually  leased  out  to 
speculators  for  five  j^ears ;  the  preparation  of  the 
State  budget,  etc. 

CEN'SOKI^inTS.  A  chronologist  and  gram- 
marian of  the  Third  Century  a.d.,  known  by  a 
work  called  De  Die  Natali,  in  which  he  treated 
of  man's  generations,  his  natal  hour,  and  the 
influence  that  the  stars  and  genii  exercise  over 
his  fate.  Its  chief  value  to  us  lies  in  the  fact^ 
and  dates  derived  from  earlier  authors  whose 
works  are  now  lost.  It  has  been  edited  by 
Hultsch  (Leipzig,  1807). 

CENSOBSHIF.  The  exercise  of  the  duties  or 
powers  of  a  censor  (q.v.).  The  term  in  its 
broadest  application  includes  the  general  super- 
vision and  control  of  public  morals  and  the  pub- 
lic welfare,  such  as  was  exercised  by  the  Roman 
censors.  The  term  is  now,  however,  almost  ex- 
clusively applied  to  the  examination  of  manu- 
scripts, writings,  and  literary  productions  of  all 
kinds  as  a  condition  of  their  publication,  with 
the  suppression  of  part  or  all,  as  may  seem  neces- 
sary to  the  censor  or  licensor,  for  the  protection 
of  public  morals  or  the  integrity  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  censorship  of  public  morals,  as  such, 
does  not  now  exist  among  civilized  races  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  exercised  by  the  Roman 
censors;  but  a  supervision  over  the  personal  af- 
fairs and  private  conduct  of  the  public  is  exer- 
cised, under  various  designations,  in  some  of  the 
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semi-civilized  or  less  advanced  nations* of  to-day; 
thus,  in  Russia  the  conduct  and  acts  of  the  peo- 
ple are  subject  to  rigid  rules  and  restrictions 
which  are  enforced  by  officials  of  arbitrary  au- 
thority. In  France,,  also,  the  authority  of  the 
agent  de  mceura  reaches  to  such  matters  as  the 
supenr'isidn  of  the. public  spending  of  money  be- 
yond one's  means.  Sumptuary  laws  belong  some- 
what to  the  same  class  as  those  creating  censor- 
ships of  private  conduct,  and  these  have  existed 
from  time  to  time  during  the  history  of  many 
modem  civilized  nations.  See  Sumptuaby  Laws. 

The  advance  of  civilization  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  of  the  right  to  personal  liberty 
is  doing  away  with  the  censorship  of  private  con- 
duct in  all  of  the  civilized  races;  and  the  censor- 
ship of  the  press  and  of  the  drama  are  the  most 
important  relics  of  this  class  of  public  supervi- 
sion of  private  conduct. 

The  censorship  of  the  press  was  intended  to 
prevent  the  publication  and  effect  of  literature 
supposed  or  believed  to  contain  matter  likely  to 
corrupt  morals  or  be  subversive  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  came  into  existence  with  the  invention 
of  the  printing-press,  although  in  all  despotic 
governments  in  the  history  of  man  writings  of- 
fensive to  the  Government  have  been  suppressed 
or  destroyed,  and  in  many  cases  the  author  pun- 
ished as  well,  for  the  same  motives  as  those  which 
gave  rise  to  the  censorship  of  the  press  and  of 
the  drama.  Literary  censorship  was  rigidly 
maintained  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as 
early  as  the  year  1515,  and  ail  books  published 
within  its  control  were  subjected  to  the  strictest 
examination  and  expurgation  or  suppression 
when  deemed  necessary.  (See  Index  and  Vati- 
can.) The  censorship  of  the  press  in  England 
was  strictly  enforced  as  early  as  1637  by  order 
of  the  Star  Chamber,  which  order  was  estab- 
lished by  statute  in  1662.  It  was  against  this 
statute  that  ^filton  wrote  his  Areopagitica,  and 
the  censorship  was  abolished  in  1693.  In  France 
the  censorship  which  had  existed  since  the  inven- 
tion of  the  art  of  printing  was  abolished  in  1789, 
and  revived  at  intervals  until  1830,  when  it  was 
finally  abolished.  With  the  growth  of  the  con- 
stitutional government  in  the  States  of  modem 
Europe  the  censorship  of  the  press  has  been  abol- 
ished. For  a  fuller  discussion  and  treatment  of 
the  subject,  see  Freedom  of  the  Press. 

Censorship  of  dramatic  productions  is  based 
tipon  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  public  from 
the  influence  of  immoral  plays.  This  is  accom- 
plished in  the  United  States  by  the  law  which 
enables  any  public  immorality  to  be  suppressed 
as  soon  as  an  overt  act  has  been  committed, 
which  can  be  shown  to  be  an  offense  against  pub- 
lic morals.  In  England,  however,  a  censorship  of 
the  stage  exists  \mder  the  provisions  of  6  and  7 
Vict.,  c.  68.  Formerly,  in  the  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  centuries,  the  performance  of  plays 
was  controlled  b^  the  Master  of  Revels  and  the 
Lord  Chamberlain;  and  the  statute  10,  George 
II.,  c  28,  defined  and  established  the  duties  and 
powers  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  in  this  capacity. 
Under  this  statute  his  powers  were  restricted 
,  as  to  their  territorial  limits ;  but  by  the  statute 
6  and  7  Vict,  his  jurisdiction  is  extended  (by 
section  12)  to  the  whole  United  Kingdom.  Chap- 
ter 68  of  this  statute  provides  that  one  copy  of 
every  new  stage  play,  every  new  act,  scene,  part, 
prologue,  or  epilogue,  of  a  play,  intended  to  be 
acted  for  hire  at  any  theatre  in  Great  Britain 


should  be  sent  seven  days  previous  to  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  for  his  allowance,  and  he  may 
license  or  refuse  to  license  its  production,  and 
may  revoke  a  license  already  granted,  and  forbid 
the  production  of  the  play  whenever  it  appears 
to  him  advantageous  for  the  preservation  of  good 
morals  or  decency  or  to  preserve  public  peace. 
His  authority  is  exercised  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  his  reader.  He  has  no  authority  to 
license  playhouses.  This  is  vested  in  the  County 
Council,  who  may  delegate  it  to  one  of  the  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  who  formerly  exercised  it.  See 
The  Law  Magazine  and  Law  Review,  19,  220. 

Something  akin  to  censorship  is  to  be  found  in 
the  statutory  and  administrative  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  the  mails  for  the  circulation  of  gam- 
bling and  fraudulent  circulars  and  obscene  pub- 
lications. The  protection  of  the  public,  there- 
fore, from  wrongful  publications  is,  in  general, 
left  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws  protecting  public  and 
individual  rights  from  violation;  and  so,  the 
circumstances  under  which  a  publication  is  made 
may  be  such  that  the  publisher  may  be  enjoined 
by  the  court  from  further  publication  of  the 
same  matter,  if  this  be  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  violated  rights. 

Where  a  territory  or  country  is  under  martial 
law  censorship  of  the  press  by  the  military  au- 
thorities is  commonly  exercised  in  all  countries, 
so  far  as  it  is  considered  necessary  by  the  mili- 
tary authorities.  See  Copyright;  Libel;  News- 
paper; Martial  Law. 

CENBUS  (Lat.,  registration,  from  cenaere,  to 
assess,  to  judge).  The  familiar  use  of  the  word 
census  is  to  denote  the  periodical  counting  of  the 
people,  and  this  is  its  primary  meaning.  As  the 
census  of  population  nas  been  usually  accom- 
panied by  comprehensive  investigations  into 
agriculture,  manufactures,  etc.,  the  term  has 
come  to  be  employed  for  any  statistical  investi- 
gation which  proceeds  by  the  method  of  direct 
interrogation.  Used  in  this  broad  way  the  name 
census  designates  one  of  the  two  methods  of 
statistical  research,  the  other  being  registration. 
Census  and  registration  are  not  interchangeable, 
but  one  is  frequently  used  as  a  substitute  for  the 
other.  A  census  portrays  conditions  at  a  given 
time,  a  register  the  changes  which  take  place. 
As  two  successive  censuses  by  comparison  show 
the  resultant  of  these  changes,  we  can,  under 
certain  circumstances,  by  summing  up  the 
changes,  arrive  at  the  general  condition  of  affairs 
without  a  direct  enumeration. 

Anteeedenta  of  the  Census, — ^The  origin  of  the 
American  census  in  the  well-known  constitu- 
tional provision  that  representation  and  direct 
taxation  should  be  proportional  to  population, 
suggests  the  intimate  connection  between  census 
operations  and  government  necessities.  That 
similar  necessities  in  early  days  gave  rise  to 
enumerations  of  the  people  will  be  readily 
understood.  We  find  references  to  counting  the 
people  in  our  accounts  of  ancient  peoples  like 
the  Hebrews  and  the  Romans.  China  and  Japan 
also  have  records  of  very  early  enumerations. 
These  records  seem  to  have  been  undertaken  for 
fiscal  or  military  purposes,  to  establish  the 
ownership  of  landed  property  or  to  determine 
military  contingents,  and  involved  a  count  of 
the  people  not  as  the  main  issue  but  as  an 
incident.  In  this  they  differed  from  the  censua 
operations  of  to-day. 
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This  is  likewise  true  of  such  records  as  that 
of  the  Domesday  Book  frequently  pointed  out  as 
illustrations  of  statistical  practice  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  Indeed,  a  direct  enumeration  of 
the  whole  people  having  no  other  object  in  view 
than  to  ascertain  their  number,  first  took  place 
with  the  census  of  the  United  States  in  1790, 
and  the  principal  development  of  the  census 
occurred  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Before  that 
time  there  had  been,  in  several  European  States, 
efforts  directed  to  ascertaining  the  number  of 
tne  people  or  of  particular  classes.  Perhaps  the 
most  comprehensive  of  these  efforts  took  place 
in  Sweden.  In  1686  parish  registers  were  intro- 
duced, in  which  not  only  births  and  deaths,  but 
also  arrivals  and  departures  were  to  be  noted. 


The  most  usual  form  of  the  census  is  the 
census  of  population,  recurring  at  regular  in- 
tervals of  five  or  ten  years,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  inauguration  of  regular  census-taking  by 
the  United  States  in  1790  has  already  been  noted. 
England,  Holland,  and  Norway  followed  in  1801. 
In  France  a  census  took  place  in  1801,  'but  after 
that  irregularly  until  1831,  when  the  regular 
series  begins.  In  Prussia  a  census  was  taken 
in  1816,  but  without  any  instructions  to  the 
local  authorities,  who  were  free  to  use  their 
own  discretion  in  the  matter.  It  was  hardly 
until  the  middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  as 
we  shall  see  in  reviewing  the  history  of  census- 
taking  in  the  United  States,  that  methods  ac- 
quired stability. 


By  means  of  these  registers  the  number  of  the 
population  was  ascertained,  and  beginning  with 
1749  comprehensive  statements  for  the  entire 
land  were  published.  Such  population  registers 
from  which,  in  lieu  of  an  enumeration,  the  num- 
ber of  the  population  can  be  ascertained,  exist 
to-day  in  many  places.  It  w^as  mainly  from 
such  registers  that  the  early  notices  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Prussia  and  Austria  were  gathered. 
To  them  should  be  added  the  reports  made  from 
time  to  time  by  the  administrative  offices  of  the 
various  districts  of  the  number  of  persons,  espe- 
cially of  those  capable  of  bearing  arms,  under 
their  jurisdiction.  In  all  this  we  see  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  modern  census. 

Enumeration  of  Population, — The  census  has 
been  a  matter  of  slow  growth.  In  its  present- 
day  form  it  involves  a  record  of  the  salient  facts 
pertaining  to  every  person  in  the  rommunity, 
these  facts  being  summarized  for  territorial  and 
other  groups.  But  it  was  a  long  time  in  coming 
to  this  point,  and  early  records  are  oftentimes 
Very  summary. 


Development  of  Population  Census, — ^The  pro- 
gress of  census-taking  can  be  seen  in  an  exami- 
nation of  the  development  of  the  census  of  the 
United  States.  That  of  1790  was  a  model  under- 
taking, whose  results  were  fully  stated  in  an 
octavo  pamphlet  of  fifty-six  pages,  while  the 
report  upon  population  in  the  census  of  1890 
fills  two  quarto  volumes,  of  2181  pages.  The  cen- 
sus of  1790  recorded  only  the  heads  of  families, 
dividing  the  members  of  the  family  into  the  fol- 
lowing classes:  free  whites,  males  16  years  and 
over,  males  under  16  years,  females,  other  free 
persons,  and  slaves.  Until  1850  no  essential 
change  was  made  in  the  form  of  enumeration, 
though  the  classes  were  enlarged  to  embrace  age, 
occupation,  physical  infirmity,  and  other  data. 
By  1840  the  schedule  had  gro^n  so  unwieldy 
that  for  each  family  there  were  as  many  as  sev- 
enty spaces  in  which  entries  might  be  made.  In 
this  period  there  could  be  no  tabulation  of  sta- 
tistics in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word.  No 
combinations  other  than  those  given  in  the  orig^ 
inal   schedule  could   be  made,  and   facts   given 
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under  one  head,  e.g.  age,  could  not  be  combined 
with  those  given  under  another,  e.g.  illiteracy. 
In  1850  a  radical  change  was  introduced,  and  for 
the  first  time  every  inhabitant  was  recorded  by 
name,  the  questions  being  answered  for  each  per- 
son specifically,  and  not  for  th§  family  group  of 
which  he  was  a  part.  This  change  in  the  manner 
of  asking  the  questions  necessitated  the  establish- 
ment of  a  central  office  in  Washington  in  which 
all  the  schedules  were  gathered  and  the  tabula- 
tions made.  The  collection  of  the  figures  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  United  States  marshals  until 
1880,  but  since  that  date  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  Census  Office,  and  considerable  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  the  returns  has  resulted.  The 
census  of  1900  was  taken  under  a  law  of  1899, 
which  notably  improved  the  mechanism  of  cen- 
Bus-taking  in  minor  points. 

Census  Methods. — ^The  operations  of  the  cen- 
sus are  manifold,  and  can  be  stated  only  in  the 
briefest  manner.  Preliminary  steps  are  the 
preparation  of  the  schedules  and  the  division  of 
the  country  into  enumeration  districts.  The 
schedules  are  sometimes  minutely  prescribed  by 
law,  but  the  better  way  is  for  the  act  io  enumer- 
ate the  points  to  be  covered  and  leave  the  formu- 
lation of  the  questions  to  the  experience  and 
discretion  of  the  census  authorities.  The  country 
must  be  divided  into  well-defined  enumeration 
districts,  containing  approximately  the  same 
number  of  persons,  and  not  too  extensive  to  be 
fully  coverai  by  the  enumerator  in  the  time  al- 
lotted to  him.  In  countries  where  the  census 
is  taken  in  a  single  day,  the  districts  must  of 
necessity  be  smaller  than  in  the  United  States, 
where  two  weeks  are  given  the  enumerator  in 
cities,  and  a  month  in  rural  districts.  After 
be  has  completed  his  work  his  papers  are  sent 
to  Washington  for  examination  and  tabulation. 
In  1890  the  work  of  tabulation  was  done  by 
electrical  machines,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Herman 
Hollenth.  These  machines  have  now  acquired  a 
permanent  place  in  census  work.  The  facts  re- 
corded on  the  schedules  are  drawn  ofif  by  a 
punching  machine  on  cards,  where  each  perfora- 
tion represents  some  one  of  the  characteristics 
noted  on  the  schedules.  Such  a  card  is  prepared 
for  each  individual.  The  cards  are  placed  in  a 
holder  and  brought  into  contact  with  a  large 
number  of  points  corresponding  in  location  to 
the  perforations.  If  there  is  a  hole  in  the  card 
the  point  passes  through,  establishes  a  current, 
and  makes  a  record  upon  a  recording  dial.  The 
points  which  touch  the  cards  at  places  where 
there  are  no  perforations  are  pushed  back  by 
sprinp  and  return  into  place  when  the  card 
is  taken  out.  By  means  of  this  machine  the 
count  is  made  with  unerring  accuracy  and  the 
number  of  combinations  of  the  different  data  is 
greatly  increased.  It  will  be  readily  understood, 
if  it  has  not  been  expressly  stated,  that  a  modem 
census  of  population  is  something  more  than 
a  statement  of  the  number  of  the  people.  The 
facts  usually  embraced  in  census  inquiries  re- 
late to  sex,  race,  age,  nativity,  citizenship,  con- 
jugal condition,  occupation,  literacy,  and,  in 
foreign  countries,  religious  belief.  The  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  the  people  gives  another 
and  most  important  element.  These  various  ele- 
ments in  conjunction  with  the  geographical  de- 
tail furnish  an  almost  endless  variety  of  com- 
binations. The  result  is  a  minute  analysis  of 
.  the  population  from  these  various  points  of  view. 


The  Scope  of  Census  Enumerations, — ^The  de- 
cennial census  authorized  by  the  Constitution  lias 
from  the  beginning  been  utilized  to  secure  in- 
formation beyond  the  mere  number  of  inhabi- 
tants, which  would  have  satisfied  the  constitu- 
tional requirement.  This  tendency  showed  itself 
first  in  the  elaboration  of  the  population  sched- 
ules already  noted,  but  as  early  as  1810  addi- 
tional inquiries  were  added.  As  time  progressed 
these  became  very  numerous,  and  reached  their 
culmination  in  1890,  when,  among  twenty-five 
volumes  which  contained  the  results  of  the  cen- 
sus, two  only  relate  to  the  count  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  multiplication  of  inauiries  was 
thought  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  main  in- 
vestigations, and  by  the  law  governing  the  census 
of  1900,  the  enumeration  was  limited  to  popula- 
tion, mortality,  agriculture,  and  manufactures. 
The  law  stipulated,  moreover,  that  the  work 
should  be  complete  in  two  years  and  the  publica- 
tion in  January,  1902,  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
population  report  promises  the  fulfillment  of 
the  requirement.  W^e  may  tui^  now  to  a  brief 
consideration  of  the  lines  of  inquiry  represented 
in  the  census  of  1900.  The  obvious  value  of  mor- 
tality statistics  has  led,  in  the  United  States, 
to  the  attempt  to  gather. them  through  the  cen- 
sus. The  question  as  to  the  deaths  which  had 
occurred  during  the  census  year  first  appeared 
in  1850,  and  has  not  since  been  omitted.  The 
returns  are  notoriously  defective,  and  it  is 
usually  recognized  among  statisticians  that  ac- 
curate figures  can  only  be  obtained  by  systematic 
and  continuous  registration.  The  widespread 
interest  in  vital  statistics  is  probably  responsi- 
ble for  the  maintenance  of  this  Inquiry  among 
the  census  schedules.  The  only  valuable  part 
of  these  volumes  is  that  which  assembles  the  re- 
sults of  the  registration  records  from  those  parts 
of  the  country  where  they  exist.  But  the  at- 
tempt to  gather  general  mortality  statistics  in 
this  manner  flouts  the  distinction  between  cen- 
sus and  registration  noted  in  the  beginning  of 
this  article. 

Agriculture  first  appeared  as  a  subject  of  in- 
quiry in  1840,  when  a  few  general  questions  as  to 
tne  value  of  farm  crops  were  asked.  In  1850  we 
find  a  special  schedule  for  farmers,  but  the  range 
of  the  inquiry  was  not  materially  increased 
though  the  form  of  question  was  much  improved. 
In  1880  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  was  greatly 
widened  and  special  inquiries  concerning  cereals 
and  forestry  were  imdertaken.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  census  has  been  more  in  the  detail  of 
publication  than  in  change  of  method. 

The  history  of  manufacturing  statistics  dates 
back  to  the  census  of  1810.  Without  instructions 
or  definite  schedules,  the  marshals  were  directed 
to  report  upon  the  manufactures  in  their  dis- 
tricts. The  mass  of  heterogeneous  material 
which  resulted  could  not  be  gathered  together 
into  statistics,  though  they  formed  the  basis  for  a 
general  statement  by  Mr.  Tench  Coxe,  in  which 
estimate  and  conjecture  were  freely  used  to 
supplement  defects  of  the  data.  The  follow- 
ing census  of  1820  had  a  better  schedule,  but 
results  were  hardly  more  satisfactory.  Indeed, 
so  general  was  the  discontent  with  the  figures 
that  in  1830  the  inquiry  was  abandoned.  W^hile 
an  attempt  was  again  made  in  1840  to  col- 
lect such  statistics,  it  was  not  until  1850,  with 
a  reorganized  census  service,  that  valuable  re- 
sults were  secured.     The  separate  schedule  for 
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manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  adopt- 
ed in  1850  was  in  form  substantially  the  same 
as  that  now  in  use.  It  has  been  gradually  ex- 
panded and  improved.  In  1880  the  industrial 
schedules  were  confided  to  special  agents  in 
cities  and  manufacturing  districts.  With  the 
census  of  1880  were  incorporated  a  large  number 
of  special  inquiries,  and  for  the  more  important 
industries  a  mass  of  specifically  appropriate  mat- 
ter was  collected. 

Among  the  subjects  of  census  inquiry  in  1880 
and  1890  we  find,  in  addition  to  those  above 
described,  defective  classes,  crime,  pauperism, 
and  benevolence,  mines  and  mining,  fish  and  fish- 
eries, social  statistics,  education,  insurance, 
mortgages,  farm  and  home  proprietorship  and 
indebtedness,  churches,  transportation,  wealth, 
debt  and  taxation,  social  statistics  of  cities  and 
Indians. 

Bibliography.  The  fullest  account  of  the 
census  of  the  United  States  is  found  in  an  offi- 
cial publication,  Wright  and  Hunt,  The  History 
and  Orotcth  of  the  United  States  Census  (Wash- 
ington, 1900).  Consult,  also:  The  Federal  Cen- 
sus, by  a  Committee  of  the  American  Economic 
Association  (New  York,  1899);  Falkner,  *The 
Development  of  the  Census,"  in  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science  (Philadelphia,  1898).  For  the  methods 
of  European  countries,  the  most  useful  com- 
pilation is  Bodio,  Studi  preparatorii  per  il  IV. 
censimcnto  decennale  delta  popolazione  del  regno 
(Rome,  1892),  the  author  of  which  was  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Italian  Statistical  Bureau.  Dr. 
Bertillon,  chief  of  the  Municipal  Statistics  of 
Paris,  has  published  Statistique  intemationale 
resultant  des  recensements  de  la  population  dans 
les  divers  pays  d* Europe  (Paris,  1899),  a  com- 
pilation of  the  results  of  European  censuses  of 
population. 

CENT  (Fr.  cent,  from  Lat.  centum,  hundred). 
A  coin  of  the  United  States  valued  at  the  one- 
hundredth  part  of  a  dollar.  The  division  of 
the  coinage  imit  into  hundredths  is  quite  fre- 
quent; and  names  indicating  this  division  are 
found  in  the  centime  of  France,  the  centesimo 
of  Italy,  the  centavo  of  the  South  American  re- 
publics, and  the  cent  of  Holland.  In  Belgium 
the  coins  of  one  and  two  centimes  are  popularly 
known  as  cents.  In  the  United  States  the  use 
of  the  word  cent  dates  from  the  act  of  Congress 
of  1786  which  adopted  the  dollar  of  one  hundred 
cents  as  the  coinage  basis  of  the  United  States. 
While  in  Colonial  times  dollars  (Spanish)  were 
frequent  in  the  circulation,  the  minor  coins  in 
use  were  either  English  coppers  or  home-made 
substitutes  for  them.  In  1787  a  mint  estab- 
lished by  Congress  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  began 
coining  what  are  known  as  the  *Fregio*  or 
*Franklin*  cents,  which  were  issued  for  many 
years.  In  1791  a  coin  bearing  a  head  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  words  *one  cent'  was  struck  in 
England  as  a  pattern  piece,  and  in  1792  another, 
without  the  word  *cent,*  both  of  these  meeting 
with  the  President's  modest  disapproval.  In  1792 
(April  2)  Congress  authorized  the  issue  of  a 
copper  cent  of  204  grains,  and  a  half-cent  in 
proportion.  These  appeared  in  1793,  -the  cent 
being  reduced  to  208  grains.  In  1790  (act  of 
January  26)  the  weight  of  the  cent  was  reduced 
to  168  grains  and  the  half-cent  was  proportion- 
ately reduced,  a  new  design  being  adopted  also. 


The  head  of  Liberty  was  changed  in  1808,  an4 
again  in  1816.  In  1815  and  1835  no  copper  coins 
were  issued.  By  act  of  March  3,  1851,  a  three- 
cent  coin,  three-fouvths  silver,  was  authorized, 
and  in  1853  its  weight  was  reduced  from  12% 
grains  to  11.52  grains.  By  the  act  of  February 
21,  1857,  the  half -cent  was  discontinued,  and.  the 
old  copper  cent  was  replaced  by  a  smaller  coin, 
composed  of  .88  copper  and  .12  nickel,  and  weigh- 
ing 72  grains.  In  1864  (act  of  April  22)  the 
bronze  cent  was  introduced,  weighing  48  grains, 
and  consisting  of  .95  copper  and  .05  tin  and 
zinc.  By  the  same  act  the  one  and  two  cent  coins 
were  made  a  legal  tender  for  sums  not  exceed- 
ing 10  and  20  cents  respectively,  and  the  coinage 
of  two-cent  pieces  to  weigh  96  grains  was  au- 
thorized. In  1865  (act  of  March  3)  the  one  and 
two  cent  coins  became  each  a  legal  tender  to  the 
amount  of  4  cents  only,  and  a  three-cent  coin 
was  authorized,  to  consist  of  three-fourths  cop- 
per and  one-fourth  nickel,  to  weigh  30  grains, 
and  to  be  legal  tender  for  any  sum  not  exceeding 
60  cents.  In  1866  (May  16)  a  new  act  provided 
for  the  coinage  of  a  five-cent  piece,  three-fourths 
copper  and  one-fourth  nickel,  to  weigh  77.16 
grains,  and  to  be  a  legal  tender  for  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1.  The  'Coinage  Act  of  1873'  ( Febru- 
ary 12)  discarded  the  two-cent  piece  and  limited 
the  issue  of  coins  of  the  denomination  of  cent 
to  a  five-cent  piece  and  a  three-cent  piece  ( three- 
fourths  copper  and  one-fourth  nickel,  and  weigh- 
ing 77.16  and  30  grains  respectively),  and  a 
one-cent  piece  (.95  copper  and  .05  tin  and  zinc, 
weighing  48  grains).  The  coins  authorized  by 
this  act  were  made  a  legal  tender  at  their  nom- 
inal value  for  any  amoimt  not  exceeding  25 
cents  in  any  one  payment.  The  minor  coinage 
was  further  simplified  by  the  discontinuance  of 
the  three-cent  piece  by  act  of  September  26^ 
1890.  The  cents  issued  in  1793,  1799,  and  1804, 
and  the  copper  cent  of  1866  are  very  rare,  as  are 
the  half-cents  of  1793,  1831,  1840-48,  and  1852. 
See  Numismatics. 

CENTAU'BEA  (N^-Lat,  from  Lat.  Cen-^ 
tauria,  Gk.  Kevravpeiov,  kentaureiony  from  Gk. 
Kkvravpoq,  kentauros,  centaur).  A  genus  of 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Compositse,  contain- 
ing at  least  400  species  of  annual  and  perennial 
herbaceous  plants,  chiefly  natives  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean regions  and  Australia.  The  bluebottle^ 
or  com -bluebottle  {Centaurea  cyranus),  is  com- 
mon in  grain- fields  in  Europe,  and  has  escaped 
from  gardens  in  parts  of  the  United  States.  The 
juice  of  the  florets  of  the  disk,  with  a  little  alum» 
dyes  a  beautiful  and  permanent  bluev  The  large 
bluebottle  (Centaurea  montana),  a  native  of  cen- 
tral Europe,  is  frequently  cultivated  in  flower- 
gardens.  Its  flowers  are  considerably  larger,  and 
it  is  a  perennial.  Sweet  sultan  {Centaurea 
moschata),  a  native  of  the  Levant,  with  fra- 
grant flowers,  is  also  common  in  flower-gardens. 
It  is  an  annual  or  biennial.  Several  species 
having  the  involucre  spiny  bear  the  name  of 
star- thistle,  Centaurea  calcitrapa  being  most 
widely  known. 

CENTAURS  (Lat.  Centauri,  Gk.  KhTavpot, 
Kentauroi,  of  uncertain  etymology).  A  race  of 
monsters,  half  man  and  half  horse,  which  Greek 
legend  localized  in  Thessaly.  Such  monsters 
are  very  early  represented  in  Greek  art»  armed 
with  a  double-headed  axe  or  branches  of  trees, 
and  frequently  in  combat  with  an  archer.     Two 
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types  may  be  distinguished.  In  one  a  human 
body  from  the  waist  upward  is  joined  to  the 
body  and  four  legs  of  a  horse ;  in  the  earlier  type 
the  fore  legs  are  also  human,  and  the  hinder  parts 
only  are  equine.    Greek  legend  knows  two  good 

centaurs,  Chiron 
(q.v.)  and  Pholus; 
but  the  others  are 
'Represented  as  sav- 
age and  lustful. 
They  appear  most 
often  in  battle  with 
the  Lapithap  (q.v.), 
or  with  Hercules. 
In  later  art  they 
appear  in  the  Di- 
on y  s  i  a  c  circle, 
drawing  the  char- 
iot of  the  god, 
plagued  by  Cupids, 
or  in  company  with 
satyrs  and  nymphs. 
The  etymology  and 
original  meaning 
of  the  name  are 
wholly  uncertain. 
It  is  possible  that 
they  are  a  personi- 
fication of  the  winter  torrents  so  common  in 
Oreeoc  and  often  very  destructive. 

CENTAU^US  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Kivravpo^, 
Kcfitauros).  The  Centaur,  one  of  the  constella- 
tions in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  represented 
on  the  celestial  globe  by  a  form  half  man  and 
half  horse.  The  principal  star  in  this  constella- 
tion, a  Centauri,  has  been  found  to  have  the 
largest  parallax  (q.v.)  of  any  fixed  star.  In 
other  words,  a  Centauri  is  nearer  to  us  in  space 
than  any  other  star.  The  difficulty  of  measur- 
ing stellar  distance  is  so  great,  on  accoimt  of 
the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  necessary  observa- 
tions, that  it  was  not  until  1838  that  such  meas- 
urements were  rendered  possible  by  Bessel  (q.v.), 
who  determined  the  parallax  of  61  Cygni  with 
great  precision.  In  the  very  next  year  Hender- 
son, at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Observatory, 
measured  the  parallax  of  a  Centauri,  but  his 
results  have  since  been  replaced  by  the  more  ac- 
curate recent  heliometric  observations  of  Gill 
and  Elkin,  made  at  the  same  observatory.  These 
astronomers  make  the  distance  4.4  light-years, 
a  light-year*  being  the  distance  traversed  by 
light  in  one  year.  When  we  remember  that  light 
mo7es  with  a  velocity  of  186,330  miles  a  second, 
we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  immense  distance 
separating  us  from  our  nearest  neighbor  among 
the  fixed  stars. 

CEN'TAUBY  (Lat.  ceniauria,  Gk.  Kevrai^ 
pttov,  kentaureion,  from  Gk.  tUvravpoc,  keniauros, 
centaur;  so  called  because  it  was  supposed  to 
have  healed  the  wounded  foot  of  the  centaur 
Chiron),  Erythrcea.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Gentianacese,  having  a  funnel-shaped  regu- 
lar five-partite  corolla.  The  species  are  pretty 
little  annuals,  natives  chiefly  of  the  temperate 
parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  with  pink  or  rose- 
colored  flowers.  They  possess  the  tonic  and 
other  medicinal  virtues  of  gentian,  and  although 
not  frequently  administered  by  physicians,  are 
an  important  domestic  medicine;  and  the  tops 
are  collected,  when  the  plant  is  in  flower,  by  the 
country  people  both  in  England  and  on  the  Con- 


tinent of  Europe,  to  be  employed  in  cases  of 
dyspepsia,  in  intermittent  fevers,  and  as  a  vermi- 
fuge. They  contain  a  substance  called  cenr 
taurin,  the  hydrochlorate  of  which  is  said  to  be 
an  excellent  febrifuge.  The  common  centaury 
{Erythnsa  centaurium)  is  the  species  most  fre- 
quent in  Great  Britain,  a  plant  of  eight  inches 
to  a  foot  in  height,  with  flowers  collected  in 
loose  heads,  growing  in  dry  pastures.  Two  or 
three  other  species  arc  found  on  sandy  seashores. 
Nearly  allied  to  these  is  the  American  centaury 
{Sahhaiia  angularis)  ^  an  annual  plant  with  an 
erect,  quadrangular  stem,  extensively  distributed 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
much  used  in  the  domestic  practice  of  America 
as  a  prophylactic  against  autumnal  fevers  in 
strong  infusions  and  large  and  repeated  doses. 
There  are  more  than  a  dozen  species  of  Sabbatia 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  European  species 
of  centaury  are  introduced  to  some  extent  in 
waste  grounds. 

CEN^TENABY  (T^t.  centenarius,  consisting 
of  a  hundred,  from  centeni,  numbered  by  hun- 
dreds, from  centum^  hundred).  A  hundred 
of  anything;  a  period  of  a  hundred  years;  but 
usually  employed  to  denote  the  commemoration 
of  an  important  event.  The  centenary  of  Ameri- 
can independence  was  celebrated  by  a  centennial 
exhibition  in  1876;  the  6i-centenary  of  Pope's 
birth  in  1888;  the  ter-centenary  of  Shakespeare's 
birth  in  1864;  the  oc/o-centenary  of  the  Bologna 
University  in  1888.    See  Milxenaby. 

CENTENNIAL  EXHIBITION,  Intebna- 
TIONAL.  An  international  exhibition  of  arts, 
manufactures,  and  products  of  the  soil  and 
mines,  held  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  from  May  10 
to  November  10,  1876.  The  exhibition  was  de- 
signed as  a  celebration  of  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
to  illustrate  the  progress  and  industrial  develop- 
ment which  had  taken  place  since  that  event. 
The  project  was  originally  pr-^posed  by  an  asso- 
ciation of  citizens  of  Philadelphia  in  1870,  and 
was  oflicially  authorized  by  Congress  on  March 
3,  1871,  when  a  centennial  commission,  of  which 
Joseph  R.  Hawley  became  president,  was  named 
by  President  Grant.  This  commission,  on  May 
12,  1873,  appointed  Alfred  T.  Goshom  director- 
general,  under  whose  immediate  direction  the 
various  subordinate  oflicers  were  then  chosen* 
The  funds  for  the  exhibition  were  obtained  from 
the  following  appropriations:  City  of  Philadel- 
phia, $1,500,000;  State  of  Pennsylvania,  $1,500,- 
000;  Congress,  $1,500,000;  and  private  subscrip- 
tions, $2,300,000.  A  site  in  Fairmount  Park,  com- 
prising an  area  of  236  acres,  was  inclosed,  within 
which  more  than  200  buildings  were  erected.  Of 
these,  the  Main  Building,  a  structure  of  iron  and 
glass,  was  designed  for  the  exhibition  of  manu- 
factures, products  of  mines  and  metallurgy,  and 
various  objects  showing  the  develonment  of  sci- 
ence and  education  of  all  nations.  It  covered  an 
area  of  20  acres,  and  was  1880  feet  long  by  464  ' 
feet  wide ;  Machinery  Ilall,  next  in  size,  was  1402 
feet  long  by  360  feet  wide,  and  was  constructed 
of  wood,  with  iron  ties  and  struts  into  large 
traces  upon  piers  of  solid  masonry;  Agricultural 
Hall  was  820  feet  long  by  540  feet  wide,  and  was 
of  wood  and  glass;  Horticultural  Hall,  of  iron 
and  glass,  in  the  Moorish  style  of  architecture, 
was  383  feet  long  by  193  feet  wide;  and  Memorial 
Hall,  of  granite,  glass,  and  iron,  in  the  modem 
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Henaissance  style  of  architecture,  was  used  as  an 
art  gallery,  and  was  366  feet  long  by  210  feet 
wide  and  89  feet  in  height,  costing  $1,600,000. 
This  building  was  constructed  in  permanent  form, 
and  has  since  been  used  as  an  art  museum.  The 
smaller  buildings  were  erected  at  the  expense  of 
various  countries.  States,  and  individual  firms. 
In  accordance  with  an  act  of  Congress  of  June 
6,  1874,  the  President  invited  foreign  govern- 
ments to  be  represented  and  take  part  in  the  in- 
ternational exhibition.  Forty-nine  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  dependencies  responded  to  this 
invitation ;  and  many,  in  addition  to  sending  im- 
portant exhibits  of  their  products,  erected  build- 
ings on  the  grounds  for  the  use  of  their  respective 
commissions. 

The  exhibits^  of  which  there  were  upward 
of  50,000,  were  classified  in  36  groups,  each  of 
which  was  subdivided  into  classes,  and  these  in 
turn  were  again  subdivided  into  smaller  divisions. 
They  were  examined  by  a  jury  of  awards,  of 
which  Francis  A.  Walker  Was  chief,  composed  of 
233  judges,  of  whom  118  were  foreign  and  115 
American.  Awards,  consisting  of  a  diploma  and 
a  medal,  were  granted  to  13,104  exhibitors,  7802 
being  given  to  foreign  countries  and  6302  to  the 
United  States.  The  total  number  of  admissions 
was  9,910,966,  of  which  8,004,274  were  paid.  The 
largest  number  of  persons  admitted  on  any  one 
day  was  on  Pennsylvania  Day  (September  28), 
when  274,010  persons  entered  the  grounds.  Dur- 
ing the  exhibition  the  Governors  of  the  various 
States  were  invited  to  accompany  excursions 
to  the  fair,  where  usually  receptions  were  held 
in  the  State  buildings.  By  such  means,  interest 
was  stimulated,  and  citizens  generally  took 
advantage  of  these  excursions  to  visit  the  ex- 
hibition. Representatives  from  each  State  and 
Territory  were  invited  to  deliver  addresses  upon 
its  history,  progress,  present  condition,  and  re- 
sources; also  various  organizations  held  meet- 
ings on  the  exhibition  grounds  on  special  days. 
There  were,  also,  the  following  official  ceremonies 
connected  with  the  exhibition:  Opening  exer- 
cises, on  May  10;  centennial  celebration  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  on  July  4;  dis- 
tribution of  awards  to  exhibitors,  on  September 
27;  and  closing  exercises,  on  November  10. 

The  Centennial  Exhibition  marked  an  impor- 
tant stage  in  the  industrial  development  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  in  the  growth  of  indus- 
trial expositions  generally.  Coming,  as  it  did, 
at  a  time  of  prosperity  following  the  Civil  War, 
it  offered  an  opportunity  for  individual  manufac- 
turers to  show  the  great  advances  that  had  been 
made  under  the  stimulus  of  the  demands  of  active 
trade.  It  was,  moreover,  the  first  opportunity 
where  the  products  and  manufactures  of  every 
section  of  the  United  States  were  so  brought  to- 
gether as  to  give  a  concrete  representation  of  the 
material  resources  and  capacities  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole,  ^he  intemationpl  aspect  given  to  the 
exhibition  by  the  coliperation  of  foreign  countries 
served  to  emphasize  the  closer  commercial  rela- 
tions that  were  being  established  between  the 
United  States  and  various  distant  nations.  From 
South  America  and  the  Far  East  came  extensive 
exhibits;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  as  a  single 
consequence  that  articles  of  Japanese  manufac- 
ture became  well  known  in  the  United  States  for 
the  first  time,  and  soon  entered  into  extensive  use 
for  decorative  and  other  purposes.^  LThe  fine 
quality  of  many  goods  exhibited  by  European 


makers  was  impressed  upon  American  manufac- 
turers, and  an  important  result  was  the  tendency 
to  adapt  their  labor-saving  and  more  rapid  ma- 
chinery to  the  manufacture  of  higher  grades 
and  more  ornamental  products.!  The  bringing 
together  of  important  works  of  art  also  was  an 
event  of  importance  to  the  American  people, 
whose  art  galleries  and  academies  were  at  that 
time  in  little  more  than  a  formative  state.  Great- 
est of  all  the  lessons  learned  from  the  exhibition 
was  the  realization,  not  only  o&  the  great  prog- 
ress, but  of  the  extended  and  diverse  resources  of 
the  nation,  together  with  its  homogeneity  and  po- 
tentiality in  industrial  matters,  in  spite  of  the 
then  recent  war,  devastating  a  large  and  im- 
portant territory.  As  the  exhibition  was  visited 
by  numerous  visitors  from  abroad,  these  facts 
were  equally  patent  to  them  and  served  to  demon- 
strate to  the  world  the  extent  of  the  development 
of  the  United  States.  Regarded  in  its  larger  as- 
pect, the  Centennial  Exhibition  illustrated  con- 
ditions existing  at  a  time  when  the  changes 
wrought  bv  the  development  of  rapid  communica- 
tion and  the  extended  use  of  mechanical  power  in 
various  industries  were  clearly  indicated.  The 
railway,  telegraph,  and  post-office  had  already 
bound  the  world  closely  together,  so  that  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  among  nations  and  easier 
interchange  of  goods  was  possible.  The  use  of 
steam  and  inventive  genius  had  effected  trans- 
formations in  manufacturing,  and  the  methods  in 
vogue  in  the  United  States  were  now  brought  to 
the  serious  attention  of  Europe.  As  an  exhibition, 
the  Centennial  was  organized  on  a  larger  scale 
and  on  a  more  truly  international  basis  than  any 
previously  attempted,  and  as  a  result  its  success 
was  extraordinary.  Being  the  first  exhibition  of 
the  kind  in  the  United  States,  it  paved  the  way 
for  subsequent  undertakings  which  have  proved 
as  successful.    See  Exhibitions,  Industrial. 

The  history  of  the  exhibition  is  given  in  ft 
series  of  nine  volumes  published  by  uie  Depart- 
ment of  State  (Washington,  1880),  of  which 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  are  devoted  to  the  reports  of  the 
director-general  and  the  chiefs  of  the  bureaus  of 
administration;  Vols.  III.  to  VIII.,  which  were 
edited  by  Francis  A.  Walker,  to  a  description  of 
the  exhibits;  and  Vol.  IX.,  a  quarto  volume,  by 
Dorsey  Gardner,  to  the  grounds  and  buildings. 

CENTENNIAL  STATE.  Colorado.  See 
States,  Popular  Names  of. 

CENTENO,  th&n-ta'n6,  Diego  (1505-49).  A 
Spanish  soldier,  bom  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  In 
1534  he  went  with  Pedro  de  Alvarado  to  Peru, 
where  he  contended  against  the  elder  Almagro 
at  Las  Salinas  ( 1538),  and  the  younger  Almagro 
at  Chapas  (1542) ;  made  himself  master  of  part 
of  the  country  by  killing  the  tyrannical  Alma- 
dras;  and  in  1544  declared  against  Gonzalo  Pi- 
zarro.  He  was,  however,  several  times  defeated 
by  Carvajal,  and,  his  army  being  disbanded,  was 
compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  a  cave  near  Arequipa. 
On  the  arrival  of  Gasca,  the  envoy  of  Charles 
v.,  Centeno  collected  an  army  in  support  of  the 
Boyalist  cause  in  Charcas,  but  was  again  de- 
feated (October  20,  1647)  by  Pizarro  and  Car- 
vajal at  Huarina.  In  the  following  year  he  con- 
tributed to  the  final  defeat  of  Pizarro,  toward 
whom  he  displayed  more  clemency  than  did  the 
other  Royalists*.  His  death,  at  La  Plata,  is 
said  to  have  been  caused  by  poison  administered 
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at  a  banquet  by  officers  who  feared  the  revela- 
tions which  he  had  purposed  to  make  to  the  King. 

CENTEB.     See  Centre. 

CENTEBING.     See  Centring. 

CENTEBVTLLE.  A  city  and  the  coiintv- 
Beat  of  Appanoose  County,  Iowa,  00  miles  south- 
east of  Des  Moines,  on  the  Chicago,  Kock  Island 
and  Pacific,  the  Keokuk  and  Western,  and  the 
Iowa  Central  railroads  (Map:  Iowa,  D  4).  Coal 
and  limestone  underlie  the  vicinity,  and  large 
quantities  are  shipped.  Pork-packing  and  the 
exportation  of  live  stock  are  prominent  indus- 
tries, and  there  are  manufactures  of  lumber, 
flour,  iron,  and  other  articles.  The  city  has  a 
park  and  a  public  library.  Settled  in  1847, 
Centerville  was  incorporated  in  the  following 
year.  Its  government  is  administered  by  a 
mayor,  elected  biennially,  and  a  city  council. 
Population,  in  1890,  3668;  in  1900,  5256. 

CEKTEBVUXE.  A  town  and  the  county- 
seat  of  Queen  Anne  County,  Md.,  30  miles  east  by 
north  of  Annapolis,  on  the  Corsica  Eiver,  at  the 
head  of  navigation,  and  on  the  Queen  Anne's  and 
the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore 
railroads  (Map:  Maryland,  N  4).  The  town  is 
surrounded  by  a  fertile  agricultural  and  peach- 
growing  district,  and  has  carriage-works,  ma- 
chine-shops, flour-mill,  canning- factory,  cream- 
eiy,  shirt- factory,  etc.  The  water- works  are 
ow-ned  bv  the  'municipality.  Population,  in 
1890,  1309;  in  1900,  1231. 

CENT-GABDES,  sflN'gftrd'.  The  title  of  a 
special  body-g^ard  instituted  by  Louis  XI.  of 
France  in  1474,  consisting  of  100  nobles,  acting 
as  guards  of  the  palace,  each  of  whom  main- 
tained two  archers.  The  latter  were  later  devel- 
oped into  the  gardes  du  corps.  The  Cent-Gardes 
were  disbanded  in  1727  by  Louis  XV.,  restored 
by  Napoleon  III.,  and  finally  dissolved  at  the 
fall  of  the  Empire. 

CEKTIGBADE  SCALE  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  cen- 
tum, hundred  +  gradus,  degree).  A  scale  for 
thermometers  where  the  zero  is  fixed  at  the  freez- 
ing-point of  water,  and  the  100**  point  at  the 
temperature  at  which  water  boils  under  a  pres- 
sure of  760  millimeters  (30  inches).  See  Ther- 
iioMETRT  and  Thermometers. 

CENTIME,  silN't^m'  (from  Lat.  centesimus, 
hundredth,  from  centum^  hundred).  In  the 
French  monetary  system,  the  hundredth  part  of 
A  franc,  or  two  mills. 

CENTIPEDE,  or  CENTERED  (Lat.  centu 
pedOf  centupcdn,  from  centum,  hundred  -f  pes, 
foot) .  Centipedes  belong  to  the  order  Chilopoda, 
one  of  the  two  principal  groups  of  the  Alyria- 
poda,  and  in  some  places  are  popularly  known 
aa  'galley- worms.*  They  have  fewer  segments  in 
the  body  than  the  CHiilognatha,  the  millipedes, 
in  which  respect  they  more  closely  approach 
spiders  and  insects;  a  centipede,  indeed,  is  like 
a  primitive  insect  in  structure.  The  form  of 
ibe  body  is  fiattened,  has  more  concentration 
head  ward  than  in  the  millipedes,  and  each  seg- 
ment bears  one  pair  of  le^.  In  counting  the 
segments,  the  ventral  surface  should  be  observed, 
for  the  dorsal  shields  often  overlap.  The  head, 
covered  by  a  flat  shield,  bears  a  pair  of  long 
antennie,  a  pair  of  small,  strong  mandibles,  and 
a  pair  of  under  jaws;  and  it  contains  poison- 
Inlands,  the  venom  being  emitted  through  a  pair 
of  modified  legs. 


Habits  and  Habitat, — Centipedes  are  active 
and  ferocious.  All  are  fond  of  dark  and  damp 
places,  and  stay  by  day  imder  stones  and  bark,  ia 
decaying  wood  and  leaves,  or  in  loose  soil.  They 
go  in  search  of  food  by  night,  devouring  worms, 
mollusks,  and  insects,  which  they  are  able  to 
pursue  with  much  persistence,  guided  almost 
wholly  by  the  sense  of  touch,  for  their  powers 
of  vision  are  at  the  best  poorly  developed.  Only 
one  family,  Scutigeridse,  has  compoimd  eyes. 
In  the  other  forms  the  eyes  are  simple  or  absent. 
According  to  Plateau,  centipedes  can  distinguish 
light  from  dark,  but,  since  they  are  night  prowl- 
ers, the  blind  forms  seem  to  get  on  as  well  as 
the  others.  As  destroyers  of  insects,  etc.,  cen- 
tipedes are,  therefore,  of  practical  importance 
to  agriculture.  The  smaller  forms  seldom,  if 
ever,  bite  man,  and  the  poison  is  never  fatal. 
The  bite  of  the  large  tropical  forms,  however, 
is  painful  and  serious.  According  to  Humboldt, 
the  children  of  South  American  Indians  tear  off 
the  head  and  eat  the  remainder  of  the  body. 

Classification  and  History, — Four  families  are 
distinguished — ^namely,  Scutigeridce,  Lithobiidse, 
Scolopendridie,  and  Geophilidap.  To  the  Scuti- 
geridffi  belong  long,  stout  myriapods,  and  the 
genus  Scutigera  is  distinguished  by  its  long 
legs,  but  is  rare  in  the  United  States  north  of 
New  York  City.  The  body  of  the  Lithobiid®  is 
unevenly  jointed.  The  genus  Lithobius  is  of 
world-wide  distribution,  Lithobius  forficatus  in- 
habiting both  Europe  and  America.  The  Scolo- 
pendridce  usually  have  four  ocelli  and  from  17 
to  20  jointed  antennae.  To  the  genus  Scolo- 
pendra  the  large-joihted  centipedes  belong,  such 
as  the  giant  centipede  {Scolopendra  gigantea)  of 
tropical  America  and  the  West  Indies.  The 
Geophilidae  have  from  30  to  200  segments,  the 
typical  genus  (Geophilus)  inhabiting  both  Eu- 
rope and  America,  under  stones  and  decaying 
wood.  One  European  species  is  phosphorescent. 
The  centipedes  appeared  later  in  geological  times 
than  the  millipedes.  A  Geophilus  occurs  in  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the 
coal  formations  of  Germany,  and  the  order  is 
well  represented  in  Tertiary  times.  Compare 
l^iiixiPEDE;  and  for  bibliography,  etc.,  see  Myria- 

1*0DA. 

CENTLIVBE,  sftN'tl^vr',  Susanna  (c.l667- 
1723).  An  English  dramatic  authoress,  the 
daughter  of  a  Lincolnshire  gentleman  named 
Freeman,  bom  (most  probably)  in  Ireland.  Her 
early  history  is  obscure;  but  when  sixteen  years 
of  age  she  won  the  heart  of  a  nephew  of  Sir 
Stephen  Fox,  who,  however,  died  shortly  after 
their  marriage.  Her  second  husband  (an  officer 
named  Carrol)  lost  his  life  in  a  duel.  Left  in 
extreme  poverty,  his  widow  endeavored  to  sup- 
port herself  by  writing  for  the  theatre,  and  after 
producing  a  tragedy  called  The  Perjured  Hus- 
band, made  her  appearance  on  the  stage.  She 
afterwards  married  (1706)  Joseph  Centlivre, 
principal  cook  to  Queen  Anne.  Of  her  plays,  The 
Busybody,  in  which  the  leading  character.  Mar- 
plot, is  highly  amusing  (1709)  ;  A  Bold  Stroke 
for  a  Wife  (1718);  and  The  Wonder  (1714), 
though  not  distinguished  by  purity  of  style  or 
truthfulness  of  portraiture,  are  lively  in  their 
plots,  and  have  kept  their  place  on  the  stajje.  Her 
collected  Dramatic  Works  appeared  in  1761  (3 
vols. )  ;  new  edition  containing  an  account  of  her 
life  (London,  1872). 
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CENT  NOUVELLES  NOUVELLES,  silN 
ni>o'v6l'  (Fr.,  hundred  new  stories).  A  collec- 
tion of  French  talcs,  many  of  them  taken  from 
the  works  of  Italian  novelists,  first  printed  by 
V6rard,  in  an  imdatcd  folio,  from  a  manuscript 
of  the  year  1456.  Boccaccio  and  Poggio  are 
the  principal  sources.  The  tales  were  originally 
written  for  the  Court  of  Burgundy,  probably  at 
the  direction  of  Philip  the  Good.  Antoine  de 
la  Salle  had  some  part  in  collecting  and  editing 
them.  They  were  republished  in  Paris  in  1858, 
under  the  editorship  of  Thomas  Wright.  They 
are  marked  by  an  extremely  cynical  and  obscene 
wit. 

CENTO  (Fr.  centon,  It.  centone,  from  Lat. 
cento,  patchwork,  Gk.  Kivrpov,  kentrOn,  patch- 
work, from  KivTpov,  kentron,  pin,  from  kcvteiv, 
hentein,  to  prick).  A  name  applied  to  literary 
trivialities  in  the  form  of  poems  manufactured 
by  putting  together  distinct  verses  or  passages 
of  one  author,  or  of  several  authors,  so  as  to 
make  a  new  meaning.  After  the  decay  of  genu- 
ine poetry  among  the  Greeks,  this  worthless 
verse  manufacture  came  into  vogue,  as  is  proved 
by  the  Eomerocenionea,  a  patchwork  oi  lines 
taken  from  Homer  (edited  by  Teucher,  Leip- 
zig, 1793)  ;  but  it  was  much  more  common  among 
the  Romans  in  the  later  times  of  tlie  Empire, 
when  Vergil  was  frequently  abused  in  this  fash- 
ion, as  in  the  Cento  Nuptialis  of  Ausonius  (who 
givea  rules  for  the  composition  of  the  cento), 
and  especially  in  the  Cento  Vergilianus,  con- 
structed in  the  Fourth  Century  by  Proba  Fal- 
conia,  wife  of  the  proconsul  Adelfius,  and  giv- 
ing, in  Vergil's  misplaced  words,  an  epitome  of 
sacred  history.  The  cento  was  a  favorite  recrea- 
tion in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  Twelfth  Cen- 
tury a  monk  named  Metellus  contrived  to  make 
a  cento  of  spiritual  hymns  out  of  Horace  and 
Vergil.  Consult  Delepierre,  Tableau  de  la  lit- 
t4rature  du  centon    (London,   1874-75). 

CENTO,  ch€n^t5.  A  city  in  northern  Italy, 
16  miles  north  of  Bologna,  situated  in  a  fertile 
plain,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Reno  ( Map :  Italy, 
i?  3).  It  has  a  former  palace  of  Count  Chia- 
velli-Pannini,  and  in  the  churches  are  many 
paintings  by  Guercino,  whose  interesting  home 
is  still  shown,  and  whose  statue  adorns  the  prin- 
cipal square.  Cento  is  conntHited  by  canal  with 
San  Giovanni  and  with  Ferrara,  and  is  a  hemp 
and  rice  market.  Population  (commune),  in 
1881,  17,000;   in  1901,  19,118. 

CENTCNES  HOMERICI  (Lat.,  Homeric 
centos,  translation  of  Gk.  d/inpoxivrpuvec^  hom^^ 
okentrdnes,  or  6firjp6K€VTpa,  hom^rokentra,  from 
"OfiripoSf  Hom^oSj  Homer  -f  Kivrpcap,  kentrCn, 
cento).  A  poem  founded  on  the  life  of  Christ 
and  written  in  Homeric  hexameters.  It  dates 
probably  from  the  Fifth  Century,  and  was 
printed  by  Aldus  in  1501,  and  by  Stephens  in 
1568.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  the  Empress 
Kudocia. 

CENTO  NOVELLE  ANTICHE,  chgn'td 
nd'V^Vlh  &n-Wkk  (It.,  hundred  new  stories).  A 
collection  of  tales  belonging  to  Italy  and  the 
Thirteenth  Century.  They  are  founded  variously 
on  historical  events  and  mediaeval  romances  and 
tableaux.  See  Italian  Language  and  Litera- 
ture. 

CENTOBBI,  ch?n-tor^*.  The  former  name 
of  the  Sicilian  city  Centuripe  (q.v.). 


CENTBAL  AMEBICA.  That  portion  of  the 
American  continent  between  Mexico  on  the  north 
and  Colombia  on  the  south,  embracing  the  States 
of  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  Salvador,  Honduras, 
and  Guatemala,  and  the  Colony  of  British  Hon- 
duras (Map:  World,  America,  J  8 — special 
map).  It  extends  from  latitude  8**  to  18**  30'  X., 
and  has  an  area  estimated  at  about  181,500 
square  miles.  Where  it  joins  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  the  distance  l)etween  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  is  reduced  to  about  75  miles.  It  is  in 
general  a  mountainous  region,  the  elevations 
reaching  about  13,000  feet  in  the  north,  and  over 
11,000  feet  in  the  south.  The  interrupted  moun- 
tain chain  along  the  west  coast  is,  in  a  sense,  the 
connecting  link  between  the  cordilleras  of  North 
and  South  Amei^ica.  The  chain  includes  numer- 
ous volcanoes,  which  have  ejected  enormous  quan- 
tities of  lava  and  ashes.  There  are  two  extensive 
lakes,  those  of  Nicaragua  and  Managua.  The 
west  coast  of  Central  «^erica  is  bold  and  steep, 
but  most  of  the  eastern  coast  lies  at  low  altitudes. 
The  population  is  chiefly  of  mixed  Spanish  and 
Indian  blood.  The  prehistoric  remains  are  of 
great  interest.     See  Arch.eology,  Aherican. 

History.  The  coast  of  Central  America  was 
first  sighted  by  Columbus  on  his  fourth  voyage, 
in  August,  1502.  After  1513  a  part  of  what  is 
now  Costa  Rica  was  conquered  by  Pedro  Arias  de 
Avila.  From  1522  to  1525  the  country  was  in 
dispute  between  Avila  and  CortOs,  who,  after  the 
conquest  of  Mexico,  dispatched  Alvarado  to  sub- 
due Guatemala  (1523-24).  Cortes  himself  in- 
vaded the  country  in  1524-25,  completing  its  sub- 
jugation. All  of  Central  America  constituted 
the  Captain-Generalcy  of  Guatemala  until  1821. 
In  that  year  Guatemala  proclaimed  its  inde- 
pendence, and  in  1822  the  five  audiencias,  corre- 
sponding to  the  present  five  States,  were  united 
to  the  Mexican  Empire  of  Iturbide.  They  re- 
gained their  independence  soon  after,  and  in 
July,  1823,  constituted  themselves  the  Republic 
of  the  United  States  of  Central  America.  From 
the  first  there  was  a  bitter  conflict  between  the 
Federalist  element,  which  was  strongest  in  Hon-- 
duras,  and  the  Conservative  Party,  comprising 
the  clergy  and  the  old  Spanish  bureaucracy, 
which  were  opposed  to  centralization,  their 
stronghold  being  Guatemala.  The  struggle  be- 
tween these  two  elements  has  persisted  to  the 
present  day,  and  has  shown  itself  in  the  numer- 
ous unsuccessful  attempts  to  establish  a  fed- 
erated Central  America.  The  Liberals  were  in 
the  ascendent  up  to  1830,  under  the  leadership 
of  General  Morazfin.  In  1839,  however,  the 
union  was  dissolved,  as  the  result  of  the  success- 
ful uprising  of  the  Conservatives  of  Guatemala 
under  Carrcra.  General  Moraz6n  made  an  at- 
tempt to  restore  the  Federal  Republic,  but  was 
captured  and  shot  in  Costa  Rica  in  1842.  In  that 
year  a  new  union  of  all  the  States,  excepting 
Costa  Rica,  was  brought  about,  but  this  was 
dissolved  in  1845.  Costa  Rica,  in  general,  took 
very  little  part  in  the  political  afl'airs  of  Central 
America.  In  1850  Honduras,  Salvador,  and  Nic- 
aragua endeavored  to  restore  the  Republic  by 
force,  but  their  armies  were  overthrown  in  the 
following  year  by  Carrera.  It  was  during  the 
period  of  disturbances  which  followed  the  victory 
of  Guatemala  that  the  filibuster  Walker  (q.v.) 
made  his  audacious  attempts  to  seize  the  Gov- 
emmont  of  Nicaragua  (1856)  and  Salvador 
(1860).   Of  subsequent  efl'orts  to  establish  a  fed- 
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erated  republic  in  Central  America,  the  most 
important  were  those  of  Barrios,  President  of 
Guatemala,  who  resorted  to  force  (1885)  and 
perished  in  the  attempt,  and  the  peaceful  union 
formed  in  1895  by  Nicaragua,  Salvador,  and 
Honduras,  which  combined  to  form  the  Greater 
Bepublic  of  Central  America,  with  provisions  for 
the  admission  of  Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica.  A 
constitution  was  adopted,  and  went  into  effect  on 
November  1,  1898,  but  one  month  later,  owing  to 
the  dissatisfaction  of  Salvador,  the  union  was 
dissolved.  Great  Britain,  in  16G5,  extended  her 
protection  to  the  Mosquito  Coast,  which  was  re- 
linquished in  1850.  Through  colonization  British 
Honduras  was  established  in  that  year.  See 
America;  British  Honduras;  Costa  Rica; 
Guatemala;  Honduras;  Nicaragua;  Salva- 
dor; Mosquito  Coast. 

CENTRAL  CITY.  A  city  and  county-seat  of 
Gilpin  County,  Col.,  40  miles  west  by  north  of 
Denver,  on  the  Colorado  and  Southern  Railroad 
(Map:  Colorado,  E  2).  It  is  the  centre  of  sup- 
ply for  a  rich  mining  district,  and  is  engaged  m 
gold-mining.  The  first  discovery  in  the  State  of 
gold  in  paying  quantities  was  made  at  Central 
(^ity;  it  was  settled  in  1859,  and  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1864.  Tlie  gpvemment  is  administered 
by  a  mayor,  annually  elected,  and  a  city  council. 
There  are  municipal  water-works.  Population, 
in  1890,  2480;  in  1900,  3ll4. 

CENTBAIi  CITY.  The  coimty-seat  of  Mer- 
rick County,  Xeb.,  132  miles  west  of  Omaha,  on 
the  Platte  River,  and  on  the  Union  Pacific  and 
the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  railroads 
(Map:  Nebraska,  F  2).  Population,  in  1890, 
1368;  in  1900,  1571. 

CEKTBAL  FALLS.  A  city  in  Providence 
County,  R.  I.,  4  miles  north  of  Providence,  on 
the  Blackstone  River,  and  on  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  (Map:  Rhode  Isl- 
and, C  2).  It  has  extensive  manufactures  of 
cotton,  woolen,  and  silk  goods,  haircloth,  and 
machinery.  Central  Falls  has  a  public  library 
and  parks,  and  obtains  its  water-supply  from 
Pawtucket,  though  it  owns  the  pipe  system  by 
which  the  water  is  supplied.  The  city,  formerly 
included  in  the  town  of  Lincoln,  was  incorporated 
in  1895,  having  been  settled  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  Under  its  present  charter,  the  mayor 
is  elected  annually,  and  the  city  coimcil  is  a 
bicameral  assembly.  The  executive,  with  the 
consent  of  the  board  of  aldermen,  nominates  po- 
lice officers,  and  the  school  committee  is  chosen 
by  popular  election ;  except  in  these  departments, 
all  officials  are  selected  by  the  coimcil.  Popula- 
tion, in  1900,  18,167. 

CEKTBAL  P0BCE8.  Forces  which  pro- 
duce on  a  moving  body  an  acceleration  toward  a 
fixed  point  called  tfce  'centre  of  force.'  H- 
histrations  are  afforded  by  the  motion  of  a  stone 
whirled  in  a  sling,  by  the  motion  of  the  moon 
with  reference  to  the  earth,  or  of  the  earth 
with  reference  to  the  sun.  It  is  evident,  since 
the  line  of  action  of  the  force  is  through  a  fixed 
point,  that  the  moving  body  will  always  move 
ID  a  definite  plane,  and  that  the  moment  of  the 
force  around  a  line  through  the  fixed  point  per- 
pendicular to  this  plane  being  zero,  there  is  no 
change  in  the  angular  momentum  around  this 
Gne.  (See  MECBAinos.)  This  leads  at  once 
to  what  is  called  the  principle  of  the  'conserva- 
tion of  areas,'  or  the  statement  that,  if  a  radius 


vector  be  drawn  from  the  fixed  point  to  the 
moving  body,  it  will  describe  equal  areas  in 
equal  intervals  of  time;  thus,  the  nearer  the 
body  is  to  the  centre,  the  greater  must  be  its 
speed. 

It  can  be  shown  further  that,  if  the  force 
is  an  attraction  varying  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance  from  the  centre  to  the  body,  tho 
orbit  of  the  body  will  be  an  ellipse,  hyperbola! 
or  parabola,  depending  upon  the  conditions  under 
which  the  motion  may  be  regarded  as  being 
started,  the  centre  of  the  force  being  a  focus. 
If  the  orbit  is  elliptical,  it  may  be^  shown  that 
the  square  of  the  period  of  revolution  of  the 
body  in  its  orbit  is  proportioned  to  the  cube  of 
the  major  axis  of  the  ellipse.  See  Tait  and 
Steele,  Dynamics  of  a  Particle  (London,  1856). 

The  great  astronomer  Kepler,  in  1609,  by  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  observations  of 
Tycho  Brahe  on  the  motions  of  the  planets,  de- 
duced the  fact  that  these  motions  obeyed  the  three 
laws  stated  above;  that  is,  they  satisfy  the 
conservation  of  areas,  their  orbits*  are  elliptical 
about  the  sun  as  a  focus,  and  the  squares  of  their 
periods  are  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  the  major 
axis  of  the  orbit.  These  are,  therefore,  often 
called  *Kepler's  laws.'  Sir  Isaac  Newton  some 
years  later  showed  that  these  laws  were  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  his  principle  of  universal 
gravitation,  which  states  that  any  two  particles 
of  matter  act  upon  each  other  with  a  force  of 
attraction  which  varies  directly  as  the  product 
of  the  masses  of  the  particles  and  inversely  as 
the  square  of  their  distance  apart,  and  of  the 
further  principle  that  a  large  spherical  body  acts 
upon  outside  points  as  if  its  matter  were  con- 
centrated at  its  centre. 

CENTRA^IA.  A  city  in  Marion  Coimty, 
111.,  62  miles  east  of  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  on  the 
Illinois  Ontral,  the  Jacksonville  and  Saint 
Louis,  the  Southern,  and  the  Illinois  Southern 
railroads  (Map:  Illinois,  C  6).  It  is  the  centre 
of  a  noted  fruit-growing  country,  and  has  a  large 
trade  in  fruit,  especially  apples  and  strawberries. 
Coal-mining  is  another  important  industry,  and 
there  are  also  the  repair-shops  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad,  flour-mills,  glass-works,  and 
manufactures  of  boxes,  crates,  pick-handles,  and 
envelopes.  The  city  owns  and  operates  its  water- 
works, and  has  a  large  city  hall,  a  Carnegie  public 
library,  and  parks.  Settled  in  1863,  Central ia 
was  incorporated  in  1859,  and  is  now  governed 
under  a  charter  of  1872,  since  amended  at  various 
times,  which  provides  for  a  mayor,  elected  bien- 
nially, and  a  citv  coimcil.  Population,  in  1890, 
4763;  in  1900,  6721. 

CENTBAL  INDLA  POLITICAL  AGENCY. 

The  official  name  for  a  group  of  feudatory  States 
in  the  centre  of  India,  the  principal  of  which 
are  Gwalior,  Indore,  Rewah,  Bhopal,  Bundel- 
khand,  Baghelkhand,  and  West  Malwa.  The 
total  numl^r,  including  the  smaller  States, 
is  over  seventv,  covering  about  90,000  square 
miles.  Population,  in  1891,  10,318,812;  in  1901, 
8,501,883. 

CENTBALISTS.  A  political  party  in  Mex- 
ico, and  some  of  the  South  American  republics, 
which  advocated  the  centralization  of  the  gov- 
ernment, as  against  a  federalization  of  separate 
States.  It  has  been  a  factor  in  Mexican  politics 
since  1823;  and  the  fight  fpr  the  ascendency 
between  it  and  the  Federalists  has  caused  many 
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revolutions  in  Spanish- American  countries.    See 
Centbauzation  ;  also  Mexico. 

CENTBAIiIZATION.  In  political  theory,  a 
term  used  to  denote  the  tendency  on  the  part  of 
a  central  authority  to  reserve  to  itself  increasing 
powers  of  legislation  and  administration.  More 
strictly  interpreted,  the  word  centralization  is 
capable  of  bearing  a  double  meaning.  It  may 
signify  the  complete  imification  of  a  political 
entity  as  opposed  to  a  loose  assemblage  of  quasi- 
independent  members.  In  this  sense  we  speak 
of  a  strongly  centralized  federal  government  as 
opposed  to  a  mere  confederation  of  Stated.  In 
this  sense,  too,  the  term  might  be  used  to  de- 
scribe the  lax  organization  of  the  mediceval 
State  in  which  tlie  element  of  nationality  was 
practically  made  impossible  by  the  feudal  sys- 
tem. In  its  second  meaning,  centralization  in  a 
State  already  completely  imified  would  describe 
the  concentration  of  governmental  f imctions  in  the 
supreme  Government  in  matters  even  of  local 
interest.  In  no  State,  of  course,  is  there  any 
example  of  an  absolutely  centralized  government, 
since  in  the  nature  of  things  some  degree  of 
power  must  be  delegated  to  authorities  provin- 
cial, municipal,  and  local,  and  thus  in  Hussia, 
which  stands  as  a  type  of  autocracy,  we  find 
large  powers  of  self-government  enjoyed  by  the 
rural  commimes  especially.  In  proportion  only 
as  the  tendency  toward  centralization  is  stronger 
than  the  spirit  of  local  self-government,  can  a 
government  be  spoken  of  as  centralized  or  not. 
In  ancient  Rome  the  muni<npia  possessed  a  very 
large  measure  of  self-government  under  laws 
emanating  from  Rome.  At  the  same  time,  so  far 
as  the  broader  aspects  of  government  were  con- 
cerned, the  Empire  was  thoroughly  centralized 
and  was  ruled  from  the  Urbs  as  a  unit.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  the  power  of  the  central  govern- 
ments, wherever  there  were  such,  was  naturally 
small,  and  the  privileges  of  provincial  divisions, 
towns,  and  commimes  proportionately  large. 
Powers  which  are  at  present  conceded  to  be 
within  the  province  of  the  sovereign,  even  in  the 
least  centralized  of  modem  States,  such  as  the 
administration  of  public  charity  and  public  edu- 
cation and  of  justice,  were,  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  relegated  to  the  clergy  and  the  territorial 
lords  respectively.  The  growth  of  modem  States 
has  been  in  fact  simply  a  great  centralizing 
movement,  but  in  certain  coimtries  the  process 
of  centralization  has  been  more  complete  than  in 
others.  England  stands  as  a  type  of  the  first 
class  in  which  a  way  seems  to  have  been  found 
for  reconciling  a  strong  central  organization 
with  wide  powers  of  local  self-government. 
France  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  second 
class,  where  the  administration  even  of  com- 
munal affairs  is  in  large  measure  regulated  by 
the  central  Government.  In  general,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  Latin  countries,  in  which  the 
traditions  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  civil  law  are  most  strong,  are  more 
highly  centralized  than  the  northern  nations  of 
Europe.  The  extreme  tendency  on  the  part  of  a 
government  to  arrogate  to  itself  functions  be- 
longing to  small  groups  of  inhabitants  may, 
when  applied  to  individuals,  assume  the  char- 
acter of  paternalism  or  State  socialism. 

CENTRAL  PABK.    See  New  York  City. 

CENTBAL  PBOVTNCES.  A  chief-commis- 
fiionership  of  British  India,  created  in  1861,  and 


embracing  the  former  Province  of  Nagpur,  the 
two  territories  of  Sagar  and  Nerbudda,  and 
other  territories  added  since  (Map:  India,  D  4). 
It  is  bounded  by  the  Central  India  Agency  and 
Chota-Nagpur  on  the  north,  Orissa  on  the  east, 
Madras  on  the  southeast,  and  Hyderabad,  Berar, 
and  Bombay  on  the  southwest  and  west.  Its 
total  area  is  115,036  square  miles,  of  which  the 
portion  imder  direct  British  administration  con- 
tains 86,614  square  miles.  The  surface  is  covered 
with  numerous  hilly  ranges,  among  which  the 
chief,  the  Satpura  range,  enters  from  the  west, 
runs  in  an  easterly  direction,  and  has  numerous 
offshoots.  The  northern  part  belongs  to  the  basin 
of  the  Nerbudda  and  forms  a  valley  of  about  10,- 
000  square  miles,  with  an  average  elevation  of 
1000  feet  above  sea-level.  The  portion  south  of 
the  Satpura  range  is  watered  by  the  Wardha, 
Wainganga,  and  the  Mahanadi  rivers,  and  con- 
tains most  of  the  cultivable  land  of  the  province. 
All  of  these  rivers  are  navigable  for  some  dis- 
tance except  during  the  dry  season. 

The  climate  is  hot  and  dry,  and  the  rainfall  is 
generally  satisfactory,  but  the  soil  absorbs  the 
moisture  so  quickly  that  artificial  irrigation 
becomes  necessary  in  cultivation,  and  this  is  sup- 
plied mostly  by  tanks.  Of  the  total  area  of  the 
British  possessions  in  th6  provinces,  only  about 
one-fourth  is  cultivated,  while  the  rest  is  either 
unfit  for  cultivation  or  covered  with  forests  and 
jungle.  About  one-third  of  the  total  area  under 
cultivation  consists  of  rice- fields,  while  the  re- 
mainder is  under  wheat  and  other  food  grains, 
oil-seeds,  and  cotton.  The  mineral  deposits  con- 
sist chiefly  of  coal  and  iron.  The  manufacturing 
industries  are  but  little  developed  and  consist 
chiefly  in  the  production  of  cotton  goods  and  iron 
articles.  The  Central  Provinces  are  traversed  by 
two  almost  parallel  railway  lines  in  the  north 
and  in  the  south,  connecting  Bombay  with  Cal- 
cutta and  Allahabad. 

The  administration  cont^ists  of  a  chief  com- 
missioner assisted  by  a  secretary  and  a  number 
of  commissioners  in  charge  of  different  depart- 
ments. The  British  possessions  are  divided  into 
the  four  divisions  of  Nagpur,  Jabalpur,  Ner- 
budda, and  Chhattisgarh,  each  in  charge  of  a 
commissioner.  The  tributary  States  are  fifteen 
in  number. 

Education  is  partly  aided  by  the  Government 
and  partly  private.  There  are  about  2300 
schools  of  all  kinds,  of  which  only  300  are  in 
the  native  States.  The  population  of  the  Brit- 
ish territory  was  10,784,294  in  1891,  and  0,876,- 
646  in  1901.  The  native  States  had  a  population 
of  2,160,511  in  1891  and  1,983,496  in  1901. 
Nearly  82  per  cent,  of  the  population  is  Hindu; 
over  16  per  cent.  Animistic,  and  the  remainder 
is  made  up  of  Mohammedans,  Jains,  and  Chris- 
tians. The  chief  town  and  seat  of  administra- 
tion is  Nagpur    (q.v.). 

CENTBAL  STATE.  Kansas.  See  States, 
Popular  Names  of. 

CENTBAL  STATIONS.  See  Eizenao 
Lighting;  and  Telephone. 

CENTBABCHIDJE,  8«n-tr&r^-d§  (Neo- 
Lat.,  from  Gk.  xivrpov,  kentron,  spine  +  ipxk, 
archos,  anus).  A  family  of  fresh-water  fishes  of 
North  America.  It  includes  the  various  bass, 
sunfish,  etc.,  all  fishes  of  regular,  well-balanced 
form,  marked  by  a  spot  on  the  operculum.  The» 
are  about  thirty  species,  all  gamey  and  voracioui^ 
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and  food-fish  of  considerable  importance.  They 
build  nests  by  cleaning  away  an  area  of  gravel 
or  sand,  and  watch  them  until  the  young  are 
able  to  swim.  See  Bass  ;  Bbeam  ;  Calioo-Bass  ; 
Crappie;  Rock-Bass;  Sunfish,  etc. 

CENTBE  (Fr.  centre,  Lat.  centrum,  Gk.  aiv- 
rpov,  kentron,  centre,  from  xevreiv,  kentein,  to 
prick).  A  term  variously  used  in  mathematics. 
(For  centre  of  a  curve,  see  Curves.)  Centre  of  a 
pencil,  the  vertex  of  a  pencil  of  lines  in  a  plane. 
Similarly  the  vertex  of  a  sheaf  of  lines  is  called 
the  centre.  Centre  of  involution,  a  point  in  a 
range  of  points  in  involution  such  that  the 
product  of  its  distances  from  any  two  corre- 
sponding points  is  constant.  Centre  of  curva- 
ture of  a  plane  curve  at  any  point,  the  centre  of 
the  osculating  circle  (q.v.).  Similarly  the  cen- 
tre of  curvature  of  a  surface  is  the  centre  of- 
the  osculating  sphere.  Centre  of  perspective, 
homology,  collineation,  the  point  in  which  all 
lines  joining  pairs  of  corresponding  points  in 
perspective  figures  are  concurrent.  In  case  the 
figures  are  congruent  the  centre  of  perspective  is 
called  the  centre  of  symmetiy.  (For  centre  of 
similarity,  or  similitude,  see  Similarity.)  Cen- 
tre of  mean  position  or  mean  centre  of  points  on 
a  line,  a  point  from  which  the  algebraic  sum 
of  the  distances  to  the  given  points  is  zero.  The 
mathematical  notion  of  centre  of  mean  position 
corresponds  to  the  mechanical  idea  of  centre  of 
mass  and  centre  of  gravity;  e.g.  the  mean  centre 
of  the  vertices  of  a  triangle,  i.e.  the  centroid, 
corresponds  to  the  centre  of  mass  of  a  homo- 
geneous triangular  plate. 

CENTBE  OF  BUOYANCY.  See  Buoyancy. 
CENTRE  OF  GRAVITY.  Owing  to  gravita- 
tion (q.v.),  all  bodies  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
are  being  acted  on  by  forces  drawing  them 
toward  the  centre  of  the  earth.  These  forces  are 
all  sensibly  parallel,  owing  to  the  large  size  of 
the  earth  compared  with  that  of  most  natural 
objects,  and  produce  what  is  ordinarily  called 
'weight,'  The  weight  of  any  particle  of  matter 
whose  mass  is  m  is  therefore  equal  to  mg,  where 
g  is  the  acceleration  which  the  body  would  have 
toward  the  earth  if  allowed  to  fall  freely.  The 
value  of  g  is  proved  by  experiment  to  be  the 
same  for  all  kinds  and  quantities  of  matter,  but 
to  vary  from  point  to  point  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face. Any  large  body  may  be  considered  as 
made  up  of  parts,  all  being  acted  upon  by  paral- 
lel forces,  and  the  resultant  of  these  forces  will 
bo  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  will  be  a  force 
whoee  value,  position,  and  direction  are  given  by 
the  ordinary  laws  for  compounding  parallel 
forces.  (See  Mechanics.)  The  point  in  the 
body  (or  in  space  connected  with  the  body) 
through  which  this  re- 
sultant always  passes, 
however  the  body  is 
turned  or  placed,  is 
called  its  'centre  of 
gravity.'  Thus,  if  nh. 
and  m,  are  the  masses 
of  two  small  bodies, 
which  may  be  called 
'particles,'  kept  at  a 
distance  h  apart,  their 
o*ntre  of  gravity  may  be  calculated  as  follows: 
Through  any  point  O  in  the  vertical  plane  in- 
cluding the  particles,  draw  two  straight  lines, 
OX  and  0Y«  at  right  angles  and  parallel   re- 


^T 


(-.+-i. 


spectively  to  the  vertical  lines  representing  the 
weights  of  nil  and  m^.  Let  a?,  and  aPj  be  the 
perpendicular  distances  of  m,  and  m,  from  OY; 
then,  by  the  law  of  parallel  forces,  the  resultant 
of  the  two  forces  m^g  and  mtg  is  a  parallel  force 
{mi-\-mt)g  at  a  distance  w  from  OY,  where 
m^gx^  -\-m2gx2 


Hence 


\ 


Now,  if  the  two  bodies  be  moved  in  space, 
still  keeping  their  distance  h  apart,  OX  and  OY 

.y K      moving  with  them,  they 

can  be  so  placed  that 
OX  is  now  vertical,  as 
in  the  diagram.  Call 
the  distances  of  m^  and 
mj  from  OX  yi  and  y,. 
The  resultant  now  is 
a  force  {m^  -f  mx)g 
parallel  to  OX,  and  at 
a  distance  y  such  that 


^ 

mf 


y  = 


Hence 


(mj  4-  Wa)^ 


nil   "T    Wlj 

It  is  evident  from  geometry  that  in  both  cases 
the  resultant  passes  through  a  point  on  the 
line  joining  the  two  particles  whose  distance 
from  the  one  of  mass  m  is 


TOj    "T"    tWj 

This  may  be  shown  by  choosing  0  to  coincide 
with  the  particle  whose  mass  is  m.  In  that  case 
(tx  =  0,  yt  =  0,  and  therefore 


'  *»!  "h  Wj 


»^« »  y  = : 


"ya 


c Jt. 


1^         o' 


And  so,  by  similar 
triangles,  these  condi- 
tions are  satisfied  by 
a  point  C  on  the  line 
00*  such  that 


0C=- 


■00' 


•X      This  point  is,  there- 
*"»  i  fore,     the     centre     of 

^  gravity,     being    inde- 

pendent of  the  direction  of  the  line  OO*.  It 
is  evident,  further,  from  these  equations  for  w 
and  y,  that  the  centre  of  gravity  coincides 
with  the  'centre  of  inertia'  (q.v.).  The  centre 
of  gravity  of  any  number  of  particles  may  be 
foiud  in  a  perfectly  similar  way.  For  a  uniform 
straight  wire  or  rod  the  centre  of  gravity  is  its 
middle  point;  for  a  triangular  plane  figure  it 
iy  the  intersection  of  the  three  bisectors  of  the 
sides  drawn  from  the  opposite  vertices;  for  a 
homogeneous  pyramid  it  is  the  point  of  inter- 
section of  the  lines  drawn  from  each  vertex  to 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  opposite  face. 

If  a  solid  body  is  suspended  by  a  string  fas- 
tened to  it,  or  if  it  is  balanced  on  a  point,  the 
line  of  action  of  this  upward  supporting  force 
must  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  if  the 
body  is  at  rest.  This  gives,  therefore,  a  direct 
irethod  of  determining  the  position  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  a  solid  by  experiment:  Suspend  it 
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by  a  string  or  balance  it  on  a  point,  draw  in  the 
body  a  vertical  line  passing  through  the  point 
of  support;  suspend  the  b^y  by  fastening  the 
string  to  a  different  point,  or  balance  it  with 
another  portion  of  the  body  resting  on  the  pivot, 
draw  in  the  body  a  vertical  line  through  the  new 
point  of  support;  the  intersection  of  these  two 
lines  is  the  centre  of  gravity. 

CENTRE  OF  GYRATION.  It  is  proved  in 
mechanics  (q.v.)  that  the  moment  of  inertia 
of  any  rimd  body  about  an  axis  through  the 
centre  of  mertia  may  be  written  if/c*,  where  M 
is  the  mass  of  the  body,  k  is  called  the  ^radius 
of  gyration*  for  that  particular  axis.  A  point 
in  the  body  at  a  distance  k  from  this  axis,  and 
so  situated  that  the  line  joining  it  to  the  centre 
of  inertia  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  is  called 
the  ^centre  of  gyration.'  If  the  whole  mass  of 
the  body  were  concentrated  into  a  particle  at 
this  point,  and  connected  by  a  cord  without  mass 
to  the  axis,  it  would  have  the  same  energy  of 
rotation  as  the  original  body  if  it  had  the  same 
angular  motion.  It  is  obvious  that  there  will  be 
different  radii  and  centres  of  gyration  for  dif- 
ferent axes  of  rotation. 

CENTRE  OF  IMPACT.  The  mean  point  of 
impact,  or  the  mean  of  all  the  hits,  when  a  pro- 
jectile strikes  a  target  a  number  of  times.  It 
is  a  point  of  the  mean  trajectory.  See  Ballis- 
tics; and  Gunnery. 

CENTRE  OF  INERTIA  (Lat.  inertia,  inac- 
tivity, literally  unskillfulness).  The  centre  of 
inertia  of  two  "particles  whose  masses  are  w,  and 
wis  is  defined  as  follows:  Draw  in  the  plane  which 
includes  the  two  particles  two  lines  OX  and 
OY  at  right  angles  to  each  other;  let  the  dis- 
Y 


-^   ' 


tances  of  the  particles  from  OX  be  t/i  and  y^,  and 
from  OY  be  Xi  and  x^;  then  the  centre  of  inertia 
is  such  a  point  that  its  distances  from  OY  and 
OX  are  given  by  the  equations 

X  ^ 1 

nil  -+-  rtit 

rill  i/t  4-  tn^  ya 

It  is  evident  from  these  equations  that  this 
point  coincides  with  the  centre  of  gravity  (q.v.)  ; 
and  that  if  the  distance  between  the  particles  is 
h,  the  centre  of  inertia  is  upon  a  line  joining  the 

two  particles  at  a  distance  equal  to  --— — A 

'^  ^  TOj  -f-  Wj 

from  the  particle  mi. 

This  is  at  once  evident  if  the  line  OX  is 
chosen  to  pass  through  both  particles,  and  if  O 
is  made  to  coincide  with  the  particle  whose  mass 
is  mi.     In  this  case  y,  =  y^  =  0,  hence  y  =  0 ; 

mj 
«?i  =  0  a?,  =  /i,  hence  x  =  -::: — itzt"  ^ 


mi  +  Wa 


In  a  perfectly  similar  manner,  the  position 
of  the  centre  of  inertia  of  any  number  of  par- 
ticles or  of  a  solid  body  made  up  of  particles  may 
be  calculated. 

The  physical  properties  of  the  centre  of  in- 
ertia are  most  interesting.  They  are  as  follows: 
( 1 )  If  a  blow  or  a  force  is  applied  to  a  body  in 
such  a  direction  that  the  line  of  action  passes 
through  the  centre  of  inertia,  the  whole  body 
will  receive  a  velocity  in  the  direction  of  the 
force ;  there  will  be  no  rotation,  and  the  velocity 
and  acceleration  will  be  exactly  what  they  would 
be  if  the  same  blow  or  force  were  applied  to  a 
single  particle  whose  mass  equals  that  of  the 
body.  (2)  If  the  line  of  action  does  not  pass 
through  the  centre  of  inertia,  there  will  be  rota- 
tion exactly  as  if  the  centre  of  inertia  were 
pivoted ;  but  the  body  will  also  move  as  a  whole 
so  that  the  centre  of  inertia  will  describe  the 
same  path  as  it  would  if  the  line  of  action  of 
the  force  had  passed  through  it.  These  two  prop- 
erties give  a  simple,  self-evident  method  of  locat- 
ing the  centre  of  inertia  of  a  body  by  direct 
experiment:  Place  it  on  a  smooth  table,  and  by 
trying  different  directions  determine  one  such 
that  a  blow  in  this  direction  produces  no  rota- 
tion, simply  translation;  draw  a  line  in  the  body 
marking  this  direction;  locate  another  similar 
line,  and  the  centre  of  inertia  is  where  these  two 
lines  intersecC 

Illustrations  of  these  two  general  properties 
of  the  centre  of  inertia  are  numerous.  If  a  man 
falls  from  a  building  without  striking  the  wall 
in  his  descent,  his  centre  of  inertia  describes  a 
vertical  line,  however  he  twists  or  turns.  If  a 
hammer  is  thrown  obliquely  upward  in  the  air, 
it  will  revolve  rapidly;  but  one  point  of  the 
hammer — viz.  it^  centre  of  inertia — will  describe 
a  smooth  curve,  called  a  parabola,  which  a 
single  particle  would  describe  if  it  were  thrown 
upward  in  the  same  manner.  When  a  bomb- 
shell explodes  in  its  flight,  the  fragments  fly  off 
in  different  directions;  but  their  centre  of  in- 
ertia at  any  instant  is  on  a  parabola,  the  same 
that  it  would  have  followed  if  there  had  been  no 
explosion.     See  Mechanics. 

CENTRE  OF  OSCILLATION  (Lat.  osciUa- 
tio,  a  swinging) .  The  period  of  oscillation  of  a 
simple  pendulum — i.e.  of  a  minute  particle  of 
matter  vibrating  through  a  small  amplitude  at 
the  end  of  a  fine  tliread  which  is  supposed  to  be 
without  weight,  is  given  by  the  formula: 


T  =  2ir^ 


9 

where  t  =  3.1416,  I  is  the  length  of  the  thread, 
and  g  is  the  acceleration  of  a  falling  body  due  to 
gravity.  Thus,  the  period  varies  as  the  square 
root  of  the  length  of  the  pendulum.  If,  however, 
the  vibrating  body  is  a  large  solid  oscillating 
about  a  fixed  axis,  the  period  of  oscillation  is 
given  by  the  formula 


■=2^^ 


Mgh 

where  I  is  the  moment  of  inertia  aroimd  the 
axis  of  suspension,  M  is  the  mass  of  the  body, 
and  h  is  the  perpendicular  distance  from  the 
axis  of  suspension  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  body. 

If  each  particle  of  the  vibrating  body  were 
separately  connected  with  the  axis  of  suspen- 
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sion  by  a  fine  thread  and  entirely  disconnected 
from  the  rest  of  the  body,  it  would  form  a 
tiimple  pendulum;  but  in  general  its  period 
would  not  bo  that  of  the  body  itself.  Those 
nearest  the  axis  of  suspension  would  also  vibrate 
in  a  shorter  time  than  tliose  farther  away.  As 
a  rule  it  is  possible,  however,  to  find  a  series  of 
l^articles  which,  vibrating  as  simple  pendulums, 
would  have  the  same  period  as  that  of  the  body. 
Their  distance  from  the  axis  of  suspension  is  evi- 
dently given  by  the  condition 
/  I 


9         M«/A 


I 

"MA" 


If  a  line  can  be  drawn  in  the  body  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  suspension,  at  the  distance  I  from 
it,  and  so  that  the  plane  of  the  two  lines  includes 
the  centre  of  gravity,  it  is  called  the  *axis  of 
oscillation,'  with  reference  to  the  given  axis  of 
suHpcnsion.  It  may  he  shown  that  if  the  body 
be  suspended  so  as  to  vibrate  about  the  axis  of 
oscillation,  the  former  axis  of  suspension  will 
be  the  new  axis  of  oscillation,  and  the  period  of 
vibration  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  The  inter- 
section of  the  axis  of  oscillation  by  a  plane  pass- 
ing through  the  centre  of  gravity  and  perpen- 
<licular  to  the  axis  is  called  the  *centre  of  oscil- 
lation.' 

CENTBE  OF  PEBCXTSSION  (Lat.  percussio, 
a  beating,  striking).  If  a  rigid  body  is  suspend- 
ed 80  that  it  can  turn  freely  about  a  fixed  axis 
— e.or.  a  door — a  Mine  of  percussion'  is  such  a 
line  that  a  blow  struck  the  body  in  that  direc- 
tion produces  no  reaction  of  any  kind  on  the 
axis.  In  general,  when  a  blow  is  struck  the  body 
in  any  chance  direction,  the  axis  experiences 
both  a  twist  and  a  sidewise  push;  and,  if  the 
axis  is  held  in  fixed  bearings,  they  must  be  strong 
enough  to  resist  these.  The  point  where  the  line 
of  percussion  intersects  the  plane  which  passes 
through  the  axis  of  suspen<*ion  and  the  centre 
of  inertia  is  called  the  'centre  of  percussion.* 
This  point  may  be  proved  to  lie  on  the  *axis  of 
oscillation,'  with  reference  to  the  given  axis  of 
suspension.  If  the  body  is  hanging  freely  from 
a  point,  so  that  the  centre  of  gravity  lies  ver- 
tically below  it,  the  centre  of  percussion  coin- 
cides with  the  centre  of  oscillation. 

CENTBE  OF  PBESSXTBE.  The  centre  of 
pressure  of  any  surface  immersed  in  a  fluid  is 
the  point  in  which  the  resultant  of  the  pressures 
of  the  fluid  on  the  several  points  meets  the  sur- 
face. The  pressure  of  a  fluid  at  a  point  is  the 
•force  per  unit  area'  at  that  point,  or  the  limit- 
ing value  of  the  ratio  of  the  force  acting  over 
a  surface  to  the  area  of  the  surface,  as  the  sur- 
fnoe  is  taken  smaller  and  smaller.  This  pres- 
Mire  is  due  to  two  things — the  weight  of  the 
fluid  and  the  reaction  of  the  walls  of  the  vessel 
which  contains  the  fluid.  (Sec  Hydrostatics.) 
The  pressure  due  to  a  gas  is  generally  uniform 
over  a  surface,  unless  it  is  very  large,  and  so  the 
centre  of  pressure  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
surface;  but  in  liquids  it  is  different.  -When  the 
l>ottom  of  a  vessel  containing  a  liquid,  or  when  a 
plane  immersed  in  a  liquid  is  horizontal,  the  pres- 
sures on  all  the  pointS'of  it  are  the  same;  obvi- 
ously they  form  a  system  of  equal  parallel  forces, 
wliose  resultant  will  pass  through  the  centre  of 
Vol.  IV.-M. 


gravity  of  the  bottom  or  plane.  But  when  the 
plane  is  inclined  at  an  angle  to  the  surface  of  the 
liquid,  the  pressure  is  not  the  same  at  all  points, 
being  greater  at  the  lower  than  at  the  upper 
points.  The  resultant  of  the  forces,  then,  will 
not  pass  through  the  centre  of  gi*avity  of  the  sur- 
face, but  through  a  point  below  it.  This  point 
is  the  centre  of  pressure.  In  the  case  of  a  vessel 
with  a  rectangle  for  one  side,  the  centre  of  pres- 
sure is  at  the  distance  of  one-third  of  the  height 
from  the  bottom.  In  the  general  case  it  must  be 
found  by  calculation  involving  the  calculus. 

CENTBE  PINTLE  CABBIAGE.  A  gun- 
carriage  in  which  the  chassis,  or  way  on  which 
the  upper  part  of  a  coast  gun  moves,  is  attached 
to  the  pintle  of  the  platform  at  its  middle,  and 
revolves  around  it  through  the  entire  circum-  ' 
ference  of  the  circle.  The  traverse  circles  are 
consequently  continuous.  By  this  arrangement 
a  much  greater  horizontal  field  of  fire  is  secured. 
See  Ordnance;  and  Coast  Artillery. 

CENTBIFOTGAL  (Neo-Lat.  centrifugua,  from 
Lat.  centrum,  centre  +  fugere,  to  flee).  A 
nachine  employed  in  the  process  of  clarification 
and  filtration.  It  consists  of  a  circular  vessel 
so  constructed  as  to  be  capable  of  being  made  to 
revolve  at  a  very  high  rate  of  speed.  When  the 
muddy  liquid  is  placed,  in  the  vessel  and  the 
whole  caused  to  revolve,  it  is  found  that  the 
particles  of  dust,  mud,  or  other  matter  fly  to  the 
circumference,  leaving  the  liquid  in  the  centre 
practically  clear.  By  suitable  arrangements  the 
clear  liquid  can  be  drawn  off.  A  machine  of  this 
kind  is  used  in  sugar-refining,  and  on  a  smaller 
scale  in  chemical  laboratories. 

CENTBTFTXGAL  and  CENTBIP'ETAL  (in 
botany).    See  Inflorescence. 

CENTBIFiraAL  FOBCE.  See  Central 
Forces;  and  Mechanics  (section  on  Dynamics). 

CENTBING  (from  centre,  Fr.  centre,  from 
Lat.  centrum,  Gk.  idvTpcv,  kentron,  centre,  from 
KevTclv,  kcntein,  to  prick).  The  framework 
upon  which  an  arch  or  vault  of  stone,  brick,  or 
ii  on  is  supported  during  its  construction.  The 
simplest  form  of  centring  is  that  used  by  ma- 
sons and  bricklayers  for  the  arches  of  windows 
and  doors,  which  consist  of  boards  cut  to  the 
required  shape,  upon  the  curved  edge  of  which 
the  bricks  or  stones  of  the  arch  are  supported 
until  they  are  keyed  in.  In  building  bridges  or 
other  structures  where  arches  of  great  span  are 
to  be  constructed,  the  centring  is  usually  made 
of  framed  timbers,  or  timbers  and  iron  com- 
bined. The  arrangement  of  the  timbers  should 
be  such  that  the  strain  upon  each  shall  be  main- 
ly a  thrust  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  for  if 
the  strain  were  transverse,  a  comparatively  slight 
force  would  snap  or  bend  it,  and  if  a  longitu- 
dinal pull,  the  whole  structure  would  be  no 
stronger  than  the  joints  holding  the  pieces  of 
timber  together.  In  arches  of  groat  span,  such 
as  that  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  London,  the  Cabin 
tJohn  Bridge,  Washington,  or  the  Luxembourg 
Bridge  (see  Bridge),  a  longitudinal  pulling 
strain  is  almost  inevitable  in  some  parts,  as  a 
beam  of  great  length  would  bend  to  some  extent 
under  a  thrusting  strain.  In  such  cases  great 
skill  and  care  are  demanded  in  the  designing  and 
construction  of  the  joints.  As  an  arch  is  built 
from  the  piers  toward  the  keystone,  the  weight 
upon  the  haunches  during  construction  tends  to 
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push  the  crown  upward,  and  therefore  the  prob- 
lem of  designing  a  framed  centring  involves  the 
resistance  of  this  tendency,  as  well  as  the  support- 
ing of  the  weight  of  the  materials. 

The  centring  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  over  the 
Thames  at  London,  desinied  by  Rennie,  pre- 
sents a  fine  example  of  the  fulfillment  of 
these  requirements.  The  weight  is  resisted  by 
direct  thrust  upon  beams  passing  obliquely  down- 
ward from  various  parts;  one  of  each  pair 
of  these  oblique  beams  thrusts  outward,  and  is 
directly  supported  by  the  abutments;  the  other 
thrusts  inward,  toward  a  support  equidistant 
from  the  abutments,  the  yielding  of  which  is 
prevented  by  the  longitudinal  pull  of  lower  and 
longer  oblique  beams.  In  this  and  other  modem 
'  structures  cast-iron  shoes  have  been  successfully 
used  for  the  tying  joints  subject  to  the  longi- 
tudinal pulling  strain.  The  flexible  centring,  so 
called  from  its  yielding  at  the  joints,  and  varying 
its  form  with  tJie  load  put  upon  it,  is  now  aban- 
doned. It  was  chiefly  used  by  French  engineers. 
That  of  Perronet  for  the  bridge  of  Neuilly  is  a 
celebrated  example.  Occasionally,  when  a  very 
great  span  is  required,  and  the  navigation  will 
permit,  piers  are  built  or  piles  are  driven  to 
support  the  centring,  and  the  design  is  much 
simplified  thereby.  Cupolas  like  the  Pantheon 
and  Saint  Peter's  in  Rome,  Saint  Paul's  in  Lon- 
don, or  the  flat  domes  of  the  Turkish  mosques, 
require  very  effective  centrings.  See  Bridge- 
Building;  Tunnel. 

CENTBIP^TAL  FOBCE.  See  Central 
Forces. 

CEN^TBOSOME  (from  Gk.  nhrpcv,  kentran, 
centre  -+-  (rijfia,  aOma,  body).  The  two  polar 
centres  of  the  spindle,  or  the  two  'dynamic  cen- 
tres' from  which  the  *archoplasmic*  threads  radi- 
ate and  toward  which  the  halves  of  the  split 
chromatin  elements  are  drawn  at  the  time  of 
cell-division.  During  the  resting  stage  of  the 
cell  only  one  centrosome  is  present.  See  Cell; 
Embrtologt. 

CENTXTM'VIBI  (Lat.  nom.  pi.,  board  of  a 
hundred  men,  from  centum^  hundred  +  vir, 
man) .  In  ancient  Rome,  a  body  of  judges,  three 
from  each  tribe,  in  charge  of  civil  cases.  Under 
the  Empire  the  number  was  increased  to  180, 
presided  over  by  the  Decemviri  Stlitihus  ludi- 
cnndia,  and  the  sessions  were  held  in  the  Basilica 
Julia,  in  the  Forum.  Here  the  younger  Pliny 
pleaded,  and  the  Emperor  Trajan  sometimes  lis- 
tened to  the  arguments. 

CENTIT^ION  (Lat.  centurio,  from  centuria, 
company  of  a  hundred,  from  centum^  hundred). 
In  the  Roman  Army,  the  captain  of  a  ceniuria 
or  company.  There  were  sixty  centurions  in 
each  legion,  a  junior  and  a  senior  for  each  of 
the  thirty  maniples;  and  the  senior  of  the  first 
maniple  of  the  first  cohort  was  the  chief  centu- 
rion, or  primipilus,  of  the  legion,  and  often  had 
the  real  command  of  the  entire  body. 

CENTUBIPE,  ch^n't^Jo-re'pft.  A  city  in 
Sicily,  28  miles  northwest  of  Catania,  formerly 
called  Ccntorbi  (Map:  Italy,  J  10).  It  was 
destroyed  in  1233  by  EmperoV  Frederick  II.,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  transplanted  to  his  new 
town,  A^osta  (q.v.),  but  it  was  rebuilt  in  1548. 
Population,  in  1881  (commune),  9000;  in  1901, 
11,311. 

CENTUBY  PLANT.    See  Agave. 


CENTUBY  WHITE.  The  nickname  of  John 
White  (1590-1645),  author  of  First  Century  of 
Scandalous  Malignant  Priests, 

CEOBLy  keOrl  or  cherl  (AS.,  man,  husband» 
Ger.  Kerl,  man,  possibly  ultimately  connected 
with  Skt.  jAra,  bridegroom,  paramour),  or 
CuuRL.  In  the  Anglo-Stucon  social  order,  a  com- 
mon freeman,  as  distinguished  from  an  eorl 
(earl),  who  was  a  privileged  freeman.  As  the 
term  earl  did  not  originally  imply  a  patent  of 
nobility,  nor  even  lordship  or  dominion,  but  only 
superior  birth  and  social  position;  so  the  title 
ceorl  implied  no  degradation  or  inferior  status, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  marked  its  possessor  off 
from  the  lower  classes — the  Uict,  or  unfree  man, 
and  the  theow,  or  slave.  The  ceorl  was  capable 
of  owning  land,  and  had  a  share  in  the  common 
plowland  and  meadow-land  of  his  community. 
The  ceorls  were  the  citizens  of  the  mark  (q.v.)> 
or  hundred  (q.v.),  composing  the  moot  (q.v.),  or 
general  assenibly  of  the  people,  and  administer- 
ing the  local  justice  and  government.  See  Vil- 
IJIINAGE,  and  consult  the  authorities  there  re- 
ferred to;  also  Freeman,  History  of  the  Norman 
Conquest  of  England,  VoL  I.  (2d  ed.,  Oxford, 
Eng.,  1870-76). 

CE^OS.     See  Zba. 

CEPH'AfilJS.     Sec  Ipecacuanha. 

CEPH^  A  Ti  A  T/QIA.     See  Headache. 

CEPH'ALASa?lS  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  m. 
0aXi^,  kephal€,  head  +  Anrlt,  aspis,  shield).  A 
genus  of  primitive  armored  fossil  fishes  of  the 
order  Osteostraci,  found  in  the  brackish  and 
fresh-water  deposits  of  the  British  and  North 
American  Devonian  formations.  The  body  was 
elongated,  triangular  in  section,  and  covered 
throughout  with  armor.  The  armor  of  the  head 
region  consists  of  a  single  heavy  principal  plate 
on  the  dorsal  surface,  which,  when  viewed  from 
above,  has  the  form  of  a  horseshoe  or  the  cara- 
pace of  a  king-crab  (Limulus).  A  ventral  plate 
IS  opposed  to  the  dorsal  plate  and  there  are  a 
few  small  accessory  plates.  There  are  no  jaws, 
for  the  mouth  was  of  the  same  form  as  that  of 
the  modem  lamprey-eel,  in  which  animal  it  is  a 
sucking  organ.  Indeed,  the  lampreys  are  believed 
to  be  degenerate  descendants  from  early  heavily 
armored  types  like  Cephalaspis  and  its  associates 
among  the  Ostracodermi.  The  skeleton  of  Ce- 
phalaspis must  have  been  wholly  cartilaginous, 
for  no  traces  of  it  have  been  preserved.  The 
body  was  covered  by  bony  scale-like  rings,  it  had 
a  single  dorsal  fin,  and  the  tail-fin  was  hetero- 
cereal  as  in  the  modem  sharks.  The  best  ex- 
amples of  Cephalaspis  have  been  obtained  in  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Scotland  and  En^and. 
The  American  examples  are  of  less  satisfactonr 
preservation  and  are  found  in  the  Devonian  sana- 
stones  of  the  provinces  of  New  Brunswick  and  Que- 
bec, Canada.    For  illustration,  see  08TRacx>debhi. 

CEPHAI/IC  INDEX.  See  Index,  Cephalic, 
etc. 

CEPH'ALIZATION  (from  Gk.  icc^aXi^.  ke- 
phal€,  head).  The  phenomena  of  progressive 
concentration  and  enlargement  of  the  parts  of 
the  body  belonging  to  the  head;  a  phenomenon 
characteristic  of  segmented  animals.  Cephalixa- 
tion  is  only  a  special  case  of  the  law  of  division 
of  labor.  In  the  earlier  fbetameric  animals  the 
head  is  only  slightly  different  externally  from 
the  other  segments,  and  consists  of  but  two  or 
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three  metameres.  Already,  however,  the  prin- 
cipal sense-organs  are  located  in  the  head,  and 
the  central  nervous  system  is  enlarged  there  to 
form  a  brain.  In  the  Arthropoda  and  the  verte- 
brates the  number  of  metameres  in  the  head  is 
increased,  there  being  five  head-metameres  in 
the  crayfish,  probably  five  in  insects,  and  from 
nine  to  thirteen  in  vertebrates.  The  head  now 
takes  on  the  principal  sensory  and  psychical 
functions,  which  are  abandoned  by  the  rest  of 
the  body.  The  sense-organs  become  more  and 
more  concentrated  at  the  head  and  they  become 
lar^r;  the  nerve-centres  at  the  head  become 
relatively  more  important,  and  so  the  brain  in- 
creases in  size,  while  the  interrelation  of  parts 
becomes  more  intimate,  so  that  the  head  not  only 
becomes  larger,  but  also  more  of  a  unit,  and  the 
brain  more  efiicient  as  a  controlling  factor. 

CEPHALOCHOBDA,  s&f'al-6-k6r^dA  (Neo- 
I^t.  nom.  pi.,  from  Gk.  ice0aXi},  kephaU,  head  + 
XopMi,  chords,  cord).  A  small  class  of  chordate 
animalai  including  the  lancelet.  These  are  usu- 
ally regarded  as  offshoots  of  the  primary  verte- 
brate type,  although  some  maintain  that  they  are 
pioneer  or  ancestral  types  themselves  and  fore- 
shadow fishes.    See  Amphioxus. 

CEPH'ALOBIS'CXTS.  An  extraordinary  deep- 
sea  animal,  regarded  as  allied  to  Balanoelossus 
(q.v.),  and  classed,  with  a  related  genus,  Rliabdo- 
pleura,  among  the  Adelochorda,  as  the  lowest  of 
the  phylum  Chordata.  They  were  formerly  re- 
garded as  polyzoans,  but  resemble  Balanoglos- 
8U8  in  structure,  having  a  proboscis,  a  collar  and 
collar-cavity,  and  a  trunk,  containing  a  structure 
resembling  a  notochord.  ''Cephalodiscus  has  an 
investment  in  the  form  of  a  branching  gelatinous 
structure,  which  is  beset  with  numerous  short, 
filiform  processes,  and  contains  a  number  of 
cavities  occupied  by  zooids.  The  latter  are  not 
in  organic  continuity,  so  that,  though  inclosed  in 
a  common  investment,  they  do  not  form  a  colony 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  of  the 
PolyzoA  or  bydroid  polyps.  .  .  .  They  mul- 
tiply by  buds,  but  these  become  detached  before 
they  are  mature.  .  .  .  Khabdopleura  occurs 
in  colonies  of  zooids  organically  connected  to- 
gether, and  inclosed  in,  though  not  in  organic 
continuity  with,  a  system  of  branching  mem- 
branous tubes."  Consult  Parker  and  Haswell, 
Text  Book  of  Zoology  (London  and  New  York, 
1897). 

CEPH  ALOOriA,  or  KEPH'ALLE'NIA 
<Gk.  Ke^XXiyy^,  from  ice0aXi),  kephale,  head  -f- 
fpof,  ono8,  donkey).  The  largest  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  (q.v. ) ,  situated  off  the  coast  of  Greece,  be- 
tween latitudes  38*" and  38''  30'  N.  and  longitudes 
20"  21'  and  20"  49'  E.  (Map:  Gfeece,  B  3). 
Its  greatest  length  is  about  32  miles,  and  its  total 
area  302  square  miles.  The  surface  is  mountain- 
ous, rising  near  the  centre  to  an  altitude  of  3714 
feet.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  thin,  and 
water  scarce  and  the  rainfall  slight.  The  climate 
is  warm  and  dry,  but  agreeable.  Earthquakes  are 
not  infrequent.  The  inhabitants  are  industri- 
ous and  enterprising,  and  have  planted  vineyards 
wherever  the  grape  will  grow.  There  is  little 
available  land  for  the  cultivation  of  grain,  but  the 
output  of  fruit  is  considerable.  The  chief  prod- 
ucts are  olives,  currants,  and  other  southern 
fruits  and  vegetables,  wine,  and  oil.  The  popula- 
tion in  1899  was  80,178.  The  language  spoken  is 
a  Greek  dialect.     The  chief  towns  are  Argostoli 


(q.v.),  the  capital,  and  Lixuri,  on  the  Bay  of 
Livada,  on  the  southwest  coast. 

Cephalonia  is  called,  by  Homer,  SameorSamos. 
Later  the  island  appears  under  the  name  of 
Cephallenia,  derived  from  its  inhabitants.  It 
successively  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians, 
Romans,  Byzantines,  Normans,  and  Venetians, 
from  the  last  of  whom  it  was  repeatedly  wrested 
by  the  Turks.  On  the  fall  of  the  Venetian  Re- 
public, in  1797,  it  was  seized  by  the  French,  who 
were  in  their  turn  dislodged  by  the  Russians.  In 
1809  it  came  into  the  possession  of  England.  It 
was  ceded  to  Greece  in  1864.  With  Ithaca  and 
some  neighboring  islets  Cephalonia  now  forms  a 
nomarchy  of  that  kingdom. 

CEPH'ALOP^ODA  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from 
Gk.  ice0aXi},  kephaU,  head  -f-  toOs,  pou8,  foot) . 
The  highest  and  most  specialized  class  of  Mol- 
lusca,  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  circlet  of 
fleshy  arms  surroimding  the  mouth  on  the  front 
of  the  head.  These  arms,  also  called  'tentacles' 
and  *feet,*  are  modifications  of  the  *foot*  which, 
as  the  muscular  organ  of  locomotion  of  the  Gas- 
tropoda and  the  Pelecypoda,  occupies  a  ventral 
position  on  the  body  of  the  animal  in  those 
classes.  In  the  Cephalopoda  the  foot  has  moved 
forward  and  become  divided  into  two  sections. 
The  anterior  section  forms  the  circlet  of  arms 
that  serve  both  as  accessory  mouth-parts,  to  catch 
and  hold  the  prey,  and  as  organs  of  creeping  loco- 
motion. The  posterior  section  has  become  de- 
veloped into  part  of  a  most  efficient  hydrostatic 
organ  of  propulsion,  called  the  *hyponome*  or 
'siphon.*  The  body  of  the  cephalopod  is  essen- 
tially a  bag  formed  of  the  *mantle,'  which  entirely 
incloses  the  visceral  organs,  and  which  is  open 
only  at  the  end  to  which  the  head  is  attached.  In 
some  genera  this  bag  is  almost  spherical,  and 
creeping  locomotion  is  accomplished  chiefly  by  the 
appendages  of  the  head;  in  others,  the  body  is 
elongated,  and  furnished  with  two  fin-like  ex- 
pansions on  the  sides,  and  the  animal  propels  it- 
self through  the  water  by  means  of  the  hydro- 
static organ,  the  hyponome.  The  ordinaiy  posi- 
tion of  the  cephalopod  in  water  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  any  other  mollusk.  A  chiton,  a 
snail,  or  a  clam  moves  with  the  foot  down,  the 
mouth  at  the  anterior  end,  and  the  visceral  hump 
uppermost  on  the  dorsal  surface.  A  cephalopod 
when  creeping  has  a  very  similar  position,  ex- 
cept that  the  mouth  is  ventral.  In  swimming, 
however,  cephalopods  have  the  mouth  at  the  an- 
terior end,  and  what  was  the  anterior  side  is  now 
the  dorsal  side  of  the  animal.  Thus  the  cephalo- 
pod, in  taking  to  an  active  swimming  life,  has 
tipped  backward  through  an  angle  of  90°.  Opha- 
lopods  are  able  to  swim  forward  or  backward, 
often  with  great  rapidity,  the  most  important 
means  of  locomotion  being  the  hyponome,  near 
the  under  side  of  the  head.  The  mantle  is  at- 
tached to  the  neck  only  on  the  dorsal  side;  else- 
where there  is  free  commimication  between  the 
mantle-cavity  and  the  outside.  When  the  mantle 
relaxes,  water  fills  the  cavity;  when  it  contracts 
it  closes  tight  about  the  neck;  there  is  no  exit 
for  the  contained  water  save  through  the  hypo- 
nome, and,  as  contraction  takes  place  suddenly 
and  forcibly,  a  jet  of  water  is  expelled  from  the 
hyponome,  causing  the  animal  to  dart  backward 
through  the  water. 

The  head  of  a  cephalopod  is  roundish,  more 
distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  body  than  it  is  in 
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other  mollusks,  and  is  generally  furnished  with 
two  large  and  prominent  eyes  that  are  very  simi- 
lar in  structure  to  those  of  vertebrate  animals. 
The  nervous  system  is  very  well  developed,  and 
is  more  centralized  thj\n  in  other  mollusks.  The 
ganglia  are  well  concentrated  in  what  may  be 
called  the  brain,  which  lies  above  and  around  the 
(esophagus,  and  is  more  or  less  wholly  included 
within  the  cartilage  of  the  head.  From  this 
brain  nerves  go  to  the  various  organs  and 
parts  of  the  body.  The  senses  of  hearing  and 
smell  are  regarded  as  weak^  but  that  of  taste 
seems  to  be  strong.  The  mouth  opens  in  the 
midst  of  the  circlet  of  arms.  It  is  furnished 
with  a  strong,  horny  beak  of  two  jaws  that 
move  vertically  like  those  of  a  parrot,  but  the 
upper  jaw  is  the  shorter  of  the  two.  In  addition 
to  the  jawi?,  there  is  a  lingtial  ribbon  covered 
with  minute  teeth,  like  that  of  the  odontophore 
of  the  gastropods.  The  digestive  apparatus  is 
very  complicated.  The  gullet  swells  out  into  a 
crop,  and  there  is  a  gizzard  as  muscular  as  that 
of  a  bird.  The  intestine,  after  a  few  convolu- 
tions, terminates  in  the  cavity  which  contains 
the  gills  at  the  base  of  the  hyponome,  by  which 
the  water  is  ejected  from  the  mantle-cavity  after 
having  supplied  air  for  respiration.  There  are 
two  gills  in  most  living  cephalopods,  one  on 
each  side,  lying  close  to  the  body- wall;  the 
only  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  in  the  three 
species  of  nautilus  which  have  four  gills,  a  pair 
on  each  side.  Kach  gill  consists  of  many  mem- 
branous plates  fixed  to  two  sides  of  a  stalk. 
The  heart  in  the  Tetrabranchiata  consists  of  a 
single  ventricle  only ;  but  there  are  four  auricles, 
one  for  each  gill;  the  Dibranchiata  have  two 
auricles,  one  for  each  gill.  In  the  latter  group, 
moreover,  are  found  two  contractile  reservoirs 
(branchial  or  respiratory  hearts),  one  for  each 
gill,  by  which  the  blood  is  pumped  into  these 
organs. 

The  arms  or  feet  are  very  numerous  in  the 
Tetrabranchiata,  and  are  not  provided  with  suck- 
ers, but  are  hollow  and  furnished  with  long,  re- 
tractile tentacles.  In  the  Dibranchiata  the  arms 
are  either  cicrht  or  ten  in  number,  are  furnished 
with  suckers  (acetabula),  and  in  the  ten-armed 
genera  two  of  the  arms  are  much  longer  than  the 
others  and  differ  from  them  in  form.  The  suck- 
ers are  muscular  disks,  with  cartilaginous  rims, 
capable  of  exact  application  to  any  object,  with 
central  cavities  the  bottoms  of  which  can  be  re- 
tracted at  will  to  form  a  vacuum,  and  thus  ren- 
der the  adhesion  of  the  sucker  close  and  firm 
after  the  manner  of  a  cupping-glass.  The  poulpe 
or  octopus  has  each  of  its  eight  flexible  arms 
crowded  with  120  pairs  of  such  suckers,  and  as 
animals  pf  this  kind,  with  arms  several  feet 
long,  exist  commonly  in  the  tropics,  they  are 
considered  dangerous  neighbors.  Still  more  for- 
midable, however,  are  the  hook-squids  of  the 
south  seas,  the  two  lt>ng  anus  of  which  have 
suckers  furnished  in  the  centres  with  hooks  that 
enter  the  flesh  of  any  creature  upon  which  the 
squid  may  lay  hold. 

The  sexes  are  distinct  in  all  cephalopods.  In 
most  cases  the  male  is  smaller  than  the  female. 
He  differs,  moreover,  in  the  asymmetry  of  his 
arms,  one  of  which  is  more  or  less  modified  to 
form  a  copulatory  organ.  In  two  or  three  genera 
this  modified  arm  breaks  off  from  the  body  dur- 
ing copulation,  and  finds  its  way  into  the  mantle- 
cavity  of  the  female,  where  it  empties  itself  of 


the  male  sperm-cells  which  it  carries.  The  first 
zoologist  who  found  such  an  arm  in  the  mantle- 
cavity  of  a  female  argonaut  (q.v.)  mistook  it 
for  a  parasitic  worm  and  called  it  *hectocotylu8' 
(hundred  cups),  from  the  numerous  suckers 
which  it  bears.  When  its  true  nature  was  dis- 
covered, it  was  called  a  'hectocotilized'  ann,  and 
the  term  is  still  used  in  that  connection.  The 
eggs  have  a  homy  covering,  and  after  their 
extrusion  from  the  parent  they  become  aggluti- 
nated into  masses  of  various  forms.  The  young 
from  the  first  very  much  resemble  the  mature 
animals,  except  in  size. 

All  dibraiichiates  are  provided  with  a  peculiar 
organ  of  defense,  called  an  *ink-bag,'  w-hich  is 
absent  in  the  tetrabranchiates.  This  ink-bag  is 
filled  with  a  peculiar  secretion,  capable  of  being 
expelled  at  wdll  through  the  hyponome  to  darken 
the  surrounding  water  and  thus  facilitate  the 
escape  of  the  cephalopod.  (See  Sepia.)  The 
tetrabranchiate  cephalopods  have  a  chambered 
shell  which  is  described  in  further  detail  below. 
(See  also  Nautilus.)  The  dibranehiates  have 
no  true  external  shells — the  shell  of  the  female 
argonaut  (q.v.)  being  scarcely  an  exception  — 
but  they  have  an  internal  shell,  homologous  to 
the  external  tetrabranchiate  shell,  known  as 
cuttlefish  -  bone,  etc.,  sometimes  merely  rudi- 
mentary, included  between  the  folds  of  the  man- 
tle and  apparently  serving  to  support  the  organs 
and  to  give  rigidity  to  the  body  while  swimming. 

The  cephalopods  are  all  very  voracious;  they 
are  carnivorous,  feeding  on  fish,  mollusks,  crus- 
taceans, etc.  Even  a  powerful  crab  is  not  safe 
from  the  attack  of  a  dibranchiate  cephalopod 
little  bigger  than  itself;  the  arms  of  the  octopus, 
so  abundantly  provided  with  suckers,  seize  the 
crab,  trammel  every  movement,  and  the  parrot- 
like beak  is  strong  enough  to  break  the  hard 
shell.  Cephalopods  are  all  marine,  and  they  are 
found  in  the  temperate  and  tropical  parts  of  all 
seas.  Nautilus,  the  single  modem  genus  of  the 
tetrabranchiates,  with  three  species,  lives  in  the 
Indian  and  South  Pacific  oceans,  where  it  creeps 
on  the  bottom,  near  the  shore,  in  comparatively 
shallow  water.  The  dibranehiates  are  quite 
abimdantly  represented  at  the  present  time.  The 
members  of  the  two  living  orders,  Sepioidea  and 
Octopoda,  have  rather  different  habits  and  corre- 
spondingly different  habitats.  The  Octopoda, 
with  round,  sac-like  bodies  and  eight  arms,  arc 
essentially  creepers  on  the  bottom,  like  the 
poulpe  or  octopus.  They  live  in  shallow  water 
along  the  shore,  hiding*  in  cavities  during  the 
day  and  creeping  about  over  the  rocks  of  the 
bottom  by  night.  They  are  also  capable,  when 
they  find  themselves  in  large  bodies  of  water,  of 
swimming  I'apidly  by  means  of  the  hyponome. 
They  are  often  handsomely  colored  creatures,  but 
they  are  generally  repulsive  objects. 

The  Decapoda  have  long,  slender  bodies  and 
ten  arms,  of  which  two  are  much  longer  than  the 
rest.  They  are  found  in  all  seas,- often  in  deep 
water.  Many  of  them  congregate  in  hordes  in 
the  open  sea,  swimming  about  with  great  rapid- 
ity. Unlike  the  octopods,  they  seldom  creep  on 
the  bottom,  the  hyponome  being  the  principal 
organ  of  locomotion.  Their  motions  are  ex- 
tremely graceful,  and  they  are  often  beautifully 
colored.  In  size  the  living  cephalopods  range 
from  a  few  inches  in  length  (Sepiola)  to  many 
feet.  The  largest  invertebrate  is  undoubtedly  a 
giant  squid  (Architeuthis)  of  the  Newfoundland 
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banks,  that  often  attains  a  length  over  all  of 
60  feet,  of  which  the  body  has  a  length  of  9 
feet,  with  a  thickness  of  6  feet,  and  the  arms  the 
enormous  length  of  40  feet.  This  creature  is 
indeed  the  'devil-fish'  about  which  so  '  many 
thrilling  stories  have  been  told. 

Fossil  Cephalopoda.  The  shells  of  cephalo- 
pods  are  more  or  less  common  in  the  rocks  of  all 
ages,  from  the  top  of  the  Cambrian  to  the  top 
of  the  Mesozoic,  while  in  the  Tertiary  deposits 
tliey  are  less  frequently  met  with.  In  some 
formations  they  are  so  abundant  as  to  constitute 
the  greater  part  of  the  mass.  They  are  objects 
of  much  interest  to  the  geologist,  in  that  they 
turnish  excellent  *index  fossils*  for  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  formations,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Triassic  and  Jurassic  rocks  of  Europe,  which  are 
subdivided  into  a  great  number  of  zones,  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  species  of  Ammonoidea 
that  they  contain.  To  the  paleontologist  they 
are  also  of  very  great  interest,  because,  better 
than  any  other  class  of  animals,  they  afford  op- 
portunity for  studying  the  mode  of  evolution  of 
races  of  animals,  and  illustrations  of  the  various 
laws  of  bioplastology,  such  as  Agassiz's  law  of 
recapitulation  or  palingenesis,  the  inheritance 
of  acquired  characters,  the  laws  of  acceleration, 
etc.  For  some  of  the  interesting  and  important 
results  derived  from  the  study  of  the  fossil  shells 
of  tetrabranchiate  cephalopods,  the  reader  should 
consult  the  papers  of  Hyatt,  Buckman,  Foord, 
and  others,  which  are  cited  at  the  end  of  this 
article.  The  philosophic  bearings  of  the  study  of 
cephalopods  can  be  dwelt  upon  only  lightly  in 
this  article,  as  lack  of  space  prevents  a  proper 
urray  of  facts  necessary  for  their  elucidation. 

The  cephalopods  were  very  important  mem- 
bers of  the  faunas  that  inhabited  the  early  seas 
of  our  globe,  and  were  then  far  more  abundant 
than  they  are  now.  The  tetrabranchiates  are 
represented  by  at  least  7000  fossil  species,  of 
which  number  5000  are  members  of  the  totally 
extinct  order  Ammonoidea,  which  began  in  the 
Silurian  and  culminated  in  the  Cretaceous  time. 
The  remaining  2500  are  Nautiloidea,  which  ap- 
]»eared  in  the  late  Cambrian  time,  and  which 
have  continued  to  the  present  day,  though  they 
eiijoyed  their  climax  during  the  early  Paleozoic 
ages  of  the  Ordovician  and  Silurian.  The  di- 
branchiates  are  far  less  important  as  fossils. 
They  appeared  in  the  early  ^losozoie,  where  they 
were  represented  by  numerous  Belemnitoidea, 
which  declined  with  the  close  of  Cretaceous  time, 
and  they  have  continued  to  the  present  era, 
when  they  are  represented  by  some  200  known  spe- 
cies of  the  Sepioidea  and  Oetopoda. 

The  study  of  fossil  cephalopods  is  based  almost 
entirely  on  the  shell  characters,  for  traces  of 
the  soft  parts  are  only  seldom  found.  The  fossil 
ink-bags,  jaws,  and  hooks  of  certain  dibranchi- 
ates  are  rare  exceptions.  (See  Squid;  Sepia.) 
As  already  indicated,  cepholopods  are  divided, 
according  to  their  gill-structure,  into  two  sub- 
classes—  Tetrabranchiata  and  Dibranchiata  — 
which  groups  differ  also  in  respect  of  their  shell 
characters.  The  shell  of  the  tetrabranch  is  built 
on  the  plan  of  that  of  the  nautilus,  though,  in- 
stead of  being  closely  coiled,  it  may  be  loosely 
<'oiled  ( Gyroceras ) , "  curved  ( Cyrtooeras ) ,  or 
straight  (Orthoceras).  In  the  dibranchiates  the 
phell  is  internal,  and  has  the  form  of  a  pen  or 
cut  tie  fish -bone;  or,  in  those  early  Mesozoic  gen- 
?m  Ih.nt  show  close  relations  to  the  tetrabranchs 


from  which  they  have  been  recently  evolved,  the 
shape  of  a  solid,  limy,  cigar-formed  guard,  into 
the  larger  end  of  which  is  inserted  a  chambered 
conical  shell  that  resembles  Orthoceras.  (See 
BEiJfiMNiTES. )  One  modern  dibranchiate  (Spi- 
rula)  has  an  internal  shell  remarkably  like  that 
of  certain  loosely  coiled  nautiloids  of  the  De- 
vonian. 

The  type  of  tetrabranchiate  shell  is  found  in 
the  nautilus.  Hero  the  shell  is  coiled  so  closely 
that  the  outer  whorls  to  a  considerable  extent 
envelop  or  clasp  the  inner  turns.  In  section,  a 
nautilus-shell  is  seen  to  be  essentially  a  coiled, 
elongated  cone  with  quite  regular  transveise 
walls  or  *septa*  dividing  the  internal  cavity  into 
a  number  of  chambers  or  ^camerae,*  of  which  the 
largest  is  the  outermost  or  living-chamber  occu- 
])ied  by  the  animal.  Extending  from  the  living- 
chamber  through  all  the  posterior  chambers  to 
the  apex  of  the  shell,  and  piercing  each  septum, 
is  a  slender  tulje,  the  *siphimcle,*  which  occupies 
a  position  near  the  centre  of  the  cone,  and  which 
serves  to  maintain  communication  between  the 
living-chamber  and  the  posterior  regions  of  the 
shell.  Each  of  the  septa  represents  a  stage  in 
the  development  of  the  individual,  so  that  in 
each  nautilus  -  shell  we  have  all  the  stages 
through  which  the  shell  has  passed  from  the 
embryonic  period,  represented  by  the  minute  apex 
in  the  centre  of  the  coil,  to  the  adult  or  senile 
fctage,  represented  by  the  living-chamber  on  the 
outside  of  the  coil.  It  will  be  readily  recognized 
that  this  condition  is  of  utmost  value  for  the 
study  of  the  evolution  of  the  group,  and  that  it 
is  scarcely  equaled  in  any  other  class  of  animals. 
For  this  reason  the  cephalopods  have  furnished 
greater  contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  bio- 
plastology than  have  any  other  organisms. 

At  the  apex  of  the  nautilus-shell  is  seen  a 
scar  that  marks  the  place  of  attachment  of  a 
deciduous  embrj-onic  shell  or  'protoconch,'  which 
probably  fell  off  as  soon  as  the  true  shell  began 
to  develop.  The  developmental  stages  of  the 
living  nautilus  are  less  well  known  than  are 
those  of  most  of  its  extinct  ancestors,  but  the 
existence  of  the  deciduous  embryonic  sac  is  in- 
ferred from  the  presence  of  a  thin-walled  cal- 
careous bulb  on  the  apices  of  several  Paleozoic 
relatives  of  Nautilus,  and  also  in  its  descend- 
ants, the  goniatitoids  and  ammonoids.  The 
septa  are  united  to  the  side  walls  of  the  cone 
along  lines  that  show  prominently  in  the  fossil 
forms,  which  are  nearly  always  filled  solid  with 
infiltrated  calcite.  These  are  the  suture-lines, 
which  furnish  characters  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance in  determining  the  relationships,  especially 
of  the  species  of  Ammonoidea.  The  lines  of 
growth  on  the  outside  of  the  shell  indicate  the 
form  of  the  margin  of  the  aperture,  and  vary 
with  the  habits  of  the  animal.  In  living  Nau- 
tilus the  hyponome  is  near  the  outer  ventral 
cur\'e  of  the  aperture  of  the  shell,  and  there  is 
on  that  side  an  emnrsrination  or  sinus  known  as 
the  *hyponomic  sinus.*  The  size  of  this  sinus 
corresponds  to  the  swimming  activity  of  the 
animal ;  the  larger  the  sinus  the  more  active  the 
swimmer,  and  vice  versa.  The  aperture  of  Nau- 
tilus is  open  wide,  and  the  animal  is  considered 
to  be  a  pood  crawler.  In  some  of  the  Paleozoic 
nautiloids  the  aperture  is  much  restricted,  and 
the  ability  to  crawl  must  have  been  greatly  di- 
minished, while  the   swimming  power  was  in- 
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creased,  as  evidenced  by  the  somewhat  larger 
idze  of  the  hyponomic  sinus. 

The  degree  of  curvature  of  the  shell  is  impor- 
tant. The  earliest  relatives  of  Nautilus  were 
straight  sliells  that  had  all  the  morphic  char- 
acters of  Nautilus  itself;  soon  curved  and  coiled 
forms  appeared,  and  the  coiled  forms  were  in  all 
eases  evolved  from  straight  forms  through  inter- 
mediate curved  forms.  Accompanying  the 
changes  in  curvature  were  also  changes  in  the 
form  and  position  of  the  siphuncle.  (See  Ob- 
THOCEBAs;  Cyrtoceras;  Nautilus.)  The  coiled 
forms,  such  as  Nautilus,  etc.,  appeared  in  con- 
siderable numbers  at  a  very  early  age  in  the 
Lower  Ordovician  period,  and  certain  nautiliconic 
genera  continued,  often  in  abundance,  in  the 
late  Paleozoic  and  Mesozoic  periods,  to  the 
present  time,  Nautilus  itself  maintaining  its 
early  form  without  change.  The  straight  cones 
(Orthoceras  and  its  allies)  began  at  an  even  ear- 
lier age  in  the  Upper  Cambrian.  They  reached 
a  great  expansion  during  the  Ordovician  and 
Silurian  periods,  when  they  gave  rise  to  many 
peculiar  genera,  such  as  Conoceras,  Piloceras,  As- 
coceras,  Sphyradoceras,  Kndoceras,  and  Lituites; 
they  declined  through  the  Devonian  and  Car- 
boniferous periods,  and  became  extinct  in  the 
Triassic. 

Various  stocks  of  straight  shells,  in  assum- 
ing the  habits  of  both  crawlers  and  swimmers, 
assumed  curved  forms  and  gave  rise  to  such 
genera  as  Cyrtoceras,  Phragmoceras,  Gomphoce- 
ras,  etc.,  at  various  periods  in  the  history  of 
each  stock.  The  shells  of  some  of  these  curved 
forms,  through  adaptation  to  a  crawling  life  on 
the  ocean  bottom,  became  more  cloSely  coiled, 
their  organization  changed,  and  a  new  order  (the 
Ammonoidea)  arose,  which  outnumbered  its  an- 
cestors, the  Nautiloidea,  enjoyed  a  pyrotechnic 
expansion  during  the  early  INIesozoic  period,  soon 
began  to  decline,  and  eventually,  at  the  end  of 
the  Cretaceous,  became  suddenly  totally  extinct. 

The  ammonoidean  shells  differ  from  the  nau- 
tiloidean  in  that  they  always  have  a  calcareous 
protoconch  of  sac-like  form  attached  to  the  apex 
of  the  cone.  On  this  protoconch  is  formed  the 
early  ammonoid  shell  with  the  septa  of  simple 
curves  like  those  of  the  nautiloids.  After  a  few 
chambers  have  been  formed  the  septa  become 
crimped  or  wrinkled,  and  the  sutures  wavy  or 
with  prominent  curves.  In  the  earliest  Devonian 
members  of  the  group,  the  goniatitoids,  these 
simply  curved  or  undulating  sutures  are  the 
rule  in  adult  shells.  Later  members  of  the  Mes- 
ozoic Age  show  sutures  of  great  complexity.  It  is 
in  these  later  forms — the  ceratitoids  and  am- 
monitoids — that  the  illustrations  of  Agassiz's  law 
of  recapitulation  are  obscrv^ed.  If  an  adult  am- 
monite shell,  such  as  Tropites,  be  broken  and 
the  fragments  be  arranged  in  order  from  apex 
to  living-chamber,  the  sutures  will  be  found  to 
increase  in  complexity  from  simple  curves  to 
complex  wavy  lines.  The  simple  suture  will  re- 
call that  of  the  Silurian  nautilus,  the  wavy 
suture  that  of  the  Devonian  goniatite,  and  the 
complex  suture  is  that  of  the  normal  ammonoid. 
Together  with  the  change  in  the  form  of  the 
suture- lines,  there  is  a  change  in  the  position  of 
the  siphuncle.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  sections 
of  Paltopleuroceras  and  Parkinsonia  (Cephalo- 
poda, Plate  I.,  Figs.  1  and  2),  where  in  the  first 
chamber  the  siphuncle  is  central,  as  in  Nautilus, 
and  in  successive  chambers  approaches  nearer  to 


the  outer  ventral  wall  of  the  shell,  with  which  It 
finally  unites.  We  have  here  instances  where  the 
shell  passes  in  its  development  from  embryo  to 
adult  through  stages  that  recall  the  forms  of  its 
past  ancestors.  Some  of  the  more  complex  types 
of  amnionitoid  sutures  are  shown  in  figures  6, 
9,  and  10  of  Plate  I.,  where  also  the  illustrations 
of  Phylloceras  (Figs.  10  and  11)  show  the  rela- 
tions between  the  crimping  of  the  septum  and 
the  complexity  of  the  suture-line. 

The  embryos  of  ammonoids  (Plate  I.,  Figs.  14 
to  19)  exhibit  three  types  distinguished  as  asel- 
late,  latisellate,  and  angustisellate,  which  terms 
refer  to  the  form  of  the  first  suture-line.  As  a 
rule  the  asellate  protoconchs  are  the  more  primi- 
tive, as  in  the  early  goniatitoids.  The  later 
goniatitoids  have  latisellate  embryos.  The  an- 
gustisellate embr^'os  appear  in  the  Triassic 
genera  of  ceratitoids,  and  nearly  all  of  the  am- 
monitoids  of  the  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  have 
angustisellate  protoconchs.  Many  ammonoids 
are  known  to  hai^e  possessed  opercular  plates 
that  served  to  close  the  aperture  of  the  shell  after 
the  retreat  of  the  animal,  as  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration of  Oppelia  (Plate  1.,  Fig.  13).  This 
organ  is  known  as  the  anaptychus  when  single, 
and  aptychus  when  double,  and  examples  of  it 
were  in  early  days  supposed  to  be  the  carapaces 
of  phyllopod  crustaceans. 

In  form,  the  ammonoids  vary  from  globular 
shells  (Cyclolobus,  Plate  IL,  Fig.  4)  to  flattened 
discoids  '( Pinacoceras,  Plate  II.,  Figs.  10  and 
11),  and  their  surfaces  are  variously  ornament- 
ed, from  smooth  Gephyroceras  (Plate  II.,  Fig. 
16),  costate  Dipoloceras  (Plate  IL,  Fig.  6),  to 
nodose  Trachyceras  (Plate  IL,  Fig.  9),  and  in 
the  phylogerontic  (senile)  stages  of  some  races 
short  spines  are  developed  ( Ancyloceras,  Plate 
IL,  Fig.  17).  The  normal  ammonoid  shell  is  a 
fiat,  closely  wound  coil,  but  the  latest  members 
of  several  races  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks  have  the 
shell  uncoiled  or  straight  in  the  adult  stages, 
though  closely  coiled  in  the  early  stages  of  their 
growth.  In  some  the  uncoiling  begins  only  in 
old  age  (Scaphites,  Plate  IL,  Fig.  5.  and  Ma- 
croscaphites,  Plate  IL,  Fig.  3)  ;  in  others  it  is 
accelerated  and  appears  at  relatively  earlier 
periods  in  the  development,  as  in  Baculites 
(Plate  IL,  Fig.  7),  Spiroceras  (Plate  IL,  Fig. 
1 ) ,  Hamites  ( Plate  IL,  Fig.  2 ) ,  and  Ancyloceras 
(Plate  IL,  Fig.  17).  The  uncoiling  sometimes 
produces  a  turrotedf  shell,  as  in  Turrilites  (Plate 
IL,  Fig.  16).  These  uncoiled  shells  of  the  Cre- 
taceous rocks  are  degenerate  descendants  from 
earlier  normal  Cretaceous  or  Jurassic  ancestors, 
as  can  be  demonstrated  by  the  forms  of  their 
sutures.  The  degeneracy  is  exhibited  also  in 
the  form  of  the  sutures,  which  have  become  more 
simple,  and  in  the  shape  of  the  cone,  which  has 
lost  its  fiattened  section  due  to  the  closely  coiled 
condition,  and  assumed  the  rounded,  cylindrical 
section  of  its  earliest  ancestors  of  the  Paleozoic, 
though  it  retains  the  'impressed  zone*  to  serve 
as  evidence  of  its  relationship.  For  notes  on 
the  fossil  forms  of  dibranchiates,  see  articles  re- 
ferred to  at  end  of  the  bibliography. 

Bibliography.  For  general  description  of  the 
anatomy  and  habits  of  cephalopods,  consult: 
Fischer,  Manuel  de  conchylioloqie  et  de  paUon- 
tologie  conchyliolopique  (Paris,  1887)  ;  Owen, 
Memoir  on  the  Pearly  NauHlu8  (London,  1832)  ; 
Willey,  "In  the  Home  of  the  Nautilus,"  in  Nat- 
ural 8ci€7ice,  Vol.  VI.  (London,  1896) ;  Moseley, 
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Narrative  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Challenger,  Vol. 
I.  (London,  1880)  ;  Kerr,  "Anatomy  of  Nautilus 
Pompilius,"  in  Proceedings  Zoological  Society  of 
London,  1895  (London,  1896)  ;  Parker  and  Has- 
well.  Textbook  of  Zodlogy,  Vol.  I.  (London  and 
New  York,  1897).  For  fossil  forms,  consult: 
Nicholson  and  Lydekker,  Manual  of  Paleon- 
tology, Vol.  I.  (Edinburgh  and  London,  1889)  ; 
Zittei  and  Eastman,  Textbook  of  Paleontology, 
Vol.  I.  (Tx)ndon  and  New  York,  1900);  Buck- 
man,  "Divisions  of  So-called  Jurassic  Time,"  in 
Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society, 
Vol.  LIV.  (London,  1898)  ;  Foord,  Catalogue  of 
the  Fossil  Cephalopoda  in  the  British  Museum 
of  Xatural  History,  Parte  I.,  II.,  III.  (London, 
1888-97);  Hyatt,  "Genera  of  Fossil  Cephalo- 
pods,"  in  Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Society  of 
Natural  History,  Vol.  XXII.  (Boston,  1884)  ; 
Hyatt,  ^The  Genesis  of  the  Arietidae,"  Smith- 
sonian Miscellaneous  Contributions,  No.  673 
(Washington,  1889)  ;  Hyatt,  "The  Phylogeny  of 
an  Acquired  Characteristic,"  Proceedings  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society,  Vol.  XXXII.,  No.  134 
(Philadelphia,  1894) ;  this  is  a  summary  of  the 
author's  researches  on  cephalopods  and  a  most 
important  contribution  to  the  literature  of  evo- 
lution. For  fuller  lists  of  titles,  see  the  bibliog- 
raphies in  Zittel-Eastman,  Textbook  of  Palebn- 
tology  (London  and  New  York,  1900),  where  the 
most  important  works  cited  are  those  of  Barrande, 
CJlarke,  Deiner,  Gtimbel,  Hall,  von  Hauer,  Haug, 
Holm,  Hyatt,  Mojsisovics,  Neumayr,  Nikitin, 
Noetling,  d'Orbi^piy,  Quenstedt,  Smith,  Waagen. 
See  also  the  articles  on  Ammonites;  Ammonoi- 
i«E.\;  Belemnites;  Ckratites;  Cuttlefish; 
GoNiATiTEs;  Nautilus;  Octopus;  Orthocebas; 
Poulpe;  Spirula;  Squid;  Sepia. 

CEPHAXXJS.  A  grandson  of  ^olus,  and  the 
husband  of  Procris,  whom  he  inadvertently 
killed  while  she  was  spying  upon  him  in  suspi- 
cion of  his  fidelity.  After  undergoing  punish- 
ment for  his  unintentional  crime,  he  settled  in 
an  island  which  was  called,  after  him,  CJephal- 
lenia. 

CEPHEXTSy  se^phA-tis  or  s^^ffts  (Lat.,  from 
Ok.  K90e^,  K^heus,  in  Greek  mythology  a  king 
of  Ethiopia  who  was  husband  of  Cassiope,  father 
of  Andromeda,  and  father-in-law  of  Perseus).  A 
constellation  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  Its 
principal  star,  Alderamin,  is  of  the  third  magni- 
tude. 

CEPH'ISOIXOTUS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  KritfturS- 
ZoTot,  Kephisodotos) .  The  name  of  two  (>reek 
sculptors,  who  worked  during  the  Fourth  Cen- 
tury B.C.  The  younger  was  the  son  of  the  fa- 
mous Praxiteles  (q.v.),  and  of  his  works  only 
scanty  mention  has  been  preserved.  He  and  his 
brother  Timarchos  made  a  statue  of  Menander 
(q.v.),  which  was  set  up  in  the  theatre  at 
Athens,  and  of  which  the  base  has  been  found 
l>earing  the  signature  of  the  artists.  The  elder 
Cephisodotus  seems  to  have  been  the  elder 
brother,  or  possibly  the  father,  of  Praxiteles, 
and  his  works  mark  the  transition  from  the  art 
of  the  Fifth  Ontury  to  that  of  the  Fourth.  His 
group  of  Irene  (Peace)  and  the  infant  Plutus 
(Wealth)  is  probably  reproduced  in  the  so-called 
Leucothea  in  Munich.  The  allegorical  subject 
is  in  keeping  with  the  later  tendencies,  but  the 
«tyle  shows  close  dependence  upon  the  art  of 
Phidias.  The  date  of  Cephisodotus  is  deter- 
mined largely  by  this  statue,  as  it  was  set  up  in 


Athens  after  the  battle  of  Naxos  in  b.o.  376,  and 
probably  in  celebration  of  the  peace  of  B.C.  371. 
The  group  of  Zeus,  Artemis,  and  Megalopolis  in 
the  city  of  Megalopolis  was  certainly  erected 
after  B.C.  370,  but  the  remains  of  the  building 
seem  to  point  to  a  much  later  date,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  artist  was  the  younger  Cephiso- 
dotus. 

CEPHIS^US  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Kri<f>ur<r6f,  K€- 
phissos).  Gne  of  the  two  principal  rivers  of 
Attica,  flowing  into  the  Saronic  Gulf  between 
Athens  and  the  Pir»us.  Nearly  all  the  rivers  of 
Greece  are  small  rapid  torrents — entirely  dry,  or 
a  mere  chain  of  pools  during  the  summer  months ; 
but  the  Cephissus  has  a  constant  supply  of  water 
from  the  springs  on  the  side  of  Mount  Pames 
and  Mount  Pentelicus.  The  greater  part  of  its 
'water,  however,  is  diverted  into  artificial  chan- 
nels for  purposes  of  irrigation,  and  the  exact 
course  of  the  ancient  bed  can  no  longer  be  ascer- 
tained. The  principal  river  of  'wjpstern  Boeotia 
has  the  same  name. 

CEBACCHIy  chA-ra'ke,  Giuseppe  (c.1760- 
1802),  An  Italian  sculptor.  He  was  bom  in 
Corsica,  and  early  moved  to  Rome,  where  he  ac- 
quired considerable  reputation.  In  1772  he  went 
to  England,  where  he  was  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  Sir  Joshua  Rejiiolds,  whose  bust  he 
modeled.  He  afterwards  came  to  America,  and 
made  busts  of  Washington  (in  the  Boston 
Atheneeum),  Hamilton,  and  other  statesmen. 
Returning  to  Italy  in  17 9G,  he  made  a  bust  of 
Napoleon,  who  was  then  at  Milan.  Three  years 
later  he  joined  some  artists  in  Paris  in  an  at- 
tempt to  regenerate  the  Republic.  He  formed 
a  plot  with  Arena,  Topino  -  Lebrun,  and  others 
to  assassinate  the  First  Consul.  One  of  the  con- 
spirators revealed  'the  plot  to  Fouch<^,  and  Cerac- 
chi  and  all  his  fellow  conspirators  but  one  were 
executed. 

CEBAMy  or  ZERAM,  Port,  pron,  se-rftN^. 
The  largest  island  of  the  Moluccas  (q.v.),  Dutch 
East  Indies,  situated  between  longitudes  127"  66' 
and  130°  60'  E.,  and  latitudes  2°  45'  and  3*»  40' 
S.  It  has  a  length  of  185  miles  and  a  breadth 
of  30  miles  (Map:  East  Indies,  H  6).  Including 
a  few  adjacent  small  islands,  it  occupies  an  area 
of  over  6900  square  miles.  'The  surface  is  moun- 
tainous, a  range  of  volcanic  origin  traversing  its 
length,  and  reaching  in  its  highest  elevation  an 
altitude  of  about  9800  feet.  The  interior  is  cov- 
ered with  thick  forests  of  cocoa  and  sago  palms. 
The  cultivated  portion  on  the  coast  is  veiy  pro- 
ductive, vielding  rioe,  tobacco,  and  cacao.  The 
population  is  estimated  at  100,000  to  200.000, 
chiefly  Alfurus,  who,  in  spite  of  the  dominion  of 
the  Dutch,  have  still  retained  their  original  cus- 
toms and  mode  of  life. 

CEBAMBYCID2B,  86r'flm-bls1-de  (Neo-Lat. 
nom.  pi.,  from  Gk.  Ktpdfifiv^,  kerambyx,  homed 
beetle).  A  prominent  family  of  cryptopentam- 
crous  beetles,  commonly  known  as  longhoms, 
and  including  about  13,000  described  species,  of 
which  600  belong  in  the  United  States.  A  few 
find  nourishment  in  herbaceous  plants,  but  in 
most  the  soft,  white  grubs,  with  powerful  mandi- 
bles, and  sometimes  legless,  live  concealed  in 
burrows  in  w^ood,  feeding  upon  it,  and  there  pass- 
ing the  pupal  stage  also.  The  life  of  these  bee- 
tles may  be  very  long.  They  have  been  found 
still  inhabiting  the  wood  of  furniture  several 
years  in  use,  and,  according  to  Sereno  Watson, 
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icay  live  forty-five  years;  but  it  is  not  certain 
whether  this  prolongation  of  life  takes  place  in 
the  pupal  or  larval  stage  —  probably  tlje  latter, 
as  larvtB  entombed  in  dried  wood  are  so  poorly 
nourished  that  they  must  reach  maturity  slowly. 
Several  kinds  of  these  beetles  produce  sound  by 
stridulation,  and  some  even  possess  two  sets  of 
stridulating  organs.  Several  species  greatly  re- 
semble HjTuenoptera  in  appearance  and  behavior. 

The  family  is  subdivided  into  three  subfamilies 
— the  Prioninae,  Cerambycinae,  and  Lamiinse.  The 
Prioninae  are  the  largest  of  the  longhoms  and 
have  a  thin,  toothed  margin  on  the  thorax;  the 
grubs  infest  the  roots  of  the  grape,  apple,  pear, 
poplar,  pine,  and  other  trees.  Of  the  typical 
Cerambycinae,  400  species  occur  in  the  United 
States,  and  adults  may  be  found  frequently  on 
the  goldenrod,  feeding  on  the  pollen.  The  locust- 
borer  (Cyllene  rohiniw)  and  the  oak-pruner 
(Elaphadion  villoaum)^  elsewhere  described,  are 
examples.  Off  the  Lamiinse,  one  form,  the  *saw- 
yer,'  does  much  harm  to  pine-trees;  another  de- 
structive genus  is  Saperda,  injurious  to  apples, 
raspberries,  etc.  The  various  bright-red  beetles 
on  milkweed  also  belong  to  this  subfamily.  For 
a  synopsis  of  the  classification  and  descriptive 
tables  of  genera,  etc.,  consult  Leng.  Bulletin 
Brooklyn  Entomological  Society,  Vol.  VII. 
(Brooklyn,  1884),  continued  in  Entomologica 
Americana,  Vols.  I.-IV.   (Brooklyn,  1885-89). 

CERAMIC  (Fr.  c^amique,  from  Gk.  mpafu- 
if6»,  keramikoa,  ceramic,  from  K^pa/iot,  keramoa, 
potter's  clay).  A  term  used  to  designate  the 
department  of  plastic  art  which  comprises  all 
objects  made  of  clay,  including  terra-cotta,  porce- 
lain, and  all  other  forms  of  pottery  (q.v.). 

CEB'AMI'CUS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  KcpafuiKSs, 
Kerameikos,  from  Kcpafieiky  korameuSy  potter, 
from  KipaiMSy  keramosy  potter's  clay).  The  pot- 
ters* quarter  at  Athens,  which  was  divided  into 
the  Outer  and  Inner  Ceramicus.  In  the  Outer 
Ceramicus  were  buried  those  who  had  fallen  in 
battle,  and  hence  were  honored  by  the  State  with 
a  public  funeral  and  a  monument.  For  an  ac- 
count of  this  ceremony,  consult  ThucydideSy  Bk. 
II.,  trans,  by  Jowett  (London,  1881). 

CEBAB'GYBITE  (from  Gk.  xipai,  keras, 
horn  -f  dpyvplrrji,  argyrites,  made  of  silver,  from 
dpyvpos,  argyroSy  silver).  A  valuable  ore  of 
silver  (AgCl)  that  crystallizes  in  the  isometric 
system,  and  in  color  is  light  gray  to  light  green.  It 
is  found  largely  in  Peru,  Chile,  and  ^Mexico, 
where  the  mineral  occurs  of  a  greenish  color  with 
native  silver;  also  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  and 
in  Norway.  In  the  United  States  it  occurs  in 
various  localities  in  Colorado,  Nevada,  and  Utah. 
This  mineral  is  usually  found  in  veins  of  clay 
slate,  accompanied  with  other  ores  of  silver,  and 
chiefly  in  the  higher  parts  of  such  veins. 

CERASTES  (Lat.,  Gk.  KepdffTrjs,  kerastCs, 
homed  snake,  from  x^paf,  keras,  horn).  A  genus 
of  viperine  serpents  of  northern  Africa  and 
Arabia,  characterized  especially  by  "the  presence 
in  the  male,  and  sometimes  in  the  female,  of  a 
pair  of  scale-covered,  horn-like  processes  above 
the  eyes."  There  are  two  species,  called  homed 
vipers.     See  Vipeb. 

CEBASTTUM.    See  Chickweed. 

CE^BATE  (Lat.  ceratum,  wax  plaster,  from 
ceratus,  p.p.  of  'ttare,  to  wax,  from  cera,  wax). 
A  compound  of  wax  with  oily  and  medicinal  sub- 


stances in  such  proportions  as  to  have  the  con- 
sistency of  an  unguent  ( q.v. ) .  Cerates  are  inter- 
mediate between  ointments  and  plasters,  and 
their  consistency  should  be  such  that  when 
spread  upon  leather  or  cloth  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures and  applied  to  the  skin  they  will  not 
be  melted  by  its  heat. 

CEBAT^OCAB^D^B  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi., 
from  Gk.  Ktpdriop,  keration,  dim.  of  xdpas,  keras, 
horn  -|-  Kopiif  karis,  shrimp).  A  family  of  inter- 
esting Paleozoic  Crustacea,  of  the  order  Phyllo- 
carida,  members  of  a  group  of  synthetic  forms 
that  are  intermediate  between  the  Phyllopoda 
on  one  hand  and  the  Malacostraca  on  the  other. 
See  Crustacea  ;  Phyllocarida. 

CEBATITES,  s€r'A-ti't6z  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi., 
from  Gk.  Kdpas,  keras,  horn ) .  A  genus  of  discoid 
ammonoidean  cephalopod  shells,  found  as  fossils 
in  the  Triassic  rocks  of  Europe  and  America. 
The  principal  points  of  distinction  are  afforded 
by  the  broad  low  saddles  and  the  short  narrow 
simple  lobes  of  the  suture-line.  The  form  of 
the  suture-line  of  this  genus  is  often  used  as 
typical  of  one  of  the  stages  through  which  the 
sutures  of  the  higher  Ammonoidea  pass  in  their 
evolution  from  the  simple  curve  of  the  early 
nautiloids  to  the  complex  sutures  of  the  later 
ammonoids.    See  Cephalopoda;  Ahmonites. 

CEB'ATCDUS  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  /c^poi, 
keras,  horn  -j-  ddoCs,  odous,  tooth ) .  A  fish.  See 
Barramunda. 

CEB'ATO'NIA.     See  Cabob. 

CEB'ATO^A  (Neo-Lat  nom.  pi.,  from  Gk. 
K^pas,  keras,  horn).  An  order  or  group  of 
sponges,  in  which  the  skeleton  consists  of  elastic 
fibres  of  a  horny  substance  (spongin).  The 
toilet  sponges  are  examples.    See  Sponge. 

CEB'ATOSAU'BUS  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk. 
K4pas.  keras,  horn  -|-  aavpot,  sauros,  lizard).  A 
carnivorous  dinosaur  from  the  upper  Jurassic 
deposits  of  Colorado,  distinguished  from  all  other 
dinosaurs  by  the  horn  on  the  front  of  its  skull. 
The  animal  was  about  18  or  20  feet  long  with 
the  hinder  part  of  the  trunk,  and  also  the  tail, 
heavily  built.  Its  head  was  rather  large,  and 
besides  the  single  horn  on  the  nose  there  was  a 
prominent  bony  ridge  in  front  of  each  eye.  The 
teeth  were  numerous  and  well  fitted  for  cutting 
and  chewing  flesh.  The  neck  was  short  and 
thick.  The  fore  limbs  were  remarkably  small  and 
were  probably  of  no  aid  in  locomotion,  though 
the  beast  may  have  used  them  for  holding  food 
while  eating.  In  contrast  with  the  tiny  fore 
limbs,  the  hind  limbs  were  large  and  powerful, 
and  were  armed  with  sharp  retractile  claws.  The 
feet  were  digitigrade,  that  is  they  rested  on  the 
ends  of  the  fingers  instead  of  on  the  palms.  The 
pelvic  bones  are  peculiar  in  that  they  are  anky- 
losed  or  joined  together  by  the  soldering  of  the 
joints.  The  pubes  are  long  and  are  united  at 
their  ends  to  form  a  solid,  massive  piece,  which 
probably  served  as  an  accessory  support  for  the 
animal  while  resting.  ^Vnother  point  of  pecu- 
liarity is  the  form  of  the  vertebral  centra,  which 
are  flat  on  their  anterior  and  concave  on  their 
posterior  faces.  Only  a  single  species,.  Cerato- 
saurus  nasicomis,  is  known  to  belong  to  this 
genus.     See  Dinosaubia. 

CEBAU'NIAN  MOUNTAIKS  (Gk.  rd  Ke* 
pairvta  Sptfy  ta  Keraunia  hor€,  from  Kepaw^,  k^* 
raunos,  thunder,  from  their  frequent  storms). 
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CEBEMONIAL. 


The  ancient  name  of  two  mountain  ranges.  ( 1 ) 
A  ridge  of  mountains  in  the  northwest  corner  of 
Epinis,  projecting  into  the  Adriatic  Sea,  other- 
wise called  Acroceraunian,  now  known  as  Khi- 
mara.  (2)  The  southeastern  extremity  of  the 
Caucasus  range.  There  was  also  a  mountain  in 
Libya  called  Ceraunian. 

CEB^EBUS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  KepjSepo^,  Ker- 
berosy  perhaps  connected  with  Skt.  iarvara, 
speckled) .  In  Greek  mythology',  the  name  of  the 
dog — the  offspring  (according  to  Hesiod)  of 
Typhon  and  Echidna — who  guarded  the  portal 
of  the-  infernal  regions.  Cerberus  appears  in 
early  literature  and  art  in  connection  with  the 
twelfth  labor  of  Hercules  (q.v.),  by  whom  he 
was  brought  from  the  loWer  world.  Later  he 
becomes  the  guardian  of  the  portal,  and  fawns 
on  the  arriving  souls,  but  prevents  any  attempt 
at  escape.  In  the  poets,  Cerberus  is  described  as 
many-headed,  but  the  popular  conception  seems 
to  have  been  that  of  a  dog  with  three  or  two 
heads,  with  a  tail  ending  in  a  serpent,  or  with  a 
mane  of  serpents.  In  early  art  there  is  no  well- 
established  type.  The  origin  of  the  conception  of 
Cerberus  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute. 

CEBCA^IA  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  K4pKos,ker- 
ko8,  tail  of  a  beast).  A  larval  trematode  worm, 
in  a  particular  stage  of  development.  See 
Trematoda. 

CEBCEL:6e,  ser'slA'  (OF.  cercel,  Fr.  cerceau, 
I>at.  circellus,  a  little  ring,  Lat.  circus,  circle), 
or  Recercex6e.  In  heraldry,  a  cross  circling,  or 
curling  at  the  ends,  like  a  ram's  horn. 

CEB'Cia.     See  Judas-Tree. 

CEBCOPES.  The  two  gnomes  who  worried 
and  robbed  Hercules  in  his  sleep.  A  poem,  bear- 
ing their  name,  is  attributed  to  Homer. 

CEB'COPITHE^CIDiE  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk. 
KepK0frl$rfK09,  kerkopithekoa,  long- tailed  ape,  from 
KipKOQ,  kerkos,  tail  of  a  beast  -f  irlBriKot,  pithCkos, 
ape).  A  family  of  primates,  containing  all  the 
Old  World  monkeys,  other  than  anthropoid  apes. 
[  See  Monkey.  )  The  several  genera  are  described 
j'ud  illustrated  under  Baboon;  Lanqur;  Ma- 
(  AQt:E,  and  many  individual  names. 

CEBDO^IANS.  A  sect  of  Gnostics,  founded 
by  Cerdo,  a  Syrian  who  came  to  Kome  about 
A.D.  140,  and  developed  by  his  disciple  Marcion. 
rhey  held  that  there  were  two  primal  causes — 
the  perfectly  good  and  the  perfectly  evil.  The 
good  created  the  world,  is  the  God  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  author  of  the  Old  Testament.  Jesus 
(,'hrist  is  the  son  of  the  good  Deity;  he  was  sent 
into  the  world  to  oppose  evil;  but  his  incarna- 
tion, and  consequently  his  sufferings,  were  mere 
appearance.  Deeming  the  human  body  the  work 
of  the  evil  Deity,  the  Cerdonians  prohibited  mar- 
riage, wine,  and  flesh-eating,  and  advocated  fast- 
ing and  other  austerities.  Cerdo  rejected  the 
Old  Testament,  and  all  of  the  New,  except  a  part 
of  Luke's  Gospel  and  Paul's  Epistles. 

CEBEALS,  or  CEBEAL  PLANTS  (Fr. 
c^ial,  Lat.  cerealis,  pertaining  to  CereSf  goddess 
of  agriculture).  The  plants  belonging  to  the 
Graminese,  or  grass  family,  cultivated  for  their 
seeds  as  an  article  of  food.  They  are  also  called 
com- plants,  or  bread-plants.  The  most  common 
cereals  are  wheat  {Triiicum),  barley  (Horde- 
urn),  rye  {Secale),  oats  {Avena)^  rice  (Oryza) , 
maize  or  Indian  com  {Zea),  different  kinds  of 
millets    {Setaria,  Panicuml  etc.),  and   various 


BOTghuma  (Sorghum  or  Andropogon) ,  The  word 
Cerealia  is  sometimes  used  to  designate  cereal 
plants. 

CEB'EBEI/LUM.     See  Nervous  System. 
CEB'EBBAL    HEMOBBHAGE.     See   Apo- 
plexy. 

CEB'EBBA'TION  (from  Lat.  cerebrum, 
brain,  connected  with  Gk.  icdpa,  kara,  Skt.  Hras, 
head,  Ger.  Ilirn,  brain,  Eng.  dial.  fiarnSy  brains), 
Unconscious.  A  supposed  reflex  and  uncon- 
scious action  of  the  cerebrum  (Lat.  brain),  con- 
ditioning an  involuntary  and  unconscious  elab- 
oration and  association  of  ideas.  It  "is  the 
precise  parallel,  in  the  higher  sphere  of  cerebral 
or  mental  activity,  to  the  movements  of  our 
limbs,  and  to  the  direction  of  those  movements 
through  our  visual  sense,  which  we  put  in  train 
volitionally  when  we  set  out  on  some  habitually 
repeated  walk,  but  which  then  proceed  not  only 
automatically,  but  unconsciously,  so  long  as  our 
attention  continues  to  be  uninterruptedly  di- 
verted from  them."  (W.  B.  Carpenter,  Principles 
of  Mental  Physiology,  London,  1879.)  An  il- 
lustration would  be  the  'cropping  up*  of  some 
name  or  date  which  we  have  previously  *tried  to 
recair  without  avail.  The  phrase  has  now  fallen 
into  disuse,  some  writers  referring  the  phenom- 
ena to  a  subconscious  (q.v.)  incubation,  others 
invoking  the  known  laws  of  association  (q.v.), 
or  emphasizing  that  relegation  of  cerebral  func- 
tions to  lower  centres  which  is  a  consequence  of 
the  law  of  habit  (q.v.).  Consult  James,  Psy- 
chology (New  York,  1890). 

CEB^BBIN,  C«JIiaoN,0„  (from  Lat.  cere- 
brum^ brain) .  An  organic  substance  found  in  the 
brain,  the  nerves,  and  in  pus-corpuscles,  from  the 
substance  of  which  it  may  be  obtained  by  ex- 
tracting with  alcohol.  The  cerebrin  thus  ob- 
tained is  freed  from  lecithin  by  treatment  with 
barium  hydroxide,  and  purified  by  recrystalliza- 
tion  from  alcohol.  Cerebrin  is  a  colorless,  trans- 
parent substance  insoluble  in  water  and  in  cold 
alcohol  and  ether.  When  heated  with  dilute 
acids,  it  is  transformed  into  galactose  and  the 
nitrogenous  substance  known  as  sphingosin. 

CEB'EBBO-SPI'NAL  FLUID.  A  clear, 
limpid,  slightly  albuminous  fluid,  having  a  salt- 
ish taste,  and  a  faintly  alkaline  reaction,  and 
not  containing  more  than  1.5  per  cent,  of  solid 
matters.  It  is  found  between  the  arachnoid 
membrane  and  the  pia  mater  of  the  brain  (q.v.) 
and  spinal  cord,  within  the  sknll  and  the  verte- 
bral canal,  enveloping  them  so  as  to  afford  me- 
chanical support  and  also  to  serve  as  a  cushion 
to  prevent  injury  from  concussion,  and  to  equal- 
ize pressure  when  the  body  is  in  different  posi- 
tions or  the  vessels  of  the  brain  contain  varying 
amounts  of  blood,  as  claimed  by  some,  ft  is 
of  physiological  value  to  the  brain  as  lymph. 
In  certain  diseases  the  amount  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  is  vastly  increased.  See  Hydbo- 
CEPHALUS;  Nervous  System. 

CEBEBBO-SPINAL  MENINGITIS.     See 

Meningitis. 

CEB'EBBUM.     See  Nervous  System. 

CEBEMONIAL  (Fr.  c&r^moniale,  Lat.  cari- 
monialis,  from  ca?rimonia,  ceremony),  Coubt. 
The  origin  of  elaborate  formalities  in  the  daily 
life  of  a  monarchical  court  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
Eastern  nations,  whose  genius  is  in  harmony 
with    such    external    expressions    of    reverence. 
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The  Homan  emperors  were  at  first  cautious  in 
the  introduction  of  such  ceremonial,  owing  to  the 
traditional  aversion  of  their  subjects  to  king- 
ly pomp.  Diocletian  was  the  first  to  establish 
it  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  later  Byzantine  em- 
perors largely  developed  it.  Charlemagne,  on 
assuming  the  title  of  Emperor,  introduced  into 
western  Europe  a  considerable  amount  of  this 
formality;  and  the  whole  spirit  of  the  feudal 
system,  with  its  regular  gradations  of  rank  and 
its  complete  theoretical  organization,  by  which 
every  member  of  the  body  politic  had  his  own 
definite  place,  favored  its  extension.  Some 
further  impulse  was  given  by  the  marriage  of 
the  Emperor  Otho  H.  to  the  Greek  princess 
Theophano  (972)  ;  but  it  reached  a  more  elabo- 
rate development  at  the  Court  of  Philip  the  Good, 
Duke  of  Burgundy  (1419-67).  This  prince,  whose 
power  equaled  that  of  the  sovereigns  of  his  time, 
while  he  could  not  place  himself  on  a  level  with 
them,  found  satisfaction  in  establishing  a  cere- 
monial full  of  minute  formalities.  Through  the 
marriage  of  Mary  of  Burgundy  with  Maximilian, 
they  were  introduced  into  the  Austrian  Court, 
where  they  held  their  ground  until  the  reign  of 
Joseph  II.  (1741-90),  to  whose  modem  ideas 
they  were  obnoxious.  By  dynastic  connection 
they  spread  to  Spain  and  found  there  a  congenial 
soil,  flourishing  in  all  their  fullness  until  com- 
paratively recent  times.  In  France  ceremonial 
was  not  so  elaborate  until  the  reign  of  Francis 
II.  Henry  III.  also  took  great  pleasure  in  the 
ordering  of  stately  formalities;  but  their  estab- 
lishment really  dates  from  the  marriage  of  Anne 
of  Austria  with  Louis  XIII.  (1615),  and  her  son 
Louis  XIV.  had  only  to  put  the  finishing  touches 
to  the  system,  .which  is  as  inseparable  from  the 
idea  of  his  reign  as  the  wig  is  from  any  repre- 
sentation of  his  person.  So  burdensome  did  its 
pressure  become  at  the  French  Ck)urt  that  Fred- 
erick the  Great  said  he  would  appoint  a  deputy, 
if  he  w^ere  King  of  France,  to  attend  to  the  cere- 
monies and  leave  him  time  for  ruling.  The  Revo- 
lution destroyed  ceremonial  for  a  time,  but  Na- 
poleon attempted  to  add  to  the  prestige  of  his 
throne  by  its  re^stablishment.  The  Bourbon 
Restoration  revived  it  still  further,  but  the  *July 
monarchy*  adapted  itself  more  to  modern  condi- 
tions. In  England,  Queen  Victorians  personal 
taste  for  simplicity  abridged  ceremonial  observ- 
ance during  her  reign;  but  it  was  to  a  certain 
extent  restored  under  her  successor,  Edward  VII. 
See  Precedence;  Titles  of  Honor. 

CEBEMONY  (Fr.  c^rimonxe^  Lat.  cwrimonia, 
sacred  rite,  probably  connected  with  Skt.  karman, 
act,  from  kar,  to  do).  Almost  any  act,  when 
performed  in  a  regular,  orderly,  and  formal  man- 
ner, and  when  viewed,  not  with  reference  to  its 
object,  but  the  mode  of  its  performance,  becomes 
a  ceremony;  and  the  more  entirely  the  attention 
of  the  performers  is  withdrawn  from  the  object 
of  the  act,  and  fixed  upon  the  manner  of  its 
performance,  the  more  ceremonious  does  it  be- 
come. The  purely  formal  character  of  ceremony 
is  thus  illustrated  by  Hooker:  "The  name  cere- 
mony," he  says,  "we  do  not  use  in  so  large  a 
meaning  as  to  bring  sacraments  within  the  com- 
pass and  reach  thereof,  although  things  belong- 
ing to  the  outward  form  and  seemly  administra- 
tion of  them  are  contained  in  that  name.*'  The 
remark  is  applicable  to  the  most  trivial  cere- 
monies of  social  life  and  of  State  pageantry,  as 
well  as  to  the  most  sacred  rites  of  religion,  for  a 


ceremony  which  is  its  own  object  would  scarcely 
be  entitled  to  be  regarded  even  as  a  ceremony. 
The  most  empty  display  has  always  the  ulterior 
object  of  imposing  on  somebody. 

Ceremonies  may  be  divided  into  four  classes: 
(1)  religious  ceremonies;  (2)  social  ceremonies; 
(3)  State  ceremonies;  (4)  international  cere- 
monies. 

Religious  and  State  ceremonies  will  be  treated 
of  respectively  under  their  various  denomina- 
tions. See,  for  the  first.  Liturgy;  Mass;  Rite, 
etc.;  for  the  second.  Ceremonial,  Court;  Coro- 
nation; Court;  Parliament,  etc.  Social  cere- 
monies will,  in  a  great  measure,  fall  under  the 
heads  Courtesy;  Etiquette;  Forms  of  Ad- 
dress; Precedence,  etc.;  and  international  cere- 
monies under  Ambassador;  Consul;  Diplomacy, 
etc. 

CEREMONY,  Military.  A  stated  military 
exercise  or  formality,  designed  to  show  honor 
to  an  important  person,  to  present  the  qualities 
of  the  troops  concerned  to  advantage,  or  to 
facilitate  their  inspection.  Ceremonies  include 
reviews,  musters,  inspections,  parades,  guard- 
mounting,  funeral  escorts,  escorts  of  the  color, 
and  escorts  of  honor,  which  are  described  under 
their  appropriate  heads." 

CE'RES  (probably  connected  with  Lat.  creare^ 
to  create,  crescerCf  to  grow,  Gk.  K<i/jof,  koros, 
youth,  Goth,  hairda,  Ger.  Herde,  Engl,  herd,  EngL 
hurst,  to\\Ti,  O.  Ir.  cam,  heap.  Arm.  ser,  species, 
Skt.  iardha,  host,  Ar.  sarida,  species).  The 
name  given  by  the  Romans  to  the  Greek  Demeter 
{^tifiijT7]p),  goddess  of  the  grain,  which  is  re- 
garded as  her  gift  to  mankind.  Iii  the  systema- 
tized Greek  mythology,  Demeter  is  daughter  of 
Cronos,  and  sister  of  Zeus,  Poseidon,  and  Hades. 
By  her  brother  Zeus  she  became  the  mother 
of  Persephone  or  Proserpina  (q.v.).  In  Greek 
worship  Demeter  and  Persephone  (or  Cora)  are 
regularly  imited,  forming  a  pair  of  divinities, 
whose  essential  nature  has  become  clear  through 
the  studies  of  Mannhardt,  Wald-  und  FeldkuUe 
(Danzig,  1875-77)  and  Mythologische  Forschutt' 
gen  (Strassburg,  1884),  also  of  Frazer,  Golden 
Bough  (2d  ed..  New  York,  1900).  At  bottom, 
they  are  a  dual  impersonation  of  the  *eom  spirit,* 
of  whose  worship  many  traces  are  still  observ- 
able in  the  harvest  customs  of  European  peas- 
ants. The  great  legend  connected  with  Demeter 
is  that  told  in  the  Homeric  Hymn,  which  pre- 
serves the  sacred  version  of  Eleusis.  According 
to  the  common  version.  Hades  (Pluto)  surprised 
Persephone  as  she  was  gathering  flowers  in  a 
meadow,  and  bore  her  away  to  the  lower  world. 
Demeter  long  sought  her  daughter  sorrowing,  un- 
til at  length  she  learned  her*  fate  from  the  all- 
seeing  Helios  (the  sim).  In  her  grief  she  hid 
herself,  and  the  earth  ceased  to  yield  her  fruit 
Moved  at  last,  Zeus  sent  Hermes  to  fetch  Perse- 
phone, but  Hades  had  persuaded  her  to  eat  a 
pomegranate,  and  thus  bound  her  to  stay  with 
him.  At  last,  the  agreement  was  made  that  she 
should  spend  two-thirds  of  the  year  with  her 
mother  and  one-third  with  her  husband.  In  the 
course  of  her  wanderings,  Demeter  was  kindly 
entertained  at  Eleusis,  and  in  requital  extended 
her  special  blessing  to  the  spot,  and  from  there 
sent  out  Triptolemus  (q.v.)  to  bear  the  knowl- 
edge of  agriculture  to  the  world.  The  worship  of 
Demeter  was  nearly  universal  in  the  ancient 
world,  but  probably  the  most  important  cult  was 
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tt  Eleuais  io  Attica,  where  were  celebrated  the 
£leu8inian  Mysteries  (q.v.)*  There  was  also  a 
very  important  cult  at  Athens,  where  the  Thes- 
mophoria  (see  Greek  Festivals)  were  cele- 
brated. In  Arcadia  the  goddesses  were  distinct- 
ly chthonic,  and  regarded  as  awful  deities  of  the 
lower  world.  Swine  and  horses  were  especially 
connected  with  these  deities,  and  they  are  often 
distinguished  in  works  of  art  by  a  bunch  of 
grain,  or  a  torch,  or  somewhat  rarely  by  the 
mystic  box.  Demeter  also  appears  as  a  Couro- 
trophos,  that  is,  a  guardian  of  children,  repre- 
sented as  a  seated  figure  holding  a  child.  'On 
vases  representations  of  the  Eleusinian  story 
are  not  infrequent,  and  the  rape  of  Persephone 
is  frequent  on  sarcophagi,  but  statues  of  the 
goddesses  are  not  common.  The  most  striking 
18  the  beautiful  seated  figure  from  Cnidus,  now 
in  the  British  Museum.  Fragments  of  the  colos- 
sal cult  statues  at  Lycosura,  the  work  of  De- 
mophon,  are  now  at  Athens.  The  Romans  adopt- 
ed the  worship  of  the  Greek  Demeter  about  B.C. 
493,  and  identified  her  with  their  own  goddess 
of  the  growth  of  the  harvest,  Ceres,  who  along 
with  Tellus,  the  earth,  was  honored  with  special 
sacrifices,  both  after  seed-time  and  just  before 
the  harvest.  Her  great  festival  was  the  Cerealia, 
on  April  19,  which  was  celebrated  with  games 
in  the  circus.  In  addition  to  Mannhardt  and 
Frazer,  cited  above,  consult  Preller,  Demeter 
und  Persephone  (Hamburg,  1837),  and  a  long 
article  by  Lenormant  in  Daremberg  and  Saglio, 
Dictionnaire  dea  aniiquit^s  grecques  et  romainea 
(Paris,  1802). 

C£B£S.  The  earliest  known  of  the  planetoids 
(q.v.).  It  was  first  seen  by  Piazzi  at  Palermo, 
January  1,  1801,  the  very  first  day  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  Piazzi  continued  to  observe  its 
motion  till  February  13,  when  illness  obliged  him 
to  discontinue  his  observations.  News  traveled 
slowly  in  those  days,  and  the  Continental  astron- 
omers did  not  hear  of  Ceres  until  the  end  of 
March.  By  that  time  the  planet  had  approached 
too  near  the  sun  for  observations  to  be  possible. 
Kor  did  the  astronomers  of  that  day  possess  a 
method  of  computing  planetary  orbits,  when  the 
obser^^ations  upon  which  such  computations  are 
based  extended  over  a  period  of  time  as  short 
as  six  weeks.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
was  not  possible  to  predict  what  would  be  the 
planet's  exact  position  on  the  sky  when  it  should 
become  visible  in  the  following  winter.  There 
was  consequently  great  danger  of  the  planetoid 
being  lost  again.  Fortunately,  Gauss  (q.v.), 
then  only  24  years  of  age,  quickly  devised  a  new 
method  of  orbit  computation,  and  succeeded  in 
predicting  the  planet's  motions  with  sufficient 
accuracy  to  enable  Von  Zach  and  others  to  re- 
observe  Ceres  at  the  end  of  the  year,  when 
Gauss's  computations  had  become  available. 

C£B£S.  An  ancient  statue  of  the  Grecian 
ffoddess  of  the  grain,  now  standing  in  the  Munich 
Glyptothek.  It  is  a  striking  example  of  sculp- 
ture in  different  colored  stone.  The  head  and 
lines  are  of  white,  the  draperies  of  black  marble. 

OE'BEUS  (Lat.,  waxy,  from  cera,  wax).  A 
cnias  of  plants  of  the  order  Cactacese,  contain- 
ing 100  or  more  species,  among  which  are  some 
of  the  most  splendid  flowers  of  that  order.  The 
species  abound  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
United  States,  extending  through  Mexico  and 
Central  America  into  South  America.     One  of 


these  is  Cereus  apeciosus,  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon greenhouse  plants  in  the  United  States,  and 
sometimes  cultivated  even  in  windows.  Its  large 
flowers  are  of  a  fine  scarlet  color,  the  inner 
petals  with  a  violet  tinge.  The  fruit,  when  well 
ripened,  is  of  a  delicious  flavor.  The  plant  is  a 
native  of  Mexico. 

A  number  of  species  are  grown  under  the  name 
of  night-blooming  cereus.  Of  these,  Cereus  nycti' 
caliM,  Cereus  triangularis,  and  Cereus  grandiflo' 
rus  are  the  best  known.  Their  large,  fragrant, 
white  flowers  are  exceedingly  beautiful.  Some 
of  the  species  are  truly  arborescent  —  the  Su- 
warro,  Cereus  giganteus,  of  Arizona,  California, 
and  northern  Mexico,  attaining  a  height  of  50 
feet  or  more  and  18  inches  to  2  feet  in  diameter. 
The  fruits  of  this  species  are  eagerly  sought  for 
food  by  the  natives.  Cereus  pasacana,  of  Ar- 
gentina, is  a  similar  tree-like  form.  They  branch 
sparingly  and  resemble  huge  candelabra  in  out- 
line.. The  night-blooming  forms  have  cylindrical 
or  angled  stems,  and  are  trailers  or  climbers. 
The  others  vary  in  form  between  these  extremes. 

CE'BIA^IS,  Petilius.  A  Roman  general, 
flrst  encountered  in  connection  with  his  defeat, 
as  legate  of  the  ninth  legion,  by  the  insurgent 
British  forces  of  Boadicea.  In  a.d.  69,  when 
Vespasian  claimed  the  Empire,  Cerialis  has- 
tened to  join  Vespasian's  army  in  Italy,  and  was 
appointed  a  general  under  Antonius.  He  was 
assigned  to  the'  command  of  an  advance  body  of 
cavalry,  and  was  afterwards  defeated  in  a  slight 
skirmish  just  without  Rome.  Having  crushed 
the  revolt  of  Civilis  he  was  sent  in  a.d.  71  to 
Britain  as  consular  legate  to  the  Roman  Govern- 
ment there,  and  in  that  capacity  in  great  part 
subjugated  the  Brigantes.  Agricola  served  under 
him  as  commander  of  the  twentieth  legion. 

CEBIGNOLA,  chh'r^uy^k.  An  ancient 
city  in  southern  Italy,  23  miles  southeast  of 
Foggia,  on  a  hill  ^n  a  fertile  but  treeless  plain 
(A&p:  Italy,  K  6).  It  markets  cotton  and  oil, 
and  is  celebrated  for  the  victory  won  April  28, 
1503,  by  the  Spaniards  over  the  French,  which 
established  Spanish  authority  in  Naples.  Popu- 
lation, in  1881  (commune),  24,000;  in  1901, 
34,195. 

CEBIOO,  chft'r$-g6,  or  Kyth'era  (anc.  Cythe- 
ra,  Kythern).  One  of  the  largest  of  the  Ionian 
islands,  situated  off  the  southern  coast  of  Greece 
in  about  latitude  36"  15'  N.,  longitude  23"  E. 
(Map:  Greece,  DO).  Area,  107  square  miles. 
Its  surface  is  mountainous,  reaching  an  altitude 
of  1650  feet,  and  the  soil  is  barren.  Com,  wine, 
and  olives  are  raised,  and  some  cattle.  The 
island  is  noted  for  its  two  beautiful  caverns.  In 
ancient  times  Cythora  was  considered  the  sacred 
abode  of  Venus.  Population,  in  1889,  10,524. 
The  chief  port  is  Kapsali. 

CEB1M0X.  A  lord  of  Ephesus,  in  Shake- 
speare's Pericles,  He  has  been  a  student  of 
medicine  and  saves  the  life  of  Thaisa,  daughter 
of  Simonides,  who  was  supposed  to  have  died  at 
sea. 

CEBIN^THTTS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  KiipivOot,  KC- 
rinthos),  A  heretic  who  lived  at  the  close  of 
the  Apostolic  Age,  but  of  whom  we  have  nothing 
better  than  uncertain  and  confused  accounts. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  an  Egyptian,  perhaps  also 
a  Jew  by  birth,  and  studied  philosophy  in  Alex- 
andria.   From  Egypt  he  passed  into  Asia  Minor, 
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and  lived  in  Ephesus  contemporaneously  (accord- 
ing to  the  belief  of  the  Church)  with  the  aged 
Apostle  John.  Tradition  tells  us  that  John  held 
the  heretic  in  such  detestation,  that,  on  a  certain 
occasion,  "svhen  he  encountered  Cerinthus  in  the 
baths  of  Ephesus,  he  immediately  left  the  place, 
saying  to  tnose  about  him :  "I^et  us  flee,  lest  the 
bath  should  fall  while  Cerinthus,  the  enemy  of 
the  truth,  is  there."  It  was  believed  in  the  an- 
cient Church  tliat  the  Gospel  of  Saint  John  was 
written  in  opposition  to  the  tenets  of  Cerinthus; 
and  the  Roman  presbyter  Caius  (about  the  close 
of  the  Second  Century)  supposed  that  Cerinthus 
had  revenged  himself  by  falsely  ascribing  the 
authorship  of  the  Apocalypse  to  Saint  John — it 
being  in  reality  his  own  work!  The  fathers  con- 
tradict one  another  in  their  accounts  of  Cerin- 
thus. Some  describe  him  as  a  complete  Gnostic, 
in  which  case  he  would  be  the  earliest  recorded 
teacher  of  that  sect;  others  say  that  he  held 
coarse  and  sensual  millenarian  views,  making 
the  millenniunv  (q.v.),  with  the  licentious  fancy 
of  an  Arab,  consist  chiefly  in  'nuptial  delights,' 
flnd  that  he  believed  the  Jewish  ceremonial  law 
to  be  in  part  binding  upon  Christians.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Cerinthus  made  use  of  the 
Jewish  law  at  least  as  ft  symbol  for  his  Gnostic 
doctrines,  and  also  employed  millenarian  terms 
in  a  symbolical  manner;  a  very  natural  thing 
for  him  to  do,  on  the  hypothesis  which  Neander 
and  others  have  suggested — that  Gnosticism 
originated,  not  among  the  minds  which  had  re- 
ceived a  true  Hellenic  culture,  but  among  the 
Judaizing  sects,  whose  theosophy  was  a  jumble 
of  the  spiritual  and  the  material.  Cerinthus 
being  the  oldest  teacher  of  Judaico-Gnostic  prin- 
ciples, there  would  naturally  be  a  greater  in- 
congruity and  want  of  harmony  in  his  language 
and  ideas  than  characterized  Gnosticism  at  a 
later  period  of  its  development;  and  subsequent 
ecclesiastical  writers,  destitute  of  precise  histori- 
cal knowledge  and  sound  pripciples  of  criticism, 
could  hardly  avoid  misunderstanding  a  system 
which  is  not  consistent  throughout,  but  bears 
evident  marks  of  being  formed  in  a  transition 
epoch. 

CE'RITE  (from  Neo-Lat.  cerium).  A  hy- 
drated  cerium  silicate  of  complex  composition 
containing  other  metals  of  the  cerium  group,  as 
did\Tnium  and  lanthanum.  It  crystallizes  in  the 
orthorhombic  system  and  is  of  a  brownish  red 
color.  It  is  found  at  BastnUs  in  Vestmanland, 
Sweden,  and  is  the  chief  source  of  the  element 
cerium.  A  partial  separation  of  the  metals  con- 
tained in  corite  may  be  efTccted  by  treating  the 
mineral  with  sulphuric  "acid  and  separating  the 
resulting  sulphates  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
differences  in  their  solubility.  Ceriimi  may  then 
be  completely  isolated  from  the  insoluble  portion 
by  converting  this  into  nitrate  and  subjecting 
to  a  process  of  decomposition,  the  nitrate  of 
cerium  being  more  readily  broken  up  by  heat 
(and  hence  rendered  insoluble)  than  the  other 
nitrates  present. 

CERIUM  (Neo-Lat.,  named  after  the  planet 
Ceres).  A  metallic  element  discovered  by  Ber- 
zelius  in  1S03.  It  is  not  found  native,  but  occurs 
combined  in  many  Swedish  minerals,  especially 
as  the  silicate  in  cerite,  which  contains  56  per 
cent,  of  cerium  peroxide.  It  also  occurs  in 
samarskite,  a  mineral  found  in  North  Carolina. 
After  cerium  has  been  isolated  from  the  other 
constituents  of  cerite  (q.v.),  it  may  be  obtained 


in  the  metallic  state  by  the  electrolysis  of  Its 
anhydrous  chloride,  or  by  fusing  the  Latter  with 
metallic  sodium. 

Cerium  (symbol,  Ce;  atomic  weight,  140) 
is  a  steel-gray,  ductile,  and  malleable  metal 
whose  melting-point  is  higher  than  that  of  silver. 
Its  specific  gravity  varies  between  5.5  and  6.C3. 
It  fonns  two  series  of  salts,  the  cerous  and 
eerie.  Cerous  sulphate  is  used  to  produce  a  deep, 
blue-black  color  on  fabrics.  Cerous  oxalate  is 
sometimes  used  in  medicine,  especially  for  the 
vomiting  of  pregnancy. 

CEBNXJSCHI,  chSr-no<5s'k6,  Enrico  (1821- 
96).  An  Italian  economist.  He  was  bom  in 
Milan,  and  took  part  in  the  Italian  Revolution 
of  1848,  in  which  he  was  an  ardent  Republican. 
In  1850  he  took  refuge  in  France  and  engaged  in 
banking.  He  became  a  principal  stockholder  of 
Le  Biiicle,  and  discussed  in  that  journal  economic 
subjects  with  considerable  ability.  Owing  to  his 
denunciation  of  socialism,  his  life  was  in  great 
peril  from  the  communists  in  187 1.  He  left  France 
and  visited  Egj'pt,  China,  and  Japan,  bringing 
back  valuable  ethnological  and  art  collections. 
These  he  bequeathed  to  the  city  of  Paris,  and 
they  now  form  the  Musee  Cemuschi,  opened  in 
1898.  He  visited  the  United  States  in  1877, 
and  delivered  many  addresses  on  economic  ques- 
tions, championing  the  cause  of  bimetallism. 
Among  his  works  are:  M^canique  de  V^change 
(1865);  Contre  le  billet  de  hanque  (1866);  Il- 
lusions des  socidUs  cooperatives  (1866)  ;  Or  et 
argent  (1874);  Silver  Vindicated  (1876);  Le 
Bland  bill  (1878)  ;  Le  bim^tallisme  A  quinze  et 
demi  (1881);  and  Le  grand  proc^  de  Vunion 
latine  (1884). 

CE^O  (from  Sp.  sierra,  saw,  sawfish,  from 
Lat.  serra,  saw).  An  uncommon  marine  fish 
{ i^coniberomorus  regale)  similar  to,  but  larger 
than,  the  Spanish  mackerel,  reaching  20  pounds 
in  weight.  It  belongs  to  the  western  Atlantic, 
Another  species,  the  sierra  (Scomberomorus  ca- 
balla)y  is  called  *king-cero,'  and  may  weigh  100 
pounds,  and  is  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  Atlantic.     Both  are  good  food. 

CEBOGKBAPHT  (from  Gk.  injpoypaipta,  k^o- 
graphia,  encaustic  painting,  from  tnjpcrfpwpeip^ 
k^rographein,  to  paint  with  wax,  from  ic^p6t, 
keros,  wax  +  ypd^^w,  graphein,  to  write).  The 
art  of  painting  with  wax.  It  was  employed  by 
Greek  and  early  Roman  painters.  Wax,  as  a 
medium,  is  sometimes  used  by  our  modem  mural 
painters,  as  it  gives  the  dull  effect  of  fresco 
painting,  more  suited  to  mural  work  than  the 
disturbing  efl*ect  of  oil,  which  shines  in  spots 
at  certain  angles  of  light.  See  Encaustic 
Painting. 

CE'ROPLASTIC  (Gk.  KriporXarrucdt,  k^o- 
plastikos,  modeling  in  wax,  from  mipdm-Xaarvt, 
k^oplastos,  molded  in  wax,  from  mjpds,  hCros^ 
wax  -h  irXdaaeip,  plassein,  to  mold).  The  art  of 
modeling  in  wax.    See  Waxwobk. 

CERNTT,  cher'n^,  Fbeoerick.     See  Guthrik. 

Frederick. 

CEBQUOZZI,  ch6r-kwAt's^,  Michelangelo 
(1602-60).  An  Italian  painter,  bom  in  Rome. 
He  began  his  art  as  a  painter  of  fruit  and  flow- 
ers under  Pietro  Bonzi,  but  afterwards  devoted 
himself  to  battle  pictures  and  was  called  'delle 
Battaglie.'     There  are  pictures  by  him  in  tb* 
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principal  museums  of  Europe,  but  his  best  work 
i3  in  Rome,  "The  Four  Seasons"  (Palazzo  Sal- 
viati). 

CEBBITO,  ch6r-re't6,  Francesca,  called 
Fanny  (1821 — ).  A  French  ballet-dancer,  bom 
in  Naples.  She  made  her  d6but  in  Paris  in  a 
ballet,  La  fille  de  marhret  written  by  her  hus- 
band, M.  Saint-L6on  (1847).  She  also  appeared 
in  La  vivandiere,  Le  violon  du  diahle,  and  in 
Gemma,  the  scenery  of  which  she  designed  with 
Th^ophile  Gautier.  So  great  were  her  talents 
and  charm'  that  the  Italians  have  called  her  *the 
fourth  grace.'  She  retired  from  the  stage  in 
1854^ 

CEBBO  DE  PASCO,  sSr^rd  d&  pas^6.  The 
capital  of  the  Peruvian  Department  of  Junin, 
situated  in  a  sterile  region  14,000  feet  above 
sea- level,  at  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Chinchay- 
cocha  (Map:  Peru,  B  6).  The  temperature 
averages  40°  the  year  round.  The  tow^n  is  poorly 
built  over  the  silver-mines  which  make  it  famous. 
They  are,  however,  not  so  productive  us  formerly. 
Population,  about  14,000. 

CEBBO  GOBDO  (Sp.,  Big  Mountain).  A 
mountain  pass  near  Jalapa,  on  the  National  Koad 
between  Vera  Cruz  and  the  City  of  Mexico. 
Here,  on  April  18,  1847,  during  the  w^ar  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  General  Scott, 
with  a  force  of  8500,  dislodged  and  defeated  Gen- 
eral Santa  Anna,  with  a  force  of  about  12,000. 
While  Scott  was  advancing  from  Vera  Cruz,  the 
Mexicans  had  strongly  intrenched  themselves  in 
a  position  which  seemed  impregnable,  their  right 
resting  on  a  precipice  rising  above  an  almost 
impassable  ravine,  and  their  left  occupying  the 
heights  of  Atalaya  and  Cerro  Gordo.  Scott,  ar- 
riving before  the  fortifications  on  April  14,  spent 
two  days  in  reconnoitring,  and  on  the  17th  sent 
General  Twiggs  by  a  precarious  pathway  to  take 
the  high  ground  on  Santa  Anna's  left,  and  then, 
if  possible,  cut  off  his  retreat  by  occupying  the 
Jalapa  road  in  his  rear.  Twiggs  succeeded  in 
taking  Atalaya  on  the  17th,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  the  Americans  attacked  with  great  vigor 
in  front  and  flank,  taking  the  height  of  Cerro 
Gordo,  capturing  the  Mexican  camp,  securing 
3000  prisoners,  and  forcing  the  rest  of  the  Mex- 
ican army  in  great  confusion  from  the  field. 
The  Americans  lost  63  killed  and  368  wounded 
(General  Shields  being  among  the  latter)  ;  the 
Mexicans,  probably  as  many  as  1000,  though  the 
exact  figures  have  never  been  ascertained.  The 
▼ictory  enabled  Scott  to  advance  toward  the  City 
of  Mexico,  and  did  much  toward  demoralizing 
the  Mexican  troops.  Consult:  Bancroft,  History 
of  J/eartco,  Vol.  V.  (San  Francisco,  1885); 
Wright,  General  Scott  (New  York,  1894)  ;  and 
C.  M.  Wilcox,  History  of  the  Mexican  War 
(Washington,  1892). 

CEBTALDO,  ch§r-tal'd6.  A  town  in  central 
Italy,  35  miles  southwest  of  Florence  (Map: 
Italy,  F  4).  Here  Boccaccio  lived  and  died.  His 
house,  restored  in  1823  by  Countess  Carlotta 
Lenzoni-Medici,  and  the  original  site  of  his  tomb 
•re  objects  of  general  interest.  Population,  in 
1881   (commune),  8000;  in  1901,  9129. 

CEBTHIADiB.     See  Cbeepeb. 

CEBTIFICATE  (Fr.  certificate  from  Med. 
Lat.  certificatuSy  p.p.  of  certificarej  to  certify, 
from  Lat.  certus,  sure  +  facere,  to  make).  A 
written  testimony  to  the  truth  of  a  certain  fact 
or  facta.     It  may  be  required  or  authorized  by 


law,  when  it  has  an  official  character  and  is 
receivable  as  evidence  of  the  facts  therein  stated ; 
or  it  may  be  voluntary,  when  it  has  no  greater 
value  as  evidence  than  any  other  private  writing. 
Examples  of  legally  authorized  certificates  are 
certificates  of  an  insolvent's  or  a  bankrupt's  dis- 
charge; certificate  of  the  appointment  and  quali- 
fication of  a  person  as  the  administrator  of  a 
decedent's  estate,  or  as  a  notary  public,  or  other 
officer;  certificate  that  a  ship  has  been  regis- 
tered; certificate  by  a  notary  public  or  similar 
officer  that  the  execution  of  a  document  has  been 
duly  acknowledged  before  him.  For  the  legal 
effect  of  such  certificates  as  evidence,  consult  the 
authorities  referred  to  under  Evidence. 

CEBTIFICATE  OF  HEBIT,  United  States 
Abmy.  a  certificate  of  merit,  awarded  on  the 
recommendation  of  his  commanding  officer  to  an 
enlisted  man  who  has  distinguished  himself  in 
the  service.  According  to  Article  XXV.  United 
States  Army  Regulations,  recommendations  for 
a  certificate  of  merit  must  originate  with  an 
eye-witness,  preferably  the  immediate  command- 
ing officer.  Each  case  must  be  submitted  sepa- 
rately, forwarded  through  the  regular  channels, 
and  must  be  favorably  indorsed  by  each  com- 
mander. Extra  pay  at  the  rate  of  $2  per  month 
from  the  date  of  distinguished  service  is  allowed 
to  each  enlisted  man  to  whom  a  certificate  of 
merit  is  granted. 

CEBTIOBABI,  s5r'shI-d-raM  (Lat.,  to  be 
certified,  from  ccptior,  comparative  of  certus, 
sure).  A  common-law  writ  issued  by  a  superior 
court  to  an  inferior  one,  or  to  a  body  acting  in  a 
quasi-judicial  capacity,  such  as  commissioners, 
magistrates,  assessors  of  taxes,  etc.  The  writ 
issues  only  when  there  is  no  other  adequate  rem- 
edy, and  it  is  used  in  both  criminal  and  civil 
cases.  It  requires  the  record  of  a  proceeding 
in  the  inferior  court  or  before  the  quasi- judicial 
body  to  be  certified  by  that  court  or  body  and 
returned  to  the  court  issuing  the  writ  for  the 
purpose  either  of  reviewing  the  same  or  of  re- 
moving the  action  or  proceeding  to  the  higher 
court  for  trial.  When  certiorari  is  used  as  a 
means  of  review,  questions  of  law,  rather  than 
those  of  fact,  are  involved,  determining  whether 
the  inferior  court  had  jurisdiction  or  proceeded 
in  accordance  xAth.  law.  For  example,  if  a  board 
of  assessors  of  taxes  should  decide  that  the  prop- 
erty of  a  bank  invested  in  United  States  bonds 
could  be  taxed  under  the  authority  of  the  State, 
they  would  decide  a  question  of  law  which 
might,  by  means  of  a  writ  of  certiorari,  be  re- 
opened before  superior  tribunals,  and  ultimately 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
It  would  not,  however,  raise  any  question  of  fact 
or  confer  upon  the  superior  court  any  ministerial 
power  vested  in  the  board  of  assessors  of  taxes. 
The  writ  is  granted  or  refused  at  the  discretion 
of  the  superior  court,  and  the  usual  result  is 
that  the  proceedings  below  are  either  affirmed 
or  set  aside.  In  courts  of  equity  a  similar  use 
is  made  of  certiorari,  which  may  be  granted  on 
application  by  original  bill  under  the  *Evarta 
Act'  of  March  3,  1891.  Ortain  decisions  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  may  be  reviewed  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  by  certiorari. 

In  England,  certiorari  issues  in  civil  cases  out 
of  the  chancery  division  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  and  in  criminal  cases  from  the  King's 
Bench  division  of  the  same  court.     It  is  now 
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chiefly  iised  in  the  latter  division,  and  is  the 
usual  mode  of  correcting  excesses  of  justices  of 
the  peace  in  miscellaneous  matters.  Consult: 
Spelling,  Treatise  on  Extraordinary  Relief  in 
Equity  and  at  Law  (Boston,  1901);  Wood, 
Treatise  on  the  Legal  Remedies  of  Mandamus 
and  FrohihUion,  etc.  (3d  ed.,  Albany,  1896). 

CEBTOSAy  cher-ta'sA  (It.).  A  monastery  of 
the  order  of  Carthusians  (q.v.),  whence  the 
Italian  name  is  derived.  The  most  famous  is  the 
Certosa  di  Pavia  in  Lombardy,  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  beautiful  monuments  of  Italian 
art,  erected  with  the  cooperation  of  several  gen- 
erations of  the  greatest  Lombard  artists.  It  was 
founded  in  1396  by  Gian  Qaleazzo  Visconti,  and 
begun  in  the  same  late  Gothic  style  as  the 
cathedral  of  Milan,  but  before  the  nave  had  been 
completed  in  this  style,  the  influence  of  the  early 
Renaissance  had  become  supreme,  and  the  choir 
and  transept,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  cloisters, 
were  executed  in  the  new  style,  with  rich  and 
artistic  details  in  terra-cot ta,  as  was  also  the 
facade,  begun  in  its  present  form  in  1491.  This 
is  the  masterpiece  among  Renaissance  facades, 
not  only  for  the  richness  and  perfection  of  its 
sculptures,  but  for  the  harmony  of  its  design. 
The  interior  of  the  church  is  a  Latin  cross 
(249  X  173  feet),  with  eight  heavy  piers,  four- 
teen chapels,  apsidal  transepts,  and  a  dome  over 
the  intersection.  It  is  a  museum  of  Renaissance 
sculpture  and  painting,  most  of  the  latter  the 
work  of  Borgognone,  including  the  designs  for 
the  choir-stalls.  The  sepulchral  monument  of 
the  founder  is  mainly  by  Cristoforo  Romano. 
The  most  famous  sculptors  who  worked  on  tiie 
cloisters  and  facade  were  the  brothers  Monte- 
gazza,  Amadro,  Fusina  (Fifteenth  Century), 
Briosco,  Giacomo  della  Porta,  Busti,  and  Solari 
(Sixteenth  Century).  This  monument  was  the 
practical  school  at  which  the  Lombard  school  of 
sculpture  developed  throughout  its  golden  age. 

CEBTT^HEX  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Lat.  cera,  wax). 
Ear-wax,  a  yellow,  oily  secretion  from  certain 
glands  lying  in  the  external  auditory  canal,  or 
the  passage  that  leads  from  the  external 
opening  of  the  ear  to  the  membrane  of  the  tym- 
panum. Its  use  is  to  render  the  skin  of  this 
part  pliable,  as  it  is  a  variety  of  sebaceous  mat- 
ter, and  also  to  entangle  dust,  etc.,  which  may 
enter  the  canal,  and  thus  secure  its  removal. 
Its  bitter  taste  prevents  insects  from  entering 
the  auditory  canal.  The  motion  of  the  jaw  in 
eating  and  talking  shoidd  loosen  the  wax,  and, 
by  working  it  outward,  prevent  its  accumula- 
tion. When  it  does  accumulate,  it  causes  par- 
tial deafness,  and  also  a  buzzing  noise  in  the 
head,  from  adhering  to  the  ear-drum.  It  must 
be  removed  by  syringing  in  such  cases. 

CERUSE  (Fr.  cSruse,  Lat  cerussa,  white 
lead,  from  cera,  wax),  Flake- White,  Ksemnitz 
White,  and  Nottingham  White.  Names  some- 
times applied  to  white  lead  (q.v.).  The  name 
ceruse  is  also  applied  to  cerusite  (q.v.). 

CE^TTSITE  (from  ceruRCj  from  Lat.  cerussa, 
white  lead).  Natural  lead  carbonate  (PbCO,). 
It  crystallizes  in  the  orthorhombic  system  and 
has  a  vitreous  oV  pearly  lustre,  and  is  of  a 
gray  or  grayish-black  color,  sometimes  tinged 
with  blue  or  green,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
salts  of  copper.  It  is  formed  by  the  alteration 
of  galena  or  lead  sulphide,  which,  as  it  oxidizes 
to  sulphate,  may  be  changed  to  a  carbonate  by 


means  of  solutions  of  calcium  bicarbonate.  The 
most  famous  localities  are  the  lead -mines  of 
Siberia,  and  the  Altai  region ;  also  various  places 
in  Sweden  and  Germany,  while  fine  crystals  are 
found  in  Cornwall,  England.  In  the  United  States 
it  occurs  at  Phenixville,  Pa.,  and  at  lead  deposits 
in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Missouri,  Wiscon- 
sin, Colorado,  Utah,  and  Arizona.  Dana  reports 
its  observation  as  a  recent  formation  at  Pompeii, 
Italy,  and  at  Laurium,  Greece;  also  in  stalactical 
crusts  near  Kommem,  Rhenish  Prussia. 

CEBVANTES  SAAVEDBA,  s^r-v&n't^z,  8p. 
pron,  th6r-van'tAs  sa'A-vft'drft,  Miguel  de  (J547- 
1616).  The  most  famous  of  all  Spanish  writers, 
and  author  of  the  world- renowned  Don  Quixote, 
His  early  years  are  involved  in  much  obscuritv. 
It  is  known  that  he  was  of  pure  Castilian  stock, 
being  the  second  son  of  Rodrigo  de  Cervantes 
and  Leonor  de  Cortinas ;  that  his  birthplace  was 
AlcaU  de  Henares,  although  for  200  years  this 
was  a  matter  of  dispute,  seven  cities  claiming 
the  honor;  and  that  he  was  baptized  October  9, 
1547,  whence  it  is  plausibly  conjectured,  in  view 
of  his  name,  that  he  was  bom  on  the  Michaelmas 
Day  preceding.  There  is  a  tradition,  now  gen- 
erally discredited,  that  Cervantes  spent  two 
years  at  the  University  of  Salamanca.  WTiat  is 
definitely  known  is  that  he  studied  under  Lope 
de  Hoyos,  a  teacher  of  some  celebrity  in  Madrid ; 
and  when,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Isabel 
of  Valois,  Philip  II.'s  third  wife,  Hoyos  edited 
a  memorial  volume  of  verse,  six  of  the  poems 
were  contributed  by  Cervantes,  his  earliest  known 
essay  in  literature.  But  his  practical  education 
in  the  knowledge  of  life — the  education  which 
comes  from  action  and  hardship  and  disap- 
pointment— still  lay  before  him.  At  21  he  left 
Spain  in  the  suite  of  the  special  nuncio,  Giulio 
Acquaviva,  who  was  returning  to  Rome.  Here 
a  new  crusade  was  being  organized  against  the 
Turks,  and  Cervantes  soon  caught  the  prevail- 
ing contagion.  He  enlisted  in  a  regiment  of 
Spanish  infantry,  and  played  a  gallant  part  at 
the  battle  of  I^epanto,  receiving  wounds  one  of 
which  crippled  his  left  hand  for  life,  "for  the 
greater  glory  of  his  right,"  as  he  phrased  it. 
He  also  took  part  in  engagements  before  Na- 
varino,  CJorfu,  Timis — after  which  he  was  for  a 
time  again  in  Italy,  and  there  presumably  ac- 
quired that  knowledge  of  the  language  which  later 
bore  fruit  in  the  slight  coloring  of  Italian  idioms 
that  are  to  be  found  in  even  his  best  pages.  In 
1576  he  set  sail  for  Spain,  but  the  vessel  was 
seized  by  Algerine  pirates  and  all  on  board  cai^ 
ried  into  Algiers  as  prisoners. 

Cervantes's  captivity  lasted  for  five  years, 
during  which  he  showed  noteworthy  fortitude 
and  intrepidity,  oflTering  himself  as  leader  in  all 
attempts  of  the  Christians  to  escape,  attempts 
always  frustrated  at  the  last  moment;  forced 
to  witness  the  almost  daily  atrocities  which  his 
owner,  Hassan  Pasha,  practiced  upon  his  fellow- 
prisoners,  and  often  himself  threatened  with 
inhuman  tortures,  although,  through  some  un- 
explained influence,  the  threats  were  never  car- 
ried out.  Finally  the  sum  demanded  for  his 
ransom,  painfully  raised  by  his  widowed  mother 
and  sister,  and  eked  out  by  the  efl'orts  of  a  pious 
friar,  Juan  Gil,  and  some  Christian  merchants 
in  Algiers,  was  paid,  and  Cervantes  was  free  to 
return  to  Spain.  This  period  of  his  career  de- 
serves to  be  dwelt  upon,  for  St  was  here  that  his 
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eharacter  was  ripening  ^nd  the  foundation 
being  laid  for  that  wide  understanding  of  human 
nature  which  makes  his  great  work  a  delight  to 
all  peoples  and  at  all  times.  It  was  this  ordeal 
which  waked  the  soldier,  the  'mutilated  of  Le- 
panto,'  from  his  dream  of  romance,  and  pre- 
pared him  for  transition  into  the  writer 
capable  of  the  higher  and  finer  humanity  of  the 
Don  Quixote,  The  plays  which  he  is  said  to 
have  written  in  captivity  are  lost.  The  earliest 
known  literary  efforts  after  his  return  to  Spain 
are  some  sonnets  published  in  1683,  the  year  be- 
fore his  marriage  to  Catalina  de  Palacios  Sala- 
jsar,  a  young  lady  of  good  family  from  Esquivias, 
in  New  Castile.  Little  is  known  of  the  marriage 
beyond  the  fact  that  she  bore  him  no  children, 
and  that  she  outlived  him  by  ten  years.  It  is 
said,  however,  that  while  courting  her  he  foimd 
inspiration  to  write  his  pastoral  novel,  the  Gala^ 
tea,  published  in  1585.  Extravagant,  artificial, 
and  affected,  like  others  of  its  type,  it  never- 
theless  served  to  bring  Cervantes  into  notice; 
and,  although  never  finished,  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  by  him  to  the  last  with  especial  fond- 
oess,  for  in  Don  Quixote  he  makes  the  Barber 
say:  'This  book  has  some  invention;  it  pro- 
poses something  and  concludes  nothing;  it  be- 
hooves ufl  to  wait  for  the  second  part  which  he 
promises.''  To  this  and  the  following  years  be- 
long a  long  line  of  dramas — twenty  or  thirty 
according  to  his  own  account.  Of  most  of  these 
even  the  titles  have  perished.  We  know  of  the 
Gran  Turquesca;  the  JerusaUn;  the  Batalla 
naval;  the  Amaranta;  the  Boaque  amorosa;  the 
Arsinda,  and  the  Confusa,  which  the  author 
flattered  himself  was  "good  among  the  best  of 
the  comedies  of  the  cloak  and  sword."  The  two 
surviving  plays  are  El  trato  de  Argel  (Life, 
in  Algiers)  and  La  Numancia,  which  deals  with 
the  siege  of  Numantia  and  its  capture  by  Scipio 
Africanus.  Together  these  two  plays  show  the 
best  and  the  worst  of  Cervantes's  dramatic  tal- 
ent. The  former  is  an  incoherent  medley  of 
personal  reminiscences,  in  which  demons  and 
lions  and  such  moral  abstractions  as  Necessity 
and  Opportunity  are  introduced  side  by  side  with 
real  characters.  La  Numarwia  is  a  tragedy  of 
heroic  energy  and  intense  pathos,  which  has  just- 
ly excited  the  admiration  of  Shelley,  Goethe,  and 
August  Schlegel,  and  is  little  less  than  remark- 
able when  we  remember  that  Shakespeare  had 
not  yet  written,  and  neither  Comeille  nor  Racine 
had  been  bom.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  Cervantes  was  practically  a  failure 
as  a  dramatist,  and  in  1588  was  forced  to  leave 
the  Madrid  stage,  which  was  before  Lope  de 
Vega  had  begun  to  write  plays — a  fact  that  dis- 
pones of  the  legend  that  he  was  driven  out  by 
Lope.  For  the  next  few  years  he  lived  in  strait- 
ened circumstances.  In  1688  he  received  the  po- 
flitioD  of  commissary  at  Seville,  under  the  Pro- 
veedor-General  of  the  Indian  fleet.  He  seems  to 
have  held  this  place  until  1593.  In  1594  he  was 
made  tax-gatherer  in  Granada,  but  three  years 
later  not  only  lost  the  position,  through  an  ab- 
sconding subordinate,  but  sufTered  a  three 
months'  imprisonment  besides.  In  1605.  while 
residing  in  Valladolid,  he  once  more  appeared  as 
an  author,  this  time  destined  to  win  immorlRl 
fame.  In  writing  Don  Quixote,  which  popular 
tradition  says  was  begun  in  jail.  C^rvantes's 
avowed  purpose  was  "to  diminish  the  authority 


and  acceptance  that  books  of  chivalry  have  in 
the  world  and  among  the  vulgar."  Yet  he  did 
not  intend  to  burlesque  the  old  Spanish  knight- 
errantry,  for  this  was  already  a  thing  of  the 
past.  He  sought  rather  to  put  an  end  to  the 
absurd  and  affected  romances  which  it  was  then 
the  fashion  to  read;  and  how  well  he  succeeded 
is  attested  by  the  fact  that  after  the  appearance 
of  Don  Quixote  no  new  chivalresque  romance  was 
published  in  Spain.  What  further  purpose  Cer- 
vantes had,  and  what  hidden  allegoric  meaning 
lurks  in  Don  Quixote,  has  provoked  endless  con- 
troversy. One  of  the  latest  critics  of  Spanish 
literature,  Mr.  Fitzmaurice- Kelly,  has  very  sensi- 
bly said:  "That  an  allegory  of  human  life  was 
intended  is  incredible.  Cervantes  presents  the 
ingenious  gentleman  as  a  prince  of  courtesy,  af- 
fable, gallant,  wise  on  all  points  save  the  trifling 
one  which  annihilates  time  and  spaceVnd  changes* 
the  aspects  of  the  universe;  and  he  attaches  to 
him  Sancho,  self-seeking,  cautious,  practical  in 
presence  of  vulgar  opportunities.  The  types  are 
eternal.  But  it  were  too  much  to  assume  that 
there  exists  any  conscious  sjrmbolic  or  esoteric 
pur]K)se  in  the  dual  presentation."  Carlyle,  with 
curious  ineptitude,  calls  Don  Quixote  "our  joy- 
fullest  modem  book."  He  would  have  done  well 
to  recall  that  the  Barber  in  Don  Quixote  speaks 
of  Cervantes  as  "rather  a  man  of  sorrow,"  and 
to  have  heeded  Landor,  who  says  that  readers 
who  see  nothing  more  than  a  burlesque  in  Don 
Quixote  have  but  a  shallow  appreciation  of  the 
work. 

Though  received  with  enthusiasm,  Don  Quixote 
brought  no  pecuniary  reward  to  the  author. 
After  a  silence  of  several  years,  he  produced,  in 
1013,  his  twelve  Novelaa  exemplarea  (Exemplary 
Tales)  ;  in  1614  his  Viage  al  Pamaao  (Voyage 
to  Parnassus),  a  rhymed  review  of  contemporary 
poets;  and  in  the  following  year  a  volume  of 
mediocre  dramas.  At  this  time,  while  engaged 
upon  the  second  part  of  Don  Quixote,  Cervantes, 
learned  that  a  certain  Alonzo  Fernandez  de 
Avellaneda,  at  Tarragona,  had  published  a  spuri- 
ous continuation,  a  cynical  and  amusing  voliune, 
which  had  the  effect  of  spurring  on  Cervantes 
to  the  completion  of  the  true  continuation,  which 
otherwise  might  never  have  been  finished.  Cer- 
vantes died  April  23,  1616,  just  after  complet- 
ing his  last  novel,  Persilea  Sigiamunda,  which 
was  published  posthumously. 

Of  the  many  editions  of  Don  Quixote,  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  mentioned:  The  first  edition 
(Madrid,  1605;  second  part,  1615)  ;  that  by 
Pellicer  (Madrid,  1797-98)  ;  that  of  Diego  Cle- 
mencia  (Madrid,  1833-39),  containing  an  excel- 
lent commentary;  a  photographic  reproduction 
of  the  first  edition  (Barcelona,  1871-74)  ;  and 
a  recent  critical  text,  edited  by  Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly,  in  course  of  publication  (London,  1889 
et  seq.).  Cervantea,  Obraa  Completaa  (in  12 
vols.),  appeared  in  1803-64.  The  earliest  Eng- 
lish version  is  that  of  Sheldon  (I^ndon,  1612- 
20;  latest  reprint,  by  Henley,  1896).  Later 
renderings  deserving  mention  are;  Ormsby's 
(London,  1885),  Duffield's  ^(London,  1881), 
Watts'n  (London,  1894).  Th«  latter  contains  a 
lengthy  biography.  Mr.  Watts  has  also  contrib- 
uted a  short  "Life  of  Cervantes"  to  the  Great 
Writers  SVrtVs,  which  includes  a  brief  but  con- 
venient bibliography. 

Among  the  various  other  accounts  of  his  life 
and  works  are:   Navarrete,  Vida  de  Miguel  Get' 
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vanies  (Madrid,  1819)  ;  Chasles,  Michel  de  Cer- 
vantes, aa  vie,  son  temps,  son  asuvre  (Paris, 
1866)  ;  Baiunstark,  Cervantes  Saavedra  (Frei- 
burg, 1875) ;  M^rim£e,  La  vie  et  Vocuvre  de  Cer- 
vantes (Paris,  1877)  ;  Mainez,  Vida  de  Cervantes 
(Cadiz,  1878)  ;  Dorer,  Cervantes  vnd  seine 
Werke,  with  bibliography  (Leipzig,  1881)  ;  Kelly, 
Life  of  Miguel  de  Cervantes  (London,  1892)  ; 
Duroaine,  Essai  sur  la  vie  et  les  ocuvres  de  Cer- 
vantes (Paris,  1897).  For  an  exhaustive  bibliog- 
raphy of  his  writings,  consult  Rius,  Bihliografia 
critica  de  las  ohras  de  Cervantes  Saavedra  (Mad- 
rid, 1900). 

CEBVEBA  Y  TOPETB,  th^r-vft'rA  A  t6- 
pa'ta,  Pasqual,  Conde  de  Jerez,  Marques  de 
Santa  Anna  (1833 — ).  A  Spanish  admiral,  born 
in  Jerez,  in  the  Province  of  Cadiz.  His  father 
was  one  of  the  wealthiest  wine-merchants  of 
Spain;  his  mother  a  daughter  of  Count  Topete 
y  Velle,  a  member  of  the  royal  family.  Cervera 
was  educated  at  San  Fernando  (1848-51),  and 
after  his  graduation  served  on  several  training- 
ships.  He  distinguished  himself  during  the  cam- 
paign against  Morocco  in  1859,  and  was  appoint- 
ed a  first  lieutenant.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Spanish  expedition  against  Cochin  China  in  1802, 
and  afterwards  was  appointed  attache  of  the 
Spanish  legation  at  Washington.  Subsequently 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and 
was  put  in  comn?and  of  a  wssel  sent  to  Peru 
during  the  war  of  1866.  Upon  the  outbreak 
of  the  Ten  Years*  War  in  Cuba  (1868-78)  he 
was  engaged  in  the  blockade  of  Cuban  ports,  but 
was  recalled  by  the  Government  and  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  the  Spanish  Cabinet. 
He  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  admiral,  and 
soon  thereafter  placed  in  command  of  the  Pelayo, 
the  original  first-class  battle-ship  of  the  Spanish 
Navy.  He  was  next  appointed  adjutant  to  the 
Queen  Regent,  and  was  made  chief  of  the  Span- 
ish commission  sent  to  the  European  Naval  Con- 
ference held  in  London  in  1891. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American 
War  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  squadron 
sent  to  America,  consisting  of  the  cruiaers  In- 
fanta Maria  Teresa^  Cristdbal  Colon,  Almirante 
Oquendo,  and  1  i^rai/a,  and  the  torpedo-boat 
destroyers  Terror y  Furor,  and  Pluton.  The  fleet 
left  Cadiz  April  8th  and  the  Cape  Verde  Islands 
April  29th.  From  this  latter  date  Cer\^era  elud- 
ed the  American  fleet,  and  his  whereabouts  caused 
much  apprehension,  especially  in  the  cities  along 
the  Atlantic  Coast.  He  had  shaped  his  course 
for  Cuba,  however,  and  about  May  19th  his 
squadron  entered  the  harbor  at  Santiago,  where 
it  was  blockaded  by-  American  vessels  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Sampson.  On  July  3d  — 
by  the  express  orders  of  his  Government,  it  is 
said — Cervera  made  a  bold  dash  from  the  harbor 
and  gave  battle  to  the  American  vessels;  but  in 
the  running  fight  which  ensued  his  fleet  was  de- 
stroyed and  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Lieutenant 
Walnwright  of  the  Gloucester.  By  reason  of  his 
exceptional  bravery,  his  courteous  and  dignified 
bearing,  and  his  generous  conduct  toward  Lieu- 
tenant Hobson,  he  was  made  the  object  of  much 
official  and  popular  courtesy.  Immediately  after 
the  battle  President  McKiiiley  gave  him  permis- 
sion to  communicate  with  his  family  by  cable, 
and  he  received  many  other  personal  attentions. 
On  July  10  he  was  taken  to  Portsmouth,  and 
thence  to  Annapolis  (July  16).  With  the  mem- 
bers of  his  staff  he  sailed  for  Spain  on  Septem- 


ber 12,  1898,  and  arrived  at  Santander  Septem- 
ber 21.  Upon  hifl  return  to  Spain  he  was  sub- 
jected to  court-martial,  a  procedure  usual  in 
European  countries,  in  order  that  all  the  facts 
relative  to  a  defeat  or  other  disaster  may  be 
fully  known,  and  the  blame  or  reason  for  such 
defeat  or  disaster  fairly  placed.  He  was  acquit- 
ted and  liberated,  July  7,  1899. 

CEBVETEBI,  ch6r-vft'tA-r^  or  CEBVE* 
TEB£,  -tA-ril.  A  village  on  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Ore,  in  south  Etruria,  near  the  Tyrrhe- 
nian Sea,  in  the  district  of  Civita  Vecchia,  32 
miles  west  of  Rome.  The  ancient  town,  which 
was  said  to  have  borne  the  name  Agylla  before 
the  Etruscan  conquest,  became  one  of  the  twelve 
Etruscan  cities.  According  to  Roman  tradition, 
it  afforded  refuge  to  the  Tarquins  after  their 
expulsion  from  Rome,  and  was  by  the  Romans 
chosen  as  the  safest  hiding-place  for  the  Vestals 
and  the  sacred  treasures  during  the  occupation 
of  the  capital  by  the  Gauls.  Under  the  Republic 
and  Empire  the  city  continued  to  exist,  but  later 
steadily  declined,  and  about  1250  was  deserted 
by  a  large  portion  of  its  inhabitants,  who  re- 
moved to  the  present  village  of  Ceri.  As  Caere 
was  said  to  be  the  first  city  admitted  to  the 
Roman  State  as  a  mu?ticipium  sine  suffragio^  or 
without  the  right  of  suflfrage,  thte  name  Cwrites 
became  typical  for  citizens  of  such  muntctpta. 
Xear  the  ancient  city  have  been  found  a  lar;ge 
number  of  fine  Etruscan  chamber  tombs,  many  of 
which  were  richly  decorated  with  paintings  and 
reliefs.  Among  the  most  famous  are  the  Regu- 
lini-Galassi,  which  yielded  in  1836  a  rich  han^est 
of  gold  ornaments,  arms,  etc.,  and  the  tomb  of 
the  Tarcna,  the  Etruscan  name  which  the  Ro- 
mans transferred  to  Latin  as  Tarquinii.  Consult 
Dennis,  Cities  attd  Cemeteries  of  Etruria,  I.  (rev. 
ed.,  London,  1878). 

CEBVIA,  chfr'v^-ft.  An  interesting  city  in 
north  Italy,  on  the  Adriatic,  13  miles  southeast 
of  Ravenna  (Map:  Italy,  G  3).  It  has  a  beauti- 
ful cathedral  and  a  theatre,  and  markets  much 
salt  from  the  lagoons  east  of  the  town.  Popula- 
tion, in  1881  (commune),  7000;  in  1901,  7942. 

CBR^VTDM  (Xeo-Lat.,  from  Lat.  cerrus, 
stag).  That  family  of  ruminants  which  em- 
braces all  the  deer.  (For  characteristics,  see 
Deer.)  It  is  subdivided  into  musk-deer  (  Mos- 
china*)  and  true  deer  (Cervinne),  the  latter  in- 
cluding many  genera,  described  under  Brocket; 
Deeb;  Elk*;  Guemal;  Muntjac;  Reixdeeb, 
etc.,  or  under  individual  names,  as  Moose; 
Sambab;  Wapiti,  etc.  For  classification  of 
genera  and  species,  consult  Brooke,  in  Proceed- 
in  ps  Zoiilogical  Society  of  London  (I^ondon, 
187S,  illustrated). 

CEBVIN,  sPr'vSN',  MoxT.    See  MATTEBHORy. 

CEB^US.    See  Deer;  Elk. 

GESALFINO,  cha'zfil-pe'nA,  Andrea  (Lat. 
C.?=:sALPiNius)  (1519-1603).  An  Italian  botanist 
and  physiologist.  He  was  bom  in  Arezzo,  Tus- 
cany, studied  at  the  University  of  Pisa,  and  for 
many  years  was  professor  of  botany  there. 
Thence  he  was  summoned  to  Rome  to  become 
physician  -  in  -  ordinary  to  Pope  Clement  T^H' 
find  professor  of  medicine  at  the  Sapiww* 
College.  He  published  a  work  of  metaphysical 
speculation,  Qucestiones  Peripatetiooe  (1571), 
based  on  Aristotle.  In  his  Katoptron.  «p« 
Speculum  Artis  Medicce  Hippocraticum  (1601), 
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be  stated  the  theory  respecting  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  which  Harvey,  by  his  subsequent 
experimental  researches,  definitely  established. 
He  is  best  known,  however,  for  his  De  Plantis 
(1583),  in  which  he  presented  the  first  botan- 
ical system  philosophically  constructed  accord- 
ing to  a  natural  order  of  classification.  The  in- 
debtedness of  Linnsus  to  him  is  considerable. 
Among  his  other  works  are  a  Dctmonum  In- 
vestigatio  Peripatetica  (1580). 

CESAHAy  ch&-za^n&,  Giuseppe  Augusto 
(1821 — ).  An  Italian  journalist.  He  was  bom 
in  Milan,  October  8,  1821,  studied  law,  but  soon 
abandoned  that  profession,  and  in  1854  estab-. 
liahed  in  Turin  L'Espero,  the  first  of  many  im- 
portant journals  which  owed  their  existence 
wholly  or  in  part  to  his  enterprise.  II  Pasquino 
was  founded  soon  after,  in  conjunction  with 
Piacentini;  the  Corriere  italiano  (1865)  was  an 
individual  venture;  Jl  Fanfulla  (1870),  the 
joint  creation  of  Cesana,  Piacentini,  and  De 
Rensis.  Eighteen  years  later  he  left  II  Fanfulla 
to  accept  the  editorship  of  L'ltalie,  an  influen- 
tial paper  published  in  Rome  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, which  he  directed  with  much  success  until 
his  retirement  in  1803.  Cesana  is  also  the  au- 
thor of  several  novels,  the  first  of  which,  Tom- 
maso  CanelUi,  is  remembered  chiefly  because  its 
title  afterwaitls  became  the  author's  pseudonym. 
His  son,  Luigi  Cesana,  is  also  a  prominent  jour- 
nalist, and  since  1878  proprietor  and  editor  of 
the  Messagero, 

CE8ABI,  chk'zkr^,  Antoiho  (1760-1828). 
An  Italian  philologist,  bom  in  Verona.  He  is 
known  by  his  attempt  to  restore  to  the  Italian 
language  of  the  day  the  purity  and  virility  of 
the  Renaissance.  His  monumental  Vocabolario 
della  Cniaca  was  published  in  1806-09,  and  his 
other  works  include  Alcune  novelle  (1810); 
Bellesze  della  Commedia  di  Dante  (1824-26). 

CESABIy  Giuseppe,  Cavaliere  d'Arpino 
<c.  1565- 1640).  An  Italian  painter,  bom  in 
Rome.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Roncalli,  and  is  a 
noteworthy  example  of  the  fact  that,  despite 
the  traditions  of  the  Renaissance,  bad  art  could 
flourish  and  be  popular  in  Italy  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century.  CJ^jari  was  encouraged  in  Rome, 
and  so  munificently  rewarded  for  his  works  that 
he  rested  content  with  a  facility  of  handling  that 
which  readily  gave  pleasure,  and  became  indiffer- 
ent to  a  thorough  study  and  practice  of  his  art. 
Both  drawing  and  perspective  were  so  at  fault 
in  his  work  that  he  was  considered  to  have  had 
a  most  ])emiciouB  influence  on  public  taste.  He 
was  greatly  opposed  to  the  Carracci  School,  and 
rather  identified  himself  with  the  'Idealists,'  but 
after  his  own  line  and  methods.  His  frescoes  in 
the  Capitol  are  well  colored,  and  are  deemed  his 
best  work.  His  finest  pictures  are  **Diana  and 
Act«on"  and  **Bathing  Nymphs."  He  died  July 
3,  1640. 

CESABOm,  cha'z&-r6t^t^  Melc^hiobc  ( 1730- 
1808).  An  Italian  poet.  He  was  bom  and  edu- 
cated in  Padua,  where  his  brilliant  promise  as  a 
student  won  him,  at  an  early  a^,  an  appoint- 
ment to  teach  rhetoric  in  the  university,  and  in 
1768  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew.  Although  an  old  man  when  the  French 
invaded  Italy,  he  warmly  espoused  their  cause, 
and  received  a  pension  from  Napoleon,  in  whose 
honor  he  wrote  an  adulatory  poem,  "Pronea," 
and  who  later  made  him  Knight  and  then  Com- 
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mander  of  the  Iron  Crown.  Cesarotti  was  a  pro« 
lific^ writer,  and  his  collected  works  fill  fortv 
ample  volumes  (Pisa,  1800-13).  Besides  a  much 
over-praised  rendering  of  the  Iliad,  his  many 
translations  include  -^Eschylus's  Prometheus;  se- 
lections from  Demosthenes  and  Juvenal;  several 
of  Voltaire's  tragedies;  and  Gray's  Elegy,  Most 
important  of  all  was  his  Osaian,  which  owed  its 
great  vogue  in  Italy  to  the  novelty  of  its  mingled 
chivalry  and  sentimentalism,  and  visibly  infiu- 
enced  the  style  of  Alfieri,  Monti,  and  other 
writers  of  the  younger  generation.  Consult :  Bar- 
bieri,  Memorie  intomo  all'  ahhate  Cesarotti 
(Padua,  1810)  ;  and  more  recently,  Alemanni,  Un 
filosofo  delle  lettere  (Turin,  1894). 

CESENAy  chA-zft'nA.  A  city  in  central  Italy, 
52  miles  southeast  of  Bologna  (Map:  Italy,  G  3) . 
It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Savio,  and  has 
a  lyceum,  a  gymnasium,  a  technical  school,  and 
a  seminary.  The  cathedral  contains  two  fine  mar- 
ble Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Century  altars,  and 
the  handsome  city  hall  has  a  colossal  statue  of 
Pius  VI.,  who,  like  his  successor,  Pius  VII.,  was 
bom  here.  In  the  library  (founded  in  1452  by 
Domenico  Malatesta  Novello)  are  4000  MSS., 
many  of  which  were  used  by  Aldus  Manutius  in 
preparing  his  famous  editions  of  the  classics. 
On  a  hill  near  the  town  is  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Monte,  attributed  to  Bramante,  with 
Fifteenth  Century  carved  stalls.  Cesena  markets 
hemp,  wine,  vegetables,  and  silk  and  refined  sul- 
phur. It  was  already  famous  for  its  wines  in 
Roman  times.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  became 
subject  to  the  Ghibelline  family  of  Montefeltro, 
then  to  the  Guelf  family  of  Malatesta  ( see  Dante, 
Inferno,  xxvii.  53),  and  afterwards  it  was  seized 
by  Cesare  Borgia  and  incorporated  with  the 
Papal  territory.  Population,  in  1881  (com- 
mune), 38,000;  in  1901,  42,240. 

CE8NOLA,  ch$s'n6-lA,  LuiGl  Palm  a  di  (1832- 
1904).  An  Italo- American  archa^Iogist.  He 
was  bom  near  Turin,  Italy,  was  educated  at  tlio 
Royal  Military  Academy  there,  and  served  in  tlio 
Sardinian  Army  during  the  war  against  Austria 
in  1849,  and,  as  staff  officer,  in  the  Crimean  War. 
He  came  to  New  York  in  1860.  where  he  engaged 
in  teaching,  languages.  He  volunteered  for  ser- 
vice at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  and,  as 
colonel  of  the  Fourth  New  York  Cavalry,  took 
part  in  many  engagements  until  June,  1803, 
when  he  M'as  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  was  brevetted  brigadier- 
general,  was  naturalized,  and  was  appointed 
consul  at  Cyprus.  He  then  spent  some  tinio  in 
making  a  valuable  archaeological  col  lection, 
which  in  1873  became  the  property  of  the  Met- . 
ropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  in  New  York  City. 
Five  years  later  he  was  appointed  director  of 
that  institution.  The  following  year  his  collec- 
tions were  the  subjert  of  a  long  and  bitter  con- 
troversy, their  genuineness  being  questioned  bv 
art  critics,  but  in  the  end  General  Osnola's 
work  was  generally  accepted  as  trustworthy. 
He  published  Cyprus,  Its  Ancient  Cities,  Toinhn, 
and  Temples  (1878)  ;  The  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  (1882)  ;  and  numerous  pamphlets  on  art 
subjects. 

C^SPEDES,  thfls'pA-DAs,  Pablo  de  (1538- 
1608).  A  Spanish  painter,  architect,  sculptor, 
and  man  of  letters.  He  was  bom  in  Cordova,  of 
a  noble  Castilian  family;  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Alcnlfl  de  Henares,  and  studied 
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under  Federigo  Zuccaro  in  Rome.  He  was  a 
bold  and  correct  draughtsman,  a  skillful  anat- 
omist, and  a  master  of  color  and  composition. 
His  best  picture  is  "The  Last  Supper,**  in  the 
cathedral  of  Cordova,  of  which  he  became  canon 
in  1677.  He  wrote  several  works  on  art,  includ- 
ing a  poem  on  the  art  of  painting,  and  a  learned 
work  entitled  Comparacidn  de  la  antigua  y  mo- 
dema  pintura  y  escultura  (1604). 

CESPEDES  Y  BOBGES,  thas^p&Dfts  €  b()r^- 
H&s,  Carlos  Manuel  de  (1819-74).  A  Cuban 
patriot.  He  was  bom  at  Bayamo,  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  studied  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Havana,  Barcelona,  and  Madrid.  In 
Spain  he  became  involved  with  Prim  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  overthrow  the  Government,  and  was 
compelled  to  flee.  After  traveling  for  some  time 
on  tne  Continent,  he  returned  to  Cuba  and  be^n 
the  practice  of  law,  publishing  at  the  same  time 
a  play  and  minor  poetical  pieces.  As  early  as 
1852  he  suffered  imprisonment  for  his  revolution- 
ary sentiments,  and  he  was  the  leader  of  the 
revolt  which  broke  out  in  1868.  On  October  10, 
1868,  he  proclaimed  the  independence  of  Cuba  at 
Yara,  and,  with  an  army  of  some  thousands,  took 
possession  of  Bayamo.  In  January,  1869,  he  was 
forced  to  retreat  to  Guaimaro,  where  the  republic 
was  formally  organized,  April  10,  1869,  and  he 
was  elected  President.  After  1870  his  popularity 
waned  rapidly,  and  in  1873  he  was  deposed  by 
the  Cuban  0)ngress.  He  perished  the  next  year; 
whether  slain  by  his  own  servant  or  Spanish 
soldiers  is  uncertain. 

CESS.    See  Land  Tax. 

CES^IO  BONOOEITXII  (Lat.,  surrender  of 
goods).  In  the  Roman  law  and  under  the  mod- 
em systems  derived  from  it,  a  process  of  volun- 
tary bankruptcy  whereby  the  debtor  is  per- 
mitted to  escape  the  more  painful  personal  and 
public  consequences  of  insolvency  by  making  a 
full  and  free  surrender  of  all  his  goods,  or  of 
all  his  property,  real  and  personal.  In  the  Ro- 
man law  the  consequences  thus  averted  were 
comprehended  under  the  term  infamy  {infamia), 
by  which  was  meant  the  loss  of  certain  civil 
rights — as  the  capacity  to  hold  office,  to  act  as 
guardian  or  trustee,  and  the  like.  In. the  Scotch 
law,  a  cessio  honorum  operates  to  relieve  the  debt- 
or from  tiie  liability  to.  arrest  and  imprisonment 
for  debt.  This  indulgence  is  granted  upon  peti- 
tion by  the  debtor  setting  forth  the  fact  of  his 
insolvency  and  his  willingness  to  surrender  his 
property  to  his  creditors.  If  it  appear,  on  hear- 
ing, that  the  indebtedness  is  legitimate  and  the 
application  free  from  fraud,  a  decree  of  cessio 
honorum  is  made,  and  this  operates  as  an  as- 
signment of  the  debtor's  estate  to  a  trustee  for 
the  benefit  of  the  creditors  at  large.  As  a  gen- 
eral thing,  a  cessio  honorum  does  not,  however, 
operate,  like  a  decree  in  bankmptcy,  to  absolve 
the  debtor  from  his  liabilities,  but  is  analogous 
in  its  results  to  the  proceedings  in  insolvency 
common  to  most  of  the  United  States.  See 
Bankruptcy;  In8ol%'ency. 

CESSION  (Lat.  cessio,  surrender,  from  cedere, 
to  yield).  In  international  law,  the  formal 
transfer  of  territory  by  one  State  to  another. 
It  may  be  the  result  of  a  gift,  or  of  a  sale,  or 
of  the  fortunes  of  war.  Most  cessions  have  been 
forced  from  the  ceding  States  as  conditions  of 
}»eace.  The  effect  of  a  cession  of  territory  upon 
the  civil  and  political  rights  of  the  inhabitants 


of  the  ceded  territory  is  generally  determined 
by  the  treaty  under  which  the  transfer  is  made. 
In  the  absence  of  special  stipulations  on  the 
subject,  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory 
change  their  allegiance  from  one  sovereignty  to 
another  as  soon  as  the  transfer  is  complete ;  but 
the  old  laws  continue  in  force  until  abrogated 
or  changed  by  the  new  sovereign.  The  relations 
of  the  people  to  each  other  and  their  titles  to^ 
property  are  not  affected  by  the  cession.  A 
State  which  is  forced  to  cede  a  part  of  its  ter- 
ritory is  not  bound  to  indemnify  its  citizens  wha 
may  suffer  a  loss  of  property  by  the  cession. 
See  Conquest.  Consult:  Lawrence,  Principles 
of  Jntemaiional  Law  (3d  ed.,  Boston,  1900) ; 
Kent,  Commentaries  on  American  Law  ( 12th  ed.^ 
Boston,  1873). 

CESSPOOL  (more  correctly  sess;  dialectic 
Engl,  suss,  soss,  puddle,  from  Gael,  sos,  coarse- 
mixture).  A  well  or  pit,  often  inclosed  by 
masonry  or  wood,  for  the  reception  of  sewage 
and  drainage  from  dwellings.  Cesspools  should 
be  made  water-tight  and  emptied  at  stated  in- 
tervals. Sometimes,  however,  they  are  connected 
with  a  blind  drain  through  which  the  liquid 
will  soak  into  the  soil.  A  sink-hole  or  leaching 
cesspool  has  its  bottom  or  sides  so  constructed 
that  the  contents  soak  readily  into  the  soil. 

CESTI,  chfts't*.  Marc*  Antonio  (1620-69). 
An  Italian  dramatic  composer,  born  in  Arezzo.  He 
studied  under  Carissimi,  and  became  maestro  di 
eappella  to  Ferdinand  II.  and  assistant  kappel- 
meister  to  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.  His  operas 
were  uniformly  successful,  but  only  La  Dori 
(1663)  and  II  porno  d*oro  (1666)  have  come 
down  to  us.  A  number  of  his  cantatas  have  beeu 
preserved,  but  they  are  important  chiefly  for  hav- 
ing been  the  first  cantatas  performed  on  the  stage. 
He  died  in  Venice. 

CESTIAK  BBIDOE.  An  ancient  bridge  at 
Rome  joining  the  island  of  ^sculapius  with  the 
Trastevere,  or  Janiculan  bank  of  the  Tiber.  It 
was  built  by  Lucius  Cestius,  a  prefect  of  the  city,, 
in  B.C.  46,  and  restored  by  the  Emperor  Gratia- 
nus  in  370  \<^ith  material  taken  from  the  Thea- 
tre of  Marcellus.  Two  modern  arches  were  added 
when  the  bed  of  the  river  was  widened  in  1889; 
only  the  middle  arch  is  ancient.  It  is  now  called 
the  Ponte  di  San  Bartolomeo,  from  the  neighbor- 
ing church  'of  that  name. 

CESTIUS,  Pyramid  of.  A  Roman  tomb  of 
the  Augustan  Age,  near  the  Porta. San  Paolo, 
Rome.  It  is  a  unique  imitation  of  Egyptian 
models.  The  exterior  form  is  perfectly  preserved, 
the  pyramid  rising  116  feet  from  a  base  96  feet 
square.  It  is  built  of  concrete,  faced  with  slab^ 
of  white  marble,  and  rests  on  a  base  of  traver- 
tine. In  the  centre  is  a  small  sepulchral  cham- 
ber whose  surface  of  stucco  was  decorated  with 
paintings  of  female  figures  and  ornamental 
scrolls,  quite  perfect  when  the  tomb  was  discov- 
ered and  opened  in  1663.  The  nan;ie  and  circum- 
stances of  Gaius  Cestius,  who  was  buried  here, 
are  given  in  inscriptions,  but  he  is  otherwise  un- 
known. 

CESTOa)A  (NeoLat.,  variant  of  Cestoidea^ 
from  Gk.  jccor^t,  kestos,  girdle  ■+-  cISot,  eidos^ 
form ) .  A  subclass  of  Platodes  ( flatworms )  con- 
sisting of  tapeworms  and  similar  endoparasites, 
without  cilia,  without  intestine,  but  with  nu- 
merous testes,  ovaries,  and  one  or  two  yolk* 
glands.     Cestodes  are  very  widely  distributed* 
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but  especially  abundant  in  warm  climates.  They 
occur  as  intestinal  parasites  in  species  of  all  the 
classes  of  vertebrates,  especially  mammals,  but 
the  complete  life  history  is  known  for  compara- 
tively few  species.  The  group  contains  two  or- 
ders, the  Monozoa,  unsegmented  individuals 
(rare),  and  the  PolyzoOf  segmented  tapeworms. 
For  structure,  habits,  and  effects  upon  the  sys- 
tem of  the  host,  see  Tapeworm. 

CESTBACIOirr,  s6s-trft'shl.6nt  (Neo-Lat., 
from  Neo-Lat.  cestrticion,  from  Gk.  Kivrpa^  ^  kes- 
tra,  weapon,  from    KtrreTp,    kentein,  to  prick). 


PAVEMBNT-TKITB  OF  A 
CKSTBAaONT. 


A  shark  of  the  family  CestraciontidsB,  whose 
three  or  four  living  species  are  chiefly  interest- 
ing because  they  represent  the  oldest  fossil 
sharks  known,  whose  remains  begin  to  be  found 
in  the  Devonian,  and  in  the  Carboniferous  be- 
come numerous  and  of  larger  size  than  the  exist- 
ing cestraciont.  Thence  the  race  declined  some- 
what, but  may  be  traced  to  the  present.  They 
are  known  as  pavement-toothed  sharks,  because 
the  many  teeth  in  the  back  of  the  mouth  have  a 
pavement-like  arrangement.  The  surviving  spe- 
cies are  confined  to  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  are  known  as  Port  Jackson 
sharks.  None  exceed  5  feet  in  length,  and  they 
are  distinguished  by  having  two  dorsal  fins,  in 
front  of  each  of  which  is  a  strong,  sharp  spine, 
now  smooth,  but  in  fossil  forms  variously  sculp- 
tured. The  best-known  species  is  the  nurse- 
shark  {Cestracion  philippi) .  Little  is  known  of 
their  habits,  but  they  are  believed  to  subsist 
mainly  on  mollusks,  whose  shells  are  crushed  be- 
tween the  'pavements*  of  teeth.  See  Colored 
Plate  of  Fishes  of  the  Philippines. 

CESTBXyTTTM,  (Lat,  from  Gk.  K4<rrpov,  kes- 
irofif  graving- tool,  from  Kerreip,  kenteirif  to 
prick).  A  species  of  encaustic  painting  (q.y.) 
on  horn  or  ivory,  the  lines  of  the  design  being 
burned  in  with  the  oestrum  or  burning  needle, 
and  wax  introduced  in  the  furrows  thus  made. 

CES^BUM  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Kitrrpop,  kestron, 
graving- tool,  from  KtvrtTPj  kentein^  to  prick). 
The  implement  or  spatula  employed  by  the  an- 
cients in  the  two  kinds  of  encaustic  painting: 
viz.,  wax  and  ivory  encaustic.  The  cestrum  was 
made  of  ivory,  one  end  pointed,  the  other  end 
flat    See  Encaustic  Painting. 

CESTUI  QUE  TBUST,  s^s'tw^  kc  or  s^t'wft 
(OF.,  he  whom  the  trust).  The  technical  legal 
term  for  the  one  for  whose  benefit  a  trust  exists ; 
the  person  who  has  the  beneficial  interest,  as 
distinguished  from  the  legal  estate  in  lands  or 


goods;    the   beneficiary    of    a    trust.      Compare 
Cestui  Que  Use,  and  see  Trust. 

CESTUI  QUE  USE  (OF.,  he  whom  the 
use).  In  English  law,  the  person  to  whose  use 
— i.e.  for  whose  benefit — another  holds  the  fee  of 
lands  or  tenements.  The  term  is  nearly  identical 
in  meaning  with  the  modem  term  cestui  que 
trust  (q.v.),  and  will  be  more  fully  explained  in 
connection  with  uses  and  trusts. 

CESTUI  QUE  VIE,  v6  (OF.,  he  for  whose 
life).  In  the  English  and  American  law  of  real 
property,  a  person  whose  life  is  the  measure  of 
the  duration  of  an  estate.  A  life  estate,  which 
was  the  characteristic  estate  of  the  early  feudal 
law  and  is  still  of  common  occurrence,  may  be 
granted  to  one  for  his  own  life,  or  for  the  life  of 
another,  or  even  for  the  lives  of  several  others. 
Thus,  if  a  man  by  his  last  will  devises  lands  to 
his  daughter  to  have  and  to  hold  during  the  life 
of  the  mother,  the  latter,  though  having  no 
interest  in  the  estate,  is  known  as  the  cestui  que 
vie.  So,  also,  if  a  life  tenant  of  an  estate  for  his 
own  life  conveys  the  same  to  another,  he  thereby 
steps  into  the  position  of  a  cestui  que  vie.  His  life 
continues  to  be  the  measure  of  the  estate,  not- 
withstanding it  is  now  held  and  enjoyed  by  an- 
other. When  the  cestui  que  vie  dies  the  estate 
comes  to  an  end.    See  Life  Estate. 

CES^US  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Kwrln,  kestos, 
girdle,  from  Ktrrttp,  kentein,  to  prick,  to  stitch ) . 
In  Homer  cestus  is  an  epithet  of  a  magic  band 
(it  does  not  seem  to  be  a  girdle)  which  Hera 
borrows  from  Aphrodite  when  anxious  to  lure 
Zeus  to  her  side.  The  later  writers  sometimes 
use  the  word  to  denote  a  girdle.  Cestus  (or, 
more  correctly,  ccMtus,   from  the  Lat.   ccpdere, 


CE8TU8  AS  ▲  PRO-  CESTUS  AS  A  WEAPON. 

TECnON. 

to  slay)  is  also  the  name  of  the  covering  for  the 
hands  worn  by  Roman  pugilists.  Among  the 
Greeks  until  about  B.C.  400,  pugilists  wound  long 
bands  of  soft  leather  about  the  fingers  and  hand 
to  protect  them  from  injury.  By  degrees  this 
protection  became  a  means  of  ofTense,  as  the 
leather  thongs  were  made  thicker  and  harder, 
and  finally  became  a  formidable  weapon,  as  is 
shown,  e.g.  on  the  fine  bronze  statue  of  a  seated 
pugilist  now  in  the  Museo  delle  Therme  in  • 
Rome.  In  still  later  times  the  heavy  leather 
thongs  were  further  strengthened  by  metal  bands, 
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or  even  almost  wholly  replaced  by  metal.  With 
such  a  weapon  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  hear  of 
serious  injury  and  even  death  as  a  result  of  the 
pugilistic  encounters. 

CETACEA,  s^tfl'sh^A  (Neo-Lat.  nora.  pi., 
from  Lat.  cetus,  Gk.  Kijros,  kHoSy  whale).  An 
order  of  aquatic  mammals,  comprising  the  whales,, 
dolphins,  and  porpoises.  The  members  of  this 
order,  in  becoming  more  perfectly  adapted  to  an 
aquatic  life,  have  abandoned  the  normal  form, 
and  assumed  the  outward  form  and  much  of  the 
internal  structure  of  fish.  Their  bodies  are  fish- 
like, with  smooth  skins.  Their' pectoral  or  fore 
limbs  are  reduced  to  paddles  that  perform  the 
functions  of  the  pectoral  fins  of  fish ;  their  pelvic 
or  hind  limbs  have  disappeared  entirely,  and  the 
pelvis  itself  has  become  reduced  to  a  pair  of  hori- 
zontal bones  that  are  remnants  of  the  ischia.  The 
tail  is  provided  with  a  horizontal  caudal  fiin,  and 
a  posterior  dorsal  fin  is  usually  present  on  the 
back.  There  are  also  important  modifications  in 
the  vertebral  column  and  skull.  The  order  com- 
prises three  suborders:  Archopoceti,  all  extinct 
animals,  with  long  snouts,  forward  nostrils,  and 
heterodont  teeth;  Odontoceti,  including  several 
families  and  about  60  species,  comprising  the 
toothed  whales,  with  porpoises,  dolphins,  belugas, 
killers,  etc.,  of  small  size,  and  the  hTige  sperm- 
whales;  and  Mystacoceti,  with  nostrils  far  back, 
nnd  their  jaws  bearing  whalebone  instead  of 
teeth,  as  in  the  whalebone  whale.  For  detailed 
descriptions  and  habits,  see  articles  on  the  dififer- 
ent  members  of  the  order. 

Fossil  Cetacea.  Fossil  forms  of  the  Cetacea 
are  not  common,  and  the  evolution  of  the  order 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  traced.  The  earliest 
representative  is  the  genus  Zeuglodon,  the  only 
member  of  the  suborder  Archaeoceti.  This  genus 
appears  in  the  Eocene  rocks  of  Europe,  North 
Africa,  and  North  America,  and  its  skull  pre- 
sents closer  resemblances  to  the  normal  mam- 
malian skull  than  are  to  be  found  in  that  of 
any  other  cetacean.  Its  teeth  are  of  two  kinds, 
conical  simple  incisors,  and  compressed  ser- 
rated two-rooted  molars.  In  the  Miocene  rocks 
are  found  the  earliest  Odontoceti  or  toothed 
whales,  in  which  the  skull  tends  to  become 
asymmetrical  and  the  teeth  to  multiply  and  be- 
come similar  and  conical;  and  in  the  Pliocene 
all  the  modem  types  of  this  suborder  were 
evolved,  although  their  mode  of  evolution  is  not 
known.  In  the  Miocene  there  appeared  also  the 
earliest  known  members  of  the  Mystacoceti,  or 
whalebone  whales,  which  were  of  much  smaller 
size  and  which  had  longer  necks  than  have  their 
modern  descendants.  The  evolution  of  the  Mys- 
tacoceti from  Odontoceti  is  indicated  by  the 
presence,  in  the  fetal  stages,  of  some  genera  of 
the  former  group,  of  rudimentary  calcified  teeth 
which  soon  drop  out  to  be  replaced,  in  the  adult 
stages,  by  whalebone.  The  Tertiary  deposits  of 
Patagonia  may  be  looked  to  for  the  discovery  of 
interesting  material  bearing  on  the  evolution  of 
this  aberrant  group  of  mammals.  See  Physo- 
im)n;  Porpoise;  Dolphin;  Squalodon ; -Whale ; 
Zeuglodon. 

CBTEWAYO,  kSch-wa'yd.    See  Zululand. 

GETINA,  thA-te'nft,  Gutieree  de  (?-c.1560). 
A  Spanish  lyric  poet.  Little  authentic  is  known 
of  him  beyond  the  fact  that  he  served  in  the  army 
at  Pavia,  in  Tunis,  and  in  Flanders,  and  obtained 
the  patronage  of  the  Prince  of  Ascoli.     He  waa 


a  member  of  the  Italianizing  school,  and  wrote  in 
the  smaller  verse-forms.  His  work  was  little 
known  until  all  of  it  supposed  to  be  extant  was 
collected  by  de  Castro  in  the  Biblioteca  de  autore^ 
ispanoles  (Vol.  XXXII.,  Madrid,  1854).  Some 
previously  unpublished  burlesques  appeared  in 
Gayoso's  Ensapo  de  una  biblioteca  espaitola  (Vol. 
II. ) .  Translations  of  a  number  of  specimens  may 
be  found  in  the  collection  BlUien  spanischer 
Poesie,  by  HofTmann  (3d  ed.,  Magdeburg,  1856). 

CETINJE,  che-t^nyft.  The  capital  of  Monte- 
negro and  residence  of  the  Prince  and  the  higher 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the 
principality  (Map:  Balkan  Peninsula,  B  3).  It 
is  situated  at  an  altitude  of  nearly  2000  feet,  in 
a  deep  valley  surrounded  by  mountains.  In  its 
general  appearance  it  looks  more  like  a  village 
than  a  capital  of  a  country.  Even  the  palace 
of  the  Prince  is  an  Unpretentious,  one-story 
house.  The  town  has  an  old  monastery,  a  number 
of  institutions  for  secondary  education,  including 
a  girls'  institute,  and  a  theatre.  The  population 
numbers  about  4000.  The  town  was  destroved 
by  the  Turks  in  1683,  1714,  and  1785. 

CETOT'OLITH  (from  Gk.  jc^roi,  kStos,  whale 
+  ofc,  0U8,  ear  -f  XlBot,  lithos.  stone) .  The  fossil 
ear-bone  of  a  whale.  (Detotolit^s  are  often  found 
in  the  Tertiary  deposits  of  Europe  and  North 
America,  and  in  many  parts  of  fbese  formations 
they  are  the  only  remnants  of  the  skeletons  of 
whales  that  have  been  preserved.  This  is  due  to 
their  harder  consistency,  which  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  skull  and  bones.  See 
Cetacea;  Whale. 

CETBA^IA.    See  Iceland  Moss. 

GBTTEy  set.  A  seaport  town  and  fortress  of 
the  third  class,  in  the  Department  of  H^rault, 
France,  on  a  neck  of  land  between  the  lagoon  of 
Thau  and  the  Mediterranean,  about  25  miles 
southwest  of  Montpellier  (Map:  France,  K  8). 
The  to^^Ti  is  entered  by  a  causeway  raised  above 
the  Thau  lagoon,  and  a  bridge  of  fifty-two  arches. 
The  main  featui'es  of  its  fortifications  are  tlie 
redoubt  of  Claire  and  the  forts  of  Saint  Louis 
and  Saint  Pierre.  The  space  inclosed  by  the 
piers,  and  breakwaters  forming  the  harbor  is 
about  30  acres,  and  the  depth  is  of  from  16  to 
19  feet.  A  broad,  deep  canal,  lined  with  excel- 
lent quays,  connects  the  port  with  the  lagoon  of 
Thau,  and  so  with  the  Canal  du  Midi  and  the 
Rhone,  thus  giving  to  Cette  an  extensive  inland 
trafiic;  it  has  likewise  an  active  foreign  com- 
merce and  is,  next  to  Marseilles,  the  most  im- 
portant French  port  on  the  Mediterranean.  The 
principal  trade  is  in  wine,  brandy,  salt,  dyestuffs, 
perfumery,  and  verdigris.  Cette  has  ship-build- 
ing yards,  large  cooperage  works,  manufactures 
of  chemicals  and  perfumes,  and  fisheries  of 
oysters  and  anchovies.  Population,  in  1901,  of 
town,  31,946;  of  commune,  33,246. 

CETTIGNE.    See  Otinje. 

CE^US  (Lat.,  from  Gk,  jr#rof,  k^toa,  whale). 
One  of  the  constellations.  Among  its  stars  is  a 
very  remarkable  variable  called  6  Ceti.  It  has 
been  named  Mira  (the  wonderful),  on  account 
of  its  extraordinary  changes  of  luminosity. 
Since  1596,  when  its  variability  was  first  dis- 
covered by  Fabricius,  it  has  blazed  up  sufficiently 
to  be  visible  to  the  unaided  eye  once  in  about 
eleven  months.  It  usually  remains  visible  a 
number  of  days,  and  then  sinks  again  into  the 
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comparative  unimportance  of  a  telescopic  star 
of  the  ninth  magnitude. 

CETJIiEK,  kd^lcn,  CoBircus  J.  van  (1594- 
1664).  A  Dutch  painter,  bom  in  London.  His 
earlier  work  shows  the  influence  of  Van  Dyke, 
but  after  returning  to  Holland  his  style  became 
more  individual,  and  his  portraits,  though  a 
tritte  monotonous,  are  well  drawn.  His 'finest 
picture  is  at  The  Hague:  "The  Magistrates  of 
the  Town  Seated  Around  a  Table."  There  are 
portraits  by  him  in  Paris,  Berlin,  Dresden,  and 
London,  and  many  in  Holland. 

CEUTA^  thft'SS-tA.  The  chief  Spanish  penal 
settlement  or  presidio,  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa,  situated  on  a  small  promontory  in 
Morocco,  about  17  miles  south  of  Gibraltar 
(Map:  Africa,  D  1).  It  is  well  fortified  by  a 
citadel  and  several  batteries  and  is  comparative- 
ly well  built.  It  has  a  cathedral,  and  is 
the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  administratively  be- 
longs to  the  Province  of  CVtdiz.  Its  harbor  is 
small  and  unprotected.  The  population  (1900), 
13,843,  is  composed  of  Spaniards,  Moors,  Ne- 
groes, and  Jews,  and  includes  a  considerable 
number  of  convicts.  Ceuta  is  of  Roman  origin. 
It  passed  in  r415  from  the  Moors  to  the  Portu- 
guese, and  in  1580  was  annexed  with  all  the 
Portuguese  territories  to  Spain,  in  whose  pos- 
session it  has  since  remained. 

CEVA,  ch&'vA,  ToMMASO  (1648-1736^.  An 
Italian  mathematician  and  poet,  born  in  Milan. 
His  De  Natura  Qravium  (1669)  was  the  first  ex- 
position of  Newton's  law  of  gravitation  published 
in  Italy.  He  invented  an  instrument  for  the  tri- 
sertion  of  angles,  and  published  valuable  investi- 
^tions  in  his  Opuscula  Mathematica  (1699). 
His  poem  Puer  Jesus  (1699;  edited  by  Broxner, 
1842),  in  epic  manner,  is  of  worth. 

CEVADILOiA.     See  Sabadilla. 

CEVAXLOS,  thAviin^s,  Pkdbo  (1761-1838). 
A  Spanish  politician  and  diplomat,  bom  in  San- 
tander  (in  the  province  of  that  name).  He  was 
educated  in  Valladolid,  and  appointed  secretary 
to  the  embassy  in  Lisbon.  In  the  confusion  inci- 
dent to  Napoleon's  interference  in  Spanish  affairs, 
he  took  sides  with  the  Crown  Prince  Ferdinand 
(afterwards  Ferdinand  VII. )»  whom  he  advised 
to  arrange  the  interview  with  Napoleon  at  Ba- 
yonne.  He  was  afterwards  a  member  of  the 
Junta  of  the  Spanish  insurgents,  and  acted  as 
agent  of  that  interest  in  London.  In  1808  be 
published  his  Exposition  des  faits  et  des  trameSf 
qui  ont  pr&pari  Voccupation  de  la  couronne 
d^Espagne,  descriptive  of  Napoleonic  methods. 
He  continued  prominent  during  the  struggle  for 
independence,  and  was  for  a  time  a  Cabinet  min- 
i»t*r  under  Ferdinand  VII.  He  also  held  posts 
as  Ambassador  at  Naples  and  Vienna. 

GAVENNES,  s&'v$n^  (ancient  Cebenna).  The 
chief  mountain  range  in  the  south  of  France 
(Map:  France,  K  7).  Divided  into  two  groups, 
the  Northern  and  Southern  C^vennes,  they  form 
the  watershed  between  the  river  system  of  the 
Khone  on  one  side  and  those  of  the  Garonne  and 
Loire  on  the  other.  Their  general  direction  is 
from  northeast  to  southwest,  commencing  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Lyonnais  Mountains, 
and  extending  under  different  local  names  as  far 
as  the  Canal  du  Midi,  where  they  approach  the 
northern  offsets  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  central 
mass  of  the  C^vennes  lies  in  the  departments 
Lozfrre  and  Ard^he,  Mont  M4zenc    (the  culmi- 


nating point  of  the  chain)  having  an  elevation  of 
6754  feet.  The  average  hei^^ht  is  from  3000  to 
4000  feet.  The  masses  consist  chiefly  of  amphi- 
bolic rocks,  graywacke,  and  limestone,  covered 
with  Tertiary  formations,  which  in  many  places 
are  interrupted  by  volcanic  rocks.  The  C^vennes 
have  been  celebrated  as  the  arena  of  religious 
warfare.  They  were  the  scene  of  the  persecutions 
of  the  Albigenses  (q.v.)  and  the  Waldenses 
(q.v.)  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  the  Cami- 
sards  (q.v.)  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Con- 
sult: R.  L.  Stevenson,  Travels  unth  a  Donkey  in 
the  C^ennes  (9th  ed.,  London,  1895)  ;  Ribard, 
L'hisioire  c&v6nale  d*apr^s  des  documents  (Cazil- 
lac,  1898). 

C]6VEK0LE  (s&'ve-noK)  BACE.  A  term  ap- 
plied by  Deniker  to  the  Celtic  or  Alpine  short- 
neaded  type  of  Europeans,  also  called  Occidental. 
I'he  name  is  derived  from  the  C^vennes,  in 
France,  the  locality  of  its  most  characteristic 
t3rpe.  Consult  Deniker,  Races  of  Man  (London, 
1900). 

CEYLON,  sft-l6n'  or  sl-l6n'  (Hind.  SiUln,  Pali 
Sihalana,  from  Skt.  Simhala,  Ceylon,  from 
simha,  lion ;  Lat.  Taprohane,  from  Gk.  Tairpofidwrf, 
from  Skt.  tamraparna,  copper-leaf,  on  account  of 
the  shape  of  the  island,  from  tamra,  copper  -+- 
parrMf  leaf;  the  Skt.  name  of  the  island  is 
Lankd).  An  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  a 
Crown  colony  of  Great  Britain,  situated  southeast 
of  the  Indian  peninsula,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  Palk  Strait  and.  the  Gulf  of  Manar 
(Map:  India,  D  7).  Its  location  is  between  lati- 
tudes 6**  55'  and  9°  51'  N.,  and  between  longitudes 
79*"  4V  and  81  "*  54'  E.  It  is  almost  pear-shaped, 
having  a  length  of  about  266  miles,  and  a  width 
varying  from  32  to  140  miles,  with  a  total  area 
of  over  25,300  square  miles. 

PhtsicaLt  Features.  In  its  northern  part, 
Ceylon  is  a  level  country,  interspersed  here  and 
there  with  low  hill  chains.  The  southern  part, 
<m  the  contrary,  is  mountainous  in  its  character. 
The  mountain  masses  of  the  island  cover  an  area 
of  over  4000  square  miles  and  run  in  various 
directions  with  a  gradual  decline  toward  the 
north.  The  highest  peaks  are  Pedrotallagalla 
(8280  feet),  and  Adam's  Peak  (7420  feet),  a  fa- 
mous place  of  pilgrimage  among  Oriental  nations 
and  especially  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Bud- 
dhists. Geologically  the  northern  part  of  Ceylon 
shows  a  predominance  of  coral  limestone,  while 
the  prevailing  composition  of  the  mountains  is 
gneiss  occasionally  intersected  with  veins  of 
quartz  and  sometimes  overlaid  with  clay  or 
limestone.  Ceylon  has  numerous  rivers,  mostly 
dependent  on  the  rains  for  their  water.  The 
])rincipal  of  them  is  the  Mahavela-ganga,  rising 
in  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Adam's  Peak 
and  falling  into  the  ocean  near  Trincoraali  Bay. 
It  is  quite  deep  and  even  navigable  for  a  short 
distance  during  the  rainy  season,  but  is  easily 
forded  in  the  dry  season.  There  are  ancient  re- 
mains of  dams  and  canals  which  formerly  con- 
nected extensive  lagoons  along  the  east  coast. 

The  climate  of  Ceylon,  although  superior  to 
that  of  most  tropical  countries,  is  still  suffi- 
ciently unhealthful,  especially  in  the  low  regions, 
to  prevent  European  immigration  on  a  large 
scale.  In  some  parts  of  the  island  there  is  prac- 
tically only  one  season,  a  humid  and  oppressive 
heat  interrupted  now  and  then  by  copious  show- 
ers. The  average  annual  temperature  ranges 
from  about  70**  to  90**,  in  accordance  with  the 
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altitude  of  the  locality.  In  the  mountains  the 
temperature  is  pleasantly  cool  and  not  infrequently 
cold  in  the  night.  In  the  valley  of  Nurwara- 
Eliya,  situated  at  an  altitude  of  nearly  6000  feet 
and  used  for  a  sanatoriiun,  the  temperature 
seldom  rises  above  70°  and  has  an  annual  aver- 
age of  about  62°.  The  rainfall  shows  as  much 
diversity  as  the  temperature,  ranging  from  30 
to  80,  and  sometimes  120  inches  per'  year. 

The  flora  of  Ceylon  is  remarkable  for  its 
beauty  as  well  as  for  its  variety,  and  constitutes 
one  of  the  principal  attractions  of  the  island. 
It  is  especially  rich  in  palms,  of  which  the  most 
prominent  specimens  are  the  cocoanut,  areca, 
and  feathery  palms.  The  elevated  portions  of  the 
island  were  formerly  covered  with  thick  forests 
of  valuable  trees,  some  of  which  cannot  be  found 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  Most  of  these  forests 
are  being  destroyed  to  make  way  for  the  exten- 
sive tea  plantations,  which  now  constitute  the 
most  prominent  feature  of  the  island.  Ceylon 
is  also  especially  rich  in  ferns  and  flowers,  of 
which  there  are  endless  varieties. 

The  animal  kingdom  of  Ceylon  is  also  remark- 
able for  its  variety.  Chief  among  the  quadru- 
peds is  the  elephant,  which,  although  tuskless, 
is  of  much  value  as  a  beast  of  burden,  and  is 
largely  exported  from  the  island.  The  bear, 
leopard,  buflfalo,  several  species  of  the  monkey, 
and  the  Indian  humped  ox  are  also  abundant. 
The  island  contains  over  3000  species  of  birds 
and  many  varieties  of  reptiles,  among  which  the 
most  prominent  is  the  crocodile. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  industry  of  Ceylon 
as  well  as  the  main  source  of  its  prosperity.  Of 
a  total  of  over  16,000,000  acres  covered  by  the 
island,  an  area  of  about  3,000,000  acres,  or  about 
19  per  cent,  is  under  cultivation  and  pasture. 
Of  these,  about  750,000  acres  are  under  rice  and 
grain,  19,0()0  acres  under  coflfee,  over  400,000 
acres  under  ten,  about  860,000  acres  under 
cocoanuts,  and  33,000  acres  under  cacao.  The 
cultivation  of  grain  and  cocoanuts  receives  but 
scant  attention  from  foreign  settlers,  who  are 
the  principal  owners  of  the  large  tea  plantations 
to  which  the  island  owes  its  importance.  The 
cultivation  of  tea  in  Ceylon  is  of  comparatively 
recent  origin,  the  first  plantations  having  been 
established  by  Europeans  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  after  the  failure  of  the 
coffee  plantations.  The  tea  plantations,  of  which 
there  are  about  1000  at  present,  are  situated 
mostly  in  the  mountain  regions  of  the  central 
province,  some  of  them  lying  as  high  as  7000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Owing  to  the  reluctance  of  the 
Singhalese  to  work  on  the  tea  plantations  (a 
reluctance  due  partly  to  their  satisfaction  with 
their  present  condition  and  partly  to  their 
mistrust  of  foreigners),  the  tea-planters  depend 
for  their 'labor  on  imported  coolies,  who  come 
over  to  the  island  with  their  families,  and 
after  a  stay  of  several  years  generally  return 
to  India.  Of  a  total  of  about  400,000  people 
engaged  on  the  tea  plantations,  only  a  small 
fraction  con«iists  of  Singhalese,  but  their  pro- 
portion ia  gradually  increasing.  The  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  tea  industry  is  best  sho\^'n  by 
the  increase  in  the  exports  of  the  commodity. 
In  1873  there  were  exported  from  the  island  23 
pounds,  which  increased  to  100.000  pounds  in 
1879  and  2,392,975  pounds  in  1884.  In  1895 
it  reached  98,581,060  pounds,  while  in  1899  it 
amounted  to  nearly  130,000,000  pounds.    This  as- 


tonishing advance  may  be  partly  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  tea  plantations 
occupy  the  sites  of  the  former  coffee  plantations, 
and  thus  had  the  advantage  of  a  prepared  soil. 
The  coffee  industry,  introduced  first  by  the  Dutch 
and  afterwards  taken  up  by  the  British  settlers, 
enjoyed  an  artificial  prosperity  until  after  the 
middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  when  it  was 
almost  completely  destroyed  by  disease  of  the 
plants,  and  has  been  gradually  declining  since 
then.  Cinnamon,  tobacco,  and  cinchona  are  also 
cultivated  to  some  extent.  The  areca-palm  yields 
the  areca-nut.  Of  minerals,  Ceylon  has  some 
iron,  and  extensive  deposits  of  graphite,  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  staples  of  the  island. 
Gem-quarries  are  also  worked  extensively,  and 
the  pearl-fisheries  are  a  State  monopoly. 

Under  British  occupation,  the  commerce  of 
Ceylon  has  made  considerable  progress.  The 
value  of  the  total  commerce  for  1899  was  about 
Rs.  224,000,000,  divided  equally  between  imports 
and  exports,  while  in  1892  it  amounted  only  to 
about  Rs.  133,000,000,  the  imports  exceeding 
the  exports  by  about  Rs.  9,000,000.  The  trade  is 
chiefly  with  Great  Britain  and  India.  The  ex- 
ports and  the  imports  of  the  former  to  and  from 
Ceylon,  for  1899,  amounted  to  Rs.  31,500,000 
and  Rs.  61,000,000  respectively,  while  India  ex- 
ported to  Ceylon  about  Rs.  67,000,000  worth, 
and  imported  only  about  Rs.  5,300,000.  The 
chief  exports  are  tea,  cocoanut  products,  spices, 
and  graphite.  The  imports  consist  chiefly  of 
cotton  goods,  rice  and  grains,  coal,  and  beverages. 
The  total  direct  commerce  of  the  United  States 
with  Ceylon  for  1899  amoimted  to  a  little  over 
$4,000,000,  of  which  over  $4,500,000  represented 
imports  into  the  United  States.  The  three  prin- 
cipal ports  of  the  island  are  Colombo,  the  capi- 
tal, Galle,  and  Trincomali.  The  first  named, 
while  less  favored  by  nature  than  the  oUier  two, 
is  the  chief  port,  and  its  harbor,  improved  by  the 
construction  of  the  gigantic  breakwater,  now 
admits  the  largest  vessels.  The  total  tonnage 
entered  and  cleared  at  Ceylon  ports  in  1899  was 
7,439,205.  The  railway  lines  of  the  island  have 
a  total  length  of  297  miles  and  are  almost  en- 
tirely owned  and  operated  by  the  Government. 

Administration.  Ceylon  has  been  adminis- 
tered since  1831  by  a  Governor  assisted  by  an 
executive  council  of  five  members  (all  Govern- 
ment appointees)  and  a  legislative  council  of 
seventeen  members,  including  the  members  of 
the  executive  council  and  four  other  Government 
officers,  while  the  rest  represent  the  native  and 
the  foreign  elements  of  tlie  island.  For  admin- 
istrative purposes  Ceylon  is  divided  into  nine 
provinces,  each  administered  by  a  Government 
agent.  The  code  of  the  colony  is  a  modification 
ot'  the  Roman-Dutch  law,  while  the  criminal  law 
is  based  on  the  Indian  Penal  Code.  Justice  is 
administered  by  a  supreme  court,  police,  and  dis- 
trict courts,  and  courts  of  request.  Minor  cases 
are  dealt  with  by  the  village  councils.  The  bud- 
get of  the  island  has  increased  from  about 
Rs.  21,000,000  to  Rs.  26,000,000.  The  chief 
sources  of  revenue  are  customs,  licenses,  monopo- 
lies, and  railways.  The  chief  items  of  expendi- 
ture are  administration,  public  works,  service  oC 
the  debt,  military  forces,  and  fortifications  and 
pensions.  The  foreign  public  debt  amounted  at 
the  end  of  1899  to  £3.445.840,  and  the  local  silver 
debt  to  Rs.  3.253.191.  Public  instruction  is  in 
charge  of  a  special  department  presided  over  by 
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41  director  assisted  by  a  staff  of  inspectors.  The 
total  number  of  schools  in  1899  was  3640,  with  a 
total  attendance  of  over  193,000,  or  a  little  less 
than  G  per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  Of  the 
total  number  of  schools,  489  were  maintained 
by  the  Government,  1263  received  grants  in  aid, 
and  1887  were  unaided.  Among  the  educational 
establishments  of  the  island  there  are  two  col- 
leges, one  agricultural  school,  and  one  school  of 
forestry,  and  a  number  of  industrial  schools. 

Inhabitants.  According  to  the  census  of 
1901,  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  of  Ceylon, 
including  all  races,  was  3,576,990.  The  two 
principal  races  are  the  Singhalese  and  the  Tamil. 
The  Singhalese  form  about  two-thirds  of  the 
native  population  and  they  live  in  the  southern 
and  south  central  portion  of  the  island.  They 
4ire  the  descendants  of  colonists  from  the  valley 
of  the  Ganges  who  first  settled  on  the  island 
during  the  Sixth  CAitury  b.c.  In  their  customs, 
•costume,  and  general  appearance,  they  have  re- 
mained unchanged  since  the  days  of  Ptolemy. 
The  dress  of  the  men,  who  have  delicate  features 
and  slender  limbs,  is  singularly  effeminate,  and 
•consists  of  a  comboy,  fastened  at  the  waist  and 
hini^ng  straight  to  the  ankles  in  a  manner  very 
much  resembling  a  white  cotton  petticoat,  while 
«  jacket  of  white  linen  or  duck  covers  the  upper 
part  of  the  body.  Their  long  hair,  turned  back 
from  the  forehead,  is  confined  with  combs,  and 
earrings  are  worn  by  way  of  ornament.  The 
women,  in  addition  to  the  comboy,  cover  the 
upper  part  of  the  figure  with  a  white  muslin 
jacket,  and  adorn  themselves  with  necklaces, 
bangles,  rings,  and  jeweliy.  The  Singhalese  are 
Aryans  by  language,  but  in  blood  they  are  some- 
what mixed,  though  fundamentally  of  the  white 
race.  The  Kandyans,  or  Highlanders,  are  a 
sturdy  race,  and  maintained  their  independence 
ior  centuries  after  the  conquest  of  the  low  country 
l^  European  settlers.  They  keep  up  more  of 
their  ancient  customs  than  the  coast  Singhalese. 
Polyandry,  which  was  formerly  universal,  still 
lingers  among  them,  and  is  an  ancient  usage  to 
which  they  strongly  adhere.  The  ^falabars,  or 
Tamils,  are  of  Dravidian  stock  and  are  sprung 
from  those  early  invaders  of  Ceylon  who  from 
time  to  time  swept  across  from  southern  Hindu- 
«tan.  and  contended  with  the  Singhalese  kings 
for  the  sovereignty  of  the  island.  The  Moormen, 
«>  called  by  the  Portuguese,  are  the  most  ener- 
getic and  intelligent  of  the  native  communities, 
and  are  met  with  in  every  province  as  enter- 
prising traders.  They  are  a  very  distinct  race 
from  the  Singhalese,  but  have  no  tradition  of 
their  origin.  Europeans  generally  believe  them 
to  be  of  Arab  descent,  but  Tennent  is  of  the  opin- 
ion t|iat  "tiiey  may  be  a  remnant  of  the  Persians, 
by  whom  the  island  was  frequented  in  the  Fourth 
and  Fifth  centuries."  The  Tamils  are  largely 
devotees  of  Hinduism,  while  the  Singhalese  are 
Buddhists;  Ceylonese  Buddhism,  indeed,  is  the 
most  vigorous  branch  of  that  faith. 

The  ^burghers*  are  a  people  of  European  de- 
scent, who  have  become  naturalized.  Those  of 
Portuguese  extraction  hold  the  lowest  place,  and 
are  mostly  tradesmen  and  artisans;  but  the 
Dutch  burghers  frequently  fill  responsible  posts, 
«nd  are  employed  in  the  Government  offices. 

The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country  are 
represented  by  the  Veddas,  a  people  occupying 
one  of  the  lowest  stages  in  human  culture  at  the 
present  time*    They  number  about  3000,  and  oc- 


cupy a  district  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island, 
where  they  have  preserved  their  ancient  customs 
and  manner  of  living  for  more  than  2000  years. 
They  appear  to  have  little  religion,  although 
they  recognize  gods,  as  Wilhelm  Geiger's  investi- 
gations have  shown.  The  tribe  is  divided  into 
the  Coast  Veddas,  Rock  Veddas,  and  Village  Ved- 
das. The  Coast  Veddas  are  a  little  more  civilized 
than  the  others.  The  Kock  Veddas  hide  them- 
selves in  the  jungle,  live  by  the  chase,  and  sleep 
in  trees  or  caves.  They  use  fire  to  cook  their 
meat,  and  their  greatest  gastronomic  treats  are 
the  iguana  lizard  and  roasted  monkey.  The  vil- 
lage Veddas  locate  themselves  in  the  vicinity  of 
European  settlements  on  the  eastern  coast,  living 
in  rude  huts  of  mud  and  bark,  and  are  hardly 
more  civilized  than  their  brethren  of  the  jungles. 
The  exertions  of  the  Government  to  reclaim  this 
shy  and  harmless  but  degraded  people  have  in 
some  degree  succeeded. 

Language  and  Litebatube.  The  Ceylonese, 
Singhalese,  or  Sinhalese  is  a  modem  Indian  dia- 
lect spoken  in  the  south  of  Ceylon,  while  a 
Dravidian  dialect,  the  Tamil,  is  the  language  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  island.  The  Singhalese 
is  allied  most  closely  to  the  M&h&rfishtri  Prak- 
rit, and  the  Pali,  the  most  important  Middle 
Indian  dialects,  and  it  seems  to  nave  come  from 
the  northwest  of  India.  The  Singhalese  differs 
more  from  the  Prakrit  and  Pali  than  is  the  case 
with  most  of  the  modern  Indian  dialects.  The 
change  of  vowels  on  account  of  a  following  u, 
or  %  ('umlaut'),  the  entire  loss  of  the  aspirates, 
and  the  change  of  o  to  «,  and  of  /  to  d,  while  «, 
whether  original  or  developed,  may  become  h 
or  remain  tmchanged,  are  noteworthy  character- 
istics of  this  dialect.  In  its  nominal  system 
Singhalese  has  become  analytic,  like  the  other 
modem  Indian  dialects,  but  in  its  verbal  system 
it  represents  a  comparatively  old  stage  of  lin- 
guistic development.  There  was  formerljr  much 
discussion  whether  Singhalese  was  an  Indian  or  a 
Dravidian  language.  It  is  now,  however,  gener- 
ally regarded  as  a  true  Aryan  dialect,  despite 
the  many  loan-words  which  have  been  incorpo- 
rated into  its  vocabulary.  The  older  form  of 
Singhalese  is  called  Elu,  which  is  still  employed 
for  poetical  composition.  Dialects  of  the  Sin- 
ghalese are  Maldive,  and  the  patois  of  the  Ved- 
das, as  well  as  the  jargon  of  the  Rodiyas,  which 
seems  to  be  a  slang  of  the  standard  language. 
Singhalese  is  written  in  a  special,  graceful  char- 
acter, apparently  derived,  like  the  epigraph ical 
letters,  from  the  Brahmt  alphabet  of  the  Asoka 
inscriptions. 

Singhalese  literature  is  rather  scanty.  The 
oldest  monument  of  it  is  a  glossary  to  the  com- 
mentary on  the  Dhammapada  in  the  Tenth  Cen- 
tury. The  prose  literature  is  chieflv  religious, 
but  there  are  also  grammatical  works,  such  as 
the  Sidat'SangarAva,  and,  what  is  especially  note- 
worthy in  Indian  literature,  histories,  such  as 
the  Dipavansa.  The  golden  period  of  Singhalese 
poetry  was  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  when  the 
hdlalihini'Sande^aya  was  written.  Many  of  the 
poems  deal  with  the  Buddhist  birth-stories,  or 
Jatakas,  as  the  kusajHtaka  of  Alagiyavanna 
Mohottala  or  Mukaveti,  a  poet  of  the  Singhalese 
Kenaissance  at  the  beginning  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century.  There  are  many  inscriptions  in  Singha- 
lese, dating  from  the  last  centuries  B.C.  to  the 
Nineteenth  Century  a.d.  After  the  Fifth  Cen- 
tury, however,  they  are  comparatively  infrequent. 
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Religion.  The  prevailing  religion  of  Cevlon 
within  historic  times  has  been  Buddhism;  it  is 
still  the  faith  of  almost  the  entire  southern  and 
central  portions,  or  two-thirds  of  the  island. 
Hinduism,  or  the  sects  of  Brahmanism,  is  con- 
fined chiefly  to  the  north.  Christianity  and 
^Mohammedanism  have  a  considerable  representa- 
tion throughout  the  land.  The  census  of  1891 
gives  the  following  statistics:  Buddhism,  1,877,- 
043;  Hinduism,  615,922;  Christianity,  302,127; 
Mohammedanism,  211,955.  Singhalese  Buddhism 
is  the  principal  rejpresentative  of  Southern  Bud- 
dhism, which  includes  also  Siam  and  Burma, 
in  contrast  to  the  Northern  Buddhism  of  China, 
Japan,  and  Tibet.  All  have  their  origin,  of 
course,  in  India.  (See  Buddhism  and  India.) 
The  history  of  the  faith  as  a  national  religion  in 
Ceylon  is  reserved  in  the  Pali  chronicles  of 
Ceylon,  the  Mahdvansa  and  the  Dipavanaa. 
Tradition  claims  that  Buddha  himself  visited  the 
island  (Lankft)  on  three  different  occasions.  His 
sacred  footprint,  the  sripadUf  on  Adam's  Peak 
( q.v. ) ,  is  still  a  place  of  hallowed  pilgrimage  for 
the  faithful.  The  real  introduction  of  Bud- 
dhism into  Ceylon,  however,  dates  from  the 
Third  Century  B.C.,  when  Hahinda  came  from 
India  and  established  the  faith  under  the  patron- 
age of  King  Tissa  of  Ceylon,  a  contemporary  of 
the  great  Asoka  (q.v.).  Mahinda's  own  sister, 
the  Princess  Sanghamitta,  brought  from  Buddha 
Gay  a  a  branch  of  the  sacred  Bo-tree,  or  Ficua 
religiosa,  from  which  the  famous  tree  at  Anurft- 
dhapura  is  directly  descended.  (See  Bo-Tbee.) 
The  faith  thus  established  entered  upon  its 
history  in  the  island.  In  the  Fourth  Century 
A.D.  the  great  Buddhist  scholar  and  commentator, 
Buddhaghosa,  came  from  India  to  Ceylon,  and 
by  his  admirable  treatise  on  the  Buddhist  doc- 
trines, the  Vissuddhi-magga,  or  Way  of  Purity, 
Bet  up  a  standard  of  interpretation  of  the  sacred 
texts  which  has  been  authoritative  since  his  time. 
Under  Parkfikrama  Bfihu  I.,  the  greatest  Bud- 
dhist of  Ceylon,  c.  1200  a.d.,  was  the  time  of 
the  highest  prosperity  of  the  faith ;  but  a  depres- 
sion>  more  or  less  great,  followed  later,  and 
Brahmanism,  which  had  contributed  more  than 
one  admixture  from  the  earliest  Tamil  invasions 
and  the  rule  of  the  Malabar  kings,  proved  a 
formidable  rival.  In  spite,  however,  of  all  oppos- 
ing claims,  including  Mohammedanism  and 
Christianity,  the  title  of  Buddhism  is  still  para- 
mount, and  it  has  been  kept  practically  free  from 
sects.  Three  divisions  or  societies,  however,  are 
recognizable.  The  largest  of  these  in  point  oi 
numbers,  some  50  per  cent.,  and  the  earliest  to 
develop,  is  a  division  due  to  the  influence  of 
Siamese  monks  who  were  imported  into  the 
Kandyan  territory,  about  a.d.  1750,  to  restore 
decadent  Buddhism.  The  second,  or  Amarapura 
society,  was  founded  about  a.d.  1800,  when  Bud- 
dhist missionaries  from  Burma  were  intro- 
duced. The  third,  or  Ramany  branch,  repre- 
sents a  somewhat  reactionary  movement  or  ten- 
dency to  stricter  conformity  to  the  faith  of  the 
ancient  books.  Only  the  Siamese  society  culti- 
vates caste:  the  other  two  reject  it  as  foreign 
to  Buddhism,  although  of  ancient  oriprin.  There 
«re  some  other  slight  points  of  distinction  be- 
tween the  three.  In  this  connection  it  may 
be  worth  noting  that  Christianity  has  taken  hold 
largely  among  the  fishermen  class,  who  are  re- 
garded as  among  the  lowest  orders  of  the  com- 
munity.    Hinduism,    or    Brahmanism,    for   the 


most  part  is  the  faith  of  the  Tamil  or  Malabar 
population  of  Ceylon;  the  Moormen  are  Moham- 
medans. The  first  Protestant  missionaries  that 
went  to  Ceylon  after  the  Portuguese  and  the 
Dutch  supremacies  had  given  place  to  the  Brit- 
ish, were  sent  by  the  Baptists  in  1813;  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists  followed  in  1814;  the 
American  missionaries  entered  the  field  in  1816; 
and  the  Church  of  England  came  in  1818.  The 
progress  of  Christianity  among  the  people  has 
been  very  considerable;  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished; female  seminaries  endowed;  and  col- 
legiate institutions  founded,  especially  under  the 
guidance  of  missionaries. 

Antiquities.  The  buried  cities  and  ruins  of 
massive  moniunents  in  Ceylon  make  its  anti- 
quities a  subject  of  importance  to  the  student 
of  art,  archseology,  and  history.  These  vestiges 
of  early  civilization  are  directly  connected  with 
Buddhism  as  the  national^ faith  of  the  island. 
In  all  Buddhist  coimtries  the  sacred  buildings 
present,  with  certain  modifications,  the  same  gen- 
eral character  (see  articles  Buddhism;  Bubma, 
etc.),  and  in  Ceylon  we  find  the  usual  three 
classes  represented  by  temples  {pansaUui) ,  mon- 
asteries {HMraa),  and  relic  shrines  {dAgabas). 
The  latter,  from  dd,  dhSfu,  relic,  and  gaha^ 
garhha,  receptacle,  denotes  a  casket,  and  then  a 
large  structure  erected  to  contain  some  sacred  relic 
of  Buddha.  The  form  of  these  is  b^ll-shaped,  on  a 
square  base.  They  answer  in  general  to  the 
pagodas  of  Burma  and  the  topes  of  Afghanistan. 
The  most  famous  of  the  dftgabas  in  Ceylon  is  the 
Dalad&  M&ligava,  the  Temple  of  the  Tooth,  at 
Kandy,  containing  a  tooth  of  Gautama  Buddha 
brought  from  India  to  Ceylon  about  a.d.  300. 
The  original  relic  was  destroyed  by  the  Portu- 
guese, but  its  substitute,  a  piece  of  discolored 
ivory  resembling  a  crocodile's  tooth,  is  jealously 
guarded  in  a  sacred  shrine  and  shown  only  to 
royal  personages  or  on  the  rarest  occasions.  The 
labor  which  must  have  been  bestowed  upon  some 
of  these  shrines  and  edifices  in  the  early  ages  of 
the  Singhalese  monarchy  is  astonishing.  Some 
of  the  ruined  structures  in  the  half-buned  cities 
of  tlie  north  of  the  island  almost  pval  the  pyra- 
mids of  Egypt  or  other  monuments  of  antiquity 
in  their  desolate  grandeur.  The  architectural 
remains  of  2000  years  ago,  as  seen  at  Anurftd- 
hapura,  Polonnaruwa,  DambuUa,  Kalavewa,  Ma- 
hintale,  and  Sigiri  are  of  the  greatest  interest 
alike  to  the  traveler  and  to  the  antiquarian.  The 
rock-hewn  temple  of  Gal-vihftira  at  Polonnaruwa, 
the  capital  of  ancient  Ceylon,  is  much  the  same 
to-day  as  it  was  when  described  in  the  Mahd- 
vansa.  The  massive  pile  of  the  Rankot  Dfigaba 
and  the  JetavanflrSma  Temple,  in  the  same  re- 
gion, with  the  colossal  statues  of  Buddha  here  and 
elsewhere,  well  repay  a  visit  after  Anur&dha- 
pura,  with  its  famous  Bo-tree  alluded  to  above. 
Among  the  antiquities  of  Ceylon  the  ruined  tank» 
must  also  be  mentioned,  as  they  are  wonderful 
monuments;  30  enormous  reservoirs  and  about 
700  smaller  tanks  still  exist,  though  for  the 
most  part  in  ruins.  Something  has  been  done 
toward  restoring  these  magnificent  works  of  ir- 
rigation. 

History.  There  are  abundant  allusions  iA> 
Ceylon  in  ancient  writers,  and  the  island  appears 
in  early  Sanskrit  works  under  the  name  of 
Lankft;  but  no  direct  knowledge  concerning  its 
history  was  accessible  in  Europe  until  about  the 
year   1826.     The  opening  up  of  the  records  of 
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Ceylon's  early  history  was  due  to  the  labors  of 
George  Turnour  (1794-1843),  who  devoted  him- 
self to  a  study  of  the  Pali  chronicles,  and  com- 
posed an  Epitome  of  the  History  of  Ceylon  from 
the  year  B.c.  543  to  a.d.  1798.  His  records  give 
the  reigns  of  165  kings  who  reigned  during  this 
period  of  2341  years.  He  based  his  work  cniefiy 
on  the  most  famous  of  the  Singhalese  books,  the 
MfahAimnsa,  a  metrical  chronicle,  in  the  Pali 
language,  which  gives  an  account  of  the  island 
during  the  above  twentjr-three  centuries.  The 
story  begins  with  Uie  mvasion  of  Vijaya,  or 
Wijayo  (b.c.  543),  son  of  a  petty  Indian  sove- 
reign in  the  country  watered  by  the  Ganges. 
He  subdued  the  Yakkhas,  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants; married  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  na- 
tive chiefs,  whom  he  subsequently  repudiated  for 
an  Indian  princess;  and  founded  a  dynasty  that 
held  undivided  sovereignty  in  Ceylon  for  nearly 
eight  centuries.  He  bestowed  on  his  kingdom 
his  patrimonial  name  of  Sihala.  or  Sinhala — 
whence  Sinhalese  (Singhalese),  Ceylon — and 
promoted  the  settlement"  of  colonists  from  the 
mainland.  In  the  reign  of  the  great  King  Tissa, 
called  Devanflmpiyatissa,  or  Devenipiatissa  (B.C. 
307),  Buddhism  was  established  as  the  national 
religion,  and  his  reign  was  further  remarkable 
by  the  planting  of  the  sacred  Bo-tree  (b.c.  288) ; 
and  now  commenced  the  erection  of  those  stupen- 
dous buildings  already  noticed.  The  next  impor- 
tant epoch  in  Singhalese  history  is  the  usurpation 
of  the  Malabars  (b.c.  237),  foreign  mercenaries 
from  the  Coromandel  coast,  to  whom  the  native 
sovereigns  had  intrusted  the  defense  of  the 
island.  Several  Malabar  invasions  are  chron- 
icled in  the  history  of  Ceylon,  and  these  foreign- 
ers long  contended  with  the  native  princes  for 
supreme  authority.  Passing  on  to  a.d.  1071,  a 
native  dynasty  was  then  reestablished  in  the 
fierson  of  Vijaya  Bfihu,  and  his  recovery  of  the 
throne  delivered  the  cotmtry  from  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Malabars  or  Tamils  for  a  time,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  restoration  of  the 
royal  race  nearly  a  century  later  in  the  person 
of  the  illustrious  Parakrama  Bfthu.  Parftkra- 
ma's  roign  commenced  in  a.d.  1153,  and  it  was 
one  of  the  most  renowned  eras  in  the  history  of 
Ceylon.  He  devoted  himself  to  religion  and  agri- 
culture, and  besides  many  notable  religious  edi- 
fices; he  caused  no  fewer  than  1470  tanks  to  be 
constructed,  subsequently  known  as  the  'seas  of 
Parftkrama.'  Thirty  years  after  the  death  of 
this  monarch,  the  Malabars  landed  with  a  large 
army  and  speedily  conquered  the  whole  island. 
In  1235  a.  native  dynasty  recovered  a  part  of 
the  kingdom.  During  the  reign  of  Dharma 
Parakrama  IX.  the  Portuguese  first  visited 
Ceylon  (1505)  ;  but  it  was  in  1517  that  they  first 
formed  a  permanent  settlement  at  Colombo  for 
trading  purposes.  Their  encroachments  soon 
0  roused  the  opposition  of  the  patriotic  Kandyans, 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  although  they 
were  even  ignorant  of  the  use  of  gunpowder  when 
the  Portuguese  came,  in  1505,  they  ultimately 
excelled  their  enemies  as  musketeers,  and  were 
finally  able  to  bring  20,000  stand  of  arms  to  bear 
against  them.  *  Amity, 'commerce,  and  religion,* 
was  the  Portuguese  motto;  but  their  rule  in 
Ceylon  is  a  sad  story  of  rapacity,  bigotry,  and 
cruelty.  They  were  at  last  driven  from  the 
island*  by  the  Dutch  in  1658,  after  a  contest  of 
twenty  years,  when,  as  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  re- 
mark^' *'the  fanatical  zeal  of  the  Roman  Catholic 


sovereign  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith  was 
replaced  by  the  earnest  toil  of  the  Dutch  traders 
to  intrench  their  trading  monopolies;  and  the 
almost  chivalrous  energy  with  which  the  soldiers 
of  Portugal  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  native 
prints  was  exchanged  for  the  subdued  humble- 
ness with  which  the  merchants  of  Holland  en- 
dured the  insults  and  outrages  perpetrated  by 
the  tyrants  of  Kandy  upon  their  envoys  and 
oflScers."  But  the  purely  military  tenure  of  the 
Dutch  was  destined  to  give  place  to  the  coloni- 
zation of  the  British.  It  was  during  the  great 
European  war  succeeding  the  French  Revolution 
that  the  English  gained  possession  of  the  island. 
On  August  1,  1795,  an  expedition  imder  Col. 
James  Stuart  landed  at  Trincomalee,  which  was 
speedily  captured,  and  finally  the  garrison  of 
Colombo  surrendered,  on  February  16,  1796.  By 
this  capitulation  all  the  Dutch  settlements  and 
strongholds  in  Ceylon  were  ceded  to  the  English, 
thou«i  the  island  was  not  formally  annexed  to 
the  British  crown  till  the  Peace  of  Amiens,. 
March  27,  1802.  The  native  sovereigns,  how- 
ever, continued  in  the  possession  of  their  moun- 
tain territory;  but  at  length  the  Kandyan  king,. 
Vikrama  Raja  Sinha,  i5ter  perpetrating  the 
most  frightful  atrocities  on  his  own  people,  seized 
and  murdered  certain  native  merchants,  British 
subjects,  trading  to  Kandy.  War  followed; 
in  January,  1815,  Kandy  was  taken,  and  the 
tyrant  was  sent  a  captive  to  the  fortress  of  Vel- 
lore.  On  March  2,  1815,  a  treaty  was  concluded 
with  the  native  chiefs,  by  which  the  King  was  for- 
mally deposed  and  his  territories  annexed  to  the 
British  crown.  Since  then  the  island  has  made 
rapid  strides  in  material  prosperity;  many  im- 
portaht  public  works  have  be«i  completed,  and 
others  are  still  in  progress. 

Bibliography.  Tennent,  Ceylon  (London, 
1860);  Gordon  -  Cumming,  Ceylon  (London, 
1891);  Clutterbuck,  About  Ceylon  (London^ 
1891)  ;  Carpenter,  Ceylon  (Londo^j,  1892)  ;  Sara- 
sin,  Die  Weddas  von  Ceylon  (Wiesbaden,  1892- 
03)  ;  Deschamps,  Au  pays  des  Veddas  (Paris,. 
1892);  Ferguson,  Ceylon  (Colombo,  1898);  Le- 
clercq,  LHle  de  Ceylon  (Paris,  1900)  ;  Blue  Booh 
of  Ceylon  (annual).  For  antiquities,  consult: 
Cave,  Ruined  Cities  of  Ceylon  (Ixmdon,  1900)  ; 
Burrows,  Buried  Cities  of  Ceylon  (Colombo  and 
London,  1899)  ;  Geiger,  Ceylon:  Reiseerinnerun- 
gen  (Wiesbaden,  1898).  For  language  and  lit- 
erature, consult:  Alwiz,  Sinhalese  Handbook  in 
Roman  Characters  (Colombo,  1880)  ;  Gunase- 
kara.  Comprehensive  Grammar  of  the  Sinhalese 
Language  (Colombo,  1891)  ;  Carter,  English- 
Sinhalese  Dictionary  (Colombo,  1891)  ;  Clough,. 
Sinhalese-English  Dictionary  (Colombo,  1890)  ; 
Geiger,  Litteratur  und  Sprache  dcr  Singhalescn 
(Strassburg,  1901).  For  religion,  consult  Cop- 
leston.  Buddhism  in  Ceylon   (London,  1892). 

CEYLON  TEA-TBEE.    See  El^odendbox. 

CEZIMBBA,  sA-zem^brA.  A  coast  town  of 
Portugal,  in  the  Province  of  Estremadura,  about 
18  miles  south  of  Lisbon  (Map:  Portugal,  A  3r. 
It  has  a  good  hftr))or  and  fisheries.  Population 
of  the  commime,  in  1890,  8438;  in  1900,  9066. 

C.  G.  S.,  or  CENTIMETEB-GBAM-SEC- 
OND  SYSTEM.  That  system  of  units  or  stand- 
ards for  the  measurement  of  physical  quantities 
which  is  based  upon  the  centimeter  as  the  unit 
of  length,  the  (from  as  the  unit  of  mass,  and  the 
mean  solar  second  as  the  unit  of  time  duration. 
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It  has  been  adopted  by  all  scientific  bodies,  by 
most  governments,  and  is  in  daily  commercial 
wse  at  the  present  time  (1902)  by  all  the  lead- 
ing nations  of  the  world  except  Russia,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  United  States. 

The  centimeter  has  a  length  which  is  th^  one- 
hundredth  of  that  of  a  certain  platinum  bar  kept 
in  Paris,  known  as  the  tn^tre  des  archives,  the 
length  being  measured  when  the  bar  is  at  the 
temperature  of  0°  Centigrade.  Its  abbreviation 
is  *cm.*  The  gram  has  a  mass  which  is  the  one- 
Ihousandth  of  that  of  a  piece  of  platinum  kept 
in  Paris,  known  as  the  kilogramme  des  archives. 
Its  abbreviation  is  *gm.'  Tlie  mean  solar  second 
is  an  inter^'al  of  time  such  that  60  X  60  X  24  of 
them  compose  a  mean  solar  day — ^that  is,  the 
length  of  time  such  that  365  of  them  compose  a 
year.    The  abbreviation  of  the  second  is  'sec.* 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  meter  is  nearly 
one-ten-millionth  of  the  distance  from  the  pole 
of  the  earth  to  the  equator,  measured  along  any 
meridian  on  the  earth's  surface.  Further,  the 
gram  has  very  exactly  the  same  mass  as  one 
<*ubic  centimeter  of  distilled  water  at  4**  C. 
(its  temperature  of  maximum  density),  and  at 
normal  atmospheric  pressure,  for  the  most  ac- 
curate results  give  for  this  mass  0.99996  gram. 
A  liter  is  the  volume  occupied  bv  one  kilogram 
of  pure  water  at  4*  and  at  normal  pressure. 

Various  multiples  and  fractions  of  these  units 
have  received  names.  (See  Metric  System.) 
Thus,  one  thousand  meters  is  called  a  kilometer; 
one-tenth  of  a  centimeter  a  millimeter;  one- 
thousandth  of  a  millimeter  a  micron,  whose 
abbreviation  or  symbol  is  V  >  one-thousandth 
of  a  micron,  or  one-millionth  of  a  millimeter, 
has  the  symbol  */*/*.'  The  other  divisions  of  the 
meter  and  those  of  the  gram  have  the  usual 
decimal  names  and  notations.  The  words  'min- 
utes,* *hours,'  etc.,  require  no  explanation.  Units 
for  the  various  mechanical  quantities  are  based 
directly  on  the  centimeter,  gram,  and  second. 
Thus,  i  unit  velocity  on  the  C.  G.  S.  system  is  a 
speed  of  one  centimeter  per  second  in  a  definite 
direction,  etc.  ( See  Mechanics  and  Mechanical 
Units.)  A  unit  force  is  called  a  dyne;  a  unit 
of  energy  an  erg;  but  these  units  are  incon- 
veniently small,  and  so  multiples  of  them  are 
'used  in  general.  A  megadyne  is  1,000,000  or  10* 
-dynes;  a  joule  is  10,000,000,  or  10^  ergs.  The 
practical  unit  of  pressure  is,  therefore,  1  mega- 
dyne per  square  centimeter,  and  is  called  a 
harie;  the  practical  unit  of  power  or  activity 
is  1  joule  per  second,  and  it  is  called  a  loatt. 

There  are  also  several  sets  of  electrical  units 
(q.v.),  based  on  these  mechanical  ones,  as  are 
also  the  ordinary  units  for  measuring  heat  en- 
ergy and  photometric  quantities.  (See  Heat; 
and  Photometry.)  Consult  Everett,  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Centimetre-Gramme  System  (Lon- 
don, 1875). 

GHABANEAU,  sh&'b&'nd',  Camille  (1831 
— ) .  A  French  philologist,  bom  at  Nontron,  Dor- 
dogne.  His  first  work,  Histoire  et  th^orie  de  la 
conjugaison  fran^aise  (1868),  attracted  consider- 
able attention,  and  he  afterwards  became  pro- 
fessor of  the  French  language  and  literature  of 
the  Middle  Ages  at  Montpellier,  and  collaborator 
in  the  Revue  des  langues  romanes  (1872). 
Among  his  works  are:  Orammaire  limousine 
(1876)  ;  La  langue  et  la  litt&rature  provengales 
(1879);  and  Biographies  des  troubadours  en 
langue  provengale  (1885). 


CHABAS,  Bh&'b&^  Francis  Joseph  (1817- 
82).  A  French  Egyptologist.  Though  engaged 
in  business  as  a  wine-merchant  throughout  most 
of  his  life,  at  Ch&lon-sur-Sa6ne,  he  became  a 
leading  authority  on  Egyptian  archieology.  In 
1873  he  declined  the  chair  of  Egyptian  language 
and  archeology  in  the  (I!olldge  de  France.  Of 
his  numerous  publications,  some  of  the  most 
valuable  are  translations  of  hieroglyphic  and 
hieratic  writings.  Among  them  are:  Le  papyrus 
magique  Harris  (1861);  Voyage  d*un  Egyptien 
en  Syrie,  en  Ph^icie  et  en  Palestine  au  XIV, 
si^cle  avant  notre  dre  (1866)  ;  and  Recherches 
pour  servir  d  Vhistoire  de  la  XIX,  dynastie 
(1873). 

CHABASITEy  kab^d-slt.    See  Zeolite. 

CHABLAIS,  sh&'bl&^  An  old  division  of  the 
Province  of  Annecy,  in  Savoy,  now  the  ar- 
rondissement  of  Thonon,  Department  of  Haute- 
Savoie,  France,  bordering  on  Lake  Geneva. 

CHABOT,  shft'bA',  Francois  (1759-94).  A 
French  Revolutionist,  born  at  Saint-Geniei-d'Olt 
(Rouergue,  nowAveyron).  A  Capuchin  monk,  he 
abandoned  the  order,  and  identified  himself  with 
the  Revolutionary  movements.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Legislative  Assembly  in  1791,  and  to  the  Con- 
vention in  1792.  He  joined  the  Cordeliers  Club, 
and  became  known  as  a  violent  extremist.  It 
was  on  his  motion  that  Notre  Dame  was  made 
the  Temple  of  Reason,  and  it  was  he  who  origi- 
nated the  designation  'La  Montagne'  for  Uie 
rabid  legislators  occupying  the  topmost  seats. 
Publicly  accused  by  Robespierre,  he  was  con- 
demned with  the  Dantonists,  and,  after  an  un- 
successful attempt  at  suicide,  was  guillotined. 

CHABOT,  Philippe  de.  Seigneur  de  Brion 
and  Comte  de  Charny  (1480-1543).  A  Frendi 
general  and  admiral.  He  defended  Marseilles 
in  1524,  and  in  1525  was  made  prisoner  at 
Pavia.  Cn  his  release  he  was  made  admiral, 
and  in  1535  commander-in-chief.  In  1541  he 
was  convicted  of  fraud  against  the  national 
treasury,  on  charges  preferred  by  the  Constable 
Montmorency,  but  was  pardoned  by  King  Fran- 
*cis  I.  He  was  the  patron  of  Jacques  Cartier,  the 
famous  explorer,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  to  suggest  the  colonization  of  Canada.  He 
was  known  as  the  Admiral  de  Brion. 

CHABBIAS,  kfl^rl-os  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Xo- 
pplat)  ( B.C.  ?  -357 ) .  An  Athenian  general,  the 
son  of  Ctesippus.  He  was  first  made  general  in 
B.C.  390,  when  he  took  part  in  the  Thracian 
expedition  of  Thrasybulus.  From  this  time 
until  his  death,  in  357,  he  was  in  almost  con- 
stant service.  In  388,  while  on  his  way  to  Cy- 
prus to  support  King  Evagoras  against  the  Per- 
sians, he  defeated  the  Spartans  at  ^Egina.  In 
378,  by  bringing  into  operaticm  a  new  manceuvre 
— that  of  awaitmg  the  charge  of  the  enemy  with 
one  knee  braced  against  the  shield  and  the  spear 
held  in  position  for  throwing — ^he  compelled 
Agesilaus,  who  had  invaded  Bceotia,  to  with- 
draw without  fighting.  In  B.C.  376  he  defeated 
the  Lacedaemonians  at  Naxos.  At  this  time 
many  islands  and  towns  were  brought,  through 
his  efforts,  into  the  new  Athenian  League.  In 
373  he  was  general  with  Iphicrates,  and  in  369 
he  fought  against  the  Thebans  in  Peloponnesus. 
In  367-66  he  was  charged  with  treason  in  con- 
nection with  the  seizure  of  Oropus  by  the  The- 
bans, but  was  acquitted.    In  357  ne  was  trierarch 
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at  the  battle  of  Chios,  and  was  killed  while  fighi^- 
ing. 

CHABBIEB,  shii'br^'k^  Alexis  Emmanuel 
(1842-94).  A  French  composer,  born  at  Am- 
bert.  His  first  success  was  an  operetta  in  three 
acts,  L'^toile  (1877).  He  next  attracted  atten- 
tion as  a  symphonist  in  Eaparia  (1883),  a  fine 
piece  of  instrumentation,  (hoendoline  (1886), 
another  opera  in  three  acts,  was  first  sung  in 
Brussels.  His  dramatic  works  include  Le  roi 
malgr^  lui  (1887),  Briseis  (1893),  Lea  muaca- 
dim,  and  some  symphonies,  such  as  Suite  pmto- 
rale,  Marche  de  cipayes,  and  Prelude  et  marche 
fran^aise, 

CHABBIIiLAT,  sh&'br*'y&',  Henbi  Louis 
(1842-95).  A  French  dramatist  and  journalist. 
He  was  bom  in  Marseilles,  and  in  1866  founded 
the  journal  Le  gamin  de  Paris,  After  directing 
the  ThMtre  Ambigu  Comique  (1878-82),  he  re- 
turned to  journalism  and  literature.  His  works 
include  the  following  operettas:  Mazeppa 
(1872);  La  belle  Bourhonnaise  (1874);  L'^U- 
phant  hlanc  (1873)  ;  Lea  troia  margota  (1877) ; 
La  finnde  du  roi  de  Oarhe. 

CHACHALACA,  chit'chA-lnHcA  (onomatopo- 
etic  word).  A  guan  of  the  genus  Ortalis,  of 
which  several  species  exist  between  Venezuela  and 
northeastern  Mexico;  specifically,  Orialia  veiula, 
McOirs  chachalaca  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley. 
See  Guan. 

CHACKA,  chAk^mA  (Hottentot).  A  baboon. 
See  Baboon. 

CHAC-MOOLy  sh&k'm^K.  A  name  given  by 
Le  Plongeon  to  a  statue  which  he  discovered  in 
187(5  in  the  uninhabited  city  of  d^hichen-Itsa, 
Yucatan,  and  which  he  supposed  to  be  a  repre- 
sentation of  one  of  the  olden  chiefs,  named  Chac- 
Mool,  of  the  Maya  Indians.  The  statue  now 
stands  in  the  National  Museum,  Mexico;  but 
the  accuracy  of  Le  Plongeon's  conjectural  chris- 
tening of  it  is  questioned. 

CHACO,  cha'kA,  El.  A  Territory  of  Argen- 
tina, situated  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Re- 
public, and  bounded  by  the  Territory  of  Formosa 
on  the  northeast,  the  river  Paranft  on  the  east, 
the  Province  of  Santa  F^  on  the  south,  and 
Salta  and  Santiago  del  Estero  on  the  west  and 
north  ( Map :  Argentina,  E  8 ) .  Its  area  is  esti- 
mated at  over  52,900  square  miles.  The  surface 
is  even,  but  sparsely  watered.  Population,  in 
1903,  13,400.  The  chief  settlement  is  Resisten- 
4*ia,  situated  on  the  ParanA,  near  Corrientes,  and 
connected  by  rail  with  Santa  F6,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  1200. 

CHACO,  El  Gran.  A  name  applied  to  a  re- 
gion of  central  South  America  extending  north- 
ward from  the  Salado  River  to  about  latitude 
18®  S.,  and  included  between  the  Paraguay  and 
Paranft  rivers  on  the  east  and  the  foot-hills 
of  the  Andes  on  the  west.  It  thus  comprises  a 
large  part  of  northern  Argentina  and  western 
Paraguay,  and  smaller  portions  of  southeastern 
Bolivia  and  southwestern  Brazil.  The  Chaco 
Boreal  includes  the  section  north  of  the  Pil- 
eomayo;  the  Chaco  Central,  the  section  between 
the  Pilcomayo  and  the  Bermejo;  and  the  Chaco 
Austral,  the  section  south  of  the  latter  river. 
The  region  is  a  vast  plain,  undulating  in  places, 
but  for  the  most  part  fiat,  and  sloping  gently 
toward  the  southeast.  Its  mean  elevation  ranges 
/rom  about  1000  feet  on  the  western  edge  to 


100  feet  on  the  east.  The  large  rivers  which 
cross  the  Gran  Chaco  are  subject  to  periodical 
freshets,  and  inundate  vaat  areas  of  the  low- 
lying  ground.  With  the  subsidence  of  the  wa- 
ters, numerous  lakes  and  swamps  are  formed 
which  may  remain  for  a  greater  part  of  the 
year.  These  lowlands  are  covered  with  heavy 
forests,  and  with  thickets  of  vines  and  bushes, 
while  the  more  elevated  areaa  support  a  luxuri- 
ant growth  of  grasses.  A  large  part  of  the  re- 
gion lies  within  the  great  Tertiary  basin  of 
South  America,  and  has  a  sandy  or  clayey  soil. 
The  climate  is  generally  hot,  except  in  the  win- 
ter months,  and  the  daily  range  of  temperature 
is  extreme.  The  rainfall  "is  rather  low,  the  heavi- 
est precipitation  occurring  in  summer.  Except 
on  the  borders^  the  entire  area  is  uncultivated 
and  thinly  populated.  A  few  nomadic  and  sav- 
age Indian  tribes  live  in  the  interior,  and  have 
resisted  all  attempts  of  the  various  governments 
toward  their  civilization.  The  hostility  of  the 
Indians  and  the  dense,  matted  growth  of  vegeta- 
tion along  the  streams  have  been  serious  ob- 
stacles to  the  exploration  of  the  Gran  Chaco. 
In  the  last  few  years  Argentina  and  Bolivia 
have  undertaken  the  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  parts  of  the  region,  and  this  work  doubt- 
less will  be  continued  in  the  future.  See  Abgen- 
TiNA;  Bolivia;  Paraguay. 

CHACONNE,  shft'ktln'  (Fr.,  from  Sp.  cha- 
cona,  usually  derived  from  Basque  chucun, 
pretty).  An  obsolete  dance.  The  movement  is 
slow,  and  the  music — a  series  of  variations  on  a 
ground  bass,  mostly  eight  bars  in  length — ap- 
pears in  sonatas  as  well  as  in  ballets. 

CHACOBNAC,  shft'kOr'nftk^  Jean  (1823- 
73).  A  French  astronomer.  He  was  bom  in 
.  Lyons,  and  was  astronomer  at  the  Paris  Observa- 
tory from  1854  until  his  death.  He  was  the  dis- 
coverer of  several  planetoids,  and  published  the 
following  works:  Atla»  Miptique  (1856)  and 
Ailaa  dea  annalea  de  Vohaervatoire  impMal  de 
Paria  (1860-63). 

CHAD,  chftd.  Saint.  See  Ceadda. 
•  CHAD  or  TCHAD,  Lake.  A  large  lake  in 
Central  Africa,  lying  at  an  altitude  of  about  900 
feet  (Map:  Africa,  F  3).  Surrounded  by  the 
French  dependencies  of  Kanem  and  Bagirmi,  Ger- 
man Kamerun,  and  the  British  possession  of 
Bomu,  the  lake  is  within  the  spheres  of  influence 
of  these  three  powers.  The  size  of  the  lake  varies 
greatly.  During  the  dry  season  it  is  said  to 
cover  an  area  of  about  10,000  square  miles;  but 
the  area  is  increased  to  20,000  square  miles  or 
more  during  the  rainy  season,  from  July  to  Oc- 
tober. The  water  is  fresh  and  abounds-  in  ani- 
mal life,  while  the  surface,  except  during  the 
rainy  season,  is  thickly  covered  with  reeds  and 
other  aquatic  plants.  Lake  Chad  receives  the 
waters  of  the  river  Shari  from  the  south,  the 
Komadugu-Waube  from  the  west,  and  the  wet- 
season  stream  Bahr-el-Ghazal  from  the  east, 
but  is  without  any  visible  outlet,  and  the  fact 
of  the  water  remaining  fresh  gives  rise  to  the 
theory  that  it  has  a  subterranean  outflow.  The 
coasts  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  northeastern 
portion,  very  low  and  swampy.  In  the  eastern 
part  of  the  lake  there  are  a  large  number  of 
small  islands  inhabited  by  native  tribes,  num- 
bering perhaps  30,000  individuals.  Islands  also 
fringe  the  western  shores.  The  lake  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  known  to  Ptolemy,  and  it 
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"was  probably  the  Kura  Lake  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
In  modem  times  it  was  first  visited  by  Denham 
and  Clapperton  in  1823,  and  later  explored  by 
Oberweg  in  1851,  Barth  in  1852,  and  Nachtigal 
in  1871-72. 

CHAIVBAND,  Kev.  Mb.  An  oily  hypocrite 
in  Dickens's  Bleak  House,  He  delivers  impressive 
lectures  to  'Ouster*  and  'Joe,'  the  crossing-sweep- 
er, on  the  subject  of  'terewth*  (truth).  His 
wife  had  been  nurse  of  Esther  Sumraerson. 

CHADBOXTBNE,  chftd'bSm,  Paul  Ansel 
(1823-83).  An  American  educator.  He  waa 
born  in  North  Berwick,  Maine;  graduated  at 
Williams  College  in  1848,  and  b^ame  profes- 
sor of  chemistry  and  physics  there  in  1853.  In 
1858,  without  giving  up  his  duties  at  Williams- 
town,  he  taught  the  same  subjects  at  Bowdoin 
College  and  at  the  Berkshire  Medical  College. 
In  1866  he  became  first  president  of  the  li^assa- 
chusetts  Agricultural  College,  and  in  1867  was 
chosen  president  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. He  was  elected  to  succeed  Mark  Hopkins 
as  president  of  Williams  College  in  1872,  but  re- 
signed in  1881,  and  in  the  following  year  again 
became  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College.  During  all  this  time  he  took  an 
active  part  in  politics,  sitting  twice  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Senate,  besides  carrying  on  manu- 
facturing enterprises.  He  wrote  Natural  Theol- 
ogy (1867)  and  Instindt  in  Animals  and  Men 
( 1872),  and  edited  Public  Service  of  the  State  of 
New  York  (1881). 

CHAD^EBTON.  A  manufacturing  town  in 
Lancashire,  England,  adjacent  to  Oldham  (q.v.). 
Population  in  1891,  22,100;   in  1901,  24,900. 

CHAD^BON.  A  city  and  county -seat  of 
Dawes  County,  Neb.,  55  miles  east  by  south  of 
the  northwestern  corner  of  the  State;  on  the 
Fremont,  Elkhom,  and-  Missouri  Valley  Rail- 
road (^iap:  Nebraska,  B  1).  The  most  impor- 
tant city  of  an  extensive  tract  of  territory,  it  is 
the  centre  of  considerable  wholesale  intei^sts, 
and  of  an  export  trade  in  live  stock.  There  are 
also  some  industrial  establishments.  Popula; 
tion  in  1890,  1867;    in  1900,  1665. 

CHAD^WICK,  Sir  Edwin  (1800-90).  An 
English  social  and  sanitary  reformer,  bom  near 
Kochdale.  He  studied  law,  but  early  gave  his 
attention  to  social  and  sanitary  questions.  An 
article  on  "Life  Assurance"  gained  him  the  friend- 
ship of  George  Grote,  and  one  on  ''Preventive 
Police,"  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  whose  private  secre- 
tary he  became.  In  1832  he  received  an  appoint- 
ment as  assistant  commissioner  on  the  first  Eng- 
lish Poor  Law  Commission,  and  to  him  were 
largely  due  the  radical  reforms  made  in  the  sys- 
tem of  poor  relief.  This  was  followed  by  his 
appointment  as  secretary  of  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
in  which  oflice  and  on  the  Board  of  Health  for 
twenty  years  he  carried  out  beneficent  reforms. 
To  him  England  owed  its  first  Sanitary  Com- 
mission, organized  in  1838,  and  the  Registrar 
General's  office  was  established  through  his  in- 
itiative. He  retired  on  a  pension  in  1854.  He 
subsequently  took  great  interest  in  promoting 
comf>etitive  examinations  for  Government  offices, 
and  indeed  in  almost  all  questions  of  social  econ- 
omy. He  was  long  an  active  member  of  the  As- 
sociation for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science, 
and  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science. 


CHADWICX,  Geoboe  Whitfield  (1854—). 
An  American  composer,  bom  in  Lowell,  Mass. 
He  studied  under  Eugene  Thayer  in  America, 
and  under  Jadaasohn,  Reinecke,  and  Rheinberger 
in  Europe,  where  he  went  in  1877.  Returning  to 
America  in  1880,  he  became  organist  in  the  South 
Congregational  Church,  Boston,  and  instructor 
in  harmony  and  composition  in  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  of  which  he  became  direc- 
tor. His  works  include:  Th^  Viking*s  Last 
Voyage  (1881);  three  overtures,  Thalia,  Melpo- 
mene, and  Rip  Tan  Winkle;  and  music  for  the 
Columbian  Ode,  sung  at  the  opening  of  the 
World's  .Fair  at  Chicago,  in  1893.  His  most 
noteworthy  work  is  Judith  (1901),  a  lyric 
drama,  which  was  heralded  as  an  example  of 
Twentieth  Century  oratorio.  He  regularly  con- 
ducts the  Springfield  and  Worcester,  Mass.,  fes- 
tivals. 

OHADWICX,  James  Read  (1844—).  An 
American  gynecologist.  He  was  bom  in  Boston, 
and  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1865, 
and  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in  1871.  He 
founded  the  American  Gynecological  Society, 
was  its  secretary  from  1876  to  1882,  and  became 
its  president  in  1897.  He  became  librarian  of 
the  Boston  Medical  Library  Association  in  1875, 
and  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Cremation 
Society  in  1892. 

CHADWICX,  John  White  (1840-1904).  An 
American  clergyman  of  the  Unitarian  Church, 
born  in  Marblehead,  Mass.  For  a  time  he  was 
a  shoemaker.  He  graduated  in  1864  at  the 
Harvard  Divinity  School,  and  was  in  the  same 
year  ordained  to  the  Unitarian  ministry  and  in- 
stalled as  pastor  of  the  Second  Unitarian  Church 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  is  known  as  one  of  the 
prominent  preachers  of  his  denomination,  of 
whose  most  advanced  thought  he  \^'as  a  represen- 
tative. His  published  discourses,  including  Som*: 
Aspects  of  Religion  (1879);  Belief  and  Life 
(1881):  Origin  and  Destiny  (1883);  and  A 
Daring  Faith  ( 1885) ,  have  been  extensively  read,, 
and  have  been  characterized  as  constituting  "a 
noble  body  of  ethical  literature."  Best  known, 
however,  of  his  literary  works,  are  his  collections, 
A  Book  of  Poems  (1876;  7th  ed.,  1885);  In 
Nazareth  Toicn;  A  Christmas  Fantasy,  and 
Other  Poems  (1883)  ;  and  A  Few  Verses  (1900). 
Among  his  other  publications  may  be  cited 
a  biography  of  Rev.  X.  A.  Staples  (1870)  ;  The 
Bible  of  To-Day  (1875)  ;  The  Faith  of  Reason 
(1879)  ;  Old  and  New  Unitarian  Belief  (1894)  ; 
and  Theodore  Parker,  Preacher,  Reformer 
(1900). 

CHiSNOMOBPHiE,  k^'nd-mOr'f^  (Xeo-Lat. 
nom.  pi.,  from  Gk.  x'^^i^ti^,  chainein,  to  gape  -h 
/u>pif>i^,  morpha,  form).  An  order  of  birds,  em- 
bracing the  ducks,  geese,  swans,  screamers,  and 
flamingos  and  their  allies.  They  are  character- 
ized by  cranial  features  in  common,  being  des- 
mognathous,  with  the  palatal  bones  united  across 
the  median  line. 

CH.ffiBEA,  k^re'A,  Gaius  Cassius.  The 
murderer  of  the  Emperor  Caligula  (q.v.).  He 
was  tribune  of  the  jgretorian  cohort.  With 
Cornelius  Sabinus  and  others  he  formed  a  con- 
spiracy, and  on  January  24,  a.d.  41,  the  fourth 
day  of  the  Palatine  Games  in  honor  of  Augustus, 
was  the  first  to  strike  down  the  Emperor  as  the 
latter  returned  through  the  palace.  He  lent  his 
aid  to  the  senatorial  scheme  for  the  reestablish* 
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ment  of  the  republic,  but,  when  on  the  following 
day  Claudius  was  proclaimed  Emperor  by  the 
%oldierM,  he  was  executed  by  order  of  the  new 
ruler. 

CHiEBEAS  (k^r4  As)  AND  CALLIBBHOfi, 
kA-IIr'A-d.  A  Greek  romance,  by  an  unknown  writer, 
calling  himself  'Chariton  of  Aphrodisias,'  vari- 
ously placed  between  the  Fifth  and  Ninth  cen- 
turies A.D.  The  heroine  is  married  to  Chcereas, 
and  soon  apparently  dies,  but  comes  to  life  in  the 
tomb.  She  is  carried  off  by  robbers,  and  after 
various  adventures  is  restored  to  her  husband. 
The  work  was  printed  from  the  only  known  man- 
uscript by  James  Philip  d'Orville,  at  Amsterdam, 
in  1750,  with  a  complete  commentary.  It  has  been 
translated  into  the  principal  modern  languages. 

CHJEBONEA,  ker'A-ne'A  (Lat.,  from  Gk  Xot- 
piiptta,  Chairr,neia).  An  ancient  town  of  Bceo- 
tia,  near  the  Cephissus,  on  the  borders  of 
Phocis.  Here,  in  B.C.  338,  Philip  of  Macedon 
signally  defeated  the  united  forces  of  the  Athe- 
nians and  Boeotians,  and  so  crushed  the  liberties 
of  Greece.  A  mound  of  earth,  about  a  mile  from 
the  modern  village  of  Kapriena,  which  occupies 
the  site  of  the  old  city,  still  marks  the  place 
where  the  Thebans  who  fell  in  the  battle  were 
buried;  the  grave  was  also  marked  by  a  magnif- 
icent colossal  lion,  which  survived  until  the 
Greek  war  of  liberation,  when  it  was  blown  up 
by  a  Greek  guerrilla,  w^ho  believed  it  to  contain, 
treasure.  At  Chfleronea  also,  B.C.  86,  Sulla  de- 
feated Archelaus,  the  general  of  Mithridates. 
Plutarch  (q.v.)  was  a  native  of  this  town. 

CHJBTODONTIDiE,  k§'t6-d6n'tl-d§  (Neo- 
Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Gk.  x^'^'V*  chaitSy  mane  -f 
HoOt,  odous,  tooth ) .  A  family  of  tropical  spiny- 
rayed  fishes.    See  Buttebfly-Fish. 

CHJETOGNATHA,  k*-t6g'nA-thA  (Xeo-Lat. 
nom.  pi.,  from  Gk.  x^'^'V*  chaitSf  mane  -+-  yi^ddot 
ffnathos,  jaw).  Marine  annelids,  cylindrical  or 
fii^h-shaped,  forming  a  group  of  the  phylum  Nema- 
thelminthes.  It  includes  the  arrow- worms  (Sa- 
gitta)    and  the  related  genus  Spadella. 

CHJBTOPODA,  k*-t6p'A-dA  (Neo-Lat.  nom. 
pL,  from  Gk.  xeUriy,  chaiU,  mane  +  iro^,  pous, 
foot).     Marine  worms.     See  Annulata. 

CHAFAJtINAS,  ch&-f&-r^n&s,  or  Zaffabi- 
]CES.  A  group  of  three  small  islands  belonging  to 
Spain,  situated  off  the  coast  of  Morocce,  opposite 
the  month  of  the  Muluya  River,  in  longitude  2** 
2G'  W.  The  Chafarinas,  the  Tre^  Insula!  of  the 
ancients,  have  long  been  known  for  the  natural 
liarbor  or  refuge  they  afford.  There  are  fortifica- 
tions on  the  middle  island.  Spain  took  posses- 
hion  of  the  group  in  1848.  Population,  in  1900, 
426. 

CHAPEB,  or  COCKCHAFEB  (AS.  ceafor, 
Ger.  Kafer,  OHG.  fccrar,  chevaro;  probably  con- 
nected with  Ger.  Kiefer,  MHG.  kiver,  AS.  cedfl, 
OS.  fcrt^,  jaw-bone ) ,  etc.  A  beetle ;  properly  one 
injurious  to  wood.  In  En^nd  all  scarabs 
(dung-beetles)  are  so  called,  the  name  being  found 
frequently  as  the  last  part  of  such  compounds  as 
cockchafer,  leaf -chafer,  rose -chafer,  etc.  The 
cockchafer.  May-beetle,  or  dor-bug  {Melolontha 
vulgaris)  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  June- 
bog  (q.v.)  of  the  United  States. 

CHAFOfEE,  Adna  Romanza  (1842—).  An 
American  soldier.  He  was  bom  at  Orwell,  Ohio, 
and  in  1861  entered  the  Sixth  United  States 
Cavalry.    He  was  promoted  to  be  first  lieutenant 


in  1865,  and  in  the  same  year  received  the  brevet 
of  captain  for  gallant  conduct  at  Dinwiddie 
Court  House.  In  1897  he  was  made  lieuttnant- 
colonel,  and  in  1898  saw  service  in  Cuba  during 
the  Spanish-American  War,  distinguishing  him- 
self at  El  Caney,  and  was  brevetted  major-general 
of  volunteers.  In  1900  he  was  sent  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  United  States  forces  in  China,  being 
])romoted  to  be  major-general  of  volunteers,  and 
took  an  important  part  in  the  expedition  against 
Peking.  Subsequently  he  was  put  in  command 
of  the  United  States  army  in  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands. In  1901  he  was  appointed  major-general 
in  the  regular  army. 

CHAFFINCH  (so  called  because  the  finch  is 
fond  of  chaff  or  grain).  A  handsome  and  fa- 
miliar European  finch  {Fringilla  ccelebs)  and  one 
of  the  foremost  cage-birds,  especially  in  Ger- 
many. It  is  common  in  England  and  known 
there  by  many  provincial  names.  The  male,  in 
summer,  has  the  top  of  the  head  and  nape  of  the 
neck  bluish-gray;  the  back  chestnut;  the  wings 
almost  black,  with  two  conspicuous  white  bars; 
the  tail  nearly  black.  The  colors  of  the  female 
(and  of  the  male  in  winter)  are  much  duller 
than  those  of  the  summer  male.  In  the  colder 
northern  countries  it  is  migratory,  but  spends 
the  winter  in  fiocks  in  England  and  all  around 
the  Mediterranean,  where  it  is  shot  in  great 
numbers  for  market,  especiallv  in  Italy.  It 
builds  a  very  soft  and  beautiful  nest,  garnished 
with  lichens  and  placed  in  a  bush,  and  lays 
spotted  eggs.  Its  food  is  highly  varied  and  its 
habits  generally  are  typically  fringilline. 

The  chaffinch  is  one  of  the  birds  most  sought 
by  bird-catchers,  as  well  as  reared  from  the  nest, 
to  be  a  cage  songster.  Its  naturally  loud,  clear, 
and  trilling  voice  is  susceptible  of  being  trained 
almost  to  articulate  human  words;  and  so  docile 
is  it  that  the  German  bird- trainers  teach  these 
finches  several  distinct  tunes  and  trills  besides 
cultivating  their  own  powers  of  melody  and  imi- 
tation. Bechstein,  in  Naturgeschichte  der  8tu- 
henvogel  (Gotha,  1792),  gives  an  extended  ac- 
count of  these  vocal  accomplishments,  the  proper 
acquirement  of  which  renders  chafiinches  among 
the  most  valuable  of  cage-birds.  See  Cage-Bird, 
and  Plate  of  Cage-Bibds. 

CHAGA,  ch&^gft,  or  WA  CHAGA,  wa  chft^gft. 
A  Bantu  people  on  the  southern  slopes  of  Mount 
Kilimanjaro,  German  East  Africa.  They  are  an 
interesting  people,  friendly,  exceedingly  supersti- 
tious, much  harassed  by  the  Masai,  and  in  turn 
raiding  the  Wa  Gweno  and  other  tribes.  The 
Chaga  possess  considerable  skill  in  iron-working, 
their  assegais  being  the  largest  and  finest  in 
Africa.  ITieir  hide  shields  are  large,  oval, 
decorated  with  totemic  symbols.  They  employ 
poisoned  arrows.  They  brew  beer  in  large 
wooden  vessels,  and  have  partially  domesticated 
the  wild  bee.  They  hunt  also  the  abundant  fauna 
on  the  slopes  of  Kilimanjaro,  but  do  not  ascend 
very  high  up  the  mountains. 

CHAGOS  (chft^gds)  ISLANDS.  A  small 
archipelago  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  situated  between 
latitudes  4"  30'  and  7°  30'  S.  and  longitudes  71"* 
16'  and  72*»  40'  E.  (Map:  World,  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere, K  28 ) .  They  are  mostly  of  coral  forma- 
tion. The  chief  island  of  the  group,  Diego 
Garcia,  is  over  12  miles  long  and  over  6  miles 
wide,  and  has  a  population  of  700.  The  chief 
product  is  cocoanut  oil.    The  group  belongs  to 
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Great  Britain,  and  is  an  administrative  depend- 
ency of  Mauritius. 

CHAGBES,  chil'grfts.  A  river  of  Colombia, 
South  America,  flowing  nearly  across  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama  and  entering  the  Atlantic  west 
of  Colon  (Map:  South  America,  A  2).  It  is  over 
100  miles  long  and  it  is  the  intention  to  use 
its  abundant  waters  in  connection  with  the 
Panama  Canal  (q.v.).  At  its  mouth  is  situated 
the  port  of  Chagres. 

CHAHA,  cha^&,  or  CHAJA.    See  Scbeameb. 

CHAILL^-LOKG,  shA'y&nON^  Chables 
1840 — ).  An  American  explorer.  He  was  bom 
in  Maryland  of  French  descent,  and  served  in  the 
Union  Army  during  the  CivilWar.  In  1869  he 
was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Egyptian 
Army,  and  four  years  later  became  chief  of 
staff  to  Creneral  Gordon,  then  engaged  in  sup- 
pressing the  slave  trade  on  the  White  Nile.  Soon 
afterwards  he  was  sent  by  the  Khedive  to  the 
Court  of  the  King  of  Uganda,  who  acknowledged 
himself  the  vassal  of  Egypt.  He  published  an 
account  of  this  expedition  in  Central  Africa: 
Naked  Truths  of  Naked  People  (1876).  Return- 
ing to  New  York,  he  studied  law  at  Columbia, 
and  in  1882  went  to  Alexandria  to  practice  in- 
ternational law.  There  he  rendered  important 
services  during  the  Alexandria  massacre,  and 
the  subsequent  bombardment  by  the  English 
squadron.  In  the  absence  of  the  United  States 
consul-general  and  consular  agents,  he  reestab- 
lished the  consulate  and  protected  many  Euro- 
peans and  Americans.  Later  in  the  same  year 
he  practiced  international  law  in  Paris,  and  in 
1887  was  appointed  United  States  consul-general 
and  secretary  of  legation  in  Korea.  In  1884 
he  published  The  Three  Prophets:  Chinese  Gor- 
don, the  Mahdi,  and  Arabi  Pa<iha. 

CHAIN  (OF.  chaine,  Fr.  chatne,  Ihitch 
keten,  ketting,  MLG.  kedene,  kede,  Ger.  Kette, 
OHG.  chettina,  from  Lat.  catena,  chain).  A 
series  of  flexibly  connected  links  of  metal  or 
other  material  designed  for  ornament  or  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  cord,  rope,  or  cables.  Chains  are 
evidently  of  very  ancient  origin.  Nearly  all  old 
writers  speak  of  their  use,  and  they  are  re- 
peatedly referred  to  in  the  Bible.  Remnants  of 
chains  of  Roman  manufacture  are  preserved  in 
museuips  and  they  show  a  variety  of  link  forma- 
tions and  excellent  workmanship.  The  uses  made 
of  chains  by  the  ancients  were  few  and  unimpor- 
tant compared  with  the  multitude  of  uses  to 
which  they  are  applied  at  present.  They  served 
for  ornament,  as  emblems  of  investiture  and 
badges  of  office,  and  as  fetters  for  captors,  but 
cordage  was  employed  for  all  other  purposes  to 
which  chains  are  now  extensively  applied. 
Chains  are  now  employed  as  ornaments  and  for 
the  various  purposes  of  a  band,  cord,  rope,  or 
cable  in  hoisting  and  hauling  operations,  in 
transmitting  power,  and  in  connecting,  confining, 
and  restraining  objects.  The  modem  chain  of 
commerce,  therefore,  embraces  chains  varying  in 
size  and  material,  from  the  thread-like  article  of 
pure  gold  to  the  ship's  cable  of  iron,  each  link  of 
which  weighs  from  100  to  200  pounds,  and  will 
withstand  a  breaking  strain  of  many  tons. 

Structurally,  chains  may  be  somewhat  roughly 
divided  into  those  whose  separate  links  are  each 
composed  of  a  single  piece  of  metal  and  those 
whose  links  are  each  made  up  of  several  sepa- 
rate pieces  of  metal.     The  ordinary  oval  link 


hoisting  chain  is  an  example  of  the  first  class, 
while  the  bicycle  chain  exemplifies  quite  well  the 
second  class.  Chains  may  be  also  divided  into 
hand-made  and  machine-made  chains,  but  the 
division  is  not  a  sharp  one.  It  is  also  common 
practice  to  define  chains  by  special  names  based 
upon  the  form  of  the  link,  as  stud  chains,  open- 
link  chains,  and  twisted-link  chains;  or  upon  the 
use  to  which  the  chain  is  put,  as  crane  chain,, 
chain  cable,  and  bicycle  chains,  or  upon  the  name 
of  the  inventor  or  some  other  real  or  apparent 
peculiarity.  This  form  of  definition  so  far  as  it 
is  practiced  is  neither  complete  nor  systematic. 

Chains  are  made  in  a  variety  of  ways  depend- 
ing upon  the  material  used,  the  size,  the  link 
formation,  the  purpose  to  which  the  article  is  to 
be  put,  etc.  Chains  for  cranes,  ship's  cables, 
dredges,  etc.,  are  always  hand-made,  that  is,  each 
link  is  welded  by  han4  and  often  is  both  formed 
and  welded  by  hand  from  rolled  bar  iron.  The 
various  stages  of  operation  are  substantially  as 
follows:  'Hie  workman,  taking  a  round  bar  or 
rod  of  iron  of  the  proper  diameter,  heats  it  in  a 
forge  and  then  by  means  of  a  chisel  cuts  off  a 
piece  long  enough  to  form  a  single  link.  This 
piece  is  again  heated  and  then  bent  by  hammer- 
blows  around  a  suitably  shaped  nose  until  it  has 
a  U  shape.  The  U-shaped  piece  is  then  hooked 
into  the  last  completed  link  of  the  chain  and 
the  unconnected  ends  thrust  again  into  the  forge 
to  receive  a  welding  heat.  The  final  process  is  to 
weld  together  the  unconnected  ends  around  a 
nose  of  suitable  shape  and  to  bring  the  link  to 
perfect  form  and  dimensions.  In  chains  made 
as  just  described,  the  weld  is  usually  at  the  end 
of  the  link.  When  making  large  ship's  cables 
the  chain-maker  often  uses  presses  for  bending 
the  bars  into  link  form  and  the  bending  is  so 
done  as  to  bring  the  weld  at  the  side  of  the 
link.  The  welding  may  also  be  done  by  power 
hammers  in  making  very  large  cables. 

In  making  stud  chains  or  twisted-link  chains 
the  only  change  in  the  mode  of  procedure  de- 
scribed above  is  the  introduction  of  the  neces- 
sary additional  operation  of  inserting  the  brace 
or  stud  or  of  twisting  the  link,  just  previous  to 
closing  up  the  ends  of  the  U-piece  for  the  final 
welding  operation.  A  stud  chain  is  an  open-link 
chain,  in  each  link  of  which  a  transverse  stud  or 
brace  is  placed  to  prevent  the  sides  of  the  links 
from  closing  up  or  drawing  together  when  the 
chain  is  subjected  to  a  heavy  pull  or  load. 
Twisted  links  are  of  great  advantage  when  a 
chain  has  to  be  wound  on  a  drum,  since  they  lie 
flat  and  smooth  on  the  drum. 

Generally  speaking,  all  chains  over  one  inch  in 
size  are  made  by  hand,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the 
chains  of  smaller  sizes  are  made  by  machinery. 
Machine-made  iron  chains  are  of  two  kinds» 
known  as  welded  chains  and  weldless  chains.  In 
making  welded  chains  by  machine  the  rod  of  iron 
is  first  run  through  a  machine  called  a  winder, 
which  winds  it  around  a  mandrel  and  turns  it 
out  in  the  form  of  a  long  spiral  spring.  This 
rod  is  then  cut  by  a  machine  so  that  each  twist 
or  spiral  is  severed  from  the  next  and  the  stock 
is  in  the  form  of  rings  whose  open  ends  only 
need  to  be  welded  together  to  form  complete 
closed  links.  The  welding  is  done  by  heating 
the  ring  and  placing  it  in  dies,  which,  under  the 
blows  of  a  trip-hammer  operated  by  the  work- 
man's foot,  form  it  into  shape  and  weld  together 
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the  open  ends.  The  welding  is  done  link  by  link 
as  in  the  case  of  hand-made  chains. 

These  small  sizes  of  machine- welded  chains 
are  often  made  with  twisted  links,  but  are  never 
made  in  the  form  of  stud  chains.  Weldless 
machine-made  chains  are  manufactured  by  auto- 
matic machinery  which  takes  the  rolled  iron, 
cuts  it  into  lengths,  forms  these  lengths  into 
links,  and  connects  or  couples  the  links  into  com- 
pleted chains.  In  weldless  chains  the  links  are 
formed  by  twisting  or  locking  the  unconnected 
ends  of  the  short  lengths  oi  rod.  There  are 
numerous  forms  of  such  connections  and  certain 
advantages  are  claimed  for  each  form.  Chains  of 
this  construction  are  made  only  in  the  small 
sizes  which  are  used  for  horse-halters,  cow-ties, 
dog-chains,  fence-chains,  sash-chains,  curtain- 
chains,  picture-chains,  harness-chains,  and  simi- 
lar purposes.  For  many  of  these  purposes  brass, 
bronze,  and  composition  metals  are  used  instead 
of  iron,  but  the  process  of  manufacturing  the 
chain  is  otherwise  unchanged.  With  the  single 
exception  of  the  stud  chain,  the  chains  so  far  de- 
scribed have  each  link  composed  of  a  single  piece 
of  metal  bent  to  form  and  welded,  twisted  into  a 
closed  ring. 

Chains  for  transmitting  power  are  of  an  en- 
tirely different  construction.  In  these  each  link 
is  made  of  several  pieces  of  metal  connected  by 
rivets,  bolts,  or  stud  screws,  and  is  so  formed  as 
to  en^ge  with  the  teeth  of  a  sprocket  wheel. 
The  bicycle  chain  is  an  excellent  example  of  this 
variety  of  chains,  but  there  are  several  forms  in 
use  which  are  even  more  perfect.  Chains  of  this 
kind  are  made  by  assembling  by  hand  the  several 
parts  composing  each  link  and  connecting  them 
together;  the  separate  parts  are  themselves  cut, 
stamped,  turned,  threaded  or  otherwise  formed 
by  machinery  designed  especially  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Watch-chains,  neck-chains,  and  other  chains 
made  of  precious  metal  for  ornament  form  a  class 
by  themselves.  Some  of  the  larger  and  heavier 
chains  of  this  class,  which  are  made  in  the 
simple  forms  common  to  the  chains  of  brass  and 
iron  which  have  been  described,  are  made  by 
methods  closely  corresponding  to  those  used  in 
making  iron  and  brass  chains.  The  smaller  sizes 
of  wire  chains  are  made  by  machinery  with 
twisted  and  locked  links,  others  are  formed  by 
methods  analogous  to  that  adopted  in  producing 
machine-made  welded  chains  of  iron,  the  links 
being  closed  by  brazing  instead  of  by  welding. 
In  still  other  forms  the  links  are  stamped  and 
cut  from  metal  plate  and  are  assembled  and 
brazed  together  by  hand. 

The  strength  of  chains  is  a  very  important 
matter  in  certain  uses  to  which  chains  are  put. 
For  example,  the  safety  of  an  anchored  ship  and 
the  lives  of  its  crew  may  often  depend  upon  the 
strength  of  its  chain  cable.  For  this  reason  the 
British  Admiralty  and  the  organizations  corre- 
sponding to  this  body  which  exist  in  other  coun- 
tries recjuire  all  chain  cable  to  undergo  severe 
tests  before  it  is  used  on  shipboard.  Similar 
tests  are  required  by  railways,  builders  of 
cranes  and  dredges,  and  other  large  users  of  chain. 
The  size  of  chains  is  defined  by  the  diameter  of 
the  bar  of  which  the  links  are  made;  thus,  a 
one-inch  chain  is  one  whose  links  are  made  by 
bars  one  inch  in  diameter.  According  to  te^ts 
made  by  the  United  States  Testing  Board,  "with 
proper  'material  and  construction  the  ultimate 


resistance  of  chains  may  be  expected  to  vary 
from  155  per  cent,  to  170  per  cent,  of  that  of 
the  bar  used  in  making  the  links  and  to  show  an 
average  of  about  163  per  cent."  This  conclusion 
refers  only  to  hand-welded  chain  cable.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  requires  its  1%-inch  crane- 
chain  to  stand  without  giving  way  a  pull  oi 
70,000  pounds,  and  not  to  break  under  a  load 
of  116,000  pounds.  The  British  Admiralty  re- 
quires a  2-inch  stud  chain  cable  to  withstand  a 
proof  load  of  72  tons  before  it  is  used.  These 
figures  are  selected  at  random  for  the  purpose 
of  illustration.  For  a  statement  of  the  test  re- 
quirements of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the 
British  Admiralty,  and  the  United  States  Test- 
ing Board,  see  Kent,  Mechanical  Engineer*^ 
Pocket  Book  (New  York,  1901).  Special  litera- 
ture on  the  manufacture  of  chains  is  very  scarce,, 
and  such  as  there  is  will  be  found  scattered 
through  the  engineering  papers  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  various  engineering  societies. 

CHAIN,  Anchor.    See  Cable;  Anchor. 

CHAIN, '  Engineer's,  or  Surveyor's.  See 
Engineering  Instruments. 

CHAIN  BRIDGE.    See  Bridge. 


CHAIN  CABLE. 
CHAIN  CORAL. 


See  Cables. 
See  Halysites. 


CHAIN  CBEEFEB.    See  Bauhinia. 

CHAIN  MAIL,  or  CHAIN  ABMOB.  A 
coat  of  hammered  iron  links,  interwoven  into  the 
form  of  a  ^rment.  It  was  much  more  flexible 
and  convenient  than  either  the  bymie  (q.v.)  or 
plate  armor,  but  was  not  so  good  a  protection  as 
the  latter.  It  was  much  used  from  the  Twelfth, 
to  the  Fourteenth  Century.     See  Armor. 

CHAIN-SHOT.  A  projectile  composed  of 
two  shot  fastened  together  by  a  short  chain,  and 
used  chiefly  at  sea  to  cut  or  destroy  the  enemy's 
rigging.    They  have  long  been  obsolete. 

CHAIN-SNAKE.  A  North  American  harm- 
less snake  {OphiholtLS  gctulua),  found  from  the 
Hudson  River  and  Great  Lakes  to  Mexico,  and 
subject  to  great  variation  in  color  and  markings. 


CHADf-SHAKS— TOP  AMD  PBOFILB  VUEW8. 

The  typical  form  of  the  East  and  South  is  lus- 
trous black,  crossed  by  about  thirty  yellow  lines 
which  unite  along  the  sides,  forming  a  chain- 
like pattern;  the  belly  is  yellowish,  blotched  with 
black;  head-plates  black,  with  yellow  spots.  The 
lighter  and  larger  variety  west  of  the  Mississippi 
is  sayi,  and  that  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Boy  Hi,  In 
the  Inst  the  markings  are  ivory-white,  and  in  the 
form  of  bands  encircling  the  body,  and  broaden-* 
ing,  but  not  coalescing  along  the  sides,  so  that 
it  has  been  described  as  "cream-colored,  sharply 
marked  by  rings  of  black,"  instead  of  the  re- 
verse. Everywhere  these  snakes  are  large  (4  to 
6  feet),  strong,  active,  and  mainly  nocturnal. 
They  do  not  take  to  water  nor  climb  trees,  and 
feed  mainly  upon  small  mammals,  amphibians, 
and  reptiles,  including  other  snakes;  and  they 
are  protected  by  the  country  people  of  the  South 
and  West,  as  one  of  the  'king*  snakes  (q.  v.),  be- 
cause they  constantly  destroy  venomous  reptiles. 
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CHAISSAIGKAC,  8h&'s&'ny&k^  Chables 
Mabie  Edouard  (1805-79).  A  French  physician. 
He  was  bom  in  Xantes,  and  in  1835  became  pro- 
sector and  professor  at  the  university  and  physi- 
cian at  the  Central  Bureau  of  the  Hospitals  of 
Paris.  He  is  the  originator  of  the  surgical  operation 
known  as  ^crtuement,  by  means  of  which  tumors, 
piles,  polypi,  and  other  growths  may  be  removed 
without  the  effusion  of  blood.  The  general  in- 
troduction of  drainage  in  surgery  is  also  due 
to  his  initiative.  His  principal  works  include: 
Traits  de  V^crasement  lindaire  (1856)  ;  Lecona 
sur  la  iracih^omitrie  (1855)  ;  Clinique  chirurgi- 
cale  (1864-58)  ;  Traits  pratique  de  la  suppura- 
Hon  et  du  drainage  chirurgical  (2  vols.,  1859)  ; 
Dea  Vempoisonnement  du  sang  par  matiH'ea 
organiquea  (1873). 

CHATX  D'EST  ANGE,  shfl'd&'taNzh^  Gus- 
TAVE  Louis  Adolphe  Victob  Chables  (1800- 
76).  A  French  advocate  and  politician.  In  1857 
Napoleon  III.  appointed  him  procureur  g4n6ral 
and  soon  after  Councilor  of  State.  In  1862  he 
was  made  Senator.  In  1863  he  was  vfce-president 
of  the  Council  of  State;  and  in  1864  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  and  Fine  Arts.  As  an  advocate,  especial- 
ly in  criminal  cases,  he  won  great  fame. 

CHAJ'JTJG.     See  Hayyuj. 

CKATiAZA,  Vk'Wik  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk. 
xdXa^y  chalaza^  hailstone,  pimple).  The  basal 
region  of  an  ovule,  in  which  there  is  no  differen- 
tiation of  integument.    See  Ovule. 

CHALAZOGAMY,  k&r&-zdg^A-mI  (from  Gk. 
Xd^al^a,  chalaza,  hailstone,  pimple  -f  yd/ws, 
gamoSf  marriage,  from  yaiutv^  gamein,  to  marry). 
The  passage  of  the  pollen-tube  through  the  cha- 
laza of  the  ovule.  In  seed-plants  the  pollen-tube 
ordinarily  reaches  the  egg  by  passing  through 


Casuarina  showing  chalarogaray:  p,  pollen-tube  descend- 
ing to  the  chalazal  region  of  the  ovule  and  entering  the 
bundle-region  ib),  turning  upward  into  the  nucellus  (d), 
entering  the  emDryo-sac  (e)  from  below,  and  thus  approach- 
ing the  egg. 

the  mitropyle,  which  is  a  small  passageway  left 
by  the  integument  of  the  ovule.  In  certain  cases, 
however,  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  pollen- 
tube  does  not  enter  in  this  way,  but  pierces  the 


ovule  in  the  general  region  of  the  chalaza,  which 
is  the  base  of  the  ovule,  where  the  integument 
and  body  of  the  ovule  are  indi«iinguishaSle.  In 
this  way  the  tube  approaches  the  egg  from  be- 
neath, and  burrows  its  way  through  the  inter- 
vening tissue.  This  phenomenon  is  known  as 
'chalazogamy,'  as  distinguished  from  the  ordi- 
nary method,  which  has  been  called  'porogamy.' 
Chalazogamy  has  been  discovered  as  yet  only  in 
connection  with  the  amentaceous  trees,  those  in 
which  it  has  been  recorded  being  birch,  alder, 
hornbeam,  walnut,  hazel,  casuarina,  and  elm. 
While  in  most  of  these  cases  the  pollen-tube  en- 
ters through  the  chalazal  region,  in  the  elm  it 
passes  into  the  ovule  above  the  chalaza.  How- 
ever, the  term  chalazogamy  has  been  extended 
to  include  all  cases  in  which  the  pollen-tube  does 
not  enter  by  way  of  the  micropyle. 

CHALC£a>OK  (Lat.,  from  KaXxv9(ip,  Kal- 
chedCn,  or  Xa^nidt&Py  Chalk&iOn) .  A  city  of  an- 
cient Bithynia,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bosporus, 
opposite  to  Byzantium.  It  was  founded  about 
B.C.  677  by  a  colony  from  Megara,  and  soon  be- 
came a  place  of  considerable  trade  and  impor- 
tance. It  contained  several  temples,  one  of 
which,  dedicated  to  Apollo,  had  an  oracle.  After 
the  liberation  of  the  Greek  cities  from  Persian 
rule,  Chalcedon  joined  the  Athenian  League,  but 
at  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  came  into 
possession  of  the  Spartans.  With  the  rest  of 
Bithynia,  it  was  bequeathed  to  the  Romans  by 
King  Nicomedes.  During  the  Mithridatic  war 
it  was  the  scene  of  a  bold  exploit  of  the  Pontic 
sovereign.  Bithynia  having  been  invaded  by 
Mithridates,  all  the  wealthy  Romans  in  the  dis- 
trict fled  for  refuge  to  Chalcedon,  whereupon  he 
broke  the  chains  that  protected  the  port,  burned 
four  ships,  and  towed  away  the  remaining  sixty. 
ITnder  the  Empire  Chalcedon  was  made  a  free 
city,  and  it  was  the  scene  of  a  general  council, 
held  A.D.  451.  ChosroSs  II.,  King  of  Persia, 
captured  it  a.d.  616,  after  which  it  declined,  un- 
til it  was  finally  demolished  by  the  Turks,  who 
used  its  ruins  to  build  mosques  and  other  edifices 
in  Constantinople.  Chalcedon  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  philosopher  Xenocrates. 

The  Council  of  Chalcedon,  to  which  allusion 
lias  been  made,  was  the  fourth  general  coun- 
cil, and  was  assembled  by  the  Emperor  Marcian 
for' the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  form  of  doctrine 
in  regard  to  the  nature  of  Christ,  which  should 
equally  avoid  the  errors  of  the  Nestorians  (q.v.) 
and  those  of  the  Monophysites  ( q.  v. ) .  Six  hun- 
dred bishops,  almost  all  of  the  Eastern  or  Greek 
Church,  were  present.  The  doctrine  declared  to 
be  orthodox  was  that  in  Christ  there  were  two 
natures,  which  could  not  be  intermixed  (this 
clause  was  directed  against  the  Monophysites), 
and  which  also  were  not  in  entire  separation 
(this  was  directed  against  the  Nestorians),  but 
which  were  so  conjoined  that  their  union  de- 
stroyed neither  the  peculiarity  of  each  nature 
nor  the  oneness  of  Christ's  person. 

CHALCEDONT,  kdl-s$d^6-nl  (Lat.  chalcedo- 
niu8,  a  gem  named  after  Gk.  XaXiafS6v,ChaUcSd^ 
a  city  in  Asia  Minor,  whe^e  it  abounded,  Gk. 
XahcT/ddjVf  chalk^dn,  chalcedony).  A  crystalline 
variety  of  quartz  of  various  shades  of  white,  yel- 
low, brown,  green,  and  blue.  It  is  transparent 
or  translucent,  and  some  of  the  milk-white  varie- 
ties are  opaque.  It  occurs  in  mammillary,  bo- 
tryoidal,  and  stalactitic  shapes,  and  as  a  lining 
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or  filling  of  cavities  in  rocks.  The  principal  va- 
rieties of  chalcedony  are  agate,  which  is  handed 
and  striped;  camelian,  which  is  clear  and  of 
various  shades  of  red;  chryaoprasCf  an  apple- 
l>reen  variety,  in  which  the  color  is  due  to  nickel 
oxide;  heliotrope  or  bloodatone,  of  a  dark  green 
color,  with  small  spots  of  jasper;  onyx,  con- 
sisting of  bands  of  different  colors,  usually  black 
and  white;  plasma,  of  a  deep  green  color;  and 
sardonyx,  a  red  banded  variety  of  onvx,  all  of 
which  are  described  in  special  articles  under 
their  names.  The  variety  of  its  colors  and  the 
\igh  luster  that  it  takeis  by  polishing,  render 
^ihalcedony  valuable  for  brooches,  necklaces,  and 
other  ornaments,  and  some  varieties  of  it  are  cut 
«is  seal-stones.  Chalcedony  is  found  in  Great 
Britain,  in  Brazil,  and  in  a  number  of  localities 
in  Colorado  and  California.  The  formation  of 
the  famous  agatized  wood  of  Chalcedony  Park, 
Ariz.,  is  caused  by  a  natural  replacement  of  the 
woody  fibre  by  chalcedony  from  siliceous  waters. 

CHALCEDONTZ,  kfll-8^^6-nIks  (from  Gk. 
XcChai6ii»^  chalk€d6n,  chalcedony  -f  dw^,  onyx, 
finger-nail,  onyx,  Lat.  onyx.  See  Chalcedony). 
A  variety  of  agate  consisting  of  alternate  layers 
of  a  white  opaque  and  a  grayish  translucent 
chalcedony. 

CHATiCHIHUITL,  ch&rch^we^tl  (Mexi- 
can). A  green  mineral  referred  to  by  Spanish 
writers  contemporary  with  Cortes.  It  was  held 
in  high  repute  by  the  ancient  Mexicans,  who  val- 
ued it  more  than  gold.  The  Mexicans  believed 
that  the  art  of  cuttinj;  and  polishing  ehalchihuitl 
had  been  taught  them  by  the  god  Quetzalcoatl. 
The  best  authorities  believe  the  mineral  to  have 
been  the  bluish-green  variety  of  turquoise  from 
Los  Cerillo8  mines,  New  Mexico,  although  some 
still  think  it  is  a  variety  of  jadeite. 

CHALCIDICE,  kftl-sld^-se  (Lat..  from  Gk. 
XaXxi^Mci^,  sc.  x^^P^t  chOra,  district,  ChalkidikC,  of 
Chalcis).  The  ancient  name  of  three  districts 
in  Grecian  or  partly  Grecian  lands.  ( 1 )  In  Eu- 
bcea,  the  land  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  of  Chalcis,  on  the  southwestern  side  of 
the  island^  near  the  Strait  of  Euripus.  (2)  A 
district  of  Macedonia,  between  the  Thermaie  and 
Strymonic  gulfs.  The  lower  part  of  this  dis- 
trict forms  three  peninsulas,  called,  from  west 
to  east,  Pallene  (or,  more  anciently,  Phlegra), 
Sithonia,  and  Acte  or  Athos.  This  district  Ve- 
ceived  its  name  from  Chalcis,  in  Euboea,  having 
been  settled  in  the  Eighth  Century  B.C.  by  colo- 
nists from  that  place.  Among  the  flourishing 
towns  of  Chalcidiee  were  Olynthus  and  Potidflpa. 
(3)  A  district  in  Syria,  extending  eastward 
from  the  Orontes  River  to  the  desert,  and  called 
Chalcidiee  from  the  town  of  Chalcis,  lying  there- 
in. 

CHALCIS,  kfiPsIs  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Xa^Ktg, 
Chalkis),  The  capital  of  the  island  and  no- 
march  v  of  Eubcea,  Greece,  situated  on  the  Euri- 
pus, the  strait  which  separates  the  island  from 
ikeotia  (Map:  Greece,  E  3).  The  Euripus  is 
divided  into  two  channels,  of  unequal  breadth 
and  depth,  by  a  rock,  which  is  surmounted  by 
a  castle,  partly  of  Venetian  and  partly  of  Turk- 
ish construction.  A  shallow  channel,  85  feet 
wide,  separates  the  rock  from  Boeotia,  and  is 
crossed  by  a  stone  bridge.  The  main  channel, 
about  120  feet  wide,  through  which  a  strong 
current  flows,  was  at  one  time  crossed  by  a 
drawbridge,  which  has  recently  been  removed  in 
Vol.  IV.— 30. 


connection  with  operations  for  widening  and 
deepening  the  channel.  The  site  seems  to  have 
been  occupied  in  very  early  times,  and  during 
the  Ninth  and  Eighth  centuries  u.c.  the  inhabit- 
ants were  active  colonizers,  specially  toward  the 
north,  where  they  gave  their  name  to  the  Chal- 
cidian  peninsula  on  the  Macedonian  coast.  They 
also  appear  early  as  allies  of  the  Corinthians 
in  the  Greek  colonization  of  Italy  and  Sicily, 
where  they  settled  Cumae  and  Naxos,  and  gave 
their  alphabet  to  the  Italians.  After  a  long 
war  with  its  rival,  Eretria,  Chalcis  acquired 
the  undisputed  headship  of  Euboea,  and  rapidly 
rose  to  wealth  and  importance.  Its  govern- 
ment was  strongly  aristocratic,  but  after  a 
crushing  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Athenians 
(B.C.  606),  the  nobles  were  driven  out  and  a 
democracy  established.  It  subsequently  fell  un- 
der the  power  of  the  ^facedonians  and  Romans, 
and  was  at  this  time  a  place  of  great  military 
importance,  nearly  nine  miles  in  circumference, 
and  had  many  fine  temples,  theatres,  and  other 
public  buildings.  Aristotle  died  at  Chalcis.  In 
the  Middle  Ages,  it  was  prosperous  under  the 
Venetians,  who  held  it  for  nearly  three  centu- 
ries, until  its  conquest  by  the  Turks  in  1470. 
Xot  many  ancient  remains  now  exist  at  Chalcis. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  but  the  houses,  many  of 
which  owe  their  origin  to  the  Venetians,  are  sub- 
stantial and  spacious.  It  suffered  from  aa 
earthquake  in  1804.    Population  about  9900. 

CHALCIS  (kiiKsIs)  FLIES,  or  CHALCID- 
IDJE,  kal-sldl-de  (Xeo-Lat.  nom  pi.,  from  Gk. 
Xo^C,  chalkia,  lizard,  either  from  XoXicd,  Chalkis, 
a  city  of  Eubcea,  or,  more  probably,  like  the 
name  of  the  town  itself,  from  raXxdc^  chalkoa, 
copper).  A  group  of  very  small  Hymenoptera, 
characterized  by 'elbowed  feelers.  They  number 
thousands  of  species,  and  are  truly  parasitic,  ex- 
cept a  few  gall-making  genera.  One  large  sec- 
tion glues  its  eggs  upon  the  backs  of  caterpillars 
of  moths.  These  eggs  hatch  in  about  two  days, 
when  the  grubs  quickly  bury  their  heads  in  the 
skin  of  their  host  and  begin  to  feed,  growing 
more  rapidly  than  any  other  known  insect-larvae, 
nnd  reaching  full  growth  within  three  or  four 
days.  The  first  to  mature  then  withdraws  its 
head,  preparatory  to  pupating — an  act  which  at 
once  causes  the 
death  of  the  ex- 
hausted caterpillar 
and  consequently  of 
many  belated 
grubs.  The  more 
advanced  survivors 
spin  and  attach 
their  C(x*oon  to  the 
under  side  of  the 
empty  skin  of  the 
dead  host,  which 
thus  furnishes  a 
roof,  and  within 
about  eight  days  complete  their  transformation 
nnd  emrrpp  as*  adult  chalceids.  The  fact  that 
they  attack  many  fly-maggots,  caterpillars,  etc., 
greatly  injurious  to  cultivated  plants,  and  de- 
stroy them  with  much  speed  and  certainty, 
places  them  among  the  most  valuable  aids  man- 
kind has  in  his  warfare  against  insect  pests. 
It  is  due  to  these  insects,  principally,  that 
the  cot  ton -worm  of  the  South  is  kept  down, 
and  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  cotton  saved 
each  year.    ''Nowhere  in  Nature,"  remarks  L.  O. 
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Howard,  "is  there  a  more  marked  example  of  the 
co-relation  between  structure  and  habits  than  oc- 
curs in  this  family.  .  .  So  that  it  is  possible 
for  an  experienced  person,  on  seeing  a  new  spe- 
cies of  chalcis  fly,  to  tell  precisely  what  kind  of 
insect  it  will  be  foimd  parasitic  upon."  See 
Howard,  The  Insect  Book  (New  York,  1901); 
also  papers,  often  illustrated,  by  L.  0.  Howard 
and  Wm.  H.  Ashmead,  in  the  publications  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

CHALCOCITE.     See  Coppeb. 

CHALCOGBAPHY,  kfll-kftg'rft-fl  (from  Gk. 
;faXic^,  chalko8f  copper  +  ypd^tv,  graphein,  to 
write ) .  A  modem  term  used  to  si^ify  engraving 
on  copper. 

CHALCONDYLAS,  k&l  -  k5n^dl  •  l&s,  Deme- 
trius (C.1424-C.1611).  A  Greek  scholar.  He 
was  bom  in  Athens,  and  .after  teaching  Greek  in 
various  cities  of  Italy,  was  called  by  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici  to  the  chair  of  Greek  in  Florence  (1471), 
where  Pope  Leo  X.  was  one  of  his  pupils.  After 
the  death  of  the  Prince  (1492),  he  was  professor 
of  Greek  in  Milan,  where  he  died.  Chalcondylas 
wrote  a  Greek  grammar,  entitled  Erotemata 
(c.1493),  and  superintended  editions  of  Homer 
(1488),  of  Isocrates  (1493),  and  of  the  Lewicon 
of  Suidas  (1499).  Consult  Hody,  De  arceci»  II- 
Iu8trihu8f  edited  by  Jebb   (London.  1742). 

CHALCOPYBITE,  kftl'kApI'rlt  (from  Gk. 
XaXjr6t,  clialkoa,  copper  +  wvplnfs,  pyrites,  flint, 
from  rOp,  pyr,  fire),  commonly  called  Coppeb 
Pybites.  a  copper-iron  sulphide  that  crystallizes 
in  the  tetragonal  system.  It  has  a  metallic  lustre, 
is  of  a  brass  -  yellow  color,  and  is  often  tar- 
nished or  iridescent.  It  occurs  widely  dissemi- 
nated in  metallic  veins  and  in  the  older  rocks, 
frequently  with  pyrite  or  iron  sulphide,  and  some- 
times with  nickel  and  cobalt  sulphide.  This 
mineral  occurs  in  large  deposits  in  Sweden,  in 
the  Harz  Mountains,  in  Bohemia,  Hungary, 
New  South  Wales,  and  in  South  Africa.  In  the 
United  States  it  is  found  quite  largely  in  Colo- 
rado, Montana,  Arizona,  Utah,  and  California, 
where  it  frequently  carries  gold  and  silver.  It 
is  also  found  in  Vermont,  Tennessee,  and  North 
Carolina,  and  is  here  mined  as  a  copper  ore. 
WTien  famished  it  is  sometimes  called  peacock 
ore,  owing  to  the  iridescent  film  of  brilliant 
colors  with  which  it  becomes  coated. 

CHALD.SA,  kfild^&.    See  Babylonia. 

CHAIiDJEAN(kfil-d^an)  BITE,  Chbistians 
OF  THE,  also  called  Sybo-Chald.eans,  or  Sybo- 
Obientals.  a  brancli  of  the  Nestorians  who 
acknowledge  the  Pope  of  Rome.  They  use  the 
Kastem  rite,  and  are  under  the  Patriarch  of 
Babylon.  They  are  supposed  to  niunber  about 
30,0*00.    See  Nestobians. 

CHALD JEANS  (from  Lat.  Chaldwi,  Gk.Xfla- 
Salot,  Chaldaioiy  Heb.  Kdsdlm,  Assyr.  Kaldi,  pos- 
sibly from  Assyr.  kashdAu,  to  conquer).  Prop- 
erly a  designation  of  a  Semitic  people,  whose 
original  home  was  southeast  of  Babylonia,  on  the 
Persian  Gulf,  in  the  Sea  Land  (Mat  Tamti). 
There  was  a  considerable  number  of  Kaldu  States, 
Buch  as  Bit  Aramukani,  Bit  Dakan,  Bit  Shilani, 
Bit  Shaali,  Bit  Adini  and  Bit  Yakin.  Of  these 
the  most  important  seems  to  have  been  Bit  Ya- 
kin. HommePs  theory  that  Ur  (Mughghayar) 
belonged  to  the  realm  of  the  Kaldu  as  early  as 
the  Third  Millennium  B.C.  is  not  convincing.  It 
is  possible  that  already  the  Pashi  dynasty   (B.C. 


1139-1000)  was  Chaldacan.  In  the  case  of  Mat 
Tamti  (1006-9S3)  and  Bit  Bazi  (983-63),  this  is 
quite  probable.  Adad  Nirari  III.,  in  803, .  re- 
ceived tribute  from  Kaldu  princes.  In  723 
Ukinzir,  of  Bit  Ammukani,  consequently  a  Chal- 
dsean,  ascended  the  throne  of  Babylon.  Mardu- 
kapaliddin  (Merodach  Baladan),  ruler  of  Bit 
Yakin,  made  himself  King  of  Babylon  in  721, 
and  maintained  himself  with  the  aid  of  Elamites 
and  Aramseans  until  710.  In  702,  he  returned 
for  nine  months,  but  was  driven  back  to  Bit 
Yakin  bv  Sennacherib.  In  693-89  another  Chal- 
dsean,  Mushezib  Marduk,  occupied  the  throne  of 
Babylon.  But  it  was  with  Nabuapaluzur  (Xa- 
bopolassar)  (c.626-604)  and  Nabukuderuznr 
(Nebuchadnezzar),  his  son  (604-561),  that  Chal- 
dasan  princes  seated  themselves  upon  this  throne 
who  were  able  to  make  Babylonia  a  world-power. 
Nabukuderuzur's  son,  Amif  Marduk  (Evil  Mero- 
dach), who  reigned  562-560,  was  overthrown  by 
Nirgal  Sharuzur  (560-556),  and  the  son  of  this 
usurper,  Labashi  Marduk  (556),  was  the  last 
Chaldsean  king.  He  was  supplanted  by  a  Baby- 
lonian, Nabunaid  (Nabonidos),  who  reigned  555- 
538.  The  period  of  foreign  conquests  and  a 
powerful  inner  administration  had  made  the 
terms  Chaldiean  and  Babylonian  practically  sy- 
nonymous with  foreigners.  Hebrew  writers  of 
the  postexilic  period  speak  of  the  Babylonians  as 
Chaldseans  (Kasdim).  In  the  Second  Century 
D.C.  the  term  Chaldtean  was  used  by  the  author 
of  the  Book  of  Daniel  as  a  designation  of  a  class 
of  magicians.  Concerning  the  Chaldsean  language 
we  have  no  other  information  than  that  which 
may  be  gleaned  from  proper  names.  These  sug- 
gest a  closer  kinship  to  the  Babylonian  than  to 
either  Arabic  or  Aramaic.  After  the  conquest  of 
Babylon,  the  native  Chaldsean  dialect  was  no 
doubt  crowded  out  by  Babylonian  and  Aramaic 
The  latter  was  regarded  by  Daniel  not  alto- 
gether erroneously  as  the  'language  of  the  Chal- 
dflBans.**  Hence  Aramaic  was  call^  *Chaldee*  by 
Jerome,  and  the  confusing  term  has  remained  in 
use  until  recent  times.  The  failure  to  distin- 
guish between  Babylonians  and  ChaldsBans  has 
added  to  this  confusion.  The  Chaldi,  a  people 
related  to  the  modem  Georgians  of  the  Caucasus, 
were  called  by  the  old  geographers  Tontic  Chal- 
dneans,'  but  they  werer  Chaldeans  in  name  only 
and  non-Semitic.  (See  Chaldians).  Consult: 
Delattre,  "Les  Chald<^ns,"  in  Revue  des  questions 
historiques  (Paris,  1896)  ;  Winckler,  Unter- 
suchungen  zur  altorientalischen  Oeschichte  (Leip- 
zig, 1889);  Brinton,  Protohistoric  Ethnography 
of  Western  Asia  (Philadelphia,  1895). 

CHALDEE  (kfil'd^)  MANXrSCBIPT,  Thf. 
A  pimgent  satire,  purporting  to  be  the  transla- 
tion of  a  Chaldee  manuscript  newly  discovered 
in  the  Great  Library  of  Paris.  It  appeared, 
anonymously,  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  October^ 
1817;  but  its  conception  and  the  first  thirty- 
seven  verses  of  Chapter  I.  are  to  be  ascribed  to 
James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  and  the  rest 
to  Professor  John  Wilson  ('Christopher  North*), 
and  J.  G.  Ix)ckhart.  It  ridiculed  the  powerful 
Whig  party  then  dominant  in  Edinburgh,  and 
especially  the  Edinburgh  Reviexc,  which  was  the 
mouthpiece  of  that  party.  All  literary  Edin- 
burgh of  1817  was  brought  into  it, '  and  it 
abounded  in  scathing  personalities,  many  of 
which  are  entirely  indefensible.  It  is  divided 
into  chapters  and  verses,  and  the  diction  is  a 
pirody  of  that  of  the  Bible. 
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CHALBEE  PABAPHBASE.     See  Tabguh. 

CHALDIANS,  kal-dl'anz  {Gk, XaXSaloi,  Chal- 
cfatot,  Xd?^i,  Chaldoi,  Lat.  Chaldi),  A  people 
inhabiting  Armenia  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Haik.  The  early  Assyrian  kings  called  this 
country  Nairi.  It  was  then  inhabited  by  petty 
nomadic  tribes  of  uncertain  ethnic  relation. 
About  B.C.  900  the  Chaldians  seem  to  have 
entered  the  country  from  the  northeast,  and 
founded  a  powerful  kingdom.  The  name  by 
which  they  designated  themselves,  and  the  land 
which  they  conquered,  was  that  of  their  chief 
god,  Chaldis.  It  is  impossible,  as  yet,  to  deter- 
mine to  what  family  of  nations  they  belonged. 
But  a  connection  may  be  suspected  with  such 
people  as  the  Mushki,  Kashki,  Tabal,  Kummuch, 
and  ChattL  The  Assyrians,  from  the  time  of 
Asurnazirpal  (885-860),  called  them  Urartu, 
which  may  have  been  the  name  of  the  first  tribe 
or  district  with  which  they  became  acquainted. 
It  is  possible  that  Arame,  against  whom  Shal- 
maneser  II.  (859-825)  fought  in  B.C.  857  and  845, 
was  the  first  Chaldian  king  who  succeeded  in 
uniting  under  his  sceptre  the  territory  around 
Lake  Van.  In  833  Shalmaneser  II.  warred  with 
*  Sarduris,  who  is  possibly  to  be  identified  with 
*lhe  Sarduris,  son  of  Lutipris,  of  whom  three  in- 
scriptions in  Assyrian  have  been  found.  These 
agree  most  closely  with  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
of  the  time  in  form  and  character.  Ispuinis,  who 
is  called  Ushpina  by  Shamshi  Adad  IV.  (825- 
812),  associated  with  himself  his  son,  Mennas. 
'  It  is  possible  that  Ispuinis  was  the  conqueror  and 
organizer  of  the  territory  of  Biaina,  and  that  he 
made  Tuspas  the  capital.  Mennas  is  known  to 
us  chiefly  through  his  building  enterprises.  The 
canals  he  constructed  reveal  the  great  architec- 
tural skill  of  the  builders  and  their  remarkable 
knowledge  of  hydraulics.  They  also  show  the 
great  extent  of  territory  and  large  resources  of 
the  King.  In  802,  792,  and  785  Adad  Nirani  III. 
(812-783)  made  campaigns  against  Mennas. 
About  eighty  inscriptions  in  the  Chaldian  lan- 
guage of  this  King  have  been  found.  Argistis 
(785-760),  a  great  conqueror,  further  extended 
the  boundaries  of  Chaldia.  He  left  a  long  in- 
scription on  the  rock  of  Van,  and  many  others. 
In  vain  Shalmaneser  III.  (783-773)  repeatedly 
invaded  his  territory.  He  was  defeated,  and  the 
power  of  the  Chaldian  king  grew  apace.  Sar- 
duris II.  (760-730)  appears  to  have  a  right  to 
call  himself  Hcing  of  kings,'  as  he  was  the  actual 
liege  lord  over  the  whole  territory  known  as  Suri 
(hence  Syria),  extending  over  Melitene,  Comma- 
gene,  Arpad,  Cilicia,  and  some  adjoining  dis- 
tricts. Owing  to  the  weakness  of  Assyria  during 
the  generation  from  Shalmaneser  III.  to  Tig- 
lathpileser  III.,  Chaldia  became  quite  the  most 
important  power  in  Western  Asia.  In  the  strug- 
gle for  empire  between  Chaldia  and  Assyria,  Tig- 
lathpileser  III.  (745-728)  was  able  in  736,  by 
an  expedition  into  the  very  heart  of  Chaldia,  to 
establish  the  Assyrian  power  in  Asia  by  greatly 
weakening  the  rival  State,  yet  was  obliged  to  re- 
tire without  being  able  to  capture  the  impreg- 
nable capital.  The  final  struggle  between  Rusas 
I.  (730-712)  and  Sargon  (722-705)  ended  in  the 
loss  of  Chaldian  supremacy.  The  Assyrian  re- 
port* are  indeed  wrong  in  stating  that  Rusas 
committed  suicide.  He  was  even  able  to  extend 
his  power  somewhat  after  the  alleged  defeat, 
north  and  east.  But  in  the  w^est  and  the  south 
Assyria  had  elTectually  checked  the  growth  of 


Chaldia.  And  toward  the  end  of  Sargon's  reign 
the  Kimmerians  fell  upon  Chaldia  from  the 
north.  This  invasion  Argistis  III.,  mentioned  by 
Sargon  in  709,  or  his  successor,  Rusas  II.,  seems 
to  have  still  been  in  a  position  to  repulse.  But 
their  territory  unquestionably  suffered  much. 
Internally  these  reigns  are  marked  by  great  ad- 
vance in  architecture,  sculpture,  and  other  arts. 
Rusas  II.  built  an  important  residence  city  at 
Toprakkaleh,  near  Van,  called  Rusachina,  the 
ruins  of  which  have  been  excavated..  Erimenas  is 
known  only  as  the  father  of  Rusas  III.,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  father  of  Sarduris  III., 
mentioned  in  an  inscription  of  Asurbanipal 
(668-626)  as  having  finally  submitted  to  Assyrian 
suzerainty.  If  this  is  more  than  a  vain  boast,  it 
may  mean  that  the  Scythians  (Ashkuza),  having 
established  themselves  in  the  territory  of  the 
Manual,  and  become  allies  of  the  Assyrians  about 
630,  forced  their  western  neighbors  to  seek  safety 
from  repeated  raids  in  acknowledging  Assyrian 
authority.  It  is  possible  that  with  the  fall  of  the 
Scythian  power  through  the  Medes,  the  Chal- 
dians also  were  incorporated  in  the  Median  Em* 
pire  immediately  before  or  soon  after  the  de- 
struction of  Xineveh,  in  607.  The  invasion  of 
the  Haik,  the  modem  Armenians,  in  the  Sixth 
Century  B.C.  drove  the  Chaldians  into  exile. 
While  the  Assyrian  form  of  the  name  survived 
in  the  biblical  Ararat  (Gen.  viii.  4;  Jeremiah  li. 
27;  II.  Kin^  xix.  37;  Isaiah  xxxvii.  38)  and  in 
the  Alarodioi,  who,  according  to  Herodotus, 
served  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  the  name  of  Chal- 
dian has  been  preserved  in  the  Chaldaioi  of  Soph- 
ocles, Xenophon,  Strabo,  and  Plutarch,  in  the 
Chaldoi  and  the  theme  Chaldia  of  Byzantine 
times,  and  in  numerous  place-names.  Possibly 
there  is  even  a  remnant  of  the  old  (Hialdians  in 
Chalt,  near  Baiburt. 

The  Chaldians  worshiped  as  their  highest  god 
Chaldis,  by  the  side  of  him  Ardinis,  a  sun-god, 
and  Teisbas,  a  storm-god,  as  well  as  a  host  of 
minor  deities  conceived  as  the  sons  of  Chaldis. 
Their  civilization  was  no  doubt  borrowed  from 
Assyria,  but  in  some  respects  advanced  beyond 
the  point  reached  by  the  Assyrians  themselves. 
They  were  probably  the  discoverers  of  the  meth- 
ods of  iron-working,  for  which  the  region  became 
famous  among  the  (creeks.  Unlike  the  Assyrians, 
they  erected  their  buildings  of  massive  walls  of 
stone.  The  country  was  intersected  with  fine 
roads  and  canals,  showing  great  technical  knowl- 
edge. Their  sculptures  are  more  lifelike  than 
the  Assyrian.  They  excelled  in  mosaics,  filigree- 
work,  and  ceramics. 

The  Chaldian  language  was  written  in  cime- 
iform  characters,  borrowed  from  the  Assyrian, 
but  simplified  by  giving  only  one  value  to  each 
sign,  avoiding  signs  representing  closed  syllables, 
and  using  as  a  rule  separate  signs  for  the  vowels, 
thus  made  to  approach  to  a  purely  alphabetical 
system.  The  family  to  which  it  belongs  has  not 
been  determined.  It  has  some  affinity  with  the 
Georgian,  and  may  belong  to  the  same  group  as 
Mitanian,  Hittite,  and  some  early  Asian  lan- 
guages. Nearly  two  hundred  native  inscriptions 
have  been  discovered  in  all  parts  of  modern  Ar- 
menia, presenting  some  dialectical  differences. 
They  were  first  studied  by  Schultz  and  Hincks, 
who  worked  out  the  general  idea  with  the  aid 
of  Assyrian  ideographs.  Guyard  first  noticed 
the  identity  of  the  imprecations  at  the  end  of  the 
inscription  wuth  those  found  on  Assyrian  docu' 
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ments.  Sayce  established  the  main  outlines  of 
the  grammar.  D.  H.  Mflller  cleared  up  many 
difficulties.  Belck  and  Lehmann  discovered  most 
of  the  inscriptions,  and  Sandolgian  has  brought 
them  together  in  a  corpus. 

BiBUOQBAPUY.  A  good  accouut  of  the  Chal- 
dians  is  found  in  Maspero,  The  Passing  of  the 
Empires  (London,  1899).  Consult:  Sayce,  in 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  XIV^.-XX. 
(London,  1882-94)  ;  Belck  and  Lehmann,  Zeit- 
schrift  fUr  Ethnologie  (Berlin,  1892,  et  seq.)  ; 
id.,  in  Zeitschrift  filr  Assyriologie  (Leipzig, 
1892, 'et  seq.)  and  in  Verhandlungen  der  Ber^ 
liner  anthropologischen  Qesellschaft  (Berlin, 
1892,  et  seq.)  ;  Mttller,  Die  Keilinschrift  von  As- 
chrut  Daga  (Vienna,  1890)  ;  Nikolsky,  Les  in- 
scriptions cun^formes  de  Koelani  Girlan 
(1893);  Olmstead,  in  American  Journal  of 
Semitic  Languages  (Chicago,  1901). 

CHATjET,  sh&'W  (from  Med.  Lat.  castel- 
letum,  dim.  of  castellum,  fort,  castle,  from  cos- 
trum,  fort).  The  French-Swiss  name  for  the 
wooden  summer  hut  of  the  Swiss  herdsmen  on 
the  mountains;  but  the  term  is  also  extended  to 
include  Swiss  houses  generally,  and  picturesque 
and  ornate  villas  built  in  imitation  of  them. 

CHALET7BS  BAT,  or  BAIE  BES  CHA- 
LEUBS,  hk  d&  sh&i§r'  (Fr.,  bay  of  heat).  An 
inlet  on  the  west  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Law- 
rence, which  partly  separates  New  Brunswick 
from  Quebec  (Map:  Newfoundland,  D  5).  It  is 
about  eighty- five  miles  in  length  from  east  to 
west,  and  has  a  maximum  width  of  over  20 
miles.  WTiile  its  depth  is  only  about  250  feet  in 
the  channel,  yet  a  depth  of  100  feet  is  found 
quite  near  the  shore,  thus  affording  commodious 
anchorage  and  easy  access  to  tlie  land.  Chaleurs 
Bay  receives  numerous  small  streams,  chief  of 
which  are  the  Nepisiguit  River  from  the  south, 
and  the  the  Patapedia  River  from  the  west. 
Fishing  is  the  chief  industry.  A  number  of 
towns  skirt  the  shore.  Chaleurs  Bay  receives 
its  name  from  Jacques  Cartier,  who  entered  it  in 
the  hottest  month  of  1535. 

CHALICE,  chfills  (Fr.  calice.  It.  calice,  AS. 
calic,  Ger.  Kelch,  OHG.  chelih,  from  Lat.  calix, 
Skt.  kaUtSa,  cup).  This  ancient  name  for  a 
drinking-cup  has  been  retained  for  the  vessels 
used  for  the  wine  in  the  holy  sacrament.  Some 
of  the  earliest  were  made  of  wood  or  horn; 
others,  of  which  there  are  some  superb  Byzan- 
tine examples,  of  glass,  crystal,  or  agate.  But 
on  account  of  their  fragility,  these  materials  fell 
into  general  disuse  in  favor  of  precious  metals; 
and  most  mediaeval.  Renaissance,  and  modem 
chalices  arc  of  gold,  silver-gilt,  or  silver,  often 
decorated  with  enamels  and  set  with  precious 
stones.  They  were  among  the  objects  on  which 
the  goldsmith  lavished  the  greatest  care.  Many 
examples  remain  in  industrial  and  other  muse- 
ums, and  in  church  treasuries  throughout  Eu- 
rope; in  some  cases,  small  parish  or  cathedral 
churches  have  preserved  their  old  pieces  more 
carefully  than  the  larger  institutions. 

There  were  two  classes  of  chalices:  the  ordi- 
nary chalice,  used  by  the  priest  at  the  altar,  and 
the*  ministering  chalice,  for  the  communion  of 
the  congregation.  The  latter  was  larger  and 
frequently  had  two  handles.  The  chalice  always 
consisted  of  three  parts — a  bowl,  a  long  neck,  and 
a  foot.  It  varied  very  much  in  shape.  The 
earliest  (Fourth  to  Eighth  Century)  had  a  deep. 


slender  bowl,  which  became  broader  and  more 
semicircular  in  the  Romanesque  age,  and  then 
changed  radically  during  the  Gothic  period, 
passing  first  to  a  broader  flat  bowl,  with  en- 
larged foot,  and  then  to.  a  conical,  tunnel- 
shaped  bowl  with  longer  neck,  often  broken  with 
bulbs.  The  bowl  itself,  which  was  originally 
the  most  decorative  part,  tended  to  become  the 
simplest  with  smooth  surface.  The  chalice  is 
the  symbol  of  Saint  John  the  Evangelist.  Con- 
sult: Giefers,  Ueber  den  Altarkelch  (Paderborn, 
1856)  ;  Corblet,  Histoire  du  sacrement  de  VEu- 
charistie  (Paris,  1885). 

CHALK  (AS.  cealc,  Ger.  Kalk,  Fr.  chaux,  Ir. 
cailc,  from  Lat.  calx,  lime).  A  soft  earthy  vari- 
ety of  limestone  or  carbonate  of  lime,  which  often 
forms  beds  of  great  thickness  and  extent.  It  is 
usually  yellowish  or  white  in  color,  has  an 
earthy  texture,  is  rough  to  the  touch,  and  ad- 
heres slightly  to  the  tongue.  The  average  chemi- 
cal composition  is  as  follows :  ( 1 )  English  chalk 
— calcium  carbonate,  97.90  per  cent.;  silica,  .66 
per  cent.;  magnesium  carbonate,  0.10  per  cent.; 
ferric  oxide,  0.35  per  cent. ;  (2)  Arkansas  chalk — 
calcium  carbonate,  95.29  per  cent.;  silica,  4.42 
per  cent.;  alumina,  2.21  per  cent.;  ferric  oxide, 
2.21  per  cent. 

Chalk  is  formed  by  the  accumulation  on  the 
ocean  bottom  of  the  tiny  shells  of  Foraminifera, 
fragments  of  molluscan  Shells,  sea-urchins'  spines, 
and  sponge-spicules,  and  when  a  thin  sample 
of  it  is  exammed  under  the  miscroscope  it  is  an* 
object  of  great  beauty.  It  is  very  abundant  in 
certain  areas  and  also  in  certain  geological 
formations,  the  Cretaceous  system  being  so 
named  on  account  of  the  thick  and  extensive 
deposits  of  chalk  which  it  contains.  These  de- 
posits are  especially  abundant  in  England  and 
France,  where  the  great  white  cliffs  of  chalk 
on  both  sides  of  the  English  Channel,  notably  in 
the  vicinity  of  Dover,  England,  and  Dieppe, 
France,  are  conspicuous  objects.  Under  London 
the  chalk  formation  has  a  thickness  of  from 
600  to  800  feet.  In  the  United  SUtes  chalk  is 
known  to  occur  in  Iowa,  Texas,  and  Arkansas, 
and  other  States. 

Chalk  is  sometimes  used  as  a  building-stone, 
for,  while  it  is  sufilciently  soft  when  fresh  to  be 
sawn,  it  often  shows  a  tendency  to  harden  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  burned  to  lime  and 
the  mortar  is  used  generally  in  the  construction 
of  buildings  in  London.  In  England  chalk  has 
been  used  for  many  years  as  an  ingredient  of 
Portland  cement,  and  more  recently  the  Arkansas 
chalk  has  been  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 
When  ground  and  mixed  with  water  it  forms 
'whitewash.'  If  the  ground  material  is  freed 
from  grit  by  washing,  it  is  known  as  'whit- 
ing,' which  is  used  for  cleaning  silver  and  makini; 
putty.  *Gilder's  white'  and  'Paris  white'  are 
forms  of  the  same  material  which  have  been 
more  carefully  washed.  On  account  of  its  color 
and  softness,  it  finds  general  application  as  a 
marking  material,  but  when  so  used  has  to  be 
mixed  with  some  bonding  substance.  (See 
Cbayox.)  Like  lime  and  gypsum,  chalk  is  used 
in  farming  to  ameliorate  the  texture  of  the  soil. 
In  a  purified  condition  it  is  administered  as  medi- 
cine to  correct  acidity  of  the  stomach.  See  Cre- 
taceous System;  Soil;  Pobtland  Cement; 
Lime. 

CHALK,  Black.    See  Crayon. 
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CHALK  FOBMATION.  See  Cbetaceoub 
System. 

CHALKSTONE,  Lord.  A  character  which 
Garrick  himself  impersonated  most  successfully 
in  his  play  Lethe. 

CHALLEMEL-LAC0T7B,  shAl'meK  lii'k^r^, 
Paul  Amand  ( 1827-96) .  A  French  publicist  and 
politician.  He  became  professor  of  philosophy  at 
the  Lyceum  of  Pau  in  1849,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  coup  d'etat,  while  holding  a  similar  position 
at  the  Lyceum  of  Limoges,  was  arrested  because 
of  his  pronounced  Republican  opinions.  After  a 
few  months  of  imprisonment,  he  was  expelled 
from  France.  Ho  went  to  Belgium,  where  he  lec- 
tured on  literature,  and  thence  to  (Jermany  and 
Italy.  In  1856  he  became  professor  of  French 
literature  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Zurich, 
and  in  1859,  being  amnestied,  returned  to  France. 
He  soon  became  known  as  one  of  the  ablest  con- 
tributors to  the  Temps,  the  Revue  Modeme,  and 
other  influential  journals.  For  a  short  time  he 
was  editor  of  the  Revue  dea  Deuw  Mondea.  After 
the  fall  of  the  Empire  he  became  prefect  of  the 
Department  of  the  RhOne.  He  was  elected  deputy 
(1872),  Senator  (1876),  president  of  the  Senate 
(1893).  He  was,  from  1880  to  1882,  Ambas- 
sador to  England,  and  became  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  in  1883.  He  translated  Ritter's 
Geschichte  der  Philoaophie,  and  edited  the  Works 
of  Madame  d'Epinay,  the  friend  of  Rousseau. 
His  essays  were  collected  as  Etudes  et  reflections 
d'un  pessimiste  (1901). 

CHALLEKQE  (OF.  chalenge,  chalonge,  It. 
calogna,  accusation,  from  Lat.  calumnia,  false 
accusation,  from  calvi,  to  deceive).  In  criminal 
law,  a  request  or  demand  to  fight  with  deadly 
weapons.  No  set  phrase  or  form  of  words  is 
necessary  to  constitute  a  challenge.  Any  lan- 
guage which,  when  connected  witn  the  circum- 
stances of  a  quarrel  and  the  conduct  of  the  par- 
ties, shows  an  intention  to  invite  or  solicit  a 
meeting  in  order  to  fight  with  deadly  weapons, 
amounts  to  a  challenge.  Giving  a  challenge,  or 
knowingly  bearing  one,  or  even  inciting  to  a 
challenge,  is  a  criminal  offense  at  common  law. 
The  tendency  of  modem  statutes  is  to  subject 
all  persons  connected  with  a  challenge  to  severe 
criminal  punishment,  and  to  disqualify  them 
from    holding    public    office    thereafter.      See 

DUEUNO. 

In  civil  procedure,  a  challenge  is  a  formal 
exception  taken  to  one  or  more  jurors.  When 
exception  is  taken  to  the  entire  panel,  it  is 
callcKl  a  challenge  to  the  array,  or  to  the  panelr 
or  a  motion  to  set  aside  the  panel,  or  to  quash 
the  array.  A  challenge  is  said  to  be  for  cause, 
when  it  is  based  upon  a  state  of  facts  which,  if 
established,  renders  the  juror  incompetent,  as 
that  he  is  pecuniarily  interested  in  the  case,  or 
disqualified  by  reason  of  age,  sex,  or  mental 
condition.  A  challenge  is  said  to  be  to  the 
favcr,  when  founded  on  a  charge  that  the  juror 
is  biased  or  subject  to  some  improper  influence. 
A  peremptory  challenge  is  one  for  which  no 
reason  need  be  assigned.  The  number  of  per- 
emptory challenges,  and  the  criminal  cases  in 
which  they  are  allowed,  are  regulated  by  statute. 
Challenges  are  to  be  made  after  the  appearance 
of  the  jurors  and  before  they  are  sworn.     See 

JUBY. 

CHALLENGEB  EXPEDITION'.  A  scien- 
tific exploration  of  the  open  sea  sent  out  by  the 


British  Government  in  1872-76.  In  1872  the 
CJmllenger,  a  corvette  of  2306  tons,  was.  com- 
pletely fitted  out  and  furnished  with  every  scien- 
tific appliance  for  examining  the  sea  from 
surface  to  bottom,  e.g.  with  natural  -  history 
workroom,  chemical  laboratory,  and  aquarium. 
The  ship  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  naval  survey- 
ing staflf  under  Captain  Nares  and  of  a  scien- 
tific staff,  with  Prof.  Wyville  Thomson  (q.v.)  at 
their  head,  for  the  purpose  of  sounding  the 
depths,  mapping  the  basins,  and  determining  the 
physical  and  biological  conditions  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, the  Southern,  and  the  Pacific  Oceans.  Buring 
three  and  a  half  years  the  Challenger  cruised 
over  68,900  nautical  miles.  Investigations  were 
made  at  362  stations,  at  each  of  which  were 
determined  the  depth  of  channel,  the  bottom, 
surface,  and  intermediate  temperatures,  currents, 
and  fauna,  and  the  atmospheric  and  meteorologi- 
cal conditions.  The  route  was  by  Madeira,  toe 
Canaries,  the  West  Indies,  Nova  Scotia,  Ber- 
mudas, Azores,  Cape  Verde,  Fernando  Noronha, 
Bahia,  Tristan  d'Acunha,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Kerguelen,  Melbourne,  the  Chinese  Sea,  Hong 
Kong,  Japan,  Valparaiso,  Straits  of  Magellan, 
Montevideo,  Vigo,  and  Portsmouth.  Between 
the  Admiralty  Islands  and  Japan  the  Challenger 
made  her  deepest  sounding,  4675  fathoms.  Con- 
sult Wyville  Thomson  and  Dr.  John  Murray,  edi- 
tors of  the  copious  Reports  on  the  Scientific  Re- 
sults of  the  Voyage  of  H,  M.  8,  Challenger  (50 
vols.,  London,  1880-96).  They  fall  into  a  'Sar- 
rative  (2  vols.,  1882-85)  ;  Zoology  (30  vols., 
1880-89)  ;  Physics  and  Chemistry  (3  vols.,  1884- 
89);  Botany  (1885-86).  A  popular  narrative 
of  the  cruise  is  Moseley's  A  Naturalist  on  the 
Challenger  (London,  1879). 

CHAI/US,  James  (1803-82).  An  English 
astronomer.  He  was  born  at  Braintree,  Essex, 
and  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
He  became  Plumian  professor  of  astronomy  and 
experimental  philosophy  at  Cambridge  in  1836, 
and  from  then  until  1861  was  also  director  of  the 
Cambridge  observatory.  His  labors  were  di- 
rected principally  to  the  determination  of  the 
positions  of  sim,  moon,  and  planets,  with  the 
object  of  increasing  tabular  accuracy.  Among 
the  valuable  improvements  devised  by  him  were 
the  collimatmg  eye-piece  (1850),  the  transit- 
reducer,  and  the  meteoroscope.  In  addition  to 
225  contributions  to  scientific  publications,  he 
published  several  independent  works  on  astron- 
omy, mathematics,  and  physics. 

CHAI/LOKEB,  Richard  (1691-1781).  An 
English  Catholic  prelate.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
dissenter,  but  was  brought  up  among  Roman 
Catholics  and  sent  to  an  English  college  at 
Douai,  where  he  finally  became  professor  of 
divinity  and  vice-rector.  In  1730  he  joined  the 
English  mission  in  London,  and  on  the  death  of 
Dr.  Benjamin  Petre,  in  1758,  he  became  vicar 
apostolic  of  the  London  district.  During  much 
of  his  residence  he  was  subjected  to  persecutions. 
He  was  the  author  of  numerous  controversial 
and  devotional  works,  the  most  popular  one 
being  The  Garden  of  the  Soul  (1740),  which  has 
been  translated  into  various  languages  and  con- 
tinues to  be  the  most  popular  prayer-book  among 
English  Catholics.  As  an  antidote  to  Fox's 
well-known  Mariyrology^  he  wrote  Memoirs  of 
Missionary  Priests  and  Other  Catholics  of  Both 
Srxes  that  Have  Suffered  Death  in  England  on 
Religious  Accounts   (1741-42).     He  published  a 
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version  of  the  Doiiai  Bible,  which  is  substan- 
tially that  used  by  English-speaking  Catholics. 
For  his  Life,  consult  Barnard   (1784). 

CHAL'MEBS,  Alexander  (1759-1834).  A 
Scottish  biographer  and  editor.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Aberdeen^  and  early  in  life  edited  sev- 
eral newspapers  in  London,  besides  contributing 
to  periodicals,  but  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to 
writing  prefaces  for  new  editions  of  English 
classics.  Of  the  many  works  edited  by  him,  The 
British  Essayists,  in  forty-five  volumes,  is  still 
regarded  as  useful.  His  fame  rests  more  particu- 
larly on  his  General  Biographical  Dictionary  (32 
vols.,  1812-14),  in  which,  however,  the  various 
articles  are,  for  the  most  part,  long  and  tedious 
and  lacking  in  research  and  accuracy. 

CHALMEBS,  George  (1742-1825).  A  Scot- 
tish antiquarian  and  historian.  He  was  educated 
in  Aberdeen,  studied  law  in  Edinburgh,  emigrated 
to  America  in  1763,  and  practiced  Taw  in  Balti- 
more until  the  Revolution.  Being  a  loyalist,  he 
then  returned  to  Great  Britain,  and  from  1786 
until  his  death  was  chief  clerk  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  He  wrote  a  number  of  works  on  the 
Colonies,  and  biographies  of  De  Foe,  Thomas 
Paine,  and  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots;  but  his  most 
important  work  is  Caledonia:  An  Account,  His- 
torical and  Topographical,  of  North  Britain 
(1807-24),  which  displays  profound  research  into 
the  history  of  Scotland,  and  is  not  yet  entirely 
superseded.. 

CHALMEBS,  George  Paul  (1836-78).  A 
Scottish  painter,  bom  in  Montrose.  He  studied 
at  the  Trustees  School  in  Edinburgh  imder  Scott 
Lauder,  and  began  by  painting  portraits.  After- 
wards his  work  included  subject-pictures  and 
landscapes.  Among  these  are  "The  Favorite 
Air'*  ( 1854)  ;  "The  End  of  the  Harvest"  (1873)  ; 
and  "Running  Water"  (1875). 

I  CHALMEBS,  Thomas  (1780-1847).  A  Scot- 
tish theologian.  He  was  bom  in  Anstruther, 
Fifeshire,  Easter  day,  March  17,  1780,  educated 
at  the  University  of  Saint  Andrews,  and  in  his 
nineteenth  year  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel.  In 
1803  he  was  ordained  minister  of  the  parish 
of  Kilmany,  in  Fifeshire,  near  Saint  Andrews. 
At  this  period  his  attention  was  entirely  absorbed 
by  mathematics,  political  economy,  and  natural 
philosophy,  to  the  neglect  of  the  studies  apper- 
taining to  his  profession.  But  personal  illness, 
new  anxieties,  the  reading  of  Wilberforce's  View 
of  Practical  Religion,  and  thought  required  for 
his  article  on  Christianity  for  Brewster's  Edin- 
burgh Encyclopardia  (1810)  awakened  his  dor- 
mant spiritual  nature,  and  he  grew  earnest,  elo- 
quent, devout,  and  faithful  to  his  pastoral 
duties.  In  July,  1816,  he  was  translated  to  the 
Tron  Church  and  Parish,  Glasgow,  where  his 
magnificent  oratory  took  the  city  by  storm.  His 
Astronomical  Discourses  (1817)  had  a  pro- 
digious popularity.  During  the  same  year  he 
visited  London,  where  his  preaching  excited  as 
great  sensation  as  at  home.  But  ^Chalmers's 
energies  could  not  be  exhausted  by  mere  oratory. 
Discovering  that  his  parish  was  in  a  state  of 
great  ignorance  and  immorality,  he  began  to  de- 
vise a  scheme  for  overtaking  and  checking  the 
alarming  evil.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  only 
means  by  which  this  could  be  accomplished  was 
by  "revivifying,  remodeling,  and  extending  the 
old  parochial  economy  of  Scotland,"  which  had 
proved  so  fruitful  of  good  in  the  rural  parishes. 


In  order  to  wrestle  more  closely  with  the  igno- 
rance and  vice  of  Glasgow,  Chalmers,  in  1819, 
became  minister  of  Saint  John's  parish,  **the 
population  of  which  was  made  up  principally  of 
weavers,  laborers,  factory-workers,  and  other 
operatives."  Of  its  2000  families,  more  than 
800  had  no  connection  with  any  Christian  Church 
and  the  children  were  growing  up  in  ignorance. 
He  broke  up  his  parish  into  twenty-five  districts, 
each  of  which  he  placed  under  separate  manage- 
ment, and  established  two  week-day  schools,  and 
between  40  and  50  local  Sabbath-schools,  for  tht 
instruction  of  the  "poorer  and  neglected 
classes,"  more  than  1000  of  whom  attended.  In 
a  multitude  of  other  ways  he  sought  to  elevate 
and  purify  the  lives  of  his  parishioners.  See 
Chalmers's  Christian  and  Civic  Economy  of  Large 
Totcns  (3  vols.,  1821-26).  His  plan  of  parochial 
work  carried  out  in  Glasgow,  although  aban- 
doned soon  after  its  inception  and  not  elsewhere 
imitated,  may  be  called  the  suggestion  of  the 
modern  method  of  dealing  with  the  dependent 
classes  as  seen  in  the  charity  organization  so- ' 
cieties  and  in  settlement  work.  His  parental 
relation  to  these  phenomena  has  found  deserved 
lecognition  in  the  condensed  edition  of  his 
Christian  and  Civic  Economy,  by  Prof.  C.  R. 
Henderson  (New  York,  1900),  and  in  a  similar 
work  published  in  London  in  the  same  year, 
Chalmers  on  Charity,  a  Selection  of  Passages  and 
Scenes  to  Illustrate  the  Social  Te<iching  and 
Practical  Work  of  Thomas  Chalmers,  edited  by 
N.  Masterman. 

But  such  herculean  toils  began  to  undermine 
his  constitution,  and  in  1823  he  accepted  the 
offer  of  the  moral  philosophy  chair  in  Saint 
Andrews,  where  he  wrote  his  treatise  on  the  Use 
and  Abuse  of  Literary  and  Ecclesiastical  En- 
doxcments  (1827).  In  1828  he  was  transferred 
to  the  chair  of  theology  in  Edinburgh,  and 
in  1832  published  a  work  on  political  economy 
in  connection  with  the  moral  state  and  moral 
prospects  of  society.  In  1833  appeared  his 
Bridgewater  treatise.  On  the  Adaptation  of  Ex- 
ternal Nature  to  the  Moral  and  InteUeotual 
Constitution  of  Man.  It  was  received  with  great 
favor,  and  obtained  for  the  author  many  literary 
honors,  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  electing 
him  a  fellow,  and  the  French  Institute  a  corre- 
sponding member,  while  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.C.L. 
In  1834  he  was  appointed  convener  of  the 
church -extension  committee;  and  after  seven 
years  of  enthusiastic  labor,  announced  that  up- 
ward of  £300,000  had  been  collected  from  the 
nation,  and  220  new  churches  built.  Meanwhile, 
however,  troubles  were  springing  up  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Church  itself.  The  evangelical  party  had 
become  predominant  in  the  General  Assembly, 
and  came  forward  as  the  vindicators  of  popular 
rights;  the  struggles  in  regard  to  patronage  be- 
tween them  and  the  'moderate*  or  *£rastian' 
party  became  keener  and  more  frequent,  until 
the  decision  of  the  civil  courts  in  the  famous 
'Auchterarder*  and  'Strathbogie'  cases  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis;  and  on  May  18,  1843,  Chal- 
mers, followed  by  470  clergymen,  left  the  Church 
of  his  fathers,  rather  than  sacrifice  those  prin- 
ciples which  he  believed  essential  to  the  purity, 
honor,  and  independence  of  the  Church.  (See 
Pbesbytebian  Chubches.)  •  The  rapid  forma- 
tion and  organization  of  the  Free  Church  were 
greatly  owing  to  his  indefatigable  exertions,  in 
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consequence  of  which  he  was  elected  principal 
of  the  Free  Church  College,  and  spent  the  close 
of  his  life  in  the  zealous  performance  of  his 
learned  duties,  and  in  perfecting  his  Institutes 
of  Theology.  He  died  suddenly  at  Momingside, 
Edinburgh,  May  30,  1847. 

The  works  of  Chalmers  contain  valuable,  and 
in  some  cases  original,  contributions  to  the 
sciences  of  natural  theology.  Christian  apolo- 
getics, and  political  economy;  while  on  minor 
topics,  such  as  the  Church-establishment  ques- 
tion, they  exhibit  both  novelty  and  ingenuity  of 
argument.  As  an  orator,  Chalmers  was  unique 
and  unrivaled.  His  works  were  collected  (23 
vols.,  1836-42);  posthumous  works  (9  vols., 
1847-49)  ;  select  works  (12  vols.,  1864-79).  For 
his  life,  consult;  W.  Hanna  (4  vols.,  Edinburgh, 
1849-52);  D.  Fraser  (New  York,  1881);  Mrs. 
Oliphant  (London,  1893.  2d  ed.,  1896);  W.  G. 
Blaikee  (New  York,  1897). 

CHAI/ON,  John  James  (1778-1854).  An 
English  artist,  born  in  (^neva,  Switzerland.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  became 
a  member  in  1841.  His  picture  ''Napoleon  on 
Board  the  Bellerophon"  is  in  Greenwich  Hospital, 
and  "A  View  of  Hastings"  in  South  Kensington. 
His  brother,  Ajlfbed  Edwabd  (1781-1860),  bom 
in  the  same  place,  became  a  painter  in  water- 
color  to  Queen  Victoria.  He  painted  portraits 
of  many  of  the  aristocratic  ladies  of  the  day. 
Like  his  brother,  he  painted  in  oil  also,  and  some 
of  his  subject  pictures  have  been  taken  for  orig- 
inals of  Watteau. 

CHAlOKS  -  SUB  -  MABNE,  sh&'lON^  syr 
wSltt/.  a  garrison  town  of  France,  capital  of 
the  Department  of  Mame,  107  miles  east  of  Paris 
by  rail,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  River  Mame, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge 
(Map:  France,  L  3).  C^alons-sur-Mame  is  an 
old  walled  town  and  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  The 
houses  are  chiefly  of  timber,  lath,  and  plaster. 
The  situation,'  however,  is  agreeable,  and  the 
town  contains  some  line  public  buildings,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  is  the  cathedral  of  Saint  Etienne, 
which  contains  one  of  the  finest  grand  altars  in 
France.  On  the  east  side  of  the  town  there  is 
the  splendid  Promenade  du  Jard,  or  park,  which 
covers  nineteen  acres.  Chftlons  has  a  school  of 
industry,  a  communal  college,  a  seminary,  a  mu- 
seum, and  a  library.  It  manufactures  woolens, 
cotton,  leather,  etc.,  and  has  a  considerable  trade 
in  grain,  hemp,  rape-seed  oil,  and  champagne. 
Population  in  1901,  of  town,  21,290;  of  com- 
mune, 26,737.  Chalons  is  of  great  historical 
importance.  It  was  known  as  the  Roman  Cat- 
alaunum  in  the  Third  Century;  witnessed  the 
defeat  of  Tetricus  by  Aurelian  in  a.d.  274 ;  of  the 
Alemanni  by  Jovinus  in  266;  and  here  or  in 
the  district  (Catalaunian  Fields),  in  451,  was 
fought  one  of  the  fifteen  decisive  battles  of 
the  world  (according  to  Sir  Edward  Creasy), 
when  the  Romans  and  their  allies,  the  Visigoths, 
defeated  Attila  and  his  Huns.  The  town  success- 
fully resisted  the  English  attacks  in  1430-34;  it 
was  taken  by  the  Prussians  in  1814,  and  by  the 
Russians  in  the  following  year.  In  1870  it  was 
occupied  by  the  (^rmans  after  the  evacuation 
by  MacMahon  of  the  celebrated  camp  established 
here  in  1866  by  Napoleon  III. 

CHAL0K-8TTB-SAdNXy  s^r  sdn.  The  capi- 
tal of  an  arrondissement  of  the  Department 
SaOneet-Loire,    France,    about    33    miles    north 


of  Mftcon  (Map:  France,  L  6).  It  is  situ« 
ated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  SaOne,  at  the  point 
where  that  river  is  joined  by  the  Canal  du 
Centre,  which  unites  the  SaOne  with  the  Loire. 
Vineyards,  woods,  meadowfl,  and  cultivated  fields 
surround  it  and  add  variety  and  beauty  to  the 
situation.  It  is  an  irregularly  built  town  with 
walls  and  towers,  although  along,  the  river  the 
houses  are  modern  and  in  some  cases  luxurious, 
and  the  quays  are  excellent.  It  has  two  fine 
churches,  a  commimal  college,  and  a  library 
of  22,000  volumes.  Its  manufactures  include 
hats,  hosiery,  vinegar,  oil,  pottery,  jewelry,  and 
imitation  pearls;  and  it  has  a  large  trade  in  the 
agricultural  and  other  produce  of  the  district. 
Steamboats  navigate  the  Sadne  from  Chalon-sur- 
SaOne  downward.  Population,  in  1901,  of  town,  ' 
26,565;  of  commune,  29,058.  C]!halon-sur-SaOne 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Cabillonum  or 
Caballinum. 

CHALOTAIS,  Ml'WW,  Louis  Ren£  de  Ca- 
BADEBic,  La.  See  La  Chalotais,  Louis  Ren£ 
DE  Caradebic. 

CHALUXTASy  tUnk-lW^ykB.  The  names  of 
several  dynasties  of  Hindu  kings.  The  early  and 
westem  Chalukyas  of  Badflmi  and  Kaly&na  ruled 
during  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  centuries  A.D.,  i^nd 
another  line  of  the  same  dynasty  reigned  over 
Kalyftna  from  a.d.  973  to  1183.  The  other  im- 
portant  lines  of  the  Chalukyas  were  the  eastern 
(A.D.  616-1127),  and  the  Chalukyas  of  Anhilvfld 
(A.D.  941-1296). 

CHALYBEATE  (k&-in/6-llt)  WAT^BS 
(from  Lat.  chalyha,  6k.  ;r<iA.v^,  chalyps,  from 
XdXvfiec.  Chalyhea,  iron- workers  in  Asia  Minor). 
Natural  mineral  waters  that  contain  considerable 
amounts  of  iron  in  solution.  The  Mfbonate  is 
generally  held  in  solution  by  an  ex<!e8B  of  car- 
bonic acid,  and  is  precipitated  as  soon  as  the 
latter  has  escaped  into  the  air.  This  accounts 
for  the  characteristic  deposits  of  ochre  or  ferric 
oxide  on  the  surface  of  stones  near  the  mouth 
of  chalybeate-water  springs.  Chalybeate  fprings 
may  be  subdivided  into  carbonated  chalybeate 
(6t  carbonated  ferruginoiM)  and  sulphmted  ehaiy- 
beate.  Examples  of  the  former  are  Islingtoa 
iSpa,  Oddy's  Saline  Water,  and  Tunbridge  WeUa, 
England;  and  Bailey  Springs,  Alabama,  and 
Rawley  Springs,  Virginia,  in  the  United  States. 
An  excess  of  carbonic  acid  communicates  to  the 
water  a  sparkling  aspect  and  a  pleasant  acidu- 
lous taste.  Of  such  a  character  are  the  mineral 
springs  at  Pyrmont  in  (Jermany,  and  they  are 
called  carbonated  chalybeate  or  carbonated  fer- 
ruginous. The  sulphated  chalybeate  waters  con- 
tain ferrous  sulphate  dissolved  in  them,  and 
of  this  character  are  the  Sand  Rock  Spring  on 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  Springs  at  Moffat 
and  Vicarsbridge  in  England,  and  the  Rockbridge 
Alum  Springs,  Virginia,  and  the  Texas  Sour 
Springs,  in  the  United  States.  Chalybeate  waters 
have  a  more  or  less  astringent  or  styptic  taste, 
and  show  a  purplish  black  tint  when  mixed  with 
some  varieties  of  wine,  owing  to  the  tannin  pres- 
ent. A  pale  blue  color  is  produced  when  a  few 
drops  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  are  added. 
(Ilhalybeate  waters  are  frequently  prescribed  in 
cases  of  debility,  and  as  the  carbonated  varieties 
are  lighter  on  the  stomach,  they  are  generally 
preferred.  The  chalybeate  waters  should  bi» 
avoided  in  plethoric,  febrile,  and  inflammatory 
conditions  of  the  system.  See  Carbonated  ob 
Acidulous  Waters;  and  Mineral  Waters. 
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CHAM,  shfiN  (1810-79).  The  pseudonym  of 
Ck)uzit  Am£o^  de  No£,  a  French  caricaturist. 
He  was  bom  in  Paris,  the  son  of  a  peer  of  France. 
He  was  intended  for  science,  but  preferring  paint- 
ing, he  studied  with  Paul  Delaroche  and  after- 
wards with  Charlet,  and  developed  a  talent  for 
the  grotesque.  Beginning  in  1842,  he  contributed, 
chiefly  to  Charivari  (the  Punch  of  Paris),  an  im- 
mense number  of  caricatures,  and  some  sketches, 
under  the  signature  of  *Cham.'  His  political  car- 
toons were  singularly  sharp  ahd  effective.  He 
also  produced  several  vaudevilles. 

CHAM^BOPS,  k&m^^r5ps  (Lat,  from  Gk. 
Xafjtdtpoilf.  chamairopa,  from  xa/<a/,  chamai,  on  the 
ground -f^^,  rhopa,  bush).  A  genus  of  palms 
with  fan-shaped  leaves.  It  is  less  exclu- 
sively tropical  than  palms  are  in  general, 
and  one  species,  Chamceropa  humilis,  is  -the 
only  palm  truly  indigenous  to  Europe.  It  ex- 
tends as  far  northward  as  the  neighborhood  of 
Nice.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  palmetto.  The 
flowers  are  in  spathes  about  6  to  8  inches  long; 
the  fruit  is  a  three-sided,  blackish,  spongy  drupe, 
which  is  eaten,  as  are  also  the  young  shoots. 
This  palm  is  one  of  the  most  tolerant  of  all 
palms  to  cold,  and,  on  that  account,  is  com- 
monly grown.  In  its  native  regions  the  leaves 
are  much  used  for  thatching,  and  for  making 
brooms,  hats,  chair-bottoms,  etc.  They  abound 
in  an  excellent  flbre,  which  the  Arabs  mix  with 
camel's  hair,  and  make  into  tent-covers;  cordage 
and  sometimes  sail-cloth  are  made  of  it  in  Spain ; 
it  is  imported  into  France,  and  used  for  making 
carpets,  under  the  name  of  African  hair.  The 
French  in  Algeria  make  paper  and  pasteboard 
of  it ;  and  it  is  a  valuable  commercial  commodity, 
as  a  material  for  paper-making,  cordage,  up- 
holstery, etc.  Other  species,  sometimes  referred 
to  this  genus,  abundant  in  India,  China,  etc., 
serve  similar  purposes,  and  deserve  attention  m 
connection  with  paper.  To  this  genus  is  referred 
also  the  West  Indian  palm,  which  yields  the 
material  for  chip  hats.     See  Brazilian  Gbass. 

Fossil  Forms.  Several  species  of  the  genus 
Ohamo^rops,  recognized  by  their  leaves  alone, 
have  been  found  in  the  Tertiary  deposits  of  Eu- 
rope and  North  America.  In  former  times  the 
genus  grew  over  an  area  that  extended  much 
farther  northward  than  its  present  area  of  dis- 
tribution does  now — namely,  as  far  as  the  lati- 
tude of  England  and  Germany — and  the  species 
found  show  little  variation  from  those  living  at 
the  present  day.    See  Palm  ;  Fossil. 

CrKAMAT>TTAlt.T^  ch&-m&l^&-rd.  A  peak  of 
the  Himalayas  (q.v.),  in  northwestern  Bhutan 
(Map:  India,  E  3).  It  has  an  altitude  of  about 
24,000  feet. 

CHAM'BA.  One  of  the  feudatory  Punjab 
States  of  northern  India,  between  latitudes  32" 
and  33°  9'  N.,  and  longitudes  75°  54'  and  76*»  30' 
E.  (Map:  India,  C  2).  Area,  3126  square  miles. 
Population,  in  1891,  124,032;  in  1901,  128,000. 

CHAMBEBED  NAITTILITS,  The.  A  noted 
poem  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  published  in 
1857,  in  his  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table. 

CHAMBERLAIN,  cham'bgr-lln.  A  city  and 
county-seat  of  Brule  County,  S.  D.,  65  miles 
southeast  of  Pierre,  on  the  Missouri  River  and 
on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Rail- 
road. It  is  in  the  centre  of  a  fine  stock-raising 
region,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  by 
river.     The  citv   is  the  seat  of  a  Government 


Indian  school.  Population,  in  1890,  939;  in 
1900,  874. 

CHAMBEBLAIN  (OF.  chamhrelein,  cham- 
herlain,  Fr.  chamhellan,  Sp.  camarlengo,  It. 
camarlingo,  from  Med.  Lat.  camarlingua,  from 
OHG.  chamarlinOf  chamarling,  chamberlain,  from 
chamara^  Ger.  Kammer,  room,  from  Lat.  camera, 
room,  Gk.  KOfidpa^  kamara,  room  with  vaulted 
ceiling;  connected  with  Lat.  camur,  crooked,  Gk. 
icdfirreiifj  kamptein,  to  bend,  Ir.  cam,  crooked). 
Lord.  In  Great  Britain  an  officer  of  state  dating 
from  very  early  times,  formerly  an  influential 
member  of  the  Government  and  still  of  high 
standing  in  the  royal  household.  He  indorses 
the  King's  answer  on  petitions  and  often  com- 
municates his  Majes^'s  pleasure  to  Parliament 
and  to  the  council.  He  has  control  over  all  the 
officers  and  servants  of  the  royal  chambers,  ex- 
cept those  of  the  bedchamber,  as  well  as  of 
all  tradesmen  connected  with  the  royal  house- 
hold. Cards  of  admission  to  the  King's  drawing- 
room  and  other  royal  functions  must  be  obtain^ 
from  him.  All  theatres  in  towns  in  which  a 
royal  palace  is  situated  require  to  be  licensed 
by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  no  new  play  can 
be  performed  anywhere  without  his  license.  One 
of  the  leading  members  of  his  staff  is  the  Ex- 
aminer of  Plays,  whose  duties  are  to  attend  to 
these  matters.  In  accordance  with  ancient  cus- 
tom, the  Lord  Chamberlain  is  still  a  member 
of  the  privy  council,  but  his  tenure  of  office  de- 
pends on  that  of  the  political  party  to  which 
ne  belongs. 

CHAMBEBLAIN,  The  Lord  Great.  In 
Great  Britain  an  hereditary  officer  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  formerly  of  great  importance.  He 
has  the  government  of  the  palace  at  Westminster, 
and,  during  the  sitting  of  Parliament,  has  charge 
of  the  House  of  Lorda,  and  issues  tickets  of  ad- 
mission on  the  opening  or  prorogation  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

CHAMBEBLAIN,  Austen  ^1863—).  An 
English  politician,  eldest  son  of  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain. He  was  educated  at  Rugby  and  at  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge,  and  was  elected  to  Par- 
liament from  East  Worcestershire.  In  1900  he 
became  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury;  and 
in  1902,  upon  the  formation  of  the  Balfour  Cabi- 
net, Postmaster-General  of  the  British  Post-Office. 

CHAMBEBLAIN,  Alexander  Francis 
( 1865 — ) .  A  Canadian  ethnologist  and  educator, 
bom  at  Kenninghall,  England.  He  graduated  in 
1886  at  Toronto  University,  and  from  1886  to^ 
1891  was  examiner  in  modem  languages  succes- 
sively at  Toronto  University,  Trinity  University, 
and  in  the  educational  department  of  Ontario 
Province.  He  was  appointed  lecturer  on  anthro- 
pology at  Clark  University  in  1892.  He  is  a 
fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  a  member  and  officer  of 
many  learned  societies,  and  in  addition  to  con- 
tributions to  The  Journal  of  American  Folk^ 
Lore,  Modern  Language  Notes,  and  other  period- 
icals, has  published  Report  on  the  Kootenay 
Indians  (1892);  Language  of  the  Mississaga 
Indians  (1892)  ;  The  Mythology  of  the  Colum- 
bian Discovery  (1893);  and  The  Child  and 
Childhood  in  Folk-Thought  (1896). 

CHAMBEBLAIN,  Daniel  Henry  (1835—). 
An  American  politician.  He  was  bom  at  West 
Brookfield,  Mass.,  and  was  educated  at  Yale  and 
at  tlie  Harvard  Law  School.    In  1864  he  entered 
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the  Union  Army  and  served  until  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War,  chiefly  as  a  staff  officer.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  settled  in  South  Carolina,  where 
he  became  a  cotton-planter,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  State  Constitutional  Convention  (1867-68), 
Attorney-General  (1868-72),  and  Governor  (1874- 
76).  Ue  was  inaugurated  a  second  time,  but  his 
election  was  contested  by  Wade  Hampton,  and 
he  relinquished  his  office  (1877)  and  removed 
to  New  York  to  practice  his  profession. 

CHAMBEBIiAIH,  Jacob  (1835—).  An 
American  missionary  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church,  bom  at  Sharon,  Conn.  He  graduated  at 
the  Western  Beserve  College,  1856,  and  New 
Brunswick  Theological  Seminary,  1859,  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  M.D.  (College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  New  York  City),  1859.  In  De- 
cember of  1859  he  went  as  missionary  to  the 
Arcot  mission,  southern  India,  and  has  ever  since 
labored  in  its  service.  He  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  master  missionaries,  and  is  an  orator  of 
kindling  enthusiasm.  His  medical  and  surgical 
skill  is  of  a  high  order,  but  he  makes  the  ser- 
vice to  the  soul  his  chief  concern.  His  lin- 
guistic  attainments  are  remarkable  and  he  has 
played  a  prominent  part  in  translating  the 
Scriptures  mto  Telugu.  In  English,  he  has  pub- 
lished A  Home,  or  Christian  Oiving  (1879); 
Break  Cocoanuts  Over  the  Wheels:  or,  All  Pull 
for  Christ  (1885)  ;  Native  Churches  and  Foreign 
Missionary  Societies  (1879);  Winding  Up;  In 
the  Tiger  Jungle  (1896)  ;  The  Cohra*s  Den  and 
Other  Stories  of  Missionary  Work  Among  the 
Telugus  of  India  (1900). 

CHAMBEBLAIN,  Joseph  (1836—).  A 
British  Liberal  tJnionist  and  Imperialist  states- 
man. He  was  bom  in  London,  July,  1836,  and 
was  educated  at  the  University  College  School. 
He  entered  the  screw-manufacturing  firm  of  Net- 
tlefold  &  Chamberlain,  Birmingham,  and  re- 
tired in  1874,  shortly  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  one  of  the  partners.  He  early  distin- 
guished himself  in  loeal  debating  societies  by  his 
radical  opinions  and  fluency  of  speech.  In  1868 
he  was  named  president  of  the  first  executive 
committee  of  the  National  Educational  League, 
held  in  Birmingham  (q.v.),  and  the  same  year 
was  elected  town  councilor.  He  became  very 
popular  in  the  northern  industrial  centres;  was 
three  times  elected  mayor  of  Birmingham,  1873- 
76,  and  chairman  of  the  school  board,  1874-76. 
His  mayoralty  was  marked  by  numerous  city 
improvements  and  embellishments,  accomplished 
against  much  opposition.  After  an  unsuccessful 
contest  in  Sheffield,  1874,  he  entered  Parliament, 
in  1876,  on  a  Birmingham  by-election,  and  soon 
achieved  distinction.  He  was  returned  at  the 
genera]  election  in  1880,  and  appointed  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  by  Gladstone,  with  member- 
ship in  the  Cabinet.  He  was  instrumental  in 
reforming  the  bankruptcy  laws  and  unsuccess- 
fully attempted  to  amend  the  navigation  laws. 
His  influence  increased  throughout  the  nation  by 
his  advocacy  of  popular  reforms,  including  a 
plan  for  the  'restitution'  of  land,  the  *ransom* 
of  property,  and  the  consequent  regeneration  of 
the  masses.  He  was  recognized  as  the  leader  of 
the  Radical  Party,  and  at  the  general  election 
in  1886  was  elected  to  Parliament  by  West  Bir- 
mingham. He  became  president  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  but  resigned  in  March,  be- 
cause of  his  antagonism  to  Gladgtone's  Home 
Rule  Bill,  and  with  Lord  Hartington  he  organ- 


ized the  Liberal  Union  Party,  which  supported 
the  Conservatives.  He  was  fiercely  assailed  by 
Home  Rulers  as  a  renegade.  In  1887  his  visit 
and  speeches  in  Lister  strengthened  the  Union 
cause  there.  The  following  year  he  went  as  chief 
commissioner  to  Washington, and  effected  an  agree- 
ment concerning  the  Canadian  fisheries  dispute. 
He  was  married  on  November  15,  1888,  to  Miss 
Endicott,  daughter  of  President  Cleveland's  War 
Secretary.  When  Lord  Hartington  became  Duke 
of  Devonshire  (December,  1891),  Chamberlain 
succeeded  him  as  leader  of  the  Liberal  Union 
Party  in  the  Commons.  In  1895  he  was  appoint- 
ed Colonial  Secretary  in  the  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury's 'coalition'  Ministry,  and  showed  untiring 
energy  in  developing  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  colonies.  In  1896  his  firmness  settled  the 
Ashanti  trouble  without  bloodshed,  and  his  deci- 
sion and  effective  diplomacy  safely  steered  his 
office  through  the  Transvaal  imbroglio  over  the 
Jameson  raid,  and  the  intrigues  in  which  Cecil 
Rhodes's  South  Africa  Company  had  almost 
involved  the  home  Government.  He  was  in- 
criminated as  an  accessory,  but  as  a  self-ap- 
pointed witness  explicitly  denied  the  charge,  and, 
notwithstanding  subsequent  foreign  journalistic 
affirmations  ana  investigations,  no  conclusive  evi- 
dence was  produced  to  show  the  complicity  of 
any  one  connected  with  his  office.  In  1897  his 
able  cooperation  secured  the  passage  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act.  In  1898  he 
strongly  advocated  an  Anglo-American  alliance. 
With  a  predilection  for  the  *new'  or  American 
diplomacy,  which  startled  European  circles  in 
that  year,  his  straightforward  utterances  on  for- 
eign affairs  brought  upon  him  the  vituperation 
of  Russia  over  his  long  spoon'  speech  on  the 
Port  Arthur  and  Talien-wan  occupation.  This 
was  followed  by  the  indignation  of  the  French 
(1899)  over  the. threat  he  made  regarding  their 
ill  manners,  as  shown  in  the  caricatures  of  the 
Queen;  and  by  the  an^er  of  the  Germans,  whose 
treatment  of  their  prisoners  in  the  Franco-Ger- 
man War  he  had  compared  with  that  of  the  Brit- 
ish in  the  conflict  with  the  Boers.  He  persist- 
ently urged  the  claims  of  the  Uitlanders  on  the 
Transvaal  Government,  and  conducted  the  nego- 
tiations which  ended  in  the  invasion  of  Natal  hy 
the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  and  their  allies,  the 
Free  Staters.  He  was  reelected  to  Parliament 
against  opposition  in  1900,  and  defended  his 
South  African  policy  on  the  grounds  of  expedi- 
ency and  justice,  predicting  its  ultimate  triumph. 
In  the  Commons,  the  minority,  disclaiming 
malice,  attempted  his  aspersion  by  an  insinu- 
ation of  personal  interest  in  governmental  war 
contracts,  which  his  self-possessed  defense,  cool 
and  cynical  in  its  aggressiveness,  easily  disposed 
of.  lie  received  a  strong  majority  support,  and, 
reappointed  Colonial  Secretary,  systematized  a 
plan  of  reconstruction  for  the  Boer  country 
which  received  ministerial  approval  and  popular 
indorsement.  His  concessions  to  Canada's  com- 
mercial autonomy  and  his  measures  for  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  have 
been  special  features  of  his  colonial  administra- 
tion. On  the  retirement  of  Lord  Salisbury,  and 
the  succession  of  Balfour,  he  was  continued  in 
the  same  office.  He  has  received  academic  hon- 
ors, D.C.L.,  Oxford;  LL.D.,  Cambridge;  and  in 
1896  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity. Mr.  Chamberlain  has  occasionally  con- 
tributed to  periodical  literature.   Consult :  Cham- 
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berlain,  "Municipal  Institutions  in  America  and 
England.  Comparison  of  Birmingham  and  Bos- 
ton," in  Vol.  I.,  xiv.,  Forum  (New  York,  1892) ; 
Morris,  The  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain 
(New  York,  1901) ;  and  Jeyes,  Joseph  Chamber' 
lain  (London,  1896). 

CHAMBEBI«AIKy  Joshua  Lawbence  (1828 
— ).  An  American  soldier  and  educator.  He 
was  born  in  Brewer,  Me.,  graduated  at  Bowdoin 
College  in  1852,  and  at  the  Bangor  Theological 
Seminary  in  1855,  and  was  professor  of  modem 
languages  at  Bowdoin  when  the  Civil  War  broke 
out.  He  then  enlisted  in  the  Union  Army  and 
served  with  distinction  throughout  the  war,  was 
six  times  wounded,  and  left  the  service  (1865) 
with  the  brevet  rank  of  major-general.  From 
1866  to  1870  he  was  Governor  of  Maine,  and  in 
1871  was  chosen  president  of  Bowdoin  College. 
When  the  Democrats  and  Fusionists  under 
Governor  Garcelon  got  possession  of  the  State 
Legislature  in  1879-80,  and  the  Republicans 
organized  a  rival  body,  peace  was  preserved 
by  the  militia  of  the  State  under  the  command 
of  General  Chamberlain  until  the  legality  of 
the  Republican  Legislature  was  established  by 
decision  of  the  supreme  court.  (See  Maine, 
paragraph  History.)  He  resigned  the  presi- 
dency of  Bowdoin  in  1883,  and  removed  to  New 
York  to  practice  law.  He  has  written  Maine: 
Her  Place  in  History  (1877)  ;  American  Ideals, 
and  Ethics  and  Politics  of  the  Spanish  Question, 
and  is  the  editor  of  an  extensive  work  entitled 
Universities  and  Their  Sons  (1898). 

CHAMBEBLAIN,  Msllen  (182M900).  An 
American  librarian  and  historical  writer.  He 
was  born  in  Pembroke,  N.  H.,  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth in  1844  and  at  the  Harvard  Law  School 
in  1848,  and  in  1849  began  the  practice  of  the 
law  in  Chelsea,  Mass.  He  subsequently  served 
for  some  years  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature ; 
was  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  the 
Senate ;  became  a  justice  of  the  Boston  Municipal 
C^urt  in  1866;  and  from  1870  to  1878  was  Chief 
Justice.  .  From  1878  to  1890  he  was  librarian- 
in-chief  of  the  Boston  Public  Library.  He  de- 
voted much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  American 
history,  and  wrote  a  number  of  monographs  and 
essays  of  considerable  value,  some  of  which 
were  collected  into  a  volume  entitled,  John 
Adams f  the  Statesman  of  the  Revolution,  and 
Other  Essays  (1898).  Among  his  other  publica- 
tions are :  The  History  of  Winnisimmet,  Rumney 
Marsh,  and  Pullin  Point  (1880)  ;  The  Journals 
of  Captain  Henry  Dearborn,  1775-88  (1886-87)  ; 
and  several  chapters,  notably  the  one  entitled 
"The  Revolution  Impending,"  in  Winsor's  Nar- 
rative and  Critical  History  of  America  (Boston, 
1884-89). 

CHAMBEBLAIN,  Montague  (1844—).  A 
Canadian  ornithologist,  bom  at  Saint  John,  New 
Brunswick.  In  1890  he  became  recorder  of 
Harvard  University,  and  in  1893  secretary  of  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  American  Ornithological  Union. 
Besides  a  revision  of  NuttaWs  Handbook  of  the 
Birds  of  Eastern  North  America  (1872),  he  has 
published  the  following  important  works  and 
lectures:  Catalogue  of  Birds  of  New  Brunswick; 
Catalogue  of  Mammals  of  New  Brunswick;  Sys- 
tematic Table  of  Birds  of  Canada;  Birds  of 
Field  and  Orove ;  Song  Birds  of  New  England; 
Birds*  Nests;  Mental  and  Moral  Characteristics 


of  the  Indians;  Past,  Present,  and  Future  of 
the  Indians. 

CHAMBEBLAIN,  Sir  Neville  Bowles 
(1820-1902).  An  English  soldier,  bom  in  Bra- 
zil. He  entered  the  Indian  Army  in  1837,  and 
served  throughout  the  Afghan  war  of  1839-42, 
during  which  he  was  six  times  wounded.  In  1842 
he  was  attached  to  the  Governor-General's  body- 
guard, with  which  he,  in  1843,  participated  in 
the  battle  of  Maharajpur.  He  was  promoted  to 
be  lieutenant-colonel,  commanded  the  Punjab 
frontier  force  from  1854  to  1857,  in  the  latter 
year  became  adjutant-general  of  the  Indian 
Army,  and  during  the  Mutiny  (1857-58)  distin- 
guished himself,  being  present  at  the  taking  of 
Delhi.  He  was  commissioned  lieutenant-general 
in  1872,  full  general  in  1877,  and  field-marshal 
in  1900.  In  1876-81  he  was  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Madras  Army,  in  1878  was  a  member  of  a 
special  mission  to  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  and 
for  some  time  was  military  member  of  Uie  Coun- 
cil of  the  Viceroy  of  India.  It  was  said  of  him 
before  his  retirement  from  active  service  that  he 
had  been  more  often  wounded  than  any  other 
officer  of  the  British  Army. 

CHAMBEBLIN,  Thomas  Cbowdeb  ( 1843—) . 
An  American  geologist,  bom  at  Mattoon,  111. 
He  graduated  in  1866  at  Beloit  College,  studied 
science  at  Michigan  University,  and  from  1869 
to  1873  was  professor  of  natural  science  at  the 
State  Normal  School,  Whitewater,  Wis.  From 
1873  to  1884  he  was  professor  of  geology  at  Be- 
loit College,  and  from  1887  to  1892  was  president 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  In  1892  he  took 
charge  of  the  geological  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  and  later  became  editor  of 
the  Journal  of  Geology.  In  1873-76  he  was  assist- 
ant State  geologist  for  Wisconsin,  in  1876-81  was 
chief  geologist,  and  in  1882  was  a  United  States 
geologist  in  charge  of  the  glacial  division.  While 
engaged  in  this  active  geological  work  he  col- 
lected and  published  a  large  amount  of  new  ma- 
terial relative  to  the  character  of  the  glacial  de- 
posits in  the  Northern  States,  upon  which  he 
based  some  interesting  theories.  He  has  also 
made  a  study  of  modem  glaciers,  with  valuable 
scientific  results.  He  was  geologist  of  the  Peary 
Arctic  relief  expedition  in  1894.  His  publica- 
tions include  Outline  of  a  Course  of  Oral  Instruo- 
tion  (1872),  Geology  of  Wisconsin  (1877-83), 
and  many  geological  papers. 

CHAMBEB  MUSIC.  A  term  used  to  desig- 
nate music  that  is  specially  adapted  for  per- 
formance in  a  room.  The  name  originally  com- 
prised both  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  not 
intended  for  the  church;  but  it  is  now  almost 
restricted  to  the  various  combinations  of  the 
pianoforte  with  strings  or  strings  alone,  as  duos, 
trios,  quartets,  quintets,  etc.  Chamber  music 
is  the  most  delicate,  refined,  and  perfect  branch 
of  the  art,  the  size  of  the  small  auditorium  al- 
lowing of  the  most  exquisite  shadings  and  nu- 
ances. The  greatest  masters  of  music  have  left 
some  of  the  world's  richest  musical  legacies  in 
their  chamber  music. 

CHAMBEB  OF  COMMEBCE.  A  body  of 
merchants  and  traders,  associated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  interests  of  its  own  mem- 
bers, of  the  town  or  district  to  which  the  society 
belongs,  and  of  the  community  generally,  in  so 
far  as  these  have  reference  to  trade  and  merchan- 
dise.   Of  the  means  by  which  these  objects  ara 
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sought  to  be  accomplished,  the  following  may  be 
mentioned  as  the  most  prominent :  ( 1 )  By  rep- 
resenting and  urging  on  the  legislature  the  views 
of  their  members  in  mercantile  affairs;  (2)  by 
aiding  in  the  preparation  of  legislative  measures 
having  reference  to  trade,  such,  for  example,  as 
the  bankrupt  acts;  (3)  by  collecting  statistics 
bearing  upon  the  staple  trade  of  the  district; 
(4)  in  some  places,  by  acting  as  a  sort  of  court 
of  arbitration  in  mercantile  questions;  (6)  by 
attaining,  by  combination,  advantages  in  trade 
which  might  be  beyond  the  reach  of  individual 
enterprise. 

Chambers  of  Commerce  originated  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  when,  with  the  gradual  disin- 
tegration of  the  old  guild  system,  they  were 
clothed  with  some  of  the  municipal  and  adminis- 
trative functions  which  had  in  earlier  times  been 
exercised  by  the  craft  guilds.  The  first  of  these 
organizations  on  record  is  that  of  Marseilles, 
which  was  originally  established  about  the  year 
1600,  and  acquired*  a  definite  organization  in 
1650.  Similar  bodies  were  created  at  Dunkirk 
in  1700,  and  in  the  following  year  at  Rouen, 
Toulouse,  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  and  other  points. 
During  the  Napoleonic  period,  when  the  French 
influence  extended  to  Holland,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, and  Italy,  similar  organizations  were  estab- 
lished in  the  principal  cities  of  those  countries. 
Before  this  time  they  had  spread  to  Scotland, 
where  the  year  1783  witnessed  the  establishment 
of  the  Glasgow  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  to  the 
American  Colonies,  where  the  New  York  Chamber 
of  Commerce  was  organized  in  1768.  It  was  not 
until  the  early  part  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
that  the  institution  took  root  in  England.  The 
Chamber  oif  Commerce  of  Manchester  was  organ- 
ized in  1820,  but  that  of  London  not  until  1882. 
At  the  present  time  such  organizations,  whether 
under  the  original  name  of  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce or  under  that  of  Board  of  Trade,  are  well 
nigh  universal,  and  no  town  of  any  considerable 
importance  lacks  such  a  corporate  representation 
of  its  mercantile  interests. 

In  the  United  States,  and  in  England  and  her 
colonies,  Chambers  of  Commerce  are  purely  vol- 
untary associations.  They  select  their  own  mem- 
bers and  are  accountable  to  no  one  for  their  ac- 
tions. Their  sole  purpose  is  to  render  themselves 
serviceable  to  mercantile  interests,  by  such  ac- 
tion as  will  influence  public  opinion  and  law- 
making bodies.  In  European  countries  they  have 
a  somewhat  more  official  character.  They  are 
there  elected  bodies  chosen  by  ballot  among  the 
mercantile  classes.  The  law  prescribes  who  shall 
have  the  right  to  participate  in  such  elections. 
In  some  countries  it  is  made  their  duty  to  ex- 
press their  opinion  in  advance  upon  proposed 
legislation,  and  in  the  Hanse  cities  they  must  by 
law  be  consulted  before  certain  kinds  of  legis- 
lation ean  be  considered.  They  are  also  intrusted 
frequently  with  minor  administrative  duties, 
such  as  the  prescribing  of  port  regulations  and 
the  like. 

CHAKBBBS  (OF.  chamhre,  cambre,  It. 
tamara,  Ger.  Kammer^  OHG.  chamara,  chamber, 
from  Lat.  camera,  room,  Gk.  xafidpa,  kamara, 
room  with  vaulted  ceiling;  connected  with  Lat. 
camur,  crooked,  Gk.  tcdfiTrretv,  kampteirty  to  bend, 
Ir.  cam,  crooked).  In  law,  the  private  room  or 
office  of  a  judge  in  which  he  hears  motions,  signs 
papers,  or  does  other  business  pertaining  to  his 


office.  A  iudge  is  said  to  act  at  'chambers' 
when  any  legal  proceeding  is  carried  on  before 
him  out. of  court,  either  at  his  ofiSee  or  residence, 
or  other  convenient  place,  including  the  court- 
room itself,  provided  he  is  acting  as  a  judge  of 
the  court  and  not  as  the  court  itself. 

In  general,  ex  parte  proceedings  and  proceed- 
ings incidental  to  an  action  or  to  the  main  pro- 
ceeding may  be  carried  on  at  chambers.  Modem 
statutes  have  increased  materially  the  business 
\^hich  may  be  transacted  in  this  manner;  and 
the  codes  of  civil  procedure  adopted  in  several 
of  the  United  States  expressly  provide  that  cer- 
tain acts  may  be  done  by  the  courts  and  others  by 
a.  judge  of  the  court. 

Under  the  English  statutes,  16  Victoria,  ch. 
80,  and  36  and  37  Victoria,  ch.  66,  the  office  of 
master  in  chancery  (q.v.)  was  abolished,  and 
the  biLsiness  formerly  transacted  by  him  was 
directed  to  be  transacted  under  the  direction  of 
a  judge  at  chambers  by  officers  of  the  court. 
Consult:  the  authorities  referred  to  under 
Pbactice;  also  Coe,  Practice  at  the  Judges* 
Chambers,  Queen's  Bench,  etc.  (London,  1876). 
See  Master  ix  Chanceby. 

CHAMBEBS,  chflm^rz,  Chabuss  Haddon 
(1860  — ).  An  English  playwright*  He  was 
bom  April  22,  1860,  and  educate  at  Sydney, 
N.  S.  W.,  where  he  entered  the  civil  service  in 
1876.  Two  years  afterwards  he  turned  for  a 
time  to  a  life  of  more  adventurous  experiences  in 
the  T)ush.*  His  first  visit  to  England  was  in 
1880,  and  in  1882  he  went  to  London  to  engage 
in  literary  work.  His  first  work  was  in  the 
way  of  articles  and  stories  for  the  periodicals, 
but  about  1886  he  be^n  dramatic  writing.  Af- 
*ter  several  minor  achievements,  he  made  his  first 
great  success  with  Captain  Swift,  which  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  June  20,  1888. 
Since  then  he  has  written  The  Idler,  first  pro- 
duced in  New  York  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  and 
a  few  weeks  later  at  the  St.  James,  London 
(1891);  The  Honorable  Herbert  (Vaudeville, 
1892)  ;  John  a'  Dreams  (Haymarket,  1894) ;  The 
Tyranny  of  Tears  (1899),  and  other  plays, 

CHAMBEBS,  Ephbaim  (1680-1740).  An 
English  encyclopsedist.  In  early  life  he  was  «n 
apprentice  to  a  map  and  globe  maker  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  formed  the  plan  of  compiling  an 
encyclop»dia  on  a  larger  scale  than  that  of  John 
Harrises  Lexicon  Technicum  (1704),  then  the 
only  work  of  the  kind  in  the  language.  He  pub- 
lished by  subscription  the  first  edition  of  his 
Cyclopcpdia,  or  an  Universal  Dictionary  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  in  1728.  Ten  years  later  the  sec- 
ond edition  appeared,  and  in  the  year  follow- 
ing the  third.  The  fourth  was  issued  in  1741,  a 
year  after  the  editor's  death,  and  many  other 
editions  have  since  been  issued.  A  French  trans- 
lation of  it  gave  rise  to  Diderot's  and  lyAlem- 
bert's  Encyclopedic.  It  was  also  expanded  into 
Dr.  Rees's  once  well-known  Encyclopcedia,  Cham- 
bers was  an  avowed  freethinker,  irascible,  kind 
to  the  poor,  and  extremely  frugal. 

CHAHBEBS,  BomcBT  (1802-71).  A  Scotch 
publisher  and  author,  bom  at  Peebles,  Scot- 
land, July  10,  1802.  He  attended  the  grammar 
school,  where  he  learned  Latin ;  and  at  home  read 
through  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Encyclopcedia 
Britannica.  The  family  moved  to  Edinburgh  in 
1813,  where,  five  years  later,  Robert  set  up  as  a 
book-seller,  read  extensively,  and  began  writing. 
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His  Traditions  of  Edinburgh  (1823)  procured 
him  the  friendship  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  con- 
tributed various  memoranda  for  the  work.  It 
was  followed  by  a  large  number  of  books,  among 
which  are  Popular  Rhymes  of  Scotland  (1826), 
Picture  of  Scotland  (1826),  and  History  of  the 
Rebellions  in  Scotland  ( 1828-29) .  He  also  edited 
Scottish  Ballads  and  Songs  (1829),  the  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen  (4 
vols.,  1832-34),  and  many  other  collections.  The 
success  of  Chambers^s  Edinburgh  Journal,  found- 
ed in  1832  by  his  brother,  William  Chambers,  was 
materially  promoted  by  his  many  essays,  moral 
and  humorous.  His  great  work,  however,  is  the 
Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation,  pub- 
lished anonymously  in  1844.  It  is  a  brilliant  ex- 
position of  development  in  the  natural  world,  and 
it  prepared  the  public  for  the  theories  of  Darwin. 
Among  his  later  works  are  Ancient  Sea  Margins 
{ 1848 ),  Life  and  Works  of  Robert  Burns  ( 1851 ) , 
Domestic  Animals  of  Scotland  (1859-61),  and 
The  Book  of  Days,  a  miscellany  (1863).  Ever 
since  1832,  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
William  and  Robert  Chambers,  printers  and  pub- 
lishers. In  1863  he  received  from  Saint  An- 
drews the  degree  of  LL.D.  He  died  March  17, 
1871.  A  collection  of  his  miscellaneous  papers 
appeared  in  seven  voliunes  ( 1847) . 

CHAHBEBS,  Robebt  William  (1865—). 
An  American  painter  and  author,  bom  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  He  pursued  art  studies  abroad,  first 
exhibited  at  the  Paris  Salon  of  1889,  and  subse- 
quently worked  as  an  illustrator  for  New  York 
weeklies.  Since  1893  he  has  devoted  himself 
chiefly  to  literature.  His  writings  include  a 
drama.  The  Witch  of  Ellangowan,  niunerous 
short  stories  contributed  to  magazines,  and  sev- 
eral volumes  of  fiction,  among  them  The  King 
in  Yellow  (1893);  Lorraine  (1896);  The  Cam- 
bric Mask  (1899);  The  Conspirators  (1900); 
and  Cardigan  (1901). 

CHAMBEBS,  Talbot  Wilson  (1819-96).  An 
American  clergyman.  He  was  bom  at  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  graduated  in  1834  at  Rutgers  College, 
studied  in  1836-37  at  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary, and  in  1838  was  licensed  to  preach.  From 
1839  to  1849  he  was  pastor  of  the  Second  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church,  Somerville,  N.  J.,  and 
from  1849  to  1871  one  of  the  pastors  of  the  Col- 
legiate Dutch  Church  of  New  York  City.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Old  Testament  Company  of 
the  American  Bible  Revision  Committee.  He 
published  The  Noon  Prayer-meeting  in  Fulton 
Street  (1857);  Memoir  of  Theodore  Freling- 
huysen  (1863);  expositions  of  Amos  and  Zech- 
ariah  (in  the  Schaff-Lange  Commentary,  1874)  ; 
The  Psalter:  A  Witness  to  the  Divine  Origin  of 
the  Bible  (1876)  ;  and  a  Companion  to  the  Re* 
vised  Version  of  the  Old  Testament  (1885). 

CHAMBEBS,  William  (1800-83).  A  Scotch 
]>ublisher  and  author,  elder  brother  of  Robert 
Chambers.  He  was  bom  at  Peebles,  April  16, 
1800,  and  as  a  boy  and  youth  passed  through  ex- 
periences similar  to  his  brother's.  He  began  bus- 
iness as  a  bookseller  in  Edinburgh  (1819)  and 
afterward  added  printing.  Between  1825  and 
1830  he  wrote  the  Book  of  Scotland,  and,  jointly 
with  his  brother,  the  Gazetteer  of  Scotland.  On 
February  4,  1832,  he  issued  the  first  number  of 
Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal,  the  first  of  a  class 
of  popular  periodicals  of  a  wholesome  kind,  now 
80  generally  diffused.     From  the  first  the  ven- 


ture was  a  success,  and  soon  the  circulation  of 
the  weekly  journal  reached  80,000.  The  two 
brothers  now  (1832)  established  the  firm  of  W. 
&  R.  Chambers,  in  which  they  were  united  in 
writing,  editing,  and  printing  a  long  series  of 
works  designed  for  popular  instruction.  Among 
them  are  Information  for  the  People  (2  vols.) ; 
the  Educational  Course  (250  vols.) ;  Cyclopce- 
dia  of  English  Literature  (2  vols.)  ;  Miscelkiny 
of  Useful  and  Entertaining  Tracts  (20  vols.)  ; 
Papers  for  the  People  ( 12  vols. )  ;  and  the  well- 
known  Cyclopcedia  (10  vols.,  1859-68).  In  con- 
ducting these  laborious  undertakings,  the  firm 
necessarily  depended  upon  many  assistants. 
Among  William  Chambers's  independent  works- 
are.  Things  as  They  Are  in  America  (the  result 
of  a  visit  to  the  United  States  in  1853)  ;  The 
Youth's  Companion  and  Counsellor;  History  of 
Peebleshire;  Ailie  Oilroy;  Stories  of  Remarkable 
Persons;  Stories  of  Old  Families;  and  His- 
torical Sketch  of  Saint  Giles's  Cathedral.  In 
1849  he  acquired  the  estate  of  Glenormiston  in 
Peebleshire,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  founded 
and  endowed  an  institution  in  his  native  town 
for  social  improvement.  Twice  elected  Lord 
Provost  of  Edinburgh,  he  occupied  that  office 
for  four  years  (1865-69),  during  which  he  pro- 
moted several  important  public  acts,  including 
one  for  the  improvement  of  the  older  part  of  the 
city.  In  recognition  of  his  great  services,  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  (1872).  He  died  May  20,  1883, 
and  Robert  Chamrebs  (1832-1888),  eldest  son 
of  the  Robert  Chambers  named  above,  became  ed- 
itor of  the  Journal  and  head  of  the  firm.  On  his 
death,  in  1888,  he  was  in  turn  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Charles  Edward  Stuart  Chambers  ( 1860- 
— ),  who  is  also  a  well-known  editor.  Consult 
Chambers,  Memoir  of  W,  and  R.  Chambers 
(Edinburgh,  1872;  13th  ed.,  with  additions, 
1884). 

CHAIMEBEBS,  Sir  William  (1726-96).  An 
English  architect.  He  was  born  in  Stockholm, 
but  was  brought  to  England  in  his  infancy.  In 
his  youth,  as  a  supercargo  in  the  service  of  the 
Swedish  East  India  Company,  he  made  a  voyage 
to  China,  and  there  produced  sketches,  which 
were  published  under  the  title  Designs  for  Chi- 
nese Buildings,  At  the  age  of  18  he  left  the  sea, 
and  studied  architecture  in  Italy  and  Paris.  He 
returned  to  England  in  1755,  and  became  the 
foremost  living  English  architect,  continuing  the 
propaganda  for  the  Palladian  atyle  begun  by  In- 
igo  Jones.  His  masterpiece  is  the  remodeling  of 
Somerset  House  in  1776.  He  also  designed  build- 
ings for  Kew  Gardens,  the  pagoda  among  them. 
He  wrote  several  books,  including  a  Dissertation 
on  Oriental  Gardening,  in  which  he  praised  ex- 
travagantly the  Chinese  artificial  system  of  lay- 
ing out  grounds.  The  book  called  forth  several 
keen  satires,  of  which  the  most  widely  circulated 
was  An  Heroic  Epistle  to  Sir  William  Chambers^ 
probably  written  by  William  Mason.  It  is  said 
that  Horace  Walpole  had  a  hand  in  it  also. 
Chambers's  high  reputation  as  a  writer  rests  up- 
on his  standard  work  for  classic  architecture. 
A  Treatise  on  the  Decorative  Part  of  Civil  Archi- 
tecture. He  was  created  Knight  of  the  Polar 
Star  by  the  King  of  Sweden  (1771),  and  George 
III.  permitted  him  to  use  his  title  in  England. 

CHAMBEBSBUBG.  A  borough  and  county- 
iieat  of  Franklin  County,  Pa.,  52  miles  southwest 
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of  Harrisburg;  on  Conococheague  Creek;  and 
on  the  Cumberland  Valley,  Western  Maryland, 
Philadelphia  and  Reading,  and  other  railroads 
( Map :  Pennsylvania,  D  4 ) .  It  is  finely  situated 
in  the  broad  Cumberland  Valley,  in  the  midst  of 
a  populous  and  well-cultivated  region,  and  is 
well  built.  Chambersburg  is  the  seat  of  Wilson 
College  (Presbyterian)  for  women,  organized 
1870 ;  it  has  a  court-house,  a  memorial  fountain, 
and  many  handsome  churches,  while  in  the  vicin- 
ity are  Wolf  Lake,  Mont  Alto,  and  Pen-Mar 
parks.  There  are  manufactures  of  shoes,  ho- 
siery, flour,  furniture,  wool,  dresses,  gloves,  pa- 
per, iron,  milling  machinery,  engines,  and  boil- 
ers; and  the  shops  of  the*  Cumberland  Valley 
Railroad  are  located  here.  The  city  owns  and 
operates  its  water-works  and  electric-light  plant. 
Its  government  has  its  source  in  special  acts  of 
the  State  Legislature,  which  provide  for  a  chief 
burgess,  elected  every  three  years,  and  a  borough 
council.  Population,  in  1890,  7863;  in  1900, 
«864. 

Chaml?ersburg  was  first  settled  (in  1730)  by 
Benjamin  Chambers,  an  immigrant  from  Ireland, 
and  was  for  many  years  called  "Falling  Spring." 
It  was  incorporated  in  1803.  On  July  30,  1864, 
the  Confederate  General  McCausland  burned  the 
town  in  default  of  the  payment  of  a  ransom  of 
$100,000.  It  was  entirely  rebuilt  after  the  war. 
Consult  History  of  Franklin  County  (Chicago, 
1887). 

CHAMBEBTIN,  shilN'bAr'tilN^.  A  red  wine 
of  Burgundy,  which  is  famous  for  having  been 
a  favorite  with  both  Louis  XIV.  and  Napoleon. 
The  grape  is  grown  on  the  hills  near  Dijon  and 
the  vineyard  (Chambertin)  is  divided  among 
several  proprietors.    See  Wines. 

CHAMBISbY,  shflN'bft'r*'.  The  capital  of 
the  French  Department  of  Savoie,  situated  in  an 
elevated  valley  about  six  miles  south  of  Lake 
Bourget,  at  an  elevation  of  over  800  feet  (Map: 
France,  N  6).  It  contains  a  cathedral  dating 
from  the  Fifteenth  Century  and  a  number  of  in- 
teresting old  churches.  Its  castle,  which  was 
repeatedly  demolished  by  fire,  has  been  restored, 
and  is  now  used  by  the  administrative  authori- 
ties of  the  department.  There  are  also  a  mu- 
seum, a  fine  library,  a  number  of  institutions  for 
higher  and  secondary  education,  and  a  theatre. 
The  chief  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  lace, 
silk  fabrics,  leather,  and  soap.  Population,  in 
1901,  of  town,  15,683;  of  commune,  22,108. 

CHAMBE^I.  A  river  of  Africa,  one  of  the 
head-streams  of  the  Congo  (Map:  Congo  Free 
State,  F  5 ) .  It  rises  in  the  plateau  between  the 
lakes  of  Tanganyika  and  Nyassa  and,  flowing 
southwest,  enters  Lake  Bang^veolo  in  the  wet  sea- 
son, but  during  the  dry  season  skirts  the  south- 
ern border  of  the  shrunken  lake  and  flows  direct- 
ly into  the  Luapula  River. 

CHAMBIGES,  sh&N'b^zh^  Martin  (  7-1532). 
A  French  architect  of  the  late  Gothic  period.  He 
built  parts  of  three  of  the  finest  cathedrals  in 
France — Sens  (transept,  1494;  portals,  1501^13), 
Troyes  (facade,  1502),  and  Beauvais  (transept, 
1500-32) — and  was  one  of  the  few  really  great 
architects  of  his  age.  His  son,  Pierre  Cham- 
BroRB,  besides  assisting  his  father,  took  part  in 
the  building  of  the  Hfttel  de  Ville,  in  Paris 
(1533-34),  and  of  the  Chftteau  de  Fontjiinebleau 
(1538),  but  his  claim  to  originality  rests  on  the 


remarkable  Chateau  de  Saint  Germain,  which 
stands  between  the  Gothic  and  Classic  styles,  and 
between  Feudal  and  Renaissance  castles,  in  a 
style  peculiar  to  itself. 

CHAHBLY  (shUN'bl^O  SIVEB.  See  Riche- 
lieu. 

CHAMBOBB,  shaN'b6r^.  A  celebrated  castle 
of  the  Renaissance  in  France.  It  is  situated  in 
the  Department  of  Ix)ir-et-Cher,  about  12  miles 
cast  of  Blois,  in  the  midst  of  a  park  21  miles 
in  circumference.  It  was  begun  by  Francis  I. 
in  1526,  and  was  continued  by  his  successors  of 
the  houses  of  Valois  and  Bourbon.  The  building 
marks  the  transition  between  the  fortified  castle 
and  the  Italian  palace,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
vast  number  of  turrets,  minarets,  and  cones. 
The  most  prominent  features  of  the  structure  are 
its  six  round  towers,  each  60  feet  in  diameter. 
The  double  spiral  staircase  in  the  central  tower 
is  so  contrived  that  persons  ascending  and  de- 
scending may  pass  each  other  without  meeting. 
The  castle,  which  contains  440  chambers,  was 
the  residence  of  Francis  I.,  Henri  11.,  and  Louis 
XIV.,  and  the  scene  of  the  first  presentation  of  Mo- 
liftre's  Bourgeois  gentilhomme.  Among  the  other 
occupants  of  Chambord  were  Marshal  Saxe,  Stan- 
islas Leszczynski,  King  of  Poland,  and  Marshal 
Berth ier,  upon  whom  it  was  bestowed  by  Na- 
poleon. In  1S21  it  was  bought  from  Berthier's 
widow  by  a  number  of  Legitimists  and  pre- 
sented to  the  infant  Due  de  Bordeaux,  who  was 
afterwards  known  as  the  Comte  de  Chambord. 
Consult  Millot,  Les  chdteauw  historiques:  Cham* 
hord  (Paris,  1875). 

CHAMBOBB,  Henri  Charles  Ferdinand 
Marie  Dieudonn^  d'Artois,  Due  de  Bordeaux, 
Comte  de  (1820-83).  A  Bourbon  claimant  to 
the  French  throne.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Duo 
de  Berry,  who  was  murdered  by  Louvel  on  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1820,  and  the  grandson  of  Charles  X. 
Seven  months  after  the  death  of  the  Due  de 
Berry,  who  was  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne 
of  France,  his  widow  gave  birth  to  a  prince,  who 
received  the  title  of  Due  de  Bordeaux — that  of 
count,  by  which  he  was  subsequently  known,  be- 
ing derived  from  the  castle  of  Chambord  (q.v.), 
presented  to  him  at  his  christening.  He  was 
baptized  amid  circumstances  of  great  pomp,  with 
water  brought  by  Chateaubriand  from  the  River 
Jordan,  and  received  the  appellation  of  Venfant 
du  miracle,  Chambord  was  chosen  by  Charles  X. 
to  succeed  him  when,  in  1830,  he  abdicated  the 
French  throne;  and  at  the  death  of  Charles  the 
Legitimists  proclaimed  Chambord  king.  In  1839 
the  prince  visiteil  Italy,  accompanied  by  his 
mother,  and  was  received  by  the  petty  courts 
with  great  distinction.  After  the  death  of  the 
Due  d'Angoul&me,  in  1844.  the  heads  of  the  dif- 
ferent factions  of  Legitimists  met  in  London  to 
pay  their  united  homage,  and  the  Due  de  Bor- 
deaux made  a  "pilgrimage  to  Belgrave  Square" 
to  receive  it.  In  1846  he  married  a  sister  of  the 
Due  de  Modena,  who  had  never  acknowledged 
the  monarchy  of  July.  After  the  Revolution  of 
1848  many  Legitimists  were  returned  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  and  in  1850  the  Comte  de  Cham- 
bord appeared  at  Wiesbaden,  where  a  congress  of 
his  adherents  assembled  to  consult  as  to  their 
future  policy.  As  the  Comte  de  Chambord  was 
without  heirs,  a  imion  of  the  partisans  of 
the  elder  Bourbons  with  the  Orleanists  was  ef- 
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fected,  but  no  attempts  were  made  to  carry  out 
the  arrangement.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
HI.,  in  1870,  repeated  attempts  were  again  made 
to  effect  a  coalition  between  the  supporters  of 
the  Bourbons  and  the  Orleanist  claims;  but 
whatever  chance  there  might  have  been  for  a 
royal  restoration  during  the  troubled  days  of  the 
Third  Republic  before  1880  were  ruined  by  the 
Comte  de  Chambord's  obstinate  refusal  to  aban- 
don his  extreme  Legitimist  views,  which  he  aired 
more  than  once  in  'royal*  proclamations.  He 
died  at  Frohsdorf,  in  Lower  Austria,  which  had 
been  his  residence  for  many  years,  August  24, 
1883. 

CHAMBKE  ABDENTE,  sh&N'brar'daNt^ 
(fiery  room).  A  tribunal  established  by  Fran- 
cis I.  in  1535  for  the  trial  and  execution  of  hetf- 
tics  apprehended  by  the  Inquisition.  It  derived 
its  name  from  the  manner  of  execution,  which 
was  chiefly  by  burning.  It  flourished  during  the 
civil  wars  and  the  time  of  the  League,  but  sank 
into,  abeyance  under  the  early  Bourbons.  Louis 
XIV.,  however,  employed  it  in  the  Investigation 
of  the  numerous  reports  of  poisonings  that  fol- 
lowed the  apprehension  of  the  Marquise  de  Brin- 
villiers  (q.v.).  It  was  discovered  Uiat  a  certain 
hag  named  La  Voisin,  posing  as  a  sorceress,  had 
been  driving  a  lively  trade  in  poisons — 'succes- 
sion powders,'  they  were  called — with  such  as 
were  afflicted  with  superfluous  husbands,  fathers, 
or  rival  heirs.  Many  persons  of  the  highest 
Court  circles,  the  Marshal  Luxembourg  among 
them,  were  summoned  before  the  tribunal,  but 
the  affair  ended  with  the  execution  of  the  sor- 
ceress only,  in  1 680.  With  this  the  Chambre 
Ardente  ceased  its  activity.  Consult  Weiss,  La 
chamhre  ardente  (Paris,  1889). 

CHAMBItE  DES  Dl^PTTTlSs,  shaNbr*  d& 
dA'pv'tA^  The  building  in  Paris  in  which  the 
sessions  of  the  French  legislature  are  held.  It  is 
called  also  'Palais  di^  Corps  L^gislatif  and 
'Palais  Bourbon,*  and  was  built  in  1722  for  the 
I>uche8s  of  Bourbon,  becoming  national  property 
in  1790.  It  fronts  the  Seine  opposite  the  Pont 
de  la  Concorde.  The  style  is  that  of  a  Greek 
temple,  with  twelve  Corinthian  columns.  The 
steps  and  facade  are  ornamented  with  statues  and 
reliefs. 

CHAMBBE  IKTBOUVABLE,  shaNbrftN- 
troS'vft'br.  The  name  given  to  a  packed  assem- 
bly of  deputies  in  France  which  sat  from  October, 
1815,  to  April,  1816.  The  epithet  (meaning 
"chamber  whose  like  cannot  be  found'*)  originat- 
ed with  Louis  XVIII.,  by  whom,  after  his  resto- 
ration, this  chamber  had  been  summoned.  Louis, 
no  doubt,  used  the  terra  ironically,  for  he  realized 
the  injury  which  was  sustained  by  his  cause 
through  the  fanaticism  of  these  deputies;  but 
they,  for  the  most  part,  accepted  the  name  seri- 
ously as  a  compliment.  The  former  chamber, 
which  had  shown  much  moderation,  had  been  dis- 
solved under  the  influence  of  the  Court  party, 
and  the  Ministry,  led  by  Talleyrand,  had  exerted 
itself  to  procure  the  election  of  a  submissive 
chamber.  The  ultra-Royal  is  .s  were  for  a  time  in 
the  ascendent.  The  number  of  the  deputies  was 
arbitrarily  raised  from  269  to  392,  and  many  of 
the  elections,  especially  in  the  south,  took  place 
imder  the  supervision  of  the  partisans  of  reac- 
tion or  of  foreign  troops.  At  the  elections  in 
Kfmes   more  than    100   persons   were   killed   by 


the  Royalist  bands.  At  last,  on  October  7,  the 
King  opened  the  chamber,  on  which  he  enjoined 
quiet  and  moderation ;  but  when,  in  one  of 
the  first  sittings,  Boyer  d^Argenson  asked  for 
the  intervention  of  the  chamber  in  behalf  of  the 
Protestants,  who  were  being  slaughtered  in  the 
south  by  the  ultra-Royalist  bands,  the  speaker 
was  called  to  order,  and  the  chamber  from  thAt 
time  ceased  to  observe  any  bounds  or  modera- 
tion. The  fanatical  legislation  that  followed  in- 
spired the  ministers,  the  King,  and  especially 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  with  so  much  aversion 
and  fear  that  the  Chamber  was  dissolved  on  April 
6,  1816,  an  event  which  was  received  with  imi- 
versal  rejoicing.  The  electoral  law  of  February  5, 
1817,  prevented  the  return  of  a  similar  chamber, 
and  it  was  by  the  modifled  electoral  law  of  1820 
that  ultra-Royal  ism  regained  a  predominating^ 
influence  in  the  Parliament.   See  White  Terrob. 

CHAMBXTBTT.  A  species  of  pa  paw  (q.v.),. 
native  of  Brazil. 

CHAMECK,  sha-mek^  (Brazil).    The  coaita. 

See  SpIDEB- MONKEY. 

CHAHELEOK,  kA-m^^tkn  (Lat.  chamasleony 
Gk.  x^W^^^^f  chamaile6n,  from  x^f^^y  chamai, 
on  the  ground  -f-  ^wf,  ledn,  lion).  An  African 
lizard  of  the  family  Chamseleontidse,  of  very  pe- 
culiar form  and  structure,  and  placed  at  the  head 
Ox  the  order  Lacertilin.  The  body  is  much  com- 
pressed, the  dorsal  line  sharp,  m  some  of  the 
species  rising  into  an  elevated  crest;  the  back  of 
the  head  is  also  elevated  into  a  sort  of  cone.  The 
neck  is  very  short,  and  does  not  admit  of  the 
head  being  turned,  for  which,  however,  com- 
])ensation  is  found  in  the  remarkable  powers  of 
motion  possessed  by  the  large,  prominent  eyes,, 
which  move  independently  of  one  another,  and 
are  covered  with  a  membrane  pierced  only  with 
a  small  hole  for  the  pupil  to  look  through.  *  There 
a,re  no  external  ears.  The  skin  is  not  covered 
with  scales,  but,  like  shagreen,  is  rough  with 
granules.  The  legs  raise  the  body  rather  higher 
than  in  most  of  the  saurians;  the  toes,  both  of 
the  fore  and  hind  feet,  are  divided  into  two  sets,, 
one  directed  forward  and  the  other  backward, 
80  that  each  foot  has  the  power  of  grasping  like 
a  hand.  The  tail  is  long  and  prehensile.  The 
lungs  are  very  large,  and  are  connected  with  air- 
cells  that  lie  among  the  muscles  and  beneath  the 
skin,  so  that  the  animal  has  a  remarkable  power 
of  inflating  itself  with  air.  The  tongue  is  re- 
markably extensile,  and  is  the  organ  by  which 
the  animal  seizeij  the  insects  which  constitute 
its  food,  being  darted  at  them  with  unerring- 
aim,  while  a  viscous  saliva  causes  them  to  ad- 
here to  it,  and  they  are  carried  with  it  into  the^ 
mouth. 

The  chameleons  are  slow  in  their  movements^ 
except  those  of  the  eyes  and  the  tongue,  and 
remain  long  fixed  in  one  sp^ot,  awaiting  the  ap- 
]jroach  of  insects,  which  they  seize  on  their  com- 
ing within  reach.  They  all  live  among  the 
branches  of  trees,  but  lay  their  large  eggs  (10 
or  12)  under  leaves  on  the  ground.  Their  power 
of  fasting  is  great,  and,  along  with  their  gulping' 
of  air,  gave. rise  to  the  fable,  current  among  the 
ancients  and  until  recent  times,  of  their  living 
on  air,  and  led  to  other  fables  and  to  their 
ancient  use  in  medicine.  Their  celebrated  power 
of  changing  color  is  not  equally  fabulous,  and 
may  be  used  to  render  the  animal  less  easy  of  ob- 
scr\'ation,  by  assimilating  it  to  the  color  of  sur- 
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rounding  objects.  It  may  depend  in  part  on 
the  action  of  light;  it  is  certainly  connected  with 
the  fear  and  other  passions  of  the  creature.  Milne 
Edwards  has  discovered  that  it  depends  upon 
the  presence  of  two  differently  colored  layers  of 
pigment  underneath  a  transparent  skin.  Both 
may  show  simultaneously,  or  blend,  or  one  may 
i-eplace  the  other.  This  power  of  changing  color 
is  possessed  by  many  lizards,  and  is  explained 
more  fully  under  METAcnBOSis.  One  species 
{ChamiBleon  vulgaris)  is  found  wild  along  thef 
Euro|>ean  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  is 
often  made  captive. 

American  Chameleons  are  the  small,  slender 
lizards  of  the  iguanid  genus  Anolis,  very  com- 
mon throughout  tropical  America  and  represent- 
ed in  the  southern  United  States  by  a  single 
species  {Anolis  principalis),  often  also  called 
'scorpion.'  It  is  3  to  3^,^  inches  long  in  body, 
with  a  tail  6  to  6  inches  long.  Below  it  is 
white,  above  emerald-green,  or  the  color  of  any 
natural  object  upon  which  it  rests.  Beneath  the 
capacious  mouth  is  a  large  dewlap,  which  '*can 
be  vertically  expanded  like  a  fan,  when  it  is  of  a 
deep-red  shade,  or  may  be  retracted  so  as  to  be 
scarcely  visible."  They  are  extremely  active 
during' the  warm  hours  of  the  day,  and  extremely 
amusing  as  they  dart  and  scramble  about  bushes, 
rocks,  or  buildings  in  search  of  insects,  of  which 
they  destroy  a  vast  number.  In  Jamaica  and  the 
Antilles  they  are  often  household  pets.  A  close- 
ly allied  tropical  species  is  illustrated  on  the 
Colored  Plate  of  Lizards. 

CHAMELEON'.  A  southern  constellation 
within  the  Antarctic  polar  circle. 

CHAM7EB  (OF.  chamfrein,  chamfrain,  of 
uncertain  origin).  In  architecture,  an  angle  or 
arris  which  is  obliquely  beveled  or  cut  off  is  said 
to  be  chamfered.  The  chamfer  is  sometimes  a 
concave  or  hollow  chamfer;  when  it  does  not 
extend  over  the  entire  length  of  the  arris  it  is 
called  a  stopped  chamfer.  It  was  most  used  in 
mediaeval  architecture,  and  in  Gothic  buildings 
it  is  greatly  varied  and  decorated. 

CHAMFOBTy  shftN'fOr^,  S6ba8TIEN  Roch 
Nicolas  (1741-94).  A  French  epigrammatist, 
the  best  talker  of  his  generation  in  France.  He 
was  born  in  Auvergne,  an  illegitimate  child,  was 
educated  on  a  scholarship  in  Paris,  and  achieved 
a  distinction  in  classic  studies  that  led  him  in 
after-years  to  write,  "What  I  learned  I  have 
forgotten.  The  little  that  I  do  know  I  have 
guessed."  He  left  school  to  become  an  abb^,  "a 
costume,  not  a  profession,"  he  said,  adding  when 
offered  a  benefice  that  he  "preferred  honor  to 
honors."  For  the  moment,  however,  he  got 
neither.  Booksellers  declined  his  books,  and  for 
a  year  he  lived  by  writing  other  people's  sermons 
and  on  chance  journalistic  crumbs.  Then  he  won 
an  academic  prize  and  became  the  fashion  in  the 
literary  salons,  where  he  led  a  life  of  gallantry 
from  which  he  had  presently  to  seek  rest  and  re- 
cuperation at  Spa  and  elsewhere.  Returning,  he 
wrote  a  successful  drama.  La  jeune  Indienne 
(17C4).  He  made  a  living,  scanty  to  be  sure, 
more  by  his  tongue  than  by  his  pen,  paying  for 
his  entertainment  by  the  entertainment  that  he 
gave  to  his  hosts,  especially  Madame  Helv^tius, 
and  Chabanon,  who  resigned  to  him  a  i)ension  of 
1200  livres  on  the  Mercure  de  France.  Occasion- 
ally he  won  academic  prizes,  as  by  his  eulogies  on 
Moli^re  and  La  Fontaine.     But  with  every  epi- 


gram his  reputation  grew.  The  King  added  1200 
livres  to  his  pension  and  the  Prince  de  Conde 
made  him  his  secretary,  a  post  that  he  found, 
uncongenial  to  his  bohemianism.  He  withdrew 
to  Auteuil,  and  married  a  clever  woman  of  forty- 
eight,  who  died  six  months  after.  Then  he 
went  to  Holland,  but  returned  to  accept  a  seat  in 
the  Academy  in  1781.  An  unfortunate  and 
mysterious  love  affair  soon  made  him  quit  the 
Court  forever,  but  he  gathered  about  him  at  the 
house  of  M.  de  Vauareuil  a  congenial  circle, 
which  included  Mirabeau,  whom  Chamfort  help- 
ed with  his  orations.  He  worked  actively  for  the 
Revolution  with  tongue  and  pen,  for  a  time  as 
secretary  of  the  Jacobin  Club  and  as  street  ora- 
tor. He  was  with  the  stormers  of  the  Bastille. 
But  with  the  fall  of  the  Girondists  his  political 
life  ended  and  his  criticisms  of  the  Terrorists- 
Hoon  made  them  anxious  to  silence  his  bitter 
tongue  with  the  guillotine.  This  he  escaped  by 
suicide  with  dagger  and  pistol.  He  did  not  die 
immediately,  however,  but  lived  to  beoueath  to 
the  world  two  final  epigrams.  "I  declare,"  he 
dictated  to  the  police  who  came  to  arrest  him 
and  signed  with  his  blood,  "that  I  wished  to  die 
free  rather  than  be  led  slave  to  prison."  To 
Abb6  Sieyfes,  who  owed  his  political  fortune  to 
Chamfort's  epigram  on  the  Third  Estate,  "It  ia 
everything  and  has  nothing,"  he  said,  as  his  last 
word,  "I  am  going  at  last  from  a  world  where 
the  heart  must  either  break  or  turn  to  bronze." 
No  writing  of  Chamfort's  is  worth  recalling  save 
his  aphorisms  {Maximes  et  pensees) ,  which,, 
after  those  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  are  the  keenest 
and  most  incisive,  the  most  pregnantly  cynical 
of  modem  literature.  They  are  restrained  in  ut- 
terance, violent  in  implication,  subtle  in  manner,, 
iconoclastic  in  effect.  Chamfort's  Works  form 
five  volumes  (1824-25)  ;  his  select  Works  (1852) 
have  a  critical  preface  by  Houssaye.  Consult: 
Sainte  -  Beuve,  Causeries  du  lundi.  Vol.  IV. 
(Paris,  1857-62)  ;  and  Pelisson,  Chamfort,  Etude 
sur  sa  .t?i€,  son  caract^re  et  ses  Merits  (Paris^ 
1895). 

CHAMFBOK,  or  CHAMPFBAIK  (Fr. 
chanfrein,  of  uncertain  origin).  A  frontlet  of 
metal,  forming  part  of  the  armor  worn  by  a 
charger  in  late  medieval  times.  It  protected  the 
forehead,  eyes,  and  nostrils,  and  was  frequently 
provided  with  a  projecting  spike.  It  came  into 
use  about  the  beginning  of  the  Fourteenth  Cen- 
tury. In  the  Fifteenth  Century  the  chamfron . 
was  sometimes  adorned  with  precious  metals- 
and  became  an  object  of  great  cost.  To  prevent 
shying  in  tourneys,  the  chamfron  was  often  made 
so  that  the  horse  could  see  nothing  in  front  of 
him. 

CHAMID^y  kflm'i-dft  (Neo-I^t.  nom.  pi., 
from  Gk.  x^^^^y  chainein,  to  gape).  A  group ot 
curious  marine  Pelecypoda,  allied  to  the  genus 
Cardita,  and  having  shells  with  unequal  valves, 
that  exhibit  a  tendency  to  spiral  development  of 
the  beaks.  In  the  recent  forms,  and  many  of  the 
fossil  representatives,  which  are  far  more  numer- 
ous than  those  now  living,  one  of  the  valves  is 
attached  to  some  supporting  object  by  direct 
cementation  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  valve,  and 
there  is  usually  a  considerable  thickness  of  the 
shell-wall  of  this  valve.  The  only  living  genus, 
Chama,  is  less  different  from  the  normal  clam 
form,  as  seen  in  Cardita,  than  are  its  numerous 
fossil  relatives  from  the  Mesozoic  and  Tertiary 
rocks.     Chama  has  a  shell  of  which  the  larger 
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(attached)  valve  is  convex  with  a  somewhat 
spiral  non-elevated  beak,  and  a  smaller  spiral 
flattened  valve  that  suggests  a  lid  for  the  larger 
one,  which  latter  contains  in  its  cavity  the  bulk  of 
the  animal.  This  genus,  with  about  fifty-five  liv- 
ing species,  is  found  abundantly  in  warm  seas, 
especially  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean, 
where  its  shells  are  common  on  coral  reefs,  fast- 
ened into  the  cavities  of  the  coral  masses.  Fossil 
species  of  Chama,  little  different  from  the  modem 
forms,  are  found  first  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks, and 
the  genus  attained  its  maximum  in  the  Eocene, 
when  it  was  quite  abundant  in  the  European 
Mediterranean  Sea  of  that  period.  The  related 
fossil  genera,  found  in  the  Mesozoic  rocks,  pre- 
i»ent  some  curious  forms,  due  to  extreme  inequal- 
ity or  to  spiral  extension  of  the  beaks  of  the 
valves.  Diceras*  of  the  Upper  Jura,  has  the  two 
valves  of  slightly  unequal  size,  with  their  beaks 
twisted  spirally  outward,  so  that  they  resemble  a 
pair  of  ram's  horns.  Requienia,  of  the  Cretaceous, 
resembles  a  turreted  gastropod  with  the  aperture 
of  its  spirally  rolled  larger  (left)  valve  closed 
by  the  operculum-like  flattened  right  valve. 
Other  allied  genera  are  Monopleura,  Caprina, 
^tc,  all  from  tne  Cretaceous  rocks.  For  descrip- 
tion of  similar  and  closely  allied,  though  even 
more  aberrant,  fossil  pelecypods,  see  the  articles 
on  HippuRiTES;  and,  for  illustrations,  see  RuDi- 

StJE. 

CHAHIEB,  sh&mgr',  Fbedebic  (1796-1870). 
An  English  novelist.  He  was  bom  in  London, 
-entered  the  navy  in  1809,  and  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  American  War  of  1812.  He  retired  in 
1833  and  was  promoted  captain  in  1856.  The 
fcuccess  of  Marryat  in  depicting  sea  life  led 
Chamier  to  enter  the  same  field,  in  which  he  was 
not  without  success,  though  in  invention  and 
humor  he  falls  short  of  his  model.  His  best 
romances  are:  Life  of  a  Sailor  (1837)  ;  Ben  Brace 
(1835)  ;  The  Arethusa  (1836)  ;  and  Jack  Adams 
(1838).  All  of  his  novels  have  been  translated 
into  German.  He  also  wrote  a  Review  of  the 
French  Revolution  of  18^8  (1849),  in  which  he 
^ives  a  prejudiced  view  of  some  of  the  prominent 
«ctors. 

CHAMINADE,  8hft'm^'nAd^  C£cile  Louise 
t?TfePHAPnE  (1861 — ).  A  French  composer,  bom 
in  Paris.  Although  descended  from  a  family  of 
:sailors,  and  thus  lacking  any  hereditary  artistic 
temperament,  she  early  showed  her  musical  pre- 
<-acity,  composing,  when  only  eight  years  old, 
sacred  music,  which  was  praised  by  Bizet.  She 
studied  under  Le  Couppey,  Savard,'Marsick,  and 
Godard,  and  made  her  d6but  as  a  pianist  when 
■eighteen,  appearing  with  success  in  various 
European  cities.  Not  only  is  Chaminade  a  bril- 
liant pianist,  but  she  is  also  well  known  as  a 
conductor.  Her  fame,  however,  rests  upon  her 
compositions,  which  are  among  the  most  note- 
worthy of  modern  music.  They  are  characterized 
by  a  comprehensive  technical  knowledge,  virility, 
and  strikingly  original  melodies  and  rhythms. 
Some  of  her  most  novel  effects  are  produced  by 
a  skillful  use  of  tone  chromatics.  Among  heV 
best  known  instrumental  pieces  are:  La  lisonjera 
(The  Flatterer)  ;  Pas  des  amphores:  and  Pas  des 
^charpes  (Scarf  Dance)  :  Au  matin  for  two 
pianos;  Callirhoe^  a  ballet  symphony  performed 
first  in  1888  in  Marseilles;  and  Lea  amazonesy  a 
lyric  symphony.  Of  equal  importance  are  her 
songs,  many  of  which  have  been  introduced  by 


Kordica  and  Plancon.  They  include  "Le  Ritour- 
nelle,"  "Madrigal,"  **Rosamunde,"  "The  Silver 
Ring,"  "Berceuse,"  etc. 

CHAlWTSSOy  8h&-m6s^s6,  Adelbebt  von 
(1781-1838).  An  eminent  German  poet  and 
naturalist.  Although  bom  in  Champagne, 
France,  he  in  childhood  shared  the  exile  of  his 
parents,  fleeing  from  the  terrors  of  the  French 
Revolution.  In  1796  he  became  a  page  at  the 
Berlin  Court,  and  though  his  parents  afterwards 
returned  to  France,  education  had  made  Ger- 
many more  congenial  to  his  poetic  nature,  and 
he  identified  himself  wholly  with  his  adopted 
country.  In  1798  he  entered  the  army  as  ensign, 
and  in  1801  became  lieutenant.  He  showed  his 
interest  in  the  military  calling  by  two  technical 
treatises  published  in  1798  and  1799.  Already 
he  had  joined  a  romantic  brotherhood,  which  in- 
cluded several  young  men  destined  to  fame, 
Vamhagen,  Hitzig,  and  Alexander  zur  Lippe. 
He  studied  Homer  diligently,  translated  much 
into  Carman,  and  in  1803  essayed  a  Faust,  the 
only  one  of  his  early  poems  preserved  in  his 
irorA;*.  He  also  cooperated  as  editor  of  the 
Musenalmanach  (1804-07).  In  1806  he  resigned 
from  the  army  and  spent  several  years  in  futile 
and  discontented  bohemian  wanderings.  He  was 
in  France  in  1806  and  again  in  1810,  when  he 
undertook  to  turn  into  French  Schlegel's  noted 
Lectures  on  Art  and  Literature,  staying  with  him 
and  Madame  de  Sta^l  at  Chaumont,  and  later 
at  Coppet,  till  his  manners  made  him  impossible. 
Here  he  was  led  to  study  botany,  and  in  1812  he 
matriculated  as  a  student  of  medicine  in  Berlin. 
In  the  next  year,  during  the  War  of  Liberation, 
he  retired  to  Kimersdorf,  and  while  there  wrote 
his  most  noteworthy  prose  work,  Peter  Schle- 
mihly  a  wonderful  tale  of  the  loss  of  a  shadow  by 
compact  with  the  devil,  an  idea  familiar  to  folk- 
lore and  already  developed  by  Goethe  in  his 
Mdrchen,  and  by  Kiimer  in  his  Teufel  von  Sala- 
manca, but  here  given  its  enduring  and  classic 
form.  He  took  part  in  Captain  Kotzebue's  Rus- 
sian Polar  expedition  (1815-18),  and  in  1835  pub- 
lished in  a  Journal  an  account  of  it  which  in 
style  and  power  of  description  is  among  the  clas- 
sics of  travel.  He  returned  to  Berlin  in  1819, 
and  was  appointed  assistant  custodian  of  the 
botanical  garden.  While  here  he  married  An- 
toine  Piaste.  Having  recovered  an  indemnity  of 
100,000  francs  for  his  French  estates,  he  visited 
Paris  in  1825.  His  greatest  literary  activity 
dates  from  his  return,  when  he  settled  down  to 
domestic  life  and  peaceful  production  stimulated 
by  the  genial  companionship  of  his  wife,  to  whose 
inspiration  we  owe  especially  the  charming 
poetic  cycles  Frauenliehe  und  -Lehen,  and  Lebens- 
Lieder  und  -Bilder,  He  also  made  an  admirable 
translation  of  the  Song  of  Thrym,  from  the  Ed- 
da,  and  many  versions  from  other  languages. 
From  1832  till  his  death  he  was  editor  of  the 
German  3fus€nalmanach,  which  he  made  an  au- 
liual  of  much  literary  importance.  His  poetry  is 
small  in  amount,  but  widely  popular  in  Germany. 
Some  of  his  ballads  and  romances  rank  among 
the  finest  in  German  literature.  His  interna- 
tional reputation  rests  on  the  many  translations 
of  Peter  SchlemihL  His  collected  Works  fill  six 
volumes  (Leipzig,  1836-39;  6th  ed.,  Berlin, 
1874),  containing  also  his  Biography  by  Hitzig. 
and  his  Letters.  Consult,  also:  Fulda,  Chamisso 
und  seine  Zeit    (Leipzig,  1881)  ;  and  Du  Boia- 
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Reyniond,  Chamiaao  als  yaturforscher  (Leipzig, 
1889). 

CHAMOIS^  sham'ml,  Fr,  pron,  shft-mw&'  (Fr^ 
It.  camozza;  probably  from  MIIG.  gemeze,  gemz, 
Ger.  Oemse,  chamois;  cf.  also  Sp.,  Port,  gamo, 
fallow  deer),  or  Gemse.  A  goat-antelope  {Kupi- 
capra  tragus),  inhabiting  the  high  mountains  of 
southern  Europe.  It  occurs  in  the  Pyrenees, 
where  it  is  called  Hzard;'  in  the  mountains  of  the 
coasts  of  Spain,  Dalmatia,  and  Greece;  in  the 
Alps,  Carpathian,  Caucasus,  and  Taurus  ranges, 
and  in  Georgia.  The  izard  of  Spain  and  the  atchi 
of  the  Caucasus  and  beyond  differ  somewhat 
from  the  typical  chamois  of  Tyrol,  but  only  as 
local  races.  The  chamois  is  about  the  size  of 
a  large  goat,  but  the  neck  is  longer  in  proportion, 
and  the  body  shorter.  The  color  is  brown,  deeper 
in  winter  than  in  summer ;  the  tail  is  black ;  the 
head  a  pale  yellow,  with  a  dark-brown  band 
along  each  cheek.  The  horns,  seldom  more  than 
6or  7  inches  long,  rising  nearly  straight  up  from 
the  forehead,  are  black  and  so  bent  back  at  the 
tip  as  to  form  a  hook.  (See  Plate  of  Goat- 
Anteix)pes.)  The  usual  summer  resort  of  the 
chamois  is  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  mountains 
which  it  inhabits,  not  far  from  the  snow-line, 
and  it  is  often  to  be  seen  lying  on  the  snow.  In 
winter  it  descends  to  the  higher  forests,  where, 
indeed,  the  females  and  tlieir  young  fawns 
spend  most  of  the  time.  The  aromatic  and  bitter 
plants  of  the  mountain  pastures  are  its  favorite 
food.  Flocks  of  100  are  sometimes  seen;  but  in 
the  Swiss  Alps,  where  the  numbers  have  been 
much  reduced  by  hunting,  the  flocks  are  generally 
very  small,  and  often  consist  only  of  a  few  in- 
dividuals. Old  males  often  live  solitarily.  The 
chamois  produces  one  or  two  young  at  a  birth, 
in  May  or  June. 

It  is  an  animal  of  extraordinary  agility,  and 
flocks  may  often  be  observed  sporting  in  a  re- 
markable manner  among  the  rocky  heights.  It 
can  leap  over  ravines  16  to  18  feet  wide;  a 
wall  of  14  feet  high  presents  no  obstacle  to  it; 
and  it  passes  readily  up  or  down  precipices  which 
almost  no  other  quadruped  could  attempt.  It  is 
said  to  descend  obliquely  almost  perpendicular 
precipices  of  more  than  20  feet,  striking  its  feet 
once  or  twice  against  the  rock,  as  if  to  stay  and 
guide  its  descent,  and  alighting  securely,  often 
on  a  very  narrow  ridge  of  rock,  with  its  hind  feet 
first,  and  bringing  the  fore  feet  almost  into  con- 
tact with  them.  When  a  flock  of  chamois  are 
feeding  (usually  early  in  the  morning)  one  is 
alw^ays  on  the  watch,  and  by  a  sort  of  whistle 
announces  apprehended  danger. 

The  hunting  of  the  chamois  is  attended  with 
great  hardship  and  much  danger,  but  calls  forth 
the  highest  qualities  of  both  sportsmanship  and 
mountaineering,  since  no  great  numbers  exist, 
nor  is  any  free  hunting  to  be  had  except  in  the 
remotest  and  loftiest  Carpathians,  or  else  in 
Persia.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  for  many 
years  the  Alpine  resorts,  and  much  of  the  region 
to  the  eastward,  have  been  most  strictly  pre- 
served by  royal  decree  or  private  ownership,  and 
only  a  very  limited  number  of  animals  permitted 
to  be  killed  annually ;  yet  much  poachinsr  is  done. 
The  finest  and  proper  way  is  to  stalk  the  quarry 
alone,  or  with  only  a  guide,  but  battue  methods 
arc  frequently  followed  in  Bavaria  and  Transyl- 
vania. The  flesh  of  the  chamois  is  highly 
esteemed.  Its  skin  is  made  into  leather,  and 
from  it  the  original  'shammoy,'  or  'shammy 
Vol.  IV.-31. 


leather,*  so  much  prized  for  softness  and  warmth, 
was  obtained.  (See  Leather.)  Its  horns  and 
hoofs  are  mounted  as  ornaments,  alpenstock- 
handles,  etc.,  and  form  a  valuable  article  of  trade 
at  mountain  resorts.  When  taken  young  the 
chamois  is  easily  tamed. 

CHAMOMILE,  kilm^6-mll,  or  CAMOMILE 
(OF.  camamillef  Med.  Lat.  camamilla,  Lat. 
chamomilleLf  from  Gk.  x°/^o,i,  chamai,  on  the 
ground  -f  fif/?.ov,  mClon,  apple).  A  genus  of 
plants  of  the  natural  color  Compositse,  sub- 
order Tubuliflora?,  distinguished  by  imbricated 
bracts,  a  scaly  conical  receptacle,  a  ray  of  one 
row  of  female  florets,  those  of  the  disk  hermaph- 
rodite, the  acha'nia  obscurely  four-cornered,  and 
destitute  of  pappus.  The  species  are  annual  and 
])erennial  herbaceous  plants,  chiefly  natives  of 
Europe  and  other  temperate  parts  of  the  world. 
The  common  chamomile  {Anthemia  nobilis) , 
the  Roman  or  true  chamomile,  the  most  impor- 
tant species  of  the  genus,  well  known  for  its 
medicinal  virtues,  is  a  perennial  plant  with  a 
stem  about  a  foot  long,  procumbent  and  much 
branched,  each  branch  terminated  by  a  flower 
(head  of  flowers)  more  than  an  inch  broad,  with 
yellow  disk  and  w^hite  ray,  the  whole  plant  in- 
tensely bitter  and  highly  aromatic.  It  contains 
a  bitter  principle,  tannin,  and  a  volatile  oil,  oil 
of  chamomile,  which  abounds  most  of  all  in  the 
involucre.  The  dried  flowers  constitute  the  part 
used  in  medicine;  the  infusion  made  from  themf 
is  used  to  a  slight  extent  as  a  stomachic  tonic, 
especially  in  convalescence.  The  German  chamo- 
mile, or  Matricaria,  consists  of  the  flowers  of 
Matricaria  chamomilla.  This  is  called  wild 
chamomile  in  Great  Britain.  Its  flowers  are 
smaller  and  the  taste  and  odor  stronger  and 
less  pleasant.  Xo  small  quantity  of  common 
chamomile  is  illegally  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  beer  in  England,  and  it  is  imported  from  Ger- 
many for  this  purpose.  Yet  this  plant  is  so 
abundant  in  some  parts  of  the  south  of  England 
as  to  form  a  principal  part  of  the  pasture  in 
sheep-walks,  and  to  fill  the  whole  air  with  its 
scent.  The  other  British  species  of  chamomile 
are  mere  weeds;  one  of  them,  called  stinking 
chamomile  {Anthemis  cotula) ,  is  so  acrid  as  to 
blister  the  fingers  if  much  handled.  But  the 
flowers  of  the  ox-eye  chamomile,  or  dyer's 
chamomile  {Anthemis  tinctoria),  a.  native  of 
many  parts  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  yield  a 
beautiful  yellow  dye,  on  account  of  which  the 
plant  is  often  cultivated. 

CHAMONIX,  shA'mA'nft^  or  CHAMOUKI, 
shi'moo'ny  (Lat.  Campus  munitus).  The  name 
of  a  wild  and  romantic  valley  and  village  among 
the  Alps  in  the  Department  of  Haute-Savoie, 
France  (Map:  Frjince,  N  6).  It  lies  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  3400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
is  about  13  miles  long  and  1  mile  broad,  and 
is  traversed  by  the  Arve.  It  begins  at  the 
northeast,  from  the  Col-de-Balmc,  over  which 
there  is  a  mule-path  to  ^fartigny,  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Rhone.  From  the  other  end  issues 
the  road  to  Geneva,  which  is  53 1^  miles  from 
Chamonix.  On  the  north  side  lie  Mont  le  Bn'vfnt 
and  the  chain  of  the  Aiguilles  RougeH,  and  on 
the  south  is  the  giant  group  of  Mont  Blanc,  with 
its  enormous  glaciers.  The  chief  of  these  glaciers 
are  the  Glacier  des  Bosaons,  des  Bois,  d'Argen- 
ti^re,  and  du  Tour.  By  ascending  to  a  point  called 
Montanvert,  we  come  upon  the  upper  course  of  a 
glacier,  where  it  expands  into  a  great  mountain- 
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lake  of  ice  called  the  Mer  de  Glace,  in  which 
there  is  a  solitary  rock  or  oasis  called  Le  Jardin, 
about  7  acres  in  extent,  and  covered  with  the 
most  beautiful  herbage.  Until  1741  the  valley 
was  almost  imknown;  the  region  was  considered 
a  wilderness,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Les 
Montagues  IVIaudites,  or  'accursed  mountains.' 
In  that  year  it  was  visited  by  two  Englishmen, 
Pococke  and  Wyndham,  who  ascende4  as  far  as 
Montanvert.  It  was  only,  however,  in  1775,  that 
the  attention  of  travelers  was  effectually  called 
to  it  by  Saussure  and  Bourrit.  The  valley  is 
rich  in  peculiar  plants,  and  furnishes  an  aro- 
matic and  perfectly  white  honey.  The  village  of 
Chamonix  owes  its  origin  to  the  Benedictine 
convent  founded  between  1088  and  1099.  The 
inhabitants  depend  for  a  livelihood  partly  upon 
the  tourists  who  visit  the  valley,  and  partly  upon 
the  pastures  and  upon  hunting.  There  are  several 
good  hotels,  and  the  best  guides  are  to  be  found 
here  for  the  neighboring  Alps.  It  is  from  Chamo- 
nix that  Mont  Blanc  is  usually  ascended.  Con- 
sult Whymper,  Chamoniw  and  the  Range  of  Mont 
Blanc  (London,  1896). 

CHAMONT,  shfi'mftN'.  The  brother  of  the 
hero  in  Otway's  The  Orphan.  He  is  a  typical 
adventurer,  mercenary,  and  fighter  of  Restoration 
tragedy. 

GHAMOUGHOUAK,  or  Ashuapmouchouan. 
A  northwestern  affluent  of  Lake  Saint  John 
(q.v.),  Quebec,  Canada,  and  the  outlet  of  Cha- 
mouchouan,  Obatogaman,  Shabogama,  and  other 
lakes  of  the  district. 

GHAMPA6NE,  shUN'pA'ny*  ( Fr.,  flat  country. 
It.  campagna,  Lat.  campania,  plain,  from  campus, 
field).  A  former  province  of  France,  now  in- 
cluded within  the  Departments  of  Marne,  Haute- 
Marne,  Seine-et-Marne,  Aube,  Ardennes,  Aisne, 
and  Yonne.  The  province  was  about  180  miles 
long  by  150  broad,  its  surface  presenting  ex- 
tensive plains  with  ranges  of  hills,  especially 
in  the  north  and  east,  from  the  vineyards  of 
which  is  produced  the  famous  champagne  wine. 
In  ancient  times  Champagne  was  subjugated  by 
Ctesar,  and  afterwards  was  annexed  to  the  king- 
dom established  by  the  Franks.  After  the  Tenth 
Century  it  had  its  own  counts,  who  were  vassals 
of  the  French  kings.  The  capital  was  ?f  royes.  By 
the  marriage  of  Philip  IV.  with  Joanna/ heiress 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Navarre,  in  12$4,  Champagne 
and  Brie  came  to  the  French  Crown,  and  were 
incorporated  in  1361. 

CHAMPAGNE,  shaN'pa'ny',  or  CHAM- 
PAIGNE,  Philippe  de  (1602-74).  A  Flemish 
painter.  He  was  born  in  Brussels,  studied  under 
Fouquiferes,  at  Antwerp,  and  removed  to  Paris 
in  1621.  He  was  soon  employed  with  Nicholas 
Poussin  in  painting  the  decorations  of  the  Lux- 
embourg Palace  for  Maria  de'  Medici.  Later  he 
was  much  employed  by  Richelieu,  whose  por- 
trait he  painted  many  times.  His  masterpiece 
is  *'The  Last  Supper*'  (in  the  Louvre),  which 
he  painted  for  the  Port  Royalists,  with  whom  he 
was  closely  associated  in  his  latter  years.  He 
was  member  and  later  rector  of  the  Academic  de 
Peinture  et  de  Sculpture,  founded  in  1648. 

CHAMPAGNE  (sham-pan')  WINE.  See 
Wine. 

CHAMPAGNY,  8hfiN'p&'ny$^  FiiANgois  Jo- 
seph NoMPERE  DE  (1804-82).  A  French  publicist, 
bom  in  Vienna.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Neo-Catholic  party,  and  with  Montalembert  con- 


tended for  Catholic  schools  of  instruction  inde* 
pendent  of  the  University  of  France.  The  Corre- 
spondant  and  Ami  de  la  religion  of  Paris  counted 
him  on  their  staffs.  In  1869  he  was  elected  to 
the  French  Academy.  His  publications  include 
Du  pro  jet  de  loi  sur  la  liberty  d*enseignement 
(1847)  and  Histoire  des  C^ars  (4  vol8„ 
1841-43). 

CHAMPAGNY,  shaN'pA'ny^^  Jean  Baptistr 
NoMpfeRE  DE,  Due  de  Cadore  (1756-1834).  A 
French  courtier  and  diplomat,  bom  at  Roanne. 
In  1789  he  was  elected  to  the  States-General, 
and  as  a  supporter  of  the  Third  Estate  became 
a  prominent  member  of  the  General  Assembly. 
During  the  Reign  of  Terror  he  was  imprisoned 
(1793),  but  was  released  after  Robespierre's 
fall,  and  was  made  a  councilor  of  State  by  Napo- 
leon. His  adaptability  and  his  skill  in  negotia- 
tion won  him  Napoleon's  favor,  and  he  became 
Ambassador  to  Vienna  (1801-04),  Minister  of 
the  Interior  (1804-07),  and  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  (1807-11).  In  1809  he  accompanied 
the  Emperor  to  Austria,  where  he  negotiated  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna.  After  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  (1814),  he  retired  from  public  life, 
but  in  1819  was  restored  to  the  Chamber  of 
Peers. 

CHAMPAIGN,  sham-pan'.  A  city  in  Cham- 
paign County,  111.,  128  miles  south  by  west  of 
Chicago,  on  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Cleveland,. 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis,  and  a 
branch  of  the  Wabash  railroads  (Map:  Illinois,. 
D  3).  It  is  located  in  an  agricultural  region,, 
and  has  an  ice  and  cold  storage  plant,  railroad 
shops  of  the  Illinois  Central,  and  extensive 
foundries.  It  is  the  twin  town  of  Urbana,  and 
has  a  fine  public  library  with  about  8000  volumes. 
There  are  several  parks  in  the  city.  Settled  in 
1855,  Champaign  was  incorporated  five  years 
later.  Its  government  is  administered  by  a 
mayor,  elected  every  two  years,  and  a  city  council. 
Population,  in  1890,  5849;  in  1900,  9098. 

CHAMP  DE  MAI,  shUN  de  m&.    See  Champ 

DE  MlKS. 

CHAMP  DE  MARS,  mars  (Fr.,  Field  of 
Mars,  Lat.  Campus  Martins).  The  name  given 
to  the  annual  meetings  held  in  the  month  of 
March  by  the  Franks  of  Gaul  in  the  Fifth  Cen- 
tury, and  later.  These  were  either  national  as- 
semblies called  for  the  purpose  of  deliberation 
upon  important  matters,  and  for  the  trial  of  im- 
portant cases,  or  else  military  reviews.  The 
Champs  de  ^fars  were  not  held  as  frequently 
under  the  later  Merovingians,  but  were  revived 
by  Pepin,  who  held  his  meetings,  however,  in 
May  (hence  the  name  Champ  de  Mai)  and  made 
the  body  legislative  in  character.  At  a  subse- 
quent period  the  meeting  was  revived  as  the 
council  for  the  King. 

CHAMP  DE  MARS  (Fr.,  Field  of  Mars). 
A  great  parallelogram  in  Paris,  between  the 
Seine  and  the  Ecole  Militaire,  used  especially 
for  military  purposes  and  drills.  It  is  1093  yard's 
long  and  537  wide,  with  four  rows  of  trees  on 
each  side,  flanked  by  ditches,  -and  entered  by  . 
five  gates.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  manv  remark- 
able political  and  public  celebrations, 'from  the 
Feasts  of  the  Federation  and  of  the  Supreme 
Being  during  the  French  Revolution,  to  the  uni- 
versal expositions  of  1867,  1878,  and  1889. 

CHAMPEAUX,  shflN'pd',  GunxAuiCE  M^ 
See  GuiLLAUME  de  Champeaux. 
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CHAMPiSBICO,  cham'p&re^kd.  A  port  of 
Guatemala,  situated  on  the  Pacific  coast,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Salamo,  100  miles  southwest 
of  Guatemala.  The  to\^'ii  is  connected  with 
Acapulco,  Mexico,  by  steamship,  and  with  the 
interior  by  railroad,  and  is  the  residence  of  a 
United  States  consular  agent.  Its  chief  article 
of  export  is  coflFee.    Population,  1000. 

CHAMPERTY,  shftm'pgr-tl,  or  CHAM- 
PARTY  (OF.  champart,  from  Med.  Lat.  cam- 
piparSy  campara,  campartagium,  from  Lat.  campi 
ptirSy  part  of  the  field,  from  campi  partitio,  a 
division  of  lands).  A  bargain  between  the 
plaintiff  or  defendant  in  a  suit,  and  a  third 
party,  generally  a  lawyer,  that  the  latter  shall 
have  part  of  the  land,  debt,  or  other  thing  sued 
for,  in  the  event  of  success,  and  that  in  the 
meantime  he  shall  carry  on  the  suit  at  his  own 
expense.  This  practice  has  been  strictly  forbid- 
den by  statute  in  England  from  very  early  times 
(3  Edward  I.  c.  25;  13  Edward  I.  c.  49;  etc.)  ; 
and  in  Scotland  the  rule  of  the  civil  law  by 
which  the  pactum  de  quota,  litis  was  held  to  be 
a  pactum  illicitum,  and  as  such  void,  has  all 
along  been  part  of  the  conmion  law.  Such  prac- 
tices were  also  forbidden  by  statute  to  members 
of  the  college  of  justice  (1594  c.  216).  There 
is  this  difference  between  the  laws  of  the  two 
countries,  however,  that  whereas  in  England  the 
offense  has  always  been  punished  criminally,  in 
Scotland  the  only  penalty  which  it  entails,  beyond 
nullity  of  the  bargain,  is  deprivation  of  office. 
According  to  Blackstone,  the  word  ''signifies  the 
purchasing  of  a  suit,  or  a  right  of  suing — a  prac- 
tice so  much  abhorred  by  our  law  that  it  is  one 
main  reason  why  a  chose  in  action,  or  thing  of 
which  one  hath  the  right  but  not  the  posses- 
sion, is  not  assignable  at  common  law,  because 
no  man  should  purchase  any  pretense  to  sue 
in  another's  right." 

In  many  of  the  United  States,  however,  chani- 
pertous  agreements  are  authorized  by  statute; 
and,  both  in  England  and  in  this  country,  the 
prevailing  tendency  is  toward  freedom  of  con- 
tract between  litigant  and  lawyer,  and  between 
the  owner  of  a  chose  in  action  (q.v.)  and  any 
one  who  is  willing  to  buy  it.    See  Maintenance. 

CHAMPFIiEURY,  shilN'flg'rd'.  The  pseudo- 
nym of  Jules  Fleury-Husson  (1821-89).  A 
French  novelist  and  miscellaneous  writer,  bom 
at  Laon.  His  early  work  was  an  essential  though 
an  apparently  accidental  contribution  to  the 
naturalistic  movement  in  French  fiction,  though 
most  of  his  novels  are  romantic  and  even  bohe- 
mian.  In  these  he  appears  as  a  quiet  and 
^'enial  observer  of  the  follies  of  mankind,  not 
a  satirist  of  its  vices.  In  Chien-Caillou  (1847), 
nnd  csy)ocially  in  his  best  novel,  Les  bourgeois 
de  Afnluichart  (1851),  he  forms  a  most  interest- 
ing connecting  link  between  Balzac  in  his  Sccties 
de  la  vie  de  pror>inc€  and  Flaubert  in  the  epoch- 
making  Madame  Borary  (1850).  Champfleury 
wrote  also  three  volumes  of  Etudes  littcraires, 
and  a  valuable  Bibliographic  cdramique^  as  well 
as  other  works  on  the  history  of  pottery  based 
on  the  collections  of  the  porcelain  manufactory 
at  Sevres,  of  which,  in  1872,  he  was  made  cus- 
todian. 

CHAMPIOK  (from  Med.  Lat.  campio,  com- 
batant, from  campusy  [battlel -field).  In  the 
judicial  combats  of  the  Middle  Ages,  women, 
children,  and  aged  persons  were  allowed  to  ap- 


pear by  deputy  in  the  lists.  Such  a  deputy  was 
called  a  champion.  Those  who  followed  this  pro- 
fession were  generally  of  the  lowest  class,  and 
were  regarded  as  disreputable,  and  in  case  of 
defeat  were  liable  to  equal  punishment  with  their 
clients.  They  were  obliged  to  wear  a  peculiar 
armor  and  dress  of  leather,  and  were  not  al- 
lowed to  fight  on  horseback.  Champions  are 
mentioned  as  early  as  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
A  noble  was  not  required  to  meet  a  plebeian,  nor 
were'  the  clergy  allowed  to  enter  the  lists.  In 
the  age  of  chivalry  the  champion  was  a  knight, 
who  entered  the  lists  in  behalf  of  an  injured 
lady,  or  child,  or  any  one  incapable  of  self- 
defense.  The  term  champion  was  also  applied  to 
the  knight  who  saw  that  no  injury  or  insult  was 
offtred  to  ladies  at  tournaments.  In  Eng- 
land, formerly,  on  coronation  day  a  knight  fully 
armed  would  challenge  all  who  denied  the  King's 
right  to  the  throne.  The  custom,  which  dates 
back  to  William  the  Conqueror,  became,  in  the 
time  of  Richard  III.,  the  hereditary  right  of  the 
Dymoke  family,  and  was  last  observed  at  the 
coronation  of  George  IV. 

CHAMPION",  The.  An  anti-ministerial  jour- 
nal founded  by  Henry  Fielding,  w^hile  living  in 
the  Temple,  in  1739.  In  1741  he  was  assisted  by 
James  Kalph,  who  had  edited  the  Universal 
Spectator,  and  who  continued  to  bring  out  the 
new  venture  after  Fielding  had  retired  from  it. 
The  paper  was  modeled  after  Addison's  Spectator 
and  is  noteworthy  as  containing  a  rather  fierce 
attack  by  Fielding  on  Colley  Gibber,  who  had 
referred  to  him  slightingly  in  his  Apology, 

CHAMPIOK  HILLS.  A  group  of  hills  in 
Hinds  County,  Miss.,  20  miles  east  of  Vicksburg, 
where.  May  16,  1863,  during  the  Civil  War,  a 
Federal  force  of  about  15,000  (actually  engaged), 
under  General  Grant,  defeated  a  somewhat  larger 
Confederate  force  under  General  Pemberton,  the 
battle  lasting  about  four  hours,  and  the  losses 
in  killed,  w^ounded,  captured,  and  missing  being 
about  2450  for  the  Federals  and  6500  for  the  Con- 
federates (Map:  Mississippi,  D  6). 

CHAMPLAIK,  shnm-plan'.  A  lake  lying  be- 
tween Vermont  and  New  York  (Map:  Xew  York, 
G  1).  It  is  110  miles  long  and  increases  in 
width  from  one-quarter  of  a  mile  in  the  south 
to  13  miles  in  the  north.  Its  area  is  about  600 
square  miles,  of  which  two-thirds  is  in  Vermont. 
The  northern  extremity  extends  6  miles  into 
Canada.  It  is  about  95  feet  above  the  sea,  has 
a  maximum  depth  of  some  300  foot,  and  is 
navigable  for  the  largest  vessels.  It  is  drained 
at  the  north  by  the  Richelieu  River  (q.v.),  which 
empties  into  the  Saint  Lawrence.  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  Hudson  by  a  canal  from  White- 
hall. Its  principal  islands  are  those  composing 
(irand  Isle  County,  Vt.  Grand  Isle,  12  miles 
long  and  1  to  4  miles  wide,  contains  two  town- 
ships— (.Jrand  Isle  and  South  Hero.  North  Hero, 
14  miles  long,  2  to  3  miles  wide,  and  Isle  La 
Motte,  6  miles  Icig  and  1  to  2  miles  wide,  are  the 
other  main  islands  of  the  group.  Alburg  Penin- 
sula, about  12  miles  long  and  projecting  south 
from  Canada  into  the  lake,  completes  the  terri- 
"tory  of  Grand  Isle  County.  The  general  shore-line 
is  sinuous  and  offers  many  fine  bays  and  bold 
promontories.  The  scenery  in  this  region  is  beau- 
tiful. The  Green  Mountain  range  (q.v.)  lies 
about  20  miles  east  of  the  lake;  on  the  west  are 
the  Adirondacks.   The  chief  towns  along  the  wa- 
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terline  are  Rouse  Point,  Plattnburp,  Port  Henry, 
Grown  Point,  and  Wliiteliall  in  New  York, 
and  Burlington  in  Vermont.  Lake  Champlain  re- 
ceives the  discharge  of  Lake  George  and  of  sev- 
eral small  rivers.  It  was  discovered  by  Samuel 
de  Champlain  in  1009,  whence  the  name.  Its 
amphitheatre  was  the  scene  of  much  activity 
during  the  French  and  Indian  War,  and  also  dur- 
ing the  American  Revolution. 

The  Battle  of  Lake  Champlain.  The  name 
given  to  a  decisive  naval  engagement  of  the  War 
of  1812.  fought  off  the  town  of  Plattsburg,  on 
September  11,  1814,  between  a  British  fleet  under 
Captain  George  Downie  and  an  American  squad- 
ron under  Commodore  Thomas  Macdonough.  In 
July,  1814,  a  British  army  of  about  11,000  men, 
under  Sir  George  Prevost,  undertook  the  invasion 
of  New  York,  by  the  way  of  the  western  shore  of 
Lake  Champlain.  To  reinforce  this  movement  it 
was  necessary,  however,  to  dispose  of  the  small 
American  fleet  which  was  then  at  Plattsburg.  In 
preparation  for  the  coming  naval  battle,  both 
sides  increased  their  strength  by  the  building  of 
Bhips.  On  September  1 1  the  British  fleet  entered 
Plattsburg  Harbor,  and  assailed  the  American 
squadron,  which  was  awaiting  their  attack  at 
anchor.  Macdonough  had  chosen  an  advantageous 
position,  with  his  line  of  battle  so  disposed  as  to 
make  it  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  turn  either 
flank.  Tlie  two  fleets  were  about  equally  matched 
in  fighting  strength,  the  American  squadron  num- 
bering 14  ves^jels  of  some  2250  tons,  with  882 
men  and  86  guns ;  while  the  strength  of  the  Brit- 
ish comprised  16  vessels  of  2400  tons,  with  937 
men  and  92  guns.  The  advantage  in  training  and 
seamanship  was  probably  on  the  side  of  the  Brit- 
ish. The  battle  lasted  about  two  and  one-half 
hours,  and  ended  in  a  victory  for  the  Americans. 
Owing  to  the  close  range  at  which  the  ships  en- 
gaged, the  loss  was  heavy  on  both  sides,  the 
Americans  losing  about  200,  as  against  more 
than  300  for  the  British.  As  a  result  of  the  bat- 
tle, the  plan  of  British  invasion  by  land  was 
abandoned,  and  Prevost  retreated  in  haste  to  Can- 
ada. The  victorj-  was  also  effective  in  hurrying 
on  the  close  of  hostilities.  Consult :  Roosevelt,  The 
Naval  War  of  1S12  (New  York,  1882);  John- 
son, History  of  the  War  of  1812-15  (New  Y'ork, 
1882). 

CHAMPLAIN,  Samuel  de  (1567-1635).  A 
French  explorer  and  colonizer,  the  founder  of 
Quebec,  and  the  most  prominent  figure  in  the 
early  history  of  New  France.  lie  was  bom  at 
Brouage,  in  Saintonge.  the  son  of  a  ship  captain; 
received  a  careful  training  in  the  principles  of 
navigation  and  cartography;  entered  the  army, 
and  served  in  Brittany  as  quartermaster  of  cav- 
alry under  D'Aumont,  Saint-Luc,  and  Brissac. 
In  1598  he  accompanied  his  uncle,  rocentlv  ap- 
pointed pi  lot -general  of  Spain,  when  tlie  latter 
carried  home  from  Blavet  the  Spanish  soldiers 
who  had  served  in  France  as  allies  of  the  Lea- 
guers, and  in  January.  Io09.  he  was  phiced  in  com- 
mand of  the  Saint-Jtilidiy  which,  with  several 
other  vessels,  started  at  that  time  for  the  West 
Indies.  After  an  absence  of  more  than  two  years, 
during  which  he  visited  various  Spanish  settle- 
ments in  America,  including  Mexico  City  and 
New  Granada,  Champlain  returned  to  France 
and  made  a  careful  report  of  his  observations  to 
Henry  IV.  This  report,  entitled  Bref  discours 
des  choses  plus  remarquahles  que  Samuel  Cham- 
plain  a  rccminues  aux   Indcs   OccidentaleSf  re- 


mains in  manuscript  at  Dieppe,  and  was  not 
printed  in  the  original  until  1870,  though  an 
English  translation  was  published  by  the  Hak- 
lu^'t  Society  in  1859.  In  it  Champlain  suggests 
the  building  of  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  *'by  which,"  he  says,  "the  voyage  to 
the  South  Sea  would  be  shortened  by  moVe  than 
1600  leagues."  In  1603  he  accompanied  the  ex- 
pedition sent  out  by  Amyar  de  Chastes  to 
choose  a  site  for  a  proposed  settlement,  explored 
the  Saint  Lawrence  to  the  I^chine  Rapids  and 
the  Saguenay  for  30  or  40  miles,  and  soon  after 
his  return  published  a  small  work  entitled  Des 
sauvages:  ou  voyage  de  Samuel  Champlain  de 
Brouage  fait  en  la  France  Nouvelle,  which,  to- 
gether with  his  other  works,  has  been  of  the 
utmost  value  to  historians,  and  gives  an  espe- 
cially interesting  account  of  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  Indians.  In  the  following  year, 
Champlain  came  to  America  with  De  Monts 
(q.v.),  who,  on  De  Chastes's  death  (1603),  had 
secured  the  privilege  of  colonizing  Acadia,  and 
during  the  next  three  years,  in  the  course  of  four 
separate  voyages,  explored  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and 
the  New  England  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Saint  Croix  to  Vineyard  Sound,  though  he 
also  spent  much  of  his  time  during  this  period  at 
the  settlement  which  was  established  first  at 
Saint  Croix  and  afterwards  at  Port  Royal,  near 
the  present  Annapolis,  Nova  Scotia  (q.v.).  In 
1607  he  returned  with  the  discouraged  colonists 
to  France,  but  in  1608  came  again  to  America, 
this  time  as  Ijieutenant-Governor  (an  office  which 
he  held  until  his  death ) ,  and  on  July  3  began  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  Quebec  (q.v.). 

In  1609  he  accompanied  a  band  of  Montagnais, 
Huron,  and  Algonquin  Indians  on  an  expedition 
against  the  Iroquois,  discovered  the  lake  which 
bears  his  name,  and  on  July  30,  near  the  present 
Ticondcroga,  was  instrumental  in  defeating  a 
band  of  Mohawks — an  event  of  great  historical 
importance,  since  it  definitely  committed  France 
to  the  policy,  probably  adopted  by  Champlain, 
whereby  the  French  endeavored,  by  antagonizing 
the  Five  Nations,  to  secure  the  alliance  of  the 
diverse  tribes  of  Canada,  while  the  Iroquois  were 
impelled  to  unite  first  with  the  Dutch  and  after- 
wards with  the  English.  From  1009  until  his 
death,  Champlain  spent  part  of  almost  every 
year  in  France,  zealously  looking  after  the  inter- 
ests of  the  colony,  and  while  in  Paris  in  1610  he 
married  Mademoiselle  H(^lftne  Boull6,  then  only 
12  years  of  age,  who,  however,  did  not  come  to 
Canada  until  1620.  In  1610  he  again  took  an 
active  part  in  a  battle  with  the  Iroquois,  w^ho 
had  formed  a  barricade  of  trees  near  the  Sorel, 
and  in  1611  he  established  a  temporary  trading- 
post  on  the  site  of  the  present  Montreal.  On  the 
reorganization  of  the  Government  of  New  France 
in  1612,  he  was  reappointed  Lieutenant-Governor 
under  de  Soissons,  and  subsequently  held  this 
position  under  the  J^rince  de  Cond6,  the  Due  de 
Montmorency,  the  Due  de  Ventadour,  and  Cardi- 
nal Richelieii.  In  1613,  lured  by  the  tales  of 
one  Vignau,  who  claimed  to  have  found  a  great 
lake  at  the  sources  of  the  Ottawa  and  a  salt  sea 
not  far  distant,  Champlain  proceeded  up  the 
Ottawa  as  far  as  Allumette  Island.  Two  years 
later  he  accompanied  a  band  of  Indians,  known 
as  The  Great  War  Party,'  on  an  expedition 
against  the  Iroquois,  and  after  a  circuitous  jour- 
ney by  way  of  the  Ottawa,  Lake  Nipissing, 
Georgian  Bay,  Trent  River,  and  Lake  Erie,  iin- 
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successfully  attacked  the  great  Seneca  fortress, 
located  probably  near  the  eastern  end  of  Oneida 
Lake  in  New  York.  This  was  the  last  of  his 
expeditions  cither  for  war  or  for  exploration, 
and  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  for  the  niost 
part  in  Quebec  and  in  Paris.  In  1619  he  pub- 
lished a  third  volume.  Voyages  et  d^couvcrtes 
faites  en  la  Nouvelle  Ffiance,  depuis  Vannee  1615 
jusquea  d  la  fin  de  Vannee  1618;  and  in  1632 
he  issued  his  last  work,  Lea  voyages  de  la  Nou- 
Telle  France  Occident  ale  ^  dicte  Canada^  faites  par 
le  Sieur  de  Champlain  Xainctongeoia  .  .  . 
et  toutes  les  d^couvertes  qu'il  a  faites  en  ce  pais 
depuis  Van  1603  jusques  en  Van  1629,  which  is 
in  part  an  abridgment  of  his  three  previous 
works  relating  to  Canada.  In  July,  1629,  he  was 
forced  to  surrender  Quebec  to  an  English  fleet 
under  David  Kirke,  and,  after  being  detained  for 
some  time  as  a  prisoner  in  England,  he  went  to 
France,  whence,  in  1633,  he  again  came  to 
Quebec  (New  France  having  been  restored  by 
England  in  the  previous  year),  and  there  on 
Christmas  Day,  1635,  he  died. 

Bold  and  intrepid,  far-seeing  and  resourceful, 
tactful  in  his  dealings  with  his  white  subordi- 
nates and  his  red  allies,  bom  to  command,  and 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  adventure 
and  discovery,  he  was  the  real  founder  of  French 
power  in  America,  and  richly  earned  his  title. 
The  Father  of  New  France.*  "Of  the  pioneers 
of  the  North  American  forests,"  says  Parkman, 
"his  name  stands  foremost  on  the  list.  It  was 
he  who  struck  the  deepest  and  boldest  strokes 
into  the  heart  of  their  pristine  barbarism. 
.  .  .  His  character  belonged  partly  to  the 
past,  partly  to  the  present.  The  preux  chevalier, 
the  crusader,  the  romance-loving  explorer,  the 
curious  knowledge-seeking  traveler,  the  practical 
navigator,  all  found  their  share  in  him.  .  .  . 
His  books  mark  the  man — all  for  his  theme  and 
purpose,  nothing  for  himself.  Crude  in  style, 
full  of  the  superficial  errors  of  carelessness 
and  haste,  rarely  diffuse,  often  brief  to  a  fault, 
they  bear  on  every  page  the  palpable  impress  of 
truth."  In  1870  a  complete  edition  of  Cham- 
plain's  works  was  issued  under  the  editorship 
of  Laverdiftre  and  Casgrain,  as  (Euvres  de  Cham- 
plain,  publi^es  sous  le  patronage  de  VUniversit^ 
Laval  (6  vols.,  Quebec,  1870),  and  an  English 
translation  of  the  Voyages  was  published  by  the 
Prince  Societv,  under  the  title,  Voyages  of 
Samuel  de  Champlain,  Translated  from  the 
French  by  Charles  P,  Otis,  with  Historical  Illus- 
trations and  Memoir  by  Rev.  E.  F,  Slafter  (3 
vols.,  Boston,  1878-82).  For  sketches  of  Cham- 
plain, consult:  Parkman,  Pioneers  of  France  in 
the  New  World  (Boston,  1866)  ;  Winsor,  Narra- 
tive and  Critical  History  of  America,  Vol.  IV. 
(8  vols.,  Boston,  1886-89)  ;  Winsor,  Cartier  to 
Frontenac  (Boston,  1894)  ;  and  an  excellent, 
though  brief,  biography  by  Sedgwick  in  the 
"Riverside  Biographical  Series"   (Boston,  1902). 

CHAMP  LEVlf,  shaN'  le-vft'.    See  Enamel. 

CHAMPLIN,  chftmplln,  James  Tift  (1811- 
82).  An  American  educator.  He  was  bom  in 
Colchester,  Conn.,  graduated  at  Brown  Univer- 
sity in  1834,  and  entered  the  Baptist  ministry. 
He  was  professor  of  ancient  languages  in  Water- 
ville  College  (now  Colby  College)  from  1841 
to  1857,  and  was  president  from  1857  to  1872. 
He  published  a  number  of  college  text-books,  in- 
cluding a  Text-Book  of  Intellectual  Philosophy 


(1860)  ;  First  Principles  of  Ethics  (1861)  ;  and 
a  Text-Book  of  Political  Economy  (1866). 

CHAMPLIN,  John  Denison  (1834—).  An 
American  writer.  He  was  born  in  Stonington, 
Conn.,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1856,  studied  law 
in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1859.  in  1862  he  began  newspaper  work,  and 
from  1865  to  1869  was  editor  of  the  Litchfield 
tSentincL  He  edited  Fox*s  Mission  to  Russia 
(1873),  was  one  of  the  corps  of  editors  of 
Appleton's  American  Cyclopaedia  (1873-77),  and 
was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Standard  Dictionary 
(1892-94).  He  also  edited  Young  Folks'  Cyclo- 
ptedia  of  Common  Things  (1879)  ;  Young  Folks' 
Cyclopwdia  of  Persons  atjd  Places  (1880)  ;  Young 
Folks'  Cyclopcedia  of  Literature  and  Art  (1901)  ; 
and  with  Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  Young  Folks* 
Cyclopcedia  of  Games  and  Sports  (New  York, 
1890),  and  was  joint  editor  with  C.  C.  Perkins 
of  a  Cyclopcedia  of  Painters  and  Paintings  (4 
vols..  New  York,  1881-87).  and  with  W.  F.  An- 
thorp,  of  a  Cycloffedia  of  Music  and  Musicians 
(3  vols..  New  York,  1881-91). 

CHAMPMESLlS,  shaN'm&'lA',  I^Iabie  Des- 
MAB^s  (1641-98).  A  celebrated  French  actress, 
born  in  Rouen,  and  married  in  1667  to  Charles 
Chevillet  de  Champmesl6,  who  was  an  important 
comedian  and  playwright  of  his  day.  She  had 
already  begun  her  career  in  the  provinces  when 
she  came  with  her  husband  in  1669  to  the  Th^Atre 
du  Marais  in  Paris.  Her  great  reputation  seems 
to  have  started  with  her  acting  of  Hermione  in 
Andromaque  at  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Racine  was  notoriously  captivated 
by  her  charms,  and  the  public  appreciation  of 
her  acting  was  almost  as  enthusiastic.  She  and 
her  husband  went  over  in  a  few  years  to  the 
Theatre  Gr(^n^gaud,  and  in  1680  at*^the  union  of 
the  companies  they  became  members  of  the  new 
ComMie  Francaise.  During  her  brilliant  career 
*La  Champmesle*  created  a  large  number  of  the 
famous  r6les,  among  them  Berenice,  Ariane, 
PhMre,  V^^nus  in  Les  amours  de  V4nus  et 
d'Adonis,  Atalide  in  Bajazet,  Monime  in  Mith- 
ridate,  Iphig(^nie  in  Iphigdnie  en  Aulide,  and  the 
same  character  in  Oreste  et  Pylade.  She  left  the 
stage,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  restore  her  health  at 
Auteuil,  w^here  she  died. 

CHAMPKEY,  chfimp'nJ,  Benjamin  (1817 
— ) .  An  American  painter,  bom  at  New  Ipswuch, 
N.  H.  He  studied  in  Boston  and  Paris,  and 
several  times  exhibited  at  the  Salon.  His  best 
works  are  paintings  of  White  Mountain  scenery. 
He  has  written  Sixty  Years*  Memories  of  Art 
and  Artists. 

CHAMPNET,  James  Wells  ( 1843-1003).  An 
American  artist,  born  in  Boston.  He  first  stud- 
ied wood-engraving,  then  was  a  pupil  of  the 
.^twerp  Academy,  and  afterwards  of  Edouard 
Frfere  at  Ecouen,  France.  His  works  include 
genre  subjects  and  many  excellent  portraits  in 
pastel.  His  wife,  Elizabeth  Williams  Champ- 
ney  (1850—).  is  the  author  of  the  "Witch  Win- 
nie Books,"  the  series  of  "Vnssar  Girls  Abroad," 
and  Romance  of  the  Feudal  Chateaux  (1900). 

CHAMPNEYS,  champ'nlz,  Basil  (1842—). 
An  English  architect  and  author.  He  graduated 
at  Trinity  College  and  studied  architecture  as  a 
pupil  of  John  Pritchard  of  London.  He  built  the 
divinity  and  literary  schools  at  Newnham,  the 
Archteological  Museum  at  Cambridge,  Indian 
Institute  (New  College),  Mansfield  College  (Ox- 
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ford),  Butler  Museum  (Harrow),  the  Quincen- 
tenary Baildings  (Westminster  College),  and 
many  churches  and  schools!  His  publications 
include  Coventry  Patmore,  Memoirs  and  Corre- 
spondence  ( 1 900 ) . 

GHAMPOLLIOK,  shftN'pA'ly^N',  Jean  Fran- 
901S  (1790-1832).  A  French  Egyptologist.  He 
was  born  December  23,  1790,  at  Figeac,  Depart- 
ment of  Lot.  He  is  often  called  Champollion  le 
Jeune,  in  distinction  from  his  brother  Champol- 
lion Figeac,  a  professor  at  Grenoble,  who  edu- 
cated him.  In  1807  he  went  to  Paris  to  pursue 
his  various  Oriental  studies,  and  in  1816  was  ap: 
pointed  professor  of  history  at  the  lyceum  of 
Grenoble.  In  1814  he  published  UEgypte  sous 
les  Pharaons,  a  study  of  the  geography  of  ancient 
Egj'pt,  Afterwards  he  essayed  the  decipherment 
of  the  Eg>'ptian  hieroglyphics  to  which  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Rosetta  stone  had  attracted  wide- 
spread interest.  His  brilliant  results  were  first 
communicated  in  his  Lettre  d  Monsieur  Dacier 
to  the  public  ( 1822) ,  and  were  more  fully  stated 
in  his  PrMs  du  syst^me  hi^oglyphique  (1824). 
It  is  now  generally  recognized  that  the  attempts 
to  ascribe  priority  in  the  decipherment  of  hiero- 
glyphics to  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  and  even  to 
charge  Champollion  with  plagiarizing  Young's 
discoveries,  were  entirely  unjust.  Champollion 
worked  independently,  and  in  any  case  Young's 
results  published  in  1819  were  of  slight  impor- 
tance as  compared  with  those  obtained  by 
Champollion.  Champollion  was  sent  by  the 
French  Government  to  study  the  museums  of 
Italy  in  1824,  and  in  1828  to  Egypt,  where  he 
joined  a  Tuscan  expedition,  headed  by  Rosel- 
lini.  After  his  return  he  became  a  member  of 
the  French  Academic  des  Inscriptions  (1830)', 
and  in  1832,  professor  of  Egyptology  at  the  Col- 
l^ge  de  France.  His  premature  death  was  doubt- 
less due  to  constant  overwork.  His  genius  and 
his  untiring  industry  are  most  clearly  shown  in 
liis  posthumous  works.  His  Grammaire  igyp- 
i icnne  ( 1 836 )  and  his  Dictionnaire  hi^oglyphique 
(1841)  were  both  unfinished  at  his  death.  His 
Notices  manuscrites  (1844,  et  seq.),  at  first  in  in- 
complete form,  gives  a  more  adequate  idea  of  the 
results  of  his  Egyptian  journey  than  the  more  ex- 
tensive Monuments  de  VEgypte,  published  1835 
et  seq.  Of  the  numerous  books  and  essays  pub- 
lished during  his  lifetime,  the  most  noteworthy 
are  Pantheon  ^gyptien  (1824);  8ur  V^criture 
hi^atique  ( 1821 )  ;  Sur  V^criture  d^motique 
(1824).  After  Champollion's  death,  Egyptology 
retrograded  temporarily,  and  much  time  was 
wasted  in  fruitless  disputes  on  the  merits  of 
Champollion's  system.  At  present,  no  one  doubts 
the  enormous  debt  of  gratitude  owed  by  science  to 
the  great  decipherer,  whose  system  has  been  bril- 
liantly confirmed  by  modern  discoveries,  although 
it  has  been  greatly  developed  and  improved  in 
matters  of  detail.  Consult  Aim6  Champollion, 
Les  deux  Champollion,  .Icur  vie  et  leurs  oeuvres 
(Grenoble.  1888). 

CHAMPOLLION,  Jean  Jacques  (1778- 
1867),  usually  called  Champolijon  Figeac.  A 
distinguished  French  archcpolofjist,  elder  brother 
of  J.  F.  Champollion  (q.v.),  the  founder  of  Egyp- 
tology. He  was  born  at  Figeac,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Lot,  October  5,  1778.  After  completing 
his  collegiate  studies,  he  was  for  a  time  libra- 
rian and  afterwards  professor  of  Greek  at  Gren- 
oble. In  1828  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  manu- 
scripts in  the  Royal  Library  in  Paris,  and  twenty 


years  later  became  librarian  at  Fontainebleau. 
He  was  at  the  same  time  professor  in  the  Ecole 
des  Chartes.  He  died  May  9,  1867,  in  his  eighty- 
ninth  year.  Champollion  first  published  a  num- 
ber of  works  on  French  history  and  philology. 
Among  them  were:  Antiquit^s  de  Orenoble 
( 1807 )  ;  Uecherches  sur  les  patois  ou  idiomes  de 
France  (1809);  Nouveauw  ^elaircissements  sur 
la  ville  de  Cularo,  aujourd*hui  Orenoble  (1814). 
Then,  at  his  brother's  suggestion,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  Egyptian  archaeology,  limiting  his 
studies,  however,  to  the  Greek  documents  bearing 
upon  the  subject.  His  Annales  des  Lagides 
(1819,  with  Suppl&ment,  1821)  was  crown^  by 
the  Institute,  and  he  published  later,  utilizing 
his  brother's  manuscript  coUectiohs,  UEgypte  an- 
cienne  et  modeme  (1840),  and  L'^criture  ddmo- 
tique  ^gyptienne  ( 1843) .  Among  his  other  works 
are:  Traits  6l&fnentaire  d*arch^ologie  (2d  ed. 
1843)  ;  Bistoire  des  peuples  anciens  et  modemes, 
VAsie  centrales  VInde  et  la  Chine  (1867)  ;  Mono- 
graphic du  palais  de  Fontainebleau  (1859*64)  ; 
Documents  paUograpKiques  relatifs  d  V  hist  aire 
des  beaux-arts  et  des  belles-lettres  pendant  le 
moyen  dge  (1868).  Champollion  also  collabo- 
rated actively  in  editing  the  MSS.  left  by  his 
brother.  Consult  Aim6  Champollion,  Les  deu9 
Champollion f  leur  vie  et  leurs  oeuvres  (Grenoble, 
1888). 

CHAMPS  ELYS^ES,  bMu'zA'U'zSl^  The 
fashionable  promenade  of  Paris — a  magnificent 
avenue,  extending  from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde 
to  the  Arc  de  I'Etoile,  about  one  and  one-third 
miles.  It  was  laid  out  in  1616  by  Marie  de* 
Medicis,  and  is  lined  with  fine  trees  and  hand- 
some edifices,  among  them  the  Palais  de  I'Elyste 
and  the  two  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts^  occupying 
the  site  of  the  old  Palais  de  L'lndustrie.  The 
afternoon  concourse  of  carriages  is  one  of  the 
sights  of  Paris.  The  lower  end  of  the  avenue 
abounds  in  cafC^s  chantants  and  restaurants. 

CHAKAK  KALESSI,  ch&nllk'  ka'l^s-se^,  or 
Kale  Sultanie  (Turkish,  Pot  Castle).  A 
strongly  fortified  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  situ- 
ated on  the  Dardanelles  (Map:  Turkey  in  Asia, 
B  2).  It  is  of  considerable  strategical  impor- 
tance, and  is  the  seat  of  high  military  officials. 
It  has  a  well -developed  pottery  industry  and  a 
population  of  about  10,000. 

CHANAB,  ch&nar^,  or  SSPINAL,  A'sp^nUF. 
Names  applied  to  the  very  thorny  xerophytic 
(drj'  region)  thickets  of  Argentina.  *See 
Tuicket. 

CHANCE  (OF.  cheance,  from  Med.  Lat.  ca- 
dentin,  fall,  from  Lat.  caderCy  to  fall).  A  word 
which  in  its  original  and  strict  meaning  may  be 
defined  as  the  causelessness  of  an  event.  (See 
Causality.)  But  with  the  growing  insight  into 
the  universal  prevalence  of  causality,  chance  in 
this  sense  of  the  term  is  in  most  scientific  and 
philosophical  circles  no  longer  regarded  as  possi- 
ble. The  word  continues  to  be  used  in  a  different 
sense,  viz.  the  unknown  cause  of  an  event.  The 
cause  may  be  entirely  unknown,  or  unknown 
only  in  detail.  In  either  case  there ^  is  a  lack 
of  predictability,  and  in  so  far  as  an  event  is 
unpredictable  it  is  said  to  be  due  to  chance.  The 
only  case  where  chance  is  still  believed  in  as  the 
abseiiCe  of  causality  is  the  case  of  volition.  (See 
Determinism  and  Free  Will.)  The  unpredicta- 
ble event  is  itself  called  an  accident,  sometimes 
also  itself  a  chance.    See  Probability. 
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CHANCEL  (OF.,  from  Med.  Lat.  cancellua, 
screen,  Lat.  cancelli,  grating,  dim.  of  cancer, 
lattice).  The  end  of  the  church  opposite  the 
entrance.  Usually  in  fact,  and  always  in  ritual, 
the  east  end,  the  choir  end,  was  called  the  chan- 
cel because  it  was  divided  from  the  body  of  the 
church  by  a  screen  or  rail  which  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  part  reserved  for  the  clergy. 
Ib  Koman  Catholic  churches  the  screen  was  usu- 
ally not  high  except  in  monastic  churches,  and 
in  Gothic  cathedrals,  but  in  Greek  and  Russian 
churches  it  completely  shuts  off  the  spectator, 
as  it  did  also  in  many  mediseval  English 
churches.  The  division  was  made  sometimes  so 
as  to  include  the  place  for  singers  in  the  nave, 
sometimes  it  divided  off  only  the  altar  and  what 
was  behind  it  to  the  end  of  the  apse.  In  fact, 
it  was  used  in  England  as  practically  synony- 
mous with  choir.  A  chancel  aisle  is  the  aisle  or 
deambulatory  of  the  choir.  See  Apse;  Basilica; 
Choib;  Culbch;  Rkbedgs. 

CHANCELADE,  shUN's'-l&d^  A  prehistoric 
station  in  Dordogne,  France,  belonging  to  the 
Magdalenian  Paleolithic  epoch.  At  the  foot  of 
an  escarpment,  beneath  seven  feet  of  debris,  a  hu- 
man skeleton  was  found  on  the  bed  rock.  For 
the  literature,  consult  Mortillet,  Le  prihiatorique 
(Paris,  1900). 

CHANCELLOB  (OF.  chanceler,  Fr.  chance- 
Zfcr,  Lat.  cancellariuSj  porter,  doorkeeper,  from 
cancclli,  lattice).  Under  the  later  Roman  em- 
perors the  chancellor  was  an  usher  or  officer 
whose  duty  it  was  to  stand  at  the  railing  or 
latticework  {cancelli)  to  protect  the  judicial 
officer  from  the  crowding  of  the  people  and  to 
act  as  intermediary'  between  him  and  those  hav- 
ing business  with  the  court.  Upon  the  breaking 
up  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  officer  of  the  Crown 
in  both  the  Eastern  Empire  and  the  Roman- 
German  Empire  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  West, 
whose  duty 'it  was  as  notary  or  scribe  to  prepare 
and  seal  all  important  documents,  was  known  as 
a  chancellor.  His  position  was  one  of  great  in- 
fluence, and  he  became  the  chief  officer  of  the 
Crown.  The  office  was  also  adopted  by  the 
ecclesiastical  court  at  Rome  as  an  inheritance 
from  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the  office  was  in 
turn  created  in  the  several  bishoprics,  each 
diocese  having  its  chancellor.  In  France  the 
chancellor  was  an  officer  of  State  of  great 
power  and  dignity.  He  was  charged  with  the 
care  of  the  great  seal;  he  presided  over  the 
King's  councils,  and  under  him  several  other 
officers  bearing  the  name  of  chancellor  were  em- 
ployed in  the  administration  of  justice  and  the 
fjrebcrvation  of  public  order.  During  the  Revo- 
ution  the  office  was  abolished  (1790).  It  was 
revived  by  Xapoleon  I.,  though  deprived  of  many 
of  its  functions.  It  was  continued  by  the  Bour- 
bons, but  finally,  in  1848,  merged  with  the  Min- 
istry of  Justice.  The  chief  functionary  of  the 
Austrian  Empire  and  of  other  European  States 
has  often  been  termed  chancellor,  and  on  the 
establishment  of  the  German  Empire  Bismarck, 
as  the  Prime  ^linister  and  chief  administrative 
officer,  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Empire 
(Reich  ska  nzler.) 

In  England  the  chancellor,  known  as  the  Lord 
Chancellor  or  Lord  High  Chancellor,  is  the  high- 
est judicial  officer  of  the  Crown,  the  law  adviser 
of  the  Ministry  and  the  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal. 
The  existence  of  the  office  in  England,  as  in  the 
other  States  of  Europe,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 


influence  of  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, this  influence  being  exercised  in  no  small 
measure  through  the  medium  of  the  Church. 
In  the  early  history  of  the  office  the  Chancellor 
was  always  an  ecclesiastic  and  the  confidential 
adviser  of  the  sovereign  in  State  affairs.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  he  has  been  called  the  keeper 
of  the  King's  conscience,  and  it  is  to  this  peculiar 
method  of  exercising  his  judicial  functions  upon 
equitable  or  conscientious,  as  distinguished  from 
purely  legal,  principles  that  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery (q.v.),  over  which  he  presided,  became  of  the 
highest  importance  in  English  jurisprudence. 
The  Lord  High  Chancellor  is  the  highest  civil 
officer  of  the  Crown,  ranking  next  after  the  royal 
family  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The 
Chancellor  is  a  privy  councilor  by  his  office,  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  prolocutor,  or  presid- 
ing officer  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  prescription. 
The  writs  for  the  convocation  of  Parliament  are 
issued  in  his  name.  Though  the  form  in  which  his 
tenure  of  office  is  terminated  is  by  the  resumption 
of  the  Great  Seal  by  the  sovereign,  the  Chancellor 
practically  resigns  office  with  the  party  to  which 
he  is  attached.  He  has  the  appointment  of  all 
justices  of  the  peace  throughout  the  kingdom, 
but  this  privilege  he  exercises  generally  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Lords  Lieutenants.  But 
the  most  important,  and,  as  it  now  seems,  some- 
what anomalous  branch  of  his  patronage,  arises 
out  of  his  having  been  originally  an  ecclesiastic. 
Though  the  last  bishop  who  held  the  office  was 
John  Williams.  Archbishop  of  York,  who  was  Lord 
Keeper  from  July  10,  1621,  to  November  1,  1626, 
the  Chancellor  still  continues  to  be  patron  of  all 
the  Crown  livings  of  the  value  of  £20  per  annum, 
or  under  (though  in  1863  about  300  were  sold 
to  augment  the  incomes  of  those  sold  and  those 
retained),  and  visitor  of  all  hospitals  and  col- 
leges of  the  King's  foundation.  As  representing 
the  paternal  character  of  the  sovereign,  again, 
the  Chancellor  is  the  general  guardian  of  all  in- 
fants, idiots,  and  lunatics,  and  has  the  super- 
vision of  all  charitable  uses  in  the  kingdom.  As 
regards  his  judicial  patronage,  the  arrangement 
is,  that  the  Chancellor  appoints  in  general  all 
the  judges  of  the  superior  courts,  except  the  two 
Chief  Justices,  who  are  nominated  by  the  Prime 
]Minister  of  the  day.  Of  inferior  appointments, 
the  latter  also  has*  reserved  to  him  the  commis- 
sioners of  bankruptcy  and  the  judges  of  the 
county  courts.  All  these  functions  the  Chancellor 
l)erforms  in  addition  to  his  extensive  duties  as 
the  supreme  judge  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  both 
as  an  ordinary  court  of  common  law  and  of 
record,  and  as  an  extraordinary  court  of  equity. 
Much  inconvenience  had  arisen  from  the  accumu- 
lation of  duties  in  the  single  person  of  this  high 
dignitary,  and  various  expedients  had  been  de- 
vised for  lessening  the  evil.  Vice-chancellors  had 
been  appointed,  and  the  duties  of  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  had  been  extended.  In  1875  a  consider- 
able chancre  was  made  by  consolidating  all  the 
vice-chancellors'  courts  into  one  division,  called 
the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court.  And 
the  Chancellor's  duties  in  the  House  of  Lords  as 
the  highest  appeal  court  were  lightened  by  statute 
in  1876.  The  proposal  of  a  Minister  of  Justice 
has,  however,  not  yet  found  favor.  The  salary  of 
the  CliaHcellor  is  £10,000  a  year,  and  he  has  an 
annuity  of  £5000  on  his  retirement  from  office. 
The  style  of  the  Chancellor,  since  the  union  with 
Scotland,  has  been  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great 
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Britain;  but  he  has  scarcely  any  jurisdiction  in 
Scotland,  and  in  Ireland  there  is  a  separate  Chan- 
cellor, having  powers  in  most  respects  the  same 
as  those  of  the  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain.  To 
Slav  the  Chancellor  is  treason  under  25  Edward 
III.,  c»  2. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  the  Min- 
ister of  Finance  under  the  British  Government. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  and  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Formerly  he  was  a  judge  ex  .otBcio 
of  the  chancery  division  of  the  Court  of  Excheq- 
uer, but  the  equity  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  was  transferred  to  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery by  statute  5  Vict.  V.,  since  which  he  has  had 
no  judicial  functions.  See  Curia  Heois;  Ex- 
chequer. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  is  an 
officer  who  formerly  presided  over  the  courts  of 
law  and  equity  in  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  The  office  is  now 
a  sinecure. 

In  several  of  the  United  States  the  term  chan- 
cellor has  been  applied  to  the  chief  judicial  officer 
of  the  court  of  chancery  when  such  court  has 
been  maintained  as  a  distinct  court  from  the 
courts  of  common  law.  In  several  of  the  States 
the  judges  of  law  courts  have  been  given  equity 
jurisdiction,  thus  doing  away  with  the  separate 
court  of  chancery.  The  title  has  not  been  used 
in  New  York  since  1849,  when  the  law  courts 
of  that  State  were  given  equity  jurisdiction.  The 
court  and  title  still  exist  in  Delaware,  New 
Jersey,  and  some  other  States.  The  term  is  also 
employed  in  designating  the  foreman  of  the 
Scotch  jury,  the  secretary  of  an  embassy  or  con- 
sulate, the  administrative  officer  of  a  college  or 
imiversity,  or  of  an  order.  (See  Chancery; 
Equity.)  In  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  chan- 
cellor is  generally  some  great  nobleman,  and 
has  little  or  no  connection  with  university  ad- 
ministration, which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  vice- 
chancellor,  chosen  from  among  the  heads  of  the 
colleges.  In  the  United  States  chancellor  is  used 
in  a  few  instances  for  president,  to  designate  the 
head  of  an  educational  institution. 

In  the  ecclesiastical  use  of  the  term,  the  chan- 
cellor of  a  cathedral  is  a  dignified  official,  usually 
a  canon,  who  superintends  the  arrangements  for 
the  celebration  of  the  religious  services.  His 
office  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  chancellor 
of  a  diocese,  who  is  vicar-geneTal  to  the  bishop, 
and  an  ecclesiastical  judge  appointed  to  assist 
the  bishop  in  questions  of  ecclesiastical  law%  and 
hold  his  courts  for  him.  By  37  Henry  VIII., 
Chap.  17,  it  is  provided  that  the  chancellor  of  a 
diocese  may  be  a  layman,  whether  married  or 
single,  •  provided  he  be  doctor  of  the  civil  law 
lawfully  create  and  made  in  some  university. 
By  the  canons  of  1003  he  must  be  a  bachelor  of 
law  at  least,  or  a  master  of  arts.  There  are  cer- 
tain cases,  however,  in  which  the  bishop  must  sit 
in  person.  In  case  of  complaint  against  a  clerk 
in  holy  orders,  for  any  ecclesiastical  offense 
against  the  Church  Discipline  Act  (3  and  4  Vict., 
Chap.  86),  the  bishop  is  to  hear  the  cause,  as- 
sisted by  three  assessors,  of  whom  the  dean  of 
his  cathedral,  or  one  of  his  archdeacons,  or  his 
chancellor,  must  be  one;  and  a  sergeant-at-law, 
or  advocate  who  has  practiced  five  years  in  the 
court  of  the  archbishop  of  the  province,  or  bar- 
rister of  seven  years'  standing,  another. 

CHANCELLOR,  Charles  William  (1833 
— ).      An    American    physician,    bom    in    Vir- 


ginia. He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  practiced  medicine  at  Alexandria. 
During  the  Civil  War  he  was  medical  director 
on  the  staff  of  General  Pickett.  In  1868  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  surgery  in  the  Washing- 
ton College  of  Maryland,  and'from  1893  to  1897 
was  United  States  consul  at  Havre,  France.  He 
is  the  author  of  a  Treatise  on  Mineral  Waters, 
a  work  on  Sewage  Disposal,  and  many  essays  on 
medical  subjects. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQXTEB. 
See  ExcHEQUEB. 

CHANCELLOR,  Richard  (  T  -1656).  An 
English  navigator,  who,  in  1550,  was  the  com- 
panion of  Roger  Bodenham  on  his  voyage  to 
Candia  and  Chios.  In  1553  he  was  appointed 
pilot-general  of  the  northern  expedition  under 
Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  the  purpose  of  which  was 
primarily  to  seek  a  northeast  passage  to  China. 
During  a  hurricane  off  the  Lofoden  Islands  the 
ships  were  scattered.  The  Edouard  Bonaventure, 
under  Chancellor,  alone  entered  the  White  Sea, 
landing  near  the  present  site  of  Archangel.  From 
here  Chancellor  proceeded  to  Moscow,  where  he 
was  well  received  by  the  Czar,  with  whom  he 
succeeded  in  negotiating  a  treaty  of  commerce, 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  Muscovy  Company 
was  established.  Chancellor  and  his  crew  were 
shipwrecked  and  drowned  while  returning  from 
a  second  voyage  to  Russia  in  1556. 

CHAN'CELLORSVTLLE,  Batt^  of.  One 
of  the  most  important  battles  of  the  Civil  War, 
fought  May  2-4,  1863,  at  Chancellorsville,  Va., 
11  miles  west  of  Fredericksburg,  between  the 
Federal  Army  of  the  Potomac,  numbering 
about  130,000,  under  General  Hooker,  and  the 
Confederate  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  num- 
bering about  60,000,  under  General  Lee.  Hooker 
had  superseded  Bumside  on  January  26,  and  by 
the  middle  of  April  had  succeeded  in  thoroughly 
reorganizing  his  army,  restoring  its  morale,  and 
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preparing  it  for  action.  At  this  time  the  Fed- 
eral and  Confederate  armies  lay  facing  each  other 
across  the  Rappahannock  at  Fredericksburg. 
Hooker  resolved  to  turn  the  Confederate  left 
flank,  first  sending  nearly  all  his  cavalry,  under 
Stoneman,  to  destroy  Lee*s  communications  with 
Richmond.  The  main  movement  began  on  April 
27,  when  Hooker  sent  a  portion  of  the  army, 
under  Sedgwick,  to  distract  Lee's  attention  by 
crossing  below  Fredericksburg,  while  the  main 
force  effected  a  crossing  above  the  town.  This 
movement  was  successfmly  executed,  and  during 
the  night  of  April  30  the  main  force  was  concen- 
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trated  at  Chancellorsville,  on  Lee's  left  flank. 
Lee  then  turned  to  face  Hooker,  and  on  May  1 
the  latter  timidly  drew  in  his  advance,  and  placed 
himself  on  the  defensive.  Early  on  May  2,  Lee 
ordered  Jackson,  who  had  been  stationed  on  his 
extreme  right,  with  30,000  men,  to  make  a  wide 
detour,  and,  swinging  round  to  the  extreme  right 
of  the  Federal  position,  make  an  unexpected  as- 
sault upon  the  enemy's  flank.  The  direction  of 
this  movement  was  not  apparent  to  the  Federals, 
who  began  to  regard  it  in  the  nature  of  a  retreat. 
About  6  P.M.,  after  a  march  of  some  15  miles, 
Jackson  fell  suddenly  upon  the  flank  and  rear 
of  Howard's  corps,  whicn  constituted  the  right 
flank  of  the  Federal  army,  and,  taking  it  by 
surprise,  stampeded  it.  Jackson,  while  in  ad- 
vance of  his  troops,  was  fired  upon  and  mortally 
wounded  by  his  own  men,  who  mistook  his 
escort  for  a  detachment  of  Federals.  Dur- 
ing the  progress  of  this  movement  Lee  sought  to 
divert  the  attention  of  Hooker  by  a  lively  dem- 
onstration on  his  front.  On  the  morning  of  May 
S  Lee  made  a  vigorous  attack  on  front  and  flank, 
in  which  Jackson's  force,  now  commanded  by 
Stuart,  played  a  leading  part*.  The  brunt  of  the 
assault  fell' upon  General  Sickles,  on  the  Federal 
right,  and  General  Slocum,  at  the  centre.  Hooker, 
who  was  stunned  by  the  impact  of  a  ball  on  a  pil- 
lar against  which  he  was  leaning,  showed  inde- 
cision ;  Sickles,  who  had  stayed  Stuart's  fierce  on- 
slaught, fell  short  of  ammunition;  some  30,000 
fresh  troops  were  not  called  into  action;  and  at 
last  the  Federal  line  gave  way,  the  army,  however, 
falling  back  only  a  short  distance  to  a  strong  de- 
fensive position.  Lee  was  deterred  from  imme- 
diately following  up  his  advantage  bv  the  news 
that  his  position  was  threatened  on  the  right  by 
the  advance  of  the  Federal  force  under  Sedg- 
wick. At  night,  on  May  2,  Hooker  had  sent  word 
to  Sedgwick  to  advance  on  Chancellorsville  from 
Fredericksburg.  On  May  3  Sedgwick  attempted 
to  execute  the  order  and  captured  Fredericks- 
burg and  the  heights  behind  it.  Lee  sent  re- 
infon-ements  which  checked  his  advance,  and  on 
the  night  of  May  4-5  Sedgwick  recrossed  the  Rap- 
pahannock. Lee  then  prepared  to  advance  against 
Hooker  on  the  6th,  but  the  latter  hastily  with- 
drew his  army  across  the  river  during  a  heavy 
storm.  In  the  four  days,  May  1-4,  the  Federals 
had  lost  about  17,300  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing;  the  Confederates  about  12,465.  Lee  had 
clearly  outgeneraled  Hooker  at  every  point,  and 
had  won  an  important  victory  with  greatly  in- 
ferior forces;  but  his  success  was  almost  counter- 
balanced by  his  loss  of  Jackson.  Emboldened  by 
this  victory  and  the  apparent  demoralization  of 
the  Federal  army,  he  planned  his  invasion  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  ended  in  the  battle  of  Get- 
tysburg (q.v.).  Consult:  Dodge,  The  Campaign  of 
Chancellorsville  (Boston,  1881)  ;  Doubleday, 
Chancellorsville  and  Gettj/shurg  (2d  ed..  New 
York,  1882)  ;  Johnson  and  Buel  (editors),  Bat- 
tles and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War,  Vol.  IIL  (4 
vols..  New  York,  1887);  Official  Hecords,  Vol. 
XXV.   (Washington,  1889). 

CHANCE-MEDLEY  (Engl,  chance  +  med- 
ley), and  Ciiaud-Medley,  or  MellIv  (OF.  chaude, 
hot  4-  mediae,  fray).  French  expressions  bor- 
rowed by  the  Scotch  law.  Though  sometimes 
used  interchangeably,  they  are,  in  reality,  dis- 
tinct in  meaning,  the  one  signifying  a  casual 
affray,  the  other  an  afl'ray  in  the  heat  of  blood 
or  passion.    Both  are,  in  the  United  States  and 


in  most  countries,  recognized  as  pleas  in  mitiga* 
tion  of  the  offense  of  homicide  (q.v.).  See,  also. 
Defense;  Sanctuaby. 

CHANCER r  (Fr.  chancellerxe,  It.,  Med.  Lat. 
cancelleria,  from  cancellarius,  chancellor,  from 
Lat.  cancelli,  lattice),  Court  of.  In  English 
law,  the  court  presided  over  by  the  Lord  High 
Chancellor,  and  until  recently  the  highest  court 
in  England,  inferior  only  to  Parliament.  Orig- 
inally, a  chancerj'  was  the  office  of  a  secretary 
or  chancellor  (q.v.),  where  official  documents 
were  put  in  form,  sealed,  and  dispatched,  or  filed 
as  records. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  was 
developed  subsequently  to  the  establishment  of 
the  English  courts  of  law,  and  consisted  of  that 
portion  of  the  King's  judicial  prerogative  in 
civil  causes  which  he  had  not  delegated  to  the 
courts  of  law.  Whenever,  in  the  early  history 
of  the  common  law,  a  suitor  conceived  that  he 
had  suffered  an  injury  or  wrong  for  which  the 
courts  of  law  afforded  no  remedy  by  means  of  a 
common-law  writ  (q.v.),  his  only  recourse  was  to 
petition  the  Crown.  These  petitions  came  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Chancellor,  who,  as  the  chief 
officer  and  adviser  of  the  Crown  and.  Keeper  of 
the  Great  Seal,  was  deemed  to  be  a  personal 
representative  of  the  King,  and  thus  endowed 
with  his  judicial  prerogative.  The  practice 
of  obtaining  relief  in  this  manner  gradually  took 
on  the  character  of  a  judicial  proceeding,  and  the 
Chancellor's  office,  or  chancery,  came  to  be  known 
as  the  court  of  the  Chanceflor  or  the  Court  of 
Chancery;  or  in  modem  times,  as  the  Court  of 
Equity  (q.v.).  To  this  peculiar  origin  of  chan- 
cery jurisdiction  is  due  several  peculiarities  in 
the  manner  in  which  jurisdiction  is  exercised 
which  are  fundamental  in  equity  jurisprudence. 
Thus,  as  the  C/hancellor  was  the  personal  repre- 
sentative of  the  King,  his  authority  was  personaL 
It  could  be  exercised  at  any  time,  whether  in 
term  time  or  vacation,  and  at  any  place  in  the 
kingdom.  Unlike  the  judges  of  the  courts  of 
law,  he  could  command  an  act  to  be  or  not  to 
be  done,  as,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  his  com- 
mands were  the  commands  of  the  sovereign,  he 
who  refused  obedience  was  guilty  of  contempt  to 
the  King,  and  his  disobedience  was  pimishable 
by  imprisonment;  and,  as  an  ecclesiastic,  the 
Chancellor  could  invoke  the  power  of  the  Church 
and  punish  the  contempt  by  excommunication. 
By  reason  of  these  powerb  of  the  Chancellor,  the 
Court  of  Chancery  became  a  court  acting  in 
personam,  as  distinguished  from  courts  of  law, 
which  acted  in  rem. 

The  common-law  procedure  was  founded  on  the 
theory  that  the  parties  to  an  action  owed  no 
obedience  to  the  court.  Thus,  if  the  plaintiff 
brought  an  action  at  law  to  recover  property 
wrongfully  withheld  from  him  by  the  defendant, 
or  to  recover  damages  for  tort  or  breach  of  con- 
tract, the  court  could  give  judgment  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  then  by  its  writ  direct  the  sheriff 
to  seize  the  property  and  deliver  it  to  the  plain- 
tiff or  levy  upon  the  defendant's  property  and 
then  satisfy  the  judgment;  but  if  the  defendant 
concealed  the  property  of  the  plaintiff  or  his 
own,  or  removed  it  from  the  jurisdiction,  the 
court  of  law  was  powerless  to  act.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  court  of  equity,  in  a  proper  case,  could 
direct  the  defendant  to  perform  his  contract  or 
to  turn  over  property  to  the  plaintiff,  or  to  do 
any  act  required  by  justice  or  the  necessities  of 
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the  case.  It  followed,  from  the  difference  in  the 
character  of  the  jurisdiction  that  was  exercised 
by  the  two  courts,  that  while  the  relief  afforded 
by  the  court  of  law  was  necessarily  remedial,  the 
relief  afforded  in  chancery  might  be,  and  fre- 
quently was,  preventive.  Thus  the  court  of  law 
had  no  power  to  restrain  a  defendant  from  doing 
An  act  which  might  injure  the  plaintiff  in  the 
future,  but  the  Chancellor,  by  reason  of  his  power 
to  command,  might  issue  an  injunction  directing 
the  defendant  to  refrain  from  such  an  act. 

Another  important  consequence  of  the  differ- 
ence in  kind  of  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  two 
courts  was  the  ability  of  the  Chancellor  to  deal 
with  a  many-sided  controversy.  A  controversy 
at  law  was  necessarily  two-sided.  The  law  court 
could  only  find  a  verdict  and  direct  a  judgment 
for  eithet-  the  plaintiff  or  defendant;  but,  in- 
asmuch as  the  Chancellor  might  require  obedience 
to  his  decrees  on  pain  of  punishment  for  con- 
tempt, it  was  possible  for  him,  in  a  single  pro- 
ceeding, to  determine  and  adjust  the  rights  of 
numerous  parties,  not  -only  as  between  plaintiff 
and  defendant,  but  as  between  those  who,  nom- 
inally co-defendants,  actually  had  some  contro- 
versy among  themselves.  As  recourse  to  the 
Chancellor  was  originally  due  to  the  inability  of 
the  litigant  to  obtain  relief  at  law,  it  became  a 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
that  it  would  take  jurisdiction  of  the  cause  only 
when  it  appeared  that  there  was  no  adequate 
remedy  at  law.  Moreover,  as  the  Chancellor  was 
originally  an  ecclesiastic  and  the  'keeper  of  the 
King's  conscience,'  he  was  said  to  exercise  his 
jurisdiction  on  conscientious  or  equitable  prin- 
ciples, for  the  purpose  of  doing  justice,  without 
regard  to  the  strict  rules  of  the  common  law. 
This  gave  rise  to  certain  basic  equitable  princi- 
ples unknown  to  the  law,  which,  however,  when 
once  established  by  precedent,  were  applied  by 
the  court  of  equity  in  much  the  same  manner 
that  courts  of  law  applied  legal  principles. 

Upon  these  principles  chancery,  as  do  our 
modem  courts  of  equity,  afforded  relief  in  cases 
of  fraud  (q.v.)  and  mistake  (q.v.).  It  compelled 
defendants  before  it  to  give  discovery  (q.v.),  ad- 
ministered trusts,  etc.,  all  matters  of  which 
courts  of  law  took  no  cognizance.  It  also  ob- 
tained an  administrative  jurisdiction  over  the 
affairs  of  married  Women,  infants,  and  insane 
persons,  by  virtue  of  the  Chancellor  representing 
the  King  in  his  administrative  capacity. 

Thus  there  grew  up  with  the  common  law  a 
great  legal  system  which,  while  consistent  with 
and,  indeed,  supplementary  to  it,  was  largely 
independent  of  it.  Its  office  was  to  mitigate  the 
rigor  of  the  rules  of  the  common  law  and  supply 
its  deficiencies,  and  this  it  was  able  to  do  be- 
cause of  the  manner  in  which  it  exercised  its 
jurisdiction.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of 
chancery  is  (a)  coordinate,  (b)  supplementary, 
and  (c)  exclusive. 

Jurisdiction  is  said  to  be  coordinate  when  the 
litigant  has  his  election  to  seek  relief  at  law  or 
in  chancery.  Hence,  for  breach  of  contract  the 
plaintiff  has  the  alternative  of  recovering  dam- 
ages at  law ;  or,  if  legal  damages  are  inadequate, 
securing  specific  performance  of  the  contract  by 
decree  of  the  chancellor. 

The  jurisdiction  of  chancerj'  is  said  to  be  sup- 
plemental when,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
rights  recognized  and  enforced  by  courts  of  law, 
it  confers  and  enforces  new  equitable  rights ;  thus 


the  right  of  the  mortgagor  to  redeem  mortgaged 
property  and  of  the  mortgagee  to  foreclose  in 
equity,  and,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  exeroise  of 
its  jurisdiction  over  waste  (q.v.),  are  typical 
examples  of  the  supplemental  jurisdiction  of 
chancery.  (See  Mortgage.)  The  jurisdiction 
of  chancery  is  exclusive  when  its  powers  are  ex- 
erted in  protecting  purely  equitable  rights — ^that 
is,  rights  which  are  recognized  in  chancery,  but 
of  which  the  law  takes  no  cognizance.  The  most 
notable  example  is  the  jurisdiction  exercised  in 
chancery  over  uses  and  trusts   (q.v.). 

Before  1873  the  constitution  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  England  consisted  of  the  Lord  High 
Chancellor,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  three 
vice-chancellors.  In  that  year  an  act  was  passed 
by  which-  the  Court  of  Chancery  became  one  di- 
vision of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  retaining 
only  its  equity  jurisdiction,  its  ordinary  juris- 
diction being  transferred  to  other  divisions  of 
the  court.  This  forms  an  important  part  of  that 
'fusion  of  law  and  equity'  under  the  judicature 
acts  (1873-76),  which  has  so  simplified  and  made 
orderly  the  practice  of  English  courts. 

In  the  United  States  the  terms  court  of  chan- 
cery and  chancery  are  used  in  some  States  as 
equivalent  to  courts  of  equity  and  equity.  The 
principles  and  practice  of  equity  were  generally 
transferred  to  this  country  as  tliey  existed  in 
England;  but  in  most  of  the  States  there  are  no 
separate  courts  of  chancery,  the  same  judge  sit- 
ting, according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  either 
as  a  common-law  or  equity  court.  A  few  States, 
however,  instituted  courts  of  chancery  under 
that  name ;  these  were  Alabama,  Delaware,  Flor- 
ida, Mississippi,  New  Jersey,  Tennessee,  and  Ver- 
mont. As  early  as  1848  the  State  of  New  York 
not  only  abolished  the  distinction  between  courts 
of  equity  and  common  law,  but  did  away  with  the 
old  forms  of  practice  in  both. 

Many  of  the  States  have  followed  this  reform. 
By  the  United  States  Constitution  Federal  courts 
are  especially  given  jurisdiction  in  equity  as 
well  as  in  common  law,  and  tjie  distinction  be- 
tween procedure  at  law  and  equity  has  been 
maintained,  though  both  systems  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  same  courts.  ( See  Equity  ;  Equitt 
Pleading;  Practice.)  Consult:  Kerly,  His- 
torical Sketch  of  the  Equitable  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  (Cambridge,  Eng.,  1890)  ; 
Gilbert,  History  and  Practice  of  the  High  Court 
of  Chancery  (London,  1768;  first  American  edi- 
tion, Washington,  1874)  ;  Marsh,  History  of  the 
Court  of  Chaneeri/  and  of  the  Rise  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  Doctrines  of  Equity  (Toronto,  1890). 

CHANCES,  The.  A  comedy  by  John 
Fletcher,  first  printed  in  the  folio  edition  of 
1047.  It  was  altered  by  George  Villiers,  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  in  1682;  but  "the  licentiousness 
of  that  nobleman's  pen  rendering  the  play  im- 
proper for  representation"  at  later  and  more 
refined  periods,  it  was  revised  a  second  time  by 
Garrick  in  it 73.  Its  source  is  Cervantes*s  novel 
La  Sefiora  Cornelia,  A  musical  drama  entitled 
Don  John,  or  the  Two  Violettas,  produced  in 
1821,  was  based  on  it. 

CHANDA,  chnn'dft.  The  capital  of  a  district 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  Nagpur  Division,  Cen- 
tral Provinces,  British  India  (Map:  India,  C  4). 
The  town  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Virfii, 
near  its  junction  with  the  Wardha,  90  miles  south 
of.  the  town  of  Nagpur.    Its  walls,  built  of  cut 
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stone,  and  surrounded  by  a  high  parapet,  are  6 
miles  round,  from  15  to  20  feet  high,  and  flanked 
with  rough  towers  large  enough  for  the  heaviest 
guns.  Its  arehseological  remains,  temples,  regal 
tombs,  and  gigantic  monolithic  figures  are  in- 
teresting. It  is  well  supplied  with  water.  Chan- 
da  is  the  terminus  of  a  branch  connection  of  the 
Bombay  Railway,  and  is  noted  for  its  great  fair 
of  three  weeks'  duration,  held  annually,  in  April. 
Population,  17,000.  The  district  contains  con- 
siderable iron  and  coal  deposits.  Area,  10,749 
Fquare  miles.  Population,  in  I89I,  607,600;  in 
1901,  680,400. 

CHANDIxA,  chtin-diin&  (Skt.  cav4ala). 
The  lowest  of  the  impure  classes  in  Hindu  caste. 
See  Caste. 

CHANDELETTB  (shiin'de-l?$?>r^)  ISLANDS. 
A  group  of  about  fifteen  small  islands  lying  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  20  to  30  miles  off 
the  east  coast  of  Louisiana,  from  which  main- 
land they  are  separated  by  Chandeleur  Sound 
(Map:  Louisiana,  G  4).  A  lighthouse  on  the 
north  end  of  the  most  northern  island  is  in 
latitude  30*»  2'  N.  and  longitude  88°  62'  W.;  it 
has  a  fixed  white  light. 

CHANDEBNAGAB,  chdn'dSr-nUg'Sr  (Skt. 
candranagara,  city  of  the  moon,  from  candra, 
moon  -f  nagara,  city).  A  city  in  India  with  a 
territory  of  about  si^  square  miles,  belonging  to 
France,  situated  on  the  west  bank#of  the  Hugli, 
21  miles  above  Calcutta  by  rail,  in  latitude  22" 
60'  N.  and  longitude  88**  23'  E.  (Map:  India, 
E  4).  A  former  rival  to  Calcutta  in  commercial 
importance,  its  trade  has  declined  owing  to  the 
silting  of  its  river  approaches.  The  population, 
about  20.000,  includes  a  French  sub-governor 
with  a  small  military  detachment,  and  a  few 
Europeans  and  Eurasians,  the  great  bulk  being 
natives.  The  settlement  dates  from  1673.  It 
was  taken  three  times  by  the  English,  but  was 
finally  restored  to  France  in  1816. 

CHANIVLEB,  Chables  Fredebick  (1836—). 
An  American  chemist,  bom  at  Lancaster,  Mass. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  of  Harvard  University,  and  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Guttingen  and  Berlin.  After  being 
director  of  the  chemical  department  of  Union 
College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  (1867),  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  chemistry  in  the  New  York 
College  of  Pharmacy  (1858).  In  1864  he  became 
professor  of  analytical  and  applied  chemistry  in 
the  School  of  Mines,  Columbia  University,  and 
in  1876  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  chem- 
istry and  medical  jurisprudence  in  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  In  1865  he  l^- 
came  chemist,  and  in  1873  president,  of  the 
Board  of  Health  of  the  city  of  New  York.  He 
was  made  president  of  the  American  Chemical  As- 
sociation of  the  British  Societv  of  Chemistry  in 
1899,  and  of  the  Chemist  Club  in  1899.  In  as- 
sociation with  his  brother,  Prof.  W.  H.  Chandler, 
of  Lehigh  University,  he,  in  1870,  established 
the  monthly^publication  entitled  The  American 
Vhetnist  (1870-77).  His  numerous  papers,  most 
of  which  are  published  in  the  before-mentioned 
journal  and  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Health 
Department  of  New  York,  include:  Report  on 
Waters  for  Locomotives  and  Boiler  Incrustations 
(1865);  Chemistry  of  Gas-Lighting  (1876); 
Dangerous  Kerosene;  Lecture  on  Water  (1871)  ; 
Photo-Mechanical  Processes  (1890);  Report  on 
Dangerous  Cosmetics   (1870)  ;  Report  on  Petro- 


leum as  an  Illuminator  (1871)  ;  Report  on  the 
Waters  of  the  Hudson  River  (1872);  Synopsis 
of  Organic  Chemistry  (printed  for  the  class  of 
'65,  Union  College,  Schenectady,  1864)  ;  Manual 
of  Qualitative  Analysis  (pamphlet,  1873). 
Among  the  numerous  reforms  introduced  during 
the  administration  of  Professor  Chandler  are 
the  segregation  of  slaughter-houses  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Tenement-House  Act,  which  provides 
that  the  plans  of  every  tenement-house  must  first 
be  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Health. 

CHANDLEB,  Seth  (1845—).  An  Ameri- 
can astronomer,  born  in  Boston,  Mass.  He  was 
long  attached  to  the  Harvard  Observatory;  was 
awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Astronom- 
ical Society  of  London  in  1896  for  his  deter- 
mination of  the  laws  of  the  variations  of  latitude 
or  movements  of  the  earth's  pole,  and  his  re- 
searches on  variable  stars,  of  which  he  has  pre- 
pared a  catalogue.  He  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1888  and 
is  the  inventor  of  the  instrument  known  as  the 
alniucantar  (q.v.).  In  1896  he  assumed  the  edi- 
torship, of  the  Astronomical  Journal. 

CHANDLEB,  William  Eaton  (1835—).  An 
American  politician.  He  w^as  bom  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  graduated  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School  in  1855.  He  was  Speaker  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Legislature  in  1863-64,  was  appointed 
judge-advocate-general  of  the  navy  in  1865,  and 
was  First  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  Secretary  McCulloch  from  1865  to  1869. 
He  was  Secretary  of  the  Navy  from  1882  to  1885, 
and  it  was  during  his  administration  that  the 
building  of  the  modem  navy  was  begun.  From 
1881  to  1901  he  was  United  States  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

CHANDLEBy  Zachablah  (1813-79).  An 
American  merchant  and  politician.  He  was  born 
at  Bedford,  N.  H.,  was  educated  in  a  common 
school,  and  in  1833  removed  to  Detroit,  Mich., 
where  he  became  a  wealthy  and  prosperous  dry- 
goods  merchant.  He  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Whig  Party,  and  in  1851  was  elected  mayor 
of  the  city.  In  1852  he  was  nominated  for  Gfov- 
ernor,  but  was  defeated.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  organization  of  the  Republican  Party,  and 
in  1857  was  sent  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
where  he  soon  became  conspicuous  as  a  radical 
opponent  of  all  schemes  for  the  extension  of 
slavery.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  he  was 
one  of  the  foremost  advocates  of  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  hostilities,  and  urged  that  500,000 
volunteers  instead  of  75,000  be  called  for  at 
the  start.  He  was  reelected  to  the  Senate  in 
1863  and  again  in  1869;  served  as  Secretary'  of 
the  Interior  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Grant 
from  1875  to  1877;  was  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee  in  1876,  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  Presidential  campaign;  and  in 
February,  1879,  was  again  elected  to  the  Senate, 
where  he  soon  attracted  general  attention  by  a 
virulent  attack  on  Jefferson  Davis.  He  died  sud- 
denly in  Chicago,  whither  he  had  pone  to  make 
ft  political  speech.  He  was  a  man  of  great  force 
and  of  unusual  administrative  rapacity,  hut  ex- 
cited widespread  antajjonism  by  his  radicalism  in 
politics  and  by  his  unscnipulousness  as  a  polit- 
ical manager. 

CHANDOGYA,  chQn'dd-jI'ft.  In  Hindu  litf  r- 
ature,  the  name  of  a  Brahmana  of  the  Samaveda, 
in  ten  books,  of  which  the  eight  known  in  Europe 
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up  to  the  present  day  form  the  important  Chan- 
dogya  Vpanishad^  treating  of  the  values  of  the 
sacred  syllahle  Om.  It  has  been  translated  by 
Miiller  in  Vol.  I.  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East. 

CHANDRAGUPTA,  chftn'dr&.g5?5p'tA.  See 
Sandrocottl  s. 

CHANDBAKAinTA,  chQn'dril-kan'tA  (Skt., 
beautiful  as  the  moon,  from  candra,  moon  -f- 
kdnta,  lovely,  from  A'am,  to  love).  The  moon- 
stone; a  jewel,  in  Hindu  legend,  said  to  be 
formed  of  congealed  moon-rays  and  to  be  dis- 
soluble under  that  planet's  light. 

CHAN^RON.     See  Cuamfron. 

CHANGABNIEB,  8hUN'giir'ny&',  Nicolas 
Anne  Tu^odcle  (1793-1877).  A  French  gen- 
eral, born  at  Autun.  He  was  educated  at  the 
military  school  of  Saint-Cyr,  entered  the  army, 
and  took  part,  in  1823,  in  the  Spanish  expedition. 
In  1830  he  went  as  captain  to  Algeria,  where 
he  distinguished  himself,  and. rose  to  the  rank  of 
general  of  division.  After  the  Revolution  of 
1848  he  superseded  Cavaignac  (q.v.)  as  Gover- 
nor of  Algeria,  but  when  chosen  a  member  of  the 
National  Assembly  he  returned  to  Paris  in  the 
same  year  and  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  National  Guard,  and,  when  Louis 
Napoleon  became  President,  of  the  troops  in 
Paris.  He  was  a  member  of  tlie  Assembly,  and 
held  at  the  same  time  his  double  office  in  the 
army,  until  the  coup  d'etat  of  December,  1851, 
when  he  was  exiled.  He  returned  to  France  in 
1859  after  the  proclamation  of  general  amnesty. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  War, 
Changarnier  offered  his  services  to  the  Govern- 
ment, but  they  were  rejected  by  Marshal  Lebceuf, 
the  Minister  of  War.  In  August,  however,  the 
Emperor  asked  him  to  join  the  army  of  Bazaine. 
He  assisted  in  the  defense  of  Metz,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  Bazaine  in  the  negotiations  with  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  which  led  to  the  capitulation 
of  Bazaine's  army,  on  October  27,  1870.  He  re- 
turned to  France  in  1871  and  served  in  the  As- 
sembly until  1873,  when  he  participated  in  the 
proceedings  which  caused  the  dowmfall  of  Thiers. 
In  1875  he  voted  against  the  constitutional  law 
recognizing  the  Republic,  and  in  the  Senate,  of 
which  he  was  made  a  life  member,  in  the  same 
year,  he  showed  himself  an  enemy  of  Republican 
institutions.  He  died  in  Paris,  February  14, 
1877. 

CHANG-CHOW,  chilng'chou'.  The  capital 
of  the  Department  of  Chang-chow,  Fu-kien, 
China,  on  the  Kiu-lung  estuary,  35  miles  west 
of  Amoy  (Map:  China,  E  7) .  It  is  a  walled  city, 
inclosed  within  a  circuit  of  4^/^  miles,  and  has 
broad  granite-paved  streets  with  fine  stores. 
The  chief  building  is  a  Buddhist  temple,  dating 
from  the  Eighth  Century.  A  wooden  bridge 
nearly  800  feet  long,  resting  on  twenty-five  stone 
piles,  spans  the  river.  The  town  has  manu- 
factures of  silk,  sugar,  crystal,  and  bricks,  and 
carries  on  an  extensive  domestic  and  export 
trade  in  tea  and  sucfar.  Population,  estimated, 
between  900,000  and  1,000,000. 

CHANGELING.  It  was  at  one  time  a  com- 
mon superstition  that  infants  Avere  taken  from 
their  cradles  by  fairies,  who  left  instead  their 
own  weakly  and  starving  elves.  The  children 
80  left  were  called  chanfjelinrjSj  and  were  known 
by  their  peevishness,  and  their  backwardness  in 
walking  and  speaking.    As  it  was  supposed  that 


the  fairies  had  no  power  to  change  children  that 
had  been  christened,  infants  were  carefully 
watched  until  such  time  as  that  ceremony  had 
been  performed.  This  superstition  is  alluded  to 
by  Shakespeare,  Spenser,  and  other  poets. 

CHANGELING,  The.  A  drama,  by  Middle- 
ton  and  Rowley,  produced  in  1623,  and  published 
in  quarto  in  1653.  After  the  Restoration,  in 
1G61,  it  was  successfully  revived.  It  is  in  great 
measure  founded  on  an  episode  in  Reynolds's  The 
Triumphs  of  Ood^s  Revenge. 

CHANGE-OF-DAY  LINE.  See  Jntebna- 
Tioj^AL  Date-Line. 

CHANGO,  chap'gft.  A  dwarfish  tribe  living 
in  the  rainless  coast  region  bordering  upon  the 
desert  of  Atacama.  northern  Chile.  They  subsist 
entirely  upon  sea-food.  The  men  are  said  to 
average  but  four  feet  nine  inches  in  height. 
Little  is  known  concerning  their  language. 

CHANG^SHA,  chUng'shU^  Capital  of  the 
Chinese  Province  of  Hu-nan.  situated  on  the 
Sian-kiang,  about  350  miles  north  of  Canton 
(Map:  Chinft,  D  6).  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall 
and  has  an  important  silk  industry.  Population, 
estimated  at  300,000. 

CHANK-SHELL  (Hind,  kinkh,  from  Skt. 
rfon/c/ia,  conch -shell ) .  The  top-shaped  shell  of 
any  of  several  gastropod  mollusks  of  the  genus 
Turbinella,  specifically  Turhinella  pyrum.  They 
are  obtained  «hiefly  by  diving  in  water  12  or  15 
feet  deep,  along  the  coasts  of  southern  India 
and  Ceylon,  the  chief  fishery  being  at  Tuticorin, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Manar,  where  about  325,000  are 
obtained  each  winter,   and  are  chiefly   sent  to 


1.  Cbank-Sbell.    3.  Arm  of  Yisbnu.  with  Chank-Sbell. 

Dacca.  •  They  are  much  used  as  ornaments, 
often  elaborately'  carved,  by  Hindu  women,  the 
arms  and  legs  being  encircled  with  them;  and 
many  of  them  are  buried  with  the  bodies  of 
opulent  persons.  Tliis  esteem  among  the  Hindus 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  shell  is  a  sacred 
emblem  of  Vishnu,  who  is  usually  represented 
as  holding  one. 

CHANLEB,  William  Astor  (1867—).  An 
American  politician  and  traveler,  bom  in  New- 
port, R.  I.  After  expensive  foreign  tours,  he 
undertook,  with  Chevalier  Ludwig  von  H5hne], 
the  exploration  of  the  region  east  and  west  of 
Mount  Kenia,  in  Africa.  They  left  Zanzibar  in 
September,  1892,  and  reached  the  coast  again 
in  July,  1893.  Their  experiences  and  scientific 
work  on  this  trip  Chanler  embodied  in  his  book, 
Through  Jungle  and  Desert    (1896).     Upoa  hia 
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return  to  the  United  States,  he  entered  political 
life  and  became  a  member  of  the  New  York  State 
Legislature,  from  the  Fifth  Asembly  District 
in  1897,  and  from  the  Fourteenth  in  1899.  He 
served  with  special  commendation  from  Shaf- 
ter,  general  in  command,  in  the  battles  before 
Santiago,  Cuba  (July  1-2,  1898). 

CHANLIEU,  shan'lye',  Guillaume  Amfrye 
(1639-1720).  A  French  poet,  born  at  Fontenay 
(Vex in  Normand).  He  was  one  of  the  dissolute 
abbr>s  so  common  at  that  period  of  French  litera- 
ture, and  was  called  by  his  contemporaries 
•L'Anacr^on  du  Temple.*  Voltaire  speaks  highly 
of  his  verses,  which  have  a  grace  and  facility 
that  make  them  still  read.  The  best  edition 
is  that  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Fari  (1774). 

CHANNEL,  OF  A  Stream.  The  hollow  or  de- 
pression between  the  banks  through  which  the 
water  flows.  A  river  may  have  several  channels 
in  parts  of  its  course.  In  such  a  case,  the  main 
channel  has  been  defined  by  judicial  authority 
to  be  "that  bed  of  the  river  over  which  the 
principal  volume  of  water  flows."  It  may  or 
may  not  be  coincident  with  the  deepest  water  or 
the*  best  currents  for  navigation.  See  Riparian 
Rights;  River. 

CHANNEL,  or  CHANNELINQ  (OF. 
chanel,  from  Lat.  canalis,  groove,  connected  with 
Skt.  khan,  OPers,  kan,  to  dig).  The  name  given 
to  the  curved  grooves  of  cohimns  which  are  cut 
in  parallel  rows.  It  is  usual  to  distinguish  the 
channels  in  a  Doric  column,  which  adjoin  one 
another,  from  the  flutes  of  the  Ionic  and  Corin- 
thian columns,  which  are  separated  by  an  arris. 
See  Column. 

CHANNEL.    See  English  Channel. 

CHANNEL  BASS.  A  scisenid  fish.  See  Red- 
fish. 

CHANNELBILL.  A  large  Australian  cuck- 
oo [Scythropa  Xovce-HoUandce) ,  having  a  very 
large  *and  curiously  grooved  beak,  so  that  it  was 
long  considered  a  species  of  hornbill.  See  Plate 
of  Cuckoos. 

CHANNEL  CAT.     See  Catfishes. 

CHANNELING-MACHINES.  See  Quarry- 
ing. 

CHANNEL  ISLANDS  (Fr.  VArchipel  de  la 
Manche,  the  Channel  Archipelago).  A  group  of 
islands  geographically  connected  with  France, 
but  politically  attached  to  Great  Britain,  in  the 
English  Channel,  to  the  west  of  the  peninsula  of 
Cotentin.  The  islands  lie  10  to  30  miles  distant 
from  the  Normandy  coast,  and  50  to  120  miles 
south  of  the  English  coast  (Map:  France,  D  2). 
They  comprise  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Alderney,  and 
Saric,  and  a  number'  of  islets.  Their  combined 
area  is  about  75  square  miles. 

Famous  for  their  strategic  position,  history,  an- 
tiqiiities,  genial  climate,  and  picturesque  and 
varied  scenery,  they  constitute  favorite  and  fash- 
ionable resorts  for  English,  French,  and  even 
American  invalids  and  tourists.  The  small  and 
highly  cultivated  farm  holdings,  ranging  from  6 
to  12' acres,  and  the  good  military  roads,  give  the 
islands  the  appearance  of  carefully  laid  out  pleas- 
ure grounds,  and  gained  from  Victor  Hugo,  long  a 
resident,  the  designation  of  'gardens  of  the  sea/ 
The  principal  industry  is  agriculture.  The  soil 
produces  good  crops ;  horticulture  and  floriculture 
flourish,  potatoes  are  extensively  cultivated  for 
exportation,  the  annual  yield  in  Jersey  exceeding 


60,000  tons,  valued  at  $1,320,000,  while  Guernsey 
supplies  London  and  Paris  with  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  fruit,  grown  under  glass.  The  chief 
fertilizer  is  vraic,  or  seaweed,  the  regular  gath- 
ering of  which,  controlled  by  legislation,  is  one 
of  the  characteristic  insular  scenes.  A  large 
quantity  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  kelp  and 
iodine,  its  value  to  Guernsey  being  estimated  at 
$150,000  annualh^  The  three  larger  islands  are 
noted  for  distinctive  breeds  of  cattle,  the  purity 
of  each  breed  being  jealously,  guarded ;  they  are 
remarkable  for  their  small  size,  symmetry,  color, 
and  beauty,  and  for  the  yield  and  quality  of  their 
milk,  making  dairy  farming  a  profitable  industry'. 
There  are  important  fisheries  of  turbot,  John 
Dory,  conger-eels,  oysters,  lobsters,  monster 
crabs,  etc.  The  quarries  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey 
are  extensively  worked  and  export  fine  granite 
for  building  purposes.  There  is  daily  communi- 
cation by  steamers  with  various  English  and 
French  ports,  and  an  average  of  3000  vessels  of 
200,000  gross  tonnage  enter  and  clear  the  Chan- 
nel Island  ports  annually. 

The  geology  of  the  islands  is  particularly  in- 
teresting in  the  primary  formation  of  granite 
rocks;  vegetation  is  rich  and  varied,  and  scien- 
tists here  find  a  comprehensive  field  of  study  in  a 
small  compass.  The  coasts  are  rocky  and  danger- 
ous, and  the  tidal  currents  treacherous;  light- 
houses stand  on  the  more  important  headlands 
and  outlying  reefs.  The  population  in  1901  was 
1)5,841.  The  chief  town  is  Saint  Helier,  on  the 
island  of  Jersey.  Among  the  farming  popula- 
tion the  vernacular  language  is  old  Norman 
French,  which  differs  in  peculiarities  of  spelling 
and  pronunciation  in  each  island,  and  even  in  * 
parishes  of  the  same  island.  The  English  lan- 
guage predominates  in  the  town  districts,  which 
contain  a  large  proportion  of  British  and  many 
French  residents.  Officially  attached  to  Hamp- 
shire, England,  and  the  diocese  of  Winchester, 
the  islands  are  self-governed  and  afford  interest- 
ing examples  of  home  rule,  forming,  as  Freeman 
btates,  'distinct  commonwealths.*  They  comprise 
the  two  bailiwicks  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey — the 
latter  including  Alderney,  Sark,  Ilerm,  and  ad- 
jacent isles  each  presided  over  by  a  *bailiff*  or 
chief  magistrate  of  native  extraction  appointed 
by  the  British  Crown,  and  assisted  by  a  'States* 
or  Legislative  Assembly,  comprising  'jurats*  or 
magistrates,  the  rectors  of  the  parishes,  all  life 
officers,  the  'constables'  or  parochial  mayors,  and 
a  number  of  'deputies*  or  representatives  electe<l 
for  a  term.  Judicial  affairs  are  managed  by  a 
royal  court,  consisting  of  the  bailiff  and  jurats, 
who  thus  fill  the  anomalous  dual  positions  of 
law-makers  and  law-dispensers.  The  British 
Government  is  represented  by  lieutenant-gover- 
nors, generally  army  officers  of  distinction,  who 
are  appointed  for  five  years,  command  the  mili- 
tary forces  in  the  islands,  have  the  right  of  veto 
and  an  equal  seat  with  the  bailiff  in  the  States 
Assembly,  but  no  vote.  French  is  the  official 
language  of  the  legislatures  and  courts,  but  after 
long  opposition  the  optional  use  of  English  has 
been  adopted.  There  are  also  ecclesiastical 
courts.  Taxation  is  light,  living  is  inexpensive, 
but  military  service  at  fixed  periods  is  compul- 
sory on  all  male  natives  and  residents  from  16 
to  60  years  of  age. 

The  laws  of  the  islands  are  derived  from  the 
Coutumicr  de  Normandie,  the  islands  having 
once  formed  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Xormandy. 
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They  are  the  8ole  remains  of  that  duchy,  at- 
tached to  the  British  crown,  whence  their  inde- 
pendence and  the  humorous  local  contention  that 
Great  Britain  is  an  appanage  of  the  Channel 
Islands,  legal  documents  referring  to  the  mon- 
arch as  Duke  of  Normandy  and  King  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  islands  originally  were 
joined  to  the  Continent ;  raised  beaches  and  other 
traces  of  disruption  exist.  Cave-dwellings  and 
numerous  megalithic  cromlechs,  tumuli,  and 
menhirs  prove  the  habitation  of  a  prehistoric 
race;  a  few  old  Xorman  chapels  remain;  the 
oldest  churches.  Saint  Brelade's,  Jersey,  and 
Saint  Sampson's,  Guernsey,  date  from  11 11,  and 
earthworks,  fortifications,  and  castles  dating  from 
Roman  and  subsequent  periods  exist.  The  Romans 
occupied  the  islands  during  the  Third  and  Fourth 
centuries;  Caeaarea  (Jersey),  Caesar's  Isle,  and 
Sarnia  (Gu<*rnsey)  occur  in  the  itinerary  of  An- 
toninus. Christianity  was  introduced  by  Irish 
missionaries  about  a.d.  460,  Saint  Ilelier  being 
the  apostle  of  Jersey  and  Saint  Sampson  of 
Guernsey.  The  islands  were  taken  by  Rollo  pre- 
vious to  his  invasion  of  Xormandy,  the  famous 
Roman  dc  Rou,  by  Wacc  (q.v.),  a  native  of  Jer- 
sey, who  wrote  in  the  Twelfth  Century,  celebrat- 
ing his  deeds. 

After  the  Conquest  the  islands  alternated  be- 
tween Nonnan  and  English  rule  until  1204,  when 
with  the  loss  of  Normandy  they  remained  faith- 
ful to  England  and  steadfastly  resisted  many 
subsequent  attempts  on  the  part  of  France  to 
capture  them.  In  Henry  VI.*s  reign  the  French 
held  part  of  Jersey  for  six  years.  During  the 
Civil  War  they  weVe'the  scene  of  many  notable 
events,  Jersey  remaining  loyal  and  Episcopal,  and 
Guernsey  republican  and  Presbyterian.  During 
the  Revolutionary  War  in  America  a  French 
expedition  landed  in  Jersey  in  1781,  but  was 
defeated  with  great  loss.  During  the  French  and 
American  wars,  when  shipbuilding  was  an  im- 
portant local  industry,  the  islanders  fitted  out 
many  privateers,  and,  in  Burke's  words,  became 
"one  of  the  naval  powers  of  the  world,"  cap- 
turing many  rich  prizes.  The  islands  are  fa- 
vorite asylums  for  political  refugees.  Their 
numbers  have  included  Charles  II.,  Earl  Claren- 
don, Victor  Hugo,  and  General  Boulanger.  Popu 
lation,  in  1891,  92,200:  in  1901,  95,800.  Consult: 
Urquhart,  Channel  Islands,  Xorman  Law  (Lon- 
don, 1844)  ;  Pegot-Ogier,  Histoire  dcs  lies  de  la 
Manche  (Paris,  1881)  ;  Austed  and  Latham,  The 
Channel  Islands  (London,  1896)  ;  De  Cl6ry,  Les 
ties  nornwndcs  (Paris,  1898)  ;  and  see  separate  ar- 
ticles, Aliierney;  Jer.sey;  Guernsey;  and  Sakk. 

CHANGING,  Edward  (1856—).  An  Ameri- 
can historian.  He  was  born  in  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  and  in  1878  graduated  at  Harvard,  where 
.  he  became  instructor  in  history  in  1883,  assistant 
professor  in  1887,  and  professor  in  1897.  His 
l)ubljeations  include:  Town  and  County  Oov- 
(rnment  in  the  KnpUsh  Colonics  (1884);  The 
Vnitcd  States  of  Avieriea  (1896),  in  the  "Cam- 
bridpfe  (Eng.)  Historical  Series";  and  two  excel- 
lent text-books,  A  Studcnt\<i  History  of  the  United 
States  ( 1897 ) .  and  A  Short  History  of  the  United 
States  for  Sehool  Use  (1900).  He  has  col- 
laborated with  Justin  Winsor  in  the  publication 
of  Vols.  TI..  VI.,  and  VII.  of  the  Narrative  and 
Critical  History  of  Ameriea  (1886-89),  with  T. 
W.  Higginstm  in  English  History  for  Americans 
(1893),  and  with  A.  B.  Hart  in  the  Guide  to  the 
Study  of  American  History  (1896). 


CHANNING,  Edward  Tyrbel  (1790-1856) » 
An  American  scholar,  the  brother  of  William 
Ellery  Channing.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard, 
and  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Boston,  but 
devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to  literature.  From 
1817  to  1819  he  edited  the  North  American  Be- 
view,  and  was  a  regular  contributor  to  it  through 
a  large  part  of  his  life.  He  was  professor  of 
rhetoric  and  oratory  in  Harvard  College  from 
1819  to  1851.  A  volume  of  his  lectures  was  pub- 
lished in  1856  wuth  a  memoir  by  R.  H.  Dana. 

CHANNING,  William  Ellery  (1780-1842). 
An  American  Unitarian  preacher  and  author. 
He  was  bom  April  7,  1780,  in  Newport,  R.  I.» 
entered  Harvard  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  took 
his  degree  in  1798.  He  taught  for  two  years  in 
Richmond  and  then  studied  divinity.  In  1803 
he  was  ordained  minister  of  Federal  Street 
Church  in  Boston.  During  the  earlier  years  of 
his  ministry  his  theological  peculiarities  had 
little  prominence  in  his  discourses,  and  in  eon- 
sequence  he  stood  upon  friendly  terms  with  his 
brethren  in  more  orthodox  churches.  In  1819, 
however,  he  preached  a  sermon  at  the  ordination 
of  the  Rev.  Jared  Sparks,  in  which  he  pointed 
out  the  inadequacy  of  the  Calvinistic  theology 
then  current,  and  advocated  the  Unitarian  doc- 
trine with  BO  much  zeal  and  ability  that  he  waa 
termed  *the  apostle  of  Unitarianism.*  This  in- 
volved him  in  a  controversy,  a  thing  which 
he  naturally  loathed.  To  the  end  of  his  life 
he  preserved  a  devoutly  Christian  heart,  shrink- 
ing with  the  delicate  instinct  of  a  refined  na- 
ture from  everything  cold,  one-sided,  and  dog- 
matic, whether'  Unitarian  or  Trinitarian,  As 
late  as  1841,  he  wrote,  '*!  ani  little  of  a  Uni- 
tarian, have  little  sjTnpathy  with  the  system  of 
Priestley  and  Belsham,  and  stand  aloof  from  all 
but  those  who  strive  and  pray  for  clearer  light." 
In  1821  he  received  the  title  of  D.D.  from  Har- 
vard University,  on  account  of  the  great  talent  he 
had  exhibited  in  his  tractates  on  the  Evidences 
of  Christianity  and  of  Revealed  Religion,  his  ad- 
dress on  War,  and  his  Sermons.  In  1822  he 
visited  Europe,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of 
several  tlnglish  authors,  among  them  Words- 
worth and  Coleridge,  both  of  whom  were  strongly 
impressed  in  his  favor.  Coleridge  said  of  him: 
"He  has  the  love  of  wisdom  and  the  wisdom  of 
love."  In  1823  he  published  Remarks  on  Na- 
tional Literature:  in  182(1,  On  the  Character  and 
Writings  of  John  Milton;  in  1829,  On  the 
Character  and  Writings  of  Fenelon;  in  1835,  an 
essay  on  Negro  Slavery^  strongly  opposing  it 
from  the  moral  point  of  view;  and  in  1838  an 
essay  on  Self-Culture,  Besides  these  he  wrote 
a  variety  of  other  essays  and  treatises,  all  char- 
acterized by  vigor,  elo<iuence,  pure  taste,  and  a 
lofty  tone  of  moral  earnestness.  He  died  Octo- 
ber 2,  1842,  at  Bennington,  Vt.  His  complete 
works  have  been  several  times  reprinted  (e.g. 
in  one  volume,  Boston,  1875).  More  important 
than  his  purely  theological  speculations  was  the 
public  exercise*  of  a  wide  influence  on  his  con- 
temporaries in  regard  to  social  and  philanthropic 
questions  and  the  organization  of  charity,  in 
llie  interest  of  peace,  of  temperance  work,  and  of 
education,  the  ethics  of*  political  life,  and  the 
question  of  slavery.  In  the  last-named  mat- 
ter, while  never  taking  the  extreme  abolition 
position,  he  gave  much  moral  support  to  the 
movement;  and  in  concert  with  Emerson  and 
other   great   intellectual    leaders,   was   a   great 
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factor  in  the  strenuous  New  England  life  of  the 
middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  An  interest- 
ing menioir  of  him  was  published  by  his  nephew, 
William  Henry  Channing  (3  vols.,  London,  1848, 
and  reprinted  in  Boston,  1880). 

CHANNING,  William  Ellery  (1818-1901). 
An  American  journalist,  poet,  and  essayist,  a 
nephew  of  the  great  Unitarian  preacher  of  the 
same  name.  He  was  born  in  Boston,  was  edu- 
cated at  Harvard,  and  was  for  many  years  con- 
nected with  various  newspapers  and  magazines. 
He  published  volumes  of  poems,  and  in  prose: 
Youth  of  the  Poet  and  Painter;  Thoreau,  the 
Poet-Naturalist  (1873);  and  Conversations  in. 
Rome  Beixceen  an  Artist^  a  Catholic,  and  a 
Critic   (1847). 

CHANNING,  Willl^m  Hknby  (1810-84). 
An  American  Unitarian  clergyman  and  author. 
He  was  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  May  25,  1810,  and 
was  a  nephew  of  William  Ellery  Channing.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1829,  at  Cambridge 
Divinity  School  in  1833,  and  was  ordained  in 
charge  of  a  Unitarian  church  in  Cincinnati  in 
1835.  After  tilling  several  pastorates  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  he  succeeded  (1857)  James  Martineau 
as  minister  of  the  Hope  Street  Unitarian  Chapel, 
Liverpool,  England.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  Kebellion  he  returned  (1862)  and  took  charge 
of  the  Unitarian  church  in  W'ashington,  D.  C. 
He  was  one  of  the  early  supporters  of  the  social- 
istic movement  in  this  country,  was  editor  of 
The  Present  and  The  Harbinger^  and  in  1848  pre- 
sided over  a  socialistic  association  in  Boston. 
He  was  a  prolific  wTiter,  contributing  to  the 
North  American  Review,  The  Dial,  The  Christian 
Examiner,  and  other  serials.  Among  his  larger 
works  are  a  translation  of  Jouffroy's  Ethics 
(1840);  Memoir  of  [his  uncle]  William  Ellery 
Channing  (3  vols.,  1848)  ;  Memoir  of  [his 
cousin]  the  Rev.  James  H.  Perkins  (1851); 
Memoir  of  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli  (in  conjunc- 
tion with  Emerson  and  J.  F.  Clarke)  (1852).  He 
died  in  London,  December  23,  1884.  For  his  life, 
consult  O.  B.  Frothinghara   (Boston,  1886). 

CHANSON  DE  BOLAND,  shilN'sON'  de  r6'- 
laN'  (Fr.,  song  of  Roland).  The  best-known  and 
oldest  of  the  extant  French  chansons  de  geste 
(q.v.)  ;  the  type  of  the  class  in  its  best  and  purest 
form.  It  was  written  demonstrably  not  later 
than  1095,  possibly  as  early  as  1066.  The  sup- 
posed author's  name  is  given  in  the  text  as  Turol- 
dus,  but  he  has  not  been  otherwise  identified.  The 
poem,  which  consists  of  about  4000  lines,  deals 
with  the  death  of  Roland  at  Roneesvalles,  and  its 
avenging  by  Charlemagne.  The  only  ancient 
manuscript  still  preserved,  dating  probably  from 
1170,  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  It 
was  first  edited  in  modern  times  by  Michel 
(Paris,  1837),  but  more  recent  scholars  have 
added  much  to  our  knowledge.  Consult  espe- 
cially the  editions  by  MUller  (Gottingen,  1878)  ; 
L^on  Oautier  (Tours,  1872  et  seq.)  ;  and  Stengel 
(Heilbronn.  1878)  ;  and  Seelmann,  Bibliographic 
des  altfranzosischen  Rolandsliedes  (Heilbronn, 
1888). 

CHANSONS  DE  GESTE  or  GESTES,  zhftst 
(Fr.,  songs  of  achievement  or  adventure).  The 
name  generally  given  by  scholars  to  the  large  and 
important  class  of  epic  poems  which  sprang  into 
existence  in  France  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Tenth 
Century  or  the  beginning  of  the  Eleventh.  The 
history  of  their  origin  is  obscure,  and  there  is 


no  evidence  for  the  existence  of  preceding  ballads 
out  of  which  they  were  compiled.  The  earlier 
ones  are  written  in  decasyllabic  iambic  lines,  ar- 
ranged in  groups  (called  in  French  laisses  or 
tirades)  of  varying  number,  connected  by  as- 
sonance or  vowel -rhyme,  the  consonants  of  the 
final  syllables  not  being  the  same.  This  asso- 
nance was  soon  replaced  by  rhyme,  and  the  ten- 
syllable  line  about  1200  by  the  twelve-syllable 
or  Alexandrine,  which  is  said  to  take  its  name 
from  the  poem  Alexayidre  le  Grand,  by  Alexandre 
de  Bernay  and  Lambert  le  Tors.  Their  subject  is 
uniformly  French  history,  treated  in  a  romantic 
spirit,  and  generally  centring  around  Charle- 
magne as  the  epic  hero.  As  their  name  implies, 
they  were  composed,  not  to  be  read,  but  to  be 
sung  or  recited.  About  110  of  them  are  pre- 
served, averaging  6000  lines  apiece.  Excepting 
the  oldest  and  best-knowTi,  the  Chanson  de  Ro- 
land (q.v.),  and  the  Thirteenth-Century  Fiera- 
bras,  the  following,  all  of  the  Twelfth  Century, 
are  the  best  in  the  judgment  of  the  most  com- 
j»etent  critics:  Aliscans,  Amis  et  Amiles,  An- 
tioche,  Berte  aux  grans  Pi4s,  Oarin  le  Loherain, 
Gerard  de  Ronssillon,  Euon  de  Bordeaux,  Ogier 
de  Danemarche,  Raoul  de  Cambrai,  and  the 
Voyage  de  Charlemagne  d  Constantinople,  Con- 
suit;  L6on  Gautier,  Lcs  ^pop^es  frangaises  (2d 
ed.,  4  vols.,  Paris,  1878-94)  ;  id.,  in  Petit  de 
JuUeville,  Histoire  de  la  langue  et  litt&ature 
frangaise  (Paris,  1890-98);  Rajna,  Le  origini 
deir  epopea  francesca  (Florence,  1884)  ;  Saints- 
bury,  The  Flourishing  of  Romance  and  the  Rise 
of  Allegory  (Xew  York,  1897);  G.  Paris,  His- 
toire po^tigue  de  Charlemagne  (Paris,  1865)  ; 
and  see  French  Literature;   TRouviiRE;   Jon- 

GLEITR. 

CHANT  (Fr.  chant,  from  Lat.  cantus,  from 
canere,  to  sing).  A  form  of  choral  music  be- 
tween singing  and  recitative  and  especially  used 
for  litanies  and  psalms  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  Episcopal  service.  The  chant  is 
the  ancient  style  of  church  song,  certainly  as  old 
as  Christianity,  which  seems  to  have  inherited  it 
from  the  Jewish  Church.  The  ancient  Persians 
chanted  or  intoned  their  religious  hymns,  the 
Gathfls  (q.v.)  ;  Saint  Paul  exhorts  believers  to 
sing  (to  chant)  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual 
songs;  and  Pliny  the  Youngor'mentions  the  early 
morning  assembling  of  Christians  to  chant  hymns 
to  Christ.  As  rhymed  and  metrical  hymns,  now  so 
common,  were  the  product  of  a  later  art,  so  the 
tunes  accompanying  them  are  modern  as  com- 
pared with  chants.  See  Ambrosian  Chant  ; 
Gregorian  Chant;  Plain  Chant. 

CHANT,  Laura  Ormiston  (1848—).  An 
English  lecturer  and  reformer,  born  at  Chep- 
stow. She  was  at  various  times  a  teacher,  nurse, 
student  of  medicine,  dress- reformer,  and  crusader* 
against  London  concert-halls.  Subsequently  she 
became  known  as  a  speaker  on  various  social  and 
literary  themes,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Gneco- 
Turkish  War  (1897)  took  bands  of  nurses  to 
Crete  and  \p  the  Greek  frontier.  She  visited  the 
I'nitcd  States  in  1896,  and  in  many  public  ad- 
dresses told  M'hat  she  was  doing  and  purposed  to 
do  for  the  betterment  of  society  in  general  and 
women  in  particular.  Her  publications  include 
Verona,  and  Other  Poems  (1887). 

CHANT  DU  DifPABT,  shHN'  dy  dA'pSr^,  Lb 
(Fr.,  song  of  departure).  A  song  of  the  French 
Revolution  with  words  by  Marie  Joseph  Blaise 
Chenier,  music  by  M6hul.     It  was  composed  for 
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the  fr*te  on  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  tiiking  of 
the  Bastille,  July  14,  1794.  This  is  the  only 
French  national  air  written  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  and  when  sung  it  created  as  great  an 
«ireot  as  La  Marseillaise  (q.v.). 

CHANT AL,  aha^''till^  Jeanne  Fban^oise 
Fr6myot,  Baroness  de  (1572-1041).  The  founder 
of  the  Order  of  the  Visitation,  bhe  was  tne 
daughter  of  Benigne  Fr6myot,  president  of  the 
Parliament  of  Burgundy,  and  in  her  twentieth 
year  married  Christophe  de  Rabutin,  Baron  de 
Chantal,  While  out  shooting,  he  w»as  accidentally 
killed  by  a  companion,  and  his  widow  devoted 
herself  to  the  education  of  their  four  children 
and  to  the  practice  of  virtue.  In  ltt04  she  met 
Saint  Francis  de  Sales,  and  passed  under  his 
spiritual  direction.  At  his  suggestion,  in  1610, 
she  joined  two  other  pious  women  in  a  com- 
munity, and,  when  it  was  confirmed  as  an  order, 
made  \he  solemn  vows,  adding  a  special  one  al- 
ways to  choose,  in  a  doubt  between  two  actions, 
that  which  tended  the  most  toward  perfection. 
She  died  at  Moulins,  was  buried  at  Annecy,  and 
canonized  by  Clement  XIII.,  in  1767.  Her  fes- 
tival is  August  21.  Consult  Bougaud,  Histoire 
de  la  aainte  Chantal  (2  vols.,  Paris.  1893). 

CHANTEFIE  DE  LA  SAUSSAYE,  shaN't'- 
p^  de  lA  sA'sA'.    See  La  Saussaye. 

CHANTEBELLE,    BhaNT-reK     See  Mush-. 

BOOM. 

CHAN^ICLEEB  (OF.  Chantecler,  name  of 
the  cock  in  the  Renart  epic,  from  chanter,  Lat. 
cantare,  to  sing  -f  cler,  Lat.  clarua,  clear).  An 
imaginative  name  for  a  cock.  It  occurs  both  in 
Old  French  and  Middle  English.  The  cock  in  the 
mediaeval  version  of  yEsop,  Reynard  the  Fox 
(qv.),  goes  by  this  name,  as  does  also  the  barn- 
yard hero  of  Chaucer's  Nun*8  PrieaVa  Tale,  who 
**had  in  his  governance  seven  hennes,**  one  of 
which  "was  eloped  faire  Damoselle  Pertelote." 

CHANTILLY,  shilN'td'y^'.  A  town  of  France 
in  the  Department  of  Oise,  about  23  miles  north- 
northeast  of  Paris.  Its  environs  are  very  pic- 
turesque and  the  place  derives  additional  inter- 
est from  its  two  chateaux  surrounded  by  a 
magnificent  park,  both  of  which  belonged  to  the 
Conde  family  from  1632  to  1830.  The  smaller 
of  the  two  chateaux  is  of  more  recent  construc- 
tion and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  French  Renaissance.  The  larger  cha- 
teau with  its  splendid  art  collections  is  now% 
through  the  gift  of  the  Due  d'Aumale,  in  the 
possession  of  the  Institut  de  France.  The  prod- 
ucts of  Chan  til  ly  are  porcelain  and  lace.  Chan- 
lilly  is  also  a  horse-racing  centre,  with  a  fine 
course,  and  noted  for  the  three  annual  race  meet- 
ings held  here.  Population,  in  1901,  of  town, 
4463;  of  commune,  4791.  Consult  "Le  Chateau 
de  Chantillv,"  in  Revue  de  Vart  ancien  et  modeme, 
Vol.  III.   (Paris,  1898). 

CHANTILLY,  shftn-til'll.  A  post-village  in 
Fairfax  County,  Va.,  20  miles  west  of  Washing- 
ton, where,  during  a  furious  thunder-storm  on 
September  1,  1862,  after  the  second  battle  of  Bull 
Run  (q.v.),  an  indecisive  engagement  occurred 
between  a  part  of  Pope's  army  under  Generals 
Hooker,  Reno,  and  Kearny,  and  two  divisions  of 
Lee's  army  under  General  Jackson.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  Federal  troops  were  withdrawn  to 
the  fortifications  about  Washington.  Each  side 
lost  heavily,  and  among  the  Federal  dead  were 
'Generals  Isaac  I.  Stevens  and  Philip  Kearny. 


CHANTBY  (OF.  chanterie,  Med.  Lat.  can- 
taria,  chantry,  from  Lat.  cantare,  frequentative 
of  canere,  to  sing).  A  foundation  to  provide 
masses  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  patron 
or  his  friends,  or  the  ciiapel  or  altar  in  a  church 
where  such  service  was  performed.  Legislation 
against  chantries  began  under  Henry  VIII.  in 
1546,  when  they  were  dissolved  by  law  and  the 
property  given  to  the  King;  but,  the  law  being 
inoperative,  another  act  was  passed  under  Edward 
VI.  in  1547,  which  had  the  desired  effect,  and 
the  King  entered  into  possession  of  the  funds, 
which  amounted  to  a  large  sum,  as  at  the  time 
there  were  a  thousand  such  foundations  in  Eng- 
land, with  certain  verv  carefully  ordained  ex- 
ceptions. The  text  of  this  important  act  is 
tound  in  Henry  (Jee's  Documents  llluatrative  of 
the  History  of  the  Engliah  Church  (London, 
1896,  pp.  328-357). 

CHANTBEY,  chftn'trl.  Sir  Fbancis  Legatt 
(1781-1842).  An  English  sculptor.  He  was  born 
in  the  village  of  Norton,  Derbyshire,  April  7, 
1781.  His  first  modeling  was  done  in  pastry  for 
the  table  of  a  wealthy  lady  named  Stanley,  who 
became  interested  in  him  and  placed  him  with 
a  carver  and  frame  manufacturer  in  Sheffield, 
where  Chan  trey  produced  several  admirable  mod- 
els in  clay.  He  received  some  instruction  in 
painting  from  John  Raphael  Smith  and  adver- 
tised that  he  would  make  portraits  in  crayon. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  visited  Edinburgh  and 
Dublin  without  receiving  much  encouragement. 
He  then  went  to  London  and  studied  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  in  1804  exhibited  a  portrait  in  oil. 
In  the  following  year  he  turned  his  attention 
again  to  sculpture,  and  exhibited  three  busts 
which  displayed  great  ability.  He  soon  became 
recognized,  and  in  1809  Mr.  Alexander,  an  archi- 
tect, gave  him  an  order  for  four  colossal  busts 
of  Howe,  Saint  Vincent^  Nelson,  and  Duncan, 
for  Trinity  House  and  the  Greenwich  Naval 
Asylum.  His  next  work  was  the  statue  of  Pitt 
in  1811.  He  soon  after  produced  one  of  George 
III.  for  the  city  of  London,  which  was  greatly 
admired.  He  was  later  employed  upon  several 
statues  for  Saint  Paul's  besides  designs  for 
church  sepulchres;  among  the  latter  was  the 
monument  of  two  children,  daughters  of  Rev. 
W.  Robinson,  which  was  placed  in  Lichfield  Ca- 
thedral. This  beautiful  work  is  Chantrey's  mas- 
terpiece in  that  branch  of  art.  It  was  exhibited 
in  1818  and  gained  the  artist  a  unanimous  elec- 
tion to  the  Royal  Academy.  In  1819  he  visited 
Italy  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  academies 
of  Rome  and  Florence.  He  afterwards  returned 
to  London,  where  he  was  knighted  in  1835.  He 
amassed  a  large  fortune.  He  died  November  25, 
1842.  Among  his  unfinished  works  is  the  colos- 
sal equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
intended  to  be  placed  in  the  front  of  the  Royal 
Exchange.  He  also  left  what  is  now  known  as 
the  Chan  trey  Bequest,  a  sum  of  money  for  the 
purchase  annually  of  a  picture  or  statue  by  an 
artist  resident  at  the  time  in  England.  Chan- 
trey's  statue  of  Washington  is  o\nied  by  the  city 
of  Boston.  Chantrey  produced  busts  or  statues 
of  many  celebrated  contemporaries.  These  works 
include,  besides  those  mentioned,  busts  of  Scott 
(two),  James  W^att^  Porson,  and  W^ordsworth; 
and  statues  of  George  IV.  (equestrian),  ^^^ ^^ 
seph  Banks,  Canning,  and  Roscoe.  Consult:  Th^ 
biography  by  eTonos  (London,  1849)  and  Holland, 
Memorials  of  Sir  Francis  Chantrey  (ib.,  1851). 
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CHANTTTE,  chA-nS5t^  A  city  in  Neosho 
County,  Kan.,  126  miles  south-southwest  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
£>anta  F6  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas 
railroads  (Map:  Kansas,  G  4).  The  repair- 
shops  of  the  former  railroad  are  located  here, 
and  there  are  also  a  number  of  manufacturing 
plants  of  importance,  all  operated  by  natural 
gas  which  is  found  in  abundance.  Oil  has  been 
recently  discovered,  and,  within  a  radius  of  two 
miles,  there  are  a  large  number  of  producing 
wells.  The  city  is  lighted  by  natural  gas,  and 
owns  and  operates  its  gas  plant  and  water-works. 
Settled  in  1872,  Chanute  was  incorporated  1873, 
and  is  governed  under  a  charter  revised  in  1888, 
which  provides  for  a  mayor,  elected  biennially, 
and  a  citv  council.  Population,  in  1890,  2826; 
in  1900,  4208. 

CHANZYy  shiiN'z^,  Aktoine  Euoi:NB  Alfred 
( 1823-83) .  A  French  soldier,  bom  at  Nouart  (Ar- 
dennes). He  studied  at  the  Military  School  of 
Saint  Cyr,  received  a  commission  in  the  Zouaves, 
served  in  Algeria,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  major. 
He  fought  in  the  Lombardy  campaign  of  1850, 
and  participated  in  the  Syrian  expedition  of  I860- 
61.  Commissioned  general  of  brigade,  he  remained 
in  Algeria  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian War.  His  request  for  a  brigade  command 
was  refused  by  the  Government,  but  in  October 
he  obtaine!l  from  the  Grovemment  of  National 
Defense  the  command  of  a  division,  and  soon  after 
of  the  Sixteenth  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Loire. 
In  December  he  became  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Second  Army  of  the  Loire  (known  also  as  the 
Army  of  the  West),  and  distinguished  himself 
in  the  stubborn  retreat  from  Beaugency  to  Laval. 
I'^pon  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice  he  was  elect- 
ed to  the  National  Assembly,  and  in  1872  was  ap- 
pointed commander  of  the  Seventh  Army  Corps. 
From  1873  to  1879  he  was  Governor  of  Algeria, 
and  in  1875  was  elected  a  life  Senator.  In  1879 
he  received  a  third  of  the  total  vote  at  the  Presi- 
dential election,  and  in  1880-81  was  Ambassador 
at  St.  Petersburg.  He  is  generally  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  in  the  conduct 
of  the  French  resistance  to  German  invasion. 
He  published  La  deiixidme  amide  de  la  Loire 
(1871).  Consult  the  biographies  by  Chuquet 
(Paris,  1884)  and  Villefranche  (Paris,  1890). 

CHAO-CHATJ,  chou'chou'.  A  town  in  the 
Province  of  Kwang-tung,  China,  15  miles  north 
of  the  treaty  port  of  Swatow  (Map:  China,  E  7). 
Population,  in  1898,  estimated  at  200,000. 

CHAOS,  ka'68  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  x^j  chaos, 
abyss,  from  x^^^"*^*  chainein^  to  yawn,  ;jfd(Ticc<v, 
ehaakeinj  to  papc)-  In  the  ancient  cosmogonies, 
the  original  innnite  space,  which  was  filled  with 
cloud  and  darkness,  from  which  sprang  all  things 
that  exist.  It  gave  birth  to  Erebus  and  Night, 
and,  as  a  cosmic  form,  was  the  mother  of  Eros. 
In  the  later  poets  and  philosophers  the  word 
chao8  was  applied  to  the  confused,  shapeless 
mass  out  of  which  the  universe  was  formed  into 
a  cosmos,  or  harmonious  order.  Chaos  was  some- 
times used  also  with  reference  to  the  universe  as 
a  whole,  to  the  space  between  heaven  and  earth, 
and  to  the  lower  world. 

CHAPAIiA  (oh&-pil^lA)  LAKE.  The  largest 
lake  in  Mexico,  situated  in  the  State  of  Jalisco, 
in  latitude  20**  15'  N.  and  longitude  103°  W. 
(Map:  Mexico,  G  7).  It  lies  at  an  altitude  of 
about  6000  feet,  and  covers  an  area  of  about  1400 
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square  miles.  Its  chief  tributary  stream  is  the 
Rio  Lerma,  which  enters  from  the  east,  and 
its  outlet  is  the  Rio  Santiago,  which  leaves  the 
lake  on  the  north  side,  a  few  miles  west  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Lerma.  The  lake  contains  a 
number  of  islands.  Few  towns  are  found  on  its 
shores. 

CHAPARBAL,  cha'pA-rftK  ( Sp.  cfcaparro,  live 
oak,  probably  from  Basque  achaparra,  from  aitza, 
rock  -|-  aharra,  evergreen  oak).  A  thorny  xero- 
phytic  (dry  ground)  type  of  thicket,  especially 
characteristic  of  Texas,  Arizona,  and  the  Mexi- 
cos.    See  Thicket. 

CHAPABBAL  COCK.    See  Roao-bunneb. 

CHAP-BOOKS  (Engl,  chap,  AS.  cSap,  bar- 
gain, Engl,  cheap,  (Jer.  Kauf,  trade,  Lat.  caupo, 
innkeeper  +  books).  The  name  given  to  a  vari- 
ety of  old  and  scarce  tracts  or  booklets  of  a 
homely  kind,  which  at  one  time  formed  the  only 
popular  literature.  In  the  trade  of  the  book- 
eeller  they  are  distinguishable  from  the  ordinary 
products  of  the  press  by  their  inferior  paper  and 
typography,  and  are  reputed  to  have  been  sold 
by  chapmen,  or  peddlers ;  hence  their  designation. 
The  older  chap-books  issued  in  the  early  part  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century  are  printed  in  black 
letter,  and  are  in  the  form  of  small  volumes. 
Those  of  a  later  date  are  in  the  type  now  in 
use,  but  are  equally  plain  in  appearance.  Of 
either  variety,  they  were  mostly  printed  in  Lon- 
don, many  being  without  dates.  They  were  of  a 
miscellaneous  kind,  including  theological  tracts, 
lives  of  heroes,  martyrs,  and  wonderful  person- 
ages, interpretations  of  dreams,  fortune- telling, 
prognostications  of  the  weather,  stories  of  giants, 
ghosts,  hobgoblins,  and  witches,  histories  in 
verse,  and  songs  and  ballads.  An  inferior  class 
of  tracts  succeeded  these  books  for  the  common 
people,  and  are  best  known  as  Penny  Chap-hooks. 
For  the  most  part  they  consisted  of  a  single 
sheet,  duodecimo,  or  24  pages.  Besides  the  title, 
the  first  page  usually  contained  a  coarse  wood- 
cut embellishment.  The  paper  was  of  the  coars- 
est kind  adapted  for  printing,  and  the  price,  as 
the  name  imports,  was  a  penny  each.  The  sub- 
jects, besides  being  of  a  similar  nature  to  the 
above,  included  stories  of  roguery  and  broad 
humor.  These  penny  chap-books  were  issued  by 
an  obscure  class  of  publishers  in  London  and 
several  English  provincial  towns,  particularly 
Newcaatle-on-Tyne.  They  were  also  issued  from 
the  presses  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Falkirk,  and 
Paisley.  After  1800  the  chap-books  rapidly  de- 
clined in  popularity,  their  place  being  taken  by 
Hannah  More's  Repository  Tracts^  the  Penny 
Magazine,  and  other  cheap  publications.  Collec- 
tions of  the  older  chap-books  are  now  found  only 
in  the  libraries  of  bibliophiles,  by  whom  they 
have  been  picked  up  at  extravagant  prices  from 
dealers  in  second-hand  books.  Consult:  Notices 
of  Fugitive  Tracts  and  Chap-hooks,  Percy  So- 
ciety, Vol.  XXIX.  (London,  1851)  ;  Popular  Eng- 
lish Histories,  Percy  Society,  Vol.  XXIII.  (Lon- 
don, 1848),  both  edited  by'llalliwell;  and  Ash- 
ton,  A  History  of  the  Chap-hooks  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Centun/  (London,  1882).  Other  countries 
have  their  chap-books.  For  France,  consult 
Nisard,  Histoire  des  Uvrcs  popnlaires  (Paris, 
1854)  ;  for  Germany,  Simrock,  Deutsche  Volks- 
bilrher  (13  vols.,  Berlin,  1839-07;  new  edition. 
1887). 
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CHAPEAXJ  DE  FAILLE,  shA'p^  de  pay 
(Fr.,  straw  hat).  A  painting  by  Rubens  (q.v.), 
hanging  in  the  National  Gallery,  Jjondon.  It 
represents  a  young  girl  clad  in  a  black  velvet 
dress,  her  lace  being  effectively  shaded  by  a 
straw  hat,  broad- brimmed  and  plumed.  The 
work  is  noteworthy,  as  has  often  been  pointed 
out,  from  the  fact  that,  despite  the  shadow  cast 
by  the  hat,  the  face  is  brought  out  in  the  clearest 
and  most  vivid  colors. 

CHAPEL  (OF.  chapele,  capele,  from  Med. 
I^at.  capella,  chapel,  sanctuary  for  relics,  prob- 
ably referring  to  the  covering  of  the  altar  dur- 
ing mass,  from  capellus,  diminutive  of  capa^ 
cappa,  hood,  mantle,  of  uncertain  origin,  prob- 
ably not  connected  either  with  Lat.  capere,  to 
take,  or  caput,  head).  During  the  Middle  Ages 
tlie  term  grew  to  signify  a  small  building  or 
room,  either  detached,  annexed  to,  or  an  integral 
part  of,  a  larger  structure,  and  not  possessing 
the  full  privileges  and  characteristics  of  a 
church.  Ordinarily  mass  could  be  said  in  chapels 
only  on  certain  dates,  especially  on  their  saints* 
days;  otherwise  they  were  mainly  oratories. 
Baptism  could  never  be  administered  in  them,  nor 
cemeteries  attached  to  them.  The  extent  of  their 
privileges  depended  on  the  pleasure  of  the  local 
bishop.  Episcopal  palaces  had  their  chapels; 
one  of  the  earliest  was  that  at  Ravenna  (Fifth 
Century).  The  original  Papal  chapel  of  the 
Lateran  Palace  was  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum.  For 
a  time  the  chapel  in  the  Papal  palace  at  Avignon 
served  in  that  capacity,  but  now  the  Sistine 
Chapel  at  the  Vatican  has  taken  its  place.  Civil 
rulers  also  had  chapels  in  their  palaces.  The 
Byzantine  Duke  of  Rome  had  his  in  the  old 
palace  of  the  Caesars.  That  of  the  doges  of 
Venice  was  Saint  Mark's.  Charlemagne  had  his 
largest  one  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  the  present 
cathedral;  that  of  the  mediaeval  emperors  was 
at  Goslar.  The  feudal  nobility  regarded  a  chap- 
el as  indispensable  in  every  great  castle,  as  at 
the  Wartburg  in  Germany,  fcoucy  in  France,  and 
later  at  the  chateaux  of  the  dukes  of  Berry  and 
Burgundy,  at  Pierrefonds,  Urbino,  and  elsewhere. 
In  the  great  communal  palaces  of  mediaeval 
republics  there  were  extremely  artistic  chapels, 
as  at  Nuremberg,  Siena,  Perugia,  and  Florence. 
The  great  associations,  such  as  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars (Tortosa),  Knights  of  Saint  John  (Krak 
der  Ritter),  the  Prussian  Knights  of  the  Cross 
(Schloss  Marienburg),  had  large  chapels  to  hold 
all  the  members  of  the  orders.  A  beautiful  mod- 
ern reproduction  of  such  feudal  medi.Tval  chapels 
is  at  Neuschwanstein,  in  the  Bavarian  highlands 
— the  masterpiece  of  King  Ludwig.  Other  cor- 
porations, such  as  universities  and  guilds,  either 
had  separate  structures  or  chapels  in  their  larger 
buildings. 

Another  class  of  chapels  is  that  connected  with 
a  church.  Before  the  Eighth  Century  it  was 
rare  for  chapels  or  oratories  to  form  an  integral 
part  of  any  church,  or  for  any  altar  to  be  erect- 
ed except  in  the  main  apse,  and  later  in  each  of 
the  two  side  apses.  But  after  this  date,  with  the 
multiplication  of  relics  and  the  increased  fervor 
of  the  worship  of  saints,  altars  w^ere  multiplied 
in  chapels  which  were  at  first  excrescences  from, 
but  soon  became  a  part  of  the  plan  of,  tlie  church 
itself.  The  richness  of  the  choir  of  Romanesque 
and.  Gothic  churches  is  due  to  the  symmetrical 
projection  of  radiating  chapels.  Often  the  cen- 
tral  chapel,   or   lady   chapel,   dedicated   to   the 


Virgin  Mary,  was  longer  than  the  rest.  Some- 
times a  continuous  line  of  chapels  opened  out 
of  the  side  aisles,  as  in  Notre  Dame  in  Paris 
(Twelfth  Century)  and  a  multitude  of  later 
churches.  In  this  way  it  was  possible  to  pay 
special  separate  devotion  to  each  saint  whose 
relics  were  preserved  in  any  church,  and  to  allow 
wealthy  families  to  build  separate  chapels  for 
their  patron  saints.  These  private  chapels  were 
used  as  family  oratories,  as  burial-places  for  its 
members,  and  were  decorated  with  paintings  and 
sculptures  at  its  expense.  Another  class  is 
composed  of  the  numerous  small  places  of  prayer 
and  worship  scattered  over  the  country  and  not 
connected  with  any  church;  such  as  chapels  of 
stations  of  the  cross,  votive  chapels  on  the  site 
of  some  miracle,  and  wayside  shrines.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  places  of  worship  erected  by 
Dissenters  in  England,  the  term  church  being 
restricted  by  usage  to  the  buildings  of  the  Estab- 
lishment. Our  modem  universities  have  their 
chapels  for  faculty  and  students,  such  as  the 
Battell  Chapel  at  Yale  and  the  Marquand  Chapel 
at  Princeton,  in  imitation  of  the  magnificent 
chapels  possessed  by  each  college  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  There  are  also  special  classes  of 
chantry,  domestic,  memorial,  mortuary,  parochi- 
al, and  proprietary  chapels.  Consult  Martin, 
Manual  of  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  (Cincin- 
nati, 1897). 

CHAFELAIN,  shA'plSx',  Jean  (1595-1674). 
A  French  poet  and  man  of  letters,  born  in  Paris. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  and  most  influential 
members  of  the  Academy.  His  scholarly  in- 
stincts prompted  him  to  pursue  classical  studies. 
He  was  for  many  years  tutor  of  the  sons  of 
Grand  Provost  de  la  Trousse.  He  wrote  a 
preface  for  Marini's  notorious  Adone,  then  trans- 
lated the  Guzman  de  Alfarache  of  Aleman,  and 
by  four  inferior  odes  won  from  Richelieu  a  pen- 
sion and  a  place  in  the  new  Academy.  Here  he 
helped  Richelieu  with  his  dramas,  planned  the 
Academy's  Grammar  and  Dictionary,  and  edited 
its  observations,  made  to  order,  on  Corneille's 
Cid.  In  1656  he  published  half  of  a  long-heralded 
epic  on  Joan  of  Arc,  La  pucelle  d'Orl^ans.  His 
literary  reputation  now  collapsed  under  a  shower 
of  epigrams  from  Boileau,  Fureti^re,  and  Mont- 
dor.  The  manuscript  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
epic  remains  still  unpublished  in  the  National 
Library.  Yet  when,  in  1662,  Chapelain  was  asked 
by  Colbert  to  draw  up  a  memorial  to  guide  the 
King  in  pensioning  literary  men,  he  showed  him- 
self learned,  just,  and  generous.  He  continued  a 
favorite  of  the  Court;  but  though  in  his  earlier 
years  an  excellent  and  amiable  man,  in  old  age  he 
became  miserly  to  a  degree  that  is  said  to  have 
occasioned  his  death.  His  LettrcSy  edited  in  part 
by  T.  de  Larroque  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1880-83),  are 
of  great  interest.  Consult:  E.  de  Molftnes.  La 
puccVe,  par  Jean  Chnpvlain  (Paris,  1891); 
Fabre,  Chapelain  cf  nos  deux  pr€mi(re8  Acade- 
mies (Paris,  1890)  ;  and  MOhlan,  Jean  Chape- 
lain: FAne  hiographisch-kritische  Studie  (Leip- 
zig, 1893). 

CHAF'EL  HILL.  A  town  in  Orange  County, 
N.  C,  12  miles  southwest  of  Durham,  on  a 
branch  of  the  Southern  Railroad  (Map:  North 
Carolina,  D  2).  It  is  the  seat  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  (q.v.).  Settled  at  the  close  of 
the  Eio[hteenth  Century,  the  town  was  incor- 
porated in   1851,  and  is  now  governed  under  a 
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charter  of  1899,  which  provides  for  a  mayor, 
elected  annually,  hnd  a  council.  Population,  in 
1890,  1017;  in  1900,  1099. 

CHAPELLE,  8hA-p$K,  Placide  Louis  (1842- 
1905 ) .  An  American  prelate,  bom  in  the  diocese 
of  Mende,  France.  He  studied  theology  and  phi- 
losophy at  Saint  Mary's  College,  Baltimore,  Md., 
was  an  instructor  in*  Saint  Charles's  College  in 
1803-65,  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1865.  In  1870 
he  became  assistant  pastor  of  Saint  John's  Church, 
Baltimore,  of  which  he  was  later  pastor,  and  in 
1882  pastor  of  Saint  Matthew's,  Washington, 
D.  C.  He  was  in  1891  appointed  coadjutor  bishop 
to  Archbishop  Salpointe,  of  Santa  F^,  whom  in 
1894  he  succeeded.  In  1897  he  was  appointed 
Archbishop  of  Xew  Orleans,  in  1898  apostolic 
delegate  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  and  in  1899 
apostolic  delegate  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

CHAPELLE  ABBENTE,  shA'pSK  ar'daxt' 
(Fr.,  glowing  chapel).  A  room  or  mortuary 
chapel  wherein  the  dead  body  of  a  person  of 
high  rank,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  is  laid. 
The  hangings  are  in  black,  and  burning  candles 
illuminate  the  scene  until  the  final  removal  for 
burial.  The  custom  is  of  great  antiquity  in  the 
Catholic  Church. 

CHAPEL  BOYAL  (Fr.  chapelle  royale).  In 
the  Church  of  England  a  chapel  royal  is  com- 
posed of  two  deans  ( a  dean  and  a  subdean ) ,  forty- 
eight  royal  chaplains,  ten  priests,  and  a  lay  choir, 
styled  'gentlemen  of  the  chapel,*  a  clerk  and  sev- 
eral deputy  clerks  of  the  closet,  and  an  organist. 
The  services  are  performed  in  London  in  the  small 
oratory  in  Saint  James's  Palace.  In  Scotland 
the  appointments  to  the  Chapel  Royal  are  purely 
honorary,  involving  no  services  and  carrying 
with  them  no  compensation,  though  formerly  it 
was  attached  to  the  palace  at  Holyrood  and  cor- 
responded with  the  similar  establishment  in  Eng- 
land. 

CHA^IN,  Edwin  Hubbeix  (1814-80).  An 
American  Uni  versa  list  clergyman.  He  was  bom 
in  Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  received  a  second- 
ary school  education,  and  in  1837  began  preach- 
ing in  Richmond,  Va.,  to  a  congregation  of  Uni- 
tarians and  Universalists.  In  1846  he  went  to 
Massachusetts,  and  two  years  later  to  New  York, 
where  he  became  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Universal- 
ist  Church,  which  later  became  the  Church  of 
the  Divine  Paternity,  one  of  the  wealthiest 
churches  in  that  city,  and  remained  until  jiis 
death.  In  1872  he  succeeded  Dr.  Emerson  as 
editor  of  the  Christian  Leader,  the  principal  Uni- 
versalist  paper.  Besides  his  regular  sermons,  he 
delivered  a  great  number  of  lectures,  and  pub- 
lished" several  volumes,  among  which  are:  Duties 
of  Young  Men  (1855)  ;  Dvties  of  Young  Women; 
Characters  in  the  Gospels  (1852);  Hours  of 
Communion  (1844);  Discourses  on  the  Lord*s 
Prayer  (1850);  The  Crown  of  Thorns  (1860); 
Discourses  on  the  Beatitudes  (1853)  ;  Moral  As- 
pects of  City  Life  (1853)  ;  and  True  Manliness 
(1854). 

CHAPLAIN  (AS.  capellane,  OF.,  Fr.  chape- 
lain,  Med.  Lat.  capellanus,  chaplain,  from  capclla^ 
chapel).  Originally  the  title  of  the  ecclesiastic 
"who  accompanied  an  army  and  carried  the  relics 
of  the  patron  saint.  (See  Chapel).  It  has  now 
come  to  signify  a  clergyman  not  having  charge 
of  a  parish,  but  employed  to  officiate  at  court,  in 
the  household  of  a  nobleman,  or  in  an  army,  gar- 
rison, ship,  etc.     Such  officials  began  early  to 


be  appointed  in  the  palace  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
I>eror8.  The  practice  afterwards  extended  to  the 
Western  Empire,  and  to  the  courts  of  petty 
princes  and  even  of  knights,  and  continued  to 
subsist  after  the  Reformation.  Forty-eight 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  hold  office 
as  chaplains  of  the  sovereign,  four  of  whom  are 
in  attendance  each  month.  Six  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  have  a  similar  title  in  Scot- 
land; but  their  only  duty  is  to  conduct  prayer 
at  the  elections  of  Scotch  representative  peers. 
A  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  limits  the  right  of 
nominating  private  chaplains  in  England;  thus, 
an  archbishop  may  have  eight,  a  duke  six,  a 
baron  three;  and  chaplains  so  appointed  have 
certain  privileges,  and  may  hold  two  benefices 
with  cure  of  souls. 

CHAPLAIN.  A  military  clergyman,  having 
the  rank  and  status  of  a  non-combatant  offi- 
cer. In  the  United  States  Army,  chaplains  are 
appointed  by  the  President  and  assigned  or  trans- 
ferred by  the  Secretary  of  War.  Usually  they  are 
attached  to  the  various  array  posts  of  the  de- 
partments, under  the  department  commander, 
who  is  authorized  to  recommend  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  such  transfer  of  the  chaplains  in  his  com- 
mand as  may  be  deemed  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  service.  By  act  of  Congress,  approved  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1901,  it  is  provided  that  the  establish- 
ment of  chaplains  shall  consist  of  57  men,  ap- 
portioned as  follows:  One  to  each  regiment  of 
cavalry  and  45  to  the  infantry  and  12  to  the  artil- 
lery corps.  They  receive  the  rank  and  pay  of  a 
captain  of  infantry,  are  chosen  from  all  reli- 
gious denominations,  and  must  not  have  passed 
the  age  of  40  on  date  of  appointment.  Chap- 
lains are  required  to  render  to  the  adjutant-gen- 
eral of  the  army  monthly  reports  of  duties  per- 
formed, and  keep  a  record  of  all  marriage,  bap- 
tismal, and  funeral  services  performed  by  them. 
In  time  of  war,  or  on  active  service,  chaplains 
are  assigned  to  the  various  units  of  command. 

In  the  United  States  Xavy  there  are  24  chap- 
lains, who  perform  religious  duties  on  board 
naval  vessels;  4  with  the  rank  of  captain,  7 
with  the  rank  of  commander,  and  13  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant.  The  pay  of  a  chaplain  during 
the  first  five  years  after  date  of  his  commission 
is  $2500  per  annum  while  at  sea,  $2000  when 
on  shore  duty,  and  $1600  when  on  leave  or  await- 
ing orders ;  the  corresponding  rates  of  pay  after 
five  years  are  $2800,.  $2300,  and  $1900. 

Chaplains  are  a  part  of  the  establishment  of 
all  European  armies,  attendance  at  the  regula- 
tion religious  services  conduct<»d  by  them  being 
compulsory  for  all  officers  and  men,  except  in  the 
French  Army  and  Navy.  In  the  British  Army 
the  Chaplain's  Department  is  imder  the  control 
of  the  chaplain-general. 

CHAPLEAU,  shA'plA',  Sir  Joseph  Adolphe 
(1840-98).  A  Canadian  politician.  He  was  bom 
at  Sainte  Th(^rdsc  de  Blainville,  Quebec,  was  edu- 
cated at  the  collecres  of  Terrebonne  and  Saint 
Hyacinthe,  and  in  1S(»1  was  called  to  the  bar. 
He  sat  in  the  Quebec  Legislature  for  Terrebonne, 
and  was  at  different  times  Solicitor-General,  Pro- 
vincial Secretary,  Provincial  Premier,  and  Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture  and  Public  Works  in  the 
Government  of  Quel)ec.  In  1882  he  entered  the 
Cabinet  of  Canada  as  Secretary'  of  State,  under 
Sir  John  Macdonald.  This  office  he  held  until 
1892,  when  he  was  appointed  Minister  of  Cus- 
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toms,  and  subsequently  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Quebec.  For  some  years  he  occupied  the  chair  of 
international  law  in  the  Montreal  section  of 
Laval  University.  In  politics  he  was  a  deter- 
mined Conservative,  and  as  an  orator  he  "was 
perhaps  the  most  brilliant  among  French  Cana- 
dians. 

CHAFLET  (OF.  chapelet,  dim.  of  chapel,  Fr. 
chapeau,  hat,  from  Med.  Lat.  capellus,  hood,  dim. 
of  capa,  cappOf  hood,  mantle).  A  garland  or 
head-band  of  leaves  and  flowers.  In  heraldry, 
a  chaplet  is  always  composed  of  four  roses,  the 
other  parts  being  leaves. 

CHAPLIN,  shA'plfiN',  Chables  (1825-91).  A 
French  painter  and  engraver.  He  was  bom  of 
English  parents  at  Les  Andelys,  France,  and  be- 
came a  French  citizen.  He  studied  at  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux- Arts,  and  painted  decorations  in  the 
Tuileries,  the  Elys^,  and  other  public  and  pri- 
vate buildings  in  Paris.  His  portraits  of  women 
are  much  praised,  and  he  haa  been  called  'the 
painter  of  the  boudoir.*  Chaplin  was  a  popular 
teacher.  His  pictures,  "Souvenirs"  and  "Les 
balles  de  savon,"  are  in  the  Luxembourg.  He 
etched  after  Rubens,  Watteau,  and  some  of  his 
own  works. 

CHAPMAN  (AS.  c€<ipman,  trader,  OHG. 
choufmann,  Ger.  Kaufmann,  from  ciap,  barter, 
business  -\-  mann,  man).  A  trader,  but  popu- 
larly applied  in  a  more  limited  sense  to  a  dealer 
in  small  articles,  who  travels  as  a  peddler  or  at- 
tends markets.  Chapman  is  from  chap,  equiva- 
lent to  cheap,  a  word  which  in  its  origin  signi- 
fied a  market  or  place  for  trading ;  hence,  Cheap- 
side,  Eaatcheap.  See  Chap-books. 

CHAPMAN,  Alvan  Wentwobth  (1809-99). 
An  American  botanist.  He  was  bom  at  South- 
ampton, Mass.,  and  graduated  at  Amherst  Col- 
lege in  1830.  He  was  a  botanist  of  exceptional 
ability,  and  a  botapicnl  genus,  the  'Chapmannia,' 
has  been  named  after  him.  He  published  the 
work  entitled  Flora  of  the  Southern  United 
States  (1860). 

CHAPMAN,  Fbank  Michler  (1864—).  An 
American  ornithologist,  bom  at  Englewood,  N.  J. 
He  was  appointed  assistant  curator  in  vertebrate 
zoology  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, New  York  City,  in  1887.  In  1897  he  was 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Linnaean  Society, 
of  New  York.  He  has  made  some  excellent  close- 
range  photographic  studies  of  bird-life,  and  in 
addition  to  many  contributions  to  The  Auk,  of 
which  he  became  associate  editor,  and  to  Bird 
Life,  of  which  he  has  for  some  time  been  editor- 
in-chief,  he  has  published  a  Handbook  of  Birds  of 
Eastern  Korth  America  (1895),  Bird  Life,  a 
Guide  to  the  Study  of  Our  Common  Birds  ( 1897 ) , 
and  Bird  Studies  with  a  Camera  (1900). 

CHAPMAN,  George  (c.1559-1634).  An  Eng- 
lish poet  and  dramatist,  bom  near  Hitchin,  Hert- 
fordshire. According  to  Wood,  he  studied  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  In  1598  he  was  already 
known  as  a  sucoe5»sful  playwright.  Among  his 
earliest  and  best  plays  are:  The  Blind  Beggar  of 
Alexandria  (printed  1508);  All  Fools  (printed 
1605)  ;  Eastward  Hoe!  in  collaboration  with 
Jonson  and  Marston  (1605):  The  Gentleman 
Usher  (1606)  :  Bussi/  d'Amhois,  a  Tragedy,  the 
most  popular  of  all  (1607):  Conspiracy  and 
Tragedy  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Byron  ( 1608)  ;  May 


Day  (1611);  The  Widow's  Tears  (1612);  and 
CcBsar  and  Pompey  (1631).  Though  Chapman's 
plays  are  usually  weak  in  plot  and  in  the  devel- 
opment of  character,  they  abound  in  striking  pas- 
sages. Besides  plays.  Chapman  wrote  much 
else:  The  Shadow  of  Night  (1594)  ;  Quid's  Ban- 
quet of  Senc^  (1595);  De  Guiana,  Carmen  Epi- 
cum  (1596)  ;  a  continuation  of  Marlowe's  Hero 
and  Leander  ( 1598)  ;  The  Tears  of  Peace  ( 1609), 
and  several  other  poems.  He  is,  however,  best 
known  as  the  first  translator  of  Homer  into 
English  verse.  The  Iliad  appeared  in  install- 
ments (1598-1611);  likewise  the  Odyssey  (1614- 
15).  Both  were  published  together  in  1616. 
For  tl\e  former.  Chapman  employed  riiymed 
verse  of  seven  accented  syllables;  for  the  latter, 
rhymed  verse  of  five  accented  syllables.  The 
translation  of  the  Iliad  has  been  criticised  for  its 
inaccuracy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  be^ 
praised  for  its  rapid  movement  and  it  is  a  noble 
poem.  The  complete  works  of  Chapman,  in  three 
volumes,  were  edited  by  Shepherd,  with  an  elab- 
orate introductory  essay  by  Swinburne  (Lon- 
don, 1874-75).  A  literal  reprint  of  the  plays 
was  published  by  Pearson  (London,  1873).  Selec- 
tions from  the  plays  are  to  be  found  in  the  "Mer- 
maid Series,"  edited  by  Phelps  (London  and  New 
York)  ;  Swinburne,  George  Chapman:  A  Critical 
Essay  (London,  1875)  ;  and  Matthew  Amold, 
essay  "On  Translating  Homer"  (lij95).  Consult 
Coleridge,  Literary  Remains,  Vol.  I.  (London, 
1836-39). 

CHAPMAN,  Mrs.  Maria  (Weston)  (1806- 
85).  An  American  reformer,  prominent  as  an 
Abolitionist  during  the  anti-slavery  struggle. 
She  was  born  in  Weymouth,  Mass.,  was  educated 
partly  there  and  partly  in  England,  and  in  1829- 
30  was  principal  of  the  Young  Ladies'  High 
School  in  Boston,  Mass.  In  1830  she  married 
Henry  G.  Chapman,  who  died  twelve  years  later. 
After  1834  she  was  active  as  an  Abolitionist, 
writing  much  for  the  press  and  speaking  occa- 
sionally in  public.  She  was  treasurer  for  several 
years  of  the  Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
iind  was  the  editor  of  The  Liberty  Bell,  an  anti- 
slavery  annual,  which,  says  Samuel  J.  May, 
"year  after  year  rung  out  the  clearest  notes  of 
lx»rsonal,  civil,  and  spiritual  liberty."  She  wrote 
the  pamphlets  Right  and  Wrong  in  Massachu- 
setts and  Right  and  Wrong  in  Boston,  which  had 
a  wide  circulation,  and  compiled  the  official  anti- 
slavery  hymn-book,  The  Songs  of  the  Free.  From 
1848  to  1856  she  lived  in  Paris,  France.  She 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Harriet  Martineau,  and 
published  the  latter's  Autobiography,  uHth  Me- 
morials, in  1877.  Lowell,  in  his  "Fable  for 
Critics,"  characterizes  her  as  follows: 

There  was  Maria  Chapman,  too, 
With  her  swift  eyes  of  clear  steel  blue. 


A  noble  woman,  brave  and  apt, 

Oumcea's  sybil  not  more  rapt. 

Who  migrht  with  those  fair  ti^ssefi  shorn 

The  Maid  of  Orleans'  casque  have  worn. 

Herself  the  Joan  of  our  Arc, 

For  every  shaft  a  shining  mark. 

CHAPONE,  Hester  (1727-1801).  An  Eng- 
lish essayist.  She  wrote  a  short  romance  in  her 
ninth  year,  and  while  still  very  young  became 
proficient  in  Italian,  Latin,  music,  and  drawing. 
She  wrote  for  the  Rambler,  Adventurer,  and 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  but  is  best  remembered 
by  her  Letters  on  the  Improi:ement  of  the  Mind 
(1772),  which  went  through  many  editions.     la 
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1760  she  married  Mr.  Ghapone,  an  attorney,  who 
died  ten  months  afterwards.  Her  Works,  ivith 
a  Life  Dratcn  Up  by  her  Oton  Family,  appeared 
in  1807,  in  four  volumes. 

OHAPFAUL.    See  Squaw-Fish. 

CHAPPE,  sh&p,  Claude  (1763-1805).  A 
French  inventor,  bom  in  Rouen,  who,  in  1792, 
contrived  the  first  working  ocular  telegraph  of 
importance.  His  invention  (called  a  'sema- 
phore') consisted  of  an  upright  post,  on  the  top 
of  which  was  fixed  a  transverse  bar,  and  at  the 
ends  of  the  bar  two  smaller  arms  movable  on 
pivots.  The  position  of  the  bars  represented 
letters  or  words ;  and,  by  means  of  such  machines 
placed  at  remote  but  easily  visible  points,  mes- 
sages were  conveyed  fifty  leagues  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  Until  almost  the  period  of  electric 
telegraphy  the  machine  was  used  for  military 
purposes,  and  especially  for  noting  the  arrival 
of  ships,  in  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 
A  similar  invention  had,  however,  been  produced 
by  Hooke  as  early  as  1684,  and  Chappe  was  so 
harassed  by  charges  that  he  had  stolen  his  ideas 
from  others  that  he  committed  suicide. 

CHAPPE  D'AXJTEBOCHE,  shkp'  d6'tr6sh^ 
Jeai^^  (1722-69).  A  French  astronomer,  born  at 
Mauriac,  Auvergne.  He  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood,  but  afterwards  devoted  himself  to 
astronomy.  In  1761  he  observed  the  transit  of 
Venus  at  Tobolsk,  on  which  phenomenon  he  pub- 
lished the  report  entitled  Voyage  en  Sihdrie  fait 
en  1161  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1768).  In  reply  to  the 
unfavorable  opinions  on  Russia  expressed  in 
this  work,  Catharine  IT.  and  Shuvaloff  caused 
the  publication  of  the  refutation  entitled  Anti- 
dote ou  examen  du  mauvais  livre  superhement 
imprime,  intituU:  Voyage  de  Vahh4  Chappe 
d\4.uteroche  (1771).  Chappe's  report  on  the 
transit  of  Venus,  as  observed  by  him  in  Cali- 
fornia in  1769,  was  published  in  Paris  (1772). 

CHAPPED  HANDS.  A  form  of  eczema  pro- 
duced by  undue  exposure  to  extremes  of  cold 
and  heat,  and  affecting  chiefly  the  most  exposed 
joints,  over  which  the  skin  swells  and  cracks, 
with  itching,  pain,  and  heat.  In  the  most  severe 
cases '  there  is  ulceration,  which  is  difficult  to 
heal  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  the 
disease  has  been  neglected.  Chapping  may  gen- 
erally be  avoided  if  the  hands  are  washed  always 
with  tepid  water,  and  not  habitually  exposed  to 
great  cold,  or,  when  cold,  to  the  heat  of  a  fire, 
or  kept  clean  and  not  washed  very  frequently, 
and  always  thoroughly  dried.  When  formed, 
they  may  be  treated  with  oxide  of  zinc  ointment ; 
or  with  dilute  solution  of  borax  in  glycerin  and 
water;  or  with  glycerin  alone,  slightly  diluted 
with  water;  the  hands  being  in  any  case  habitu- 
ally covered  with  buckskin  or  kid  gloves  in  cold 
weather. 

CHAPBA,  or  CHTJPRA,  chup'ra.  A  town  in 
India,  in  the  Province  of  Behar,  Bengal,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Ganges,  35  miles  northwest  of 
Patna  (Map:  India,  D  3).  It  extends  nearly  a 
mile  along  the  river,  and  has  several  pagodas, 
n)osques,  and  churches.  There  is  trade  in  cot- 
ton, sugar,  and  saltpetre.  Population,  in  1891, 
67,352;  in  1901,  45,400. 

CHAPTAL,  shAp'tAK,  Jean  Antoine,  Count 
de  Chantfxoitp  (1756-1832).  A  French  chemist 
and  statesman.  He  studied  medicine  and  chem- 
istry, and  became  professor  of  chemistry  at  Mont- 


pellier.  Subsequently,  he  established  chemical 
works  near  there,  and  acquired  celebrity  for  pro- 
ducing chemicals  'which  had  hitherto  been  im- 
ported. It  is  said  that  the  Spanish  Government 
offered  him  a  large  pension  to  go  to  Spain,  and 
his  biographer  relates  that  Washington  wrote  re- 
peatedly to  Chaptal  inviting  him  to  come  to 
America.  During  the  Revolution  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  put  him  in  charge  of  the  salt- 
petre works  of  Crenelle.  After  the  18th  Bru- 
maire  (November  9,  1799)  he  was  made  a  coun- 
cilor of  State  by  Napoleon,  and  succeeded  Lucien 
Bonaparte  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  which 
capacity  he  established  chambers  of  commerce,  a 
school  of  arts,  and  in  many  ways  contributed  to 
the  material  development  of  the  country.  In  1804 
he  lost  Napoleon's  favor,  but  he  was  recalled  the 
following  year  and  made  a  member  of  the  Senate. 
On  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  Chaptal  was 
made  Director-General  of  Commerce  and  Manufac- 
tures and  ^Minister  of  State.  The  downfall  of  the 
Empire  sent  him  to  private  life.  He  wrote  a 
treatise  on  applied  chemistry  which  was  trans- 
lated into  the  principal  European  languages.  Con- 
sult Flourens,  Eloges  hiatoriquea  (Paris,  1856- 
62). 

CHAPTEB.  A  stated  assembly  of  monks  or 
canons;  from  this,  the  canons  and  other  digni- 
taries of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church,  con- 
sidered as  the  council  of  the  bishop.  The  name 
arose  from  the  practice  of  reading  at  daily  meet- 
ing a  chapter  of  the  rule  under  which  the  monks 
or  canons  lived.  It  is  applied  in  modem  usage 
to  the  body  of  cirnons,  whether  in  a  Roman 
Catholic  or  Anglican  cathedral.  They  have 
special  stalls  assigned  to  them  in  the  choir  of 
the  cathedral,  and  usually  a  house  in  the  pre- 
cincts. The  obligations  of  members  of  the  chap- 
ter are  substantially  the  same  in  both,  and  in- 
clude daily  participation  in  divine  service,  resi- 
dence during  a  fixed  portion  of  the  year,  and  as- 
sistance in  the  deliberations  of  the  body.  Roman 
Catholic  canons  are  distinguished  by  the  title 
*very  reverend,'  and  by  permission  to  wear  the 
rochet  and  mozetta  in  choir.  The  bishop  in 
both  churches  may  appoint  honorary  canons,  who 
are  not  members  of  the  chapter.  It  was  for- 
merly the  custom  so  to  appoint  secular  princes; 
thus  the  Emperor  was  always  an  honorary  canon 
of  Cologne.  Consult  Bouix,  De  Capitulis  (Paris, 
1852). 

CHAPTEB  COFFEE-HOUSE.  An  Eigh- 
teenth Century  resort  for  wits  and  literary  men". 
Its  site  is  on  the  south  side  of  Paternoster  Row, 
London,  situated  at  the  corner  of  Chapter-House 
Court,  Saint  Paul's.     It  is  at  present  a  tavern. 

CHAPTEB-HOTTSE  (Engl,  chapter,  Fr.,  OF. 
chapitre,  from  Lat.  capitulum,  chapter,  dim.  of 
caput,  head  -h  house).  The  building  in  which 
the  monks  and  canons  of  monastic  establish- 
ments, and  the  dean  and  chapter  of  cathedral 
and  collegiate  churches,  meet  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  their  order  or  society. 
( See  Cathedral  ;  Chapter.  )  Chapter-houses  fre- 
quently exhibit  the  most  elaborate  architec- 
tural adornment;  as,  for  example,  those  at  York, 
Southwell,  and  Wells.  The  original  stained- 
glass  windows  remain  at  York,  and  are  of  ex- 
quisite beauty.  On  the  walls  of  that  at  Westmin- 
ster the  original  fresco-painting  Was  been  discov- 
ered. Chapter-houses  are  of  various  forms; 
those  at  York  and  Westminster  are  octagonal; 
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those  at  Oxford,  Exeter,  Canterbury,  Gloucester, 
etc.,  are  parallelograms;  Lichfield  is  an  oblong 
octagon ;  Lincoln,  a  decagon ;  and  Worcester,  a 
circle.  They  are  always  contiguous  to  the 
church,  and  are  generally  placed  to  the  west  of 
the  transepts.  They  generally  either  open  into 
the  church,  or  are  entered  by  a  passage.  Chap- 
ter-houses were  often  used  as  places  of  sepul- 
ture, and  have  sometimes  crypts  imder  them, 
as  at  Wells  and  Westminster. 

CHAPTEBS,  The  Three.  The  name  given  to 
the  condemnation  issued  by  the  Emperor  Justin- 
ian in  544  against  the  three  persons  or  writings — 
viz.  (1)  the  person  and  writings  of  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia;  (2)  the  writings  of  Theodore 
against  Cyril  and  for  Nestorius;  (3)  the  letter 
which  Ibas  of  Edcssa  is  said  to  have  written  to 
the  Persian  Maris.  The  word  'chapter*  in  this 
use  was  imderstood  to  mean  a  form  of  anathema 
which  threatened  with  excommunication  every 
one  who  maintained  the  deprecated  doctrine.  ' 
The  Emperor  interfered  in  the  theological  dis- 
putes of  the  period  in  the  interest  of  orthodoxy. 
Unwittingly  he  stirred  up  a  great  controversy, 
because  he  seemed  to  be  condemning  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon  (451). 

CHAPXJ,  shi'pvi',  Henri  Michel  Antoine 
(1833-91).  A  French  sculptor,  born  at  Lem^e, 
Seine-et-Mame.  He  studied  in  Paris  under  Pra- 
dicr,  Duret,  and  Cogniet,  and  received  the  Grand 
Prix  de  Rome  in  1855.  He  devoted  himself 
largely  to  subjects  of  a  mythological  and  alle- 
gorical character,  and  executed  many  fine  works, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned:  "Jeanne  d*Arc 
at  Domr^my"  (Luxembourg  Gallery)  ;  statue  of 
"Youth"  for  the  monument  to  Henri  Regnault; 
statue  of  the  novelist  Flaubert;  and  "The  Can- 
tata" for  the  facade  of  the  Grand  Op4ra,  Paris. 

CHAPUI/TEPEC  (Aztec,  hill  of  the  grass- 
hoppers). A  small  hill,  3  miles  southwest  of 
the  city  of  Mexico,  rising  about  150  feet  above 
the  surrounding  plain.  On  it  the  Aztec  mon- 
archs  are  said  to  have  made  their  summer  home ; 
and  here,  in  1785,  Galvez,  then  Viceroy  of  Mex- 
ico, began  to  erect  an  imposing  fortified  castle, 
which,  though  never  fully  completed,  was  used 
after  1822  as  a  military  school.  In  the  war 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  the  hill 
was  strongly  fortified  by  the  Mexicans,  and  was 
the  scene  (September  12-13,  1847)  of  the  last 
serious  conflict  of  the  war.  After  the  battle  of 
Molino  del  Rey  (q.v.),  Scott  planned  a  move- 
ment against  Chapultepec,  and  on  September  12 
opened  a  heavy  bombardment,  under  cover  of 
which,  on  the  following  day,  Generals  Pillow  and 
Quitman,  supported  respectively  by  Generals 
Worth  and  Smith,  made  gallant  assaults,  the 
former  carrying  the  fortifications  on  the  west 
and  the  latter  on  the  southeast;  and  the  Mexi- 
cans, after  making  a  stubborn  defense,  were 
driven  in  confusion  back  toward  the  city.  On 
the  14th  the  Americans  entered  the  City  of  Mex- 
ico, and  the  war  was  virtually  ended.  During 
the  three  days  (12th.  13th,  and'l4th)  the  Ameri- 
cans lost  863  in  killed  and  wounded  (General  Pil- 
low being  among  the  latter) ,  while  the  Mexicans 
are  known  to  have  lost  a  murh  larger  number. 
On  the  side  of  the  Americans  about  7500  men 
were  engaged;  on  the  side  of  the  Mexicans,  about 
4000.  Consult:  H.  H.  Bancroft,  History  of  Mex- 
ico, Vol.  v.    (San  Francisco,  1885),  and  C.  M. 


Wilcox,  History  of  the  Mexican  War  (Washing* 
ton,  1892). 

CHAB  (Gael,  ceara,  blood-colored,  from 
Gael.,  Ir.  cear^  blood).  A  name  given  to  the 
numerous  varieties  of  Balvelinus  alpinus,  a  fish 
of  the  salmon  family,  and  extended  to  several 
American  'trout.*  The  char  has  smaller  scales 
than  the  true  trout  (Salmo),  differs  iri.  the 
structure  of  the  vomer,  and  has  red  instead  of 
black  spots,  especially  during  the  breeding  sea- 
son. The  color  is  "grayish  or  green  above,  the 
lower  parts  red,  especially  in  the  male;  lower 
fins  anteriorly  margined  with  white.  Sides  of 
body  with  round  red  spots;  back  not  marbled." 
This  species  has  a  wide  distribution,  occurring 
in  cold  lakes  and  mountain  streams  of  central 
and  northern  Europe,  of  northeastern  America, 
and  probably  also  in  Siberia.  It  is  extremely  vari- 
able, and  has,  consequently,  received  a  host  of  spe- 
cific names,  such  as  *saibling,'  'sftlbling,'  *ombre 
chevalier,'  'Greenland  trout,'  etc.  The  chars  "are 
by  far  the  most  active  and  handsome  of  the 
trout,  and  live  in  the  coldest,  clearest,  and  most 
secluded  waters"  (Jordan  and  Evermann).  They 
take  preference  over  the  trout  as  game  fish.  The 
best  known  of  the  distinctively  American  chars 
is  the  brook-trout,  or  speckled  trout;  but  the 
trout  of  the  Rangeley  Lakes,  in  Maine,  is  some- 
what nearer  the  European  type.    See  Trout. 

CHAKACE^,  k&-ra^8^-$.    See  Charales. 

CHABACTEB  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  xapaicr'^p,  cha- 
rakt&Ty  feature,  graving-tool,  from  xapdaaetv^  cha- 
raasein,  to  engrave).  A  name  given  in  ethics 
to  the  self-conscious  nature  of  an  agent.  This  na- 
ture manifests  itself  in,  and  as,  the  continuity 
of  the  various  successive  voluntary  acts  of  the 
agent.  Character  has  popularly  been  construed 
as  a  sort  of  causal  substrate,  underlying  acts  of 
conduct  and  giving  rise  to  them.  This  popular 
conception  has  been  responsible  for  the  difficul- 
ties ordinarily  thought  to  be  involved  in  free 
will  (q.v.).  The  conception  of  character  not  as 
a  substrate,  but  as  a  continuity,  of  a  man's  volun- 
tary acts,  enables  us  to  escape  all  these  diffi- 
culties, and  also  keeps  us  in  touch  with  the  facts 
as  they  actually  appear  in  experience.  No  one 
has  ever  knovra  his  own  or  his  neighbor's  char- 
acter as  a  substrate.  But  what  every  one  knows 
or  can  know  is  the  general  way  in  which  he  or 
his  neighbor  acts,  and  it  is  this  general  mode  of 
conduct  that  constitutes  character.  The  char- 
acter may  he  vacillating  or  firm,  noble  or  base; 
but  whatever  it  be,  it  primarily  is  the  way  a  man 
conducts  himself,  and  it  is  only  false  metaphysics 
which  turns  a  law  of  action  into  a  substrate. 
See  Substance;  Ethics;  Determinism. 

CHABACTEBISTIC.  A  term  variously  em- 
ployed in  mathematics,  requiring  specific  defini- 
tion in  each  case.  The  integral  part  of  a 
logarithm  is  called  its  characteristic ;  thus,  'in 
logl25  =  2.0960.  logO.013  =  'S'.llSO,  logS  = 
0  6990,  the  characteristics  of  the  three  logarithms 
are,  respectively,  2,  — 2,  and  0.  The  character- 
istic of  the  common  logarithm  of  a  number  con- 
taining an  integral  part  is  one  less  than  the 
number  of  integral  places;  that  of  a  decimal  is 
negative,  and  is  one  more,  in  actual  value,  than 
the  number  of  ciphers  preceding  the  first  sig- 
nificant figure.  On  account  of  this  simple  rela- 
tion, the  characteristic  is  not  ordinarily  given 
in  the  tables  of  common  logarithms. 
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In  the  method  of  characteristics  due  to  Chasles 
<q.v.),  which  appeared  in  the  Cotnptea  rendus 
(1864),  may  be  found  the  first  trace  of  the  *nu- 
merative  geometry/  the  object  being  to  determine 
how  many  geometric  figures  of  given  definition 
satisfy  a  certain  number  of  conditions.  A  num- 
ber which  expresses  how  many  simple  singulari- 
ties may  replace  a  higher  singularity  of  an  alge- 
braic curve  or  surface  is  called  a  characteristic 
number.  Tlie  elementary  right-angled  triangle, 
whose  hypotenuse  is  sensibly  equal  to  the  ele- 
ment of  the  arc  of  a  curve,  was  called  by  Pascal 
the  characteristic  triangle.  In  the  application  of 
determinants  (q.v.)  to  the  solution  of  equations 
the  minors  of  a  certain  order  in  the  resultant 
may  not  all  vanish,  while  all  minors  of  higher 
order  become  zero,  in  which  case  the  equations 
have  a  kno^^^l  numlxjr  of  solutions.  The  number 
-expressing  the  highest  order  in  which  some  minor 
does  not  vanish  is  called  the  characteristic  of  the 
determinant.  In  the  theory  of  functions  (q.v.), 
certain  rational  integral  functions  are  called 
characteristic  functions.  In  the  theory  of  dif- 
ferential equations,  there  are  certain  algebraic 
equations  every  root  of  which  determines  an  in- 
tegral of  the  given  diflferential  equations.  (See 
Calculus.)  These  are  called  characteristic 
equations. 

CHABADE,  shft-rad'  (Fr.,  Languedoc  char- 
rode,  idle  talk,  probably  from  Sp.  charrada, 
speech  or  action  of  a  charro^  clown)..  A  form  of 
amusement  which  consists  in  dividing  a  word  of 
one  or  more  syllables  into  its  component  syl- 
lables, or  into  its  component  letters,  something 
predicated  of  each ;  and  then,  the  whole  being  re- 
united, and  something  predicated  of  that  also, 
the  reader  or  listener  is  asked  to  guess  the  word. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  charade  depending  upon 
jsyllables,  we  adduce  tlie  following: 
*  **My  first  is  plowed  for  various  reasons,  and 
^ain  is  frequently  buried  in  it  to  little  pur- 
pose. My  second  is  neither  riches  nor  honors, 
yet  the  former  would  generally  be  given  for  it, 
and  the  latter  are  often  tasteless  without  it. 
My  tchole  applies  equally  to  spring,  summer, 
autumn,  and  winter;  and  both  fish  and  flesh, 
praise  and  censure,  mirth  and  melancholy,  are 
the  better  for  being  in  it.    Answer:  Sea-son." 

As  a  specimen  of  the  second  class  of  charades, 
we  take  the  following  example  from  the  French: 

••Quatre  membres  font  tout  mon  blen, 
Mon  dernier  vaut  mon  tout,  et  mon  tout  ne  vaut  rlen." 

The  word  is  s^ro.  It  is  composed  of  four  letters, 
of  which  the  last  (viz.  o)  is  equal  to  zero;  the 
whole,  zero  itself,  being  equal  to  nothing. 

But,  besides  charades  or  this  nature,  there  is 
another  kind  rather  popular  at  evening  parties — 
the.  acted  charades — the  character  of  which  is 
entirely  dramatic.  Half  a  dozen  or  so  of  the 
company  retire  to  a  private  apartment,  and  there 
agree  to  select  a  certain  word  as  the  subject  of 
the  charade.  The  next  thing  done  is  to  take 
the  first  syllable,  and  arrange  a  little  scene  and 
dialogue,  each  member  taking  a  certain  part. 
This  being  accomplished,  the  amateur  actors  re- 
turn to  the  drawing-room  and  commence  their 
performance,  the  rest  of  the  company  constitut- 
ing the  spectators.  Care  is  taken  to  mention 
conspicuously,  and  yet  not  obtrusively,  in  the 
<;ourse  of  the  dialogue,  the  syllable  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  scene.  On  its  conclusion  they 
again  retire  and  devise  a  new  series  of  incidents 


for  the  next  syllable,  and  so  on.  Finally  they 
retire  to  contrive  the  final  scene,  into  which  the 
whole  worjd  must  be  dexterou.sly  introduced  at  an 
odd  moment,  when  the  spectators  are  thought  to 
be  ofl;  the  scent.  The  company  are  then  asked 
to  guess  the  word.  For  the  effective  performance 
of  a  charade  of  this  sort,  the  actors  must  possess 
a  good  share  of  inventiveness,  self-possession, 
and  ready  talk,  as  the  greater  portion  of  the 
dialogue  has  to  be  extemporized. 

CHABALES,  kA-rfl'lez  (Xeo-Lat.  nom.  pi., 
from  Gk.  xf'P^f  chara,  delight,  from  x^P^^^^t  chai- 
rein,  to  rejoice).  The  most  highly  developed 
order  of  the  green  algnp,  Chlorophyccw  (q.v.). 
They  are  often  called  *stoneworts,'  because  the 
bodies  are  generally  heavily  incrusted  N^th 
lime,  as  in  the  species  of  Chara;  but  there  are 
many  species  of  Xitella  entirely  free  from  min- 
eral deposit.  The  cells  of  Xitella  are  very  in- 
teresting for  the  clearness  with  which  they  show 
the  circulation  of  protoplasm.  The  vegetative 
body  is  complex  for  an  alga.  There  is  an  axis 
or  stalk  from  which  arise  whorls  of  lateral 
branches  (leaves).  The  female  organ  consists 
of  a  very  large  cell  (containing  the  egg),  sur- 
rounded by  spirally  wound  filaments,  making  a 
structure    (oogonium)    of    considerable    beauty. 


Chabaleb:  J,  apex,  showing  apical  cell  (a),  the  Bucces- 
eion  of  nodal  (a)  and  Internodal  (in)  cells,  and  the  young 
leaves  (/);  ^,  odgonium  (above)  and  antheridiuiu ;  H,  the 
same  enlarged  and  showing  connections;  4,  sperms. 

The  male  organ  (antheridium)  is  a  spherical, 
multicellular  body  situated  near  the  oiigonium. 
In  the  interior  are  numerous  filaments  divided 
by  partitions  into  disk-like  cells,  each  of  which 
produces  a  sperm.  An  antheridium  may  de- 
velop from  20,000  to  40,000  sperms,  which  escape 
into  the  water  and  swim  to  the  oogonium.  The 
Xorth  American  genera  and  species  of  C^arales 
have  been  described  by  Allen,  The  Characcw  of 
North  America  (Xew  York,  1888)  ;  Braun,  Frag- 
mente  einer  Ifonoffrophie  dcr  Characceny  edited 
by  Nordstedt  (Beriin,  1882);  Filarsky,  Die 
Characecn    (Budapest,    1893). 

CHABAti'OlSy  shA'rAlwa'.  In  Massinger  and 
Field's  Fatal  Dowry,  the  son  of  the  Marshal  of 
Burgundy.  By  his  own  imprisonment  he  redeems 
the  body  of  his  father,  who  had  died  in  prison, 
and  whose  corpse  had  been  seized  for  debt. 
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CHABDIN. 


CHABBON,  shttr^bdn.    See  Anthrax. 

CHABBON  BOUGE,  shSr'bON'  rS^zh'  (Fr.), 
or  Red  Charcoal.  A  variety  of  charcoal  ob- 
tained by  subjecting  wood  to  the  action  of  heat- 
ed air  from  furnaces,  or  of  steam,  which  has  been 
raised  to  a  temperature  of  672°  F.  Air-dried 
wood,  by  the  ordinary  process  of  charring,  yields 
at  the  best  21  to  26  per  cent,  of  black  charcoal; 
but  when  acted  on  by  heated  air  or  steam,  as 
mentioned  above,  36  or  42  per  cent,  of  charbon 
rouge  is  obtained.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  gunpowder.  It  has  a  dark-red  color,  and  con- 
sists of  about  75  per  cent,  pure  carbon  and  25 
per  cent,  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

CHAB'CAS.     See  Cuuquisaca. 

CHABCOAL  (probably  from  ME.  charken,  to 
crackle,  AS.  cearciarij  to  creak,  variant  of  cracian^ 
to  crack  -f  cole,  coal;  less  plausibly  from  char, 
turn,  from  AS.  cerr,  Ger.  Kehr,  turn  +  cole, 
coal ) .  A  black,  porous  substance  burning  with- 
out smoke  or  flame,  and  formed  by  the  imperfect 
combustion  of  organic  matter,  either  animal  or 
vegetable.  Animal  charcoal  is  produced  by  cal- 
cining the  bones  and  ivory  of  animals  in  closed 
retorts.  In  this  process  the  charcoal  proper, 
which  consists  of  the  earthy  and  saline  portions 
of  the  bone,  combined  with  carbon,  is  left  in  the 
retort,  while  the  volatile  matter  is  allowed  to 
escape  into  another  compartment,  where  it  is 
distilled.  The  escaping  gas  contains,  among  its 
other  components,  an  oil  which,  when  burned 
in  closed  chambers,  deposits  a  soot  which  is 
knowTi  as  hone-hlack  or  ivory-black  pigment. 
(See  Lampblack.)  Animal  charcoal,  or  bone- 
black,  is  itself  a  most  useful  material  in  the 
arts,  on  account  of  its  power  of  absorbing  color- 
ing matter  and  odors.  It  is  the  best  material 
known  for  filtering  saccharine  solutions  (see 
Sugar),  and  various  processes  have  been  invent- 
ed for  recalcining  bone-black  after  it  has  been 
used  imtil  no  longer  effective. 

Wood-charcoal  may  be  produced  either  in 
temporary  furnaces  formed  by  simply  covering 
piles  of  wood  with  earth  or  sand,  or  in  permanent 
furnaces  specially  designed  for  the  purpose.  If 
the  former  method  is  employed  the  wood  is  fired 
usuallv  at  the  top,  a  central  space  being  left 
from  Dottom  to  top  for  the  progress  of  the  fire. 
The  gases  arc  allowed  to  escape  through  holes 
left  in  the  top.  This  method  is  much  less  fre- 
quently employed  than  formerly,  as  it  not  only 
produces  an  inferior  grade  of  charcoal  for  manu- 
facturing purposes,  though  not  for  fuel,  but 
also  involves  the  loss  of  the  by-products,  which 
escape  in  the  gases  and  are  lost.  A  charcoal- 
furnace  is  usually  a  dome-shaped  structure  with 
openings  at  the  top  and  side  for  putting  in  the 
wood  and  a  pipe  or  tube  near  the  top  for  the 
escape  of  the  volatile  products.  The  wood  rests 
on  grates,  and  the  quantity  of  air  is  regulated 
by  a  closely  fitting  ash-pit  door.  The  wood  is 
fiVed  at  the  bottom,  and  when  the  process  of  com- 
bustion has  sufficiently  advanced,  the  ash-pit 
door  is  closed.  The  wood  is  now  slowly  car- 
bonized, and  the  gaseous  products  escape  into 
another  chamber,  where  they  are  treated  as  de- 
Bcribed  under  Lampblack. 

Wood-charcoal  has  many  uses.  It  is  valuable 
as  a.  fuel,  a  polish,  a  niter,  an  absorbent  of 
gases  and  aqueous  vapors.  As  it  is  a  non- 
conductor of  heat,  it  is  used  as  a  packing  for  ice- 
chests;  it  is  essential  in  various  kinds  of  elec- 


trical apparatus,  and  is  an  ingredient  in  gun- 
powder and  fireworks. 

CHABCOAL  BLACKS.  Pigments  prepared 
both  from  animal  and  vegetable  substances — e.g. 
burnt  ivory,  bones,  vine-twigs,  peach-stones,  nut 
and  other  shells,  the  smoke  of  resin  condensed, 
etc.    See  Charcoal. 

CHABCOT,  sharOcy,  Jeaw  Martin  (1825-93). 
A  French  neurologist,  bom  in  Paris.  He  re- 
ceived his  degree  of  M.D.  in  1853,  and  in  1856 
was  appointed  physician  to  the  Central  Bureau 
of  Hospitals.  In  1873  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  in  the  section  of 
pathological  anatomy,  and  in  the  same  year  be- 
came professor  of  pathological  anatomy  in  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  in  Paris,  a  position  which  he 
exchanged  in  1882  for  the  professorship  of  dis- 
eases of  the  ner\'ous  system.  He  was  widely  known 
through  his  lectures  delivered  at  the  Salp^tri^re 
Hospital.  His  various  works  are  entitled:  De 
Vexpectation  en  m^decine  (1857);  De  la  pneu- 
monie  chronique  (1860)  ;  La  mMecine  empirique 
ct  la  m4decine  acientifique  (1867)  ;  Legona  cli- 
niques  sur  lea  maladiea  dea  vieillarda  (1808); 
Legona  aur  lea  maladiea  du  ayatime  nerveum^ 
(1873);  Legona  aur  lea  maladiea  du  foie,  dea 
voiea  hiliairea  et  dea  reina  (1877)  ;  Localiaationa 
dana  lea  maladiea  du  cerveau  et  de  la  moelle 
^pinidre  (1876-80)  ;  Legona  aur  lea  maladiea  du 
ayatdme  nerveuoo  faiiea  d  la  Salpdtri^e  (1880). 
Charcot  also  annotated  the  French  translation  of 
Baring  Garrod^s  Treatiae  on  Gout,  He  was  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  Archivea  de  phyaiologie.  His 
extensive  researches  on  the  value  of  hypnotic  sug- 
gestion, in  the  treatment  of  hysteria  and  other 
morbid  conditions,  formed  important  contribu- 
tions to  our  knowledge  of  nervous  diseases  and 
their  therapeutics,  and  won  for  Charcot  a  wide 
reputation  among  the  laity  as  well  as  in  the 
medical  world. 

CHABD,  Swiss  Chard,  or  Sea-Kale.  A 
form  of  the  common  garden  beet  (q.v.),  in  which 
the  edible  portion  is  the  enlarged  fleshy  stalk  and 
midrib  of  the  leaves.  Unlike  garden  beets,  the 
roots  are  small  and  woody.  Chard  is  used  as  & 
pot  vegetable  for  greens  and  salad.  It  is  grown, 
in  the  same  manner  as  garden  beets,  by  planting 
in  early  spring  in  rows  16  to  20  inches  apart, 
and  thinning  to  stand  14  to  16  inches  distant  in 
the  row.  The  stalks  and  leaves  are  ready  for  use 
toward  the  close  of  summer. 

CHABDIN,  shar'dfiN',  Jean*  ( Sir  John  )  ( 1643- 
1713).  A  French-English  traveler,  bom  in  Paris. 
In  1664-69,  and  again  in  1671-75,  he  made  exten- 
sive journeys  to  Persia  and  India,  where  he  had 
many  adventures  and  acquired  much  wealth  by 
trade  in  jewels.  Because  of  the  persecution  of 
the  Protestants  in  France,  he  settled  in  London 
in  1681,  was  knighted  by  Charles  II.,  and  was 
often  referred  to  as  *the  flower  of  merchants.' 
He  was  for  some  years  English  Envoy  to  the 
Netherlands,  and  devoted  his  later  years  to  Ori- 
ental studies.  In  1686  he  published  a  portion 
of  the  Travela  of  Sir  John  Chardin  into  Peraia 
and  the  East  Indiea.  A  reprint  of  the  French 
edition  of  the  complete  work  appeared  in  Paris 
in  1811.  He  gives  a  graphic  and  faithful  account 
of  what  he  saw  and  heard,  and  the  part  dealing 
with  Persia,  at  whose  capital  he  lived  for  many 
years,  is  of  especial  value. 
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CHABGE. 


CHABDON,  shar^ddn.  A  village  and  county- 
seat  of  Geauga  County,  Ohio,  about  30  miles 
east  by  north  of  Cleveland,  on  the  Pittsburg  and 
Western  and  the  Cleveland  and  Eastern  Subur- 
ban railroads  (Map:  Ohio,  H  2).  It  is.  the 
centre  of  an  agricultural  region.  Population^  in 
1890,  1084;  in  1900,  1360. 

CHABENTE,  sh&'raNt'  (connected  with  Olr., 
Welsh,  Com.,  Bret,  car,  friend.  Gall.  Carentua, 
Brit.  Carantinusj  Lat.  carus,  dear).  A  river  in 
the  west  of  France,  rising  in  the  Department  of 
Haute- Vienne,  about  14  miles  northwest  of  Cha- 
ins (Map:  France,  F  6).  It  first  flows  north- 
west to  Civray,  where  it  turns  southward  into 
the  Department  of  Charente  to  AngoulGme; 
thence  it  Hows  westward  past  Chateauneuf,  Jar- 
nac,  and  Cognac,  and,  entering  Charente-In- 
f^rieure,  runs  northwest  past  Saintes,  and  falls 
into  the  Atlantic  below  Kochefort,  opposite  the 
islands  Ol^ron  and  Aix.  This  river  gives  its 
name  to  two  departments,  remarkable  for  the 
productiveness  of  their  vineyards.  Length,  224 
miles.  The  tide  is  felt  as  high  as  Saintes,  and 
the  river  is  navigable  to  AngoulOme,  104  miles. 

CHABENTE.  A  southwestern  department 
of  France,  named  after  the  Charente  River,  and 
formed  chiefly  out  of  the  old  Province  of  Augou- 
mois  (Map:  France,  G  6).  Area,  2294  square 
miles.  Population,  in  1896,  352,829;  in  1901, 
350,305.    Capital,  Angoulfime. 

CHABENTE-INF£BIET7BE,  sh&'r&N^tiiN'- 
fA'r^er'.  A  western  maritime  department  of 
France,  including  part  of  the  former  Province  of 
Angoumois,  with  the  greater  part  of  Saintonge 
and  a  small  portion  of  Poitou  ( Map :  France,  F  6 ) . 
Area,  2635  square  miles.  Population,  in  1896, 
450,014;  in  1901,  452,149.  It  is  watered  on  its 
boundaries  by  the  S^vre-Niortaise  and  the  Gi- 
.  ronde,  and  in  the  centre  by  the  navigable  Cha- 
rente and  the  coast  stream  Send  re.  The  surface 
is  level;  the  soil  produces  hemp,  flax,  saffron, 
and  wine  in  great  quantities.  The  oyster  and 
pilchard  fisheries  are  important.  The  chief  har- 
bors are  those  of  Rochefort  and  La  Rochelle ;  the 
latter  town  is  the  capital  of  the  department. 

CHABENTON,  shA'rUN'tflN'  (connected  with 
Gall.  Carentua^  Lat.  cariw,  dear).  A  town  of 
France,  in  the  Department  of  Seine,  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Mame,  5  miles  southeast  of 
Paris  ( Map :  France,  C  7 ) .  The  bridge  over  the 
river,  which  is  important  from  a  military  point 
of  view,  being  considered  one  of  the  keys  of  the 
capital,  and  which  has  frequently  been  the  scene 
of  conflicta,  is  defended  by  two  forts,  forming 
a  part  of  the  fortifications  of  Paris.  At  the 
other  side  of  the  river  is  the  national  lunatic 
asylum,  formerly  called  Charenton  Saint  Maurice 
and  now  Saint  Maurice  simply.  The  industries 
of  Charenton  are  piano-making  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  porcelain  and  india-rubber  goods.  Popu- 
lation, in  1901,  of  town,  17,758;  of  commune,  17,- 
980. 


CHABENTON  -  LE  -  PONT, 

Charenton. 


-le-pON'.      See 


CHABES,  kft'rCz  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Xdpvi:) 
(  T-c.324  B.C.).  An  Athenian  general,  the  son 
of  Theochares.  He  was  appointed  general  in  B.C. 
a67,  and  in  the  same  year  relieved  the  Phliasians, 
who  were  besieged  by  the  Argives  and  Sicyonians. 
When  Oropus  was  taken,  he  was  recalled  from 
the  Peloponnesus;  but  soon  after,  the  Athenians 


and  Arcadians,  having  entered  into  an  alliance^ 
returned  and  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
seize  Corinth.  In  B.C.  361  he  was  sent  to  Cor- 
cyra^  where,  through  his  uncompromising  bear- 
ing, he  destroyed  the  Athenian  influence.  In  B.a 
358  or  357  he  was  in  the  Chersonese,  whither  he 
had  been  sent  to  demand  the  withdrawal  of 
Cersobleptcs.  When  the  Social  War  broke  out 
«nd  Chios  revolted  from  Athens,  Chares  and 
Chabrias  led  an  attack  on  the  island  and  town, 
the  former  at  the  head  of  a  land  force,  the  lat- 
ter with  a  fleet.  The  attack  proved  unsuccess- 
ful, Chabrias  being  killed  and  Chares  forced  to 
retire.  In  B.C.  356,  being  sent,  in  joint  command 
with  Iphicrates,  Menestheus,  and  Timotheus,  to 
relieve  Samos,  he  fought  alone  at  Embatta, 
against  the  judgment  of  the  other  commanders, 
and  was  defeated.  At  the  trial  of  accountability. 
Chares  appeared  as  the  formal  accuser  of  his 
colleagues,  who  were  convicted  and  deposed. 
Chares  was  now  put  in  sole  command,  and,  in 
order  to  secure  funds  for  his  troops,  he,  in  b.o. 
355,  joined  the  rebellious  satrap  Artabazus,  and 
gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  King's  forces. 
Much  booty  was  obtained,  and  Chares  was  re- 
warded by  the  Athenians  with  a  golden  crown. 
In  B.C.  353  he  recaptured  Sestos,  which  had  re- 
volted from  Athens  during  the  Social  War,  and 
in  B.C.  349  he  was  sent  to  the  aid  of  Olynthus, 
with  what  result  we  do  not  know.  In  B.c.  338 
he  fought,  as  one  of  the  Athenian  generals,  at 
Chseronea.  After  the  seizure  of  Thefes,  his  sur- 
render being  demanded  by  Alexander,  he  with- 
drew from  Athens,  but  appeared  again  in  b.o. 
332  at  Mitylene,  at  the  head  of  2000  Persians. 
At  the  approach  of  the  Macedonian  fleet  he  sur- 
rendered the  to^\^^  on  condition  that  the  troops 
be  allowed  to  depart  in  safety.  His  death  took 
place  before  the  year  B.C.  324. 

CHABES  (Gk.  Xdpp^).  A  Grecian  worker  in 
bronze,  a  native  of  Lindus,  and  the  designer  of 
the  Colossus  of  Rhodes.  He  lived  in  the  Third 
Century  B.C.,  and  w^as  a  pupil  of  Lysippus. 

CHABETTE  DE  LA  CONTBIE,  shA  rH^  de 
\k  kON'tr^,  Franc^ois  Athanase  (1763-96).  A 
French  royalist,  bom  at  Couff^^,  Loire- Inf^rieure. 
In  1793  he  became  the  head  of  the  royalist  bands 
of  Lower  Poitou,  and  finally  gained  control  of  all 
of  Lower  Vendue.  His  gallant  exploits  made  him 
dreaded  by  the  Republicans.  He  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  the  Convention  on  February  15,  1795, 
which,  however,  did  not  end  the  war.  After  sev- 
eral leaders  of  the  Vend^ans  had  been  executed 
by  General  Hoche,  Charette  de  la  Contrie  resumed 
operations.  He  was  defeated  at  Saint-Cyr  and 
then  confined  himself  to  guerrilla  warfare.  He 
was  severely  wounded  in  one  of  his  encounters 
with  the  Republican  troops,  and  was  captured, 
March  29,  1796,  and  shot  at  Nantes. 

CHABGE  (from  OF.,  Fr.  charger,  It.  caricare, 
to  load,  from  Med.  lAit.  carricare,  to  load  a  car, 
from  Lat.  carrus,  car,  from  Gall,  carros,  Olr., 
Welsh,  OBret.  carr,  car).  The  quantity  of  gun- 
powder or  other  explosive  used  in  loading  a  gun, 
torpedo,  or  projectile.  The  full  or  service 
charge  of  gunpowder  is  the  amount  with  which 
a  gim  is  designed  to  give  its  maximum  velocity 
in  service.  Reduced  charges  are  used  for  tar- 
get practice  or  for  high-angle  fire  when  it  is 
desired  to  fire  over  an  intervening  obstacle  and 
have  the  shell  fall  behind  iU    The  charge  for  a 
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projective   is  called  the   bursting  charge.     See 
Baujstics  and  Gunneby. 

CHAKGE,  in  military  tactics.  See  Attack; 
Battle;  Tactics.  For  heraldic  charges,  see 
Heraldbt. 

CHABGE  AND  SPECIFICATION.  The 
formnl  written  statement  before  a  general  court- 
martial  of  the  offense  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  the  accused,  in  the  United  States 
service  a  military  charge  consists  of  two  parts — 
the  technical  charge  designating  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  offense  and  the  specification  giving 
the  statement  of  the  offense  in  detail.  The  arti- 
cle of  war  under  which  the  offense  comes  is 
mentioned  in  the  charge.  See  Courts,  ^Military. 
CHABGE  OF  THE  LIGHT  BBIGADE, 
The.  a  poem  by  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson,  written 
in  commemoration  of  the  famous  episode  at  the 
battle  of  Balaklava  (October  25,  1854),  and  pub- 
lished in  quarto  (Ix)ndon,  1855).  An  altered  ver- 
sion appeared  under  the  title  of  In  Honorem 
(1856,  octavo).  In  the  second  edition,  the  line 
**8ome  one  had  blundered,"  which  had  been 
erased  from  the  original  draft,  was  restored. 
The  metre  is  that  of  Drayton's  **Battle  of  Agin- 
«ourt." 

CHABGEB.  See  Horse,  for  a  discussion  of 
the  military  uses  of  the  horse. 

CHABG£  D'AFFAIBES,  shar'ahd'  dft'fftr' 
(Fr.,  charged  with  affairs) .  A  diplomatic  agent, 
ranking  fourth,  after  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
resident  ministers.  He  is  accredited  not  to  the 
sovereign,  but  to  the  State  department  of  a 
foreign  power,  and  he  holds  his  credentials  only 
from  the  minister.  Sometimes,  however,  he  may 
be  empowered  by  an  ambassador  to  act  in  his 
absence. 

CHABICLEA,  kar'I.kl6'&.  Daughter  of  Per- 
sina,  the  Queen  of  ^^ilthiopia,  and  heroine  of  the 
story,  in  a  Fourth  Century  novel  by  Heliodorus, 
entitled  Theagenes  and  Chariclea. 

CHABING  (chftr^ng)  CBOSS.  A  district 
on  the  northwest  bank  of  the  Thames  between 
the  Strand  and  Whitehall,  adjacent  to  a  great 
cross,  which  is  one  and  a  quarter  miles  from  Saint 
Paul's,  and  is  at  present  contained  within  the 
yards  of  the  Southeastern  Railway  Company. 
The  district  stands  upon  the  old  site  of  the 
Thirteenth  Ontury  village  of  Cherringe,  where, 
in  1291,  a  Gothic  cross  was  erected  by  Edward  I. 
as  a  token  that  the  bier  of  his  beloved  wife,  Elea- 
nor, had  been  set  down  there  during  its  journey 
from  Grantham,  Lincolnshire,  to  Westminster 
Abbey.  In  1647  the  cross  was  demolished  by  the 
Parliamentary  Party  as  a  relic  of  Popish  super- 
stition. The  present  copy  was  erected  near  the 
original  site  in  1865.  The  site  itself,  as  near  as 
it  can  be  guessed,  is  now  occupied  by  Le  Sueur's 
equestrian  statue  of  Charles  I.,  which  was  cast 
in  1633  and  erected  in  1674. 

CHABIOT  (OF.  chariot,  dim.  of  char,  car). 
In  ancient  times,  a  kind  of  carriage  used  either 
for  pleasure  or  in  war.  The  xi^e  of  the  chariot 
in  war  and  peace  was  general  in  the  East,  and 
it  is  commo;i  on  Egj'ptian,  Babylonian,  and  As- 
syrian monuments.  It  was  early  introduced 
among  the  Greeks,  and  is  represented  on  My- 
cenaan  works  of  art.  In  the  Homeric  poems  the 
c-hariot  is  employed  to  convey  the  heroes  to  the 
field  of  battle,  though  they  usually  fight  on  foot, 
and  also  on  journeys.     In  historical  times  the 


war  chariot  was  not  used  by  Greeks  or  Romans, 
though  still  a  part  of  the  Persian  armies.  Caesar 
also  found  chariots  in  use  among  the  Britons,  and 
they  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Irish 
epics.  The  ancient  chariot  was  a  light  two- 
wheeled  car,  usually  with  a  closed  front  and 
sides,  but  open  behind.  In  the  earliest  times 
the  chariot  was  drawn  by  two  horses,  yoked  to  a 
pole,  and  this  type  was  not  imcommon  later.  ( See 
BiGA. )  The  racing  chariot  was  the  quadriga,  and 
was  drawn  by  four  horses,  harnessed  abreast.  The 
centre  pair  were  attached  to  the  yoke,  the 
outer  were  attached  to  the  chariot  by  traces. 
The  quadriga  used  in  the  Roman  triumph  was 
often  elaborately  adorned.  The  war  chariot  used 
by  the  Britons,  Persians,  and  other  peoples  were 
often  armed  with  scythes  attached  to  the  axles. 
For  abundant  illustrations  of  the  ancient  chariot 
in  its  many  forms,  see  Daremberg  and  Saglio, 
Dictionnaire  dcs  antiquit^s,  s.  v.  Currus.  See 
Carriage. 

CHABISy  kft'ris.  In  Homer's  Iliad,  the  wife 
of  Hephapstus,  and  the  personification  of  grace, 
amplified  into  the  Three  Charities  (q.v.). 

CHABISIUS,  kA-rlshl-Qs,  Fla\ius  Sosi- 
PATER.  A  Roman  grammarian  of  the  Fourth  Cen- 
tury A.D.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  personality, 
and  only  a  portion  of  the  first  five  books  of  his 
Grammar — Ars  Qrammatica — is  preserved.  It 
is  largely  a  work  of  compilation,  but  is  valuable 
to  us  for  its  many  quotations  from  early  authors. 
The  text  will  be  found  in  Volume  I.  of  Keil, 
Orammatici  Latini  (Leipzig,  1857). 

CHABISTIC ABIES,  kfir-Is^ti-kft'riz  (Med. 
Lat.  charisticariuSf  from  Gk.  ;jfapttTr£if<Jf,  charis- 
tikoa,  generous,  from  x^^P^f  chara,  favor,  from 
Xalpeiv,  chairein,  to  rejoice).  In  Greek  ecclesi- 
astical history,  officers  who  had  full  power  over 
the  revenues  of  hospitals  and  monasteries. 

CHABITABLE  TBUSTS,  or  CHABTTIES. 

Property,  real  or  personal,  vested  in  trustees  to 
be  administered  by  them  for  religious,  eleemosy- 
nary, educational,  or  other  benevolent  purposes 
of  a  public  nature.  The  origin  and  use  of  the 
term  is  due  to  the  difficulty,  more  apparent  than 
real,  experienced  by  the  English  Court  of  Chan- 
eery  in  enforcing  trusts  created  for  the  benefit 
of  a  class  of  indefinite  and  unascertainable  bene- 
ficiaries, as  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  insane, 
generally,  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  Lon- 
don. Inasmuch  as  there  was  no  ascertained  per- 
son having  the  right  to  invoke  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court  to  compel  the  trustee  to  perform  the 
duty  imposed  on  him,  such  a  trust  was  deemed 
in  many  instances  to  be  imenforceable  and 
void.  To  avoid  this  consequence  when  the  at- 
tempted trust  was  of  a  salutary  character,  an 
early  English  statute,  known  as  the  Statute  of 
Charitable  Uses  (43  Eliz.  cap.  4,  1601),  was 
passed,  declaring  such  trusts  valid  and  enforce- 
able by  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  Such  trusts  have  since  been  known 
as  charitable  uses,  or  charitable  trusts.  It  is 
probable  that  the  administration  of  such  trusts 
fell  to  some  extent  within  the  prerogative  juris- 
diction of  the  Chancellor  before  the  statute,  and 
its  principal  eflfect  was  to  enlarge  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  to  defiine  the  uses 
which  were  to  be  recognized  as  charitable,  as 
distinguished  from  those  which,  after  the  Refor- 
mation, were  deemed  superstitious  and  void  as 
pertaining  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
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The  charitable  trust  is  distinguished  from  the 
private  trust,  which  includes  all  other  trusts, 
iu  that  (1)  it  always  exists  for  charity  or  public 
beneficence;  (2)  its  beneficiaries  are  indefinite 
and  undetermined;  and  (3)  it  may  and  usually 
does  create  a  perpetuity. 

I.  An  enumeration  of  the  charitable  objects, 
for  which  such  trusts  may  be  created  and  up- 
held, is  found  in  the  statute  of  Elizabeth.  Those 
objects  may  be  grouped,  as  appears  by  the  defini- 
tion given,  under  four  general  heads,  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Gifts  for  strictly  eleemosynary  objects,  i.e. 
for  charity  in  its  narrow,  popular  sense,  such  as 
gifts  for  tne  poor,  for  sick,  disabled,  or  demented 
persons,  and  for  hospitals,  homes,  and  asylums. 

(2)  Gifts  for  edttcational  purposes,  as  for  schools 
and  colleges,  to  build  or  equip  libraries,  and  to 
endow   scholarships,   fellowships,   and   the   like. 

(3)  Gifts  for  the  purposes  of  religion,  such  as 
those  for  the  building  or  repairing  of  churches, 
for  missions,  and  for  spreading  the  Gospel.  (4) 
(jrifts  for  lightening  the  expenses  of  government, 
such  as  bequests  for  the  erection  of  public  build- 
ings, decks,  wharves,  canals,  etc. 

II.  Indefiniteness  in  the  beneficiaries,  either 
as  to  the  class  to  be  benefited,  or  as  to  the  indi- 
viduals in  a  determined  class  who  will  be  the 
objects  of  the  bounty,  is  the  predominant  distin- 
fishing  feature  of  charitable  uses  or  trusts.  If 
the  beneficiaries  be  definitely  specified,  no  matter 
bow  charitable  the  object  of  the  gift,  it  con- 
stitutes a  private  trust  and  is  valid  without  the 
aid  of  the  statute,  and  must  be  construed  and 
governed  accordingly.  Thus,  a  trust  for  the  sup- 
port and  comfort  of  designated  persons  in  a  cer- 
tain hospital  would  be  private,  while  a  trust  for 
all  those  who  should  be  cared  for  by  such  an 
institution  would  be  public,  or  charitable.  This 
feature  of  trusts  for  charity,  coupled  with  the 
liberal  spirit  in  w^hich  courts  construe  such  gifts, 
has  Jed  to  the  method  of  executing  them,  called 
cy  pres  (*as  near  as*).  By  this  doctrine  is 
meant,  that  when  such  gifts  cannot  be  applied 
according  to  the  precise  intention  of  the  donor, 
."•Ithough  the  general  purpose  of  the  trust  is 
proper,  they  will  be  employed  for  the  purpose  In 
a  manner  as  near  as  possible  {cy  pres)  to  that 
which  was  designated.  It  assumed  two  forms  in 
England.  In  one  form  it  was  employed  by  the 
Chancellor  in  the  exercise  of  a  prerogative,  execu- 
tive power,  delegated  to  him  under  the  sign 
manual  of  the  Crown,  and  was  carried  to  the  ex- 
tent of  applying  a  trust  for  charities  to  some 
charit&ble  purpose,  even  when  the  particular 
objects  for  which  it  was  intended  were  illegal 
and  void.  In  its  other  form,  it  was  exercised 
by  the  Chancellor  in  the  performance  of  his 
judicial  functions,  and  was  applied  only  to  such 
charitable  trusts  as  were  legal  and  valid  in  their 
inception,  but  which,  because  of  some  change  in 
law  or  circumstances,  could  not  be  carried  out 
in  exactly  the  manner  indicated  by  the  donor. 
In  this  latter  form,  but  not  in  the  former,  the  cy 
pres  doctrine  is  recognized  and  applied  in  some, 
though  not  in  all,  of  the  American  States,  where 
trusts  for  charity  are  allowed.  For  example,  a 
bequest  made  before  the  fall  of  slavery  in  the 
United  States,  to  trustees,  to  be  applied  to  vari- 
ous methods  of  creating  a  sentiment  against 
negro  slavery  in  America,  was  applied,  after  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War,  by  the  Massachusetts 
courts,  to  the  American  Freednicn's  Union  Cora- 
mission;  and  in  Missouri,  trustees  having  been 


directed  by  will  to  establish  forever  a  charitable 
home  upon  land  devised  to  them,  and  a  portion 
of  the  land  having  been  cut  oflf  from  the  residue 
by  a  new  street  and  rendered  useless  for  the 
building,  that  portion  was  ordered  by  the  court 
to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debts  of  the  same  institution. 

III.  A  trust  necessarily  suspends,  during  its 
continuance,  the  power  of  free  and  unrestrained 
alienation  of  property.  It  is,  therefore,  re- 
stricted by  the  common-law  principle  and  preva- 
lent statutory  provisions,  which  forbid  such  sus- 
pension except  for  a  limited  time  measured  by 
the  lives  of  one  or  more  individuals.  A  suspen- 
sion beyond  such  a  period  is  known  as  a  perpetu- 
ity (q.v.)  and  is  invalid.  But  property  donated 
to  trustees  for  charitable  purposes  may  remain 
in  the  hands  of  such  trustees  for  all  time,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  absolute  power 
of  alienation  is  thus  indefinitely  suspended. 
Similarly  a  provision  for  accumulation  (q.v.), 
void  under  the  same  rule  in  case  of  a  private 
trust,  does  not  impair  a  charitable  trust. 

Gifts  for  charitable  uses  are  of  considerable 
antiquity.  They  were  kno%vn  and  fostered  by  the 
Christian  emperors  of  Rome  as  'pious  uses,'  and 
it  was  in  this  form  and  under  this  description 
that  the  doctrine  passed  from  the  civil  law  into 
the  law  of  England,  where,  as  has  been  said 
above,  pious  or  charitable  uses  were  enforced  to 
some  extent  by  the  Chancellor  long  before  the 
statutes  of  39  and  43  Elizabeth. 

In  England  the  system  of  charitable  trusts  and 
the  method  of  administering  them  is  now  based 
upon  a  series  of  modern  statutes  of  the  most 
enlightened  character,  known  as  the  Charitable 
Trusts  Acts,  passed  in  1853,  1855,  1860, 1869,  and 
1888,  and,  lastly,  upon  the  Mortmain  and  Chari- 
table Uses  Act,  pa«(sed  in  1891.  In  the  United 
States  the  statutes  of  Elizabeth  have  not  gen- 
erally been  enacted,  but  in  most  of  the  States 
the  principle  embodied  in  those  acts  and  en- 
forced by  the  English  Court  of  Chancery  has  been 
judicially  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  body  of 
legal  principles  brought  over  from  the  mother 
countiy,  and  many  trusts  not  strictly  within  the 
English  statute  are  here  held  to  be  valid  by 
analogy.  New  York,  long  a  conspicuous  excep- 
tion, has  recently  by  statute  made  possible  the 
creation  of  trusts  for  charitable  purposes,  but 
there  are  still  several  States  in  which  no  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  charitable  trusts  and 
trusts  for  private  purposes. 

Bibliography.  The  literature  of  the  subject 
is  extensive.  Among  the  most  important  works 
dealing  exclusively  with  it  are  Shelford,  Treatise 
on  the  Law  of  Mortmain,  and  Charitable  Uses 
and  Trusts  (London,  1836);  Tudor,  Lair  o/ 
Charities  and  Mortmain  (Ix)ndon,  1890).  Con- 
sult, also,  the  general  treatises  on  trust  anc? 
equity  jurisdiction,  as  Perry,  Treatise  on  the  Law 
of  Trusts  and  Trustees  (5th  ed.,  Boston,  1890), 
and  Pomeroy,  Treatise  on  Equity  Jurisprudence, 
etc,  (San  Francisco,  1892).  See  Mortmain; 
Trust. 

CHABITES.  In  Greek  mythology,  the  throe 
goddesses  of  grace  and  cliarm,  called  Gra- 
tiie  by  the  Romans.  Thoy  %v'ere  the  offspring  of 
Zeus,  and  were  named  EuphrosjTie  (joy),  Thalia 
(bloom),  and  Aglaia  (brilliance).  Their  honie 
was  on  Olympus,  with  the  Muses.  Their  oldest 
shrine  was  at  Orehomenus  in  Boeotia,  where  their 
festival,  the  Charitesia,  was  celebrated.    In  sculp- 
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ture  they  usually  appear  as  three  beautiful  maid- 
ens hand  in  hand. 

CHABITIES.  The  public  and  private  in- 
stitutions of  society  whcse  object  is  the  relief 
of  those  suffering  from  poverty,  sickness,  and  all 
forms  of  human  disease,  provided  such  relief  is 
given  without  compensation,  and  proceeds  solely 
from  the  motive  of  human  sympathy. 

In  ancient  times  few  such  institutions  existed. 
The  unfortunate  individual  who  was  imable  to 
care  for  himself  had  to  look  to  the  immediate 
circle  of  his  nearest  of  kin,  or,  more  frequently, 
was  allowed  to  perish,  or  actually  put  to  death 
because  he  was  regarded  as  a  burden  by  the  com- 
munity which  had  to  struggle  for  existence  with- 
out being  able  to  accumulate  any  social  surplus 
of  wealth.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  in  a  no- 
madic society.  The  historical  growth  of  the 
spirit  of  charity  is  briefly  and  admirably  describ- 
ed in  Lecky*s  History  of  European  Morals. 

The  first  efforts  at  institutional  relief  were  those 
of  the  early  Christian  Church.  They  were  car- 
ried out  in  response  to  the  teach mg  of  the 
Church  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive;  that  there  is  merit  in  the  very  act  of 
giving,  and  that  the  future  welfare  of  the  giver 
is  in  a  measure  dependent  on  his  generosity. 
Such  a  doctrine  gave  little  thought  to  the  ef- 
fect of  the  gift  on  the  recipient,  or,  indeed,  to 
the  welfare  of  the  recipient  after  the  gift  was 
once  bestowed.  Naturally  a  reckless  system  of 
charity  developed,  which  in  some  cases  had  to  be 
suppressed,  and  in  other  cases  where  the  Church, 
especially  in  Northern  Europe  during  the  Ref- 
ormation period,  lost  most  of  its  property  and 
was .  unable  to  continue  the  support  of  large 
numbers  of  undeserving  poor,  something  had  to 
be  done  as  a  substitute  by  public  authorities. 

In  this  way  a  system  of  public  charity  grew  up 
in  England,  though  in  the  beginning  it  was  a 
part  of  the  criminal  law,  providing  not  meas- 
ures of  relief,  but  regulations  and  institutions  for 
the  repression  of  'vagabonds*  and  'sturdy  beg- 
gars.' 

The  earliest  and  most  popular  really  chari- 
table institutions  were  hospitals.  Private  char- 
ities, supported  entirely  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, had  their  beginning,  usually,  in  institutions 
for  the  relief  of  foimdlings  and  abandoned  chil- 
dren. By  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  in 
Europe  many  such  institutions  existed,  and  the 
public  almshouse  or  workhouse,  supported  from 
public  funds,  had  been  established  in  most  coun- 
tries especially  for  the  relief  of  the  aged  poor.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  a  great 
movement  for  the  reform  and  extension  of  these 
institutions  began.  In  America  the  almshouse 
was  then  practically  the  only  public  institution 
provided  for  the  needy  and  helpless;  although 
private  societies  for  the  relief  of  peculiar  kinds 
of  distress  soon  began  to  multiply. 

A  histor>'  of  the  philanthropy  and  charities  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  some  volumes  of  which 
have  already  appeared,  was  prepared  for  the  In- 
ternational Exposition  in  1900,  and  has  been  clas- 
sified as  follows,  the  classification  being  a  fairly 
comprehensive  one  of  modern  charities :  ( 1 ) 
Institutional  care  of  destitute  adults;  (2)  De- 
fectives, insane,  feeble-minded,  epileptic;  (3) 
The  treatment  of  criminals :  (4)  Hospitals,  dis- 
pensaries, nursing;  (5) Destitute,  neglected  and 
dc  linquent  children ;  ( 6 )  Care  and  relief  of  needy 
families ;    ( 7 )  Supervisory  and  educational  move- 


ments; (8)  Preventive  and  constructive  phi- 
lanthropy. The  public  authorities  have,  in  most 
modern  countries,  assumed  responsibility  for 
1,  2,  and  3;  4  and  5  are  divided  between  public 
and  private  agencies;  6,  7,  and  8  are  still  largely 
in  private  hands. 

The  line  cannot  be  clearly  drawn  between  pub- 
lic and  private  charities.  Public  charities  are 
those  supported  entirely,  or  in  part,  from  funda 
raised  by  taxation,  while  private  charities  are 
those  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  ad- 
ministered by  societies  especially  organized  for 
the  purpose.  Private  charitable  societies  are  fre- 
quently placed  under  some  public  supervision. 
A  general  principle  giving  the  sphere  of  activity 
of  public  and  private  charities  has  been  stated 
as  follows:  Public  charities  should  provide  for 
those  well-defined  and  more  or  less  permanent 
needs  of  the  community  for  the  relief  of  which 
experience  has  been  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
formulate  very  definite  rules  and  regulations 
which  can  be  carried  out  more  or  less  mechani- 
cally by  public  officials  who  must  interpret  laws 
more  often  literally  than  in  the  spirit  in  whidi 
they  were  framed,  while  private  charities  should 
deal  with  those  forms  of  relief  still  in  the  ex- 
perimental stage,  with  a  view  of  demonstrating 
what  can  be  done  by  the  public  authorities  on 
a  larger  scale. 

Private  philanthropy  centres  about  the  home 
and  the  family.  It  views  the  home  as  the  im- 
portant element  which  must  be  protected  and 
preserved.  Public  charity  has  followed  private 
initiative,  gradually  taking  up  those  institutions 
shown  to  be  necessary.  To  protect  the  home,  the 
tenements  are  brought  under  regulation.  (See 
Housing  Problem.  )  To  enable  the  bread-winner 
to  support  the  family,  dangerous  employments 
are  regulated.  ( See  Facttobt  Inspection.  )  Sana- 
toria are  built  for  consumptives.  Children  are 
properly  cared  for.  (See  Dependent  Children; 
Juvenile  Offenders;  Crlt:lty  to  Children, 
Premcntion  of.)  Foundling  hospitals  and  chil- 
dren's aid  societies  rescue  the  abandoned.  It 
is  sought  to  get  at  the  causes  of  distress  and  to 
remove  them  rather  than  to  minimize  results 
of  bad  conditions.  (See  Pauperism;  Charitt 
Org\nizatton  Society;  Social  Settlements.) 
Visiting  nurses  attend  the  sick  poor,  and  diet 
kitchens  furnish  suitable  food.  Playgrounds 
are  established  for  the  children.  \Mierever  a 
need  is  manifest,  some  attempt  is  made  to  sup- 
ply it.  Charity  is  becoming  less  sentimental 
and  more  methodical  and  scientific.  Its  tidmin- 
istrators  are  trained  experts.  All  civilized  na- 
tions are  pursuing  sfmilar  *  courses,  and  while 
many  problems  are  not  yet  solved,  great  prog- 
ress is  being  made.  See,  also,  Poor  Laws;  So- 
cial Debtor  C^nsses. 

CHABITIES  AND  COBBECTION,  The  Na- 
tional Conference  ob'.  An  association  of  some 
1400  members  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Mexico,  who  are  interested  in  philanthropic  ef- 
forts. Many  of  the  members  are  actively  con- 
nected with  charitable  activities  in  various 
cities.  There  are  no  tests  of  membership.  All 
shades  of  thought  are  represented.  The  confer- 
ence has  no  platform  and  adopts,  usually,  only 
resolutions  of  thanks.  All  persons  are  privileged 
to  participate  in  the  discussions.  It  is  simply 
an  exchange  for  the  comparison  of  views  and 
experiences,  not  a  body  organized  to  accomplish 
any  undertaking.    One  resiut  of  its  deliberations 
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was  to  arouse  public  interest  leading  to  the 
establishment  of  local  or  State  conferences,  and 
in  securing  needed  legislation. 

The  first  session  was  held  in  New  York  City 
in  1874  at  the  invitation  of  the  Social  Science 
Association,  with  which  body  joint  meetings 
-were  held  till  1878,  though  the  proceedings  were 
published  separately  after  1876.  In  1879  the 
first  separate  convention  met  in  Chicago,  with 
delegates  from  twelve  States.  The  membership 
mnd  attendance  have  steadily  increased.  The 
State  Governors  frequently  appoint  representa- 
tives, as  do  the  mayors  of  large  cities.  Delegates 
from  foreign  lands  are  often  present.  In  1880 
the  first  report  on  the  organization  of  charity 
was  read,  and  thenceforth  this  topic  has  had 
great  attention.  In  1893  a  membership  fee  was 
charged,  the  expense  previously  having  been  met 
by  contributions.  The  membership  fee  is  $2.50, 
entitling  the  members  to  the  volume  of  Proceed- 
inga  and  the  quarterly  Bulletin.  These  vol- 
umes contain  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  informa- 
tion on  the  charitable  activities  of  America. 
The  conference  holds  annual  meetings  in  May 
in  the  various  cities  of  the  country.  The  evening 
sessions  are  devoted  to  general  questions.  Sec- 
tion meetings  are  held  during  the  day.  These 
sections  are  in  charge  of  special  committees,  com- 
posed of  experts  in  the  various  fields.  The  gen- 
eral secretary  is  Joseph  P.  Byers,  Columbus, 
Ohio.  Consult  Proceedings  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction  (Boston, 
1874,  et  seq.). 

CHABITON,  char^-ton.  A  city  and  county- 
seat  of  Lucas  County,  Iowa,  56  miles  south  by 
east  of  Des  Moines,  on  the  Chariton  River,  and 
on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad 
(Map:  Iowa,  D  3).  The  city  contains  a  public 
library,  established  in  1898,  and  has  manufac- 
tures of  foundry  and  machine-shop  products, 
agricultural  implements  and  machines,  bricks, 
flour,  carriages,  and  wagons,  windmills,  tanks, 
pumps,  pipe,  etc.  There  is  a  municipal  electric 
light  plant.  Population,  in  1890,  3122;  in  1900, 
3989. 

CHABITON,  kftr^-t5n  (Gk.  Xaphuv).  A 
Greek  prose  writer,  tiie  author  of  a  romance 
entitled  Vha:reas  and  CallirrhoS  (q.v.),  writ- 
ten not  earlier  than  the  Fifth  Century  a.d.  Of 
the  author's  birthplace  and  personal  history  we 
know  nothing;  for  the  statement  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  work  that  the  writer  was  a 
native  of  Aphrodisias  in  Caria  has  long  been 
recognized  as  a  pure  invention.  Consult  Rohde, 
Der  griechische  Roman  und  seine  Vorlaufer 
(Leipzig,  1898). 

CHABITY,  Brothers  and  Sisters  op.  See 
Brothers  and  Sisters  of  Charity. 

CHARITY    OBaANIZATION    SOCIETY. 

Associations-  bearing  this  name  or  known  as 
Associated  Charities,  United  Charities,  or  Bu- 
reau of  Charities  existed  in  1901  in  134  cities 
of  the  United  States,  with  17  other  societies  par- 
tially adopting  their  ^lethods,  and  in  7  Canadian 
cities.  They  are  also  found  in  the  English  and 
Australian  cities  and  organizations  more  or  less 
closely  resembling  them  exist  in  Europe.  The 
parent  society,  known  as  The  Society  for  Organ- 
izing Charity  and  Suppressing  Mendicity,  was 
started  in  London  in  1869  and  was  supported  by 
■ach  men  as  Gladstone,  Ruskin,  and  Cardinal 
Manning.    The  first  Charity  Organization  Society 


in  America  was  organized  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  in 
1877,  through  the  influence  of  Rev.  S.  H.  Gur- 
teen,  who  was  acouainted  with  the  work  of  the 
London  society.  The  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety has  already  become  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  charitable  undertakings  and  wields 
great  influence.  The  founders  of  the  London  so- 
ciety said  that  its  main  object  was  "the  cure  as 
distinguished  from  the  mere  alleviation  of  dis- 
tress." Another  object  was  to  bring  about  such 
a  cooperation  between  existing  charities  as  to 
avoid  overlapping  of  fields  and  duplication  of 
efforts.  To  many  of  the  earlier  societies  the 
reason  for  existence  was  almsgiving  to  those  in 
distress,  little,  if  any,  careful  investigation  being 
made  as  to  the  cause  of  the  trouble  and  less  at- 
tention being  paid  to  the  work  of  other  agencies. 
Whenever  such  a  condition  obtains  it  is  always 
found  that  many  people  are  practically  supported 
in  idleness;  that  'charity  tramps'  and  profes- 
sional beggars  abound.  The  very  existence  of 
these  various  dissociated  agencies  is  a  tempta- 
tion to  those  on  the  border  line  of  self-support 
to  seek  assistance.  As  one  person  says:  "We 
have  no  right-  to  make  our  alms  a  temptation 
to  the  poor;  and  it  is  a  dangerous,  thougn  easy, 
thing  to  teach  a  man  that  he  can  live  without 
work."  The  charity  organization  societies,  there- 
fore, stand  for  certain  general  principles. 

Cooperation.  They  act  as  a  clearing  house 
for  all  philanthropic  societies  and  individuals. 
Careful  records  are  kept  of  all  cases.  These  are 
preserved  in  envelopes — one  for  each  family.  In 
these  envelopes  are  put  all  the  information  regard- 
ing the  individual  and  family  history;  the  re- 
ports of  investigations;  all  letters  and  other 
relevant  matter.  The  record  is  kept  as  nearly 
up  to  date  as  possible.  These  envelopes  are  so 
filed  that  they  can  be  found  in  a  moment.  The 
records  are  confidential  and  are  given  only  to 
persons  or  societies  having  a  legitimate  interest 
in  the  family.  Their  use  prevents  duplication 
and  fraud.  Public  officials  frequently  find  them 
of  great  assistance.  The  society  undertakes  to 
know  just  what  the  other  organizations  do.  As 
they  seek  to  cure  distress,  not  merely  to  relieve 
it,  whenever  a  case  comes  under  their  care  a 
careful  investigation  is  made  of  the  family's 
condition,  sources  of  income,  possible  means  of 
assistance,  friends,  former  employers,  etc.  In 
cases  of  emergency  assistance  is  at  once  given 
or  secured.  Then  some  plan  is  formed — com- 
prehensive, but  subject  to  constant  modification 
— and  this  plan  is  followed  until,  if  possible,  the 
family  becomes  self-supporting,  or,  if  this  is  im- 
possible, until  some  permanent  disposition  may 
be  made  so  that  the  itamily  may  have  no  excuse 
for  asking  further  assistance.  This  often  in- 
volves the  calling  upon  a  number  of  institutions 
for  their  services.  There  is,  however,  a  clearly 
defined  end  in  view  so  that  the  organizations  as- 
sisting are  rendering  a  most  valuable  coopera- 
tion. The  Charity  Organization  Society  does  not 
duplicate  existing  a<;encies,  but  seeks  to  supple- 
ment them.  Many  consider  this  the  most  impor- 
tant feature  of  their  work.  Some  charity  organi- 
zation societies  have  even  had  no  relief  fund, 
preferring  to  act  wholly  as  mediators. 

Personal  Service.  The  pursuit  of  a  compre- 
hensive plan  involves  an  immense  amount  of 
time  and  labor.  Under  the  old  system  a  sum  of 
money  or  other  necessaries  were  given  and  the 
recipient  disappeared  from  sight  and  notice  till 
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trouble  brought  him  back.  The  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society  seeks  to  show  a  personal,  friendly 
interest  in  the  family.  To  further  this  aim,  a 
corps  of  'friendly  visitors*  is  developed — culti- 
vated, intelligent  men  and  women — who  under- 
take to  visit  a  family  regularly,  to  share  sym- 
pathetically in  its  troubles  and  its  pleasures. 
The  power  of  this  personal  interest  of  a  tactful 
and  resourceful  person  on  the  family  life  is 
hard  to  estimate.  These  friendly  visitors  are 
always  unpaid,  and  thus  their  interest  is  wholly 
unselfish.  The  way  is  opened  for  all  sorts  of  sug- 
gestions for  improvement,  for  making  the  home 
attractive  to  the  children  and  father.  The  friend- 
ly visitors  hold  regular  conferences. 

Social  See\ice.  Growing  out  of  the  intimate 
knowledge  gained  by  frequent  personal  visits 
comes  the  opportunity  to  influence  the  commu- 
nity regarding  the  necessity  for  playgrounds,  bet- 
ter sanitary  and  housing  conditions,  factory 
legislation,  and  the  like.  Such  service  is  of  the 
highest  value,  often  accomplishing  great  reforms. 
The  present  movement  to  reform  the  tenements 
in  New  York  City  is  largely  the  result  of  the 
labors  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  and 
interested  individuals.  Here  should  be  noted  the 
possibility  of  handling  special  relief  funds  in 
times  of  emergency.  The  Charity  Organization 
Society,  with  its  trained  force  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  local  conditions,  can  act  to  great 
advantage.  Mention  should  be  made  of  the  in- 
fluence exerted  to  cut  down  unwise  appropria- 
tions for  supposed  charitable  purposes.  Another 
valuable  service  is  the  investigation  of  charita- 
ble organizations  for  the  information  of  intend- 
ing donors.  By  no  means  the  least  valuable  part 
of  this  social  work  is  in  getting  so  many  people 
directly  interested  in  the  work  of  the  society. 

Self-Help.  The  object  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society  is  to  *help  to  self-help.'  It  is  not 
sought  to  give  something  for  nothing.  The  self- 
respect  and  the  independence  of  the  individual 
is  always  to  be  preserved.  Work  rather  than 
alms  is  given.  Laundries,  sewing- rooms,  wood- 
yards,  employment  bureaus,  are  maintained  ac- 
cording to  local  needs.  In  some  cities  the  vacant 
lots  and  waste  places  have  been  transformed 
into  vegetable  gardens,  carried  on,  under  expert 
guidance,  by  the  poor.  When  necessary  the  pro- 
fessional beggars  are  prosecuted;  lists  of  un- 
worthy alms-seekers  are  published,  to  compel 
them  to  seek  honest  employment. 

Preventive  Work.  The  head  of  the  family  is 
dealt  with  whenever  possible.  The  children  who 
ask  for  assistance  on  behalf  of  parents  are  told 
that  the  parents  must  come  in  person.  The  child 
must  not  form  the  begging  habit.  All  workers 
will  testify  to  the  value  of  preventive  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  children.  Summer  camps,  home 
libraries,  local  associations,  mothers*  meetings, 
penny  savings  banks,  are  among  the  forms  tliis 
work  assumes.  This  great  power  of  adapting  the 
work  to  local  needs  and  conditions  is  of  the 
utmost  importance. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the 
work  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  is  to 
an  unusual  degree  administrative — |)ersonal. 
This  is  the  secret  of  the  great  work  it  is  able  to 
do,  but  is  frequently  a  cause  of  complaint  to 
those  who  do  not  grasp  the  situation.  Personal 
service  is  considered  the  highest  form  of  giving. 
A  large  part  of  the  income  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society  is  therefore  spent  in  salaries.   The 


complexity  of  the  organization  naturally  increases 
with  the  size  of  the  city.  There  is  a  board  of 
directors  chosen  from  among  those  who  contrib- 
ute to  the  society,  and  under  the  directors  an 
executive  committee.  The  administrative  officer 
is  the  superintendent,  who  has  his  necessary  as- 
sistants. The  larger  cities  are  divided  into  dis- 
tricts, each  in  charge  of  a  district  superintendent, 
who  is  responsible  for  the  work  in  the  district. 
Applicants  for  help  are  referred  to  the  district 
in  which  they  live.  The  central  and  district 
offices  are  open  daily.  The  central  office  keeps  on 
file  a  digest  of  all  cases  from  each  district.  In 
each  .district  a  'decisions  committee*  meets 
weekly  to  discuss  the  various  cases  and  decide 
upon  courses  of  action.  The  funds  come  from 
private  donors.  * 

Expert  Service.  The  work  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  calls  for  educated  and 
trained  men  and  women.  The  mere  desire  to  do 
good  is  no  qualification,  nor  is  charitable  work 
in  general  any  longer  a  dumping-ground  for  those 
who  have  failed  in  other  professions.  The  high- 
est abilities  are  sought,  and  some  societies  are 
conducting  special  schools  for  portions  of  the 
year  for  the  training  of  workers.  The  adminis- 
tration of  charity  has  become  a  profession. 

Publications.  The  best  periodical  in  America 
devoted  to  the  charitable  field  is  Charities,  pub- 
lished by  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  New 
York  City.  In  England  this  place  is  filled  by 
the  Charity  Organization  Review  of  the  London 
Society.  Consult:  Warner,  American  Charities 
(New  York,  1894)  ;  Devine,  The  Practice  of 
Charity  (New  York,  1901)  ;  Richmond,  Friendly 
Visiting  (New  York,  1900)  ;  Loch,  Charity  Or- 
ganization (London,  1892)  ;  Reports  of  Societies 
(Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  etc.). 
See  Pauperism;  Social  Debtor  Classes. 

CHABIVABI,  sh&'r^'v&'r^  (Low  Lat.  chari- 
varium).  A  French  term  used  to  designate  a 
wild  tumult  and  uproar,  produced  by  the  beating 
of  pans,  kettles,  and  dishes,  mingled  with  whis- 
tling, bawling,  groans,  and  hisses,  and  got  up  for 
the  purpose  of  expressing  a  general  dislike  to  the 
person  against  whom  it  is  directed.  The  etymology 
of  charivari  is  obscure ;  the  Germans  translate  it 
by  Katzenmusik,  the  English  of  which  is  cater- 
xvauling.  In  France,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  a 
charivari  was  generally  raisedf  against  persons 
contracting  second  nuptials,  in  which  case  the 
widow  was  especially  assailed.  On  these  occa- 
sions the  participators  in  it,  who  were  masked, 
accompanied  their  hubbub  by  the  singing  of 
satirical  and  indecent  verses,  and  would  not 
cease  till  the  wedding  couple  had  purchased  their 
peace  by  ransom.  Charivari  answers  to  the 
English  concert  upon  'marrow-bones  and  cleav- 
ers/ with  which  it  was  customary  to  attack  a 
married  couple  who  lived  in  notorious  discord. 
It  was  also  organized  against  an  unequal  match 
— e.g.  where  there  was  great  disparity  in  age. 
In  some  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  United 
States  a  like  custom  prevails,  the  instruments  of 
discord  being  horns,  tin  pans,  horse-fiddles,  and 
whistles.  The  rustic  American  corruption  of  the 
word  'charivari*  is  'shiveree,*  for  which  a  syno- 
nym is  'skimmerton.'  Similar  customs  seem  to 
have  existed  under  diflferent  names  in  all  parts  of 
Europe,  and  sometimes  they  were  of  such  a 
licentious  and  violent  character  as  to  require  mili- 
tary interference  to  put  them  down.     Even  as 
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early  as  the  Fourteenth  Century,  the  Church 
found  itself  forced  to  threaten  punishment,  and 
even  excommunication,  against  those  who  partici- 
pated in  them.  In  more  recent  times  the  chari- 
vari has  taken  a  purely  political  coloring;  as, 
for  example,  during  the  Restoration  in  France, 
at  which  time,  however,  the  popular  voice  began 
to  seek  vent  by  casting  its  satirical  darts  against 
public  men  through  the  press.  Among  the  papers 
of  this  sort  the  most  famous  is  the  Charivari, 
which  was  established  in  Paris,  December  2, 1832, 
corresponding  to  the  English  publication  Punch 
(q.v.). 

CHABXOV,  Kftr^6v.     See  Khabkov. 

CHABLEMAGKE,  sh^r^e-mftn,  Fr,  pron. 
shar'r-mA'ny'.    See  Chables  the  Great. 

CHABLEMAONE  CYCLE  OF  BOMAIT- 
CES.  A  division  of  one  of  the  three  principal 
cycles  of  romances  which  took  form  in  France 
in  the  Thirteenth  Century.  These  three  cycles 
may  roughly  be  designated  as  the  gestes  royaiea, 
the  gestes  de  Ouillaumef  and  the  gestes  de  Doon 
de  Mayence.  The  first  of  these  divisions  was 
composed  of  all  the  poems  which  had  been  writ- 
ten about  the  three  regal  historic  figures  Pepin, 
Charles,  and  Louis,  and  the  Charlemagne  Cycle 
was  composed  exclusively  of  all  those  poems 
which  centred  about  the  life  and  Court  of  the 
second  of  these  characters.  It  consisted  of  a  col- 
lection and  arrangement  made  by  certain  itin- 
erant musicians,  who  were  editorially  minded,  of 
whatever  of  the  ancient  chansons  de  geste  per- 
tained particularly  to  the  deeds  of  this  one  hero. 
Many  of  these  chansons  were  founded  on  certain 
heroic  ballads  which  Charlemagne  himself  had 
caused  to  be  preserved  in  writing.  These  had  al- 
ready formed  the  basis  of  two  I^atin  chronicle- 
histories  by  a  monk  of  Saint  Gall  (890),  and 
by  Benedict  of  Saint-Andr6'  (968),  entitled,  De 
Oestia  Caroli  Magni;  and  the  two  latter  works 
were  doubtless  of  great  aid  to  the  Thirteenth 
Century  codifiers  of  the  gestes.  The  cycle  is 
composed  of  the  following  individual  narrative 
poems:  Fierabras;  Oarin  de  Montglane;  Oallien 
le  Rhetord;  Ogier  le  Danois;  Les  Quatres  Filz 
Aymon,  and  others  of  varying  dates.  A  prose 
version  of  it,  in  French,  was  printed  at  Bagnyoii 
in  1478.  Consult  G.  Paris,  Histoire  po^tique  dc 
Charlemagne  (Paris.  1865). 

CHAi^Bdl,  shar'l'rwa'  (Fr.,  Charles  king) . 
A  Belgian  town  and  fortress  in  the  Province  of 
Hainault.  situated  on  the  Sambre  and  on  the 
Charleroi  Canal,  between  Mons  and  Namur.  It  is 
divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  town  (Map: 
Belgium,  C  4).  It  possesses  an  archieological 
museum,  with  a  mineralogieal  collection  and  an 
industrial  school,  and  is  altogether  dependent 
upon  the  activities  of  the  surrounding  region. 
The  district  is  rich  in  coal  and  iron,  the  number 
of  smelting-fumaces  and  nail-factories  in  the 
neighborhood  being  very  great.  The  iron-works 
of  Couillet,  which  yield  a  third  of  all  the  cast 
iron  produced  in  Belgium,  are  within  a  mile  or 
two  of  the  town.  Population,  in  1890,  21,900; 
in  1900,  24,800.  In  1066  the  village  of  Charnoi 
^'as  fortified  by  the  Spaniards,  and  named,  in 
honor  of  the  King,  Charles  II.,  Charleroi. 

CHABLEBOI,  shftr'le-roi'.  A  borough  in 
Washington  County,  Pa.,  40  miles  south  of  Pitts- 
burg, on  the  Monongahela  River,  and  on  the 
Pittsburg,  Virginia  and  Charleston  Railroad. 
It  is  an  important  manufacturing  centre,  with 


extensive  glass  -  works  of  various  kinds,  and 
shovel-works.  Charleroi  was  settled  in  1890,  and 
incorporated  in  the  following  year.  The  govern- 
ment is  vested  in  a  burgess,  elected  every  three 
years,  and  a  borough  council,  chosen  on  a  general 
ticket.     Population,  in  1900,  5930. 

CHABLES  THE  GBEAT,  or  CHABLE- 
MAOXE  (from  Lat.  Carolus  Magnus,  Charlea* 
the  Great)  (742-814).  King  of  the  Franks  after 
7(i8,  and  Roman  Emperor  from  800  to  814.  He 
was  the  son  of  Pepin  the  Short,  the  first  Carolin- 
gian  King,  and  of  Bertha,  a  daughter  of  Chari- 
l»ert,  Count  of  Laon,  and  was  bom  probably  on 
April  2,  742.  His  birthplace  is  unknown;  but 
from  the  fondness  which  he  displayed  throughout 
his  life  for  the  cities  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  In- 
gelheim,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  he  was 
born  in  one  of  these  places.  Of  his  early  youth 
and  education  nothing  is  known,  even  by  £in- 
hard,  his  contemporary  biographer.  He  was 
brought  up  at  the  Court  of  his  father,  and  re- 
ceived the  thorough  military  training  which 
constituted  the  education  of  the  time.  He  took 
part  in  his  father's  expeditions  against  Aquitaine 
in  761  and  762.  On  Pepin's  death,  in  708,  the 
Frankish  kingdom  was  divided  between  his  two 
sons,  Charles  receiving  the  eastern  part  or  Aus- 
trasia,  which  was  predominantly  Germanic,  to- 
gether with  a  part  of  Aquitaine,  while  his 
brother  Carloman  received  Neustria,  the  Ro- 
mance part  of  the  Frankish  domains.  Carloman 
died  in  771,  and  Charles,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Frankish  nobles,  took  possession  of  the  en- 
tire kingdom,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  young  sons 
of  his  brother.  Their  mother  fled  to  i)esiderius^ 
King  of  the  Lombards,  and  the  ensuing  com- 
plications led  to  the  first  great  war  of  Charles's 
reign.  Charles  had,  ere  this,  in  770,  offended 
Desiderius  by  repudiating  his  second  wife,  Desid- 
erata, who  was  that  monarch's  daughter.  The 
latter,  therefore,  received  Carloman's  widow 
hospitably,  and  urged  Pope  Adrian  I.  to  crown 
the  sons  of  Carloman.  Upon  the  Pope's  refusal^ 
he  invaded  the  Papal  territory.  The  Pope  there- 
upon summoned  the  Frankish  King  to  his  aid. 
Charles  endeavored  to  avert  the  war;  but  upon 
the  refusal  of  Desiderius  to  restore  the  Papal 
cities  of  the  Pentapolis,  he  crossed  the  Alps,  with 
two  armies,  from  •Geneva  by  the  Great  Saint 
Bernard  and  Mont  Cenis,  in  773,  and  besieged 
Desiderius  in  Pavia,  forcing  him,  after  a  ten 
months'  siege,  to  surrender  and  retire  to  a  mon- 
astery. In  777  he  proclaimed  himself  King  of 
the  Lombards,  and  was  acknowledged  as  such  by 
the  Lombard  dukes.  He  secured  the  Pope's  favor 
by  confirming  the  donation  of  lands  made  to  the 
Holy  See  by  Pepin.  In  the  winter  of  770  he 
again  crossed  the  Alps  and  crunhed  a  Lombard 
revolt,  henceforth  ruling  over  northern  and  cen- 
tral Italy  as  far  south  as  Spoleto.  In  780  he 
went  to  Italy,  where  the  Pope  crowned  his  sec- 
ond son,  Pepin,  King  of  Italy,  and  his  third  son, 
Louis,  an  infant,  three  years  old,  King  of  Aqui- 
taine. In  787  he  completed  the  conquest  of  the 
Lombards  by  the  subjugation  of  the  Duke  of 
I^neventum. 

The  severest  war  undertaken  by  Charles  was 
liis  contest  with  the  Saxons.  The  struggle  was 
of  long  standing,  having  been  waged  by  his 
father  and  grandfather,  and  contemplated  the  in- 
corporation of  tlie  Saxons  into  the  Frankish 
kingdom  and  their  conversion  to"  Christianity. 
The    obstinate    resistance    of    the    Saxons    has 
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scarcely  been  equaled  in  history.  In  772  Charles 
advanced  as  far  as  the  Weser,  and  destroyed  the 
famous  'Irminsur — according  to  heathen  belief, 
the  column  supporting  the  earth.  There  were  in- 
I'cssant  revolts,  but  in  7V5  Charles  carried  his 
arms  as  far  as  the  Elbe.  In  777  he  could  even 
hold  the  Prankish  National  Assembly  on  Saxon 
soil,  at  Paderbom.  But  in  778,  on  news  of 
Charles's  absence  in  Spain,  the  Saxons  again 
arose,  and  advanced  almost  to  Cologne;  but 
Charles  again  drove  them  back  to  the  Elbe.  They 
destroyed  a  Prankish  army  in  the  Sttntel  High- 
lands in  782;  and  Charles,  after  a  new  victory, 
avenged  this  disaster  by  the  massacre,  at  Verden, 
of  4500  prisoners  in  one  day.  This  caused  a  gen- 
eral rising  of  the  Saxons;  but,  in  783-85,  the 
Prankish  monarch  at  last  succeeded  in  reducing 
them  to  subjection.  Their  great  leader,  Widu- 
kind,  submitted  to  baptism,  and  their  principal 
chiefs  became  Charles's  vassals.  The  Saxons 
north  of  the  Elbe  submitted  in  804,  and  10,000 
of  them  were  led  into  the  interior  of  Germany 
as  hostages.  Charles  proceeded  to  extend  his 
arms  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Saxony.  The 
neighbormg  Slavs  were  either  hie  allies  or  else 
were  made  tributary,  and  even  the  Bohemians 
were  in  part  subdued.  The  Danes  were  confined 
to  the  north  of  the  Eider,  which  became  the 
northern  boundary  of  Charles's  kingdom. 

Charles  was  equally  successful  in  the  south- 
east. His  marriage,  in  771,  with  Hildegarde, 
daughter  of  Duke  Godfrey  of  Suabia,  secured  his 
influence  in  that  duchy.  In  Bavaria  his  cousin, 
Tassilo,  ruled  practically  as  an  independent 
sovereign.  He  had  been  allied  with  the  Lom- 
bards, but  in  781  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  Charles.  In  787  he  rebelled,  but  was  forced 
to  surrender,  and  was  deposed  in  788.  Tassilo 
had  also  been  allied  with  the  Avars,  a  fierce 
nomadic  tribe  which  occupied  the  great  plain 
of  the  middle  Danube.  The  wars  which  Charles 
undertook  against  them  in  791-96  resulted  in  the 
entire  destruction  of  the  nation,  the  Raab  be- 
coming the  southeastern  boundary  of  the  Prank- 
ish kingdom.  In  778,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Emir  of  Saragossa,  who  was  in  revolt  against  his 
suzerain,  the  Caliph  of  Cordova,  Charles  invaded 
northeastern  Spain.  This  campaign  against  the 
infidel  figures  very  prominently  in  mediteval 
legends,  but  in  reality  it  was  without  direct  re- 

/sult.  Charles  was  summoned  home  by  the  news 
of  a  Saxon  revolt,  and  in  his  return  over  the 
Pyrenees,  the  rear-guard  of  his  army  was  as- 
sailed and  annihilated,  probably  in  the  Pass  of 
Roncesvalles,  by  the  Basques.  In  this  battle 
Roland  (q.v.),  afterwards  the  hero  of  a  vast 
legendary  literature,  fell.  In  779  Charles  sent 
his  son  Louis  to  Spain,  and  after  the  fall  of 
Barcelona  he  established  the  Spanish  'mark,*  ex- 

.  tending  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Ebro.  It  was 
the  policy  of  Charles  to  establish  such  'marks' 
on  the  borders  of  his  dominions  as  bulwarks 
against  the  uncivilized  nations  by  which  they 
were  surrounded.  Against  the  Danes  he  estab- 
lished the  Danish  *mark'  south  of  the  Eider; 
against  the  Sorabians  the  Thuringian  *mark;' 
against  the  Bohemians  the  Prankish  'mark;'  and 
Against  the  Southern  Slavs  the  'marks'  of  Ca- 
rinthia  and  Friuli.  The  land  in  these  districts 
was  parceled  out  among  Prankish  vassals,  and 
the  margraves  who  ruled  over  them  had  far 
greater  power  than  the  ordinary  counts.  Charles 
also  made  use  of  the  Church  to  secure  his  con- 


quests. In  the  Saxon  wars  the  Saxons  were 
baptized  by  the  thousands,  and  the  bishoprics  of 
Halberstadt,  Paderborn,  Minden,  Verden,  Bre- 
men, Munster,  and  Osnabrttck  were  erected.  He 
also  founded  great  monasteries,  like  Corvey  and 
Herford,  which  were  in  fact  fortresses  in  the 
enemy's  country. 

By  the  conquest,  organization,  and  rule  of  such 
extensive  dominions  and  of  peoples  so  different 
in  race  and  political  tradition,  Charles  had  vir- 
tually established  an  empire.  His  assumption 
of  the  imperial  title  and  the  revival  of  the  West- 
em  Roman  Empire  were  but  the  logical  consum- 
mation of  his  great  work.  This  event  took  place 
on  the  occasion  of  an  expedition  to  Italy,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  support  Pope  Leo  III. 
against  the  rebellious  Homans.  While  Charles 
was  worshiping  in  Saint  Peter's  on  Christmas 
Day,  800,  the  Pope,  unexpectedly,  as  it  appeared, 
set  a  crown  upon  his  head,  and  amid  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  people,  saluted  him  as  'Carolus 
Augustus,  Emperor  of  the  Romans.'  Whether 
or  not  the  Emperor  was  aware  of  the  intention 
of  the  Pope  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  only.  In 
his  familiar  conversations  he  was  wont  to  pro- 
test his  ignorance  of  the  projected  coronation.  In 
itself  it  added  nothing  directly  to  Charles's  power, 
yet  it  greatly  confirmed  and  increased  the  respect 
entertained  for  him,  such  was  the  lustre  of  a 
title  with  which  were  associated  recollections  of 
all  the  greatness  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Tliere 
is  said  to  have  been  a  scheme  for  the  union  of  the 
newly  revived  Western  Empire  with  the  Empire 
of  the  East,  by  Charles's  marriage  with  Irene 
(q.v.),  the  Byzantine  Empress.  If  so,  it  failed 
by  reason  of  Irene's  overthrow.  Besides  the 
moral  weight  of  Roman  tradition,  the  imperial 
title  added  to  Charles's  office  of  King  the 
powerful  temporal  guardianship  of  the  Church. 
This  was  strongly  emphasized  in  the  new  oath 
of  allegiance  to  him,  as  Emperor,  which  Charles 
caused  all  his  subjects  to  swear  soon  after  his 
coronation.  He  proceeded  to  organize  the  empire 
with  a  view  to  strengthening  the  imperial  power. 
The  old  national  dukedoms  having  been  abol- 
ished, Charles  governed  his  dominions  through 
counts,  whom  he  himself  appointed.  Each  count 
presided  over  an  ancient  canton  {Oau),  a  sub- 
division of  the  dukedom.  Three  times  a  year 
the  count  held  a  regular  court,  which  all  freemen 
were  bound  to  attend,  and  in  times  of  war  he 
assembled  the  military  levy  of  the  Gau.  To 
watch  over  the  counts  Charles  sent  his  "Missi 
Dominici,*  usually  a  count  and  a  bishop,  to  the 
extreme  ends  of  the  empire.  Their  functions  were 
to  look  after  the  administration  of  the  Church,  to 
collect  the  Emperor's  revenues,  and  hold  the 
superior  court.  Charles  did  not  attempt  to 
interfere  with  local  Germanic  institutions,  but 
caused  the  ancient  laws  to  be  codified  and  reduced 
to  MTiting.  Although  his  rule  was  in  fact  abso- 
lute, he  retained  the  ancient  national  assemblies, 
which  every  freeman  might  attend.  They  met 
twice  a  year,  in  spring  {Muifeld;  see  Champ  db 
Mai)  and  in  autunm,  and  decided  upon  matters 
of  State,  particularly  on  peace  and  war.  Here 
the  'Missi  Dominici'  made  their  reports,  and  the 
Church  councils  were  held.  Besides  the  *Mi8si' 
and  his  counselors,  there  were  the  two  chief 
court  officials — the  Apocrisiarius,  who  stood  at 
the  head  of  Church  affairs,  and  the  Count  Pala- 
tine (Comes  Palatinus),  who  presided  over  the 
secular   administration.     The   income  from  the 
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royal  domains,  which  Charles  skillfully  man- 
aged, together  with  the  revenues  from  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  and  free-will  offerings,  pro- 
vided for  the  expenses  of  the  State. 

Charles  promoted  to  the  fullest  extent  the  in- 
terests of  the  Church.  He  recognized  in  it  a 
powerful  all}',  both  in  increasing  and  ruling  his 
dominions.  Uis  wars  were  religious  as  well  as 
political;  he  introduced  Christianity  into  the 
countries  which  he  conquered.  He  made  the  sys- 
tem of  tithes  compulsory  throughout  the  empire, 
and  richly  endowed  bishoprics  and  monasteries. 
Uis  zealous  cooperation  with  the  bishops  in  bring- 
ing about  disciplinary  reform,  his  always  active 
interest  in  doctrinal  matters  and  solicitous  par- 
ticipation in  the  national  synods,  contributed 
wonderfully  to  increase  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  Church.  No  sovereign  in  the  history  of 
Christendom  contributed  more  actively  and  effi- 
caciously than  Charles  to  ^e  propagation  and 
Btrengthening  of  religion  and  the  upbuilding  of 
the  Church,  though  the  revival  of  the  Western 
Empire  in  his  person  led  eventually  to  the  mem- 
orable conflict,  which  filled  subsequent  centuries, 
between  Papacy  and  the  Empire.  He  also  effect- 
ed a  closer  Church  organization,  by  subordinating 
more  strictly  the  bishoprics  to  the  archbishoprics 
and  by  strengthening  the  hold  of  the  bishop  over 
the  churches  of  his  diocese. 

No  less  glorious  than  his  political  achieve- 
ments was  the  revival  of  science,  literature,  and 
art  which  Charles  brought  about — a  renaissance 
all  the  brighter  for  the  gloom  by  which  it  was 
preceded  and  followed.  He  summoned  to  his 
Court  the  greatest  scholars  of  the  age:  Alcuin, 
the  Englishman,  who  became  the  head  of  the 
Palace  School;  Paulus  Diaconus,  the  Lombard, 
who  wrote  a  history  of  his  people ;  Peter  of  Pisa, 
the  grammarian;  Angilbert,  and  Theodulf,  the 
greatest  poets  of  the  day,  who  wrote  in  imita- 
tion of  the  ancient  authors;  finally  Einhard, 
Charles's  secretary  and  friend.  In  this  circle  of 
scholars  Charles  moved  as  a  comrade  and  friend, 
much  as  did  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  in  the  Platonic 
Academy  of  Florence.  He  himself  possessed  an 
amount  of  learning  unusual  in  his  age,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  could  not  write,  having  begun 
to  learn  too  late  in  life.  He  was  very  fond  of 
his  native  tongue — the  Prankish — and  himself 
drew  up  a  grammar  of  Che  language.  He  in-, 
vented  Prankish  names  for  the  months  of  the 
year  and  for  the  winds,  and  even  caused  a  collec- 
tion of  old  German  poems  and  legends,  then  cur- 
rent, to  be  made,  which  his  pious  son  Louis  de- 
stroyed, because  of  its  heathenism.  In  his  Palace 
School,  his  own  sons  and  those  of  the  nobility 
receiVed  a  liberal  education;  but  he  also  com- 
manded that  each  cathedral  and  monastery 
should  have  a  school  to  which  laymen,  as  well 
as  clergy,  should  be  admitted.  The  school  which 
Alcuin  established  at  Tours,  under  his  patron- 
age, was  famous  for  centuries.  He  also  estab- 
lished public  schools  for  all  freemen  in  connec- 
tion with  the  monasteries  and  parishes.  He  was 
no  less  liberal  in  his  patronage  of  the  fine  arts. 
He  built  sumptuous  palaces,  particularly  at  his 
favorite  residences,  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Ingel- 
heim — for  he  had  no  fixed  capital — and  many 
churches,  chief  among  which  was  the  Minster  of 
Aix.  He  endeavored  zealously  to  promote  agricul- 
ture, manufactures,  and  commerce.  He  projected 
great  national  works,  one  of  which  was  a  canal 
to  connect  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube;  but  he 
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deemed  nothing  beneath  his  attention  which  con- 
cerned the  interests  of  his  empire  or  of  his  people. 
He  required  his  subjects  to  plant  certain  kinds  of 
fruit-trees,  the  cultivation  of  which  was  thus  ex- 
tended northward  in  Europe.  His  own  domains 
were  an  example  of  superior  cultivation. 

Charles  the  Great  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
posing figures,  not  only  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but 
of  all  history.  His  personality  impressed  itself 
upon  the  imagination  of  the  people  of  the  Middle 
Ages  as  that  of  no  other  man  has  done.  Ro- 
mances and  le^nds  grew  up  around  his  name, 
and  those  of  his  nobles,  or  paladins.  According 
to  c<mtemporary  accounts,  he  was  above  tiie  ordi- 
nary stature  and  of  a  noble  and  commanding 
presence.  He  was  fond  of  manly  exercises,  par- 
ticularly of  hunting,  and  his  strength  was  pro- 
digious. His  mode  of  life  was  simple.  In  eating 
and  drinking,  he  was  very  moderate.  He  wore 
the  simple,  ancient  costume  of  his  people,  except 
on  great  state  occasions,  when  he  used  Byzan- 
tine robes  and  ceremonial.  His  death  took  place 
on  January  28,  814.  He  was  buried  in  the  Min- 
ster of  Aix,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Louis, 
known  as  the  Pious. 

BiBLiooBAPHT.  Besides  his  capitularies  (q.v.), 
there  are  extant  letters  and  Latin  poems  ascribed 
to  Charles  tho  Grent.  Consult  Dllmmler,  Poetw 
Latini  JEri  Carolini  (I^ipzig,  1881-84).  The 
chief  source  for  his  history  ig  the  biography,  by 
his  secretary,  Einhard,  Vita  Caroli  Magni,  edited 
by  Pertz,  in  the  Monumenta  Oermanim  Hisiorica, 
and  separately  (Hanover,  1863)  ;  Engl,  trans,  by 
Glaister  (London,  1877).  Other  sources  are  the 
letters  and  poems  of  Alcuin,  Paulus  Diaconus, 
and  Angilbert,  and  the  contemporary  annals,  for 
a  description  and  editions  of  which  consult  Wat- 
tenbach,  Deutachlands  Oeachichtsquellen  im  MiU 
ieUilter,  Vol.  I.  (Berlin,  1893).  The  most  de- 
tailed modem  account  of  his  reign  is  Abel  and 
Von  Simson,  Jahrhucher  des.  frankischen  Reichea 
unter  Karl  dem  (iroasen  (Leipzig,  1883,  1888). 
Consult,  also:  V^tault,  Charlemagne  (Tours, 
1876)  ;  Ddllinger,  Das  Kaiaertum  Karls  des 
Qroaaen  und  seiner  ^achfolger  (Munich,  1864)  ; 
Haureau,  Charlemagne  et  son  cour  (Paris,  1888). 
The  best  English  works  on  Charles  are :  Mombert, 
History  of  Charles  the  Great  (New  York,  1888)  ; 
Hodgkin,  Charles  the  Great  (London,  1897); 
Davis,  Charlemagne,  in  "Heroes  of  the  Nations 
Series"  (New  York,  1900)  ;  Mullinger,  Schools 
of  Charles  the  Great  (l^ondon,  1877);  consult, 
also:  Clemen,  Die  Portrdtdarstellungen  Karls  des 
Orossen  (Aachen,  1890). 

CHABLES  n.  Holy  Roman  Emperor.  See 
Chables  I.,  THE  Bald,  King  of  France. 

CHABLES  m.  Holy  Roman  Emperor.  See 
Chables  II.,  the  Fat,  King  of  France. 

CHABi;.ES  IV.  (1316-78).  Holy  Roman 
Emperor  from  1346  to  1378.  He  was  bom  at 
Prague,  May  14,  1316,  and  was  the  son  and 
successor  of  John  of  Luxemburg,  King  of 
Bohemia,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Cr6cy  in 
1346.  With  the  aid  of  Pope  Clement  VI.,  to 
whom  he  had  previously  taken  an  oath  sacri- 
ficing several  imperial  prerogatives,  he  was 
elected  Emperor  by  five  electors  on  July  11, 
1346.  This  was  done  because  the  Emperor 
Louis  IV.  (q.v.)  had  been  placed  imder  the 
greater  excommunication  by  the  Pope.  CJharles 
and  Louis  contended  for  the  prize  until  the  death 
of  the  latter  in  1347.  On  Easter  day,  1365,  Charles 
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rV.  was  crowned  Emperor  at  Rome.  In  1366  he 
issued  the  Golden  Bull  (q.v.)»  establishing  a  new 
rule  for  the  election  of  the  King  of  the  Romans. 
On  June  13,  1366,  he  was  crowned  King  of  Aries. 
In  1376  he  had  his  son,  Wenceslaus,  elected  Em- 
peror, to  succeed  him  after  his  death,  and  secured 
the  Pope's  confirmation  of  the  election,  in  spite 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Golden  Bull.  He  died 
at  Prague,  November  29,  1378.  Charles  was  an 
artful  politician,  and  directed  his  eflforts  mainly 
to  securing  power  for  his  own  family  and  for  his 
hereditary  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  which  was  very 
flourishing  imder  his  reign.  He,  with  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Prague,  founded  the  University  of 
Prague,  on  the  model  of  that  of  Paris,  in  1348. 
For  his  early  years,  till  1346,  we  have  an  auto- 
biography, "Vita  Caroli  IV.  ab  ipso  conscripta," 
in  Boehiner,  Pontes  rerum  Qermanicarum,  Vol.  L 
(Stuttgart,  1843). 

CHABLES  V.  (1600-68).  Holy  Roman  Em- 
peror, and,  under  the  title  of  Charles  I.,  King 
of  Spain.  He  was  bom  at  Ghent,  February  24, 
1600,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  Philip,  Archduke 
of  Austria,  and  of  Joanna,  the  daughter  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  of  Spain.  Philip's  parents 
were  the  Emperor  Maximilian  and  Mary,  daugh- 
ter and  heiress  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  Gn  the  death  of  his  father  in  1606, 
Charles,  at  the  age  of  six,  inherited  the  Burgun- 
dian  realm,  consisting  in  the  main  of  the  rich 
and  populous. provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  then 
at  the  neight  of  their  prosperity.  On  the  death 
of  his  grandfather,  Ferdinand,  in  1616,  he  became 
King  of  Spain,  as  his  mother,  Joanna,  was  of 
disordered  intellect  and  incapable  of  reigning.  To 
the  Spanish  Crown  belonged  Naples,  Sicily,  and 
Sardinia ;  the  Spaniards  were  just  entering  upon 
their  great  career  of  conquest  in  the  New  World# 
Charles  was  not  very  favorably  received  by  the 
Spanish  nobles,  who  were  doubtful  of  his  rights 
and  jealous  of  the  followers  whom  he  brought 
from  Flanders,  where  he  had  been  educated.  The 
repression  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  which 
had  already  gone  far  under  his  grandfather,  and 
which  his  son  was  to  reduce  to  a  system,  contin- 
ued unchecked  under  Charles,  in  spite  of  the  ap- 
peals of  the  Cortes.  All  the  abilities  of  his 
famous  minister,  Cardinal  Ximenes,  were  requi- 
site to  prevent  an  open  rupture.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  reign  (1520)  the  towns  of  Castile 
were  driven  to  revolt  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
ancient  liberties.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  the 
insurrection  was  put  down  (1521).  (See  Padil- 
lA,  Juan  de.)  On  the  death  of  his  grandfather, 
Maximilians  in  1619,  Charles  conjointly  with  his 
younger  brother,  Ferdinand,  succeeded  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  House 
of  Hapsburg  (House  of  Austria).  On  June  28, 
1619,  he  was  raised  to  the  imperial  throne  of 
Germany  by  the  choice  of  the  electors,  the  rival 
candidates  being  Francis  I.  of  France  and  Henry 
VIII.  of  England,  and  was  crowned  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  October  23,  1620.  Owing  to  the  jeal- 
ousy of  his  Spanish  connections,  he  was  required 
to  sign  an  election  agreement  {Wahlkapitulation) 
guaranteeing  certain  rights  to  the  German  ija- 
tion,  a  practice  followed  by  his  successors  in 
the  imperial  office.  Charles  was  now  by  far  the 
most  powerful  sovereign  in  Christendom.  In  his 
earlier  years  he  had  been  frivolous  and  dissolute, 
but  he  now  became  mindful  of  the  duties  and 
dignitjr  of  his  high  position.  He  ascended  the 
imperial  throne  at  a  time  when  Germany  was 


in  a  state  of  unprecedented  agitation,  because  of 
the  movement  set  on  foot  by  Luther  (q.v.).  To 
restore  tranquillity,  a  great  diet  was  held  at 
Worms  in  1621,  before  which  Luther  made  the 
memorable  defense  of  his  doctrines.  Just  at  this 
moment  the  great  struggle  between  France  and 
Spain  broke  out  afresh,  Francis  I.  taking  up 
arms  against  his  rival^  whose  attention  waa 
drawn  away  from  the  internal  affairs  of  Ger- 
many. Thus,  instead  of  vigorously  assailing  the 
Protestant  movement  when  it  might  still  have 
been  in  his  power  to  quell  it,  Charles,  who  was 
not  alive  to  its  significance,  permitted  it  to  take 
deep  root. 

The  war  between  Charles  and  Francis,  in  which 
the  former  had  Henry  VIII.  of  England  as  an 
ally,  and  was  strengthened  by  the  defection  of 
the  powerful  Charles  of  Bourbon  (q.v.),  proved 
disastrous  to  France.  The  French  were  swept  out 
of  Lombardy,  and  in  an  attempt  to  regain  pos- 
session of  it,  Francis  was  defeated  before  the 
walls  of  Pa  via,  February  24,  1626,  and  taken 
prisoner.  He  was  forced  to  sign  a  humiliating 
treaty  at  Madrid,  January,  1626;  but  hardly  had 
he  b€«n  set  at  liberty,  when  he  prepared  to  renew 
the  struggle,  with  Henry  VIII.  now  on  his  side 
and  with  the  support  of  Pope  Clement  VII.,  of 
the  House  of  Medici,  who,  alarmed  at  the  vic- 
tories of  Charles,  was  anxious  to  rid  Italy  of  the 
Imperialists,  and  induced  some  of  the  Italian 
States  to  join  him.  The  Emperor's  forces,  under 
Frundsberg  and  Charles  of  Bourbon,  took  Rome 
itself  by  storm  (1627),  plundered  it,  and  made 
the  Pope  a  prisoner.  Charles  pretended  great 
regret,  went  into  mourning  with  all  his  cSurt, 
and  caused  prayers  to  be  said  for  the  Pope's 
liberation,  while,  by  his  own  direction,  the  Pope 
was  kept  for  seven  months  a  captive.  The  Peace 
of  Cambrai,  between  Charles  and  Francis,  in 
1629,  deprived  France  of  Lombardy,  for  the  pos- 
session of  which  she  had  fought  so  furiously.  In 
1630  Clement  VII.,  into  whose  scheme  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Medici  in  Florence  Charles  had 
entered,  crowned  the  victorious  monarch  at  Bo- 
logna as  King  of  Lombard^  and  Emperor  of  the 
Romans  (the  last  coronation  of  a  (merman  Em- 
perqr  by  the  Pope).  Simultaneously  with  these 
events,  a  great  drama  was  being  enacted  in  the 
basin  of  the  Danube,  which  brou^t  a  still  greater 
concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Haps- 
burg dynasty.  In  1626  the  Ottoman  Sultan,  Soly- 
man  the  Magnificent,  laid  low  the  power  of  Hun- 
gary in  the  battle  of  Mohftcs.  The  Hungarian 
monarch,  Louis  II.,  who  was  also  King  of  Bo- 
hemia, did  not  survive  the  defeat,  and  Ferdinand 
of  Hapsburg,  his  brother-in-law,  was  chosen  his 
successor  in  Bohemia,  while  some  of  the  nobles 
in  Himgary  also  conferred  upon  him  the  royal 
crown.  Thus  were  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
modem  Hapsburg  monarchy  of  Austria-Hungary. 
Previous  to  this,  in  1621-22,  Charles  had  relin- 
quished to  Ferdinand  the  sole  sovereignty  over 
the  principal  portion  of  the  old  her^itary 
Austrian  dominions.  Having  made  peace  with 
his  formidable  rival,  Charles  now  thought  to 
put  an  end  to  the  religious  differences  in  Ger- 
many, and  to  repel  the  Turics,  who  had  over- 
run Hungary  and  laid  siege  to  Vienna.  But 
the  diet  at  Augsburg,  in  1630,  proved  how  vain 
was  the  hope  of  restoring  the  former  state  of 
things  in  Germany;  and  when  the  Emperor  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  confession  of  the  Protest- 
ants (see  Augsburg  CbNFESSioN),  they  refused 
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to  help  him  against  the  Turks.  In  1531  the 
Protestant  princes  formed  the  League  of  Schmal- 
kald  (q.v.),  and  allied  themselves  with  France 
and  England  for  their  own  protection.  This, 
and  the  continued  assaults  of  the  Turks,  com- 
pelled the  Emperor  to  yield  in  some  measure  to 
the  demands  of  the  Protestants,  and  to  conclude 
the  Peace  of  Nuremberg  ( 1632) .  In  1536  Charles 
undertook  an  expedition  from  Spain  against  the 
pirate  Barbarossa,  who  had  established  himself 
in  Tunis,  and  whose  vessels  did  great  injury  to 
the  commerce  of  Spain  and  Italy.  In  this  expe- 
dition he  was  completely  successful,  and  set  free 
no  fewer  than  22,000  Christians,  who  had  been 
held  as  slaves.  War  again  broke  out  with 
France.  An  armistice  for  ten  years  was  con- 
cluded at  Nice  in  1538,  which  left  the  bulk  of  the 
dominions  of  the  despoiled  Duke  of  Savoy  in  the 
hands  of  Francis.  Charles  visited  Paris,  where 
he  was  magnificently  entertained.  In  1540  the 
proud  city  of  Ghent,  the  birthplace  of  the  Em- 
peror, received  a  terrible  chastisement  at  his 
hands  for  daring  to  resist  his  mandates.  In  1541 
Charles  undertook  an  expedition  against  Algiers, 
but  returned  discomfited.  In  1542*44  Charles 
was  engaged  in  a  fresh  war  with  France,  Henry 
VIII.  being  once  more  his  ally.  It  was  terminated 
by  the  Treaty  of  Crespy,  advantageous  to  the  Em- 
peror. The  suspension  of  the  struggle  with 
France  left  the  Emperor  at  liberty  to  turn  his 
arms  against  the  Protestants  of  Germany,  at 
whose  head  were  Philip  the  Magnanimous,  Land- 
grave of  Hesse,  and  John  Frederick,  Elector  of 
Saxony.  Charles  received  the  support  of  the  am- 
bitious Protestant  prince,  Maurice,  Duke  of  Sax- 
ony (of  the  Albertine  line).  The  victory  of 
Mnhlberg,  April  24,  1547,  placed  the  Protestants 
at  the  mercy  of  Charles,  who  deprived  John  Fred- 
erick of  his  territories.  In  1548  the  Augsburg 
Interim  was  published,  fixing  the  degree  of  re- 
ligious toleration  to  be  accorded  in  Germany 
pending  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
which  had  been  opened  in  1545.  In  1551  Magde- 
burg, a  great  stronghold  of  Protestantism,  suc- 
cumbed U>  the  arms  of  Maurice  of  Saxony.  But 
this  prince  himself  now  became  thoroughly 
alarmed  at  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  the 
Emperor  was  proceeding  to  carry  out  his  political 
aims,  and  suddenly  turned  his  arms  against  him, 
allying  himself  with  Henry  II.  of  France.  Charles 
was  compelled  to  flee  before  the  arms  of  the  Pro- 
testants, and  in  1552,  through  his  brother  Ferdi- 
nand, he  concluded  with  them  the  Peace  of  Pas- 
sau,  by  which  the  Lutheran  States  were  allowed 
the  exercise  of  their  religion.  A  more  definite 
settlement  was  made,  in  the  Peace  of  Augsburg, 
in  1555.  In  the  meanwhile  Henry  II.  seized  the 
three  bishoprics  of  Toul,  Metz,  and  Verdun 
(1552),  and  an  attempt  of  the  Emperor  to  re- 
conquer Metz  failed  miserably. 

Weary  of  the  constant  struggles  and  heavy 
responsibilities  of  his  ill-assorted  realms,  Charles 
now  declared  his  resolution  to  seek  repose  and 
devote  the  remainder  of  his  days  to  God.  In 
1555-56  he  resigned  the  Netherlands  and  Spain  to 
his  son  Philip,  and  abdicated  the  imperial  crown 
in  favor  of  his  brother  Ferdinand,  and  retired 
to  the  Monastery  of  Yuste,  in  J^stremadura.  At 
Yuste  Charles  spent  two  years,  partly  in  me- 
chanical pursuits,  partly  in  religious  exercises, 
which  are  said  to  have  assumed  a  character  of 
the  most  rigid  asceticism,  and  partly  in  active 
participation    in    politics.     He   died    September 


21,  1558.  By  his  wife,  Isabella,  daughter  of 
King  Emmanuel  of  Portugal,  he  had  one  son,  his 
successor,  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  two  daugh- 
ters. Charles  V.  was  a  prince  of  remarkable 
executive  powers.  He  showed  a  shrewd  and  some- 
times statesmanlike  ability  in  meeting  the  diffi- 
cult problems  of  his  reign;  but  this  gave  way 
more  and  more  to  the  religious  temperament  in- 
herited from  the  Spanish  side  of  his  house.  While 
he  spared  his  Protestant  subjects  in  Germany  for 
political  reasons,  he  persecuted  heresy  unspar- 
mgly  in  Spain,  where  policy  imposed  upon  him 
no  restraint.  As  a  general  he  ranks  high.  In 
temperament  and  disposition  he  was  cold,  phleg- 
matic, stoical,  and  devoid  of  chivalry. 

Consult:  W.  Robertson,  History  of  the  Reign 
of  Charles  V.,  with  an  account  of  the  Emperor's 
life  after  his  abdication  by  Prescott,  (Phila- 
delphia, 1864-67)  ;  Baumgarten,  Oeschichte  Karla 
V.  (Stuttgart,  1885-92)  ;  Lanz,  Korrespondenz 
des  Kaisers  Karl  V.  (Leipzig,  1844-46)  ;  Sando- 
val, Historia  de  la  vida  y  hechos  del  Emperador 
Carlos  V.  (Valladolid,  1604)  ;  Sepuloeda,  De 
Rebus  Oestis  Caroli  V.  (Madrid,  1780)  ;  Ranke, 
Deutsche  Oeschichte  im  Zeitalter  der  Reforma- 
Hon  (Leipzig,  1894). 

CHABLES  VI.  (1685-1740).  Holy  Roman 
Emperor  from  1711  to  1740,  and  the  last  of  the 
direct  male  line  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  He 
was  the  second  son  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  I., 
and  was  bom  October  1,  1685.  His  father  wished 
to  secure  for  him  the  crown  of  Spain;  but 
Charles  II.  of  Spain  assigned  it  by  testament 
to  Philip  of  Anjou,  whereupon  arose  the  great 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  Britain  and  Hol- 
land taking  part  with  the  Emperor  against 
France,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe.  (See  Successiox  Wabs.) 
Charles  was  acknowledged  by  the  Allies  as 
Charles  III.  of  Spain,  but  had  not  succeeded  in 
obtaining  permanent  possession  of*  the  kingdom 
when  the  death  of  his  brother,  the  Emperor 
Joseph  I.,  recalled  him  to  Germany  in  1711 ;  and 
as  he  now  became  Emperor  of  (jermany,  England 
and  Holland  concluded  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  with 
France  in  1713,  not  wishing  to  see  him  also 
King  of  Spain.  Charles  continued  the  war  for 
some  time;  but  by  the  Peace  of  Rastadt  (1714) 
gave  up  his  claim  to  Spain,  being  conftrmed, 
however,  in  possession  of  the  Spanish  Netiier- 
lands  and  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Italy. 
He  was  successful  in  a  war  against  the  Turks, 
marked  by  splendid  Austrian  victories  under 
Prince  Eugene,  and  concluded  by  the  Treaty  of 
Passarowitz  (1718),  and  in  a  war  with  Spain, 
which  arose  out  of  the  project  of  the  Spanish 
minister,  Alberoni  (q.v.),  and  in  which  the  Quad- 
ruple Alliance  was  formed — France,  England, 
and  Holland  joining  the  Emperor  against  Spain. 
Charles  had  lost  his  only  son, -and  being  anxious 
to  secure  the  throne  to  his  own  descendants, 
named  his  daughter,  Maria  Theresa  (q.v.),  as 
his  heiress,  by  a  Pragmatic  Sanction,  published 
April  19,  1713.  For  more  than  twenty  years  the 
foreign  policy  of  Charles  was  dictated  by  the  sole 
desire  of  obtaining  the  ratification  of  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction  from  the  European  powers.  To 
accomplish  this  he  sacrificed  Austrian  terri- 
tories in  Italy  and  Spain,  and  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  Flanders  to  England  and  Holland. 
(See  OsTEND  Company.)  He  won  over  Prussia 
by  the  concession  of  extensive  privileges,  and 
bribed   Russia  by  allowing  it  a  free  hand  in 
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Poland.  He  was  unsuccessful  in  the  so-called 
War  of  the  Polish  Succession,  waged  against 
France  and  Spain,  in  the  course  of  which  Don 
Carlos  conquered  the  Two  Sicilies  in  1734-45.  He 
was  also  worsted  in  a  second  war  with  the  Turks, 
terminated  by  the  Peace  of  Belgrade,  in  1739,  in 
which  Austria  made  some  cessions  of  territory. 
He  died  October  20,  1740.  He  was  of  a  mild  and 
lienevolent  disposition,  but  full  of  superstition 
and  conservative  prejudices.  Consult:  Mailfith, 
Oeachichte  des  oaterreichischen  Kaiserataatea 
(Hamburg,  1834-50) ;  Coxe,  History  of  the  House 
of  Austria  (London,  1847). 

CHABLES  Vn.  (1697-1745).  Holv  Roman 
Emperor  from  1742  to  1745.  He  was  the  son  of 
Maximilian  Emmanuel,  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and 
for  some  time  Governor  of  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands. After  the  conquest  of  the  Bavarian  ter- 
ritories, and  the  pronunciation  of  the  ban  of  the 
Empire  against  his  father  by  the  Emperor  Joseph 
I.  (see  article  Succession  Wars),  he  was 
for  some  time  a  prisoner;  but  after  the  death 
of  Joseph,  Charles  married  the  latter*s  youngest 
daughter,  and  in  1726  succeeded  his  father  as 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  as  such  styled  Charles  Albert. 
He  refused  his  consent  to  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion (q.v.)  ;  and,  on  the  death  of  Charles  VI. 
in  1740,  advanced  a  claim  to  the  Austrian  do- 
minions in  right  of  his  wife,  and  upon  the 
further  ground  of  a  testament  of  Ferdinand  I. 
At  first  he  was  successful  with  the  aid  of  the 
French  forces,  and  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
claimed Archduke  of  Austria  at  Linz  and  King 
of  Bohemia  at  Prague.  In  1742  he  was  elected 
Emperor.  The  Hungarians,  however,  rose  in  favor 
of  Maria  Theresa,  and  he  was  driven  from  Austria 
and  from  Bohemia,  and  for  a  time  even  from  his 
Bavarian  capital,  Munich.  Disease  and  calami- 
ties combined  to  cause  his  death,  January  20, 
1746.  "Misfortune,"  he  said,  "will  never  leave 
me  till  I  leave  it.** 

CHABLES  I.  (1600-49).  King  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  from  1625  to  1649.  The 
second  son  of  James  I.  of  England  and  VI.  of 
Scotland,  he  was  bom  at  Dimfermline,  Novem- 
ber 19,  1600,  and  created  Duke  of  Albany  at 
his  baptism,  December  23.  He  was  a  deli- 
cate child,  tongue-tied,  and  troubled  with  weak 
joints  and  ankles.  In  1605  he  was  created 
Duke  of  York,  and  on  the  death  of  his  brother 
Henry,  November  6,  1612,  became  heir  apparent, 
but  was  not  created  Prince  of  Wales  until  No- 
vember 3,  1616.  He  outgrew  his  physical  de- 
fects, with  the  exception  of  a  slight  stutter; 
became  a  diligent  theological  student,  an  accom- 
plished scholar,  and  skillful  in  the  sports  of  tilt- 
ing, tennis,  and  marksmanship.  At  twenty-two 
years  of  age  he  had  developed  artistic  and  musi- 
cal tastes,  and  was  distinguished  for  modesty  of 
conduct  and  morals.  Negotiations  for  his  mar- 
riage were  made,  first  with  Princess  Chris- 
tian, sister  of  Louis  XIII.  of  France,  in  1613, 
and  then  with  the  Infanta  Maria  of  Spain, 
daughter  of  Philip  III.,  in  1614.  In  February, 
1623,  occurred  his  journey  to  Spain,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  his  favorite  companion,  Buckingham, 
who  accompanied  him.  Unannoimced,  he  arrived 
in  Madrid,  to  the  consternation  of  the  Spanish 
statesmen,  who  had  already  decided  against  the 
marriage.  After  much  duplicity  on  both  sides, 
Charles  returned  to  England  in  October,  being 
Teoeived    with    popular   acclamation.      Negotia- 


tions were  broken  off  on  religious  pretexts,  al- 
though the  unwillingness  of  Philip  to  help  in  the 
restoration  of  Charles's  brother-in-law,  Fred- 
erick, to  the  Palatinate,  was  the  real  cause. 
Charles  aroused  national  enthusiasm  by  advo- 
cating war,  and  expressed  his  readiness  to  c<mi- 
quer  Spain ;  but  his  father  wished  for  a  military 
expedition  to  the  Palatinate.  On  March  27, 
1625,  James  died,  and  Charles  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  To  gain  France  as  an  ally,  on  May  1  he 
married,  by  proxy.  Princess  Henriette  Marie  of 
France  (1609-69),  receiving  his  bride  at  Canter- 
bury, on  June  13.  The  national  admiration  was 
quenched  by  this  marriage,  with  its  accompany- 
ing violations  of  parliamentary  Protestant 
pledges;  and  before  a  year  had  elapsed,  Charles, 
finding  the  Queen's  Catholic  retinue  of  440  per- 
sons too  troublesome,  deported  them  to  France. 
His  marriage  subsequently  proved  particularly 
happy.  His  reign,  however,  was  doomed  to  failure. 
He  was  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  his  favorite, 
Buckingham,  whom  he  had  appointed  Prime 
Minister  in  defiance  of  public  wishes,  and  whose 
warlike  schemes  ended  ignominiously.  Three  Par- 
liaments, convoked  in  four  years,  were  dissolved 
in  royal  exasperation  at  their  refusal  to  comply 
with  his  arbitrary  measures,  and  public  feelmg 
became  embittered.  The  third  Parliament  pre- 
sented the  Petition  of  Right  (q.v.)  in  1628.  The 
King  temporized  and  conced^,  then — although 
Buckingham's  assassination  had  removed  one 
cause  of  the  contention — dissolved  Parliament  and 
caused  some  of  the  leading  members  to  be  impris- 
oned, one  of  whom,  Sir  John  Eliot,  was  allowed  to 
sicken  and  die  in  the  Tower,  although  he  present- 
ed several  petitions  for  a  temporary  release.  In- 
fluenced by  the  Queen,  and  with  Laud  and  Went- 
worth  as  chief  advisers,  Charles  governed  with- 
out a  Parliament  for  eleven  years,  the  despotic 
Star  Chamber  and  High  (Commission  courts 
giving  semblance  of  legal  sanction  to  forced 
loans,  poimdage,  tonnage,  ship  money,  and  other 
extraordinary  measures  to  meet  governmental 
expenses.  Republican  principles  developed  and 
expanded,  toward  which  Charles  opposed  a  policy 
of  severe  repression.  His  attempt  to  impose 
Episcopacy  provoked  the  Scotch  to  restore  Pres- 
byterianism,  and  to  adopt  the  Solenm  League  and 
Covenant,  February  28,  1638.  In  1639  Charles 
assembled  an  army  to  enforce  his  will ;  the  Cove- 
nanters retaliated  and  advanced  to  the  Border. 
Unable  to  proceed  without  supplies,  in  1640 
dearies  summoned  the  'Short  Parliament,'  which 
he  dissolved  in  three  weeks,  as  the  members  re- 
fused to  listen  to  his  demands,  but  drew  up  a 
statement  of  public  grievances,  demanded  an  in- 
quiry into  Eliot's  death,  and  insisted  on  peace 
with  Scotland.  Obtaining  money  by  irregular 
means,  Charles  advanced  against  the  Scots,  who 
crossed  the  Border  and  defeated  his  array  at  New- 
burn-upon-Tyne,  and  soon  afterwards  occupied 
Newcastle  and  Durham,  everywhere  receiving 
popular  sympathy  and  support.  His  money  ex- 
hausted, the  King  was  compelled  to  call  the  *Long 
Parliament,'  which  met  November  3,  1640.  Led 
by  the  ripe,  sagacious,  and  dauntless  Pym,  it 
proceeded  to  redress  grievances,  and  showed  its 
resolution  by  impeaching  and  imprisoning  the 
instigators  of  royal  despotism — ^Laud,  and  Went- 
worth,  who  had  been  created  Earl  of  Strafford. 
The  King  tried  to  save  Strafford  by  bribery; 
then  consented  to  a  plot  to  overawe  Parlia- 
ment by  military  force,  which  being  discovered. 
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Strafford  was  condemned  to  death.  Charles 
humbly  asked  for  a  milder  punishment;  but)  in 
trepidation  for  the  life  of  his  Queen,  which  he 
considered  in  danger  from  mob  violence,  signed 
Strafford^s  death  warrant,  and  confirmed  a 
bill  by  which  Parliament  was  not  to  be  dis- 
solved without  its  own  consent.  The  King  was 
now  pledged  to  constitutional  rule;  but  un- 
happily, imbued  with  extreme  notions  of  kingly 
prerogative,  could  not  rest  content.  He  visited 
Scotland,  hoping  by  concessions  to  win  favor  and 
armed  support;  but  while  there  the  Irish  Re- 
bellion and  Ulster  Massacre  occurred,  and,  know- 
ing that  Charles  had  intrigued  for  the  military 
assistance  of  the  Irish  Catholic  lords.  Parlia- 
ment enlarged  its  demands.  The  Commcms  ac- 
cepted a  petition  against  the  royally  appointed 
bishops  wno  disputed  their  authority,  and  who 
were  mobbed  on  their  way  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

On  his  returii  from  Scotland  the  King  had 
yielded  to  the  provisions  of  The  Grand  Re- 
monstrance' ;  but  now,  learning  of  the  impending 
impeachment  of  his  Queen,  who  had  sought  as- 
sistance from  Rome,  he  planned  the  sudden  coup 
of  appearing  in  the  Commons  with  an  armed 
force,  and,  accusing  Pym,  Hampden,  HoUis, 
Haselrig,  and  Strode  of  treason,  demanded  their 
arrest  and  delivery  to  him. 

Intense  excitement  ensued;  shouts  of  Trivi- 
lege  of  Parliament'  were  raised;  the  indicted 
members,  forewarned,  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
City,  and  the  King  retired  with  undignified 
threats.  The  country  was  aroused.  Parliament 
and  the  nation  were  declared  in  peril,  and 
London  prepared  to  defend  itself.  Met  with 
his  own  weapons,  the  alarmed  King  fled 
with  his  family  to  Hampton  Court.  Seven 
months  later  he  raised  the  royal  standard 
at  Nottingham,  August  22,  1642,  and  civil  war 
commenced  and  proceeded,  although  arbitration 
was  vainly  attempted  from  time  to  time.  The 
Royalists  at  first  were  the  victors;  but  after 
several  reverses  the  Parliamentary  forces  ac- 
quired experience  and  discipline,  and  Cromwell 
and  Fairfax  annihilated  the  royal  army  at 
Naseby,  June  14,  1645.  Guerrilla  warfare  con- 
tinued until  Charles  gave  himself  up  to  the 
Scottish  army  at  Newark,  on  May  6,  1646.  Ne- 
gotiations were  fruitlessly  renewed,  and  he  was 
delivered  to  the  English  Parliament,  who  as- 
signed him  a  residence  at  Holmby  House,  near 
Northampton.  After  four  months,  his  qualified 
reply  to  a  Parliamentary  proposal  resulted  in 
his  conveyance  by  Cornet  Joyce  to  Hampton 
Court.  He  continued  his  intrigues  and  opposi- 
tion to  all  constitutional  propositions,  and,  after 
three  months,  escaped  to  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
where  he  hoped  to  receive  aid  from  the  governor 
of  Carisbrooke  Castle,  but  was  imprisoned. 
Cromwell  and  the  Independents  lost  patience,  and 
compelled  Parliament  to  pass  an  act  of  treascm 
against  further  negotiation  with  the  King,  who 
was  removed  to  Hurst  Castle.  The  Scots  and 
English  Presbyterians,  deeming  the  regal  person 
sacred  and  inviolable,  thought  to  rescue  him, 
but  were  defeated,  and  their  representatives  ex- 
pelled from  Parliament,  which  appointed  a  court 
to  judge  the  King.  He  was  removed  from  Hurst 
Castle  to  Windsor,  on  December  23,  1648,  and 
on  January  20,  1649,  was  taken  to  Westminster 
Hall,  where  the  court  was  opened  with  great 
solemnity.  Charles  repudiated  its  legality,  and 
refused  to  plead.    On  the  27th  he  was  sentenced 


to  death  as  a  tyrant,  murderer,  and  enemy  of 
the  nation,  by  sixty-seven  out  of  the  original  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  judges  (Gardiner,  Civil 
War,  IV.,  293,  308-13).  Scotland  protested,  the 
royal  family  entreated,  France  and  the  Nether- 
lands interceded,  in  vain.  After  a  pathetic  part- 
ing from  two  of  his  children,  he  calmly  prepared 
for  death  and  bore  himself  with  dignity.  He 
was  beheaded  at  Whitehall,  January  30,  1649. 
The  last  words  of  his  speech  on  the  scaffold  were, 
"I  must  tell  you  that  liberty  and  freedom  consist 
in  having  of  government  those  laws  by  which 
the  lives  and  the  goods  of  the  people  may  be 
most  their  own.  It  is  not  having  share  in  the 
government,  sirs;  that  is  npthing  pertaining  to 
them,"  a  sentiment  that  was  plagiarized  by  the 
opponents  of  Chartism  (q.v.)  as  late  as  1848. 

In  private  character  Charles  was  a  man  of 
culture,  kind,  of  irreproachable  life,  and  of  great 
physical  courage;  but  in  political  affairs  he  was 
unscrupulous  and  blindly  obstinate  in  his  belief 
in  the  'divine  right  of  kings.'  By  Charles  II.'s 
personal  edict  at  the  Restoration,  until  its  can- 
cellation bv  Parliament  in  1859,  January  30  re- 
ceived special  observances  in  the  Anglican  Church 
as  ''the  day  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  Blessed 
King  Charles  I."  After  his  death  appeared 
Eikon  Baailike:  The  Portraiture  of  His  Sacred 
Majesty  im  Hie  Solitude  and  Sufferings,  attribut- 
ed to  the  King,  but  written  by  Bishop  Gauden, 
who,  in  1651,  published  at  The  Hague  Reliquim 
SacrcB  Carolinw,  The  Works  of  that  Great  Mon^ 
arch  and  Glorious  Martyr,  King  Charles  L  The 
best  works  on  the  reign  are:  Gardiner,  History 
of  England,  1603-^2  (10  vols.,  London  and  New 
York,  new  edition  1883-84),  and  his  Civil  War 
(4  vols.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay,  1894- 
97),  containing  full  citation  of  the  original 
sources;  also  his  Puritan  Resolution  (London, 
1876)  ;  Chancellor,  Charles  /.,  1600-25  (London, 
1886)  ;  Harris,  Life  and  Works  (London,  1758) ; 
Skelton,  Life  of  Charles  L  (London,  1898)  ;  Mas- 
son,  Life  of  Milton  (7  vols.,  London,  1873-94)  ; 
and  Disraeli,  Commentaries  on  the  Life  and 
Reign  of  Charles  I,  (5  vols.,  London,  1828-31). 
Original  materials  are  contained  in:  Letters  of 
Charles  /.  to  Henrietta  Maria  (London,  1836)  ; 
Clarendon,  Great  Rebellion  (6  vols.,  Oxford, 
1888)  ;  Whitelocke,  Memorials  (4  vols.,  new  edi- 
tion, Oxford,  1863)  ;  Gardiner,  Constitutional 
Documents  (Oxford,  1889)  ;  and  the  Calendars 
of  State  Papers,  edited  by  Hamilton  (London, 
1890-93). 

CHARLES  H.  (1630-85).  King  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  from  1649  (reigned  from 
1660)  to  1686.  He  was  the  second,  but  eldest  sur- 
viving son,  of  Charles  I.,  and  was  Prince  of 
Wales  from  his  birth.  He  was  bom  at  Saint 
James's  Palace,  London,  May  29,  1630,  and  bap- 
tized by  Bishop  Laud  on  July  7,  Louis  XIII.  of 
France  being  one  of  his  sponsors.  At  eight  years 
of  age  an  establishment  was  provided  for  him  as 
heir  apparent,  with  William  Cavendish,  Earl  of 
Newcastle  (q.v.),  as  governor,  and  Dr.  Brian 
Duppa  as  tutor.  The  following  year  he  broke 
his  arm,  and  his  life  was  endangemi  by  a  severe 
illness.  He  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords 
in  1(W0,  and  his  first  public  act  was  to  carry  his 
father's  letter  in  favor  of  Strafford  to  the  peers. 
He  held  a  nominal  command  in  the  early  cam- 
paigns of  the  Civil  War,  and  was  present  at 
Edgehill   in   1642,   where   he   narrowly  escaped 
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capture.  Appointed  general  of  the  western  forces, 
be  parted  from  his  father  at  Oxford,  March  4, 
1645,  and  remained  in  safety  in  Somerset,  Devon, 
and  Cornwall;  after  Naseby,  he  escaped  by  way 
of  Scilly  and  Jersey  and  joined  his  mother  in 
Paris,  where  he  remained  lor  two  years,  to  his 
moral  disadvantage.  In  July,  1648,  he  sailed 
from  Helvoetsluis  with  nineteen  ships,  for  the 
Thames,  where  he  took  several  prizes.  He  issued 
a  proclamation  of  conciliation  to  the  Londoners 
and  Scots,  and  returned  to  The  Ha^e,  where, 
during  his  father's  trial,  he  did  his  utmost  to 
save  him,  forwarding  a  blank  charter  with  his 
signature  attached  for  Parliament  to  inscribe 
its  own  terms  of  clemency.  At  his  father's 
death  he  assumed  the  title  of  King,  and  was  pro- 
claimed in  Scotland,  Ireland,  the  Channel 
Islands,  and  one  or  two  places  in  England. 
After  va(fi  Hating  between  Holland,  France,  and 
Jersey,  with  the  intention  of  invading  Ireland, 
he  returned  to  Holland,  and,  embarking  at  Ter- 
beyden  for  Scotland,  arrived  in  Cromarty  Firth 
June  16,  1650,  despite  an  attempt  to  intercept 
him.  On  September  3  a  Scottish  force  fighting 
for  him  was  defeated  at  Dunbar,  and  this  has- 
tened his  coronation  at  Scone,  January  1,  1651, 
after  an  acknowledgment  of  his  father's  faults 
and  various  declarations  and  concessions  of  a 
feeble  character.  He  suddenly  invade4  England 
the  following  August,  with  10,000  men,  and  was 

Proclaimed  King  at  Carlisle  and  other  places  on 
is  advance.  Cromwell  hastened  to  meet  and 
surround  him,  and,  after  two  encounters,  routed 
his  army  at  Worcester,  September  3,  1651. 
Charles  was  hunted  and  a  price  was  put  upon  his 
head,  but  after  hiding  at  Boscobel  (a.v.)  and 
other  places,  through  the  loyalty  of  friends 
and  his  own  courage  and  address,  he  safely  em- 
barked at  Shorehtim  on  October  15,  and  landed 
at  Fecamp,  Normandy,  the  next  day.  Eight 
years  of  impecunious  and  profligate  exile  were 
variously  spent  in  France  and  at  Cologne  and 
Bruges,  until  not  long  after  Cromwell's  death, 
when,  the  coimtry  being  threatened  with  military 
despotism,  the  popular  wish  throughout  England 
for  the  restoration  of  royalty  was  consummated 
by  General  Monk  (q.v.),  after  Charles's  concil- 
iatory Breda  declaration,  and  he  was  proclaimed 
King  at  Westminster,  May  8,  1660.  He  landed 
at  Dover  on  the  26th,  and  was  welcomed,  at 
Whitehall,  by  the  two  houses  of  Parliament 
on  May  29,  1660,  after  an  enthusiastic  accla- 
mation by  thousands  on  his  progress  through 
London.  He  was  crowned  on  April  23,  1661. 
His  first  Parliament,  distinguished  by  abase- 
ment and  insistence  on  *royal  prerogative,' 
gave  him  an  untrammeled  course.  Clarendon, 
his  dignified  companion  in  exile,  was  appointed 
chief  minister.  Episcopacy  was  restored,  and 
English  and  Scotch  Nonconformists  and  Presby- 
terians subjected  to  persecution.  He  extended 
an  indemnifying  act,  dating  from  January  1, 
1637,  to  June  24,  1,660,  to  all  political  offend- 
ers, excluding  the  regicides,  of  whom  thirteen 
were  executed,  while  the  bodies  of  Cromwell 
and  Ireton  were  hung  in  chains,  and  the 
remains  of  Blake,  Bradshaw,  and  others  cast 
out  of  Westminster  Abbey  into  potter's  fields. 
Extravagant,  and  always  in  want  of  money, 
Charles  gladly  assented  to  the  abolition  of  the 
feudal  rights  of  knight  service,  wardship,  and 
pun^evance  in  consideration  of  an  annuity  of 
£1,200,000.    On  May  20,  1662,  he  married  Cath- 


arine of  Braganza  (q.v.)  for  her  large  dowry. 
He  shamefully  sold  Dunkirk  and  Mardick  to  the 
French,  and  for  a  pecuniary  consideration  made 
war  against  the  Netherlands,  in  opposition  to 
English  commercial  interests  and  the .  popular 
feeling.  In  1667  De  Ruyter,  commanding  the 
Dutch  fleet,  sailed  up  the  Medway  and  burned 
several  war-ships  at  Chatham,  and  Charles  was 
compelled  to  conclude  the  ignominious  Peace  of 
Breda.  This  precipitated  Clarendon's  downfall, 
which  was  followed  by  the  appointment  of  the 
unpopular  Cabal  Ministry  (q.v.),  who  sought  to 
restore  Catholicism  and  absolution.  Charles 
sought  to  conciliate  the  people  by  the  Triple 
Alliance,  in  May,  1668,  with  Sweden  and  the 
States-General;  but  the  French  Court  persuaded 
him  to  make  war  against  the  United  Provinces. 
He  basely  accepted  a  pension  from  the  French 
Government;  and,  as  even  this,  with  all  that 
he  could  get  from  his  Parliament,  was  insuf- 
ficient for  his  expenses,  he  resorted  to  illegal 
means  to  raise  money.  The  dubious  'popish  plot' 
(see  Oates)  against  the  King's  life  caused  great 
excitement  among  the  people,  and  Lord  StafTord 
and  other  persons  were  unjustly  executed.  The 
Parliament  of  1679,  against  the  will  of  the  (3ourt, 
enacted  the  celebrated  Habeas  Corpus  Act  (q.v.). 
and  a  bill  was  mooted  to  exclude  the  King's 
brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  from  the  succession 
on  account  of  his  Roman  Catholicism.  The 
King  had,  however,  crushed  the  Presbyterians 
of  Scotland,  and,  more  absolute  than  any  of  his 
predecessors,  adopted  most  arbitrary  measures. 
The  city  of  London  was  deprived  of  its  privileges, 
because  of  the  election  of  a  sheriff  disagreeable 
to  the  Court.  The  Rye  House  plot  (q.v.),  a 
widely  extended  conspiracy,  was  discovered  in 
1683,  and  cost  the  lives  of  a  number  of  persons, 
among  whom  were  Lord  Russell  and  Algernon 
Sidney.  Charles  had  begun  to  recognize  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  more  liberal  policy,  when  an  attack 
of  apoplexy  caused  his  death,  on  February  6, 
1685.  In  his  dying  hours  he  received  absolution 
from  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  although  he  had 
not  previously  avowed  his  attachment  to  that 
religion.  His  reign  was  full  of  events  dishonor- 
able to  his  country,  of  which  he  himself  was  gen- 
erally the  cause.  His  life  was  dissolute,  the  nimi- 
ber  of  his  mistresses  and  the  profligacy  of  his 
Court  being  scarcely  paralleled  in  British  history. 
His  affability,  however,  won  him  popularity, 
which  was  familiarly  expressed  by  the  nicknames 
of  "The  Merry  Monarch"  and  "Old  Rowley." 
Consult:  Pepys,  Diary,  ed.  Wheatley  (London, 
1899)  ;  Evelyn,  Diary  (new  ed.,  London,  1854) ; 
Clarendon,  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  the  CivU 
Wars  in  England  (last  ed.,  Oxford,  1849)  ;  Bur- 
net, History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church 
of  England  (last  ed.,  London,  1873)  ;  Hallam, 
Constitutional  History  of  England  (8th  ed.,  Lon- 
don, 1855)  ;  Macaulay,  History  of  England  (8th 
ed..  London,  1852)  ;  Somers,  Tracts,  Vols.  VII., 
VIII.  (London,  1809-15)  ;  Calendar  of  State  Pa- 
pers of  the  Reign  of  Charles  IL  (ed.  Green,  21 
vols.,  London,  1860-87)  ;  Harris,  Life  of  Charles 
11.  (London,  1766)  ;  Hoskyns,  Charles  II,  in  the 
Channel  Islands  (London,  1854)  ;  Chmningham, 
Ftory  of  Nell  Qwynn  (new  ed.,  London,  1893) ; 
Molloy,  Royalty  Restored  (London,  1885)  ;  For- 
neron,  Louise  de  KH-oualle  (Paris,  1886); 
"Charles  II."  in  Stephen,  Dictionary  National 
Biography,  Vol.  X.  (New  York,  1887)  ;  Jesse, 
Memoirs,  Vol.  III.  (new  ed.,  London,  1876) ;  Mas- 
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son.  Life  of  Milton  (London,  1873-94).  For  favor- 
able estimates  of  Charles,  consult:  Guiney,  "An 
Enquirendo  into  the  Wit  and  Other  Good  Parts 
of  his  Late  Majesty  King  Charles  the  Second,"  in 
Patrius  (Boston,  1897)  ;  and  Street,  "An  Eulogy 
of  Charles  the  Second,"  in  Qualea  Ego  (London, 
1896). 

OHABLES  I.y  THE  Bald  (translation  of  Fr. 
Charles  le  Chatwe)  (823-77).  King  of  France 
from  843  to  877 ;  as  Roman  Emperor,  Charles  II. 
He  was  the  son  of  Louis  the  Pious,  by  his  sec- 
ond wife,  Judith.  The  determination  of  Judith 
to  secure  a  kingdom  for  her  son  led  to  repeated 
wars  between  the  sons  of  Louis,  until,  by  the 
Treaty  of  Verdun  (q.v.),  in  843,  Charles  re- 
ceived the  western  portion  of  the  empire,  which 
from  this  time  may  be  called  the  Kingdom  of 
France;  or,  more  strictly,  the  West-Frankish 
Kingdom.  The  government  of  Charles  was 
weak;  the  great  nobles  were  rapidly  becom- 
ing independent;  the  Northmen  pillaged  the 
country,  almost  without  resistance  on  the  part 
of  Charles,  who  bribed  them  to  depart.  Yet  on 
the  deaUi  of  the  Emperor  Louis  II.,  in  876, 
Charles  received  the  imperial  crown,  through 
the  favor  of  the  Pope.    He  died  in  877. 

OHABLES  TLf  the  Fat  (translation  of  Fr. 
Charles  le  Oros,  Ger.  Karl  der  Dicke)  (839-88). 
King  of  France  after  885;  as  Roman  Emperor, 
Charles  III.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Louis  the 
German  (q.v.).  At  his  father's  death,  in  876, 
he  became  King  of  only  a  portion  of  Germany; 
but  within  eight  years  seven  kings  of  the  Caro- 
lingian  line  met  with  untimely  deaths,  and  only 
one  left  a  legitimate  heir.  In  885  the  only  two 
representatives  of  the  male  line  were  Charles 
and  a  boy  five  years  old,  afterwards  Charles  the 
Simple  of  France.  Consequently,  Charles  was 
recognized  as  King,  and  ruled  over  almost  all 
the  lands  which  had  formed  the  empire  of 
Charles  the  Great.  He  was  also  crowned  Em- 
peror of  the  Romans  in  881.  He  was  a  weak 
and  cowardly  ruler.  When  the  Northmen  be- 
sieged Paris  he  made  no  resistance,  but  bribed 
them  to  leave  the  capital,  and  allowed  them  to 
plunder  elsewhere.  His  subjects  revolted.  He 
was  deposed  in  887,  and  died  m  January,  888. 

OHABLES  m.y  THE  Simple  (translation  of 
Fr.  Charles  le  Simple,  or  le  Sot)  (879-929). 
Kinff  of  France  from  893  to  929.  He  was  the 
posthumous  son  of  Louis  the  Stammerer.  At 
the  death  of  Charles  the  Fat,  Eudes,  Count  of 
Paris,  was  chosen  King  of  France;  but  many 
of  the  Franks  were  still  faithful  to  the  Carolin- 
gian  dynasty  (q.v.),  and  rallied  about  Charles. 
In  893  he  assumed  the  crown,  and,  after  three 
years  of  fighting,  forced  Eudes  to  promise  him 
the  succession  to  the  kingdom.  Consequently,  on 
the  death  of  Eudes,  in  898,  he  was  generallv 
recognized  as  Kin^;  but  he  proved  to  be  a  weak 
ruler.  His  most  important  act  was  the  cession 
of  the  future  Normandy  (q.v.)  to  the  Northmen. 
In  922  his  subjects  revolted.  In  923  he  was  made 
«  prisoner,  and  died  in  captivity  in  929. 

CHABLES  rV.y  THE  Faib  (translation  of 
Fr.  Charles  le  Bel)  ( 1294-1328) .  King  of  France 
from  1322  to  1328,  and  the  last  of  the  Capetian 
line.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Philip  IV., 
the  Fair,  and  succeeded  his  brother,  Philip  V. 
His  policy  was  to  strengthen  and  consolidate  the 
royal  power.  This  he  did  by  repressing  unruly 
nobles,  increasing  the  royal  revenue,  and  adding 


cities,  such  as  those  of  the  Agenais,  which  he 
took  from  the  English,  to  the  royal  domains.  He 
introduced  some  financial  reforms  and  expelled 
the  Lombard  bankers,  who  were  much  disliked. 

CHABLES  V.y  THE  Wise  (translation  of  Fr. 
Charles  le  Sage)  (1337-80).  King  of  France 
from  1364  to  1380.  He  was  the  son  of  King 
John  II.,  the  Good,  and  on  his  father's  being 
made  prisoner  by  the  English  at  the  battle  of 
Poitiers  (September  19,  1356)  he  assumed  the 
regency.  The  most  significant  event  of  his  rule 
was  the  vigorous  effort  of  the  peasants,  aided  by 
a  part  of  the  bourgeoisie,  to  deliver  themselves 
from  the  tyranny  of  nobles  and  the  Court, 
which  resulted  in  the  popular  uprising  called  the 
Jacquerie  (q.v.).  Upon  the  death  of  his  father, 
in  1364,  Charles  ascended  the  throne.  By  his 
cautious  policy  he  succeeded  in  introducing  order 
in  the  kingdom,  and  in  reestablishing  the  power 
of  the  Crown,  which  had  been  much  shaken. 
War  with  England  raffed  for  a  number  of  years, 
but  with  results  highly  favorable  to  Charles, 
who  stripped  liis  enemies  of  all  their  conquests 
in  France  except  a  few  fortified  places.  He  died 
September  16,  1380.  Charles  was  a  generous 
patron  of  literature  and  the  arts.  He  founded 
the  Biblioth^ue  Ro^le,  and  increased  the  priv* 
ileges  of  the  university.  He  rid  himself  of  the 
so-called  'grand  companies' — ^bands  of  mercenaries 
who  were  terrorizing  many  parts  of  the  country 
— ^by  employing  them  in  wars  outside  of  France. 
(See  Du  Guesclot.)  He  built  the  Bastille  to 
keep  the  turbulent  citizens  of  Paris  in  order. 

CHABLES  VL  ( 1368-1422) .  King  of  France 
from  1380  to  1422.  He  was  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Charles  V.,  and  less  than  thirteen  years 
of  age  at  his  father's  death.  For  several  years 
he  was  under  the  guardianship  of  four  uncles, 
one  of  whom  (the  Duke  of  Anjou)  acted  as 
regent.  Their  ambitions  led  to  civil  war.  In 
1388  C!harles  took  the  government  into  his  own 
hands,  and  ruled  well  for  some  years,  till  he  be- 
came insane.  A  regent  was  appointed,  and 
party  strife  broke  out  again.  The  two  great  par- 
ties into  which  the  nation  was  divided  were  those 
of  Orleans  and  Burgundy.  Each  party,  at  differ- 
ent times,  called  in  the  English  to  its  aid. 
Henry  V.  took  advanta^  of  the  civil  conflict, 
and  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  in  1415,  won  a 
victory  which  left  France  almost  helpless.  Mur- 
ders, massacre,  and  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war 
devastated  France  until,  in  1420,  a  peace  was 
made  at  Troyes,  by  which  Charles  VI.  disin- 
herited his  son  and  accepted  Henry  V.  as  his 
successor.  He  died  Octooer  21,  1422,  leaving 
most  of  France  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  See 
Agincoubt;  Abtevelde,  Phiup  van;  France. 

CHABLES  VTL  (1403-61).  King  of  France 
from  1422  to  1461.  He  was  the  fifth  son  and  the 
successor  of  Charles  ^^.,  and  was  bom  on  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1403.  When  his  father  died  Charles 
had  little  prospect  of  ruling  France.  Paris  and 
almost  all  the  north  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
English,  who  proclaimed  as  King  Henry  VI.  of 
England,  who  was  then  18  months  old,  and  made 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  regent.  For  the  first  six 
years  Charles  showed  little  energy,  and  was 
compelled  by  the  English  to  evacuate  C^hara- 
pagne  and  Maine.  In  1427  the  French  forces 
obtained  their  first  success,  when  the  English 
failed  in  their  siege  of  Montargis;  but  in  Oc- 
tober,  1428,  the  latter  invested  Orleans,  which 
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iras  the  most  important  city  held  by  the  party 
of  Charles,  and  on  February  12,  1429,  the  French 
met  with  a  disastrous  defeat  at  Harengs.  At 
this  critical  moment  Joan  of  Arc  (q.v.)  came 
to  the  King's  aid,  and  the  siese  of  Orleans  was 
raised  (m  May  8,  1429.  Charles  was  consecrat- 
ed King  at  Rheims,  July  17,  1429.  The  English 
gradually  lost  their  possessions  in  France,  and 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  their  ally,  went  over  to 
Charles.  The  latter  entered  Paris  in  1436,  and 
in  the  following  years  the  English  lost  all  their 
French  possessions  except  Calais.  The  last  bat- 
tle, a  disastrous  defeat  for  the  English,  was  at 
Castillon,  July  17,  1453.  After  he  was  estab- 
lished on  the  throne,  Charles  devoted  himself  to 
the  reorganization  of  the  Government,  to  the  re- 
form of  the  finances,  and  to  the  formation  of  a 
powerful  and  well-disciplined  army.  He  strove 
by  every  means  to  increase  his  own  power,  but 
his  government  was  not  despotic,  and  France 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  terrible  calami- 
ties of  the  Icmg  war.  Charles  encouraged  com- 
merce and  literature,  and  had  the  prosperity  of 
his  subjects  at  heart;  but  he  was  timid  and  ir- 
resolute, afraid  of  plots  against  himself,  and 
almost  continuously  under  the  control  of  some 
woman.  He  made  no  effort  to  save  the  Maid  of 
Orleans  from  her  fate.  For  many  years  he 
yielded  in  almost  everything  to  the  wishes  of 
his  mistress,  Agnes  Sorel,  who,  however,  exer- 
cised a  beneficent  influence  over  him.  See 
Agnes  Sobex. 

CHABLES  Vm.  (1470-98).  King  of  France 
from  1483  to  1498.  He  was  bom  at  Amboise, 
and  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  Louis  XI.,  in  1483.  For  some  time 
the  Grovemment  was  carried  on  under  the  re- 
gency of  his  sister,  Anne  of  Beaujeu,  who 
displayed  fine  political  statesmanship  in  defend- 
ing the  rights  of  the  Crown  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  States-General,  in  the 
repression  of  the  feudal  princes,  and  in  the  an- 
nexation to  France  of  Brittany  through  the 
marriage  of  its  Duchess,  Anne,  to  the  young 
King.  When  Charles  attained  his  twenty-first 
year  he  took  the  royal  power  into  his  own 
hands.  He  was  a  high-spirited,  generous  youth, 
and  a  good  king;  but  his  fame  rests  less  on  his 
rule  in  France  than  on  the  part  he  played  in 
the  history  of  Italy.  Solicited,  in  1494,  by 
Ludovico  il  Moro,  I>uke  of  Milan,  to  help  him 
against  Alfonso  of  Naples,  Charles  revived  the 
ancient  claims  of  the  House  of  Anjou  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples  and  achieved  its  conquest  the 
following  year.  The  Italian  princes  were 
alarmed  at  his  success,  and  the  League  of  Venice 
was  formed  against  him,  by  the  Pope,  the  Em- 
peror, Maximilian  I.,  Ferdinand  of  Aragon, 
Venice,  and  Milan.  An  attempt  was  made  to  bar 
his  exit  from  Italy;  but  at  Fomovo,  near  Pia- 
cenza,  Charles  broke  through  a  powerful  army 
and  safely  effected  his  retreat.  It  was  with  dif- 
ficulty that  he  was  deterred  by  his  councilors 
from  resuming  his  warlike  designs  on  Italy. 
Charles's  incursion  into  that  country  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  peninsula.  Left  to 
itself,  Italy  might  have  attained  national  unity, 
as  Spain  did,  or  France.  With  the  incoming  of 
Charles  began  the  intrusion  of  the  northern  na- 
tions into  Italian  affairs,  and  that  play  of  policy 
which  went  on  for  400  years  in  the  distracted 
country,  and  did  not  end  till  Victor  Enmianuel 


drove  the  last  foreigner  from  Italian  soil  in  1870. 
Consult:  Memoirs  of  Philip  de  Cominea,  trans- 
lated (London,  1856)  ;  Delaborde,  Charles  VIIL 
en  Italie  (Paris,  1884)  ;  S^gur,  Histoire  de 
Charles  VIII .  (Paris,  1884). 

CHABLES  IX.  (1650-74).  King  of  France 
from  1660  to  1674.  He  was  bom  at  Saint-Ger- 
main-en-Laye,  Jime  27,  1660.  Charles  succeeded 
his  elder  brother,  Francis  II.,  at  the  age  of  ten, 
under  the  regency  of  his  mother,  Catharine  de* 
Medici  (q.v.).  He  was  declared  of  age  three 
years  later,  but  his  mother  continued  to  rule 
in  his  name,  though  he  bore  the  responsibility 
for  her  violent  deeds.  Intrigues  and  civil  wars 
marked  the  whole  course  of  his  imhappy  reign. 
The  Huguenots  were  driven  to  take  up  arms  in 
1662.  The  barbarities  and  excesses  practiced  both 
by  the  followers  of  Guise  and  by  the  partisans  of 
Cond6  (outrages  in  which  Catholics  and  Hugue- 
nots were  alike  involved)  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  characterize  this  reign  as  one  of  the 
most  miserable  in  French  history.  But  the  dia- 
bolical massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew  (q.v.)» 
which  was  deliberately  planned  and  executed  by 
Catharine  solely  for  political  purposes,  eclipsed 
all  the  other  brutalities  of  the  epoch.  There  has 
been  much  dispute  as  to  the  responsibility  of 
Charles  IX.  for  the  various  atrocities  of  his 
reign;  but  it  is  certain  that  throughout  his  life 
he  was  too  weak  to  resist  his  strong-minded 
mother.  Charles  died  at  the  Chateau  de  Vin- 
cennes.  May  30,  1574.  Consult  M^rim^e,  Chro- 
nique  du  rdgne  de  Charles  IX,  (Paris,  1889). 

CHABLES  X.  (1767-1836).  King  of  France 
from  1824  to  1830,  the  last  sovereign  of  the  elder 
line  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  He  was  bom  in 
Versailles,  October  9,  1767.  He  was  the  younger 
brother  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Louis  XVIII.,  bore  the 
title  of  Count  of  Artois,  and  in  1773  married  the 
Princess  Maria  Theresa  of  Savoy.  After  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolution  in  1789,  he  became  the 
leader  of  the  Smigr4s.  In  1795  he  sailed  with  an 
English  expedition  to  Brittany  to  arouse  the 
French  Royalists  against  the  Revolutionary  Gov- 
ernment. Although  the  Vend6ana  were  ready  to 
rally  around  his  standard  in  great  force,  his 
courage  failed,  and  he  returned  to  England, 
abandoning  his  deluded  supporters  in  France  to 
their  fate.  With  the  Restoration  he  reappeared 
in  France,  a];id  became  the  head  of  the  bigoted 
ultra-Royalist  faction.  (See  Chahbre  Introu- 
VABLE.)  In  the  circle  of  Jesuits,  priests, 
and  nobles  of  the  old  school  that  surrounded 
him  originated  most  of  those  extreme  measures 
against  which  the  better-minded  Louis  XVIII. 
(q.v.)  ineffectually  protested  at  times.  The 
death  of  Louis,  September  16,  1824,  brought 
Charles  to  the  thrcme.  He  took  the  oath  of  ad- 
herence to  the  charter,  but  soon  displayed  hia 
intention  of  restoring  the  absolutism  of  the 
old  French  monarchy.  Popular  discontent  rap- 
idly increased  during  the  succeeding  five  years. 
The  King  sought  in  vain  to  allay  it  by  embarking 
the  nation  in  a  military  enterprise,  the  expedi- 
tion against  Algiers,  undertaken  in  1830.  In 
March,  1830,  Charles  adjourned  the  chambers 
on  account  of  an  address  of  remonstrance  in  re- 
ply to  a  royal  speech.  In  May  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  was  dissolved  and  new  elections  were 
ordered.  The  deputies  who  signed  the  address 
were  reelected.  On  Julv  26  the  celebrated  ordi- 
nances were  signed  putting  an  end  to  the  free- 
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dom  of  the  press,  already  largely  curtailed,  de- 
creeing a  new  mode  of  election,  and  dissolving  the 
recently  elected  Chamber.  The  people  of  Paris 
took  up  arms,  and  the  revolution  of  July  27-29 
overthrew  the  Bourbon  monarchs.  As  a  last  re- 
source Charles  abdicated  the  throne,  August  2, 
1830,  in  favor  of  his  grandson,  Henry,  Duke  of 
Bordeaux.  It  was  too  late,  however,  as  the 
revolution  was  accomplished,  and  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, Duk€f  of  Orltons,  was  chosen  King  of  the 
French.  Charles  made  his  escape  to  England, 
resided  for  some  time  at  Holyrood,  and  after- 
wards at  Prague.  He  took  no  part  in  the  polit- 
ical intrigues  and  attempts  of  the  Duchess  of 
Berry.  He  died  of  cholera  at  G6rz,  November  6, 
1836.  Charles  X.  was  a  characteristic  example 
of  that  type  of  Bourbons  who  **never  learn  any- 
thing and  never  forget  anything." 

GHABLES  m.  (1345-86).  King  of  Naples 
from  1381  to  1386,  also  known  as  Charles  of  Du- 
razzo  and  Charles  II.  of  Hungary.  His  father, 
Louis  of  Gravina,  died  in  prison,  having  rebelled 
against  Joanna  I.  of  Naples.  The  Queen  adopted 
Charles,  but  afterwards  abandoned  him  in  favor 
of  Louis  L  of  Anjou.  Charles  descended  into 
Italy,  at  the  invitation  of  Pope  Urban  VI.,  and 
seized  the  crown  of  Naples  (1381),  causing 
Joanna  to-be  strangled  in  prison  (1382).  Louis 
of  Anjou  contested  the  throne,  and  Charles  had 
to  wage  war  with  his  rival,  who  died  in  1384. 
He  was  invited  to  accept  the  crown  of  Hungary 
by  a  party  dissatisfied  with  the  rule  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  her  daughter,  and  was  crowned 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1385;  but  soon  a  revolt 
was  incited  against  the  Italians,  and  Charles 
was  poisoned  in  prison. 

GHABLES  n.  (1332-87).  King  of  Navarre, 
known  as  The  Bad.  He  was  the  son  of  Philip  of 
Evreux  and  of  Joanna,  the  daughter  of  the 
French  King,  Louis  X.  He  became  King  of 
Navarre  in  1349  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  and 
in  1352  married  Joanna,  the  daughter  of  John  II. 
of  France.  Between  the  two  rulers  an  implacable 
hatred  prevailed,  resulting  in  great  misfortunes 
to  France.  In  1354  John  confiscated  the  exten- 
sive possessions  of  the  King  of  Navarre  in 
Normandy,  and  in  revenge  Charles  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  English  and  made  preparations 
for  the  invasion  of  France.  The  two  kings,  how- 
ever, became  reconciled ;  Charles's  territories  were 
restored  to  him  and  in  1355  he  was  in  Paris, 
ostensibly  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the  King, 
but  in  reality  plotting  with  the  nobles  against 
him.  As  a  result  he  was  thrown  into  prison  and 
was  not  freed  until  November,  1357.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  in  Paris,  at  peace  with  the  Dauphin, 
and  enjoying  great  popularity  with  the  bour- 
geoisie. As  a  champion  of  the  people  he  sided 
with  Etienne  Marcel  (q.v.)  in  the  revolt  of  Paris 
against  the  royal  authority,  and  in  June,  1358, 
was  mad^  captain  of  the  city.  His  perfidiousness 
and  cruelty,  however,  in  repressing  Jacquerie 
destroyed  his  popularity,  and  after  playing  fast 
and  loose  with  the  Dauphin  and  the  English  he 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  latter  and  ravaged 
Northern  France  for  more  than  a  year,  till  bought 
oflf  in  1359.  After  1362  hh  importance  in  French 
politics  waned,  but  he  found  sufllcient  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  his  talent  for  duplicity  in  the 
complicated  politics  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  In 
1378  Charles  V.  of  France  deprived  him  of  his 
possessions  in  that  country  while  a  Castilian 
army   invaded   Navarre.    With   the   aid   of   the 


English,  however,  he  succeeded  in  warding  off 
the  danger  on  the  side  of  Castile.  He  died  on 
January  1,  1387.  Charles  was  possessed  of  great 
political  genius  and  fine  oratorical  gifts;  but  he 
was  mercenary,  cruel,  and  perfectly  unscrupu- 
lous in  the  attainment  of  his  ends.  He  was 
twice  accused  of  attempting  to  poison  the  Frenqh 
King,  not  without  sufficient  evidence. 

CHARLES  L  (1863—).  King  of  Portugal 
since  1889.  The  son  of  Luiz  I.  and  of  Maria  Pia, 
the  daughter  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  of  Italy,  he 
was  bom  September  28,  1863.  He  succeeded  to 
the  throne  October  19,  1889.  He  married,  in  1886, 
Marie  Am^lie,  the  daughter  of  the  Comte  de 
Paris.  Of  this  union  came  two  sons,  Luiz  Phi- 
lippe, Duke  of  Braganza,  bom  March  21,  1887, 
and  Manoel,  bom  November  15,  1889.  His  reign 
has  witnessed  the  rise  of  a  strong  radical  party 
in  Portugal,  traceable  in  great  measure  to  the 
financial  difficulties  under  which  the  country 
labored  during  the  last  decade  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  In  international  affairs  the  political 
status  of  Portugal  has  been  enhanced  by  the 
growth  of  European  colonization  in  Africa  and 
the  increased  importance  of  its  possessions  in 
that  continent,  especially  in  East  Africa. 

CHARLES  L  (1839—).  King  of  Rumania. 
He  was  bom  April  20,  1839,  the  second  son  of 
Prince  Karl  Anton  of  Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen. 
He  served  in  the  Prussian  Army,  and  after  the 
dethronement  of  Alexander  John  (Cuza)  was 
elected  Prince  of  Rumania,  April  20,  1866,  and 
arrived  in  the  capital,  Bucharest,  in  May.  The 
country  was  in  a  wretched  condition,  the  prey  of 
rival  factions  and  foreign  intrigues.  The  new 
Prince  showed  tact  and  statesmanship  in  the  work 
of  reorganization.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War  (q.v.),  in  1877,  the  Rumanian 
army  was  mobilized,  an  alliance  was  concluded 
with  Russia,  and  Prince  Charles  took  the  com- 
mand in  person.  The  army  was  kept  in  Ruma- 
nian territory  for  some  weeks,  after  the  opening 
of  the  campaign,  because  of  Austrian  jealousy 
of  military  activity  on  the  part  of  her  Bal- 
kan neighbors.  Prince  Charles  took  the  field 
with  his  Rumanians,  however,  when  an  attack 
on  Plevna  had  been  opened,  and  rendered  valu- 
able assistance  in  the  hardest  fighting  of  the 
war.  A  few  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  the 
war  Rumania  declared  her  independence  (May 
21).  In  1881  Rumania  assumed  the  title  of 
kingdom,  and  on  May  22  Charles  was  crowned  as 
King  at  Bucharest.  Under  him  the  internal  de- 
velopment of  the  country  has  gone  actively  for- 
ward, education  has  advanced,  and  a  safe  course 
has  been  steered  in  the  difficult  politics  of  south- 
eastern Europe.  Charles  married  Princess  Eliza- 
beth von  Wied  (known  by  her  pen-name  Carmen 
Sylva),  November  15,  1869.  The  succession,  in 
case  of  his  dying  childless,  was  settled  upon  his 
elder  brother,  Leopold,  who  renounced  the  claim 
in  favor  of  his  son,  Ferdinand.  Consult  Whit- 
man, Reminiscettcea  of  the  King  of  Rumania 
(London,  1899). 

CHABLES  L  King  of  Spain.  See  Chabues 
v..  Holy  Roman  Emperor. 

Cl^ABLES  n.  (1661-1700).  King  of  Spain 
from  1665  to  1700.  He  was  the  son  of  Philip 
IV.,  and  was  but  four  years  old  when  his  father 
died,  the  regency  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
Queen-mother,  Maria  Anna  of  Austria.  During 
her  rule  Spain  was  much  weakened  by  an  un- 
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successful  war  with  France,  and  by  the  loss  of 
Sicily.  In  1675  Charles  assumed  the  govern- 
ment taking  for  his  chief  adviser  Don  John, 
an  illegitimate  son  of  the  late  King,  who  was  a 
man  of  ability.  By  marrying  Louise  of  Orleans, 
a  niece  of  Louis  XIV.,  Charles  maintained  har- 
mony with  France  for  several  years.  After  her 
death  Charles  married  a  sister  of  the  Emperor 
Leopold  I.  He  joined  the  Grand  Alliance  in  the 
war  against  Louis  XIV.,  which  was  concluded  by 
the  Peace  of  Ryswick  (1697).  Charles  was 
childless,  and  was  prevailed  upon  to  appoint  as 
his  successor  Philip  of  Anjou,  grandson  of  Louis 
XIV.  On  his  death,  November  1,  1700,  the  claim 
of  Philip  of  Anjou  was  contested  and  the  War  of 
the  Spanish  Succession  ensued.  See  SuccE3SiON 
Wars;  Charles  VI;  Louis  XIV. 

CHABLES  m.  (1716-88).  King  of  Spain 
from  1769  to  1788.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
Philip  v.,  and  great-grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  of 
France.  Parma  and  Piacenza  were  obtained  for 
him  when  he  was  only  fifteen  to  satisfy  the  am- 
bition of  his  mother,  Elizabeth  Famese.  In  1734 
he  invaded  the  Two  Sicilies,  then  belonging  to 
Austria,  and  completed  their  conquest  in  1735, 
when  he  was  crowned  King  as  Charles  III.,  the 
Emperor  Charles  VI.  being  forced  to  recognize 
his  title  in  the  treaties  of  Vienna  (1735,  1738). 
On  the  death  of  his  brother,  Ferdinand  VI.,  in 
1759,  Charles  succeeded  to  the  Spanish  throne. 
He  was  a  man  of  ability  and  liberal  ideas,  and 
effected  many  reforms,  especially  in  financial  ad- 
ministration. The  Jesuits  were  banished  in  1767 
and  an  effort  was  made  to  bring  the*  Inquisition 
under  the  control  of  the  civil  power.  Charles  en- 
deavored to  put  a  stop  to  brigandage  and  to 
Algerine  piracy,  and  interested  himself  in  the 
development  of  commerce  and  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences. He  was  an  ally  of  France  in  the  Seven 
Years*  War,  and  in  1763  was  compelled  to  cede 
Florida  to  England,  Louisiana  being  made  over  to 
Spain  by  France.  At  the  close  of  the  American 
War  of  Independence  Florida  was  restored  to 
Spain.  Unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  in  1781 
and  1782  to  take  Gibraltar  from  the  English. 
Charles  died  in  !Madrid,  December  14,  1788.  Con- 
sult :  Colletta,  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples, 
llSlt-1825,  translated  by  Homer  (Edinburgh, 
1858)  ;  Armstrong,  Elizabeth  Famese  (London, 
1892)  ;  Danvila,  Eistoria  general  de  Espana,  pub- 
lished under  the  direction  of  C&novas  del  Castillo 
(Madrid,  1892). 

CHABLES  IV.  (1748-1819).  King  of  Spain 
from  1788  to  1808.  He  was  the  son  and  successor 
of  Charles  III.,  and  was  bom  in  Naples,  Novem- 
ber 12,  1748.  When  very  young,  Charles  mar- 
ried his  cousin,  Maria  Louisa,  of  Parma,  who 
soon  acquired  great  influence  over  him.  The  gov- 
ernment was  conducted  chiefly  by  Godoy  (q.v.), 
a  handsome  but  dissolute  guardsman  and  a  favor- 
ite of  the  Queen,  who  was  made  Duke  of  Alcudia, 
and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Peace  with  the 
French  Republic  was  concluded  in  1795,  after  a 
disastrous  war,  undertaken  at  the  instance  of 
Godoy.  Soon  after  this  peace  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  was  made  with  France,  and 
Spain  speedily  became  involved  in  war  with  Por- 
tugal and  also  with  England,  the  main  evept  of 
which  was  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet  by 
Nelson  at  Trafalgar  in  1806.  In  1807  Charles 
made  a  secret  treaty  with  Napoleon  according  to 
which  Portugal  was  to  be  seized  by  the  French 
and  Spanish,  and  the  greater  part  to  be  divided 


between  Godoy  and  the  Infanta  Maria  Louisa, 
Queen  of  Etruria,  while  Charles  was  to  assume 
the  title  of  Emperor  of  America;  at  the  same 
time  16,000  Spanish  troops  were  to  be  sent  to  the 
assistance  of  the  French  in  Denmark.  Mean- 
while, Napoleon  was  intriguing  with  Don  Ferdi- 
nand, the  heir  to  the  throne.  On  March  19,  1808, 
Charles,  alarmed  by  disturbances  in  Madrid,  ab- 
dicated in  Ferdinand's  favor.  He  declared  imme- 
diately that  this  act  was  not  voluntary.  In  a 
meeting  with  Napoleon  at  Bayonne,  Charles  sur- 
rendered the  crown  on  May  6,  1808,  to  the  French 
Emperor,  who  gave  him  a  pension  of  6,000,000 
francs,  and  the  castle  and  grounds  of  Chambord. 
He  died  January  19,  1819,  in  Rome.  See  Godot; 
Spain. 

CHABLES  IX.  (1550-1611).  Eingof  Sweden 
from  1604  to  1611.  He  was  the  third  son  of 
Gustavus  Vasa,  and  in  1560  became  Duke  of 
Sudermanland.  In  1592  he  became  regent  of  the 
kingdom  after  the  death  of  his  father,  John,  and 
as  such  favored  the  introduction  of  the  Reformed 
religion  into  Sweden.  In  1593  he  secured  the 
adoption  of  the  Augsburg  creed  as  the  basis  of 
the  national  religion,  and  he  confirmed  the  posi- 
tion of  Protestantism  by  his  victory  at  Staonge- 
bro  in  1598  over  his  nephew,  Sigismund  of  Po- 
land, who  was  rightful  King  of  Sweden,  but  who, 
as  a  decided  partisan  of  Catholicism,  was  objec- 
tionable to  the  mass  of  the  people.  After  many 
attempts  at  compromise,  Sigismund  was  formally 
deposed  in  1599  and  Charles  was  made  regent. 
He  ascended  the  throne  in  1604.  He  engagnl  in 
wars  with  Poland,  Russia,  and  Denmark,  but  his 
people  did  not  share  his  ambitions  and  denied 
him  the  support  he  desired.  Charles  founded  the 
University  of  Gothenburg  and  made  a  new  code 
of  laws.  He  wrote  a  rhymed  chronicle  of  the 
war  with  Poland. 

CHABLES  X.  OUSTAVUS  ( 1622-60) .  King 
of  Sweden  from  1654  to  1660.  He  was  bom  at 
Nyk»ping,  November  8,  1622,  the  son  of  Cath- 
arine, eldest  sister  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and 
of  John  Casimir,  Count  Palatine  of  Zweibriicken 
(Deux  Fonts) .  After  studying  at  the  University 
of  Upsala,  he  traveled  through  France,  Germany, 
and  Switzerland,  and  joined  the  army  of  Torsten- 
son  (q.v.)  in  1642.  He  fought  at  the  battles  of 
Jankau  and  Leipzig,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
Thirty  Years*  War  was  the  representative  of 
Queen  Christina  at  the  conference  held  subse- 
quent to  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia.  On  the  ab- 
dication of  Christina  he  succeeded,  June  16,  1654, 
to  the  throne  of  a  kingdom  in  an  almost  bankrupt 
condition.  In  1655  Charles  invaded  Poland,  whose 
King,  John  Casimir,  indulged  in  pretensions  to 
the  Swedish  Crown,  compelled  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  Frederick  William,  to  enter  into 
an  alliance  with  him,  defeated  the  Polish  army  in 
a  great  battle  at  Warsaw  (July  28-30,  1656)  and 
overran  the  country,  but  retired  when  Russia  and 
Austria  prepared  to  assist  the  Poles,  while  the 
King  of  Denmark  invaded  the  Swedish  terri- 
tories in  Germany.  He  attacked  Denmark  in 
1658,  crossing  the  Little  Belt  on  the  ice,  and 
secured  for  Sweden  the  provinces  of  Scania,  Hal- 
land,  and  Bleking.  Renewing  the  war  in  the 
same  year,  Charles  laid  siege  to  Copenhagen. 
The  Dutch  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Danes 
and  defeated  the  Swedish  fleet,  and  in  1659 
Charles  had  to  abandon  the  siege.  At  the  same 
time  his  forces  were  defeated  in  Pomerania  by 
the   Elector   of   Brandenburg,   who   had   turned 
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against  him.  Charles  died  in  Gothenburg,  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1660.  Ck>n8ult  Qeijer  und  Carlson, 
Oeschichte  Schtoedena,  Vol.  IV.  (Gotha,  1855-75). 

CHABLES  XI.  (1655-97).  King  of  Sweden 
from  1660  to  1697.  He  was  the  son  of  Charles 
X.  and  Hedwig  Eleonora  of  Holstein,  and  was 
bom  November  24,  1655.  During  his  minority 
the  government  was  intrusted  to  his  mother, 
Hedwig,  as  regent.  By  the  Peace  of  Oliva  (May 
3,  1660)  with  Poland,  Sweden  obtained  Esthonia, 
part  of  Livonia,  and  Oesel,  and  the  Polish  mon- 
arch renounced  all  pretensions  to  the  Swedish 
crown;  that  of  Copenhagen  (June  6,  1660)  was 
generally  confirmatory  of  the  trea^  of  Roeskilde 
with  Denmark  in  1658.  (See  Chables  X.)  A 
treaty  with  Russia  on  the  basis  of  the  status  quo 
followed  in  1661 ;  and  from  this  period  till  1672 
the  kingdom  was  free  from  foreign  wars,  but  it 
was  misgoverned  by  the  regency  and  the  educa- 
tion of  the  yoimg  King  was  neglected,  willfully, 
it  is  charged,  in  order  that  he  might  longer  be 
kept  in  leading-strings.  Until  he  reached  man- 
hood he  could  neither  read  nor  write.  In  De- 
cember, 1672,  Charles  assumed  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment. In  1674  he  was  called  upon  by  Louis 
XIV.,  under  a  treaty  made  by  the  regency,  to 
engage  in  the  war  of  France  (m  the  German 
princes  and  Holland.  The  Swedes  invaded  Bran- 
denburg and  met  a  severe  defeat  at  Fehrbellin 
in  1675.  Charles,  however,  overthrew  the  Danes, 
who  were  allies  of  Brandenburg,  at  Halmstadt, 
Lund,  and  Landskrona,  but  his  fleet  was  de- 
feated by  the  Dutch  near  Oeland,  and  again  by 
the  Danes  at  Blekinge  and  Ki5ge;  and  many  of 
Sweden's  recent  acquisitions  were  wrested  from 
her.  These,  however,  were  restored  by  the  peace 
of  Saint-Germain-en-Laye  (September  17,  1679). 
Charles  now  entered  upon  an  active  period  of 
reform  in  the  administration,  aided  by  his  most 
trusted  counselor,  John  Gyllenstem.  In  1680 
a  struggle  commenced  between  the  Crown,  sup- 
ported by  the  burghers  and  peasants,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  nobles  on  the  other;  and  a 
considerable  diminution  of  the  power  of  the 
nobles  was  the  consequence.  The  resumption 
of  all  the  Crown  lands  which  had  been  alienated 
since  1009  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  power  of 
the  nobles,  and  by  a  voluntary  declaration  of 
the  estates,  December  9,  1682,  the  King  was 
invested  with  absolute  authority.  By  a  judi- 
cious administration  of  the  revenues,  Charles 
was  enabled  to  extinguish  the  public  debt,  reor- 
ganize the  fleet  and  army,  and  by  1693  to  dis- 
pense with  extraordinary  subsidies.  Though 
absolute,  he  never  imposed  a  tax  but  with  the 
consent,  of  the  estates;  and  he  published  evei^ 
year  a  detailed  account  of  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture. He  established  the  finances  on  a  sound 
basis  and  brought  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
kingdom  to  a  state  of  high  efficiency.  The  codi- 
fication- of  the  laws  was  commenced,  but  was 
unfinished  at  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
Stockholm,  April  15,  1697.  Consult  Geijer  and 
Carlson,  Geachichte  Schtcedens,  Vols.  IV.-V. 
(Gotha,  1855-75). 

CHABLES  XII.  (1682-1718).  King  of 
Sweden  from  1697  to  1718.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Charles  XI.  and  of  Ulrica  Eleonora  of 
Denmark,  and  was  born  in  Stockholm,  June  27, 
1682.  His  youth  gave  \io  promise,  either  of 
ability  or  purpose  befitting  a  sovereign,  but  he 
showed  his  mettle  when  Sweden,  soon  after  his 
accession,    was    threatened    by    a    coalition    of 


Frederick  IV.  of  Denmark,  Augustus  the  Strong, 
Elector  of  Saxony  and  King  of  Poland,  and  Peter 
of  Russia,  who  was  yet  to  win  his  title  of  *the 
Great.'  Sweden  had  been  for  seventy  years  one  of 
the  great  powers  of  Europe,  as  a  result  of  the 
policy  of  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Vasa  (q.v.)  ;  it 
possessed  territory  all  about  the  Baltic,  and  its 
troops  were  reputed  the  best  in  Europe.  The 
War  of  the  North  that  was  now  brought  on  by 
the  coalition  was  at  first  on  Sweden"s  part  a 
war  of  defense;  then,  through  the  successes  of 
Charles,  a  ymr  of  aggression  and  conauest,  and 
finally,  through  his^ailure,  a  struggle  for  ex- 
istence. Its  story  is  a  mingling  of  brilliant  tri- 
umph and  disheartening  defeat,  both  resulting 
from  the  meteoric  and  ill-balanced  genius,  reck- 
less ambition,  and  fatal  obstinacy  of  the  Swedish 
King,  qualities  that  have  won  for  him  in  history 
the  name  of  'Madman  of  the  North.'  He  was  a 
bom  soldier,  and  had  taken  Alexander  the  Great 
for  his  favorite  hero.  He  was  fond  of  all  darinff 
sports,  careless  of  exposure,  and  unsparing  of 
himself  and  others.  When  intelligence  of  the 
hostile  league  that  threatened  him  reached  Stock- 
holm, the  young  King  surprised  every  one  aroimd 
him  by  the  energy  and  efficiency  he  displayed. 
Frederick  IV.  of  ifenmark  had  invaded  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  whose  Duke,  a  brother-in-law  of  the 
Swedish  King,  had  called  the  latter  to  his  as- 
sistance. In  a  six  weeks'  campaign  Denmark 
was  brought  to  terms  and  Frederick  signed  the 
Peace  of  Travendal  on  August  8,  1700.  Charles 
now  turned  promptlv  to  the  defense  of  the  Swed- 
ish possessions  on  the  Baltic  menaced  by  Russia 
and  Poland.  Russia  sought  to  obtain  the  Swed- 
ish provinces  of  Ingria  and  Carelia,  while  Livo- 
nia and  Esthonia,  whose  nobility  detested  the 
firm  and  often  severe  rule  of  Sweden,  wished  to 
put  themselves  under  the  weaker  Polish  mon- 
archy. Hastening  toward  Riga,  Charles  com- 
pelled the  Poles  to  raise  the  siege  of  that  place, 
and  then  by,  forced  marches  brought  his  army 
of  a  little  over  8000  men  to  the  relief  of  Narva 
in  Esthonia,  which  was  beleaguered  by  40,000 
Russians,  while  Peter  himself  had  gone  to  hasten 
the  advance  of  20,000  more.  The  disciplined 
Swedish  troops,  although  jaded  by  forced 
marches,  administered  a  severe  defeat  to  the  Rus- 
sians before  the  walls  of  the  city  (November  30, 
1700),  and  Europe  expected  to  se©  the  whole 
Russian  Empire  brought  under  the  swajr  of  the 
young  Swede  who  seemed  to  have  revived  the 
martial  glory  of  the  great  Gustavus.  Unfortu- 
nately for  Charles,  he  seems  to  have  entertained 
the  same  mad  dream  of  conc^uest.  Onlv  the  as- 
tute Peter  looked  the  situation  squarely  in  the 
face  and  sought  to  learn  its  lesson  for  Russia. 
He  strengthened  his  alliance  with  Augustus  of 
Poland,  and  at  Birsen  in  February,  1701,  it  was 
agreed  that  Augustus  should  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Swedes  in  the  west  and  Peter  in  the 
east,  and  that  they  should  divide  the  Baltic 
provinces.  The  war  thus  opened  in  Denmark 
and  the  Baltic  provinces  involved  the  control 
of  the  Baltic  and  lasted  for  twenty-one  years, 
ending  in  the  marked  diminution  of  the  power 
of  Sweden  and  the  rise  of  Russia  as  the  great 
Baltic  power.  Its  first  years,  however,  pointed 
to  no  such  result.  Influenced  by  the  advice  of 
his  generals,  Charles  did  not  follow  up  his  suc- 
cess against  Peter,  who  was  really  his  dangerous 
antagonist,  but  sought  the  overthrow  of  the  King 
of  Poland,  while  Peter  was  left  to  develop  his 
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resources.  The  conquest  of  Poland  was  accom- 
plished, owing  to  the  chronic  disagreements 
among  the  nobility  in  that  unfortunate  country, 
but  five  years  were  necessary  for  its  completion. 
The  country  was  overrun  by  the  Swedish  troops, 
Augustus  was  finally  driven  into  Saxony,  and 
Charles,  who  had  determined,  against  the  advice 
of  his  principal  counselor.  Piper,  to  accomplish 
his  enemy's  dethronement^  secured"  the  election 
of  Stanislas  Leszczynski,  who  was  crowned  in 
Warsaw,  in  October,  1705.  Meanwhile  the  Czar 
had  been  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  the  Baltic 
provinces  and  had  been  preparing  for  the  ulti- 
mate contest  with  Charles.  The  latter  now  car- 
ried the  war  into  Saxony,  marching  through 
Silesia  and  posing  as  the  protector  of  the 
Protestants.  Seeing  his  hereditary  dominions 
in  danger,  Augustus  sued  for  peace.  Charles  ex- 
acted from  him  in  the  Treaty  of  Altranstadt 
(1706)  a  renunciation  of  the  Polish  crown  and 
of  all  alliances,  the  recognition  of  Stanislas,  and 
the  delivery  to  Charles  of  Patkul,  the  head  of  the 
Livonian  malcontents,  who  had  been  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  the  coalition  between  Augustus 
and  Peter.  Patkul  was  executed  as  a  traitor. 
Charles  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  power,  with 
a  disciplined  army  of  40,000  men,  stationed  near 
Leipzig,  holding  Germany  in  awe.  If  his  mili- 
tary siility  had  been  seconded  by  moderate  and 
wise  statesmanship  he  might  have  made  himself 
the  most  powerful  sovereign  of  Europe.  France 
hoped  that  he  might  attack  the  Grand  Alliance, 
and  the  members  of  the  Alliance  feared  it,  but 
after  exacting  humiliating  terms  from  the  Em- 
peror Joseph  I.  Charles  turned  his  face  eastward 
to  reconquer  the  Baltic  provinces,  and  then  to 
conquer  Russia  and  perhaps  Asia.  He  entered 
upon  this  daring  plan  with  about  46,000  men. 
The  tactics  of  the  Russians  were  those  afterwards 
employed  to  defeat  Napoleon.  Charles  was  lured 
on  into  the  interior  of  Russia,  his  army  harassed 
on  the  way,  and  finally  on  July  8, 1709,  while  be- 
sieging Poltava,  on  the  border  of  the  Ukraine,  he 
was  attacked  by  the  Russian  army  in  force  and 
the  entire  fabric  of  his  military  success  was  shat- 
tered in  one  disastrous  engagement.  His  army 
was  annihilated  and  he  himself  barely  escaped 
into  Turkish  territory,  with  300  of  his  guard. 
He  prevailed  upon  the  Sultan  to  take  up  arms 
against  Russia,  and  in  1711  Peter  the  Great 
found  himself  in  a  most  precarious  position  on 
the  banks  of  the  Pruth.  He  was  permitted,  how- 
ever, to  escape,  and  the  treaty  which  he  was 
forced  to  conclude  with  the  Turks  was  of  no  bene- 
fit to  Charles.  The  Swedish  monarch  spent  the 
next  three  years  in  semi-captivity  among  the 
Turks,  engaged  in  fruitless  intrigues  to  induce 
the  Ottoman  Government  to  attack  Russia.  Had 
he  at  once  returned  to  his  kingdom  and  turned 
his  real  abilities  to  good  use  for  the  State,  the 
history  of  Sweden  might  have  been  different.  In- 
stead, with  an  obstinacy  that  was  simply  mad- 
ness, he  wasted  his  time  in  this  scheme  for  re- 
venge. When  he  found  that  his  plots  were  of  no 
avail  he  defied  the  Turkish  power,  was  made  a 
prisoner,  but  escaped  in  1714,  and,  dashing  on 
horseback  disguised  through  Hungary  and  Ger- 
many, reached  Stralsund,  which  was  at  once  in- 
vested by  a  combined  force  of  Danes,  Prussians, 
and  Saxons,  and  after  a  year's  siege  compelled  to 
surrender.  The  King  was  woimded  in  the  siege. 
After  driving  the  Danes  from  Scania,  he  invaded 
Norway  and  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  while 


besieging  Frederikshald,  December  11,  1718.  Im 
private  life  Charles  was  almost  an  ascetic.  See 
Sweden;  Peter  I.;  Russia;  Poland. 

BiBUOGBAPHY.  There  are  valuable  Swedisli 
works  relating  to  this  reign:  Axelson,  Bidrag 
till  hannedomen  om  Sveriges  tillstdnd  pd  Karl 
XII :8  tid  ("Contribution  to  the  Knowledge  of 
the  Condition  of  Sweden  in  the  Time  of  Charles 
XII.")  (Wisby,  1888);  E.  Carlsen  (ed.),  Karl 
X//;a  egenMndiga  href  ("Autograph  Letters  of 
Charles  XII.")  (Stockholm,  1893);  Carlson, 
Sveriges  hiatoria  under  konungame  af  det  pfal- 
ziska  huaet  ("History  of  Sweden  Under  the  Kings 
of  the  Palatine  House")  (Stockholm,  1855-81), 
also  in  German  abridgment  (Gotha,  1887). 
Consult,  also,  Voltaire,  Hiatoire  de  Charles  XII, 
(Rouen,  1730),  which  cites  much  valuable  con- 
temporary evidence.  A  very  full  bibliography 
may  be  found  in  Lavisse  and  Rambaud,  Eistoire 
g^nh-ale.  Vol.  VI.  (Paris,  1896).  This  work 
also  contains  an  admirable  accoimt  of  the  strug- 
gle for  the  Baltic. 

GHABLES  XTTT.  (1748-1818).  King  of 
Sweden  from  1809  to  1818.  He  was  the  son  of 
King  Adolphus  Frederic.  As  high  admiral  of 
Sweden,  he  distinguished  himself  by  winning  a 
notable  victory  over  the  Russians  in  the  Gulf  of 
Finland  in  1788.  He  also  rendered  important 
political  and  diplomatic  services  to  his  brother, 
Gustavus  III.,  who  created  him  Duke  of  SMer^ 
manland.  After  the  assassination  of  Gustavus 
III.  in  1792,  Charles  assumed  the  regency  for 
Gustavus  IV.  Adolphus,  and  held  it  until  1796. 
In  1809,  when  at  a  critical  juncture  Gustavus 
had  proved  unequal  to  the  situation,  Charles  was 
made  administrator  of  the  kingdom.  A  few 
months  later  Gustavus  was  deposed  and  Charles 
accepted  the  kingship,  under  a  constitution 
adopted  by  the  Diet.  He  cultivated  friendship 
with  Russia  and  £ngland.  In  1814  the  union  of 
Norway  and  Sweden  under  one  sovereign  was 
effected.    He  died  February  5, 1818.    See  Sweden. 

GHABLES  XIV.  JOHN  (1764-1844).  King 
of  Sweden  and  Norway  from  1818  to  1844,  and 
before  his  elevation  to  the  throne  General  Jean 
Baptiste  Jules  Bemadotte,  a  celebrated  marshal 
of  Napoleon.  He  was  bom  in  Pau,  France, 
Januaiy  26,  1764,  the  son  of  a  French  lawyer. 
He  fought  in  the  Revolutionary  wars  (from  1794 
as  general  of  division)  in  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  and  in  1799,  in  the  last  year  of  the  Direc- 
tory, was  Minister  of  War.  'in  1800  he  sup- 
pressed a  rising  of  the  Chouans,  and  in  1804  Na- 
poleon created  him  marshal.  He  bore  a  distin- 
guished part  in  the  victory  of  Austerlitz  in  1805, 
for  which  he  was  made  Prince  of  Pontecorvo, 
and  won  fresh  laurels  in  the  campaign  against 
the  Prussians  in  1806-07  and  at  Wagram  in  1809. 
He  was  never  one  of  the  personal  following  of 
Napoleon,  who  appears  to  have  been  jealous  of 
the  general.  He  was  chosen  by  the  Swedish  Diet 
in  1810  Crown  Prince  and  successor  of  Charles 
XIII.  (q.v.) .  The  only  condition  of  moment  was 
that  he  should  become  a  Protestant.  Bemadotte 
agreed,  changed  his  name  to  Charles  John,  and 
soon  ligan  to  exercise  many  of  the  royal  func- 
tions. The  Crown  Prince  resisted  the  efforts  of 
Napoleon  to  involve  Sweden  in  his  designs 
against  England.  The^country  was  soon  engaged 
in  war  with  France,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
northem  troops  Prince  Charles  joined  the  Allies 
in  the  final  struggle  with  Napoleon,  and  con- 
tributed  to   the   victory   of    Leipzig    (October, 
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1813).  He  forced  Denmark  in  the  Treaty  of  Kiel 
to  give  up  Norway,  and  conducted  the  campaign 
for  its  subjugation  (1814).  Charles  XIII.  died 
in  1818,  and  was  succeeded  by  Prince  Charles 
John  as  Charles  XIV.  John.  The  period  of  his 
administration  was  characterized  by  progress  in 
all  directions,  both  public  and  private.  Charles 
was  the  only  one  of  Napoleon's  generals  who 
founded  a  permanent  dynasty.  He  died  March 
8,  1844.  The  present  royal  house  of  Sweden 
and  Norway  is  descended  from  Bemadotte,  but 
intermarriage  with  Germans  has  made  it 
thoroughly  Teutonic.  See  Swia)EN.  Consult: 
Meredith,  Memorials  of  Charles  John,  King  of 
Stoeden  and  Norway  (London,  1829) ;  Sarrans, 
Histoire  de  Bemadotte,  Charles  XIV.  Jean 
(Paris,  1845);  Recueil  des  lettres,  discours  et 
proclamations  de  Charles  XIV.  Jean  ( Stockholm, 
1858). 

CHABLES  XV.  (1826-72).  King  of  Sweden 
and  Norway  from  1869  to  1872.  He  succeeded 
his  father,  Oscar  I.,  who  was  a  son  of  Charles 
XIV.  John  (q.v.).  The  rule  of  Charles  was 
liberal  and  popular.  The  most  important  event 
was  thfe  change  (in  1866)  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Parliament,  which  has  since  consisted  of 
two  chambers,  one  elected  by  the  provincial  rep- 
resentatives and  the  other  by  the  people.  He  had 
m  taste  for  literature  and  art,  and  published  a 
volume  of  po^ns.  In  1850  he  married  Louisa, 
daughter  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  by 
whom  he  had  one  daughter,  who  became  the  wife 
of  Prince  Frederick  of  Denmark.  He  died  Sep- 
tember 18,  1872. 

CHABLES  THE  BOLD  (translation  of  Fr. 
Charles  le  T^^raire)  (1433-77).  The  last  Duke 
of  Burgundy.  He  was  the  son  of  Philip  the 
Crood,  of  the  House  of  Valois,  and  of  Isabella  of 
Portugal,  and  was  bom  in  Dijon,  November  10, 
1433.  During  his  father's  life  he  bore  the  title 
of  Count  of  Charolais.  He  was  of  a  fiery,  am- 
bitious, and  violent  disposition.  From  an  early 
period  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  a  declared 
enemy  of  Louis  XI.  of  France,  the  nominal  feudal 
superior  of  Burgundy,  and  when  Louis  caused 
Philip  to  deliver  up  some  towns  on  the  Somme, 
Charles  left  his  father's  Court  and  formed  an 
alliance  wiUi  the  Duke  of  Brittany  and  some  of 
the  great  nobles  of  France  for  the  maintenance 
of  feudal  rights  against  the  Crown.  Their  forces 
ravaged  Picardy  and  He-de-France,  threatened 
Paris,  and  defeated  the  King  at  Montlh^ry 
(1465).  The  result  was  a  treaty  by  which  the 
Count  of  Charolais  obtained  the  towns  on  the 
Somme  and  the  counties  of  Boulogne,  Guines,  and 
Ponthieu  for  himself.  In  1467  he  succeeded  his 
father  as  Duke  of  Burgundy.  The  Burgundian 
realm  comprised  Flanders,  Brabant,  and  nearly 
all  the  rest  of  the  Netherlands,  in  addition  to 
Burgundy  and  Franche-Comt6.  Richer  and  more 
powerful  than  any  other  prince  of  his  time, 
Charles  the  Bold  conceived  the  design  of  restoring 
the  old  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  which  involved  the 
conquest  of  Lorraine,  Provence,  Daupbiny,  and 
part  of  Switzerland.  War  raged  between  him  and 
France  afterwards  with  but  little  intermission 
till  1475.  In  September  of  that  year  Charles 
found  himself  at  leisure  to  attempt  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  favorite  scheme  of  conquest,  and  soon 
made  himself  master  of  Lorraine.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  invaded  Switzerland,  stormed  Gran- 
son,  but  was  soon  after  terribly  defeated  by  the 


Swiss  near  that  place,  and  lost  his  baggage  and 
much  treasure.  Three  months  later  he  appeared 
again  in  Switzerland  with  a  new  army  of  60,000 
men,  and  laid  siege  to  Morat,  where  he  sustained 
in  Jime,  1476,  another  and  still  more  overwhelm- 
ing defeat.  Nevertheless  he  refused  to  listen  to 
terms  and  laid  siege  to  Nanc^  in  the  fall  of 
1476.  His  army  was  small,  and  m  a  battle  fought 
on  January  5,  1477,  before  that  town,  he  was 
overwhelmed  by  Ren6  of  Lorraine  and  his  Swiss 
mercenaries,  and  lost  his  life.  His  daughter  and 
heiress,  Mary,  married  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
L  Witii  his  life  ended  the  long  resistance  of  the 
great  French  vassals  to  the  power  of  the  central- 
ized monarchy.  Consult  Kirk,  History  of  Charles 
the  Bold  (3  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1864-68). 

CHABLES,  Louts  Johw  (1771-1847).  Arch- 
duke of  Austria.  He  was  the  third  son  of  the 
Emperor  Leopold  II.  and  was  bom  in  Florence, 
September  5,  1771.  He  pursued  his  military 
studies  with  much  ardor;  and,  having  displayed 
great  ability  in  inferior  commands  in  the  battles 
of  Jemmapes,  Neerwinden,  and  Wattignies,  was 
intrusted,  in  1796,  with  the  chief  command  of 
the  Austrian  Army  of  the  Rhine.  After  infiict- 
ing  repeated  defeats  upon  Moreau,  Jourdan,  and 
Bemadotte,  he  drove  the  French  across  the  Rhine 
and  captured  the  stronghold  of  Kehl,  January  10, 
1797.  In  1799  he  was  again  at  the  head  of  the 
Army  of  the  Rhine,  was  several  times  victorious 
over  Jourdan,  protected  Suabia,  and  sucoesfully 
opposed  Mass^na,  but  suffered  defeat  at  Ztirich, 
June  4.  In  1800  bad  health  compelled  him  to 
retire  from  active  service;  but  bemg  appointed 
Crovemor-General  of  Bohemia,  he  formed  a  new 
army  there.  After  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden 
( 1800)  he  was  again  called  to  the  chief  command, 
and  succeeded  in  staying  the  rapid  progress  of 
Moreau,  but  almost  immediately  entered  into  an 
armistice  with  him,  which  was  followed  by  the 
peace  of  Lun^ville.  In  1805  he  commanded  the 
army  opposed  to  Mass^na  in  Italy,  and  fought  the 
hard  battle  of  Caldiero;  but  upon  bad  tidings 
from  Germany,  retreated  from  the  left  bank  of 
the  Adige  to  Croatia.  This  retreat  was  one  of  his 
greatest  military  achievements.  Made  generalis- 
simo of  the  Austrian  forces,  he  won,  in  1809,  the 
great  battle  of  Aspem  (q.v.),  which  first  showed 
Europe  that  Napoleon  was  not  invincible ;  but  he 
did  not  promptly  enough  follow  up  his  victory, 
and  Napoleon,  who  hastened  to  reinforce  his 
army,  retrieved  his  fortimes  at  Wagram.  The 
Archduke  was  now  compelled  to  give  way  before 
the  enemy,  till  he  reached  Znaim,  where  an  armi- 
stice was  concluded  on  July  12th.  In  the  cam- 
paigns of  1813  and  1814  he  had  no  part.  He 
lived  in  retirement  till  his  death,  which  occurred 
April  30,  1847.  He  was  author  of  Orunds&tze 
der  Strategic  (1814).  Consult:  Duller,  Erzher- 
zog  Karl  (Vienna,  1844-45) ;  Zeissberg,  Erzherzog 
Karl  (Vienna,  1895). 

CHAJtLES,  Elizabeth  Rundu:  (1826-96). 
An  English  religious  novelist,  the  wife  of  Andrew 
P.  Charles,  of  London.  She  wrote  Chronicles 
of  the  Schdnherg-Cotta  Family  (1863),  a  story 
of  the  German  Reformation;  Diary  of  Mrs.  Kitty 
Trevelyan  (1864)  ;  and  other  popular  works  of 
fiction. 

CHABLES,  shftrl,  Jacques  Alexattdbe  C^sab 
(1746-1822).  A  French  physicist  and  aeronaut 
noted  for  skill  in  experiments  and  public  demon- 
strations.   He  made  the  first  balloon  (Charli^re) 
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filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  and  on  December  1, 
1783,  made  a  successful  ascent  to  the  height  of 
7000  feet.  He  inrented  a  thermometric  hydrom- 
eter and  a  number  of  optical  instruments. 

GHABLES,  R.  H.  ( 1855- ) .  A  British  divine 
and  author.  He  was  bom  in  County  Tyrone, 
Ireland,  and  was  educated  at  Queen's  College, 
Belfast,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  Queen's 
L'niversity.  He  was  curate  of  Saint  Mark's, 
Whitechapel,  from  1883  to  1885,  of  Saint  Philip's 
from  1886  to  1886,  and  of  Saint  Mark's,  Ken- 
sington, from  1886  to  1889.  Among  his  numerous 
publications  may  be  mentioned:  Book  of  Enoch 
(translated  from  the  Ethiopic,  1893);  Ethiopio 
Text  of  the  Book  of  Jubilees  (edited  from  four 
MSS.,  1894)  ;  Book  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch 
(1895) ;  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  (translated  from 
the  Syriac,  1896) ;  Jotoett  Lectures  for  1898-99. 

GHABLES  AL^EBT  (1798-1849).  King  of 
Sardinia  from  1831  to  1849.  He  was  the  son  of 
Prince  Charles  Emmanuel  of  Savoy-Carignan, 
and  in  1800  succeeded  to  his  father's  title  and 
estates  in  France  and  Piedmont.  In  1817  he 
married  Maria  Theresa,  daughter  of  the  Arch- 
duke Ferdinand  of  Tuscany.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  revolutionary  movement  in  Piedmont  in  1821, 
he  was  made  regent  upon  the  abdication  of 
Victor  Emmanuel  I.,  until  Charles  Felix,  the 
brother  of  the  late  King,  should  arrive  to  assume 
the  sovereignty.  He  displeased,  during  his  short 
reign  of  a  week,  both  the  Liberal  Party  and  its 
opponents,  and  Charles  Felix  disavowed  all  his 
acts,  and  for  some  time  forbade  his  appearance 
at  Court.  In  1829,  however,  he  was  appointed 
Viceroy  of  Sardinia.  On  the  death  of  Charles 
Felix,  April  27,  1831,  he  ascended  the  throne. 
Under  the  impulse  of  the  movements  of  1848, 
Charles  Albert  granted  to  Sardinia  a  con- 
stitution, the  Statute,  which  became  the  con- 
stitutional basis  of  the  new  Italy  (see  Cavoub). 
The  King  entered  warmly  into  the  project  of 
Italian  unity,  and  evidently  expected  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  tlie  whole  movement  and 
of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, in  real  sympathy  with  the  democracy  of  the 
new  liberalism,  and  he  was  too  visionary  and  un- 
practical to  lead  Sardinia  alone  the  difficult  road 
that  lay  before  her.  When  the  I^mbards  and 
Venetians  rose  against  the  Austrian  Grovemment, 
he  declared  war  against  Austria,  March  23,  1848, 
and  at  first  was  successful;  but  his  army  was 
deficient  in  organization  and  leadership,  and  at 
CJustozza,  July  25,  1848,  and  at  Novara,  March 
23,  1849,  his  hopes  were  wrecked  by  crushing  de- 
feats at  the  hands  of  the  Austrians.  On  the 
battlefield  of  Novara  he  resigned  the  crown  in 
favor  of  his  son,  Victor  Emmanuel.  He  retired 
to  Portugal,  and  died  in  Oporto  on  the  28th  of 
July  of  the  same  year.  See  Italy;  SABDimj^.; 
Savoy,  House  of. 

CHABLES  AUGUSTUS  (1757  -  1828). 
Grand  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar.  He  lost  his  father 
in  the  first  year  of  his  life,  and,  together  with  a 
posthumous  brother,  was  educated  with  great 
care  during  the  regency  of  his  mother,  a  woman 
of  liberal  ideas  and  great  strength  of  character. 
Wieland,  Knebel,  and  other  prominent  men  were 
among  the  teachers  of  young  Charles  Augustus. 
In  December,  1774,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Goethe,  and  they  at  once  became  friends.  As 
soon  as  Charles  Augustus  assumed  the  reigns  of 
government,  on  his  eighteenth  birthday,  he  called 


Groethe  to  Weimar,  and  their  intimacy  was  in- 
terrupted only  by  death.  Owing  to  his  own  love 
of  letters  and  the  influence  of  his  mother,  Amalie 
(q.y.),  the  Court  of  Saxe- Weimar  became  the 
shrine  of  German  literature.  Schiller,  Herder, 
Wieland,  and  others  lived  under  Augustus's  pro- 
tection, and  the  Court  Theatre  at  Weimar  wit- 
nessed the  first  production  of  Iphigenie  (1786) 
and  Tasso  (1789).  In  1786  Charles  Augustus 
entered  the  Prussian  Army,  in  which  he  remained 
until  the  defeat  at  Jena  in  1806,  when  he  joined 
the  Rhenish  Confederacy  and  aided  the  French. 
In  1813  he  joined  in  the  coalition  against  Na- 
poleon, and  commanded  an  army  of  Saxons, 
Hessians,  and  Russians.  He  fought  among  the 
Allies  in  1815,  and  the  Congress  of  Vienna  re- 
warded his  services  by  enlarging  his  principality 
and  making  it  a  grand  duchy.  Consult  Diintzer, 
Goethe  und  Karl  August  (2d  ed.  Leipzig,  1888). 

CHABLES  DE  BLOIS,  shilrl  de  blwa,  or  DE 
CHATILLON  (  ?  -1364).  A  claimant  to  the 
Duchy  of  Brittany.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Philip 
VI.  of  France,  and  became  involved  in  a  struggle 
with  Jean  de  Montfort  for  the  possession  of  the 
duchy.    He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Auray. 

CHABLES  EDWABD.  See  Stuabt,  Chables 
Edwabd. 

CHABLES  EMMANOTEL  I.,  Duke  of  Savoy. 
(1580-1630).    See  Savoy,  House  of. 

GHABLES  FBEDOBBICB  AUOUS^US 
WILOiLAM  (1804-73).  Duke  of  Brunswick,  son 
of  Duke  Frederick  William,  who  fell  at  the  battle 
of  Quatre-Bras.  He  was  born  in  the  Duchy  of 
Brunswick,  and  after  his  father's  death  was  put 
under  the  care  of  King  (George  IV.  of  England. 
He  ascended  the  ducal  throne  in  1823,  but  his 
administration  was  intolerable,  and  he  was  ex- 
pelled by  his  subjects  in  1830.  The  remainder  of 
his  life  he  passed  chiefiy  in  London,  Paris,  and 
Geneva,  and  at  his  death  he  bequeathed  his  im- 
mense fortune  to  the  last-named  city. 

CHABLES  OBANa)IS0N,  The  Histoby  of 
Sir.  a  novel  by  Samuel  Richardson  (1753), 
depicting  the  author's  ideal  of  a  faultless  hero. 

CHABLES  MABTEL^  (Fr.,  Charles  the 
Hammer)  (689-741).  Mayor  of  the  Palace  under 
the  last  Merovingian  kings,  and  the  son  of  Pepin 
of  Heristal.  After  his  father's  death  in  7 14  he  was 
proclaimed  Mayor  of  the  Palace  by  the  Austra- 
sians.  A  war  between  Austrasia  and  Neustria  fol- 
lowed, which  ended  in  Charles  becoming  undis- 
puted ruler  of  all  the  Franks,  the  titular  kings 
being  mere  puppets  in  his  hands.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  long  wars  against  the  revolted  Ale- 
manni,  Bavarians,  and  against  the  Saxons,  but 
his  importance  as  a  historic  personage  is  chiefiy 
due  to  his  wars  against  the  Saracens,  who, 
having  conquered  Septimania  from  the  Visigoths, 
in  720,  advanced  into  Aquitaine,  conquered  Bor- 
deaux, defeated  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  crossed 
the  Graronne,  advanced  to  the  Loire,  and  threat- 
ened Tours.  Charles  overthrew  them  near  Poi- 
tiers, in  732,  in  a  great  battle,  in  which  their 
leader,  Abd-er-Rahman,  fell,  and  their  progress, 
which  had  filled  all  Christendom  with  alarm, 
was  checked  for  a  time.  He  defeated  them  again 
in  738,  when  they  had  advanced  •  into  the  Bur- 
gundian  territories  as  far  as  Lyons,  deprived 
them  of  Languedoc,  which  he  added  to  the  king- 
dom of  the  Franks,  and  left  them  nothing  of 
their  possessions  north  of  the  Pyrenees  beyond 
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the  river  Aude.  Charles  attempted  to  convert 
Saxony  and  Frisia  to  Christianity  and  gave  aid 
to  Saint  Boniface  (q.v.)  in  his  missions.  He 
died  on  October  22,  74 1,  at  Quiercy  on  the  Oise, 
leaving  the  government  of  the  kingdom  to  be 
divided  between  his  two  sons,  Carloman  and 
Pepin  the  Short 

GHABLES  OF  ANJOU,  &N'zh?$^,  Count  of 
Provence  and  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily  (1226- 
85).  He  was  the  seventh  son  of  Louis  VIII.  of 
France,  and  wedded  Beatrice,  heiress  of  Provence. 
In  1248  he  went  on  a  crusade  in  company  with 
his  brother,  Louis  DC.,  suffered  captivity  in 
Egypt  with  him,  and  returned  to  Provence  in 
1250.  Exceedingly  ambitious,  he  sought  every- 
where for  opportunities  to  increase  his  posses- 
8ion3.  For  aid  rendered  Margaret  of  Flanders 
(q.v.),  he  was  promised  the  Province  of  Hai- 
naut;  but  Louis  mterfered  and  Charles  was  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  Hainaut  for  a  large  sum  of 
money.  In  1262  Pope  Urban  IV.  invited  Charles 
to  assume  the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  to 
assist  in  the  overthrow  of  the  bastard  Manfred, 
the  Ghibelline  King.  In  1263  Charles  was  made 
Senator  of  Rome,  and  in  1266  was  crowned  King 
of  the  Two  Sicilies.  A  crusade  was  preached 
against  Manfred,  who  was  overwhelmed  and  slain 
in  the  battle  of  Benevento.  In  1268  the  young 
Conradin,  the  legitimate  heir,  was  defeated  at 
Tagliacozzo,  captured,  and  executed;  a  like  fate 
was  dealt  out  to  many  Italian  nobles;  estates 
were  confiscated  to  reward  the  French  merce- 
naries, and  Charles  established  himself  firmly  in 
power.  In  1270  Charles  participated  in  the  dis- 
astrous crusade  of  his  brother,  Louis  IX.,  and 
later  (1282),  when  he* was  preparing  for  another 
expedition,  news  was  brought  of  the  rebellion 
afterwards  known  as  the  Sicilian  Vespers  (q.v.). 
Charles  at  once  sent  his  fleet  against  Messina, 
refusing  all  offers  of  capitulation;  but  the  city 
held  out  until  assistance  came  irom  Don  Pedro 
of  Aragon,  and  Charles's  fleet  was  burned.  In 
1286  the  King  died  at  Poggio.  Charles  of  Anjou 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  rulers  of  his  time 
in  Christendom.  He  was  all-powerful  in  the 
coimcils  of  France;  ruled  over  Anjou,  Provence, 
and  the  Two  Sicilies;  was  Senator  of  Rome,  Im- 
perial Vicar  of  Tuscany,  Governor  of  Bologna, 
and  lord  of  several  other  cities;  he  had  also 
bought  the  rights  to  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 
Consult:  Stemfeld,  Karl  von  Anjou  (Berlin, 
1888),  which  treats  of  Charles's  career  up  to 
1265;  Archivio  atorico  Italiano,  3d  series,  Vols. 
XXII.-XXVI.  (Florence,  1875-77);  id.,  4th 
series,  Vols.  I.-VIL  (Florence,  1878-81). 

CKARLEB  OF  OBL^ANS,  6T'\k%y^  (1391- 
1465).  A  French  poet  and  nobleman,  the  son  of 
Duke  Louis  of  Orleans.  He  was  brought  up  at 
the  Court  of  Blois,  and  upon  the  death  of  his 
father  (who  was  murdered  by  the  Burgundians 
and  Valentino  of  Milan)  succeeded  to  his  estates. 
At  the  battle  of  Agincourt  (1415)  he  was  taken 
prisoner.  He  was  never  in  close  imprisonment, 
but  it  was  nearly  twenty-five  years  before  he  was 
ransomed  and  returned  to  Blois.  Here  he  gath- 
ered about  him  the  literary  people  of  the  dav. 
Villon  joined  in  the  poetical  competitions  he  held 
at  his  Court.  But  Charles  was  not  the  rival  of 
Villon;  he  was  the  last  of  the  mediaeval  poets — 
Villon  is  modem.  His  favorite  subjects  were 
Love  and  Spring,  and  on  these  two  themes  he 
composed  many  rondels,  one  of  which  is  the 
charming  Le  temps  a  lais8^  son  manteau,  so  often 


introduced  into  anthologies.  Saintsbuiy  says  of 
him:  ''Few  early  poets  are  better  known  than 
Charles  of  Orleans,  and  few  deserve  their  popu- 
larity better."  His  son  afterwards  became  Louis 
XII.  of  France.  The  best  edition  of  his  worka 
is  that  by  H^ricault  (1874). 

GHABLES  GITY.  The  county-seat  of  Floyd 
County,  Iowa,  140  miles  northwest  of  Dubuque, 
on  Cedar  River,  and  on  the  Illinois  Central  and 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  railroads 
(Map:  Iowa,  El).  It  has  good  water-power, 
and  manufactures  store  fixtures,  wood  furnish- 
ings, furniture,  sashes  and  doors,  harrows,  wag- 
ons, and  carriages.  The  city  has  an  opera-house 
and  a  large  park,  and  is  the  seat  of  Charles 
City  College  (Methodist  Episcopal),  organized 
in  1891.  Settled  in  1856,  Charles  City  was  in- 
corporated in  1869  under  a  general  law,  and  is 
governed  by  a  mayor,  elected  every  two  years, 
and  a  city  council.  The  water-works  are  owned 
and  operated  by  the  municipality.  Population, 
in  1890,  2802;  m  1900,  4227. 

GHABLES  BTVEB.  A  river  of  eastern 
Massachusetts  (Map:  Massachusetts,  E  3).  It 
rises  in  the  western  part  of  Norfolk  Coimty  in 
a  number  of  small  headstreams  which  connect 
small  lakes,  and,  pursuing  a  zigzag  northeasterly 
course,  empties  into  Boston  Harbor.  In  the 
middle  and  lower  parts  of  its  47-mile  course,  the 
Charles  is  very  attractive  for  boating  excursions. 
The  chief  towns  on  its  banks  are  the  Newtons, 
Waltham,  VVatertown,  Cambridge,  Brookline,  and 
Boston.  Below  Watertown  the  stream  is  tidal, 
and  between  Cambridge  on  one  side  and  Boston 
on  the  other  it  widens  into  an  estuary,  part  of 
which  has  been  filled  in,  and  is  known  as  Back 
Bay. 

GHABLES'S  WAIK.  A  conunon  name  for 
the  constellation  Ursa  Major  (q.v.). 

GHABLESTON,  chttrlz'ton.  A  city  and 
county-seat  of  Coles  County,  111.,  48  miles  west  of 
Tenre  Haute,  Ind.,  on  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  and  Saint  Louis  and  the  Toledo,  Saint 
Louis  and  Western  railroads  (Map:  Illinois,  D 
4).  It  is  the  centre  of  a  farming  district,  and 
has  manufactures  of  flour,  brooms,  stoves,  and 
tiles.  The  city  is  the  seat  of  the  Eastern  Illinois 
Normal  School,  and  possesses  a  Carnegie  free 
library  and  parks.  Charleston  was  settled  in 
1830,  incorporated  in  1855,  and  at  present  is  gov- 
erned under  a  charter  of  1870  which  provides  for 
a  mayor,  elected  every  two  years,  and  a  city  coun- 
cil. The  water-works  are  owned  and  operated  by 
the  municipality.  One  of  the  famous  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debates  was  held  here  in  1858.  Popula- 
tion, in  1890,  4135;  in  1900,  5488. 

GHABLESTON.  A  city  and  county-seat  of 
MisRissippi  County,  Mo.,  15  miles  west  by  south 
of  Cairo,  111.,  on  the  Saint  Louts,  Iron  Mountain 
and  Southern  Railroad  (Map:  Missouri,  G  5). 
It  is  in  a  highly  productive  agricultural  region, 
and  ships  grain,  flour,  fruits,  potatoes,  and  live 
stock.  The  industries  include  flour-mills  and  saw- 
mills, stave  and  heading  factories,  and  manu- 
factures of  axe-handles,  boots,  etc.  Population, 
in  1890,  1381;  in  1900,  1893. 

GHABLESTON.  A  port  of  entry  and  an  im- 
portant commercial  centre,  the  largest  city  in 
South  Carolina  and  the  county-seat  of  Charles- 
ton County  (Map:  South  Carolina,  D  4).  It 
is  seven  miles  from  the  ocean,  on  a  low  penin- 
sula formed  by  the  Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers^ 
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which  unite  in  a  broad  bay  affording  an  excellent 
harbor,  130  miles  by  rail  from  the  State  capital, 
Columbia,  and  82  miles  northeast  of  Savannah, 
Ga. 

Charleston  is  a  city  of  great  historic  and 
scenic  interest,  with  picturesque  houses  sur- 
rounded by  pleasant  gardens,  and  with  some  ir- 
regular and  narrow  streets.  In  the  southern 
part  of  the  city  are  White  Point  Garden,  a  finely 
wooded  park,  containing  the  Jasper  Monument 
and  a  bust  of  William  Gilmore  Sims,  and  the 
Battery,  a  popular  promenade  commanding  a 
view  of  the  harbor.  The  comer  of  Broad  and 
Meeting  streets  is  the  site  of  the  court-house, 

f»ost-ofhce,  and  city  hall,  the  last  containing  a  col- 
ection  of  historic  relics  and  portraits.  Other 
prominent  buildings  are  Saint  Michael's  Church, 
opened  for  worship  in  1761,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral,  Saint  Philip's  Church  (Protestant 
Episcopal),  the  custom-house  of  white  marble, 
the  Memrainger  Normal  School,  and  the  Thom- 
son Auditorium.  The  city  has  a  valuable  library 
of  20,000  volumes  ( subscription )  dating  from  the 
year  174S;  and  a  number  of  charitable  institu- 
tions, the  more  notable  of  which  are  the  city  hos- 
pital, Charleston  Orphan  House,  Euston  Home, 
and  Home  for  Mothers,  Widows,  and  Daughters 
of  Confederate  Soldiers.  As  an  educational 
centre,  Charleston  is  the  seat  of  the  College  of 
Charleston,  founded  in  1785;  South  Carolina 
Medical  College;  South  Carolina  Military 
Academy,  which  became  known  for  the  part  its 
students  played  in  1861  in  the  Civil  War; 
Porter  Military  Academy;  and  Avery  Normal 
Institute  for  colored  students.  The  city  main- 
tains a  well-equipped  system  of  public  schools, 
dating  from  1810,  and  comprising  primary  and 
grammar  schools,  and  a  girls*  high  or  normal 
school,  in  which  are  enrolled  over  5000  pupils. 
About  $60,000  is  devoted  annually  to  the  educa- 
tional department.  Monuments  of  William  Pitt 
and  John  C.  Calhoun,  and  a  bust  of  Henry  Tim- 
rod,  the  poet,  are  among  the  objects  of  interest. 
Outside, of  the  city  are  found  several  resorts  at- 
tractive on  account  of  popular  amusements  and 
for  natural  beauties:  Chicora  Park,  four  miles 
beyond  the  city  limits  on  the  Cooper  River;  Isle 
of  Palms,  north  of  Sullivan's  Island,  and  di- 
rectly on  the  ocean;  Magnolia  Gardens,  12  miles 
distant  on  the  Ashley;  and  Sullivan's  Island, 
with  a  fine  beach  for  surf  bathing.  Magnolia 
Cemetery,  three  miles  north  of  the  City  Hall,  is 
a  beautiful  spot,  with  fine  trees,  shrubs,  and 
flowering  plants. 

The  harbor,  landlocked  and  one  of  the  safest 
on  the  coast,  hns  been  so  improved  since  the  con- 
struction of  jetties  as  to  admit  large  vessels, 
the  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  at  mean  high 
water  beinpr  over  29  feet.  West  of  the  channel 
is  a  lighthouse  with  a  flashing  light  at  an  ele- 
vation of  133  feet.  The  harbor  defenses  include 
Fort  Moultrie  on  Sullivan's  Island — where  the 
Federal  Government,  at  an  expenditure  of  over 
$500,000,  is  making  extensive  improvements  de- 
signed to  render  the  artillery  post  at  that  point 
one  of  the  most  completely  equipped  in  the 
United  States — and  Fort  Sumter.  The  other 
forts,  well  known  in  history,  are  now  abandoned. 
The  United  States  Navy  Department  has  decided 
to  transfer  the  naval  station  at  Port  Royal,  S.  C, 
to  Charleston.  An  admirable  site  on  the  Cooper 
River,  about  seven  miles  from  the  city,  has  been 
secured,  and  plans  requiring  an  outlay  of  several 


millions  of  dollars  have  been  adopted  for  the 
construction  of  an  extensive  and  well-appointed 
navy-yard. 

The  citv  has  about  nine  miles  of  water-front, 
most  of  the  wharves  lying  on  the  Cooper  River. 
Good  transportation  facilities,  by  rail  and  water, 
form  a  feature  of  its  equipment  as  a  commercial 
centre.  The  Clyde  Line  connects  Charleston  with 
New  York,  Boston,  and  Jacksonville,  and  freight- 
steamers  go  to  important  foreign  and  domestic 
ports;  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  Southern,  and 
Plant  System  railways  afford  railroad  communi- 
cation. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
Charleston  was  the  chief  cotton  port  in  the 
United  States^  and  down  to  1860  it  held  third 
place  among  the  cotton-receiving  ports.  Since  the 
Civil  War,  however,  the  Charleston  trade  has  de- 
veloped but  slowly,  and  during  recent  years  the 
export  trade  has  been  declining.  In  1901  the  total 
exports  amounted  to  $7,084,215,  and  imports  to 
$1,477,719.  Besides  cotton  exports  (value  in  1901, 
$6,728,665)  there  are  large  exports  of  rice,  phos- 
phates, fertilizers,  lumber,  and  naval  stores.  The 
import  trade  has  been  slowly  advancing  and 
there  is  an  important  wholesale  and  jobbing 
trade  with  cities  of  the  interior.  Large  Quanti- 
ties of  fruit  and  early  vegetables  are  shipped 
to  Northern  cities.  Charleston,  though  known 
rather  as  a  commercial  centre,  is  the  s^t  of  con- 
siderable industrial  interests,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers,  a^d 
cotton-compressing.  There  are  also  extensive  rice- 
mills,  carnage-factories,  sash  and  blind  factories, 
and  manufactures  of  bagging,  baskets,  barrels, 
flour,  lead,  refined  oil,  beer,  ice,  etc. 

The  government  is  administered,  under  the 
charter  of  1836,  by  a  mayor  who  holds  office 
for  four  years,  and  a  city  council,  the  members 
of  which  are  elected  one-half  by  wards,  and  one- 
half  at  large.  The  executive  controls  appoint- 
ments to  the  board  of  health  and,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  council,  nominates  commissioners  of 
the  city  hospital,  board  of  fire  masters,  commis- 
sioners of  the  Colonial  Common,  and  park  com- 
missioners. All  other  administrative  officials  are 
elected  by  the  municipal  council.  The  annual 
expenditures  of  the  city  amount  to  about  $600,- 
000,  the  main  items  of  expense  being  $30,000  for 
street  lighting,  $50,000  for  the  fire  department, 
$60,000  for  charitable  institutions,  and  $75,000 
for  the  police  department. 

Population,  in  1790,  16,359;  in  1850,  42,985; 
in  1860,  40,522;  in  1870,  48,956;  in  1890,  54,955; 
in  1900,  55,807,  including  31,500  persons  of  negro 
descent    and  2600  of  foreign  birth. 

History. — In  1670  an  English  colony  under 
Governor  William  Sayle  came  to  Albemarle 
Point,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ashley  River, 
three  miles  from  the  present  city,  and  founded 
Charles  Town  (named  in  honor  of  Charles  II.), 
the  first  permanent  settlement  in  Carolina. 
In  1680  the  public  offices  were  removed  to  the 
present  site  of  Charleston,  where  a  number  of 
families  had  previously  settled.  The  population 
was  increased,  in  1685-86,  by  a  company  of 
Huguenot  refugees,  in  1755  by  1200  Acadian 
exiles,  and  in  1793  by  500  French  refugees  from 
Santo  Domingo.  In  1775  Charleston  was  one  of 
the  chief  cities  and  the  third  seaport  in  impor- 
tance in  America,  and  it  was  the  first  Southern 
city  to  join  the  revolutionary  movement.  In 
March,  1770,  a  South  Carolina  convention  met 
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In  Charleston  and  adopted  the  first  independent 
State  Ck)n8titution.  On  June  28,  1776,  the  gar- 
rison on  Sullivan's  Island,  under  Ck)lonel  Moul- 
trie (see  FoBT  Moultrie),  repulsed  an  attack 
by  the  British  fleet,  and  in  1779  the  city  was 
again  successfully  defended,  this  time  against 
General  Prevost;  but  on  May  12,  1780,  with  its 
garrison  of  7000  under  General  Lincoln,  it  was 
captured  after  a  siege  of  six  weeks  by  a  British 
force  of  16,000  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  its  loss 
being  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  disasters  of 
the  Revolutionary  War.  On  December  14,  1782, 
the  British  evacuated  the  city,  and  the  Americans 
again  took  possession  of  it.  Charleston  was  in- 
corporated in  1783,  and  until  1790  was  the  capi- 
tal of  the  State.  In  1784  the  first  bale  of  cotton 
exported  from  America  to  Europe  was  shipped 
from  this  port.  Charleston  was  the  centre  of 
the  nullification  movement  of  1832,  and  in  1860 
the  Democratic  convention,  being  afterwards  ad- 
journed to  Baltimore,  met  here,  as  did  also  the 
State  convention  which,  on  December  20,  passed 
the  first  ordinance  of  secession.  On  April  12-13, 
1861,  the  Civil  War  was  opened  by  the  Confed- 
erate bombardment  and  capture  of  Fort  Sumter 
(q.v.)  in  Charleston  Harbor.  In  1863  a  Federal 
fleet  imder  Admiral  Dupont  unsuccessfully  at- 
tacked the  fortifications  of  the  harbor,  and, 
though  closely  besieged,  and  frequently  bom- 
barded, the  city  remained  in  possession  of  the 
Confederates  until  February  17,  1865,  when  it 
was  evacuated,  and  all  the  public  buildings, 
stores,  cotton-warehouses,  and  shipping  were 
burned  by  order  of  General  Hardee,  the  Confed- 
erate commander.  On  the  following  day  the 
Union  forces  under  General  Gillmore  took  pos- 
session. On  August  31,  1886,  Charleston  suf- 
fered terribly  from  an  earthquake  shock,  the 
severest  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
Seven-eighths  of  the  houses  were  rendered  unfit 
for  habitation,  many  persons  were  killed,  and 
property  valued  at  over  $8,000,000  was  destroyed. 
The  damage,  however,  was  quickly  repaired.  The 
South  Carolina  Interstate  and  West  Indian  Ex- 
position  (q.v.)  opened  here  December  2,  1901. 

Consult:  McCrady,  South  Carolina  Under  the 
Proprietary  Oovemment  (New  York,  1897)  ; 
South  Carolina  Under  the  Royal  Government 
(New  York,  1899)  ;  and  South  Carolina  in  the 
Revolution  (New  York,  1901)  ;  also  Powell,  His- 
toric Touma  of  the  Southern  States  (New  York, 
1900). 

CHASLESTOSr.  The  capital  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  county-seat  of  Kanawha  County,  about 
130  miles  south  by  west  of  Wheeling,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Kanawha  and  Elk  rivers,  and  on 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  the  Kanawha  and 
Michigan,  and  other  railroads  (Map:  West  Vir- 
ginia, C  3).  It  has  regular  steamboat  communi- 
cation with  the  principal  river  ports,  and  is  an 
important  shipping  point  for  coal,  salt,  and 
timber.  There  are  deposits  of  natural  gas  and 
oil  in  the  neighborhood.  The  manufactures  in- 
clude iron,  engines  and  boilers,  furniture,  car- 
riages, fire-brick,  lumber,  and  woolens.  Charles- 
ton has  also  boat-building  yards,  color  and  veneer 
works,  and  railroad  shops  of  the  Kanawha  and 
Michigan.  The  chief  buildings  are  the  Capitol, 
the  custom-house,  and  the  county  court-house. 
A  fort  was  built  at  Charleston  about  1786;  the 
town  was  incorporated  in  1794,  and  the  city  in 
1870.  Charleston  has  been  the  capital  since 
1870,  with  the  exception  of  the  period,  1875-85, 
Vol.  IV.— 84. 


when   Wheeling  was   the   seat   of  government. 
Population,  in  1890,  6742;  in  1900,  11,099. 

CHARLESTON  EXPOSITION.  See  South 
Cabolina  Interstate  and  West  Indian  Exposi- 
tion. 

CHABLESTOWN.  Formerly  a  city  of  Mid- 
dlesex Coimty,  Mass.,  now  incorporated  with 
Boston  (q.v.). 

Charles  town  was  settled  in  1629,  by  a  small 
company  fnmi  Salem,  and  was  organized  as  a 
town  in  1634.  The  territory  originally  within 
its  limits  has  from  time  to  time  been  divided  up 
to  form  the  towns  of  Woburn,  Maiden,  Stone- 
ham,  Burlington,  and  Somerville,  and  parts  of 
Medford,  Cambridge,  Arlington,  and  Reading. 
The  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  waa  fought  here  on 
June  17,  1776,  when  the  British  set  fire  to  the 
town,  destroying  320  buildings,  valued  at  $525,- 
000.  The  battle  is  commemorated  by  the  Bunker 
Hill  Monument^  a  granite  shaft  220  feet  high, 
which  was  completed  in  1843,  the  comer- 
stone  of  which  was  laid  by  General  Lafayette, 
with  appropriate  ceremonies,  in  1826,  Daniel 
Webster  delivering  a  notable  address  on  each 
occasion.  In  1873,  its  population  then  being 
23,373,  Charlestown  was  annexed  to  Boston. 
Consult:  Frothingham,  History  of  Charlestown 
(Boston,  1845),  and  Hunnewell,  A  Century  of 
Totcn  Life,  a  History  of  Charlestou>n  from 
1775  to  1887   (Boston,  1888). 

CHABLESTOWN.  A  city  and  county-seat 
of  Jefferson  County,  W.  Va.,  55  miles  northwest 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
and  the  Norfolk  and  Western  railroads  (Map: 
West  Virginia,  G  2).  It  is  in  a  fertile  agricul- 
tural district,  has  deposits  of  limestone  and  iron 
ore  in  the  vicinity,  and  manufactures  brass 
fittings,  bridges,  harness,  collars,  fly-nets,  and 
various  wooden  products,  cigars,  etc.  The  cit^ 
is  known  as  a  summer  resort.  It  has  a  fine 
court-house  and  jail.  Among  its  educational 
institutions  are  Stephenson  Seminary  and  Pow- 
hatan <Ik)Ilege,  both  for  young  ladies.  Charles- 
town was  settled  about  1750,  and  was  first  in- 
corporated in  1786.  It  was  here  that  John 
Brown  was  tried,  condemned,  and  hanged  De- 
cember 2,  1859.  On  October  18,  1863,  a  Con- 
federate cavalry  division,  under  General  Imbo- 
den,  captured  the  place  and  secured  424  prisoners 
and  large  quantities  of  military  stores;  but,  on 
the  approach  of  a  superior  Union  force,  almost 
immediatelv  withdrew.  PopulaticMi  in  1890, 
2287;  in  1900,  2392. 

CHABLES  WILLIAM  7EBDIN AND,  Duke 

of    Brunswick    (1780-1806).     See   Bbunswick, 
House  of. 

CHABLET,  shttrHA',  Nicolas  Tofssatnt 
(1792*1845).  A  French  draughtsman  and  paint- 
er. He  was  bom  in  Paris,  December  20,1792. 
He  made  the  soldier  of  the  Empire  the  subject 
of  his  peculiar  wit  and  fancy,  depicting  him 
often  with  a  touch  of  pathos.  In  1817  he  was 
placed  for  instruction  under  the  painter  Oros, 
and  soon  became  renowned  for  his  lithographed 
designs  of  military  subjects.  His  "Grenadier 
of  Waterloo"  was  one  of  his  most  popular  pro- 
ductions. He  did  not  confine  himself  to  litho- 
graph subjecta  altogether,  but  worked  rapidly 
in  water-colors,  and  in  sepia  and  oil.  Among 
his  pictures  in  oil  are  the  'T^pisode  in  the  Cam- 
paign of  Russia"  and  "Wounded  Soldiers  Halt- 
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ing  in  a  Rain."  He  took  delight  in  representing 
humorously  rustic  scenes  of  peasants  and  chil- 
dren, and  in  attaching  to  these  designs  quaint 
descriptive  mottoes.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  the  distinguished  painter  G^ricault,  whom  he 
(•nee  restrained  by  good-natured  ridicule  from 
committing  suicide.  Charlet  introduced  Napo- 
leon I.  in  so  many  of  his  pictures  that  his  work 
has  been  called  ''an  epic  in  pencil  of  the  gray 
coat  and  the  little  hat."  He  died  December  30, 
1845.  Consult  de  Lacombe,  Charlet,  aa  vie  et 
see  lettrea  (Paris,  1858). 

CHABLEVTLLE,  shttrT-vM'  (Fr.,  Charles's 
town).  A  town  of  France,  on  the  Meuse,  in  the 
Department  of  Ardennes,  about  a  mile  from  M^ 
zi&res,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a  suspen- 
sion bridge  over  the  Meuse  (Map:  France,  L  2). 
It  is  a  thriving  place,  well  built,  with  clean 
spacious  streets.  It  has  a  teachers'  college,  a 
lyceum,  and  a  library  of  23,500  printed  volumes 
and  557  MSS.  It  manufactures  hardware,  leather, 
and  beer,  and  the  Meuse  affords  facilities  for 
considerable  trade  in  coal,  iron,  slate,  wine,  and 
nails.  Population^  in  1901,  of  town,  17,901;  of 
commune,  18,772.  It  was  the  mediaeval  Arcof 
Remorum  and  Carolapolis,  and  an  important 
military  station  until  the  destruction  of  its  for- 
tifications in  1687.  • 

CHARLEVOIX,  shttr'l'-vwa',  Pierbe  Fran- 
cois Xavier  db  (1682-1761).  A  French  mission- 
ary and  traveler^  best  known  as  the  historian  of 
*New  France.'  He  was  bom  in  Saint-(^entin, 
became  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1698, 
and  from  1705  to  1709  taught  in  the  Jesuit  Col- 
lege in  Quebec,  Canada.  He  then  returned  to 
France,  where  he  taught  "the  humanities  and 
philosophy"  in  a  Jesuit  college;  but  in  1720  was 
sent  to  America  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  gather 
information  concerning  the  *  Western  Sea,  then 
supposed  to  be  only  a  short  distance  from  the 
Mississippi  River.  Arriving  at  (^ebec  in  Sep- 
tember, he  ascended  the  Saint  Lawrence  and  the 
Great  Lakes  as  far  as  Michilimackinac,  and, 
after  questioning  the  Indians,  reported  that  the 
Pacific  could  probably  best  be  reached  by  way 
of  the  Missouri,  "the  source  of  which,"  he  said, 
"is  certainly  not  far  from  tJie  sea."  He  pro- 
ceeded by  way  of  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Illinois 
River  to  the  Mississippi,  descended  in  a  small 
vessel  to  New  Orleans,  and,  after  suffering  a 
shipwreck,  went  to  the  island  of  Santo  Domingo, 
whence,  in  December,  1722,  he  returned  to 
France.  Subsequently  he  was  sent  on  various 
missions  by  his  order,  and  from  1733  to  1755 
collaborated  on  the  Journal  des  Tr&vouw.  He 
was  a  voluminous  writer,  but  is  best  known  for 
his  Hiatoire  et  description  g6n&rale  de  la  Nou- 
velle  France  avec  le  journal  historique  d*un  voy- 
age fait  dans  VAmMque  aeptentrionale  (1744; 
English  translation  by  J.  G.  Shea,  1865-72),  a 
work  which,  though  written  from  the  Jesuit 
standpoint  and  frequently  marred  by  carelessness 
and  a  fatiguing  prolixity,  contains  much  valuable 
material,  and  has  been  of  great  service  to  later 
writers  on  the  history  of  the  French  in  America. 
Among  his  other  writings,  some  of  which  have 
considerable  value,  are:  Histoire  et  description 
gHi^rale  du  Japon  (1715;  subsequent  editions, 
much  enlarged,  1736  and  1754)  ;  Histoire  du 
christianisme  au  Japon;  Vie  de  la  mdre  Marie  de 
VTncamationy  fondatrice  des  Ursulinps  de  la  Nou- 
velle  France  (1724)  ;  Histoire  de  Vile  eapagnole, 


oil  de  Saint-Dominique  (1730)  ;  and  Histoire  dm 
Paraguay  (1756;  English  translation,  1769). 

CHABUES.  A  nickname  given  to  London 
watchmen  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  suggested 
by  that  monarch's  interest  in  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  city  street  patrol.  The  term  held 
good  imtil  the  reorganization  of  the  police  force 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1829,  after  which  time  it 
was  exchanged  for  that  of  *bobbies'  or  'peelers.' 

GHAB^OCK.    See  Mustabd. 

GHABLOTTE,  shar^6t.  A  city  and  county- 
seat  of  Eatoh  County,  Mich.,  18  miles  southwest 
of  Lansing,  on  the  Michigan  Central  and  the 
Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk  railroads  (Map: 
Michigan,  J  6).  It  is  of  importance  as  a  manu- 
facturing centre,  and  has  furniture  and  carriage 
factories,  brewery,  creamery,  grain  -  elevators, 
^ist-mills,  etc.  Settled  in  1835,  Charlotte  was 
incorporated  as  a  village  in  1863,  and  in  1871 
as  a  city.  The  government  is  administered  by 
an  annually  elected  mayor  and  a  city  council. 
The  water-works  are  owned  and  operated  by  the 
municipality.  Population,  in  1890,  3867;  in 
1900,  4092. 

GHABLOTTE.  A  city  and  coimty-seat  of 
Mecklenburg  Coimty,  N.  C.,  125  miles  west  by 
south  of  Raleigh,  on  Sugar  Creek,  and  on  the 
Southern  and  the  SeabcMtrd  Air-line  railroads 
( Map :  North  Carolina,  B  2 ) .  It  is  in  the  gold 
region  of  the  State,  and  a  branch  mint  was  es- 
tablished here  in  1838.  It  was  closed  by  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  reopened  in  1869, 
and  was  made  an  assay  office.  The  city  has  two 
female  colleges,  a  military  institute,  and  other 
educational  institutions,  a  Carnegie  public  li- 
brary, a  library  for  the  colored  population,  hos- 
pitals for  white  and  colored  persons,  a  United 
States  court-house,  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation building,  and  Vance  Park.  Biddle  Uni- 
versity (Presbyterian),  for  colored  students, 
opened  in  1867,  is  just  outside  the  city  limits. 
Charlotte  is  the  centre  of  important  commercial 
interests,  and  has  extensive  manufactures  of  cot- 
ton, iron,  mill  supplies,  caskets,  show-cases, 
leather  belting,  clothing,  etc.  The  government, 
under  a  charter  of  1866  and  subsequent  amend- 
ments, is  vested  in  a  mayor,  biennially  elected, 
and  a  city  council,  with  school  commissioners 
elected  by  popular  vote.  There  are  municipal 
water- works.  Population,  in  1880,  7094;  in 
1890.  11,557;  in  1900,  18,091. 

Settled  about  1750,  Charlotte  was  incorporated 
in  1768,  and  in  1774  was  made  the  county-seat. 
The  so-called  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence (q.v.)  was  adopted  here  on  May  31, 
1775,  the  signers  of  which  are  commemorated 
by  a  monument.  In  September,  1780,  Lord  CJom- 
wallis,  after  a  short  skirmish,  entered  dliarlotte 
and  occupied  it  for  several  days,  and  later  in 
the  year  (5eneral  Gates  made  his  headquarters 
here,  until  superseded  by  (]^eral  Greene  on  De- 
cember 2.  Consult  W.  H.  Foote,  Sketches  of 
North  Carolina  (New  York,  1846). 

GHABLOTTE.  ( 1 )  The  daughter  of  Sir  Jas- 
per in  Fielding's  farce  The  Mock  Doctor,  The 
character  was  suggested  by  Lucinde  in  Molifere's 
MMecin  malgr4  lui.  (2)  The  gay  fiancee  of 
Cantwell,  who  later  marries  Damley,  in  Bicker- 
staffe's  Hypocrite,  suggested  by  Marianne  in  Mo- 
li^re's  Tartufe.  (3)  The  simple  wife  of  Albert^ 
whom  Werther  loves,  in  Goethe's  Sorrowa  of 
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Weriher.      (4)  The  sweetheart  of  Wrangle  in 
Gibber's  comedy  The  Refusal. 

CHABLOTTB,   Aunt.     See   Yonqe,   Chab- 

I/>TTB  M. 

CHABLOTTE  AMALIE,  shftr-ldt^  kmHn^. 
The  only  town  of  the  island  of  Saint  Thomas^  in 
the  West  Indies  (Map:  West  Indies,  P  6).  It 
has  a  spacious  harbor  and  is  an  important  coal- 
ing station.    Population,  in  1901,  8540. 

CHABLOTTE  ELIZABETH,  shar^dt  ^lls/- 
&-b6th.  The  pseudonym  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Eliza- 
beth Tonna,  an  English  religious  writer  (1790- 
1846). 

CHABLOTTE  HABBOB.  A  shallow  inlet 
on  the  gulf  coast  of  Florida,  extending  inland 
about  26  miles  (Map:  Florida,  F  5).  fte  inner 
harbor  is  about*  10  miles  wide  at  its  widest  part. 
The  outer  harbor  is  separated  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  by  a  line  of  keys  which  reduces  the 
main  entrance  to  the  bay  to  a  width  of  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile.  Pine  Island  partly  divides  the 
inner  from  the  outer  harbor.  Wild  water-fowl 
and  fish  are  plentiful. 

CHABLOTTENBUBO,  8har-l6t'ten  -  b?55rK 
((3er.,  Charlotte's  town).  A  prosperous  town 
and  residential  suburb  of  Berlin  in  the  western 
outskirts  of  the  city  ( Map :  Prussia,  E  2 ) .  It  is 
connected  with  Berlin  by  street  railway  and  by 
the  Stadtbahn,  an  elevated  road.  It  has  numer- 
ous educational  institutions,  including  a  gymna- 
sium, high  school,  royal  institute  of  glass-paint- 
ing, artillery  and  engineering  school,  technical 
academy,  physical-technical  institute,  and  a  mili- 
tary preparatory  school.  The  Technical  Acad- 
emy is  a  spacious  and  noteworthy  building,  con- 
taining statues  and  busts  and  a  valuable  archi- 
tectural museum.  The  manufacturing  interests 
of  the  city  are  important;  chief  among  them  is 
the  Royal  Poroelam  Factory,  founded  in  1761, 
a  famous  and  interesting  institution.  There  are 
also  iron-foundries,  and  manufactures  of  ma- 
chinery, glass,  pottery,  electrical  apparatus, 
paper,  leather,  and  chemicals.  Charlottenburg 
was  founded  in  1705,  by  Frederick  I.,  and  since 
the  Franco-Prussian  War  has  grown  with  aston- 
ishing rapidity.  The  palace,  the  main  portion  of 
which  was  finished  by  1699,  under  SchlUter's  di- 
rection,, for  Sophia  Charlotte,  second  wife  of 
Frederick  I.,  consists  of  a  group  of  buildings, 
with  a  pleasant  garden  laid  out  by  the  French 
landscape  gardener  Le  NOtre.  The  rococo  orna- 
mentations and  the  porcelain  chamber  attract  at- 
tention. Emperor  Frederick  III.  was  confined 
here  during  a  part  of  his  fatal  illness.  In  the 
^rden  is  the  handsome  Doric  mausoleum,  erected 
in  1810  by  Qentzey  according  to  the  designs  of 
Schinkel,  containing  the  tombs  of  Fr^erick 
William  III.  and  Queen  Louisa,  and  Emperor 
William  I.  and  Empress  Augusta.  The  recum- 
bent figures  of  the  nrst  two,  by  Ranch,  are  par- 
ticularly fine.  Population,  in  1890,  77,000;  in 
1900,  189,000. 

CHABLOTTESVILLE,  shttr'lots-vll.  A  city 
and  county-seat  of  Albemarle  County,  Va.,  100 
miles  northwest  of  Richmond,  on  the  Rivanna 
River,  and  on  the  Southern  and  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  railroads  (Map:  Virginia,  F  3).  It  is 
the  seat  of  the  University  of  Virginia  (q.v.), 
founded  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  of  Albemarle 
College,  Rawlin^  Female  Institute,  and  other 
educational  institutions.    Monticello.  Jefferson's 


home,  is  but  three  miles  distant^  to  the  southeast. 
The  city  has  woolen,  flour,  and  planing  mills, 
cigar-factories,  wine  -  presses,  etc.  Settled  as 
early  as  1744,  Charlottesville  was  chartered  as 
a  city  in  1888.  The  government,  under  a  charter 
of  1900,  is  administered  by  a  mayor,  elected 
every  two  years,  and  a  city  council.  The  water- 
works and  gas  plant  are  owned  and  operated  by 
the  municipality.  Population,  in  1890,  6591; 
in  1900,  6449. 

CHABLOTTETOWN,  shttrnot-toun.  Capital 
of  Prince  Edward  Island,  Canada,  in  Queen's 
County,  situated  on  the  southern  coast,  on  Hills- 
borough Bay,  and  at  the  confluence  of  three  rivers 
(Map:  Prince  Edward  Island,  F  3) .  It  has  a  fine 
harbor,  which  admits  the  largest  vessels.  The 
town  stands  on  rising  ground,  and  contains  the 
Provincial  Government  and  Dominion  buildings, 
a  court-house.  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
building,  an  athenaeum,  exchange,  city  hall,  hos- 
pitals, an  asylum  for  lunatics,  a  normal  school. 
Prince  of  Wales  College,  Saint  Dunstan's  (Ro- 
man Catholic  Church)  College,  a  Methodist  col- 
lege, and  a  business  college.  A  woolen  factory, 
iron-foundry,  carriage  and  furniture  factories, 
railroad  workshops,  breweries,  and  the  exporta- 
tion of  agricultural  produce  and  fish,  make  it  a 
busy  place.  There  are  steamers  to  various  ports 
of  the  Dominion,  churches,  newspapers,  banks, 
gas  and  electric  lights,  excellent  water- works,  etc. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  United  States  consulate  and 
the  see  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishopric.  Popula- 
tion, in  1891,  11,373;  in  1901,  12,080.  Char- 
lotteto\iii  was  foimded  about  1750,  as  the  French 
Port  la  Joie.  In  1776,  during  the  Revolutionary 
War,  the  town  was  looted  by  two  American 
I»rivateer8,  an  act  which  was  condemned  by 
Washington,  who  liberated  the  prisoners  and 
restored  their  property.  Canadian  confederation 
originated  at  a  ccmference  held  in  1864  in  Char- 
lottetown. 

CHABM.    See  Incantation  and  Magic. 

CHABMANTE  OABBXELLE,  shftr'mlLNt^ 
gft'br^'eK.  A  French  song,  written  by  Henry 
IV.  to  his  mistress,  Gabrielle  d'Estr^es,  and  sent 
to  her  in  a  letter  dated  May  21,  1597.  The  music 
was  also  formerly  attributed  to  Henry,  but  it  is 
almost  certainlv  by  his  Court  musician,  Eustache 
Ducaurroy.  Tne  music  was  not  original,  being 
adapted  by  Ducaurroy  from  an  air  Noel  which 
he  had  composed  previously.  The  song  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Thesaurus  Harmonicus  of  Besard 
(1602),  in  the  Cabinet ,  ou  Tr^sor  des  nouvelles 
chansons  (1602),  and  continued  popular  till  the 
time  of  the  Revolution.  Revived  aiter  the  Res- 
toration, it  still  holds  a  certain  share  of  publio 
favor. 

CTTABMTAN,  kfir'ml-an.  The  faithful  at- 
tendant of  Cleopatra,  in  Shakespeare's  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  On  the  death  of  her  royal  mis- 
tress, she  applies  one  of  the  fatal  asps  to  her 
own  body  and  dies. 

CHABKIDES,  kHr'ml-dez  (Lat.,  from  Gk. 
Xapfiidr^)  (c.450-404  B.C.).  A  pupil  of  Socrates, 
cousin  of  Critias,  and  maternal  imcle  of  Plato, 
who  introduces  him  in  one  of  the  Dialogues,  He 
was  one  of  the  *Thirty  Tyrants*  who  came  into 
power  in  Athens  in  B.C.  404,  but  was  slain  the 
same  year,  while  fighting  a^inst  Thrasybulus. 
See  Plato,  Charmi&Sf  and  Xenophon,  Memon:^ 
bilia. 
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CHABMIDES.  One  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato 
representing  a  conversation  between  Socrates, 
young  Charm  ides,  and  two  other  Athenians,  on 
the  subect  of  moderation. 

CHABNATy  shttr'ni^  Claude  Joseph  D£sib6 
( 1828 — ) .  A  French  traveler,  bom  in  Fleurieux, 
Rhone.  In  1857,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
French  Government,  he  began  a  long  series  of 
expeditions  to  Mexico  and  other  parts  of  the 
world.  With  the  further  assistance  of  Pierre 
Lorillard,  he,  in  1880,  undertook  the  explora- 
tion and  excavation  of  the  ancient  cities  of 
Mexico.  He  made  many  important  discoveries, 
the  chief  results  of  which  are  set  forth  in  the 
collection  at  the  Museum  of  the  Trocad6ro,  and 
in  his  work  Lea  anciennea  villea  du  nouveau 
monde  (1884),  of  which  an  English  translation 
appeared  in  1887  {The  Ancient  Cities  of  the 
NetD  Worldf  by  Mesdames  Gronino  and  Conant; 
introduction  by  Allen  T.  Rice).  He  has  also 
published  Cit^  et  mines  am^ricaines  (1863), 
with  an  atlas. 

GHABNEIi-HOTTSE  (OF.  ohamel,  camel, 
Med.  Lat.  camale,  chamel,  from  caro,  flesh  -f 
house).  A  chamber  situated  in  a  churchyard 
or  other  bury irig-pl ace,  in  which  the  bones  of  the 
dead  which  were  thrown  up  by  the  grave-diggers 
were  reverently  deposited.  The  charnel-house 
was  generally  vaulted  in  the  roof,  and  was  often 
a  building  complete  in  itself,  having  a  chapel 
or  chantry  attached  to  it.  In  such  cases  the 
charnel-vault  was  commonly  a  crypt  under  the 
chapel,  and  even  in  churches  it  was  not  uncom- 
mon for  the  vault  or  crypt  to  be  employed  as 
a  charnel-house. 

GHABNISlS,  shar'n^'ssft^  Chables  de  Menou, 
Seigneur  D'Aulnay  de  (  ?  -1650).  A  French 
proprietor  in  Acadia.  In  1632  he  accompanied 
the  party  under  Isaac  de  Razilly  which  settled  at 
La  Have  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  Aca- 
dian possessions  of  France.  In  1635  Cbamis6 
commanded  an  expedition  to  the  Penobscot  Riv- 
er, where  he  conquered  the  fort  which  had  been 
built  there  by  the  Plymouth  colonists,  telling 
its  defenders  that  in  the  following  year  he  would 
annex  the  entire  region  to  the  fortieth  degree, 
north  latitude.  After  the  death  of  Razilly,  Char- 
ms6  succeeded  to  the  command,  and  made  Port 
Royal  (Annapolis)  the  chief  settlement  of  Aca- 
dia, then  a  vast  territory  embracing  what  is  now 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  afterwards 
extending  to  the  Penobscot.  He  later  treacher- 
ously captured  Fort  T^  Tour,  and  in  1645  went 
to  France,  where  he  was  appointed  (jovemor  and 
lieutenant-general  of  Acadia  by  the  Government 
of  Louis  XIV.  (1647).  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
charge  of  treachery  reached  the  Court,  Chamis6 
was  dismissed  from  office  and  superseded  by  Le 
Tour. 

GHAB'NOCB,  Stephen  (1628-80).  An  Eng- 
lish Puritan  theologian.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge  and  at  Oxford,  and  became  proctor 
at  the  latter  when  Oliver  Cromwell  was  chan- 
cellor. He  went  to  Ireland  as  chaplain  to  Henry 
Cromwell,  Lord  Deputy.  In  1660  he  was  si- 
lenced by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  returned 
to  London,  where  he  preached  for  fifteen  years, 
but  without  a  settled  congregation.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  piety  and  vast  learning.  After  his 
death  his  writino^s  were  published,  the  chief  being 
On  the  Excellence  and  Attributes  of  God  (1681- 
82).    In  1860  Professor  James  McCosh  published 


an  edition  of  Chamock's  works,  with  a  life  of 
the  author. 

CHABN^WOOD  FOBEST.  A  forest  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  Leicestershire,  England. 
It  lies  on  a  gradual  rise  of  ground  culminating 
in  Bardon  Hill^  which  is  900  feet  high. 

CHABON,  kft^ron  (Lat.,  from  Ok.  Xdpuv, 
Etrusc.  CJiarun),  In  classical  mythology,  the 
ferryman  of  the  Lower  World,  who  conveys  the 
souls  of  the  dead  to  the  realm  of  Hades.  Charon 
does  not  appear  in  the  Homeric  poems,  though 
he  was  early  prominent  in  popular  belief  and 
appeared  in  one  of  the  lost  epics,  whence  Poly- 
gnotus  introduced  him  into  his  great  painting 
of  "Odysseus  in  the  Lower  World."  From  the 
Fifth  Centunr  B.C.  Charon  appears  frequently  in 
literature.  He  is  also  often  represented  on  the 
Athenian  white  lecythi,  vases  Ifuried  with  the 
dead,  where  he  is  depicted  as  a .  bearded  man 
wearing  the  short  tunic  and  pointed  cap  of  a  sea- 
man, in  a  skiff  with  a  single  oar.  To  pay  the 
fare  a  small  coin  (oholtis)  was  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  the  dead.  On  Etruscan  monuments 
Charon  is  represented  as  a  demon  of  death,  with 
bestial  face,  huge  tusks,  and  pointed,  ears;  carry- 
ing snakes,  or,  more  commonly,  a  large  hammer. 
The  bodies  of  fallen  gladiators  were  dragged 
from  the  arena  by  a  man  disguised  as  this 
Etruscan  demon. 

GHABONDAS,  k&-rOnM&s  (Lat.,  from  6k. 
Xap6v6ac).  A  celebrated  legislator  of  ancient 
Greece.  He  was  bom  at  Catana,  in  Sicily,  and 
is  mentioned,  with  Lycurgus,  Solon,  Zaleucus, 
and  others,  as  a  famous  lawgiver.  To  him  were 
ascribed  the  laws  of  the  Chalcidian  colonies 
in  Sicily  and  Italy.  The  date  when  he  lived 
is  quite  uncertain,  but  he  probably  belonged 
to  the  Sixth  Century  b.o.  Little  is  known  of 
his  laws,  for  what  purports  to  have  originated 
with  him  is  probably  to  be  assigned  to  later 
modifications  of  his  work.  He  is  said  to  have 
required  that  whoever  proposed  a  change  in  his 
laws  should  appear  before  the  people  with  a  hal- 
ter round  his  neck,  ready  to  forfeit  his  life  if  the 
change  were  not  adopted. 

GHABON  OF  LAMPSAGUS  (first  half  of 
Fifth  Century  B.O.).  One  of  the  earlier  Greek 
historical  writers,  known  as  logographers.  He 
preceded  Herodotus  in  narrating  the  events  of 
the  Persian  War.  The  extant  fragments  of  his 
works  were  collected  by  Kreuzer,  in  his  Histori- 
corum  Orwcorum  Antiquissimorum  Fragmenta; 
and  by  Mtiller,  Fragmenta  Historicorum  ChnBco- 
rum  (Paris,  1841). 

GHABON'S  (kft^ronz)  STAIBGASE  (trans- 
lation of  Gk.Xap^veioc  Oufia^^ChafUneios  klimaw), 
A  series  of  steps  which  led  from  the  middle  of 
the  stage  down  into  the  orchestra,  in  the  Greek 
theatre.  It  was  thus  designated  because  'the 
ghost'  generally  made  his  entrance  by  them. 

GHABPENTIEB,  shar^ftN'tyft',  Francois 
Phujppe  (1734-1817).  A  French  mechanic,  en- 
graver, and  designer.  He  was  bom  in  Blois,  and 
studied  engraving  in  Paris.  He  is  the  inventor  of 
the  aquatint  or  nitric-acid  process  in  engraving, 
but  sold  his  secret  to  Count  Caylus.  The  earliest 
engravings  in  aquatint  made  by  him  are  the 
following:  "Perseus  and  Andromeida,"  after  Van- 
'  loo;  "The  Decapitation  of  John  the  Baptist," 
after  Guercino;  and  "The  Children's  Bacchanal," 
after  de  Witt.    As  'royal  mechanician'  he  after* 
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Mrards  effected  numerous  improvements  in  the 
construction  of  lighthouses,  war-vessels,  and 
firearms., 

CHA&PEKTIEB,  Gustave  (I860—).  A 
French  composer,  bom  in  Dieuze,  Lorraine.  He 
studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  under  Massart, 
Pessard,  and  Massinet,  taking  the  Grand  Prix  de 
Rome  in  1887.  He  has  written  numerous  songs 
and  orchestral  pieces  and  a  symphonic  drama.  La 
vie  du  poite,  produced  at  the  Grande  Op6ra  in 
1892.  But  the  most  notable  of  his  works  is  the 
opera  Louise,  of  which  he  wrote  both  words  and 
music,  and  which  was  produced  in  1900  at  the 
Op^ra  Comique.  The  scene  is  laid  in  modem 
Paris  (in  Montmartre)  and  the  realism  and  dra- 
matic power  of  the  libretto  as  well  as  the  beauty 
and  originality  of  the  music  took  Paris  by  storm, 
and  placed  (^harpentier  in  the  front  rank  of 
modern  composers.  He  is  also  the  author  of 
three  operas  which  are  as  yet  in  manuscript. 

CHABPENTIEB,  Jouann  Fbieobioh  Wil- 
iiELM  ToussAiNT  (1738-1805).  A  German  min- 
^S  engineer.  He  was  bom  in  Dresden,  studied 
law  and  mathematics  at  the  University  of  Leip- 
zig, and  became  instructor  in  mathematics  at  the 
Mining  School  of  Freiberg,  where  he  became 
interested  in  mining  methods  and  metallurgy. 
As  the  introducer  into  Germany  of  the  processes 
of  amalgamation  employed  in  Hungary  and  of 
various  other  improvements,  Charpentier  takes 
high  rank  among  the  German  metallurgists  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century.  His  scientific  methods 
of  minmg  as  well  as  his  geognostic  investigations 
greatly  stimulated  the  development  of  these 
branches  in  Germany. 

CHABPENTIEB,  Louis  Eugene  (1811-90). 
A  French  painter.  He  was  bom  in  Paris  and 
btudied  there  under  Gerard  and  Cogniet.  He 
exhibited  first  in  the  Salon  of  1831,  "Le  bivouac 
de  cuirassiers,"  and  afterwards  became  known 
entirely  as  a  painter  of  battle  pictures  in  a  large 
panoramic  style  with  great  attention  to  detail. 
In  Versailles,  where  htf  became  professor  of  de- 
signing in  1876,  there  are  three  pictures  by  him-^ 
**La  bataille  de  la  Moscova"  (1843),  "L'^pisode 
du  siftge  d'Anvers"  (1845),  and  "La  bataille 
de  Tchemaia"  (1857). 

CHABPENTIEB,  Mabc  Antoine  (1634- 
1702).  A  French  composer,  bom  in  Paris.  He 
studied  under  Carissimi  in  Rome,  and  became 
chapelmaster  to  the  Dauphin  under  Louis  XIV. 
Here  he  came  into  rivalry  with  Lully,  who  dis- 
placed him.  Charpentier  then  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  religious  music  and  was  at  his  death 
chapelmaster  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle.  He  wrote 
the  opera  Circ4  (1675)  ;  the  music  to  the  Malade 
imagtnaire,  Le  sort  d^Androm^de  (c.l670)  ; 
MM^e  (1693);  and  a  number  of  masses  and 
pastorales.  Some  of  his  music,  still  in  manu- 
script, is  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale  in  Paris. 

CHABPIE,  shar'p*  (Fr.,  from  p.p.  of  OF. 
charpir^  to  pluck,  from  Lat.  carpere,  to  seize). 
Ravelings  of  linen ;  lint.  They  were  used  by  sur- 
geons as  dressing  for  discharging  wounds,  ulcers, 
etc.,  before  sterilized  and  sublimated  gauze  came 
into  vogue. 

CHABBAS,  shA'rft^  Jean  Baptiste  Adolphe 
(1810-65).  A  French  military  writer,  bom  in 
Pfalzburg,  Lorraine.  He  entered  the  artillery 
and  engineering  school  in  Metz,  became  an  oflScer 
of  artillery,  served  in  Algeria,  and  in  1848  was 
appointed  a  lieutenant-colonel  and  Under-Secre- 


tary of  State  in  the  Ministry  of  War.  Having 
vigorously  opposed  the  politics  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon, he  was  banished  after  the  coup  d'6tat,  and 
resided  in  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Switzerland. 
He  wrote  two  valuable  works  —  Histoire  de 
la  campagne  de  1815:  Waterloo  (1858),  and  an 
incomplete  Histoire  de  la  guerre  de  J813  on 
Allemagne  (1866). 

CHABBETTE,  sh&'rSt^  The  Knight  of  the 
(translation  of  Fr.  €hevalier  de  la  Gharrette), 
A  contemptuous  nickname  earned  by  Lancelot 
(q.v.),  in  a  French  variation  of  the  Arthurian 
legends.  According  to  this  version  the  knight» 
while  galloping  to  the  rescue  of  Guinevere,  fell 
from  his  horse  and  was  brought  home  in  a  cart 
(charrette) ,  A  modernized  edition  of  Chiestien 
de  Troyes's  Roman  de  la  Vharrette  appeared  in 
Kheims,  1849,  under  the  direction  of  Tarbe. 

CHABBI^BE,  sh&'ryar^,  Isabelle  de  Saint- 
Hyacinthe  de  (1740-1806).  A  Swiss  writer. 
She  was  bom  in  Utrecht,  the  daughter  of  a 
Dutch  nobleman.  In  1771  she  married  a  Swiss 
who  had  been  her  brother's  teacher,  and  went 
to  live  near  Neuchfttel.  As  a  writer  she  was 
entirely  French  in  spirit.  Under  the  pseudonym 
Abb^  de  Latour,  she  published  Lettres  neuohAte- 
Joises  (1784) ;  Caliste,  ou  lettres  Sorites  de  Lau* 
sanne  (1788) — her  masterpiece — and  Les  trois 
femmes  (1798).  She  also  wrote  some  plays.  She 
was  on  terms  of  close  friendship  with  Madame 
de  Stafil  and  I^njamin  Constant,  and  was  well 
known  as  a  brilliant  and  beautiful  woman. 

CHABBON,  shA'rON^  Piebbe  (1541-1603). 
A  French  theologian  and  philosopher.  He  was 
one  of  the  twenty-five  children  of  a  bookseller 
of  Paris.  He  practiced  law  for  a  time  in 
Paris,  but  not  having  immediate  success,  he 
studied  theology,  and  rose  to  eminence  as  a 
preacher.  In  Bordeaux  he  formed  a  short  but 
important  friendship  with  Montaigne,  who,  on 
his  death  in  1592,  requested  Charron  to  bear  the 
arms  of  the  Montaigne  family.  In  1594  Charron 
published  Traits  des  trois  v6r\Us,  in  which  he  dog- 
matically defended  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
This  was  followed  by  a  book  of  sermons,  and  in 
1604  came  his  most  remarkable  work.  Trait 6  de 
la  sagessey  in  which  he  expressed  himself  skepti- 
cally with  regard  to  science,  but  asserted  the  com- 
petence of  reason  to  construct  an  adequate  sys- 
tem of  morality.  Consult  Liebscher,  Charron 
und  sein  Werk:  De  la  sagesse  (Leipzig,  1890). 

CHABBTXA,  chJlr-rlRT'A.  A  savage  and  war- 
like tribe  formerly  roving,  without  fixed  homes, 
over  the  greater  part  of  Uruguay.  They  were 
of  dark  complexion  and  heavily  built,  fought 
on  horseback,  and  used  the  bolas.  They  had  the 
custom  of  cutting  off  a  finger-ioint  on  the  death 
of  a  relative.  Owing  to  their  fierce  and  con- 
tinuous wars  with  the  Spaniards,  they  are  now 
practically  extinct.  Their  language,  spoken  also 
by  a  few  subordinate  tribes,  constituted  a  dis- 
tinct stock. 

CHABT  (Fr.  charte,  charter,  Lat.  charta, 
paper,  from  Ok.  x^P^t  charts,  paper) .  A  marina 
or  hydrographic  map,  exhibiting  a  portion  of  m 
sea  or  other  body  of  water,  with  the  islands,  ad- 
iacent  coasts,  soundings,  currents,  etc.  (See 
Map.)  Charts  are  made  of  convenient  size  and 
scale  for  the  purpose  desired  and  are  usually 
constructed  on  the  principle  of  Merca tor's  pro- 
jection; charts  of  the  oceans  on  the  gnomonic 
projection  are,  however,  published  by  the  Hydro- 
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graphic  Office  of  the  United  States  Navy  for  the 
convenience  of  navigators  who  wish  to  follow 
great-circle  courses;  and  the  coast  and  harbor 
charts  of  the  United  States,  published  by  the 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  are 
on  the  polyconic  projection.  Charts  are  con- 
structed with  more  accuracy  than  ordinary  maps, 
and  efforts  are  made  to  embody  in  them  all  the 
information  possible.  The  meridians  and  paral- 
lels of  latitude  are  drawn  at  convenient  intervals, 
and  on  harbor  charts  the  exact  geographical 
position  of  some  datum  point  is  given.  One  or 
more  compass-roses  (i.e.  plans  similar  to  the 
face  of  a  compass-card)  are  engraved  in  the 
chart  where  most  needed,  or  where  they  will  not 
interfere  with  soundings  or  other  matters,  and 
these  show  the  magnetic  variation,  while  the 
annual  change  is  recorded  in  a  note.  In  the 
case  of  harlKDr  charts  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tide  and  luni-tidal  interval  are  given;  this  is 
important  when  the  tidal  range  is  considerable, 
for  the  depths,  or  soundings,  recorded  are  based 
upon  some  particular  state  of  the  tide,  usually 
that  of  mean  low  water.  Shoals  and  shallow 
waters  are  indicated  by  dotted  shading,  or  stip- 
pled tint,  in  order  that  their  presence  may  more 
readily  be  noticed,  and  rocks  are  marked  by 
crosses  or  other  conventional  signs.  The  sound- 
ings are  expressed  in  fathoms,  or  in  feet,  which- 
ever will  best  serve  in  the  particular  locality, 
and  a  note  under  the  title  states  which  is  used. 
The  character  of  the  bottom  is  indicated  by 
symbols,  giving  the  kind  of  material  (sand,  mud, 
rock)   and  its  hardness,  fineness,  color,  etc. 

Lighthouses,  buoys,  beacons,  and  other  aids 
to  navigation  are  carefully  shown  in  their  proper 
position;  and,  when  desirable  to  do  so,  the 
proper  courses  for  entering  or  leaving  a  port  or 
channel  are  indicated  by  broken  lines,  alongside 
which  the  compass  courses  are  printed.  The 
depths  and  coast-line  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
world  are  constantly  changing,  as  are  the  light- 
houses, buoys,  and  aids  to  navigation.  This 
requires  unceasing  watchfulness  on  the  part  of 
chart-issuing  offices,  and  the  correction  of  charts 
constitutes  more  than  half  the  expense  connected 
with  their  production  and  issue.  Charts  already 
printed  and  on  the  shelves  of  the  issuing  office 
are  corrected  by  hand,  several  draughtsmen  being 
constantly  engaged  in  the  work.  If,  however,  the 
correction  in  this  manner  takes  more  than  a  few 
minutes,  the  copies  on  the  shelves  are  destroyed 
and  a  new  edition  printed  with  the  correction 
embodied  in  the  engraving.  The  sources  of 
information  for  corrections  are  the  reports  from 
men-of-war  or  merchant  ships,  from  lighthouse 
boards,  inspectors  of  harbors,  channels,  and 
waterways,  new  surveys,  and  the  like.  These 
are  embodied  in  Notices  to  Mariners  and  pub- 
lished at  short  intervals,  usually  once  a  week. 
The  information  is  arranged  in  the  most  con- 
venient manner  possible  for  the  use  of  naviga- 
tors, the  number  of  each  chart  affected  by  a  note 
being  stated.  In  addition  to  this,  the  notices 
give  a  list  of  charts  of  which  new  editions  have 
been  published,  or  which  have  been  extensively 
corrected.  , 

For  purposes  of  navigation  the  character  of 
the  projection  ( i.e.  the  plan  by  which  the  curved 
surface  of  the  earth  is  represented  cm  a  plane) 
is  most  important.  The  Mercator  projection  is 
most  used  and  decidedly  the  most  popular.  The 
maridians  are  rectilinear  and  parallel,  and  this 


enables  the  navigator  to  lay  down  the  compass 
course  as  a  straight  line;  and  charts  on  this 
projection  of  the  same  scale  and  latitude  may  be 
joined  at  the  edges.  Neither  of  these  important 
characteristics  is  possessed  by  the  polyconic, 
which  is  best  suited  to  the  delineation  of  small 
areas  such  as  harbors  of  moderate  extent  or 
certain  types  of  ocean  charts.  The  line  of 
sight  and  the  great -circle  course  are  nearly 
straight  lines  on  a  polyconic  chart,  and  areas 
and  shapes  near  the  central  meridian  are  im- 
distorted.  The  saving  of  distance  through  fol- 
lowing great-circle  areas  is  very  slight  except  on 
long  voyages,  and  the  conditions  of  average  wind 
and  weather  are  likely  to  reduce  the  value  of  the 
saving  even  then,  because  the  great-circle  arc, 
when  it  differs  from  the  rhumb  line  (q.v.),  al- 
ways lies  on  the  polar  (and  therefore  usually  the 
colder  and  stormier)  side  of  it.  Whether  it  is 
desirable  to  follow  a  great  circle  or  not  can 
readily  be  determined  by  comparing  the  course 
as  laid  down  on  a  great-circle  chart  (gnomonic 
projection)  with  a  wind,  weather,  and  current 
chart,  such  as  the  pilot  chart  issued  by  the  Hy- 
drographic  Office  of  the  United  States  Navy.  See 
Pilot  Chabt. 

Charts  are  now  chiefly  printed  from  engraved 
plates  (copper,  except  in  France,  where  many 
soft  steel  plates  are  \ised),  for  various  reasons, 
the  principal  of  which  is  that  it  facilitates  the 
introduction  of  new  matter  in  certain  parts  with- 
out the  necessity  of  reproducing  the  whole.  To 
effect  the  correction  the  plate  is  turned  face 
downward  on  a  smooth  anvil  or  hard  surface, 
and  the  area  to  be  re-engraved  smoothed  out  and 
the  metal  brought  up  flush  with  the  general 
surface  of  the  plate  by  beating  on  the  baSc  over 
the  predetermined  area  with  a  round-faced  ham- 
mer. Preliminary  charts,  and  others  of  tem- 
porary interest,  or  of  which  the  details  do  not 
change,  are  largely  produced  by  photo-lithog- 
raphy. With  this  process  tough,  flexible  paper 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  used,  and  if  a  photo- 
lithographic chart  is  to  be  much  handled  it  re- 
quires backing  with  cloth. 

As  already  stated,  there  are  in  the  United 
States  two  chart-making  offices,  the  Hydrographie 
Office  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Coast  Survey,  the 
latter  publishing  charts  (about  800)  of  the 
United  States  coast  only;  and  the  former,  charts 
(about  1500)  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  of  foreign 
territory  and  seas.  The  main  office  of  each  of 
these  establishments  is  in  Washington,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  gathering  and  disseminating  in- 
formation of  service  to  navigators,  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Office  has  branches  in  all  the  principal 
seaports  of  the  United  States  and  several  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  It  is  likelv  that  additional  ones 
will  soon  be  opened  at  Manila  and  Honolulu, 
with  observing  stations  at  Guam  and  Tutuila, 
when  these  can  be  reached  by  telegraph.  In 
Great  Britain  the  Hydrographie  Office  is  under 
the  Admiralty.  Charts  are  also  published  by 
nearly  all  the  European  powers,  and  by  Brazil, 
Chile,  and  Japan;  and  there  are  several  private 
makers  who  issue  charts  of  special  localities. 
The  price  of  Government  charts  is  very  low, 
barely  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  printing  and 
paper. 

CHABTA,  k&r^tA,  Maqna.  See  Magna 
Charta. 

CHABTE,  shftrt  (Fr.,  charter,  from  Lat. 
charta,  paper).    A  French  term,  used  especially 
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to  designate  the  constitution  or  organic  law 
granted  by  Louis  XVIII.  on  his  restoration  in 
1814.  It  was  formerly  written  chartre.  The 
word  is  an  old  one  and  applied  to  a  large  class  of 
legal  dociunents.  Among  the  best  known  of  the 
older  chartes  was  the  Charte  yormande  or  aum 
Normands,  containing  the  privileges  granted  to 
the  Normans  (1314-16)  by  Louis  X.  The  Tr§sor 
des  Chartes  of  France  is  one  of  the  important 
bureaus  of  the  national  archives.  The  Ecole 
des  Chartes  in  Paris  is  the  leading  school  of 
ttje  world  for  instruction  in  the  study  of  histori- 
cal documents.  The  charte  of  1814  has  always 
been  considered  the  fundamental  law  of  constitu- 
tional monarchy  when  that  form  of  government 
has  existed  in  France.  It  was  an  act  of  royal 
grace  and  not  in  any  sense  a  popular  constitution 
or  even  a  contract  between  Kmg  and  people.  This 
fact  eventually  led  to  the  Revolution  of  1830. 
The  charte  sworn  to  on  the  20th  of  August  of 
that  year  by  King  Louis  Philippe  explicitly 
recognized  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  This 
document,  with  some  modifications,  remained  in 
force  till  the  Revolution  of  1848. 

CHABTEB  (OF.  chartre,  from  Lat.  chartula, 
dim.  of  Gk.  x^P^*  charts,  paper).  A  formal 
writing  bjr  which  property  is  granted  or  rights 
and  privileges  are  conferred.  The  term  was 
formerly  applied  to  a  written  conveyance  of  land, 
and  property  held  under  such  an  instrument  was, 
in  Anglo-Saxon  law,  called  'charter-land,'  or 
'bookland.'  In  this  sense,  the  word  has  given  way 
to  'deed.' 

The  term  charter  is  used  to  describe  a  grant  of 
land,  franchises,  or  other  privileges  by  the  State, 
or  a  solemn  guaranty  by  the  sovereign  of  popular 
rights.  Magna  Carta  (q.v.) ,  or  the  great  charter 
issued  by  King  John  in  1215,  is  one  of  the  chief 
constitutional  documents  of  Great  Britain.  It 
has  been  the  custom  of  the  British  Government 
for  centuries  to  grant  political  charters  to  some 
of  its  colonies. 

In  American  colonial  history,  grants  of  fran- 
chise, governmental  privileges,  and  estates  to 
companies  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  colo- 
nies, to  the  inhabitants  of  colonies  in  general, 
or  to  individual  proprietors  were  embc^ied  in 
charters.  Of  the  first  sort  were  the  charters  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  granted  by  Charles  I.  ( 1629) , 
and  the  charter  of  (Georgia,  granted  by  George 
II.  (1732).  Of  the  second  sort  was  the  charter 
of  0>nnecticut  granted  to  the  people  of  the 
colony  by  Charles  II.  (1662).  Of  the  third  sort 
were  the  original  charter  of  New  York,  granted 
to  the  Duke  of  York  by  Charles  II.  (1664),  and 
the  charter  of  Maryland,  granted  to  Lord  Balti- 
more by  Charles  I.  ( 1632) .  Some  of  the  colonial 
municipal  charters  remain  in  force  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  but  the  general  provisions  of  charters 
are  of  little  use  in  the  United  States,  as  corpo- 
rations are  now  created  by  the  several  Legisla- 
tures or  by  Congress.  Blackstone  describes  such 
charter  governments  as  "civil  corporations,  with 
the  power  of  making  by-laws  for  their  own  in- 
terior reflations,  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
England;  and  with  such  rights  and  authorities 
as  are  specially  given  them  in  their  several 
charters  of  incorporation."  Judge  Story  criti- 
cises Blackstone*s  view,  declaring  that  the  char- 
ter colonies  of  America  "were  great  political 
establishments,  possessing  the  general  powers  of 
government  and  rights  of  sovereignty,  dependent 
indeed  on  the  realm  of  England,  but  still  pos- 


sessing within  their  own  territorial  limits  the 
general  powers  of  legislation  and  taxation." 
None  of  the  British  colonies,  at  present,  "possess 
the  general  powers  of  government  and  rights  of 
sovereignty."  Their  legislative  authority  is  at 
all  times  subordinate  to  that  of  Parliament,  and 
their  legislative  acts  partake  more  of  the  nature 
of  by-laws  than  of  Parliamentary  statutes.  The 
charter  of  their  legislative  powers  and  privileges 
is  known  as  the  "Colonial  Laws  Act>  1865." 

In  modem  municipal  law,  the  term  charter  b 
most  frequently  used  to  denote  the  grant  of  a 
franchise  (q.v.)  by  the  sovereign  power  to  a 
corporation.  According  to  Blackstone,  "the 
King's  consent  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
erection  of  any  corporation,  either  expressly  or 
impliedly  given,"  and  "the  immediate  creative 
act  is  usually  performed  by  the  King  alone,  in 
virtue  of  his  royal  prerogative." 

In  the  United  States,  corporations  are  char 
tered,  as  a  rule,  by  legislative  act;  either  by  a 
special  statute  which  confers  upon  a  particular 
corporation  the  special  powers  and  privileges 
named  therein,  or  under  a  general  law  which  pro- 
vides the  method  to  be  pursued  by  persons  who 
would  organize  a  corporation.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  articles  of  association,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  provisions  of  the  general  statute,  con- 
stitute the  charter.  If  the  corporation  is  a  pub- 
lic one,  such  as  a  city,  county,  or  town,  its 
charter  may  be  changed  at  will  by  the  Legislature. 
Such  a  corporation  is  a  mere  agency  of  the  State 
for  the  exercise  of  governmental  powers  within 
a  particular  area.  It  has  no  vested  right  to  any 
of  its  powers  or  franchises.  Its  charter  "is  not 
a  contract,  but  a  law  for  the  public  good."  On 
the  other  hand,  the  charter  of  a  private  corpo- 
ration is  a  contract  between  the  State  and  the 
corporators.  As  such,  it  is  protected  from  repeal 
or  modification  by  the  provision  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  which  declares  that  "no  State  shall 
•  .  .  pass  any  .  .  .  law  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts."  (Article  I...  %  10.) 
The  State  granting  the  charter  may,  however, 
reserve  the  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  it. 
If  the  State  does  make  this  reservation,  it  is  at 
liberty  to  act  in  accordance  therewith,  notwith- 
standing the  constitutional  provision.  Consult: 
Dicey,  Lectures  Introductory  to  the  Study  of  the 
Laio  of  the  English  Constitution  (4th  ed.,  Lon- 
don, 1893)  ;  Cooley,  General  Principles  of  Con- 
stitutional Law  in  the  United  States.  See  Cor- 
poration ;  Dartmouth  College  Case. 

CHABTEBHOUSE  (a  corruption  of  Fr. 
Chartreuse),  The  name  applied  in  England  to 
Carthusian  monasteries.  The  first  was  founded 
at  Witham,  on  the  borders  of  Selwood  Forest,  in 
1178,  by  King  Henry  II.,  in  fulfillment  of  a  vow 
made  on  the  occasion  of  his  memorable  penance 
at  the  tomb  of  Saint  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 
The  second  was  at  Hinton  in  Somersetshire 
(1222)  ;  the  third  at  Beauvale,  Nottinghamshire 
(1343) ;  the  fourth,  and  most  famous,  to  which 
the  name  is  restricted  in  general  usage,  was 
situated  in  London.  It  was  endowed  by  the  will 
of  Michael  de  Northburgh,  Bishop  of  London, 
1355-61,  and  the  monks  took  possession  of  it  in 
1371.  Its  history  is  not  of  much  general  interest 
until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  in  1535  and 
the  following  years  a  number  of  the  monks  suf- 
fered death  for  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  royal 
supremacy  in  spiritual  matters,  the  prior,  John 
Houghton,  being  the  first  martyr  for  the  old 
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faith  under  the  Reformation.  The  monasteiv 
was  dissolved  in  1538.  The  house  passed  througn 
various  hands,  returning  to  the  Crown  imder 
Mary  by  the  attainder  of  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberlimd,  and  under  Elizabeth  by  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  The  latter's  son,  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  sold  it  in  1611  for  £13,000  to  Sir 
Thomas  Sutton,  whose  coal  lands  in  Durham 
had  made  him  one  of  the  richest  Englishmen  of 
his  day.  He  richly  endowed  it  as  a  hospital  or 
almshouse  for  poor  old  men  and  a  free  grammar 
school,  ''to  feed,  clothe,  and  educate  a  certain 
number  of  poor  boys,  who  without  such  assist- 
ance would  be  likely  to  go  untaught."  The  'poor 
brethren'  were  80  in  number,  none  being  admitted 
under  60  years  of  age;  they  must  be  bachelors 
and  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  Each 
had  a  separate  apartment,  a  share  of  attendance 
from  domestics,  and  ample,  though  plain,  diet, 
and  an  allowance  of  about  £26  a  year  for  clothes 
and  pocket  money.  This  part  of  the  institution 
is  best  known  by  the  famous  description  of  it 
given  in  The  Veiocomea  by  Thackeray,  who  was 
himself  educated  at  Charterhouse.  The  school 
was  not  long  limited  to  the  forty  foundation 
scholars,  and  grew  until  at  the  present  time  it 
ranks  among  the  great  public  schools  of  Eng- 
land. Among  the  eminent  men  who  have  be^ 
educated  here  are  Blackstone,  Addison,  Steele, 
John  Wesley,  and  George  Grote.  In  1872,  the  old 
location  amid  crowded  streets  being  thought  un- 
healthy, the  .school  removed  to  Godalming  in 
Surrey,  30  miles  from  London.  The  old  premises 
were  sold  to  the  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  which 
is  now  installed  here  in  handsome  new  school 
buildings  erected  in  1875.  The  quaint  old  hos- 
pital and  chapel,  the  latter  containing  Sutton's 
tomb,  still  remain.  Consult:  Hendricks,  The 
London  Charterhouse  (London,  1889)  ;  Haig 
Brown,  Charterhouse,  Past  and  Present  (Grodal- 
ming,  1879) ;  Eardley-Wilmot  and  Streatfield, 
Charterhouse,  Old  and  New  (London,  1894)  ; 
Tod,  Charterhouse  (London,  1900)  ;  Doreau, 
Henri  VIIL  et  les  martyrs  de  la  Chartreuse  de 
Londres  (Paris,  1891). 

CHAB^EBISy  ABcniBALo  Hamilton  (1835 
— ).  A  Scottish  clergyman  and  educator.  He 
was  bom  in  Wamphray,  educated  in  Edinburgh, 
Tubingen,  and  Bonn,  and  in  1863  was  appointed 
minister  of  the  Park  Parish,  Glasgow.  From 
1868  to  1898  he  was  professor  of  biblical  criti- 
cism in  Edinburgh,  where  he  is  now  professor 
emeritus.  He  was  a  royal  chaplain  in  1869,  and 
in  1892  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  has  been  prominent 
in  the  development  of  many  important  Church 
activities.  His  publications  include  a  Life  of 
Professor  James  Robertson  (1863);  Canonicity 
( 1881 )  ;  and  A  Faithful  Churchman  ( 1897 ) . 

CHABTEB  OAK.  A  large  tree  that  stood 
in  Hartford,  Conn.,  until  blown  down  August, 
1856,  when  its  age  was  computed  to  be  nearly 
1000  years.  Tlie  tradition  relating  to  it  is  as 
follows:  When  Sir  Edmund  Andros  was  ap- 
pointed Governor-General  of  New  England  he 
came  to  Hartford  in  1687  to  receive  the  colonial 
charter.  This  the  colonists  were  loath  to  sur- 
render, but,  appearing  to  submit,  carried  it  to  the 
council-chamber,  where,  during  the  debate,  the 
lights  were  extinguished  and  in  the  ensuing  con- 
fusion the  document  was  carried  from  the  room 
to  its  subsequent  hiding-place  in  the  hollow  of 
the  tree.    Here  it  remained  until  1689,  when  the 


deposition  of  Andros  made  further  concealment 
unnecessary. 

CHABTEB-PABTY  (Fr.  charte  partie,  di- 
vided deed,  one  part  being  given  to  each  party 
concerned;  cf.  indenture).  In  maritime  law,  a 
contract  under  seal  by  the  owner  or  master  of 
a  ship,  to  carry  a  complete  cargo  of  goods  or  to 
furnish  a  vessel  or  part  of  a  vessel  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  one  form  of  the  contract  of 
affreightment  (q.v.),  the  other  being  the  familiar 
bill  of  lading  (q.v.),  which  is  employed  when 
goods  are  shipped  to  form  only  a  part  of  an  in- 
tended cargo.  Such  a  charter  may  operate  as  a 
lease  of  the  ship  itself,  which  thereupon  passes 
imder  the  control  of  the  charterer;  or,  more 
commonly,  it  confers  upon  the  shipper  the  right 
to  have  his  entire  cargo  conveyed  in  the  char- 
tered vessel,  in  which  case  the  charterer  acquires 
no  property  right  in  the  ship,  nor  any  voice  in 
its  management.  In  the  latter  form  of  charter- 
party  the  master  or  owner  of  the  vessel  oocupies 
the  position  of  a  common  carrier  (q.v.).  But 
where  the  charter  transfers  the  possession  and 
control  of  the  ship,  the  master  is  the  agent  of 
the  charterer,  who  becomes  responsible  for  his 
acts  and  for  those  of  the  crew,  and  who,  in  the 
event  of  the  chartered  ship's  earning  salvage, 
becomes  entitled  to  the  salvage  award. 

The  ordinary  charter-party  describes  the  par- 
ties, the  ship,  and  the  voyage,  stipulates  that 
the  ship  is  seaworthy,  and  will  receive  the  cargo 
and  perform  the  voyage  promptly,  and  notes 
those  perils  of  the  sea  for  which  the  master  and 
ship-o\nier  will  not  be  responsible.  On  the  part 
of  the  freighter,  it  stipulates  to  load  and  unload 
within  a  given  time,  with  an  allowance  of  so 
many  lay  or  running  days  for  loading  and  un- 
loading the  cargo,-  and  the  rate  and  time  of  pay- 
ment of  the  freightage,  and  date  of  commence- 
ment of  demurrage.  Consult  Scrutton,  Contracts 
of  Affreightment  as  Expressed  in  Charier  Parties 
and  Bills  of  Lading  (4th  ed.,  London,  1899). 

CHABTIEB,  shar'ty&^  Alain  (c.1390-c. 
1440).  A  French  poet  and  diplomatist  of  very 
great  'literary  influence  in  the  Fifteenth  CJen- 
tury,  but  since  then  almost  forgotten  save  for 
the  famous  kiss  bestowed  by  Margaret  of  Scot- 
land, wife  of  Louis  the  Dauphin,  afterwards 
Louis  XL,  on  the  lips  of  the  sleeping  poet,  who 
is  said  to  hdve  been*  the  ugliest  man  of  his  day. 
He  studied  in  Paris,  served  Charles  VI.  in  im- 
portant negotiations,  and  Charles  VII.  as  notary 
and  financial  secretary,  as  well  as  on  a  mission 
to  Scotland.  He  was  prebendary  and  archdeacon  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Paris.  Passages  of  his  BrMaire 
des  Seianeurs  were  set  to  be  learned  by  heart 
by  Court  pages;  Marot  and  Saint-Gelais,  poets 
of  the  second  following  generation,  praise  him 
warmly;  the  English  Lydgate  studied  and  imi- 
tated him.  His  poems  are  mainly  of  lovers'  con- 
troversy, but  his  Livre  des  guatre  dames  and 
Le  quadrilogue  invectif  (1422)  were  evoked  by 
the  disasters  of  Agincourt  and  show  a  fine 
patriotic  spirit.  His  Lay  de  la  belle  dame  sans 
merci  suggested  at  least  a  title  to  Keats.  His 
work  shows  a  boldness  and  freedom  of  thought 
that  foreshadow  the  Renaissance.  Consult  De- 
launay,  Etude  sur  Alain  Chartier  (Paris,  1876). 

CHABTISM.  A  Radical  reform  movement 
which  grew  to  culmination  in  England  from 
1838  to  1848.  Its  name  originated  in  the  Na- 
tional or  People's  Charter,  which  embodied  the 
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scheme  of  reform  under  six  specific  titles:  (1) 
The  ri^^t  of  YotiDg  to  every  male  and  every 
naturalized  foreigner  resident  in  the  kingdom 
for  more  than  two  years,  who  should  be  21  years 
of  age,  of  sound  mind,  and  unconvicted  of  crime; 
(2)  equal  electoral  districts;  (3)  vote  by  ballot; 
(4)  annual  Parliaments;  (5)  no  property  quali- 
fication for  members;  and  (6)  payment  of  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  for  their  services.  The  Re- 
form Bill  of  1832  had  failed  to  satisfy  the  work- 
ing classes,  and  after  a  terrible  }>eriod  of  com- 
mercial depression  and  want,  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  was  made  to  institute  a  greater  reform 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  whereupon  six  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  and  six  workingmen  drew 
up  the  charter,  which  was  hailed  by  large  num- 
bers of  persons  with  enthusiasm.  Immense  meet- 
ings were  held  throughout  the  coimtry,  many  of 
them  attended  by  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
people.  Fiery  orators  fanned  the  excitement, 
and,  under  the  guidance  of  extremists,  physical 
force  was  spoken  of  as  the  only  means  of  obtain- 
ing iustice.  The  more  moderate  were  overruled 
by  the  fanatics,  and  the  people,  aroused  by  suf- 
fering, were  easily  wrougnt  into  frenzy  by  those 
who  assumed  direction.  The  Chartist  propa- 
cranda  was  vigorously  carried  on  by  Fear^us 
O'Connor  in  the  Northern  8tar,  an  organ  which 
attained  phenomenal  circulation.  In  the  autumn 
of  1838  torchlight  meetings  were  held.  Their 
danger  was  obvious,  and  they  were  at  once  pro- 
claimed illegal.  Some  of  the  leaders  were  ar- 
rested, amid  intense  excitement,  and  imprisoned. 
A  body  calling  itself  the  National  Convention, 
elected  by  the  Chartists  throughout  the  kingdom, 
commenced  sitting  in  Birmin^am  in  May,  1839. 
It  proposed  various  means  of  coercing  the  legisla- 
ture into  submission,  recommending  a  run  on  the 
savings  banks  for  gold,  abstinence  from  excisable 
articles,  exclusive  dealing,  and,  as  a  last  resort, 
tmiversal  cessation  from  labor.  During  its  sit- 
ting a  collision  took  place  with  the  military  in 
Birmingham.  Public  meetings  were  forbidden, 
and  alarming  excesses  were  committed  by  the 
irritated  mob.  In  June,  1839,  a  petition  in  favor 
of  the  charter  was  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  ostensibly  signed  by  1,280,000  persons. 
The  House  refused  tc  name  a  day  for  its  consid- 
eration and  the  national  convention  retaliated  by 
advising  the  people  to  cease  from  work  through- 
out the  country.  This  advice  was  not  followed, 
but  the  disturbance  increased,  and  in  November 
an  outbreak  took  place  in  Newport,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  death  of  ten  persons  and  the  wound- 
ing of  great  numbers.  For  their  part  in  this 
insurrection  three  leaders  were  sentenced  to 
death,  but  their  punishment  was  afterwards  com- 
muted to  transportation.  In  1842  great  riots 
took  place  in  the  northern  and  midland  districts, 
not  directly  caused  by  the  Chartists,  but  en- 
couraged and  aided  by  them  after  the  disturb- 
ances began.  In  the  same  year  an  attempt  was 
made  by  Joseph  Sturge  to  unite  all  friends  of 
popular  enfranchisement  in  a  complete  suffrage 
union,  but  he  only  succeeded  in  dividing  their 
ranks.  In  1848  the  turmoil  in  France  created 
g^reat  excitement  in  England,  and  much  anxiety 
was  felt  lest  an  armed  attempt  should  be  made 
to  subvert  the  institutions  of  the  country.  Two 
hundred  thousand  special  constables  were  en- 
rolled in  London  alone,  among  which  number  was 
the  subsequent  Emperor,  Napoleon  III.  A  serioua 
outbreak  was  expected  in  London  on  the  day 


O'Connor  named  in  Parliament  as  the  time  whea 
he  would  counsel  violence  if  his  demands  were 
not  met.  On  the  fateful  day,  however,  he  ad- 
vised the  assembled  multitudes  to  disperse  to 
their  homes,  and  thenceforth  lost  his  mfluence 
with  the  masses. 

In  the  language  of  Charles  I.  (q.]^.),  the  op- 
Donents  of  Cnartism  denied  that  men  as  such 
had  a  right  to  vote;  their  right  was  to  be  well 
governed,  and  universal  suffrage  was  more  likely 
to  destroy  society  than  to  confer  happiness  or 
insure  justice. 

From  1848  Chartism  as  an  organization  grad- 
ually died,  owing  to  the  improvement  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  people  wnich  followed  the 
repeal  of  the  com  laws.  The  principles  of  the 
charter  were  not  new,  and  since  then  the  chief 
points  have  become  law,  for  which  consumma- 
tion a  certain  amount  of  credit  must  be  given  to 
this  agitation. 

The  Chartist  leaders  included  Feargus  O'Con- 
nor, Attwood,  Lovett,  Stephens,  Vincent,  Ernest 
Jones,  Thomas  Cooper,  and  others.  Consult: 
Life  of  Thomas  Cooper:  An  Autobiography  (Lon- 
don, 1880) ;  Carlyle,  Chartimn  (London,  1839) ; 
Kingsley,  Alton  Locke  (London,  1856) ;  and 
Gammage,  History  of  the  Chartist  Movement 
(London,  1894). 

CHABTIST8.    See  Chabtism. 

CHABTBAN,  shftr'triUv^  Theobald  (1849 
— ).  A  French  painter,  bom  in  Besancon 
(Doubs).  He  was  a  pupil  of  Cabanel.  In  1872 
he  exhibited  at  the  Salon  his  first  picture,  '^Le 
corps  de  Monseigneur  Darboy  expose  en  chapel  le 
ardente  au  palais  de  I'arch^^ue  de  Paris," 
which  was  much  praised.  In  1877  he  obtained 
the  Prix  de  Rome.  Afterwards  he  painted  reli- 
gious and  historical  pictures  and  many  portraits. 
His  coloring  is  always  fine,  and  his  portraits 
have  a  characteristic  distinction. 

CHABTBES,  shHr^tr*  (Med.  Lat.  Camotum, 
Lat.  Camutum  civitas,  Gall.  Autricum),  A  city 
of  France,  capital  of  the  Department  of  Eure-et- 
Loir,  and  seat  of  a  bishopric,  47  miles  southwest 
of  Paris  (Map:  France,  H  3).  It  is  built  partly 
at  the  base,  and  partly  on  the  declivity  of  a  hiU 
overlooking  the  nver  Eure,  here  divided  into  two 
channels,  one  flowing  within  and  the  other  with- 
out the  former  ramparts,  which  have  been  con- 
verted into  agreeable  promenades.  Chartres  con- 
sists of  an  upper  and  a  lower  town  connected  by 
streets  almost  inaccessible  to  carriages.  The 
upper  town  has  some  good  streets,  but  the  lower 
is  ill-built.  Many  of  the  houses  are  quaintly 
gabled,  timbered  buildings.  The  cathedral,  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  imposing  ecclesiastical 
structures  in  Europe,  with  its  lofty  spires,  one 
of  them  towering  to  a  height  of  413  feet,  crowns 
the  top  of  the  nill.  It  has  numerous  stained 
windows,  the  workmanship  of  which  is  unsur- 
passed, if  indeed  equaled,  elsewhere  in  France, 
and  many  of  them  date  from  the  Thirteenth  Cen- 
tury. It  is  also  famous  for  its  sculptures.  This 
splendid  edifice  was  the  source  of  inspiration  for 
James  Russell  Lowell's  poem  **The  Cathedral." 
The  CJhurch  of  Saint  Pierre  and  the  obelisk 
to  the  memory  of  General  Marceau  are  also  ob- 
jects of  interest.  Chartres  has  manufactures 
of  woolens,  hosiery,  and  leather,  and  is  the 
great  cattle  and  grain  market  of  the  depart- 
ment. It  has  two  teachers'  colleges,  a  Ivceum, 
ft  library  of  80,000  printed  volumes  and   179< 
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MSS.,  a  museum,  and  a  botanical  garden.  Popu- 
lation, in  1901,  of  town,  19,232;  of  conmiune, 
23,431.  Chartres,  founded  by  the  Camutes  and 
the  seat  of  the  College  of  Druids,  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  cities  of  France.  In  mediaeval 
times  it  was  the  capital  of  the  fertile  Province  of 
Beauce,  and  on  several  occasions  was  besieged  by 
Normans  and  Burgundians.  Francis  I.  conferred 
upon  it  the  dignity  of  a  duchy,  and  the  title 
smce  1661  has  been  connected  with  the  Orleans 
family.  Chartres  suffered  during  the  religious 
wars,  was  captured  by  Henry  I  v.  in  1591,  and 
witnessed  his  coronation  in  1594.  In  1870  it  was 
occupied  by  the  Germans,  and  formed  their  base 
of  operations  against  the  Army  of  the  Loire. 
Consult:  Doyen,  Eistoire  de  Chartres  (2  vols., 
Chartres,  1786)  ;  Duval,  La  oathMrale  de  Char- 
tres (Paris,  1867) ;  Joanne,  Chartres  (Paris, 
1887). 

CHABTBESy  Robert  Phttjppe  Louis  £u- 
ofeNB  Ferdinand  d'Orl£ans,  Duke  of  (1840 — ). 
A  French  soldier,  the  second  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  (died  1842),  and  the  grandson  of 
Louis  Philippe.  He  was  bom  in  Paris,  but  when 
only  eight  years  of  age  was  driven  into  exile 
by  the  Revolution  of  1848,  and  subsequently  lived 
in  Germany  and  England  imtil  1858,  when  he  en- 
tered the  military  school  in  Turin,  Italy.  In 
1859  he  served  in  the  campaien  against  Austria, 
and  in  1861  came  to  America  with  his  elder 
brother  Louis,  Count  of  Paris  (q.v.),  entered  the 
Federal  Army,  and  served  on  General  McClel- 
lan's  staff  during  the  Peninsular  campaign.  He 
returned  to  En^and  in  1863  and  there,  in  the 
following  year,  married  his  cousin,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Prince  de  Joinville.  After  the 
Revolution  of  September  4,  1870,  in  France,  he 
served  in  General  Chanzy's  army  under  the  pseu- 
donym of  'Robert  le  Fort,'  and  before  the  close 
of  the  war  had  risen  successively  to  the  ranks 
of  captain  and  chief  of  squadron.  He  became 
chief  of  squadron  in  the  Chasseurs  d'Afrique, 
under  his  own  name,  in  1870,  served  in  Algeria, 
and  was  appointed  colonel  of  chasseurs  in  1878, 
but  in  1883  was  suspended  from  the  active 
service.  Three  years  later  his  name  was  stricken 
from  the  army  list  in  pursuance  of  the  law  of 
that  year  which  excluded  members  of  royal  fam- 
ilies from  serving  in  the  army  or  the  navy.  He 
published  Souvenirs  de  voyages  <1869). 

CHABTBETTSE,  shllr'trdz^  A  famous  li- 
queur (q.v.),  so  called  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
made  at  the  celebrated  Carthusian  monastery.  La 
Grande  Chartreuse,  near  Grenoble.  Three  quali- 
ties are  made,  green,  yellow,  and  white,  the 
green  being  the  richest  and  most  delicate  in 
flavor.  Chartreuse  is  said  to  be  a  most  complex 
product,  resulting  from  the  maceration  and  dis- 
tillation o'f  balm  leaves  and  tops  as  a  principal 
ingredient,  with  orange-peel,  dried  hyssop-tops, 
peppermint,  wormwood,  angelica  seed  and  root, 
cinnamon,  mace,  cloves,  Tonquin  beans.  Calamus 
aromaticus,  and  cardamoms. 

CHABTBEXTSE,  La  Grande.  A  celebrated 
monastery  in  France,  near  Grenoble,  in  the 
wild  and  romantic  valley  of  the  Guiers,  3205 
feet  above  the  sea.  It  owes  its  origin  to  Saint 
Bruno,  the  founder  of  the  Carthusian  Order 
(close  of  Eleventh  Century) ,  which  took  its  name 
from  a  neighboring  hamlet.  The  present  con- 
vent is  a  huge  structure  of  no  architectural 
beauty,  dating  mostly  from  1656,  earlier  build- 


ings having  been  destroyed  several  times  by  fire. 
The  whole  neighborhood  at  one  time  belonged 
to  the  monks,  but  they  were  despoiled  by  the 
Revolution.  At  Four\'oirie,  about  four  miles 
down  the  valley,  they  manufacture  the  celebrated 
liqueur  which  takes  its  name  from  the  monastery. 
See  Bruno,  SAiifT;  Carthusians;  and  consult 
Dubois,  La  grande  Chartreuse  (Grenoble,  1846). 

CHABTBBirSE  BE  PABME,  de  p&rm.  La. 
The  title  of  a  French  novel  (1839),  bv  Stendhal 
(Henri  Beyle),  presenting  an  admirable  picture 
of  life  at  one  of  the  petty  courts  of  Italy  after 
the  downfall  of  Napoleon. 

CHABTUIiABY,  kftr^tft-l&-rl  (Lat.  char- 
tularia,  from  charta,  a  paper).  A  collection 
of  charters.  So  soon  as  any  body,  ecclesiastical 
or  secular,  came  to  be  possessed  of  a  considerable 
number  of  charters,  obvious  considerations  of 
convenience  and  safety  would  suggest  the  Ad- 
vantage of  having  them  classified  and  copied  into 
a  book  or  roll.  Such  book  or  roll  has  generally 
received  the  name  of  a  chartulary.  Mabillon 
traces  chartularies  in  France  as  far  back  as  the 
Tenth  Century,  and  some  antiquarians  think  that 
chartularies  were  compiled  even  still  earlier.  But 
it  was  not  until  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  cen- 
turies that  chartularies  became  common.  They 
were  kept  not  only  by  all  kinds  of  religious  and 
civil  corporations,  but  even  by  private  families. 
Many  of  them  have  been  printed.  The  name 
'chartulary*  was  also  applied  in  western  Europe 
to  a  registrar  or  keeper  of  records,  who  was 
known  as  'chartophylax'  in  the  Eastern  Church 
and  Empire. 

CHABYBDIS^   k&rn/dls.     See  SonxA  and 

CUARYBDIS. 

CHABTIXISy  k&-ril^s.  A  character  in 
Spenser's  Colin  Clout's  Come  Home  Again,  meant 
to  represent  Lady  Ann  Compton,  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Spenser  of  Althorpe. 

CHASE,  George  (1849—).  An  American 
legal  writer.  He  was  bom  in  Portland,  Maine, 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1870,  and  at  the  Columbia 
Law  School  in  1873.  He  became  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  mimicipal  law  at  Columbia  in  1875, 
and  in  1878  professor  of  criminal  law,  torts,  and 
procedure.  In  1891  he  became  dean  of  the  New 
York  Law  School.  He  has  edited  Chase's  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries  (1876)  ;  Stephen's  Digest 
of  the  Law  of  Evidence  (1886) ;  and  Johnson's 
Ready  Legal  Adviser  (1881). 

CHASE,  Philander  (1775-1852).  A  Prot- 
estant  Episcopal  bishop  and  educator.  He  was 
bom  in  Cornish,  N.  H.,  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
in  1796,  and  was  ordained  a  deacon  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  in  1798.  He  labored 
as  a  missionary  in  western  New  York,  and  in 
1811  became  rector  of  Christ's  Church,  Hartford, 
Conn.  In  1817  he  went  to  Ohio,  where  two  years 
later  he  laid  the  foundation  of  Kenyon  College 
and  Gambler  Theological  Seminary,  of  which  he 
was  first  president.  In  1835  he  became  Bishop  of 
Illinois,  where  he  was  instnunental  in  founding 
Jubilee  College,  at  Robin's  Nest.  Among  his 
works  are:  A  Plea  for  the  West  (1826)  ;  The 
Btar  in  the  West,  or  Kenyon  College  (1828); 
Reminiscences  (1848). 

CHASE,  Plint  Earle  (1820-86).  An  Ameri- 
can scientist.  He  was  born  in  Worcester,  Mass., 
and  educated  at  Harvard  University,  graduating 
in  1839.     He  engaged  in  teaching  and  business 
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in  Philadelphia  until  1871,  when  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  logic  and  philosophy  in  Haverford  Col- 
lege. He  inyestigated  many  problems  in  physics 
and  celestial  mechanics,  and  was  the  author  of 
Elements  of  Meteorology  (1884).  For  an  in- 
▼estigation  on  gravity  he  received  the  Mi^Uanic 
gold  mcKial  of  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, in  1864,  and  was  a  vice-president  of  this 
on?anization,  as  well  as  a  member  of  many  scien- 
tific societies,  both  European  and  American. 

CHASE,  Salmon  Pobtiand  (1808-73).  An 
American  statesman.  He  was  bom  in  Cornish, 
N.  H.,  January  13,  1808,  and  wais  a  nephew  of 
Bishop  Chase,  who  supervised  his  earlier  edu- 
cation in  Ohio.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  1826,  open^  a  school  for  boys  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  studied  law  imder 
William  Wirt;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1830, 
and  began  to  practice  in  Ohio,  where  almost  his 
earliest  work  was  the  preparation  of  an  edition 
of  the  statutes  of  Ohio  with  annotations,  and  a 
sketch  of  the  histoi^  of  the  State.  This  work 
assisted  him  in  gainmg  practice,  and  in  1834  he 
was  appointed  solicitor  in  Cincinnati  for  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  His  first  efforl  in 
a  cause  touching  slavery  was  in  defense  (1837) 
of  a  colored  woman  claimed  as  a  fugitive,  and 
of  James  G.  Bimey  (q.v.)  for  harboring  her. 
This  was  the  celebrated  Matilda  case.  He 
maintained  that  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  (q.v.) 
of  1793  was  void,  because  unwarranted  by  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  argued  that  slavery 
was  a  local  institution;  and  that,  as  the  slave 
had  been  brought  into  a  free  State  by  her  mas- 
ter, she  was  in  fact  free.  In  1847,  in  the  Van 
Zandt  case,  before  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  he  took  the  ground  that  under  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1787  (q.v.)  no  fugitive  from  service 
could  be  reclaimed  from  Ohio  unless  he  had 
escaped  from  one  of  the  ori^al  thirteen  States; 
that  it  was  the  understandmg  of  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  that  slavery  was  to  be  left  to  the 
disposal  of  the  several  States,  without  sanction 
or  support  from  the  Federal  Government;  and 
that  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  relating  to 
persons  held  to  service  was  a  compact  between 
the  States,  conferring  no  power  of  legislation  on 
Congress  and  never  being  intended  to  confer  such 
power.  Chase  also  took  part  in  many  other 
cases  involving  the  constitutionality  of  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law  and  came  to  be  Icnown  among 
the  slave-holders  of  Kentucky  as  the  'attorney- 
general  of  fugitive  slaves.'  Being  in  active  cor- 
respondence with  editors,  clergymen,  and  poli- 
ticians engaged  in  the  anti-slavery  movement, 
he  soon  became  a  recognized  leader  of  the  cause 
in  Ohio.  Althouffh  favoring  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  he  diflferea  radically  from  Garrison  both 
as  to  methods  of  effecting  that  end  and  as  to  the 
relation  of  such  movements  to  the  existing  law 
of  the  land.  He  voted  for  Harrison  in  1840; 
but  after  the  death  of  the  President,  when  it 
became  clearly  apparent  that  the  Whig  Party 
could  never  be  made  a  party  of  freedom,  he 
withdrew  from  it  in  1841,  and  was  thereafter 

Srominent  as  a  member  of  the  Liberal  Party  in 
hio,  which  he  helped  to  organize.  He  took 
part  in  the  National  Liberty  C&nvention  in  Buf- 
falo in  1843,  and  subsequent  conventions,  until 
the  nomination  by  the  Free-Soilers  (in  1848) 
of  Martin  Van  Buren  for  President;  was  a 
leading  member,  and  in  moat  cases  directed  the 
proceedings.    He  was  frequently  called  upon  to 


prepare  formal  addresses  and  platforms  for  his 
party,  and,  in  particular,  was  the  author  of  the 
Liberty  Platform  of  1843,  the  Liberty  Address 
of  1845,  the  resolutions  of  the  People's  Conven- 
tion of  1847,  and  the  Free  Soil  Platform  of 
1848.  In  February,  1849,  he  was  chosen  United 
States  Senator  from  Ohio,  his  vote  coming  from 
all  the  Democrats  and  from  a  few  of  the  Free 
Soil  members.  In  the  Senate  he  was  an  out- 
spoken opponent  of  slavery  extension,  and  he 
refused  to  accept  Clay^s  compromise  measures 
in  1850.  Though  under  obligations  to  no  one 
party  for  his  election,  he  usually  acted  with 
the  Democrats,  imtil  the  nomination,  in  1852, 
of  Pierce  on  a  strongly  pro-slavery  platform, 
when  he  withdrew  and  undertook  the  formatioa 
of  an  independent  Democratic  Party. 

Remaining  in  the  Senate  entirely  independent 
of  party  relations,  he  became,  even  at  ^e  side 
of  Sumner  and  Seward,  the  leader  in  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  (q.v.),  and, 
acting  with  Giddings  and  Sumner,  he  sent  out 
the  historic  "Appeal  of  the  Independent  Demo- 
crats." In  1855  the  'anti-Nebraska' elements  in 
Ohio  fixed  upon  him  as  their  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor, and,  after  a  vigorous  and  close  contest, 
he  defeated  the  candidate  of  the  Old  Democrats, 
and  brought  Ohio  into  line  as  a  probable  Repub- 
lican State  in  the  campaign  of  1856.  In  that 
year  Chase  was  put  forward  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Republican  nomination  for  the  Presidency, 
but  he  withdrew  his  name.  In  1857  he  was  re- 
elected Governor  of  Ohio,  and  became  recognized 
thenceforth  as  a  leader  in  the  new  national  party. 
During  his  service  as  Governor  he  was  much  occu- 
pied with  matters  connected  with  the  slavery 
problem,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  he 
was  (in  February,  1860)  elected  again  to  the 
Senate  for  the  term  beginning  March  4,  1861.  He 
was  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  the  Presidency  in  1860,  and,  fail- 
ing to  secure  it,  he  was  later  appointed  by  Lin- 
cohi  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In  that  (^ce, 
which  he  held  until  June,  1864,  when  he  resigned 
owing  to  differences  between  himself  and  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  Chase  rendered  important  publio 
service.  The  maintenance  of  national  credit  and 
the  supply  of  funds  with  which  to  prosecute  the 
war,  the  provision  and  regulation  of  a  currency 
system,  the  creation  of  a  national  banking 
system,  and  the  administration  of  a  national 
finance  under  conditions  never  before  experienced 
or  anticipated,  mark  these  years  as  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  history  of  the  department,  and 
distinguish  Chase  as  one  of  the  great  Secretaries 
of  the  Treasury. 

In. the  autumn  of  1864  Chief  Justice  Taney 
died,  and  Chase  was  appointed  as  his  successor 
in  December  of  that  year,  retaining  the  office 
through  a  period  in  which  were  handed  down  a 
series  of  decisions  second  in  importance  only  to 
those  of  Marshall.  CJhase  dissented  from  the 
court's  decision  in  the  Milligan  Case  and  in  the 
so-called  Slaughter-House  Cases;  he  wrote  the 
decision  in  Hepburn  vs.  Griswold,  which  held 
that  the  Legal-Tender  Act,  so  far  as  it  com- 
pelled the  acceptance  of  paper  money  in  payment 
of  debts  antedating  the  statute  which  provided 
for  such  money,  was  unconstitutional.  Tne  effect 
of  this  was  naturally  to  disprove  an  important 
part  of  Chase's  work  as  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury; and  this  decision  against  his  own  work  was 
soon  nfterwards,  in  the  Legal-Tender  Cases,  re- 
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versed  by  a  slightly  reorganized  court.  He  also 
wrote  the  opinion  in  the  case  of  Texas  vs.  White, 
in  which  the  nature  of  the  Union  and  the  effect 
tiiereon  of  the  Civil  War  were  clearly  expound- 
ed, the  nation  being  characterized  as  ''an  in- 
destructible Union  composed  of  indestructible 
States."  As  Chief  Justice,  Chase  presided  over 
the  impeachment  trial  of  President  Andrew 
Johnson.  He  became  separated  from  the  Be- 
publican  Party,  and  was  in  1868  a  candidate  for 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  the  Presidency, 
while  his  willingness  to  secure  the  same  nomina- 
tion in  1872  emphasized  the  weakness  of  his  posi- 
tion. There  is  no  doubt  that  as  early  as  1864  he 
had  set  his  heart  upon  a  Presidential  nomination, 
and  that  he  had  to  some  extent  intrigued  against 
Lincoln,  even  while  sitting  in  his  Cabinet  In 
1870  he  was  stricken  with  paralysis,  from  the 
effects  of  which  he  died.  May  7,  1873,  in  New 
York.  For  his  biography,  consult:  Warden 
(Cincinnati,  1874), a  work  undertaken  at  Chase's 
own  request;  Schuckers  (New  York,  1874)  ;  and 
for  the  most  recent  and  authoritative  **Life," 
Hart  (Boston,  1890),  in  the  "American  States- 
men Series." 

CHASEy  Samuel  (1741-1811).  An  American 
jurist,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  He  was  bom  in  Somerset  County, 
Hd.,  studied  law  in  Annapolis,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1761;  soon  attained  a  considerable 
practice;  and  became  prominent  in  colonial  pol- 
itics. He  served  for  more  than  twenty  years  in 
the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland;  was  promi- 
nent as  one  of  the  'sons  of  Liberty*  during  the 
Stamp  Act  excitement;  was  one  of  the  framers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Rights  of  Maryland;'  and 
from  1774  to  1778  was  a  member  of  the  Continen- 
tal Congress.  In  1775  he  was  associated  with 
Franklin  and  Carroll  in  an  imsuccessful  mission 
to  secure  the  good  will  of  Canada,  and  soon  after 
his  return  advocated  and  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  As  agent  for  the  State  of 
Maryland,  he  went  to  England  in  1783  to  recover 
the  value  of  stock  held  by  it  in  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  after 
remaining  a  year  succeeded  in  obtaining  about 
$650,000.  In  1788  he  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention which  ratified  the  Federal  (Constitution 
for  Maryland,  but  was  himself,  along  with  Luther 
Martin,  opposed  to  that  document.  He  was 
appointed  Judge  of  the  General  Court  of  Mary- 
land in  1791,  and  Judge  of  the  Criminal  Court 
for  Baltimore  County  in  1793,  and  in  1796  be- 
came, by  Washington's  appointment,  an  associate 
justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  CJourt.  He 
presided  over  the  trials  of  Thomas  Cooper,  John 
Fries,  and  Thomas  Callender  in  1800,  and  con- 
ducted the  two  latter  with  such  asperity  and 
apparent  favoritism  that  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
fendants indignantly  withdrew.  As  a  judge, 
though  frequently  presiding  with  firmness  and 
ability,  he  was  unable  to  suppress  or  conceal  his 
decided  political  predilections,  and  on  various 
occasions,  notably  in  Baltimore  on  May  2,  1803, 
delivered  what  his  political  opponents  regarded 
as  partisan  harangues  to  the  grand  jury.  This 
harangue  in  Baltimore  attracted  the  notice  of 
prominent  Democrats,  who  were  then  engaged  in 
a  general  movement  to  diminish  the  influence 
of  the  judiciary,  and,  on  John  Randolph's  motion, 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  resolu- 
tion of  impeachnient  in  1804.  In  the  following 
year  the  trial  was  conducted  with  much  cere- 


mony before  the  Senate,  Chase  being  represented 
by  Luther  Martin,  R.  G.  Harper,  Charles  Lee, 
P.  B.  Kev,  and  Joseph  Hopkinson,  and  the  prose- 
cution by  John  Randolph,  G.  W.  Campbell, 
Joseph  Nicholson,  C.  A.  Rodney,  John  Boyle, 
Peter  Early,  and  Christopher  Clark.  By  the 
latter,  eight  articles  were  exhibited,  two  setting 
forth  Chase's  oppressive  treatment  of  Fries,  two 
more  charging  similar  treatment  of  Callender, 
two  others  charging  an  infringement  of  the  laws 
of  Virginia  in  the  Callender  case,  one  relating 
to  alleged  unbecoming  and  unfair  conduct  before 
a  Delaware  grand  jury,  and  the  last  calling  Chase 
to  account  for  his  harangue  before  the  Baltimore 
grand  jury.  Chase  was  finally  acquitted  on  all 
but  two  charges — ^partisanship  in  the  Callender 
trial  and  'electioneering*  before  the  Baltimore 
grand  jury — and  no  article  received  the  two- 
thirds  vote  requisite  for  impeachment.  This  de- 
cision has  been  regarded  as  of  considerable  sig- 
nificance in  the  history  of  the  American  judici- 
ary, serving  as  it  did  to  discountenance  im- 
peachment trials  unless  based  on  really  serious 
grounds,  and  at  the  same  time  warning  judges 
to  suppress  all  manifestations  of  partisanship 
on  the  bench.  After  the  trial,  until  his  death, 
Chase  continued  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Consult  an  article  **The  Im- 
peachment Trial  of  Judge  Samuel  Chase"  in  the 
American  Law  Review,  Vol.  XXXIII.  (Saint 
Louis,  1899),  and  Smith  and  Lloyd  (reporters). 
The  Trial  of  Samuel  Chase  (Washington,  1805). 

CHASE,  Thokas  (1827-92).  An  American 
educator,  bom  in  Worcester,  Mass.  He  gradu- 
ated in  1848  at  Harvard  University,  studied  at 
the  University  of  Berlin  and  the  College  de 
France,  and  was  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin 
at  Haverford  College  in  1855-75.  From  1875  to 
1886  he  was  president  of  Haverford.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  American  committee  for  the  re- 
vision of  the  New  Testament,  and  a  delegate  to 
the  Stockholm  Philological  Congress  of  1889.  He 
published  Hellas:  Her  Monuments  and  Scenery 
(1863),  a  Latin  Grammar  (1882),  and  editions 
(1881)  of  Ctcero  on  Imm^tality  (1868),  The 
.^neid  (1869),  Horace  (1872),  Four  Books  of 
Livy,  and  (1876)  Juvenal  and  Persius. 

CHASE,  William  Merritt  (1849—).  An 
American  painter.  He  was  bom  in  Franklin, 
Ind.,  November  1,  1849.  After  studying  un- 
der B.  F.  Hays,  in  Indianapolis,  and  in  the 
schools  of  the  National  Academy  of  Desigp,  he 
painted  with  Piloty  and  Wagner  at  Munich 
(1872),  acquiring  a  thoroughly  German  method, 
which  at  that  time  was  bituminous  and  dark. 
On  his  return  to  New  York  (1878)  he  began  to 
change  his  style  of  painting,  gradually  clarifying 
his  color  and  showing  an  appreciation  for  the 
work  of  the  French  school.  One  of  the  moat 
facile  and  brilliant  technicians  of  the  American 
school,  Chase  succeeds  equally  well  with  figure, 
portrait,  and  still  life.  He  himself  considers  his 
best  work  to  be  still  life,  of  which  remarkable 
examples  are  one  in  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
and  an  ''English  Cod"  lately  exhibited.  OtheV 
well-known  works  are  "A  Broken  Jug,"  "Ready 
for  a  Ride"  (1878,  Union  League  Club,  New 
York),  "Alice'*  (Art  Institute,  Chicago),  and  a 
•'Lady  in  Black"  (Metropolitan  Museum,  New 
York).  He  has  received  many  medals,  is  a  Na- 
tional Academician,  and  has  been  president  of 
the  Society  of  American  Artists. 
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CHASIDm,  kft-8$^dlm  (Heb.,  saints).  A 
name  employed  at  different  periods  of  history  to 
designate  a  sect  of  Pietists  among  the  Jews.  ( 1 ) 
Beginning  in  the  time  of  the  high  priest  Simon 
the  Just  (B.C.  300-270),  a  sect  of  Jews  arose 
which  was  distinguished  by  its  strict  observance 
.of  ceremonial  regulations.  They. firmly  opposed 
all  Hellenizing  tendencies,  and  clung  closer  and 
closer  to  the  ceremonies  of  Judaism.  The  mem- 
bers even  suffered  death  in  preference  to  trans- 
gressing the  rites  of  their  religion.  They  carried 
out  to  the  letter  the  Sabbath  laws  and  incurred 
loss  and  personal  danger  rather  than  extinguish 
a  fire  on  that  day;  but  they  were  no  less  strin- 
gent in  carrying  out  the  purely  ethical  features 
of  the  law,  and  were  noted  for  their  kindness  and 
charity.  Under  Mattathias,  the  Hasmonean,  they 
took  part  in  the  Jewish  wars  for  independence, 
and  were  keen  patriots,  although  lacking  the 
ardor  and  spirit  of  the  Hasmoneans  themselves. 
In  the  days  of  John  Hyrcanus,  when  Judsea  was 
again  independent,  the  Pietists  withdrew  into  a 
life  of  retirement,  and  became  the  sect  of  Essenes 
(q.v.),  while  those  of  the  Chasidim  who  were 
not  willing  to  resign  participation  in  political 
affairs  branched  off  into  the  sect  of  Pharisees 
(q.T.).  These  Chasidim  are  mentioned  in  the 
Apocrypha  (cf.  I.  Mac.  ii.  42),  as  'Asidseans' 
or  'Hasidfl^ans.'  Consult  Hamburger,  Realen- 
cyklopddie  fur  Bihel  und  Talmud,  Vol.  II.  (Leip- 
zig, 1896). 

(2)  In  modem  times  the  name  Chasidim  is 
applied  to  a  sect  which  originated  in  Poland 
under  the  leadership  of  Israel  of  Miedziboz 
(died  1759),  and  after  his  death  of  Beer  of  Miz- 
ricz  (died  1772).  Israel  was  called  'Baal  Shem,' 
'master  of  the  name,'  because  he  professed  to 
I^erform  miracles  by  using  the  name  of  God,  and 
the  sect  that  followed  him  was  characterized  by 
a  belief  in  miracles,  and  in  the  approach  of  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah.  They  opposed  Talmudic 
learning,  because  their  leader  was  not  a  Tal- 
mudist.  Their  worship  became  characterized 
by  ite  noisiness  and  the  almost  frenzied  gyra- 
tions of  ite  devotees.  Beer  was  dignified  with 
the  title  'Zaddik*  (righteous),  and  claimed 
to  represent  God  upon  earth.  The  members  of 
the  sect  formed  a  kind  of  fraternity,  and  it 
spread  rapidly,  numbering  about  fifty  thousand 
in  1770.  The  new  division  provoked  great  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  Talmudiste,  and  in  1781, 
in  Vilna,  the  Chasidim  were  declared  to  be  here- 
tics, but  the  sect  continued  to  flourish,  and  to- 
day has  a  large  number  of  adherente.  With  their 
antipathy  to  the  Talmud  on  the  one  hand,  the 
Chasidim  combine  an  aversion  te  all  modem  cul- 
ture on  the  other,  their  literature  consisting  of 
mystical,  cabalistic  works.  Consult  Schechter, 
Studies  in  Judaism  (New  York,  1896) . 

CHASING  (short  form  of  enchase;  Fr.  en- 
chAsser,  from  en  -|-  chAsse,  frame,  OF.  casse,  It. 
cassOf  Cat.,  T^at.  capsa,  case^  from  capere,  to 
hold).  Tlie  art  of  working  in  metals  by  indent- 
ing. This  is  an  art  of  very  early  times,  and  was 
practiced  largely  by  the  Greeks  in  ornamenting 
the  draperies*  and  costumes  of  religious  figures  for 
the  temples.  It  is  produced  by  punching  from 
behind  the  general  character  of  the  design,  which 
is  afterwards  perfected  by  chiseling  the  details. 
This  results  in  a  kind  of  embossed  engraving, 
often  of  great  richness.  The  favorite  metal  used 
for  this  purpose  was  silver,  although  gold,  and 
in  very  early  times  even  iron,  was  thus  orna- 


mented That  the  art  was  known  at  a  very 
early  period  may  be  inferred  from  the  shield  of 
Achilles,  the  ark  of  Cypselus,  and  other  produc- 
tions of  the  kind.  Such  portions  of  the  colossal 
stetues  made  by  Phidias  and  Polycletus  as  were 
not  of  ivory  were  produced  by  this  art.  The 
statue  of  Athena  was  richly  adorned  in  this 
manner.  Besides  Phidias  and  Polycletus,  Mjrron, 
Mys,  and  Mentor  were  celebrated  toreutic  artiste 
in  antiquity,  and  among  many  modems  the 
most  famous  is  Benvenuto  Cellini. 

CHAS^XA.  A  city  and  county-seat  of  Car- 
ver County,  Minn.,  22  miles  southwest  *of  Min- 
neapolis, on  the  Minnesote  River,  and  on  the 
Minneapolis  and  Saint  Louis  and  the  Chica^, 
Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  railroads  (Map:  Mm- 
nesote,  E  6).  It  is  the  seat  of  an  extensive 
brick-making  industry,  and  has  also  a  flour-mill, 
creamerv,  foundry  and  machine  shops,  ete.  Popu- 
lation, 1890,  2210;  1900,  2165. 

CHA8LES,  sh&l,  Michel  (1793-1880).  A 
French  mathematician.  He  was  bom  at  Eper- 
non,  entered  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  of  Paris,  in 
1812,  took  part  in  the  defense  of  Parb  in  1814, 
and  reentered  the  school  in  the  following  year. 
At  graduation  he  secured  Uie  much  coveted  pro- 
motion to  a  commission  in  the  engineer  corps, 
but  resigned  it,  with  rare  generosity,  to  allow 
one  of  his  fellow  classmates  to  teke  the  place, 
retiring  to  Chartres  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
geometry.  For  a , quarter  ojf  a  century  Chasles 
devoted  the  leisure  which  his  wealth  afforded  to 
a  profoimd  study  of  this  science.  After  a  perusal 
of  the  works  of  Lagrange  or  Laplace,  he  read 
Apollonius  and  Archimedes,  and  sought  to  darif^ 
the  obscure  passages  of  Pappus.  Chasles's  classi- 
cal work,  AperQU  Kisiorique  sur  I'origine  et  le  d^- 
veloppement  dea  m^thodea  en  giom4tr%e  (1837, 
2d  Ml.,  1875),  while  modest  in  title,  is  powerful 
in  exposition,  clear  in  style,  and  rich  in  ingoiioua 
comparisons.  In  1841  he  was  made  professor  of 
geodesy  and  mechanics  at  the  Eoole  Polytech- 
nique, and  in  1846  professor  of  ^metiy  at  the 
Sorbonne,  which  chair  he  occupied  for  twenty- 
one  years.  The  appendix  to  the  Aperc^  histo* 
rique  contains  the  general  theory  of  homography 
and  reciprocity.  Synthetic  or  projective  geom- 
etry was  elaborated  hj  him,  as  was  also  the 
'method  of  characteristics,'  the  basis  of  enumer- 
ative  geometry  afterwards  extended  by  Schubert 
to  n-dimensional  space.  Chasles  contributed  also 
some  valuable  propositions  to  integral  calculus; 
his  discussions  of  tne  displacement  of  solid  bodies 
and  of  stetic  electricity  have  become  classics  in 
the  field  of  science,  and  his  solution  (1845)  by 
projective  geometry  of  the  difficult  problem  of 
the  attraction  of  an  ellipsoid  on  an  external  point 
is  noteworthy.  The  words  of  an  illustrious 
Englishman,  "M.  Chasles  is  the  emperor  of  geom- 
etry," rightly  suggest  his  title  to  fame. 

It  is  not  an  uninteresting  fact  that  Chasles 
was  duped  by  the  notorious  forger  Vrain  Lucas. 
In  181)7  Chiisles  announced  that  he  was  in  pos- 
session of  27,000  letters  and  documents  of  great 
value ;  among  them  were  papers  believed  to  have 
been  written  by  Dante,  Petrarch.  Rabelais.  Julius 
Cfpsar,  and  Shakespeare,  as  well  as  some  by  Pas- 
cal, which  were  intended  to  prove  that  Pascal 
had  anticipated  some  of  the  greatest  discoveries 
of  Newton.  Scarcely  one  hundred  of  them  prov- 
ing genuine,  Chasles  suffered  not  only  the  em- 
barrassment of  being  deceived,  but  also  the  loss 
of  his  expenditure  of  200,000  francs. 
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Among  the  chief  works  of  Chasles  are,  besides 
the  Apercu  hiatorique  mentioned  above,  the  fol- 
lowing: TraM  de  g4om4trie  aupMeure  (1852; 
2d  ed.  1880) ;  Traits  dea  aectioriB  coniques  (1868- 
76) ;  Rapport  sur  les  progria  de  la  g^om6trie 
(1871) ;  and  Trois  Hvrea  de  poriames  d*Euclide 
(1863).  His  various  memoirs  on  perspective 
and  projective  figures,  duality,  tortuous  curves, 
and  the  principle  of  correspondence  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  de  VEcole  Polyiechnique 
(1840-65). 

CHASLES,  VioTOB  Euph^mien  Phuab^te 
(1798-1*73).  A  French  literary  critic,  bom  at 
Mainvillers  (Eure-et-Loir).  He  studied  at  the 
Lyc6e  Imperial,  and  went  to  England,  where  he 
assisted  in  the  preparation  of  an  edition  of  Greek 
and  Latin  authors.  In  1837  he  was  appointed 
curator  of  the  Mazarin  Library,  and  in  1841  pro- 
fessor of  Continental  languages  and  literatures 
at  the  College  de  France.  He  wrote  for  periodi- 
cals, chiefly  the  Journal  dea  D^hata  and  the  Re- 
vue dea  Deux  Mondea,  a  large  number  of  articles 
collected  under  the  title  Eaquiaaea.  His  other, 
works  include  Oliver  Cromwell  ( 1847 ) ;  OalUeo 
Oalilei  (1862);  Etudea  contemporainea  (1866); 
and  L'Aritin,  aa  vie  et  aea  Merita  (1873).  His 
most  comprehensive  work  is  Etudea  de  Uii^ra- 
iure  comparie,  in  about  20  volumes  (1847-64), 
which  treats  of  the  literature  of  antiquity,  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  of  Italy,  Spain,  England,  the  Unit- 
ed States,  etc.  Two  volumes  of  so-called  M^- 
moirea  were  posthumously  published  (1876-77). 

CHASMOOAMY,  k&z-m5g^&-ml  (Gk.  x^fia, 
ohctamaf  opening  -h  ydfio^,  gamoa,  marriage). 
Flowers  which  open  are  said  to  exhibit  chasmog- 
amy,  as  opposed  to  cleistogamy,  in  which  case 
the  flowers  never  open.    See  Polunatioit. 

CHASMOPHTTES,  kfiz^md-flts.  Crevice 
plants.    See  Rock  Plant. 

CSABS&f  sh&-sft^,  David  Hendbik,  Baron 
(1765-1849).  A  Dutch  soldier,  bom  at  Tiel, 
Gelderland.  He  entered  the  army  at  an  early 
age,  and  when  the  anti-Orange  party  was  crushed 
bv  a  Prussian  army,  in  1787,  Chass6  joined  the 
French  ranks  and  served  for  a  term  under 
Pichegru.  He  afterwards  fought  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  French  wars  of  the  Revolution  and 
the  Empire,  and,  for  the  frequency  with  which 
he  ordered  bayonet  charges,  was  nicknamed 
'G^n^ral  Batonette.'  He  was  made  lieutenant- 
general  for  his  services  in  the  passes  of  the 
Pyrenees.  After  the  conclusion  of  peace  he 
entered  the  Dutch  Army,  and  served  with  great 
^llantry  on  the  field  of  Waterloo.  During  the 
Belgian  Revolution  Chass^  commanded  the  cita- 
del of  Antwerp,  and  bravely  defended  it  against 
an  overwhelming  force  of  Belgians  and  French, 
from  November  29  to  December  23,  1832,  when 
he  was  forced  to  surrender. 

CHASSELOUP  -  LAUBAT,  8h&s'l^i^'b&^ 
FBANgois,  Marquis  de  (1754-1833).  A  French 
military  engineer,  bom  at  Saint  Somin  (Cha- 
rente-Inf<^rieure).  Having  risen  to  be  colonel,  he 
rendered  valuable  services  to  the  Republic.  He 
defended  MontmMy  in  1792,  conducted  the  en- 
gineering? operations  at  Maestricht  in  1794,  and 
in  1796  served  as  chief  of  engineers  in  the  Army 
of  Italy  under  Bonaparte,  by  whom  he  was  pro- 
rooted  to  be  brigadier-general  of  engineers.  From 
this  time  until  1812  he  repeatedly  served  as  head 
'  of  the  en^neer  corps  of  the  Napoleonic  armies. 
In  1815  he  declared  for  Louis  XVIII.    He  wrote 


Eaaaia  aur  quelquea  partiea  d^artiUerie  et  de9 
fortifioationa  (1811). 

CHASSELOUP-LAUBAT,  Justin  Napo- 
l£on  Samuel  Pbospeb,  Marquis  de  (1805-73). 
A  French  politician,  son  of  the  preccNling.  He 
entered  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1837,  and 
afterwards  became  Councilor  of  State.  In  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  1849  he  was  a  supporter 
of  Louis  Napoleon,  who  in  1851  made  him  Min- 
ister of  Marine.  After  the  coup  d'etat  he  was 
elected  to  the  Corps  L^^islatif.  In  1859  he  be- 
came Minister  of  Colomes,  and  gave  a  marked 
impulse  to  French  colonization.  Li  1869  he  pre- 
sided over  the  Council  of  State  until  the  acces- 
sion of  Ollivier. 

CHASSEPdT,  sh&s'py.  A  kind  of  breech- 
loading  rifle.  The  chassepdt  derived  its  name  from 
its  inventor,  Antoine  Alphonse  Chassepdt>  and 
was  used  by  the  French  during  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian War  of  1870,  but  it  has  since  been  super- 
seded by  the  modem  Lebel  magazine  rifle.  It  was, 
however,  a  great  improvement  on  the  rifles  or 
guns  previously  in  use,  and  marked  the  real  cchu- 
mencement  of  the  epoch  of  needle,  breech,  and 
magazine  loading  firearms  generally.  The  chasse- 
pOt  had  four  grooves,  and  could  be  fired  12 
times  a  minute.  Its  range  was  1200  yards,  aoad 
its  cartridge  had  a  calibre  of  .433  inch.  See 
Small  Abms. 

CHASS^BL/LTT,  sh&'s&'r6'y,  Th^odobe  ( 1819- 
56).  A  French  painter.  He  was  bom  on  the 
island  of  Samanfi,  near  San  Domingo.  At  the 
age  of  thirteen  he  entered  the  atelier  of  Ingres, 
and  at  sixteen  he  had  already  exhibited  in  the 
Salon.  At  first  he  painted  in  the  manner  of  his 
master,  Ingres,  but  afterwards  became  an  imita- 
tor of  Delaroche.  His  majsterpiece,  the  "Tepi- 
darium  at  Pompeii,"  now  in  the  Louvre,  was  first 
exhibited  in  1853. 

CHASSEUBS,  sh&'sSr^  (Fr.,  from  ohaaaer,  to 
hunt,  chase).  A  branch  of  the  military  forces 
of  France.  Before  the  era  of  railroads,  long- 
range  and  rapid-fire  artillery  and  rifles,  light 
cavalry  and  light  infantry  were  much  used,  and 
were  very  necessary,  for  service  in  advance  or 
on  the  flanks  of  the  army.  They  were  designed 
and  equipped  for  greater  mobility  than  was 
possible  for  the  army  as  a  whole,  and  were  very 
generally  adopted  throughout  Europe  at  large, 
imder  various  titles.  The  English  Rifles  and 
Light  Infantry,  Prussian  and  Austrian  Jftger, 
and  later  the  Italian  Bersaglieri,  were  all  of  this 
type,  and  while  they  still  retain  their  former 
titles,  the  characteristics  that  once  distinguished 
them  have,  in  the  evolution  of  the  science  of  war- 
fare, of  necessity  become  general. 

Every  modem  soldier  must  be  a  good  shot, 
a  marksman  or  sharp-shooter  if  possible;  and 
in  every  branch  and  detail  mobility  itself.  The 
chasseurs,  who  derive  their  name  (Fr.,  hunt- 
er) from  the  same  source  as  the  Prussian 
JHger,  are  divided  into  two  branches:  the 
mounted  chasseurs  ichaaaeura-d-oheval) ,  or  light 
cavalry,  and  the  dismounted  chasseurs  {chaa- 
seurad-pied) ,  or  light  infantry.  After  the  re- 
organization of  the  French  Army  in  1873  there 
were  twenty  re^ments  of  chaaaeura-H-cheval,  be- 
sides four  regiments  of  Chaaaeura  d'Afrique 
(regiments  raised  and  equipped  for  special  ser- 
vice in  Africa),  and  thirty  battalions  of  chaa- 
aeura-H-pied, 
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GHASTELAIK,  sh&'tl&N^  Gbobges  (c.1405- 
76).  A  French  chronicler  and  poet,  bom  m 
f  landers.  He  became  attached  to  the  Court  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Philip  the  Good,  in  the 
character  of  chronicler,  and  served  Charles  the 
Bold  in  the  same  capacity.  His  chronicle  of  the 
times,  Chronique  dea  choaea  de  ce  tempa,  is  more 
valufiU>le  than  many  of  such  writings,  on  account 
of  its  veracity,  although  naturally  he  is  partial 
to  his  patrons. 

CHASTELABD,  sh&'tlftr^.  A  dramatic  poem 
by  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,  published  in 
London  in  1865,  and  in  New  York  in  the  same 
year.  Later  editions  appeared  in  the  former 
place  in  1866,  1867,  and  1868.  It  is  founded  on 
the  love  of  a  French  page  for  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots;  but  the  historic  facts  are  treated  with 
some  license. 

CHASTELABD,  Pderbe  de  Bosoosel  (1540- 
63).  A  French  poet  at  the  Court  of  Francis  11. 
and  his  young  wife,  Marv,  whom  he  afterwards 
accompanied  as  ^age  of  Damville  (1561)  to 
Scotland,  where  his  indiscreet  love  invited,  and 
at  last  almost  compelled,  his  execution.  He  it 
was  who  carried  to  Mary  the  famous  Regreta  of 
his  poetic  master  Ronsard.  Chastelard  and  the 
Queen  exchanged  also  amorous  verses  of  their 
own  composition.  His  last  words  are  said  to 
have  been  a  profession  of  undying  love.  Consult 
Swinburne,  Ckaatelard:  A  Tragedy  (London  and 
New  York,  1865). 

CHASTELEB^  sM'iW,  Jean  Gabriel  Joseph 
Albert,  Marquis  de  (17631826).  An  Austrian 
general.  He  was  bom  in  Belgium,  received  his 
military  education  in  Vienna,  and  entered  the 
Austrian  service.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  campaigns  against  the  Turks  in  1789  and 
those  against  France  during  the  Revolution,  and 
especially  distinguished  himself  at  Wattignies  in 
1793.  He  fought  in  the  Tyrol  against  Napoleon, 
but  was  beaten  by  Lefebvre,  at  Wdrgl  in  1809, 
and  was  compelled  to  fly  to  Hungary.  When  the 
Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  was  established,  he 
was  made  Governor  of  Venice. 

CHASTELLTTZy  shft'tHiks^,  Fban^ois  Jean, 
Marquis  de  (1734-88).  A  French  soldier  and 
writer.  He  was  bom  in  Paris,  entered  the 
French  Army  in  1749,  distinguished  himself 
in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  from  1780  to  1782 
served  as  a  major-general  in  the  French  army, 
under  Rochambeau,  which  cooperated  with  the 
Americans  against  the  English  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  After  his  return  to  France  until 
his  death  he  held  the  position  of  inspector 
of  infantry,  and  in  1786  he  became  a  mar- 
quis by  the  death  of  an  elder  brother.  His 
rerputation  rests  chiefly  upon  his  Voyagea 
dana  VAm&rique  aeptentrionale,  dana  lea  ann4ea 
J780,  1781  et  1782  (1786;  Eng.  translation 
by  Kent,  1787)  in  which  he  gives  an  interest- 
ing account  of  many  parsons  and  places  con- 
nected with  the  American  Revolution  and  of 
many  localities  visited  by  him  in  a  tour  through 
the  Middle  States  and  the  northern  part  of 
Virginia.  For  the  most  part  the  book  has  been 
considered  a  reasonably  accurate  picture  of  the 
United  States  at  that  time,  but  certain  portions 
of  it  met  with  severe  criticism,  especially  at  the 
hands  of  Brissot  de  Warville,  who  wrote  an 
Examen  critique  dea  "Voyagea  dana  VAm4rique 
aeptentrionale**  dana  lequel  on  refute  prinoi- 
palemeni  aea  opiniona  aur  lea  Quakera,  aur  lea 


n^grea,  aur  le  peuple  ei  aur  Vhomtne  (Paris, 
1787).  Chastelluz  also  wrote:  De  la  f6Uoit6 
puhliqtte,  ou  conaiil^ationa  aur  le  aort  dea 
hommea  dana  lea  diffdrentea  4poquea  de  I'hiatoire 
(1772),  which  was  highly  praised  by  Voltaire 
(who  is  said  to  have  ranked  it  above  Montes- 
quieu's Eaprit  dea  loia),  but  which  gave  con- 
siderable offense  to  many  by  its  strictures  upon 
Christianity;  De  Vunion  de  la  po6aie  et  de  la 
muaique  (1775) ;  and  Diacoura  aur  lea  avantagea 
et  lea  d^aavantagea  qui  r^aultent  pour  VEurope 
de  la  d4couverte  de  VAm&rique  ( 1787 ) ,  in  which, 
answering  the  famous  question  proposed  by 
Ra3mal,  he  asserts  that  the  advantc^ges  have 
greatly  outweighed  the  disadvantages.  Consult: 
Chastelluz,  Notice  aur  le  marquia  de  Chaatellu9 
(Paris,  1822),  and  Pascallet,  Notice  hiatorique 
f^ur  la  maiaon  de  Chaatellum  (Paris,  1844). 

CHASTE  MAID  IN  CHEAPSIDE,  A.     A 

comedy  by  Thomas  Middleton  (q.v.),  printed  in 
quarto  (1630)  and  acted  about  1612  at  the  Swan 
Theatre,  London. 

CHASTE  TBEE.    See  Vitex. 


CHASUBLE, 

Ecclesiastical. 


chftz'A-b'l.       See      Costume, 


CHAT  (from  chat,  so  called  on  account  of  its 
note).  Originally  one  of  the  Old  World  ground- 
keeping  warblers  or  small  thrushes  of  the  large 
sub-family  Saxicolinse,  elsewhere  described  under 
Wheateab,  Whinchat.  etc.  In  America,  one 
of  a  group  of  large  warblers  ( Icteriinse ) ,  of  which 
the  best  known  is  the  yellow-breasted  chat 
{Icteria  virena),  a  bird  some  seven  or  eight 
inches  long,  common  in  the  eastern  United  States, 
at  least  southward.  The  tail  is  considerably 
longer  than  the  wing.  The  color  is  olive-green 
above,  bright  yellow  beneath,  fading  into  white 
posteriorly.  The  song  is  a  most  extraordinary 
jumble  of  whistles,  chucks,  and  caws,  and  is 
chiefly  uttered  when  the  male  is  in  the  air,  carry- 
ing on  atrial  evolutions  little  less  remarkable 
than  his  song.  The  chats  are  insectivorous  and 
are  inhabitants  of  thickets  and  copses,  where 
they  can  conceal  themselves  readily  when  too 
closely  approached.  The  nest  is  built  of  coarse 
grass,  leaves,  and  strips  of  bark,  in  a  bush  near 
the  ground,  and  the  eggs,  five  in  number,  are 
white  evenly  spotted  with  brown.  Consult  Ab- 
bott, A  Naturaliat'a  Ramhlea  (New  York,  1884). 

CHATEAU,  shft'ty,  CHItEL,  shA'tgK  or 
CASTEL,  kA'stfK  (Fr.,  castle,  from  Lat.  caa- 
tellum,  dim.  of  caatrunif  camp) .  Names  applied 
in  France  and  in  southern  Europe  to  the  resi- 
dences of  the  feudal  lords  of  the  soil.  The 
name  chdteau-fort  is  now  applied  to  the  forti- 
fied castles,  erected  before  the  Fifteenth  Century. 
The  term  chftteau  is  also  applied  to  the  modem 
French  country  house,  when  the  proprietor  is 
also  the  owner  of  extensive  adjoining  landed 
property.  Royal  residences,  like  the  Louvre, 
were  also  called  chateaux,  although  they  were 
in  reality  palaces  (palaia).  The  valley  of  the 
Loire  contains  an  unusually  large  number  of 
chateaux,  both  royal,  as  Amboise,  Blois,  and 
Chambord,  and  private,  as  Chenonceaux,  Lon- 
geais,  Chateaudun,  Chaumont,  and  Azai-le-Ri- 
deau.  The  word  is  also  a  component  part  of  many 
names  of  places  in  France.  See  the  bibliography 
of  Castile  ;  consult,  also,  Petit,  Lea  Chdteauw  de 
la  Loire  (Paris,  1861). 
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CHATEATTBBIAND,  sM't6'br^ft<  Fban- 
gotB  Ren£  Auguste,  Vicomte  de  (1768-1848). 
A  French  author  and  statesman.  He  was  bom 
in  Saint  Male,  the  most  Catholic  of  French  prov- 
inces, and  the  warm  piety  of  his  mother  and 
the  distant  reserve  of  his  father  combined  with 
the  strange  Breton  legends  and  the  mysterious 
vastness  of  the  neighboring  ocean  to  nurse 
in  the  child  religious  sentiment  and  poetic 
mysticism.  To  these  elements  direction  and 
intensity  were  given  by  his  education  at 
Dele  and  Hennes.  At  twenty  he  entered  the 
army,  thinking  to  try  his  fortune  in  India,  but 
the  Revolution  diverted  him  from  this,  and  in 
1790  he  obtained  a  Government  commission  to 
seek  the  Northwest  Passage,  a  quest  that  took 
him,  according  to  his  own  possibly  inaccurate  ac- 
count, on  wide  journeys  on  the  Great  Lakes  and 
?rairie8  of  America,  and  even  to  semi-tropical 
Uorida,  and  brought  him  much  association  with 
Rousseau-like  Indian  'children  of  nature,'  and 
self-communion  in  primeval  forests.  These  in- 
'  fluences  first  revealed  Chateaubriand  to  himself, 
and  were  revealed  in  all  his  future  work,  but 
most  brilliantly  in  Lea  Natchez^  planned  about 
this  time,  though  unpublished  for  thirty  years, 
and  in  the  stories  that  originally  were  connected 
with  it:  the  epoch-making  Atala  (1801);  and 
RetU  (1802).  The  excesses  of  the  Revolution 
modified  Chateaubriand's  zeal  for  political  re- 
form, and  on  his  return  to  Europe  (1792)  after 
a  hasty  and  unhappy  marriage,  of  his  parents' 
making,  he  cast  his  lot  with  the  army  of  the 
^migr^s.  He  was  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Thion- 
ville  (September,  1792),  and  suffering  and  in 
want  he  went  in  1793  to  England,  where  he  sup- 
ported himself  for  several  years  by  literary  work, 
and  wrote  the  pessimistic  and  skeptical  Essai 
ear  lea  r4voJuiiona  (1797).  Here,  too,  he  elabo- 
rated Atala,  Ren^,  and  Lea  Natchez,  inspired 
partly  by  Rousseau's  Emile,  partly  by  Saint 
Pierre's  Paul  et  Virginie.  Tljese  show  a  marked 
change  in  Chateaubriand's  religious  attitude, 
attributed  by  him  to  the  death  of  his  mother 
(1798). 

That  France  was  ready  for  a  Christian  and 
idealistic  reaction  the  Concordat  (July  15,  1801) 
was  about  to  prove.  Returning  to  France  in 
1800,  he  struck  a  note  that  set  all  hearts  vibrat- 
ing. Atala  was  immediately  and  universally 
popular.  It  roused  a  dormant  spirit  of  romantic 
idealism,  and,  in  the  mental  state  that  it  dis- 
closed, anticipated  much  in  Lamartine  and  Hugo. 
The  eloquent  descriptions  of  nature  showed  rare 
powers  of  minute  observation.  Chateaubriand 
immediately  took  the  leading  place  in  French 
letters  and  retained  it  unquestioned  till  the  ap- 
pearance of  Lamartine's  M6d\tationa  (1820). 
Le  g^nie  du  Chriatianiame  (1802),  a  brilliant 
piece  of  special  pleading,  suggests  that  cesthetic 
rather  than  moral  interests  drew  Chateaubriand 
to  the  Church.  At  bottom  he  was  still  a  pessi- 
mist and  a  skeptic,  though  perhaps  as  sincere 
as  he  could  be,  for  neither  rational  nor  logical 
consistency  was  a  dominant  characteristic  in  him. 
The  author  of  the  G6nie,  and  its  readers  also, 
were  less  interested  to  find  that  Christianity 
is  true  than  that  it  is  sentimentally  poetic, 
pathetic,  and  sesthetic. 

Chateaubriand,  whose  apotheosis  of  Christi- 
anity fell  in  with  Napoleon's  plans  at  this  time, 
received  a  diplomatic  post  in  Rome  (1803).  He 
was   involved   in   intrigues,   was   transferred  to 


Switzerland,  and  on  the  execution  of  the  Due 
d'Enghien  (1804)  resigned  and  began  a  cam- 
paign of  criticism  against  Napoleon,  who,  he 
said,  "made  the  world  tremble,  but  me — ^never." 
In  1806  he  started  on  an  extensive  tour  in  the 
East,  visiting  Greece,  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  Pales- 
tine, Tunis,  and  Spain.  He  embodied  his  impres- 
sions in  Lea  martyr  a  (1809),  a  prose  epic  of 
rising  Christianity  and  sinking  paganism;  in 
Lea  aventurea  du  dernier  dea  Ahenc6ragea  ( 1826), 
a  Moorish  story,  and  in  Itin&raire  de  Paria  d 
J^ruaalem  (1811),  all  showing  "opulence  of  im- 
agination and  poverty  of  heart."  The  fall  of  Na- 
poleon evoked  De  Buona/parte  et  dea  Bourbona 
(1814),  which,  according  to  Louis  XVIII.,  was 
worth  100,000  men  to  the  Legitimist  cause.  The 
work  brought  its  author  several  diplomatic  ap- 
pointments, which  he  resigned  in  order  to  be  free 
to  oppose  ministries  that  displeased  him,  until 
toward  1830  he  seemed  tending  to  liberalism. 
The  Orl^anist  triumph  brought  him  back 
promptly  to  the  lost  cause.  Chateaubriand  now 
sank  into  a  discouraged  silence.  He  translated 
Paradiae  Loat  (1836),  wrote  b,  Vie  de  Rand,  the 
ascetic  (1844),  and  revised  and  completed  his 
M&moirea  d^outre-tombe,  published  a  little  pre- 
maturely, just  before  his  death  (1848),  and 
translated  (1902).  This  is  a  work  of  some  his- 
toric interest,  great  eloquence,  remarkable  preju- 
dices, and  imique  self-conceit — "Rend  with  docu- 
mentary evidence,"  as  it  has  been  wittily  called. 
For  Chateaubriand  is  his  own  Ren6,  and  in  Rend 
lies  his  literary  significance. 

Rend  and  Atala  mark  the  beginning  of  the 
Romantic  School.  They  are  to  France  what 
(joethe's  Werther  is  to  (Jermany,  the  germ  of  the  i 
so-called  maladie  du  aiicle,  a  dilettante  morbid, 
introspective  pessimism  that  was  to  infect  Senan- 
cour,  Lamartine,  Vimy,  Musset,  and  the  youth- 
ful work  of  Sainte-Beuve,  Dumas,  and  George 
Sand.  It  can  be  traced  also,  masked  by  stronger 
powers,  in  Hugo  and  in  Byron.  This  moral  in- 
fluence, the  helpfulness  of  which  has  been  ques- 
tioned, was  accompanied  by  very  great  services 
to  art.  Chateaubriand  was  the  first  in  France  to 
draw  attention  to  the  literary  resources  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  Christian  antiquity.  He  was  a 
renovator  in  imagination,  criticism,  histoiy,  and 
the  founder  of  the  new  descriptive  school  of  ideal- 
ization and  personification  of  nature,  and  thus  as  ' 
much  the  father  of  Loti  as  of  Thierry  and 
Michelet.  He  made  literature  national  in  as- 
piration. Christian  in  spirit;  he  persuaded  his 
generation  to  break  with  the  imitation  of  imi- 
tation that  had  sapped  the  literary  life  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  His  style  left  its  marie  on 
poetry,  history,  fiction,  oo  the  very  lan- 
guage. His  effect  on  morab  and  religion  has 
been  considered  morbid  and  transitory.  In  liter- 
ary art  he  marks  an  era.  ChAteaubriand's 
works  were  edited  by  Sainte-Beuve  (1859-60). 
Consult  also:  Sainte-Beuve,  Chateat^niand  et 
aon  groupe  litt&raire  (Paris,  1860)  ;  Vinet, 
Madame  de  Btael  et  Chateaubriand  (Paris, 
1857) ;  Villemain,  Chateaubriand,  aa  vie,  aea 
derita  et  aon  influence  (Paris,  1869)  ;  Daniek), 
Lea  Converaationa  de  Chateaubriand  (Paris, 
1864)  ;  Bomier,  Eloge  de  Chateaubriand  (Paris, 
1864) ;  France,  Ludle  de  Chateaubriand  (Paris, 
1879)  ;  Bardoux,  Chateaubriand  (Paris,  1893) ; 
Faguet,  Le  XIX,  aidcle  (Paris,  1887)  ;  Lescure, 
Chateaubriand  (Paris,  1892) ;  Pailh^,  Chateau- 
briand, aa  femme  et  aea  amia  (Bordeaux,  1896) ; 
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^laurel,  Esaai  sur  Chateaubriand  (Paris,  1899) ; 
Bertrin,  La  aincMtd  r^igieuse  de  Chateau- 
briand (1901),  and  Bruneti^re,  Evolution  de  la 
po^sie  lyrigue,  Vol.  I.  (Paris,  1894)  ;  and  EvolU' 
iion  d€8  genres,  Vol.  I.  (Paris,  1898) ;  M&moWeB 
d*outre'tombe,  trans,  by  Teixeira  def  Maltos  (6 
vols..  New  York  and  London,  1902). 

CHAtEATTDUN,  sM'tA'dgN'  (Fr.  chdteau, 
castle  -f  Gall,  dun,  Olr.  dun,  stronghold).  The 
capital  of  an  arrondissement  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Eure-et-Loir,  France,  situated  on  the 
Loir,  about  28  miles  from  Orleans  (Map:  France, 
U  3 ) .  The  town  contains  an  old  castle,  with  an 
enormous  tower,  a  number  of  houses  dating  from 
the  Fourteenth,  Fifteenth,  and  Sixteenth  cen- 
turies, a  college,  and  a  library.  Population,  in 
1901,  of  town,  6562;  of  commune,  7146.  During 
the  Middle  Ages  Chftteaudun  was  the  residence  of 
the  Counts  of  Dunois;  it  was  burned  by  the  Ger- 
mans in  1870.  Consult  Un  coin  de  Vancien 
Dunoia   (Chftteaudun,  1869). 

CHAtEAUOAY,  8h&t'6-ga^  Battle  of.  An 
engagement  on  October  25,  1813,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Chateaugay  and  Outarde  rivers  in  New 
\'ork  State,  between  1000  English,  strongly  in- 
trenched, and  about  4000  Americans,  the  latter 
being  defeated,  owing  to  the  incapacity  of  their 
leader,  Grcneral  Hampton,  who  brought  less  than 
half,  of  his  troops  into  action.  The  loss  of  the 
Americans  was  38,  that  of  the  British,  25. 

CHAtEAUNEUF  de  BANDON,  Bh&'t^'n^f' 
d6  raN'dAN'  (Fr.,  Castle  of  Randon,  the  hill  on 
which  it  is  situated).  A  village  of  France,  in 
the  Department  of  Lozdre,  12  miles  northeast  of 
Mende,  celebrated  in  connection  with  an  incident 
of  the  Hundred  Years'  War.  In  1380  the  fort- 
ress, then  held  by  the  English,  was  besieged  by 
the  troops  of  Charles  V.,  under  the  command  of 
the  gallant  Du  Guesclin.  The  English  governor, 
hard  pressed,  promised  to  yield  in  fifteen  days, 
if  no  succor  arrived.  In  the  meantime,  Du  Gues- 
clin died,  and  his  successor  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteen  days  summoned  the  governor  to  surrender. 
He  refused  to  give  the  keys  to  any  one  except 
Du  Guesclin;  and  when  told  that  he  was  dead, 
marched  out,  and  on  bended  knee  laid  the  keys 
and  his  sword  on  Du  Guesclin's  bier.  A  monu- 
ment commemorating  the  death  of  Du  Guesclin 
was  erected  in  1820. 

CHAtEAXJBENATTLT,  shA'tyre-ny.^CHA- 
TEAUBENATTT,  -re  ny,  or  CHATEAUBE- 
ONAXTD,  -rc-nyA',  Francois  Louis  Rousselet, 
Marquis  de  (1637-1716).  A  French  vice-admiral. 
In  1073,  while  in  command  of  five  ships,  he 
difipcrsed  a  fleet  of  eight  vessels  under  Admiral 
de  Uuyter  in  the  North  Sea,  and  in  1677  with 
six  vessels  he  defeated  a  Dutch  fleet  of  twenty- 
five  vessels  under  Admiral  Evertzen  ofT  the  coast 
of  Spain.  He  was  also  commander-in-chief  of 
the  fleet  sent  to  Ireland  by  Louis  XIV.  to  sup- 
port the  cause  of  James  II.  He  became  a 
marshal  of  France  in  1703. 

CHAtEATTBOTTX,  sh&'tA'rtRJ'  (named  in 
honor  of  Prince  Raoul  of  D^ls,  who  foimded 
it  in  the  Tenth  Century).  A  town  of  France, 
capital  of  the  Department  of  Indre,  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Indre,  166  miles  south 
of  Paris  by  railway  (Map:  France,  H  5).  The 
town,  which  was  formerly  dirty  and  ill  built,  has 
been  greatly  improved  within  the  last  few  de- 
cades. Its  gloomy  castle  on  a  hill  above  the 
Vol.  IV.— 36. 


river  was  the  prison  of  Cardinal  Richelieu's 
niece,  the  Princesse  de  Cond6,  during  23  years. 
The  town  has  extensive  factories  of  woolen  and  cot- 
ton goods,  hosiery,  yam,  hats,  paper,  parchment, 
hardware,  tobacco,  and  leather.  Population,  i^ 
1901,  of  town,  21,058;  of  commune,  24,957. 

CHAtEAXTBOXTX,  Mabie  Anne,  Duchesse  de 
( 1717-44).  A  daughter  of  Marquis  de  Nesle  and 
favorite  of  Louis  XV.  She  was  bom  in  Paris,  • 
and  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Marquis  de 
la  Toumelle,  succeeded  her  three  sisters  as  the 
favorite  of  Louis  XV.  of  France,  who  made  her 
the  Duchess  of  Chftteauroux  (1743).  During 
the  war  of  1744  she  accompanied  the  King  as  far 
as  Metz,  where  he  was  taken  ill,  and  was  pre- 
vailed upon  by  the  Bishop  of  Soissons  to  dismiss 
her.  Upon  his  return  to  Paris,  however,  she  con- 
sented to  a  reconciliation  on  condition  that  her 
principal  enemies  at  Court  should  be  banished* 
She  died  soon  afterwards,  probably  through 
violence.  Consult  Gay,  Madame  la  duchesse  de 
Chdteauroux   (Paris, 'l 839). 

ChAtEATT-THIEBBT,  shA'tytyftr'rA' 
(named  in  honor  of  Theuderich  or  Thierry  IV., 
for  whom  it  was  founded  by  Charles  Martel  in 
the  Eighth  Century).  The  capital  of  an  arron- 
dissement in  the  Department  of  Aisne,  France, 
situated  on  the  river  Mame,  59  miles  from 
Paris  by  rail.  Its  chief  buildings  are  a  com- 
mercial college,  a  public  library,  an  old  cathedral, 
and  ruins  of  a  castle  erected  m  the  Eighth  Cen- 
tury (Map:  France,  K  3).  It  has  manufactures 
of  musical  instruments  and  woolen  yam.  Popu- 
lation, in  1901,  of  town,  6501;  of  commune, 
7083.  The  position  of  Chateau-Thierry  has  sub- 
jected it  to  many  disasters.  It  was  captured  by 
the  English  in  1421,  by  Charles  V.  in  1545,  by  the 
Spanish  in  1591 ;  was  pillaged  in  the  Fronde 
wars  in  1662,  and  suff'ered  severely  in  the  Napo- 
leonic campaign  of  1814.  Chftteau-Thierry  was 
the  birthplace  of  La  Fontaine.  Consult  Poquet, 
Eistoire  de  Chdteau-Thierry  (Chateau-Thierry, 
2  vols.  1839-40). 

CHATEAUX  EN  ESPAQNE,  An  n&'sp&^ny* 
( Fr.,  castles  in  Spain ) .  Romance  castles ;  castles 
in  the  air;  day-drenms. 

CHAtELAIN,  sh&'tlftN'.    See  Castellan. 

chAtelain  de  coucy  et  de  la 

DAME  DE  FAYEL,  sh&aiAN^  de  k^^  &  de 
1&  dim  de  fA'y^K,  Histoibe  du  (Ft,,  history 
of  the  Chatelain  of  Coucy  and  the  Lady  of 
Fayel).  A  French  romance  founded  on  the 
quasi-historical  loves  of  Benaud,  Chfttelain  de 
Coucy,  and  belonging  to  the  Thirteenth  Century. 
An  edition  by  M.  Crapelet  appeared  in  Paris  in 
1829.    See  CorcY,  Renaud,  C.  de. 

CHATELET,  sh&'tlA'.  A  town  of  Belgium 
in  the  Province  of  Hainaut,  situated  a  few  miles 
east  of  Charleroi  on  the  Sambre  ( Map :  Belgium, 
C  4).  It  contains  a  number  of  smelting- works 
and  iron-foundries.  In  its  vicinity  is  the  town 
of  Chfttelineau  with  a  population  of  nearly  13,- 
000.     Population  of  Chfltelet  (1900),  11,867. 

CHAtELET  (Fr.,  a  little  castle).  A  forti- 
fication placed  at  the  entrance  to  towns  or  at 
the  mouth  of  rivers.  The  most  noted  chflte- 
lets  were  the  large  and  small  chAtelets  of  Paris. 
That  either  one  was  built  by  Julius  Caesar  is 
purely  mythical;  but  it  would  seem  that  Charles 
the  Bald  spoke  of  them  in  his  capitulary  of  887, 
as  a  defense  against  the  Normans.     The  great 
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ohfttelet  situated  on  the  present  Place  du  Ch&te- 
let  was  remodeled  in  the  years  1506  and  1684, 
became  the  seat  of  royal  justice  for  Paris,  and 
continued  such  until  the  Revolution  of  1789. 
Officials  were  added  gradually  until  just  previous 
to  the  Revolution  the  list  numbered  over  700. 
The  first  morgue  was  established  under  the 
ch&telet  in  1363.  It  was  also  a  noted  prison, 
and  although  Louis  XVI.  endeavored  to  abolish 
it  in  1780,  it  still  contained  many  prisoners  at 
the  opening  of  the  Revolution.  In  1802  the 
large  chatelet  was  demolished  to  open  the  way  for 
the  Boulevard  SCbastopol.  The  small  chatelet 
situated  near  the  present  HOtel-Dieu  was  re- 
built in  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  centuries, 
and  used  as  a  prison  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
It  was  demolished  in  1782. 

CHAtELET,  Le  Grand.  A  fortress  in  Paris, 
said  by  tradition  to  have  been  built  by  Julius 
Cffisar,  and  kno^\^l  to  have  been  in  existence  in 
885  at  the  Norman  siege  of  Paris.  It  later  be- 
came the  castle  of  the  Counts  of  Paris  and  the 
centre  of  the  judicial  system  of  the  city.  As  the 
city  prison  it  was  notorious  for  its  treatment  of 
prisoners.     It  was  removed  in  1802. 

CHAtELET-LOMONT,  shA'tiaiA'mON^  Ga- 
BBIELLE  Emilie,  Marquisc  du  (1706-49).  A 
French  author,  bom  in  Paris.  She  was  dis- 
tinguished for  her  wit,  talent,  and  learning, 
especially  in  mathematics  and  physics,  but  chiefly 
for  her  intimacy  with  Voltaire,  who  was  for 
several  years  her  guest  at  Cirey,  her  complacent 
husband's  country  seat  on  the  Lorraine  frontier. 
In  1747  she  exchanged  Voltaire's  cooling  affec- 
tions for  those  of  Captain  Saint-Lambert,  hut  the 
philosopher  remained  her  devoted  and  indulgent 
friend  till  her  death  in  childbirth  two  years 
later.  She  translated  Newton's  Principia,  with 
annotations,  and  wrote  on  the  philosophy  of  Leib- 
nitz, but  her  Correapondance  with  Voltaire  is  the 
most  instructive  and  interesting  of  her  produc- 
tions. Consult  Capefigue,  La  marquise  du  Chd- 
telet  (Paris,  1868). 

CHAtELLEBAULT,  sh&'t^l'rA'  (Med.  Lat. 
Castrum  Heraldi,  Castellum  Airjaldi,  herald's 
castle).  A  town  of  France,  capital  of  an  arron- 
dissement  in  the  Department  of  Vienne,  situated 
on  the  river  of  that  name,  18  miles  north- 
northeast  of  Poitiers  (Map:  France,  G  5). 
A  handoome  stone  bridge,  with  a  massive 
castellated  gateway  built  by  Sully,  connects 
it  with  a  suburb  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  Chfitellerault,  which  is  an  ill-built,  mean- 
looking  town,  is  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the 
manufacture  of  cutlery  in  France,  and  since  1820 
has  had  a  national  manufactory  of  swords 
and  bayonets,  employing  nearly  2000  workmen. 
There  are  also  extensive  manufactures  of  mill- 
stones, watches,  leather,  candles,  and  lace.  Its 
river-port  makes  it  the  entrepdt  for  the  pro- 
duce of  wine,  brandy,  and  prunes  of  an  ex- 
tensive district.  Population,  in  1901,  of  town, 
17,962;  of  commune,  20,801.  Consult  Lalanne, 
Histoire  de  CMtellerauU   (Chatellerault,  1859). 

CHATHAM,  chat'am  (AS.  Coteham,  village 
of  huts,  from  cot,  hut  -f  ham,  inclosure).  A 
Parliamentary  borough,  river-port,  fortified  town, 
and  naval  arsenal,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  Eng- 
land, on  the  estuary  of  the  Medway^  30  miles 
east-southeast  of  London  (Map:  England,  G  5). 
It  lies  a  little  to  the  east  of  Rochester,  with 
which  it  is  practically  united.     The  streets  are 


generally  irregular  and  narrow,  but  much  has 
been  done  to  improve  this  since  the  incorporation 
of  the  town  in  1890.  It  sends  one  member  to 
Parliament.  Its  gas  and  water  supply  is  fur- 
nished by  private  companies,  but  the  municipal- 
ity has  built  a  pier,  established  a  public  park 
and  recreation  grounds,  constructed  a  fine  new 
town  hall  and  municipal  offices,  and  expends  a 
considerable  sum  on  technical  education.  Chat- 
ham owes  its  importance  to  its  naval  and  mili- 
tary establishments,  situated  at  Brompton 
village  (on  a  height  half  a  mile  north  of 
Chatham).  The  so-called  lines  or  fortifications 
which  inclose  these  works  are  the  frequent  scenes 
of  field  operations,  sham  fights,  and  reviews. 
From  a  military  point  of  view,  the  lines  of  de- 
tached forts  connected  with  Chatham,  which 
have  superseded  for  defensive  purposes  the  old 
Mines,'  constitute  a  fortification  of  great 
strength,  and,  together  with  the  strong  forts 
erected  on  the  Midway,  form  an  excellent  pro- 
tection to  London  from  invasion  from  the  south- 
east coast.  Chatham  is  an  important  military 
post  with  large  infantry,  artillery,  and  engineer 
barracks,  a  school  of  military  engineering,  and  a 
large  military  hospital.  As  a  naval  base,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  kingdom.  The 
royal  dockyard,  which  was  first  established  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  embraces  an  area  of  about  50<> 
acres  and  contains  building  slips  and  floating 
docks  in  which  the  largest  ships  of  the  navy  may 
be  built  or  repaired.  One  basin,  famous  for  its 
size,  has  a  frontage  of  6000  feet  and  a  width  of 
800  feet.  At  times  5000  workmen  are  employed. 
In  connection  with  the  yard  is  a  metal-mill  which 
supplies  it  with  copper  plates  and  bolts.  Mel- 
ville Hospital  is  a  large  establishment  for  sailors 
and  marines.  There  are  also  extensive  barracks 
for  marines.  Population,  in  1891,  31,700;  in 
1901,  40,800.  Consult  "CJhatham,"  in  Municipal 
Journal  (London,  1900). 

CHATHAM.  A  town  in  Northumberland 
County,  New  Brunswick,  on  the  Miramichi  Riv- 
er, near  its  entrance  into  Miramichi  Bay,  six 
miles  northeast  of  Newcastle  (Map:  New  Bruns- 
wick, D  2) .  It  has  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral, 
a  college,  hospital,  and  a  temperance  hall.  It 
is  a  port  of  entry,  with  a  fine  harbor,  shipyards, 
foimdries,  mills,  gas-works,  and  a  large  export 
trade  in  fish,  lumber,  etc.     Population,  5000. 

CHATHAM.  A  town  in  Kent  County,  On- 
tario, Canada,  on  the  Thames  River,  45  miles 
east-northeast  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  reached  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  and  the  Erie  and  Huron 
Railroad,  and  by  steamboats  from  lakes  Erie  and 
Huron  (Map:  Ontario,  A  5).  It  is  in  a  rich 
agricultural  district,  has  a  large  trade  in  grain 
and  lumber,  and  manufactures  machinery,  car- 
riages, wagons,  iron  goods,  woolens,  soap,  and 
tobacco.  The  United  States  is  represented  by  a 
consul.  Population,  in  1891,  9052;  in  1901, 
9068. 

CHATHAM.  A  borough  in  Morris  County, 
N.  J.,  23  miles  from  New  York  City  and  15 
miles  west  of  Newark,  on  the  Passaic  River 
and  on  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  (Map:  New 
Jersey,  D  2).  With  a  picturesque  sitiiation  and 
good  Voads,  it  has  become  a  residential  suburb  of 
Now  York  and  Newark.  It  is  the  centre  of  an  ex- 
tensive rose-growing  industry.  Chatham  owns 
and  operates  its  water-works  and  electric-light 
plant.    It  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1892 
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and  as  a  borough  in  1897.  A  town  meeting  is 
held  annually  for  the  election  of  officers.  Popu- 
lation, in  1800,  780;  in  1900,  1361. 

CHATHAM,  Eabl  of.    See  Pitt,  William. 

CHATHAM    ENaiNEEB    SCHOOL.      See 

Military  Education. 

CHATHAM  ISLANDS.  A  small  group  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  380  miles  east  of  ^uth  Is- 
land, New  Zealand,  in  latitudes  43*»  38'  to  44*»  40' 
S.,  longitudes  177*  to  179*  W.  (Map:  Australasia, 
L  7 ) .  In  position  they  are  almost  exactly  the  an- 
tipodes to  Toulouse,  France.  Area,  375  sqiiare 
miles.  They  were  discovered  in  1791  by  Lieuten- 
ant Broughton,  and  the  name  of  his  ship  was 
given  to  both  the  cluster  and  its  chief  member. 
A  salt  or  brackish  lake,  20  miles  long,  occupies  the 
interior  of  Chatham  Island.  The  soil  and  climate 
of  the  archipelago,  in  general,  are  good.  Wheat 
yields  abundantly,  and  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
pigs  thrive  well.  The  seal-fisheries  are  an  impor- 
tant industry,  and  considerable  trade  is  carried  on 
in  supplies  for  whalers  and  passing  ships.  Tim- 
ber is  almost  unknown ;  the  native  canoe,  instead 
of  being  cut  out  of  a  single  tree,  is  merely  wicker- 
work  ^und  together  by  cordage  of  native  flax. 
The  aboriginal  Morior is,  who  in  1831  numbered 
1200,  have  been  supplanted  by  a  mixed  popula- 
tion of  Maoris  and  whites,  a  few  onlv  surviving. 
The  population,  in  1901,  was  419.  The  Chatham 
Islands  are  politically  attached  to  New  Zealand. 

CHATI,  shk'W.    See  Wildcat. 

CHItILLON-SUB-SEINE,  shit't^'yON^  syr- 
8&n'  (Fr.,  castle;  cf.  Sp.  octstillo,  castle).  The 
capital  of  an  arrondissement  in  the  Department 
of  C'dte-d'Or,  France,  on  the  Seine,  about  45  miles 
north-northwest  of  Dijon  (Map:  France  L  4). 
The  town  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  river. 
The  Hotel  de  Ville,  occupying  a  medisval  Bene- 
dictine convent,  and  the  Chflteau  Marmont,  built 
by  Marshal  Marmont,  who  was  bom  in  Chfttil- 
lon,  are  among  the  chief  buildings  of  interest. 
There  are  important  manufactures  of  woolens, 
cottons,  hats,  and  leather,  and  iron-works.  Popu- 
lation, in  1901,  of  town,  4448 ;  of  commune,  4807. 
Chatillon  was  an  important  fortified  town  in  the 
Twelfth  Century,  and  the  seat  of  the  dukes  of 
Burgundy.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Pays  de  la 
Montague,  part  of  Burgundy.  From  February 
B  to  March  19,  1814,  a  congress  of  the  allied 
powers  assembled  at  Chfttillon  vainly  endeavored 
to  come  to  terms  with  Napoleon.  The  failure* 
of  negotiations  was  followed  by  the  resumption 
of  hostilities.  Here  a  German  detachment  suf- 
fered a  severe  repulse,  on  November  19,  1870,  at 
the  hands  of  Kicciotti  Garibaldi,  and  were  driven 
back  upon  Chateau- Villain. 

CHATILLON.  The  ambassador,  or  herald, 
from  France  to  King  John,  in  Shakespeare's 
play  of  the  latter  name.  He  requires  the  Eng- 
lish King  to  relinquish  the  sovereignty  of  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  the  English  possessions  in 
France. 

CHATOffOSS.  A  bog  in  Lancashire,  England, 
about  12  miles  square,  and  celebrated  as  the 
scene  of  successful  efforts  for  the  reclaiming  of 
bogs  in  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  and  beginning 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  of  one  of  the 
great  engineering  triumphs  of  CJeorge  Stephenson 
in  the  construction  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester Railway. 


CHATOYANT,  shA-toi'ont,  Fr.  pron,  shA'twE' 
y&N'^  (Fr.,  from  chat,  cat).  A  mineral  is  chatoy- 
ant when  it  exhibits  a  changeable  internal  light. 
The  phenomenon  is  said  to  be  due  to  minute  in- 
ternal striations  of  the  composite  crystals  of 
which  the  mineral  consists.  It  is  especially 
noticeable  when  the  mineral  is  cut  with  a  convex 
face  (en  cahochon).    See  Cat's-Eye. 

CHATBLAN*,  sh&'tr^aif^  Alexandre.  See 
Ebckuann-Chatbian. 

CHATB0T7BSE,  shA'tr?5Cs^  Emile  Fban^ois 
(1829 — ).  A  French  sculptor.  He  was  bom 
in  Paris,  and  studied  there  imder  Rude.  His 
most  notable  works  are:  "La  renaissance  fran- 
caise"  (1863),  in  the  Palace  of  Fontainebleau ; 
"Les  crimes  de  la  guerre"  (1876)  ;  "La  lecture" 
(1886),  in  the  Luxembourg;  and  "Jeanne  d'Arc" 
(1887). 

CHATS^WOBTH.  The  mansion  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  and  one  of  the  most  splendid  pri- 
vate seats  in  England.  It  is  situated  in  Derby- 
shire, on  the  Derwent.  Sir  William  Cavendish, 
in  1570,  began  the  old  mansion,  which  was  fin- 
ished by  his  widow,  afterwards  Countess  of 
Shrewsbury.  In  this  buildin|^  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  was  imprisoned  for  thirteen  years.  The 
present  edifice  includes  the  Ionic  pile,  183  by  172 
feet,  built  1087-1706,  by  the  first  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, after  designs  by  Talman  and  Wren.  The 
facade  is  720  feet  long,  or,  with  the  terraces, 
1200  feet.  The  grounds  around  are  nine  miles  in 
circuit,  and  are  surpassed  only  by  those  at  Ver* 
sailles. 

CHAT'TAHOO^CHEE.  A  river  rising  on  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  in  northern 
Georgia.  It  traverses  the  State  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  to  its  western  edge,  where, 
turning  south,  it  becomes  the  boundary  between 
Georgia  and  Alabama,  and  finally,  after  receiving 
the  Flint  from  the  east,  crosses  Florida  under 
the  name  of  Appalachicola.  It  empties  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  (Map:  Alabama,  D  4).  The 
Chattahoochee  is  over  500  miles  long,  is  navi- 
gable to  Columbus,  200  miles,  and  drains  an 
area  of  about  17,000  square  miles. 

CHAT'TANOO'GA.  A  city  and  county-seat 
of  Hamilton  Coimty,  Tenn.,  150  miles  southeast 
of  Nashville,  on  the  Tennessee  River  (Map: 
Tennessee,  F  5).  The  river  is  navigable  eight 
months  of  the  year  as  far  as  this  place,  and 
several  lines  of  railroad  pass  through  the  city, 
making  it  an  important  railroad  centre.  It  is 
finelv  situated  amid  picturesque  scenery.  To  the 
south  is  Lookout  Mountain,  from  which  a  mag- 
nificent view  reaches  seven  States.  Chattanooga 
has  a  handsome  marble  custom-house,  the  Baron- 
ess Erlanger  Hospital,  a  public  library,  a  fine 
opera-house,  Grant  University  (Methodist  Epis- 
copal), the  Chattanooga  Female  Institute,  and 
the  Chattanooga  Medical  College.  The  Chicka- 
mauga  National  Military  Park,  laid  out  by  the 
Federal  Grovernment  on  the  site  of  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga,  is  south  by  east  of  the  city,  and 
was  dedicated  in  1895.  Another  feature  of  inter- 
est is  the  National  Cemetery,  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  country,  containing  13,322  graves.  A  con- 
siderable trade  is  carried  on  in  grain,  iron,  coal, 
and  lumber,  and  there  are  extensive  manufac- 
tures of  iron  and  steel,  machinery,  lumber  in  va- 
rious products,  cotton  goods,  furniture,  bricks 
and  tiles,  and  many  other  articles.   The  govem- 
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ment  of  Chattanooga  is  administered  by  a  mayor, 
elected  every  two  years,  and  a  city  coimcil,  com- 
posed of  two  boards.  The  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  are  entirely  distinct,  all  i\m&  be- 
ing provided  by  one  body  and  disbursed  by  the 
other.  The  annual  income  and  expenditures  of 
the  city  balance  at  nearly  $300,000.  The  main 
items  of  expense  are:  $30,000  for  the  police  de- 
partment, including  police  courts,  jails,  refor- 
matories, etc.;  $35,000  for  the  fire  department; 
and  $45,000  for  schools.  Originally  called  Ross's 
Landing,  Chattanooga  was  settled  in  1836,  and 
was  incorporated  in  1861.  It  became  of  great 
military  importance  in  the  Civil  War,  and  the 
vicinity  was  the  scene  of  several  hotly  contested 
battles.  In  1863  it  was  occupied  by  the  Union 
forces.  The  city  was  almost  destroyed  during 
the  war.  Population,  in  1870,  6093;  in  1880, 
12,892;  in  1890,  29,100;  in  1900,  30,154. 

CHATTANOOGA,  Battle  of.  One  of  the 
most  important  battles  of  the  Civil  War,  fought 
in  the  vicinity  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  November 
23-25,  1863,  between  a  Federal  army  of  60,000, 
under  General  Grant,  and  a  Confederate  army 
of  about  40,000,  under  General  Bragg.  After 
the  battle  of  Chickamauga  (q.v.),  Bragg  had 
held  the  Federal  troops  closely  besieged  in  Chat- 
tanooga, and,  by  seizing  nearly  all  of  their  lines 
of  supply,  threatened  them  with  starvation.  In 
October  Thomas  superseded  Rosecrans,  who  had 
commanded  at  Chickamauga,  and  on  the  23d 
Grant,  recently  placed  in  command  of  the  mili- 
tary operations  in  the  West,  arrived  in  per- 
son. Grant  immediately  reopened  his  communi- 
cations with  the  Federal  base  of  supplies  at 
Nashville  (October  26,  27,  and  28),  by  advanc- 
ing Hooker's  troops  from  Bridgeport  and  send- 
ing a  small  force  from  Chattanooga  to  seize 
the  points  in  Lookout  Valley  which  controlled 
Brown's  Ferry.     After  awaiting  reinforcements 


BATTLEFIELD  OF  CHATTANOOGA. 

imder  Sherman,  he  took  the  aggressive  on  Novem- 
ber 23,  when  Thomas,  in  an  engagement  lasting 
two  hours,  drove  back  Bragg's  advanced  guards 
and  established  a  new  Federal  line  a  mile  in 
advance  of  the  old  one.  On  the  24th  Sherman, 
on  the  left,  carried  a  detached  point  of  Mission- 
ary Ridge,  and  Hooker,  on  the  right,  in  the  fa- 
mous 'Battle  above  the  Clouds,'  carried  Lookout 
Mountain,  the  Confederates  retreating  from  his 
front  during  the  night.  At  daylight  on  the 
25th  Sherman  renewed  his  attack  on  the  Con- 
federate right,  but,  owing  to  the  unavoidable 
delay  of  Hooker  in  coming  to  his  assistance,  was 
placed  in  a  precarious  position,  and  as  a  diver- 


sion Grant  ordered  an  assault  by  Tliomas's 
troops,  under  Sheridan  and  Wood,  against  the 
Confederate  centre.  These  troops  quickly  drove 
the  enemy  from  his  rifle  trenches,  and  then, 
without  orders  from  Grant  or  Thomas,  rushed 
impetuously  up  the  steep  hill  (Missionary 
Ridge),  and,  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
charges  known  in  military  history,  carried  the 
fortifications  imder  a  terrific  fire,  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  and  drove  the  Con- 
federates, panic-stricken,  from  the  field.  The 
Confederate  retreat  now  became  general,  and 
during  the  night  Bragg,  hotly  pursued  by  Sheri- 
dan, withdrew  rapidly  up  the  Chickamauga  Val- 
ley. The  losses  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing 
were  for  the  Federals  6815;  for  the  Confederates, 
6687.  The  victory  not  only  relieved  Chattanooga, 
but  also  forced  Longstreet,  then  besieging  Bum- 
side  at  Knoxville,  to  retreat  into  Virginia.  Con- 
sult: the  Official  Records,  Vol.  XXXI.  (Washing- 
ton, 1890)  ;  Cist,  The  Army  of  the  Cumberland 
(New  York,  1897)  ;  Nicolay  and  Hay,  Abraham 
Lincoln:  A  History,  Vol.  VIII.  (10  vols..  New 
York,  1897)  ;  and  Grant,  Personal  Memoirs  (2 
vols.,  new  edition.  New  York,  1895). 

CHATTEL  (OF.  chatel,  catel,  Med.  Lat.  cap- 
tate,  capitale,  property,  from  Lat.  caput,  head). 
A  term  nearly,  though  not  quite,  coextensive 
with  the  term  personal  property  (q.v.) — that  is, 
property  which  passes  to  the  executor  or  ad- 
ministrator, as  distinguished  from  real  prop- 
erty, which  is  inheritable  and  passes  to  the  heir. 
By  chattel  is  meant  that  species  of  personal 
property  which  is  capable  of  physical  delivery 
and  possession.  Thus,  choses  in  possession  are 
chattels,  but  choses  in  action  (q.v.),  although 
personal  property,  are  not  chattels  in  the  tech- 
nical sense. 

Chattels  are  classified  as  chattels  real  and 
chattels  personal,  A  chattel  real  is  any  interest 
or  property  in  land  less  than  a  freehold.  As 
opposed  to*  freeholds,  chattels  real  are  regarded 
as  personal  property;  but,  as  being  interests  in 
real  property,  they  are  called  chattels  real,  to 
distinguish  them  from  other  chattels,  which  are 
called  chattels  personal. 

Certain  objects  which  are  a  part  of  the  real 
estate  may  become  chattels  upon  being  severed 
from  the  real  estate — as,  for  example,  timber 
which  has  been  cut,  or  ore  which  has  been  mined 
and  removed  from  the  land;  and  certain  other 
objects  which  are  still  attached  to  and  form  a 
part  of  real  property — as,  for  example,  growing 
annual  crops  or  emblements  (q.v.) — are  for 
some  purposes  regarded  as  chattels.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  general,  chattels  which  become 
attached  to  the  land  or  are  used  as  a  part  of  the 
real  estate  lose  their  character  as  chattels,  and 
become  real  estate.  Thus,  the  materials  used 
in  constructing  a  house  or  other  structure  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  real  estate  are  real  estate.  Cer- 
tain chattels,  however,  affixed  to  the  real  estate, 
t>ut  capable  of  removal — as,  for  example,  ma- 
chinery, articles  of  furniture,  etc. — retain  their 
character  as  chattels  for  some  purposes,  while 
for  others  they  are  deemed  to  be  real  estate. 
Chattels  of  the  Church  are  known  as  fixtures 
(q.v.). 

At  common  law  title  to  chattels  personal  in 
existence  could  be  transferred  by  mere  agree- 
ment (see  Sales),  except  in  case  of  gift,  when 
delivery  of  the  chattel  was  required  in  order  to 
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confer  a  title  upon  the  grantee.  (See,  also, 
FRArns,  Statute  of,  as  affecting  the  sale  of 
chattels.)  The  various  branches  of  the  law  of 
chattels  are  specifically  treated  under  the  vari- 
ous titles  relating  to  them,  such  as  Sales; 
Caveat  Emptor;  Title;  Replevin;  Conveb- 
8I0N,  etc.,  and  the  authorities  mentioned  under 
those  titles,  as  well  as  under  Personal  Prop- 
frit,  may  be  consulted  for  a  fuller  statement 
of  the  law.  For  the  early  law  as  to  ownership 
of  chattels  in  England,  consult  Pollock  and 
Alaitland,  History  of  English  Law  (Boston, 
1899). 

CHATTEL  MOBTOAQE.  The  transfer  of 
personal  property  as  security  for  a  debt  or  obli- 
gation in  such  manner  as  to  pass  title  to  the 
transferee  or  mortgagee  which  may  be  revested 
in  the  transferrer  or  mortgagor  upon  payment 
of  the  debt  or  performance  of  the  obligation ;  but 
upon  his  failure  to  pay  or  perform,  the  title  be- 
comes absolute  in  the  mortgagee.  Courts  of 
equity,  however,  will  allow  the  mortgagor  to 
redeem  the  mortgaged  chattel  after  the  debt 
or  obligation  becomes  due.  .  (See  Mortgage; 
Pledge.)  The  mortgagor  of  chattels  is  general- 
Iv  held  to  have  title  even  in  jurisdictions  where 
the  mortgagee  of  real  estate  is  deemed  to  acquire 
only  an  equitable  lien,  as  distinguished  from  a 
legal  title.  At  common  law  a  chattel  mortgage 
might  be  made  without  writing  or  other  for- 
mality, provided  the  chattel  was  delivered  to  the 
mortgagee;  but  under  modem  statutes,  particu- 
larly those  relating  to  registration  (q.v.)  of  mort- 
gages, a  chattel  mortgage  is  required  to  be  in 
writing  and  recorded  in  order  to  give  it  validity 
against  third  parties,  and  in  some  jurisdictions, 
by  statute,  chattel  mortgages  become  void  unless 
refiled  or  otherwise  renewed,  as  by  statute  re- 
quired, from  year  to  year.  Consult  Cobbey, 
A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Chattel 
Mortgage  (Saint  Paul,  1893). 

CHATTEBEB.  A  term  formerly  applied  to 
the  waxwings  and  some  related  birds  with  little 
applicability.  It  is  now,  with  more  or  less  pro- 
priety, restricted  by  ornithologists  to  the  South 
American  passerine  family  Cotingide,  which 
may  be  better  called  cotiugas.  See  Cotinga  and 
Waxwing. 

CHATTEBTON,  Thomas  (17521770).  An 
English  poet,  bom  in  Bristol,  November  20, 
1752.  His  father,  who  had  once  been  a  sexton 
of  Saint  Mary  Redcliffe,  Bristol,  and  also  master 
of  a  charity  school,  died  about  two  months  be- 
fore the  poet's  birth.  Chatterton  was  educated 
at  the  school  of  which  his  father  had  been 
master,  and  was  thought  a  dull  child;  but,  mak- 
ing acquaintance  with  a  black-letter  Bible  which 
his  mother  often  used,  the  dormant  spirit  flashed 
up.  From  this  book  he  learned  to  read.  From 
early  years  he  was  fond  of  all  kinds  of  antiqui- 
ties; ne  clung  around  old  walls  like  the  ivy, 
and  haunted  twilight  ruins  like  the  bat.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  John 
Tjambert,  an  attorney.  His  situation  here  was 
uncomfortable;  he  took  his  meals  in  the  kitchen 
with  the  footboy,  and,  when  refractory,  was  chas- 
tised with  a  ruler.  In  October,  1768,  the  new 
bridge  at  Bristol  was  opened,  and  Chatterton 
sent  to  a  newspaper  an  account,  in  antique 
phraseology  and  spelling,  of  the  ceremonies  at- 
tending the  opening  of  the  old  one  in  1248,  the 
whole  purporting  to  be  taken  from  an  ancient 


manuscript.  In  the  preceding  year  he  presented 
himself  to  a  certain  Bristol  pewterer,  Burgum 
b^  name,  and  astonished  the  craftsman  by  the 
sight  of  a  parchment  in  which  his  pedigree  was 
ti-aced  back  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  He  also 
exhibited  to  his  friends  copies  of  old  poems, 
which,  he  said,  were  composed  by  one  Thomas 
Bowley,  a  mythical  monk  of  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury. These  manuscripts  made  some  stir  in  his 
native  city,  but  not  enough  to  satisfy  Chatterton. 
Accordingly,  Horace  Widpole,  at  that  time  col- 
lecting additional  materials  for  his  Anecdotes  of 
Painting  in  England,  received  from  Chatterton 
several  pages  of  antique  writing,  accompanied  by 
a  short  note  (1769).  The  pretended  manuscript 
gave  biographical  sketches  of  celebrated  painters 
who  had  flourished  in  England  seyeral  centuries 
before,  and  of  whose  existence  Walpole  had  never 
dreamed.  Walpole,  put  off  his  guard,  answered 
his  unknown  correspondent  at  once;  expressed 
his  delight  at  receivmg  the  manuscript;  and  de- 
sired, as  a  personal  favor,  that  all  the  other 
antique  writings,  poems  included,  mentioned  in 
the  note  should  be  forwarded.  Chatterton  im- 
mediately sent  accounts  of  a  great  many  more 
painters  and  poets,  and  also  gave  some  slight 
sketch  of  his  personal  history.  On  receipt  of 
this  second  communication,  Walpole  suspected  a 
trick.  The  poems  he  showed  to  Mascm  and  Gray, 
who  at  once  pronounced  them  forgeries.  He 
then  wrote  Chatterton,  administering  a  great 
deal  of  excellent  advice.  Chatterton  replied,  de- 
siring that  the  manuscript  should  be  returned 
at  once;  but  by  the  time  the  letter  reached  Lon- 
don Walpole  was  about  to  start  for  Paris,  and 
it  was  allowed  to  remain  unanswered.  It  was 
returned  three  months  later.  From  his  earliest 
youth  Chatterton  had  a  ghastly  familiarity  with 
the  idea  of  suicide.  Among  his  papers  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum  is  a  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, "executed  in  the  presence  of  Omniscience, 
Ihe  14th  of  April,  1770,"  full  of  the  wildest  wit 
and  profanity.  This  and  similar  documents 
falling  into  the  hands  of  his  friends,  led  to  his 
dismissal  from  Lambert's  office.  Released  from 
the  slavery  of  law,  Chatterton  left  for  London, 
April  24,  1770,  taking  with  him  the  Rowley 
manuscripts.  He  found  shelter  in  the  house  of 
one  Walmsley,  a  plasterer,  in  Shoreditch.  No 
sooner  had  he  settled  there  than  he  beffan  to 
work  as  with  a  hundred  hands.  During  the  last 
few  months  of  his  life  he  poured  forth  squibs, 
satiric  poems,  political  essays,  burlettas,  letters 
in  the  style  of  Junius,  and  meditated  writing  a 
history  of  England,  to  appear  in  parts.  For  a 
time  his  prospects  seemed  very  bright.  He  ob- 
tained an  introduction  to  Lord  Mayor  Beckford; 
he  sent  glowing  letters  home,  accompanied  by 
presents  to  his  mother  and  sisters.  Ultimately 
he  left  the  plasterer's  in  Shoreditch,  and  took 
lodgings  in  Brooke  Street,  adjoining  Holbom. 
Unhappily  for  him,  editors  of  opposition  papers 
were  willing  enough  to  insert  and  praise  his 
articles,  but  were  disinclined  to  render  an 
equivalent  in  cash.  The  means  of  life  were  now 
fast  failing.  On  August  25,  1770,  his  landlady, 
alarmed  that  her  lodger  did  not  make  his  ap- 
pearance, had  the  door  of  his  room  broken  open; 
saw  the  floor  littered  with  small  pieces  of  paper, 
and  Chatterton  "lying  on  the  bed  with  his  legs 
hanging  over,  quite  dead."  He  had  taken 
arsenic,  in  anticipation  of  a  slower  death  from 
starvation. 
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Chatterton,  dying  before  lie  was  eighteen  years 
old,  was  certainly  a  marvelous  boy.  While  a 
peculiar  interest  is  attached  to  all  that  he  wrote, 
he  is  best  remembered  as  the  author  of  the 
so-called  'Rowley  Poems.*  Of  them  onlv  one — 
**Elinour  and  Juga" — appeared  during  his  life. 
The  rest  were  collected  and  published  by  T.  Tyr- 
whitt,  in  1777.  Some  of  tl^m  possess  that  rare 
beauty  of  imagination  which  we  associate  with 
Coleridge  and  Keats.  Indeed,  these  latter  poets 
owed  much  to  Ohattcrton.  So,  too,  did  Rossetti 
and  William  Morris.  We  may  cite  especially: 
"The  Ballade  of  Charity;"  the  first  and  third 
**Eclogues;'*  the  "Tragedy  of  iElla;"  the  "Trag- 
edy of  Godwin;"  "The  Tournament;"  and  the 
"Parliament  of  Sprites."  Consult:  Masson, 
Chatterton:  A  Biography  (New  York,  1899)  ; 
The  Poetical  Works  of  Chatterton,  edited  by 
Skeat  (London,  1875)  ;  Watts-Ihmton*s  essay  in 
Ward,  English  Poets,  III.  (London  and  New 
York,  1880) ;  and  Beers,  English  Romanticism 
(New  York,  1898). 

CHATJCEBy  chft's^r,  GEorFBET  (c.1340-1400). 
The  first  great  English  poet.  The  son  of  John 
Chaucer,  a  London  vintner,  he  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don about  1340,  or  possibly  a  few  years  earlier. 
Of  the  poet's  life  few  trustworthy  details  have 
come  down  to  us;  the  usual  biography  is  a  fab- 
rication. But  certain  facts  are  contained  in  the 
official  documents  of  the  time,  and,  besides  this, 
Chaucer  sometimes  speaks  of  himself.  In  1357 
he  was  in  the  service  of  the  Countess  of  Ulster, 
wife  of  Lionel,  the  son  of  Edward  III.  His  po- 
sition was  most  likely  that  of  a  page.  He  was 
in  the  army  of  his  King,  who  invaded  France 
in  1359-60.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  but  was 
ransomed  on  March  1  of  the  latter  year.  Chau- 
cer is  not  mentioned  again  until  1367,  when  he 
received  from  the  King  a  pension  of  20  marks 
under  the  title  of  *valet.'  From  this  time  on 
Chaucer  may  be  followed  more  closely,  his  name 
occurring  frequently  in  public  documents.  From 
valet  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  squire  in  the  King's 
household.  Chaucer  was  soon  sent  on  several 
important  foreign  missions  to  Flanders,  France, 
and  Italy.  His  first  Italian  journey  was  in 
1372-73,  when  he  went  to  Genoa  and  Florence, 
and,  as  many  believe,  to  Padua,  where  he  learned 
from  Petrarch  the  stor}'  of  the  Patient  Griselda, 
the  tale  told  by  the  Clerk  of  Oxford,  one  of  the 
Canterbury  pilgrims.  In  1378  he  again  went  to 
Italy,  returning  early  the  next  year.  In  1374 
he  was  appointed  comptroller  of  the  customs  for 
wool,  skins,  etc.,  at  the  port  of  I^ndon,  and  in 
1882  comptroller  of  petty  customs — of  wine,  can- 
dles, and  other  small  articles.  Both  these  posi- 
tions he  lost  in  1386,  but  in  that  year  he  was 
elected  to  Parliament  from  Kent.  Three  years 
later  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  King's  works 
at  Westminster,  the  Tower  of  London,  and  va- 
rious royal  manors,  and  in  1390  clerk  of  the 
works  for  Saint  Oeorj^e's  Chapel,  Windsor.  Dur- 
ing 13P1  he  lost  these  positions,  probably  be- 
cause the  repairs  were  completed.  At  about  this 
time  he  became  forester  of  North  Petherton 
Park,  Somersetshire.  This  appointment  he  held 
until  his  death.  After  1386  Chaucer  was  at 
various  times  in  financial  trouble.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  he  was  inefficient  as  an  execu- 
tive officer:  he  was  rather  a  sufferer  from  the 
ups  and  downs  of  politics.  During  the  reign  of 
Kichard  IT.  (1377-99)  there  were  two  parties, 
•ne  led  by  John  of  Gaunt  and  the  other  by  the 


Duke  of  Gloucester.  Chaucer  belonged  to  the 
first  and  shared  in  its  reverses.  When  Henry 
Bolingbroke  gained  the  throne  as  Henry  IV. 
(1399),  Chaucer  was  placed  in  better  circum- 
stances, but  he  did  not  live  to  enjoy  his  good 
fortune.  He  died  on  October  25,  1400,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Chaucer  was 
married  some  time  before  1374,  probably  as 
early  as  1366.  The  surname  of  his  wife  is  un- 
certain, but  her  Christian  name  was  Philippa. 
She  seems  to  have  died  in  1387.  llie  fifth  cen- 
tenary of  Chaucer's  death  was  observed  on  Oc- 
tober 25,  1900,  when  the  Poet  Laureate  unveiled 
a  memorial  window  to  him  in  Saint  Saviour's 
Church,  Southwark. 

Chaucer  was  thus  a  man  of  affairs  as  well  as 
a  poet.  The  exact  date  of  composition  cannot  be 
fixed  for  his  various  poems.  In  grouping  them, 
it  has  been  customary  to  assign  those  that  show 
a  knowledge  of  Italian  literature  to  a  period  fol- 
lowing the  first  visit  to  Italy.  But  this  proce- 
dure is  not  quite  convincing.  In  the  prologue  to 
the  "Legende  of  Good  Women,"  written  about 
1385,  Chaucer  mentions  his  most  important 
poems  down  to  that  date — *Troylus  and  Cry- 
seyde,"  "The  House  of  Fame,"  "Boke  of  the  Duch- 
esse  "  the  "Assembly  of  Foules,"  "Palamon  and 
Arcite,"  "Life  of  Saint  Cecile"  (the  last  two 
were  incorporated  into  the  Canterbury  Tales) 
and  many  ballades,  roundels,  and  virelays.  All 
these  poems  just  menticmed  by  name  are  very 
beautiful.  Of  them,  "Troylus  and  Cryseyde, 
founded  on  the  medieeval  Troy  le^nd,  is  by  far 
the  longest.  It  was  a  favorite  with  Dante  Ros- 
setti; and  Chaucer  is  indeed  most  subtle  here  in 
his  psychology.  In  much  of  the  work  cited 
above,  Chaucer  was  to  some  extent  a  translator. 
He  did  not,  however,  follow  Boccaccio  and  his 
other  originals  slavishly,  but  rather  made  use 
of  them  in  a  broad  and  free  way.  His  greatest 
work  is  the  Canterbury  Tales,  Her«  Chaucer 
brings  together  at  the  Tabard  Inn  men  and 
women  of  every  degree,  from  the  knight  to  the 
cook,  and  plans  to  nave  each  tell  stories  on  the 
way  to  Canterbury  and  on  the  return.  Of  this 
vast  scheme  he  lived  to  carry  out  only  a  part. 
The  stories  were  intended  to  represent  the  types 
current  in  his  day,  such  as  the  romance  of  chiv- 
alry, the  legend,  and  the  fabliau,  or  fable,  and 
they  were  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  characters 
sketched  so  delightfully  in  the  prologue.  Of  this 
prologue,  Dryden  wrote  the  famous  passage: 
"Tis  sufficient  to  say,  according  to  the  proverb, 
that  here  is  God's  plenty.  We  have  our  forefa- 
thers and  great-grandames  all  beffore  us,  as  they 
were  in  Chaucer s  day;  their  general  characters 
are  still  remaining  in  mankind,  and  even  in 
England,  though  they  are  called  by  other  names 
than  those  of  monks,  and  friars,  and  canons,  and 
lady  abbesses,  and  nuns;  for  mankind  is  ever 
the  same,  and  nothing  lost  out  of  nature,  though 
everything  is  altered." 

Chaucer  wrote  several  minor  poems,  among 
which  are  the  "Complaint  to  Pity"  and  the 
"Complaint  to  His  Purse."  While  it  is  agreed 
that  Chaucer  translated .  "The  Romance  of  the 
Rose,"  there  is  disagreement  as  to  whether  the 
extant  version  is  wholly  his.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
argued,  though  not  very  successfully,  that  it  is 
throughout  the  work  of  another  hand.  "The 
Court  of  Love,"  "The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,"  and 
certain  other  poems  that  have  been  attributed  to 
him  critics  no  longer  accept  as  his.     Chaucer 
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alflo  translated  the  work  of  BoSthius  entitled 
De  ConsolatUme  Philoaophiof,  a  favorite  book 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  one  of  which  we  have  a 
version  by  King  Alfred.  No  better  than  his  con- 
temporaries in  prose,  Chaucer  rises  far  above 
them  all  in  verse.  At  a  time  when  English 
poetry  was  dull  and  without  art,  he  wrought  as 
a  craftsman  of  the  very  first  rank.  He  invented 
the  seven-line  stanza  and  the  heroic  couplet  em- 
ployed by  Diyden,  Pope,  and  a  host  of  other 
poets.  He  was  indeed  the  father  of  English 
poetry. 

The  first  competent  editor  of  Chaucer  was 
Thomas  Tyrwhitt,  whose  edition  of  the  Canter- 
hury  Tales  appeared  in  1775,  a  glossary  being 
added  three  years  later.  An  admirable  edition 
of  the  Complete  Works,  by  Walter  W.  Skeat, 
in  seven  volumes,  was  published  at  Oxford  in 
1894-07.  A  convenient  edition  in  one  volume 
is  the  Globe  (London  and  New  York,  1898). 
The  most  exhaustive  work  on  Chaucer  is  by 
T.  R.  Lounsbury:  Studies  in  Chaucer  (3  vols.. 
New  York,  1892).  Indispensable  to  the  Chaucer 
student  are  the  publications  of  the  Chaucer 
Society,  founded  in  1867  by  F.  J.  Fumivall. 
Consult  also:  Ten  Brink,  Chaucer:  Studien  zur 
ffeschichte  seiner  Schriften  (Mflnster,  1870) ; 
Chaucer:  Sprache  und  Verskunst  (Leipzig,  1884)  ; 
and  Skeat,  The  Chancer  Canon  (Oxford,  1900). 

CHATJCEB  OF  FBAKCE,  The.  A  name 
given  to  Clement  Marot  (q.v.),  a  French  poet 
0497-1544). 

CHATJCEB'S  DBEAH.  A  title  originally 
prefixed  to  that  poem  of  Chaucer  which  is  now 
Known  as  The  Soke  of  the  Duohesse,  or  The  Deth 
of  Blanche.  In  all  editions  of  Chaucer  subse- 
quent to  that  of  Spe^ht  in  1597,  however,  it 
is  given  to  a  poem  which  had  been  hitherto  un- 
recognized. Although  little  is  known  as  to  the 
origin  or  history  of  the  latter  piece,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  author- 
ship. The  earliest  manuscript  of  it  which  has 
eome  down  belongs  to  the  year  1550. 

CHAUCEB  SOCIETY,  The.  A  societv 
founded  in  1867  in  London,  by  F.  J.  Fumivall, 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  Chaucerian  re- 
search and  opening  a  knowledge  of  the  great 
poet's  works  to  the  public. 

CHAUCI,  ka^st.  An  ancient  German  tribe 
which  dwelt  along  the  North  Sea,  between  the 
Amisia  ( Ems )  and  the  Albis  ( Elbe ) .  The  Romans 
often  came  into  conflict  with  them,  notablv  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Claudius  (41-54).  Tacitus 
((5erm.  35)  records  that  they  were  conspicuous 
for  their  love  of  peace  and  justice,  powerful 
but  not  ambitious,  ready  to  resist  aggression,  but 
never  provoking  war.  After  the  Fifth  Century 
they  disappear  from  history. 

CHAUDESAIQUES,  shA'dzag'  (Fr.  transla- 
tion of  Lat.  Calentes  Aquce,  hot  springs).  A 
watering-place  of  France,  in  the  Department  of 
Cantal,  about  12  miles  south-southwest  of  Saint- 
Flour  (Map:  France,  K  7).  It  has  five  hot 
springs  with  a  maximum  temperature  of  177**, 
the  waters  of  which  are  considered  as  very  effi- 
cacious in  cases  of  rheumatism,  and  are  also 
used  for  washing  clothes  and  the  heating  of 
houses.  There  are  also  three  cold  springs.  Pop- 
ulation, in  1901,  of  town,  1066;  of  commune, 
1645. 

CHAUDET,  sh6'dA',  Antoine  Denis  (1763- 
1810).     A  French  sculptor  and  painter,  bora  in 


Paris.  His  statue  of  (Edipus,  finished  in  1801, 
established  for  him  a  hiffh  reputation.  Among 
his  other  works  are  "Paul  and  Virginia,"  "Sensi- 
bility," a  silver  statue  of  "Peace,"  and  the  "Na- 
poleon" that  crowned  the  VendOme  Colimm.  His 
activity  as  a  painter  was  secondary.  His  wife, 
Jeanne  Elizabeth  Oabion  (1767-1832),  was  his 
pupil  in  painting. 

CHAXJDiiSBE  (shd'dvAr')  LAKE  (Fr.,  cal- 
dron). An  expansion  of  Ottawa  River  in  Can- 
ada, just  above  the  City  of  Ottawa,  at  which 
place  the  Chaudi^re  Falls  occur  (Map:  Onta- 
rio, G  2). 

CHATJDI^KE  BIVER.  A  river  of  Canada 
which  rises  near  the  northwest  border  of  Maine, 
in  small  headstreams  which  flow  into  Lake  Me- 

rtic,  from  which  the  Chaudi^re  River  issues, 
flows  generally  north-northwest  to  join  the 
Saint  Lawrence,  about  seven  miles  abovef  (Quebec. 
It  is  about  120  miles  long  (Map:  (Quebec,  E  4). 
The  falls  of  the  same  name  are  2^  miles  above 
its  mouth. 

CHATJFFEmEt,  shd'fSr'  (Fr.,  burner),  or 
Gabbotteub.  a  member  of  the  bands  of  out- 
laws during  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  France  who 
roamed  over  the  northeastern  part  of  the  country, 
under  the  lead  of  John  the  Skinner,  or  Schinder- 
hannes.  They  garroted  men  and  women,  and 
roasted  their  feet  to  compel  them  to  disclose  hid- 
den treasure.  In  1803  vigorous  measures  were 
taken  which  resulted  in  their  suppression.  (See 
Bbiqandage.)  With  the  increasing  use  of  the 
automobile  as  a  means  of  recreation  and  trans- 
portation, the  term  chauffeur  was  applied  to  the 
driver  who  operated  the  carriage  and  the  me- 
chanic who  was  carried  to  look  after  the  machin- 
ery and  fuel.  The  origin  of  this  use  of  the  term 
is  foimd  in  France,  where  automobiling  first  won 
favor  as  a  sport,  the  word  chauffeur  l^ing  there 
employed  to  designate  a  fireman  or  stoker.  See 
Automobile. 

CHAULIAC,  shdlyftk',  Guy  db  (c.1300-c.80). 
A  French  surgeon.  He  first  practiced  in  Lyons, 
and  was  physician  to  three  of  the  Popes  of  Avi- 
gnon. In  his  profession  he  was  far  in  advance  of 
the  time,  and  his  Chirurgia  Magna  (1363)  was 
for  three  centuries  the  indispensable  manual  of 
surgeons. 

CHAUMETTE,  sh6'm«t^  Piebbe  Gaspabd 
1763-94).  A  notorious  character  of  the  French 
Revolution,  bom  at  Nevers.  Through  Camille 
Desmoulins,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Club 
of  Cordeliers ;  and  he  soon  became  connected  with 
one  of  the  revolutionary  journals.  After  the 
events  of  August  10,  he  became  procureur- 
syndic  of  Paris.  He  was  guillotined  April 
13,  1794,  at  the  instance  of  Robespierre.  Chau- 
mette  was  one  of  the  most  extravagant  revolu- 
tionists in  an  age  that  had  gone  mad  on  revolu- 
tion. At  one  time,  according  to  tradition,  he 
proposed  that  the  French  people  should  be  made 
to  wear  wooden  shoes  and  to  subsist  on  potatoes. 

CHAXXKlilBE  INDIENKE,  shd'myAr^  An'- 
d6-fn',  La.  See  Saint  Piebbe,  Jacques  HEinu 
Bebnabdin  de. 

CHATJMOKOT,  shd'md'ny,  Piebbe  Mabdb 
Joseph  (1611-93).  A  French  Jesuit  missionary 
in  North  America.  He  was  the  son  of  a  vine- 
dresser, but  was  brought  up  by  his  uncle,  a 
priest,  who  lived  at  Chfttillon,  on  the  Seine.    At 
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the  age  of  ten  he  ran  off,  with  a  companion,  to 
study  music  at  Beaune,  Burgundy,  under  the 
Fathers  of  the  Oratory;  but,  having  stolen  100 
sols  (about  a  dollar)  from  his  uncle,  and  dread- 
ing to  be  disgraced  therefor  at  his  home,  he  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  Home,  where  he  fell  under  the 
influence  of  the  Jesuits,  and  in  1639  went  to 
Canada  as  a  missionary  to  the  Indians.  Soon 
after  arriving  at  Quebec,  he  left  for  woi'k  among 
the  Hurons,  and  for  a  year  was  stationed  at  Os- 
sossane.  For  some  time  he  busied  himself  gath- 
ering information  for  a  dictionary  of  the  Huron 
language  and  dialects,  and  in  1^40  accompanied 
Br^beuf  (q.v.)  on  a  mission  to  the  Neutral  Na- 
tion, a  tribe  which  then  lived  west  of  the  Iro- 
quois, between  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie. 
This  mission  proving  unsuccessful,  he  went  to 
Saint  Michael^  where  he  remained  until  1648, 
when  the  Iroquois  destroyed  this  settlement,  to- 
gether with  nearly  all  the  others  in  this  vicinity, 
and  almost  exterminated  the  Hurons.  Chau- 
monot  accompanied  the  survivors  first  to  Saint 
Joseph's  Island,  in  Lake  Huron,  and  afterwards 
to  the  island  of  Orleans,  where  *he  was  able  to 
complete  the  work  on  his  dictionary  and  prepare 
a  grammar  besides.  From  1655  to  1658  he 
worked  among  the  Iroquois  at  Onondaga,  and 
then  spent  some  time  in  Montreal,  where,  in 
1663,  he  founded  the  Society  of  the  Holy  Family. 
He  finally  returned  to  the  Hurons,  among  whom 
he  remained  until  his  death.  His  life  was  full 
of  hardship,  persecution,  and  suffering,  and,  like 
that  of  the  other  Jesuit  missionaries  of  the  time, 
was  remarkable  for  its  self-abnegation  and  un- 
obtrusive heroism.  Chaumonot  left  a  curious 
autobiography,  Vie  de  P.  M,  J,  Chaumonot^  4crite 
par  lui-mime  (1688),  the  original  of  which  is 
in  the  H6tel-Dieu,  Quebec.  It  was  published  by 
8hea,  in  New  York,  in  1858.  A  continuation 
(to  1693),  Suite  de  la  vie  de  P.  M.  J.  Chau- 
monot par  un  pere  de  la  compagnie  (probably 
Rale),  was  also  published  in  New  York  in  the 
same  year. 

CHATJMONT,  sh6'm6N'  (Fr.,  bald  hill).  The 
capital  of  the  Department  of  Haute-Mame, 
France,  situated  on  an  elevation  between  the 
rivers  Mame  and  Suize,  about  140  miles  south- 
east of  Paris  (Map:  France,  M  3).  The  railway 
viaduct  across  the  Suize  is  a  remarkable  struc- 
ture, 19C0  feet  long  with  60  arches.  The  city  is 
well  built,  with  clean,  spacious  streets,  and  fine 
promenades  around  the  upper  part  of  the  town. 
ITie  Church  of  Saint  Jean  exhibits  fine  examples 
of  Flamboyant  Gothic,  of  Renaissance,  and  transi- 
tional architecture  of  the  Thirteenth,  Fifteenth, 
and  Sixteenth  centuries,  and  contains  some  good 
paintings  and  sculptures.  Among  the  town's 
monuments  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Philippe  Le 
Bon,  a  native  and  the  pioneer  of  gas-lighting  in 
France.  There  are  considerable  manufactures, 
including  wax  candles,  hosiery,  cotton,  yam,  kid 
gloves,  etc.  There  is  also  a  brisk  trade  in  grain, 
ironware,  and  coal.  The  town  traces  its  origin  to 
a  baronial  castle  erected  in  940.  At  Chaumont 
on  March  1.  1814,  the  allied  powers  formulated  a 
plan  for  the  reconstruction  of  western  Europe, 
and  boimd  themselves  by  treaty  not  to  lay  down 
arms  till  France  had  been  reduced  to  its  ancient 
boundaries.  Population,  1901,  of  town,  11,697; 
of  commune,  14,622. 

CHAXTNA,  chou^n&.    A  bird    See  Scbeameb. 


CHATJNCEY,  chftn'sl  or  chftn'sl,  Isaac  (177?- 
1840).  An  American  naval  officer.  He  was  boni 
in  Black  Hock,  Ck>nn.,  and  at  an  early  age  began 
a  seafaring  life  in  the  mercantile  service,  in 
which  he  was  conspicuous  for  enterprise  and 
energy.  In  1799  he  entered  the  newly  organized 
navy  as  a  lieutenant,  and  in  1802  he  was  made 
acting  captain,  commanding  the  Chesapeake,  the 
flagship  of  the  squadron  sent  against  Tripoli. 
Throughout  the  War  of  1812  he  had  command 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  In  1813  he  participated  in 
the  capture  of  York  (now  Toronto)  and  of  Fort 
George,  thus  helping  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the 
whole  of  the  Niagara  region,  and  on  October  5  he 
captured  five  British  vessels  and  a  regiment  of 
troops.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  and  in 
1815  commanded  the  Mediterranean  squadron,, 
and,  with  William  Shaler,  consul,  negotiated 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  Algiers. 

CHATJNCY,  or  CHAXJNCEY,  Charles 
(1592-1672).  An  American  clergyman  and  edu- 
cator, the  second  president  of  Harvard  Colle^. 
He  was  bom  at  Yardley,  England;  graduated,  in 
1613,  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  was  for  some  time  a  fellow,  and  for  several 
years  was  professor  of  Greek  there.  He  was 
vicar  of  Ware  from  1627  to  1633,  and  of  Marston 
Saint  Lawrence,  Northamptonshire,  from  1633^ 
to  1637,  and  in  both  pastorates  came  into  fre- 
((uent  conflict  with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
He  was  first  called  to  account  for  his  opposition 
to  the  Book  of  Sports,  and  for  his  presumption 
in  substituting  catechetical  exercises  for  the 
prohibited  afternoon  sermon,  and  in  1629  he  was 
brought  before  the  Court  of  High  Commission 
for  having  said  that  "idolatry  was  admitted 
into  the  CJhurch,"  and  that  "there  is  much  athe- 
ism, popery,  Arminianism,  and  heresy  crept  into 
the  Church."  In  1635  he  was  again  brought  be- 
fore the  court,  this  time  for  objecting  to  a  rail 
around  the  communion  table,  and  to  the  act  of 
kneeling  at  the  communion  service,  and  after 
trial  publicly  recanted.  In  1638  he  emigrated 
to  America,'  and  for  three  years  preached  in 
Plymouth;  but  in  1641  he  became  the  pastor  at 
Scituate,  where,  says  Mather,  "he  remained  for 
three  and  three  times  three  years,  cultivating 
the  vineyard  of  the  Lord."  In  1654  he  planned 
to  return  to  his  old  pastorate  at  Ware;  but  the 
overseers  of  Harvard  had  meantime  chosen  him 
to  succeed  President  Dunster,  and  **by  their  ve- 
hement importunity"  induced  him  to  remain. 
From  this  time  until  his  death  he  was  president 
of  the  college.  Besides  a  number  of  sermons,  he 
publil^ed:  The  Doctrine  of  the  Sacrament,  with 
the  Right  Vsc  Thereof  (1642)  ;  The  Plain  Doc- 
trine of  the  Justification  of  a  Sinner  in  the  Sight 
of  Ood  (1659),  a  collection  of  twenty-six  ser- 
mons; and  Antisynodalia  Scripta  Americana 
( 1662 ) .  Consult :  The  interesting  sketch  in  Cot- 
ton Mather,  Magnalia  (London,  1702),  and 
Fowler,  Memorials  of  the  Chaunceys  (Boston, 
1858), 

CHATTNTEB,  ch&nt'gr  (OF.  chantur,  It. 
cantatore,  Lat.  cantator,  singer,  from  cani€ur€f 
frequentative  of  canere,  to  sing).  The  highest 
pipe  of  the  bagpipe  (q.v.),  on  which  the  chaunt 
or  melody  is  played. 

CHAUS,  ka'tis  (Neo-I^t.,  from  the  native 
name).     The  Indian  jungle-cat   (q.v.). 
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OHATTSSABD,  8h6's&r^,  Pierre  Jean  Bap- 
TiSTE  (17661823).  A  French  author.  He  was 
bom  in  Paris,  and  was  educated  at  the  College 
8aint  Jean  de  Beauvais.  In  1792  he  was  sent 
as  commissioner  to  Belgium  to  effect  a  union 
between  that  country  and  France,  and  upon  his 
return  he  was  appointed  Secreftary-Greneral  of 
Public  Instruction.  His  M^moirea  historiquea  et 
politiques  8ur  la  revolution  de  Belgique  et  du 
pays  de  Liige  (1793)  is  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  that  period. 

OHAUSSES,  shds  (Fr.,  stockings).  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  defensive  armor  for  the  legs.  Some 
were  made  of  padded  and  quilted  cloth,  with 
metal  studs;  some  of  chain  mail;  some  of  rivet- 
ed plates ;  and  some  of  banded  mail.  It  was  not 
unusual  to  fasten  them  by  lacing  behind  the  leg. 

CHATTTAUQUAy  sh&-t«^w&.  A  town  in 
Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  popular  as  a  sum- 
mer resort, -and  noted  for  its  educational  facili- 
ties and  its  picturesque  situation  1290  feet  above 
sea-level,  on  the  western  shore  of  Chautauqua 
Lake  (Map:  New  York,  A3).  Steamboats  ply 
on  the  lake,  which  is  reached  by  several  rail- 
roads. The  town  has  a  hotel  and  numerous 
cottages,  and  among  features  connected  with  the 
educational  work  of  the  Chautauqua  Assembly 
are  an  amphitheatre  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
5000,  the  *Hall  in  the  Grove,'  a  museum,  gym- 
nasium and  athletic  field,  administration  build- 
ing, and  buildings  for  lectures,  recitations,  etc. 
The  New  York  State  Summer  Institute  also  is 
located  here.  The  population  was,  in  1890,  3259; 
in  1900,  3500. 

CHATTTAUQUA.  The  name  of  a  lake  and  a 
county  in  southwestern  New  York,  which  has, 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  become 
associated  with  a  system  of  popular  education 
now  generally  known,  but  by  many  only  vague- 
ly understood.  The  fundamental  principle  of 
this  system  is  that  the  higher  education  may 
and  should  be  extended  to  all  alike,  and  that  edu- 
cation, best  begun  in  academy,  college,  and  uni- 
versity, is  not  confined  to  youth,  but  continues 
through  the  whole  of  life.  Broadly  speaking, 
the  influence  of  Chautauqua  is  two-fold — it  is 
exerted,  through  the  summer  assembly,  directly 
upon  those  in  attendance;  and,  by  means  of 
reading  circles  and  correspondence  instruction, 
upon  self -educating  readers  and  students  in  their 
own  homes.  These  two  plans  may  be  success- 
fully combined,  for,  by  supplementing  home 
study  during  the  year  with  six  weeks'  residence 
at  Chautauqua  in  the  summer,  a  conscientious 
and  persevering  student  may  do  work  of  a  high 
grade.  The  fimction  of  Chautauqua  in  the  edu- 
cational system  of  the  United  States  is,  there- 
fore, compensatory  and  supplementary.  While 
its  methods  cannot  be  by  any  means  an  adequate 
substitute  for  college  training,  they  majr  stimu- 
late personal  development  among  ambitious  per- 
sons denied  college  opportimities,  and  among  all 
classes  may  encourage  habits  of  systematic  read- 
ing and  study. 

The  Summer  Assembly.  The  first  Chautau- 
qua Assembly  (known  as  the  *  Sunday- school  As- 
sembly') was  in  session  August  4-18,  1874,  as  the 
result  of  a  plan  formed  by  Lewis  Miller,  of 
Akron,  Ohio,  and  Rev.  John  H.  Vincent,  of  New 
York.  Both  men  were  interested  in  the  im- 
provement  and  development  of   Sunday-schools. 


To  this  end  they  devised  a  meeting  which  should 
be  more  than  a  mere  conference  of  two  or  three 
days,  and  which  should  include  courses  of  study 
in  pedagogical  principles,  biblical  analysis,  and 
practical  questions  of  Sunday-school  organiza- 
tion and  management,  extending  over  a  period 
of  ten  days  or  two  weeks.  The  plan  also  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  recreative  exercises,  and 
of  certain  lectures  of  a  general  character  not 
strictly  related  to  the  main  subject  of  Sunday- 
schools.  It  was  decided  to  hold  this  'assembly* 
in  camp,  to  adopt  the  unquestionably  good  fea- 
tures of  the  so-called  camp-meeting,  but  to  give 
prominence  to  the  calm,  earnest,  careful  study 
of  important  principles  and  methods.  Although 
the  plan  originated  with  members  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  there  was  no  thought  of 
making  the  Assembly  denominational.  At  the 
first  session  all  the  leading  Protestant  bodies- 
were  represented,  and  there  has  never  since  been 
any  attempt  to  make  distinctions.  The  attend- 
ance in  1874  was  gratify ingly  large.  In  spite 
of  primitive  lodgings  and  many  discomforts,, 
there  was  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  which  promised 
well  for  the  success  of  the  experiment.  The 
Sunday-school  Normal  Department  provided 
means  for  daily  study  under  experienced  in- 
structors ;  prominent  speakers  gave  lectures  of  a 
popular  character  on  biblical  themes.  A  large 
model  of  Palestine  (300  feet  long)  was  laid 
out  near  the  lake  (which  served  as  the  Mediter- 
ranean), and  students  were  conducted  through 
this  miniature  land  by  Oriental  travelers. 

The  Assembly  plans  widened  rapidly  in  suc- 
cessive years.  The  system  which  had  succeeded 
in  the  case  of  Bible  study  wa«  quickly  extended 
to  include  science,  language  (the  teaching  of 
Hebrew  began  in  1876),  and  literature.  Music 
of  a  better  grade  was  introduced,  and  a  large 
chorus  was  drilled  daily.  This  expansion  has 
continued,  until  now  the  staff  of  lecturers  and 
instructors  numbers  more  than  two  hundred  men 
and  women  prominent  in  all  departments  of  edu- 
cational life.  Every  year,  at  least  one  well- 
known  British  scholar  is  induced  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  especially  to  lecture  at  Chautauqua. 
Gradually,  progressive  courses  on  some  one  topic 
have  been  substituted  for  miscellaneous  addresses 
on  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  In  1876  the  ses- 
sion was  lengthened  to  three  weeks,  and  now 
covers  nearly  two  months.  ITius  began  the 
Chautauqua  assembly,  based  on  the  theory  that 
change  of  occupation,  not  idleness,  is  true  rec- 
reation, and  that  the  summer  vacation  may  be 
made  a  means  of  dsvelopment  and  stimulus  to 
those  engaged  during  the  year  in  the  ordinary 
pursuits  of  life. 

Summer  Schools.  In  1879  a  school  for 
teachers  in  secular  subjects,  called  'The  Teachers' 
Retreat/  was  opened,  with  a  faculty  of  efficient 
instructors.  This  department  has  grown  stead- 
ily in  numbers  and  importance,  and  is  a  leading^ 
summer  school  of  methods.  It  is  now  the  School 
of  Pedagogy.  In  the  same  year  (1879)  the 
School  of  Languages  (now  the  College  of  Lib- 
eral Arts)  began,  with  courses  in  German,. 
French,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Sanskrit. 
The  development  of  this  school  has  been  marked 
by  important  changes,  largely  due  to  Dr.  Wil- 
liam R.  Harper,  president  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  who  becsEime  instructor  in  Hebrew  in 
1882,  and  principal  in  1885.    In  1888  the  School 
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of  the  English  Bible  (now  the  School  of  Sacred 
Literature)  was  organized,  also  \inder  the  prin- 
cipalship  of  Dr.  Harper.  This  department,  de- 
signed to  promote  the  study  of  the  Bible  as  a 
great  literary  masterpiece  as  well  as  an  inspired 
volume,  was  received  with  immediate  favor,  and 
has  grown  rapidly.  In  addition  to  these  three 
schools,  many  other  subjects  of  study  have  been 
added,  until  there  are  now  fifteen  distinct  de- 

Sartments    under    the    principalship    of    Prof, 
eorge  E.  Vincent,  son  of  the  founder  of  the 
institution.  These  various  schools  are  as  follows: 

(1)  School  of  English  Language  and  Literature; 

(2)  School  of  Modem  Languages;  (3)  School 
of  Classical  Languages;  (4)  ^hool  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Sciences;  (5)  School  of  Social  Sci- 
ences; (6)  School  of  Pedagogy;  (7)  School  of 
Beligious  Teaching;  (8)  School  of  Library 
Training;  (9)  School  of  Music;  (10)  School  of 
Fine  Arts;  (H)  School  of  Expression;  (12) 
School  of  Physical  Education;  (13)  School  of 
Domestic  Science;  (14)  School  of  Practical  Arts; 
(15)  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts.  Many  of  these 
schools  are  under  the  direction,  or  command  the 
services,  of  professors  from  the  leading  universi- 
ties and  colleges  of  the  country. 

In  addition  to  the  instruction  given  in  these 
schools,  the  institution  includes:  (1)  A  variety 
of  lecture  courses  on  the  university-extension 
model,  in  which  a  number  of  lectures  are  given 
by  one  professor  and  upon  which  the  attendance 
is  large;  (2)  public  lectures  and  addresses  by 
men  and  women  prominent  in  various  depart- 
ments of  life;  (3)  recreative  and  aesthetic  en- 
tertainments, such  as  concerts,  dramatic  recit- 
als, stereopticon  lectures,  etc.  The  public  pro- 
grams are  divided  into  series  each  extending  over 
a  week  and  each  emphasizing  in  the  discussions 
some  great  movement  of  the  time.  No  additional 
fee  i:^  charged  for  these  lines  of  wort,  and  they 
form  a  most  popular  and  most  successful  part  of 
the  Assembly  work.  More  than  two  thousand 
students  have  been  in  the  summer  school  of  a 
single  year. 

The  Chautauqua  Litebaby  and  Scientifio 
Circle.  Probably  Chautauqua  is  best  known  in 
connection  with  this  plan  of  systematic  home 
reading.  In  1878  at  Chautauaua  this  plan  was 
proposed  and  explained.  The  announcement 
went  out  to  the  press,  and  the  first  year  7000 
persons  were  enrolled.  From  that  time,  every 
autumn  and  winter,  readers  varying  in  number 
from  8000  to  25,000  have  joined  the  circle.  Dur- 
ing this  period  more  than  260,000  persons  have 
taken  this  work.  About  50  per  cent,  of  these 
have  done  continuous  work  for  two  years,  and 
about  50,000  have  completed  the  four  years*  course. 

Tlie  system  was  founded  in  the  belief  that 
thousands  of  ambitious  men  and  women  were 
only  waiting  for  definite  suggestion  and  aid  in 
reading.  The  plan  consists  of:  (1)  A  four 
years'  course  of  reading,  including  selections  in 
English  from  the  ancient  classics,  history,  eco- 
nomics, literature,  and  art.  Each  year  of  the 
four  is  devoted  especially  to  a  great  nation,  and 
is  known  as  'The  Greek  Year,'  The  Koman  Year,' 
The  English  Year,'  or  'The  American  Year.'  No 
attempt  is  made  to  study  language  or  mathe- 
matics. The  course  is  general,  and  follows  in  a 
measure  the  subjects  taught  in  the  average  col- 
lege; it  gives  what  has  been  called  the  'college 
outlook.'  (2)  Certain  books,  many  of  them 
specially  prepared  by  well-known  authors,  are 


designated  each  year  by  a  council  of  six  promi- 
nent men.  (3)  A  monthly  magazine.  The  Chau- 
tauquan,  containing  supplementary  articles  on 
the  subjects  of  the  course  by  the  leading  writers 
of  the  day;  general  miscellaneous  matter  on  ciur- 
rent  affairs;  several  depai*tment8  designed  to 
aid  the  reader,  such  as  apportionment  of  the 
course  by  the  week  or  month,  notes  on  the  books, 
outlines  of  reading,  word  studies,  etc.  (4)  A 
membership  book,  sent  to  each  reader,  including 
analyses  of  the  required  books,  and  question 
papers  (memoranda),  to  be  filled  out  and  re- 
turned to  the  ofllce.  These  papers  are  intended 
to  aid  the  reader  in  reviewing  and  systematically 
arranging  the  facts  and  principles  he  has  leamea. 
They  are  not  examinations,  nor  are  they  regarded 
as  such.  ( 5 )  Local  circles,  which  may  be  formed 
in  any  community  where  three  or  more  readers 
desire  the  benefit  of  comradeship.  More  than 
10,000  such  cireles  have  been  formed.  (6)  A 
certificate,  granted  at  the  end  of  the  course  to 
all  who  state  in  writing  that  they  have  faith- 
fully read  all  the  re<}uired  literature.  Such 
certificate  has  no  significance  beyond  the  fact 
stated,  and,  of  course,  has  no  relation  to  a  degree. 

The  readers  enrolling  each  year  are  known  as 
a  'class,'*  and  assume  the  numeral  of  the  year 
during  which  their  course  is  completed,  after 
the  plan  of  American  colleges.  This  device, 
with  the  thought  that  so  many  people  in  this 
country  and  in  foreign  lands  are  reading  the 
same  books  at  the  same  time,  creates  a  certain 
spirit  of  fraternity  and  enthusiasm  that  contrib- 
utes to  the  success  of  the  plan.  For  those  who 
have  completed  the  four  years*  course,  or  for 
others,  there  are  many  special  courses  in  his- 
tory, literature,  science,  and  art,  which  enable 
a  reader  who  has  found  a  congenial  subject  in 
the  general  course  to  pursue  a  specialty.  There 
is  also  a  plan  by  which  these  special  courses  may 
be  directed  by 'correspondence  with  one  or  an- 
other college  professor.  More  than  seventy-five 
such  specialized  courses  are  now  offered.  The 
importance  of  continued  reading  is  always  em- 
phasized. 

In  1902  a  new  charter  was  granted  to  Chautau- 
qua in  the  nature  of  an  amendment  to  the  former 
law.  It  states  that  the  purpose  and  object  of 
Chautauqua  Institution  shall  be  to  promote  the 
intellectual,  social,  physical,  moral,  and  religious 
welfare  of  the  people.  To  this  end  it  may  hold 
meetings  and  provide  for  recreation,  instruction, 
health,  and  comfort  on  its  grounds  at  Chautau- 
qua; conduct  schools  and  classes;  maintain 
libraries,  museums,  reading  and  study  clubs,  and 
other  agencies  for  home  education ;  publish  books 
and  serials,  and  do  such  other  things  as  are  need- 
ful or  proper  to  further  its  general  purpose. 

Present  Status.  Arehitecturally  the  summer 
city  of  Chautauqua  has  kept  pace  with  the  prog- 
ress of  the  plan.  All  the  schools  and  classes  are 
provided  with  suitable  buildings;  there  are 
public  lecture  halls  of  capacity  varying  from 
200  to  5000,  a  well-equipped  gymnasium,  mu- 
seum, etc.  A  large  organ  and  a  chime  of  eight 
bells  are  the  permanent  property  of  the  assem- 
bly. The  revenue  of  the  assembly  is  collected, 
like  the  customs  dues  of  a  foreign  city,  at  the 
gates.  No  public  'collections*  are  ever  taken. 
A  tax  is  levied  upon  all  who  enter  and  become 
members  of  the  community.  Chautauqua  car- 
ries the  municipal  idea  beyond  mere  material 
matters  to  include  public  instruction  and  enter- 
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tainmcnt.  All  exercises,  except  class  instruc- 
tion in  the  college,  are  free  to  any  one  within 
the  town  limits,  and  a  tuition  ticket  giving  all 
the  educational  privileges  of  the  assembly  may 
be  had  at  a  nominal  price. 

Social  Assemblages.  There  are  now  scat- 
tered throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 
more  than  three  hundred  local  assemblies  mod- 
eled after  the  original  Chautauqua.  Most  of 
these  are  local  in  their  influence;  bul  a  few, 
such  as  the  Champlain  Assembly  at  Plattsburg, 
N.  Y.  (see  Catholic  Summeb  School),  and  the 
Jewish  Chautauqua  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  (see 
Jewish  Chautauqua  Society),  are  doing  for 
special  interests  or  sects  a  work  quite  similar 
in  character  to  that  at  Chautauqua.  There  is  no 
organic  relation  between  these  local  assemblies 
and  the  original,  but  most  of  them  adopt  as  a 
part  of  their  regular  work  the  home  reading 
courses  of  the  mother  institution. 

BiBUOGRAPHT.  Vincent,  The  Chautauqua 
Movement^  with  introduction  by  Miller  (Boston, 
1886)  ;  The  Chautauqua  Magazine  (Meadville, 
Pa.,  1880-90) ;  The  Chautauqua  Assembly  Daily 
Herald;  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
Report  for  (Washington,  1891-92,  1894-95,  1899- 
1900) ;  Martin,  Social  Circles  and  How  to  Form 
Them  (Boston,  1888)  ;  Chautauqua  Reading 
Circle  Literature  (Meadville,  Pa.,  1896-97): 
Raymond,  About  Chautauqua:  As  an  Idea,  as  a 
Power,  and  as  a  Place  (Toledo,  1886). 

CHAUTAUQUA  LAKE.  A  beautiful  stretch 
of  water  in  Chautauqua  County,  in  extreme 
western  New  York,  730  feet  above  the  level  of 
Lake  Erie,  and  about  1300  feet  above  the  sea 
(Map:  New  York,  A3).  It  is  18  miles  long  and 
about  2  miles  wide,  with  an  outlet  into  Cone- 
wango  Creek,  and  thence  into  Allegheny  River. 
It  drains  only  a  small  area,  having  no  large 
feeding  streams.  The  lake  is  in  a  country  famed 
for  its  scenery,  and  on  its  banks  is  the  celebrated 
Chautauqua  Summer  School.  Mayville  is  at  the 
head  of  the  lake  and  Jamesto^ii  at  the  foot, 
on  the  outlet. 

CHAUVEAU,  sh6'vy,  Pierre  Joseph  Olivier 
(1820-90).  A  Canadian  statesman  and  writer, 
bom  and  educated  in  Quebec.  He  was  chosen  to 
the  Provincial  Legislature  in  1844,  and  became 
Solicitor-Greneral  in  1851  and  Provincial  Secre- 
tary in  1853.  In  1855  he  was  appointed  super- 
intendent of  education  for  Lower  Canada.  Cn 
the  organization  of  the  Confederation  he  became 
Premier  of  Quebec,  and  in  1873  was  chosen 
Speaker  of  the  Canadian  Senate.  He  became 
professor  of  Roman  law  in  Laval  University  in 
1878,  and  at  one  time  was  president  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada.  Besides  poems,  he  published: 
Charles  Ou6rin,  roman  de  moeurs  canadiennes 
( 1852 )  ;  L* instruction  publique  au  Canada 
(1876)  :  and  Frangois-Xavier  Gameau,  sa  vie  et 
9€s  ceuvres  (1883). 

CHAUVEAU-LAQABDE,  sh6'vy  lA'^rd', 
Claude  Francois  (1756-1841).  A  French  advo- 
cate, bom  at  Chartres.  He  courageously  defended 
Marie  Antoinette,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  Gen- 
eral Miranda,  Brissot,  and  Charlotte  Corday  be- 
fore the  Revolutionary  tribunal.  Apprehended 
and  imprisoned,  he  escaped  death  through  the 
fall  of  Robespierre.  In  1828  he  was  appointed  a 
counselor  of  the  Court  of  Cassation.  His  chief 
work  is  Note  historique  sur  le  procis  de  Marie- 
Antoinette  et  de  Madame  Elisabeth  (1816). 


GHAUVENET,  shOVe-nfl',  Wiluam  (1820- 
70).  An  American  mathematician.  He  was 
bom  in  Milford,  Pa.,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1840, 
was  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  navy  from 
1841  to  1859,  and  assisted  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  and  of  its 
observatory,  of  which  he  was  made  director. 
He  was  for  a  time  professor  of  mathematics 
and  astronomy  and  chancellor  in  Washington 
University,  at  Saint  Louis,  Mo.  Among  his 
works  are  an  excellent  Treatise  on  Plane  and 
Spherical  Trigonometry  (1850),  and  a  Manual 
of  Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy  (1863). 
(Jonsult  "Memoir  of  William  Chauvenet,"  in  the 
Biographical  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  (Wash- 
ington, 1877). 

CHAUVINISM,  shS'vIn-IlE'm.  The  name 
given  in  France  to  a  policy  of  excessive  national 
self-glorification,  accompanied  by  an  attitude  of 
a^essive  hostility  to  everything  foreign.  Chau- 
vm  was  the  name  of  an  old  battle-scarred  veteran 
of  the  Empire  who  adored  the  memory  of  Na- 
poleon and  who  was  continually  talking  of  his 
achievements  at  Austerlitz  and  Jena,  and  his 
determination  to  take  a  brilliant  revenge  for 
Waterloo.  The  vaudevillists  of  the  day— Scribe, 
Cognard,  Bayard,  and  Dumanoir — seized  upon 
him  as  a  subject  for  the  comic  stage,  and 
since  then  a  Chauvinist  has  come  to  mean  a  man 
who  has  extravagant  and  narrow-minded  notions 
of  patriotism  and  enmity  toward  foreign  people, 
equivalent  to  our  word  Jingo. 

CHAUX-DE-F0ND8,  shA'de-fftN',  La  (Fr., 
deep  lime) .  A  town  in  the  Canton  of  Neuchatel, 
Switzerland,  nine  miles  northwest  of  Neuchatel 
( Map :  Switzerland,  A  1 ) .  It  is  situated  in  a  bleak 
valley  of  the  Jura,  at  an  elevation  of  3070  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  is  regularly  built,  with  broad, 
straight  streets,  and  stone  houses.  The  most 
notable  structures  are  the  aqueduct,  13  miles 
long;  the  Protestant  church,  with  a  fine,  vaulted 
roof;  the  hospital;  the  college,  which  contains 
the  mimicipal  picture  gallery;  the  historical  mu- 
seum; and  the  library.  Among  the  educational 
institutions  is  a  watch-making  and  technical 
school.  Chaux-de-Fonds  is  the  second  largest 
watch  and  clock  making  centre  in  Switzerland, 
and  also  manufactures  articles  in  gold,  silver, 
bronze,  and  enamels,  lenses  and  scientific  instru- 
ments. Population,  in  1888,  25,603;  lOOO,  36,- 
388. 

CHAVES,  sha'vfish  (Portug.,  hot).  A  town 
and  fortress  of  the  second  class  in  Portugal,  in 
Tras-os-Montes,  near  the  Spanish  frontier,  situ- 
ated on  a  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tamega, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  an  old  Roman  bridge  of 
twelve  arches  (Map:  Portugal,  B  2).  In  the 
neighborhood  are  saline  springs,  which  are  much 
frequented,  and  the  remains  of  a  Roman  bath- 
house. Its  industries  consist  of  silk  and  linen 
weaving.     Population,  about  7000. 

CHAY  BOOT  (Tamil,  chaya),  Chota,  or 
Sayan  {Oldenlandia  umbellata).  A  perennial 
herbaceous  plant  of  the  order  Rubiacese,  said  to  be 
a  native  of  India.  It  is  cultivated  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel  for  the  sake  of  its  long,  orange-colored 
roots,  the  bark  of  which  affords  a  beautiful  red 
dye.  The  quality  of  the  bark  is  said  to  be  im- 
proved by  keeping  it  for  some  years.  It  is  the 
coloring  matter  obtained  ff'om  chay  root  which  is 
used  to  paint  the  red  figures  on  chintz.  Chay  root 
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is  the  Indian  madder,  and  with  it  some  tribes  in 
Ceylon  formerly  paid  their  tribute. 

CHEAP^IDE  (M.  Engl,  chepe,  AS.  cCap, 
bargain,  ultimately  connected  with  Lat.  oaupo, 
innkeeper  +  aide),  A  street  in  London  extend- 
ing from  Saint  Paul's  Churchyard  east  to  the 
Mansion  House.  It  is  famous  for  its  fine  stores, 
especially  of  jewelers  and  mercers,  and  for  its 
historical  reminiscences.  It  was  originally  an 
open  square  crossed  by  Watling  Street  (q.v.), 
where  fairs,  markets,  and  the  like  were  held  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  from  its  mediaeval 
use  that  Jt  received  its  name.  The  sauare  was 
narrowed*  down  into  a  street  after  the  *Great 
Fire.' 

CHEAT  (abbrevation  of  escheat;  OF.  eschet, 
Med.  Lat.  excadere,  from  Lat.  ew,  out  +  cadere, 
to  fall ) .  As  a  term  of  English  criminal  law,  cheat 
has  a  narrower  signification  than  in  popular 
usage.  For  example,  a  man  may  be  induced  to 
sell  goods  on  credit  to  another  by  the  false  rep- 
resentation of  the  latter  concerning  his  finan- 
cial responsibility,  and  thus  be  defrauded;  but 
such  fraud  by  the  purchaser  does  not  amount  to 
a  common-law  cheat.  To  constitute  that  offense, 
false  weights  and  measures,  or  a  false  token, 
coin,  or  sign  must  be  used,  or  there  must  be  a 
conspiracy  (q.v.)  to  cheat  and  defraud.  It  was 
an  offense  against  public  trade,  rather  than 
against  an  individual.  By  statute,  both  in 
England  and  in  the  United  States,  many  fraudu- 
lent acts  are  indictable  which  did  not  amount  to 
common-law  cheats.     See  False  Pbetenses. 

CHEAT.    See  Bbome  Gbass. 

CHEAT  BIVEB.  A  river  of  West  Virginia, 
formed  by  four  forks,  rising  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  State  in  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and 
uniting  in  Tucker  County  (Map:  West  Virginia, 
E  2 ) .  It  flows  through  a  region  rich  in  iron  and 
coal,  and  joins  the  Monongahela  River  in  Penn- 
sylvania, 4  miles  from  the  State  line.  It  is  about 
125  miles  long,  but  drains  a  rather  narrow  area, 
owing  to  its  nearness  to  other  streams.  It  fur- 
nishes abundant  water-power,  and  in  portions  of 
its  course  flows  through  narrow  gorges  amid 
magnificent  scenery. 

CHEATS,  The.  A  comedy  by  John  Wilson 
written  in  1662,  published  in  London,  in  quarto, 
in  1664,  and  performed  by  Killegrew's  com- 
pany at  Vere  Street,  Clare  Market,  in  1663. 
t  is  a  satiriciEil  farce  in  mockery  of  the  Non- 
conformists, and  excited  so  much  disapproba- 
tion that  it  was  soon  withdrawn.    See  Scbuple. 

CHEATS  OF  SCAPIN,  skA'pftN',  The.  A 
farce  by  Otway,  performed  in  February,  1677, 
and  published  in  the  same  year,  bound  up  with 
the  author's  Titus  and  Berenicet  which  had  been 
first  produced  at  the  same  periormance.  A  sec- 
ond edition  appeared  in  1701.  It  is  a  close 
adaptation  of  Molifere's  Les  fourberies  de  Scapin, 
and  was  played  as  far  down  as  the  end  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  The  first  edition  was  dedi- 
cated to  Lord  Rochester. 

CHEBEC^.  The  least  fly-catcher  {Empidonax 
minimus)  J  a  small,  olive-green  garden  bird,  com- 
mon in  the  eastern  United  Stat^,  so  named  from 
its  sharply  accented  call-note.     See  Pewee. 

CHEBOYGAN,  shc-boi'gan.  A  city  and 
county-seat  of  Cheboygan  County,  Mich.,  165 
miles  north  by  west  of  Bay  City,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Cheboygan  River,  on  Lake  Huron,  and 
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on  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  (Map:  Michi- 
gan, J  3) .  It  has  a  good  harbor,  connected  with 
lake  ports  by  regular  steamship  lines,  and  con- 
trols large  lumbering  interests.  Settled  in  1849» 
Cheboygan  was  incorporated  in  1877.  The  gov- 
ernment is  administered  by  a  mayor,  annually 
elected,  and  a  city  council.  '  The  water- works  are 
owned  and  operated  by  the  municipality.  Popu- 
lation, in  1890,  6235;  in  1000,  6489. 

CHECSHEK.    See  Tchetchen. 

CHECK,  or  CHEQUE.  A  bill  of  exchange 
(q.v.)  drawn  on  a  banker  payable  on  demand. 
Such  is  the  deflnition  given  in  the  English  Bills 
of  Exchange  Act,  1882  (45  and  46  Vict.,  c.  61, 
§  73),  and  in  the  Negotiable  Instruments  Law, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  a  number  of  the  United 
States.  (See  Laws  of  New  York,  1897,  chap. 
612,  §  321.)  In  a  few  States  it  has  been  held 
that  an  instrument  drawn  upon  a  printed  blank- 
check  form,  and  differing  from  an  ordinary  check 
only  in  that  it  was  payable  on  a  day  subsequent 
to  its  date,  is  a  check,  as  distinguished  from  a 
bill  of  exchange.  Such  was  not  the  prevailing 
view,  however,  even  before  the  statutes  above 
referred  to.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  check  be 
drawn  by  a  customer  on  his  banker,  nor  that  it 
be  drawn  against  funds,  although  ordinarily  it 
is  so  drawn;  and  a  person  who  obtains  money 
on  a  check  which  he  Knows  is  drawn  by  one  not 
entitled  to  draw  for  the  amoimt  specified  there- 
in commits  a  fraud  and  may  be  liable  to  crim- 
inal punishment.  A  check  is  intended  for  prompt 
presentment,  and  not  for  use  as  a  cimtinuing 
security;  and  when  presented  it  is  to  be  paid 
by  the  banker  and  canceled,  not  accepts  and 
returned  to  the  holder.  In  this  country  the 
usage  of  certifying  checks  prevails.  The  liability 
of  a  bank  which  certifies  a  check  drawn  ux>on  it 
is  the  same  as  that  of  a  drawee  who  accepts  a 
bill.  The  efl*ect  of  certification  upon  the  draw- 
er's liability  depends  upon  whether  it  was  pro- 
cured by  the  holder  or  by  the  drawer.  If  the 
drawer  procures  it,  he  remains  liable  on  the 
check  as  the  drawer  of  an  accepted  bill  of  ex- 
change, payable  on  demand.  If  the  holder  pro- 
cures it,  the  drawer  and  indorsers  are  discharged 
from  liability.  In  other  words,  the  holder  in 
the  latter  case  chooses  to  substitute  for  payment 
by  the  bank  its  promise  to  pay.  Mere  delay  in 
presenting  a  check  does  not  discharge  the  drawer, 
unless. loss  is  caused  to  him  thereby.  At  common 
law,  iif  the  delay  did  result  in  loss,  as  where 
the  bank  failed  during  the  period  of  delay,  the 
drawer  was  discharged  in  toto.  By  the  English 
Bills  of  Exchange  Act  and  the  American  Nego- 
tiable Instruments  I^w,  this  has  been  modified, 
and  he  is  discharged  only  to  the  extent  of  the 
loss  caused  by  the  delay. 

Crossing  checks  is  an  English  usage  which 
does  not  prevail  in  this  countnr.  It  consists 
( 1 )  in  writing  across  the  face  of  the  check  the 
words  *and  company'  between  two  parallel 
lines,  or  in  simply  drawing  two  parallel  trans- 
verse lines  across  the  face;  or  (2)  in  writing 
across  the  face  the  name  of  the  banker.  The 
first  is  called  a  general  crossing,  the  latter  a 
special  crossing.  A  crossed  check  is  payable 
only  when  presented  through  a  bank,  and  one 
crossed  specially  is  payable  only  through  the 
bank  specified.  The  usage  was  introduced  as 
a  protection  and  safeguard  to  the  owner  of  the 
check,  but  it  did  not  restrain  the  negotiability 
of  the  instrument.     The  Bills  of  Exchange  Act 
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provides  that  if  the  crossing  is  accompanied  with 
the  words  *not  negotiable/  a  person  taking  the 
check  shall  not  have,  and  shall  not  be  capable 
o{  giving,  a  better  title  than  that  of  the  person 
from  whom  he  took  it. 

In  most  respects  other  than  those  mentioned 
above,  checks  are  governed  by  the  rules  which 
apply  to  bills  of  exchange.  Consult  the  authori- 
ties referred  to  under  Negotiable  Instbuments. 

CHECKEBBEBBY.  See  Gaulthebia  and 
Partbidge-Bebbt. 

CHECKEBED  BEETLE.  A  beetlef  of  the 
serricom  pentamerous  family  Cleridse,  so  named 
because  of  its  variegated  markings.  Many  of 
them  are  ant-like  in  form  and  movement.  The 
adults  are  found  on  flowers,  such  as  Spirea  alba, 

and  on  trunks  of 
trees,  where  they 
subsist  on  nectar  and 
sweet  sap.  The  lar- 
vae live  under  bark, 
and  feed  on  wood- 
boring  larvse,  even 
penetrating  into  the 
burrows  in  search  of 
them.  Some  infest  the  hives  of  bees,  where  they 
devour  the  young  bees,  burrowing  their  way  from 
cell  to  cell,  and  still  others  feed  on  dead  animal 
matter.  A  synopsis  of  the  North  American  spe- 
cies, by  J.  L.  Le  Conte,  will  be  found  in  the 
A  nnals  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  of  New 
York,  Vol.  V.  (New  York,  1849). 

CHECKEBS  (OF.  eschequier,  from  ML. 
ftcacarium^  chess-board,  from  scacci,  chess,  from 
Pers.  ahdh,  king),  or  Dbauohts  (Dutch  dragt^ 
Ger.  Tracht,  burden,  from  AS.  dragan,  to  draw, 
Ger.  tragen,  to  carry).  A  game  played  with 
'men*  on  a  checkered  board,  made  square,  di- 
vided into  sixty- four  equal  square  spaces,  col- 
ored alternately  black  and  white.  The  draughts 
or  checkers  are  circular  and  flat.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  checkers — Chinese,  English,  Polish, 
Spanish,  Italian,  and  Turkish.  The  game  is  also 
found  among  the  native  tribes  of  the  interior  of 
New  Zealand.  In  France  it  is  called  lea  dames, 
from  its  having  been  a  favorite  game  with  ladies ; 
in  Scotland  the  draught-board  is  called  the  dam- 
hrod. 

Two  persons  play  this  game,  each  having  a  set 
of  twelve  men — one  set  black,  the  other  white. 
The  men  may  be  placed  either  on  the  black  or 
white  squares,  but  they  must  all  be  placed 
on  one  color  only.  In  England  it  is  usual  to 
play  upon  the  white  squares,  with  a  black  square 
to  the  lower  right,  and  in  Scotland  upon  the 
black,  with  a  white  square  to  the  lower  right. 
The  men  may  be  moved  diagcmally  only,  and 
by  one  square  at  a  time.  If  an  enemy's  man 
stands  in  the  way,  no  move  may  take  place  un- 
less there  be  a  vacant  sqiiare  beyond  into  which 
the  piece  can  be  lifted.  The  man  leaped  over  is 
then  taken  and  removed  from  the  board.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  game  is  to  clear  the  board  of  the 
enemy's  men,  or  to  hem  them  in  so  that  they 
cannot  be  moved,  and  whichever  party  does  so 
first  wins  the  game.  As  no  piece  can  move  more 
than  one  step  diagonally  at  a  time,  there  can 
be  no  taking  till  the  antagonists  come  to  close 
quarters,  and  the  advancing  of  them  cautiously 
into  each  other's  neighborhood  is  the  chief  art 
of  the  game.  When  a  man  on  either  side  has 
made  his  way,  either  by  taking  or  by  a  clear 


open  path,  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  board,  he 
is  entitled  to  be  *crowned,*  which  is  done  by 
placing  another  man  on  the  top  of  his  man. 
Crowned  men  may  move  either  backward  or 
forward,  but  always  diagonally  and  bjr  one 
square  at  a  time,  as  before,  and  this  additional 
power  gives  a  great  advantage  to  the  player 
who  owns  the  greatest  number  of  Hcings.'  and 
usually  decides  the  game  in  his  favor.  Joshua 
Sturges's  work,  entitled  The  Guide  to  the  Oame 
of  Draughts,  first  printed  in  1800,  edited  by 
Kean  and  last  published  in  1892,  is  the  standard 
authority.  The  rules  and  many  diagrams  will 
be  found  in  Spalding's  Home  Library  (New 
York). 

CHECKING.  In  arithmetic,  one  of  the  old- 
est and  best  methods  of  checking  the  results  of 
operations  in  decimal  arithmetic  is  known  as 
casting  out  nines.  It  originated  at  an  early  date 
among  the  Hindus,  and  from  them  it  passed  to 
the  Arabs.  Proofs  for  this  rule  appear  in  the 
works  of  Avicenna  in  the  Tenth  Century.  Luca 
Pacioli  (1494)  adds  this  check  to  his  work  on 
division,  pointing  out  cases  in  which  it  fails.  Its 
use  in  elementary  schools  has'  been  neglected 
more  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  than  in  Eng- 
land, and  not  until  recently  has  the  method  been 
seriously  urged  by  American  teachers.  The  pro- 
cess maj^  be  best  explained  bv  an  example. 

Required  to  check  the  multiplication,  35  X  34 
=  1190: 

( 1 )  Dividing  35  by  9,  the  remainder  is  8 ; 

(2)  Dividing  34  by  9,  the  remainder  is  7; 

(3)  Dividing  66  (the  product  of  7  and  8)  by 
9,  the  remainder  is  2; 

(4)  Dividing  1190  by  9,  the  remainder  is  like- 
wise 2. 

But  2  =  2;  therefore  the  product,  1190,  is  cor- 
rect. 

According  to  a  proposition  in  the  theory  of 
numbers,  the  remainder  arising  from  dividing 
a  number  by  9  (called  the  excess)  is  the  same 
as  that  arising  from  dividing  the  siun  of  the 
digits  by  9.  Hence,  the  above  remainders  may 
be  obtained  thus:  (1)  3  -f  5  =  8;  (2)  3  -f  4  = 
7;  (3)  5-f  6=ll  =  9-f  2;  (4)  1  +  1  +  9 -f 
0  =  9  -f  £;  but  2  =  2  as  before. 

In  the  case  of  addition,  the  excess  in  the  sum 
is  equal  to  the  excess  in  the  sum  of  the  excesses 
of  the  addends.  Thus,  in  635  -}-  234  =  869, 
6-f3-f6  =  9-f5,  24-  34-4  =  9-}-<?,  8-1-64- 
9  =  2  X  9  -f  5,  but  5  -f  0  =  5;  therefore  the  sum 
809  is  correct. 

From  the  identity  of  division,  dividend  =  di- 
visor X  quotient  -f  remainder,  it  appears  that 
the  excess  in  the  first  member  must  equal  that 
in  the  second.  Hence,  the  check  for  division  is 
made  to  depend  upon  that  for  addition  and 
multiplication.  Thus,  in  8765  =  42  X  208  -f  29, 
8-f7H-6-f6  =  2X9-}-8;4-f2  =  5, 
2-f0-f8  =  9-fi,  2-f9  =  9-f2/6Xl-f 
2  =  8/  but  8  =  8,  therefore  the  division  is 
correct. 

In  practice,  the  sum  of  the  digits  is  rarely 
found.  As  soon  as  the  addition  produces  9,  this 
is  rejected,  and  so  on.  Thus,  in  180136,  6  -j-  3 
=  9,  l-|-0-f8  =  9;  hence,  1  is  the  excess. 

If  the  result  obtained  from  any  operation  dif- 
fers from  the  true  result  by  a  multiple  of  9, 
the  check  evidently  fails,  as  is  also  the  case  if 
the  result  differs  from  the  true  result  by  having 
certain  digits  interchanged.  These  cases,  how- 
ever, rarely  occur.    Any  number  could  be  chosen 
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for  the  purpose  of  checking,  but  the  excess  for 
0  is  easier  found  than  that  for  any  other  num- 
ber not  having  more  exceptions  to  its  efficiency. 

The  method  of  castine  out  nines  is  only  one  of 
several  important  checks  used  in  mathematical 
operations.  In  algebra,  one  of  the  principal 
checks  is  that  of  arbitrary  values.  Thus,  in  the 
multiplication  of  a'  -f  2a6  +  6*  by  o  -f  6,  the 
product  is  a»  -f  3a'6  -f  3a6*  +  h\  This  may  be 
checked  by  substituting  any  arbitrary  valued 
for  a  and  6,  as  a  =  2,  6  =  3,  giving  5  X  25  = 
125.  There  is  also  the  check  of  homo^neity, 
likewise  illustrated  by  the  above  multiplication, 
where  the  product  of  two  homogeneous  functions 
of  degrees  2  and  3  respectively  is  also  homoge- 
neous of  degree  2  -f  3.  Functions  which  are,  as 
in  the  above  case,  symmetric  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain letters,  also  give  rise  in  general  to  func- 
tions symmetric  with  respect  to  those  letters 
when  one  is  operated  upon  by  the  other,  thus  sug- 
gesting a  simple  check.  The  use  of  checks  char- 
acterizes the  work  of  all  who  have  to  perform 
operations  of  various  kinds  in  any  of  the 
branches  of  mathematics,  and  the  importance  of 
the  subject  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Consult 
Beman  and  Smith,  Higher  Arithmetic  (Boston, 
1895). 

CHECKY,  ch$k1,  or  CHEQTJEE,  chftk'ft  (OP. 
escheque,  from  eschequer,  to  check).  The  name 
given  in  heraldry  to  a  field  or  charge  composed 
of  small  squares  of  different  tinctures,  generally 
metal  and  color. 

CHEDDAB  CHEESE.  See  Cheese;  Cheese- 
Making. 

CHEDOBLAOMEB,  k^'Or-U-^mSr.  A  king 
of  Elam,  who,  according  to  Gen.  xiv.,  conquered 
Palestine,  but  thirteen  years  later  was  forced 
to  make  an  invasion  in  order  to  establish  his 
authority.  He  was  accompanied  by  Amraphel 
(q.v.)  of  Shinar,  Arioch  (q.v.)  of  Ellasar,  and 
Tidal  of  Goyim.  Having  conquered  the  Re- 
phaim,  the  Zamzummim,  the  Emim,  and  the 
Horites,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  El  Paran,  be  re- 
turned by  way  of  El  Mishpat,  slew  the  Amale- 
kites  and  the  Amorites  in  Hazezon  Tamar,  and 
defeated  in  a  pitched  battle  the  five  kings 
of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  Zeboiim,  and 
Zoar,  but  was  smitten  near  Dan  by  Abram, 
who  rescued  his  nephew,  Lot.  The  historical 
character  of  this  narrative  cannot  be  maintained. 
Chedorlaomer  is  indeed  a  possible  Elamitish 
name,  as  Kudur  occurs  in  Kudur  nanchimdi  and 
Kudur  uabuk,  and  Lagamam  or  Lagamal  is  the 
name  of  an  Elamitish  goddess.  Three  cuneiform 
tablets  have  been  found  dating  from  the  early 
Seleucid  and  the  Arsacid  periods,  in  which  some 
scholars  have  seen  a  reference  to  King  Kudur 
Laffamar,  but  the  name  in  the  first  is  only 
Ktidur  Ku  Ku  mal,  in  the  second  Kudur  nuch 
(  ?)  (/tt  mal,  and  in  the  third,  Kudur  nuch  (  ?) 
pu;  the  first  also  has  the  names  Eri  Eaku  and 
Tundchula,  and  the  second  Eriekua,  WTien  these 
men  lived  cannot  be  determined.  An  invasion 
of  Palestine  by  an  Elamitish  kin^  is  not  improb- 
able. But  there  is  as  yet  no  evidence  from  the 
monuments  of  any  of  these  kings.  It  is  regarded 
as  most  probable  that  the  names  were  found  by 
some  Babylonian  Jew  and  put  into  connection  on 
the  one  hand  with  the  symbolical  and  fictitious 
names  of  the  kings  of  the  submerged  cities  (see 
Sodom)  ;  on  the  other,  with  Abram.  This  mid- 
rash  is  supposed  to  have  been  written   in  the 


Fourth  Centunr  b.c.,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
appendix  in  which  Melchizedek  (^•)  figures  is 
eyen  later.  Consult,  especially,  King,  Letters 
and  Inscriptions  of  Hammurabi  L  (London, 
1898). 

CHEDU^A.  An  island  off  Arakan,  Burma, 
in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  stretching  from  latitude 
18*  40'  to  18**  66'  N.,  and  from  longitude  93*  31' 
to  93*  50'  E.  Area,  240  square  miles.  Popula- 
tion, 24,000  (Map:  Burma,  B  3).  The  soil  is 
fertile,  yielding  noe,  tobacco,  sugar,  indigo,  cot- 
ton, hemp,  and  large  quantities  of  a  vegetable 
oil,  equally  fitted  for  burning  and  for  varnishing. 
The  principal  mineral  is  petroleum.  The  island 
is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  the  coast  has  earthy 
cones,  which  emit  mud  and  gas.  The  small  town 
of  Cheduba,  or  Manaung,  in  the  northeast,  has 
a  population  of  2000. 

CHEE^CHA  (native  name).  A  gecko  {Hemi- 
daotylus  fr<Bnatus)  of  Ceylon,  India,  and  the 
Orient,  four  or  five  inches  long,  which  is  semi- 
domesticated.  "It  makes  its  appearance  soon 
after  sunset,  about  the  walls  of  the  Indian 
dwellings,  in  search  of  files  and  other  small  in- 
sects. If  some  attention  be  shown  it,  however, 
it  will  present  itself  every  evening  at  the  accus- 
tomed place,  .  •  .  soon  becoming  very  tame." 
See  Gecko. 

CHEEO^Ay  or  CHILA.     See  Sebfent-Eaole. 

CHEEB,  or  CHIB.    See  Pheasant. 

CHEEBTBLE,  Frank.  The  nephew  of  the 
Cheeryble  brothers  in  Dickens's  Nicholas  yickle- 
hy.    He  becomes  the  husband  of  Kate  Nickleby. 

CHEEBTBLE  BBOTHEBS,  The.  Twin 
brothers,  Charles  and  Edwin  by  name,  who  are 
benevolent  friends  to  Nicholas  and  Kate  in 
Dickens's  Nicholas  Nickleby,  They  are  a  pair  of 
impulsive,  warm-hearted  London  merchants,  who 
are  customarily  clad  in  **broad-skirted  blue  coats, 
drab  breeches,  high  gaiters,  and  low-crowned, 
broad-brimmed  white  hats,"  and  whose  double 
chins  "rest  in  the  folds  of  white  neckerchiefs." 
They  are  said  to  be  drawn  from  the  Grant 
brothers  who  were  Manchester  cotton-spinners  in 
Dickens's  day. 

CHEESE  (AS.  c€se,  from  Lat.  caseus,  cheese). 
A  food  product  made  from  milk  by  separating 
the  curd  or  casein  and  portions  of  the  fat  and 
other  constituents  from  the  whey,  shaping  the 
mass  into  different  forms,  and  usually  ripening 
or  curing  it.  The  product  has  been  known  since 
earliest  times,  the  oldest  mention  of  it  dating 
back  to  about  B.C.  1400.  It  was  a  common  food 
material  long  before  butter  was  known,  the  ref- 
erences to  butter  in  the  Bible  being  more  correct- 
ly translated,  'curdled  milk.*  The  Greeks  were 
familiar  with  cheese-making  at  the  time  of 
Homer,  and  Aristotle  refers  to  the  renneting 
of  milk  wdth  the  sap  of  the  fig.  Hippocrates 
mentions  cheese  made  from  mare's  milk  and 
from  goat's  milk.  Sheep's  milk  was  employed 
for  this  purpose  by  the  early  Egyptians.  The 
Romans  used  cheese  as  food  quite  extensively, 
and  were  familiar  with  several  kinds,  one  sim- 
ilar to  Limburger,  others  flavored  with  spices 
and  herbs,  and  some  which  were  smoked  in  the 
process  of  making.  Columella  gives  a  very  good 
description  of  the  methods  employed  in  cheese- 
making,  and  Pliny  describes  the  foreign  cheeses 
to  be  had  in  Rome,  some  of  which  were  quite 
celebrated. 
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At  the  present  day  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  different  kinds  of  cheese  made  in 
Europe  and  America  have  been  described.  These 
depend  for  their  characteristics  upon  the  kind 
and  condition  of  the  milk  used,  the  process  of 
makinff,  the  seasoning,  and  especially  upon  the 
conditions  incident  to  the  ripening  or  curing. 
(See  Cheese-Making.)  Cow's  milk  is,  of  course, 
mainly  used,  but  in  some  parts  of  Europe  the 
mi]k  of  goats  and  sheep  is  also  employed.  The 
milk  may  be  sweet  or  sour,  it  may  contain  dif- 
ferent amounts  of  fat,  depending  upon  whether 
whole  milk,  skim  milk,  or  milk  to  which  cream 
is  added  is  used,  and  the  cheese  may  be  hard  or 
soft,  according  to  the  amount  of  water  left  in  it 
and  the  character  of  the  curing.  The  principal 
hard  cheeses  are  the  common  Cheddar  cheese, 
the  English  Cheshire,  Gloucester,  Wiltshire,  and 
Stilton,  the  Dutch  Gouda  and  Edam,  the  Schweit- 
zer (Swiss)  or  Emmenthaler  (known  also  as 
Gruyftre),  and  the  Italian  Parmesan  and  Gor- 
gonzola.  Among  the  soft  cheeses  are  Brie 
{Fromage  de  Brie) ,  Camembert,  Neuchfttel,  Lim- 
burger,  *brick,'  Philadelphia  cream,  and  cottage 
cheese,  or  'smierkttse.'  The  famous  Roquefort 
is  a  semi-soft  cheese.  In  addition  to  these, 
there  are  many  fancy  brands  of  cheese,  made  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  by  mixing  ground 
cheese  with  cream,  or  butter,  or  oils,  and  some- 
times adding  a  flavoring  material,  such  as 
Meadow-Sweet,  Club-House,  Canadian  Club,  etc. 
Pineapple  cheese  is  ordinary  cheese  made  very 
firm  and  pressed  into  the  shape  suggested  by 
its  name.  In  composition,  cheeses  of  the  same 
general  variety  vary  quite  widely,  owing  to 
differences  in  the  richness  of  the  milk  used, 
the  amount  of  water  left  in  the  curd,  and 
the  age  of  the  product.  As  cheese  ripens  and 
ages  it  dries  out  considerably,  losing  from  8  to 
15  per  cent,  of  its  water.  The  water  in  ordinary 
factory  cheese  varies  all  the  way  from  15  to  over 
50  per  cent.,  although  in  well-cured  cheese  it 
usually  constitutes  about  one-third,  or  35  per 
cent.  The  remainder  is  solid  matter,  composed 
mainly  of  fat,  casein  ( protein ),  and  a  little  sugar 
and  ash  (mostly  salt).  Fully  one-half  of  the 
solids  in  a  whole-milk  cheese  should  be  fat;  in 
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skim-milk  cheese  the  proportion  is  considerably 
less.  Van  Slyke  found  the  average  composition 
of  whole-milk  cheese  made  in  New  York  factories 
to  be:  Water,  31.5;  fat,  37;  protein,  26.25;  ash, 
sugar,  etc.,  5.25  per  cent.  The  average  of  a  large 
number  of  American  analyses  differs  but  little 
from  this,  and  is  as  follows:  Water,  34.2;  fat, 
33.7 ;  protein,  25.9 ;  esh,  sugar,  etc.,  6.2  per  cent 


The  average  percentage  composition  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  more  common  kinds  of  cheese  is  shown 
by  the  accompanying  table. 

Many  of  the  foreign  cheeses,  such  as  Emmen- 
thaler (Schweitzer),  £dam,  Neuchfttel,  brick,  and 
Limburger,  are  now  successfully  made  in  the 
United  States;  but  more  than  nme-tenths  of  all 
the  cheese  made  in  this  country  is  the  familiar 
standard  variety  kno\vn  as  Cheddar.  The  grades 
of  this  cheese  commonly  recognized  are:  'Full 
cream,'  made  from  whole  (unskimmed)  milk; 
'skims/  made  from  skimmed  or  partly  skimmed 
milk;  and  'filled'  cheese,  in  which  foreign  fat  is 
substituted  for  the  natural  fat  of  the  milk. 
Tl^e  latter  is  the  most  serious  form  of  adultera- 
tion of  cheese,  and  as  the  product  is  palmed  off 
as  'full-cream  cheese,'  it  is  to  be  regarded  and 
should  be  treated  as  a  fraud.  Its  base  is  skim 
milk,  which  is  very  abundant  and  cheap  in 
creamery  districts.  The  fat  added  is  usually 
oleo  oil  or  neuti^l  lard,  and  from  these  cheap 
materials  it  is  said  that  filled  cheese  can  be  made 
for  4  or  5  cents  a  pound.  It  is  not  easily  de- 
tected bv  ordinary  sampling  when  fresh;  but  it 
has  little  flavor  or  aroma,  and  its  quality  is 
short-lived.  The  exportation  of  considerable  quan- 
tities of  this  cheese  under  fraudulent  names  has 
imfavorably  affected  the  export  cheese  trade  of 
the  United  States.  Several  of  the  dairy  States 
have  prohibited  its  manufacture,  and  others  have 
enacted  laws  requiring  its  proper  labeling. 

The  general  reputation  of  American  cheese  at 
home  and  abroad  has  also  suffered  from  the  extent 
of  the  manufacture  of  skim  cheese,  or  half-skims. 
While  these  are  regarded  as  legitimate  products, 
and,  if  well  made,  are  highly  nutritious,  they 
should  always  be  plainly  marked  and  sold  for 
exactly  what  they  are.  Unlike  the  ripe  and 
finely  flavored  Parmesan  cheese,  which  is  made 
from  skim  milk,  the  American  skims  are  gen- 
erally flat  in  flavor,  hard,  and  homy.  Several 
of  the  dairy  States,  notably  New  York  and  Wis- 
consin, have  passed  laws  authorizing  the  use  of 
State  brands  on  cheese  made  from  whole  milk, 
guaranteeing  the  quality  of  the  cheese  so  brand- 
ed. Canada  has  prohibited  by  law  the  manufac- 
ture of  either  skim -milk  or  filled  cheese. 

The  cheese  production  of  the  United  States 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  was  i^>out 
100,000,000  pounds  a  year,  and  at  its  close  about 
300,000,000  pounds,  from  30,000,000  to  50,000,- 
000  pounds  being  exported.  New  York  and  Wie- 
consm  are  the  two  principal  cheese-making 
States,  the  former  making  nearly  twice  as  much 
as  the  latter,  and  both  together  producing  three* 
fourths  of  the  entire  output  of  the  country. 
Farm-made  cheese  has  been  almost  entirely 
superseded  by  factory  cheese.  (See  Cheese 
Factoby.)  Approximately,  1,000,000  pounds  of 
cheese  are  annually  imported  into  the  United 
States,  nearly  one-half  coming  from  Switzerland 
(Schweitzer  cheese),  and  30  per  cent,  from  Italy. 

Food  Value. — In  proportion  to  its  bulk,  cheese 
is  a  highly  nutritive  food,  both  as  regards  tis- 
sue-forming material  (protein)  and  as  a  source 
of  energy  (fuel  value).  The  few  digestion  ex- 
periments which  have  been  made  with  cheese  in- 
dicate that  the  protein  and  fat  in  it  are  quite 
thoroughly  digested.  Well-ripened  cheese  is 
more  thoroughly  digested  than  green  cheese.  As 
legards  ease  of  digestion,  it  appears  that  fat 
cheese,  thoroughly  ripe  cheese,  or  that  which  is 
porous,    is    more    quickly    digested    than    other 
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sorts.  The  distress  which  some  persons  experi- 
ence after  eating  cheese  may  be  due  to  a  variety 
of  causes,  such  as  over-indulgence,  especially  at 
the  end  of  a  hearty  meal,  eating  a  concentrated 
food  without  proper  dilution  with  other  foods, 
or  insufficient  mastication.  There  are  undoubt- 
edly some  persons  who  cannot  eat  cheese,  ow- 
ing to  some  personal  idiosyncrasy  not  easily 
explained,  just  as  there  are  those  who  cannot 
eat  strawberries  or  some  other  food.  In  general, 
it  may  be  said  that  cheese  thoroughly  deserves 
the  reputation  of  being  a  nutritious  and  whole- 
some food  which  it  has  had  for  centuries.  Cheese 
is  oaten  alone,  or  combined  with  other  food 
materials.  The  more  highly  flavored  kinds  are 
most  commonly  served  at  dessert  and  eaten  in 
small  quantities,  while  the  mild  sorts  often  re- 
place to  a  considerable  extent  meat  or  other 
Animal  food,  and  constitute  an  important  part 
of  the  meal.  Occasionally  cheese  causes  a  severe, 
or  even  fatal,  illness.  This  is  due  to  the  growth 
■of  peculiar  micro-organisms  and  the  consequent 
production  of  poisonous  substances  called  pto- 
maines (q.v.).  But  these  are  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  cheese,  and  are  likely  to  occur  in  many 
other  highly  nitrogenous  foods. 

For  b«an-cheese,  or  bean-curd,  see  Sot  Beans. 

CHEESE  FACTOBY.  A  place  where  cheese 
is  made  on  a  commercial  scale.  The  first  cheese 
factory  in  the  United  States  was  established  at 
Rome,  N.  Y.,  in  1851,  by  Mr.  Jesse  Williams,  a 
farmer  and  skillful  cheese-maker.  The  idea  of 
bringing  together  daily  the  milk  from  several 
neighboring  farms,  to  be  made  into  cheese  by 
a  skillful  operator,  has  spread  extensively 
throughout  the  dairy  States,  and  has  been  adopt- 
ed abroad.  In  1869  the  number  of  cheese  fac- 
tories in  the  United  States  had  reached  over 
1000,  and  since  that  time  this  cooperative,  or 
factory,  system  has  practically  superseded  the 
making  of  cheese  on  farms.  There  are  now  said 
to  be  nearly  3000  factories  in  the  United  States. 
The  advantages  of  the  system  are  diminished 
cost  of  production,  a  more  uniform  and  superior 
•quality  of  cheese,  a  higher  and  more  regular 
price,  and  a  great  reduction  of  labor  at  the 
farm.  Cheese  factories  are  operated  on  two 
plans — namely,  the  stock-company  or  co(5pera- 
tive  system,  under  which  the  farmers  own  and 
manage  the  factory,  through  proper  oflScers ;  and 
the  proprietary  plan,  in  which  an  individual 
owns  and  operates  the  factory,  making  cheese 
for  the  patrons  for  a  certain  price,  which  in  New 
York  State  is  usually  one  dollar  per  hundred- 
weight. The  milk  is  hauled  to  the  factory  daily 
by  the  patrons,  the  distance  being  in  many  in- 
stances several  miles.  Payment  for  the  milk  is 
usually  made  on  the  basis  of  the  weight,  accoimt 
being  taken  of  the  amount  of  milk  required  to 
make  a  pound  of  cheese.  The  demonstration  that 
the  fat  content  is  a  reliable  index  to  the  cheese- 
producing  value  of  milk  has  led  some  progressive 
factories  to  adopt  this  basis,  which  is  carried  out 
as  at  creameries  (q.v.).  There  is  a  wide  dif- 
ference in  the  size  of  cheese  factories.  Some 
make  only  five  or  six  cheeses  a  day,  while  others 
make  over  twenty  in  the  height  of  the  season. 
An  average-sized  factory  produces  from  eight  to 
ten  cheeses  a  day,  requiring  the  milk  of  about 
300  cows.  The  kind  made  is  almost  exclusively 
Cheddar  cheese. 

CHEESE-INSECTS.  Insects  affecting  cheese 
nre    as    follows:    Cheese-hopper   or    Cheese-skip- 


per, the  larva  of  Piophila  casei,  a  small,  black, 
shining,  two-winged  fly,  which  lays  its  eggs  on 
cheese,  smoked  ham,  and  chipped  beef.  The  white, 
slender  eggs  hatch  in  twenty-four  to  thirty-six 
hours,  and  the  cylindrical,  white,  tapering  larva 
feeds  voraciously  upon  the  cheese,  ham,  or  beef, 
completing  its  growth  in  from  seven  to  eight 
days,  and  remaining  in  the  pupal  condition  ten 
days  longer.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  fact 
that  the  larva  will  bring  the  two  ends  of  the 
body  together  and  suddenly  release  them,  like 
a  spring,  jumping  in  this  way  for  3  or  4  inches. 
In  the  United  States  this  insect  plays  a  more 
Important  r6le  as  an  enemy  of  smoked  ham  than 
of  cheese.  It  seems  to  prefer  the  outer,  fatty 
portions.  The  substances  attacked  should  be 
kept  in  scrupulously  clean,  well-aired  rooms,  the 
windows  should  be  screened  through  the  sum- 
mer, and  all  shelf -cracks  should  be  occasionally 
washed  out  with  a  kerosene  emulsion.  Cheese- 
mite,  a  minute,  whitish,  gregarious  mite  {Ty- 
roglyphus  siro)  of  a  genus  destructive  to  flour, 
sugar,  etc.,  which  feeds  upon  cheese,  leaving  a 
brown,  powdery  mass  of  shed  skins  where  it  has 
worked.  Cleanliness  in  the  place  where  cheese 
is  kept  is  the  best  preventive. 

CHEESE-MAKINQ.  The  making  of  Ched- 
dar cheese,  which  is  the  common  cheese  made  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  also  exten- 
sively in  England,  may  be  taken  as  illustrating 
the  general  principles  upon  which  the  process 
depends.  The  milk  used  should  be  free  from 
taint  or  smell,  and  of  good  quality  as  regards 
composition.  While  the  casein  of  the  muk  is 
the  part  which  is  curdled  and  gives  the  body  to 
the  cheese,  the  fat  is  an  important  constituent 
of  the  finished  product,  and  it  has  been  conclu- 
sively shown  that  the  cheese-producing  power 
of  milk  is  measured  by  its  percentage  of  fat. 
Hence  the  fat  content  of  milk  indicates  its  value 
for  both  cheese  and  butter  making.  The  casein 
in  milk  exists  in  a  state  of  semi -solution,  from 
which  it  is  separated  or  curdled  by  acids,  as  in 
the  case  of  sour  milk,  or  by  rennet  extract  pre- 
pared from  the  stomachs  of  yoimg  mammals,  usu- 
ally calves.  The  latter  is  most  commonly  used 
for  producing  the  curd,  as  the  curdled  casein  is 
called.  The  fresh  milk  is  first  ripened  to  the 
proper  degree — i.e.  a  certain  amount  of  lactic 
acid  is  developed  in  it  by  keeping  it  for  a  short 
time  at  about  85°  F.  The  acidity  accelerates 
the  action  of  the  rennet.  When  the  milk  is 
sufficiently  ripe,  the  rennet  is  added  in  diluted 
form  and  stirred  in,  the  milk  being  held  at  from 
82*»  to  86**  F.  Ten  or  fifteen  minutes  are  re- 
quired to  carry  the  curdling  to  the  proper  stage, 
after  which  the  curd  is  cut  into  small  pieces 
with  gangs  of  steel  knives,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate uie  contraction  of  the  curd  and  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  whey.  The  mass  is  then  stirred 
gently  for  about  five  minutes,  and  subsequently 
heated  to  about  98**  or  100**,  the  result  being 
the  formation  of  more  acid  and  a  further  shrink- 
age of  the  curd.  The  object  in  these  operations 
is  to  separate  the  whey  from  the  curd  with  the 
least  possible  loss  of  fat.  Most  of  the  fat  is 
inclosed  in  the  curd  mechanically,  but  some 
little  goes  into  the  whey,  the  araoimt  depending 
upon  the  skill  of  the  operator.  When  the  curd 
has  assumed  the  proper  consistency  (usually 
judged  by  its  stringing  out  in  little  threads  when 
touched  with  a  hot  iron ) ,  the  whey  is  drawn  off 
and  the  curd  is  allowed  to  mat  together  into  a 
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solid  mass.  This  is  cut  up  into  blocks,  which 
are  turned  so  as  to  maintain  a  uniform  heat 
throughout.  The  development  of  acid,  which 
continues,  changes  the  character  of  the  curd,  and 
when  the  hot-iron  test  shows  threads  2  or  3 
inches  long  the  curd  is  ground,  or,  more  properly 
8|>eaking,  cut,  and  salted,  the  salt  hardening  the 
curd  and  checking  the  further  development  of 
acid.  It  is  then  pressed  to  bring  it  into  suit- 
able form  and  remove  any  surplus  whey.  After 
this  it  is  ripened  in  rooms  or  cellars  kept  at  a 
temperature  not  above  66*  or  70*  for  several 
weeks,  and  even  months.  This  ripening  is  an 
important  and  critical  part  of  the  process,  and 
has  much  to  do  with  determining  the  general 
quality  and  character  of  the  cheese.  In  it  the 
casein  is  peptonized  and  changed  to  forms  which 
are  digestible,  and  the  characteristic  flavors  are 
developed.  If  the  temperature  of  the  curing- 
room  is  too  high,  the  cheese  ripens  rapidly,  but 
gets  off  flavor  and  even  spoils;  and  if  the  air  is 
too  moist,  the  cheese  molds.  liOW  temperature 
and  slow  curing  are  much  the  safest  methods, 
since  they  favor  the  making  of  cheese  of  the 
best  quality. 

The  losses  in  cheese-making  occur  in  the  whey 
and  in  drippings  'from  the  cheese-presB.  The 
albumin,  a  milk  constituent  similar  to  casein, 
is  not  coagulated  by  the  rennet,  and  passes  into 
the  whey.  This  is  true  also  of  the  milk-sugar, 
only  a  little  being  carried  into  the  curd.  The 
fat  of  the  milk  is  quite  largely  (all  but  5  or 
10  per  cent.)  recovered  in  the  cheese  in  careful 
making.  The  amount  of  cheese  that  can  be  made 
from  100  pounds  of  milk  depends  upon  (1)  the 
skill  of  the  maker,  (2)  the  amount  of  water  left 
in  the  cheese,  and  (3)  the  composition  of  the 
milk.  As  mentioned  above,  the  richer  the  milk 
is  in  fat,  the  greater  the  amount  of  cheese  that 
can  be  made  from  it;  but  with  poor  making 
this  increase  of  fat  in  the  milk  may  very  easily 
be  lost. 

In  the  manufacture  of  other  kinds  of  cheese 
than  Cheddar,  the  details  of  the  process  are 
modified  somewhat,  or  different  kinds  of  milk 
are  used,  or  the  ripening  process  is  different. 
In  the  case  of  a  number  of  kinds  special  fer- 
ments are  introduced  into  the  curd  to  bring 
about  desired  characteristics  and  flavors.  This 
is  true  of  Roquefort  cheese,  which  was  originally 
made  from  sheep's  milk,  but  in  which  some  cow's 
milk  is  now  often  used.  A  mold  cultivated  upon 
bread  is  mixed  with  the  curd,  and  this  gradually 

Cermeates  the  whole  mass,  giving  it  a  mottled 
luish  color  and  imparting  a  characteristic 
flavor.  The  characteristics  of  Limburger  are 
also  due  to  specific  fermentations  induced  dur- 
ing ripening,  which  result  in  a  putrefactive  odor 
and  pungent  taste.  This  cheese  is  made  from 
sweet  milk,  the  curd  being  formed  into  cakes 
about  6  inches  square  and  2  inches  thick,  and 
not  pressed.  The  main  cause  of  the  putrefactive 
fermentation  during  ripening  is  the  extremely 
moist  condition  in  which  it  is  kept.  The  sur- 
face soon  begins  to  get  shiny  and  soft,  becoming 
reddish-yellow,  and  this  changed  condition  gradu- 
ally extends  to  the  centre.  Schweitzer  or  Em- 
men  thaler  cheese  is  made  from  perfectly  fresh, 
«weet  milk — i.e.  without  ripening — and  is  of 
waxy  texture,  with  large  *eyes*  or  holes  dis- 
tributed evenly  through  it.  The  curing  covers 
two  stages,  and  is  carried  on  in  two  cellars  to 
secure  the  proper  conditions.  It  requires  a 
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number  of  months,  a  fine  Swiss  cheese  being  at 
least  eight  or  ten  months  old  before  it  is  eatexL 

The  spherical  dark-red  Edam  cheese  is  made 
quite  similarly  to  Cheddar  cheese,  the  curd  being 
placed  in  molds  to  give  it  its  form.  It  is  some- 
times made  of  partly  skimmed  milk.  The  curing 
process  is  practically  the  same  as  for  Cheddar 
cheese,  being  continued  for  at  least  eight  or  ten 
months.  The  color  is  due  to  the  application  of 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  carmine  when  the  cheese 
is  ready  for  market. 

The  rich  Stilton  cheese  of  England,  which  is 
very  highly  esteemed,  is  made  of  milk  to  which 
cream  is  added,  and  is  ripened  for  two  years. 
This  ripening  is  sometimes  assisted  by  mixing 
some  old  grated  cheese  with  the  curd.  The 
Italian  Parmesan  cheese  is  made  from  skimmed 
or  partly  skimmed  milk,  much  like  Cheddar 
cheese,  but  is  ripened  for  a  much  lonfier  time. 
It  is  not  considered  flt  for  eating  until  a  year 
and  a  half  old,  and  the  ripening  does  not  reach 
its  height  until  three  or  four  years  old.  It  is 
very  hard,  and  keeps  almost  indefinitely.  The 
familiar  cottage  cheese,  Dutch  cheese,  or  smier- 
kiise,  is  made  of  sour  milk,  no  rennet  being  used, 
and  is  eaten  while  fresh.  Part  skim  milk  is 
often  used,  or  a  little  cream  or  butter  may  be 
added  to  the  curd.  The  American  Neuchfttel, 
which  comes  in  little  cakes  wrapped  in  tinfoil, 
is  likewise  a  soft,  unripened  cheese,  to  be  eaten 
while  fresh,  but  is  made  with  sweet  milk  with 
the  addition  of  rennet.  See  also  Cheese  Fac- 
TOBY,  for  more  detailed  accounts  of  the  proc- 
esses of  cheese-making,  and  descriptions  of  other 
kinds  of  cheese. 

Bibliography.  Decker,  Cheese-Making  (Co- 
lumbus, 1900)  ;  Monrad,  A  B  C  in  Cheese-Making 
(Winnetka,  111.,  1894)  ;  Harris,  Cheese  and  Butter 
Makers*  Handbook  (Glasgow,  1885)  ;  Oliver,  MiUe, 
Cheese,  and  Butter  (London,  1894)  ;  Long  and 
Benson,  Cheese  and  Cheese- Making,  Butter  and. 
Milk  (London,  1896)  ;  Sheldon,  British  Dairying 
(London,  1896) ;  Newell,  Handbook  on  Cheese- 
Making  (Grand  Rapids,  1889)  ;  Wing,  Milk  and 
Its  Products  (New  York,  1897)  ;  Eugling,  Hand- 
huch  fiir  die  prakiische  Kaserei  (Leipzig,  1901)  ; 
Rigaux,  Laiterie^  heurre  et  fabrication  dcs  from- 
ages   (Paris,  1901). 

CHEESE  BENNET.     See  Bedstbaw.         • 

CHEETA,  che'tA,  CHITA  (Hind,  cita,  from 
Skt.  citra,  spotted),  or  Hunting-leopard.  A 
large  tropical  cat  (Cynwlurus  jubatus) .  It 
forms  an  aberrant  genus  of  the  Felidae,  differ- 
ing from  Felis  prominently  by  its  greater  com- 
parative length  and  slendemess  of  limb,  which 
enables  it  to  nm  for  a  short  distance  with  the 
greatest  speed,  probably,  of  any  of  the  larger 
mammals,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  its  claws 
are  short,  blunt,  and  almost  non-retractile.  It 
therefore  pursues  its  prey  by  chase  rather  than 
by  stealth,  and  to  these  dog-like  characteristics 
adds  a  docility  unusual  among  cats.  It  is  about 
the  length  of  the  leopard,  but  stands  much 
higher;  in  color  it  varies  from  tawny  to  bright 
rufous,  lighter  underneath,  marked  everywhere 
except  on  the  throat  with  small,  solid  spots  of 
black,  which  are  neither  rosettes  nor  arranged 
in  lines;  the  length  of  the  crisp,  erectile  hair 
(^hackles')  on  the  neck  and  shoulders  is  another 
feature.   See  Plate  of  Wild  Cats,  under  Cat. 

The  cheeta  is  distributed  over  nearly  all  Africa, 
but  commonly  only  in  the  equatorial  jungles,  and 
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thence  sparingly  eastward  to  India.  It  is  in 
southern  India  that  it  is  best  known,  because 
there  it  is  kept  tame  and  trained  by  many 
wealthy  natives  for  the  chase  of  black-buck,  etc. 
The  methods  of  training  are  described  by  J.  L. 
Kipling  {Beast  and  Man  in  India,  london, 
1891),  and  result  often  in  producing  a  harmless 
household  pet.  When  taken  himting  it  is  driven 
in  a  cart,  leashed  and  hooded,  so  that  the  sport 
resembles  falconry.  As  soon  as  the  game  is 
sighted  the  attendant  removes  the  hood,  the 
cheeta,  quivering  with  excitement,  understand- 
ing perfectly  the  meaning  of  the  movement;  and 
then  the  freed  animal,  after  a  glance  to  find 
its  prey,  rushes  forward,  overtakes  and  drags 
it  down;  it  will,  however,  use  catlike  stealth 
should  circumstances  suggest.  The  game  is  never 
brought  back,  but  held  by  the  cheeta,  which  must 
be  found  quickly  and  captured — ^an  operation 
requiring  skill,  for  its  native  ferocity  has  been 
aroused.  Having  been  rewarded  with  a  draught 
of  blood,  it  is  rehooded  and  confined.  The  sport 
(to  which  the  caracal  has  occasionally  been  trained 
for  the  chase  of  birds)  is  of  very  ancient  date,  as 
appears  from  its  depiction  on  early  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian  monuments.  It  was  introduced  into 
Kurope  by  returning  Crusaders  in  the  Fourteenth 
Century,  and  flourished  for  two  centuries  in 
Italy  and  France.  For  particulars  consult  ar- 
ticle by  J.  E.  Harting  in  The  Field  (London,  De- 
cember 26,  1885).  For  general  description,  see 
Royal  Natufxil  History,  Vol.  I.  (I^ndon,  1894)  ; 
for  wild  habits  in  Africa,  Drummond,  Large 
Oame  ...  of  Southern  Africa  (London, 
1875)  ;  for  habits  and  sport  in  India,  Blanford, 
Fauna  of  British  India  [mammals]  (London, 
1888-91 )  ;  Baker,  Wild  Beasts  and  Their  Ways 
(New  York,  1890)  ;  and  Sanderson,  Wild  Beasts 
of  India  (London,  1893).  Facts  and  illustra- 
tions relating  to  its  use  in  sport  in  the  Middle 
Ages  may  be  found  in  La  Croix,  Mceurs  et  usages 
des  moyen  Ages  (6th  ed.,  Paris,  1878). 

CHEETAL,  ch§^tQl,  or  CHITAL  (Hind. 
cUtal,  from  Skt.  dira^  spotted).    The  axis  deer. 

CHEETA  AM,  Henry  (1827-09).  An  Eng- 
lish  clergyman  and  religious  author.  He  was 
bom  at  Nottingham,  studied  at  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  in  1850  was  settled  as  curate  of 
%fTron  Walden,  Essex.  He  held  the  vicarage  of 
Quamdon,  Derbyshire,  from  1858  to  1870,  and 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone  in  the 
latter  year.  In  1882  he  resigned  to  become 
Vicar  of  Rotherham,  Yorkshire.  He  published: 
One  Hundred  Teats  of  Irish  Church  Missions; 
Sermons;  and  other  works. 

CHEETHAM,  Samuel  (1827—).  An  Eng- 
lish divine  and  theologian  of  the  Established 
Church,  Archdeacon  and  Canon  of  Rochester.  He 
was  bom  at  Hambleton,  educated  at  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  was  fellow  there  in  1850 
and  assistant  tutor  in  1853-58.  From  1863  to 
1882  he  was  professor  of  pastoral  theology  at 
King's  CJollege,  and  from  1879  to  1882  Arch- 
deacon of  Southwark.  He  was  an  editor  of  the 
Dictionarif  of  Christian  Antiquities  (1875-80), 
and  published:  A  History  of  the  Christian 
Church  During  the  First  Six  Centuries  (1894)  ; 
The  Mysteries,  Pagan  and  Christian  (1897)  ;  and 
Mediasval  Church' History  (1899). 

CHEE^VEB,  EzEKiEL  (1615-1708).  An 
American  educator.  He  was  bom  in  London, 
but  came  to  New  England  in  1637,  and  assisted 


(1638)  in  founding  New  Haven,  where  he  be- 
came prominent  as  a  deacon,  a  minister,  and 
especially  as  a  teacher.  He  also  taught  in 
Ipswich  and  in  Charleston,  and  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Boston  Latin  School  for  thirty-eight 
years.  He  prepared  the  Accidence,  a  Short  In- 
troduction to  the  Latin  Tongue,  which  was  used 
as  a  text-book  for  more  than  a  century,  and 
wrote  Scripture  Prophecies  Explained. 

CHEEVEBy  George  Barbell  (1807-90).  An 
American  Congregational  clergyman.  He  was 
born  in  Hallowell,  Maine,  and  graduated  at 
Bowdoin  College  in  1825,  and  at  the  Andover 
Theological  Seminaiy  in  1830.  Two  years  later 
he  was  installed  as  pastor  of  a  Congregational 
church  in  Salem,  Mass.  The  Unitarian  contro- 
versy attracted  his  attention,  and  he  was  an 
earnest  defender  of  the  orthodox  system.  Tem- 
perance also  became  a  leading  idea,  and  in  1835 
lie  published  in  a  Salem  newspaper  "Deacon 
Giles's  Distillery,"  a  bitterly  satirical  allegory 
which  had  a  wonderful  popularity.  The  author 
was  prosecuted  and  imprisoned  a  month  for 
libel.  He  then  traveled  for  some  time  in  Europe, 
and,  on  his  return  in  1839,  became  pastor  of 
the  Allen  Street  Presbyterian  Church  in  New 
York.  He  resigned  in  1844,  and  from  1846  until 
his  retirement  in  1867  was  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  the  Puritans,  New  York.  During  the  fierce 
debate  that  preceded  the  Civil  War,  he  was  an 
active  and  uncompromising  anti-slavery  advo- 
cate. At  an  early  age  he  began  to  contribute 
to  the  North  American  Revietc,  and  later  wrote 
much  for  the  Independent  and  the  Bihliotheca 
Sacra,  Among  his  published  works  are:  Studies 
in  Poetry  (1830);  Lectures  on  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress  (1843);  Wanderings  of  a  Pilgrim 
(1846)  ;  Journal  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  in 
1620  (1878)  ;  and  Ood  Against  Slavery  (1857). 

CHEFOO.     See  Chifu. 

CHEGKJS.  A  market  gardener  in  Dickens's 
Old  Curiosity  Shop,  He  marries  Sophie  Wackles, 
to  the  discomfiture  of  Dick  Swiveller. 

CHEHA^IS.  A  river  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  State  of  Washington.  It  rises  in 
l^wis  County,  flows  through  CHiehalis  County, 
and  empties  into  Gray's  Harbor  after  a  course  of 
about  125  miles.  The  stream  is  navigable  some 
distance  for  l^ht  steamboats. 

CHEIBAKTHUS,  kl-rftn'thtis.  See  Wall- 
flower. 

CHEIBOLEPIS,  kt-rdK^pTs.  See  Chisolepis. 

CHEIBOMANCY.     See  Chiromancy. 

CHEIBOTHEBITJM,  kfrd-the'rl-tim  (Neo- 
Lat.,  from  Gk.  x^^^t  cheir,  hand  -f  ^ptov,  thi- 
Hon,  dim.  of  1^17^,  th^,  beast) .  The  name  given  by 
Dr.  ICaup  to  the  animal  which  produced  the  pe- 
culiar hand-like  impressions  on  the  Triassic 
rocks  of  this  countiy  and  Germany.  The  re- 
mains of  the  animal  having  been  found  and  its 
structure  made  out,  this  name  has  given  place  to 
the  more  characteristic  one  of  Labyrinthodon, 
See  Stegocephalia. 

CHEKEy  Sir  John  (1514-57).  An  English 
scholar,  one  of  the  revivers  of  classical  learn- 
ing in  England  during  the  Sixteenth  Ontury. 
He  was  lK)m  at  Cambridge,  June  14,  1514, 
and  became  a  fellow  of  S^int  John's  (College 
in  1529.  While  at  the  university  he  demoted 
himself  assiduously  to  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek,   particularly   the   latter   language,   then 
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much  neglected  in  England.  When  the  first 
regius  professorship  of  Oreek  was  founded  in 
Cambridse  by  King  Henry  VIll.,  Gheke  was 
appointed  to  the  chair.  In  1544  he  became  tutor 
to  Prince  Edward  (afterwards  Edward  VI.), 
whose  elevation  to  the  throne  secured  him  wealth 
and  distinction.  He  became  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1547,  provost  of  King's  College,  1548, 
und  was  knighted  in  1552. 

When  Alary  came  to  the  throne  Cheke,  being 
a  Protestant,  was  stripped  of  all  bis  possessions 
and  after  having  been  imprisoned  iled  to  the 
Continent.  In  1556  he  was  seized  in. Belgium 
by  the  agents  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain  and  brought 
back  to  England.  Being  now  compelled  to  choose 
between  the  stake  and  the  Catholic  religion,  he 
accepted  the  latter.  He  died  September  13,  1557. 
Of  his  numerous  writings,  the  most  remarkable 
is  his  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Mat theto, 
edited  by  Goodwin  (1843).  Consult  Strype,  Life 
of  Cheke  (Oxford,  1821). 

CHEKH  (ch$K)  LANOTTAaE  AND  LIT- 
EBATXTBE.  See  Czech  Language  and  Czech 
Literature. 

CHE-KIAN0,  che'k^&ng^  (Chinese,  crooked 
river).  A  maritime  and  eastern  province  of 
China,  bounded  by  the  province  of  Kiang-Su  on 
the  north,  the  Pacific  on  the  east,  Fu-Kien  on 
the  south,  and  Kiang-Si  and  Ngan-Hui  on  the 
west.  The  Chusan  Archipelago  is  also  a  part 
of  the  province.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the 
eighteen  provinces,  and  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  fertile  parts  of  the  empire,  34,700  sauare 
miles  in  area.  Drained  by  fourteen  large 
rivers  (and  the  Yang-tse-kiang  once  had  a 
mouth  here)  and  many  smaller  streams,  it  pro- 
duces abundantly  tea,  rice,  cotton,  silk,  wheat, 
indigo,  and  other  crops,  while  the  forest  and  fruit 
trees  comprise  every  species  known  in  eastern 
China,  so  that  the  people  have  little  need  to  im- 
port materials  for  food  or  clothing.  Its  capital  is 
Hang-chow,  the  centre  of  the  silk  district,  and 
on  the  line  of  China's  projected  railway  system. 
Ning-po  is  the  chief  seaport.  Other  important 
cities  are  Wen-Chau,  a  treaty  port  in  the  south, 
and  Hu-Chau  in  the  north.  In  1899  Italy  at- 
tempted to  gain  part  of  this  province,  but  failed. 
Population,  in  1896,  11,843,000. 

CHELAN,  ch^n^n.  Lake.  A  serpentine  sheet 
of  water  in  the  Okanogan  country^  State  of  Wash- 
ington, situated  amid  picturesque  mountain  and 
glacier  scenery  (Map:  Washington,  El).  It  is 
over  40  miles  long  and  from  2  to  3  miles  wide. 
It  is  fed  by  the  Stehekin  or  Pierce  River,  on 
which  are  the  famous  Rainbow  Falls,  300  feet 
high,  3  miles  above  the  entrance  to  the  lake. 
The  lake  drains  at  d^ielan  Falls  into  the  Colum- 
bia River.  Stehekin,  Moore,  Johns,  and  Chelan 
on  its  banks  are  summer  resorts.  Steamers  ply 
on  its  waters,  and  there  are  fine  angling  and 
shooting  in  the  district. 

CHELABD,  shc-lar',  Hippolyte  Andb£  Jean 
Baptiste  (1789-1861).  A  French  musician,  bom 
in  Paris.  He  studied  under  F6tis,  and  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory  under  Gossec  and  Dourlen. 
In  1811  he  won  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome,  and  be- 
came in  Italy  a  pupil  of  Baini,  Zingarelli,  and 
Paisiello.  His  first  opera.  La  oasa  d  vendere 
(1815),  was  produced  in  Naples;  but  his  second, 
Macbeth  (book  by  Rouget  de  Lisle),  was  not 
brought  out  till  1827.  Its  failure  discouraged 
Chelard,  who  retired  to  Munich  and  rewrote  the 


entire  work.  In  revised  form  it  met  with  con- 
siderable success,  and  its  composer  was  appointed 
Court  Kapellmeister  of  Bavaria.  In  1829  he  re- 
turned to  Paris  and  opened  a  music  store,  but 
upon  its  destruction  in  the  Revolution  of  1830 
he  returned  to  Munich.  He  conducted  German 
opera  in  London  (1832-33),  and  in  1836  was 
called  to  Weimar  as  Kapellmeister  of  the  Grand 
Duke.  His  successful  operas,  Der  Student 
(1831);  Mittemacht  (1831);  Die  Hermanns- 
schlacht  (1835),  his  best  work;  Der  Scheiben- 
toni  (1842),  and  Der  Seekadett  (1844),  were  all 
produced  in  Germany.  He  died  in  Weimar.  A 
posthumous  opera,  L'Aquila  romana,  was  pro- 
duced in  1864  in  Milan. 

CHELIDONITJS,  k^l'I-di/nl-tis,  Benedictus 
(  M521).  A  Benedictine  monk.  His  true  name 
was  Schwalbe  (*a  swallow*),  of  which  the  name 
by  which  he  is  better  known  is  a  Gneco-Latin 
punning  translation.  While  in  the  abbey  of 
Saint  Egidius,  in  Nuremberg,  built  by  the  Em- 
peror Conrad  III.,  in  1140,  for  the  Scotch  Bene- 
dictines, he  wrote,  in  1511,  the  Latin  verses  to 
Albert  Dttrer's  cartoons  on  "The  Apocalvpse,"  the 
"Passion  of  Christ,**  and  the  "Life  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,**  besides  poems  on  his  monastery  and  its 
abbots.  His  love  of  learning  earned  him  the 
nickname  'Musophilus.'  In  1515  he  became  abbot 
of  the  Scotch  Benedictine  monastery  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  in  Vienna,  and  there  he  died,  Septem- 
ber 8,  1521. 

CHELIXTS,  Kani-^s,  Maximilian  Joseph 
VON  (1794-1876).  A  German  physician.  He  was 
bom  in  Mannheim,  and  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg.  He  was  professor  of  sur- 
gery in  Heidelberg  from  1817  to  1804,  where  he 
contributed  greatly  to  the  advancement  of  the  sci- 
ence. His  more  important  works  include:  Hand- 
buch  der  Chirurgie  (8th  ed.,  1858)  ;  Ueber  die 
Heilung  der  Blasen-Soheidenfisteln  durch  Kauter- 
isation  (1845)  ;  Zur  Lehre  von  den  Staphylomen 
des  Auges  (1858). 

CHELL^AN,  sh^ri&'&N^  The  designation  ap- 
plied by  French  archaeologists  to  the  epoch  repre- 
sented by  the  oldest  (Pleistocene)  relics  of  man 
in  Europe,  named  from  Chelles,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Seine-et-Mame.  The  climate  of  the  Chel- 
lOan  epoch  was  warm  and  humid,  and  the  flora  of 
the  Seine  Valley  was  that  of  the  Mediterranean 
Basin.  Man  belonged  to  the  dolichocephalic 
Neanderthal  type,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
contemporary  with  the  hippopotamus,  rhinoceros, 
and  Elephas  antiquus.  The  fact  of  man'^  exist- 
ence there  rests  on  the  occurrence  in  vast  num- 
bers of  the  leaf-shaped,  chipped  flint  implement 
called  by  the  French  ChelU^an.  Consult  Mortillet, 
Le  Pr^historique  (Paris,  1900). 

CHELLES,  Bh$l„  Jean  de  (  ?  -0.1270).  A 
French  architect  and  sculptor,  famous  for  having 
built  and  decorated  the  beautiful  end  of  the  south 
transept  of  Notre  Dame  in  Paris  (begun  in  1257), 
with  its  sculptured  portal  and  rose  window.  The 
contemporary  chapels  of  the  nave  are  also  prob- 
ably by  him,  and  part  of  the  old  Ixiuvre. 

CHELMIKSKI,  chel-mln'sk^,  Jan  (1851—). 
A  Polish  genre  and  landscape  painter.  He  was 
bom  at  Brzostov,  Russian  Poland,  and  studied  at 
the  Munich  Academy  and  with  Franz  Adam. 
Among  his  principal  works  are  the  following: 
"Stag  Hunt  in  the  Time  of  Louis  XV.;*'  "Morn- 
ing in  the  Ukraine;"  "Huntsman  on  Horseback;" 
"An  Afternoon  in  Hyde  Park,  London"  (1888) ; 
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"Review  of  the  First  Cavalry  Brigade  by  Prince 
Luitpold  of  Bavaria"  (1888). 

CHELMSEOBD,  ch^mz^ferd.  The  county- 
town  of  Essex,  England,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Chelmer  and  the  Cam,  26  miles  east-northeast 
of  London  (Map:  England,  G  5).  The  town 
contains  factories  for  making  agricultural  im- 
plements and  electric  appliances,  iron-foundries, 
breweries,  and  grain-mills.  Its  chief  trade  is  in 
agricultural  produce.  It  has  large  and  important 
corn  and  cattle  markets.  Population,  in  1901, 
12,600.  Chelmsford  belonged  to  the  Bishop  of 
London  from  Anglo-Saxon  times  to  1545.  It  was 
a  prosperous  town  under  the  Edwards. 

CHELMSEOBD,  Fredebick  Augustus  The- 
SIOEB,  second  Baron  ( 1827-1905) .  A  British  gen- 
eral. He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  entered  the 
army  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  He  served  before 
Sebastopol  and  in  the  Indian  Mutiny;  was  adju- 
tant-general in  the  Abyssinian  campaign  of  1867- 
08;  and  commanded  the  forces  in  the  Kaffir  and 
Zulu  wars  of  1878  and  1879.  He  reached  the 
rank  of  general  in  1888,  and  retired  in  1893. 

CHELONIA,  kft-lS^nl-A  (Neo-Lat  nom.  pi., 
from  Gk.  x^^<^»  chelon^  tortoise),  or  Testu- 
DIKATA  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  testudo,  tor- 
toise). An  order  of  reptiles,  having  the  body 
protected  above  and  below  by  bony  expansions 
forming  shields  usually  covered  with  homy 
plates.  It  is  the  least  variable  of  the  reptilian 
group,  and  comprises  the  turtles,  tortoises,  ter- 
rapins, carets,  etc.  See  Tortoise  and  Turtle, 
under  which  heads  a  description  of  fossil  forms 
will  also  be  found. 

CHELSEA,  chel's^  (AS.  Celchyp,  Chalkport, 
from  celc,  chalk  -{-  hyp,  |v>rt) .  Formerly  a  subur- 
ban village  of  London,  England,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Thames,  four  and  one-half  miles 
southwest  of  Saint  PauPs,  and  now  a  metropoli- 
tan and  Parliamentary  borough  of  Greater  Lon- 
don ( q.v. ) .  From  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Eighteenth 
Century  it  was  a  place  of  aristocratic  habitation, 
and  is  now  the  chief  literary  and  artistic  residen- 
tial section  of  London.  During  the  Nineteenth 
Century  George  Eliot,  Rossetti,  and  Carlyle,  'the 
Sape  of  Chelsea,'  were  residents.  The  celebrated 
Banelagh  and  Cremome  Gardens  were  situated 
here.  Bridges  connect  Chelsea  with  Battersea,  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  river.  Its  features  of  note 
are  the  Chelsea  Hospital  for  Superannuated  and 
Invalid  Soldiers,  founded  by  Charles  II.  in  1682; 
the  Royal  Asylum  for  Soldiers'  Children;  mili- 
tary barracks;  the  old  Church  of  Saint  Luke's, 
built  in  1307-27,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  metropolitan  parish  churches;  the  Sloane 
Botanic  Gardens;  the  London  Water-works  of 
1772,  and  the  'Embankment,'  a  favorite  riverside 
promenade.  Chelsea  porcelain  has  been  famous 
since  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Population  of 
borough,  in  1891,  72,954;  in  1901,  73,856.  Con- 
sult: Martin,  Old  Chelsea  (London,  1888); 
Beaver,  Memorials  of  Old  Chelsea  (London, 
1890). 

CHELSEA.  A  city  in  Suffolk  Coun^,  Mass., 
find  a  suburb  of  Boston,  from  which  it  is  distant 
2  miles,  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad 
(Map:  Massachusetts,  E  3).  It  is  connected 
with  Charlestown  by  a  bridge  across  the  Mystic 
River,  and  with  Boston  by  ferry  and  steam  and 
electric  railroads.  The  principal  public  buildings 
are  the  court-house,  city  hall,  the  United  States 
naval  and  marine    hospitals,  soldiers'  home,  Fitz 


Public  Library,  and  Odd  Fellows'  and  Masonic 
halls.  The  city  contains  also  Union  Park  and 
public  playgroimds,  and  a  soldiers'  monument. 
Though  Chelsea  is  principally  a  residential  place, 
it  has  manufactures  of  rubber  goods,  woolens, 
foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  shoes,  brass 
goods,  stoves  and  furnaces,  tiles,  pottery,  etc.  The 
city  owns  and  operates  its  water-works.  The 
government  is  conducted  under-  a  charter  of 
1894,  revised  1899,  which  provides  for  a  mayor, 
elected  annually,  and  a  board  of  aldermen,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  elected  at  large  for  two 
years,  the  remaining  members  being  chosen  an- 
nually, one  from  each  city  ward.  The  board 
of  aldermen  elects  the  city  clerk,  treasurer, 
solicitor,  auditor,  assessors,  messenger,  clerk  of 
committees,  and  commissioners  of  sinking  fund, 
and,  upon  nomination  of  the  executive,  all  other 
municipal  ofiBcials.  The  mayor's  clerk  alone  is 
appointed  by  the  mayor.  The  annual  income  of 
the-  city  is  about  $425,000 ;  the  principal  expen- 
ditures are:  $35,000  for  the  police  department, 
$30,000  for  the  fire  department,  and  $120,000  for 
schools.  Population,  in  1890,  27,909;  in  1900, 
34,072. 

First  settled  in  1626  as  Winnisimmet,  Chelsea 
was  part  of  Boston  from  1634  to  1638,  when  it 
was  incorporated  as  a  town  under  its  present 
name.  Here,  in  May,  1775,  occurred  a  sharp 
skirmish  between  a  body  of  British  troops  and  a 
thousand  Americans  under  Stark  and  Putnam, 
the  latter  being  victorious.  Chelsea  was  incor- 
porated as  a  city  in  1857.  Chit  of  parts  of 
Chelsea  the  present  towns  of  Winthrop  and 
Revere  were  created.  Consult  Winsor,  Memo- 
rial  History  of  Boston  (4  vols.,  Boston,  1880-81). 

CHELSEA  A  town  and  county-seat  of 
Orange  County,  Vt.,  21  miles  south  by  east  of 
the  State  capital,  Montpelier  (Map:  Vermont, 
E  6) .  It  has  manufactures  of  lumber  and  dairy 
products.  Population,  in  1890,  1230;  in  1900, 
1070. 

CHELSEA  CHINA.  Chinaware  made  in 
Chelsea,  England,  between  1745  and  1784.  Its 
leading  marks  are  an  anchor  and  triangle. 

CHELSEA  HOSPITAL.  An  asylum  in  Chel- 
sea, England,  for  disabled  and  superannuated 
soldiers.  It  was  founded  by  Charles  II.,  who 
built  the  present  building  in  1682-92,  on  the  site 
of  the  College  for  Religious  Controversy  (Prot- 
estant) foimded  by  James  I.  in  1609.  Originally 
one  day's  pay  per  year  and  two  in  leap-year 
were  deducted  from  the  pay  of  soldiers  in  ser- 
vice in  order  to  defray  the  hospital  expenses. 
This  deduction,  however,  has  long  since  ceased, 
and  the  asylum  is  maintained  by  Parliamentary 
grant  and  governed  by  a  boa^d  of  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  who  are  charged  also 
with  the  duty  of  awarding  all  pensions  granted 
by  the  British  Government.  The  initial  plan  of 
giving  all  pensioners  accommodation  in  the 
asylum  has  been  necessarily  abandoned,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  about  500  or  600,  in- 
valided soldiers  are  now  out-pensicmers.  The 
appropriations  for  out-pensioners  in  the  year 
1899-1900  was,  in  roimd  numbers,  £1,300,000,  as 
against  £33,000  for  in-pensioners. 

CHELSEA  VILLA0E.  A  former  village, 
now  a  part  of  New  York.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  it  formed  the  farm  of 
Clement  C.  Moore,  author  of  "'Twas  the  Night 
Before  Christmas,"  who,  when  on  the  point  of 
abandoning  it  on  the  ground  of  its  distance  from 
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the  city,  was  persuaded  to  sell  it  in  building- 
lots.  The  name  is  still  in  use  by  old  residents, 
and  is  preserved  in  Chelsea  Square,  between 
Twentieth  and  Twenty-first  streets,  and  Ninth 
and  Tenth  avenues,  the  site  of  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

CHELTENHAM,  ch^rt'nam  (village  on  the 
Chelt).  A  municipal  and  Parliamentary  bor- 
ough and  fashionable  watering-place  in  Glouces- 
tershire, England,  eight  miles  northeast  of  the 
city  of  Gloucester  (Map:  England,  E  5).  It  lies 
in  a  picturesque  valley,  on  the  Chelt,  a  small 
stream  which  rides  in  the  adjacent  hills  and  flows 
into  the  Severn.  It  is  sheltered  on  the  east  and 
southeast  by  a  semicircle  of  the  Cotswold  Hills. 
The  town  is  regularly  laid  out  and  well  built, 
and  has  fine  public  promenades,  gardens,  ter- 
races, and  squares.  Among  its  numerous 
churches,  the  Parish  Church  of  Saint  Mary's,  dat- 
ing from  the  Fourteenth  Century,  js  a  fine 
example  of  Gothic  architecture.  The  town  was 
incorporated  in  1876.  It  returns  one  member 
to  Parliament.  The  town  authorities  have  shown 
a  desire  to  give  it  all  modem  improvements  bv 
installing  electric  lighting,  providing  an  excel- 
lent water-supply  and  a  modem  system  of 
sewerage  in  connection  with  three  large  sewage 
farms.  They  also  maintain  a  public  library,  an 
art  school,  baths,  a  cattle  market,  and  slaughter- 
houses. Cheltenham  has  become  famous  for  its 
colleges  and  schools,  among  which  are  the 
grammar  school  (founded  in  1574),  Cheltenham 
College,  training  colleges  for  school-teachers, 
and  many  private  schools.  Its  popularity,  how- 
ever, is  chiefly  due  to  its  mineral  springs,  con- 
sidered to  be  specially  efficacious  m  cases  of 
dyspepsia  and  affections  of  the  liver.  In  conse- 
quence, such  a  large  proportion  of  the  resident 
population  consists  of  Anglo-Indians  that  the 
town  has  been  nicknamed  'Asia  Minor.'  The 
Cotswold  Himt  holds  its  meets  here,  and  draws 
many  visitors  during  the  hunting  season.  Ro- 
man remains  have  been  discovered  on  the  site 
of  the  town.  It  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  discovery  of  its  mineral 
springs,  in  1716,  that  it  began  to  rise  into  im- 
portance. The  visit  of  George  III.  in  1788  set 
upon  it  the  seal  of  fashion.  Its  growth  in  popu- 
lation in  the  Nineteenth  Century  waa  very  rapid. 
In  1804  it  numbered  only  3000;  in  1841  it  had 
increased  to  31,000;  in  1891  it  was  47,121;  and 
1901,  49,439. 

CHEMICAL  FIBE- ENGINE.  See  Fibe- 
Enqine. 

CHEMICAL  NOTATION.  See  Cuemistby, 
Chemical  Formulas. 

CHEMISTBY.  The  science  of  the  various 
material  substances  that  are  capable  of  exist- 
ence, of  their  relations  to  one  another,  and  of 
the  laws  governing  their  various  transforma- 
tions. 

The  Name.  The  origin  of  the  word  chemistry 
is  uncertain.  Chemia  (or  Chemi)  is  the  old 
name  of  Egypt,  and  as  the  art  of  making  gold 
and  silver  was  first  practiced  in  that  country, 
the  science  of  chemeia  (  xvf^^^a  )  may  have  meant 
originally  'the  science  of  Egypt.'  Later,  how- 
ever, at  the  time  of  the  Alexandrian  alchemists, 
the  word  was  used  to  denote  some  substance; 
and  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  word  chemi  means 
'black,'  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  first  step 
Sn   the   transmutation  of   metals   is   known   to 


have  been  a  process  of  blackening,  we  conclude 
that  chemeia  may  at  that  time  have  denoted  the 
'philosopher's  stone'  —  i.e.  the  substance  em- 
ployed m  the  process  of  blackening  the  metals. 
Similarly,  in  the  form  al-kimiyd,  the  term  is 
used  also  by  the  early  Arabic  writers  to  denote, 
not  their  art,  but  a  substance  employed  in  that 
art.  With  them,  however,  the  term  was  used 
in  much  the  same  sense  as  the  word  al-iksir, 
and  this  suggests  another  possible  derivation. 
The  word  iksir  is  derived  from  the  Greek  x^os 
(f^/!w5f),  which  means  dry.  Possibly,  then,  the  word 
kimiyd  may  have  been  derived  from  the  Greek 
chymos  (x^fi6c)j  which  means  liquid;  and  while 
at  one  time  both  iksir  and  kimiyA  were  used  to 
denote  a  substance,  the  words  chymeia  xVfiela) 
and  alchymy  gradually  came  to  denote  tlie  art 
in  which  that  substance  was  employed,  the  sub- 
i^tance  itself  (the  philosopher's  stone)  retain- 
ing only  the  name  al-iksir. 

The  Branches  op  Chemistbt.  The  facts  of 
chemistry  have  been  grouped  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  either  in  the  interests  of  research  or  ac- 
cording to  their  usefulness  in  connection  with 
kindred  sciences  or  with  the  arts.  Hence  such 
titles  as  Animal,  Vegetable,  Medical,  Astronom- 
ical, Metallurgical  Chemistry,  etc.,  which  in  a 
general  way  explain  themselves.  Chemistry 
proper  may  be  considered  as  comprising  the  fol- 
lowing four  branches:  analytical,  descriptive, 
general,  and  applied.  Analytical  chemistry  may 
be  defined  as  the  art  of  determining  the  compo- 
sition of  substances;  under  the  names  of  tech- 
nical analysis,  physiological  analysis,  etc.,  many 
of  its  methods  form  an  important  part  of  ap- 
plied chemistry.  Descriptive  chemistry  deals 
with  the  chemical  and  physical  characteristics 
of  substances ;  it  forms  a  record  of  the  properties 
of  substances,  which  are  arranged,  for  conve- 
nience of  reference  or  for  didactic  purposes,  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  general  chem- 
istry. The  two  great  subdivisions  of  descriptive 
chemistry  are  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry, 
the  latter  dealing  with  the  compounds  of  car- 
bon, the  former  with  those  of  all  the  other 
elements.  General  chemistry  includes  theoreti- 
cal and  physical  chemistry,  which  are  usually 
treated  together;  theoretical  chemistry  com- 
prises the  laws  of  the  composition  and  chem- 
ical behavior  of  compounds;  physical  chemistry 
treats  of  the  physical  properties  of  compounds,  of 
homogeneous  mixtures,  and  of  the  physical 
phenomena  (thermal,  electrical,  etc.)  accom- 
panying the  transformations  of  substances  in 
general.  Applied  chemistry  comprises  all  the 
facts  and  methods  of  chemistry  that  find  prac- 
tical emplovment.  The  most  important  sub- 
divisions of  this  branch  are :  ( 1 )  Biological 
chemistry,  including  the  chemical  facts  connect- 
ed with  physiological  and  pathological  phenom- 
ena in  animals  and  plants;  (2)  agricultural 
chemistry,  which  deals  with  problems  of  rural 
economy;  and  (3)  industrial,  technological,  or 
practical  chemistry,  which  deals  with  the  uses  of 
chemistry  in  the  arts  and  manufactures. 

The  Methods  op  Chemical  Philosophy.  Like 
any  other  science,  chemistry  may  use  two  dif- 
ferent ways  in  discovering  and  demonstrating 
its  general  principles.  Gn  the  one  hand — and 
this  is  the  surest  way — a  principle  may  be  in- 
duced from  a  large  number  of  experimental 
observations;  it  is  then  nothing  but  the  state- 
ment of  a  general  fact,  and  is  termed  an  em^ 
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pirical  law.  Thus,  the  principle  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  matter  is  an  empirical  law.  Perhaps  this 
law  may  suggest  itself  a  priori;  but  as  a  law 
of  science  it  has  been  induced  from  facts  es- 
tablished by  the  balance.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  problems  which  cannot  be  attacked 
by  experiment.  Thus,  the  problem  of  the  ulti- 
mate structure  of  matter  lies  far  beyond  our 
power  of  direct  observation;  yet  it  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  correlation  of  substances, 
and  therefore  chemistry  is  compelled  to  consider 
it  for  purely  practical  reasons.  In  cases  of  this 
nature,  chemistry,  like  any  other  science,  and 
like  speculative  philosophy,  makes  some  plaus- 
ible assumption,  termed  a  hypothesis.  Like 
speculative  philosophy,  it  develops  the  hypothe- 
sis, combines  it,  if  neceHsary,  with  other  assump- 
tions, and  thus  builds  up  a  theory.  But  at  this 
point,  where  speculative  research  reaches  its 
ne  plus  ultra,  the  work  of  the  scientist  really 
begins.  The  general  principles  forming  part  of 
the  theory  are  busily  applied  to  phenomena  capa- 
ble of  direct  observation,  and  then,  if  their  <Jor- 
rectness  is  indicated  by  actual  experiment,  they 
become  theoretical  laws.  A  scientific  theory  has 
for  its  object,  first,  to  correlate  seemingly 
different  facts,  and,  secondly,  to  throw  light  on 
the  road  of  investigation  and  lead  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  facU*.  Thus,  the  atomic  theory 
of  chemistry  has  correlated  the  various  chemical 
substances  with  regard  to  their  composition  and 
constitution,  and  it  has  revealed  the  possible 
existence  of  innumerable  compounds  many  of 
which  have  since  been  actually  prepared — an 
achievement  not  unlike  the  discovery  of  Neptune 
by  theoretical  astronomy. 

SUBSTANCES. 

The  Chemical  Elements.  The  ultimate  de- 
composition of  all  known  forms  of  matter  has 
produced  over  seventy  substances  which  could 
not  be  further  decomposed,  and  which  are  there- 
fore regarded  as  forming  the  qualitative  basis 
of  all  things.  None  of  the  substances  which  we 
term  elements  has  been  broken  up  into  different 
constituents  or  changed  without  gain  of  weight 
into  some  other  substance,  in  any  of  the  innu- 
merable processes  ever  employed  by  man.  More- 
over, spectroscopic  study  of  the  sun  and  the  stars 
shows  that  the  elements  of  the  earth  exist  un- 
decomposed  also  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  spite 
of  the  high  temperatures  prevailing  on  many  of 
them.  Of  course  it  seems  strange,  and  certainly 
does  not  appeal  to  our  imagination,  that  the 
universe  should  be  made  up  of  several  kinds  of 
matter  essentially  different  from  one  another. 
We  should  like  to  think  of  the  elements  as  repre- 
senting outwardly  different  forms  of  some  pri- 
mary matter  pervading  all  space  and  making  up 
all  things.  As  a  matter  of  speculation,  views 
of  this  nature  are  even  now  held  by  many  emi- 
nent chemists,  although  no  actual  step  has  yet 
been  taken  in  the  direction  of  making  them 
part  of  science.  Yet  the  view  that  the  chem- 
ical elements  are  related  to  one  another  in  some 
mysterious  way  is  supported  not  only  by  specula- 
tion, but  also  by  the  fact,  long  known,  that  cer- 
tain elements  are  quite  similar  in  their  proper- 
ties. Chemists  have  well  known  for  many  de- 
cades how  very  closely  chlorine,  bromine,  and 
icdine  resemble  one  another.  Sodium  and  potas- 
sium, too,  are  so  much  alike  that  for  most  pur- 
Eoses  it  makes  no  difference  whether  we  use  the 
ydroxide   of   the   one    (caustic   soda)    or  the 


hydroxide  of  the  other  (caustic  potash).  A 
large  number  of  facts  of  this  nature  have  been 
systematized  by  Mendel^ff  and  Lothar  Meyer, 
who  have  shown  (1869)  that  not  only  the  ele- 
ments just  mentioned,  but  the  rest  of  the  ele- 
ments, too,  can  be  arranged  in  groups,  the 
members  of  which  are  quite  similar  in  their 
properties.  This  remarkable  relation,  extending 
as  it  does  to  all  the  well-known  elements,  can 
liardly  be  considered  accidental;  it  must  have  a 
cause,  and  that  cause  must  lie  in  some  hidden 
relationship  imiting  the  elements  themselves, 
and  at  the  same  time  rendering  them  quite  dis- 
tinct from  all  other  forms  of  matter — i.e.  from 
substances  that  can  be  decomposed  by  the  ordi- 
nary physical  and  chemical  agencies.  See  Pebi- 
ODic  Law. 

Chemical  Ck)MPOUNDS.  The  conception  of  the 
qualitative  unity  of  a  chemical  element  defines 
clearly  the  distinction  between  elementary  sub- 
stances on  the  one  hand  and  compounds  and 
mixtures  on  the  other.  The  distinction  between 
a  chemical  compoimd  and  a  mixture  is  not  easy 
to  define  precisely  and  generally.  But  before 
we  proceed  to  formulate  this  latter  distinction,  it 
may  be  well  to  consider  two  simple  cases  illus- 
trating the  formation  of  true  chemical  com- 
pounds. 

First,  when  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  mixed 
in  certain  proportions  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
a  gas  is  obtained  which  still  exhibits  the  prop- 
erties of  the  two  constituents,  each  of  which  he- 
haves  just  as  if  the  other  was  not  present.  If 
the  walls  of  the  vessel  containing  them  are  por- 
ous, both  diffuse  out,  but  the  hydrogen  diffuses 
out  more  rapidly;  and  so  it  would  be  if  the  two 
gases  were  confined  in  porous  vessels  separately. 
Now,  if  we  should  apply  to  our  mixture  suffi- 
cient heat,  a  remarkable  change  would  suddenly 
set  in — an  explosion  would  take  place,  the  hydro- 
gen as  well  as  the  oxygen  would  cease  to  exist  as 
such,  and  a  new  substance  (water)  would  be 
found  in  their  place.  By  suitable  methods  (e.g. 
by  the  use  of  a  galvanic  current)  water  may  be 
decomposed  into  hydrogen  and  oxygen;  but  while 
it  exists  as  water,  it  has  a  set  of  properties  all 
its  own,  and  does  «ot  exhibit  any  of  the  prop- 
erties, of  either  hydrogen  or  oxygen. 

Secondly,  if  finely  divided  iron  and  finely  di- 
vided sulphur  should  be  carefully  mixed  in  cer- 
tain proportions  and  left  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures for  any  length  of  time,  the  two  would  con- 
tinue alongside  each  other,  iron  as  iron,  sulphur 
as  sulphur.  A  microscope  would  show  two  differ- 
ent kinds  of  particles.  A  magnet  would  separate 
out  the  iron  and  leave  the  sulphur.  But,  a^in,  if 
we  should  heat  the  mixture,  a  change  would  take 
place,  accompanied  by  an  evolution  of  heat  and 
light,  and,  as  a  result  we  would  find  a  substance 
(sulphide  of  iron)  which  has  none  of  the  prop- 
erties of  either  sulphur  or  iron,  although  these 
substances  may  be  obtained  from  it  by  suitable 
methods  of  decomposition. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  a  chemical  compound 
is  an  individual'  with  properties  peculiar  to  it- 
self and  different  from  those  of  its  components; 
in  a  mixture,  each  constituent  retains  its^own 
individuality,  and  may  be  recognized  by  its  own 
properties.  A  compound  is  invariably  found  to 
be  homogeneous,  even  if  examined  with  a  power- 
ful microscope ;  a  mixture  may  be  homogeneous, 
as  in  the  case  of  hydrogen  and  oxyg^,  or  it 
may  be  heterogeneous,  as  in  the  case  of  iron  and 
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sulphur.  In  separating  the  constituents  of  a 
mixture,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  differences  in 
their  properties — in  the  case  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  the  difference  in  diffusibility ;  in  the  case 
of  iron  and  sulphur,  the  fact  that  iron  possesses 
magnetic  properties  while  sulphur  does  not.  The 
properties  oftenest  taken  advantage  of  for  sepa- 
ratmg  substances  without  destroying  their  in- 
dividuality are  volatility  and  solubility;  and  on 
these  are  based,  respectively,  the  processes  of 
distillation  and  crystallization. 

When  a  sufficiently  stable  chemical  compound 
is  subjected  to  one  of  these  processes,  and  is 
thus  gradually  divided  into  two  or  more  por- 
tions, the  latter  are  qualitatively  identical  with 
one  another  and  with  the  whole.  Thus,  when 
pure  water  is  subjected  to  distillation,  its  com- 
position remains  unchanged  while  any  portion 
of  it  is  being  removed.  The  successive  portions 
of  the  escaping  vapor,  too,  must  ha,ve  the  same 
composition — viz.  that  of  pure  water.  Similarly, 
in  the  case  of  pure  alcohol,  when  part  of  a  given 
amount  is  removed  by  distillation,  the  portion 
remaining  undistillcd,  as  well  as  the  distillate, 
cannot  be  anything  but  pure  alcohol,  and  hence 
cannot  but  fiave  the  same  composition  as  the 
liquid  before  the  distillation.  Quite  different  is 
the  case  of  mixtures.  Let,  for  example,  a  liquid 
made  up  of  alcohol  and  water  be  subjected  to 
distillaticM),  and  let  the  process  be  discontinued 
when  a  portion  of  the  liquid  has  passed  over. 
The  liquor  remaining  behind  midistilled  will 
then  be  found  to  be  much  weaker — i.e.  to  con- 
tain a  greater  proportion  of  water — ^than  the  orig- 
inal liquor  before  the  distillation.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  escaping  vapor  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain a  smaller  proportion  of  water  than  the  orig- 
inal liquor  before  the  distillation.  The  reason  is 
mainly  in  the  fact  that  water  and  alcohol  are 
not  equally  volatile  in  the  mixture;  and,  of 
course,  the  more  volatile  constituent — ^viz.  alco- 
hol— distills  over  more  rapidly  than  water,  the 
less  volatile  constituent.  The  process  of  dis- 
tillation is  very  often  actually  employed  by 
chemists  when  it  is  required  to  ascertain  whether 
a  given  liquid  represents  a  single  compound  or  a 
mixture.  During  crystallization,  too,  a  single 
substance  must  obviously  remain  unchanged. 
T^t,for  example,  a  given  amount  of  magnesium 
ftulphate  (Epsom  salt)  be  dissolved  in  water 
and  allowed  to  crystallize;  any  portion  of  the 
crystalline  matter  separating  out  must  obviously 
have  the  same  composition  as  the  given  salt.  On 
the  contrary,  if  every  crystal  of  a  given  sub- 
stance contains  two  or  more  different  com- 
pounds—  say,  magnesium  sulphate  and  zinc 
ftulphate — then  any  portion  crystallizing  out 
from  the  solution  will  be  found  to  have  a  compo- 
sition quite  different  from  that  of  the  given  sub- 
stance. The  reason  is  mostly  in  the  fact  that 
the  constituent  substances  of  a  mixture  are  not 
equally  soluble  in  water;  and,  of  course,  the 
less  soluble  constituent  will  tend  to  crystallize 
out  more  rapidly  than  the  constituent  whose 
solubility  is  greater. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  certain 
mixtures,  too,  retain  their  chemical  composition 
unchanged  when  divided  into  two  or  more  frac- 
tions by  distillation  or  crystallization.  Thus, 
alcohol  containing  about  2  per  cent,  of  water 
will  remain  absolutely  unchanged  if  divided  into 
fractions  by  distillation;  each  fraction  will  still 
•contain  the  same  percentage  of  water.     A  cer- 


tain mixture  of  water  and  nitric  acid,  and  mix- 
tures of  certain  other  substances,  are  known  to 
behave  in  the  same  way.  At  one  time  these  mix- 
tures were  actually  taken  to  be  chemical  com- 
poimds.  This  view,  however,  was  discarded  as 
soon  as  it  was  shown  that  the  composition  of 
such  mixtures  can  be  readilv  changed  by  chang- 
ing the  conditions  imder  wnich  the  distillation 
or  crystallization  takes  place.  If  such  a  mix- 
ture is,  namely,  distilled  in  an  apparatus  ccm- 
nected  with  an  air-pump,  the  temperature  at 
which  the  distillation  takes  place  can  be  lowered 
by  lowering  the  pressure,  and  then  the  composi- 
tion will  be  found  to  have  changed  considerably 
if  the  liquid  is  examined  after  a  part  of  it  has 
passed  over.  No  such  thing  can  be  observed 
in  the  case  of  a  single  chemical  compound.  Wa- 
ter, for  instance,  may,  by  varying  the  pressure 
with  the  aid  of  an  air-pump,  be  distilled  at  any 
ordinary  temperature,  yet  its  composition  will  of 
course  remain  unchanged.     See  Distillation. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  considerations, 
a  chemical  compoimd  may  be  defined  as  a  homo- 
geneous substance  which  can,  by  suitable  meth* 
odSf  be  broken  up  into  elements,  but  whose  com* 
position  is  not  changed  by  fractional  distillation 
or  crystallization  carried  out  under  variable  con- 
ditions  of  temperature.  This  definition  is  suffi- 
cient for  most  purposes  of  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical chemistry. 

The  Atomic  Theory.  Once  we  have  made  cer- 
tain that  we  will  not,  by  insufficient  definition 
of  our  concepts,  confound  mixtures  of  substances 
with  isolated  chemical  compoimds,  we  are  ready 
to  undertake  the  investigation  of  compounds, 
their  physical  and  physiological  properties,  their 
composition,  and  their  constitution  and  reactions 
— i.e.  their  chemical  properties.  The  physical 
properties,  such  as  color,  crystalline  form,  solu- 
bility in  various  solvents,  the  boiling  or  melting 
point,  etc.,  serve  the  purpose  of  readily  identify- 
mg  known  compounds.  A  knowledge  of  the 
physiological  properties  of  compounds  is  desir- 
able, because  compounds  are  often  capable  of 
therapeutic  action,  and  may,  therefore,  be  used 
in  medicine.  The  theoretical  chemist,  however, 
is  interested  in  all  such  properties  only  inas- 
much as  they  are  manifestations  of  the  intimate 
nature  of  the  compounds  characterized  by  them, 
and  his  principal  aim  is  to  find  a  precise  expres- 
sion for  the  dependence  of  properties  on  chem- 
ical composition  and  constitution. 

The  composition  of  a  compound  is  revealed  by 
chemical  analysis,  which  shows  (1)  what  the 
constituent  elements  are  (qualitative  analysis) 
and  (2)  in  what  relative  quantities  those  ele- 
ments are  contained  in  the  compound  (quantita- 
tive analysis).  A  remarkable  law  that  governs 
the  quantitative  composition  of  compounds  be- 
came knowTi  about  the  beginning  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  This  law,  called  *the  law  of 
multiple  proportions,'  may  be  enunciated  in  the 
following  form :  There  is  for  every  chemical  ele- 
ment a  characteristic  number  that  represents  its 
combining  weight;  and  the  composition  of  any 
chemical  compound  may  be  represented  either 
by  the  combining  weights  of  its  elements  or  by 
simple  multiples  of  those  weights.  Thus,  using 
the  combining  weights  as  we  know  them  at  pres- 
ent, we  may  state  the  composition  of  a  few 
compounds  as  follows:  Carbonic  oxide  is  com- 
posed of  12  parts  of  carbon  and  16  parts  of 
oxygen;  carbonic  acid  of  12  parts  of  carbon  and 
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32  parts  of  oxygen ;  water  of  2  parts  of  hydrogen 
and  16  parts  of  oxygen;  marsh  gas  of  12  parts 
of  carbon  and  4  parts  of  hydrogen;  olefiant  gas 
(ethylene)  of  24  parts  of  carbon  and  4  parts  of 
hydrogen,  etc.  The  combining  weights  of  the 
three  elements  mentioned  are,  approximately: 
carbon,  12;  hydrogen,  1;  oxygen,  16;  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  in  stating  the  composition  of 
our  compounds  we  have  been  able  to  use  either 
these  numbers  or  simple  multiples  of  them.  Dal- 
ton  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  this  law  by  the 
hypothesis  according  to  which  all  matter  is  made 
up  of  'atoms' — i.e.  of  minute  particles  incapable 
of  further  subdivision.  The  atomic  theory,  based 
on  this  hypothesis,  comprises  the  following  as- 
sumptions: The  atoms  of  any  given  element  are 
identical;  the  atoms  of  different  elements  are 
different  and  have  different  weights;  by  the 
force  of  chemical  affinity  several  atoms  may  be 
held  in  combination,  forming  a  particle,  or 
*molecule,'  of  a  compound,  and  very  large  num- 
bers of  molecules  are  necessary  to  make  up  even 
the  smallest  amounts  of  compounds  which  we 
are  actually  capable  of  handling.  In  accord- 
ance with  these  assumpti(His,  let  M  stand  for 
the  number  of  molecules  making  up  a  certain 
amount  of  some  compound  containing  two  ele- 
ments; and  let  the  amount  of  the  first  element 
in  it  be  a,  the  amount  of  the  second  element  h. 
Let,  further,  A  stand  for  the  weight  of  a  single 
atom  of  one  of  the  elements,  and  n  stand  for 
the  number  of  such  atoms  contained  in  a  single 
molecule  of  the  compound.  Then,  evidently,  the 
weight  o  of  the  first  element  in  the  compound 
equals  M  X  n  X  A,  Similarly,  if  A'  stand  for 
the  weight  of  a  single  atom  of  the  second  ele- 
ment, and  n'  for  the  number  of  its  atoms  con- 
tained in  a  single  molecule  of  the  cx)rapound, 
then,  evidently,  the  total  weight  6  of  the  second 
element  in  M  molecules  equals  if  X  n'  X  A\ 
We  therefore  have 

a:  6::  MnA:  Mn'A' 

or,  a:  6: :  tiA:  n^A^ 
In  case  a  molecule  of  the  compound  should 
contain  equal  numbers  of  atoms  of  the  two  ele- 
ments, then  n  =  n',  and  hence 
a:  6::  A:  A' 
But  these  proportions  tell  us  that  the  weights 
(a  and  6)  of  the  elements  in  a  compound  are 
proportional  either  to  the  weights  of  single 
atoms  {A  and  A'),  or  to  multiples  {nA  and 
n'A')  of  those  weights.  Thus  the  fundamental 
law  of  chemical  composition  follows  as  a  direct 
consequence  from,  and  is,  hence,  completely  ex- 
plained by,  the  atomic  hypothesis,  without  which 
It  would  be  a  mystery.  The  'combining  weights' 
mentioned  above  in  connection  with  our  state- 
ment of  the  law  are  seen,  in  the  light  of  the 
hypothesis,  to  represent  the  relative  weights  of 
the  atoms  themselves,  and  are  therefore  termed 
atomic  weights. 

But  while  the  fimdamental  assumptions  of  the 
atomic  theory  thus  establish  a  general  relation  be- 
tween the  quantitative  composition  of  substances 
and  the  relative  weights  of  atoms,  they  do  not 
furnish  a  sufficient  basis  for  determining,  these 
relative  weights  in  an  unequivocal  manner. 
WTien  we  apply  the  above  proportions  to  some 
given  substance — say,  water — for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  atomic  weights  of  its  ele- 
^  ments,  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  make  some 
*  additional  assumption.  Indeed,  chemical  analy- 
sis shows  that  water  contains  11.1  per  cent,  of 


hydrogen  and   88.9   per  cent,   of  oxygen.     Wft 
therefore  have 

a:6  =  11.1:88.9  =  1:8  (nearly), 
and  hence 

nAin'A'ii  1:8, 
where  A  and  A'  are,  respectively,  the  weights  of 
single  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  while 
n  and  n'  are,  respectively,  the  numbers  of  atoms 
of  these  elements  in  a  molecule  of  water.  What 
we  are  after  is  the  ratio  A :  A' — i.e.  the  relative 
weights  of  single  atoms;  but  this  we  evidently 
cannot  find  unless  we  assign  some  numerical 
value  to  the  ratio  n :  n'.  Dalton  assumed  that 
a  molecule  of  water  is  made  up  of  one  atom  of 
hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen — ^i.e.  n  =  n'  =  1> 
and  therefore  he  found 

AiA'ii  1:8, 
i.e.  an  atom  of  oxygen  is  8  times  as  heavy  aa 
an  atom  of  hydrogen.  (In  reality,  Dalton  thus 
obtained,  for  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen,  the 
figure  6;  but  this  was  due  to  his  imperfect  knowl- 
edge of  the  proportion  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in 
water) . 

Dalton's  assumption  was  quite  arbitrary.  But 
in  subsequent  years,  as  the  substances  known 
grew  numerous  and  complex,  chemists  began  to 
feel  the  want  of  some  general  theoretical  prin- 
ciple which  would  render  arbitrary,  and  hence 
confusing,  assumptions  unnecessary.  Then  Ger- 
hardt  and  Cannizzaro  enriched  Dalton's  atomic 
theory  by  adding  to  it  a  principle  which  had 
been  enunciated  by  Avogadro  as  early  as  1811, 
but  which  had  remained  unemployed  as  long  aa 
it  was  not  urgently  needed.  According  to  Avo- 
gadro, equal  volumes  of  different  gases  contain 
equal  numbers  of  molecules  if  the  temperatures 
and  pressures  of  the  gases  are  the  same.  This 
theoretical  principle,  and  its  use  in  determining- 
the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements,  have  been 
explained  at  some  length  under  Atomic  Weights 
and  Avogadro's  Rule  (oq.v.),  and  require  no 
further  discussion  here.  Suffice  it  to  state  that 
it  forms  part  of  the  very  foundation  of  the  pres- 
ent atomic  and  molecular  theory,  and  that  it  i» 
involved  in  the  discussion  of  most,  if  not  all, 
problems  of  modern  chemistry. 

A  still  further  addition  was  made  to  the  fun- 
damental hypotheses  of  the  atomic  theory  before 
it  attained'  its  maximum  of  possibilities.  This 
last  addition,  gradually  incorporated  during  the 
second  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  consists 
of  certain  assumptions  concerning  the  combin- 
ing forces  of  atoms,  the  number  of  such  forces 
peculiar  to  the  atom  of  each  element,  and  the 
directions  in  which  those  forces  act.  (See  below, 
under  Chemical  Formulas;  and  see  the  articles 
Valency;  Carbon  Compounds;  and  Stebeo- 
CHEMiSTBY.)  These  assumptions,  forming  the 
so-called  'doctrine  of  valency,'  were  adopted 
mainly  because  of  the  necessity  of  explaining 
the  isomerism  of  organic  compounds — ^i.e.  the 
fact  that  quite  different  compounds  may  have 
exactly  the  same  composition.  And  it  was 
mainly  when  fortified  by  these  assumptions  that 
the  atomic  theory  enabled  us  to  know  compounds 
before  they  have  actually  been  found  in  nature 
or  in  a  chemical  laboratory. 

"But,**  says  Cstwald,  "it  seems  as  if  the  adapt- 
ability of  the  atomic  hypothesis  is  near  exhans- 
tion,  and  it  is  well  to  realize  that,  according  to 
the  lesson  repeatedly  taught  by  the  history  of 
science,  such  an  end  is  sooner  or  later  inevit- 
able."   In  the  future,  he  believes,  chemists  will 
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speak  a  language  free  from  the  atx)in]c  or  any 
other  hypothesis,  and  based  on  nothing  but  ex- 
perimental observations. 

CiiEMiCAL  FoBMTJUkS.  In  the  notation  based 
on  the  atomic  theory,  the  atoms  of  the  several 
elements  and  their  relative  weights  are  repre- 
sented by  symbols,  such  as  H  for  hydrogen,  O 
for  oxygen,  C  for  carbon,  etc. ;  H  standing  for  1, 
O  for  16,  C  for  12,  etc.  (A  list  of  elements, 
>v'ith  their  symbols  and  atomic  weights,  may  be 
found  in  the  article  Atomic  Wexghts.)  When 
two  or  more  elements  combine  chemically,  their 
atoms  are  assumed  to  become  associated  -in 
groups  (molecules)  without  being  in  any  way 
changed.  The  assumption  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  elements  of  a  compound  can  be  re- 
obtained  from  it  in  the  free  state,  though  we 
do  not  know,  of  course,  what  really  becomes  of 
an  element  when  it  combines  with  other  ele- 
ments ;  for,  as  we  have  seen  above,  chemical  com- 
bination usually  causes  the  properties  of  the  ele- 
ments to  disappear  more  or  less  completely.  In 
accordance  with  the  assumption,  the  formula  of 
a  compound  is  made  up  from  the  symbols  of  its 
elements.  For  example,  the  formula  of  carbonic 
oxide  is  CO;  that  of  carbonic  acid  is  C0„  etc.; 
C  denoting  one  atom  of  carbon,  O3  two  atoms  of 
oxygen,  etc.  The  formulas  at  present  used  by 
chemists  are  of  three  different  kinds — viz.  em- 
pirical, molecular,  and  graphic. 

An  empirical  formula,  as  the  name  suggests, 
may  be  considered  as  involving  no  hypothesis 
whatever;  it  is  merely  the  simplest  form  in 
which  the  composition  of  a  compound  may  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  atomic  weights  of  its 
elements.  For  example,  analysis  shows  that 
acetic  acid  contains  6  parts  of  carbon,  1  part  of 
hydrogen,  and  8  parts  of  oxygen;  or — what  is 
the  same — 12  parts  of  carbon,  2  of  hydrogen, 
and  16  of  oxygen.  Using  the  symbol  C  to  repre- 
sent 12  parts  of  carbon,  the  symbol  H  1  part  of 
hydrogen,  and  the  symbol  O  16  parts  of  oxygen, 
we  may  denote  the  composition  of  acetic  acid  by 
the  empirical  formula  CHjO,  which  is  nothing 
but  a  symbolic  expression  of  the  results  of 
analysis. 

But  analvsis  also  shows  that  certain  other 
substances  have  the  same  composition  as  acetic 
acid;  for  example,  the  well-known  formaldehyde. 
It  is  therefore  clear  that,  in  order  to  denote 
their  compounds  in  a  definite  manner,  chemists 
must  employ  formulas  which  express  something 
else  besides  composition.  Now,  Avogadro's  hy- 
pothesis leads  to  a  knowledge  of  the  relative 
weight  of  the  molecule  of  a  compoimd,  that 
weight  being,  namely,  twice  as  great  as  the  vapor 
density  of  the  compound  referred-  to  hydrogen. 
(See  M0LECULES--M0LECULAR  Weights.)  So,  to 
compare  acetic  acid  and  formaldehyde,  we  deter- 
mine their  vapor  densities,  and  as  the  vapor  of 
acetic  acid  is  found  to  be  30  times  as  heavy  as 
hydrogen,  and  formaldehyde  vapor  is  foimd  to 
be  15  times  as  heavy  as  hydrogen,  we  assign  to 
the  acid  the  'molecular  weight*  60,  and  to  the 
aldehyde  the  'molecular  weight'  30.  On  the  basis 
of  this  difference,  we  repr?«»<»nt  the  two  com- 
pounds, respectively,  by  the  lomiulas  C,H,0,  Jind 
CH,0,  which  have  the  total  weights  60  and  30, 
while  the  relative  weights  of  the  constituent 
elements  are  obviously  the  same  in  both.  For- 
mulas like  these,  which  denote  not  only  the 
relative  composition  of  subptances,  but  also  their 
molecular  weights,  are  termed  molecular  formur 


las.  In  the  case  of  formaldehyde,  the  molecular 
formula,  CH2O,  happens  to  be  identical  with  the 
empirical  formula,  CH2O;  in  many  other  in- 
stances, however,  this  is  not  so.  A  thing  ex- 
ceedingly important  to  remember  is,  that  molecu- 
lar formulas  represent  practically  equal  volumes 
of  substances  in  the  gaseous  (or  dissolved)  state, 
under  the  same  conditions  of  pressure  and  tem- 
perature.   See  AvoGADBo's  Rule. 

But  even  molecular  formulas  do  not,  in  very 
many  cases,  suffice  to  characterize  fully  the  com- 
pounds represented  by  them,  for  different  com- 
pounds may  have  not  only  the  same  c(Hnposition, 
but  also  the  same  molecular  weight.  Consider, 
for  example,  the  ethereal  salt  formed  by  the 
action  of  formic  acid'  on  wood  alcohol.  This 
compound,  called  methyl  formate  or  methyl- 
formic  ester,  has  precisely  the  same  composition 
as  formaldehyde  and  acetic  acid,  and  precisely 
the  same  vapor  density  as  the  latter.  It  must 
therefore  be  represented  by  the  same  molecular 
formula  as  acetic  acid: 

CaH.O,  CaH,0, 

Acetic  acid  Hethjl  formate 

To  differentiate  compoimds  like  these,  chemists 
use  graphic  or  structural  formulae.  Such  for- 
mulas represent  compounds  as  different  because 
the  atoms  are  differently  combined  within  their 
molecules,  though  the  kind  and  number  of  atoms 
are  the  same.  To  exhibit  these  differences  of 
combination,  chemists  employ  the  assumptions 
of  the  doctrine  of  valency.  They  assume  an  atom 
of  hydrogen  to  be  always  'uni-valent,*  because 
as  a  rule  it  is. incapable  of  holding  in  combina- 
tion more  than  a  single  atom  of  another  ele- 
ment; they  assume  an  atom  of  carbon  to  be 
'quadri-valent*  because  in  marsh  gas,  CH4,  they 
find  it  combined  with  four  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
and  for  other  reasons  of  the  same  nature;  and 
they  assume  an  atom  of  oxygen  to  be  *di-valent' 
because  in  water,  H^O,  they  find  it  combined 
with  two  atoms  of  hydrogen.  With  the  aid 
of  these  assumptions,  symbolized  by  dashes 
(*bond8*)  linking  together  the  atoms,  they  rep- 
resent acetic  acid  and  methyl  formate,  respec- 
tively, by  the  following  graphic  formulas : 

H  H 

H-C-H 

A 


i 

H-C-H 


Acetic  acid        Methyl  formate 

The  differences  between  the  two  formulas  are 
obvious;  thus,  the  formula  of  methyl  formate 
shows  one  of  its  oxygen  atoms  as  linking  to- 
gether two  carbon  atoms,  while  in  the  formula 
of  acetic  acid  the  corresponding  oxygen  atom 
links  a  carbon  atom  to  an  atom  of  hydrogen. 
An  explanation  of  the  principles  used  in  deter- 
mining which  of  all  graphic  formulas  possible 
in  a  given  case  should  be  assigned  to  the  com- 
pound under  consideration  may  be  found  in  the 
article  Cabbon  Compounds.  To  determine  the 
'chemical  constitution'  of  a  compound  means  to 
determine  its  graphic  formula;  for  the  latter  cor- 
responds with,  and  is  therefore  a  simple  expres- 
sion of,  its  moat  important  chemical  properties.  ■ 
Graphic  formulas   often  have  an  abbreviated 
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form;  the  dashes  are  omitted,  the  atoms  are 
•combined  into  groups,  and  these  are  written  so 
tliat  their  relative  arrangement  in  the  raole- 
<'ule  may  be  evident.  Such  abbreviated  expres- 
sions are  usually  employed,  for  convenience* 
sake,  in  preference  to  the  full  graphic  formulas. 
Thus,  acetic  acid  is  represented  by  the  formula 
CH3.CO.OH  (or  simply  CH3COOH,  or  CH^CO^H) ; 
methyl  formate  is  represented  by  the  formula 
H.Cd.OCHa ;  etc.  Remembering  the  valencies  pe- 
■culiar  to  the  constituent  elements,  the  chemist 
has  no  difficulty  in  reconstructing  the  graphic 
formulas  from  abbreviations  of  this  kind.  There 
is,  however,  another  kind  of  constitutional  for- 
mulas, which  may  be  described  as  incomplete,  or 
imperfect,  because  they  are  made  up  of  atomic 
groups  which  can  be  represented,  not  by  only 
one,  but  by  two  or  more  different  graphical 
schemes.  Such  formulas  are  assigned  to  com- 
pounds when  we  do  not  know  enough  about  their 
-chemical  nature. 

^Mixtures.  We  have  seen  in  a  preceding  para- 
graph that  while  the  properties  of  a  chemical 
compound  are  quite  different  from  those  of  its 
constituent  elements,  the  properties  of  a  mix- 
ture are  made  up  by  the  alligation  of  those  of  the 
components.  This  is  true  in  the  case  of  all  gaseous 
mixtures,  and  one  of  the  general  laws  of  gases 
is  that  the  pressure  in  a  vessel  containing  sev- 
eral gases  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  pressures 
that  would  be  exerted  by  them  if  each  was  iso- 
lated in  a  similar  vessel  (Dal ton's  law).  But  in 
the  case  of  homogeneous  (^physical*)  mixtures 
in  the  solid  or  liquid  state,  the  principle  of  the 
^additivity  of  properties'  is  only  a  rough  ap- 
proximation, for  in  such  mixtures  the  properties 
of  each  component  are  often  considerably  affected 
by  the  presence  of  the  other  components.  A  class 
of  mixtures  whose  theory  forms  one  of  the  most 
ijnportant  chapters  of  physical  chemistry  will 
be  discussed  in  the  article  Solution. 

TRANSFORMATIONS. 

We  have  seen  above  that  when  heat  is  applied 
to  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  or  to  a 
mixture  of  powdered  iron  and  sulphur,  changes 
set  in  which  result  in  the  formation  of  entirely 
new  substances — water  and  sulphide  of  iron 
respectively.  Changes  of  this  kind  are  termed 
chemical  reactions.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  changes  of  matter  that  are  much  less  pro- 
found in  their  character  and  involve  neither  the 
disappearance  of  the  given  nor  the  formation  of 
new  chemical  substances.  Such  changes  (mostly 
changes  of  state)  are  termed  physical  trans- 
formations. Thus,  for  example,  the  mere  evap- 
oration of  water  may  be  spoken  of  as  a  physical 
transformation,  because  liquid  water  and  water 
vapor  are  chemically  identical.  The  science  of 
chemistry  deals  with  physical  as  well  as  with 
chemical    transformations,    mainly   because    the 

'  former  often  influence  and  accompany  the  latter. 

I  Following  are   the   laws  governing  the  various 
transformations  of  matter: 

( 1 )  Conservation  of  Mass.  No  transforma- 
tion is  known  to  involve  gain  or  loss  of  the 
mass  of  matter.  Wlien,  for  example,  a  candle 
burns  up  in  the  air,  its  material  is  not  lost;  it 
merely  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to 
fonn  two  invisible  products — ^water  vapor  and 
carbonic  acid;  but  these,  too,  are  matter,  for 
they  have  weight,  and  their  mass  is  precisely 
equal  to  the  original  mass*  of  the  candle,  plus  the 
jnass  of  oxygen  consumed.     Hence  the  inductive 


principle  known  as  the  law  of  the  indestructi- 
bility or  conservation  of  mass.  A  strong  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  this  law  is  found  in  uie  fact 
that  in  spite  of  the  violent  processes  undoubted- 
ly taking  place  in  the  sun,  its  weight  has  not  in 
the  least  changed  within  histori(SiI  times;  for 
an  appreciable  change  in  the  mass  of  the  sun 
would  have  involved  a  change  in  the  length  of 
the  day,  and  such  a  change  is  positively  known 
not  to  have  taken  place.  Of  course,  the  main 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  conservation 
is  presented  by  the  innumerable  quantitative 
processes  actually  employed  by  chemists.  Be- 
sides, accurate  investigations  have  been  insti- 
tuted for  the  special  purpose  of  testing  the  pre- 
cision of  the  principle,  and  have  invariably  failed 
to  prove  it  incorrect. 

(2)  Conservation  of  the  Elements.  No 
transformation  is  known  to  involve  the  transmu- 
tation of  one  chemidal  element  into  another. 
Combining  this  with  the  preceding  principle,  we 
get  what  is  known  as  the  law  of  conservation  of 
the  elements.  According  to  this,  no  transforma- 
tion involves  gain  or  loss  of  the  mass  of  each  of 
the  chemical  elements,  and  hence,  while  an  ele- 
ment may  exist  either  free  or  in  a  state  of 
chemical  combination  with  other  elements,  its 
total  mass  in  the  universe  is  imchangeable. 

(3)  Combining  Quantities.  While  we  can 
mix  substances  in  any  desired  proportion,  chem- 
ical combination  can  only  take  place  between 
certain  definite  relative  quantities,  which  de- 
pend on  the  nature  of  the  reacting  substances. 
Thus,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  combine  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1  part  by  weight  of  the  former  to  8 
parts  by  weight  of  the  latter;  or,  what  is  the 
same,  they  combine  entirely  when  the  volume 
of  hydrogen  is  twice  as  great  as  the  volume  of 
oxygen  (oxygen  is  16  times  as  heavy  as  hydro- 
gen). If,  instead  of  these  relative  quantities, 
we  should  mix,  say,  1  part  by  weight  01  hydrogen 
with  9  parts  of  oxygen,  we  would  still  find  that 
only  8  parts  of  the  latter  have  combined  with  all 
of  the  hydrogen  into  water,  and  that  1  part  of 
oxygen  has  remained  uncombined;  the  case 
woidd  be  analogous  if,  instead  of  an  excess  of 
oxygen,  we  employed  an  excesa  of  hydrogen. 
Hence,  the  conception  of  'combining  quantities.' 
Early  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Gay  Lussac 
discovered  a  remarkable  fact — viz',  that  the  rela- 
tive combining  volumes  of  gases  can  in  all  cases 
be  expressed  in  the  form  of  simple  arithmetical 
ratios.  We  have  just  seen  that  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  combine  in  the  ratio  of  2  volumes  of  the 
former  to  1  of  the  latter  ( the  product  is  2  volumes 
of  water).  In  the  case  of  the  reacting  pair,  hy- 
drogen and  chlorine,  the  ratio  is  still  simpler,  1 
volume  of  hydrogen  combining  with  1  volume  of 
chlorine  (the  product  is  2  volumes  of  hydro- 
chloric acid).  It  was  this  general  fact  that  sug- 
gested to  Avogadro  his  celebrated  hypothesis,  in 
accordance  with  which  we  explain  the  fact  that 
2  volumes  of  hydrogen  react  with  1  of  oxygen, 
by  saying  that  every  2  molecules  of  the  former 
react  with  every  1  molecule  of  the  latter. 

Chemical  Equations.  The  three  principles 
just  stated  are  expressed  symbolically  in  those 
equations  which  chemists  use  to  represent  the 
various  reactions  of  substances.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  equation  representing  the  combustion 
of  marsh  gas — that  is,  it*  combination  with 
oxygen — ^viz. : 

CH4  +  20a  =  CO,+  2H,0 
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The  symbols  CH^,  20,,  C0»  and  2H,0,  represent, 
respectively,  certain  relative  weights  of  marsh 
gas,  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  and  water;  and  the 
sign  of  equality  denotes  that  the  total  mass  of 
the  carbonic  acid  and  water  yielded  is  precisely 
the  same  as  the  total  mass  of  the  marsh  gas 
and  oxygen  that  have  disappeared  as  such.  Simi- 
larly, the  fact  that  the  total  number  of  C's,  H's, 
and  O's  is  respectively  equal  in  the  two  mem- 
bers of  the  equation  reminds  us  of  the  principle 
of  conser>'ation  of  the  elements.  Further,  CH4, 
0„  CO,,  and  H,0  represent  equal  volumes  of  the 
four  substances,  and  hence  the  equation  expresses 
that  2  volumes  of  oxygen  are  required  to  bum 
completely  1  volume  of  marsh  gas,  and  that 
the  products  of  the  combustion  are  a  volume  of 
carbonic  acid  equal  to  that  of  the  marsh  gas 
burned  and  twice  that  volume  of  water  vapor. 

Reversible  Reactions.  In  mathematics,  the 
members  of  an  equation  can  always  be  trans- 
posed at  pleasure,  and  a  =  6  may  as  well  be 
>*  ritten  6  =  a.  Not  so  in  chemistry.  A  chem- 
ical equation  represents  not  merely  an  equality 
of  quantities,  but  an  actual  reaction  of  sub- 
stances. And  if,  for  example,  marsh  gas  and 
oxygen  react  to  form  carbonic  acid  and  water,  it 
does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  carbonic  acid 
and  water  will  react  to  form  marsh  gas  and 
oxygen,  which  would  be  expressed  by  the  above 
equation  if  written  in  the  form 

CO,  +  2H,0  =  CH4  -f  20, 
There  are,  however,  reactions  that  can  actually 
be  reversed.  For  instance,  ordinary  ethyl  alco- 
hol and  acetic  acid  react  to  form  ethyl-acetic 
ester  and  water.  But  ethyl-acetic  ester  and 
water  also  react  to  form  ethyl  alcohol  and  acetic 
acid.  In  this  case  we  are,  of  course,  justified  in 
writing  the  equation  in  either  of  the  following 
forms: 

C3.0H  +  CH,CO,H  =  CH,CO,C,H.  -f  H,0 
Alcohol  Acetic  acid  Ester  Water 

CHsCOAH,  +  H2O  =  0,HaOH  +  CH,COaH 
Eflter  Water        Alcohol         Acetic  acid 

Reactions  of  this  nature  are  termed  reversible 
reactions,  and  are  now  denoted  by  expressions  in 
which  the  si^  of  equality  is  replaced  by  two 
arrows  pointing  in  opposite  directions.  Thus, 
the  reactions  just  mentioned  would  be  represent- 
ed as  follows: 

C,H»OH  +  CH,CO,H^CH,COAHs  +  H,0 
Alcohol  Acetic  acid  Ester  Water 

The  investigation  of  reversible  reactions  has  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  the  so-called  law 
of  mass  action,  which  is  at  the  basis  of  modem 
chemical  statics  and  dynamics.  This  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  some  length  in  the  article  Reaction. 

Thebmochemical  Equations.  Every  given 
quantity  of  matter  carries  with  it  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  energy.  Heat  being  a  form  of  energy,  it 
is  clear  that  the  hotter  the  body  the  greater  its 
energy.  To  cool  it,  we  must  abstract  some  of  its 
heat  by  bringing  it  into  contact  with  some  cooler 
body;  and  then,  by  determining  the  rise  of  tem- 
perature in  the  latter,  we  can  leara  how  much 
energy  the  hot  body  has  lost.  But  while  we  can 
thus  readily  find  out  how  much  more  energy  a 
body  contains  at  one  temperature  than  at  an- 
other, \ye  have  no  way  of  telling  how  much 
energy  it  contains  altogether,  for  we  ha«^e  no 
way  of  abstracting  its  energy  entirely.  Never- 
theless, we  know  that  diflferent  substances  gen- 
erally contain  different  amounts  of  energy,  even 


if  their  temperatures  are  precisely  the  same. 
This  is  plainly  shown  by  tlie  fact  that  different 
substances  have  different  'specific  heats' — that 
is  to  say,  that  different  amounts  of  heat  are  re- 
quired to  cause  an  equal  rise  of  temperature  in 
equal  masses  of  them. 

Now,  since  ddring  chemical  reactions  the  given 
substances  disappear  as  such  and  new  ones  arise 
in  their  place,  it  is  evident  that  chemical  reac- 
tions must  be  accompanied  by  either  evolution 
or  absorption  of  heat.  For,  like  the  mass  of 
matter,  a  quantity  of  energy  can  be  neither  de- 
stroyed nor  created  out  of  nothing,  by  a  chem- 
ical or  any  other  transformation.  If  the  orig- 
inal reacting  substances  contain  more  energy 
than  the  products  of  the  reaction,  the  reaction 
will  cause  some  energy  to  be  given  off;  thus, 
hydrogen  gas  and  oxygen  gas  contain  much  more 
energy  than  the  water  vapor  that  may  be  formed 
from  them,  and  hence  their  combination  (the 
'burning*)  sets  free  much  energy  in  the  form  of 
sensible  heat.  Precisely  the  same  amount  of 
energy  would,  on  the  contrary,  be  taken  up  if 
water  were  decomposed  into  its  elements,  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen.  Reactions  in  which  energy  is 
given  off  are  called  exothermal  reactions;  tnose 
in  which  energy  is  taken  up  are  called  endother- 
mal  reactions.  It  must  not  be  thought,  however, 
that  transfers  of  energy  are  involved  in  chemical 
reactions  alone.  Thus,  the  evaporation  of  water 
is  a  purely  physical  transformation,  and  yet  it 
involves  the  absorption  of  much  heat.  For  this 
reason,  if  a  chemist  wishes  to  ascertain  how 
much  energy  has  been  given  off  or  taken  up  in 
a  given  chemical  reaction,  he  must  make  a 
thorough  study  of  the  physical  changes  accom- 
panying the  reaction  and  of  the  transfers  of 
energy  caused  by  those  changes.  In  this  respect 
the  most  important  form  of  physical  change  is 
the  dissolution  of  solids  in  liquids,  especially  in 
water,  because  many  important  reactions  take 
place  in  aqueous  solutions. 

The  above  considerations  make  it  evident  that 
the  chemical  equations  discussed  in  preceding 
paragraphs  are  really  incomplete ;  for  they  repre- 
sent transformations  of  matter  without  stating 
what  changes  of  energy  accompany  them.  When- 
ever, therefore,  questions  of  energy  are  of  mo- 
ment, whether  in  theoretical  discussions  or  in 
problems  dealing  with  foods,  fuels,  etc.,  chem- 
ists use  a  more  complete  form  of  equations — viz. 
Hhermochemical  equations.'  In  writing  these, 
Ostwald  has  adopted  the  following  notation: 
Gases  are  denoted  by  their  chemical  formulas 
inclosed  in  parentheses;  solids  by  their  formu- 
las inclosed  in  brackets;  liquids  simply  by  their 
formulas;  substances  dissolved  in  a  great  deal 
of  water  by  the  symbol  Aq  (i.e.  aqua,  water) 
afl[lxed  to  their  chemical  formulas.  Thus,  (H,0) 
denotes  water  vapor;  [HjO]  denotes  ice;  HjO 
denotes  liquid  water;  KClAq  denotes  potassium 
chloride  in  very  dilute  aqueous  solution.  Ost- 
wald also  proposes  to  denote  the  energy  taken 
up  or  given  off  during  reactions  in  terms  of 
kilojouUs,  denoted  by  the  symbol  J.  One  kilo- 
jcule  (=  10000000000  ergs)  is  the  same  as  239.1 
calories,  a  calorie  being  here  the  amount  of  heat 
required  to  raise  by  1°  C.  the  temperature  of 
one  gram  of  water  of  18°  C.  For  example,  the 
neutralization  of  hydrochloric  acid  by  potash  in 
dilute  solution,  which  is  ordinarily  represented 
by  the  equation 

HCl  +  KOH  =  KCl  +  H,0, 
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would  be  denoted  thermochemically  in  the  follow- 
ing form: 

HClAq  4-  KOHAq  =  KClAq  +  67 .3J. 
In  this  manner  the  thermochemical  notation 
gives  brief,  complete,  and  precise  expression  to 
all  the  important  facts  connected  with  the  trans- 
formations of  matter.  The  number  of  kilojoules 
represents  the  total  amount  of  energy  given  off 
or  taken  up,  whether  all  that  energy  is  in  the 
form  of  heat,  or  part  of  it  is  in  the  form  of 
mechanical  work,  light,  or  electricity. 

HISTORY. 

Ancient  Histoby.  The  history  of  ancient  phi- 
losophv  records  certain  theories  of  matter,  which 
have  had  a  directing  influence  on  chemical 
thought  during  later  centuries.     The  most  im- 

Eortant  ideas  date  from  the  Fifth  Century  B.C. 
mpedocles  (c.490-30  B.C.),  who  may  have  de- 
rived his  views  from  the  ancient  philosophers  of 
the  East,  held  that  air,  water,  earth,  and  fire 
are  four  elements  unrelated  to  one  another  and 
forming  the  basb  of  the  universe.  Aristotle 
(B.C.  384-22)  added  a  fifth  element,  ousia 
(ovaia\,  a  purely  spiritual  substance  pervad- 
ing tne  infinity  of  space.  During  the  Middle 
Ages  not  a  little  energy  was  lost  in  researches 
after  this  *  fifth  essence,'  which,  by  confusion  of 
ideas,  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  fifth  elementary 
form  of  matter.  To  Aristotle  the  material  ele- 
ments were  not  altogether  different  from  one  an- . 
other,  but  were  forms  of  &  primary  substance 
differentiated  by  properties — as  dry,  moist,  hot, 
cold — that  were  not  essential  to  its  nature.  Hence, 
later,  the  alchemists'  attempts  to  turn  metals 
into  one  another,  crowned  by  the  belief  that  such 
transmutations  cannot  be  effected  by  any  known 
means.  The  atomic  conception  dates  from  Democ- 
ritus  (c.460-370  B.C.),  who  held  that  all  bodies 
are  made  up  of  the  atoms  of  one  and  the  same 
substance,  and  that  the  differences  exhibited  by 
the  various  forms  of  matter  are  due  entirely  to 
differences  in  the  size  and  shape  of  their  atoms. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  if  this  unde- 
veloped idea  of  Democritus  had  not  furnished 
a  suggestion  that  led  to  the  building  up  of  a 
useful  chemical  doctrine,  it  would  deserve  no 
mention  in  the  history  of  science.  It  is  thus 
clear  that  the  ancients  did  nothing  directly 
toward  the  building  up  of  a  science  of  chemistry. 
Indeed,  how  much  chemical  knowledge  can  we 
expect  to  find  in  an  age  when  a  man  like  Aris- 
totle did  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  a  vessel  will 
hold  as  much  water  if  filled  with  ashes  as  when 
empty  ? 

However,  the  ancients  knew  some  facta  and 
processes  which  lie  within  the  scope  of  modem 
chemistry.  Most  of  that  knowledge  was  gained 
empirically  by  the  Egyptians,  and  was  by  them 
communicated  to  the  Jews  and  Phoenicians,  and 
later  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  metallurgy 
of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  tin,  mercury, 
and  perhaps  zinc,  and  the  preparation  of  certain 
alloys,  were  known  at  quite  an  early  date.  The 
Egyptians  had  highly  developed  the  art  of  mak- 
ing glass  and  of  coloring  it  by  means  of  certain 
metallic  oxides,  and  many  extant  specimens  of 
Egyptian  pottery  are  beautifully  enameled  in 
various  colors.  The  art  of  dyeing  fabrics  with 
the  aid  of  mordants  had  likewise  been  developed 
at  an  early  date,  and  many  mineral  and  organic 
coloring  matters  were  known  to  the  Egyptians, 
Phoenicians,  and  Jews.    The  Egyptians  were  also 


probably    the    first   to   employ    substances    for 
medicinal  purposes. 

Alchemy.  Egypt  was  the  birthplace  of  al- 
chemy, the  pretended  art  of  making  gold  and 
silver  from  base  metals.  Based  on  superficial  ob- 
servation and  the  erroneous  interpretation  of 
phenomena,  this  pseudo-art  subsequently  ab- 
sorbed the  attention  of  men  for  many  centuries 
(see  Alchemy),  and  rendered  scientific  progress, 
and  hence  the  development  of  the  useful  arts, 
impossible.  Thus,  the  arts  of  metallurgy  and  of 
dyeing  remained  through  the  Middle  Ages  prac- 
tically what  they  had  been  in  Egypt  long  before 
the  beginning  of  our  era.  Nevertheless,  in  their 
fantastic  search  after  the  philosopher's  stone, 
the  alchemists  discovered  methods  of  preparing 
many  new  substances,  perfected  many  processes 
of  manipulation,  and  thus  slowly  paved  the  way 
for  the  future  investigator.  Bismuth  and  anti- 
mony, sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and  nitric  acids, 
the  chloride  and  the  carbonate  of  ammonium, 
the  nitrates  of  potassium  and  silver,  compounds 
of  mercury,  antimony,  and  arsenic — these  and 
many  other  important  substances  were  first  pre- 
pared and  their  properties  were  first  studied  by 
the  alchemists.  Of  course,  the  interpretation  of 
known  facts  was  absurd,  based  as  it  often  was 
on  the  most  groimdless  assumptions — for  in- 
stance, the  assumption  that  most  substances  and 
certainly  all  metals  contain  sulphur.  As  to  the 
compounds  of  carbon,  the  alchemists  did  hardly 
anything  toward  laying  a  foundation  for  future 
organic  chemistry,  although  they  learned  to  con- 
centrate aqueous  acetic  acid  by  distillation  and 
to  prepare  a  few  metallic  acetates,  and  were 
familiar  with  certain  reactions,  such  as  the 
transformation  of  ordinary  alcohol  under  the 
influence  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  formation  of  cer- 
tain esters,  etc.  A  number  of  substances  de- 
rived from  the  organic  world  were  also  used  for 
medicinal  purposes;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
beginning  of  the  'iatrochemical'  period  that  the 
art  of  preparing  substances  began  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  handmaid  of  medicine.  Alchemy  prop- 
er had  only  one  great  object  in  view — ^to  en- 
noble the  base  metals  and  to  prolong  life  in- 
definitely— and  this  remained  the  principal  aim 
of  some  of  the  best  men  even  to  the  close  of  the 
era  of  iatrochemistry,  and  even  the  scientific 
achievements  of  more  recent  times  have  not  suf- 
ficed to  banish  the  fancy  completely. 

Iatbochemistby  (Gk.  larpAc,  iatros,  physi- 
cian). The  first  great  iatrochemist  was  Para- 
celsus (1493-1541),  who  taught  that  the  aim  of 
chemistry  was  the  preparation,  not  of  gold,  but 
of  therapeutic  agents.  Adopting  a  view  cur- 
rent among  alchemists  prior  to  his  time,  he  held 
that,  everything  being  composed  of  sulphur,  mer- 
cury, and  salt,  if  the  amount  of  any  of  these 
happens  to  rise  above  or  fall  below  the  normal  in 
the  animal  body,  the  result  is  a  condition  of 
disease.  Hence,  disease  must  be  combated  by 
chemical  means.  Paracelsus  therefore  devoted 
himself  to  pharmacy  and  medical  chemistry,  and 
soon  became  famous  through  the  many  nappy 
cures  that  he  actually  succeeded  in  effecting. 
Unfortunately  the  adventurous  life  that  he  led, 
and  his  gross  lack  of  modesty,  aroused  suspicion 
in  many,  and  the  bitterest  opposition  among  the 
more  conservative  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  obscured  his  fame  and  greatly  di- 
minished the  sphere  of  his  infiuence.  Nevcarthe- 
less,   his   great  work  was   accomplished;    pure 
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alchemy  had  received  at  his  hands  the  first 
|>owerfnl  blow,  pharmacy  had  been  firmly  linked 
to  chemical  science,  and  medicine  had  been 
aroused  from  the  torpor  of  many  centuries. 

Following  in  the  steps  of  Paracedsus  came 
Turquet  de  Mayeme  (1673-1055),  Andreas  Liba- 
vius  (  ?-1616),  Oswald  CroU,  Adrian  van  Myn- 
sicht,  and  the  great  Van  Helmont  (1577-1644). 
Van  Helmont  not  only  realized  that  the  processes 
of  life,  in  health  and  disease,  are  largely  dependent 
upon  chemical  changes,  but  he  abandoned  the  ar- 
bitrary assumptions  of  Paracelsus  concerning  the 
chemical  basis  of  the  animal  body,  and  his  keen 
experimental  researches  imparted  a  powerful  im- 
pulse to  the  development  of  scientific  metiicine. 
Equally,  if  not  more,  important  was  his  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  there  may  be  other  gases 
than  air,  and  that  atmospheric  air,  cai^nic 
acid,  hydrogen,  marsh  gas,  and  sulphurous  acid 
may  be  quite  different  from  one  another.  In  cer- 
tain special  cases  he  also  succeeded  in  showing 
that  substances  are  not  lost,  either  qualitatively 
or  quantitatively,  when  they  enter  into  chemical 
combination,  and  that  they  may  be  reobtained 
entirely  from  the  resulting  compounds.  Yet  he 
believcNd  in  the  possibility  of  making  gold,  and 
among  the  absurdities  found  in  his  writings  is 
the  assertion — strange  to  relate — that  mice  may 
be  spontaneously  produced  in  buckets  filled  with 
soiled  linen  and  wheat  fiour!  But  if  the  spirit 
of  the  time  permitted  such  beliefs,  so  much 
more  wonderful  must  appear  the  scientific  pene- 
tration of  his  genius,  so  much  more  deserved  is 
his  place  among  the  best  names  of  both  chem- 
ifetry  and  medicine.  Other  important  names  in 
connection  with  iatrochemistry  are  those  of  Syl- 
vius (1614-72)  and  Tachenius.  Sylvius  was 
the  first  to  grasp  the  similarity  between  the 
processes  of  respiration  and  combustion,  and, 
recognizing  the  distinction  between  arterial  and 
▼encus  blood,  he  understood  that  the  bright 
color  of  the  former  was  due  to  the  action  of  air. 
Digestion,  too,  he  considered  as  a  purely  chem- 
ical process.  His  pupil,  Tachenius,  was  the  first 
clearly  to  recognize  that  salts  are  substances 
formed  by  the  union  of  acids  and  bases;  he 
studie<l  the  composition  and  properties  of  many 
substances,  invented  a  number  of  interesting 
qualitative  tests,  and  even  subjected  a  few  re- 
actions to  quantitative  investigation,  determin- 
ing, for  instance,  the  gain  of  weight  involved  in 
the  oxidation  of  lead. 

The  age  of  iatrochemistry  niarks  a  great  peri- 
od in  chemical  history.  During  this  period,  for 
the  first  time,  we  find  many  thoughtful  men 
making  an  endeavor  to  free  themselves  from  the 
preconceived  ideas  of  the  past,  and  to  approach 
nature  in  a  critical  spirit  and  with  a  curiosity 
purely  scientific.  With  iatrochemistry  was  thus 
bom  the  possibility  of  chemical  progress.  But 
this  is  not  the  only  thing  for  which  mankind  is 
indebted  to  that  period.  For,  while  the  iatro- 
chemists  were  preparing  the  first  material  for 
the  very  foimdation  of  future  chemistry,  others 
were  busy  developing  industries  which  have  since 
become  affiliated  to  our  science.  Foremost 
among  these  men  M'ere  Agricola,  Palissy,  and 
Glauber.  Georg  Agricola  (1490-1555)  rendered 
great  services  to  mining  and  metallurgy,  intro- 
ducing rational  scientific  methods  into  the  former 
and  perfecting  many  of  the  processes  of  the  latter. 
His  splendid  treatise  on  metallurgy,  in  which 
these  processes  were  described  for  the  first  time, 


long  remained  the  standard  w^ork  on  its  subjects 
Besides,  he  introduced  a  practical  system  for  the 
classification  of  minerals,  based  on  their  physical 
properties,  such  as  color,  hardness,  etc.  Bern- 
hard  Palissy  (c.  15 10-89),  considering  worthless 
and  ridiculous  the  efforts  of  alchemy,  devoted 
himself  to  experimental  research  in  ceramic  art, 
and  invented  a  number  of  valuable  methods  of 
coloring  and  enameling  articles  of  pottery. 
Johann  Rudolf  Glauber  (1604-68)  improved 
many  processes  of  dyeing,  and  prepared  a  num- 
ber of  useful  salts,  including  sodium  sulphate 
(*Glauber*s  salt*),  the  chlorides  of  zinc,  tin,  ar- 
senic, copper,  lead,  and  iron,  the  nitrate  of  am- 
monium, tartar  emetic,  etc.  He  even  succeeded 
in  gaining  some  insight  into  the  rationale  of  cer- 
tain processes;  but  this  did  not  prevent  him 
from  adhering  to  the  most  fantastic  absurdities 
of  alchemy  to  the  very  end  of  his  life.  In  con- 
nection with  the  iatrochemical  period,  reference 
must  finally  be  made  to  the  wonderful  develop- 
ment of  the  art  of  making  articles  of  glass,  and 
to  the  rapid  progress  of  the  liquor  industry, 
which  had  only  been  founded  toward  the  end  of 
the  Fifteenth  Century — ^i.e.  a  short  time  before 
the  commencement  of  the  period.  As  to  scien- 
tific pharmacy,  we  have  already  stated  that  its 
beginning  coincides  with  that  of  iatrochemistry, 
and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  latter 
enriched  it  with  many  *new  preparations,  and 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  medicinal  properties  of 
substances  already  known. 

About  the  middle  of  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
iatrochemistry  came  to  a  sudden  decline.  That 
this  had  to  happen  sooner  or  later  is  clear,  if 
we  consider  that  a  true  medical  chemistry  could 
not  possibly  flourish  before,  on  the  one  hand, 
chemistry  itself  was  placed  on  a  sound  basis, 
and  before,  on  the  other  hand,  anatomy  and 
physiology  had  attained  a  stage  of  serious  de- 
velopment. The  iatrochemists  had  evidently 
misdirected  their  efforts,  and  if  we  should  in  our 
present  structure  of  chemistry  mark  the  parts 
established  by  them,  we  would  find  that  their 
lasting  contributions  were  very  few.  The  his- 
torical importance  of  the  period  is  chiefly  in  the 
fact  that  with  it  came  a  revolution  against  tra- 
ditional errors  and  a  change  in  the  direction  of 
research. 

TnE  Forerunners  op  Chemistry.  In  the 
Seventeenth  Century  we  find  the  Englishman 
Robert  Boyle  (1627-91)  grasping  truth  with  an 
insight  unprecedented,  and  in  many  respects 
not  yet  surpassed.  Boyle  understood  that  chem- 
istrj'  must  be  treated  as  an  independent  science 
— i.e.  primarily  without  reference  to  applications 
of  any  sort,  and  that  only  in  this  manner  could 
the  relationships  between  chemical  phenomena 
proi)er  be  discovered.  He  maintained  that  chem- 
ists should  consider  as  an  element  only  a  sub- 
stance which,  in  spite  of  exhaustive  actual  ef- 
forts, they  have  not  succeeded  in  decomposing. 
And  even  this  method,  though  necessary  and  suf- 
ficient for  the  purposes  of  science,  he  did  not  re- 
gard as  proving  the  elementary  nature  of  a  sub- 
stance absolutely  beyond  doubt.  Still,  he  was 
inclined  to  consider  the  metals  as  elements,  and, 
proving  experimentally  that  the  products  of  the 
destructive  distillation  of  wood  are  compound, 
he  refuted  the  opinion — then  generally  prevalent 
— that  dry  distillation  breaks  up  substances  into 
their  elements.  He  further  defined  the  distinc- 
tion between  a  chemical  compound  and  a  mix- 
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ture;  the  properties  of  a  chemical  compound,  he 
maintained,  are  quite  different  from  those  of  its 
components,  while  in  a  mixture  each  constituent 
retains  its  characteristic  properties  practically 
unaffected.  Above  all,  he  earnestly  warned  chem- 
ists against  adopting  hypotheses  and  general 
theories  a  priori.  Theories  are  necessary;  but 
imless  they  are  generalizations  cautiously  made 
from  observed  facts,  they  may  be  dangerously 
misleading. 

Boyle's  views  are  now  accepted  universally. 
Had  *  he  grasped  and  succeeded  in  spreading 
abroad  one  more  idea — ^viz.  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  quantitative  investigation — ^he  would  have 
doubtless  become  the  founder  of  the  science  of 
chemistry — that  is  to  say,  with  him  would  have 
commenced  the  epoch  enlightened  by  truth  and 
free  from  fundamental  errors.  This  he  did  not 
accomplish;  nor  was  it  possible  to  accomplish 
it  before  the  characteristics  of  gaseous  matter 
came  to  be  known  better  than  they  were  in  his 
day.  And  so  it  came  about  that  chemists  failed 
to  appreciate  his  great  warning  against  hypothe- 
ses that  are  not  rigidly  correlated  with  facts, 
adopted  a  belief  in  a  fiery  'phlogiston,'  and  thus 
created  a  period  of  darkness  that  lasted  a 
century.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  im- 
portant phenomena  of  what  we  now  call  oxida- 
tion engaged  the  attention  of  (chemists  toward 
the  end  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  and  through 
the  entire  Eighteenth  Century.  These  phenom- 
ena were  explained  by  the  supposed  existence  of 
phlogiston,  a  substance  which  may  have  been 
first  produced  in  the  erring  mind  of  some  al- 
chemist, but  the  first  clear  reference  to  which, 
under  the  name  of  terra  pinguiSj  we  find  in  the 
works  of  Becher  (1635-82).  Stahl  (1660-1734) 
named  it  phlogiston,  endowed  it  with  certain 
imaginary  properties,  and  used  it  as  the  basis 
of  a  doctrine  which  was  soon  accepted  through- 
out the  civilized  world. 

To  give  a  clear  and  precise  account  of  this,  as 
of  any  other  erroneous  doctrine,  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  difficulty.  For  when  ingenious  men 
are  dominated  by  error,  they  usually  mold  it 
into  a  variety  of  forms  in  their  efforts  to  give  it 
the  appearance  of  truth  and  render  it  consistent 
with  itself.  The  phlogistians  handled  their  hy- 
pothesis with  much  dexterity.  Yet  their  thought, 
lacking  the  character  of  quantitative  precision, 
was  weak;  for  quantitative  conceptions,  while 
already  mastered  by  the  physicist,  were  still  in  a 
state  of  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  chemist. 
Distinguishing  clearly  between  the  absolute 
weight  of  bodies  and  their  specific  gravity,  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  that  although 
water  vapor  is  lighter  than  air,  its  addition  to  a 
given  body  must  increase  the  weight  of  the  lat- 
ter, because  water,  whether  liquid  or  vaporized, 
has  weight.  Stahl  believed  that  the  conversion 
of  a  *calx* — i.e.  a  metallic  oxide — into  metal  was 
caused  by  the  addition  of  phlogiston.  He  knew 
that  the  conversion  wAs  accompanied  by  a  dimi- 
nution of  weight ;  but  from  this  fact  he  only  de- 
duced that  phlogiston  must  be  ^lighter  than  air,' 
failing  to  grasp  that  such  an  addition  may  make 
a  body  lighter  in  the  sense  of  producing  a  sys- 
tem of  lower  specific  gravity,  but  must  neces- 
sarily make  it  heavier  in  the  sense  of  increasing 
its  absolute  weight.  It  is  more  probable,  how- 
ever, that  Stahl  understood  this  in  a  general 
way,  but  thought  that  the  metals  had  a  lower 
specific  gravity  than  their  calces.    At  least,  Junc- 


ker,  a  pupil  of  Stahl's,  asserts  this  about  metals 
and  calces  as  a  matter  of  fact,  although  Boyle 
had  long  since  shown  experimentally  that  the 
specific  gravity  of  metals  is  really  higher  than 
that  of  their  calces.  Much  more  extraordinary 
is  the  conception  that  we  find  in  the  writings  of 
Guyton  de  Morveau,  Macquer,  and  others,  who 
taught  that  phlogiston  had  less  than  no  tceightt 
Stahl  conceived  of  phlogiston  as  a  fiery  principle, 
'materia  aut  principium  ignis,  non  ipse  ignis.* 
Seeing  that  charcoal  bums  up  completely,  and 
is  capable  of  producing  metals  by  adding  itself, 
as  he  thought,  to  their  calces,  he  considered  char- 
coal as  made  up  almost  entirely  of  phlogiston. 
Cavendish,  knowing  that  *infiammable  air*  is 
given  off  when  metals  are  dissolved  in  acids, 
adopted  the  view  that  that  inflammable  air 
.(hydrogen)  was  phlogiston,  with  which  metals 
part  on  coming  into  contact  with  acids.  An  in- 
convenient fact  in  connection  with  the  phlogistic 
theory  was  that  combustion,  including  the  trans- 
formation of  metals  into  calces,  could  only  take 
place  in  the  air.  Stahl  and  his  followers  referred 
to  this  fact  as  if  it  were  quite  natural  that  if 
phlogiston  was  to  be  absorbed  from  metals  there 
must  be  a  medium  capable  of  absorbing  it. 
There  were  thoughtful  men,  however,  who  would 
not  be  satisfied  with  explanations  of  this  kind. 
Boerhaave',  whose  Elementa  Chemift  (1732) 
served  for  many  years  as  the  standard  text-book 
of  chemistry,  taught  distinctly  that  the  convert 
sion  of  metals  into  calces  involved  the  absorp- 
tion of  something  from  the  air.  This  he  deduced 
by  combining  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  air 
was  necessary  with  the  fact  that  the  conversion 
involved  increase  in  weight.  The  latter  fact  he 
even  freed  from  an  erroneous  explanation  at- 
tached to  it  by  Boyle,  who  had  thought  that  the 
increase  in  weight  was  due  to  absorption  of  heat 
during  calcination;  by  the  use  of  the  balance 
Boerhaave  showed  that  metals  have  precisely 
the  same  weight  when  glowing  hot  as  when  cold, 
and  thus  proved  that  heat  has  no  weight.  So 
near  the  truth  were  some.  Yet  none  rose  to 
combat  the  phlogistic  theory,  and  all — even 
Boerhaave — ^were  dominated  by  it  more  or  less. 
Two  things  were  necessary  to  make  away  with 
phlogiston:  First,  a  clear  knowledge  of  some 
of  the  ordinary  gases;  secondly,  a  clear  quanti- 
tative knowledge  of  some  of  the  ordinary  chem- 
ical transformations.  The  gases  in  question  are 
carbonic  acid,  oxygen,  and  air.  As  to  quanti- 
tative chemical  knowledge,  it  can,  of  course,  be 
acquired  only  by  the  use  of  the  balance.  Car- 
bonic acid  was  known  since  the  time  of  Van 
Helmont;  yet  chemists  were  not  sure  but  that 
it  might  be  impure  air,  until  Joseph  Black  iso- 
lated it  and  demonstrated  its  properties  in  1756. 
Bergman  completed  the  study  of  this  gas  in 
1774.  The  presence  and  properties  of  oxygen 
were  suspected  by  Boyle,  Mayow  (1669),  Boer- 
haave,  and  others;  but  it  was  first  actually  iso- 
lated by  Priestley  and  Scheele  in  1774.  The  nitro- 
gen of  the  air  was  isolated  by  Rutherford  in 
1772.  It  must  be  remarked  here  that  the  ap- 
paratus and  manipulations  of  'pneumatic  chem- 
istry' were  gradually  perfected  by  Boyle,  Hales, 
Moitrel  d'El6ment,  Black,  and  Priestley,  the  lat- 
ter having  invented  the  method  of  collecting 
gases  over  mercur>%  which  rendered  possible  the 
isolation  of  gases  that  are  soluble  in  water.  But 
the  precise  demonstration  of  the  composition 
of    gases,    the    introduction    of    the    systems  tie 
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use  of  the  balance,  are  due  to  the  founder 
of  quantitative  chemistry — the  French  physi- 
cist and  chemist  Lavoisier. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  narrate  the  further 
progress  of  chemical  philosophy,  it  remains  to 
enumerate  briefly  the  most  important  achieve- 
ments of  chemical  technology  during  the  reign 
of  phlogiston.  In  spite  of  its  fundamental  error, 
chemistry  was  making  fairly  rapid  progress,  and 
this  naturally  told  on  the  industries.  Boyle  and 
Kunkel  improved  manv  metallurgical  processes 
and  the  manufacture  of  glass.  The  manufacture 
of  iron  and  steel  owed  valuable  improvements 
to  the  researches  of  Bergman,  Gahn,  Rinman, 
and  Rdaumur.  Stahl,  Scheele,  Hellot,  Macquer, 
and  others  introduced  new  dyestuflfs  and  im- 
proved many  processes  of  dyeing.  The  prepara- 
tion of  zinc  was  improved  by  Marggraff,  and  its 
manufacture  on  a  large  scale  was  commenced  at 
Bristol  in  1743.  The  manufacture  of  sulphuric 
acid  was  commenced  by  Ward  at  Richmond;  and 
in  1746  lead  chambers  were  first  introduced  by 
Roebuck.  In  1747  Marggraflf  discovered  sugar  in 
beets ;  however,  the  sugar  industry  was  not  bom 
until  the  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
Early  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (1703)  B5ttger 
was  accidentally  led  to  the  invention  of  porce- 
lain, and  its  manufacture  commenced  at  Meissen 
in  1710;  but  the  processes  were  kept  secret,  and 
the  manufacture  was  confined  to  Meissen  until 
Reaumur  rediscovered  them  by  systematic  re- 
search, and  finally,  in  1769,  great  porcelain 
works  were  established  also  at  Sevres,  near  Paris. 
In  the  course  of  the  period  many  substances  were 
introduced  as  therapeutic  agents,  and  Scheele 
discovered  a  number  of  important  compounds 
of  carbon. 

Modern  Chemistby.  If,  after  we  have  become 
accustomed  to  think  of  modem  chemistry  as 
founded  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  we  take  up  the  writings  of  phlogistic 
chemists  prior  to  that  time,  we  may  be  greatly 
surprised  to  find  that  our  general  principles  were 
not  at  all  imknown  to  them.  They  certainly  be- 
lieved in  the  indestructibility  of  matter,  and 
some  of  them  described  molecules  and  atoms  in 
much  the  same  way  as  we  describe  them  at  the 
present  day.  And  yet  their  knowledge  cannot  be 
rightly  considered  as  constituting  a  science. 
Their  abstract  speculations  were  very  keen ;  their 
kno.wledge  of  chemical  facts  was  quite  extensive; 
but  that  mathematical  correspondence  between 
abstract  principles  ,and  concrete  phenomena 
which  ^lone  constitutes  science  did  not  exist. 
And  so,  even  when  the  properties  of  gases  were 
no  longer  unkno>%Ti,  all  chemical  knowledge  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  confusion,  and  elements  - 
continued  to  be  considered  as  compounds,  com- 
pounds as  elements,  combinations  as  decomposi- 
tions, and  decompositions  as  combinations,  until 
the  work  of  establishing  the  scientific  corre- 
spondence was  begun  by  Lavoisier. 

Endowed  by  nature  with  a  keenly  critical 
mind,  Lavoisier  acquired  the  habit  of  quantita- 
tive thinking  by  early  training  in  mathematics 
and  physics,  and  by  subsequent  association  with 
some  of  the  most  brilliant  mathematicians  and 
physicists  of  his  time.  As  early  as  1770  we  find 
him  solving  a  problem  of  chemistry  by  a  purely 
quantitative  method.  It  was  known,  namely, 
that  when  water  is  kept  boiling  for  some  time  in 
a  glass  vessel,  there  is  formed  in  it  an  earthy 
deposit;   it  was  therefore  believed  that  water 


could  be  converted  into  'earth.'  Lavoisier  heat- 
ed  water  in  a  glass  vessel,  weighed  the  vessel  be- 
fore and  after  the  operation,  and  found  that 
the  vessel  pins  the  deposit  after  the  operation 
weighed  exactly  as  much  as  the  vessel  alone 
weighed  before.  He  thus  proved  that  the  earthy 
deposit  came,  not  from  the  water,  but  from 
the  glass  of  the  vessel.  In  1772  he  turned  the 
same  (|uantitative  method  of  experimenting  and 
reasoning  to  the  conversion  of  metals  into  calces, 
and  in  1774  published  the  following  observation: 
When  metallic  tin  is  heated  in  a  sealed  retort 
full  of  air,  it  becomes  transformed  into  its  calx ; 
the  weight  of  the  sealed  retort  with  its  contents 
is  exactly  the  same  after  the  reaction  as  before; 
if  the  retort  is  now  opened,  air  rushes  into  it 
and  the  weight  is  increased ;  the  increase  is  equal 
to  the  diflference  in  weight  between  the  calx 
formed  and  the  mass  of  metallic  tin  employed. 
From  this  Lavoisier  concluded  that  the  trans- 
formation of  tin  into  its  calx  involved  the  ab- 
sorption of  air,  and  that  phlogiston  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  phenomenon.  It  also  became  evi- 
dent to  him  that  the  balance  of  precision  could 
serve  the  chemist  no  less  than  t^e  telescope 
served  the  astronomer,  and  that  the  principle 
of  indestructibility,  which  could  and  should  be 
established  experimentally,  ought  to  be  at  the 
basis  of  all  chemical  reasoning.  When  Priestley 
and  Scheele  discovered  oxygen,  they  thought  that 
it  was  this  constituent  of  air  that  was  capable  of 
absorbing  phlogiston  from  metals;  Lavoisier 
demonstrated  that  it  was  this  constituent  of  air 
tliat  combined  with  metals  to  form  calces.  He 
recognized  that  the  same  gas  combined  with 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  charcoal,  and  other  com- 
bustible substances,  and  as  he  regarded  the  result- 
ing compounds  as  acids,  he  gave  to  the  gas  the 
name  oxygen  (from  the  Greek  b^ict  oxysy  acid^ 
and  yevi^,  gen^s,  producing),  and  adopted  the 
view  that  it  was  an  indispensable  constituent  of 
all  acids  (this  view  was  discarded  half  a  century 
later).  Carbonic  acid  he  recognized  as  a  com- 
pound of  carbon  and  oxygen,  and  when  Caven- 
dish found  that  the  sole  product  of  the  combus- 
tion of  hydrogen  in  oxygen  was  water,  Lavoisier 
understood  that  water  was  not  an  element,  but 
a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  had 
no  difficulty  in  determining  its  quantitative  com- 
position. Carbonic  acid  and  water  he  also  showed 
to  be  the  products  of  the  combustion  of  organic 
substances,  and  soon  he  recognized  that  respira- 
tion, too,  was  a  process  of  organic  combustion. 

Logical  and  consistent  as  Lavoisier's  method 
appears  to  the  unprejudiced  mind,  it  failed  to 
appeal  to  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his 
time.  Thoroughly  accustomed  to  the  inverted 
principles  of  the  phlogistic  doctrine,  those  men 
adhered  to  them  as  firmly  as  fanatics  will  ad- 
here to  an  absurd  creed,  and  some  of  them,  in- 
cluding Priestley,  himself  the  discoverer  of  oxy- 
gen, died  believers  in  phlogiston.  Nevertheless,. 
Lavoisier  lived  to  see  the  light  of  his  system 
spread  over  the  entire  scientific  world,  and 
turn  chaos  into  order.  He  had  established  a 
rigid  correspondence  between  the  law  of  inde- 
structibility and  chemical  transformations,  and 
had  thus  built  the  first  bridge  between  an  ab- 
stract principle  and  the  world  of  chemical  phe- 
nomena. The  concept  element  was  now  correctly 
applied  to  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  and  the  metals  then  known  in  the 
free  state;  the  concept  compound  was  correctly 
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applied  to  water  and  the  oxides  of  the  metals. 
True  enough,  in  his  list  of  elements  (1787) 
Lavoisier  included  also  light  and  heat  and  the 
compounds  potash,  soda,  and  lime;  on  the 
other  hand,  he  considered  the  element  chlorine 
as  a  compound  containing  oxygen.  But  this  did 
not  interfere  with  further  progress.  The  first 
bridge  of  chemistry  was  firmly  established,  and 
the  lingering  errors  were  rectified  (mainly  by 
Sir  Humphry  Davy)  early  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  The  development  of  another  corre- 
spondence— viz.  that  between  the  hypothesis  of 
the  atomic  constitution  of  matter  and  the  quan- 
tjcative  composition  of  substances — was  already 
noted  in  a  preceding  section  of  this  article.  Here 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  law  of  multiple  pro- 
portions was  first  discovered  by  Richter  (1762- 
1807),  and  that  Proust  (1754-1826)  continued 
Richter's  researches  and  clearly  demonstrated 
the  law  in  course  of  a  controversy  with  Berthol- 
let.  Dalton  (1804)  re-discovered  the  law  de- 
ductively and  then  proved  it  experimentally;  he 
was  thus  the  first  to  establish  a  rational  connec- 
tion between  the  old  atomic  hypothesis  and  the 
facts  of  chemical  composition. 

After  the  relation  between  the  known  metals 
and  their  oxides  was  established,  Lavoisier  him- 
self, and  others,  began  to  suspect  the  true  na- 
ture even  of  oxides  whose  metals  were  not  yet 
known  in  the  free  state,  and  attempts  began  to 
be  made  to  decompose  these  oxides  so  as  to  iso- 
late their  metallic  elements.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  (1778-1829)  undertook  to  investigate  the 
effect  of  the  galvanic  current  on  chemical  com- 
pounds. In  1807-08  he  succeeded  in  decompos- 
ing caustic  potash  and  caustic  soda,  obtaining 
from  them  the  metals  potassium  and  sodium. 
About  the  same  time  Seebeck  similarly  decom- 
posed the  oxides  of  calcium,  barium,  strontium, 
and  magnesium,  obtaining  these  metals  in  the 
form  of  their  amalgams — i.e.  combinations  with 
mercury.  From  these  amalgams  Davy  isolated 
the  metals  themselves  and  gave  them  their  pres- 
ent names.  From  the  metals  Davy  turned  his 
genius  to  the  non-metallic  elements.  Chlorine, 
known  since  1774,  remained  unrecognized  as  an 
element,  and  was  generally  considered  as  the 
oxide  of  hydrochloric  acid.  In  1811  Davy  clear- 
ly demonstrated  its  elementary  nature;  and 
when,  soon  afterwards,  Courtois  discovered  io- 
dine, Davy  showed  that  this  substance,  too,  so 
similar  to  chlorine,  must  be  considered  as  an 
element.  Davy  also  was  the  first  to  demonstrate 
clearly  the  elementary  nature  of  nitrogen,  and 
even  of  fluorine  (from  the  similarity  of  hydro- 
fluoric to  hydrochloric  acid,  and  of  the  fluorides 
to  the  chlorides),  although  the  latter  element 
was  not  yet  known  in  the  free  state,  and  re- 
mained imknown  until  1887.  The  value  of 
Davy's  contributions  can  be  readily  appreciated 
if  we  remember  that  the  substances  he  was  deal- 
ing with  are  among  the  commonest  in  the  entire 
range  of  chemistry,  and  if  we  imagine  how  much 
confusion  would  suddenly  ensue  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  science  if  we  were  to  forget  their 
existence  or  their  true  nature. 

Dt^alism.  On  the  basis  of  his  electrolytic  in- 
vestigations, Davy  also  constructed  an  electro- 
<»hemical  theory  which  was  subsequently  modi- 
fied and  extended  by  Berzelius.  According  to 
Davy  (1807),  when  the  atoms  of  different  de- 
ments come  into  contact,  they  become  charged 


with  the  opposite  forms  of  electricity,  by  whose 
attractive  force  they  are  held  together,  constitut- 
ing chemical  compounds.  Berzelius's  theory  was 
as  follows:  The  atom  of  each  element  does  not 
become  charged  with  electricity  on  coming  in 
contact  with  other  atoms,  but  is  charged,  wheth- 
er combined  with  other  atoms  or  not.  With  re- 
spect to  the  electrical  charges  of  their  atoms, 
the  elements  form  an  'electro-chemical  order,* 
oxygen  being  the  most  electro-negative,  potas- 
sium the  most  electro-positive,  and  hydrogen  di- 
viding the  electro-negative  from  the  electro-posi- 
tive elements.  All  bases  are  produced  by  the 
combination  of  oxygen  with  electro-positive,  all 
acids  by  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  electro- 
negative elements.  Yet  bases  and  acids  are  not 
altogether  neutral;  in  the  former  positive  elec- 
tricity, in  the  latter  negative  electricity,  pre- 
dominates. This  is  why  bases  and  acids  show  no 
mutual  chemical  indifference,  but  combine  to 
form  salts.  When  the  terminals  of  a  sufficiently 
powerful  galvanic  battery  are  immersed  in  the 
solution  of  a  salt,  the  base  of  the  latter  is  at- 
tracted more  strongly  by  the  negative  terminal 
than  by  the  acid,  and  the  acid  is  attracted 
more  strongly  by  the  positive  terminal  than 
by  the  base;  hence  electrolysis  ensues,  the  base 
being  deposited  on  the  negative,  the  acid  on  the 
positive,  terminal.  In  brief,  Berzelius  main- 
tained (1)  that  oxygen  is  an  indispensable  con- 
stituent of  bases,  acids,  and  salts;  (2)  that 
bases,  acids,  and  salts  have  a  dual  constitution, 
each  being  made  up  of  an  electro-positive  and  an 
electro-negative  part;  (3)  that  chemical  affinity 
is  .nothing  but  the  mutual  attraction  of  opposite 
forms  of  electricity.  In  the  first  of  these  prin- 
ciples Berzelius  followed  T^voisier,  for  years  re- 
fusing to  accept  Davy's  view  that  chlorine  and 
nitrogen  were  elements,  and  that  their  com- 
pounds with  hydrogen — namely,  hydrochloric 
acid  and  ammonia  —  although  respectively  an 
acid  and  a  base,  contained  no  oxygen.  The 
structure  of  the  entire  theory  became  somewhat 
shaky  when  the  correctness  of  Davjr's  views  was 
finally  recognized  by  all,  including  Berzelius  him- 
self (1820).  Nevertheless,  Berzelius,  and  with 
him  the  entire  chemical  world,  continued  to  ad- 
here to  the  electro-chemical  theory,  and  thus  a 
strictly  dualistic  conception  of  compounds  con- 
tinued to  reign  in  the  science.  The  thirties,  how- 
ever, brought  much  new  evidence  against  Ber- 
zelius's principles.  First  of  all  it  was  recog- 
nized that  electrolysis  breaks  up  a  salt,  primarily 
not  into  two  oxides,  but  into  a  free  metal  and 
an  acid  radicle.  For  example,  potassium  sul- 
phate is  broken  up,  primarily  not  into  K,0  and 
SO3,  but  into  Kj  and  the  radicle  S0<.  This  made 
it  evident  that  sulphuric  acid  was  not  SO,,  but 
H2SO4  (i.e.  SO3  chemically  combined  with  HjO), 
because  the  SO4  radicle  was  seen  to  be  the  true 
acidic  component  of  potassium  sulphate.  Two 
important  conclusions  thus  thrust  themselves 
upon  chemists:  (1)  An  acid  is  not  a  binary 
compound  of  oxygen  with  an  electro-negative 
clement,  but  a  combination  of  hydrogen  with  an 
electro-negative  radicle;  (2)  a  salt  is  not  a  com- 
pound of  two  oxides  (e.g.  KjO.SO,),  but  a  com- 
bination of  a  metallic  element  with  the  electro- 
negative radicle  (e.g.  SOJ  of  an  acid.  The 
first  of  these  conclusions,  together  with  Davy's 
discovery  that  hydrochloric  acid  contained  hy- 
drogen but  no  oxygen,  indicated  that  not  oxy- 
gen,   but    hydrogen,    is    an    indispensable    com- 
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ponent  of  acids,  and  this  view  was  farther 
strengthened  by  Graham's  and  Liebig's  classical 
studies  of  the  so-called  polybasic  acids.  But  so 
profound  was  Berzelius's  belief  in  dualism,  and 
so  great  was  his  authority,  that  the  electro- 
chemical theory  still  continued  to  stand,  and  the 
conclusions  just  pointed  out  were  not  generally 
accepted  for  some  years.  The  final  blow  to  dual* 
ism  came  from  the  young  organic  chemistry,  in 
which  the  electric  theory  hjui  been  applied  as 
generally  as  in  the  inorganic  branch  of  the 
boience.  About  the  middle  of  the  thirties  Lau- 
rent and  Dumas  made  a  series  of  important  dis* 
coveries  showing  that  chlorine  and  other  ele- 
ments could  be  substituted  for  the  hydrogen  of  or- 
ganic compounds,  and  that  the  nature  of  the  lat- 
ter was  thereby  affected  very  little.  But  if  part  of 
the  molecule  of  a  compoimd  cao  combine  with 
either  of  such  electrically  different  atoms  as 
those  of  hydrogen  and  of  chlorine,  then  there  is 
no  reason  for  believing  that  that  part  is  essen- 
tially either  electro-positive  or  electro-negative, 
and  hence  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that 
every  compound  is  made  up  of  two  electrically 
opposite  parts.  The  more  evidence  to  this  effect 
was  brought  forward,  the  more  bitterly  old  Ber- 
sselius  adhered  to  the  electro-chemical  theory. 
But  finally  it  became  evident  to  all  that,  as 
Liebig  wrote,  "the  wheel  of  time  cannot  stand 
still,"  and  "Berzelius  is  fighting  for  a  lost 
cause;"  and  thus,  toward  the  end  of  the  thirties, 
electro-chemical  dualism  was  overthrown.  As 
a  result  of  their  struggle  against  dualism,  chem- 
i*^ts  then  fell  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
adopted  a  purely  unitary  view  of  chemical  com- 
bination. The  molecule  of  a  compound  was 
conceived  to  be  a  composite  imit  somewhat  like 
the  solar  system,  in  which  the  planets  are  held 
together  by  mutual  attraction,  but  which  does 
not  by  any  means  consist  of  two  essentially  dif- 
ferent parts,  endowed  with  two  opposite  forms 
of  energy.  Such  unitary  views  of  combination 
are  still  prevalent  in  chemistry  to-day.  But 
**the  wheel  of  time  cannot  stand  still,"  and  re- 
cent years  have  forced  upon  us  theories  which 
make  us  feel  that  extreme  unitarism  is  just  as 
inadequate  as  extreme  dualism.  The  elements 
certainly  differ  in  their  electrical  properties,  and 
chemists  have  even  succeeded  now  in  expressing 
those  differences  mathematically.  Electricity, 
while  not  identical  with  the  energy  that  causes 
the  mutual  attraction  of  atoms,  is  yet  certainly 
one  of  the  factors  detertnining  that  attraction. 
At  present,,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  wha^ 
compromise  between  chemical  unitarism  and 
electro-chemical  dualism  will  ultimately  be 
adopted. 

Organic  Chzmistby.  When  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  chemistry  were  established,  and  the 
atomic  hypothesis  bad  lent  to  the  science  a  keen 
power  of  penetration,  it  became  possible  to  ap- 
proach the  world  of  organic  matter  with  the  hope 
of  shedding  some  light  upon  its  mystery.  Since 
then  organic  research  occupied  chemists  almost 
exclusively  during  a  greater  part  of  the  Nine- 
teenth CVmtiu^,  and  the  result  of  that  inquiry 
has  been  not  only  a  vast  store  of  empirical 
knowledge  of  organic  compoimds,  but  also  a  set 
of  geneial  principles  that  have  strengthened  the 
theoretical  basis  of  the  science,  and  have  led  to 
some  of  the  great  industrial  achievements  of 
modem  times. 

Early  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  it  was  uni- 
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yersaily  believed  that  organic  substances  ooiold 
not  be  produced  without  we  agency  of  the  'foroe 
of  life.'  Whether  there  is  such  a  distinct  *foroe,* 
and  what  its  relations  may  be  to  the  measurable 
forms  of  energy,  we  do  not  know  as  yet.  But 
we  do  know  that  organic  compoimds  can  also 
be  produced  by  chemical  agencies  alone,  without 
the  intervention  of  anything  else.  For  chemists 
have  actually  succeeded  in  building  up  from  their 
elements  many  thousands  of  compounds  that 
occur  ready  formed  only  in  the  organisms  of 
animals  and  plants.  The  first  of  such  compounds 
reproduced  in  the  laboratory  was  urea,  which 
Wohler  made  artificially  in  1828.  The  old  be- 
lief, however,  lingered,  some  chemists  contend- 
ing that  urea  could  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  true 
organic  compound.  But  when  Kolbe  synthesized 
acetic  acid  in  1845,  and  when  other  indisputably 
organic  compounds  were  made  from  their  ele- 
ments, then  all  agreed  that  there  was  no  essen- 
tial difference  between  organic  and  inorganic 
compounds,  and  that  the  former  were  nothing 
but  the  compounds  of  carbon.  At  present  many 
dyestuffs,  drugs,  and  perfumes,  which  could  once 
be  obtained  only  from  plants,  are  made  artificial- 
ly on  a  large  scale,  and  so  are  many  valuable 
carbon  compounds  that  are  not  known  to  occur 
ready  formed  at  all. 

While  the  belief  in  an  indispensable  force  of 
life  thus  delayed  for  a  time  the  progress  of 
chemical  synthesis,  chemists  early  directed  their 
attention  to  the  problem  of  molecular  constitu- 
tion. Berzelius  was  led  to  this  problem  by  his 
electro-chemical  theory.  But  in  the  twenties 
facts  became  known  which  made  its  study  an 
imperative  necessity  also  from  a  purely  prac- 
tical standpoint.  Not  small  was  the  surprise  of 
chemists  when  Gay-Lussac  and  Liebig  found, 
in  1823,  that  silver  fulminate  had  precisely  the 
same  composition  as  silver  cyanate.  Two  years 
later,  Faraday  discovered  a  volatile  liquid  hydro- 
carbon that  had  precisely  the  same  composition 
as  ethylene  pas.  Berzelius  first  thought  it  un- 
wise to  abolish^  on  the  evidence  of  a  few  facts, 
what  had  seemed  an  axiom — viz.  that  two  dif- 
ferent compounds  cannot  possibly  have  the  same 
composition.  But  when  he  discovered  that  race- 
mic  and  tartaric  acids,  too,  had  the  same  com- 
position, he  realized  that  the  charActer  of  a  sub- 
stance must  depend  not  only  on  its  composition, 
but  also  on  its  constitution — i.e.  not  only  on  the 
kind  and  number,  but  also  on  the  arrangement 
of  the  atoms  in  its  molecule.  Thus  was  bom  that 
great  problem  of  modern  chemistry — to  deter- 
mine the  constitution  of  substances  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  atomic  hypothesis. 

In  1832  Liebig  and  Wfthler  made  an  important 
discovery:  A  series  of  compounds  allied  to  ben- 
zoic acid  were  transformed  by  them  into  one  an- 
other, and  through  all  the  transformations  a 
group  of  atoms  (made  up  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen),  which  they  named  *the  benzoyl 
radicle,'  remained  unchanged;  the  molecules  of 
benzoic  acid,  benzaldehyde,  benzamide,  and  ben- 
zoyl chloride,  contained  that  radicle  in  common, 
as  if  it  were  a  single  atom  of  some  element.  The 
discovery  of  benzoyl  was  followed  by  Liebig's 
discovery  of  ethyl,  a  radicle  common  to  ordinary 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  by  Bunsen's  discovery  of 
cacodyl,  which  is  possessed  in  common  by  several 
compounds  of  arsenic.  The  discovery  of  radiclet 
was  obviously  the  first  step  toward  a  knowledge 
of  the  constitution  of  oompounds.    But  almoiit 
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from  the  beginning  the  idea  of  radicles  became 
afisociated  with  certain  other  ideas  that  could 
not  be  maintained  in  the  light  of  more  knowl- 
edge. Berzelius  subdivided  organic  radicles,  like 
the  elements,  into  electro-positive  and  electro- 
negative. On  the  other  hand,  it  was  generally 
expected  that  radicles  would  eventually  be  iso- 
lated and  thus  constitute  a  series  of  simple  com- 
pounds whose  molecules  would  bear  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  substances  of  organic  chemistry 
as  the  atoms  of  the  elements  bear  to  the  com- 
pounds of  inorganic  chemistry.  But  when  the 
electro-chemical  theory  was  overthrown,  while 
attempts  to  isolate  radicles  remained  fruitless, 
the  opinion  began  to  spread  that  the  theory  of 
radicles  had  made  of  organic  chemistry  a  science 
of  imaginary  substances,  and,  hence,  the  sooner 
the  theory  was  abolished  the  better  for  the  young 
science.  But  how,  then,  were  organic  compounds 
to  be  correlated?  A  solution  of  this  problem 
was  suggested  by  Dumas  in  1839.  Continuing 
his  researches  on  the  substitution  of  different 
elements  for  one  another  in  organic  compounds, 
Dumas  found  that  in  acetic  acid  hydrogen  could 
be  exchanged  for  chlorine,  and  that  the  resulting 
compound  ( trichlor-acetic  acid)  was  very  much 
like  acetic  acid  itself.  Similar  facts  had  already 
been  observed,  since  1834,  by  himself  as  well  as 
by  Laurent.  It  now  occurred  to  Dumas  that  in 
correlating  their  substances  chemists  could  be 
guided  solely  by  the  phenomena  of  substitution. 
Acetic  acid  and  its  chlorine-substitution  product 
obviously  belong  to  the  same  Hype,*  and  similar 
relations  exist  between  other  substances  as  well. 
If,  therefore,  the  phenomena  of  substitution  were 
investigated  in  connection  with  organic  com- 
pounds in  general,  the  result  would  be  a  group- 
ing of  compounds  free  froni  all  hypothesis,  but 
based  on  and  exhibiting  clearly  their  natural 
relationship.  Such  were,  in  nucCy  Dumas's  views, 
on  the  basis  of  which  the  celebrated  'theory  of 
types'  was  gradually  built  up  in  course  of  tlje 
fourth  and  fifth  decades.  The  most  itoportant 
contributions  to  the  theory  were  made  by  Ger- 
hardt,  Wurtz,  Hofmann,  and  Williamson.  Ger- 
hardt  realized  that  Dumas's  ideas  were  worthy 
of  being  developed,  but  he  also  realized  that  this 
could  not  be  done  without  the  aid  of  the  idea 
of  radicles.  No  objection  could  be  raised  against 
the  latter  idea,  once  it  were  freed  from  all  un- 
necessary associations,  especially  from  the  belief 
that  radicles  were  unalterable  substances  capable 
of  independent  existence.  To  say  that  ben- 
zoyl chloride,  CTHaOCl;  benzoic  acid,  CtH/),; 
and  benzamide,  CrHfON,  contain  in  common  the 
benzoyl  radicle — i.e.  the  group  of  atoms  CtHbO — 
was  only  to  express  what  was  evident  from  their 
formulas.  On  the  other  hand,  the  recognition 
of  radicles  must  obviously  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  the  relationship  of  compounds,  and  thus,  to- 
gether with  the  phenomena  of  substitution,  guide 
in  grouping  compounds  in  accordance  with  the 
idea  of  types.  In  1849  Wurtz  and  Hofmann 
discovered  a  series  of  compounds  that  bore  an 
unmistakable  resemblance  to  ordinary  ammonia, 
and  could  be  considered  as  ammonia  in  which 
one  or  more  hydrogen  atoms  were  replaced  by 
radicles.  They  proposed  to  group  them  together 
as  belonging  to  the  'ammonia  type.*  In  1860 
Williamson  showed  that  alcohols,  ethers,  and 
acids  could  be  referred  to  the  'water  type.*  Or- 
dinary, alcohol,  for  instance,  whose  formula  is 
CaH^,  could  be  considered  as  water,  HaO,  in 


which  one  hydrogen  atom  has  been  replaced  by 
the  ethyl  radicle,  CjHb.  Ordinary  ether,  C«H,gO, 
could  be  considered  as  water,  HfO,  in  which  two 
hydrogen  atoms  have  been  replaced  by  two  ethyl 
radicles,  ether  being  thus  (CjH5),0.  Acetic 
acid,  C»H402,  could  be  considered  as  water,  H/>, 
in  which  one  hydrogen  atom  has  been  replaced 
by  the  radicle  C^HjO.  Now,  ether,  (CJl5),0, 
was  obtained  from  alcohol,  C2H5HO,  by  the  use 
of  dehydrating  agents.  Williamson  therefore 
held,  by  analogy,  that  it  ought  to  be  possible  to 
transform  acetic  acid,  CjHaO.HO,  into  a  com- 
pound, (C.H,0),0.  When,  in  1852,  Frankland 
actually  succeeded  in  effecting  this  transforma- 
tion by  the  use  of  dehydrating  agents,  the  use- 
fulness of  the  type  theory  was  demonstrated. 
For  nothing  is  more  striking  proof  of  the  value 
of  a  theory  than  its  capacity  for  revealing  un- 
known facts.  To  the  types  ammonia  and  water 
Gerhardt  added  the  types  hydrogen  and  hydro- 
chloric acidf  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  that  all 
organic  compoimds  could  be  grouped  under  these 
four  simple  types.  It  was  soon  found  necessary, 
however,  to  introduce  the  ideas  of  'condensed 
types,*  like  the  condensed  water  type,  (HaO,, 
'mixed  types,*  and  the  type  marsh  gas,  CH4.  In 
course  of  the  fifties  the  type  theory  thus  gradu- 
ally became  less  and  less  simple,  and,  hence,  less 
and  less  valuable  for  the  purpose  of  correlating 
organic  compounds. 

Meanwhile  an  idea  of  inestimable  value  had 
thrust  itself  upon  chemists.  Inspecting  the  typ- 
ical formulas  of  compounds,  they  could  not  help 
noticing  that  certain  radicles  (e.g.  methyl,  CH„ 
or  ethyl,  CJJj)  were  capable  of  replacing  each 
a  single  atom  of  hydrogen ;  others  were  capable  of 
replacing  each  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  etc.  In  other 
words,  some  radicles  were  seen  to  be  equivalent  to 
an  atom  of  hydrogen ;  others  had  double  its  com- 
bining capacity,  etc.  Hence  the  idea  of  the 
valency  of  radicles  and  atoms.  L'ike  most  other 
general  ideas,  that  of  valency  was  not  new.  In 
a  vague  and  more  or  less  specialized  form  it  may 
be  found  in  the  researches  of  Berzelius,  Graham, 
Liebig,  and  others;  and  Frankland,  who  first 
clearly  enunciated  it,  in  1852,  justly  points  out 
that  it  was  probably  a  vague  recognition  of  the 
valency  of  radicles,  as  exhibited  by  the  facts  of 
substitution,  that  gave  birth  to  the  theory  of 
types.  Frankland*s  statements,  however,  at- 
tracted no  attention.  In  1858  Kekul^  and 
.  Couper  independently  developed  the  same  idea, 
the  latter  proposing  to  symbolize  the  combining 
capacity  of  different  atoms  by  the  dashes  now 
generallv  employed  in  graphic  formulas.  Ke- 
kul^  called  attention  to  the  quadrivalence  of 
the  carbon  atom,  as  shown  directly  bv  compounds 
like  the  following:  CH4,  CHtCl,  CH^CU,  CHCl,, 
CCl,;  or  indirectly  by  such  compounds  as  C0„ 
COClj.  In  the  former  compounds  a  single  atom 
of  carbon  is  seen  to  be  equivalent  to  four  atoms 
of  hydrogen,  and  a  single  chlorine  atom  to  a 
single  atom  of  hydrogen,  which  is  also  shown  by 
the  formula  of  hydrochloric  acid,  HCl.  In  a 
compound  like  COCI2,  the  oxygen  atom  must 
therefore  be  assumed  to  be  divalent,  and  so  it  is 
directly  shown  to  be  by  the  formula  H/).  Ke- 
kul6  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  practi- 
cally all  organic  compoimds  one  carbon  atom  is 
combined  with  a  quantity  of  other  elements 
which  is  equivalent  to  four  atoms  of  hydrogen. 
This  gave  rise  to  a  lively  controversy,  the  critic 
Kolbe  especially  maintaining  that  the  valency  of 
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an  element  may  not  be  the  same  in- all  of  its 
compounds.  Kekul^'s  view,  however,  was  finally 
accepted  by  all,  and  in  1860  chemists  the  world 
over  were  busy  determining  the  'structure'  of 
organic  compounds — a  problem  which  has  since 
occupied  the  attention  of  a  majority  of  them 
almost  excliilsively.  The  theorv  of  types,  the 
mother  of  structural  theory,  exnibited  the  radi- 
cles of  compounds,  and  thus  explained  those 
cases  of  isomerism  in  which  compounds  are  dif- 
ferent because  they  contain  different  radicles. 
Those  further  cases  in  which  the  radicles  them- 
selves are  differently  constituted  it  could  not 
explain.  The  doctrine  of  valency,  showing  the 
different  ways  in  which  the  atoms  can  be  linked 
in  the  radicles,  has  furnished  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  molecular  constitution, 
and  has  completely  explained  the  fact  that  the 
molecules  of  different  compoimds  may  be  made 
up  of  the  same  atoms.  At  first  Kekul4  failed 
to  appreciate^ the  full  value  of  his  own  ideas.  In 
the  very  memoir  in  which  he  states  the  doctrine 
of  valency,  he  advances  the  view  that  this  doc- 
trine cannot  by  any  means  solve  the  problem  of 
the  constitution  of  compounds ;  the  old  problem, 
he  thought,  might  possibly  be  solved  some  dav 
by  physical  chemistry.  Perhaps  he  was  not  al- 
together wrong.  For  now,  after  half  a  century 
of  experience,  organic  chemists  are  beginning  to 
complain  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  structural 
theory,  even  with  its  more  recent  development — 
stereochemistry  (q.v.) — and  to  look  forward  to 
some  broader  idea,  that  would  correlate  a  larger 
number  of  known  phenomena  and  permit  of  fore- 
seeing a  larger  number  of  as  yet  unknown  facts. 
What  that  idea  will  be,  no  one  can  tell  as  yet. 

Genebal  Chemistry.  The  doctrine  of  valency 
could  not  have  come  into  existence  if  not  for 
the  fact  that  toward  the  end  of  the  fifties  chem- 
ists had  learned  the  true  atomic  weights  of  the 
elements.  Without  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
relative  weights  of  atoms,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  know  their  true  number  in  molecules, 
and,  hence,  impossible  to  know  their  true  valen- 
cies. Atomic  weights  were  determined,  calculat- 
ed, and  re-calculated  ever  since  Dalton  first  es- 
tablished the  atomic  theory.  Dalton  himself,  as 
stated  in  a  previous  section  of  this  article, 
determined  atomic  weights  on  the  basis  of  cer- 
tain simple  assumptions.  Soon  afterwards  Ber- 
zelius  devoted  himself  to  the  problem  with  great 
assiduity.  From  the  law  of  combining  volumes, 
discovered  by  Gav-Lussac  in  1808,  Berzelius 
inferred  that  equal  volumes  of  gaseous  elements 
must  contain  equal  numbers  of  particles.  In 
1819  Mitscherlich  discovered  the  principle  of 
isomorphism.  (See  Atomic  Weights.)  Berze- 
lius had  carried  out  about  two  thousand  analyses, 
and  had  thus  determined  the  relative  quantities 
of  the  elements  contained  in  a  great  variety  of 
compoimds.  By  combining  the  principle  of  iso- 
morphism with  that  of  equal  gaseous  volumes, 
he  was  now  able  to  calculate  the  atomic  weights 
of  the  elements.  Now,  his  principle  of  equal 
volumes  was  not  quite  correct.  To  him  the  par- 
ticles of  a  gaseous  element  in  the  imcombined 
state  were  isolated  atoms.  While  he  distin- 
guished between  the  particles  of  compounds  and 
the  atoms  of  elements,  he  failed  to  distinguish 
between  the  free  particles  of  elements  and  their 
atoms.  That  the  particle  of  an  element  might  be 
made  up  of  two  or  more  single  atoms,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  him  to  admit;  for,  ac- 


cording to  his  electro-chemical  theory,  only  un« 
like  atoms  could  exist  in  combination  with  one 
another.  Avogpadro's  memoir  of  1811,  in  which 
more  correct  views  on  the  subject  had  been  ad- 
vanced, therefore  remained  unnoticed,  and  Ber- 
zelius's  atomic  weights  were  for  years  employed 
by  all.  Nor  were  most  of  those  figures  wrong; 
for  in  many  cases  Berzelius's  error  eliminated 
itself,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  molecules  of 
the  ordinary  gaseous  elementa  are  made  up  of 
equal  numbers  of  atoms.  Knowing  the  true 
atomic  weights  of  the  ordinary  gaseous  elements, 
Berzelius  was  able  to  obtain  correct  figures  for 
many  other  elements,  with  the  aid  of  the  principle 
of  isomorphism  and  certain  other  principles  that 
need  not  be  explained  here.  Thus,  his  figure  for 
mercury  was  200,  that  for  phosphorus  31,  that 
for  sulphur  32 — figures  practically  identical 
with  those  accepted  at  present.  In  1827,  how- 
ever, Dumas  invented  his  celebrated  method  of 
determining  vapor  densities,  and  undertook  to 
apply  Berzelius's  principle  of  equal  volumes  to 
elements  which  are  not  ordinarily  gaseous. 
Finding  that  the  vapor  of  mercury  is  101  times 
as  heavy  as  an  equal  volume  of  hydrogen,  the 
vapor  of  phosphorus  62.8  times,  and  the  vapor 
of  sulphur  96  times,  as  heavy  as  hydrogen, 
Dumas  concluded  that  the  relative  weights  of 
their  atoms  must  be,  respectively,  101,  62.8, 
and  96,  and  not  200,  31,  and  32,  as  Berzelius 
thought.  The  error  of  Berzeliu8*s  principle 
thus  emerged  in  the  results  of  Dumas.  Bijt 
instead  of  rectifying  the  error  of  his  prin- 
ciple by  introducing  the  concept  of  the  mole- 
cules  of  elements,  Berzelius  only  concluded 
that  the  principle  was  unreliable.  The  result 
was  that  chemists  began  to  disagree  as  to  the 
true  values  of  the  atomic  weights,  and  many 
even  abandoned  the  hope  of  ever  knowing  atomic 
weights  altogether,  and  decided  to  use  nothing 
but  equivalents.  These  represented  the  weights 
of  elements  that  were  capable  of  combining  with, 
or  of  being  replaced  by,  unit  weight  of  hydrogen. 
For  example,  Berzelius*s  view  that  an  atom  of 
oxygen  was  16  times  as  heavy  as  an  atom  of 
hydrogen  was  abandoned,  and  as  hydrogen  com- 
bined with  8  times  its  weight  of  oxygen,  the  lat- 
ter was  represented  by  its  equivalent  8.  But 
the  use  of  equivalents  was  not  universal,  many 
chemists  using  systems  in  which  the  figures  were 
partly  equivalents,  partly  atomic  weights,  and 
thus  for  years  great  confusion  reigned  in  chem- 
ical notation,  the  true  purpose  of  which  is  to 
avoid  confusion  by  exhibiting  the  composition 
of  substances  in  the  simplest  and  clearest  pos- 
sible manner.  In  the  forties,  Laurent  and  Ger- 
hardt  became  convinced  that  the  progress  of 
knowledge  in  organic  chemistry  was  seriously 
impeded  by  the  lack  of  a  consistent  svstem  of 
atomic  weights.  Their  researches  soon  led  them 
to  distinguish  clearly  between  the  atoms  and 
inolecules  of  elements,  and  to  grasp  the  full 
value  of  Avogadro's  principle  for  determining 
the  relative  weights  of  molecules.  WMth  the  aid 
of  this  principle,  Gerhardt  found  the  true  atomic 
weights  of  the  elements ;  and,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  fifties,  his  pupil  Cannizzaro  demonstrated 
clearly  the  consistency  of  the  principle  with 
all  known  facts.  Thus  was  paved  the  way  for 
the  doctrine  of  valency.  A  few  years  later  (in 
1869)  ^(endel^ff  and'Lothar  Meyer  established 
a  remarkable  connection  between  the  properties 
of  the  elements  and  their  atomic  weights   (see 
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Pebiodic  Law),  and  thus  the  correctness  of  the 
latter  was  confinned  in  a  very  striking  manner. 

The  further  progress  of  general  chemistry  has 
been  mainly  in  connection  with  the  various  sub- 
divisions of  physical  chemistry,  brief  historical 
accounts  of  which  may  be  found  under  Reac- 
tion; Solution;  Dissociation;  Thebiiochemis- 
THY ;  and  Electbochem istrt.  See  also  the  article 
Laboratobt. 

Conclusion.  In  conclusion,  we  could  not  do 
lietter  than  emphasize,  with  Dr.  F.  W.  Clarke, 
the  necessity  of  systematization  of  chemical  re- 
search. The  birth  of  general  scientific  ideas  may 
be  beyond  control:  but  the  search  of  empirical 
knowledge,  which  must  form  the  basis  for  all 
generalizations,  can  and  ought  to  be  organized 
instead  of  being  left  entirely  to  the  inclinations 
of  individual  investigators.  Some  organization 
of  research  has  been  realized  at  the  German  uni- 
versities, with  splendid  results;  and  further  or- 
ganization is  certain  to  yield  an  even  more  abun- 
dant crop. 
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GHEMISTBYy  Aoricultxtral.  The  branch  of 
chemical  science  which  deals  with  the  problems 
of  the  soil,  the  nutrition  of  plants  and  animals, 
the  composition  of  their  products,  and  their 
Talue  as  food  for  man  and  animals.  Its  field 
borders  on  those  of  vegetable  and  animal  physiol- 
ogy on  the  one  hand,  and  of  physics  and  geology 
on  the  other;  and  in  working  out  problems  in 
agriculture,  the  agricultural  chemist  has  fre- 
quently been  led  into  these  adjoining  branches  of 
science.  His  work  has,  however,  been  essentially 
chemical,  and  thus  a  quite  distinct  and  well- 
defined  branch  of  chemical  science  has  been 
built  up. 

HiSTOBT.  The  first  attempt  to  bring  together 
in  a  systematic  manner  the  teachings  of  chem- 
istry as  applied  to  agriculture  was  made  by  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  in  a  scries  of  lectures  lifore 
the  British  Board  of  Agriculture,  early  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  {Elements  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry^  1814).  I)avy  regarded  the  soil  as 
the  source  of  all  nourishment  of  plants,  and  he 
announced  the  general  principle  that  plant  food 
must  be  practically  dissolved  before  it  can  enter 
the  organism  of  the  plant.  But  while  he  and 
his  predecessors  knew  the  value  of  certain  ma- 
terials for  plant  food,  they  did  not  know  the 
constituents  which  gave  them  this  value.  Oil, 
for  example,  was  long  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  fertilizing  constituents,  and  Davy 
supposed  sugar  to  be  also.  One  of  the  reasons 
for  this  error  was  undoubtedly  the  belief  that 
the  carbon  of  plants  was  derived  through  the 
roots  from  the  humus — i.e.  the  partially  decom- 
posed organic  matter  of  the  soil.  The  errors  of 
this  'humus  theory*  were  pointed  out,  about  1840, 
by  Justus  von  Liebig,  who  in  his  generalizations 
drew  heavily  upon  the  works  of  Saussure  and 
Boussingault.  Liebig  showed  the  carbonic  acid 
of  the  air  to  be  the  source  from  which  plants 
derive  their  carbon,  and  the  leaves  to  be  the 
medium  through  which  this  assimilation  takes 
place.  He  thus  laid  down  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  physiological  botany.  He  established 
the  interdependence  of  plants  and  animals  with 
relation  to  carbonic  acid,  which  is  a  vitalizing 
principle  of  the  one  and  an  excretory  product 
of  the  other.  In  place  of  the  'humus  theory*  he 
advanced  his  famous  'mineral  theory,*  accord- 
,  ing  to  which  the  soil  furnishes  to  plants  their 
ash  or  mineral  constituents;  and  this  led  him 
to  suggest  the  employment  of  artificial  fertiliz- 
ers for  keeping  up  the  supply.of  the  mineral  con- 
stituents 'of  the  soil,  and  thus  maintaining  its 
fertility.  Liebig's  views,  with  some  modifica- 
tions, form  the  basis  of  our  present  theories; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  learned  much  re- 
garding the  true  value  of  humus  and  its  fimc- 
tions  in  the  soil.    See  Manures. 

In  the  field  of  animal  nutrition,  or  the  utili- 
sation of  plants  and  their  products  in  feeding 
animals,  agricultural  chemistry  has  likewise  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  underlying  principles 
and  the  methods  of  research.  The  earlier  ideas 
regarding  the  valuable  food  constituents  of  plants 
were  equally  as  crude  as  those  regarding  the  fer- 
tilizing constituents.  There  was  a  prevalent  be- 
lief in  a  subtle,  undefined  property  of  forage 
plants,  upon  which  their  nutritive  properties 
largely  depended,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before 
the  connection  between  nutritive  value  and 
chemical  composition  was  traced.  Boussingault, 
in  France,  attempted  to  classify  feeding  stuffs 


on  the  basis  of  their  nitrogenous  constituents; 
and  Thaer,  in  Germany,  compared  them  with 
hay,  and  prepared  his  tables  of  'hay  values.*  At 
length  Henneberg  worked  out  a  classification 
of  the  nutritive  constituents  of  feeding  stuffs, 
and  a  method  of  analysis  known  as  the  Weende 
method.  His  classification  and  method  have  been 
extensivelv  employed,  having  served  as  the  basi«i 
in  most  of  the  investigations  since.  These  studies 
in  animal  nutrition  have  led  the  agricultural 
chemist  into  a  field  of  inquiry  intimately  con* 
nected  with  physiology  proper;  and  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  present  theories,  as  well  as  in 
their  application  m  practice,  agricultural  chem- 
istry has  contributed  much  more  than  physiology 
itself,  and  has  usually  been  the  leader. 

Agricultural  chemistry  laid  the  foundation  for 
a  science  of  agriculture,  and  one  of  the  moet  im- 
portant and  far-reaching  influences  of  the  early 
agricultural  chemists  was  that  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  agricultural  experiment 
station.  The  teaching  of  agriculture  in  agri- 
cultural schools  and  colleges  preceded  it  in  most 
countries,  but  the  investigation  and  experimen- 
tation was  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of 
the  agricultural  chemists.  Their  work  led  them 
into  agricultural  experiments  of  various  kinds, 
as  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  Liebig,  Boussin- 
gault, Lawes  and  Gilbert,  and  others,  laid  out 
experimental  fields  for  carrying  on  their  studies 
and  testing  their  theories.  As  the  practice  of 
fertilizing  the  soil  became  introduced  in  the  Old 
World,  farmers  found  themselves  confronted  by 
a  variety  of  problems  relating  to  their  soils  and 
fertilizing  materials  which  they  were  unable  to 
answer,  and  they  quite  naturally  turned  for  ad- 
vice and  gtiidance  to  the  agricultural  chemists 
who  had  developed  these  thc^ories.  Thus  experi- 
ment stations  came  to  be  established,  first'  by 
agricultural  societies  of  private  individuals,  and 
later  with  Government  aid.  (See  Agrictltueal 
ExPERiBfENT  Stations.)  In  the  United  States, 
the  researches  and  writings  of  S.  W.  Johnson 
{How  Crops  Grow,  1869;  How  Crops  Feed, 
1870),  C.  A.  Goessmann,  E.  W.  Hilgard,  G.  0. 
Caldwell,  W.  O.  Atwater,  and  other  chemists, 
prepared  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  ex- 
periment stations  as  State  institutions;  and  out 
of  these  has  grown  a  system  of  stations  under 
Grovemment  aid  and  supervision,  embracing  every 
State  and  Territory  in  the  Union,  and  providing, 
incidentally,  the  most  munificent  endowment  for 
agricultural-chemical  research  to  be  found  in 
any  country. 

AoRiCTJLTURAL  ANALYSIS.  The  chcmical  sub- 
stances with  which  agricultural  chemistry  is 
primarily  concerned  are  those  comprising  the 
ash,  or  mineral  constituents,  and  the  food  con- 
stituents of  plants.  As  the  soil  is  the  source  of  the 
mineral  constituents  of  plants,  and  usually  of 
the  nitrogen  also,  those  elements  of  the  soil  which 
serve  as  food  for  plants — i.e.  which  enter  into 
their  composition — are  embraced  in  the  field  of 
agricultural  chemistry;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  farm  animals  derive  their  nourishment  from 
plants,  agricultural  chemistry  is  naturally  con- 
cerned with  the  food  constituents  of  these  plants. 
The  plant  is  thus  a  link  between  the  soil  and  the 
animal,  as  regards  the  mineral  elements;  but  the 
plant  gets  its  carbon  from  the  air,  and  develops 
from  it  a  series  of  carbon-containing  compounds, 
which,  in  turn,  are  the  source  of  carbon  to  the 
animal. 
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In  the  analysis  of  the  plant,  we  find  first  that 
the  tissue  contains  a  very  large  pereentaj^e  of 
water — up  to  90  per  cent. — which  is  indispen- 
sable to  its  growth  and  circulatory  system.  This 
water  is  expelled  by  heating  the  plant  in  a  dry 
oven  at  about  212*  F.  for  several  hours.  The 
residue,  or  dry  matter,  consists  of  organic  con- 
stituents and  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  ash. 
The  former  are  combustible,  and  hence  the  ash 
is  determined  by  burning  the  sample.  The  ash 
consists  chiefly  of  lime,  magnesia,  potash,  soda, 
iron,  silica,  chlorine,  and  carbonic,  sulphuric, 
and  phosphoric  acids.  In  plant  analysis,  deter- 
minations are  made  of  all  these  constitutents. 
In  analyzing  fertilizers,  only  the  potash,  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  nitrogen  are  considered,  these 
three  being  often  spoken  of  as  the  fertilizing 
constituents.  In  fertilizer  analysis,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  carry  out  separate  determinations  of 
the  phosphoric  acid  soluble  in  water  (mono-cal- 
cium phosphate),  of  'reverted'  phosphoric  acid 
— i.e.  that  soluble  in  a  standard  solution  of  am- 
monium citrate  (di-calcium  phosphate),  and  of 
the  insoluble  form  (tri-calcium  phosphate). 
The  soluble  and  reverted  forms  are  more  readily 
available  to  plants  than  the  insoluble  form,  and 
are  valued  at  a  higher  price.  In  complete  analy- 
sis of  soils,  other  mineral  ingredients  besides  the 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  are  determined,  such 
as  magnesium,  calcium,  sodium,  manganese,  iron, 
alumina,  and  silica,  and  also  the  humus.  The 
latter  is  a  very  important  constituent  of  soil  in 
determining  it's  fertilitv,  ability  to  retain  mois- 
ture, and  to  support  biological  changes  which 
render  tlie  soil  constituents  available  to  plants. 
Mechanical  analysis  of  the  soil  is  also  made,  in 
which  the  sample  is  separated  into  particles  of 
different  sizes  by  means  of  water,  and  the  per- 
centage of  each*  grade  ascertained.  The  value 
of  an  agricultural  soil  depends  to  a  considerable 
extent  upon  its  mechanical  condition,  as  shown 
by  this  analysis,  since  this  largely  governs  its 
capacity  for  moisture,  capillarity,  suitability  for 
certain* crops,  and  other  qualities.  In  the  exam- 
ination of  soils,  there  have  been  many  attempts 
to  estimate  the  amount  of  the  fertilizing  ingre- 
dients present  in  forms  available  to  plants.  This 
is  done  by  extracting  the  soil  with  weak  acids  and 
analyzing  the  extract,  or  by  growing  plants  in 
potsof  the  soil  and  analyzing  the  crop.  Impor- 
tant as  this  matter  is  in  determining  the  fertiliz- 
ers needed  by  soils,  no  method  has  yet  been  de- 
vised which  is  entirely  reliable  and  satisfactory. 

Of  the  organic  constituents  of  plants,  those 
of  most  concern  to  the  agricultural  chemist  are 
the  so-called  food  constituents,  which  determine 
the  value  of  the  plant  as  food'  for  animals  or 
man.  These  may  be  divided  into  the  nitroge- 
nous, or  those  containing  nitrogen,  and  the  non- 
nitrogenous  substances.  The  nitrogenous  are 
grouped  under  the  name  of  protein,  and  include 
albuminoids,  containing  about  15  to  18  per  cent, 
of  nitrogen,  the  amides,  and  a  variety  of  other 
bodies.  Of  the  non-nitrogenous  constituents,  the 
most  important  are  ( I )  the  fats  and  oils  and 
(2)  the  carbohydrates,  including  starch,  sugars, 
pentoses,  cellulose,  fibre,  etc.  The  protein  of 
plants  is  estimated  by  determining  the  nitrogen 
and  multiplying  the  result  by  6^,4,  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  protein  constituents  average 
about  16  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  As  this  does 
not  always  hold  true,  the  result  is  subject  to 
slight  error.    In  determining  the  fats,  the  mate- 


rial is  extracted  with  ether,  in  a  special  extrae- 
tion  apparatus,  the  ether  expelled,  and  the  resi- 
due weighed.  This  is  not  pure  fat,  but  contains 
also  the  waxes,  chlorophyll,  lecithin,  and  some 
other  bodies  in  small  quantities.  The  fibre  or 
cellulose  is  usually  determined  separately  from 
the  other  carbohydrates.  This  is  done  by  dis- 
solving out  the  other  constituents  of  the  plant 
with  dilute  alkali  and  acid,  and  weighing  the 
residue,  a  correction  being  often  made  for  the 
remaining  traces  of  nitrogen  and  ash.  As  a 
large  variety  of  other  carbohydrates  are  usually 
present,  which  are  of  similar  feeding  value,  they 
are  not  determined  individually,  except  for  spe- 
cial purposes,  but  are  grouped  with  the  organic 
acids  and  some  other  substances  about  which 
little  is  known,  under  the  general  head  of  nitro- 
gen-free extract.  This  is  done  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  everything  else  has  been  accounted  for 
in  the  water,  ash,  fat,  protein,  and  fibre  deter- 
mined separately;  and  hence  the  difference  be- 
tween the  sum  of  the  percentage  amounts  of 
these  and  100  represents  the  nitrogen-free  ex- 
tract. Accurate  methods  have  been  worked  out 
for  determining  the  sugars,  starches,  pentoses, 
galactose,  etc.,  separately,  and  these  are  used 
for  special  analysis.  For  example,  in  studying 
sugar-producing  plants,  the  sugar  is  determined 
very  exactly.  The  principal  organic  acids  in 
plants  are  oxalic,  malic,  citric,  and  tartaric,  and 
these  are  determined  on  occasion,  as  in  analysis 
of  fruits,  beverages,  and  some  vegetables. 

In  the  analysis  of  dairy  products,  which  comes 
within  the  scope  of  the  agricultural  chemist,  the 
principal  subjects  are  milk,  butter,  and  cheese. 
In  milk  analysis, *  the  specific  gravity  (by  lac- 
tometer), water,  total  solids  (dry  matter),  fat, 
casein,  sugar,  and  'ash  are  determined,  the  fat 
being  the  constituent  considered  especially,  as 
showing  the  richness  of  the  milk  and  its  value 
for  butter  and  cheese  making.  (See  Milk; 
Dairying.)  Butter  is  analyzed  mainly  with  a 
view  to  detecting  adulteration  with  oleomarga- 
rine, renovated  butter,  etc.  Cheese  is  examined 
for  water,  fat,  nitrogen,  and  ash,  the  principal 
objects  being  to  determine  its  food  value  and 
to  detect  adulteration.  There  is  a  long  list  of 
other  substances  which  come  within  the  scc^ 
of  the  agricultural  chemist  for  analysis,  such  as 
fungicides  and  insecticides,  human  foods  and. 
beverages,  tanning  materials,  etc.,  which  can 
only  be  referred  to  here. 

In  dairying,  the.  investigations  of  agricultural 
chemistry  have  been  far-reaching  in  their  results, 
largely  modifying  dairy  practice  in  a  number  of 
respects.  For  example,  Babcock  has  worked  out 
a  rapid,  simple,  and  accurate  method  of  testing 
milk  and  cream  as  to  their  fat  content.  This 
test  has  come  into  very  general  use,  and  has 
not  only  changed  the  method  of  paying  for  milk 
at  creameries  and  cheese  factories,  but  led  to 
the  selection  of  cows  giving  richer  milk.  The 
same  chemist,  with  Russell,  a  bacteriologist,  has 
made  elaborate  studies  of  the  ripening  of  cheese, 
and  has  discovered  an  inherent  ferment  in  milk 
whose  presence  is  held  to  account  for  most  of  the 
characteristic  changes  during  ripening. 

The  inspection  or  control  work,  which  is  now 
carried  on  in  nearly  every  country,  has  afforded 
agriculturists  needed  protection  in  the  purchase 
of  fertilizers,  feeding  stuffs,  and  the  like,  and 
reduced  the  traffic  to  a  business  basis.  Th«  per- 
centages of  essential  constituents  in  these  mate- 
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rials  IS  now  guaranteed  by  the  sellers,  and  the 
goods  inspected  to  see  that  they  meet  the  guaran- 
tee. Dairy  products  of  various  kinds  have  been 
subjected  to  systematic  inspection,  and  of  late 
this  has  been  extended  to  materials  used  for  in- 
secticides and  fungicides,  the  consumption  of 
which  is  assuming  large  proportions. 

The  earliest  treatise  on  methods  of  agricul- 
tural analvsis  in  the  United  States  was  pub- 
lished by  trof.  G.  C.  Caldwell  in  1869.  Since 
1884  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural 
C  hemists  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  testing  and 
developing  methods  of  analysis.  It  holds  an  an- 
nual meeting  and  publishes  a  large  volume  of 
proceedings  and  papers.  Similar  associations 
exist  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  and  a 
number  of  other  European  countries. 

Feeding  and  Metabolism  Experiments.  The 
analysis  of  plants  as  above  shows  the  total 
amount  of  the  constituents  present;  but  as  these 
are  not  all  in  form  to  be  digested  by  the  animal, 
digestion  experiments  are  made  by  the  chemist 
on  live  subjects.  In  these  experiments  the 
amount  and  composition  of  the  feed  consumed 
by  the  animal,  and  of  the  corresponding  excreta 
voided,  are  definitely  determined  for  a  short 
period,  and  bv  calculation  the  percentages  of 
protein,  fat,  fil>re,  and  nitrogen-free  extract  ac- 
tually digested  are  ascertained.  These  percent- 
ages are  called  the  coefp-cienta  of  digestibility , 
and  have  to  be  determined  for  each  feeding  stifiT 
separately.  A  method  of  artificial  digestion  has 
been  worked  out,  in  which  the  feed  is  treated 
with  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid  and  with  pan- 
creas solution,  but  it  is  not  generally  considered 
to  be  as  reliable  as  the  natural  method.  In  re- 
cent years  the  bomb  calorimeter  has  come  into 
«uite  extensive  use  in  the  study  of  feeding  stuffs, 
for  measuring  the  fuel  value,  or  the  capacity  of 
the  feed  for  furnishing  heat  and  energy  for  work. 
In  this  apparatus  a  sample  of  the  material  is 
ignited  with  oxygen  in  a  platinum -lined  bomb, 
and  the  heat  evolved  is  measured  by  means  of 
very  accurate  thermometers,  suspended  in  a 
water-jacket  surrounding  the  bomb.  For  fur- 
ther details  regarding  fuel  value  and  the  sub- 
ject of  animal  nutrition  in  general,  see  Feeding 
Stuffs,  and  Feeding  Fabm  Animals. 

Very  refined  and  delicate  methods  and  appara- 
tus have  also  been  elaborated  for  studying  the 
functions  of  the  different  nutrients  in  animal 
feeding,  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  used  in 
the  animal  body  in  producing  animal  heat  and 
energy  for  work,  repairing  the  waste  of  the  body, 
and  making  groM^h  or  meat  or  milk.  In  the 
ordinary  feeding  experiment  with  cattle,  or 
sheep,  or  pigs,  the  herd  is  divided  into  equal 
lots,  and  fed  in  periods  varjing  from  a  few 
weeks'  to  several  months'  duration,  account  be- 
ing kept  of  the  amounts  of  food  of  known  com- 
position which  each  lot  or  individual  eats,  and 
of  the  changes  in  weight.  At  the  conclusion 
the  animals  are  often  slaughtered  and  the  com- 
position of  the  carcass  determined.  In  this  way 
the  feeding  value  of  nearly  every  available  feed- 
ing stuff,  and  of  a  great  variety  of  compound 
rations,  has  been  studied,  and  the  specific  effect 
of  nutrients  from  different  sources  on  the  qual- 
ity of  the  beef,  pork,  butter,  etc.  Much  of  this 
feeding  work  has  also  been  directed  toward  the 
relation  of  live  stock  to  the  problem  of  mainte- 
imnce  of  soil  fertility,  and  the  development  of  a 
rational  system  of  agriculture.  It  has  been  shown 


that  by  feeding  the  crops  largely  on  the  farm 
where  they  are  produced,  and  applying  the  ma- 
nure to  the  soil,  the  fertility  of  the  latter  can 
be  conserved,  the  supply  of  humus  kept  up,  and 
the  expense  for  commercial  fertilizers  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  when 
crops  are  fed  to  growing  stock  or  milch  cows, 
from  60  to  90  per  cent,  of  their  fertilizing  in- 
gredients, voided  in  the  solid  and  liquid  manure, 
are  retained  upon  the  farm. 

In  studying  the  fundamental  principles  of  nu- 
trition, and  the  function  of  the  different  nutri- 
ents, the  total  income  and  outgo  of  the  body 
during  the  experimental  period  must  be  deter- 
mined. This  includes  the  carbonic  acid  and  other 
gases  ^iven  off,  as  well '  a«  the  excreta.  For 
measurmg  these  gases  a  respiration  apparatus 
is  employed,  which  usually  consists  of  a  closed 
chamber  in  which  the  animal  or  person  is  placed, 
with  means  for  measuring  and  sampling  auto- 
matically the  air  as  it  enters  and  leaves  the 
chamber.  With  such  a  respiration  apparatus 
Henneberg,  KUhn,  and  others  have  worked  out 
the  fimctions  and  relative  values  of  the  different 
nutrients,  and  manv  of  the  underlying  princi- 
ples of  nutrition.  Atwater  and  Rosa  have  com- 
bined a  calorimeter  with  the  respiration  appa- 
ratus, and  made  many  improvements  in  the 
accuracy  of  the  latter.  In  their  apparatus  the 
chamber  in  which  the  subject  is  placed  is  a 
calorimeter,  with  very  delicate  arrangements  for 
registering  the  heat  given  off  by  the  subject. 
With  the  aid  of  this  highly  sensitive  respiration 
calorimeter,  it  has  been  possible  to  demonstrate 
the  absolute  conservation  of  matter  and  energy 
in  the  body.  A  similar  apparatus  for  use  with 
animals  has  been  constructed  by  Armsby. 

Febtilizeb  Experiments.  The  investigations 
of  the  agricultural  chemist  in  studying  the  fer- 
tilizer requirements  of  different  crops,  the  value 
of  different  forms  of  plant  food  and  their 
effect  on  the  quality  of  the  crop,  and  a  wide 
range  of  similar  problems,  are  conducted  either 
in  pots  or  in  plats  in  the  field.  The  preliminary 
studies  are  often  made  in  pots  or  boxes,  filled 
with  sterile  sand,  to  which  definite  amounts  of 
humus  and  fertilizers  have  been  added.  The 
conditions  are  under  complete  control,  and  every 
part  of  the  plants  can  be  saved  for  analysis. 
These  pots  are  usually  mounted  on  trucks,  so 
that  they  can  be  placed  under  cover  at  night  or 
during  a  rain.  The  plat  work  is  especially  for 
testing  theories  under  field  conditions,  studying 
fertilizer  requirements,  the  draught  oif  different 
kinds  of  crops,  the  changes  in  humus  content 
and  fertility  of  the  soil  under  various  systems 
of  treatment,  and  the  like.  The  plats  are  most 
commonly  about  one-tenth  of  an  acre  in  area, 
selected  with  much  attention  to  uniformity  of 
the  soil,  and  often  under-drained  and  provided 
with  basins  for  collecting  the  drainage  water 
from  each  plat.  Great  care  is  exercised  in  pre- 
paring the  land,  applying  the  fertilizers,  culti- 
vating the  crops,  and  harvesting  them,  so  as  to 
have  the  treatment  of  all  uniform  except  as  re- 
gards the  special  experimental  feature.  For 
studying  soils  in  the  field,  samples  are  taken  at 
intervals  with  a  tube  specially  made  for  the  pur- 
pose, which  is  driven  into  the  ground  to  the  depth 
required,  removing  a  core  of  the  soil.  These  sam- 
ples are  taken  to  the  laboratory  and  tested  or 
analyzed.  These  studies  of  plant  production  and 
soil  fertility  have  been  accompanied  by  a  gradual 
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refinement  of  methods,  and  a  great  deal  of  inves- 
tigation has  had  purely  that  aim.  The  field  covered 
has  been  very  broad,  and  has  not  always  been 
strictly  chemical.  For  example,  the  discovery 
of  the  ability  of  leguminous  plants  ( clovers,  peas, 
and  the  like)  to  appropriate  to  their  use  the  free 
nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  thus,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  to  enrich  the  soil  with  nitrogen 
(the  most  expensive  fertilizing  element)  from 
the  air,  was  made  by  a  German  agricultural 
chemist,  who  also  demonstrated  the  agency  of 
bacteria  in  bringing  about  this  assimilation. 
See  also  Gbeen  Manubing;  Rotation  of  Crops. 
BiBUOGBAPHT.  Among  the  more  im]>ortant 
treatises  on  agricultural  chemistry,  the  following 
may  be  mentioned:  Johnston,  Lectures  on  the 
Application  of  Chemistry  and  Geology  to  Agri- 
culture (New  York,  1850)  ;  Johnson,  How  Crops 
Feed  (New  York,  1900)  ;  Johnson,  Row  Crops 
Grow  (New  York,  1900)  ;  Storer,  Agriculture 
in  Some  of  Its  Relations  loith  Chemistry  (New 
York,  1897)  ;  Wiley,  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Agricultural  Analysis  (3  vols.,  Easton,  Pa.,  1894- 
97)  ;  Deh6rain,  Traits  de  chimie  agricoU  (Paris, 
1892)  ;  Sachsse,  Lehrbuoh  der  Agriculturcliemie 
(Leipzig,  1888)  ;  Mayer,  Lehrhuch  der  Agricul- 
turchemie  (Heidelberg,  1895).  See  Food;  and 
the  special  articles  upon  the  principal  foods. 

CHEMISTBYy  Analytical.  See  Analysis, 
Chemical.  Many  special  processes  of  analytical 
chemistry  may  be  found  described  under  the 
names  of  the  substances  in  connection  with  which 
they  are  usually  employed. 

CHEICISTBY,  Obganic.  See  Chemistry; 
Valency;  Cabbon  Compounds;  Stebeochemis- 
TBY;  Hydbocarbons ;  Alcohols;  Aldehydes; 
Ketones;  Ethebs;  Estebs;  Amines;  Amides; 
Phenols  ;  Diazo-Compounds  ;  Cabbohydrates  ; 
Alkaloids,  etc.  All  the  more  important  organic 
compounds  may  be  found  described  under  their 
special  names. 

CHESCISTBY,  Physical.  See  Avogadbo's 
Rule;  Molecules — Moleculab  Weights;  Re- 
action ;  Solution  ;  Dissociation  ;  Thebmochem- 
ISTBY ;  Electbochemistby  ;  Photochemistby  ; 
EvAPOBATioN ;  Distillation  ;  Boiling  -  Point  ; 
Melting-Point;  Cbitical  Point;  Acids,  etc. 

CHEXISTBT,  Physiological.  One  of  the 
biological  sciences,  having  for  its  object  the 
study  and  investigation  of  the  manifold  chem- 
ical processes  taking  place  in  living  organisms, 
both  animal  and  vegetable.  Physical,  or  me- 
chanical, physiology  deals  with  those  functions 
of  living  organisms  explainable  by  physical  laws 
and  studied  by  physical  methods.  Chemical 
physiology,  or  physiological  chemistry,  deals  with 
those  functions  explainable  by  chemical  laws 
and  studied  by  chemical  methods.  In  the  study 
of  physiological  chemistry,  therefore,  the  facts 
to  be  collected  and  the  methods  pursued  are  al- 
most wholly  chemical,  while  the  application  is 
purely  physiological. 

In  the  early  days  of  physiological  chemistry, 
energy  was  devoted  mainly  to  the  simple  study 
of  chemical  composition.  The  various  tissues 
and  organs,  especially  of  the  higher  animals, 
were  analyzed,  their  chemical  composition  ex- 
amined, and  the  chemical  nature  of  the  various 
proximate  principles  occurring  in  these  tissues 
ascertained.  It  was  found  that  twelve  chemical 
elements  enter  into  the  composition  of  all  living 
Oj^nisms — viz.  carbon,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  oxy- 


gen, sulphur,  phosphorus,  chlorine,  sodium,  po- 
tassium, calcium,  magnesium,  and  iron — ^while 
more  recently  iodine  has  been  found  widely  dis- 
tributed in  organic  combination.  The  first  six 
of  the  above  elements  enter  mainly  into  the 
make-up  of  the  organic  substances  of  the  living 
body,  while  the  last  six  occur  chiefly  as  inorganie 
or  mineral  compoimds.  Sulphur  and  phosphorus,, 
however,  are  especially  characterized  oy  the 
fact  that  they  are  widely  distributed  in  organic 
combination — that  is,  as  an  integral  part  of 
complex  organic  compoimds,  as  proteids,  nucleo- 
proteids,  and  various  crystalline  substances — 
while  at  the  same  time  in  oxidized  form  as  sul- 
phates and  phosphates  of  the  alkalies  and  alkali 
earths,  they  are  ever  present  as  part  of  the 
inorganic  salts,  or  mineral  matter,  so  abundant 
in  animal  and  vegetable  tissues.  Iron  likewise 
occurs  both  in  organic  combination,  as  in  fer- 
ruginous nucleo-proteids  and  in  the  pigment  of 
the  red  blood-corpuscles,  and  in  the  form  of 
simple  iron  salts.  The  ideas  of  physiologists 
were  revolutionized,  and  physiological  chemistry 
took  on  new  dignity,  when  it  was  seen  that  the 
various  chemical  substances — both  simple  and 
complex — formed  in  the  tissues  of  living  organ- 
isms could  be  constructed  in  the  laboratory  by 
comparatively  simple  methods.  (See  Chemis- 
tby.  )  As  a  result,  there  rapidly  developed  great 
activity  in  the  study  of  the  chemical  nature  and 
chemical  relationship  of  the  organic  compounds 
occurring  in  the  body;  methods  were  devised  for 
producing  them  artificially;  their  genetic  rela- 
tionships were  traced  out;  and  much  light  waa 
thrown  upon  the  conditions  attending  tlveir  for- 
mation in  the  body.  To-day  the  study  of  the 
chemical  constitution  of  the  various  end-prod- 
ucts of  catabolism  formed  in  and  excreted  from 
the  body  has  given  most  useful  information  re- 
garding a  host  of  chemical  processes  occurring 
m  the  organism,  and  has  enabled  the  physiologist 
to  trace  out  manv  of  the  individual  steps  in  the 
breaking  down  of  complex  organic  material.  In 
other  words,  chemical  methods  and  simple  chem- 
ical principles  are  quite  sufficient  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  many  processes  going  on  in  liv- 
ing organisms  by  which  the  life  and  activity  of 
the  organism  are  maintained. 

The  various  chemical  processes  characteristic 
of  living  organisms  may  be  divided  into  two 
main  groups — ^viz.  synthetic  and  analytic;  i.e. 
building  up  and  breaking  down.  Synthetical 
processes  are  most  prominent  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  The  plant-cell  alone  has  the  power  of 
building  up  complex  organic  compounds  out  of 
simple  elementary  substances.  The  most  strik- 
ing illustration  of  this  constructive  power  is 
seen  in  the  formation  of  protcid  or  albuminous 
material.  This  important  constituent  of  every 
living  cell,  in  part  the  chemical  basis  of  proto- 
plasm, originates  solely  through  the  synthetical 
power  of  the  plant-ceil.  The  carbonic  acid  of 
the  atmosphere  furnishes  the  carbon,  hydrogen 
is  drawn  from  the  moisture,  nitrogen  from  am- 
monia or  nitrates  in  the  air  and  water,  oxygen 
from  the  air,  sulphur  and  phosphorus  from  the 
sulphates  and  phosphates  of  the  soil.  From 
these  elements  proteid,  the  most  complex  organic 
Bubstance  known  in  nature,  is  constructed.  Aa 
indicative  of  its  chemical  composition,  we 
ascribe  to  it  various  formulae  according  to  its 
exact  nature,  for  there  are  many  different  pro- 
teids in  both  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
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domfl.  Egg-albumin  is  represented  hj  the  for- 
mula C„^H,aN„OaA;  vegetable  globulin,  by  the 
formula  CsnHm^MOssSt. 

The  proteid  of  the  animal  kingdom  is  simply 
an  alteration  product  of  the  vegetable  synthetic 
product.  The  animal  cell  can  simply  transform 
and  modify,  but  it  cannot  construct  proteid; 
that  is  the  province  of  the  vegetable  cell  only. 
Synthetical  proce9«e8,  however,  do  occur  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  but  they  are  limited  in  extent. 
A  ffood  illustration  is  aflforded  by  the  formation 
of  hippuric  acid  in  the  kidneys.  Glycocoll  and 
any  benzoyl  -  containing  compoimd,  on  passing 
through  the  kidney,  are,  under  the  influence  of 
the  epithelial  cells  of  the  kidney  and  the  ever- 
present  blood,  made  to  combine,  and  hippuric 
acid  results.  This  reaction  may  be  formulated 
as  follows: 

CH,(NH,)COOH  +  CeHsCOOH   = 
Glycocoll  Beniolc  acid 

CoHsCO.NH.CHjCOOH  -f  H,0 
Hippurtc  acid  Water 

As  is  evident  from  the  reaction  given,  this 
form  of  synthetical  operation  does  not  involve 
much  chemical  transformation;  two  moderately 
complex  substances  are  simply  combined  with 
liberation  of  a  molecule  of  water,  a  process  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  building  up  of  a  com- 
plex albuminous  body  from  simple  groups  or 
radicles. 

In  the  animal  body  analytical  processes  are 
most  conspicuous.  Here  complex  organic  mate- 
rial is  transformed  and  ultimately  broken  down 
with  liberation  of  the  energy  stored  up  in  the 
large  molecules,  which  came  primarily  from  the 
sun.  These  analytical  or  destructive  changes 
are  of  various  kinds,  such  as  hydrolysis,  owida- 
tiotif  reduction,  etc. 

Examples  of  hydrolytic  decomposition  or 
change  are  perhaps  best  seen  in  connection  with 
the  digestive  processes.  Here  the  various  classes 
of  focSstuffs,  under  the  influence  of  the  diges- 
tive juices,  are  gradually  transformed  into  more 
or  less  soluble  and  dilTusible  products  well  fitted 
for  absorption.  Proteid,  for  example,  is  con- 
verted into  a  row  of  soluble  proteoses  and  pep- 
tones; a  transformation  brought  about  by  cer- 
tain enzymes  or  ferments,  such  as  pepsin  and 
trypsin.  The  change,  little  understood,  is  termed 
catalytic,  since  it  is  assumed  to  occur  through 
mere  contact  of  the  enzj^nie ;  but  what  really  hap'- 
pens  is  the  taking  on  by  the  proteid  of  one  or 
more  molecules  of  water  (hydrolvsis)  with  sub- 
sequent splitting  or  cleavage  ol  the  molecule, 
and  formation  of  a  number  of  simpler  products. 
Hence,  the  products  are  frequently  termed  hydro- 
lytic cleavage  products.  A  like  transformation 
occurs  in  the  digestion  of  starch  with  saliva  or 
]>ancreatic  juice,  wherebv  soluble  dextrins  and 
sugars  result,  under  the  mfluence  of  the  enzymes 
contained  in  the  above  secretions.  Further,  cane- 
sugar,  under  the  influence  of  the  invert  ferment 
secreted  by  the  intestinal  cells,  is  split  into  two 
molecules  of  a  simpler  sugar  during  digestion, 
as  a  result  of  simple  hydration.  The  reaction 
which  takes  place  may  be  represented  as  follows : 

c„H«Ou  +  H,o  =  CeH„o.  -f  c,n,  A 

Cane-sugar  Dextrose        Dextrose 

Hydrolytic  processes  of  the  above  type  are  very 
common  methods  by  which  chemical  changes  are 
effected  in  the  animal  body. 

Oxidative  changes  are  especially  conspicuous 
in  animal  tissues.     Oxidation  is  the  principal 


method  by  which  the  organic  material  of  the  tiB* 
sues  is  broken  down.  Naturally,  this  oxidation 
is  brought  about  in  some  measure  by  the  oxygea 
coming  to  the  tissues  in  the  arterial  blood,  but 
there  are  present  in  many,  if  not  in  all,  tissuea 
of  the  animal  body,  as  well  as  in  vegetable  tis- 
sues, peculiar  ferments  such  as  the  oxidasea 
which  are  capable  of  inciting  oxidation.  Many 
of  the  oxidative  processes  going  on  in  the  ani- 
mal body  seem  to  be  connected  with  the  life  of 
the  cell  of  the  tissue  or  organ  involved,  but  it  is 
quite  probable  that  in  most,  if  not  in  all,  such 
cases  there  are  really  oxidizing  enzymes  present, 
generated  no  doubt  by  the  activity  of  the  cell. 

The  best  example  of  reduction  in  the  animal 
body  is  found  in  the  changes  going  on  in  the 
lower  end  of  the  small  intestine  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  large  intestine,  where  various 
reducing  gases  are  generated  through  the  growth 
and  activity  of  anaSrobiotic  bacteria.  These  mi- 
cro-organisms are  ever  present  in  the  intestine, 
and,  as  products  of  their  growth,  hydrogen,  car- 
buretted  hydrogen,  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  car- 
bonic acid  are  formed  in  varying  amounts.  These 
reducing  gases  are  quite  able  to  reduce  other  sub- 
stances brought  in  contact  with  them  in  the  in- 
testine, and  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  pigments 
of  the  urine  and  of  the  fseces  are  formed  from 
the  bilirubin  of  the  bile. 

The  ultimate  object  of  the  various  chemical 
processes  occurring  in  the  animal  body  is  the 
liberation  of  the  energy  necessary  to  keep  up  the 
vital  processes.  Upon  this  ability  depends  life 
and  all  forms  of  vital  activity.  The  potential 
energy  of  the  foodstuffs,  the  fuel  of  the  animal 
body,  is  derived  from  the  sun.  As  Bunge  has 
stated  it,  "all  the  potential  energy  of  vegetable 
substances  is  converted  sunlight."  The  food- 
stuffs, whether  animal  or  vegetable,  are  rendered 
capable  of  absorption  by  the  several  digestive 
processes.  After  passing  into  the  blood  or  lymph, 
they  are  carried  to  the  various  organs  and  tis- 
sues of  the  body,  where  they  are  assimilated, 
and,  by  processes  of  anabolism,  are  built  up,  in 
part,  into  the  tissues  of  the  body,  or  in  part  di- 
rectly burned  with  liberation  of  their  energy. 
This  energy  shows  itself  either  in  the  form  of 
heat  or  as  work — i.e.  muscular  movements,  or 
organized  movements  by  which  we  perform  work. 
The  sum  of  the  work  performed  by  an  animal, 
and  of  the  heat  which  it  gives  out,  is  the  exact 
equivalent  of  the  pot^tial  energy  contained  in 
the  food  taken  in,  or  in  the  material  of  the 
tissues  burned  up.  This  energy  is  liberated  as 
the  result  of  oxidation,  and  the  energy  is  essen- 
tially the  same  in  amoimt,  whether  the  oxidation 
is  carried  on  in  the  body  or  by  combustion  out- 
side of  the  body.  In  other  words,  the  amount 
of  energy  liberated  is  the  same  whether  the  food- 
stuff OF  its  equivalent  is  burned  directly  to  car- 
bonic acid  and  water,  or  whether  it  is  broken 
down  gradually,  step  by  step,  until  the  final 
stage  in  the  oxidation  is  reached.  A  man  of 
average  body  weight,  doing  an  average  amount 
of  work,  must  consume  food  material  sufficient 
to  yield  3000  kilogram-degree  units  of  heat,  or 
3000  large  calories,  if  he  is  to  keep  himself  in 
equilibrium.  The  amount  of  heat  required  to 
keep  the  body  continuously  at  38**  C,  no  matter 
what  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air,  is 
by  no  means  small,  and,  in  addition,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  all  the  involuntary  muscular 
movements,  such  as  the  beating  of  the  heart,  the 
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muscular  movements  involved  in  respiration, 
and  the  constant  movements  of  the  intestinal 
walls,  involve  a  large  expenditure  of  energy 
which  is  quite  independent  of  the  energy  required 
for  musciilar  contraction  when  som»  task  is  to  be 
performed.  Consequently,  in  the  case  of  an  ac- 
tive man,  the  amount  of  chemical  activity  in- 
volved in  the  various  processes  incidental  to  the 
liberation  of  the  required  energy  is  large. 

The  efficient  and  economical  liberation  of  this 
energy  in  the  body  is  dependent  not  only  upon 
the  completeness^  of  digestion,  the  readiness  of 
absorption  and  assimilation,  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  circulation,  but  much  depends  also  upon 
the  proper  working  of  the  excretory  apparatus. 
Waste  products  formed  in  oxidation  must  be 
removed,  othenvise  the  physiological  rhythm  is 
interfered  with.  The  ashes  and  clinkers  must  be 
taken  from  the  human  furnace  if  the  fires  are  to 
be  kept  burning  freely.  For  this  purpose,  the 
skin,  lungs,  and  kidneys  are  efficient  channels, 
and  the  study  of  the  excretions  poured  out 
through  these  several  emunctories  throws  much 
light  upon  the  extent  and  character  of  the  oxida- 
tion going  on  in  the  body.  It  is  a  truism  that 
the  chemical  study  of  tbe  urine  throws  light 
especially  upon  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
proteid  metabolism  going  on  in  the  body.  The 
nitrogenous  waste  products — ^those  which  come 
from  the  breaking  down  of  proteid  material — 
find  their  outlet  through  the  urine,  and  abnor- 
malities in  this  excretion  have  a  significance 
easy  of  interpretation. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked,  in  considering  the 
domain  of  physiological  chemistry,  that  its  scope 
is  a  broad  one.  The  chemical  processes  going 
on  in  the  animal  body,  for  example,  are  multi- 
tudinous. There  are  few  functions  in  which 
physiological  chemistry  does  not  play  some  part, 
and  the  light  which  its  study  throws  upon  physi- 
ology as  a  whole  can  hardly  be  estimated.  The 
phenomenon  of  muscular  contraction  is  in  great 
part  chemical.  Until  the  discovery  of  muscle- 
plasma  and  the  contained  myosinogen  by  Ktihne, 
physiologists  were  in  the  dark  regarding  what 
took  place  inside  the  muscle- fibre  during  con- 
traction and  after  the  death  of  the  fibre.  The 
discovery  of  glycogen  in  the  liver  by  Claude 
Bernard,  and  the  relationship  of  glycogen  to  the 
sugar  of  the  blood,  opened  up  the  whole  subject 
of  the  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver,  and 
thereby  paved  the  way  fo|:  a  clearer  understand- 
ing of  the  function  of  carbohydrate  material  in 
the  body.  The  subject  of  secretion  and  the  mode 
of  formation  of  the  digestive  enzymes  from  their 
precursors,  the  zjTnogens,  inside  the  cells  of  the 
secretihg  glands,  was  unraveled  in  great  part 
through  the  application  of  chemical  methods  by 
such  eminent  physiologists  as  Corvisart,  Ktihne, 
Heidenhain,  and  Langley. 

The  study  of  lymph-formation  was  rendered 
possible  through  the  use  of  chemical  methods, 
and  the  same  methods  of  study  have  taught 
l)hysiologists  all  that  is  known  regarding  the 
-chemical  nature  of  the  blood,  its  various  chem- 
ical constituents,  and  the  various  parts  played 
by  the  serum,  plasma,  and  corpuscles  in  the  co- 
ajrulation  of  the  blood  and  in  many  normal  and 
abnonnal  processes. 

^Metabolism  in  the  liver — aside  from  glycogen- 
formation — has  had  much  light  thrown  upon  it 
by  chemical  methods  of  study,  and  the  whole 
broad  subject  of  internal  secretion  and  the  duct- 


less glands  has  been  helped  forward  at  a  rapid 
pace  by  the  work  of  physiological  chemists,  who 
have  imraveled  in  part  the  chemical  nature  of 
the  specific  substances  responsible  for  the  physio- 
logical action  of  the  various  secretions. 

Lastly,  mention  may  be  made  of  the  part 
which  physiological  chemistry  is  now  playing 
in  the  development  of  our  knowledge  concerning 
bacteriology  and  the  infectious  diseases.  The 
micro-organisms  which  are  responsible  for  the 
various  infectious  diseases  now  preying  on  man- 
kind owe  their  action  in  great  part  to  specific 
chemical  poisons  which  they  produce.  The  chem- 
ical nature  and  physiological  action  of  these 
poisons  is  being  carefully  studied,  and,  with 
fuller  knowledge  of  their  properties,  ready  meth- 
ods for  combating  these  diseases  will  be  avail- 
able. Even  to-day  our  knowledge  of  these  toxins 
is  considerable,  and  more  than  one  antitoxin 
has  been  discovered  by  which  immunity  can  be 
secured  or  a  logical  method  of  treatment  devised. 
Here  is  a  large  and  practical  field  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  and  methods  of  physio- 
logical chemistry,  and  we  may  hope  in  the  near 
future  for  such  an  extension  of  our  knowledge 
of  bacterial  poisons  as  will  enable  us  to  cope 
successfully  with  these  destroyers  of  health  and 
life.  A  study  of  physiological  chemistry  prom- 
ises expansion  of  knowledge\jonceming  the  nor- 
mal changes  occurring  in  the  organism,  and  also 
affords  a  means  of  recognizing  the  approach  of 
abnormal  conditions,  the  forerunners  of  disease 
and  death. 

BiBUoaBAFHY.  Waller  and  Symes,  Elemen- 
tary Physiological  Chemistry  (London,  1897); 
Bunge,  Teat-Book  of  Physiological  and  Patho- 
logical Chemistry,  trans,  by  Woolbridge  (London, 
1890;  new  German  ed.  Leipzig,  1894)  ;  Hammar- 
sten,  A  Text-Book  of  Physiological  Chemistry, 
trans,  by  Mandel  (New  York,  1893)  ;  Wurtz, 
Traits  de  chimie  hiologiqae  (Paris,  1880-85) ; 
Salkowski,  i^racticum  der  physiologischen  und 
pathologischen  Chemie  (Berlin,  1893)  ;  Hoppe- 
Seyler,  Handbuch  der  physiologisch-  und  patho- 
logisch-chemischen  Analyse  fiir  Aerzte  und 
Studirende  (Berlin,  1893)  ;  Neumeister,  Lehr- 
huch  der  physiologischen  Chemie  (Jena,  1897). 
The  substances  forming  the  chemical  basis  of 
the  organisms  of  animals  and  plants  may  be 
found  described  'under  their  special  names.  See 
also  Food. 

CHEMISTS  AND  DBUOOISTS,  Laws  Re- 
lating TO.  In  the  United  States  the  terms  apo- 
thecaries, druggists,  pharmacists,  and  sometimes 
chemists,  are  used  with  little  or  no  distinction 
as  names  of  those  licensed  to  compound  and  sell 
drugs  and  medicines  upon  prescriptions  of  physi- 
cians or  otherwise;  in  Great  Britain,  however,  a 
legal  distinction  exists  between  the  three  classes 
— apothecaries,  chemists  and  druggists,  and  phar- 
maceutical chemists.  The  law  of  1868,  designed 
especially  to  restrict  the  sale  of  poisons,  made 
the  classification  just  referred  to  for  the  sake 
of  public  convenience.  Under  this  law,  apothe- 
caries form  practically  a  lower  branch  of  the 
medical  profession,  having  the  right  to  practice 
in  certain  classes  of  cases;  chemists  and  drug- 
gists are  those  who  have  passed  an  examination 
at  the  pharmacy  college,  and  have  received  a 
license  to  sell  and  compound  drugs  and  poisons ; 
pharmaceutical  chemists  are  those  who  have 
passed  a  second,  'major/  examination,  and  who 
constitute   a  higher  branch   of   the   profession. 
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Laws  relating  to  the  business  of  selling  and 
compounding  dru^  and  medicines,  under  what- 
ever name  the  business  is  carried  on,  and  whether 
in  the  United  States  or  in  England,  are  either 
laws  limiting  and  defining  the  qualifications  of 
those  who  may  carry  on  the  business,  or  restrict- 
ing the  sale  of  poisons  or  intoxicating  liquors, 
or  defining  the  liability  for  injuries  caused  by 
carelessness  or  ignorance.  Generally  speaking, 
the  statutes  of  the  States  in  the  United  Stat^ 
require  a  person  wishing  to  adopt  the  profession 
of  druggist  either  to  pass  an  examination  before 
a  board  appointed  for  that  purpose,  or  to  pro- 
duce a  diploma  from  a  college  of  pharmacy  rec- 
ognized as  having  authority  and  weight.  Either 
State  or  city  ordinances  prescribe  the  conditions 
under  which  poisons  may  be  sold,  directing,  for 
instance,  that  certain  kinds  of  labels  be  used  on 
bottles  containing  the  poisons,  and  that  the 
names  of  persons  purchasing  be  entered  in  a  book 
open  foil  public  inspection.  Druggists  are  some- 
times also  forbidden  to  sell  certain  drugs  or 
liquors  except  on  physicians'  certificates.  Gross 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  a  druggist  in  com- 
pounding a  prescription,  if  it  leads  to  death  or 
serious  injury,  is  a  penal  offense;  if  death  ensue, 
the  offense  usually  amounts  to  manslaughter. 

CHEM^ITYPE.  A  process  invented  by  C. 
Piil,  of  Copenhagen,  in  1843,  for  producing  on 
a  metal  plate  an  engraving  in  relief.  A  design 
is  etched  or  engraved  on  a  polished  plate  of  zinc, 
and  the  depressions  filled  with  a  melted  metal, 
the  composition  of  which  is  secret,  which  is  then 
reduced  to  the  exact  level  of  the  zinc,  so  that 
the  design  appears  as  if  inlaid.  An  acid  is  then 
applied  to  the  surface,  which  dissolves  the  zinc, 
leaving  the  inlaid  metal  in  relief,  and  from 
which  an  electrotype  may  be  made,  or  the  orig- 
inal may  be  used  directly  on  the  printing-press. 
The  process  was  formerly  employed  for  print- 
ing maps,  but  is  now  seldom  used.  The  term 
chemitype  has  also  been  applied  to  several  proc- 
esses for  obtaining  drawings  or  impressions  from 
an  engraved  plate  in  relief,  suitable  for  print- 
ing on  an  ordinary  press. 

CHEMNITZ,  kem'nits  (from  OCh.  Slav. 
kament,  Lith.  akmu,  stone,  Gk.  ixfiuv^  aktiUin, 
anvil,  Skt.  ahnatij  stone).  The  foremost  manu- 
facturing town,  and  the  third  in  population,  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  situated  m  a  fertile 
valley  at  the  base  of  the  Erzgebirge,  and  at  the 
confluence  of  the  river  Chemnitz  with  three  other 
rivers,  about  60  miles  west-southwest  of  Dres- 
den (Map:  Germany,  E  3).  The  city  consists 
of  an  older  inner  town,  almost  circular  in  form, 
intersected  by  narrow  streets,  completely  sur- 
rounded by  modem  suburbs.  Among  its  numer- 
ous squares  and  public  places  are  the  Haupt- 
markt,  which  contains  the  Old  Rathaus,  a 
handsome  late  Gothic  structure ;  the  Newmarkt ; 
the  Schillerplatz,  with  the  Church  of  Saint  Peter 
and  the  Royal  Technical  Schools;  the  Stadt- 
park,  and  the  gardens  surrounding  the  castle 
pond.  Its  notable  public  buildings  include 
the  Church  of  Saint  James,  restored  in  1880; 
the  New  Rathaus,  post-office,  Imperial  Bank, 
law  courts,  Central  Railway  Station,  the  large 
cattle  market,  and  the  castle.  The  city  owns 
its  water,  gas,  and  electric  works,  maintains  a 
municipal  pawnshop,  and  is  governed  by  a  mu- 
nicipal council  of  48  members  and  an  executive 
board  of  25.  It  is  the  seat  of  government  of 
the    district.     Its    educational    institutions    in- 


clude, besides  the  Royal  Gymnasium,  two  high 
schools  and  schools  for  all  the  technic^  branches, 
one  being  supported  by  the  town,  in  addition  to 
some  eighteen  elementary  schools.  There  is  also 
a  municipal  library  of  over  30,000  volumes,  and 
a  theatre.  Chemnitz  is  known  for  its  textile 
products,  including  cotton,  linen,  and  woolen 
goods,  especially  cotton  hosiery.  The  manufac- 
ture of  locomotives  and  machinery  of  all  kinds  is 
another  very  important  industry.  Its  position 
at  the  junction  of  several  railway  lines  adds  to 
its  commercial  importance.  It  is  the  seat  of  an 
American  consulate.  Population,  in  1890,  139,- 
000;  in  1900,  207,000. 

History. — Chemnitz  was  originally  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Wends;  but  the  present  town  grew 
up  around  a  Benedictine  monastery  which  Em- 
peror Lothair  founded  in  1126.  By  1300  it  had 
a  fully  organized  communal  government,  and  in 
1494  it  received  municipal  rights.  The  indus- 
trial history  of  the  town  oegins  in  the  Thirteenth 
Century,  when  it  possessed  extensive  bleacheries. 
In  the  Thirty  Years*  War  Chemnitz  was  laid 
waste;  but  later  in  the  century  the  introduction 
of  cotton  manufacturing  revived  its  prosperity. 

CHEMNITZ,  k^m'nlts,  KEMNITZ,  CH£M- 
NITITJS,  Mabtix  (1522-86).  Next  to  Luther 
and  Melanchthon  the  most  distinguished  German 
Protestant  theologian  of  the  Sixteenth  Centurj'. 
He  was  bom  at  Treuenbrietzen,  in  Brandenburg, 
November  9,  1522;  studied  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder  and  Wittenberg;  and  in  1648  became  rector 
of  the  cathedral  scnool  of  KOnigsbere.  About 
"1550  he  began  to  devote  himself  seriously  to  the- 
ology, and  in  1553  went  back  to  Wittenberg, 
where  he  became  familiar  with  Melanchthon  and 
delivered  prelections  on  Loci  Communesy  whence 
sprang  his  own  Loci  Theologici,  which  for  method 
and  learning  excels  all  Similar  books  of  the 
same  age.  In  1554  he  was  made  a  preacher  in 
Brunswick,  where  he  vfToie  his  Repetitio  Sana 
Doctrinas  de  Vera  Prcescntia  Corporis  et  Sangui- 
nis Doi/nini  in  Ccena  8a,cra  (1561),  in  which  he 
defended  Luther's  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
against  that  of  the  Swiss  reformers;  the  Theo- 
logics  Jesuitorum  Prcscipua  Capita  (1562)  ;  and 
the  Examen  Concilii  Tridentini  (4  vols.,  1566- 
73),  a  work  in  which  he  argued  with  remark- 
able acuteness  and  learning  against  the  dogmas 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  His  Corpus  Doctrinas 
Prutenicum  (1666),  written  in  conjunction  with 
Joachim  M5rlin,  became  a  standard  work  of 
divinity  among  the  Prussian  Protestants.  But 
his  greatest  ecclesiastical  achievement  was  in- 
ducing the  Saxon  and  Swabian  churches  to 
adopt  as  their  confession  of  faith  the  Concordien- 
formely  and  thus  extending  and  consolidating 
the  creed  of  Luther.  He  died  in  Brunswick, 
April  8,  1586.  For  his  life,  consult  C.  G.  H. 
Lentz  (Gotha,  1866). 

CHEMNITZ,  Matthaus  Fbiedbich  (1815- 
70).  A  German  poet,  bom  in  Barmstedt,  Hol- 
stein.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  editor  of 
the  Hamburger  Xachrichten.  He  is  best  known 
as  the  author  of  "Schleswig-Holstein  meerum- 
schlungen,"  which,  as  set  to  music  by  Bellmann, 
was  extremely  popular  throughout  Germany,  par- 
ticularly in  1848-49  and  1863-64. 

CHEMNITZEBorXHEMNITZEB,  kem'nlt- 
8§r,  Ivan  Ivanovttch  (1745-84).  A  Russian 
fabulist,  bom  at  Yenotayevsk,  Astrakhan,  the  son 
of   a   German   physician   of   Chemnitz,  who  had 
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served  in  the  Russian  Army  under  Peter  the 
Great.  He  participated  in  the  campaigns  of 
the  Seven  Years'  War  and  afterwards  devoted 
himself  to  mining  engineering,  and  subsequently 
visited  Germany,  Holland,  and  France.  Upon 
his  return  he  accepted  a  position  as  consul  to 
Smyrna,  where  an  attack  of  melancholia  hastened 
his*  death.  In  contradistinction  to  Sumarokoff 
and  others  among  the  earlier  fabulists  of  Russia, 
whose  works  are  essentially  satires,  Chemnitzer 
was  the  first  to  introduce  the  genuine  fable  into 
Russian  literature.  Although  to  some  extent 
translations  or  imitations  of  La  Fontaine  and 
Gellert,  his  works  show  considerable  origi- 
nality, and  their  good-humor,  vivacity  of  dia- 
logue, simplicity,  and  distinctively  national 
cbaraicter  have  greatly  endeared  them  to  the 
Russian  people.  The  latest  and  best  edition  of 
his  works  is  that  of  Grot  (Saint  Petersburg, 
1873). 

CHEMOSH,  ke'mdsh.  The  national  god  of 
the  Moabites,  mentioned  as  such  in  the  Bible 
(Num.  xxi.  29;  Jer.  xlviii.  46)  and  on  the  Moab- 
ite  Stone.  He  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
Moabites  as  the  national  deity  Yahweh  does  to 
the  Hebrews.  Little  is  known  of  the  worship 
of  Chemosh ;  the  Moabite  Stone  tells  that  Mesha, 
King  of  Moab,  built  a  high  place  for  the  wor- 
ship of  his  god;  and  when  Solomon,  as  a  politi- 
cal symbol  of  his  control  over  surrounding  na- 
tions, introduced  the  official  cults  of  other 
deities  by  the  side  of  the  national  Yahweh,  he 
also  built  a  hi^  place  in  Chemosh's  honor. 
From  the  fact  that  the  King  of  the  Moabites 
offered  up  his  son  to  the  god  (II.  Kings  iii.  27 ) , 
it  has  been  conjectured  that  human  sacrifices 
formed  part  of  the  worship  of  Chemosh.  The 
Amorites  are  apparently  said  to  have  worshiped 
Chemosh  (Judges  xi.  24),  but  the  passage 
(Judges  xi.  12-28)  in  which  this  statement  occurs 
is  probably  an  interpolation,  and  should  refer 
to  Moab.  Chemosh  was  formerly  variousljr 
identified  with  Saturn  or  Mars,  but  these  identi- 
fications have  no  value.  The  etymology  of  the 
name  is  not  known. 

CHEM'OTAXIS  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  xvfieUi, 
ch^meia,  alchemy  -f  rd^tc,  taxis,  arrangement, 
from  rdaoeiVj  tasaein,  to  arrange) .  The  sensitive- 
ness of  free-swimming  organisms  to  certain 
chemical  substances,  by  virtue  of  which  they  ap- 
proach or  recede  from  the  source  of  the  sub- 
stance. Chemotaxis  seems  to  be  fundamentally 
the  same  as  chemotropism  ( q.v. ) ,  though  the  re- 
action is  unlike.  It  has  been  held  that  in  many 
organisms  the  unequal  stimulation  of  different 
parts  of  the  creature  by  the  diffusing  chemical 
substance  causes  the  motor  organs  on  one  side 
to  act  more  strongly  than  those  on  the  other. 
Thus,  the  body  is  swimg  aroimd  in  the  medium 
until  it  is  so  placed  that  all  sides  are  equally 
stimulated.  This  condition  occurs  only  when 
the  axis  of  the  organism  coincides  with  some  of 
the  lines  of  diffusion  of  the  stimulating  chem- 
ical compound.  Since  the  motor  organs  still  act, 
but  now  equally  on  all  sides,  swimming  must 
take  place  either  toward  or  away  from  the 
source  of  diffusion.  [More  recent  study,  however, 
has  shown  that  with  certain  substances  the  or- 
ganisms, swimming  in  all  directions,  accidentally 
pass  into  the  constantly  increasing  sphere  of  in- 
fluence of  the  diffusing  substance;  but  as  they 
swim  through  it,  reach  the  limits  and  are  about 
to  pass  out  into>  the  pure  solvent  again,  a  re- 


acticm  occurs  which  reverses  the  movement  of  ihe 
motor  organs.  The  creatures  thus  seem  to  re- 
bound from  the  invisible  limit  whenever  they 
reach  it.  The  regicm  occupied  by  the  diffusing^ 
substance  therefore  acts  as  a  trap  into  which 
they  may  pass  but  from  which  they  cannot 
escape.  Other  substances  repel  a  given  organ- 
ism. In  this  case  the  reversal  of  motion  occurs 
as  soon  as  thev  reach  the  boundary  of  the  region 
occupied  by  tne  diffusing  particles. 

Chemotactic  sensitiveness  is  observed,  among 
plants,  in  zoospores  of  various  algae  and  fungi, 
in  sperms  of  mosses  and  ferns,  and  in  many  bac- 
teria. Fern-sperms  are  attracted  by  malic  acid 
and  its  salts,  as  well  as  by  many  salts  of  the 
common  mineral  acids.  Sperms  of  mosses  are 
attracted  by  cane-sugar.  Such  reactions  may  be 
demonstrated  as  follows:  Very  fine  capillary 
glass  tubes  are  prepared,  of  such  diameter  that 
the  sperms  can  swim  easily  into  them.  These  are 
cut  into  lengths  of  about  one  centimetec^  and  one 
end  of  each  is  sealed  in  the  flame.  These  tubes 
are  submerged  in  the  solution  to  be  tested,  and 
the  whole  is  exhausted  of  air  under  an  air- 
pimip.  Air  is  then  allowed  to  reenter  the  re- 
ceiver, and  the  fluid  is  forced  into  the  tubes, 
leaving  only  a  small  bubble  of  air  at  the  closed 
end.  A  drop  of  water  containing  the  sperms  is 
now  mounted  on  a  microscopic  slide  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.  The  tubes  just  described  are  placed 
under  the  edges  of  the  cover-glass,  their  open 
ends  inside.  After  a  short  time  the  sperms  may 
be  observed  swimming  toward  and  into  the  tubes, 
or  away  from  them.  The  mode  of  response  of  an 
organism  is  profoundly  influenced  by  the  con- 
centration of  the  substance. 

CHEMOT'BOPISM  (from  Gk.  xvffeia,  chi- 
meia,  alchemy  -\-  rpoizij,  trop€,  a  turning,  from 
Tpiwetv,  trepeirif  to  turn).  The  sensitiveness  of 
certain  plant-organs  by  virtue  of  which  they 
change  the  direction  of  their  growth  when  acted 
upon  by  chemical  substances.  If  an  organ 
bends  so  as  to  grow  toward  the  source  of  a  sub- 
stance, it  is  said  to  be  positively  chemotropic  to 


CHBHOmOFIBM. 

Positive  cbemotroptsm.  a.  Hjphie  of  a  fnngns*  Mneor, 
enteringr  stoma  of  leaf  of  TnuieacMatia  which  has  been  In* 
Jected  with  ammonium  chloride  ;  5,  pollen-tubes  of  DigitkUt 
entering  stoma  of  same.  Injected  with  4  per  cent,  somtion 
of  cane-snpar.    (After MIyoshi.) 

that  substance;  if  it  turns  away  from  it,  it  is 
negatively  chemotropic.  The  organ  tends  to 
place  itself  so  that  it  shall  be  equally  stimulated 
on  all  sides  by  the  diffusing  chemical  substance. 
In  elongating  organs,  such  as  roots,  fungous  fila- 
ments, etq.,  the  reaction  is  one  of  growth;  the 
curvature  is  brought  about  either  by  the  retarda^ 
tion  of  growth  on  one  side  or  by  its  acceleration 
on  the  other,  or  by  both  together.    Of  oovurae  the 
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side  on  which  retardation  occurs  beootnes  con- 
cave ;  the  opposite  side  convex.  If  a  root  is  posi- 
tively chemotropic  toward  a  substance,  that  side 
which  comes  in  contact  with  the  most  of  the  sub- 
stance—  as  the  latter  diffuses  through  the 
medium  in  which  the  root  is  growing — ^will  be 
retarded  in  growth  and  become  concave.  If  the 
root  is  negatively  chemotropic,  acceleration  of 
growtii  will  take  the  place  of  this  retardation, 
and  that  side  will  become  convex.  Thus  the  root- 
tip  is  turned  either  toM'ard  or  away  from  the 
source  of  the  diffusing  compound,  and  the  bend- 
ing continues  until  all  sides  are  equally  stimu- 
lated. What  the  mechanism  of  this  response  is 
has  not  been  made  out.  It  is  probable  that  the 
difference  in  absorption  of  the  stimulating  sub- 
stance on  the  two  sides  is  accountable  for  the 
change  in  growth,  but  further  than  this  we  can- 
not go.  The  reaction  is  seen  in  case  of  many 
gases,  liouids,  and  solids  when  dissolved  in 
water.  The  term  a^rotropism  (q.v.)  has  been 
applied  to  the  power  of  responding  to  gases  in 
this  way.  A  good  example  of  chemotropism  is 
furnished  by  the  following:  If  fungi  be  grown 
in  a  plate  of  moist  gelatin,  and  an  excess  of  sugar 
be  added  to  a  certain  part  of  the  gelatin  plate, 
the  filaments  will  bend  and  grow  from  all  parts 
of  the  medium  toward  the  part  which  is  richer 
in  sugar.  The  diffusion  of  the  sugar  from  this  re- 
gioB  out  into  the  surroimding  material  is  the  oc- 
caaion  <^  the  response.  Also,  certain  fungi  which 
grow  upon  decaying  meat  (eg.  Baprolegnia)  are 
similarly  attracted  by  meat  extract.  Another 
example  occurs  in  the  fly -catching  sundew 
{Drosera).  The  tentacles  upon  its  leaves  ex- 
hibit chemotropism  toward  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds and  toward  ammonium  phosphate  to  a 
very  marked  degree. 

CSEMJTLFO,  Korean  seaport.    See  Kobea. 

CHEXITNG  (sh^-mQng^)  OEOUP.  A  series 
of  sandstones  and  shales  of  marine  origin,  consti- 
tuting the  uppermost  member  of  the  Devonian 
system  in  southern  and  western  New  York  and 
eaHtem  Pennsylvania,  and  deriving  its  name 
from  the  Chemung  Narrows,  near  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
where  the  formation  was  first  described.  The 
Chemung  group  formed  the  top  of  the  'New  York 
system*  of  the  early  New  York  State  Geologi- 
cal Survey.  It  succeeds  the  Portage  group, 
which  it  conformably  overlies,  and  which  it  re- 
sembles in  the  shallow-water  character  of  most 
of  its  deposits.  The  rocks  are  mostly  shales, 
though  sandstones  are  frequent,  and  a  pudding- 
stone  bed,  known  as  the  Panama  Conglomerate, 
occurs  in  the  western  part  of  New  York,  at  a 
horizon  about  250  feet  below  the  top  of  the  group. 
In  the  vicinity  of  its  original  locality,  near 
Klmira,  the  Chemung  group  has  a  thickness  of 
about  1500  feet;  it  thins  westward  toward  the 
Pennsylvania-Ohio  line,  where  it  disappears.  To- 
ward the  east  it  changes  its  character,  the  marine 

•deposits  giving  way  to  the  estuarine  and  brack- 
ish-water deposits  of  its  littoral  facies,  the 
Catskill  group  (q.v.).  Southward,  through 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  the  thickness  of  the  marine 

-deposits  increases,  and  along  the  northern  Ap- 
palachian Mountains  the  group  is  from  3500  to 

-5000  feet  thick.     Its  southward  continuation  be- 
low Pennsylvania  has  not  been  well  determined. 
The  Chemung  rocks,  as  a  rule,  abound  in  fossil 

•contents.  Brachiopods  are  most  abundant,  in 
placet  forming  whole  layers  of  roek,  where  the 


shells  were  washed  together  by  currents  and 
strewn  over  the  thallow  bottoms.  Land  plants, 
prophetic  of  the  forms  seen  in  the  later  coal- 
measures,  are  common  in  the  more  easterly  por- 
tions of  the  formation,  especially  in  the  estuarine 
beds  of  the  Catskill  series,  whiere  a  large  fern, 
Archaeopteris  (q.v.),  is  often  found.  At  several 
localities  in  western  New  York  have  been  found 
large  numbers  of  Dictyospongidse  (q.v.), allies  of, 
and  probably  when  alive  just  as  beautiful 
as,  the  modern  glass-sponge  { Euplectella) ,  The 
characteristic  fossils  are:  Brachiopods — Spiri- 
fer  disjunctus,  Atrypa  hystrix,  and  A.  spinosa, 
Rhynchonella  contracta,  Productella  lachrymosa; 
Pelecypods — Pterinea  chemungensis,  Grammysia 
subarcuatus,  Prorhynchus  nasutum,  SchizoduB 
chemungensis.  Some  phyllocarid  Crustacea  have 
been  found,  and  in  a  few  localities  'fish-beds' 
have  yielded  good  examples  of  Holoptychius, 
Bothriolepis,  etc.  The  economic  products  of  the 
Chemung  consist  of  building-stone,  and  oil  and 
gas  in  the  western  counties  of  New  York. 
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nas of  the  Upper  Devonian,  etc.,"  in  Bulletin  No, 
3  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  ( Wash- 
ington, 1884)  ;  "On  the  Fossil  Faunas  of  the 
Upper  Devonian :  The  Genesee  Section,"  in  Bulle- 
tin No.  4  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey  (Washington,  1887)  j  Prosser,  "The  Classifi- 
cation and  Distribution  of  the  Hamilton  and 
Chemung  Series  of  Ceatjral  and  Eastern  New 
York,"  Part  I.,  in  Forty-ninth  Annual  Report 
New  York  State  Museum,  Vol.  II.  (Albany, 
1898) ;  Part  II.,  op.  cit.  aist.  Vol.  II.  (Albany, 
1899)  ;  Stevenson,  "The  Chemung  and  Catskill 
on  the  Eastern  Side  of  the  Appalachian  Basin," 
in  Proceedings  American  Association  Advance- 
ment of  Science.  Vol.  XL.  (Salem,  1891).  See, 
also,  Devonian  System  ;  Catskill  Gboup;  Clay; 
Brick;  Oil;  Gas;  Petboleum. 

CHU'NA  (Hind.).  The  Hindu  name  of  the 
most  common  and  widespread  species  (Op/iio- 
cephalus  striatus)  of  the  'walking*  or  serpent- 
headed  fishes.    See  Walking  Fishes. 

CEENAB,  chS-nftb'  (Pers.,  gathering  of 
waters).  The  largest  of  the  five  rivers  which 
give  name  to  the  Punjab  (q.v.),  British  India 
(Map:  India,  B  2).  It  rises  at  an  altitude  of 
14,000  feet  above  the  sea  in  the  western  Hima- 
layas, flows  through  the  Ritanka  Pass,  and,  after 
a  southwest  direction,  enters  the  plains  of  the 
Panjab,  at  Riasi.  It  receives  from  the  right  the 
Jhelam,  and  from  the  left  the  Ravi  and  the 
Ghara,  with  its  affluents,  the  Sutlej  and  the  Beas. 
After  its  jimction  with  the  Ghara,  near  Uchh,  it 
assumes  the  name  of  the  Panjnad  (five  riyers), 
ana  flows  into  the  Indus,  near  Mithankot.  Its 
length  is  about  750  miles.  In  the  lower  part  of 
its  course  it  is  from  a  half-mile  to  one  mile  in 
breadth.  It  is  navigable  by  rafts  60  miles  below 
Riasi. 

OEEKAVABD,  shft'nA'v&r',  Paul  Joseph 
(1808-96).  A  French  historical  painter,  bom 
in  Lyons.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Ingres  and  Dela- 
croix, and  began  for  the  PanthOon  a  series  of 
historical  frescoes,  interrupted  by  the  reversicm 
of  the  structure  to  the  Church.  Such  portions 
as  were  executed  are  now  in  the  Museum  of 
Lyons.  His  other  works  include  ''Death  of  Cato 
and  of  Brutus."  Consult  Silvestre,  "Etude  sur 
Paul  Chenavard,"  in  his  Histoire  des  artistes 
vivants  (Paris,  1856-66). 
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OHEOTEBTy  Thomas  (1826-84).  An  Eng- 
lish journalist  and  Arabic  scholar.  He  was 
bom  in  the  Barbadoes,  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  became  correspondent  for  the  London 
Times  in  the  Crimean  War.  Afterwards  he  be- 
came a  writer  of  editorials,  and  in  1877  suc- 
ceeded John  T.-  Delane  as  editor  of  the  Times. 
He  was  an  excellent  Arabic  and  Hebrew  scholar; 
was  professor  of  Arabic  at  Oxford  from  1866  to 
1877 ;  and  was  a  member  of  the  company  of  the 
Old  Testament  revisers.  He  published  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Sim  Assemblies  of  Hariri  (1867), 
and  an  edition  of  the  Machberoth  Ithiel  of  Harizi 
(1872). 

CBWTSTEY,  Chables  Edwabd  (1836—).  A 
bishop  of  the  Beformed  Episcopal  Church  in 
America.  He  was  bom  in  Canandaigua,  N.  Y., 
and  graduated  at  Hobart  College  in  1857,  and 
two  years  later  at  the  Theological  Seminary  of 
Virgmia.  He  was  ordained  to  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  priesthood,  and  in  1860  became  rector 
of  Christ  Church,  Chicago.  For  refusing  to  use 
the  word  'regenerate*  in  the  baptismal  offices,  he 
was  tried  and  suspended  by  an  ecclesiastical 
court,  and  when  he  refused  to  yield  was  deposed 
from  the  priesthood.  Soon  afterwards  (in  De- 
cember, 1873)  he  was  chosen  assistant  bishop, 
and  afterwards  bishop,  of  the  Reformed  Episco- 
pal Church,  then  newly  organized,  and  became 
again  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Chicago,  the 
parish  following  its  pastor  into  the  new  com- 
munion. 

CHENEY,  John  Vance  (1848—).  An 
American  librarian  and  poet,  born  in  Groveland, 
N.  Y.  He  studied  law  in  Woodstock,  Vt.  (1871- 
74),  and  in  Haverhill,  Mass.  (1874-75),  and 
practiced  for  a  year  in  New  York.  He  then  re- 
moved to  California  (1876),  and  was  librarian 
of  the  Free  Public  Library  in  San  Francisco  from 
1887  to  1804.  Since  1894  he  has  been  librarian 
of  the  Newberry  Library  in  Chicago.  He  has 
published  several  volumes  of  poems,  including: 
Thistle  Drift  (1887);  Queen  Helen,  and  Other 
Poems  (1895)  ;  Out  of  the  Silence  (1897)  ;  and 
For  Thinking  Hearts  (1901) ;  and  two  volumes 
of  essays:  The  Golden  (htess  (1893),  and  That 
Dome  in  Air  (1895). 

CHENEY,  Seth  Wells  (1810-56).  An 
Amei^can  artist.  He  was  bom  in  Connecticut, 
studied  art  in  Paris,  and  became  famous  for  his 
crayon  portraits,  those  of  Theodore  Parker  and 
William  Cullen  Bryant  being  especially  well 
known.  To  him  is  attributed  the  beginning  of 
crayon  work  in  the  United  States.  His  widow, 
Ednah  Dow  Cheney  (1824 — ),  became  a  well- 
known  author.  She  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Freedmen's  Aid  movement,  and  was  later  a 
prominent  advocate  of  woman  suffrage. 

CH^NTEB,  sh&'nyA',  Andb6  Makie  de  (1762- 
94).  A  French  poet.  He  was  bom  in  Constanti- 
nople, where  his  father,  Louis  de  Ch^nier,  a 
historian  of  some  note,  was  consul-general.  Andr6 
was  sent  in  infancy  to  France,  and  studied  in 
Paris.  His  mother  was  Greek,  and  he  had  a 
strong  predilection  for  Greek  poets,  from  whom 
he  adapted  verses  as  early  as  1779.  In  1782 
he  entered  the  army,  but  resigned  that  year 
and  gave  himself  up  to  study  and  poetry, 
writing  idyls  and  planning  longer  works.  His 
health  failed  from  overstudy,  and  he  passed  1785- 
86  in  travel.  On  his  return  he  conceived  a 
passion  for  Madame  de  Bonneuil  that  inspired 


many  of  his  elegies,  remarkable  for  their  classic 
purity  of  language  and  their  restrained  vigor  of 
thought,  and  showing  him  an  apt,  probably 
the  aptest,  pupil  of  the  Greek  anthologists.  He 
wrote  also  at  this  time,  in  imitation  of  Ovid,  a 
poem  on  the  "Art  of  Love;"  a  poetic  theory  of 
spsthetics,  "L'lnvention;"  and  a  Lucretian  philo- 
sophic poem,  "Hermes,**  which  remains  a  noble 
fragment,  but  "Susanne,**  a  Miltonic  treatment 
of  the  biblical  legend,  is  little  more  t^an 
a  preliminary  sket^.  None  of  this  work  was 
then  published.  In  1787  Chtoier  went  as  secre- 
tary of  legation  to  London.  This  uncongenial 
post  he  resigned  in  1790,  and  entered  with 
patriotic  zeal  into  the  revolutionary  movement, 
joining  the  moderate  party  as  a  lover  of  liberty 
and  a  hater  of  anarchy.  He  wrote  a  manifesto  in 
this  spirit  for  the  Society  of  '89,  which  brought 
him  a  medal  from  Stanislas  Poniatowski  of  Po- 
land and  fierce  denunciation  from  Camille  Des- 
moulins,  in  Les  revolutions  de  France  et  de  Bra- 
bant, In  1791  he  wrote  the  Jeu  de  Paume,  a 
superb  Pindaric  ode  on  the  meeting  of  the  Third 
Estate.  The  same  year  he  was  defeated  in  the 
election  for  the  National  Assembly.  In  1792  his 
anti-Jacobin  attitude  involved  him  in  sharp  con- 
troversy, and  the  fall  of  the  monarchy  made  him 
resolve  to  retire  from  politics  and  devote  himself 
to  study  and  art. 

But  the  trial  of  the  King  brought  him  again  to 
the  front.  He  offered  to  share  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  King's  defense  and  in  the  responsi- 
bility for  it.  Then,  broken  in  spirit,  he  with- 
drew to  Rouen  and  Versailles,  whence  he  wrote 
the  striking  poems,  "A  Versailles'*  and  "A  Fan- 
ny.** He  could  not  resign  himself  to  be  a  passive 
spectator  of  the  Terror.  On  January  6,  1794, 
seized  for  protesting  against  the  arrest  of  his 
hostess,  Madame  de  Pastoret,  at  Passy,  he  re- 
mained in  Saint-Lazare  prison  till  his  execution, 
July  25.  Here  he  wrote  his  most  famous  poems, 
an  iambic  denunciation  of  the  Convention,  and 
the  exquisite  "Jeune  Captive,"  dedicated  to  his 
fellow-prisoner.  Mademoiselle  de  Coigny  (later 
Duchess  of  Fleury).  It  is  said  that  on  his  way 
to  execution  he  recited  to  his  fellow-condemned, 
the  poet  Roucher,  the  opening  lines  of  Racine's 
Andromaque.  His  last  words  are  reported  as: 
"I  have  done  nothing  for  posterity,  and  yet  I  had 
something  in  me.*'  He  had  indeed  published  onlv 
the  "Jeu  de  Paume"  and  "Ode  ft  Charlotte  Cor- 
day,**  the  self-appointed  executioner  of  Marat. 
His  other  poems  were  first  edited  in  1819,  by  La- 
touche.  He  became  at  once  a  restraining  and 
chastening  force  in  the  new  romantic  poetry.  He 
still  stands  among  French  poets  as  an  envied 
model  of  formal  purity,  stately  yet  vigorous  dic- 
tion, and  a  lyric  style  that  is  warmly  pas- 
sionate, yet  never  obtrusively  personal.  The  best 
edition  of  Ch^nier  is  by  Becq  de  Fouquiftres  (3 
vols.,  1862),  who  also  published  (1840)  you- 
veaux  documents  sur  AndrS  Chfyiier,  (Euvres  en 
prose.  There  is  also  a  later  edition  of  Ch^nier's 
Pro8e  (1879)  and  Po^ie  (1889),  by  L.  Moland. 
Consult:  Becq  de  Fouquiferes,  Lettres  critiques 
sur  Ch^nier  (Paris,  1881)  ;  Valine,  Ch6nier  et  les 
Jacobins  (Paris,  1881);  Rouquet,  Les  Ch^ier, 
portraits,  lettres  et  fragments .  in^dits  (Paris, 
1891);  Bertheleroy,  Eloge  de  Oh4nier  (1901); 
Haraszti,  La  poisie  d'Andr4  ChSnier  (Paris, 
1892);  MoriUot,  Andr4  ChSnier  (Paris,  1894); 
Heller,  Andr4  CMnier  (New  York,  1895). 
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CH^NIEB,  Maioe  Joseph  de  (1764-1811). 
A  French  poet  and  dramatist,  theyounger  brother 
of  Andr6  Mane  de  Ch^nier.  He  was  bom  in 
Constantinople,  was  educated  in  France,  and  en- 
tered the  army  at  seventeen,  but  soon  left  it, 
and  at  twenty  produced  Az^mire  (1784),  a 
rather  feeble  tragedy.  His  Charles  IX,,  however, 
excited  in  1789  intense  enthusiasm,  its  intrin- 
sic merit  being  supplemented  both  by  the  occa- 
sion of  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  and  by  the 
genius  of  the  great  actor  Talma,  who  achieved 
in  it  his  first  renown.  This  play  is  still  acted. 
Other  dramas,  now  forgotten,  followed — Henri 
VJJI,  and  Jean  Galas  in  1791,  Caius  Oraochus 
in  1792.  This  last  was  proscribed  for  its  anti- 
Jacobin  phrase,  'Laws  and  not  blood,'  as  was 
his  TimoUon  in  the  following  year.  He  now  be- 
came, as  member  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  a  literary 
politician  and  political  poet.  He  was  suc- 
cessively member  of  the  Convention,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Five  Hundred,  the  Tribimate,  and  of  the 
Committees  of  Public  Instruction,  General  Secur- 
ity, and  Public  Safety.  Under  Napoleon  he  was 
member  of  the  Educational  Jury  of  the  Seine, 
and  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion (180306).  He  lectured  on  literature  under 
imperial  patronage,  and  wrote,  at  Napoleon's 
command,  a  good  Tableau  historique  des  progris 
de  la  litt^rature  frangaise  (1808),  that  has  been 
often  reprinted.  His  most  noteworthy  poems  are 
the  national  song,  the  Chant  dn  d^art ;  Sur  la 
mort  de  Mirabeau;  and  i^ur  Voliparchie  de  Robes- 
pierre. His  best  satires  are  the  Lrttre  d  Voltaire 
(1806),  and  the  well-named  Epitre  sur  la  calom- 
nie  (1797),  which  may  seem  to  illustrate  the  vice 
it  denounces.  Ch^nier  also  deserves  remem- 
brance for  his  work  as  translator,  not  only  from 
the  I^atin  and  Greek  poets,  but  from  the  German 
Lessing  and  the  English  Gray.  Chenier*8  Works 
are  collected  in  eight  volumes  (1823-26).  His 
poetry  is  separately  printed  (1844). 

CHENILLE,  sh^n^F  (Fr.,  caterpillar).  A 
thick,  velvety,  tufted  cord  of  silk,  wool,  or  wor- 
sted, having  short  fibres  or  threads  standing  out 
at  right  angles  from  a  central  core  of  thread  or 
wire,  and  so  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a 
woolly  caterpillar.  It  is  made  by  weaving  four 
warp  threads,  or  crossing  three  warp  threads 
about  filling  threads  that  are  afterwards  cut; 
and  is  used  in  trimming  and  bordering  dresses, 
in  ornamental  sewing,  and  in  manufactured  trim- 
mings. In  certain  kinds  of  carpet,  chenille  is 
used  instead  of  yam  to  form  the  filling.  ( See 
Carpkt.)  In  embroidery  also  chenille  is  em- 
ployed, being  either  laid  on  the  surface  of  the 
stuff  or  drawn  through  with  a  needle.  Chenille 
is  used  also  in  combination  with  wool  or  cotton 
in  the  manufacture  of  a  cloth  known  as  chenille 
cloth. 

CHENNEVIJIBES  -  POINTEL,  shA-nCv'yftr' 
pwftN't^l',  Charles  Philippe,  Marquis  de 
(1820-99).  A  French  administrator  and  •  art 
critic,  born  at  Falaise.  In  iSol  he  received  the 
title  of  inspector  of  museums  of  the  provinces, 
and  in  1866  was  chosen  inspector-general  of  ex- 
hibitions of  art,  and  was  further  given  charge  of 
the  organization  of  the  Salon  at  the  Palais  de 
I'Elys^.  He  was  also  made  manager  of  the 
Luxembourg  Museum,  and  in  1873  director  of 
fine  arts.  In  1874  he  instituted  a  priw  du  Salon, 
whose  recipient  was  given  the  opportunity  to 
spend  three  years  in  study  in  Home.  In  this 
capacity  he  had  the  choice  of  artists  and  subjects 


for  the  decoration  of  the  Pantheon.  His  interest 
in  things  artistic  included  making  the  teaching 
of  drawing  obligatory  in  the  common  schools  of 
France,  i^ong  his  numerous  works  on  art  aad 
kindred  subjects  are:  Lettres  sur  Vart  frangais 
(1861);  Notice  historique  et  descriptive  sur  la 
galerie  d'Apollon  au  Louvre  ( 1861 ) ;  Portraits 
in^dits  d'artistes  frangais  (1863);  Les  dernier^ 
contes  de  Jean  de  Falaise,  his  own  nom-de-plum# 
(1860). 

CHEKOKCEAUX,  she-nON'sy.  A  celebrated 
castle  in  the  Department  of  Indre-et-Loire, 
France,  built  on  piles  in  the  river  Cher,  four 
miles  east  of  Bl^i^.  Its  foundations  were  laid 
in  1616.  It  became  Crown  property  in  1535, 
and  was  a  favorite  occasional  residence  of 
Francis  I.  Henry  II.  presented  it  to  the  cele- 
brated Diana  of  Poitiers,  who  lavished  much- 
money  on  its  embellishment,  ^^  did  also  Cath- 
arine de'  Medici,  after  she  had  dispossessed 
Diana.  Among  Uie  curiosities  shown  to  the 
visitor  is  the  mirror  used  by  Mary  Stuart,  Queen 
of  Scots,  during  her  honeymoon  spent  at  Che- 
nonceaux  with  Francis  II.  in  1669.  The  castle 
became  private  property  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, and  was  long  an  attractive  resort  for  the 
distinguished  literary  and  scientific  men  of  that 
period,  including  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Fonte- 
nelle,  Buffon,  Bolingbroke,  and  Rousseau.  It 
escaped  the  ravages  of  the  revolutionary  period, 
and  is  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation. 

CHEKOPODIACEiE,  kS'nd-p6'di-ft's^6  (Neo- 
Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Gk.  x^^  <^^^»  goose  -f  ffoff^ 
pous,  foot).  An  order  of  dicotyledonous  plants,, 
consisting  of  herbs  and  half  shrubs,  with  entire 
or  divided  leaves  that  are  destitute  of  stipules. 
The  flowers  are  inconspicuous,  hermaphrodite, 
or  unisexual;  the  perianth  deeply  divided,  per- 
sistent ;  the  stamens  inserted  into  its  base,  oppo- 
site to  its  segments,  and  equal  to  them  in  num- 
ber, or  fewer;  the  ovary  single,  free,  or  occa- 
sionally adhering  to  the  tube  of  the  perianth, 
with  a  single  ovule  attached  to  the  base  of  the 
cavity;  the  style  generally  with  two  to  four  di- 
visions. The  fruit  is  membranous,  inclosed  in 
the  perianth,  which  sometimes  becomes  fleshy. 
The  seed  has  a  curved  or  spiral  embryo.  There 
are  about  seventy-five  genera  and  five  hundred 
known  species,  most  of  which  have  a  weed-like 
appearance  and  grow  in  waste  places.  They  are 
widely  diffused  over  the  world,  but  are  particu- 
larly abundant  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  Beet  and  spinach  are  among  the  best 
known  and  most  useful  plants  of  the  order. 
Many  are  occasionally  used  as  pot-herbs,  slh 
some  species  of  Chenopodium  and  of  Orache. 
The  fruit  of  the  strawberry  blit€f  {Blitum  capi- 
iatum  and  Blitum  virgatum),  a  common  weed 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  resembles  the  strawberry, 
and  has  a  sweetish,  insipid  taste.  It  is  also  in- 
digenous in  America.  The  seed  of  quinoa  (q.v.)  is 
used  for  food  as  a  kind  of  grain.  Some  members 
of  the  order  are  aromatic.    See  Chenopodium. 

As  most  of  the  species  of  this  order  frequent 
situations  where  the  soil  abounds  in  salt,  neces- 
sitating a  reduction  of  transpiration  by  the 
plant,  many  curious  devices  to  prevent  too 
abundant  giving  off  of  water  are  shown.  In 
Salicomia  the  leaves  are  wholly  suppressed,  and 
the  stem  is  curiously  jointed.  In  many  others 
the  leaves  are  covered  with  peculiar  scales  or 
hairs,  giving  to  the  plant  a  mealy  appearance, 
and  structural  differences  are  also  present  by 
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which  water  is  kept  within  the  plant,  so  that 
there  is  not  such  a  draining  of  the  soil  and  conse* 
quent  absorption  of  salt  as  would  be  expected  in 
plants  growing  in  salt  marshes,  etc.  Two  great 
groups  are  formed  of  the  genera — the  Cyclolobe», 
in  which  the  embryo  is  ring-shaped,  or  horseshoe- 
shaped,  and  Spirolobeae,  in  which  the  embryo 
is  spirally  coiled.  Beta,  Chenopodium,  Spinacia, 
Atriplex,  Kochia,  Ck)rispermiim,  and  Salicomia 
belong  to  the  first  group,  and  Sarcobatus,  Sueda, 
and  Salsola  to  the  last. 

CHEN0P0DIT7H,  ke'n6-p</dl-tim  (Neo-Lat., 
from  Gk.  x^",  chen,  goose  -f  iroff,  pous,  foot).  A 
genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Chenopodiacese,  some 
species  of  which  are  well  known  by  the  name  of 
goosefoot,  as  weeds  in  gardens,  on  heaps  of  rub- 
bish, and  in  waste  places.  The  species  are  mostly 
annuals,  with  entire  or  toothed  leaves,  which  in 
some  cases  have  a  sort  of  mealy  hoariness.  They 
are  mostly  natives  of  Europe,  and  of  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  Asia;  but  some  are  natives  of 
America,  into  which,  however,  some  of  the  com- 
mon European  species  have  foimd  their  way, 
and  are  naturalized  as  weeds.  The  genus  has 
hermaphrodite  flowers  with  perianth  of  five  small 
green  scales,  five  stamens,  and  solitary  flat  seeds. 
The  leaves  of  many  species  are  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  spinach,  particularly  those  of  the 
good-Henry,  wild  spinach,  or  English  mer- 
cury {Chenopodium  honus-henricus) ,  a  perennial 
plant,  native  of  Great  Britain  and  other  parts 
of  Europe,  often  found  growing  by  waysides,  with 
stem  more  than  a  foot  high,  powdered  with  mi- 
nute, transparent  globules,  and  large,  alternate, 
triangular,  arrow-shaped,  entire  leaves.  It  is 
cultivated  in  some  places,  particularly  in  Lin- 
colnshire, chiefly  for  the  leaves,  but  the  young 
shoots  are  also  used  as  asparagus.  Chenopodium 
urhicum,  Chenopodium  album,  etc.,  annuals  com- 
mon in  waste  places,  afe  also  excellent  substi- 
tutes for  spinach.  Chenopodium  olidum  and 
Chenopodium  vulvaria  (stinking  goosefoot),  an- 
nuals with  an  extremely  nauseous  odor,  growing 
in  waste  places  in  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere, 
especially  near  the  sea,  are  popular  medicines, 
in  much  repute  as  antispasmodics  and  emmena- 
gogues.  Chenopodium  hotrys,  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  with  pinnatifid  leaves  resem- 
bling those  of  the  oak,  and  hence  called  Jerusa- 
lem oak,  is  in  use  as  an  expectorant  ahd  anthel- 
mintic. It  is  not  fetid  like  the  species  last 
named,  but  agreeably  fragrant.  Che7iopodium 
amhrosioidea  has  a  strong  aromatic  odor,  is  used 
in  Mexico  instead  of  tea,  and  is  much  cultivated 
in  France,  an  infusion  of  it  being  deemed  useful 
in  nervous  disorders.  The  same  species,  known 
in  the  United  States  as  wormseed,  has  a  strong 
and  somewhat  aromatic  odor,  and  enjoys  a 
high  reputation  as  a  vermifuge.  Its  seeds  are 
chiefly  used,  or  the  essential  oil  extracted  from 
them,  called  oil  of  wormseed.  More  important 
than  any  of  these  species,  as  affording  an  im- 
portant article  of  food  in  the  countries  of  South 
America,  of  which  it  is  a  native,  is  quinoa* 
{Chenopodium  quinoa) ,  the  seeds  of  which  are 
large  and  abundant  and  are  extensively  used. 
The  coast  blite  {Chenopodium  rubrum)  and  the 
strawberry  blite  {Chenopodium  capitatum,  for- 
merly known  as  Blitum  maritimum  and  Blitum 
capiiatum)  are  indigenous  species  along  the  sea- 
<M)ast,  about  the  Great  Lakes  and  westward. 


CSEXrU,  shc-ny',  Jean  Chabues  (1808-79). 
A  French  naturalist  and  army  phvsician.  He 
was  bom  in  Metz,  and  was  educated  in  Paris.  In 
1829  he  entered  the  sanitary  corps  of  the  army, 
and  subsequently  he  was  a  physician  in  the  Cri- 
mean War.  During  the  Franco-Prussian  War  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  ambulance  corps  of  the 
Paris  press.  In  addition  to  publishing  several 
valuable  works  on  the  medico-surgical  statistics 
of  modem  French  campaigns,  he  edited  the  colos- 
sal publication  entitled,  EncyclopMie  d^hiatoirt 
naturelle  (31  vols.,  1850-61). 

CHEOPS,  k^'Ops.  The  name  under  which  the 
second  King  of  the  Fourth  Egyptian  dynasty, 
who  built  the  greatest  of  the  pyramids,  near 
Ghizeh,  is  generally  known.  In  that  form  the 
name  is  given  by  Herodotus.  He  is  called  Chem- 
bes  by  Diodorus,  Saophis  by  Eratosthenes,  and 
Souphis  by  Manetho;  the  hieroglyphic  form 
is  Khufu.  He  carried  on  successful  wars 
against  the  Bedouins  of  the  Sinai  Peninsula. 
Among  the  Greeks  many  fables  concerning  his 
wickedness,  his  repentance,  and  the  prostitution 
of  his  daughter  to  gain  money  for  his  pyramid, 
were  current.  The  Egyptians,  however,  con- 
sidered him  a  wise  and  powerful  ruler,  and  to 
him  the  foundation  of  many  temples  was 
ascribed.  Various  monuments  bearing  his  name 
have  survived;  outside  of  Egypt  there  have  been 
discovered  only  the  inscriptions  at  Wady  Mag- 
harah,  near  Sinai,  where  the  old  copper-mines 
were  worked,  imder  him,  by  the  Egjrptians.  For 
an  account  of  his  reign,  see  Egypt;  for  a  de- 
scription of  his  tomb,  see  Pybamids. 

CHEPHBENy  or  JHllsi^JfcJS.M,  k^f^rSn.  A 
King  of  Egypt,  the  builder  of  the  pyramid  near 
(ghizeh,  second  in  size  of  the  great  pyramids. 
The  iisual  form  of  his  name  is  taken  from  Herod- 
otus; other  Greek  writers  call  him  Chabyras 
(Diodorus),  Souphis  (Manetho),  Saophis  (Era- 
tosthenes). In  Egyptian  his  name  is  Kha*-f-re*. 
The  Greeks,  misled  by  the  similarity  of  the  two 
names,  commonly  call  him  the  brother  of  Cheops; 
.but,  according  to  Egyptian  tradition,  he  was  his 
son.  The  famous  Spliinx  near  the  pyramids  was 
attributed  to  Chephren  as  early  as  about  B.C. 
1450,  but  whether  correctly  is  much  disputed,  as 
is  also  the  question  as  to  whether  the  magnifi- 
cent statues  of  Chephren  found  in  a  neighboring 
pit  were  erected  by  that  Eling  himself  or  by 
worshipers  of  a  later  period. 

CHEFSTEB.  A  name  used  in  England  to 
designate  the  starling    (q.v.). 

CHEPSTOW,  ch6p'st6.  A  market-town  and 
river  port  of  Monmouthshire,  England,  on  the 
Wye,  about  15  miles  east-northeast  of  Newport 
(Map:  England,  D  5).  It  lies  between  bold 
cliffs,  on  a  slope  rising  from  the  river,  in  the 
midst  of  beautiful  scenery.  Its  castle,  dating 
from  the  Thirteenth  Century,  is  well  preserved. 
The  river  is  notable  for  its  high  tides,  which 
reach  at  times  the  height  of  60  feet.  In  the 
neighborhood  are  the  fine  ruins  of  Tintera  Abbey 
and  Caldicot  Castle.  Population,  in  1891,  3400; 
in  1901.  3000.  Consult:  Wakeman,  "The  Town 
and  Castle  of  Chepstow,"  in  British  Archwolog- 
ical  Journal,  Vol.  X.  (London,  1865)  ;  Marsh, 
Anmtl»  of  Chepstow  Castle  (Exeter,  1883). 

CHEQUE,  ch^.    See  Check. 

CHEBy  shar  (Gall.  Oarus,  connected  with 
Bret,  quer,  Lat.  carus,  dear).    A  tributary  of  the 
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]x>ire,  riiiiig  near  Crocq,  in  the  Department  oi 
AJreoMBy  France  (Map:  France,  H  4).  It  flows 
in  a  tortuous  course  for  200  miles,  in  a  general 
northwest  direction,  until  it  joins  the  Loire  be- 
low Tours.  It  is  navigable  to  Vierzon^  47  miles 
from  its  mouth. 

CHEB.  A  central  department  of  France,  to 
which  the  river  Cher  gives  its  name.  The  sur- 
face is  mostly  level,  traversed  by  well-wooded 
elevations,  and  produces  com,  fruits,  wine, 
hemp,  flax,  etc.  The  climate  is  mild  and  pleas- 
ant. Area,  2819  square  miles.  Population, 
in  1896,  346,543;  in  1901,  342,889.  Capital, 
Bourges. 

CHEBASCO,  kft-rttslcd,  A  city  in  north  Italy, 
36  miles  south  of  Turin,  near  tne  confluence  of 
the  Stura  and  the  Tanard  (Map:  Italy,  B  3). 
It  has  a  domed  church,  two  triumphal  arches, 
«  gymnasium,  and  a  technical  school,  markets 
ffrain,  wine,  and  truflles,  and  manufactures  silk. 
The  fortifications  that  made  Cherasco  important 
in  the  Middle  Ages  were  destroyed  by  the  French 
in  1801.  The  Peace  of  Cherasco  in  1631  ended 
the  Franco- Austrian  War,  and  in  1796  the 
armistice  of  Cherasco  was  followed  bv  the  treaty 
in  which  the  King  of  Sardinia  ceded  Savoy  and 
Nice  to  France.  Population,  in  1881  (com- 
mune), 9000;  in  1901,  9054. 

CHEBASKOV,  kft-r&snc6v,  MikhaIl  Mat- 
te yevitch.     See  Kheraskoit. 

CHEBAWy  ch^rft^.  A  town  in  Chesterfield 
County,  S.  C,  140  miles  north  of  Charleston,  on 
the  Pedee  River,  and  on  the  Seaboard  Air  Line 
and  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  railroads  (Map: 
South  Carolina,  E  2 ) .  It  has  some  industries,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  a  canning  factory 
and  planing  and  veneering  mills.  During  the 
Civil  War  Cheraw  was  for  a  time  a  depot  of 
supplies  for  the  Confederates.  General  Sherman 
captured  it  on  March  3,  1866,  and  destroyed  an 
immense  amount  of  stores,  including  3600  bar- 
rels of  gunpowder.  Population,  in  1890,  976; 
in  1900,  1151. 

CHEBBOXXBO,  shAr'b^^r^.  A  fortified  seaport 
town  and  arsenal  of  France,  in  the  Department  oif 
Manche,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Divette  River  and 
at  the  head  of  a  deep  bay  on  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula  of  Cotentin,  on  the  Eng- 
lish Channel  (Map:  France,  E  2).  Among  its 
Prominent  buildings  are  the  Church  of  Sainte 
rinit^  (Fifteenth  Century),  lately  restored,  in 
front  of  which  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Napoleon  I. ; 
that  of  Saint  Clement;  the  Hotel  de  Ville;  the 
marine  library,  contauiing  25,000  volumes;  the 
museum  and  theatre.  It  owes  its  importance 
to  its  defensive  and  naval  works.  Napoleon  I. 
began  to  build  the  great  defenses  of  this  northern 
stronghold  of  France.  His  nephew,  Napoleon  III., 
developed  his  plans,  but  not  with  the  original 
view  of  an  invasion  of  England.  Occupying  a 
prominent  position  on  the  French  coast,  only 
some  60  miles  removed  from  the  southern  shore 
of  England,  the  harbor  works  have  been  extended, 
strengthened,  fortified,  and  provided  with  cannon, 
the  dockyards  improved,  and  facilities  of  em- 
barkation aflforded.  The  vast  breakwater  of 
Cherbourg  incloses  a  space  of  nearly  2000 
acres.  In  connection  with  its  fortifications, 
^is  breakwater  assumes  an  importance  that 
attaches  to  no  other  work  of  the  kind  in  ex- 
istence. At  the  apex  of  the  angle  formed  by 
the  meeting  of  the  two  branches  of  the  break- 
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water,  or  digue,  there  is  a  central  fori  or  bat- 
tery, measuring  609  ^t  on  the  inner  line 
of  the  parapet,  which  forms  a  flat  semi-ellipse. 
The  circular  forts  at  the  extremities  of  the 
breakwater  are  remarkably  well  placed  for  pur- 
poses of  defense.  Behind  the  centre  battery  tnere 
is  an  elliptical  tower,  measuring  225  feet  on  the 
major  and  123  feet  on  the  minor  axis.  The  en- 
trances to  the  harbor  are  around  the  end  of  the 
mole;  and  the  passages  are  further  defended  by 
the  fortifications  of  the  He  P6l6e,  and  by  the  bat- 
teries ol  La  Roche  Chavaignac  and  Fc^  Querque- 
ville.  A  series  of  coast  redoubts,  and  the  two 
large  fortifications  of  Les  Roches  des  Flamands 
and  du  Homet,  are  situated  behind  this  outer 
sone  of  defense.  Besides  batteries  on  the  mole, 
Cherbourg  is  defended  by  many  regular  forts  and 
redoubts.  The  town  itself  is  commanded  by  the 
towering  fort  and  mountain  of  La  Roule,  and 
Fort  d'Oeteville,  on  the  heights  behind.  The 
military  port  of  Cherbourg  comprises  a  small 
outer  harbor  the  entrance  to  which  is  206  feet 
wide  at  its  narrowest  point.  This  harbor  com- 
municates by  means  of  a  lock  with  a  floating 
basin,  957  feet  long  bv  712  feet  wide.  The 
outer  harbor  has  four  building  slips  for  first- 
class  ships,  besides  some  smaller  slips  and  a  fine 
graving-dock.  In  August,  1858,  an  inner  floating 
harbor  was  opened.  This  harbor,  entirely  cut 
out  of  solid  rock,  has  a  length  of  about  930 
yards  and  a  breadth  of  437  yards,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  building  slips  and  capacious  graving- 
docks.  Cherbourg  has  a  safe  and  commodious 
commercial  port  quite  distinct  from  the  other, 
situated  on  the  southeast.  Among  its  numer- 
ous industries  are  ship-building,  sugar-refin- 
ing, lace-making,  tanning,  and  dyeing.  The 
United  States  is  represented  by  a  consular  agent. 
Population  in  1901,  of  town,  36,326;  of  com- 
mune, 42,9.38. 

Cherbourg  is  a  town  of  Gallic  origin,  and  is 
identified  with  the  Roman  Coriallum.  In  the 
Hundred  Years*  War  it  was  captured  by  the  Eng- 
lish (1418)  after  a  siege  of  four  months,  but 
was  regained  by  Charl^  VII.  in  1460,  after  which 
it  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  Louis 
XIV.  attempted  to  make  it  a  militanr  fort,  but 
the  works  ware  dianmntled  in  1689.  In  1768  the 
English  inflicted  severe  damage  upon  the  fortifi- 
cations. On  June  19,  1864,  the  Confederate 
cruiser  Alabama  steamed  out  of  Cherbourg  Har- 
bor to  meet  the  Federal  war-ship  Kearsarge^  and 
during  the  historic  fight  that  ensued  was  de- 
stroy^ about  nine  miles  from  the  harbor. 

CHEBBTJLIEZ,  shftr'bq'lyA',  Antoine  EusfeE 
(1797-1869).  A  Swiss  political  economist  and 
jurist,  professor  of  economics  in  Geneva  and 
afterwards  in  the  National  Polytechnic  School  in 
Zurich.  He  was  a  contributor  to  cyclopaedias  and 
periodicals,  and  the  authur  of  De  la  d^mocratie 
en  Suisse  (1845)  ;  Le  socialisme  c'est  la  harharie 
(1848);  and  Pr^^Hs  de  la  science  6conomique 
(1862). 

OHEBBULIEZ.  shftr^y'lyA',  Charles  Victob 
(1829-99).  A  cosmopolitan  French  novelist,  son 
of  a  professor  in  Geneva,  where  he  was  bom, 
and  wnere  he  studied  history  and  philosophy,  as 
well  as  in  Paris.  Bonn,  and  Berlin.  He  taught, 
and  then  traveled  widely,  gathering  material 
that  he  afterwards  used  in  social  and  political 
epsays,  and  also  in  his  novels.  Of  his  writings 
the  first.  Apropos  d*un  cheval  ( 1860) ,  was  archeo- 
logical;  others  were  ecientific.    He  first  caught 
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popular  favor  by  Le  comte  Koatia  (1863).  The 
best  of  a  multitude  that  followed  in  quick  suc- 
ceBsion  are:  Prosper  Randoce  (1868)  ;  Ladislas 
BoUki  (1869);  Misa  Rovel  (1870);  Meta  HoU 
denis  (1873)  ;  and  Samuel  Brohl  et  Cie.  (1877). 
He  is  best  in  cosmopolitan  characterizations  of 
Russians,  Poles,  English,  (Annans,  or  Jews — 
persons  of  exaggerated  independence,  incoherent 
and  improbable  as  the  plots  in  which  they  fig- 
ure. Cherbuliez's  descriptions  are  varied  and 
clever,  but  superficial*;  his  psychology  is  weak 
and  conventional;  the  story  may  be  interesting, 
but  the  endinp^  is  apt  to  be  trivial.  He  grazes 
burning  questions  of  sociology  or  science,  deftly 
adapting  his  treatment  to  currents  of  popular 
interest,  and  with  a  sharp,  cynical,  and  rather 
narrow  irony.  Cherbuliez  became  an  Academi- 
cian in  1881.  Most  of  his  novels  have  been 
popular  in  English  translations.  His  essays, 
imder  the  assumed  name  of  G.  Valbert,  are  in 
part  collected,  under  various  titles,  and  deal  with 
politics,  literature,  and  art.  Ck>nsult  the  Eloge, 
by  E.  Faguet,  on  his  succession  to  Cherbuliez's 
seat  in  the  French  Academy. 

CHEBET,  sh6-rft',  Jules  (1836—).  A 
French  artist,  bom  in  Paris.  He  was  the  first 
to  take  up  and  make  an  art  of  poster  designing. 
In  1866  he  set  up  his  own  printing  establishment 
in  Paris,  and  printed  the  first  posters  in  color. 
This  establishment  was  afterwards  acquired  by 
the  Maison  Caix  (1881).  Witl^  very  simple 
means  he  accomplished  a  most  artistic  effect, 
and  his  original  and  charming  work  opened  a 
new  field  for  artists.  Jules  Cheret's  posters 
were  catalogued  by  M.  Biraldi,  and  number  more 
than  600.  The  finest  of  them  is  the  "Fetes  de 
Mont-de-Marsan." 

CHEBETHITES  AND  PELETHITES, 
ker'^thlts,  p6K6-thIts.  Two  peoples  settled  in 
the  Negeb  of  Palestine,  and  furnishing  a 
bodyguard  for  David.  They  are  mentioned 
togetoer  in  II.  Sam.  viii.  18;  xv.  18;  xx. 
7,  23;  I.  Kings  i.  38,  44;  I.  Chron.  xviii.  17. 
In  all  these  passages  the  troops  are  referred  to. 
The  Cherethites  alone  are  mentioned  in  I.  Sam. 
XXX.  14;  Zeph.  ii.  5;  Ezekiel  xxv.  10;  and  prob- 
ably Ezekiel  xxx.  5.  The  Greek  and  Syriac  ver- 
sions translate  Cherethim  as  'Cretans,'  and  they 
are  evidently  renirded  as  belonging  to  the 
Philistines.  The  Pelethites  are  probably  only  a 
dialectical  pronunciation  of  Philistines.  There 
is  nothing  improbable  in  David's  having  a  body- 
guard made  up  of  Philistines.  Possibly  the 
Cherethites  were  more  closely  related  to  the 
Eteo-cretans  than  were  the  Pulsta,  or  Philistines. 

CHEBIBON,  shgr^-bdn.  The  capital  of  the 
residency  of  that  name,  situated  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Java,  about  126  miles  southeast  of  Ba- 
tavia.  Although  it  has  lost  to  a  great  extent 
its  commercial  importance,  it  still  has  a  consid- 
erable trade  in  coffee,  indigo,  and  teak  wood. 
Population,   about   19,000. 

CHEB'IMOY^B  (Fr.  chMmolier,  corrup- 
tion of  Peruv.  cherimoles)  or  Chibimoya  {Anona 
cherimoUa ) .  Gne  of  the  most  esteemed  fruits  of 
Brazil  and  Peru,  now  common  and  even  natural- 
ized in  some  parts  of  the  East  Indies  and  other 
tropical  countries  of  the  Old  World,  and  cultivat- 
ed upon  the  Keys  of  Florida  and  in  California. 
The  tree  is  from  15  to  30  feet  in  height,  with 
drooping  branches  and  oblong  leaves  which  are 
velvety  beneath.    The  fruit  is  of  most  delicious 


flavor,  is  sometimes  described  as  the  finest  of  all 
fruits,  and  sometimes  as  inferior  only  to  the  mangos- 
teen.  It  belongs  to  the  same  genus  with  the  cus- 
tard-apple (q.v.).  Both  flowers  and  fruit  emit 
a  pleasant  ifragrance,  but  when  the  tree  is  cov- 
ered with  bloom  the  odor  is  so  strong  as  to  be 
almost  overpowering.  The  fruit  varies  from  the 
size  of  an  orange  to  16  pounds  or  upward  in 
weight.  It  is  roundish  or  heart-shaped.  Ex- 
ternally it  is  nearly  smooth,  greenish  or  brown- 
ish yellow  when  ripe,  and  often  with  a  reddish 
cheek.  The  skin  is  rather  thick  and  tough  and 
marked  off  into  pentagonal  or  hexagonal  areas. 
Internally,  the  fruit  is  snow-white  and  juicy, 
and  contains  a  number  of  small  brown  seeds. 

CHEBEES^IAKS.     See  Ciecassians. 

CHEBOnOOV.    See  Tchebnioov. 

CHEBOfOZEM  (Russ.  chemozemU,  from  cher- 
ntiti,  black  -|-  zemlya,  earth ) .  The  Russian  name 
for  a  very  fertile  black  or  dark-colored  soil  cov- 
ering the  larger  part  of  the  southern  third  of 
Russia,  extending  from  the  southwestern  boun- 
daries to  the  southern  half  of  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, and  reaching  beyond  the  Ural  Mountains 
into  Asiatic  Russia.  The  aggregate  area  of  this 
soil  is  estimated  to  be  from  216,000,000  to  270,- 
000,000  acres.  Soils  similar  to  chernozem  are 
found  on  the  prairies  of  the  western  United 
States  and  the  pampas  of  Argentina.  Typical 
chernozem  is  formed  by  the  admixture  of  hiunus 
with  loess  (qq.v.).  The  proportion  of  humus 
varies  from  3  to  10  per  cent.,  the  humus  con- 
taining from  5  to  8  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  Cher- 
nozem is  rich  in  plant  food,  and  is  of  great 
depth,  so  that  it  bears  continuous  culture  with 
the  same  crops  without  deterioration;  but  its 
physical  properties,  due  to  its  very  fine  particles, 
are  such  that  under  imfavorable  weather  condi- 
tions it  loses  its  normal  granular  structure,  dries 
out,  and  becomes  so  compact  as  to  result  in  crop 
failures,  followed  by  tne  distressing  famines 
which  occur  occasionally  in  Russia. 

CHEBITTSHEV^KI.  See  Tchebnyshevski. 

CHEB'OKEE  (X.  Amer.  Indian,  upland 
field).  The  largest  and  most  important  native 
tribe  of  the  eastern  United  States.  They  are  of 
remote  Iroquoian  affinity,  and  formerly  occu- 
pied the  mountain  region  of  the  Carolinas,  Ten- 
nessee, Georgia,  and  Alabama,  in  numerous 
permanent  villages  of  substantially  built  log 
houses.  They  depended  chiefly  upon  agriculture, 
and  raised  large  crops  of  com,  pumpkins,  and 
beans.  De  Soto  passed  through  their  country  iii 
1540,  and  for  three  centuries  later  they  were 
prominent  in  the  history  of  the  South,  taking 
precedence  during  the  colonial  period  over  all  the 
other  tribes  of  that  region.  They  espoused  the 
British  cause  during  the  Revolution,  but  iu  1785 
made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  United  State**, 
and  at  once  took  up  the  road  to  civilization,  at- 
taining in  a  very  short  time  a  high  degree  of 
prosperity  and  advancement.  This  was  largely 
due  to  the  work  of  devoted  missionaries,  and  to 
the  presence  of  a  respectable  mixed-blood  element, 
the  descendants  of  former  British  traders.  In 
1820  they  adopted  the  regular  civilized  form  of 
government,  and  seven  years  later  formulated  a 
constitution  under  the  style  of  the  *Cherokee  Na- 
tion.' In  the  interval.  Sequoya  (q.v.),  known 
also  as  Ceorge  Guess,  had  devised  for  the  lan- 
^age  an  alphabet,  which  was  oflicially  adopted 
bv  the  Cherokee  Government.    Within  a  short 
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time  a  national  press  was  established,  and  a 
considerable  body  of  printed  literature  appeared 
in  the  native  language. 

Meanwhile,  however,  gold  had  been  discov- 
ered' in  the  Cherokee  country,  and  at  once 
strong  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  to  compel 
the  removal  of  the  Indians.  Notwithstanding  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  upholding  the 
autonomy  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  the  State  of 
Georgia  extended  her  laws  over  their  country, 
and  President  Andrew  Jackson  refused  to  inter- 
fere in  their  behalf.  Despite  the  repeated  and 
energetic  protests  of  more  than  nine-tenths  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  a  treaty  was  negotiated 
with  a  small  faction  which  bound  the  tribe  to 
remove  within  three  years  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi, whither  a  small  portion  of  them  had 
removed  some  years  before.  The  Cherokees  re- 
pudiated the  instrument,  and  in  1838  they  were 
removed  by  military  force,  several  thousands 
dying  on  the  march  or  from  hardships  incident 
to  the  removal.  Throughout  this  crisis  the  great 
leader  of  the  patriot  party  was  the  chief  John 
Ross  (q.v.),  who  served  as  principal  chief  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation  from  his  first  election  in 
1828  to  his  death  in  1866.  On  their  arrival  in 
the  Indian  Territory  they  reestablished  their 
Government,  with  Tahlequah  as  the  capital.  The 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  1861  brought  di- 
vision to  their  councils,  calamity  and  misery  to 
their  people,  the  tribe  being  about  equally  di- 
vided in  sentiment,  and  furnishing  large  con- 
tingents to  both  the  Federal  and  Confederate 
forces,  each  contending  army  in  turn  sweep- 
ing the  Cherokee  country  until  it  was  left 
almost  a  desert  waste.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
they  entered  into  a  new  treaty  with  the  United 
States,  by  which  they  agreed  to  free  their  negro 
slaves  and  admit  them  to  full  Cherokee  citizen- 
ship. Since  then  their  history  has  been  chiefly  a 
narrative  of  successive  acts  in  the  hopeless  strug- 
gle to  preserve  their  national  existence  fr(Hn  the 
overmastering  grasp  of  the  white  man.  In  1892 
they  sold  their  western  territorial  extension, 
known  as  the  'Cherokee  Outlet.'  Since  then,  by 
rapid  successive  acts  of  Congress,  their  tribal 
autonomy  has  been  curtailed  imtil  hardly  more 
than  a  shadow  remains,  and  allotment  and  com- 
plete absorption  into  the  white  man's  govern- 
ment are  but  a  question  of  a  short  time.  Under 
their  present  national  Government  they  have  an 
elective  principal  chief,  a  Senate,  and  a  House  of 
Representatives,  and  a  complete  system  of  public 
schools.  The  Cherokees  of  pure  and  mixed  blood, 
exclusive  of  adopted  citizens  and  repudiated 
claimants,  may  number  perhaps  20,000,  besides 
whom  some  1400  more,  known  as  the  Eastern 
Band,  reside  on  or  adjoining  a  reservation  in 
western  North  Carolina,  being  descendants  of 
those  who  escaped  and  fled  to  the  mountains  at 
the  time  of  the  removal. 

CH^BONy  sh&'r6N',ELi8ABETH  Sophie  (1648- 
1711).  A  French  artist  and  poet.  She  was  bom 
in  Paris,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  became  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Painting  and 
Sculpture,  then  presided  over  by  IjC  Brun.  This 
rare  honor  for  a  woman  was  gained  by  her  re- 
markable engravings  and  paintings,  already  high- 
ly esteemed.  She  was  also  the  author  of  a  poem, 
IjeB  cerises  renvers^es  (1717),  and  a  work  en- 
titled lAvre  de  principes  d  dessein  (1706),  con- 
taining some  of  her  own  engravings.  At  tiie  age 
of  six^  she  married  M.  Le  Hay. 


CHEBBY  (AS.  ciris,  Ger.  Kirsche,  from  Lat. 
cerasus,  Gk.  Kepaa6c,  kerasos,  cherry-tree,  from 
lUpof,  keras,  horn).  Cultivated  cherries  have 
sprung  almost  entirely  from  two  parent  species 
— Prunm  cerasus  and  Prunus  avium — ^both  of 
European  origin.  (For  illustration,  see  Colored 
Plate  of  Drupes.  )  Besides  these  species,  the  cherry 
is  represented  in  Europe,  America,  Japan,  and 
China  by  indigenous  species,  none  of  which  have 
attained  economic  importance  save  the  Japanese 
form  {Prwtus  pseudocerasus) ,  in  honor  of  which 
the  famous  Cherry  Festival  is  given  every  year. 
In  America  the  choke-cherry  (Prunus  Virgin- 
iana)  has  sometimes  been  cultivated.  The  bird- 
cherry  i  Prunus  Pennsylvanica)  is  grown  for 
ornament,  while  Prunus  Bessii  and  Prunus  pu- 
mila,  two  dwarf  forms  native  to  the  prairie  re- 
gion of  the  Northwest,  have  lately  come  into 
notice  because  of  their  fruit. 

The  garden  cherries  are  varieties  of  either 
Prunus  cerasus  or  Prunus  amum.  To  Prunus 
cerasus  belong  the  Morellos  and  Amarelles — two 
of  the  three  groups  of  sour  cherries,  in  which 
the  tree  characteristics  are  spreading  habit  and 
willowy,  drooping  branches;  to  Prunus  avium 
belong  the  Hearts,  Bigarreaux,  and  Mazzards,  the 
sweet  cherries,  and  the  Dukes,  the  third  group  of 
sour  cherries,  characterized  by  tall,  robust,  up- 
right trees. 

The  cherry  is  usually  increased  by  budding 
the  desired  *  variety  on  Mazzard  6r  Mahaleb 
stocks.  Mazzard  stocks  are  now  counted  best  for 
both  the  sweet  and  sour  cherries;  but,  because 
buds  take  more  readily  on  the  Mahaleb,  this  is 
extensively  used  as  a  stock  foV  the  sour  cherries. 

Cherries  prefer  a  well-drained  gravelly  loam, 
well  enriched  with  plant  food.  While  they  need 
moisture,  they  wilVnot  tolerate  a  wet  location. 
The  fruit  is  grown  commercially  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  In  the  eastern  United  States 
the  sour  cherries  form  an  important  item  in  the 
canning  business,  while  on  the  Pacific  Coast  the 
sweet-dierry  industry  reaches  its  highest  de- 
velopment. 

The  fruit  *of  the  cherry  is  much  valued  as  an 
article  of  food  by  the  inhabitants  of  some  parts 
of  France,  especially  by  the  wood-cutters  and 
charcoal-burners  of  the  forests;  and  among  their 
modes  of  preparing  it  is  that  of  making  it 
an  ingredient  in  soups.  It  ripens  in  Norway 
as  far  north  as  latitude  63°.  In  some  parts  of 
Germany  the  public  roads  are  lined  for  many 
miles  together  with  avenues  of  cherry-trees. 

The  wild  black  cherry  {Prunus  serotina)  is  a 
splendid  timber-tree,  the  wood  being  highly 
prized  for  finishing  and  furniture,  while  the  bark 
is  used  in  medicine  and  the  fruit  is  used  for 
making  brandy. 

Cheery  Diseases.  The  cherry  is  subject  to  a 
number  of  fungous  disea»e»,  most  of  which  are 
also  common  to  other  fruits,  as  brown  rot  (see 
Peach),  leaf-blight  (see  Plum),  and  black  knot 
(see  Plum).  A  common  disoaae  of  the  cherry, 
kno\ni  as  mildew,  is  caused  by  the  fungus  Podi>- 
fiphcera  oxi/canthce,  which  is  found  upon  the 
apple  also,  especially  upon  nursery  stock.  The 
affected  leaves  are  gray  with  the  fungus,  and 
they-  soon  dry  and  fall  from  the  tree.  Am- 
moniacal  copper  carbonate  has  been  found  a 
very  efiicient  fungicide  (q.v.)  for  preventing  it. 
There  is  a  very  common  leaf-scorch  in  Europe 
due  to  Onomonin  erythrostoma,  that  has  not  yet 
appeared  in  America.     When  attacked  by  this 
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disease  the  leaves  wither  suddenly,  but  remain 
on  the  trees  all  winter.  The  fruit  ripens  un- 
evenly, cracks,  and  rots.  In  Germany  relief  was 
secured  by  collectinj?  and  burning  all  the  leaves 
for  two  seasons.  To  be  suocessrul,  this  would 
have  to  be  practiced  over  a  considerable  area, 
as  the  winds  can  spread  the  disease  to  quite  a 
distance. 

CHEBBT.  (1)  The  daughter  of  Boniface, 
the  innkeeper  in  Farquhar*s  Beatt^  Stratagem, 
(2)  A  nickname  of  Cnarity  Pecksniff,  in  Dick- 
ens's Martin  Chuszlewit. 

CHEBBY^BIBB,  or  CEDAB-BTBD.  See 
Waxwing. 

CHEBBY-LAUBiX,  or  LAUREL-CimBY.  A 
popular  name  for  certain  evergreen  species  of  the 
^nus  Prunus.  They  bear  racemes  of  small, 
usually  white,  flowers  and  small  nauseous  fruits, 
the  kernels  of  which  somewhat  resemble  in  flavor 
the  kernels  of  almonds.  The  kernels  and  leaves 
of  the  cherry-laurel  are  poisonous  although  they 
are  used  to  some  extent  for  flavoring  purposes. 
The  leaves  particularly  are  rich  in  the  oil  of 
bitter  almonds  which  is  obtained  by  aqueous 
maceration  and  distillation.  The  product  is 
known  as  cherry-laurel  water  and  was  formerly 
used  in  medicine,  but  has  recently  declined  in 
popularity.  .  The  common  or  English  cherry- 
laurel  ( Prunus  Ijourocerasus ) ,  to  which  the  fore- 
going remarks  chiefly  apply,  is  a  native  of  South- 
eastern Europe  and  adjacent  Asia.  It  is  a  shrub 
which  sometimes  attains  a  height  of  ten  feet  and 
which  bears  ovate-lanceolate,  convex,  smooth, 
shining,  yellowish-green  leaves  and  rather  short 
terminal  racemes.  In  Europe  it  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  ornamental  shrubs.  It  is  rarely 
met  with  in  the  Northern  United  State*  except 
in  greenhouses;  but  in  California  and  im  the 
States  south  of  Virginia,  it  is  becoming  fairly 
common.  The  methods  of  propagation  most  in 
vogue  are  long  mature  wood  cuttings  and  la3ners. 
Anotlier  European  species  is  the  Portugal  cherry- 
laurel  {Prunus  lusitanica),  which  often  reaches 
a  height  of  twenty  feet.  It  does  not  grow  so 
well  in  the  shade  as  the  other  species.  The  wild 
orange  {Prunus  Carolintana) ,  popularly  termed 
in  the  South  the  mock  orange,  is  the  best-known 
American  representative  of  the  cherry-laurels. 
Throughout  its  range  from  South  Carolina  to 
Texas  it  often  exceeds  thirty  feet  in  height.  It  is 
highly  prized  for  ornamental  planting  because  of 
its  shining,  dark-green  leaves  and  short  racemes 
Of  cream-colored  flowers  which  appear  in  March. 

CHEBBY  VALLEY.  A  village  in  Otsego 
County,  N.  Y.,  88  miles  west  of  Albany,  on  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad  (Map:  New 
York,  F  3).  Population,  in  1890,  685;  in  1900, 
772.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  famous  massacre 
during  the  Revolutionary  War,  600  Indians 
under  Joseph  Brant  and  200  Tories  and  English 
-under  Walter  Butler  attacking  it  on  November 
11.  1778,  killing  16  of  the  small  garrison  sta- 
tioned here  and  30  of  the  inhabitants,  including 
women  and  children,  burning  nearly  all  the 
buildings,  and  carrying  off"  71  prisoners,  whom 
they  treated  with  great  cruelty.  Consult  Hal- 
sey.  The  OH  Neio  York  Frontier  (New  York, 
1901). 

CHEB8IPHBON,  ker'sl-frdn  (Lat.,  from  Gk. 
Xeptri<l>,ijv\  (  ?  -C.546  B.C.).  A  famous  Cretan 
architect  of  the  Sixth  Century  b.c.,  bom  at 
Cdomui.     He  planned,  and  in  part  constructed, 


the  older  temple  of  Artemis  at  Epiiesas,  haag 
assisted  in  the  work  by  his  son  Matagenes.  Cher- 
sipbron  apparently  died  before  the  completion  oi 
the  sculptiure  of  the  columna — that  is,  before  B.C. 
546. 

CHEB80,  k^r'sA.  A  long,  narrow  island  of 
Austria,  in  the  Adriatic,  12  miles  south-southwest 
of  Fiume  (Map:  Austria,  D  4).  It  has  an  area 
of  about  105  square  miles.  Its  surface  is  gener- 
ally hilly  and  rugged,  with  forests  in  the  north. 
The  vine  and  olive  are  cultivated  to  some  ex- 
tent. Administratively  it  belongs  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Lussin,  Istna.  Its  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  maritime  industries.  Its 
population  was  8274  in  1900,  including  over  3066 
Italians.  The  chief  town,  Cherso,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  5000. 

CHEBSONy  K$r-s^n^    See  Khebson. 

CHEBSOKESUS,  ker's6-ne^sfls  (Lat.,  from 
Gk.  Xepaifvrfaoc,  from  x^P^^t  chersoSy  dry  land  -h 
v^oCf  n^soSt  island,  land- island,  i.e.  peninsula). 
A  name  applied  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to  several 
peninsulas  and  promontories.  Three  of  the  moat 
frequently  mentioned  are:  (I)  The  Thracian 
Chersonese,  northwest  of  the  Hellespont;  (2)  the 
Tauric  Chersonese,  in  the  Black  S^,  the  modem 
Crimea;  and  (3)  the  Cimbrian  (ZHiersonese,  thc^ 
modem  Jutland. 

CHEBT,  ch$rt  (akin  to  Ir.  ceart,  pebble, 
Welsh  caregy  stone,  Gael,  ccrrr,  shelf  of  rock). 
An  amorphous  mineral  substance,  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  hydrated  and  anhydrous  siUca,  which 
has  the  hardness  of  quartz  and  a  splintery  or 
conchoidal  fracture.  The  color  varies  from 
white  to  black,  but  is  comnumly  a  neutral  gray 
or  brown.  Chert  is  commonly  associated  with 
carbonate  rocks,  particularly  limestone,  and  is 
believed  to  be  due  partly  to  mechanical  deposi- 
tion, partly  to  chemical  deposition  from  water 
at  the  time  of  the  deposition  of  the  carbonate 
rocks,  and  perhaps  in  part  to  a  concentration 
or  segregation  subsequent  to  the  formation  oi 
such  rocks.  The  name  homstone  was  formerly 
more  frequently  employed  for  the  same  sub- 
stance.   See  QuABTZ ;  Siliceous  Rocks. 

CHEBTSEY,  ch?s1  or  chert's!  (AS.  Ceortes 
Ig,  Ceort's  island).  A  market  town  of  Surrey, 
England,  on  the  Thames,  25  miles  west-south- 
west of  London  (Map:  England,  F  5).  It  is 
irregularly  built  and  is  surrounded  by  villas. 
The  chief  trade  is  in  malt  and  flour.  Many 
vegetables  are  raised  for  the  London  market. 
Population,  in  1891,  11,300;  in  1901,  12,760. 
Chertsey  arose  from  a  Benedictine  monastery 
founded  in  666,  and  rebuilt  in  964  by  Edgar. 
Charles  James  Fox  lived  on  Saint  Anne's  Hill, 
about  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  the  poet  Cowley 
lived  and  died  here. 

CHEBT7B  (Low  Lat.,  from  Heb.  K'r^hh, 
cherub;  Hcb.  plural  cherubim,  Engl,  plural  also 
cherubs).  The  Hebrew  name  for  a  winged  crea- 
ture with  a  human  countenance,  which  in  the 
religious  s\Tnboli9m  of  the  Old  Testament  is  rep- 
resented in  attendance  upon  Jehovah,  and  as 
forming  part  of  the  court  of  heavenly  beings 
around  his  throne.  Cherubim  are  mentioned 
in  Genesis  (iii.  24)  as  guards  of  paradise;  a 
cherub  \^ith  a  flaming  sword  hindered  the  ap- 
proach of  Adam  and  Even  to  the  sacred  tree.  In 
the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the  tabernacle,  and  after- 
wards in  the  temple,  two  cherubim  wrou^t  in 
embossed    metal    were    represented    abow    tile 
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nerey-aeat  or  covering  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
•o  that  they  appeared  to  rise  out  of  it.  Figures 
of  cherubim  were  also  wrought  into  the  hangings 
of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  into  the  carved  wood- 
work of  the  walls  and  doors  of  the  temple.  The 
cherubim  that  appear  in  the  visions  of  Ezekiel 
and  the  Revelation  of  John  are  of  a  much  more 
complex  character.  In  Ezekiel  (chapter  1)  tiiey 
have  the  body  of  a  man,  whose  head,  besides  a 
human  countenance,  has  also  that  of  a  lion,  an 
ox,  and  an  eagle;  they  are  provided  with  four 
wings,  two  of  which  support  the  chariot  of  Je- 
hovah and  serve  to  fly,  while  the  other  two 
cover  the  body.  They  move  straight  forward, 
not  only  by  means  of  wings,  but  with  whirling 
wheels  full  of  fire.  In  the  Revelation  four 
cherubim,  covered  with  eyes  and  having  six 
wings,  surround  the  throne  of  Jehovah;  the 
first  has  the  face  of  a  lion,  the  second  of  an  ox, 
the  third  of  a  man,  and  the  fourth  of  an  eagle. 
This  gave  rise  at  a  very  early  period  to  the 
symbolical  figures  of  the  four  Evangelists,  the 
human  countenance  being  associated  with  Mat- 
thew, that  of  the  lion  with  Mark,  of  the  ox 
with  Luke,  and  of  the  eagle  with  John.  In  the 
developed  system  of  Jewish  aiigelology,  the 
cherubim  (so,  c.g.  in  the  Book  of  Enoch)  form 
one  of  the  ten  highest  classes  of  angels.  In  ac- 
counting for  the  origin  of  the  symbol,  one  must 
distinguish  between  forms  .of  it  whidi  are  now 
distinctively  Hebraic  and  such  as  evidently  con- 
tain foreign  admixtures.  The  cherub  belongs 
to  the  class  of  winged  monsters  and  chimeras 
that  we  encounter  among  various  nations.  Such 
are  the  winged  griffins  on  Phoenician  monuments, 
which  have  been  traced  back  to  the  Hittite 
art  of  Syria.  The  existence  of  such  monsters  is 
probably  connected  with  primitive  notions  of 
evolution  which  imagine  a  period  in  which  crea- 
tures of  a  mixed  type  filled  the  universe.  To  the 
same  order  of  ideas,  therefore,  as  the  cherubim 
belong  the  seraphim  or  *winged  serpents'  which 
form  part  of  the  imagery  in  Isaiah  (chapter  vi.). 
In  Eaekiel,  however,  specifically  Babylonian  de- 
velopments of  the  original  conception  of  cheru- 
bim have  been  introduced,  and  his  description 
represents  a  combination  of  early  Hebrew  with 
later  Babylonian  notions.  Tlie  fiery  fiames  (as 
ako  the  fiery  burning  sword  referred  to  in  Gen- 
ill.  24)  is  a  Babylonian  notion,  and  likewise  the 
very  complicated  conception  of  a  cherub  with 
four  faces.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cherubim 
seated  on  the  covering  of  the  ark  represent  the 
more  primitive  view  of  monsters  guarding  the 
approach  to  a  sacred  spot  and  chosen  by  the 
deity  as  his  bodyguard,  though  in  the  art  itself, 
since  the  description  of  tlie  tabernacle  may  be- 
long to  a  later  period,  foreign  elements  may  be 
discerned.  It  is  rather  strange  that  the  cherubim, 
which  are  thus  of  a  forbidding  character,  should 
have  become  the  kind  of  angels  that  are  ordina- 
rily associated  with  the  term.  The  transition  to 
the  more  pleasing  conception  is  found  in  Jewish 
angelology  above  referred  to,  in  which  the 
cherubim  are  represented  as  youthful  angels, 
bearing  the  glory  of  God  as  it  passes  through  the 
heavens.  In  the  hierarchical  gradations  estab- 
lished by  Christian  theologians,  cherubim  rank 
next  to  the  seraphim  as  t&  second  of  the  nine 
orders  of  angels. 

CHEBUB,  The.  A  nickname  given  to  the 
meek  and  angelically  patient  father  of  Miss  Bella 
Wilfer  in  I>icken8's  Our  Mutual  Friend. 


CHArTTBIN,  sh&'rva>ftiv^  A  valet  in  the 
Maria ge  de  Figaro,  by  Beaumarchais  (q.v.).  He 
is  portrayed  as  a  precocious  youth  just  growing 
into  manhood,  ignorant  of  the  opposite  sex,  but 
intoxicated  with  his  own  continual  thoughts  of 
tbenL 

CH^BXTBIK  DE  LA  BONDA,  de  1ft  rOTi'dW 
Don.  The  name  of  the  ^Bachelor  of  Salamanca* 
in  Le  Sage's  novel  of  that  name. 

CHEBXXBINI,  kfi'rSi^-be'n^,  Mabia  Lcioi 
Carlo  Zenobio  Salvatobe  (1760-1842).  An 
Italian  composer.  He  was  born  in  Florence,  and 
began  to  study  music  at  the  age  of  six,  under  his 
father,  a  musician  in  the  Pergola  Theatre,  and 
composition  when  nine  years  of  age,  under  the 
brothers  Felici  and  Bizarri  and  Castrucci.  His 
earliest  work  was  a  Mass  and  Credo  in  D,  and  by 
1776  his  list  included  a  Te  Deum  and  an  ora- 
torio. Granted  an  allowance  by  the  Grand  Duke, 
he  went  to  Bologna  in  1778,  spending  there  and 
in  Milan  four  years  under  Sarti,  from  whom  he 
acquired  his  remarkable  knowledge  of  counter- 
point and  fugue.  In  1780  his  first  opera,  Quinio 
Fahio,  was  produced,  and  was  followed  quickly  by 
other  dramatic  works.  In  1784  he  went  to  Lon- 
don, and  held  the  post  of  composer  to  the  Kin^ 
for  one  year.  Here  two  operas,  La  finta  princt- 
p€98a  and  Oiulio  Sahino,  w^e  brought  out.  lu 
1785  he  visited  Paris,  and  later  Turin,  and  pro- 
duced Ifigenia  in  Aulide  (1787),  returning  in 
1788  to  make  Paris  his  home.  D^mophon- 
(1788)  indicated  that  he  was  adopting  a  new 
style,  and  Lodoiska  (1791)  proved  that  he  had  ^ 
abandoned  the  light  Neapolitan  style  of  his  ear- 
lier works.  Among  later  operas  were:  EUsa 
(1794);  MMee  (1797);  Uhdtellerie  portugaiae 
(1798)  ;  L€8  deum  journ^ea,  in  German  called  Der 
Wassertrdger,  and  considered  his  operatic  mas- 
terpiece  (1800);   and  Anacr^on   (1803). 

In  1795  Cherubini  was  appointed  one  of  the 
inaptcteurs  dea  MudcM  in  the  new  Conservatory 
of  Music.  In  1806  he  went  to  Vienna  to  writ© 
an  opera  for  the  Imperial  Opera  House.  Here  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Haydn  and  Beethoven^ 
both  of  whom  considered  the  opera  Faniaka 
(1806)  a  masterpiece.  He  returned  to  France, 
but  finding  little  favor  with  Napoleon,  went  to 
the  estate  of  the  Prince  de  CJhimay  to  recuperate. 
At  the  latter's  request  he  wrote  a  church  compo- 
sition, the  famous  Mass  in  F  (1809),  and  after 
that  date  wrote  almost  exclusively  sacred  music. 
In  1814  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  L^ion  of 
Honor  by  Louis  XVIII.  In  1815  Cherubini 
visited  London,  where  he  composed  a  symphony 
and  overtures  for  the  Philharmonic  Society.  In 
1816  he  was  appointed,  with  Lesueur,  musician 
and  superintendent  of  the  King's  chapel,  and 
1821-41  he  was  director  of  the  Paris  Conserva 
tory,  which  he  advanced  to  the  high  standard 
it  still  preserves.  Cherubini  has  been  called  "the 
link  between  classic  idealism  and  modem  roman- 
ticism." "His  sacred  compositions,  notably  the 
requiems  in  C  and  D  (1817  and  1836),  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  severe  grandeur,  and  his  dra- 
matic work  by  brilliant  and  original  instru- 
mental effects."  His  work  on  counterpoint 
( 1836)  is  still  a  standard.  For  his  life,  consult: 
Berlioz,  M^oirea  (Paris,  1878)  ;  Bellaais,  Che- 
rubini (London,  1874)  with  catalogue  of  compo- 
sitions, and  the  memoir  by  Pougin,  in  Le  MSnSe^ 
trel;  and  Crowest,  Cherubini  (Ixmdon  and  New 
York,  1890). 
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CH^BUELy  sh&'ry'M^  Piebbe  Adolphe  ( 1809- 
91).  A  French  historian.  He  was  bom  in 
Kouen,  was  educated  at  the  £cole  Normale  of 
Paris,  became  an  instructor  there  in  1849,  and 
in  1866  was  appointed  inspector-general  of  public 
education  and  rector  of  the  Academy  of  Strass- 
burg.  Subsequently  he  held  the  rectorate  of  the 
Poitiers  Academy.  He  wrote  a  number  of  accu- 
rate, thorough,  and  very  readable  works,  such 
as  the  Dictionnaire  hUtorique  des  inatitutionSf 
mcturs  et  coutumes  de  la  France  (2  vols.  1855; 
6th  ed.  1884),  and  the  Histoire  de  France  sous 
le  miniature  de  Mazarin   (3  vols.  1882-83). 

CHEBUSCI,  k^rtts'sl.  A  German  tribe  first 
mentioned  by  Csesar.  They  dwelt  in  the  region 
of  the  Weser,  their  country  lying  to  the  north- 
east of  that  of  the  Chatti.  They  are  chiefly 
memorable  in  connection  with  their  great  leader, 
Arminius,  or  Hermann,  who,  having  formed 
an  alliance  with  other  German  tribes,  attacked 
and  annihilated  the  Roman  legions  under  Varus, 
in  the  Teutoburg  Forest,  a.d.  9.  After  the  death 
of  Arminius,  internal  strifes  broke  out  among 
the  Chenisci,  and  Tacitus  says  that  they  were 
subjugated  by  the  Chatti,  a  neighboring  tribe. 
Notwithstanding  this,  they  again  appear  as  the 
chief  tribe  in  the  military  league  of  the  Saxons 
about  the  end  of  the  Third  Century.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Fourth  Centurv  they  are  included 
among  the  peoples  who  had  leagued  against  Con-' 
stantine,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  same 
century  are  still  mentioned  distinctively  by 
Claudian. 

OHEB^VIL  (AS.  cerfille,  Ger.  Kerhel,  from 
Lat.  caerefolium,  from  Gk.  x^^P^l^^^^^^t  chaire- 
phylloHf  from  xatpc«v,  chaireiitf  to  rejoice  -|- 
^XAov.  phyllon,  leaf)  {Scandix  cerefolium  or 
Anthrtscua  cerefolium) ,  An  umbelliferous  plant 
which  has  long  been  cultivated  as  a  pot-herb, 
used  in  soups  and  for  a  garnish,  in  tne  same 
manner  as  parsley.  It  is  much  more  used  in 
some  parts  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  than  in 
Great  Britain  or  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
native  of  Europe  naturalized  in  some  parts  of 
England  and  in  a  few  localities  in  the  United 
States.  The  leaves  have  a  peculiar,  somewhat 
sweetish,  pleasantly  aromatic  smell  and  taste, 
by  which  the  plant  may  be  known  from  its  con- 
gener Scandix  anthriacua,  a  weed  whose  leaves 
have  a  disagreeable  smell,  and  which  is  also 
distinguished  by  its  hispid  fruit.  The  umbellif- 
erous plant  called  Venus's-comb  or  shepherd's- 
needle  (Scandix  pectcn  or  Scandix  pecten 
veneria) ,  a  native  of  Europe,  often  found  in  grain- 
fields,  and  remarkabre  for  the  appearance  and 
large  size  of  its  fruit,  and  another  species,  Scan- 
dix auatralia,  which  grows  in  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, have  a  taste  and  smell  resembling  chervil, 
and  are  used  in  the  same  way  on  the  Continent. 
Sweet  chervil,  or  sweet  cicely  (Myrrhia  odorata, 
the  Scandix  odorata  of  the  older  botanists), 
a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  of 
some  parts  of  Asia,  common  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  houses  in ^  Great  Britain,  alUiough 
probably  not  a  true  native,  is  frequently 
cultivated  in  Germany  under  the  name  of 
Spanish  chervil  or  ani«e  chervil.  In  Scotland 
the  plant  is  commonly  called  myrrh  by  the  peas- 
antry. Its  smell  is  peculiarly  attractive  to  bees, 
and  the  insides  of  empty  hives  are  sometimes 
rubbed  with  its  leaves,  to  induce  swarms  to  enter. 
Chcprophyllum      tuheroaumf     sometimes     called 


turnip-rooted  chervil,  is  cultivated  for  the  sake 
of  its  carrot-shaped  roots,  which  are  used  in 
the  same  manner  as  carrots.  The  seed  is  said  to 
lose  its  vitality  quickly,  and  should  be  stratified 
or  sown  in  the  fall  soon  after  ripening.  The 
quality  of  the  root  is  said  to  be  improved  by 
keeping. 

CHEBVTLLE,  shAr'veK,  Gaspabd  Georges, 
Marquis  de  (1821-98).  A  French  author.  He 
was  bom  in  Chartres,  and  for  some  time  collabo- 
rated with  the  elder  Dumas.  Subsequently  he 
became  known  as  a  writer  on  the  chase,  angling, 
and  animal  life.  From  the  list  of  his  indepen- 
dent works  may  be  cited:  Lea  aventurea  d'un 
chien-de-chaaae '^ {IS62 ;  2d  ed.  1882);  Hiatoire 
d'un  trap  hon  chien  (1867;  an  illustrated  ed. 
1884) ;  and  Lea  H^hanta  (1895). 

CHEB^WELL.  A  stream  which  falls  into 
the  Isis,  or  Thames,  near  Oxford,  England.  It 
rises  in  the  southwest  of  Northamptonshire,  and 
forms  the  western  boundary  of  Oxfordshire  for  a 
considerable  distance  (Map:  England,  £  6). 

CHES^APEAKE.  The.  A  thirty-eight-gun 
vessel  famous  in  the  history  of  the  American 
Navy.  Early  in  1807,  after  iindem>ing  partial 
repairs  in  the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  Hampton  Roads,  where  Commodore 
James  Barron  (q.v.)  assumed  command.  On 
June  22,  poorly  equipped,  insufficiently  manned 
by  an  untrained  crew,  and  wholly  unnt  for  im- 
mediate action,  she  started  across  the  Atlantic 
on  a  training  cruise;  but  when  well  out  to  sea 
was  overtaken  and  stopped  by  the  British  frig- 
ate Leopard,  50  guns,  whose  commander  de- 
manded the  restitution  of  British  deserters  al- 
leged to  form  a  part  of  the  Cheaapeake'a  crew. 
On  Barron's  refusal  to  return  the  sailors  de- 
manded, or  to  permit  search  for  them,  the  British 
attacked  with  vigor,  soon  killing  three  and 
woimding  eighteen  of  the  Americans  and  serious- 
ly crippling  their  vessel.  From  the  Cheaapeake 
only  one  gim  was  fired,  and  that  with  great  dif- 
ficulty and  without  effect.  Barron  finally  struck 
his  colors,  and  the  British  reclaimed  four  de- 
serters, three  of  whom,  though  they  had  been 
formerly  impressed  into  the  British  service,  were 
native-bom  Americans.  The  affair  caused  in- 
tense excitement  throughout  the  country,  anti- 
British  feeling  ran  high,  and  the  people  every- 
where demanded  'reparation  or  war.'  President 
Jefferson  immediately  (July  2)  issued  a  proc- 
lamation, which  proved  futile,  ordering  British 
cruisers  to  depart  from  American  ports  and  for- 
bidding all  aid  and  intercourse  with  them;  and, 
through  Monroe,  indignantly  demanded  redress, 
but  without  avail,  from  the  British  Government. 
The  incident  was  one  of  the  chief  occurrences 
that  led  up  to  the  War  of  1812,  and  is  famous  in 
American  history  as  *The  Cheaapeake  Affair*  or 
the  'Chesapeake  Outrage.'  On  June  1,  1813, 
the  Cheaapeake,  th6n  commanded  by  Captain 
Lawrence  and  carrying  50  guns,  fought  a  battle 
in  Massachusetts  Bay  with  the  British  thirty- 
eight-gun  vessel  the  Shannon,  Captain  Broke, 
then  carrjung  52  guns.  The  two  vessels  were 
almost  evenly  matched,  except  that  the  Cheaa- 
peake had  an  untrained  crew  and  had  only  re- 
cently changed  captains.  After  an  engagement 
lasting  fifteen  minutes,  the  Cheaapeake,  rendered 
immanageable  by  the  terrible  fire  of  the  8ha$^ 
non,  was  forced  to  surrender  after  Captain  Law- 
rence had  received  a  mortal  wound.    This  gaUant 
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commander  exhorted  his  men  to  the  end  with  the 
words,  **Don*t  give  up  the  ship!"  Out  of  a  crew 
of  379,  the  Chesapeake  lost  61  killed  or  mortally 
wounded,  and  85  severely  and  slightly  wounded; 
while  out  of  a  crew  of  330,  the  Shannon  lost 
33  killed  and  50  woimded.  The  Chesapeake  was 
taken  as  a  prize  to  Halifax,  was  afterwards  used 
as  a  British  war- vessel,  and  in  1820  was  sold  as 
old  timber.  Consult:  Henry  Adams,  History  of 
Ihe  United  States,  Vol.  IV.  (9  vols..  New  York, 
1889-91);  McMaster,  History  of  the  People  of 
the  United  States,  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  (New  York, 
1883-1900)  ;  Cooper,  History  of  the  Navy  of  the 
United  States  (2  vols.,  London,  1839);  Roose- 
velt, The  Naval  War  of  1812  (New  York,  1882)  ; 
and  Barnes,  Naval  Actions  of  the  War  of  1812 
(New  York,  1896). 

CHES'APEAKE  BAY  (N.  Amer.  Indian, 
great  salt  water).  The  largest  inlet  on  the  At- 
lantic coast  of  the  United  States  (Map:  United 
States,  L  3:  Maryland,  M  5).  It  penetrates 
Virginia  and  Maryland^  and  is  200  miles  long, 
with  a  maximum  width  of  nearly  40  miles,  but  an 
average  width  of  less  than  20  miles.  Its  entrance, 
12  miles  wide,  has  on  the  north  Cape  Charles 
(a.v.),  and  on  the  south  Cape  Henry  (q.v.). 
Tnis  bay  has  numerous  arms,  many  of  which 
are  the  estuaries  of  navigable  rivers,  such  as 
the  Susouehanna,  Gunpowder,  Patapsco,  Pa- 
tuxent,  Potomac,  Rappahannock,  York,  and 
James  rivers  on  the  western  shore,  and  the  Elk, 
Chester,  (I)hoptank,  Nanticoke,  and  Pocomoke 
rivers  on  the  eastern  shore.  Unlike  the  shallow 
sounds  in  North  and  South  Carolina,  this  net- 
work of  gulfs  and  estuaries,  with  an  average 
depth  of  from  30  to  60  feet  (usually  the  latter  in 
the  main  channel),  affords  navigation  for  the 
largest  vessels.  In  consequence,  Baltimore  and 
Norfolk  are  extensive  shipping  ports.  Chesapeake 
Bay  is  noted  for  its  extensive  oyster-beds,  and 
the  vast  numbers  of  water-fowl  which  frequent 
its  waters.  The  shore  lands  of  the  bay  produce 
a  great  amount  of  garden  stuff,  which  is  sent  to 
Baltimore  and  the  Northern  markets.  Chesa- 
peake Bay  is  connected  with  Delaware  Bay  by 
canal. 

CHESAPEAKE  BAT  DOO.    See  Field  Doo. 

CHESELDEN,  chSsM-den,  William  (1688- 
1752).  An  English  surgeon  and  anatomist.  He 
commenced  his  medical  studies  in  1703,  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  lecturer  on  anatomy  in  1711, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society.  He  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed surgeon  to  Saint  Thomas's,  Saint 
George's,  and  Westminster  hospitals,  where  he 
acquired  a  great  reputation  as  an  operator.  His 
principal  works  are:  Anatomy  of  the  Human 
Body  (1713),  long  a  text-book  on  the  subject  in 
England;  a  Treatise  on  the  High  Operation  for 
the  Stone  (1723);  and  Osteology,  or  Anatomy 
of  the  Bones  (1733). 

CHESHIBEy  ch$sh'$r  (for  Chestershire,  from 
Chester,  the  capital  of  the  county  -|-  shire).  A 
maritime  county  in  the  west  of  England,  bounded 
north  by  the  river  Mersey  and  partly  by  the  Irish 
Sea  (Map:  England,  D  3).  Its  area  is  1027 
square  miles.  The  surface  forms  an  extensive, 
nearly  level  plain  between  the  Derbyshire  and 
Welsfi  mountains,  chiefly  occupied  by  grazing 
and  dairy  tracts,  which  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant m  England.  Dairy  farming  and  cheese- 
Biaking  are  the  principal  agricultural  industries. 


Cheshire  is  also  an  important  manufacturings 
county.  The  chief  mineral  products  are  rock  salt 
and  coal.  The  chief  towns  are  Chester  (the 
county  tov^Ti),  Macclesfield,  Stockport,  Congle- 
tcn,  Knutsford,  and  Birkenhead.  Population, 
in  1891,  730,058;  in  1901,  814,560. 

CHESHIBEy  Joseph  Blount  (1850—).  An 
American  Protestant  Episcopal  clergyman,  Bish- 
op of  North  Carolina.  He  was  bom  at  Tar- 
boro,  N.  C,  graduated  at  Trinity  College  (Hart- 
ford, Conn.)  in  1869,  and  practiced  law  from 
1872  to  1878.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1880, 
was  consecrated  bishop  coadjutor  in  1893,  and 
bishop  in  the  same  year.  His  publications  in- 
clude The  Early  Conventions  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  North  Carolina  (1882),  and  various 
pamphlets  and  addresses.  He  has  edited  Sketches 
of  Church  History  in  North  Carolina  (1892). 

CHESHIBE  CHEESE.  See  Cheese;  Cheese- 
Making. 

CHES^HUNT.  A  town  of  Hertfordshire,  Eng- 
land, on  the  Lea,  about  7  miles  south  of  Hert- 
ford and  14  miles  north  of  London  (Map:  Eng- 
land, F  5).  It  is  famous  for  its  rose-gardens, 
and  has  a  large  theological  college.  Population, 
in  1901,  12,300.  Cheshimt  was  probably  a  Ro- 
man station.  Consult  Cheshunt  College  (Lon- 
don, 1868). 

CHESNEY,  ches'nl,  Chables  Cornwalus 
(1826-76).  A  British  military  engineer  and 
critic.  He  was  a  brevet  colonel  in  the  British 
Royal  Engineers,  and  for  many  years  was  pro- 
fessor of  military  history  at  the  Staff  College 
at  Sandhurst.  He  first  attracted  general  atten- 
tion by  A  Military  Vieto  of  Recent  Campaigns 
in  Virginia  and  Maryland  (1863),  and  in  1868 
published  his  Waterloo  Lectures,  perhaps  his 
ablest  work.  He  also  published  The  Military 
Resources  of  Prussia  and  France  (1870),  and 
Essays  in  Modem  Military  Biography  (1874). 
The  latter  contains  valuable  critical  estimates 
of  the  military  careers  of  (Senerals  U.  S.  Grant 
and  R.  E.  Lee,  and  of  'Chinese'  Gordon. 

CHESNEY,  Fbancis  Rawdon  (1789-1872). 
A  British  soldier  and  explorer.  In  1829  he  in- 
spected the  route  of  the  Suez  Canal  fend  proved 
the  undertaking  to  be  feasible,  so  that  De  Les- 
seps  forty  years  afterwards  styled  him  the 
'Father  of  the  Suez  Canal.'  He  is  especially 
known,  however,  as  tJie  explorer  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  the  founder  of  the  overland  route 
to  India  by  way  of  that  river.  He  wrote:  Expe- 
dition for  the  Survey  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  (1850),  and  Narrative  of  the  Euphrates 
Expedition  (1868).  Consult  his  Life,  by  his 
wife  and  daughter,  edited  by  Stanley  Lane-Poole 
(London,  1885). 

CHESS  (OF.  esches,  Fr.  pi.  ichecs,  from  It. 
scacchi,  Med.  Lat.  scacci,  from  Pers.  shdh,  king) . 
The  origin  of  this,  the  most  intellectual  of  all 
games  of  skill,  has  been  much  disputed;  but  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  imder  the  Sanskrit  name  of 
chaturanga,  consisting  of  four  members,  a  game 
essentially  the  same  as  modem  chess  was  played 
in  Hindustan  in  very  remote  ages.  Marked 
traces  of  its  early  Asiatic  origin  may  still  be 
discerned  in  its  nomenclature  and  other  char- 
acteristics. From  Hindustan,  chess  spread  into 
Persia,  and  thence  into  Arabia.  The  Arabs,  it 
would  appear,  introduced  it  into  Spain  in  the 
Eighth  Century;  though  it  may  have  been  im- 
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]K>rted  still  earlier  into  Constantinople  and  prob- 
ably some  other  cities  of  eastern  Europe.  An 
interesting  reference  to  it  occurs  in  the  French 
poem  of  "Huon  de  Bordeaux"  (c.l450),  which 
supplied  Shakespeare  with  some  of  the  droAfnatis 
personw  of  his  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  This 
connection  is  especially  noteworthy  because  of 
the  probability  that  it  also  suggested  to  him 
the  introduction  of  Ferdinand  and  Miranda 
playing  at  chess  in  the  Tempest;  although  it 
is  likely  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  fact 
that  during  his  own  lifetime  Naples,  the  country 
of  Ferdinand,  was  the  centre  of  European  chess- 
playing,  and  skill  in  the  game  temporarily 
reached  a  height  which  it  never  attained  again 
until  the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  when 
Philidor  (F.  A.  Danican)  became  famous  all  over 
Europe. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  the  first  American  to 
bring  the  game  into  prominence,  both  as  a  player 
and  a  writer;  but  its  practice  was  confined  to 
a  few  until  the  early  part  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  By  1857  there  were  sufficient  chess 
clubs  to  justify  a  national  congress,  at  which 
Paul  Morjf)hy  of  New  Orleans  won  the  champion- 
ship. He  was  such  a  phenoiAenal  player  that  next 
year  he  was  sent  to  Europe,  and  there  he  carried 
off  all  the  honors.  From  that  time  chess  has 
had  a  settled  place  among  our  pastimes,  and 
Americans,  in  all  the  phases  of  the  game,  in 
international  contests,  have  held  a  high  place. 

The  original  Hindu  game  was  played  on  a 
board  of  sixty-four  squares,  as  now,  but  by  four 
persons,  two  being  allied  against  two,  as  in 
whist.     Hence  the  name  chaturanga,  from  cfup- 
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tur,  'four,'  and  anga,  *a  member'  or  'component 
part.'  The  name  shairanjy  used  by  the  Persians 
and  Arabs,  is  a  corruption  of  the  Sanskrit.  The 
English,  French,  and  other  European  names  are 
derived  from  the  Persian  term  shah,  'king.' 
Check,  the  warning  when  the  king  is  in  danger, 
is  but  another  form  of  shah;  in  fact,  'king'  is 
sometimes  used  for  'check,'  and  in  German 
schach  is  both  the  name  of  the  game  and  the 
term  of  warning.     The  term  rook  is  from  the 


Sanskrit  roJca,  Persian  rukh,  meaning  a  ship  or 
chariot;  paten  is  said  to  be  from  peon,  an  at- 
tendant or  foot  soldier. 

The  chess-board  is  marked  out  into  sixtj'-four 
square  divisions,  which  are  colored  alternately 
black  and  white,  in  order  the  more  clearly  to 
determine  and  denote  the  respective  movementa 
of  the  several  pieces.  In  placing  the  thirt>"-twa 
pieces  with  which  the  game  is  played  upon  the 
board,  each  player  must  always  have  a  ichite 
comer  square  at  his  right  hand.  There  are  two 
sets  of  pieces,  of  opposite  colors,  of  sixteen  men 
each,  and  of  various  powers  according  to  their 
rank.  These  sets  of  men  are  arrayed  opposite 
to  each  other  and  attack,  defend,  and  capture 
like  hostile  armies.  The  accompanying  diagram 
will  best  explain  the  name,  form,  and  place  of 
each  man  at  the  commencement  of  the  game. 

The  superior  officers  occupying  the  first  row 
on  each  side  are  called  pieces;  the  inferior  men, 
all  alike,  standing  on  the  row  immediately  in 
front  of  the  pieces,  are  called  paums.  Their 
moves  and  powers,  along  with  the  peculiar  terms 
used  in  chess,  may  be  briefly  described  as 
follows: 

A  paten,  at  his  first  move,  may  advance  either 
one  or  two  squares,  straightforward;  but  after 
having  once  moved,  he  can  only  advance  a  single 
square  at  a  time.  In  capturing  an  adverse  piece, 
however,  a  pawn  moves  one  square  diagonally, 
either  right  or  left;  but  the  pawn  never  moves 
backward.  On  arriving  at  an  eighth  square,  or 
the  extreme  line  of  tl^  board,  a  pawn  may  be 
exchanged  for  any  piece  his  owner  chooses  to 
call  for,  except  a  king,  so  that  a  player  may 
have  several  queens  on  the  board  at  once.  If, 
on  moving  two  squares,  a  pawn  pass  by  an  ad- 
verse pawn  which  has  arrived  at  the  fifth  line, 
the  advanced  adVerse  pawn  may  take  the  other  in 
passing  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  if  the 
latter  had  moved  but  one  square. 

A  bishop  moves  any  number  of  squares  diag- 
onally, but  diagonally  only;  therefore  a  bishop 
can  never  change  the  color  of  his  square. 

A  knight  moves  two  squares,  so  as  always  to 
change  color — that  is,  he  moves  one  square  for- 
ward or  backward  and  one'  diagonally.  On  ac- 
count of  this  crooked  movement,  he  can  leap 
over  or  between  any  surroimding  pieces;  and 
therefore  a  knight's  check — ^unl&ss  he  can  be 
taken — always  compels  the  king  to  move. 

The  rook,  or  castle,  moves  any  number  of 
squares  forward,  backward,  or  sidewise,  but  not 
diagonally. 

The  queen  is  by  far  the  most  powerful  of  the 
pieces,  and  moves  over  any  number  of  squares, 
either  in  straight  lines  or  diagonals,  forward, 
backward,  or  sidewise;  so  that  her  action  is  a 
union  of*  that  of  the  rook  and  bishop.  At  start- 
ing the  queen  always  stands  on  a  square  of  her 
own  color. 

The  king  is  the  most  important  piece  on  the 
board,  as  the  game  depends  upon  his  safety.  He 
moves  only  one  square  at  once,  in  any  direction, 
except  when  he  castles — a  term  to  be  explained 
presently.  The  king  cannot  be  taken ;  but  when 
any  other  piece  attacks  him,  he  is  said  to  be  in 
check,  and  must  either  move  out  of  check  or 
interpose  some  one  of  his  subjects,  unless  the 
checking  piece  can  be  captured.  When  there  is 
no  means  of  rescuing  the  king  from  check,  he  is 
said  to  be  checkmated,  and  the  game  is  over.  Of 
course,  the  two  kings  can  never  meet,  as  they 
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would  be  tai  check  to  each  other.  Double  check 
is  when  a  piece,  by  being  moved,  not  only  gives 
check  itself,  but  also  discovers  a  previously 
masked  attack  from  another. 

Cnsihng  is  a  privilege  allowed  to  the  king 
once  in  a  game.  The  move  is  performed  either 
with  the  king's  rook  or  queen's  rook;  in  the 
former  case  the  king  is  moved  to  the  king's 
knight's  square  and  the  king's  rook  is  placed  on 
the  king's  bishop's  square ;  in  the  latter  case  the 
king  is  played  to  the  queen's  bishop's  square, 
and  the  queen's  rook  played  to  the  queen's  square. 
But  the  king  cannot  castle  after  having  once 
moved,  nor  at  a  moment  when  he  is  actually  in 
check,  nor  with  a  rook  that  has  moved,  nor  when 
he  passes  over  a  square  attacked  or  checked  by 
an  adverse  piece,  nor  when  any  piece  stands  be- 
tween him  and  the  rook  with  which  he  would 
castle,  nor  when  in  the  act  of  castling  either  the 
king  or  rook  would  have  to  capture  an  adverse 
piece. 

A  draicn  game  results  from  neither  player 
being  able  to  checkmate  the  other;  thus,  a  king 
left  alone  on  each  side  must  of  course  produce 
a  draw,  as  does  also  a  king  with  a  bishop,  or  a 
knight,  against  a  king. 

8talematCy  or  the  not  being  able  to  move  either 
the  king  or  any  other  piece,  also  constitutes  a 
drawn  game. 

0dd8  is  a  term  applied  to  the  advantage  which 
a  stronger  player  should  give  to  a  weaker ;  thus, 
the  removal  of  a  rook  or  knight  from  the  better 
player's  forces  may  be  fair  odds;  or,  if  the 
players  are  more  nearly  matched,  the  one  may 
give  a  pawn.  When  Uie  odds  of  a  pawn  are 
given,  it  is  always  understood  to  be  the  king's 
bishop's  pawn. 

Gambit  is  a  technical  word  implying  the  sac- 
rifice of  a  paM-n  early  in  the  game,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  up  an  attacking  position  with  the. 
pieces. 

Supposing  the  worth  of  a  pawn  to  be  repre- 
sented by  unity,  the  following  is  a  tolerable 
average  estimate  of  the  comparative  value  of 
the  pieces :  Pawn,  1 ;  bishop,  3 ;  knight,  3 ;  king, 
4 ;  rook,  5 ;  queen,  9. 

The  rows  of  squares  nmning  straight  up  and 
down  the  board  are  called  filea,  those  running 
from  side  to  side  are  called  lines,  and  those  run- 
ning obliquely  across  are  termed  diagonala. 

The  playing  over  the  following  short  game  will 
serve  uie  learner  as  a  little  initiatory  practice: 

WarPK.  BLACK. 

1.  Ktn<^>  pawn  two.  1.  Kind's  pawn  two. 

2,  Kloff's  bMiop  to  qveen*B    3.  Kin^'fl  bishop  to  qiMen's 

binhop'sUh.  bishop's  4th. 

S.  Qmen    to    ktnK't*   rook*»    8.  Kinfr>  knfarht   to   king's 

6th.  btahop'aSd. 

4.  Queen  takes  •  kli^'fi  btsh- 

op'f!  pawn,  giving  black 

cheokmate. 

The  forcing  brief  mode  of  giving  a  dieck- 
mate  is  oalled  the  8cholar*8  mate,  and  is  often 
practiced  upon  young  and  unwary  players.  Any 
contractions  used,  such  as  *K'  for  king,  *B'  for 
bishop,  etc.,  will  readily  be  understood  by  the 
use  of  the  diagrams. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  game,  and  in  the  prac- 
tice of  chess,  the  following  rules,  precepts,  and 
hints  will  be  found  very  generally  useful:  Play 

*  Taking  Is  always  performed  by  lifting  the  captured  man 
from  the  board  and  placing  the  captor  on  his  square.  The 
pawn  Is  the  only  man  whose  mode  of  taking  dlffem  from 
Us  ordtnaiy  move. 


forth  your  minor  pieces  early,  and  castle  your 
kinff  in  good  time.  You  may  sometimes  delay 
castling  with  advantage,  but  not  often.  Do  not 
expect  to  be  able  to  establish  an  enduring  attack 
with  half  your  forces  at  home.  Seek  to  let  your 
style  of  play  be  attacking,  and  remember  the 
gaining  or  losing  of  time  in  your  measures  is 
the  element  of  winning  or  losing  the  game. 
Never  touch  a  piece  without  moving  it,  nor  suf- 
fer yourself  or  your  opponent  to  infringe  any 
other  of  the  laws  of  the  game. 

You  will  find,  when  first  player,  that  the  open- 
ings springing  from  your  playing  first  king's 
pawn  two,  and  then  your  king's  knight  to  the 
bishop's  third,  is  one  of  the  l^t  that  you  can 
adopt;  but  do  not  adhere  to  any  one  opening 
only.  If  you  wish  to  adopt  a  purely  defensive 
opening,  you  may  play  first  king's  pawn  one, 
and  follow  up  with  Q  P  2  and  Q  B  P  2.  Next 
to  playing  with  good  players,  nothing  will  con- 
duce to  improvement  more  than  looking  on  at 
two  expert  players  while  they  play.  Wanting 
these  advantages,  it  is  best  to  play  over  openings 
and  actual  games  from  books  or  journals.  Ta 
prevent  blunders  and  oversights,  always  en- 
deavor to  perceive  the  motive  of  your  adversary's 
move  before  you  play;  and  look  oftien  round  the 
board  to  see  that  you  are  not  losing  sight  of 
any  better  move  than  the  one  you  intended,  or 
that  you  are  not  suffering  yourself  to  be  tempted 
by  a  bait. 

The  Laws  of  Chess.  The  most  elaborate  and 
complete  code  of  rules  is  to  be  found  in  Staun- 
ton, Ch€89  Praofia  (London,  1800).  In  that  code 
every  law  of  the  game  is  fully  explained,  filling 
sixty-six  pages  of  the  book. 

For  the  antiquities  of  the  subject,  consult 
Forbes,  History  of  Chess  (London,  1860).  Mod- 
em practical  works  are:  Morphy,  Games  at 
Chess,  edited  by  Lowenthal  (New  York,  1860)  ; 
Staunton,  Chess:  Theory  and  Practice  (London, 
1876)  ;  Gossip,  Chess  Player's  Manual  (London, 
1876) ;  Walker,  Chess  and  Chess  Players  (Lon- 
don, 1850). 

CHESSy  or  CHEAT.  A  common  name  of  the 
Bromus  secalinus.    See  Bbome  Qbass. 

CHEST  (palatalization  of  AS.  cist,  cest,  from 
Lat.  cista,  Gk.  Klmi,  kistS,  chest,  box),  or 
Thorax.  In  anatomy,  the  part  of  the  body 
which  lies  beneath  the  neck  and  above  die  ab- 
domen (q.v.),  constituting  the  uppermost  of  the 
two  diviflions  of  the  trunk,  or  that  which  con- 
tains the  heart  and  lungs  and  is  bounded  exter- 
nally by  the  ribs.  The  chest  is  somewhat  coni^l 
in  form,  the  broad  or  lower  end  of  the  cone 
being  shut  in  by  the  diaphragm,  a  large  muscu- 
lar partition  which  projects  upward  from  the 
lower  ribs,  being  convex  toward  the  chest  and 
concave  toward  the  abdomen.  In  reapiration 
(q.v.),  the  diaphragm  descends  by  its  own  mus- 
cular contraction,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
ribs  are  drawn  upward  and  outward  by  the  ac- 
cessory muscles  of  inspiration.  The  cavity  of 
the  chest  is  thus  enlarged,  the  lungs  are  expand- 
ed, and  air  is  drawn  into  them  through  the 
trachea,  or  windpipe,  and  the  bronchial  tubes. 
The  combination  of  bone,  cartilage,  muscle,  and 
tendon  entering  into  the  oomposition  of  the 
chest  are  such  as  to  permit  of  expansile  move- 
ment to  the  extent  required,  and  yet  to  guard 
aflainst  over-eixpansion,  which  would  be  fatal  to 
the  delicate  structures  within.     The  bones  of 
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the  chest  are  at  the  same  time  a  powerful  pro- 
tection against  external  injury. 

The  structures  forming  the  walls  of  the  chest 
are:  (1)  The  backbone  or  spinal  column,  divided 
into  twenty-four  true  vertebrse,  twelve  of  which, 
called  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  form  the  thoracic  por- 
tion. (2)  Twelve  ribs  on  either  side,  attached 
behind  the  dorsal  vertebrsc,  and  ending  in  frcmt 
in  the  costal  cartilages.  (3)  The  sternum,  or 
breast-bone,  which  occupies  the  middle  line  in 
front,  and  to  which  the  costal  cartilages  are  at- 
tached on  either  side.  (4)  The  diaphragm 
(q.v.).    See  also  Skeleton. 

The  contents  of  the  chest  are  the  heart,  the 
great  arteries  and  veins,  the  lungs,  the  trachea 
or  windpipe,  the  bronchi  or  branches  of  the 
trachea,  leading  to  the  lungs,  the  oesophagus  or 
gullet,  certain  important  nerve-trunks,  and  the 
thoracic  duct  (q.v.)  or  general  terminus  of  the 
lymphatic  system  of  vessels,  by  which  the  chyle 
and  lymph  are  discharged  into  the  blood.  The 
very  great  importance  of  these  parts  to  life,  and 
their  great  liability  to  deranged  action,  renders 
the  chest  the  seat  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
diseases  which  afflict  humanity,  and  especially 
of  those  which  end  in  death.  Indeed,  of  the 
three  organs'  which  the  great  physiologist  Bichat 
called  the  *tripod  of  life* — ^viz.  the  brain,  heart, 
and  lungs — the  chest  contains  two;  hence  its 
condition  in  almost  all  diseases,  and  especially 
in  fatal  diseases,  is  an  object  of  the  utmost 
solicitude  to  the  physician. 

The  diseases  of  the  chest  depend  in  some  cases 
on  alterations  in  its  form,  as  by  rickets  (q.v.) 
and  other  conditions  aflfecting  the  bones  in  early 
childhood  or  in  youth,  or  by  too  tig-ht  lacing  in 
girls.  The  lungs  and  air-tubes  are  subject  to  a 
great  variety  of  diseases,  among  which  the  prin- 
cipal are  consumption,  or  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis (q.v.),  pneumonia  (q.v.),  pleurisy  (q.v.), 
and  bronchitis  q.v.).  The  heart  is  subject  to 
pericarditis,  endocarditis,  enlargement  (hyper- 
trophy), dilatation,  and  degeneration  of  its 
muscular  texture.  The  aorta,  or  great  artery, 
is  often  affected  with  degeneration  of  its  walls, 
and  occasionally  with  aneurism.  The  great 
veins  are  liable  to  over-distension,  and  to  ob- 
struction by  tumors  or  by  coagulation  of  the 
contained  blood.  The  thoracic  duct  is  also 
sometimes  obstructed  by  external  pressure,  and 
the  oesophagus  has  a  number  of  diseases  usually 
described  in  connection  with  the  alimentary 
canal.  Most  of  the  diseases  here  referred  to  are 
described  either  in  special  articles,  or  under 
Heart,  Diseases  of.  See  also  the  articles  Aus- 
cultation, and  Pebci'ssign. 

CHEST,  Naval.  The  name  of  Chest  has  been 
given  to  certain  funds  maintained  for  the  benefit 
of  seamen  belonging  to  the  English  Xavy.  A 
fund,  called  the  Chest  at  Chatham,  was  sug- 
gested so  long  ago  as  the  days  of  Drake  and 
Hawkins,  for  the  relief  of  superannuated  and 
wounded  seamen.  In  1590  all  seafaring  men  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  service  consented  to  a  stop- 
page out  of  their  pay  of  two  shillings  to  six 
shillings  per  month  to  support  this  fund.  The 
money  was  not  in  those  days,  as  it  would  be 
now,  put  out  to  interest :  it  was  kept  in  a  chest, 
and  hence  the  name  given  to  the  fund  itself. 
During  the  Eighteenth  Century  the  system  be- 
came organized  in  a  better  manner:  but  still  the 
fund  retained  the  name  of  chest :  .in^onuich  that 
when  the  office  was  removed  from  Chatham  to 


Greenwich,  in  1803,  it  became  the  Chest  at 
Greenwich,  The  chest  is  managed  ex  officio, 
and  the  accounts  are  annually  laid  before  Par- 
liament. Handsome  gifts  are  occasionally  made 
to  the  fund  by  individuals.  Disabled  sailors  re- 
ceive a  present  sum  of  money,  if  not  deprived  of 
the  power  of  earning  a  living;  but  if  their  in- 
juries are  more  permanent  they  receive  a  pen- 
sion from  the  Chest  for  one  year,  or  for  several 
years,  or  for  life,  paid  half-yearly. 

CHES^EB  (AS.  ceaater,  from  Lat.  caatra, 
camp).  An  ancient  episcopal  city,  municipal 
and  Parliamentary  borough,  and  river  port,  the 
capital  of  Cheshire,  England,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Dee,  22  miles  from  its  estuary,  and  16 
miles  southeast  of  Liverpool  (Map:  England, 
D  3).  It  stands  on  a  rocky  sandstone  height, 
the  greater  part  being  inclosed  by  ancient  walls 
seven  or  eight  feet  thick,  nearly  two  miles  in 
circuit,  pierced  by  four  gates,  and  now  forming 
a  promenade  from  which  excellent  views  of  the 
city  and  vicinity  are  obtained.  The  two  main 
streets  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  were 
cut  out  of  the  rock  by  the  Romans  four  to  ten 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  houses.  The  houses 
in  these  streets  are  curiously  arranged;  the 
front  parts  of  their  second  stories,  as  far  back 
as  16  feet,  form  a  continuous  paved  promenade 
or  covered  gallery,  open  in  front,  and  reached 
by  flights  of  steps  from  the  street  below,  with 
private  houses  above,  inferior  shops  and  ware- 
houses below,  and  the  chief  shops  of  the  town 
within.  These  arcades,  called  the  *Row8.'  to- 
gether with  the  ancient  walls  and  the  half-tim- 
bered construction  of  many  of  the  houses,  with 
quaintly  carved  ornamental  gables  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century,  render  Chester  perhaps  the  most 
picturesque  city  in  England.  The  cathedral  is 
an  irregular  massive  structure  of  crumbling 
sandstone,  with  a  tower  of  127  feet.  It  was  for- 
merly the  Church  of  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Wer- 
burgh,  which  for  six  hundred  and  fifty  years  was 
one  of  the  richest  in  England.  The  cathedral 
grammar  school  was  founded  by  Henry  VIII. 
Saint  John's  Church,  long  in  ruins,  but  partially 
restored  since  1868,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
of  early  Saxon  origin.  Among  other  noted 
buildings  are  the  castle  built  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  now  used  as  barracks,  the  town 
hall,  linen  hall,  and  music  hall.  There  are  also 
many  quaint  private  houses,  such  as  0od*8  ProtH- 
dence  House,  so  called' from  the 'inscription  cm 
it;  Bishop  Lloyd's  House,  and  Stanley  House. 
The  Dee  is  crossed  by  three  bridges — an  old 
stone  one,  a  suspension  bridge,  and  Grosvenor 
Bridge,  consisting  of  one  superb  stone  arch  of 
200  feet  span.  Chester  sends  one  member  to  Par- 
liament. Although  Chester  can  boast  of  great 
antiquity,  it  has  not  fallen  behind  in  carrying 
out  modem  improvements,  and  this  has  beoi  done 
with  due  regard  to  the  quaint  architectural  fea- 
tures of  the  city.  Electric  lighting  has  been  in- 
stalled; a  modern  sewerage  system,  including 
precipitation  works,  has  been  introduced;  public 
baths,  markets,  a  free  library^  a  museum,  and  a 
hospital  are  maintained  by  the  municipality. 
There  are  two  public  parks,  and  on  the  Roodee, 
outside  the  walls,  there  is  a  large  race-track,  from 
which  the  city  derives  a  considerable  profit. 
Chester  has  manufactures  of  lead,  iron-foundries, 
chemical  works,  and  a  ship-building  jrard.  It 
manufactures  boots  and  shoes  for  export.  Its 
principal  trade,  however,  is  in  cheese,  for  whkh 
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it  is  a  famous  market.  It  has  an  increasing 
shipping  trade,  importing  metal  ores,  timber, 
etc.,  and  exporting  iron  and  its  manufactures. 
Chester  is  the  terminus  of  several  railway  lines, 
and  the  union  railway  station  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  Great  Britain.  Al>out  three  and  one-half  miles 
from  the  city  is  Eaton  Hall,  the  magnificent  seat 
of  the  Duke  of  Westminster.  Population,  in 
1801,  37,105;  in  1901,  36,281. 

Chester  was  the  Deva  of  the  Romans,  the  Brit- 
ish Caer  Lleonvawr,  and  the  Saxon  Legancester 
or  Laegeceaster.  It  was  devastated  by  Ethelfrid, 
King  of  Northumbria,  in  607,  after  the  massacre 
of  1200  monks  of  Bangor  Yscoed,  who  had  as- 
sembled to  pray  for  the  success  of  their  com- 
patriots. In  828  it  was  taken  by  the  Saxons,  and 
in  894  by  the  Danes.  Ethelred  retook  it  in  904, 
and  rebuilt  the  walls.  From  the  Norman  Con- 
quest to  Uie  time  of  Henry  III.  the  earls  of 
Chester  had  their  own  courts  and  parliaments 
at  Chester,  with  eight  subfeudatories  and  the 
superiors  of  the  great  religious  houses,  Chester 
bemg  then  a  county  palatine.  Henry  III.  made 
his  eldest  son  Earl  of  Chester,  a  title  held  since 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  In  1128  the  town  re- 
ceived its  first  charter.  After  a  long  siege  ( 1643- 
46)  the  Parliamentary  forces  took  the  city. 

BiBUOGRAPHT.  Howson,  "Chester  Cathedral," 
in  Cathedrals  of  England  (Philadelphia,  1895)  ; 
Freeman,  "Earlv  History  of  Chester,"  in  Archcto- 
logical  Journal,  Vol.  XLIII.  (London,  1886)  f 
Lach-Szvrma,  "The  Rows  of  Chester;"  Picton, 
"The  Walls  of  Chester;"  Smith,  "The  Walls  of 
Chester,"  in  Archwological  Journal,  Vol.  XLIV. 
(London,  1888). 

CHESTEB.  A  town  and  port  of  entry  on 
Mahone  Bay,  Lunenburg  County,  Nova  Scotia, 
Canada,  45' miles  southwest  of  Halifax  (Map: 
Nova  Scotia,  E  6).  The  town  was  founded  by 
New  En^landers  in  1760,  and  has  manufacturing 
and  fishmg  industries.  Population,  2000.  The 
village  of  Chester  Basin,  five  miles  distant,  pic- 
turesquely situated  on  a  hill  overlooking  the 
bay,  is  apopular  summer  resort. 

OHESTEB.  A  city  and  county-seat  of  Ran- 
dolph Ckumty,  111.,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  76' 
miles  below  Saint  Louis,  and  on  the  Illinois 
Southern  and  the  Wabash,  Chester  and  Western 
railroads  (Map:  Hlinois,  C  6) .  It  has  a  public  li- 
brary. The  Southern  Illinois  Penitentiary  and  the 
Illinois  Asylum  for  the  Criminal  Insane  are  sit- 
uated here.  The  city  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade,  and  has  manufactures  of  flour,  knit  goods, 
foundry  products,  wagons,  etc.  Population,  in 
1890,2708;  in  1900,2832. 

CHESTEB.  A  city  in  Delaware  County,  Pa., 
14  miles  southwest  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  Dela- 
ware River,  and  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio, 
the  Pennsylvania,  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
railroads  (Map:  Pennsylvania,  F  4).  It  has  a 
free  library,  two  hospitals,  and  two  parks,  and 
is  the  seat  of  the  Pennsylvania  Military  College 
and  the  Crozer  Theological  Seminary  (Baptist). 
Of  historic  interest  are  the  city  hall,  built  in 
1724,  and  the  house  of  William  Penn.  Chester 
has  large  manufactories  of  cotton  and  woolen 
goods,  dyestuffs,  iron  and  steel,  boilers  and  en- 
gines, lumber  in  various  products,  cigars,  plaster, 
boards,  ice,  and  many  other  articles;  and  is 
noted  for  its  ship-building.  The  government 
of  the  city  is  carried  on  by  a  mayor,  elected  for 
three  years,  and  a  bicameral  city  council.    The 


executive,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  council, 
appoints  the  health  board,  park  commissioners, 
police,  and  commissioner  of  highways;  the  city 
solicitor,  engineer,  and  board  of  revision  of  taxes 
are  elected  &^  the  council ;  other  offices  are  filled 
by  popular  election.  Population,  in  1880,  14,997 ; 
in  1890,  20,226;  in  1900,  33,988. 

Chester,  the  oldest  town  in  Pennsylvania, 
settled  by  Swedes  in  1644,  was  called  Upland 
until  1682,  when  Penn  arrived  and  gave  it  its 
present  name.  It  was  laid  out  in  1700,  was  in- 
corporated as  a  borough  in  1701,  and  was  char- 
tered as  a  city  in  1866.  The  first  Pennsyl- 
vania Assembly  convened  here  in  1682.  During 
the  Revolution  it  was  alternately  occupied  by 
the  British  and  the  Americans,  and  after  the 
battle  of  Brandywine,  in  1777,  Washington  re- 
assembled his  troops  here.  Consult:  Ashmead, 
Historical  Sketch  of  Chester  (Chester,  1883). 

CHESTEB.  A  citv  and  county-seat  of  Chester 
County,  S.  C,  62  miles  north  by  west  of  Colum- 
bia, on  the  Southern,  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  and 
other  railroads  (Map:  South  Carolina,  C  2). 
It  is  in  a  fertile  cotton-growing  and  general  agri- 
cultural country,  and  has  cotton-mills,  cotton- 
gins,  a  cottonseed-oil  mill,  fiour  and  lumber  mills, 
iron  and  wood-working  establishments,  etc. 
Population,  in  1890,  2703 ;  in  1900,  4076. 

CHESTEB,  Colby  Mitchell  (1844—).  An 
American  naval  officer.  He  was  bom  in  Con- 
necticut,' graduated  at  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy  in  1863,  and  in  1864  participated 
in  the  operations  against  Mobile.  In  1881  he 
was  appointed  commander,  and  from  1881  to 
1885  was  hydrographic  inspector  of  the  coast 
survey.  From  1888  to  1889  he  was  a  member  of 
the  commission  for  establishing  a  navy-yard  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  from  1890  to  1894  was  com- 
mandant at  Annapolis,  and  from  1897  to  1898 
was  commander  of  the  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 
He  was  appointed  captain  in  1896. 

CHESTEBy  Joseph  Lemuel  (1821-82).  An 
American  antiquary.  He  waa  bom  in  Norwich, 
Conn.,  and  until  1852  was  a  merchant's  clerk  in 
Philadelphia.  He  was  afterwards  clerk  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  aide-de-camp  to 
the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  After  1858  he 
resided  in  London,  where  he  spent  ten  years  in 
the  compilation  of  an  annotated  abstract  of  the 
registers  of  Westminster  Abbey  (1876).  This 
work  was  published  by  the  Harleian  Society,  of 
which,  in  1869,  he  had  been  a  founder.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  regarded  as  perhaps  the 
most  learned  genealogist  in  England  or  America. 
He  also  edited  Educational  Laws  of  Virginia 
(1864);  The  Reiester  Booke  of  Saynte  Dennis 
Backchurch  (1878) ;  and  other  similar  compila- 
tions. 

CHES^EBEIELD.  A  municipal  borough  and 
market  town  in  Derbyshire,  England,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Hipper  and  Rother,  about  12 
miles  south  of  Sheffield  (Map:  England,  E  3). 
There  are  manufactures  of  leather,  silk,  lace, 
earthenware,  and  machinery;  and  the  minerals 
in  the  neighborhood,  including  coal,  iron,  pot- 
ters' and  brick  clay,  slate,  and  lead,  are  being 
greatly  developed. '  Trade  is  facilitated  by  a 
canal  connecting  Chesterfield  with  the  Trent, 
and  by  the  main  line  of  the  Midland  Railway. 
Owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  its  manufactures 
and  the  increase  of  its  population,  it  has  become 
a  flourishing  municipality.    The  gas  and  water 
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BuppHes  are  managed  by  a  special  board ;  parks, 

gublic  baths,  a  cemetery,  markets,  and  slaughter- 
ouses  are  maintained  by  the  municipality.  It 
also  operates  its  street  railways.  The  town  has 
an  excellent  system  of  sewerage,  and  in  condec- 
tion  therewith  maintains  a  sewage  farm.  Its 
educational  institutions  include  an  ancient  gram- 
mar school  and  technical  school,  and  a  public 
library  maintained  by  the  town.  The  town  is 
of  great  antiquity.  Its  first  charter  was  re- 
ceived in  the  reign  of  King  John.  The  parish 
church  of  All  Saints,  dating  from  the  Fourteenth 
Century,  is  remarkable  for  its  curious  twisted 
spire.  George  Stephenson  is  buried  in  Trinity 
Church.  Population,  in  1891,  22,000;  in  1901, 
27,200.  Consult  Yeatman,  The  Records  of  Chea- 
terfield  (Chesterfield,  1884). 

CHESTEBriELDy  Philip  Dobmeb  Stan- 
hope, Earl  of  (1694-1773).  An  English  states- 
man and  author,  eldest  son  of  the  third  Earl  of 
Chesterfield.  He  was  bom  in  London,  September 
22,  1694.  He  studied  for  about  a  year  at  Trinity 
Hall,  Cambridge,  and  then  left  to  travel  in 
Flanders  ( 1714) .  The  next  year  he  was  appoint- 
ed a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  entered  the  House  of  Commons 
as  a  Whig.  On  the  death  of  his  father  (1726), 
he  succeeded  to  the  earldom  and  took  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  Two  years  later  he  was 
appointed  Ambassador  to  The  Hague;  in  1730 
he  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  and  Lord 
Steward  of  the  Household.  Dismissed  from  office 
( 1733) ,  he  became  a  bitter  opponent  of  Walpole. 
Particularly  brilliant  was  his  speech  against 
the  Licensing  Act  (1737).  In  1744  he  joined 
the  Pelharo  Ministry,  and  the  next  year  was  ap- 
pointed Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a  post  for 
which  be  was  admirably  qualified.  In  1746  he 
became  Secretary  of  State,  and  was  offered  a 
dukedom.  In  1748  he  resigned  office,  and  passed 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  leisure.  He  died  March  24, 
1773.  Distinguished  for  wit  and  graceful  man- 
ners, he  was  for  a  time  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  Pope,  Swift,  Bolingbroke,  and  other  eminent 
contemporaries.  At  an  inopportune  time  be 
thrust  himself  forward  as  a  patron  of  Dr.  John- 
son, and  was  repudiated  in  a  celebrated  letter 
(February  7,  1755).  Chesterfield's  literary  fame 
rests  upon  his  Letters  (published  1774)  to  his 
natural  son,  Philip  Dormer,  written  for  the  im- 
provement of  his  manners.  Long  very  popular, 
these  letters  contain  counsel  still  valuable.  Their 
immorality  was  justly  censured  by  Dr.  John- 
son, and  with  equal  justice  Sainte-Beuve  praised 
their  practical  good  sense.  Consult:  Letters  qf 
Chesterfield,  edited  by  Lord  Mahon  (London, 
1845-53),  and  by  J.  Bradshaw  (London,  1892)  ; 
also  Browning,  Wit  ajid  Wisdom  of  Lord  Chester- 
field (I^ndon,  1875)  ;  Hill,  Worldly  Wisdom  of 
Lord  Chesterfield  (New  York,  1891);  and  Col- 
lins, Essays  and  Studies  (London,  1895). 

CHESTEBFIELD  IKI<ET.  An  inlet  of  Hud- 
son Bay,  which  extends  westward  for  a  distance 
of  over  200  miles  from  the  northwest  comer  of 
the  bay  (Map:  Canada,  M  4).  It  has  a  vari- 
able width,  which  does  not  exceed  25  miles,  and 
is  in  water  connection,  near  its  head,  with 
the  string  of  large  lakes  lying  to  the  southwest. 
It  contains  a  number  of  islands,  and  at  its  west- 
em  extremity  it  widens  into  Baker  Lake. 

CHES^BB  FLATS,  The.  A  group  of  mys- 
tery plays  on  soriptur&l  subjects,  twenty-four  in 


all,  played  by  the  guilds  of  Cheater  during  three 
days  at  Whitsuntide.  A  Sixteenth-Century  proc- 
lamation concerning  them  ascribes  them,  in  ob- 
scure phrase,  to  either  Sir  Henry  Francis,  a, 
monk,  or  to  Sir  John  Amway,  ma^or  of  Chester 
in  1327-28.  The  earliest  manuscript  of  them  is 
in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and 
is  dated  1581.  The  only  complete  edition  of 
them  was  made  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  for  the 
Shakespeare  Society,  London  (2  vols.,  London, 
1843-47). 

CHES^EBTOWN.  A  town  and  eountyseat 
of  Kent  County,  Md.,  SO  miles  east  of  Baltimore, 
on  the  Chester  River,  and  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  (Map:  Maryland,  N  4).  It  has  plan- 
ing-mills,  strawboard-mills,  and  phosphate  and 
basket  factories.  Washington  College,  organixed 
in  1783,  is  situated  here.  The  town  government 
is  administered  by  three  commissioners,  who 
hold  office  for  three  years.  Population,  in  1890, 
2632;  in  1900,  3008. 

CHESnnTT,  ches'nUt  (formerly  ehesten^ut^ 
a  contamination  of  AS.  cisten,  OHO.  chesiinnay 
kestinnaf  Ger.  Kastanie,  chestnut,  and  OF.  chas- 
taine.  It.  castagna,  Lat.  castanea^  chestnut,  from 
Gk.  Ksurmp^fkastanea^  Arm.  kask,  chestnut;  con- 
nected with  Gk^  Kdffram,  Kasiana,  efrKoffrapaUi, 
Kastanaia,  a  city  of  Pontus  noted  for  chestnuts). 
Castanea,  A  genus*  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Ciipulifer«,  closely  allied  to  the  beech 
*{Fagus),  and  distinguished  from  it  by  long 
male  catkins,  longitudinally  set  with  groups  of 
flowers,  a  five  to  eight  celled  ovary  (bur),  and 
compressed,  rounded  nuts.  Throe  species  are  of 
horticultural  and  commercial  importance  for 
their  nuts  and  wood — ^the  European  or  Spanish 
chestnut  {Castanea  sativa)^  the  Japanese  {Caa- 
ianea  Japonica  or  Castanea  crenata)^  and  the 
American  {Castanea  Amerioana),  The  Euro- 
pean diestnut  grows  wild  in  extensive  forests^ 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  west  of  Asia,  and  north 
of  Africa,  and  is  a  large,  stately  tree.  The  nuts- 
are  usually  two  in  each  bur,  very  large,  and  of 
a  dark  mahogany  color.  The  American  chestnut 
is  taller  and  more  spreading.  In  forests  it 
reaches  a  height  of  100  feet,  with  a  trunk  3  ta 
4  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  native  from  Maine  to- 
Michigan  and  southward  to  Louisiana,  and  ia 
l^nerally  foimd  on  high,  sandy  land,  gravel 
ridges,  or  mountain  slopes  comparatively  free- 
from  limestone.  Twenty  or  more  improved  va- 
rieties are  in  cultivation.  The  Japanese  chests 
nut  is  a  smaller  tree  than  either  the  European 
or  American,  and  has  a  compact,  symmetrical 
habit.  Its  large  nuts,  early  and  heavy  bearing 
propensities,  comparative  freedom  from  blights, 
and  complete  union  on  either  its  own  American- 
grown  or  on  native  American  seedlings  has 
brought  it  into  extended  use  in  the  United  States 
within  recent  years  as  an  orchard  tree  and  in 
grafting  over  native  chestnut  forests.  Chestnuts^ 
are  usually  propagated  from  seed,  and  the  seed- 
lings are  later  grafted  or  budded  with  improved 
varieties.  A  common  way  in  the  United  States  is 
to  graft  the  sprouts  arising  from  the  stumps  of 
cut-over  chestnut  lands  with  European  or  Jap- 
anese varieties.  Chestnut  timber  is  coarse- 
grained, light,  and  durable,  and  it  finds  exten- 
sive use  in  furniture-making,  and  for  posts  and 
fence-timbers. 

In  addition  to  the  three  species  noted  above,, 
there  are  a  number  of  dwarf  forms  known  as. 
chinquapins.     The  common  or  ti«e  ebinqiiapiir 
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{Castanea  putnila)  and  the  bush  chinquapin 
{Castanea  alnifolia)  are  natiyea  of  the  States 
«outh  and  west  of  Pennsylvania  as  far  as  Texas. 
The  former  is  a  shrub  four  to  five  feet  high, 
though  occasionally  reaching  a  height  of  30  or  40 
feet;  the  latter  rarely  exceeds  three  feet.  The 
nuts  are  smaller  than  chestnuts,  but  ripen  ear- 
lier, are  edible,  and  to  some  extent  marketed.  A 
number  of  other  species  are  native  to  the  East. 
Cttstanea  argentea  and  Caatanea  ttmgurrut  of 
Java  are  large  trees  with  edible  nuts.  Castanap- 
sis  chryaophylla  is  a  California  evergreen,  the 
small  fruit  or  nuts  of  which  are  eaten.  The 
horae-chestnut  (q.v.)  is  entirely  different  from 
the  true  chestnut. 

Food  Value. — Chestnuts  when  fresh  contain 
84  per  cent,  of  edible  portion  and  16  per  cent,  of 
refuse  (shell).  The  edible  portion  has  the  fol- 
lowing percentage  composition :  Water,  45.0 ;  pro- 
tein, 6.2;  fat,  5.4;  total  carbohydrates,  42.1; 
and  ash,  1.3.  The  fuel  value  is  1125  calories  per 
pound.  Unlike  most  nuts,  the  chestnut  is  rich 
in  carbohydrates  (largely  starch),  rather  than 
fat  or  protein.  In  Europe  steamed  chestnuts 
are  eaten  either  with  salt  or  milk.  They  are  also 
'  boiled  and  roasted,  or  are  used  combined  with 
other  food  materials,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
confectionery.  In  the  form  of  a  cake,  called  in 
Italy  ^necci,'  they  are  a  common  food.  In  the 
United  States  they  are  eaten  raw  or  roasted, 
and  are  also  used  for  making  dessert,  for  stuffing 
poultry,  and  in  other  ways.  The  candied  chest- 
Huts,  or  ^marrona  glac^a,*  are  also  well  known.  Ac- 
cording to  recent  investigation,  cooked  chestnuts 
are  quite  thoroughly  digested.  Chestnuts  are 
dried,  and  are  sometimes  groimd  to  a  flour,  used 
for  making  a  bread  or  cake. 

CHESXTN'COOK  LAKES.  A  name  given  to 
a  group  of  lakes  in  Piscataquis  County,  Maine, 
the  chief  being  Chesuncook  Lake,  1^  miles  long 
and  from  1  to  2  miles  wide,  and  Ripogenus  Lake, 
2  miles  long  and  1  mile  wide,  which  are  but 
expansions  of  the  Penobscot  River  (Map:  Maine, 
E  4).  Lake  Chesuncook  has  the  following  feed- 
ing lakes  or  ponds:  Longeley  Pond,  Umba- 
zooksus  Lake,  Cnxabexis,  Duck  and  Moose 
ponds.  Mud  Pond,  Ragged  Lake,  and  Caribou 
Lake.  7  miles  long  and  l^j  miles  wide.  Lake 
Ripogenus  has  as  a  feeder  Harrington  Lake,  3 
miles  long  and  1  mile  wide.  Lobster  Pond,  5 
miles  long  and  1^2  miles  wide,  between  Ragged 
Lake  and  North  Bay  of  Moosehead  Lake,  may 
also  be  included  in  the  Chesuncook  system.  Ly- 
inj;  to  the  northwest  of  this  section  and  directly 
connected  with  it  by  the  Cauquomgomoc  River,  12 
miles  long,  are  Lake  Cauquomgomoc,  about  7 
miles  long  and  nearly  2  miles  wide,  and  its  feed- 
ing lakes — Lone  Lake,  Poland  Pond,  Round  Pond, 
and  Shallow  Lake. 

CHETIMACHES^  sh^t'I-m&sh^  Laks.  See 
CrBAND  Lake. 

CHBT^LE,  Hewbt  (  ?  -c.1607).  An  Eng- 
lish dramatist.  Of  the  thirteen  or  more  plays 
he  wrote  single-handed,  only  one  has  survived — 
the  lurid  Tragedy  of  Hoffman^  or  a  Revenge  for 
a  Father  (performed  1602,  printed  1631,  edited 
by  H.  B.  Leonard,  1851).  Of  thirty-six  plays 
on  which  he  collaborated,  only  four  were  print- 
ed. Very  attractive  is  The  Pleasant  Comedie  of 
Patient  Griaail  (printed  1603;  edited  by  J.  P. 
Collier,  1841).  Chettlc's  name  is  forever  linked 
with  Shakespeare's.    He  edited  Greene's  Ch-oata- 


tcorih  of  Wit  (1592),  in  which  Shakespeare  was 
attacked;  apologized  in  a  memorable  passage  in 
a  pamphlet  entitled  Kind  Heart'a  Dream  ( 1592 
or  1593;  reprinted  by  C.  H.  Ingleby  in  Shake- 
speare Allusion  Books,  1874) ;  and  apparently 
alluded  to  Shakespeare  in  ** Silver-tongued  Meli- 
cert,"  in  England's  Mourning  Oarment  (1603; 
reprinted  with  Kind  Heart'a  Dream,  as  above). 

CHEVALIEBy  shdv'A-ler'  (Fr.,  variant  of 
cavaHer,  It.  cavaliere,  from  ML.  cahallariuSf 
horseman,  from  Lat.  cahallua,  horse).  In  her- 
aldry, a  horseman  armed  at  all  points.  In  the 
more  general  acceptation  it  signifies  a  knight 
(q.v.).     See  Banitebet;  Chivalbt. 

CHEVALIEBy  The  Young.  The  popular 
title  of  the  grandson  of  James  11.  of  England, 
otherwise  known  as  the  Young  Pretender  (q.v.). 
See  Stuabt,  Chasles  Edward. 

CHBVALIBB,  she-vA'lya',  Albebt  (1861 — ). 
An  English  music-hall  singer,  and  composer  of 
*coster'-song8.  He  made  his  first  public  appear- 
ance in  1877,  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre, 
during  the  Bancroft  management,  in  An  Unequal 
Match,  For  some  years  he  continued  as  a  regular 
actor,  at  the  Court  Tlieatre,  with  John  Hare,  and 
elsewhere,  till  in  February,  1891,  he  made  a  great 
hit  at  the  Pavilion  Music  Hall,  developing  his  spe- 
cial gift  of  mimicking  the  traits  of  the  London 
costermonger.  This,  and  his  songs,  have  brought 
him  great  popularity  and  financial  success.  In 
1896  he  spent  some  time  in  the  United  States, 
repeating  his  favorite  performances.  He  is  also 
the  author  of  dramatic  pieces,  notably  Tommy 
Doddy  which  he  produced  at  the  Globe  Theatre, 
London,  in  1898. 

CEETALIEB,  Michel  ( 1806-79) .  A  French 
economist.  He  was  bom  in  Limoges,  January  13, 
1806,  and  was  at  the  age  of  18  admitted  as  a 
pupil  of  the  Polytechnic  SchooL  Thence  he 
went  to  the  School  of  Mines,  and  some  days  be- 
fore the  Revolution  of  July  he  was  appointed  en- 
gineer to  the  Department  du  Nord.  In  early 
life  he  favored  the  views  of  Saint  Simon,  and 
his  outspoken  utterances  led  to  his  imprisonment. 
L'pon  his  release  he  recanted,  and  was  sent  by 
the  Government  in  1832  to  the  United  States  to 
study  the  American  railroad  system.  He  traveled 
for  two  years  in  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and 
Cuba,  and  published  the  results  of  his  experi- 
ences in  a  series  of  letters  in  the  Journal  des 
D^bata,  After  his  return  he  held  various  Govern- 
ment positions,  and  in  1845  he  was  elected  a 
deputy,  but  served  only  till  next  year,  his  cham- 
pionship of  free  trade  preventing  his  reflection. 
He  lost  his  professorship  during  the  Provisional 
Government,  but  later  won  the  favor  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  and  was  reinstated.  In  1860,  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  commercial  treaty  wuth 
England,  he  became  Senator.  He  died  in  Mont- 
pellier  in  1879.  Of  his  works,  that  most  frequent- 
ly quoted  is  his  Probable  Fail  in  the  Price  of 
Gold  (1854).  In  it  he  calls  attention  to  the  ef- 
fects of  the  gold  discoveries  in  California  and 
Australia,  and  urges  that  gold  should  be  de- 
monetized. Other  works  are:  Letters  from  North 
America  (1836)  :  Material  Interests  in  France: 
Public  Works,  Roads,  Canals,  Railways  (1838)  ; 
Letters  on  the  Organization  of  Labor  and  the 
Question  of  the  Laborers  (1848). 

CHEVALIEB  ATT  CYGNB,  6  s^ny'  (Fr., 
knight  of  the  swan).    A  character  ako  kiiown 
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as.Helias,  occurring  in  thcf  Icelandic  Sagas,  the 
legends  of  Grermany  and  Flanders,  and  the  early 
French  romances.  In  the  latter  he  is  made 
grandfather  to  Godfrey  de  Bouillon.  His  name  is 
more  especially  familiar  as  the  title  of  a  set  of 
chansons  composed  shortly  after  the  Crusades, 
among  the  individual  titles  of  which  are:  "An- 
tioche;"  "Les  Ch^tifs;"  and  "Les  Enfances  de 
Godefroy." 

CHEVALIEB  DE  MAISON  BOUGE,  de 
m&'zON'  rSTTzh  (Fr.,  knight  of  the  red  house).  A 
novel  by  the  elder  Dumas,  published  in  1846  in 
Paris. 

CHEVALIEB    DE    SAINT    GEOBGE,    de 

sftN  zhCrzh  (Fr.,  knight  of  Saint  George).  A 
title  assumed  by  thef  *01d  Pretender,'  James 
Stuart. 

CHEVALIEB  D'HABMENTAL,  d&r  m&N'- 
tAK,  Le  (Fr.,  the  knight  of  Harmental).  A  novel 
by  Dimias  pfere,  published  in  Paris  in  1843,  and 
adapted  for  the  stage  in  1849.  A  share  of  the 
authorship  of  the  work  is  to  be  ascribed  to  M. 
Auguste  Maquet.    . 

dHEVALIEB  D'lNDXrSTBIE,  d&iv'dvi'strft' 
(Fr.,  knight  of  industry).  A  man  who  lives  by 
expedients  and  trickery.  The  term  is  derived 
from  a  comedy  in  verse  of  that  name  by  Alex- 
andre Duval,  in  five  acts,  which  was  presented 
at  the  Theatre  Francais,  on  April  3,  1809.  The 
hero,  Saint-Remi,  is  a  chevalier  dHndustrie,  who 
palms  himself  off  as  a  gentleman  of  quality.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  the  home  of  a  rich  merchant, 
where,  after  a  number  of  diverting  escapades, 
Saint-Remi's  roguery  is  finally  expos^.  It  is  one 
of  the  weakest  of  Duval's  plays. 

CHEVALIEB  SANS  PETJB  ET  SANS  BE- 
PBOCHE,  sttN  p#r  A  sftN  r&'prAsh'.  See  Bay- 
ABD,  Pierre  du  Terrail. 

CHEVAUX-DE-FBISE,  s\ie-y(/de-Mzr  (Fr., 
horses  of  Friesland).  An  array  of  sharp  or 
ragged  points  placed  in  a  position  toward  the 
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enemy  and  designed  to  stay  his  advance.  They 
are  usually  made  of  wood  or  iron,  and  are  as 
a  rule  a  substitute  for  regular  abatis.  See 
Abatis  and  Fortification. 

CHEVfiCHE,  shc-vesh',  or  CIVETTA.  The 
common  names  in  France  and  Italy,  respectively, 
of  the  'little  owl*  {Carine  nocUia) — the  bird  of 
Pallas  Athene,  and  hence  the  emblem  of  Athens, 
and  associated  with  Minerva  and  the  idea  of  Wis- 
dom.    See  Owx,  and  Plate  of  Owls. 

CHEVEBEL,  shgv'gr-el,  Sir  Christopher 
and  Lady.  Characters  in  Mr.  OilfiVs  Love  Story, 
a  tale  among  George  Eliot's  Scenes  of  Clerical 
Life.  It  is  at  their  country  house  that  ^fr.  Gil- 
fil  first  meets  Caterina  and  learns  to  love  her, 
in  spite  of  her  passion  for  the  Cheverels'  nephew. 

CHEVEBNY,  she-vflr'n^,  Philippe  Huralt, 
Count  de  (1528-99).  A  French  statesman  and 
author.    He  was  bom  at  Chevemy,  in  Brittany, 


and  was  appointed  Chancellor  in  1562,  through 
the  infiuence  of  Catharine  de'  Medidi.  Under 
her  son,  Henry  III.,  he  became  Guard  of  the 
Seals  (1578),  and  Chancellor  of  France  (1581), 
but  fell  into  disgrace  by  supporting  the  League, 
and  was  deprived  of  his  post  in  1588.  In  1590  he 
was  restored  to  favor  by  Henry  IV.,  whom  he 
served  until  his  death.  Count  de  Cheverny  was 
the  author  of  M^moires  d'estat  (1636). 

CHEVEBT,  she-var',  Franqois  de  (1695- 
1769).  A  French  general.  He  was  bom  at 
Verdun,  and  took  part  in  nearly  all  of  the  im- 
portant campaigns  fought  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.  Marshal  Saxe  placed  him  in  com- 
mand of  the  grenadiers  at  the  battle  of  Prague, 
and  Chevert  and  his  sergeant,  Pascal,  were  the 
first  to  mount  the  walls  of  the  city.  It  was  his 
skillful  manoeuvre  also  that  decided  the  battle  of 
Hastembeck,  gained  by  Marshal  d'Estr^es  over 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  He  became  lieutenant- 
general  in  1748. 

CHEVES,  chgvz,  Lanqdon  (1776-1857).  An 
American  lawyer  and  statesman,  sometimes 
called  'the  Hercules  of  the  United  States  Bank.' 
He  was  bom  in  Abbeville  County,  S.  C. ;  was 
self-educated;  was  admitted  to  the  Charleston 
bar  in  1797,  and  rapidly  rose  to  eminence  as  a 
lawyer.  In  1808  he  becamer  Attorney-General 
of  his  State,  and.  after  serving  three  terms  in 
the  South  Carolina  Legislature,  was  elected  to 
Congress  by  the  Young  Republican  Party  in 
1811.  In  Congress  he  was  closely  associated 
with  William  Lo\iTides,  Henry  Clay,  and  John 
C.  Calhoun,  and  formed  with  them  the  celebrat- 
ed *VVar  Mess.'  He  served  as  Speaker  in  1814. 
and  by  his  casting  vote  defeated  the  Dallas  Bill 
for  re-chartering  the  United  States  Bank.  In 
1814,  refusing  the  Treasury  portfolio  in  Madi- 
son's Cabinet;  recently  vacated  by  Gallatin,  he  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  law  in  South  Carolina, 
and  from  1816  to  1819  was  one  of  the  associate 
justices  of  the  State.  In  January,  1819,  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  directors  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  and  in  the  following  March  was  chosen 
to  succeed  Mr.  Jones  as  president  of  that  in- 
stitution. The  bank  was  then  in  a  deplorable 
condition,  and  insolvency  seemed  almost  in- 
evitable; but  Cheves  set  about  restoring  its 
credit,  and,  by  continuing  a  previous  policy  of 
curtailing  the'  note  issues,  by  enforcing  a  rigid 
collection  of  all  balances  due  from  local  banks, 
and  by  securing  a  loan  of  $2,000,000  in  Europe, 
he  fully  accomplished  his  purpose  within  three 
years.  In  December,  1822,  he  resigned  and  was 
succeeded  by  Nicholas  Biddle  (q.v.).  Subsequent- 
ly, until  his  death,  he  lived  in  retirement,  first  in 
Philadelphia,  then  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  finally 
in  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  but  in  1850  he  went  as  a 
delegate  to  tlie  celebrated  Nashville  Conference, 
where  he  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  a  South- 
em  Confederacy,  but  strongly  deprecated  anv 
independent  action  by  separate  Southern  States. 
A  brief  account  of  his  services  to  the  United 
States  Bank  is  given  in  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  American  Historical  Association  for  1896 
(Washington,  1897). 

CHEVOCOT  HILIJ3.  A  mountain  range  in 
the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Roxburgh, 
on  the  English  and  Scotch  borders,  extending  35 
miles,  from  near  the  junction  of  the  Till  and 
Tweed  in  the  northeast,  to  the  sources  of  the 
Liddel  in  the  southwest  (Map:  England,  D  1). 
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The  highest  point  ia  Cheviot  Peak,  2668  feet 
high.  The  Cheviot  Hills  are  celebrated  in  the 
history  and  romance  of  border  warfare. 

CHEVBEAXT,  she-vry,  Henri  (1823—).  A 
French  legislator.  He.  was  bom  in  Belleville, 
Seine.  He  was  onef  of  the  strongest  supporters 
of  the  coup  d'etat  of  1851.  In  1870  he  super- 
seded Baron  Haussmann  as  prefect  of  the  Seine, 
and,  after  the  first  defeat  sustained  by  the 
French  Army  in  that  year,  was  appointed  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior.  In  this  capacity  he  ener- 
getically promoted  the  organization  of  the  Garde 
Mobile  throughout  the  country,  encouraging  the 
formation  of  bodies  of  franca-tireura  (sharp- 
shooters), and  completing  in  Paris  the  equip- 
ment of  sixty  new  battalions  of  the  Garde  Na- 
tionale.  After  the  disaster  at  Sedan  and  the 
Revolution  of  September  4,  he  fled  to  Brussels, 
and  subsequently  rejoined  the  Empress  Eugenie 
in  England.  He  was  elected  si,  member  of  the 
Cham^r  of  Deputies  in  1885. 

CHEVBETJIiy  8he-vr5K,  Michel  Eugene 
(1786-1889).  A  French  chemist,  bom  at.  Angers, 
in  the  Department  of  Maine-et-Loire.  He  studied 
chemistry  in  Pari&,  became  assistant  to  Vauque- 
lin,  in  1813  was  appointed  professor  of  the  phys- 
ical sciences  at  the  Lyc^  Cnarleraagne.  In  1820 
be  was  made  examiner  in  the  Ecole  Polytechnique, 
and  in  1824  director  of  the  dyeing  department  in 
the  Gobelin  manufactory.  In  1830  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  applied  chemistry  in  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  and  in  1879  retired  from  active 
service.  In  recognition  of  his  important  ser- 
vices to  science,  many  honors  were  conferred 
upon  him;  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute, a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  a 
Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  etc.  In  1886 
the  centenary  of  his  birth  was  celebrated  with 

treat  enthusiasm ;  and  in  the  same  year  Harvard 
Iniversity,  on  the  250th  anniversary  of  its  foun- 
dation; conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
A  monument  to  his  memory  was  erected  at  An- 
gers in  1893.  Another  statue  of  Chevreul  may  be 
seen  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Paris. 
Among  his  researches  may  be  mentioned  his  suc- 
cessful investigation  of  the  chemical  nature  of 
fats,  which  has  led  to  the  achievement  of  indus- 
trial results  of  the  greatest  importance.  He  was 
the  first  to  demonstrate  that  the  various  fats 
are  mixtures  of  glycerides,  or  compounds  of 
glycerin  with  oleic,  stearic,  and  palmitic  acids. 
(See  Fats.)  He  wrote:  Recherchea  chimiquea 
aur  lea  corpa  gras  d'origine  animale  (1823)  ;  Con- 
aid&rationa  g&n^ralea  aur  Vanalyae  organique  et 
aur  aea  applicationa  (1824);  Legona  de  chimie 
appUqu^e  d  la  teinture  (2  vols.,  1831)  ;  De  la  loi 
du  contraate  aimultan^  dea  couleurs  et  de  Vaa- 
aortiment  dea  ohjeta  coloriia  (1839)  ;  Th4orie  dea 
effeta  optiquea  que  pr4aentent  lea  6toffea  de  aoie 
(1846)  ;  Dea  couleura  et  de  leur  application  auw 
arta  induafriela  (1864);  R4aufn4  d*une  hiatoire 
de  la  mati^e  (1878)  ;  etc.  See  Malloizel,  (Euvrea 
soientifiquea  de  Chevreul  (1887)  ;  also,  Hofmann, 
**NekTolog  auf  Chevreul,"  in  the  Berichte  der 
deuiachen  chemiachen  Oeaellachaft,  for  1887. 

CHEVBEXTSE,  she-vr^z',  Marie  de  Rohan, 
Duchesse  de  (1600-79).  Gne  of  the  foremost  op- 
ponents to  Richelieu  at  the  Court  of  France. 
As  the  result  of  her  activities,  she  was  banished 
by  the  all-powerful  Minister.  Having  returned, 
subsequent  to  the  death  of  Louis  XIII.,  from  resi- 
dence in  England,  she  participated  in  the  Fronde 


(q.v.) .    Consult  the  biography  by  Cousin  (2d  ed.^ 
)>ari8,   1852). 

CHEVBOK,  sh^v'rtin  (Fr.,  Med.  Lat.  capro, 
rafter,  from  Lat.  caper,  goat).  (1)  In  architec- 
ture, a  molding  in  the  form  of  a  succession  of 
chevrons  (i.e.  broken  forms),  otherwise  called  a 
zigzag  molding.   In  general,  it  is  characteristic  of 


Norman  architecture,  but  is  also  found  in  other 
European  mediaeval  architecture.  (2)  In  her- 
aldry (q.v.),  one  of  the  charges  known  as  ordi- 
naries. 

CHEVBOKS.  Badges  or  insignia  of  rank  or 
service,  consisting  of  stripes  meeting  at  an 
angle,  and  worn  on  the  sleeve  of  the  coat  by 
non-commissioned  officers  and  men.  In  the  United 
States  Army,  such  badges  of  rank  are  worn  by 
all  non-commissioned  officers,  and  are  of  cloth 
corresponding  in  colors  and  pipings  to  the  pat- 
terns laid  down  for  stripes  on  trousers.  (See Uni- 
forms, MiUTABY.)  The  chevrons  are  worn  with 
the  points  up,  though  previous  to  1902  they 
were  worn  with  the  points  down,  except  by 
the  cadet  officers  of  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  and  the  non-commissioned  officers  of 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps.  Chevrons  worn 
by  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  line,  accord- 
ing to  their  rank,  are  as  follows,  those  upon  the 
overcoat  being  below  the  elbow,  midway  between 
the  elbow  and  the  end  of  the  sleeve;  those  for 
the  other  coats  being  worn  above  the  elbow: 
Regimental  aergeant-major,  three  bars  and  an 
arc  of  three  bars;  regimental  quartermaater- 
sergeant,  three  bars  and  a  tie  of  three  bars; 
regimental  commissary  sergeant,  three  bars  and 
a  tie  of  three  bars,  having  a  crescent  (points 
front)  three-quarters  of  an  inch  below  the  inner 
angle  of  the  chevron;  squadron  or  battalion 
sergeant-major,  three  iars  and  an  arc  of  two 
bars;  chief  musician,  three  bars  and  an  arc  of 
two  bars,  with  a  bugle  in  the  centre;  chief 
trumpeter,  three  bars  and  an  arc  of  one  bar,  with 
a  bugle  in  the  centre;  principal  musician,  three 
bars  and  a  bugle ;  drum-major,  three  bars  and  two 
embroidered  cross-batons;  first  sergeant,  three 
bars  and  a  lozenge;  troop,  battery,  or  company 
quartermaster-sergeants,  three  bars  and  a  tie 
of  one  bar;  sergeant,  three  bars;  color-sergeant, 
three  bars  and  a  star ;  corporal,  two  bars ;  lance- 
corporal,  one  bar;  stable  sergeant,  field  artillery, 
three  bars  and  a  horse's  head.  Post  permanent 
staff,  engineer,  hospital,  ordnance,  and  signal 
corps  non-commissioned  officers  wear  chevrons  in 
which  the  stripes  are  accompanied  usually  by  a 
cloth  device  designating  the  corps  or  department 
of  the  service  to  which  they  belong.  See  Mili- 
TABY  Insignia. 

Service  chevrons  are  worn  by  all  enlisted  men 
who  have  served  faithfully  for  one  term  of  en- 
listment, for  either  three  or  five  years,  and  con- 
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last  of  a  diagonal  half-chevron  of  cloth  of  the 
color  of  the  corps,  department,  or  arm  of  ser- 
vice in  which  they  have  served,  worn  as  a 
mark  of  distinction  upon  both  sleeves  of  the  dress 
coat  below  the  elbow.  To  indicate  service  in  tear, 
a  diagonal  half-chevron  of  white  cloth,  with 
piping  of  the  same  color  as  the  facings  of  the 
corps,  department,  or  arm  of  service  in  which  the 
soldier  earned  the  right  to  wear  it,  is  used ;  those 
for  the  engineers  have?  in  addition  a  stitching  of 
white  silk  on  each  side  of  the  chevron,  which  is 
worn  on  both  sleeves  of  the  dress  coat.  ( For  con- 
ditions under  which  service- in- war  chevrons  are 
worn,  see  U:»ifobms,  Miutaet.)  The  chevrons  to 
indicate  service  and  service  in  war,  if  more  than 
one,  will  be  worn  one  above  the  other,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  earned,  one-quarter  of 
an  inch  distance  between  them,  and  only  for 
wars  and  such  Indian  campaigns  as  have  been 
4SO  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  War  in  orders. 

Chevrons  of  varying  number  and  design  are 
worn  for  the  same  reason  and  purpose  in  prac- 
tically every  civilized  army,  the  English  and 
French  systems  more  closely  approaching  the 
United  Staten  than  do  the  other  nations  of 
Continental  Europe.  Chevrons  as  badges  of  dis- 
tinction were  first  introduced  in  the  Prussian 
cavalry  in  1889,  and  are  worn  by  expert  swords- 
men. In  France  veterans  and  non-commissioned 
officers  promoted  for  long  service  are  called  chev- 
Tonn^s.  In  England  warrant  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers  wear  the  badges  similarly  to  the 
French,  on  the  left  sleeve  of  the  coat,  between  the 
elbow  and  the  shoulder.  Four  chevrons  denote 
the  rank  of  quartermaster-sergeant,  three  a  ser- 
geant, two  a  corporal,  and  one  a  lance-corporal 
of  infantry,  a  bombardier  of  artillery,  and  a 
second  corporal  of  engineers.  They  are  worn 
point  downward.  Warrant  officers  (i.e.  regi- 
mental sergeant-major  or  bandmaster)  are  dis- 
tinguished, the  former  by  a  gold  crown  worn  over 
the  left  cuff,  and  the  latter  by  a  gold  lyre  simi- 
larly worn.  Chevrons  for  long  service  are  worn 
by  private  soldiers  on  the  right  forearm,  points 
upward.  Chevrons  for  long  service  in  the  case  of 
enlisted  men  or  for  rank  in  the  case  of  non-com- 
missioned officers  below  the  rank  of  full  sergeant 
are  of  cotton  braid,  the  color  of  which  is  deter- 
mined by  the  arm  of  the  service  to  which  the 
wearer  belongs.  Non-commissioned  officers  of  ser- 
geant's rank  and  upward  wear  gold  chevrons. 

CHEVBOTAIN,  shSv'rA-tan'  (Fr.,  from  OF. 
chevrot,  dim.  of  chevre,  from  Lat.  caper,  goat), 
A  group  (Tragulina)  of  diminutive,  hornless, 
deer-like  animals,  the  smallest  known  ungulates, 
which  are  intermediate  in  structure  between 
pigs,  camels,  and  deer,  but  resemble  agoutis  in 
form,  standing  only  about  12  inches  high.  Sev- 
eral species  inhabit  southern  India,  Ceylon,  and 
the  Malayan  region,  and  one  inhabits  the  Philip- 
pines. These  belong  to  the  genus  Tragulus,  and 
the  best  known  are  the  kanchil  {Tragulus  kan- 
ohil)  of  the  Malayan  Islands  and  the  Indian 
ehevrotain,  or  mouse-deer  (Tragulus  memmina), 
w^hich  differs  from  the  others  in  being  spotted 
witii  white.  Usually  the  fur  has  some  soft  and 
beautiful  hue  of  rufous,  tawny,  or  mouse-gray. 
In  West  Africa  is  a  related  species,  the  'biche 
eochon,'  or  Vater-deer*  (Dorcatherium  aquati- 
cus),  which  is  rich  brown,  with  the  back  and 
sides  spotted  and  striped.  All  are  shy  little 
creatures,  walking  with  a  queer,  stiff -legged,  tip- 
toeing gait^  and  hiding  in  thickets  and  rocl^ 


junglea,  but  capable  of  becoming  gentle  pets. 
These  constitute  the  family  Tn^ruiids,  which 
seems  to  be  a  scant  survival  of  a  group  of  forms 
widely  distributed  throughout  all  the  temperate 
zone  in  Middle  Tertiary  times,  and  traceable  to 
the  same  ancestry  as  the  deer.  See  Plate  of 
Fallow  Dees,  Musk,  etc.,  with  Deeh. 

CMjuyT  chase  (probably  a  corruption  ol 
Fr.  chevauch6e,  raid;  scarcely  connected  with 
Engl,  chevy,  chivy,  to  drive,  from  Gypsy  dWr, 
goad) .  The  name  of  perhaps  the  most  famous  of 
British  ballads.  It  has  been  preserved  in  two 
forms,  known  severally  as  the  Scotch  version 
and  the  English  version,  of  which  the  former  is 
the  older  and  the  more  imaginative.  To  the 
Scotch  ballad  there  is  a  reference  in  The  Cam- 
playnt  of  Scotland  (1549),  and  apparently  in 
Sidney's  Apologie  for  Poetrie  ( 1595 ) .  The  Eng- 
lish poem,  best  known  in  England,  was  praised 
by  Addison  for  its  naturalness  and  simplicity 
(Spectator,  Nos.  70,  74,  85),  and  continues  to  be 
a  favorite  poem.  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile 
its  incidents  with  history,  but  the  event  which 
is  meant  to  be  commemorated  appears  to  have 
been  the  battle  of  Otterbum,  in  August,  1388 — 
a  fight  which  Froissart  declares  to  have  been 
the  bravest  and  most  chivalrous  which  was 
fought  in  his  day.  According  to  the  ballad, 
Percy,  surnamed  Hotspur,  vowed  that  he  would 
enter  Scotland,  and  take  his  pleasure  for  three 
days  in  the  woods  of  his  rival,  and  slay  the  deer 
therein  at  wiU.  Douglas  sent  back  word  that  he 
would  prevent  the  sport.  Accordingly,  at  the 
time  of  the  hay  harvest,  Percy,  with  stag-hounds 
and  archers,  passed  into  the  domains  of  his  foe, 
and  slew  a  hundred  fat  bucks.  After  the  English 
had  hastily  cooked  their  game,  Douglas,  clad  in 
armor,  and  heading  his  Soottish  spears,  came  on 
the  scene.  Haughty  challenge  and  defiance  passed 
between  the  captains,  and  the  battle  joined.  In 
the  centre  of  the  fray  the  two  leaders  met,  and 
during  the  fierce  combat  an  English  arrow  struck 
Dougms  to  the  heart.  "Fight  on,  my  merry  men 
all!*^  cried  he,  and  died.  Percy,  with  all  the 
chivalrous  feeling  of  his  race,  took  the  dead  man 
by  the  hand,  and  vowed  that  he  would  have  given 
all  his  lands  to  save  him,  for  a  braver  knight 
never  fell  by  such  a  chance.  Sir  Hugh  Mont- 
gomery, having  seen  the  fall  of  Douglas,  clapped 
spurs  to  his  horse,  dashed  on  Percy,  and  struck 
his  spear  through  his  body  a  long  cloth  yard  and 
more.  WHien  the  battle  ended,  representatives  of 
every  noble  family  on  either  side  of  the  Border 
lay  on  the  bloody  gieensward.  Consult  **The 
Hunting  of  the  Cheviot,"  in  Child,  English  and 
Scottish  Ballads,  Vol.  III.  (Boston,  1878). 

CHEW,  Beistjamix  (1722-1810).  An  Ameri- 
can jurist,  bom  at  West  River,  Md.  He  studied 
law  in  the  office  of  Andrew  Hamilton  (q.v.) 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  afterwards  in  London; 
returned  to  Philadelphia  in  1764,  and  was  suc- 
cessively Register  of  Wills,  Attorney-General,  and 
Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania.  After  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  he 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  Loyalists,  or  Tories,  re- 
signed the  Chief-Justiceship,  and  retired  to  pri- 
vate life.  Stubbornly  refusing  to  sign  a  parole, 
he  was  imprisoned  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  in 
1777.  In  the  same  year  his  elegant  mansioo 
(still  known  as  the  'Chew  House')  in  German* 
town  was  badly  danmged  by  the  cannonading  to 
which   it  was   subjected  during  the  batUe  of 
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Oermantown,  its  occupation  early  in  the  engage- 
ment  by  the  British,  and  the  foolish  attempt  of 
the  Americans  to  capture  it,  probably  turning 
the  fortunes  of  the  day.  (See  Qebmantown.) 
Chen¥  was  president  of  the  High  Court  of  Errors 
and  Appeals  from  1790  imtil  the  abolition  of 
this  court  in  1806. 

CHEWING-GUM.  A  preparation  of  some 
form  of  gum  resin,  to  which  a  flavoring  matter 
is  often  added.  The  gum  resin  of  black  spruce 
{Abies  nigra),  in  its  original  state,  was  probably 
first  used  for  this  purpose;  but  the  demand  is 
now  supplied  by  various  manufactured  prepara- 
tions, and  spruce  gum  occurs  less  frequently  than 
formerly.  The  gum  resins  of  sweet-gum  {lAquid- 
itfnhar  atyracifiua),  tamarack  {Laria  Ameri' 
oona),  and  certain  other  forest  trees  are  also 
used.  The  substance  most  extensively  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  chewing-gum  is  chicle  gum, 
an  elastic  gum  from  the  naseberry  (Achraa  sa- 
pota),  a  tree  foimd  in  Central  and  tropical 
South  America,  somewhat  similar  to  the  india- 
rubber  tree.  Balsam  of  tolu,  which  is  prepared 
from  a  gum  also  found  in  South  America,  is  a 
constituent  of  certain  kinds  of  gum,  while  paraf- 
fin, or  some  preparation  of  it,  has  also  been  em- 
ployed. To  most  of  these  gums  it  is  customary 
to  add  sugar-water  and  some  flavoring  matter. 
The  practice  of  chewing  gum  is  probably  harm- 
less, and  in  mild  cases  of  indigestion  it  may  even 
be  somewhat  beneficial,  by  mechanically  stimulat- 
ing the  flow  of  saliva.  Pepsin  and  similar  sub- 
stances are  often  mixed  in  with  the  gum;  but 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  success  of  any  particular 
brand  depends  more  upon  its  sweetness  and  flavor 
than  upon  any  beneficial  properties. 

CHEWTNK^  (imitation  of  its  cry),  or  To- 
WHEE.  A  large  terrestrial  finch  of  the  genus 
Pipilo,  represented  by  several  species  in  North 
America,  of  which  the  common  Eastern  species, 
the  red-eyed  towhee  {Pipilo  erythrophthalmus) , 
is  best  laiown.  It  is  about  8  inches  in  length, 
of  which  the  tail  is  nearly  half.  The  male  is 
black,  with  a  white  belly  and  chestnut  sides,  and 
with  prominent  white  markings  on  the  tail.  The 
female  i^  grayish-brown  where  the  male  is  black. 
It  is  a  migratory  bird,  wintering  in  the  Southern 
States  and  breeding  from  Georgia  northward. 
The  nest  is  built  on  or  near  the  groimd,  of  bark 
and  leaves,  lined  with  grass,  and  usually  most 
cleverly  hidden  by  an  apparently  accidental  roof 
of  twigs,  leaves,  etc.  Eggs,  four  or  five,  white, 
spotted  with  rufous.  The  chewink  is  an  active 
bird,  spending  its  time  mostly  on  the  ground  in 
woods  and  thickets,  scratching  about  in  the  leaves 
in  search  of  its  insect  prey,  and  now  and  then 
flying  to  some  low  branch  or  convenient  fence- 
rail  to  utter  his  melodious  'chewink*;  or,  in  the 
spring,  to  pour  forth  a  short  but  most  musical 
song.  The  various  names  chewink,  towhee,  joree, 
etc.,  are  in  imitation  of  its  sharp  call-note,  while 
*ground-robin*  refers  to  its  colors,  suggesting 
those  of  the  American  robin.  See  Plate  of  Spab- 
Bows,  and  Plate  of  Eqgs  of  Song  Bibds. 

CHEYENNE,  shl-5n'.  The  capital  of  Wyo- 
ming and  county-seat  of  Laramie  County,  106 
miles  north  of  Denver,  Colo.,  on  the  Union  Pa- 
cific, the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River,  and 
the  Cheyenne  and  Northern  railroads  (Map: 
Wyoming,  G  5).  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in 
cattle  and  sheep,  posjtesses  large  shops  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and  has  lignite  and  iron 
Vol.  IV.— 39. 


mines  in  the  vicinity.  Among  the  prominent 
buildings  are  the  State  Capitol,  the  high  school, 
Carnegie  Library,  and  the  stone  depot  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad.  The  place  was  first 
settled  in  1867,  when  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road reached  that  point,  and  in  1869  was  chosen 
as  the  Territorial  capital  of  Wyoming.  In 
the  same  year  a  large  portion  of  the  town 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  government  is  ad- 
ministered under  the  charter  of  1869,  the  year 
of  incorporation,  and  provides  for  a  mayor, 
chosen  every  two  years,  and  a  city  council, 
elected  by  wards.  The  chief  of  police  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  executive;  the  park  and  street 
commissioners  are  selected  by  the  council;  and 
all  other  administrative  officials  are  named  bv 
the  mayor,  with  the  consent  of  the  coimcil. 
School  officials  are  chosen  by  popular  vote. 
Population,  in  1890,  11,690;  in  1900,  14,087. 

CHEYENNE,  sht-^n^  or  sh^.  A  brave  and 
warlike  plains  tribe  of  Algonquian  stock.  They 
lived  at  one  time  on  the  Cheyenne  River,  of  Min- 
nesota, but,  owing  to  pressure  from  thef  hostile 
Sioux,  crossed  the  Missouri  and  drifted  down  into 
the  plains.  They  have  an  interesting  social  or- 
ganization, with  eleven  subdivisions  and  a  coimcil 
of  five  chiefs,  besides  the  military  organization 
known  to  the  whites  as  the  'Dog  Soldiers.'  They 
are  high-spirited  and  honorable,  and  have  been 
prominent  in  nearly  all  the  wars  upon  the 
plains  up  to  a  very  recent  period.  They  call 
themselves  by  a  name  which  signifies  'our  peo- 
ple,' the  name  CJhevcnne  being  of  Sioux  origin 
and  signifying  'red* — i.e.  'alien.*  They  number 
now  about  3450,  of  whom  about  1400  (Northern 
Cheyenne)  are  on  a  reservation  in  Montana,  the 
remainder  (Southern  Cheyenne)  being  associat- 
ed with  the  Arapahoes  in  Oklahoma,  their  reser- 
vation having  hcen  opened  to  settlement  in 
1892. 

CHEYNE,  chft'nft,  Geoboe  (1671-1743).  An 
English  physician.  He  was  born  in  Methlick, 
AbCTdeenshire,  studied  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  1702 
went  to  London,  where  he  was  elected  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society.  He  became  enormously  cor- 
pulent, and  having  secured  relief  by  a  milk  and 
vegetable  diet,  recommended  this  treatment  in 
all  his  subsequent  treatises.  His  works,  eminent- 
ly argumentative  in  tone,  were  widely  popular, 
and  were  translated  into  foreign  languages. 
They  include:  Essay  on  Health  and  Long  Life 
(1724;  seventh  edition,  1726);  The  English 
Malady  (1733;  sixth  edition,  1739)  ;  and  Essay 
on  Regimen  (1740).  His  correspondence  with 
Richardson,  the  novelist,  appeared  in  1817,  as 
Original  Letters,  edited  by  Rebecca  Warner. 

CHEYNE,  Thomas  Kioxy  (1841—):  An 
English  biblical  critic.  He  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don, September  18,  1841 ;  took  the  degree  of 
B.A.  at  Oxford,  1862;  was  fellow  of  Balliol 
College  there,  1868-82;  became  Oriel  professor 
of  the  interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture,  1885; 
and  Canon  of  Rochester,  1885.  He  was  rector 
of  Tendring,  Essex,  1880-85;  a  member  of  the 
Old  Testament  Revision  Company,  and  Bamp- 
ton  lecturer,  1889.  He  has  attained  ^eat  fame 
as  an  advocate  of  critical  views  in  Old  Testa- 
ment learning.  His  publications  include;  Com* 
ineniaries  on  Isaiah  (1880-81;  third  edition, 
1884),  Jeremiah  (1883-84),  Hosea  (1884),Micah 
( 1882)  ;  a  faew  translation  of  the  Psalms  ( 1884)  j 
and  critical  works,  such  as  Job  and  8olomoi% 
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(1887) ;  Jeremiah,  HU  Life  and  Times  (1888) ; 
The  Hallowing  of  Criticism  (1888)  ;  The  Origin 
and  Religious  Contents  of  the  Psalter  (Bampton 
lectures,  1891 )  ;  Aids  to  the  Devout  Study  of 
Criticism  (1892);  Founders  of  Old  Testament 
Criticism  (1894);  Introduction  to  the  Book  of 
Isaiah  (1895) ;  The  Christian  Use  of  the  Psalms 
(1899)  ;  Jeioish  Religious  Life  After  the  EwUe 
(1898).  With  J.  S.  Black  he  edits  the  Enoyclo- 
pcsdia  Bihlioa  (1899  seqq.). 

CH^ZYy  sh&'z^,  Antoine  L^onabd  de  ( 1773- 
1832).  A  French  Orientalist,  hom  at  Neuilly. 
He  was  the  son  of  Antoine  Gh^zy,  a  well-known 
engineer.  After  studying  for  a  while  at  the 
Ecole  Polytechnique,  he  entered  the  Bibliothfeque 
Nationale  as  librarian,  in  the  department  of 
manuscripts,  and  published  a  translation  of 
Djami's  poem,  Les  amours  de  Medjnoun  et  Leila 
(1807).  Besides  his  study  of  Persian,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  Sanskrit,  and  a  chair  of  that  lan- 
guage was  created  for  him  at  the  College  de 
France  (1814).  Among  his  works  are  an  analy- 
sis of  the  Meghaduta  of  Kalidasa  (1817);  La 
mort  de  Yadjnadatta  (1826)  ;  La  reconnaissance 
de  Sakountala  (1830)  ;  and  some  fragments  of 
Arabic,  L*anthologie  Srotique  d*Amarou  ( 1831 ) . 

GHHATISGABH,  chat'^s-gtr^.  A  division 
of  the  Central  Provinces,  British  India  (q.v.), 
comprising  the  districts  of  Kaipur,  Bilaspur,  and 
Sambalpur,  and  several  small  feudatory  States. 
Area,  25,013  square  miles.  Population,  in  1891, 
3,545,000;  in  1901,  3,284,100. 

CHIABBIIBA,  ky&-br&^r&,  Gabbiello  (1552- 
1637).  An  Italian  poet,  sometimes  called  the 
Italian  Pindar.  He  was  bom  at  Savona,  June  8, 
1552.  A  posthumous  child,  he  was  educated 
under  his  uncle's  car«  in  Rome,  where  he  after- 
wards lived  many  years;  but  having  taken  ven- 
geance for  an  injury  done  him  by  an  Italian 
nobleman,  he  retired  to  his  birthplace,  where  he 
married  at  the  age  of  fifty,  and  where  he  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  independence  and  the 
tranquil  enjoyment  of  literary  pursuits.  He 
died  October  14,  1637.  Chiabrera's  poetical  fac- 
ulty developed  late.  He  conceived  a  great  ad- 
miration for  Pindar  and  Anacreon,  both  of 
whom  he  strove  to  imitate,  and  successfully,  as 
his  contemporaries  thought.  Later  poets  and 
critics,  such  as  Monti,  Leopard  i,  and  De  Sanctis, 
are  far  from  unanimous  in  their  judgment  of  his 
verse,  in  which  merit  of  form  does  not  make  up 
for  paucity  of  ideas.  His  poems  include  several 
attempts  at  epics  modeled  on  the  ^neid;  odes, 
canzoni,  and  canzonetti,  the  last  being  praised 
for  their  ease  and  elegance.  The  latest  editioa  of 
his  works  was  published  in  Milan  (1807-08). 

CHIAJA,  kytt'yA,  La  (dialectic  form  of  It. 
piazza,  place,  park).  A  fashionable  boulevard 
in  modem  Naples,  extending  along  the  coast  for 
about  a  mile  from  the  Largo  Vittoria.  Upon  it 
18  the  Villa  Nazionale. 

CHI  AN  A,  kyR'nA.  A  river,  the  ancient 
ClaniSj  in  central  Italy,  which  once  belonged  en- 
tirelv  to  the  Tiber  system.  During  the  early 
Middle  Ages,  however,  the  mountain  streams, 
with  their  deposits,  converted  the  level,  fertile 
valley  into  a  swamp  (which  Dante  spoke  of  as 
an  accursed  sink).  Now,  as  the  result  of  the 
drainage  system  planned  by  Torricelli  and  Vi- 
viani  and  fully  carried  out  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century  by  Count  Fossombroni,  the  valley 
is  one  of  the  moEtt  fruitful  districts  in  Italy.    A 


water-shed  is  formed  which  sends  the  Chiana  Tos- 
cana,  or  l^Iaestro  Canal,  north  into  the  Amo» 
and  the  Chiana  Romana  south  into  a  branch  of 
the  Tiber  at  Orvieto.  Among  the  lakes  of  the 
Chiana  valley  are  Montepulciano  and  Chiusi. 

CHIAKTI,  Igrftn't*.  A  name  applied  to  the 
mountain  district  in  Tuscany,  central  Italy, 
about  30  miles  southeast  of  Florence,  which 
produces  the  red  wine  famous  the  world  over  aa 
Chianti. 

CHTAPA,  chA-a'pA,  Bishop  of.  A  title  often 
applied  to  Bartolom^  de  las  Casas,  the  famous 
Spanish  Dominican,  who  held  that  office  between 
1644  and  1547,  and  made  every  effort  to  amelio- 
rate the  condition  of  the  Indians  in  Mexico  and 
elsewhere. 

CHIAPAS,  chft-a'p&s  (from  the  Aztec  tribe 
of  ChiapanecSf  Chapanecs,  or  Chapas,  who  derived 
their  name  from  Aztec  chapa,  red  macaw).  A 
Pacific  State  of  Mexico,  situated  at  the  south- 
eastern end  of  the  country,  and  bounded  by  the 
State  of  Tabasco  on  the  north,  Guatemala  on 
the  east,  the  Pacific  on  the  south,  and  the  Statea 
of  Oaxaca  and  Vera  Cruz  on  the  west  (Map: 
Mexico,  N  9) .  It  covers  an  area  of  27,222  square 
miles.  In  the  southern  part  are  a  number  of 
volcanoes,  ranging  in  altitude  from  about  1500 
to  over  7000  feet,  while  the  centre  consists  of  a 
fertile  plateau,  the  most  cultivated  portion  of 
the  State.  The  climate  is  moderate  and  health- 
ful. The  State  produces  com,  coffee,  cocoa^ 
sugar,  tobacco,  and  indigo  in  small  quantities, 
as  agriculture  is  still  in  a  backward  condition; 
gold,  silver,  copper,  and  petroleum  are  mined. 
Near  Palenque,  one  of  the  towns  of  Chiapas,  are 
some  of  the  most  extensive  and  magnificent  ruina 
in  this  portion  of  America.  Population,  in  1900, 
363,607,  chiefly  aborigines.  Capital,  Tuxtla  Gu- 
tierrez. Consult:  Stephens,  Incidents  of  Trav^ 
(New  York,  1845)  ;  The  State  of  Chiapas  (Mex- 
ico, 1895). 

CHIABAMOirrE  GTJIiFI,  l^rrft-mOn'tA 
g756Vi^.  A  town  in  the  Sicilian  Province  of  Syra- 
cuse, situated  on  a  high  hill,  about  eight  milea 
north  of  Ragusa.  The  chief  occupation  is  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine.  Population,  in  1901,, 
10,548. 

CHIABAHONTI,  kyft'rft-mOn't^,  MusBO.  A 
division  of  the  Vatican  Museum,  arranged  in  a 
corridor  900  feet  long,  containing  some  300 
marble  sculptures. 

CHTAKI,  kya'r^  (It.,  clear) .  A  city  in  north- 
Italy,  36  miles  east  of  Milan  (Map:  Italy,  D  2). 
It  has  silk-factories  and  tanneries.  On  September 
1,  1701,  the  Austrians,  under  Prince  Eugene,  here 
defeated  the  French  and  Spanish,  under  Villeroi. 
Population,  in  1881  (commune),  10,414;  in  1901,. 
10,810. 

CHI  A  TIT,  Giuseppe  (1654-1727).  An  Italian 
painter,  bom  in  Rome.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Carlo 
Maratta,  whom  he  closely  imitated,  and  under 
whose  direction  he  executed  many  excellent 
easel-pictures.  In  addition  to  his  man^  smaller 
works,  which  included  sacred,  historical,  and 
mythological  subjects,  he  painted  some  frescoes, 
notably  an  "Adoration  of  the  Magi,"  in  SantiL 
Maria  del  Suffragio,  Rome. 

CHIABOSCTJBO,  kyrrd-sk;$S^r6  (It,  light 
and  dark,  from  Lat.  clarus,  clear  +  ohseurus, 
obscure) .  In  painting,  a  most  important  quality,, 
for  without  light  and  shade  the  sense  of  projeo- 
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tion,  rotundity,  and  corporeitv  cannot  exist.  But 
chiaroscuro  is  more  than  "that  element  which 
gives  volume  to  an  object  or  group  of  objects; 
it  is  at  its  best  that  pervading  sense  of  light 
which  merges  into  shadow  still  carrying  the 
qualities  of  light  and  color  with  it,  so  that  the 
whole  object  may  be  homogeneous  in  color. 
Painters  often  fail  to  produce  this  effect,  and 
the  color  of  an  object,  after  merging  into  shad- 
ow, loses  in  some  hands,  in  the  shadowed  por- 
tion, the  quality  that  rightly  belongs  to  it. 
Chiaroscuro  was  used  by  I&lian  painters  of  the 
Benaissance,  as  by  Raphael  in  his  "Liberation  of 
Saint  Peter"  (Vatican),  but  not  generally  until 
Correggio,  the  chief  effect  of  whose  paintings 
depends  upon  this  Quality,  which  he  mastered 
with  consummate  skill.  Among  the  Germans  it 
was  practiced  especially  by  Grlinewald.  The  sec- 
ond great  master  of  this  art  was  Rembrandt, 
into  whose  very  depths  of  shadow  we  may  look 
and  still  feel  a  sense  of  light  reaching  thither. 

CHIASM  A,  kt&z^m&.    See  Decussation. 

CHIASMTTS,  kl-ftz^mOs.  See  Syntax,  Fig- 
ures OF. 

CHIASTOLITE,  kt-fts'td-llt  (from  Gk.  x^- 
T6f,  chiaatoSf  diagonal,  from  x^^*^*^  chiazein, 
to  yawn,  from  x*»  ^^^>  name  of  the  twenty- 
second  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet  +  M^f, 
lithoa,  stone).  A  dark-colored  variety  of  anda- 
lusite,  consisting  of  stout  crystals  which,  owing 
to  a  regular  arrangement  of  carbonaceous  im- 
purities through  the  interior,  show  in  cross- 
section  a  colored  cross.  This  mineral  is  found 
in  Andalusia,  Spain,  in  Tyrol,  in  Saxony,  in  Aus- 
tria, and  elsewhere  in  Europe,  where  it  is  fre- 
?iuently  sold  as  a  gem,  and,  owing  to  the  cross- 
ike  appearance,  is  prized,  especially  among  the 
lower  classes.  In  the  United  States  the  best 
chiastolites  are  found  in  Lancaster  and  West- 
ford,  Mass.,  and  especially  in  Mariposa  Coimty, 
Cal. 

CHIAVABI,  kytt'vA-r6.  A  maritime  city  in 
Italy,  24  miles  east-southeast  of  Genoa  (Map: 
Italy,  D  3).  Numerous  old  towers,  one  of  them 
of  considerable  size,  are  scattered  through  the 
town,  which  has  a  handsome  new  city  hall,  statues 
of  Garibaldi  and  Mazzini,  by  Rivalta,  attractive 
public  gardens,  good  bathing,  a  technical  and  nau- 
tical school,  and  a  gymnasium.  It  is  a  market  for 
wine,  oil,  cheese,  and  fish,  and  manufactures  lace, 
silk,  and  furniture,  particularly  the  slender 
chairs  called  aedi  di  Chiavari.  Chiavari  is  a 
starting-point  for  the  ascent  of  Mount  Penna; 
altitude,  5690  feet.  Population,  in  1881  (com- 
mune), 12,000;  in  1901,  12,500. 

CHIAVENNA,  kya-v5n'n&  (Lat.  Clavenna, 
probably  from  clavis^  key).  A  town  in  north 
Italy,  picturesquely  situated  north  of  Lake  Como, 
on  the  Mera,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bregaglia  Val- 
ley, through  which  passes  the  road  to  the  Enga- 
dine.  The  beautiful  Church  of  San  Lorenzo  has 
a  campanile  rising  from  an  nrcaded  inclosure, 
and  a  baptistery  containing  a  Thirteenth -Century 
font  (Map:  Italy,  D  1).  Interesting,  also,  are 
the  ruins  of  an  unfinished  castle,  and  the  Giants' 
Kettles  {marmitte  dei  gignnti) ,  in  the  Capiola 
Valley.  The  chief  trade  is  in  fruit  and  wine, 
and  the  chief  manufactures  are  silk,  cotton, 
beer,  and  a  coarse  ware  cut  out  of  a  soft  stone 
found  in  the  neighborhood.  The  situation  made 
the  ancient  Clavenna  one  of  the  most  important 


keys  to  the  Alps.  Population,  in  1881  (com- 
mune), 4292;  in  1901,  4788. 

CHIBA,  che^ft.  A  prefectural  town  of  Japan, 
situated  on  the  coast,  about  17  miles  by  rail  from 
Tokio.  It  yields  large  quantities  of  marine 
products.    Population,  in  1898,  2<S,233. 

CHIB^CHA,  or  Mutsca  (So.  Amer.  Indian, 
men).  An  important  nation  or  confederacy  cen- 
tring, at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Conquest,  on 
the  upper  Magdalena  River,  about  Bogotfl,  Co- 
lombia, their  language  being  the  general  trade 
language  throughout  the  whole  moimtain  region 
of  that  coimtry.  Detached  tribes  of  the  same 
stock  were  found  along  the  isthmus,  and  in 
Costa  Rica.  In  culture  the  Chibchas  ranked 
close  to  the  Quichuas,  practicing  agriculture  by 
the  aid  of  an  extensive  system  of  irrigation, 
weaving  cotton^  cloth,  and  working  gold  with  a 
high  degree  of  skill,  although  ignorant  of  the 
use  of  copper  and  bronze.  They  offered  heroic 
resistance  to  the  Spaniards,  but  were  finally  sub- 
dued and  well-nigh  exterminated,  only  a  few 
remnants  still  surviving  in  their  native  moim- 
tains. 

CHIBOUQUE  or  CHIBOUK,  chlb^R^c' 
(Turk,  chihuqj  small  stick,  tube  of  the  pipe) .  A 
tobacco-pipe  used  in  Turkey  and  Egvpt,  having 
a  long  wooden  stem,  often  of  valuable  material, 
a  mouthpiece  of  glass  or  amber,  and  a  bowl  of 
baked  clay. 

CHIC,  shftk  (Fr.,  probably  from  Ger.  Oeachick, 
fate,  destiny,  skill,  dexterity,  knack) .  A  word  in 
modem  colloquial  use,  of  foreign  origin.  The 
term  is  used  in  painting  to  express  the  art  of 
giving  efficiency  in  the  most  dexterous  manner 
possible,  with  ability  and  adroitness  closely  unit- 
ed. The  word  is  also  employed  in  connection 
with  fashion;  and,  spoken  of  in  this  sense, 
means  style,  manner,  ^cc,  and  *go.'  Although 
of  Cerman  origin,  it  has  been  received  into 
general  usage  through  the  French,  the  language 
which  fixed  the  present  form  of  the  word.  See 
PscnuTT. 

C  H I C  A ,  che^cft  ( So.  Amer. ) .  A  dye-stuff, 
which  gives  an  orange-red  color  to  cotton.  It  is 
obtained  by  boiling  the  leaves  of  a  species  of 
Bignonia  {Bifftionia  Chica,  Humb.),  a  native  of 
the  banks  of  the  Cassiquiare  and  the  Orinoco. 
The  Indians  use  it  for  painting  their  bodies. 

CHICA,  cheHcA  (So.  Amer.  Indian),  Piro, 
Peso,  or  Maize  Beeb.  A  fermented  liquor  made 
from  maize  or  Indian  com.  It  is  much  used  in 
some  parts  of  South  America.    See  Beeb. 

CHICA  fSp.,  fem.  of  chico,  small,  from  Lat. 
ciccuSt  trifle).  A  lively  dance,  popular  in  Spain 
and  in  South  America  as  well ;  possibly  of  Moor- 
ish origin. 

CHICAGO,  shI-kft'gA.  The  county-seat  of 
Cook  County,  HI.,  the  second  city  in  population 
and  importance  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
railroad  centre  and  commercial  metropolis  of  the 
West  (Map:  Illinois,  E  2).  It  is  situated  on  the 
southwest  shore  of  T^ke  Michigan,  at  the  mouths 
of  the  Chicago  and  Calumet  rivers,  in  latitude 
4r  5.1'  6"  N.,  longitude  87*  38'  1"  W.;  disUnt 
2417  miles  from  the  Pacific  coast,  911  from  New 
York,  811  from  Washington,  and  916  from  New 
Orleans. 

Description.  The  city,  one  of  the  few  great 
metropolises  of  the  world  built  directly  on  a  lake- 
front,  extends  along  the  lake  for  24  miles,  ocou- 
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pying,  on  a  remarkably  level  site,  an  area  of 
about  190  square  miles,  at  a  mean  elevation  of 
25  feet  above  the  lake  and  of  582  feet  above  sea- 
level.  Within  the  municipal  limits  are  several 
bodies  of  water,  the  largest  of  which — Calumet, 
Hyde,  and  Wolf  lakes— ^re  near  the  Indiana 
line,  the  last  one  lying  partly  in  that  Stater.  Chi- 
cago was  originally  built  on  a  flat  prairie,  which 
was  but  slightly  elevated  above  the  lake,  and 
characterized  by  sand  and  swamp;  but  the  grade 
of  a  large  portion  has  been  raised,  block  after 
block  of  buildings  being  lifted  to  the  required 
level,  streets  elevated,  and  vast  areas  of  solid 
masonry  substructure  laid. 

Nature  made  of  the  lake-shore  a  level  line  of 
eand.  The  city's  lake-front  is  protected  south 
from  Twelfth  Street  by  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road, and  north  from  Twelfth  Street  to  Chicago 
Avenue  by  the  Government  Pier,  which  protects 
the  harbor.  North  from  Chicago  Avenue  the 
Lake  Shore  Drive  and  Lincoln  Park  are  secured 
by  a  massive  sea-wall.  Chicago  is  situated  upon 
both  sides  of  the  Chicago  River  (q.v.),  which,  at 
a  point  little  more  than  half  a  mile  from  its  mouth, 
is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  streams  or 
branches,  one  flowing  from  the  northwest  and  the 
other  from  the  southwest.  The  river  and  branches 
divide  the  city  into  three  natural  parts,  legally 
known  as  the  South,  West,  and  North  divisions. 
The  South  Division  includes  all  the  territory 
south  of  the  main  river,  and  the  North  Division 
the  area  north  of  the  river ;  while  the  West  Divi- 
sion comprises  all  that  part  of  the  city  west  of 
the  two  branches.  These  sectiofos  are  connected 
by  60  or  more  bridges  and  several  tunnels. 

The  bridges,  of  both  the  swinging  and  lift  types, 
are  operat^  mostly  by  steam,  though  with  some 
of  the  more  recent  tlie  motive  power  is  electric- 
ity and  compressed  air.  Grade  crossings  of  the 
steam-railroads  are  obviated  by  nimierous  bridges, 
viaducts,  and  by  track-elevation — the  city  con- 
taining more  than  twice  as  many  miles  of  ele- 
vated tracks  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  combined 
mileage  of  all  other  cities  in  the, United  States. 
The  street-railroad  system,  comprising  cable,  elec- 
tric, and  elevated  roads,  operates  over  1000  miles 
of  track.  There  are  four  ^evated  roads,  having 
six  terminal  stations.  There  is  a  loop  in  the 
business  centre,  with  stations  two  blocks  apart, 
around  which  all  trains  must  pass.  These  lines 
connect  all  parts  of  the  city  and  suburbs,  and  are 
extremely  efficient,  the  system  probably  being  the 
best  in  the  country.  The  various  steam  rail- 
roads, which  have  over  1500  miles  of  track  within 
the  city  limits,  offer  additional  transportation 
facilities;  and  a  belt  line,  encircling  the  city  on 
three  sides,  affords  intercommunication  between 
the  many  lines,  and  serves  to  unify  the  entire 
system. 

The  business  centre  is  found  wholly  in  the 
*  South  Division,  and  extends  from  the  river  south 
to  Twelfth  Street.  It  contains  the  passenger- 
stations  -of  several  railroads,  administration 
buildings,  hotels,  banks,  commercial  houses, 
Board  of  Trade,  theatres,  the  newspapers,  and  the 
'skyscrapers,'  which  have  made  of  the  Chicago 
office-buildings  an  architectural  type.  State, 
Clark,  Dearborn,  La  Salle,  Market,  and  Madison 
streets  and  Fifth  and  Wabash  avenues  are  typical 
business  streets.  Fifth  Avenue  and  Market  Street 
being  prominent  centres  of  the  wholesale  dry- 
goods  interests,  and  State  Street  the  centre  of 
the  retail  trade.    In  Chicago  there  has  been  a 


noteworthy  development  of  the  department  store, 
establishments  here  'ranking  among  the  largest 
and  most  complete  in  the  United  States.  Manu- 
facturing establishments  are  found  in  various 
parts  01  the  city,  while  the  great  live-stock  and 
packing  industry  centres  in  the  famous  Union 
Stockyards,  475  acres  in  extent,  some  five  miles 
southwest  of  the  City  Hall.  On  the  waterwayB, 
among  the  objects  of  particular  interest,  are  the 
great  grain-elevators,  of  which  there  are  thirty  or 
more.  The  produce-market.  South  Water  Street, 
presents  a  scene  of  great  animation  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  day. 

The  streets,  with  few  exceptions,  cross  at  right 
angles,  and  are  generally  wide,  some  of  the  boule- 
vards being  120  feet  in  width.  Some  of  the  long 
thoroughfares,  notably  Western  Avenue  and 
Halsted  Street,  nearly  equal  the  length  of  the 
city.  There  are  over  4000  miles  of  streets,  over 
1300  of  which  are  paved,  principally  with  wooden 
blocks,  macadam,  and  asphalt,  the  mileage  of  the 
last-named  material  having  increased  rapidly  in 
the  last  few  years.  Most  of  the  main  avenues 
are  parallel  with  the  lake.  Of  these,  the  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  Michigan,  Drexel,  and  Grand  boule- 
vards, Prairie  and  Calumet  avenues.  Pine,  Rush, 
and  Cass  streets,  and  La  Salle  Avenue,  with 
Washington  and  Jackson  boulevards  running  east 
and  west,  are  conspicuous  representatives  of  Chi- 
cago's more  attractive  residence  avenues. 

Detached  houses  mark  the  purely  residence  dis- 
tricts, which,  together  with  the  more  recently 
acquired  suburban  areas  where  rural  conditions 
to  some  extent  still  prevail,  and  the  magnificent 
parks  and  boulevards  of  the  public-park  system, 
are  noticeable  in  contrast  with  the  congested  busi- 
ness area,  with  its  noise,  dust,  and  smoke,  and 
scattered  tall  office-buildings.  Of  these  varying 
mammoth  structures,  the  tallest  reaches  21 
stories  in  height,  and  the  largest  has  a  capacity 
for  6000  tenants.  They  are  constructed  of  a 
structural  steel  frame  with  an  exterior  shell  of 
masonry,  generally  of  terra-cotta.  For  some  time 
a  municipal  ordinance  limited  the  height  of 
buildings  to  150  feet,  but  this  restriction  was 
removed  in  1902. 

Buildings.  In  the  centre  of  the  business 
quarter,  and  covering  an  entire  square,  is  the 
Court-House  and  City  Hall — a  ma^ificent  twin 
building  of  limestcme,  with  fine  granite  columns, 
in  a  free  rendering  of  French  Renaissance,  erect- 
ed at  a  cost  of  $4,500,000.  The  east  half  is  used 
for  county  purposes,  and  the  west  half  by  the 
city.  In  a  space  between  the  buildings  is  the 
Drake  Foimtain,  with  a  bronze  statue  of  Colum- 
bus, erected  in  1892.  On  La  Salle  Street,  running 
south  from  the  City  Hall,  are  some  of  the  finest 
office-buildings.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  one 
of  the  finest  commercial  structures  in  the  world, 
costing  more  than  $1,000,000,  is  14  stories  high, 
with  a  great  central  court  roofed  by  an  immense 
skylight,  and  a  richly  furnished  interior.  The 
Temple,  of  French-Gothic  arehitecture,  13  stories 
high,  consists  of  two  great  wings  united  by  a 
narrow  vinculum,  forming  interior  courts  which 
admit  light  and  air.  The  first  two  stories  are 
faced  with  red  granite,  the  rest  with  red  brick; 
and  from  the  roof  springs  a  bronze  spire,  70  feet 
high,  surmounted  by  a  female  figure.  The  Rook- 
ery, a  Romanesque  building  of  granite,  brick,  and 
tefra-cotta,  contains  600  offices.  The  Board  of 
Trade,  at  the  foot  of  La  Salle  Street,  is  a  mas- 
sive granite   building.     Other  large  structures 
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on  La  Salle  Street  are  the  Tacoma,  the  Associa- 
tion.  New  York  Life  and  Home  Insurance  build- 
ings, and  the  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank, 
one  of  the  finest  banking  edifices  in  the  city. 

The  new  Federal  Building,  16  stories  high, 
covers  an  entire  block,  321  by  396  feet,  bounded 
by  Adams,  Jackson,  Dearborn,  and  Clark  streets. 
The  structure  is  of  granite  and  steel,  and  is  sur- 
moimted  by  a  great  dome.  The  original  appro- 
priation for  the  building  was  $4,000,000;  and  in 
1903,  $750,000  additional  was  voted  by  Congress 
to  finish  the  interior. 

In  this  vicinity  are  four  great  buildings,  16 
stories  high :  the  Great  Northern  Hotel  and  The- 
atre, the  Monon,  the  Manhattan,  and  the  Monad- 
nock,  costing  $3,000,000,  constructed  of  steel, 
and  finished  in  granite  and  marble.  Next  to  the 
last  is  the  Union  League  Club,  one  of  the  most 
handsomely  appointed  club-houses  in  Chicago. 
West  of  the  Federal  Building,  on  Adams  Street, 
is  the  Rand-McNally  Building,  well  eauipped, 
and  one  of  the  largest  printing  and  publishing 
houses  in  thfe  world.  On  the  same  street  is 
the  wholesale  establishment  of  Marshall  Field  k 
Company,  by  Richardson^-of  note  as  a  more  at- 
tractive type  of  the  commercial  building,  wherein 
purely  commercial  utility  is  not  preeminent. 
At  the  comer  of  Monroe  and  Dearborn  streets  is 
the  First  National  Bank,  containing  one  of  the 
largest  banking  rooms  in  the  world.  Dearborn 
Street  is  the  site  of  several  tall  structures, 
among  which  the  Unity,  Hartford,  Marquette,  Old 
Colony,  Manhattan,  and  Fisher  buildings  are 
prominent.  Situated  on  one  of  the  most  busy 
corners  in  the  heart  of  Chicago  is  the  new 
16-8tory  building  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  one 
of  the  best  examples  of  the  growth  of  the  jesthetic 
in  Chicago.  It  is  in  the  Italian  style,  being  at- 
tractively built  of  Bedford  stone,  gray  pressed 
brick,  and  terra-cotta  trimmings.  The  corridors 
are  floored  in  mosaics,  with  marble  wainscoting. 
The  woodwork  is  in  mahogany  throughout,  and 
the  floors  of  the  office  portions  of  the  building 
are  of  polished  oak.  On  State  Street  is  the 
Spanish  Renaissance  Columbus  Building,  com- 
pleted in  1893,  at  a  cost  of  $800,000.  It 
IS  14  stories  high,  with  a  tower  240  feet  high, 
tipped  with  a  globe  of  opalescent  glass,  lighted 
by  a  powerful  electric  light.  Over  the  entrance 
i»  a  bronze  statue  of  Columbus,  and  in  the  in- 
terior are  two  glass  mosaics  depicting  scenes 
in  his  life.  The  retail  bouse  of  Marshall  Field 
&  C'Ompany,  on  State,  Washington,  and  Ran- 
dolph street?  and  Wabash  Avenue,  represents  the 
climax  of  Chicago's  great  buildings.  There  are  in 
this  structure  over  1,000,000  square  feet  of  floor- 
space,  equivalent  to  23  acres.  The  new  granite 
addition  of  12  stories  erected  upon  the  site  for- 
merly occupied  by  Central  Music  Hall,  State  and 
Randolph  streets,  rests  upon  84  caissons  of  con- 
crete, extending  nearly  100  feet  below  the  street- 
level.  On  one  comer  of  Randolph  Street  is  the 
Masonic  Temple,  the  highest  building  in  the  city. 
Other  structures  of  interest  are  the  Fair,  a  build- 
ing 190  by  350  feet,  and  180  feet  high,  with  a 
floor-space  of  677,600  square  feet;  the  build- 
ing of  Siegel,  Cooper  &  Company,  which  affords 
642,700  square  feet  floor-space;  the  Title  and 
Trust  Company  Building,  16  stories  high,  which 
contains  the  Law  Library  of  the  Chicago  Bar 
Association,  and  offices  occupied  mainly  by  law- 
yers; the  Venetian  and  Reliance  buildings:  the 
Merchants'  Loan  and  Trust  Company  Building, 


a  12-story  structure  of  granite,  finished  in  ma- 
hogany  and  marble;  the  publishing  house  of 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Company;  the  Kimball  Hall 
Building,  a  musical  centre  with  200  studios,  a 
music-hall,  and  two  recital-halls;  the  stately 
Schiller  Building,  containing  the  Dearborn  The- 
atre, and  halls,  club-rooms,  and  offices;  the  new 
Ashland  Block,  built  in  classic  style;  and  Bush 
Temple. 

On  Michigan  Avenue  and  Congress  Street  is 
the  Auditorium,  built  at  a  cost  of  $3,500,000,  of 
granite  and  brick,  10  stories  high,  and  extending, 
on  the  longest  front,  360  feet.  It  contains  a 
large  hotel  facing  the  lake,  and  a  beautiful 
theatre.  The  tower,  occupied  by  a  station  of  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau,  commands  a  mag- 
nificent view  from  its  height  of  270  feet.  The 
main  entrance,  on  Congress  Street,  leads  through 
a  beautiful  court,  splendidly  decorated  and  with 
an  elaborate  mosaic  floor,  to  the  grand  staircase 
of  marble  and  bronze.  The  theatre,  which  seats 
5000  persons,  is  luxuriouslv  furnished  and  dec- 
orated with  attractive  mural  paintings.  The  Fine 
Arts  Building,  Michigan  Boulevard,  is  a  centre 
of  artistic,  literary,  and  educational  interests. 
It  contains  three  auditoriums;  Studebaker  Hall, 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  1550;  University  Hall, 
with  703  seats;  and  an  assembly  room.  North 
of  it  is  the  splendid  Romanesaue  Chicago  Club 
House,  and  farther  north  the  Montgomery  Ward 
Building,  with  a  tower  which  rises  above  the  roof 
of  the  Masonic  Temple.  On  the  Lake  Front  Park, 
at  Adams  Street,  is  the  building  of  the  Art  In- 
stitute, 320  feet  long  and  208  feet  wide,  built 
of  Bedford  limestone  in  Greek  style.  The  in- 
stitution, dating  from  1866,  was  known  pre- 
vious to  1882  as  the  Chicago  Academy  of  De- 
sign. It  contains  a  library  and  lecture-hall, 
and  collections  of  great  value,  some  of  which 
are  loaned,  including  paintings,  sculptures  (both 
originals  and  reprc^uctions ) ,  textiles,  and  an- 
tiquities. Connected  with  the  institute  is  a 
school  of  art  instruction  (see  below).  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  avenue,  to  the  north,  is  the 
magnificent  structure  of  the  Chicago  Public  Li- 
brary, built  1893-97.  It  is  a  successful  rendering 
of  the  classic  type  of  architecture,  and  cost 
$2,125,000.  The  interior  is  enriched  with  Sienna 
and  Carrara  marble,  with  10,000  square  feet 
of  glass  mosaic,  and  with  beautiful  frescoes, 
mottoes,  etc.  The  library  has  been  planned  to 
accommodate  2,000,000  volumes,  and  an  illus- 
tration of  its  extraordinary  size  may  be  found 
in  the  delivery-room,  139  by  49  feet.  The  build- 
ing contains  also  a  large  G.  A.  R.  Memorial  Hall. 

On  the  North  Side,  on  Walton  Place,  is  the 
Newberry  Library,  an  imposing  structure  of 
steel  and  granite,  which,  when  completed  accord- 
ing to  the  projected  plan,  will  occupy  an  entire 
square,  and  afford  room  for  4,000,000  volumes. 
Other  institutions  of  allied  character,  which 
have  noteworthy  buildings,  are  the  Chicago  His- 
torical Society,  in  a  stone  edifice  at  Ontario 
Street  and  Dearborn  Avenue — the  repository  of 
a  fine  collection  of  paintings  and  interesting  his- 
torical relics,  and  of  a  valuable  library;  and  the 
Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Lincoln  Park. 
The  buildings  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  of 
which  twenty  or  more  have  already  been  erected, 
are  planned  to  cover  a  plot  of  40  acres,  bordering 
the  Midway  Plaisance  between  Jackson  and 
Washington  parks.  They  are  built  principally 
of    limestone,   in   Gothic   type.     Other  notable 
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buildings  are  the  Union,  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western, Dearborn,  and  the  Grand  Central  Rail- 
road stations;  and  among  ecclesiastical  edifices 
are  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Name  (Roman 
Catholic),  the  Cathedral  of  Saint  Peter  and 
Saint  Paul  (Protestant  Episcopal),  and  the 
Second  Presbyterian,  Plymouth  (Congregational), 
Church  of  Christ  (Christian  Science),  and  the 
First  Unitarian  churches. 

Pabks.  Chicago  has  a  splendid  system  of 
public  parks,  covering  over  2200  acres,  and  con- 
nected by  wide,  level  boulevards  which  have  aided 
materially  in  making  the  greater  Chicago  an 
organic  whole.  There  are  about  40  parks,  of 
which  seven  are  of  considerable  extent.  There 
are,  in  addition,  numerous  attractive  playgrounds 
to  meet  the  needs  of  great  masses  of  children  who 
were  without  convenient  access  to  the  parks.  The 
principal  parks  are  maintained  by 'State  funds, 
and  are  controlled  by  a  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  each  division  of  the  city,  appointed  by  the 
Governor;  the  smaller  areas  are  under  mimicipal 
control.  In  the  city  there  are  about  46  boule- 
vards, aggregating  in  length  a  total  of  70  miles. 
These  include  the  well-known  Lake  Shore  Drive, 
Sheridan  Road,  Diversey  Avenue,  and  Ridge 
x\ venue  boulevards  in  the  North  Division;  Hum- 
boldt, Washington,  and  Jackson  boulevards  in 
the  West  Division;  Michigan  Avenue,  Grand, 
Drexel,  and  Garfield  boulevards  in  the  South 
Division.  The  North  Side  park  system  centres 
in  Lincoln  Park  (320  acres),  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  city,  with  attractions  in  the  way 
of  a  zoological  collection,  conservatories  and 
gardens,  and  an  electrically  illmninated  fountain. 
It  has,  also,  statues  of  Lincoln  and  Grant  (among 
the  most  notable  of  the  city),  of  Linneeus, 
Schiller,  and  La  Salle,  and  the  Ottawa  Indian 
monuments.  Of  the  South  Side  parks,  the  Lake 
Front  (210  acres), adjoining  the  business  section 
on  the  east,  is  noteworthy,  being  on  ground  mostly 
reclaimed  from  the  lake.  It  contains  the  Art  In- 
stitute and  the  proposed  site  for  the  Field  Co- 
lumbian Museum,  now  in  Jackson  Park.  Jack- 
son Park  (586  acres)  has  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion, having  been  the  spacious  site  of  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  (q.v.),  of  which 
a  few  features  remain,  the  most  important  being 
Field  Columbian  Museiun.  It  was  the  Fine  Arts 
Building  of  the  Exposition,  has  a  library  and 
scientific  collections,  and  is  endowed  with  $1,500,- 
000.  The  famous  Midway  Plaisance  (80  acres) 
leads  from  Jackson  Park  past  the  buildings  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  to  Washington  Park 
(371  acres),  noteworthy  for  its  trees  and  flowers. 
The  West  Side  Division  has  a  total  park  area  of 
625  acres,  including  Douglas  Park  (179  acres), 
Garfield  Park  (185  acres),  and  Humboldt  Park 
(200  acres),  all  of  which  contain  lakes  and 
special  features.  In  the  last-named  park  is 
located  a  fine  monument  to  Humboldt.  The  dis- 
tribution of  smaller  parks  and  squares  through- 
out the  city  adds  to  the  eflfectiveness  of  .the 
system. 

Other  notable  monuments  of  the  city  are  the 
mauHoleuni  and  statue  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in 
Douglas  Monument  Square;  an  equestrian  statue 
of  General  Logan  in  Lake  Front  Park;  the  Po- 
lice Monument,  in  Union  Square,  commemorat- 
ing the  victims  of  the  Anarchist  riot  of  1886; 
and  the  Confederate  Monument  in  Oakwoods 
C/cmetery.  At  the.  end  of  :Michigan  Avenue,  a 
tablet  marks  the  site  of  Fort  Dearborn.    There 


are  several  cemeteries  within  the  city  limits.  Of 
these,  Graceland  and  Rosehill,  in  the  North  Divi- 
sion, are  worthy  of  particular  mention  for  beauty. 

Educational  Institl'tions.  Chicago  has  a 
carefully  planned  system  of  public-school  educa- 
tion. In  1847  there  were  four  schoolhouses  in 
Chicago,  built  at  a  cost  of  $5000  each — ^two-story 
brick  buildings  with  an  assembly-room  and  four 
classrooms  on  each  floor.  The  educational  de- 
partment in  1002  comprised  15  high  schoob,  in 
eluding  English  high  and  manual  training 
schools,  and  233  elementary  schools,  besides  a 
normal  school,  a  reformatorv  school,  a  parental 
&>chool,  and  institutions  for  the  deaf.  The  course 
of  elementary  instruction  inclines  to  the  English 
public  school  and  the  Continental  (lyc6e  and  gym- 
nasium) systems  wherein  Latin  is  offered  at  an 
early  period.  The  study  of  German  is  introduced 
as  an  elective  in  the  grammar  grades  on  account 
of  the  large  niunber  of  Germans  in  the  city's 
population.  Manual  training  is  provided  for 
boys  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grammar  grades, 
and  household  training — cooking  and  sewiBg— 
for  girls  of  the  same  classes.  The  programme  is 
purely  elective  for  those  who  are  not  candidates 
for  graduation. 

The  school  year  of  1900-01  closed  a  decade  of 
remarkable  growth.  During  this  period  the 
school  population  increased  from  329,796  to 
626,516,  or  90  per  cent.;  while  the  attendance  in 
the  private  and  parochial  schools  only  increased 
from  61,916  to  84,737,  or  36  per  cent.  At  a  total 
expenditure  of  $8,855,000  there  were  erected  103 
new  buildings.  The  number  of  teachers  incre&sed 
from  3,300  to  5,951,  or  80  per  cent. 

The  higher  educational  institutions  are  the 
University  of  Chicago  (q.v.) ;  Saint  Ignatius's 
College  (R<nnan  Catholic) ;  the  Northwestern 
University  (Melodist  Episcopal),  at  Evanston, 
whose  professional  schools,  excepting  the  Gar- 
rett Biblical  Institute,  are  in  Chicago.  The  Chi- 
cago (CouCTegational),  Chicago  Lutheran,  Mc- 
Cormick  (Presbyterian),  and  Western  (Prot- 
estant Episcopal),  are  theological  seminaries. 
There  are  several  medical  schools,  the  most  prom- 
inent of  which  are  the  Collie  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  the  Rush,  the  Homoeopathic,  the  Hahne- 
mann, and  the  Bennet;  several  schools  of  law; 
also  dental  colleges,  colleges  of  pharmacy,  train- 
ing-schools for  nurses,  and  a  veterinary  college, 
art  schools,  and  schools  of  music.  In  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  city,  a  prominent  place  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  Art  Institute,  the  niunerous  classes 
of  which  are  as  free  as  practicable,  and  are  at- 
tended by  1000  or  more  students.  Its  Art  School, 
which  is  self-supporting,  offers  oner  of  the  most 
complete  courses  in  America;  besides  the  usual 
branches  of  art,  prospective  and  mechanical  draw- 
ing, ceramics,  and  the  modeling  of  ornament  are 
taught  by  a  large  staff  of  professors.  There  are  a 
year's  traveling  scholarship  in  the  department  of 
drawing  and  painting,  and  two  annual  scholar- 
ships for  women.  The  library  and  gallery  of 
the  museum,  as  well  as  the  lectures,  are  open  to 
all  students.  The  fee  is  from  $5.00  to  $25.00  for 
a  term  of  12  weeks.  The  Armour  Institute  of 
Technology,  similar  in  scope  to  the  Pratt  and 
Drexel  Institutes,  has  been  enlarged  since  its 
inception  in  1893  to  include,  besides  manual  and 
technical  training,  various  courses  in  engineer- 
ing, architecture,  and  science,  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  B.S.  The  Lewis  Institute,  opened  in 
1896,  is  an  institution  for  the  practical  training 
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of  poor  young  men.  Th6  Chica^  AthensBum  is  a 
pnvate  philanthropic  institution,  maintaining 
daily  and  nightly  sessions  for  a  considerable  pait 
of  the  year,  to  which  students  are  admitted  at 
any  time  on  payment  of  a  nominal  tuition  fee.  It 
has  also  a  libranr  and  reading-room. 

LiBBAJUES.  Chicago  has  three  great  libraries, 
besides  that  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The 
Public  Library,  with  over  300,000  volumes, 
founded  in  1872,  has  one  of  the  largest  circula- 
tions in  the  country,  and  maintains  50  or  more 
delivery  stations  at  various  points  in  the  city. 
The  Newberry  Library  is  a  reference  library, 
«ontaininff  notably  fine  collections  on  music,  med- 
icine, and  religion.  The  John  Crerar  Library, 
which  occupies  temporary  quarters  until  its  per-* 
manent  home  shall  be  erected  in  the  South  Di- 
vision, is  endowed  with  $2,500,000,  and  has  valu- 
able works  on  natural,  physical,  and  social  science. 
Accessions  to  these  libraries  are  made  with  refer- 
ence to  the  other  book  collections  in  the  city, 
thus  affording  opportimity  for  a  wide. range  of 
study.  The  library  of  the  Chicago  Law  Insti- 
tute is  larse  and  valuable,  and  the  Chicago  His- 
torical Society  has  a  fine  collection  of  Americana. 
There  are  also  the  libraries  of  the  several  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  of  the  Chicago  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  the  Field  Columbian  Museum. 

Chabitablb  Institutioiys.  The  city  con- 
tains a  great  number  of  hospitals — the  largest 
being  the  Cook  Coimty  Hospital;  the  Presbyte- 
rian; the  United  States  Marine  Hospital,  one 
of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  coimtry;  Saint 
Luke's  and  Saint  Joseph's  Hospitals;  the 
Women's  Hospital ;  and  the  Hospital  of  the  Alex- 
ian  Brothers.  There  are  many  dispensaries,  asy- 
lums, and  homes,  day  nurseries,  reformatories, 
and  relief  societies.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
institutions  is  the  Armour  Mission  (non-secta- 
rian), the  object  of  which  is  industrial,  mental, 
and  religious  training.  It  is  maintained  as  a 
memorial  to  Mr.  Joseph  Armour.  The  oldest  and 
most  influential  of  the  social  settlements  of  the 
city  is  Hull  House,  modeled  after  Toynbee  Hall, 
London,  and  situated  in  the  slum  and  Qhetto 
district  on  the  West  Side.  Next  in  order  of  im- 
portance are  Chicago  Commons,  also  on  the  West 
Side ;  Northwestern  University  settlement,  in  the 
northwestern  section  of  the  city;  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  settlement,  in  the  stockyards 
district.  These  settlements  are  contiguous  to  or 
are  surroimded  by  foreign  colonies.  The  Chicago 
Bureau  of  Justice  employs  .legal  talent  in  aiding 
the  poor  to  recover  just  wage-claims.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Associated  Charities  carries  on  a  worthy 
work  by  means  of  its  summer  camps  and  out- 
ings; and  the  Chicago  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety, made  up  of  representatives  from  the  vari- 
ous allied  organizations,  exercises  to  some  extent 
•  a  centralized  power  by  virtue  of  its  general  su- 
pervision. 

Theatres,  Clubs,  Hotels.  There  are  nu- 
merous first-class  theatres  and  places  of  amuse- 
ment in  Chicago.  The  leading  play-houses  are  the 
Auditorium,  Bush  Temple,  Chicago  Opera  House, 
•Dearborn,  Grand  Opera  House,  Great  Northern, 
Illinois,  McVicker's,  Powers,  and  Studebaker. 

The  leading  clubs  are  the  Argo,  Athletic,  Calu- 
met, Chicago,  Illinois,  Iroquois,  La  Salle,  Mar- 
quette. Standard,  I^nion,  Union  League,  the  Chi- 
cago Women's  Club,  and  the  Woman's  Athletic 
Club.  The  Calumet,  Chicago,  Athletic,  and 
Union  League  have  magnificent  club-houses. 


Chicago  is  known  as  a  great  convention  city. 
Its  hotel  accommodations,  which  were  increased 
considerably  for  the  World's  Fair,  are  very  ex- 
tensive. Among  the  most  prominent  hotels  are 
the  Auditorium,  with  a  large  annex;  the 
Great  Northern,  Metropole,  Palmer  House,  Grand 
Pacific,  Wellington,  Lexington,  Victoria,  Virginia, 
and  the  Sherman  House. 

CoMHEBCE  AND  Industby.  The  secret  of  Chi- 
cago's rapid  development  is  found  in  its  com- 
manding position  relative  to  an  extensive  and 
phenomenallv  productive  region.  Situated  at  the 
southern  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  the  city  enjoys 
the  navigable  facilities  of  the  Great  Lakes,  while 
the  railways  crossing  the  country  from  the  East 
to  the  Northwest  naturally  touch  here.  The 
Southern  lines,  connecting  with  the  Great 
Lakes,  also  find  it  a  natural  terminal  point. 
Chicago,  the  greatest  railway  centre  of  the  United 
States,  is  therefore  of  first  importance  as  a  col- 
lecting and  distributing  centre.  The  numerous 
railways  converging  in  and  tributary  to  the  city 
operate  120,000  miles  of  line,  two-thirds  of  the 
total  mileage  of  the  United  States.  These  connec- 
tions reach  every  State  of  the  Union;  also  Can- 
ada and  Mexico.  The  railways  are  supplemented, 
too,  by  lake  navigation.  Lines  of  steamers  con- 
nect Chicago  not  only  with  the  Northern  States 
and  Canada,  but  with  the  outside  world.  The  im- 
portance of  this  outlet  has  greatly  increased  with 
the  recent  improvements  in  canals  at  different 
points,  ocean  vessels  now  making  their  way  to 
Chicago.  Many  difficulties  still  b^et  this  branch 
of  transportation,  however,  and  its  practicability 
on  an  extensive  scale  is  yet  to  be  determined.  Per- 
haps the  possibility  of  uniting  Chicago  with  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  is  equally  significant.  It  is  esti- 
mated, indeed,  that  the  new  sewerage  canal  con- 
necting Lake  Michigan  with  the  Mississippi  River 
represents  two-thi^  of  the  work  necessary  to 
make  of  it  a  ship  canaL 

The  port  of  Chicago  owes  much  to  the  pres- 
ence of  rivers.  The  mouth  of  the  Chicago  River, 
formerly  a  sluggish  bayou,  has  been  deepened  by 
piers  that  extend  into  the  lake,  leaving  an  en- 
trance-way about  500  feet  wide ;  while  long  break- 
waters on  the  east  and  southeast,  constructed  by 
the  United  States  Grovemment,  form  an  outer 
harbor  with  an  average  depth  of  16  feet,  and  an 
area  of  about  455  acres.  Additional  protection 
to  vessels  is  given  by  an  exterior  breakwater, 
5436  feet  long,  which  extends  in  a  northeasterly 
direction  about  a  mile  from  the  river's  mouth. 
In  South  Chicago,  at  the  northern  mouth  of 
Calumet  River,  is  another  harbor,  300  feet  wide 
between  piers.  The  Illinois  and  Michican  Canal, 
constructed  in  1836-48,  connecting  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  its  affluents,  is  no  longer  an  impor- 
tant means  of  transportation.  This  canal  extends 
to  La  Salle,  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Illinois. 
It  is  96  miles  in  length,  and  at  its  highest  level 
was  originally  12  feet  above  the  lake;  but  in 
1866-70  the  city  deepened  it,  so  that  it  is  now 
8%  feet  below  Uie  ordinary  level  of  the  lake. 

The  tonnage  of  vessels  arriving  at  Chicago  in 
1900  was  7,044,000,  as  against  4,616,000  in  1880. 
This  places  Chicago  next  to  London,  New  York, 
and  Antwerp  as  a  commercial  port.  There  is  a 
decided  increase  in  the  average  tonnage  of  ves- 
sels frequenting  Chicago,  as  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  during  the  above  period  the  number  of 
vessels  decreased  from  13,218  to  8714.  Foreign  ex- 
ports by  lake  increased  from  $3,900,000  in  1891 
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to  $9,926,000  in  1898.  Over  half  of  this  amount 
is  represented  by  com,  wheat  being  the  next  item. 
The  largest  lake  import  is  lumber.  The  vastness 
of  the  forests  to  the  north,  and  of  the  farming 
interests  of  the  surrounding  region,  gives  Chicago 
precedence  over  all  other  markets  in  lumber, 
grain,  and  live  stock.  For  thirty  years  the  an- 
nual imports  of  lumber  have  exceeded  1,000,000,- 
000  feet,  and  in  certain  years  have  doubled  that 
amount.  About  one-half  of  this  import  has  been, 
in  turn,  shipped  to  other  points.  The  trade  in 
lumber  products  has  shown,  in  recent  years,  some 
tendency  to  decline.  The  imports  of  grain  in 
1900  amounted  to  307,000,000  bushels,  besides 
9,300,000  barrels  of  flour.  In  these  products 
Chicago  has  exceeded  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  Mil- 
waukee, and  Saint  Louis  combined.  There  is  a 
marked  increase  in  the  importation  of  com  and 
oats.  For  the  decade  ending  with  1900,  the  an- 
nual importation  of  hogs  has  averaged  over  8,- 
000,000  head,  and  of  cattle  and  sheep  over  3,000,- 
000  each.  There  has  been,  recently,  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  importation  of  butter  and  dairy 
products— the  imports  of  butter  for  1900  being 
244,000,000  pounds. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  being  a  collecting 
and  distributing  centre,  Chicago  has  developed 
an  extensive  manufacturing  industry.  According 
to  the  census  of  1900,  the  manufactured  products 
reached  a  total  value  of  $888,786,000,  and  there 
were  262,600  wage-eamers  employed — an  increase 
of  37.8  per  cent,  during  the  decade.  A  large  per 
cent,  of  the  live  stock  received  in  Chicago  is 
slaughtered  and  packed  there,  the  total  value  of 
these  packing-house  products  in  1900  being  $248,- 
811,000.  For  two  decades  the  average  niunber  of 
hogs  packed  annually  has  been  about  6,000,000 
head.  This  is  considerably  over  a  third  of  the 
total  number  packed  in  the  West  during  that 
period.  Over  25,000  men  are  employed  in  the  in- 
dustry. Every  part  of  the  slaughtered  animal  is 
utilized,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  manufacture  of 
important  by-products  (such  as  soap  and  can- 
dles), the  value  of  this  product  alone  in  1900  be- 
ing over  $9,000,000.  The  tanning  of  leather  is 
of  almost  equal  importance. 

The  convenient  location  of  Chicago  with  re- 
spect to  the  coal-fields  of  Illinois  and  the  iron-ore 
regions  of  Lake  Superior  contributes  greatly  to- 
ward the  industries  which  depend  upon  these  two 
supplies.  The  iron  and  steel  products  in  1900 
reached  a  value  of  $31,461,000,  while  the  foundry 
and  machine-shop  products  passed  $44,561,000. 
The  demand  of  the  surrounding  region  for  agri- 
cultural implements  gives  rise  to  another  impor- 
tant branch  of  manufacturing.  The  output  of 
agricultural  implements  in  1900  amounted  to  $24,- 
848,000.  Chicago  is  a  centre  for  the  manufacture 
of  harvesting  machines.  The  McCormick,  and 
the  Deering  Harvesting  Machine  Works  are 
the  two  largest  harvesting  machinery  manu- 
factories in  the  world.  The  former's  area 
i«  150  acres.  Being  a  lumber  -  market,  the 
city  has  developed  extensive  manufactures  of 
lumber,  the  value  of  the  manufactures  of  fumi- 
ture  being  estimated  at  $12,344,000,  and  the  lum- 
ber and  planing  mills  products  at  $7,530,000. 
Owing  to  Chicago's  prominence  as  a  railroad  cen- 
tre, the  manufacture  of  dependent  products  is 
naturally  great.  The  products  itemized  in  the 
census  report  as  "Cars,  steam-railroads,  not  in- 
cluding operations  of  railroad  companies," 
amounted   to   $19,108,000,   and   the   "Cars,   and 


general  shop  construction  and  repairs,"  to  $8,- 
145,000.  Chicago  is  the  leading  clothing  manu- 
facturing centre  of  the  West,  the  total  product  in 
1900  exceeding  $57,000,000  in  value.  A  like  posi- 
tion is  held  in  the  printing  and  publishing  busi- 
ness, this  output  in  1900  l^ing  estimated  at  over 
$32,000,000.  There  is  also  a  long  list  of  other 
important  manufactures — electrical  apparatus^ 
bicycles,  tricycles,  roasted  and  groimd  coffee,  etc 

GovERi^HEiYT.  The  Constitution  of  Illinois  pro- 
vides for  imiformity  in  the  government  of  mu- 
nicipalities, prohibiting  special  legislation.  Chi- 
cago is,  accordingly,  governed  by  a  general  act 
of  the  Legislature  passed  in  1875,  and  by  such 
subsequent  acts  as  have  in  some  measure  modified 
the  original  act.  The  council  is  imicameral,  with 
70  elected  members,  there  being  two  from  each  of 
thd  35  wards.  An  elected  mayor  presides  at  the 
meetings  of  the  council,  and  has  a  vote  in  case  of 
a  tie.  He  also  has  a  veto,  which  may  be  over- 
ridden, however,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  coun- 
cil. Some  of  the  powers  vested  in  the  council 
have  been  delegated  by  it  to  special  departments 
— i.e.,  policef  department,  etc.  These  departments 
are  in  the  hands  of  single  commissioners,  who 
are  appointed  by  the  mayor,  and  whose  terms 
of  office  ej^ire  with  the  term  of  the  mayor 
(two  years).  The  mayor  is  further  fortified 
with  the  power  to  remove  these  commissioners; 
but  such  act  may  be  disapproved  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  council.  The  legislative  function  of 
the  school  department  is  intrusted  to  a  board  of 
education  of  21  members,  who  are  appointed  by 
the  mayor  and  confirmed  by  the  council.  The 
trustees  are  appointed  for  a  term  of  two  years, 
and  serve  without  pay.  Civil-service  methods 
prevail  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  the  r^u- 
lations  being  prescribed  by  the  State  Civil-Ser- 
vice Commission.  Owing  to  prohibitive  legisla- 
tion, the  township  and  county  government  still 
exists.  Township  officers  are  elected  in  town- 
meetings,  as  in  the  rural  districts,  and  the  county 
elects  a  board  of  commissioners.  These  organiza- 
tions are  an  important  factor  in  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  city. 

The  city  owns  and  operates  its  water-works 
system  and  electric-light  plant.  The  water-sup- 
ply is  obtained  from  Lake  Michigan,  cribs  having 
been  located  at  a  distance  of  from  two  to  four 
miles  from  the  shore,  in  order  to  secure  uncon- 
taminated  water.  It  is  conveyed  to  the  city  by 
means  of  underground  tunnels.  Notwithstanding 
this  precaution,  there  was  evidence  that  the 
drainage  of  the  city  into  the  lake  affected  the 
quality  of  the  water,  and  consequently  the  mu- 
nicipality was  induced  to  construct  the  greatest 
sanitary  engineering  work  of  the  coimfiy — the 
Chicago  Drainage  Canal  ((^.v.).  It  was  built 
with  a  view  to  ship  navigation.  When  the 
Illinois  River  shall  have  been  improved,  access  to 
the  sea  through  the  Mississippi  will  be  assured. 

Finance.  The  per  capita  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  Chicago  are  low  when  compared  with 
those  of  other  large  cities,  and  it  suffers  from  in- 
adequate fimds,  as  the  State  Constitution 
places  a  limit  upon  tax-rates.  In  1898  a  new 
revenue  law  was  passed,  creating  a  Board  of  As- 
sessors which  levies  assessments  for  the  entire 
'county  of  Cook.  Subsequent  legislation  abol- 
ished the  numerous  offices  of  Town  Collectors 
and  made  the  County  Treasurer  ex-officio 
collector  for  all  the  towns.  The  munici- 
pality   is    compelled    to   resort    in    an   unusual 
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^MOMINKNT   iNSTtTU- 
TION*   AND    BUILDINOS. 

1.  Adams  Exp.  Bldg.Efl 

2.  American  Ex.  O0..E6 
8.  Art  Institute 06 

6.  Ashland  Block.... E4 

7.  Board  of  Trade.. .  .D7 

8.  Borden  Block E4 

0.  Chamber  of  Com..D5 

10.  Chicago  Ath.  Club.G6 

11.  Chicago  Club F6 

12.  Chicago  Stock 

Exchange  BIdg..D6 

13.  City  Hall D4 

14.  Columbus  Memo- 

rial Building F5 

15.  Com.  Nt.  Bk.  Bldg.E6 

16.  County  Jail El 

17.  Counselman  Bldg.  1)7 

18.  Daily  News D5 

19.  Fanvell  Building.. B6 

20.  Fine  Arts  Building.GS 

21.  First  Nt.Bk.  Bldg.E6 

22.  Fisher  Building. . . . E7 

23.  Home  Ins.  Bldg.  ..D6 

24.  Illinois  Trust  and 

Savings  Bldg D7 

25.  Inter  Ocean  Bldg..  E5 

26.  Lakeside  Bldg D7 

27.  Marquette  Bldg.... Ef 
Marsliall,  Field& 


fcULJiJ 


JUULJJ 


Co. 's  Wholesale 

Building C7 

29.  Masonic  Temple.   .F4 

80.  Merchants  Loan  & 

Trust  Co D6 

81.  MonadnockBldg..E7 

82.  National  Life  Bldg.D6 

83.  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.... D« 

84.  Old  Colony  Bldg..  .E8 

85.  O wings  Building... E7 

86.  Post-Offlce E7 

87.  Public  Library....  a4 

88.  Rialto  Building . . . .  D7 

89.  Reliance  Buildmg..E5 

40.  Rookery  Building.. D7 

41.  Royal  Ins.  BUig....D7 

42.  St<xjk  Exchange... E6 

43.  Tacoma  Building.. D5 

44.  The  Fair E6 

45.  Times  Herald  Bldg.  C5 

46.  Title  &  Ti-ust  Bldg.ES 

47.  Tribune  Building.  .E5 

48.  Union  League  Clb.Er 

49.  U.  S.  Express Ej 

60.  Venetian  Bldg F5 

61.  West.  Union  Bldg..D7 
&J.  Woman's  Chrisfn 

*     Tern.  U.  Temple.  D6 
68.  Y.  M.C.  A.Bldg...D6 


HOTKLS. 

66.  Atlantic  Hotel D8 

67.  Auditorium  Hotel 

and  Annex F8 

58.  Bripgs  House 1)4 

60.  Bre voort  House D5 

65.  Grace  Hotel E7 

66.  Grand  Pacific DT 

69.  Great  Northern.... Er 
73.  Hotel  Wellington.. F7 

75.  McCoy's  Hotel D8 

77.  Palmer  House FG 

Revere  House El 

Sherman  House.  ..D4 


BUSINESS  PORTION  OF 

CHICAGO, 


78. 
80. 
81. 
88.  Victoria  Hotel F8 


Stratford  House... F7   C  \  Wisconsin  Central 


RAILROAD  DEPOTS  IN  CHICAGO. 

Chicago  &  Northwestern C2       f  Baltimore  &  Ohio ^ 

F.  \  Chicago  Great  Western I  C9 

Ichicago  Terminal  Transfer J 


flHinoLs  Central 
Cleveland.  Cincinnati,  Chic.  &  St.  Louis, 


Theaters. 

67.  Auditorium F8 

88.  Chicago  Op  Hou..l)5 
89  Dearborn  Theator.E-l 
i>l.  Grand  Op  Hou.,.i..E5 
92.  Illinois  Theater. . . . F7 
McVicker  s  Thea. . .  E5 


Michigan  Central 

LPere  Marquette 

Chicago  &  Alton ^. 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 

D.  \  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 

Pittsburg.  Cincinnati,  Chic.  &  St.  Louis. 

Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago 

f  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 


G12 


99:  piw™re%heat^er.':  .W  E.  ]  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southera.*'.!;*.!'."'.      D6 


MIO,  Studeboker  Thea. Q8       { New  York,  Chi .  age  &  St  Louis. . 


Atchison,  Topeka&  Santa  Fe« 

A6        Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois.... 

Chicago  &.  Western  Indiana.. 

J         G.  \  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &,  Louisville 

Chicago  &  Erie  Railroad 

Grand  Trunk  W^estem f.,7t..»^..^^.^ 

LWabash y.ILjl.Q.QS 
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degree  to  indirect  taxes — such  as  licenses,  fees, 
fines,  etc.  Property,  real  and  personal,  is  now 
assessed  on  the  basis  of  20  per  cent,  of  its  full 
value.  The  budgets  are  determined  by  commit- 
tees of  the  council.  The  total  debt  is  $35,164,000, 
or  the  comparatively  modest  per  capita  amount  of 
$10.42.  Tne  following  are  the  principal  items 
of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  for  the  year 
1900:  The  actual  income  was  $26,867,000,  of 
which  $14,295,000  was  from  property  tax,  and 
over  $3,000,000  each  from  liquor  licenses,  water- 
works, and  special  assessments.  The  total  expen- 
diture, including  loans  repaid,  was  $22,673,000,  of 
which  $19,518,000  was  for  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion— the  largest  items  being:  Schools,  $6,200,- 
000;  police  department,  $3,773,000;  fire  depart- 
ment, $1,617,000;  interest  on  debt,  $1,313,000; 
and  water- works,  $1,240,000.  There  are  certain 
items  of  county  and  township  government  not 
herein  included — e.g.  the  county  maintains  the 
charitable  institutions  at  an  annual  cost  of 
$800,000. 

Popuii\TiON.  No  other  city  has  attained  any- 
thing like  the  magnitude  of  Chicago  in  so  short  a 
time.  With  but  4470  inhabitants  in  1840,  the  city 
had  increased  in  1870  to  298,997,  ranking  fifth 
among  American  cities ;  in  1880,  to  503,185,  rank- 
ing fourth;  in  1890,  to  1,099,850,  standing  sec- 
ond; in  1900,  to  1,698,575,  still  holding  second 
place.  Greater  New  York  alone  had  as  great  an 
absolute  growth  during  the  last  decade ;  but  New 
York's  per  cent,  of  increase  was  much  less.  Chi- 
cago's phenomenal  growth  seems  quite  natural, 
however,  when  compared  with  the  development  of 
the  'Great  West,'  of  which  it  is  a  part.  Chicago 
has  a  remarkably  high  per  cent.  (34)  of  foreign- 
bom  population,  and  of  the  native-born,  59  per 
cent,  are  of  foreign  parentage.  Of  the  foreign  na- 
tionalities the  Germans  are  most  numerous,  ag- 
gregating more  than  twice  the  number  of  Irish — 
the  latter  having  shown  a  decided  inclination  to 
remain  in  the  Eastern  towns.  Chicago  contrasts 
also  with  Eastern  cities  in  that  it  has  a  large 
number  of  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  Bohemians, 
Poles,  and  Canadians,  while  the  number  of  Ital- 
ians, Russians,  and  Austrians  is  comparatively 
small.  The  negro  population  is  given  at  30,150. 
Certain  of  the  foreign  nationalities,  notably  the 
Germans  and  Swedes,  are  well  distributed  over 
the  city ;  others  tend  to  congregate  in  limited  dis- 
tricts Which  are  overcrowded — chiefly  those  ad- 
joining the  central  business  section  of  the  city. 
Chicago  boasts  of  the  healthful ness  of  its  situa- 
tion and  sanitary  conditions,  having  the  lowest 
death-rate  (14.68)  of  any  of  the  large  cities  in 
the  United  States. 

History.  The  name  'Chicago*  is  probably  de- 
rived from  an  Indian  word  meaning  'wild 
onion' — a  plant  which  grows  abundantly  in  this 
locality.  Before  the  coming  of  the  whites,  the 
place  was  a  rendezvous  for  various  Indian  tribes, 
and  a  favorite  meeting-place  for  voyageurs  and 
traders.  In  1673  both  Marquette  and  Joliet 
stopped  here  for  a  few  days,  and  the  former 
spent  most  of  the  winter  of  1674-75  here.  Later, 
the  locality  was  visited  by  La  Salle,  Hennepin, 
and  others;  and  on  a  map  (Franklin's)  published 
in  Quebec,  in  1685,  it  was  designated  as  Fort  Chi- 
cagou,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  the  exist- 
ence thus  early  of  a  trading-post. 

Jean  Baptiste  Point  de  Saible,  a  mulatto  refu- 
gee from  Haiti,  who  came  about  1779,  is  gen- 
erally considered  the  first  settler.     In  1796  he 


sold  his  cabin  to  Le  Mai,  a  French  fur-trader, 
who  in  turn  sold  out  early  in  1804  to  John  £an- 
zie,  the  first  white  man  of  American  birth  to 
make  his  home  here.  The  military  importance  of 
the  place  was  quickly  recognized  by  the  Govern- 
ment, which  in  1795  forced  the  Indians  to  cede 
a  tract  of  land  "six  miles  square  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Chicago  River,"  and  late  in  1804  erected 
Fort  Dearborn  (q.v.)  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
river,  near  its  mouth.  On  August  15,  1812,  in 
accordance  with  orders  received  several  days 
earlier.  Captain  Heald  and  the  garrisons  evacu- 
ated this  fort,  but  were  ambushed  by  their  Miami 
escorts  and  other  Indians,  and  38  soldiers,  two 
women,  and  12  children  were  killed,  and  many 
others  captured.  On  the  following  day  the  fort 
was  burned,  but  it  was  rebuilt  in  1816.  In  1830 
the  town  was  laid  out,  and  the  first  map,  dated 
August  4,  gives  its  area  as  three-eighths  of  a 
square  mile.  There  were  then  twelve  families 
here,  besides  the  garrison.  Three  years  later 
Chicago  was  incorporated  as  a  town,  its  popula- 
tion iSeing  550,  and  its  area  560  acres;  and  in 
1837,  then  having  4170  inhabitants,  it  was  char- 
tered as  a  city.  In  1833,  7000  Indians  assembled 
here  and  sold  a  large  tract  of  land  in  this  vicin- 
ity, agreeing  to  move  across  the  Mississippi.  This 
they  did  two  years  later;  and  the  fort,  being  no 
longer  necessary,  was  abandoned  in  1837  and 
demolished  in  1856. 

The  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  begun  in 
1836,  was  finished  in  1848;  and  in  the  same 
year  the  first  railroad,  the  Chicago  and  Galena 
Union,  was  completed.  Four  years  later  the 
Michigan  Southern  and  the  Michigan  Central, 
the  first  roads  leading  to  the  East,  entered  the 
city,  which  from  this  time  grew  with  unprece- 
dented rapidity.  In  1860  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention,  by  which  Lincoln  was  nom- 
inated, was  held  in  Chicago.  In  October,  1871,  the  t^ 
most  destructive  fire  in  the  history  of  the  country 
occurred  here.  Breaking  out  in  a  bam  in  De 
Koven  Street,  and  fanned  by  a  gale,  it  spread 
with  the  greatest  rapidity,  and  raged  uncon- 
trolled for  two  days  and  nights,  sweeping  over 
2100  acres,  destroying  17,450  buildings,  and  caus- 
ing 200  deaths,  besides  the  greatest  destitution 
and  suffering.  Out  of  a  population  of  324,000, 
more  than  70,000  were  rendered  homeless,  and  al- 
most one-third  of  the  prop>erty  in  the  city  ($190,- 
000.000  out  of  $620,000,000)  was  destroyed.  Re- 
lief poured  in  from  all  sides,  $7,000,000  being 
quickly  contributed  in  Europe  and  America,  and 
within  a  year  the  city  was  largely  rebuilt. 

In  July,  1877,  the  railroad  riots,  caused  by 
discontented  laborers,  necessitated  the  calling  out 
of  militia  and  United  States  troops,  and  in  May, 
1886,  occurred  the  celebrated  'Hajrmarket  riots* 
(q.v.),  consoquent  upon  the  labor  troubles  of 
1885-86.  On  May  4,  while  the  police  were  at- 
tempting to  break  up  an  Anarchist  meeting,  a 
bomb  was  thrown  among  them,  and  27  of  their 
number  were  woimded,  of  whom  seven  subse- 
quently died.  In  1803  the  great  World's  Fair 
(see  VVobld's  Columbian  Exposition)  was  held 
here.  In  1894  a  large  number  of  laborers  went 
on  a  strike,  destroying  property  valued  at 
$1,000,000,  and  again  making  it  necessary  to  call 
out  the  militia  and  a  detachment  of  United 
States  troops. 

Bibliography.  Mason  (editor).  Early  Chu 
cago  and  ///» mow, (Chicago,  1890)  ;  Kirkland,  The 
Story  of  Chicago    (Chicago,   1892) ;   and  Moses 
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and  Kirkland,  Hiatory  of  Chicago  (Chicago, 
1895) ;  the  various  papers  in  Fergus's  Historical 
Series,  Nos.  1-22  (Chicago,  1876-82)  ;  Huriburt, 
Chicago  Antiquities  (Chicago,  1881),  and  a  chap- 
ter by  Lyman  J.  Gage,  in  Powell,  Historic 
Towns  of  the  Western  States  (New  York,  1901) ; 
Andreas,  History  of  Chicago  (Chicago,  1884). 

CHICAaO  DBAHTAaE  CANAI<.  This 
canal  was  built  to  connect  the  west  branch  of  the 
south  fork  of  the  Chicago  River  (q.v.)  with  the 
Des  Plaines  River,  one  of  the  head  streams  of  the 
Illinois  River,  under  such  conditions  that  the 
water  flows  from  Lake  Michigan,  through  the 
Chicago  River  and  the  canal,  into  the  Des 
Plaines  River,  thus  reversing  the  direction  of  flow 
of  the  Chicago  River.  The  object  of  the  canal 
is  to  divert  to  the  Illinois  River  the  sewage  of 
Chicago,  which  had  been  previously  discharged 
into  Lake  Michigan.  The  engineering  difficulties  ' 
were  peculiar,  and  aroused  much  professional 
und  general  interest.  Work  was  begun  on  the 
canal  on  September  3,  1892,  and  it  was  formally 
/♦pened  on  January  28,  1900.  The  canal  proper 
begins  on  the  west  fork  of  the  south  branch  of 
the  Chicago  River,  at  Robey  Street,  6.8  miles 
from  the  lake,  up  to  which  point  the  Chicago 
River  had  to  be  dredged,  and  extends  to  Lock- 
port,  a  distance  of  28.05  miles,  where  the  water 
action  is  controlled.  Here  there  is  a  basin  of 
Kufficient  width  to  allow  vessels  to  turn.  The 
tail-race  below  Lockport,  which  carries  the  water 
to  the  Des  Plaines  River,  is  6500  feet  long.  The 
flow  of  water  through  this  race  is  c<mtrolled  by 
t>luice-gates  and  a  dam.  It  was  necessary^,  how- 
ever, to  carry  the  construction  to  Joliet,  7.1 
miles  farther,  so  that  the  total  distance  from 
the  lake  to  Joliet  is  about  40  miles.  The  width 
of  the  canal  is  160  feet  at  the  bottom  and  162 
feet  at  the  top,  through  rock,  and  110  to  202 
feet  at  the  bottom  and  200  to  300  at  the  top, 
through  earthy  soil,  the  actual  width  in  most 
of  the  distance  being  but  100  feet,  this  being 
sufficient  for  the  flow  of  water  at  the  rate  of 
300,000  cubic  feet  per  minute.  The  depth  is  36 
feet,  with  a  minimum  depth  of  water  of  22  feet. 
The  cost  of  the  canal  up  to  the  time  of  'opening* 
-was  about  $33,000,000.  The  construction  has 
been  most  of  the  time  under  the  charge  of  Chief 
Engineer  Isham  Randolph.  Current  numbers  of 
the  Engineering  News  contain  much  information 
in  regard  to  the  canal.    See  Sewage  Disposal. 

CHICAGO  OBCHESTBA.  A  permanent 
orchestra,  established  under  the  direction  and 
leadership  of  Theodore  Thomas(q.v.),  at  Chicago, 
111.  It  was  organized  in  1891,  and  is  sup- 
ported partly  by  subscription  and  partly  by  the 
sale  of  seats  for  the  Friday  afternoon  public 
rehearsal  and  the  Saturday  evening  concert, 
which  are  given  \^eek1y  during  the  season. 
The  rates  of  admission  are  designedly  mo'derate, 
the  deficit  at  the  close  of  the  season  being  peri- 
odically met  by  the  guarantors  of  the  associa- 
tion, a  number  of  public-spirited  citizens,  through 
whose  generosity  alone  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  orchestra  has  been  made  possible. 
The  organization  formerly  consisted  of  about  sixty 
players,  but  in  1901  the  number  was  increased 
to  ninety.  In  1898  the  orchestra  was  re- 
inforced by  a  chorus  of  mixed  voices  under  the 
direction  of  Arthur  Mees,  but  it  was  found  ad- 
visable to  abandon  the  idea  at  the  close  of  the 
season.  The  history  of  the  organization  has 
not  been  entirely  peaceful.     A  strict  adherence 


to  the  highest  classic  ideals,  and  an  unswerving 
refusal  to  be  influenced  by  local  criticism  or 
financial  exigencies,  at  first  caused  considerable 
friction,  but  the  annually  decreasing  deficit  and 
the  greatly  increased  attendance  nave  amply 
justified  the  course  of  the  conductor,  who  has 
brought  his  organization  to  a  plane  of  excellence 
where  it  compares  favorably  with  the  world's 
greatest  orchestras. 

CHICAGO  BIVEB.  A  navigable  stream  in 
the  city  of  Chicago,  which  formerly  emptied  into 
Lake  Michigan,  but  the  direction  of  whose  cur- 
rent has  been  reversed  by  the  construction  of  the 
Chicago  Drainage  Canal.  It  is  formed  by  two 
branches,  the  North  Fork  and  the  South  Fork, 
and  it  is  less  than  a  mile  from  this  jimction  to 
Lake  Michigan  (Map:  Chicago,  J  9).  Nearly  4 
miles  from  the  main  river,  the  south  branch  sepa- 
rates into  a  west  fork  and  a  south  fork.  The  United 
States  Government  and  the  city  of  Chicago  have 
expended  large  amounts  of  money  in  keeping 
the  river  open  to  navigation.  The  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Canal  connects  the  Chicago  River  at 
Bridgeport  with  the  Illinois  River  at  La  Salle, 
a  distance  of  nearly  100  miles,  and  during  1893- 
1900  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal  (q.v.)  was 
constructed,  connecting  the  west  fork  of  the 
south  branch  and  Joliet,  on  the  Des  Plaines 
River,  the  distance  being  28.05  miles.  See  Chi- 
cago. 

CHICAGO  TTNIVEBSITY  (officially  styled 
The  University  of  Chicago)  .  A  leading  Ameri- 
can imiversity,  situated  in  Chicago,  111.  The 
university  was  established  at  the  instance  of 
prominent  Baptists  throiighout  the  countxr,  and 
through  gifts  made  chiefly  by  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  to  replace  the  former  University  of 
Chicago,  a  Baptist  institution  opened  in  1857, 
but  which  had  been  obliged,  through  lack  of 
funds,  to  close  its  doors  in  1886.  In  recognition 
of  the  funds  given  by  Baptists  to  start  .the  new 
university,  it  was  provided  in  the  charter  that 
while  no  religious  tests  should  ever  be  exacted 
from  the  imiversity  professors  or  students,  yet 
at  all  times  two-thirds  of  the  trustees,  and  also 
the  president  of  the  university,  should  be  mem- 
bers of  regular  Baptist  churches. 

As  provided  in  its  plan  of  organization,  the 
university  includes  five  divisions:  First,  schools, 
colleges,  and  academies;  second,  the  university 
affiliations;  third,  university  extension;  fourth, 
the  imiversity  libraries,  laboratories,  and  muse- 
ums; fifth,  the  university  press.  The  first  divi- 
sion includes  the  graduate  schools,  of  which  the 
divinity  school,  the  graduate  school  of  arts  and 
literature,  and  the  Ogden  graduate  school  of 
science  and  the  law  school  have  already  been  or- 
ganized, while  schools  of  medicine,  technology,  fine 
arts,  and  music  are  yet  to  be  established.  Of 
the  schools  established,  the  Ogden  School  of 
Science  was  founded  under  the  will  of  William 
B.  Ogden,  his  executors  allotting  to  Chicago  70 
per  cent,  of  the  moneys  he  devised  to  charities. 
The  divinity  school  was  established  \inder  an 
agreement  of  the  university  made  in  1891  with 
the  Baptist  Theological  Union  of  Chicago,  by 
which  its  seminary  became  the  divinity  school 
of  the  university.  The  colleges  of  the  university 
are  either  integral  parts  of  it  or  are  affiliated. 
The  former  include  the  colleges  of  art,  literature, 
fecience,  commerce,  and  administration,  and  the 
imiversity  (teachers*)  college.  The  academies 
of  the  university  are  either  an  organic  part  of 
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it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  University  Academy  at 
Morgan  Park,  or  are  affiliated  with  it.  The 
purpose  of  the  university  affiliations  is  to 
raise  the  standard  of  primary,  secondary,  and 
collegiate  training,  and  to  secure  the  maximum 
of  economy  in  the  interaction  of  the  different 
factors  of  education.  To  accomplish  this,  the 
university  maintains  an  intimate  relationship 
with  certain  preparatory  schools  and  colleges. 
In  general  this  affiliation  gives  the  university 
a  varying  amount  of  control  over  the  educa- 
tional activity  of  the  college  or  school,  and 
the  imiversity  on  its  part  grants  official  rec- 
ognition, hy  means  of  degrees  or  certificates, 
to  all  work  done  under  this  indirect  form 
of  supervision.  In  1902  the  affiliated  colleges 
were:  Des  Moines  College,  Iowa;  Kalamazoo 
College,  Michigan;  John  B.  Stetson  Univer- 
sity, Florida;  Butler  College,  Indiana;  and 
the  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago.  At  the  same 
time  the  affiliated  academies  included:  Morgan 
Park  Academy  (the  University  Academy),  at 
Morgan  Park,  111.;  Frances  Shimer  Academy, 
Mount  Carroll,  111.;  Bradley  Polvtechnic  Insti- 
tute, Peoria,  III.;  South  Side  Academy,  Chicago; 
Harvard  School,  Chicago;  Kenwood  Institute, 
Chicago;  Wayland  Academy,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.; 
Rugby  School,  Kenilworth,  111.;  Chicago  Manual 
Training  School;  Culver  Military  Academy,  Cul- 
ver, Ind. ;  Elgin  Academy,  Elgin,  III.;  Dearborn 
Seminary,  Chicago ;  and  the  University  School  for 
Girls,  Chicago.  In  the  department  of  universitjr 
extension  the  attempt  is  made  to  bring  the  uni- 
versity to  those  who  cannot  come  to  it.  Lec- 
ture and  study  courses  are  given  outside  of 
C/hicago,  and  work  done  in  them  is  recog- 
nized and  credited  by  the  university.  More 
important  are  the  correspondence  courses,  which 
are  definitely  arranged  in  majors  and  minors,  ac- 
cording to  the  regular  university  schedule, 
and  on  which  cr^its  are  allowed  toward 
the  university  degrees.  The  university  libraries 
number  at  present  about  304,000  volumes. 
The  main  collection,  purchased  in  Berlin,  con- 
tains 175,000  volumes.  Other  collections  in- 
clude: The  Theological  Seminary  Library,  40,000 
volumes;  library  of  the  former  University  of 
Chicago,  10,000;  Edward  Olsen  Library,  6000; 
departmental  libraries,  74,000.  The  laboratories 
and  museums  include:  The  Kent  Chemical  Lab- 
oratory, Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory,  the 
Yerkes  Astronomical  Observatory,  the  Walker 
Museum,  Haskel  Oriental  Museum  (includ- 
ing biblical,  comparative  religion,  Syrian,  and 
Egyptian  collections),  and  the  Hull  biolog- 
ical laboratories  ( including  the  zoological,  physi- 
ological, anatomical, jand  botanical  laboratories). 
The  university  press  publishes  both  separate 
books  and  pamphlets  and  departmental  jour- 
nals. The  departmental  journals  are  as  fol- 
lows: The  Journal  of  Political  Economy;  the 
American  Journal  of  Sociology ;  American  Jour- 
nal of  Semitic  Language  and  Literature;  Biblical 
World;  The  Astrophysical  Journal;  Journal  of 
Geology;  School  Review;  Botanical  Gazette; 
American  Journal  of  Theology;  The  Elementary 
Teacher  and  Course  of  Study;  The  Manual 
Training  Magazine;  and  The  University  Record. 
Under  the  head  of  separate  publications,  the 
university  press  issues  many  important  pam- 
phlets and  books,  usually  written  by  professors  or 
post-graduate  students  in  the  course  of  special- 
ized university  work. 


The  arraxigement  of  courses  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  is  unique  among  American  universi- 
ties. The  academic  year  consists  of  four  terms; 
and  these  four  terms,  equally  divided,  complete 
the  calendar  as  well  as  the  scholastic  year.  In- 
struction is  arranged  with  a  single  term  of  twelve 
weeks  as  the  unit,  instead  of  ttucing  for  the  unit 
the  scholastic  year.  Students  are  permitted  to 
drop  or  take  up  university  work  at  the  beginning 
of  any  term,  and  a  degree  is  given  whenever  the 
requisite  amount  of  courses,  computed  by  units, 
has  been  completed.  The  courses  are  arranged  by 
majors  and  minors,  according  to  th^  group  sys- 
tem, and  the  student  is  required  to  take  courses 
in  definite  groups.  This  system  has  the  advantage 
of  eradicating  such  artificial  barriers  to  obtaining 
an  education  as  are  likely  to  follow  from  continu- 
ous courses  of  nine  months  each  and  from  arbi- 
trarily required  studies.  The  deffrees  conferred 
by  the  university  are:  A.B.,  Ph.B.,  B.S.,  A. 
M.,  Ph.M.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Th.B.,  B.D.,  D.D., 
LL.D.  These  degrees  are  given  upon  comple- 
tion of  work  in  the  senior  colleges  of  the 
university.  Chicago,  however,  has  also  junior 
colleges,  and  graduation  from  these  entitle 
the  students  to  the  degree  or  title  of  Asso- 
ciate in  the  arts,  philosophy,  or  science.  The 
work  of  the  junior  colleges  is  roughly  equivalent 
to  the  work  ordinarily  done  in  the  best  Ameri- 
can colleges  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years.  A  degree  is  given  on  the  completion  of 
this  work,  mainlv  to  give  recognition  to  such 
students  as  are  for  any  reas<Mi  unable  to  com- 
plete the  course. 

The  Universitjr  of  Chicago  has  grown  with  ex- 
traordinary rapidity  since  it  was  first  opened  to 
students  in  1892.  This  growth  has  been  made 
possible  by  many  large  gifts.  Of  the  benefac- 
tors of  the  college  should  hs  especially  mentioned : 
Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  whose  gifts  have 
amounted  to  over  $0,000,000;  Mr.  Marshall 
Field,  who  gave  the  original  site  for  the 
imiversity;  Mr.  S.  A.  Kent,  Mr.  Silas  B. 
Cobb,  Mr.  Martin  A.  Ryerscm,  Mr.  Charles 
T.  Yerkes,  Miss  Helen  Culver,  and  Mrs.  Anne 
Hitchcock;  The  present  buildings  of  the  uni- 
versity, which  have  been  erected  almost  entirely 
from  private  donations,  include  Cobb  Lec- 
ture Hall,  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory,  Walker 
Museum,  Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory,  Haskell 
Oriental  Museum,  a  group  of  graduate  and  divin- 
ity dormitories,  SneTl  Hall,  Beecher,  Kelly,  and 
Nancy  Foster  halls  for  women,  gymnasiums,  four 
biological  laboratories  (comprising  the  Charles 
J.  Hull  group,  1896-97;  Yerkes  Observatory, 
Geneva,  1897;  and  Green  Hall,  for  women,  1898). 
Provision  also  has  been  made  for  the  erection  of 
some  ten  more  buildings  in  the  near  future. 
As  shown  by  the  president's  report,  the  general 
assets  of  the  university  on  June  30,  1902, 
amounted  to  $15,064,000,  of  which  $8,600,000 
represented  investments,  and  the  remainder 
buildings,  grounds,  and  equipments.  The  cur- 
rent expenditures  for  the  year  previous  had 
amounted  to  $1,048,737,  and  for  the  following  year 
they  were  estimated  at  $1,063,000.  Gifts  to  meet 
the  excess  of  current  liabilities  over  fixed  income 
have  been  made  since  the  foundation  of  the  uni- 
versity, mainly  by  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller.  In 
the  autumn  quarter  of  1901  the  total  number  of 
students  entered  was  2646,  not  deducting  repeti- 
tions; while  deducting  repetitions  the  number 
was  2431.     These  students  were  distributed  as 
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follows:  Divinity  school,  192;  graduate  school^ 
435;  the  colleges,  1641;  medical  school,  271; 
school  of  education,  107.  Id  1892  the  attendance 
at  the  university  was  594,  thus  showing  nearly 
a  fivefold  increase  within  ten  years. 

The  president  of  the  university,  holding  office 
since  its  foundation  in  1891,  is  William  Rainey 
Harper,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  formerly  professor 
of  Siemitic  and  biblical  literature  in  Yale  Uni- 
versity. The  administrative  and  scholastic 
methods  of  the  university  have  been  largely 
molded  by  Dr.  Harper,  and  a  large  measure  of 
the  university's  inunediate  success  is  ascribed  to 
his  influence. 

CHICANEAU,  sh^Oc&'ny.  The  judge  in 
Racine's  farce  Lea  Plaideura,  whose  id4e  fixe  is 
to  hold  trials,  and  who  finally  turns  his  own 
home  into  a  court  of  inquisition,  where  his  ser- 
vants and  pet  animals  plead  and  are  convicted. 

CHICHEN-ITZA,  chl-chftn^6-tz&'  (Maya  Itzd, 
well-mouths).  The  most  important  of  the  an- 
cient ruined  cities  of  Yucatan,  Mexico,  situated 
18  miles  southwest  of  the  town  of  Valladolid,  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula.  It  derives  its 
compound  name  from  -its  former  occupants,  the 
ItzA  tribe  of  the  great  Mayan  stock,  and  from 
two  remarkable  natural  pools  or  wells,  still  exist- 
ing, which  undoubtedly  furnished  the  water-sup- 
ply of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  and  may  have 
determined  the  original  selection  of  the  site. 
With  our  present  imperfect  knowledge  of  Maya 
chronology,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the  evi- 
dence indicates  this  as  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  the  peninsula,  and  that  it  continued 
to  be  occupied  as  a  native  stronghold  long  after 
the  surrounding  districts  had  yielded  to  the 
Spaniards. 

The  principal  ruins,^  which  were  described  in 
detail  by  Stephens  in  1843  {Incidents  of  Travel 
in  Yucatan) y  cover  an  area  of  about  one  square 
mile,  with  smaller  edifices  scattered  about  the 
encirclinff  forest.  The  general  structural  type  is 
that  of  the  platform  pyramid,  ascended  by  means 
of  broad  stairways  leading  up  to  vaulted  cham- 
bers, whose  walls  are  covered  with  sculptured 
figures  and  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  or  vividly 
colored  paintings  resembling  those  of  the  Aztec 
codices.  The  material  is  the  white  limestone  of 
the  coimtry,  cut  into  shapely  blocks  and  set  in 
ordinary  mortar,  the  thicker  walls  being  some- 
times filled  in  with  a  composition  of  mortar  and 
broken  stone.  Each  prominent  structure  is  known 
to  the  natives  under  a  distinct  name.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  is  that  denominated  the  Tennis 
Court'  or  'Gymnasium.*  It  consists  of  two  im- 
mense parallel  walls,  each  274  feet  long  and  30 
feet  thick,  and  standing  120  feet  apart.  Both 
walls  are  covered  with  sculptures  in  bas-relief, 
and  projecting  from  the  centre  of  each,  at  the 
height  of  20  feet  from  the  ground,  is  set  an  im- 
mense sculptured  ring  of  stone,  representing  two 
entwined  serpents.  From  contemporary  Spanish 
descriptions  it  is  almost  certain  that  this  was  a 
courtyard,  devoted  to  the  playing  of  a  favorite 
game,  in  which  the  effort  was  to  send  the  ball 
through  the  stone  ring  fixed  in  the  wall.  An- 
other of  the  important  ruins  is  the  'Castillo,'  a 
pyramidal  mound  200  feet  square  at  the  base,  and 
rising  75  feet  to  a  platform,  the  approach  being 
by  means  of  a  grand  staircase  with  two  colossal 
serpents*  heads  in  sculptured  stone  at  the  base. 
The  Palace  or  Nunnery  {Casa  de  las  Monjas)  is 
a   rectangular  mass   more   than    100   feet   long. 


and  somewhat  less  in  width,  with  an  L-shaped 
wing  on  the  eastern  side,  60  feet  long.  Rest- 
ing on  this  artificial  platform,  which  is  over 
30  feet  high,  is  a  rectangular  structure  90  feet 
long,  18  feet  wide,  and  18  feet  in  height;  and 
this,  in  turn,  is  crowned  by  a  smaller  edifice  30 
feet  long  by  12  feet  wide.  The  L-shaped  wing  is 
a  specimen  of  the  best  Mayan  architecture. 
Minor  ruins  are  the  Caracol  or  Round  Tower, 
the  Cluchanchob  or  Red  House,  and  the  Temples 
of  the  Tables,  the  Tigers,  and  the  Cones.  Consult 
Holmes,  Archopologioal  Studies  in  Ancient  Cities 
of  Mexico  (Chicago,  1895).* 

CHICHESTEBy  chlch^es-tSr  (AS.  Cissanceas- 
ter,  Lat.  Cissw  castrum,  camp  of  Cissa) .  A  muni- 
cipal borough  and  episcopal  city  in  Sussex,  Eng- 
land, 17%  miles  east-northeast  of  Portsmouth 
(Map:  England,  F  6).  It  is  well  built  and  has 
wide  streets.  The  ancient  city  walls  are  now 
utilized  as  a  public  promenade.  The  cathedral, 
erected  in  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  centuries, 
is  remarkable  for  its  unique  features  of  double 
aisles  and  detached  campanile.  Other  notable 
public  buildings  are  the  guildhall,  formerly  the 
church  of  a  Franciscan  monastery;  the  Church  of 
Saint  Olave,  one  of  the  oldest  in  Chichester;  and 
Saint  Mary's  Hospital,  which  was  founded  as  a 
nunnery  in  the  Twelfth  Century.  The  town  has  a 
theological  college,  and  there  is  an  ancient  gram- 
mar school  founded  in  1497.  The  chief  trade  is  in 
agricultural  products  and  live  stock.  There  are 
malting,  brewing,  and  tanning  establishments, 
and  manufactures  of  wooden-ware.  The  harbor, 
two  miles  to  the  southwest  of  the  city,  is  a  deep 
inlet  of  the  English  Channel,  about  eight  square 
miles  in  area,  and  is  connected  with  Chichester  by 
a  canal.  Chichester  was  the  Roman  Regnum,  It 
was  taken  and  partially  destroyed,  in  491,  by 
the  South  Saxons.  It  was  soon  afterwards  re- 
built by  Cissa,  their  King.  It  .was  for  some  time 
the  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sussex.  It  was  in- 
corporated in  1213.  During  the  Civil  War  it  was 
taken  in  succession  by  Royalists  and  Parliamen- 
tarians. Population,  in  1901,  12,200.  Consult: 
Hills,  "Chichester  Cathedral,"  in  Archceological 
Journal,  Vol.  XX.  (London,  1864) ,  and  **The  City 
Walls,"  in  id..  Vol.  XLII.  (London,  1886)  ;  Hay, 
History  of  Chichester   (Chichester,  1804). 

CHICHEVACHE,  sh^h'v&sh^  A  creature  in 
French  fable,  represented  as  a  lean  cow,  which 
lived  upon  submissive  wives.  The  name  and  the 
conception  arose  from  the  corruption  of  the  old 
French  chicheface  (ugly  face)  to  chichevache 
(lean  cow).  Bicome,  the  complement  of  Chiche- 
vache, is  a  fat  beast,  nourished  on  submissive 
husbands. 

CHICHIHECA,  chg'ch^%a^k&  (Aztec,  per- 
haps from  chichiltic,  red  -|-  mecayotl,  race). 
*Dog  people,'  a  term  of  contempt  anciently  ap- 
plied by  the  more  cultured  Aztecs  to  the  wild 
tribes  northward  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico.  The 
name  has  no  ethnic  significance  whatever. 

CHICK,  Mrs.  Ix)UISA.  The  sister  of  Mr.  Dom- 
bey,  in  Dickens's  Domhey  and  Son,  She  is  an 
ansemic  copy  of  her  brother,  and  he  is  the  only 
person  for  whom  she  possesses  the  slightest  sem- 
blance of  affection. 

CHICKADEE.     See  Titmouse. 

CHICK' AH0M1NY.  A  river  in  Vimnia« 
about  75  miles  long,  flowing  into  the  t^mea 
about  40  miles  southeast  of  Richmond.  On  and 
near  this  river  occurred,  during  the  Civil  War, 
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the  battles  of  Seven  Pines  or  Fair  Oaks,  Me- 
ohanicsville,  Gaines's  Mill  or  Cold  Harbor, 
Savage's  Station,  Frazier*8  Farm.  Malvern  Hill, 
and  the  seeond  battle  of  Cold  Harbor  (qq.v.). 
The  first  of  these  engagements  was  fought  on  May 
31  and  June  1,  1862.  The  battle  of  Mechanics- 
ville  took  place  on  June  26,  1862,  and  the  last 
of  the  seven  days*  battles,  that  of  Malvern  Hill, 
on  July  1.  The  second  battle  of  Cold  Harbor 
was  fought  on  June  3,  1864.  See  Seven  Datb' 
Battles,  The. 

CHICK'AMAXJ^OA.  A  creek  in  the  extreme 
northwestern  part  of  Georgia  and  in  southern 
Tennessee.  It  is  a  tributary  of  the  Tennessee 
River,  into  which  it  empties  a  few  miles  above 
Chattanooga.  It  is  famous  on  accoimt  of  the 
battle  of  Chickamauga. 

CHICKAMAUaA,  Battle  of.  One  of  the 
most  hotly  contested  battles  of  the  Civil  War, 
sometimes  called  *the  Great  Battle  of  the  West.' 
It  was  fought  September  19  and  20,  1863,  near 
Chickamauga  Creek,  about  12  miles  east  of  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.,  between  a  Federal  army  of 
55,000,  under  General  Rosecrans  (q.v.),  and  a 
Confederate  army  of  70,000,  imder  General 
Bragg  (q.v.).  Manoeuvred  out  of  Chattanooga 
(September  8)  by  the  brilliant  strategy  of  Rose- 
crans, Bragg  had  started  in  apparent  retreat 
toward  the  south,  and  had  been  followed  by  Rose- 
crans, whose  troops,  forced  to  cross  the  moun- 
tains at  widely  separated  points,  were  scattered 
over  a  great  extent  of  territory.  Soon  perceiv- 
ing that  the  Confederate  retreat 'was  only  ap- 
parent, and  fearing  an  attack  in  detail,  Rose- 
crans rapidly  concentrated  his  forces,  and,  by 
shifting  Thomas  to  the  extreme  left  (September 
18),  thwarted  an  attempt  by  Bragg  to  attain  his 
rear  and  shut  him  off  from  Chattanooga.  At 
9  A.M.  on  the  19th  the  battle  began  with  a  fierce 
attack  by  the  Confederate  right,  under  (]reneral 
Polk,  on  the  Federal  left^  but  Thomas  held  his 
ground,  and  the  day  ended  without  decisive  ad- 
vantage to  either  side.  The  fighting  was  re- 
newed early  on 
the  20th,  and  was 
proceeding  with 
varying  fortune, 
when,  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  misin- 
terpreted order 
from  Rosecrans.  a 
division  was  with- 
drawn from  the 
Federal  right.  This 
made  a  gap  in  the 
line  of  battle 
through  which 
Longstreet,  c  o  m  - 
manding  the  Con- 
federate  left, 
poured  his  troops, 
soon  routing  tne 
Federal  right  and 
centre  (under  Mc- 
Cook  and  Critten- 
den respectively), 
and  driving  them 
in  wild  disorder 
back  toward  Chattanooga.  The  whole  Confederate 
army  was  now  massed  against  the  Federal  left; 
but  Thomas  stood  firm  against  tremendous  odds 
throughout  tbe  day,  gallantly  repulsing  attack 
after  attack,  and  inflicting  great  damage  on  the 
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enemy.  His  remarkable  courage  and  skillful 
generalship  alone  saved  the  whole  Federal  army 
from  meeting  with  an  overwhelming  defeat,  and 
earned  for  him  the  title  of  The  Rock  of  Chicka- 
mauga.' During  the  night,  under  orders  from 
Rosecrans,  he  retired  to  Rossville,  and  on  the 
2l8t  withdrew  behind  the  fortifications  of  Chat- 
tanooga. The  Federal  army  lost  16,179  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing;  the  Confederate,  about 
17,800.  Though  the  battle  was  won  by  Bragg, 
Chattanoo^,  the  prize  for  which  it  was  fought, 
remained  in  the  possession  of  Rosecrans.  Con- 
sult: Official  Reoordai^  Vol.  XXX.  (Washing- 
ton) ;  Cist,  The  Army  of  the  Cumberland  (New 
York,  1882) ;  and  Johnson  and  Buel  (editors). 
Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War  (4  vols.. 
New  York,  1887). 

CHICKAMAXiaA  NATIONAL  MILI- 
TABY  PARK.  A  park  in  Georgia,  situated  on 
the  site  of  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  a  few 
miles  southeast  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  near  the 
Tennessee  and  Georgia  line.  It  was  established 
under  the  authority  of  Congress,  with  the  co- 
operation of  those  two  States.  The  legal  bounda- 
ries embrace  a  compact  area  of  15  square  miles, 
which  cover  the  main  scene  of  the  battle ;  but 
there  have  also  been  secured  several'small  neigh- 
boring tracts  which  are  the  sites  of  events  of 
special  military  interest.  It  is  the  object,  so  far 
as  possible,  to  preserve  the  conditions  as  they 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  battle,  and  in  order 
to  make  clear  the  positions  and  movements  of  the 
troops  oigaged,  monuments,  historical  tablets, 
and  other  guide  marks  have,  been  set  up  at 
the  proper  points.  Several  lofty  observation 
towers  nave  been  erected,  which  command  a 
view  of  the  battlefield.  A  large  part  of  the  park 
is  forest  land,  but  a  consideraole  portion  has 
beea  cleared  of  underbrush  and  small  timber, 
in  order  to  permit  free  access  and  unobstructed 
views.  In  addition  to  acquiring  these  lands,  the 
Federal  Government  has  obtained  a  concession 
of  many  miles  of  approaching  roadways  which 
have  been  beautified.  Congress  appropriated 
$725,000  for  this  work,  and  the  States  have  given 
$400,000  additional.  The  park  was  dedicated 
September  19-21,  1895.  It  is  the  first  time  that 
a  battlefield  has  been  so  completely  marked  and 
set  aside  as  a  monument  of  the  event  which 
happened  within  its  boundary. 

CHICK^ABEE  (imitation  of  its  cry),  or 
Hackee.  Old  book  names  of  the  North  American 
red  squirrel.    See  Squirbel. 

CHICK^ASAW.  An  important  Muskhogean 
tribe  formerly  occupying  northern  Mississippi 
and  the  adjacent  part  of  Tennessee,  and  now 
settled  in  the  western  part  of  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory with  an  autonomous  government,  under 
the  name  of  the  *Chickasaw  Naticm.'  They  were 
a  restless  and  warlike  people,  and  throughout 
the  colonial  period  adhered  to  the  English  side 
as  against  the  French,  who  tried  repeatedly,  but 
without  success,  to  subdue  them.  From  the  close 
of  the  Revolution  they  have  generally  main- 
tained friendly  relations  with  the  United  States. 
In  1832  they  sold  all  their  remaining  lands  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  agreed  to  remove  to  their 
present  location.  They  joined  the  Confederacy 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  at  its  close  were 
obliged  to  free  their  slaves  and  admit  them  to 
equal  Chickasaw  citizenship.    Those  of  pure  and 
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mixed  Chickasaw  blood  may  number  from  3000 
to  6000,  although  the  whole  number  of  'citizens/ 
including  Indians,  negroes,  and  adopted  whites, 
is  10,500. 

CHICKASAW  BLUFFS,  or  BAYOXT,  bl'S^, 
Battle  op.  A  battle  fought,  December  29,  1862, 
between  a  Federal  force  under  Cieneral  Sherman 
and  a  Confederate  force  under  General  Pember- 
ton,  strongly  intrenched  on  the  bluffs  above 
Chickasaw  Bayou,  the  Federals  being  repulsed 
with  great  loss.  It  was  the  result  of  an  attempt 
by  Sherman  to  attain  the  rear  of  Vicksburg,  by 
way  of  Yazoo  River,  with  a  view  to  cooperating 
with  General  Grant  in  his  operations  against  that 
city.  (See  ViCKSBUBO,  Campaign  Against.)  The 
Federal  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  was 
almost  2000 ;  the  Confederate  less  than  200.  An 
interesting  account  of  the  engagement  is  given 
in  Sherman,  Memoirs  (2  vols..  New  York,  1888). 

CHICKEN.    See  Fowl. 

CHICKEK-BIBD,  or  CHECKEK-PLOVEB. 

The  turnstone. 

CmCKEK  CHOLEBA.    See  Fowl  Cholera. 

CHICKEK-FLEA.     See  Chigoe. 

CHICKEN-LICE.    See  Fowl;  Louse. 

CHICKEN-POX,  or  Varicella  (Neo-Lat., 
from  variola,  smallpox,  from  Lat.  varius, 
spotted).  An  acute  contagious  disease,  chiefly 
of  children.  It  is  characterized  by  early  fever, 
an  eruption  of  papules  and  vesicles,  with  mil'd 
constitutional  disturbance.  In  most  cases  fever 
is  present  twenty^four  hours  before  the  eruption 
appears.  The  eruption  comes  out  in  crops,  on 
the  face,  scalp,  or  shoulders,  as  red,  widely  scat- 
tered papules,  spreading  slowly  over  the  body, 
one  crop  maturing  while  another  is  appearing. 
Thus  red  papules,  blebs  filled  with  clear  fluid, 
and  crusts,  are  found  at  the  same  time  in  a  small 
area.  Pitting  is  rare,  and  generally  occurs, 
if  ever,  on  the  face.  Chicken-pox  is  extremely 
contagious,  but  very  rarely  dangerous.  Compli- 
cations or  serious  sequelae  are  rare.  Erysipelas, 
fangrene,  inflammation  of  glands,  abscesses,  or 
idney  disease  may  occur.  Isolation  of  cases  is 
necessary  till  all  cnists  separate  and  fall  oflf. 
Chicken-pox  bears  no  relation  to  smallpox,  and 
is  unaffected  by  vaccination. 

CHICKEN-SNAKE.  (1)  A  very  slender 
harmless  snake  {Coluber  quadriviitatus) ,  about 
3  feet  long,  yellowish-brown,  with  a  straw-col- 
ored head,  tail,  and  abdomen,  and  two  brown 
stripes  along  each  side  of  the  body.  It  is  com- 
mon from  South  Carolina  to  Florida  and  Ala- 
bama, and  often  enters  buildings  in  search  of 
mice  and  young  poultry;  and  is  sometimes 
known  as  the  *four-lined  snake.'  (2)  In  the 
Northern  States,  the  milk-snake  (q.v.). 

CHICKENSTALKEB,  Mrs.  An  aged  shop- 
keeper in  Charles  Dickens's  The  Chimes. 

CHICKEN  TOBTOISE,  tftr'tls,  or  CHICK- 
EN TUBTLE.  One  of  the  edible  /painted' 
turtles  {Chrysemys  reticulata)  of  the  southern 
United  States. 

CHICK^BINO,  Jonas  (1797-1853).  A  self- 
taught  piano-maker  of  Boston,  who  eventually 
established  the  largest  piano  manufactory  in 
the  United  States.  He  was  greatly  esteemed 
for  his  public  spirit  and  benevolence. 

CHICKLINa  VETCH.    See  Lathyrus. 


CHICK-PEA  (corruption  of  chich-pea,  from 
OF.  chiche,  from  Lat.  deer,  chick  -f-  Engl,  pea), 
A  plant  of  the  genus  Cicer,  of  the  natural  order 
Le^^uminosse,  having  pinnate  leaves,  solitary 
axillary  stalked  flowers,  and  two-seeded  pods^ 
inflated  like  bladders.  The  common  chick-pea 
( Cicer  arietinum )  is  a  native  of  southern  Europe. 
It  is  an  annual,  1%  to  2  feet  hi^,  of  a  stiff,  up- 
right habit,  covered  with  glandular  hairs.  The 
seeds  abound  in  starch,  and  have  a  slightly  bit- 
terish taste.  They  are  about  the  size  of  common 
peas,  and  resemble  in  appearance  a  ram's  head; 
hence  the  specific  name.  The  ripe  seeds  are  eaten 
either  boiled  entire  or  made  into  pea  soup.  They 
are  sometimes  roasted  as  a  substitute  for  coffee. 
A  red-seeded  variety  is  extensively  grown  in  the 
East,  both  for  table  use  and  for  stock  food. 

CHICKWEED.  A  name  applied  to  a  num- 
ber of  species  of  Stellaria.  One  of  the  most 
common  weeds  of  gaMens  and  cultivated  fields 
is  a  species  of  stitchwort  or  starwort  {SteUaria 
media ) .  It  is  a  native  of  most  parts  of  Europe 
and  of  Asia,  appearing  during  the  colder  montha 
even  on  the  plains  of  India,  and  has  been  abun- 
dantly introduced  in  America  and  elsewhere.  It 
is  an  annual,  with  a  weak  procumbent  stem  and 
ovate  leaves,  very  variable,  but  always  charac- 
terized by  having  the  stem  curiously  marked 
with  one  or  two  lines  of  hairs.  The  leaves  of 
chickweed  afford  a  fine  instance  of  the  *sleep  of 
plants,'  in  that  they  close  up  on  the  young- 
shoots  at  night.  Although  generally  regarded 
as  a  troublesome  weed,  chickweed  is  used  for  feed- 
ing cage-birds,  which  are  very  fond  of  both  its 
leaves  and  seeds.  It  is  a  good  substitute  for 
spinach  or  greens.  A  number  of  species  of  a  nearly 
allied  genus,  Cerastium,  natives  of  Europe,  also 
bear  the  name  of  chick^'eed,  or  mouse-ear  chick- 
weed,  and  the  name  is  occasionally  given  to- 
other plants,  either  botanically  allied  or  of 
somewhat  similar  appearance,  as  to  Holosteum 
umbellatum,  introduced  from  Europe,  common 
in  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  where 
it  is  called  jagged  chickweed. 

CHICLANA-BE-LA-FBONTEBA,  ch^kla'* 
n&  dk  lA  frAn-tfl'rA.  A  town  of  Andalusia,  Spain, 
about  12  miles  southeast  of  Cadiz  (Map:  Spain,. 
D  3) .  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Lirio,  and 
has  manufactures  of  linen,  earthenware,  and 
brandy.  Its  mineral  baths  are  much  frequented 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Cadiz.  Population,  in 
1900,  10,868. 

CHICLAYO,  ch^klfi'yA.  A  town  in  the  De- 
partment of  Lambayeque,  Peru,  situated  in  a 
sugar-growing  plain  near  the  coast  (Map:  Peru,. 
B  6).  It  is  the  residence  of  a  United  States 
consular  agent.    Population,  13,000. 

CHICMOZTOC,  chlk'm68-t6k'  (Nahuatl,  seven 
caves).  The  mythical  birthplace  of  the  Nahuatl 
race,  in  Aztec  legend. 

CHICO,  chencA  (Sp.,  small).  A  city  in  Butte 
County,  Cal.,  96  miles  north  of  Sacramento,  on 
Chico  Creek  and  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road (Map:  California,  C  2).  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
State  normal  school,  and  contains  a  public 
library.  The  city  has  flour-mills,  lumber-mills, 
foundry  and  machine  shops,  etc.,  and  carries  on 
a  considerable  trade  in  grain,  fruits,  live  stocky 
wool,  and  lumber.  Population,  in  1890.  2894: 
in  1900,  2640. 

CHICOPEE.  A  city  in  Hampden  County, 
Mass.,  three  miles  north  of  Springfield,  on  the. 
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east  side  of  the  Connecticut  River,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Chicopee,  and  on  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad  (Map:  Massachusetts,  B  3).  By  means 
of  several  dams,  abundant  water-power  is  derived 
from  the  Chicopee  River  for  the  variety  of  manu- 
factures for  which  the  city  is  noted.  The  prod- 
ucts include  firearms,  cotton  goods,  knit  goods, 
bicycles,  knitting-machines,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, bronze  statuary,  swords,  machine  and 
mechanics'  tools,  boilers,  carpets,  athletic  goods, 
and  many  other  articles.  The  city  maintains 
an  almshouse  and  a  public  library  of  about 
21,000  volumes.  The  government  is  vested  in  a 
mayor  and  a  city  council,  the  majority  of  whose 
members  are  elected  at  large,  and  in  the  custom- 
ary administrative  departments.  Population,  in 
1890,  14,050;  in  1000,  19,167. 

Settled  about  1675,  Chicopee  was  incorporated 
as  a  town  in  1848,  including  the  villages  of 
Chicopee  Falls,  Fairview,  and  Willimansett, 
and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1890.  Consult 
Holland,  History  of  WeBtem  Massachusetia 
(Springfield,  1855). 

CHICOPEE  BIVEB.  A  river  formed  near 
Three  Rivers,  Mass.,  by  the  jimction  of  the 
Quaboag,  Ware,  and  Swift  rivers  (Map:  Massa- 
chusetts, B  3).  It  flows  west,  and  empties  into 
the  Connecticut  River  at  Chicopee.  It  is  20  miles 
long  from  the  mouth  to  Three  Rivers,  and  with 
the  Quaboag  about  50  miles.  It  drains  an  area 
of  700  square  miles,  and  has  twentv-eight  ponds 
in  its  basin.  It  ha^s  a  rapid  fall,  thus  affording 
extensive  power  at  CJhicopee,  Chicopee  Falls,  Lud- 
low, and  Three  Rivers.  The  name  Chicopee  is 
sometimes  applied  to  the  Quaboag  branch  as 
well. 

CHICOBY,  or  SXTCCOBY  (Fr.  chicorie,  Lat. 
cichoriutn,  from  Gk.  mx^pior,  kichorion,  chicory). 
A  plant  belonging  to  the  genus  Cichorium,  of  the 
natural  order  Composite,  the  same  natural  fam- 
ily of  plants  to  which  the  simflower,  the  oxeyo 
daisy,  the  dandelion,  the  lettuce,  and  other  use- 
ful and  obnoxious  plants  belong.  The  few  spe- 
cies are  all  herbaceous  perennials,  with  spread- 
ing branches  and  milky  juice,  natives  of  Europe 
and  western  Asia.  Chicory  has  become  natural- 
ized in  the  United  States,  occurring  as  a  weed 
along  roadsides,  in  fence  rows,  and  in  fields. 
Common  chicory  {Cichorium  intyhus)  grows 
from  one  to  five  feet  high.  The  leaves  resemble 
those  of  the  dandelion,  but  are  generally  larger, 
with  the  exception  of  those  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  stalk,  which  are  small  and  inclined  to  be 
lance-shaped,  and  the  flowers,  of  a  beautiful  blue, 
though  sometimes  pink  or  white,  occur  in  heads 
from  1  to  1  %  inches  in  diameter.  *  The  plant 
has  a  long,  carrot-shaped  root,  whitish-yellow  or 
grayish-yellow  in  color  on  the  outside,  but  white 
within.  Chicory  is  quite  extensively  cultivated 
in  Europe  for  use  as  a  table  salad,  for  fodder, 
and  for  the  roots.  It  is  also  grown  to  some  extent 
for  its  roots  in  the  United  States.  (For  illus- 
tration, see  Salad  Plants.)  The  young  leaves, 
when  properly  blanched,  are  considered  equal 
as  a  salad  to  those  of  endive,  a  plant  belonging 
to  this  same  genus.  The  young  green  leaves  are 
eaten  much  in  the  same  manner  as  spinach, 
and  the  roots,  as  long  as  they  are  young  and 
tender,  are  also  used  as  a  food.  The  plant  also 
has  some  merit  as  a  forage  crop.  It  is  princi- 
pally cultivated,  however,  for  its  roots,  which 
are  roasted  and  ground,  and  in  that  form  are 
used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee  and  as  an  adulter- 


ant fpr  coffee,  snuff,  and  other  articles.  Chicory 
itself,  however,  is  sometimes  adulterated. 

CHICOT,  chfi^d,  Fr.  pron.  shfi'ky.  dee 
Gtmnocladus. 

CHICOUTIMIy  8h^k?Rrt«-me^.  The  capital  of 
Chiooutimi  County,  Quebec,  Canada,  at  ^e  eon- 
!fluence  of  the  Chicoutimi  River  with  the  Sague- 
nay,  and  on  a  junction  line  of  the  Quebec  and  Lake 
Saint  John  Railway  (Map:  Quebec,  E  2).  It  is 
an  important  lumber  town,  with  one  of  the  largest 
establishments  and  trades  in  that  commodity  in 
Canada.  It  is  the  see  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bish- 
opric, and  has  a  cathedral,  college,  convents,  and 
sailors'  hospital.  The  settlement  dates  from  the 
Jesuit  chapel  built  in  1670,  interesting  relics 
of  which  were  found  during  the  erection  of  a 
new  chapel  in  1893.    Population,  in  1901,  3826. 

CHIEF  (OF.  chef,  chief.  It.  capo,  from  Lat. 
caput,  head).  In  heraldry  (q.v.),  an  honorable 
ordinary. 

CHIEF  JUSTICE.  In  the  English  and 
American  judicial  systems,  the  title  of  the  pre- 
siding justice  of  a  bench  or  court  of  judges — 
the  terms  judge  and  justice  being  identical  in 
meaning.  The  presiding  or  superior  judge  of  the 
King's  (or  Queen's)  Bench  and  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  in  England  has  always  borne 
this  title,  the  former  being  known  also  as  the 
Chief  Justice  of  England,  and  ranking  all  other 
judicial  officers  of  the  kingdom  except  the  Chan- 
cellor (q.v.).  The  corresponding  officer  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  whose  jud^s  were  known 
as  barons,  was  called  the  Chief  Baron.  See 
Babon. 

The  presiding  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  courts  of  highest 
jurisdiction  in  most  of  the  several  States,  bears 
the  title  of  Chief  Justice  or  Chief  Judge,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  is  the  highest  judicial  officer  of  ihe  re- 
public. Among  his  functions  are  those  of  admin- 
istering the  oath  on  the  occasion  of  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  President  and  Vice-President,  and 
of  presiding  over  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
when  that  body  is  resolved  into  a  high  court  for 
the  trial  of  impeachmente.  The  Chief  Justice 
ranks  next  after  the  President  of  the  United 
Stetes  in  official-  dignity. 

CHIEMSEE,  K^ro^Kfl'.  The  largest  lake  of 
Bavaria,  situated  in  Upper  Bavaria,  about  42 
miles  southeast  of  Munich,  at  an  altitude  of  over 
1700  feet.  It  covers  an  area  of  about  33  square 
miles,  and  is  irregular  in  shape.  The  southern 
coast  is  generally  swampy,  while  on  the  other 
aides  the  surrounding  country  is  hilly  and  ex- 
f  ceedingly  picturesque  (Map:  Germany,  E  6). 
The  tributaries  of  the  lake  are  the  Achen  and 
Prien,  and  ite  outlet  is  the  Alz.  It  contains 
three  islets,  on  one  of  which  is  the  royal  palace 
built  by  King  Louis  II.,  an  edifice  of  fairy-like 
splendor. 

UHllsBI,  kya'r*  (Lat.  Carea,  or  Ceara).  A 
city  in  north  Itely,  in  a  fertile,  hilly  country, 
11  miles  southeast  of  Turin.  The  most  interest- 
ing churches  are  San  Domenico,  dating  from 
1260,  and  Sante  Maria  della  Scala,  from  1405. 
Chieri  has  a  gymnasium,  a  technical  school,  and 
a  theatre,  and  linen,  cotton,  and  silk  factories. 
It  was  a  manufacturing  centre  as  far  back  as 
1422.  In  the  Eleventh  Century  it  was  an  inde- 
pendent republic.  Population,  in  1881  (com- 
mune), 13,000;  in  1900,  14,312. 
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CHIETI,  kyft^td.  An  archiepiscopal  city  in 
south  Italy,  capital  of  the  Province  of  uhieti, 
99  miles  south  of  Ancona,  near  the  Pescara,  on 
a  hill  from  which  is  a  splendid  view,  extending 
to  the  Adriatic,  eight  miles  away  (Map:  Italy, 
J  6).  It  has  nine  churches  besides  the  magnifi- 
cent Gothic  cathedral,  a  gymnasium,  a  normal 
school,  a  technical  school,  a  seminaiy,  a  theatre, 
four  conservatories  of  music,  a  military  hospi- 
tal, and  a  chamber  of  commerce.  It  is  an  im- 
portant centre  of  trade,  markets  wine,  oil,  grain* 
and  silk,  and  manufactures  silk  and  wool.  There 
are  a  few  remains  of  the  ancient  Teate  Marrucino- 
rum,  which  was  the  most  important  city  of  the 
Sabelli,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans 
B.C.  305,  in  the  last  Samnite  War.  If  was  held 
successively  by  the  Goths  and  by  the  Lombards, 
and  was  destroyed  by  Pepin  the  Short.  It  was 
rebuilt  bv  the  Normans,  who  made  it  Uie  capital 
of  the  Abruzzi.  From,  it  the  order  of  the  Thea- 
tines,  founded  in  1555  by  Paul  IV.,  was  named. 
Population,  in  1881  (commune),  22,000;  in  1901, 
26,000. 

CHIFPCHAFF  (imitation  of  its  cry).  A 
small  European  warbler  (Phyllotfcopua  colly- 
hita),  having  a  twittering  note  suggesting  the 
name ;  also  called  'willow  wren'  in  Great  Britain, 
where  it  is  common  about  gardens  during  sum- 
mer. 

CHIFFINCH,  Master  Thomas.  A  drunken 
sycophant  and  pander  to  King  Charles  in  Scott's 
Peveril  of  the  Peak, 

CHI-FIT  or  CHEEFOO,  ch^'f<R5'.  A  city  in 
the  Province  of  Shan-tung,  China,  so  called  by 
foreigners,  though  the  Chinese  name  is  Yen-tai, 
and  Chi-fu  proper  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
harbor.  Chi-fu  is  in  latitude  37**  32'  N.  and 
longitude  121  o  22'  E.  Opened  to  foreign  trade  in 
1862,  the  town  has  a  native  population  of  70,000, 
with  400  foreigners  living  in  a  quarter  clean,  well 
kept,  and  well  lighted.  The  natives  are  very 
orderly  and  civil.  The  climate  is  so  bracing  that 
in  summer  Chi-fu,  with  its  good  hotels  and 
boarding-houses,  is  a  much  visited  sanitarium, 
being  but  two  days'  journey  from  Shanghai.  The 
winter  is  severe,  the  spring  lovely  and  cool,  the 
summer  hot  and  rainy,  and  the  autumn  perfect, 
with  warm  days,  cool  winds,  and  cold  nights. 
Summer  amusements  are  varied,  and  there  is  a 
good  club.  Since  the  Chino-Japanese  War,  Chi- 
fu  has  become  a  coaling  station  much  resorted 
to  by  the  navies  of  foreign  countries.  Chi-fu  was 
the  seat  of  the  famous  convention  of  1876  be- 
tween Sir  Thomas  Wade  and  Li  Hung  Chang. 
The  trade  is  largely  in  bean  cake  and  beans,  ex- 
ported mainly  to  the  southern  ports  of  China. . 
Silk,  straw  braid,  and  vermicelli  are  the  other 
chief  exports.  The  planting  of  grapes  and  the 
making  of  wine  is  a  promising  industry.  Grold- 
mines  20  leagues  away  are  worked  by  native 
capital.  The  net  value  of  the  trade  for  1898  was 
26,238,774  taels.  The  total  tonnage  of  shipping 
in  1897  was  2,385,301,  of  which  1,327,559  was 
British. 

CHiai  iWj^)  FAMILY.  An  eminent  Ital- 
ian family.  Agostino  Chigi,  its  founder,  was 
a  celebrated  banker,  bom  at  Sie;ia  about  the 
year  1465.  Established  in  Rome  as  early  as 
1485,  Chigi  grew  immensely  wealthy  through 
banking  and  the  possession  of  valuable  alum- 
mines.  His  income  was  estimated  at  70,000 
golden   ducats   a   year    (about   $700,000).     He 


was  one  of  the  great  art  patrons  of  the  day, 
and  Peruzzi,  Perugino,  Sebastiano  del  Piombo, 
and,  above  all,  Raphael,  owed  much  to  his  gen- 
erosity and  friendship.  Peruzzi  built  for  him 
the  famous  Villa  Famese,  which  Raphael  and 
Sodoma  decorated  with  frescoes.  He  died  in 
Rome  in  1520.  There  is  a  good  biography  of 
him  in  Italian  by  Cugnoni,  Agostino  Chigi,  il 
magnifico  (Rome,  1881-83).  Consult  also  Gre- 
gorovius,  Qeaohichte  der  8tadt  Rom  (4th  »d.,  8 
vols.,  Stuttgart,  1886-96;  English  translation,  7 
vols.,  London,  1894-1900). — Chigi,  Fabio.  See 
Alexander  VII.,  Pope,  1655-67. — Chigi,  Fla- 
vio,  cardinal,  bom  in  1810,  was,  up  to  the  year 
1848,  an  officer  in  the  Papal  noble  guard.  He 
then  took  orders,  and  beoame  Bishop  of  Mira 
in  partibus.  In  1856  he  represented  the  Papacy 
at  the  coronation  of  Alexander  II.,  Czar  of 
Russia,  and  from  1861  to  1873  he  was  the  Papal 
nuncio  in  Paris.  In  the  last-named  year  he  was 
created  a  cardinal.  Chigi  was  distinguished  for 
his  finesse  and  courtesy  of  bearing  in  all  diplo- 
matic business.  He  died  in  Rome,  February  15, 
1885. — His  nephew,  Don  Mabio  Chigi,  Prince 
of  Chigi- Albani,  who  was  bom  in  1832,  is  a  mar- 
shal of  the  Roman  Church  and  the  present  head 
of  the  family. 

CHiaNECTO  (shig-n6k'tA)  BAY.  The 
northern  extension  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  partly 
separating  Nova  Scotia  from  New  Brunswick 
(Map:  Nova  Scotia,  E  4).  The  main  portion 
of  the  bay  is  about  30  miles  lon^  and  aver- 
ages 8  to  10  miles  in  width;  but  in  its  northern 
part  it  separates  into  two  narrow  arms,  one  ex- 
tending northward  about  12  miles,  and  the  other 
about  the  same  distance  to  the  northeast.  Nu- 
merous towns  border  the  bay  and  its  extensions, 
and  it  receives  several  tributary  streams.  See 
also  Fundy,  Bay  of. 

CHiaNON,  shln'y6n,  Fr.  pron.  shft'nyON'. 
See  Haib-dbessino. 

CHIGOE,  chXB^6,  CHIGGEB,  chlg'gffr,  or 
JTG^OEB  (of  West  Indian  or  South  American 
origin).  (1)  A  species  of  flea  (Sarcopsylla 
penetrans) ,  rather  smaller  than  the  common  flea, 
and  with  less  powerful  limbs,  foimd  in  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America,  where  it  is  excessively 
troublesome,  attacking  any  exposed  part  of  the 
human  body,  and  efi'ecting  a  lodgment  between 
the  skin  and  the  flesh,  often  imder  the  skin  of 
the  foot  or  the  nails  of  the  toes.  At  first  its 
presence  is  indicated  only  by  a  slight  itching 
or  tingling;  but  an  ulceration  due  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  mass  of  eggs  is  likely  soon  to  be 
the  result,*  which  is  not  only  very  painful,  but 
even  dangerous.  Another  species  {Sarcopsylla 
galUnacea)  attacks  the  eyelids  of  poultry. 

(2)  In  the  southern  United  States,  the  name 
is  applied  to  the  minute  scarlet  forms  of  vari- 
ous mites  which  attach  themselves  to  the  skin 
of  man  and  other  vertebrates,  or  even  burrow 
into  it;  they  seek  those  parts  of  the  body  par- 
ticularly upon  which  the  clothing  presses  tightly. 
Their  bite  is  very  annoying,  though  not  fatal 
to  man;  but  they  may  collect  in  such  numbers 
under  the  wings  of  newly  hatched  chicks  as 
to  cause  death.  Salt-water  bathing  alleviates 
the  burning  of  their  bites  on  man,  and  on  such 
animals  as  chicks  salted  lard  or  the  drippings 
of  salted  bacon  soon  give  relief  when  smeared  on 
the  infested  surfaces.  During  the  Civil  War 
the  soldiers  often  kept  a  piece  of  bacon  with 
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which  to  rub  infested  parts  of  their  bodies  after 
the  day's  march. 

CMIHUAHXJAy  ch^wtk^yfk  (Aztec,  water- 
eourse).  An  inland  State  of  Mexico,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  United  States,  on  the  east  bv 
the  Mexican  State  of  Coahuila,  on  the  south 
by  Durango,  and  on  the  west  by  Sinaloa  and 
Sonora.  Area,  87,802  square  miles.  The  sur- 
face is  on  the  whole  elevated,  with  a  number  of 
isolated  peaks  in  the  east  and  a  well-marked 
mountain  chain,  known  as  the  Sierra  Madre,  on 
the  west.  The  State  is  well  watered,  and  its 
chief  river  is  the  Rio  Conchos,  a  tributary  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  The  climate  is  somewhat  dry  and 
healthful,  and  the  soil  fertile,  producing  corn, 
wheat,  several  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  fruit,  in- 
cluding grapes.  Cotton  is  also  grown  success- 
fully. The  forests  are  foimd  mostly  in  the 
mountainous  districts  of  the  west.  Chihuahua 
has  considerable  mineral  deposits,  its  silver- 
mines  being  among  the  richest  in  the  republic. 
Some  of  them  were  worked  by  the  Indians  at 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  Conquest.  The  State  is 
traversed  from  north  to  south  by  the  Mexican 
Central  Railway.  Population,  in  1895,  260,008; 
in  1900,  327,004.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
population  is  creole  or  white;  the  rest  consists 
of  Indians  partly  civilized.  There  are  some 
Apaches  in  the  mountains,  who  still  continue 
their  forays  on  the  settlements.  The  close  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  however,  witnessed 
great  changes  in  the  status  of  the  State.  Large 
numbers  of  foreigners,  chiefly  Americans,  have 
secured  control  of  the  industries,  and  have  al- 
ready raised  the  State  to  a  leading  place  in  the 
republic.    Capital,  Chihuahua. 

CHIHTJAHXJA.  The  capital  of  the  North 
Mexican  State  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Mexi- 
can Central  Railwav  (Map:  Mexico,  F  3).  It 
is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  about  4650  feet, 
on  the  Chihuahua  River,  in  a  plain  surroimded 
by  mountains,  and  it  is  regularly  built,  with 
broad,  well-kept  streets.  It  has  a  fine  public 
square,  in  which  is  a  monument  erected  to 
Hidalgo  and  his  generals,  the  leaders  of  the  Revo- 
lution of  1810.  The  parish  church,  completed  in 
1789,  is  the  most  pretentious  building,  and  other 
features  of  interest  are  a  college,  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  Jesuits,  and  an  aqueduct  which 
dates  from  the  close  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury. The  city  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  silver- 
mining  district,  and  is  known  also  for  its  stock- 
raising  and  industrial  interests,  the  cotton  and 
woolen  mills  being  among  the  most  important 
in  the  republic.  Fruits,  particularly  grapes  and 
figs,  are  grown  extensively  in  the  adjacent  re- 
gion. A  United  States  consulate  is  located  here. 
Chihuahua  was  founded  in  1539,  and  formerly 
was  a  much  larger  city,  its  population  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century  having  reached  70,000. 
Population,  in  1895,  18,279. 

CHIXABA,  ch^ka'rA.    See  Chousingha. 

CHUJLn  BALAm,  chMan'  bAlttm',  Books 
OF.  The  native  name  given  to  a  series  of  Maya- 
Spanish  documents  still  preserved  among  the 
Maya  of  Yucatan,  based  on  more  ancient  na- 
tive records  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  Span- 
ish Conquest,  and  relating  to  the  history,  reli- 
S'on,  culture,  and  social  organization  of  the 
aya  people  before  the  advent  of  the  white  man. 
The  name  signifies  literally  *tiger-mouth,*  and 
figuratively  'priestly  interpreter.*     See  disserta- 
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tion  in  Brinton's  Essaya  of  an  AmerioaniBt  (Phil- 
adelphia, 1870). 

CHILBLAIN,  or  Fbostbite.  A  dermatitis, 
or  skin  disease  with  inflammation,  following 
exposure  of  the  feet  to  the  cold  and  to  chafing 
or  pressure  in  the  shoes,  or  rarely  of  the  temple, 
nose,  chin,  and  cheeks.  The  lesion  is  a  small 
oval  or  round  patch  of  reddened  and  elevated 
tissue  with  a  purplish  centre.  Ulceration  or 
even  sloughing  may  follow,  in  the  severe  cases; 
but  in  the  ordinary  chilblain,  or  pernio,  there  is 
only  itching,  burning,  and  stinging  of  the  spots 
when  warm,  with  a  tenderness  on  pressure. 
Tincture  of  iodine,  tincture  of  the  chloride  of 
iron,  tincture  of  camphor,  are  all  efficacious. 
Sweating  of  the  feet  should  be  avoided.  Socks 
should  be  changed  whenever  moist,  and  cotton 
socks  should  be  worn  in  winter.  General  tonic 
treatment  and  outdoor  exercise  should  be  taken. 

CHILD,  Francis  James  (1825-96).  A  dis- 
tinguished American  scholar  and  teacher.  He 
was  bom  in  Boston,  educated  there  in  the  public 
schools,  and  was  graduated,  at  the  head  of  his 
class,  from  Harvard  in  1846.  He  inunediately 
entered  into  the  service  of  the  college,  becoming 
in  1851  Boprlston  professor  of  rhetoric  and  ora- 
tory, and  in  1876  professor  of  English,  which 
post  he  held  until  his  death,  September  11,  1896. 
His  native  zeal  for  learning  and  genuine  love 
of  literature,  supplemented  by  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  best  in  foreign  scholarship,  enabled 
him  not  only  to  make  his  courses  at  Harvard 
verv  valuable,  but  also  to  enrich  American  schol- 
arship with  a  series  of  excellent  editions  and 
studies.  His  contributions  are  an  edition  of 
Four  Old  Plays  (1848) ;  the  Poetical  Works  of 
Edmund  Spenser  (1855),  which  remains  the  best 
edition  of  the  poet,  and  which  was  his  special 
contribution  to  the  American  edition  of  the 
British  poets,  of  which  he  was  general  editor; 
Observations  on  the  Language  of  Chaucer 
(1862)  ;  Observations  Ofi  the  Language  of  Oow- 
er's  Confessio  Amantis  (1866)  ;  and  his  ^atest 
work,  the  definitive  and  monumental  edition  of 
the  English  and  Scottish  Ballads,  This  was 
first  issued  in  eight  small  volumes  (Boston, 
1857-58),  and,  after  a  most  painstaking  research 
and  revision,  appeared  in  ten  large  volumes 
(Boston,  1882-98).  For  biographical  sketches  of 
Professor  Child,  consult:  Norton,  in  Vol.  VI.  of 
the  Harvard  Graduates*  Magazine  (Boston, 
1899),  and  Kittredge,  in  the  revised  edition  of 
the  English  and  Scottish  Ballads. 

CHILD,  Sir  Jostah  (1630-99).  An  eminent 
London  merchant,  and  one  of  the  popular  Eng- 
lish writers  on  commerce  and  political  economy. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  Richard  Child,  a 
merchant  of  London.  His  principal  work  is  en- 
titled Brief  Observations  Concerning  Trade  and 
the  Interest  of  Money  (1668)  :  a  second  edition, 
much  enlarged,  entitled  A  Neic  Discourse  of 
Trade,  was  published  in  1690.  In  this  work  he 
explains  his  plans  for  the  relief  and  employ- 
ment of  the  poor,  including  the  substitution  of 
districts  or  unions  for  parishes,  and  for  the  com- 
pulsory transportation  of  paupers  to  the  colonies. 
He  was  one  of  the  directors,  and  for  some  time 
chairman,  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  is 
said  to  have  written  several  tracts  in  defense  of 
the  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  which  were  pub- 
lished anonymously.  In  1678  he  was  created  a 
baronet.    He  died  June  22,  1699. 
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'  CHILD,  Ltdia  Mabia  Fbanois  (1802-80).  An 
American  author,  bom  in  Medford,  Mass.  In- 
spired by  an  article  in  the  North  America^  Re- 
view, she  wrote  a  novel  dealing  with  early  New 
England  life  entitled  Hobomok  (1821).  Her 
next  story,  The  Rebels  (1822),  dealt  with  Boston 
before  the  Revolution.  After  a  short  experience 
at  school-teaching,  she  married,  in  1828,  David 
Lee  Child,  a  journalist,  and  a  little  later,  coming 
imder  Garrison's  influence,  both  she  and  her  hus- 
band found  their  real  life  work.  In  1833  she 
published  what  is  regarded  as  the  first  anti- 
siavery  book  by  an  American,  Appeal  for  That 
Class  of  Americans  Called  African.  She  was,  of 
course,  more  or  less  ostracized,  but  made  con- 
verts. In  1840  she  began  to  edit  the  National 
Anti-Slavery  Slandardy  in  New  York.  In  1844, 
with  her  husband,  she  settled  in  Wayland,  Mass., 
and  continued  her  work  of  propaganda,  hav- 
in|^  meanwhile  published  many  volumes  of  a 
miscellaneous  nature,  including  her  best  per- 
formance, PhUothea  (1836),  a  tale  of  the  time 
of  Pericles-  In  1853  she  issued  Isaac  T,  Hopper: 
A  True  Life,  having  learned  to  know  that  philan- 
thropist during  her  stay  in  New  York.  She 
should  also  be  remembered  as  a  writer  for  chil- 
dren. Her  literary  work  has  not  continued  pop- 
ular, being  often  over-ambitious,  as  in  the  case 
of  her  Progress  of  Religious  Ideas  Through  Suc- 
cessive Ages  (3  vols.,  1855)  ;  but  her  personality 
was  a  fine  one,  and  is  well  depicted  in  Higvinson, 
Contemporaries  (Boston,  1899).  Consult  her 
Letters  (Boston,  1882). 

CHTTiPBIBTH.    See  Obstetbics. 

CHILDEBEBT.     See  Fbanks. 

CBJLDE  HAB^OLD'S  PILGBIMAGE.  A 
narrative  poem,  bv  Lord  Byron  (a.v.).  It  is  in 
four  cantos,  the  first  two  of  which  appeared  in 
March,  1812,  in  quarto,  and  the  last  two  in  1816 
and  1818,  severally.  The  publisher,  Murray,  gave 
£600  for  the  first  two  cantos,  and  2000  guineas 
for  the  fourth.  The  piece  abounds  in  descriptive 
passages,  and  is  conceived  in  an  eminently  'Wer* 
theresque'  spirit,  detailing  the  impressions  of  a 
romantic  youth  during  his  Wanderjahre, 

CHIL^EBMAS  (AS.  cilda  massse,  or  dldra 
m<Bsse,  children's  mass),  or  Holy  Innocents' 
Dat.  a  day  ( December  28 ;  in  the  East,  Decem- 
ber 29)  observed  by  the  Roman,  Greek,  Anglican, 
and  other  churches  in  remembrance  of  the  chil- 
dren killed  by  Herod.  It  wa«  considered  imlucky 
to  marry  or  to  begin  any  work  on  this  day.  The 
learned  Gregory  says:  "It  has  been  a  custom — 
and  yet  is  elsewhere — to  whip  up  the  children 
upon  Innocents*  Day  morning,  that  the  memory 
of  Herod's  murder  might  stick  the  closer."  It 
is  also  a  holiday  in  the  Church  of  England. 

CHILDEBfi,  chlKdSrz,  Hugh  Cuixino  Eabd- 
LEY  (1827-96).  An  English  statesman.  He  was 
bom  in  London,  graduated  at  Cambridge  in 
1850,  and  then  went  to  Australia,  where  he  was 
commissioner  of  trade  and  customs  for  Victoria 
imtil  1857.  He  then  returned  to  England,  and 
entered  Parliament.  He  was  First  I^ord  of  the 
Admiralty,  in  Gladstone's  first  Ministry,  from 
1868  to  i871,  and  introduced  several  important 
reforms  in  the  Navy.  In  the  sercond  Gladstone 
Ministry  he  was  Secretary  of  War  from  1880  to 
1882.  He  then  became  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  during  his  term  of  office  effected 
a  reduction  in  rates  for  telegrams.  In  the 
Gladstone  Ministrv  of  1886  he  was  Home  Secre- 


tary. He  wrote  in  behalf  of  free  trade  and  ni^ 
tional  education,  and  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

CHILDEBS,  RoBEBT  Casab  (1838-76).  An 
English  Oriental  scholar.  He  was  educated  at 
Wadham  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  Hebrew 
scholar.  In  1860  he  was  appointed  a  writer  in 
the  Ceylon  civil  service,  and  acted  as  private 
secretary  to  the  Grovemor,  Sir  Charles  McCarthy. 
The  state  of  his  health  forced  him  to  return  to 
England  in  1804,  and  in  1872  he  became  sub- 
librarian at  the  India  Ofllce,  London.  From 
1873  until  his  death  he  was  professor  of  Pali  and 
Buddhist  literature  at  University  College,  Lon- 
don. While  a  resident  in  Ceylon,  Childers  had 
acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Singhalese 
or  Ceylonese  language.  In  1869  he  published 
his  first  contribution  to  Oriental  literature,  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  This 
was  the  Pali  text  of  the  Khuddaka  Patha,  with 
a  translation  into  English,  and  notes.  It  waa 
the  first  Pali  text  ever  printed  in  England. 
To  the  pre]>aration  of  a  Pali  dictionary,  of 
which  he  felt  the  imperative  need,  Childers  de- 
voted nearly  all  of  his  time  from  1869  until  his 
death.  This  work  was  completed  in  1875,  in  two 
volumes,  and  was  awarded  the  Volney  pri^e 
for  1876  by  the  Institute  of  France.  After  the 
completion  of  this  great  work  he  contributed 
many  minor  papers  to  the  transactions  of  the 
learned  societies,  and  had  in  contemplation  a 
complete  translation  of  the  Buddhist  Jataka 
Book.  His  unwearied  exertions,  however,  told 
upon  his  enfeebled  constitution,  and  he  devel- 
oped consumption,  of  which  he  died,  July  25, 
1876. 

CHILD  LABOB.  Although  children  have 
always  been  used  for  employments  acoes*)ry  to 
those  of  their  parents,  it  was  the  simpler  re- 
quirements of  the  factory  system  which  made 
the  child  a  cheap  and  convenient  form  of  labor, 
or  the  source  of  support  for  lazy  or  unfortunate 
adults.  The  apprentice  system  in  England,  by 
which  the  parish  hired  out  its  pauper  children 
to  the  factories,  subjected  little  children  to  such 
inhuman  hours,  brutal  treatment,  and  unsanitary 
conditions  that  the  Government  was  urged  to  in- 
terfere. Later,  the  children  of  the  poor  worked 
under  similar  conditions.  The  English  Govern- 
ment has  published  many  valuable  reports,  and 
the  course  of  English  factory  legislation  has  been 
to  raise  gradually  the  age  for  l^ginning  work,  to 
lessen  the  working  hours,  and  to  require  some 
education  for  the  children.  In  the  United  States 
child  labor  has  only  become  a  serious  question 
within  the  last  thirty  years.  The  census  of  1880 
was  a  revelation,  showing  children  at  work  in 
many  industries,  some  of  which  were  extremely 
dangerous  to  health  and  morals.  One  of  the 
worst  forms,  and  the  hardest  to  reach,  is  that  of 
the  sweat-shops.  State  factory  laws,  which  place 
restrictions  on  child  labor,  are  not  uniform 
throughout  the  States,  and  are  often  wanting 
in  the  West  and  South.  These  laws  tend  to  in- 
clude mercantile  pursuits  and  other  occupations. 
Many  children  are  illegally  employed.  Even  the 
most  efficient  factory  inspector  cannot  circum- 
vent the  self-interest  of  employers,  the  greed  and 
dishonesty  of  parents,  or  provide  a  remedy  when 
the  child  is  a  necessary  support  for  the  family. 
The  idea  still  prevails  that  the  parents  own  the 
child.  The  evils  to  the  child  are  disease,  deform- 
ity,   and    ignorance,    with    often    no    industrial 
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training,  the  child  being  employed  in  drudg- 
ery or  some  simple  mechanical  process.  Child 
labor  tends  to  depress  wages  and  to  develop  in 
the  community  an  ignorant,  criminal,  easily 
pauperized  element,  accustomed  to  a  low  stan- 
dard of  living.  The  remedies  proposed  are  fac- 
tory legislation  and  compulsory  education  laws. 
For  full  bibliography  for  the  United  States, 
consult:  American  Journal  of  Bociology,  III. 
(Chicago^  1890)  (contains  page  references  to 
factory  inspectors'  reports) ;  Child  Labor y  in 
American  Economic  Association  publications, 
Vol.  V.  (Baltimore,  1899) ;  two  prize  essays  by 
Taylor,  The  Modem  Factory  System  (London, 
1891  J.  See  National  Education,  Systems  of; 
Labob  Legislation;  Sweating  System. 

CHILD  OF  NATTJBEy  The.  A  play  by  Mrs. 
Inchbald  (q.v.).  It  was  produced  at  Cpvent 
Garden,  November  28,  1788,  and  published  in 
London.    It  is  taken  from  Madame  de  Genlis. 

CHILD  OF  THE  SEA.  A  surname  given  to 
Amadis  de  Gaul,  the  mediieval  hero.  It  origi- 
nated in  the  story  that,  while  still  in  his  cradle, 
he  was  thrown  into  the  ocean  by  his  mother  to 
conceal  her  dishonor. 

CHILD  PSYCHOLOGY,  8i-k5K6-jI.  The 
study  of  the  mind  of  the  child  forms  one  depart- 
ment of  general  psychology.  The  existence  of  such 
a  department  implies  that  the  mental  processes  of 
the  child  are,  to  a  certain  degree,  unique,  or  at 
least  that  they  demand  a  special  method  of  in- 
vestigation. It  is  difficult  to  say  in  a  word  what 
the  method  of  child  psychology  is.  The  subject 
has  been  approached  from  so  many  directions, 
and  with  so  many  divergent  motives,  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  make  one's  way  through  the  vast 
amount  of  unclassified  material  which  has  been 
accumulating  for  a  score  of  years.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  strong  incentive  to  the  study  of 
the  child's  mind  has  been  furnished  by  the  great 
interest  manifested  for  some  decades  in  evolu- 
tion. After  Darwin,  this  interest  centred  in  biol- 
ogy; later,  it  included  the  investigation  of 
mental  phenomena  as  well;  and,  as  a  result, 
comparative  psychology  has  appeared.  The 
minds  of  the  animal,  of  the  child,  and  of  the 
adult  now  represent  different  stages  in  a  single 
process,  different  levels  of  mental  elaboration, 
corresponding  more  or  less  perfectly  with  stages 
of  physical  development.  But  the  place  of ,  the 
child-mind  in  this  series  has  only  a  general  sig- 
nificance. It  is  the  middle  link  in  the  chain. 
When  we  come  to  look  more  closely  at  the  mat- 
ter, we  realize  that  childhood  is  itself  a  transi- 
tion period,  and  that  it  includes  a  large  number 
of  developmental  stages.  This  fact  has  led  to 
the  division  of  childhood  into  a  number  of 
periods  or  epochs,  beginning  at  or  before  birth 
and  continuing  through  youth.  The  division  has 
sometimes  rested  upon  a  psychological  basis, 
sometimes  upon  a  physiological,  an  anatomical, 
or  an  anthropological  basis.  We  may,  e.g.,  mark 
off  periods  by  changes  in  mental  capacity— -devel- 
opment of  the  senses,  speech,  emotional  activity, 
power  of  attention,  etc. — or  by  the  functional 
activities  of  various  bodily  organs;  or  by  stages 
of  physical  growth;  or  by  the  successive  ap- 
pearance of  racial  characteristics.  This  last 
mode  of  division  rests  upon  an  alleged  similarity 
between  racial  development  and  individual  de- 
velopment. It  implies  a  specific,  evolutionary 
interpretation  of  the  facts,  and  has  led  to  the 


'recapitulation  theory.'  This  theory  posits  a 
parallelism,  physical  and  mental,  between  the 
epoch»  through  which  the  race  has  passed — from 
primitive  to  civilized  man,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  growth  of  the  individual  on  the  other.  One 
phase  of  recapitulation  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Herfoartians  in  their  theory  of  ^culture  epochs.' 
They  contend  that  the  individual  passes  through 
the  same  stages  of  culture  that  the  race  has 
traversed.  The  theory  seems  to  hold  only  when 
it  is  taken  broadly.  The  'young  savage'  in  the 
child  is  strikingly  apparent  at  times;  and  his 
passion  for  hunting,  fishing,  roving,  and  intoler- 
ance of  restraint  are  strong  reminders  of  lower 
grades  of  culture.  But  there  are  many  unlike 
factors  in  the  environment  of  the  child  and  the 
savage.  The  race  wrought  its  own  culture;  the 
child  has  its  culture  thrust  upon  it.  It  lives  in 
a  social  and  moral  forcing-house,  from  which 
a  primitive  race  is  exempt,  except  in  so  far  as 
it  comes  in  contact  with  more  civilized  peoples. 
These  differences,  together  with  the  physical 
immaturity  of  the  child,  can  but  cut  across 
and  modify  'recapitulation.'  And  yet  this  may 
)>e  clearlv  traced  in  certain  general  tendencies 
of  the  child;  e.g.  in  the  use  of  gesture  lan- 
guage, in  word-inventions  and  onomatopoeia,  in 
rhythmic  movements,  in  the  character  of  his 
drawings,  and  in  his  sesthetic  preferences.  We 
should,  however,  find  similar  resemblances  be- 
tween the  child  of  civilization  and  the  child  of 
primitive  culture.  The  two  seem  to  differ  chiefly 
in  the  shorter  period  of  infancy  and  adolescence 
which  is  allotted  to  the  primitive  child.  So  that 
we  are  led  to  a  fact  which  is  perhaps  more  im- 
portant than  the  alleged  recapitulation — the  fact 
that  childhood  differs  comparatively  little  be- 
tween one  level  of  culture  and*  another,  whereas 
the  mental  status  of  the  adult  varies  materially. 

But  not  only  does  the  evolutionary  study  of 
the  child-mind  hint  at  the  parallelism  of  indi- 
vidual and  racial  development;  it  intimates  that 
the  child  often  'harks  back*  to  experiences  of 
his  animal  progenitors..  Many  of  his  emotions, 
as  fear  and  anger,  his  instinctive  and  impulsive 
actions,  his  vegetarian  propensities,  habits  of 
scratching,  biting,  clawing,  teasing,  his  cruelty, 
many  of  his  games  and  plays,  have  been  instanced 
as  showing  atavistic  tendencies;  In  this  matter, 
again,  the  via  media  is  the  only  safe  way.  Many 
so-called  atavisms  are  simply  analogies,  some 
of  them  poor  analogies,  whose  real  explanation 
is  to  be  found  within  the  experience  of  the  indi- 
vidual himself.  We  grant  that  the  experience  of 
the  human  young  has  many  points  in  common 
with  the  experience  of  certain  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals; but  the  question  is  whether  the  likeness 
is  not  usually  coincidental.  Take,  e.g.  the  cruelty 
of  the  child.  It  is  due  largely  to  a  failure  to 
appreciate  the  significance  of  pain;  while  in  the 
savage  it  is  the  natural  result  (where  it  really 
exists)  of  a  hard  struggle  for  survival. 

Beside  the  evolutionary  method,  we  find  much 
work  in  child  psychology  proceeding  from  a  gen- 
eral interest  in  childhood.  This  is  a  part  of  the 
child-study  movement,  which  has  acquired  great 
momentum  within  the  last  few  years;  Child- 
study  embraces  many  aspects  of  childhood— 
psychological,  anatomical,  physiological,  hygienic, 
pathological,  wsthetic,  moral,  sociological.  Still 
another  incentive  to  child  psychology  is  given  by 
pedagogy.  Many  practical  problems  which  con- 
front   educators    depend    upon    psychology    for 
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solution.  The  mental  capacity  of  school-children 
18  determined  by  psychological  methods.  The 
hygiene  of  the  attention  and  of  memory,  the 
fatigue-effects  of  various  disciplines,  the  times 
and  seasons  of  mental  aptitude  and  dullness,  the 
child's  power  of  association,  and  the  most  effec- 
tive incentives  to  an  awakening  of  interest,  are 
all  psychological  questions,  which  necessarily 
influence  methods  of  teaching  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  school  curricula.  Still,  it  is  evident  that 
psychology  is  directly  concerned  with  a  small 
number  only  of  the  problems  of  child-study  and 
pedagogy;  i.e.  with  the  problems  which  relate 
imm^iately  to  the  mind  of  the  child. 

Adult  psychology  forms  the  logical  basis  for 
child  psychology;  for  in  passing  from  the  mind 
of  the  adult  to  that  of  the  child,  psychology  pro- 
ceeds from  the  known  to  the  less  known.  Oiie's 
own  mental  processes  may  be  known  at  first 
hand;  and  although  no  one  can  know  a  fellow- 
mind  except  through  the  various  avenues  of  ex- 
pression, language  is  so  flexible,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  stable,  that  adults  who  are  trained  in 
introspection  can  communicate  their  feelings, 
ideas,  and  emotions  with  little  danger  of  mis-/ 
understanding.  But  it  is  different  witn  the  child. 
Even  though  he  has  acquired  a  language,  he  is 
so  unskilled  in  its  use  that  he  would  not  be  able 
to  report  many  of  his  mental  processes  were  he 
able  to  observe  them.  It  follows,  then,  that  the 
psychologist  must  approach  the  child's  mind  only 
after  analvzing  and  classifying  the  contents  of 
the  normal  adult  mind.  Although  he  is  obliged 
to  supplement  his  methods  by  others  more  in- 
direct, his  study  has  given  him  an  outline  map 
of  every  human  mind,  and,  more  than  this,  he  has 
learned  to  estimate  and  to  criticise  his  material. 
Introspection  may,  then,  be  replaced  very  largely 
by  individual  observation,  reinforced  (where  pos- 
sible) by  experiment,  and  by  statistical  inquiries. 

We  have  seen  that  we  can  know  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  child  only  by  investigating  it  at  dif- 
ferent levels,  i.e.  at  different  ages.  The  mind  of 
the  infant  is  radically  different  from  the  mind 
of  the  child  of  eight,  and  this  again  from  the 
mind  of  adolescent  youth.  There  is  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  where  lines  of  division 
shall  be  drawn.  Almost  every  student  of  child 
psychology  separates  childhood  into  periods,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  system.  Since  the  transition 
from  one  period  to  another  is  gradual,  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  sharp  distinctions.  Those  divi- 
sions are  best  which  mark  the  decisive  and  con- 
stant periods  in  mental  development.  Perhaps 
the  most  simple  and  the  most  practical  is 
some  such  division  as  the  following:  (1)  from 
the  beginning  of  consciousness  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  speech;  (2)  from  the  acquirement 
of  speech  to  school-entrance;  (3)  from  school- 
entrance  to  puberty;  and  (4)  the  period  of 
adolescence.  Each  period  has  its  peculiar  fea- 
tures and  its  special  problems,  In  the  first, 
as  in  fact  in  all  the  epochs,  a  good  deal  of 
aid  is  derived  from  physiology.  At  birth  and 
for  some  time  afterwards  the  nervous  system  is 
incomplete,  *unripe,'  as  Flechsig  has  put  it.  The 
higher  cerebral  centres,  in  particular,  are  not 
yet  in  a  condition  to  functionate,  so  that  con- 
sciousness must  be  extremely  meagre.  More- 
over, some  of  the  sense-organs  mature  after  birth. 
The  ear  does  not  functionate  for  some  days; 
there  is  no  coordination  in  movements  of  the 
eyes ;  and  even  the  macula  luiea  does  not  develop 


until  intra-uterine  life  has  ended.  The  suc- 
cessive beginning  of  nervous  functions  furnishes 
the  best  key  to  the  nature  of  the  infant's  con- 
sciousness. To  this  is  added  the  list  of  move- 
ments, gradually  increasing  in  number  and  com- 
plexity, from  wnich  more  may  be  learned  of  the 
developing  consciousness.  The  difficulty  in  in- 
terpreting these  movements  is  partly  removed  by 
reference  to  the  structure  of  the  adult  mind,  and 
by  a  free  use  of  the  law  of  parsimony,  which 
allows  only  the  simplest  adequate  explanation. 

When  the  individual  is  able  to  make  verbal 
reports  of  his  experience,  the  method  is  some- 
what changed.  He  may  be  asked,  e.g.  to  discrim- 
inate or  name  colors,  to  judge  a  spatial  or  tem- 
poral interval,  or  to  undergo  a  test  of  memory 
or  fatigue  or  attention.  His  introspections  are 
by  no  means  comparable  with  the  laooratory  in- 
trospections of  the  trained  psychologist.  The 
child  lacks  the  necessary  patience,  concentration, 
interest,  and  knowledge.  Still,  if  the  conditions 
are  carefully  hrran^d,  and  the  investigator 
knows  his  sources  of  error,  trustworthy  results 
may  be  secured.  Besides  the  observations  which 
the  psychologist  is  able  to  make  for  himself,  there 
are  the  notes  of  parents,  especially  through  the 
first  and  second  periods,  and  of  the  teacher  dur- 
ing the  third  and  fourth.  We  have  the  classical 
studies  of  Preyer  and  Darwin,  and  of  great  teach- 
ers like  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel,  and  also  hun- 
dreds of  more  or  less  reliable  and  svstematic 
observations  by  parents,  teachers,  and  physicians, 
autobiographical  sketches  of  childhood,  records 
of  early  memories,  statistical  inquiries  by  the 
qiiestionary  method — results  obtained  by  sending 
out  lists  of  questions  to  a  large  number  of  ob- 
servers— accoimts  of  unusual  minds,  as  of  the 
blind,  of  deaf-mutes,  and  of  such  individuals  as 
I^ura  Bridgman,  'psychological  vivisections,'  as 
they  have  been  called. 

There  is,  further,  over  and  above  the  analysis 
of  conscious  complexes  in  which  all  children 
agree,  an  individual  psychology  of  childhood  to  be 
worked  out.  Even  within  the  same  environment, 
children  develop  noteworthy  differ^ices.  One,  we 
say,  has  'musical  endowment,'  another  has  'a  tem- 
per,' another  evinces  an  aptitude  for  drawing,  an- 
other is  imaginative,  anoliier  is  willful,  etc  Every 
one  of  these  mental  peculiarities  is  a  highly  com- 
plex affair,  although  we  ordinarily  describe  it  in 
a  word  or  phrase;  and  it  is  important  to  know 
in  just  what  'endowment'  consists,  and  how  much 
is  due  to  nurture  and  training.  Whether  the 
poet  or  the  criminal  or  the  painter  *is  bom,  not 
made,'  we  shall  know  only  when  psychology  has 
made  a  more  thorough  study  of  mental  varia- 
tions and  their  conditions  among  children.  Here, 
again,  the  methods  of  individual  and  of  type 
psychology,  which  have  developed  within  the  gen- 
eral field,  furnish  a  starting-point  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  children. 

It  is  clear  that  so  much  material,  gathered 
from  so  many  sources,  needs  careful  working  over 
by  psychology  from  a  single,  definite  point  of 
view.  Each  method  must  be  scrutinized  criti- 
cally, and  employed  only  where  it  is  serviceable. 
The  questionary,  e.g.  is  essentially  a  gross  and 
statistical  method,  which  will  succeed  where  a 
great  body  of  objective  facts  is  required;  as  re- 
gards, e.g.  the  child's  means  of  expressing  anger 
or  fear,  or  his  notions  of  his  own  rights.  But, 
like  loose  autobiography  and  the  casual  observa- 
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tions  of  untrained  persons,  it  will  never  replace 
the  more  subtle  methods  of  psychology. 

BiRLiooBAPHT.  Preycr,  The  Mind  of  the  Child: 

I.  The  Semes  and  the  Will  (New  York,  1888) ; 

II.  The  Development  of  the  Intellect  (New  York, 
1889)  ;  Perez,  First  Three  Years  of  Childhood 
(Syracuse,  1809)  ;  Oppenheim,  The  Development 
of  the  Child  (New  York,  1898)  ;  Chamberlain, 
The  Child:  A  Study  in  the  Evolution  of  Man 
(London,  1900)  ;  Shinn,  Notes  on  the  Develop- 
ment  of  the  Child  (New  York,  1893). 

OMILDBEN,  Societies  fob.  In  modem 
charitable  work,  great  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
work  for  the  children,  as  they  stand  in  the  great- 
est need  of  protection  and  assistance,  and  can  be 
most  easily  influenced  for  the  better.  The  chil- 
dren's aid  societies  and  foundling  hospitals  care 
for  the  dependent  children  and  find  homes  for 
them,  while  the  Humane  Association  and  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
shield  them  from  abuse.  Juvenile  offenders  are 
trained  in  industrial  schools  and  reformatories. 
There  are  homes  for  crippled  children,  special 
hospitals  for  the  sick,  crfeches  for  those  whose 
mothers  must  work,  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  the  blind  and  feebleminded.  Boys'  and 
girls'  clubs  are  found  in  all  cities.  Home  libra- 
ries bring  books  within  easy  reach.  In  some 
States  boards  of  children's  guardians  become 
responsible  for  those  left  destitute.  See  De- 
pendent Ciiildren;  Penology. 

CHILDBEN  IN  THE  WOOD,  The.  A  Brit- 
ish ballad,  better  known  under  the  title  of  "The 
Babes  in  the  Wood."  According  to  Ritson,  it 
**appear8  to  have  been  written  in  1595,  being  en- 
tered that  year  on  the  Stationers'  Books."  Bish- 
op Percy  considers  the  subject  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  an  old  play  by  Robert  Yarrington 
( 1601 ) ,  which  tells  of  "a  young  child,  murthered 
in  a  wood  by  two  ruffins  with  the  consent  of 
his  unkle."  As  the  scene  of  the  latter  piece, 
however,  is  laid  in  Padua,  not  in  Norfolk,  Percy's 
reasons  for  a  later  date  are  by  no  means  con- 
elusive.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  is  defi- 
nitely known  of  the  authorship  or  date  of  the 
poem.  A  black-letter  copy,  very  old,  was  con- 
tained in  Pepys's  collection,  and  bore  the  title. 
The  Children  in  the  Wood,  or  the  Norfolk  Gentle- 
man*s  Last  Will  and  Testament;  to  the  tune  of 
Roger. 

CHILDBEN  OF  THE  HIST.  In  Scott's 
Legend  of  Montrose,  a  wild  race  of  Scotch  High- 
landers, a  branch  of  the  MacGregors.  Landseer 
has  painted  a  picture  with  the  same  title. 

CHUiDBEN'S  aid  society.  An  asso- 
ciation for  rescuing  neglected,  wayward,  and  de- 
pendent children.  The  first  was  started  in  New 
York  City  in  1853,  by  Charles  L.  Brace.  Its  ob- 
jects are  to  rescue  neglected  and  dependent  chil- 
dren, train  them,  and  find  situations  and  homes, 
chiefly  in  country  districts.  These  and  similar 
societies,  under  various  names,  are  found  in  all 
cities,  and  have  done  a  valuable  work.  See  De- 
pendent Children. 

CHILDBEN'S  CBUSADE«  A  disastrous  ex- 
pedition, undertaken  in  1212,  by  large  bands  of 
children  from  France  and  Germany  to  recover 
the  Holy  Sepulchres  The  movement  was  begun 
by  itinerant  priests,  who  promised  the  children 
divine  assistance  and  miraculous  intervention. 
It  is  said  that  50,000  boys  and  girls  took  part  in 
the  fatal  journey.     The  German  division,  after 


great  hardship,  reached  Genoa,  where,  disap- 
pointed in  the  expected  miracle  of  a  dry  path 
through  the  sea,  they  dispersed,  some  remaining 
and  being  absorbed  in  Genoese  families,  while 
the  remainder  with  difficulty  made  their  way 
home.  The  French  army,  after  similar  experi* 
ences,  reached  Marseilles,  where  some  traders  of- 
fered to  convey  them  free  of  charge  in  seven 
ships  to  the  Holy  Land.  Two  of  the  vessels 
foundered  on  the  voyage;  two  others  reached 
Alexandria,  where  the  traders  sold  all  the  chil- 
dren into  slavery  and  none  were  returned. 

OHILDSy  George  Wiltjam  (1829-94).  An 
American  publisher  and  philanthropist.  He  was 
bom  in  Baltimore,  entered  the  navy  in  1842,  and 
spent  fifteen  months  in  the  service.  He  then 
l>ecame  a  clerk  in  a  bookstore  in  Philadelphia, 
but  established  an  independent  business  in  1847, 
and  in  1849  became  a  partner* in  the  publishing 
house  of  Childs  &  Peterson.  In  1864  he  pur- 
chased the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  one  of 
the  earliest  cheap  newspapers  of  the  country, 
which  under  him  attained  a  wide  circulation  and 
influence.  His  public  gifts  were  munificent,  in- 
cluding a  memorial  window  in  Westminster 
Abbey  to  Cowper  and  George  Herbert;  one  in 
Saint  Margaret's,  Westminster,  to  Milton;  a 
reredos  in  Saint  Thomas's,  Winchester,  com- 
memorating Bishops  Ken  and  Andrews ;  a  monu- 
ment at  Kensal  Green  to  Leigh  Hunt;  a  memo- 
rial fountain  at  Stratf ord-on-Avon ;  and  in  the 
United  States,  the  presentation  to  the  Typo- 
graphical Society  of  Philadelphia  of  the  print- 
ers' cemetery,  *  Woodlands,'  m  that  city;  the 
erection  of  monuments  over  the  graves  of  Edgar 
A.  Poe  and  Richard  A.  Proctor;  the  erection  of 
a  stone  cross  on  the  site  of  the  first  Christian 
service  on  the  California  coast,  at  Point  Reyes; 
and  a  subscription  that  made  possible  the  erec- 
tion and  endowment  of  the  Home  for  Union 
Printers  at  Colorado  Springs.  His  benefactions 
to  private  persons  also  were  large.  Childless 
himself,  he  educated  as  many  as  eight  hundred 
boys  and  girls.  He  constantly  had  a  number  of 
aged  literary  workers  on  his  private  i)ension 
list,  and  made  many  gifts  and  loans  to  struggling 
authors.  He  frequently  bought  up  an  entire  edi- 
tion of  some  book  of  an  author  whom  he  wished 
to  aid.  In  1885  he  published  Recollections  of 
General  Grant,  and  in  1890  a  volume  of  Per- 
sonal Recollections, 

CHUiD-STXTDY.     See  Child  Psychology. 

CHUiE,  ch§^A,  or  CHILiT,  ch^^  (an  Indian 
name  whose  origin  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
explained,  no  less  than  six  derivations  having 
been  suggested;  perhaps  from  the  Quichua  chiri 
or  chili,  cold,  referring  to  the  perpetual  snow 
on  many  of  the  mountains) .  A  republic  in  South 
America,  occupying  the  western  coast  of  the  con- 
tinent from  the  river  Samu,  17**  57'  S.,  down  to 
Cape  Horn.  By  the  latest  arrangement  of  the 
boundary  line  in  the  southern  part  of  the  repub- 
lic, all  the  territory  south  of  latitude  52"  S.  be- 
longs to  Chile,  with  the  exception  of  the  eastern 
half  of  the  Tierra  del  Fuego  Territory  and 
Staten  I»land«  both  assigned  to  Argentina.  Chile 
is  bounded  by  Peru  on  the  north,  Bolivia  and 
Argentina  on  the  east,  and  the  Pacific  on  the 
south  and  west.  Thus  defined,  Chile  has  a  length 
of  about  2700  miles,  while  its  width  varies 
from  about  260  miles  in  the  Province  of  Anto- 
fngasta  to  about  68  miles  in  its  narrowest  part. 
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^th  an  averrage  of  about  87  miles.  The  popula- 
tion was  estiinated  at  the  close  of  1899  at 
3,110,085,  including  50,000  Indians.  The  area 
and  population  in  1885  and  1895  are  shown  in 
the  following  table: 


PBOTmCU 

Area 

square 

mUee 

Popula- 
tion 
a886) 

Popula- 
tion 
(1896) 

Popula- 
tion per 
square 
milel895 

^ISS^r..!^.":.^. 

76.292 
8.996 
7.828 
8.816 
4.248 
8.127 
2.867 
4.158 
8.686 
8.666 
2.931 
•8.689 
8.678 
2.918 
8.796 
2.624 
6.228 
1.669 
6.226 
12.873 
28.880 
72.204 
19.806 
8.688 

2.086 
73.420 
62.809 
60.988 
73.668 
83.291 
69.492 
101.768 
182.469 
149.871 
124.146 
110.662 
138.472 
100,002 
166.687 
87.641 
829.768 
208.820 
144.126 
176.844 
76.666 
21.218 
46.086 
29.628 

6,170 
77.760 
78.316 
60.687 
69.287 
78,221 
98.322 
88.749 
188.190 
152.986 
119.791 
101.868 
128,961 
103.242 
167.666 
86.2n 
416.686 
220.756 
113.166 
160.898 
69.713 
44.085 
89.761 
24.160 

19.4 

10.0 

Valdivla 

7.8 

Arauco 

18.9 

Cautln 

Malleco 

26.1 
84.8 

Bfo-Bfo 

21.8 

Concepcidn 

66.1 

Nuble 

48.0 

Maule 

40.8 

Linares 

29.2 

Talca 

86.0 

CuTicd 

86.4 

Colchafnia 

41.6 

O'Higgns 

Santiag^o 

88.7 
79.6 

Valparaiso 

184.9 

Aconcaffua. 

19.8 

Coqulmbo 

12.4 

Atacama. 

2.1 

Antofagasta 

TarapacA 

0.6 
4.6 

Tacna 

2.8 

Total 

M0.8« 

2.527.820 

2.712.436  1        9.3 

Topography.  The  long  coast  rises  nearly 
everywhere  steeply  from  the  sea.  The  region  bor- 
dering it  is  called  the  Ck)ast  Cordillera.  This 
is  not  a  mountain  range,  but  a  diversified  table- 
land rising  at  some  points  to  3300  feet,  but 
usually  much  lower.  It  is  composed  of  granite 
and  mica-schists,  skirted  in  some  regions  by  Ter- 
tiary deposits  which,  in  places,  extend  far  in- 
land. Older  sedimentary  rocks  do  not  occur  in 
the  coast  regions  excepting  a  narrow  strip  of 
chalk  skirting  the  shore.  Chilo^  and  the  smaller 
islands  to  the  south  have  the  characteristics  of 
the  Coast  Cordillera  and  are  a  continuation  of  it. 

The  topography  of  the  coimtry  behind  the 
Coast  Cordillera  may  be  divided  into  four  parts. 
The  most  northern,  extending  from  the  northern 
border  down  to  the  neighborhood  of  Copiapo, 
about  27°  25'  S.,  is  a  fairly  even  plain  falling 
steeply  toward  the  sea  and  rising  to  the  Bolivian 
plateau  from  12,000  to  14,000  feet  above  sea- 
level.  Here  and  there  are  terrace  escarpments, 
and  moimtains  rise  in  some  places  above  the 
plateau;  but  there  is  no  continuous  range,  and 
the  numerous  volcanoes,  one  of  which,  the 
Llullailaco,  is  higher  than  Chimborazo  by  about 
100  feet,  are  completely  isolated  from  one  an- 
other. There  are  no  east-and-west  cordilleras 
in  this  part  of  Chile,  which  is  crossed  by  the  rail- 
road from  the  port  of  Antofagasta  to  Bolivia 
with  no  zigzags  and  without  a  single  tunnel, 
large  cutting,  or  great  embankment. 

The  second  division,  between  27°  25'  and  33°  S., 
is  marked  by  a  number  of  transverse  spurs  run- 
ning from  the  cordilleras  which  form  the  east- 
em  boundary  to  the  ocean  and  separating  the 
river  valleys  from  one  another.  These  spurs,  in 
traveling  north  or  south,  are  crossed  by  passes 
which  are  often  very  steep. 

In  the  third  section  the  mountainous  coast 
lands  are  separated  from  the  cordilleras  by  a  lon- 
gitudinal valley  which  efxtends  without  interrup- 


tion from  the  transverse  ridge  of  Chacabuco, 
north  of  Santiago,  to  Puerto  Montt,  sloping  from 
an  elevation  of  2300  feet  in  the  no'rth  to  sea- 
level  at  Puerto  Montt;  continuing  under  the  sea, 
it  cuts  off  the  island  of  Chilo6  from  the  mainland. 
This  central  valley,  about  600  miles  in  length, 
was  originally  a  huge  cleft  that  was  gradually 
filled  up  by  detritus  washed  down  from  the 
Andes  and  the  Coast  Cordillera.  The  drift  and 
alluvial  deposits  form  a  layer  fully  330  feet 
thick  through  which  no  well  has  yet  been  sunk. 
The  soil  is  very  rich,  and  as  the  valley  is  trav- 
ersed and  irrigated  by  numerous  rivers  from  the 
Andes,  it  is  the  great  agricultural  region  of 
Chile.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  valley  is  San- 
tiago, the  capitaL 

In  the  fourth  section,  south  of  Puerto  Montt, 
the  cordilleras  approach  the  sea,  and  the  main- 
land consists  of  nothing  but  the  slopes  of  the 
mountains  and  a  strip  of  country  lying  to  the 
east  between  some  of  the  highest  elevations  of 
the  cordilleras  and  the  water-parting  between 
the  two  oceans.    This  strip  has  long  been  in  dis- 

Sute  between  Argentina  and  Chile.  Their  boun- 
ary  treaty  defined  the  boundary  as  the  water- 
parting  formed  by  the  high  cordilleras.  When 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  water-parting  did  not 
coincide  with  the  line  of  greatest  elevation,  but 
was  in  large  part  east  of  it,  the  Chileans  claimed 
all  the  country  west  of  the  water-parting,  while 
Argentina  insisted  that  the  line  of  greatest  eleva- 
tion formed  the  frontier.  The  dispute,  referred 
to  the  British  Government,  was  settled  by  a 
compromise  in  1002.  The  chain  of  the  Andes  is 
composed  not  only  of  volcanic  producte,  but  also 
of  upheaved  strata  of  the  older  Cretaceous  and 
Jurassic  formations.  It  continues  straight  te 
Cape  Horn,  forming  a  labvrinth  of  fiords,  head- 
ing in  glaciers,  islands,  ana  peninsulas.  This  con- 
figuration is  similar  to  that  of  the  Norwegian 
coast  and  of  North  America,  north  of  lati- 
tude 50°. 

The  chief  rivers  run  from  the  Andes  straight 
to  the  sea  through  openings  in  Uie  Coast  Cordil- 
lera. Their  principal  tributaries,  however,  flow 
from  south  to  north  in  spite  of  the  slope  south- 
ward of  the  central  valley,  a  singular  fact  first 
observed  by  Dr.  Peter  Miiller.  The  river  Maule, 
which  reaches  the  Pacific  at  about  35°  S.,  is 
navigable  from  the  central  valley  for  light  craft; 
farther  south,  the  rivers  Imperial,  Biblio,  Val- 
divia,  and  Bueno  are  navigated  for  some  distance 
by  small  steamboats.  Many  rivers  rise  east  of  the 
Cordilleras  and  for  a  space  nm  north  or  south 
until  they  find  an  opening  in  the  range  through 
which  they  reach  the  ocean.  A  striking  feature 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  central  vaUey  is  the 
existence  of  several  large  lakes  at  the  western 
foot  of  the  Andes. 

Most  of  the  coast  line  is  remarkably  uniform 
and  it  is  only  in  the  region  of  the  fiords,  mainly 
south  of  the  forty-second  parallel,  that  excellent 
natural  harbors  are  foimd ;  but  commerce  here  is 
small  and  the  harbors  are  little  utilized.  Val- 
paraiso, the  principal  port  of  the  west  coast  of 
South  America,  stands  on  a  bay  exposed  to  heavy 
seas,  and  vessels  are  wrecked  in  the  harbor  every 
year.  The  ports  to  the  north  are  merely  road- 
steads, the  most  important  being  seven  little 
towns  from  Arica  to  Taltal,  known  as  the  Nitrate 
Ports,  because  nitrate  of  soda,  the  leading  export 
of  the  country,  is  shipped  from  them.  'The  best 
shipping  facilities  south  of  Valparaiso  are  at 
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Constitucidn,  Tome,  Arauco,  and  Lebu  (ooaI 
fchipments),  Valdivia,  and  Puerto  Montt.  Punta 
Arenas,  on  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  is  a  coaling 
station  for  all  vesseU  passing  through  the  Strait. 

Climate.  The  climate  of  Chile  must  be  char- 
acterized as  oceanic  or  insular,  the  changes  of 
temperature  being  relatively  slight.  The  north- 
em  coast  lies  within  the  region  of  winds  which 
in  summer  blow  both  toward  the  equator  and 
toward  the  interior  of  the  continent,  and  is  in 
winter  almost  free  from  storms.  The  southern 
coast  lies  within  the  region  of  strong  westerly 
winds  which  blow  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  fact  that  all  these  winds  blow  the  sea-air 
toward  the  land  accounts  for  the  uniform  tem- 
perature. The  climate  of  the  Chilean  coast  much 
resembles  that  of  the  Califomian  coast.  In  the 
summer  the  diurnal  periodicity  of  the  wind  is 
one  of  the  marked  climatic  features;  on  the 
coast  the  sea-breeze  blows  during  the  day  with 
great  strength,  and  on  the  Andean  heights  with 
stormy  violence.  The  average  temperatures  at 
low  altitudes  vary  during  the  year  from  66*  F.  at 
the  north  to  40**  F.  at  the  extreme  south ;  during 
January  they  vary  from  72 **  F.  at  the  north  to 
60"*  F.  at  the  south,  and  in  July  from  62**  F. 
at  the  north  to  32°  F.  at  the  south.  The  tem- 
perature decreases  about  1**  F.  for  each  300  feet 
of  altitude.  The  average  annual  rainfall  along 
the  coast  is  less  than  8  inches  north  of  latitude 
35**  S.,  but  from  the  latter  parallel  the  amount 
increases  very  rapidly  southward  to  over  80 
inches  in  latitude  38**  S. ;  and  this  excessive  rain- 
fall, reaching  in  some  cases  130  inches,  extends 
almost  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  The  rainfall 
toward  the  interior  increases  slishtly  at  the 
north,  but  decreases  very  rapidly  in  the  region 
of  great  precipitation  at  the  south.  In  the  north- 
em  part  all  months  lack  rain;  between  latitudes 
30°  and  40°  S.  winter  is  the  rainy  season,  with 
dry  summers,  but  south  of  about  latitude  40°  S. 
not  only  is  the  winter  rainy,  but  in  the  summer- 
time considerable  precipitation  occurs. 

The  marked  contrasts  in  the  amount  of  rain- 
fall in  different  parts  of  Chile  show  clearly  the 
climatic  control  over  the  distribution  of  the  popu- 
lation and  their  pursuits.  From  about  latitude 
28°  S.  to  the  northern  boundary,  the  country 
lies  in  the  rainless  zone  of  the  southeast  trade 
winds  and  is  consequently  a  desert,  agriculture 
being  impossible  except  m  small  irrigated  dis- 
tricts. Mining  is  here  the  only  important  in- 
dustry, minerals  are  the  only  exports,  and  nearly 
everything  in  the  way  of  food  must  be  brought 
into  the  northern  third  of  Chile.  South  of  the 
twenty-eighth  parallel  the  influence  of  westerly 
or  sea  winds  begins  slightly  to  be  felt,  some  rain 
falls,  and  the  quantity  steadily  increases  toward 
the  south.  In  tnis  region  agriculture  is  profitable 
and  is  the  chief  occupation.  The  barren  nitrate- 
fields  and  mining  districts  are  replaced  by  green 
valleys  and  vine-clad  hills.  The  agricultural 
zone  extends  south  to  about  the  fortieth  parallel, 
where  the  rainfall  becomes  excessive,  as  the  coast 
is  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  prevailing  west- 
erly winds.  This  is  a  region  of  extensive  forests, 
and,  when  developed,  its  large  industries  will  be 
lumbering  and  fisheries.  South  of  the  forty-fifth 
parallel  the  size  and  variety  of  the  trees  begin 
to  diminish  under  the  influence  of  the  lowering 
temperature. 

Floba.  In  the  latitude  of  about  40**  S.  the 
vegetation  of  Chile  rsaches  its  maximum  growth. 


In  this  climate  of  no  extreme  cold,  the  flora  is 
always  green  and  of  mixed  variety;  in  luxuriance 
the  plant-growth  is  almost  tropical.  The  plains 
have  the  peumo-tree,  and  a  species  of  palm 
which  is  becoming  rare.  Forestis  of  beech  and 
cvpress  also  occur.  North  of  this  middle  region 
the  rainfall  diminishes,  and  the  vegetation  be- 
comes thinner;  the  forests  are  confined  to  the 
mountain  slopes,  and  the  plains  remain  bare. 
The  cacti  are  the  last  plants  bordering  on  the 
arid  plateau  region  of  northern  Chile.  South 
of  the  central  region,  where  the  temperature  de- 
creases while  the  rainfall  increases,  are  forests 
in  which  are  found  the  Fiizroya  patagonica 
— ^wrongly  called  a  larch — the  cypress,  and  the 
beech.  The  most  widely  diffused  plant  intro- 
duced from  Europe  and  other  regions  is  the  oak, 
which  grows  more  rapidly  in  Chile  than  in  the 
northern  hemisphere;  among  other  imported 
plants  are  the  poplar,  which  lines  the  favorite 
drives  in  the  larger  towns;  the  willow,  chestnut, 
eucalyptus,  and  apple  trees,  and  a  number  of  eco- 
nomic plants,  as  wheat  and  the  vine. 

Fauna.  Chile  is  poor  in  animal  life.  The 
chief  mammals  are  the  puma  and  other  wild 
cats,  fox,  polecat,  otter,  the  ^uanaco  (which 
frequents  the  soulliem  sections  m  larce  herds), 
the  huemul,  the  pudu  deer,  the  chinchilla,  and 
the  coypu.  Among  the  marine  mammals  are  the 
whale,  dolphin,  and  seal.  Birds  include  con- 
dors, buzzards,  hawks,  owls,  cranes,  parrots,  hum- 
ming-birds,  and,  in  the  southern  archipelagoes, 
many  varieties  of  water-fowl.  Among  the  rep- 
tiles of  the  northern  part  are  found  several  kinds 
of  lizards,  and  farther  south  toads  and  frogs. 
Turtles  are  absent.  Snakes  are  not  numerous 
or  venomous.  Few  fishes  exist  in  the  Chilean 
fresh  waters,  but  the  coastal  marine  waters  are 
prolific  of  both  animal  life  and  al^.  Beetles 
abound.  Land  mammals  are  scarce  m  the  archi- 
pelago regions.    ' 

Agbicultube.  The  agricultural  activities  of 
Chile  are  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  great 
central  valley.  This  is  the  region  of  large  estates 
equipped  with  modem  machinery  and  owned  by 
the  wealthy  classes,  who  are  so  potent  in  the 
political  life  of  the  republic.  Furthermore,  a 
large  part  of  the  best  agricultural  land  is  held 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  whose  political 
and  material  power  is  relatively  greater  in  Chile 
than  in  any  other  of  the  Spanish-American 
States.  It  is  estimated  that  about  50  per  cent, 
of  the  population  is  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits. A  large  proportion  of  the  natives  are  en- 
gaged as  farm  laborers  on  the  extensive  estates. 
The  high  price  of  lands  prevailing  in  the  central 
valley  (based  more  on  the  mineral  deposits  they 
are  supposed  to  contain  than  on  their  fertility) 
makes  purchase  difficult  for  the  lower  classes.  The 
imoccupied  land  in  the  less  favorable  part  of  the 
country  usually  requires  a  considerable  outlay 
of  labor  and  capital  before  it  yields  crops;  even 
then  its  fertility  is  not  always  sufficient  to  repay 
the  farmer.  Another  obstacle  to  the  development 
of  the  farming  resources  of  the  country  is  the 
*nitrate  boom.'  Owing  to  the  rapid  development 
of  nitrate-mining  and  the  scarcity  of  labor  in 
Chile,  wages  increased  in  a  considerable  degree, 
and  many  families  from  the  agricultural  districts 
of  the  south  were  induced  to  move  to  the  mining 
districts  of  the  north,  thereby  greatly  raising  the 
price  of  agricultural  labor.  The  most  important 
crops  are  wheat,  maize,  and  barley.    Apples  and 
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pears  are  the  leading  fruits.  Most  of  the  bread- 
stuffs  of  California  were  formerly  supplied  by 
Chile,  which  also  exported  great  quantities  of 
cereals  to  Europe;  but  owing  to  the  development 
of  grain-raising  in  the  Pacific  Coast  region  of  the 
United  States  and  the  increasing  competition  of 
Argentina,  grain  exports  have  ktrgely  declined. 
The  average  crop  of  cereals  is  about  15,000,000 
hectoliters,  of  which  two-thirds  is  usually  wheat. 
Kext  to  cereals,  the  vine  is  the  most  important 
agricultural  industry,  about  260,000  acres,  for  the 
most  part  in  the  provinces  of  Concepci6n  and 
Colchapua,  beinff  given  to  grape-raising.  About 
1,000,000  hectoliters  of  wine  are  annually  pro- 
duced. It  is  the  preferred  beverage  in  the  prov- 
inces, where  the  industry  is  important,  and  con- 
siderable quantities  are  exported  to  other  Latin- 
American  States.  Many  other  farm  crops  and 
fruits  of  the  temperate  zones  thrive  in  the  cen- 
tral valley.  Industrial  plants  such  as  flax,  hemp, 
and  tobacco  are  as  yet  cultiv^ated  only  with  a 
view  to  supplying  the  local  needs.  The  climate 
is  very  favorable  for  domestic  animals.  The 
horse  of  Chile  is  valued  as  highly  as  that  of 
Argentina.  Cattle-raising  has  made  rapid  prog- 
ress since  a  heavy  tax  was  placed  upon  imports 
from  Argentina  in  1896.  Ox-teams  are  every- 
where employed  on  the  farms;  the  cows  are  in- 
ferior as  milkers.  Sheep  thrive  in  the  central 
valley  and  their  number  is  steadily  increasing. 
€k)ats  are  very  numerous  in  the  mountainous 
regions. 

Mining.  Chile  is  oiie  of  the  chief  mineral- 
producing  countries  of  South  America.  Prior  to 
the  Peruvian  War  the  mineral  for  which  Chile 
was  mainly  known  was  copper,  which  still  occu- 
pies an  important  place  in  the  mining  output 
of  the  country.  With  the  acquisition  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Tacna  from  Peru,  the  inexhaustible  ni- 
trate deposits  of  that  region  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  foreign  investors,  and  since  then  the 
output  of  that  mineral  has  reached  such  enor- 
mous proportions  that  Chile  is  found  to  be  the 
chief  source  of  the  world's  entire  supply.  The  de- 
velopment of  this  industry  may  be  best  seen  from 
the  fact  that  the  product,  which  amounted  in 
1884  to  550,000  tons,  increased  to  1,000,000  tons 
in  1890  and  1,475,000  tons  in  1900,  the  product 
of  that  year  being  valued  at  about  $40,000,000. 
The  nitrate  deposits  are  worked  mainly  by  Euro- 
pean, and  especially  English,  capital,  and  the 
output  is  almost  entirely  exported  to  Europe  and 
the  United  States,  where  it  is  used  for  fer- 
tilizing purposes.  The  copper-mines  are  situated 
chiefly  in  the  provinces  of  Coquimbo  and  Ata- 
cama*  and  the  annual  yield  amounts  at  present 
to  about  25,000  tons,  or  5  per  cent,  of  the  world's 
production,  Chile  ranking  only  after  the  United 
States  and  Spain  in  the  quantity  mined.  Gold 
and  silver  ores  are  also  foimd  in  paying  quanti- 
ties, and  the  annual  output  of  these  two  metals 
amoimts  to  more  than  $4,000,000.  While  most 
of  the  mining  industries  are  in  the  north,  a  large 
field  of  coal,  somewhat  inferior  in  quality,  is 
being  developed  in  the  south;  coal  is  carried  to 
the  sea  by  the  Arauco  Railroad,  and  some  is  ex- 
ported to  the  more  northern  republics.  Borax, 
lead,  tin,  borate  of  lime,  and  a  few  other  min- 
erals are  also  mined.  The  annual  value  of  all  the 
mineral  exports  from  Chile  in  the  closing  years 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century  was  from  $50,000,000 
to  $60,000,000,  United  States  money. 

Manutactubes  and  Commrbce.    The  manufac- 


turing industries  of  Chile  are  as  yet  imimpor- 
tant.  The  natives,  like  most  Spanish  Americans, 
do  not  take  readily  to  manufacturing,  while  the 
foreign  element  is  still  too  small  to  exercise  a 
perceptible  influence  on  the  industrial  life  of  the 
country.  In  the  southern  part  of  Chile,  and 
especially  in  the  German  settlement  of  Valdivia» 
there  are  a  number  of  large  breweries,  distil- 
leries, tanneries,  and  sawmiUs.  Soap,  furniture^ 
and  shoes  are  also  manufactured.  The  scarcity 
of  labor  and  inadequate  communication  facili- 
ties will  probably  prevent  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  country  for  some  time,  foreign 
capital  confining  itself  chiefiy  to  the  more  re^ 
munerative  exploitation  of  the  mineral  prod- 
ucts of  the  country.  The  rapid  development  of 
the  mineral  resources  of  Chile  has  been  attend- 
ed by  a  corresponding  increase  in  its  export 
trade.  In  1855  Chile  exported  to  the  value  of 
about  $19,000,000.  In  1894  the  exporU  showed 
an  increase  to  $25,000,000,  while  m  1900  they 
amounted  to  $61,200,000.  The  mineral  products 
constitute  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  value 
of  the  exports,  and  agricultural  products  about 
9  per  cent.  The  import  trade  in  1855  amounted 
to  about  $17,000,000;  in  1894  it  exceeded  $18,- 
000,000;  while  in  1900  it  was  valued  at  $46,- 
900,000.  The  imports  are  made  up  chiefiy  of 
manufactured  article!>,  and  include  necessaries 
of  life,  articles  of  luxury,  also  machinery  and 
other  metal  products.  Over  60  per  cent,  of  the 
trade  is  with  Great  Britain.  Germany  figurea 
second,  and  the  United  States  third.  The  trade 
of  the  United  States  with  Chile  amounted  at  the 
close  of  the  century  to  more  than  $10,000,000^ 
70  per  cent,  of  which  represented  exports  from 
Chile,  and  30  per  cent,  imports  into  that  coun- 
try. While  the  exports  from  Chile  to  the  United 
States  greatly  increased  during  the  last  decade 
of  the  century,  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  remained  practically  stationary,  as  the 
following  figurea  will  show: 


1891. 
1893. 
1894. 
1896. 
1898. 
1900. 


Exports  from 
Chile  to  the 
United  States 


$S.403.000 
8.487.000 
8,536.000 
4.709.000 
3.736.000 
7.113,836 


npor 
Chile  from  the 
United  States 


$3,146,000 
d.M6.000 
3.373.000 
8,433.000 
3.353.000 
8.388.000 


Nitrate  of  soda  and  other  chemicals  made 
up  about  95  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  export* 
of  Chile  to  the  United  States,  while  the  chief  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  were  iron  and  steel 
manufactures  (nearly  25  per  cent.),  petroleum 
(less  than  20  per  cent.),  cotton  textiles  (16 
per  cent),  breadstulTs  (6  per  cent.),  besides 
wooden  articles,  instruments,  and  other  manu- 
factures. 

The  chief  porta  are  Valparaiso,  Iquique,  Tal- 
cahuano,  and  Antofagasta.  The  first  serves 
mainly  for  imports,  and  the  second  handles  most 
of  the  export  trade.  There  is  no  State  bank  in 
Chile.  There  were  twenty-three  joint-stock  banks 
of  issue  at  the  close  of  1900.  These  institutions 
guarantee  their  note  issue  by  depositing  cash  or 
accepted  securities  with  the  Government.  The 
amount  of  such  deposits  at  the  above  date  was 
6,064,201  pesos.    A  number  of  land  banks  issue 
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interest-bearing  scrip  payable  to  bearer,  and  lend 
money  when  securea  by  first  lien  on  real  estate. 

Transpobtation.  In  re^rd  to  transporta- 
tion and  communication  facilities,  Chile  stands 
in  the  front  rank  among  the  SouUi  American 
countries.  The  first  railway  line  in  Chile  was 
opened  in  1862  —  the  short  line  connecting 
Copiap6,  the  capital  of  Atacama,  with  Caldera, 
on  the  coast.  The  construction  of  railway  lines 
by  the  State  was  begun  as  early  as  1857,  when 
the  line  between  Valparaiso  and  Santiago  was 
opened.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1888  that 
the  construction  of  State  lines  was  begun  on  a 
large  scale.  In  that  year  Congress  authorized 
the  construction  of  twelve  lines  by  the  State,  with 
a  total  length  of  about  760  miles.  In  1900  the 
total  length  of  railways  in  operation  was  about 
2880  miles,  of  which  1363  miles  were  operated 
by  the  State.  The  State  lines  are  conducted  in  a 
progressive  way  in  regard  to  equipment  and  man- 
agement, while  the  rates  are  unusually  low. '  Nu- 
merous new  railway  lines  are  projected;  and  a 
number  are  nearing  completion,  among  them  the 
line  connecting  Valparaiso  with  Buenos  Ayres, 
Argentina,  of  which  only  a  small  part  across  the 
Andes  remains  to  be  constructed.  ( For  a  further 
account  of  this  undertaking,  see  Railway 8^  under 
Aboenttna.)  Tramway  lines  are  operated  in 
every  city  of  importance.  The  telegraph  lines 
owned  by  the  State  had  a  total  length  of  nearly 
11,882  miles  in  1900.  There  were  2710  miles 
owned  by  private  companies.  The  telegraph 
rates  are  also  very  low,  and  the  use  of  the  tele- 
graph and  telephone  is  extensive,  owing  to 
the  poor  condition  of  the  country  roads.  The 
shipping  of  the  Chilean  ports  exceeds  that  of 
any  other  country  in  South  America.  In  1899 
there* entered  and  cleared  over  15,000  vessels, 
with  a  registered  tonnage  of  over  18,000,000. 
There  were  11,320,000  tons  in  1886.  About  40 
per  cent,  of  the  carrying  trade  is  done  in  British 
bottoms,  and  the  rest  in  German,  French,  and 
Chilean.  The  Chilean  merchant  marine  num- 
bered, in  1900,  142  vessels  (39  steamers),  with  a 
total  tonnage  of  71,214.  The  Chilean  ports  are 
connected  with  Europe  by  six  steamship  lines. 

Finance.  The  financial  condition  of  Chile  is 
far  from  satisfactory.  The  constant  wars  have 
enormously  increased  the  public  debt,  and  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  revenue  since  the  Peru- 
vian War,  on  accoimt  of  the  export  duties  on  ni- 
trate, has  brought  about  an  extravagance  in 
public  expenditures.  The  budget  has  almost 
doubled  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  esti- 
mated revenue  and  expenditure  for  1901  being 
$41,000,000  and  $43,000,000  respectively.  Of  the 
former,  about  .50  per  cent,  was  derived  from  export 
duties  on  nitrate  and  the  sale  of  nitrate  proper- 
ties. The  chief  items  of  expenditure  are:  lUilway 
building  and  other  profitable  works,  one-third  of 
the  total  expenditures;  justice  and  instruction, 
one-sixth;  interior  administration,  one-seventh; 
war  and  marine,  nearly  one-fourth ;  finance,  about 
8  per  cent.  The  external  and  internal  debts 
(including  municipal)  of  Chile  in  1900  amounted 
to  $86,000,000  and  $25,000,000  respectively.  The 
rate  of  interest  on  the  external  debt  varies  from 
4%  to  6  per  cent.,  and  the  annual  service 
amounts  to  about  $6,000,000.  The  gold  stand- 
ard was  adopted  by  Chile  in  1895.  In  1898 
paper  money  to  the  amount  of  about  $17,000,000 
was  issued,  and  a  new  loan  of  $20,000,000  was 
authorised  for  the  conversion  of  this  paper  with- 


in four  years.  In  1901  the  Government  decided 
to  extend  this  period  two  years. 

Government.  The  Constitution  of  Chile, 
adopted  May  25,  1833,  guarantees  to  all  citizens 
equality  before  the  law,  the  inviolability  of 
property,  immunity  from  restraints  on  domicile 
and  migration,  and  freedom  of  instruction,  asso- 
ciation, petition,  and  the  press.  The  legislative 
authority  is  vested  in  a  National  Congress^ 
consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, which  meet  at  the  capital,  Santiago. 
The  members  of  the  Lower  House  are  elec^ 
directly  by  the  people  (one  for  every  30,000 
inhabitants),  for  a  term  of  three  years,  while 
the  members  of  the  Senate  are  chosen  from 
the  provinces,  by  the  same  electorate,  for  a  period 
of  six  years,  on  the  basis  of  one  Senator  for 
every  three  Deputies.  Electors  to  either  House 
must  be  21  years  of  age,  and  able  to  read  and 
write.  Members  of  Congress  receive  no  re* 
muneration.  The  executive  power  is  exercised 
by  a  President,  elected  for  a  term  of  five  years^ 
by  delegates  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  prov- 
inces, to  the  number  of  three  delegates  for  every 
Deputy.  He  is  assisted  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  by  a  Council  of  State,  consisting  of  five 
members  nominated  by  himself  and  six  members 
named  by  Congress,  and  by  a  Cabinet  of  six 
Ministers  who  preside  over  the  departments  of 
the  Interior,  Foreign  Afi'airs,  Worship  and  Col- 
onization, Justice  and  Public  Instruction,  War 
and  Navy,  Industry  and  Public  W^orks.  Tlie  su- 
preme judicial  power  is  lodged  in  a  high  court  of 
justice,  located  at  Santiago,  which  is  composed  of 
seven  members,  and  exercises  control  over  the 
tribimals  of  the  nation. 

A  democratic  republic  in  form,  the  govern- 
ment of  Chile  in  reality  is  more  like  an  oli- 
garchy than  a  democracy.  The  overthrow  of  the 
Spanish  authority  produced  no  change  in  eco- 
nomic or  social  conditions,  and  political  power 
under  the  new  regime  remained  in  the  nands 
of  the  great  landowners  who  had  controlled 
affairs  under  the  monarchy.  The  great  majority 
of  the  population  have  continued  to  remain  con- 
tent imder  the  old  conditions.  The  Conservative 
Party  has  been  dominant  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Republican  forms  of 
government,  when  Spanish  rule  was  thrown  off, 
and  has  always  wielded  a  great  influence  over  the 
people  at  large.  As  a  result  of  the  monopoly 
of  power  by  a  small  number  of  families,  the 
civil  service  has  suffered.  '  Lucrative  places 
under  Government  are  distributed  as  favors  to 
impecunious  relatives,  or  as  rewards  for  political 
services,  and  the  country  is  over-burdened  with 
public  functionaries.  Higher  ideals  of  govern- 
ment, however,  are  upheld  by  an  active  Liberal 
opposition,  which  agitates  its  cause  in  Congress 
and  in  the  press,  and  has  best  furthered  its  aims 
by  secularizing  and  reorganizing  public  education. 

The  system  of  local  government  is  uniform 
in  Chile,  and  is  characterized  by  the  concentra- 
tion of  nuthoritv  in  the  President  of  the  remib- 
lic  and  his  agents.  For  administrative  pur- 
poses, the  country  is  divided  into  23  provinces, 
which  are  subdivided  into  74  departments.  865 
subdelpgations.  and  30B8  districts.  At  the  head 
of  each  district  is  an  inspector;  the  inspectors 
are  responsible  to  the  subdelegates,  the  sub- 
delegates  to  the  governors  of  the  departments, 
and  these  to  the  intendentes  of  the  provinces. 
The  governors  and  intendentes  are  appointed  and 
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controlled  by  the  President.  The  departments 
constitute  one  or  more  municipal  districts,  whose 
affairs  are  administered  by  a  council  of  six  alder- 
ihen  and  three  alcaldes,  presided  over  by  the  in- 
tendentes,  governors,  or  subdelegates,  who  pos- 
sess a  veto  power.  No  one  may  be  a  member 
of  the  council  who  is  connected  with  the  State 
either  as  employ^  or  as  a  contractor  for  the 
performance  of  some  public  service.  The  au- 
thority of  the  municipality  extends  over  the 
matters-  of  police  (in  the  capitals  of  the  de- 
partments the  police  are  under  the  control  of 
the  President),  sanitation,  primary  instruction, 
and  the  regulation  of  agriculture,  industry,  and 
commerce.  The  expenses  of  government  are  met 
partly  by  direct  and  indirect  taxation  and  part- 
ly by  subsidies  from  the  general  Qovernment. 
The  council  is  responsible  to  the  popular  Assem- 
bly, composed  of  all  registered  electors,  whose 
sanction  is  required  in  such  important  matters 
as  the  negotiation  of  municipal  loans,  the  incep- 
tion of  important  public  works,  or  the  alienation 
of  the  public  domains.  The  popular  Assembly, 
too,  votes  the  annual  budget  and  audits  the 
municipal  accounts  as  submitted  by  the  alcaldes. 
Justice  is  administered  in  the  first  instance 
by  district  judges  in  petty  or  civil  disputes  and 
misdemeanors,  and  by  justices  of  subdelegation 
in  more  important  civil  suits  and  minor  crim- 
inal offenses.  Cases  of  greater  consequence  are 
tried,  in  the  first  instance,  before  the  judges  of 
letters,  of  whom  there  is  one  at  least  in  every 
department.  Appeals  from  their  decisions  lie 
to  the  courts  of  appeiil,  six  in  number,  located 
permanently  in  the  chief  cities,  and  exercising 

i'urisdiction  over  groups  of  provinces.     The  tri- 
bunal of  last  resort  is  the  High  Court  at  San- 
tiago. 

Education.  Public  instruction,  though  gra- 
tuitously provided  by  the  State,  is  still  in  an 
unsatisfactory  condition.  Some  advance  has 
been  made  in  recent  years  through  the  efforts  of 
the  progressive  element  among  the  people.  A 
large  number  of  teachers  have  been  brought  over 
from  Germany,  and  not  a  little  has  been  done 
toward  reorganizing  the  educational  system  on 
the  most  modern  principles  of  pedagogy  and 
school  administration.  Primary  instruction  is 
provided  in  elementary  and  graded  schools,  con- 
trolled by  district  visitors  and  inspectors.  In 
1900  there  were  1647  public  primary  schools, 
with  114,410  pupils  and  2692  teachers.  Second- 
ary instruction  is  afforded  by  the  Institute 
Nacional;  also  by  the  lyc^s,  of  which  there  is 
one  in  every  provincial  capital  and  in  the  chief 
towns  of  the  principal  departments;  in  1899  the 
number  of  students  in  the  secondary  schools  was 
7278.  The  State  University  at  Santiago  gives 
courses  in  law  and  pKilitical  science,  medicine  and 
pharmacy,  the  physical  and  mathematical  sci- 
ences, and  fine  arts.  There  are,  besides,  schools 
of  agriculture  and  mining  and  other  technical  in- 
stitutions, a  pedagogical  institute,  normal  schools, 
an  academy  of  painting  and  sculpture,  a  con- 
servatory of  music  and  oratory,  and  military  and 
naval  academies.  In  every  bishopric  there  is  a 
seminary  for  the  training  of  the  Catholic  clergy. 
Every  year  the  State  sends  to  Europe,  to  be  edu- 
cated at  the  national  expense,  such  students  as 
may  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  at  home.  Upon  their  re- 
turn they  are  required  to  render  some  service  to 
the  State  for  a  certain  period,  in  whatever  calling 


they  may  have  chosen.  The  number  of  students 
in  private  institutions  of  different  grades 
was  56,599  in  1900. . 

PopuiATiON.  The  population  of  Chile,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1885,  was  2,527,320 ;  but  these 
figures  are  regarded  as  too  high.  In  1895  the 
population  was  2,712,145,  and  a^-the  end  of 
1900  it  was  estimated  at  about  3,100,000,  or 
about  10.7  per  square  mile,  a  ratio  three  times 
as  great  as  that  of  Argentina,  and  two  and 
one-half  times  as  great  as  that  of  Brazil.  The 
number  of  foreigners  in  1895  was  72,812, 
as  against  65,000  in  1885,  and  included  8296 
Spaniards,  7809  Frenchmen,  7049  Germans,  7586 
Italians,  6241  Englishmen  and  natives  of  ten 
more  European  countries,  13,695  Peruviaais,  6654 
Bolivians,  and  only  701  persons  from  the  United 
States.  About  one-fourth  of  the  native  population 
is  of  pure  Spanish  origin,  while  the  remainder 
are  either  mixed  or  of  pure  Indian  origin. 

Immigration,  notwithstanding  the  energetic 
efforts  of  the  Chilejin  Government,  has  been 
rather  light,  and  attended  with  little  success. 
One  of  the  most  promising  colonial  ventures  is 
the  German  colony  of  Valdivia.  Its  success, 
however,  has  been  due  to  the  exceptional  character 
of  the  colonists,  as  well  as  to  the  conditions  under 
which  they  came.  When  the  Chilean  Govern- 
ment, encouraged  by  the  example  of  the  Valdivia 
colony,  began  to  encourage  colonization  on  a 
larger  scale,  by  means  of  foreign  agencies  and 
free  passage  to  the  country,  the  immigrant  popu- 
lation became  less  desirable  in  character,  and 
only  a  small  proportion  became  permanent  set- 
tlers. Still  the  foreign  population  has  played 
not  a  little  part  in  the  development  of  the 
country.  Throughout  Chile,  nevertheless,  the 
natural  increase  of  population  is  small,  -owing 
to  the  utter  disregard  for  life  among  the  natives, 
and  to  the  high  rate  of  infant  mortality,  amount- 
ing to  about  59  per  cent,  among  children  below 
the  age  of  7. 

Religion.  The  Roman  Catholic  faith  is  the 
religion  of  the  State,  and  is  maintained  by  the 
general  Government.,  which  has  the  right  of  nom- 
ination to  the  archiepiscopate  and  to  the  three 
bishoprics  into  which  the  coimtry  is  divided. 
Religious  instruction  is  compulsory  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  the  clerical  institutions  are  al- 
lowed full  freedom  of  education.  The  congrega- 
tions are  formed  by  the  State,  and  the  constitu- 
tional limitations  on  their  rights  to  acquire 
property  are  disregarded.  The  priests  possess 
an  immense  influence  over  the  people,  who  look 
to  them  for  guidance  in  politics  as  well  as  in 
matters  of  faith.  Though  the  Constitution  pro- 
hibits the  public  exercise  of  any  other  religion 
than  the  Catholic,  the  clause  has  been  so  inter- 
preted as  to  afford  the  fullest  measure  of  tolera- 
tion to  dissenting  creeds.  Marriage  was  made  a 
civil  contract  by  the  law  of  1888. 

Army  and  Navy.  Military  service  is  obli- 
gatory on  all  citizens.  The  army,  of  which  the 
maximum  strength  is  9000  men,  ranks  in  im- 
portance below  the  navy,  which,  after  that  of 
Argentina,  is  the  most  powerful  in  South  Amer- 
ica. The  national  guard  comprises  all  citizens 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  40.  See  Modem 
Armies,  under  Armies;  and  Modem  Navies, 
under  Navies. 

HISTORY. 

The  Araucanians  were  the  most  important  of 
the  Indian  tribes  living  in  what  is  now  Chile, 
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and  the  history  of  the  country  before  1800  is 
mainly  concerned  with  the  continuous  efforts  of 
the  Spanish  to  subjugate  this  fierce  and  intelli- 
gent nation.  The  survivors  of  the  pure  native 
race  who  still  maintain  their  virtual  indepen- 
dence are  few;  in  general,  the  mixture  of  Arau- 
canian  blood  with  that  of  the  Spanish  con- 
querors has  given  to  the  Chilean  race  its  re- 
markable efficiency  in  war.  The  Incas  of  Peru, 
at  the  period  of  their  greatest  power  (1460- 
1533),  subdued  a  few  of  the  northern  branches 
of  the  Araucanian  race,  but  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  conquest  their  dominion  was  not  firmly 
established.  As  soon  as  the  Incas  in  Peru  had 
been  overwhelmed,  Almagro  gathered  a  force 
for  the  •conquest  of  Chile,  and  in  1536  started 
south.  He  spent  two  years  and  a  half  in  the 
country,  but,  encountering  little  success,  with- 
drew to  Peru  in  1538.  In  1640  Valdivia  led  a 
second  expedition  into  the  Araucanian  terri- 
toTj,  and  began  the  real  conquest  of  Chile.  He 
foimded  Santiago  in  1541,  Concepci6n  m  1550, 
and  Valdivia  in  1553,  and  thus  secured,  after 
much  hard  fighting,  a  permanent  hold  on  the 
country. 

For  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  histoiy 
of  Chile  is  the  record  of  slow  expansion,  through 
the  development  of  mines  and  farms,  and  of  al- 
most constant  wars  with  the  natives.  These 
were  finally  forced  to  sign  a  treaty  in  1773, 
which,  in  their  weakened  condition,  they  con- 
tinued to  respect.  The  Governors  of  Chile  were 
appointed  for  the  most  part  by  the  Viceroys  of 
Peru,  and  the  post  was  considered  the  regular 
stepping-stone  to  the  viceregal  office.  The  news 
of  Napoleon's  invasion  of  Spain  and  the  abdica- 
tion of  Ferdinand  VII.  aroused  great  unrest  in 
all  the  Spanish-American  colonies,  and  induced 
a  number  of  leading  Chileans  to  call  an  assem^ 
bly  which  forced  the  Governor  to  resign,  and, 
September  18,  1810,  orgabized  a  junta  de  gohier- 
no  to  covem  the  land  so  long  as  the  French 
should  liold  Spain.  This  date  is  considered  the 
anniversary  of  Chilean  independence.  There 
followed  several  years  of  intermittent  fighting 
with  the  Spanish  forces  in  Peru,  varied  by 
stru^les  between  rival  factions  among  the 
patriots,  led  by  the  Carrera  brothers  and  by 
Don  Bernardo  O'Higgins.  In  1814  this  rivaliy 
enabled  the  Viceroy,  Osario,  to  re^tablish  his  au- 
thority in  the  south,  and  to  maintain  it  for  two 
and  a  half  years.  In  the  winter  of  1816-17  Gen- 
eral San  Martin  led  an  army  of  Argentine  gau- 
cho8  across  the  mountains,  and  by  the  decisive 
victory  of  Chacabuco,  February  12,  1817,  forced 
the  Spaniards  out  of  Chile.  A  year  later,  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  battle,  O'Higgins  formally 
declared  the  absolute  independence  of  Chile.  The 
patriot  army  had  meanwhile  followed  the  Span- 
iards to  Peru,  and  on  the  Maipu  Plains,  near 
Santiago,  April  5,  1818,  another  battle  was 
fought  which  virtually  ended  the  Spanish  dom- 
ination, although  desultory  fighting  continued 
for  a  few  years.  It  was  not  until  1844  that 
Spain  formally  recognized  the  loss  of  her  prov- 
inces. 

OHiggins  ruled  as  dictator  from  1818  to 
1823,  when  he  was  induced  to  withdraw,  and  a 
constitution  was  adopted.  This  was  revised  in 
1828,  and  again  in  1833,  when  substantially  the 
same  document  in  force  at  present  was  adopt- 
ed. It  has,  however,  been  amended  frequently, 
the  roost  important  changes  being  made  in  4874. 


This  Constitution  provides  for  a  republican  form, 
of  government,  with  a  property  qualification  so 
high  that  the  voters  form  practically  an  oli- 
garchy. In  1843  the  question  of  the  Argentine 
boundary  arose,  and  continued  a  tnenace  to 
peaceful  relations  until  1886,  when  a  treaty 
was  signed  which  gave  Chile  half  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego  and  the  shores  of  the  Strait  of  Magel- 
lan, providing,  however,  for  the  neutrality  of 
this  waterwav.  Another  boundary  commission 
was  then  needed  to  determine  the  exact  position 
of  the  line,  which  was  to  follow  the  watershed 
of  the  Andes.  Disputes  and  rumors  of  war  have 
continued  to  distract  both  countries  to  the 
present  day.  Spain,  in  1864-65,  forced  both 
Peru  and  Chile  into  war  by  a  series  of  petty 
squabbles  over  diplomatic  titles  and  procedure, 
and  there  followed  a  year  of  active  naval  war- 
fare. Hostilities  dragged  on  until  1869,  when 
the  United  States  Minister  succeeded  in  putting 
an  end  to  active  operations.  Spain,  however, 
refused  to  acknowledge  herself  beaten  until 
1871.  when  a  provisional  treaty  was  signed  at 
Washington,  followed  by  a  definitive  peace  in 
1879- 

The  exceedingly  valuable  nitrate  deposits  in 
the  Atacama  Desert,  north  of  Chile,  were  opened 
up  by  Chilean  capital,  and  between  1866  and 
1878  Chile  repeatedly  advanced  claims  to  the 
possession  of  this  territory.  Eventually,  April 
6,  1879,  it  declared  war  on  Bolivia  and  Peru. 
Its  armies  were  less  in  numbers,  but  far  better 
equipped  and  officered,  than  those  of  its  op- 
ponents, and  it  had  much  the  superior  fieet.  The 
naval  operations  were  watched  with  special  in- 
terest by  all  outside  powers,  as  being  the  first 
between  modem  ironclads.  On  October  8,  1879, 
the  Peruvian  battle-ship  Huaacar  was  taken 
by  the  Chilean  fieet,  and  on  November  19 
the  combined  Peruvian  and  Bolivian  forces  were 
almost  annihilated  at  Dolores.  In  October,  1880, 
Chile  was  in  possession  of  all  the  disputed  ter- 
ritory, and  the  United  States  Minister  succeed- 
ed in  bringing  about  negotiations  for  peace.  The 
conditions  imposed  by  Chile  were  not  accepted 
by  the  allies,  negotiations  were  broken  off,  and 
the  battle  of  Mirafiores,  January  15,  1881,  gave 
the  Chileans  possession  of  Lima,  Callao,  and 
practicallv  all  of  the  other  Peruvian  cities.  Des- 
ultory fighting  continued  until  October  20,  1883, 
when  a  treaty  dictated  by  Chile  was  finally 
signed  by  the  Peruvians.  It  gave  to  Chile  the 
territory  in  dispute,  excepting  the  districts  of 
Tacna  and  Arica,  which  it  was  to  administer  for 
ten  years,  a  plebiscite  at  the  end  of  that  period  to 
determine  whether  the  inhabitants  wished  to  re- 
turn to  Peru  or  continue  under  Chilean  rule.  The 
Government  of  Chile,  however,  has  been  careful 
to  postpone  such  an  appeal  to  the  popular  voice, 
and  as  late  as  1900  the  Chilean  Congress  rejected 
a  convention  concluded  with  Peru  in  1898  provid- 
ing for  a  plebiscite.  In  1891  war  broke  out  be- 
tween the  President^  Balmaceda,  and  his  oppo- 
nents in  the  Congress.  The  Congressionalists 
induced  the  principal  part  of  the  national  fleet  to 
revolt,  and  seized  the  nitrate  provinces,  and,  with 
the  revenue  derived  from  them,  purchased  modem 
arms  and  munitions,  with  which  they  defeated 
the  regular  army  near  Valparaiso,  captured  that 
city,  and  entered  Santiago  (August).  Balmaceda 
committed  suicide,  and  order  was  promptly  re- 
stored with  the  election  of  Jorge  Montt  as  his 
successor.    During  the  Civil  War  the  United  States 
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had  taken  sides  with  the  established  Govemment, 
and,  as  a  result,  after  the  capture  of  Valparaiso, 
there  was  much  ill  feeling  against  the  United 
States.  A  number  of  sailors  from  the  United 
States  steamship  Baltimore  on  shore  leave  were 
attacked  by  a  mob  and  one  of  them  was  killed. 
Serious  complications  threatened  for  a  while,  but 
the  Chilean  Government  eventually  apologized 
and  paid  $75,000  for  the  benefit  of  the  injured 
sailors. 

For  fijeneral  information  concerning  Chile,  con- 
sult: Vincent,  Round  and  About  South  America 
(New  York,  1900)  ;  Smith,  Temperate  Chile 
(London,  1900) ;  Fitzgerald,  The  Highest  Andes 
(London,  1899)  ;  Elspinoza,  Oeografia  de  Chile 
(Santiago,  1897) ;  Kunz,  Chile  und  die  deutschen 
Kolonien  (Leipzig,  1891). 

There  is  an  excellent  short  history  of  CJhile 
by  Hancock  (Chicago,  1893).  Molina,  Oeo- 
graphicaly  Natural,  and  Civil  History  of  Chile 
(London,  1817),  is  popular,  but  unreliable.  On 
the  war  with  Peru,  there  are  a  great  number  of 
books,  of  which  the  best  are:  Markham,  The 
War  Between  Peru  and  Chile  (London,  1882)  ; 
Barros  Arana,  La  guerre  du  Pacifique  (Paris, 
1882)  ;  and  the  report  of  Lieutenant  Mason,  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  who  witnessed  the 
fighting  in  the  character  of  naval  expert  for  the 
United  States  Government.  The  most  recent 
general  history  is  that  of  Perez  Garcia,  Historia 
natural^  militar,  civil  y  sagrada  del  reino  de 
Chile  (Santiago,  1900).  For  illustration,  see 
Coats  of  Arms  and  Maritime  Flags,  accom- 
panying articles  Hebaij)RT  and  Flag. 

CHU/EAN  OUAVA,  gwa'vft.    See  Myrtle. 

CHILE  PINE.     See  Araucarla. 

CHI-LI,  cheas.    See  Pe-chi-u. 

CHILLAN,_ch^lyiln'.  The  capital  of  the 
Province  of  Nuble,  Chile,  120  miles  north- 
east of  Concepci6n  (Map:  Chile,  C  11).  It  is 
regularly  built,  and  has  a  Franciscan  missionary 
church  and  a  normal  school.  To  the  southwest 
are  sulphur  baths  and  to  the  east  is  the  volcano 
of  Nevado  de  Chilian,  9000  feet  high.  Population, 
35,000.  Chilian  was  founded  in  1579,  and  rebuilt 
in  1835,  after  its  destruction  by  an  earthquake. 

CHTLLICOTHEy  chini-k5th^6.  A  city  and 
county-seat  of  Livingston  Coimty,  Mo.,  80  miles 
northeast  of  Kansas  City;  on  the  Wabash,  the 
Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph,  and  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  railroads  (Map:  Mis- 
souri, C  2) .  It  has  a  library  of  7000  volumes,  the 
State  Industrial  Home  for  Girls,  and  a  private 
normal  school.  The  city  is  a  commercial  centre 
for  an  agricultural,  lumbering,  coal-mining,  and 
stock-raising  coimtry;  ships  apples,  eggs,  poultry, 
wool,  and  hides;  and  manufactures  staves,  han- 
dles, boxes,  etc.  Settled  in  1840,  Chillicothe  was 
incorporated  in  1852.  The  government  is  admin- 
istered under  a  revised  charter  of  1873,  which 
provides  for  a  mayor,  elected  biennially,  and  a 
municipal  coimcil.  Population,  1890,  5717;  1900, 
6905. 

CHILLICOTHE.  A  city  and  county-seat  of 
Ross  County,  Ohio,  50  miles  south  of  Columbus, 
on  the  Scioto  River,  the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal, 
and  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern,  the 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton,  and  the  Nor- 
folk and  Western  railroads  (Map:  Ohio,  E  7). 
It  is  picturesquely  situated  in  the  Scioto  Valley, 
the  centre  of  an   agricultural   region,   and  has 


railroad  shops  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  South- 
western, and  manufactures  of  wagons,  shoes,  fur- 
niture, paper,  flour,  engines,  and  agricultural 
implements.  The  city  has  a  public  library  and 
a  fine  court-house.  It  was  first  incorporated  in 
1802,  and  since  1851  has  been  governed  under  a 
general  State  law.  The  administration  is  vested 
in  a  mayor,  chosen  biennially,  and  a  city  council 
which  electa  the  board  of  health,  and  confirms  the 
executive's  appointments  of  fire,  sewer,  and  park 
commissioners.  The  board  of  education  is  se- 
lected by  the  people.  Population,  1890,  11,288; 
1900,  12,976. 

About  nine  miles  from  Chillicothe  was  sit- 
uated the  Indian  village  of  the  same  name, 
which  in  May,  1779,  was  unsuccessfully  attacked 
by  a  band  of  Kentuckians  under  John  Bowman, 
and  in  August,  1780,  was  burned  by  Colonel 
Clark.  CHiiilicothe  was  first  settled  by  the  whites 
in  1796,  and  was  the  capital  of  Ohio  from  1800  to 
1810.  Consult  Howe,  Historical  Collections  of 
Ohio,  Vol.  III.   (Columbus,  1889-91). 

CHU/LIES.    See  Capsicum. 

CHTL'LINGHAIC  CATTLE.  See  Cattu» 
Chuxingham. 

CHILLINGHAM  WHITE  .CATTLE.  A 
breed  of  long-homed  cattle,  prevailing  white,  long 
preserved  upon  the  Chillingham  estates  in  north- 
em  England,  and  regarded  as  a  relic,  compara- 
tively pure  in  blood,  of  the  native  British  ox. 
Consult  works  upon  cattle,  and  illustrated  ar- 
ticles in  The  Field  (of  London),  August  16  and 
23,  and  December  13,  1890.  See  Plate  of  Wild 
Cattle. 

CHU/LINGWOBTH,  Rogeb.  The  fiendish 
husband  of  Hester  Prynne  in  Hawthorne's  The 
Scarlet  Letter,  who  probes,  gloatingly,  into  the 
recesses    of    the   erring   minister's    heart.      See 

DiMMKSDALE,  ABTnUB. 

CHILLINGWOBTtf,  William  (1602-44). 
An  eminent  English  theologian.  He  was  bom  in 
Oxford  in  1602,  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  and  elected  fellow  in  1628.  The  argu- 
ments of  a  Jesuit  named  Fisher  induced  him  to 
become  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  in  1630  he  with- 
drew to  Douai;  but  his  godfather,  William 
Laud,  then  Bishop  of  London,  persuaded  him  to 
re^amine  the  whole  controversy  between  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  the  result  of  which 
was  that  in  1631  he  left  Douai,  and  in  1634  re- 
turned to  the  bosom  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
Four  years  later  (1638),  in  Oxford,  he  published 
a  work  entitled  The  Religion  of  Protestants  a 
Safe  Way  to  Salvation.  It  was  exceedingly  keen, 
ingenious,  and  conclusive  in  point  of  argument. 
Chillingworth  was  perhaps  the  ablest  disputant 
of  his  age;  and  had  there  not  been  a  certain 
fickleness  and  want  of  solidity  about  his  intel- 
lect, and  a  nervous  suspicion  that  all  human 
reasoning  might  be  vitiated  by  undiscovered  fal- 
lacies, he  might  have  produced  a  really  great 
work.  The  Religion  of  Protestants  acquired  a 
wide  popularity.  Chil lingworth  was  oflfered  Church 
preferment,  which  he  at  first  refused — ^having  cer- 
tain scruples  in  regard  to  the  subscription  to 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles — ^but  afterwards  accept- 
ed. He  became  Chancellor  of  Salisbury,  Preben- 
dary of  Brixworth,  in  Northamptonshire  (1638), 
and  Master  of  Wigton's  Hospital  in  Leicester- 
shire. He  was  a  strong  Royalist,  and  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  (1643)  accom- 
panied the  King's  forces.    He  died,  a  prisoner  of 
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war,  at  Chichester,  January  30,  1644.  The  best 
edition  of  The  Religion  of  Proteatanta,  along  with 
his  other  works,  appeared  in  3  vols.  (1838).  For 
his  life,  consult  T.  Birch  (London,  1742). 

CHIT/UP,  Mb.  a  mild  bird  like  little  doc- 
tor in  Dickens's  David  Copperfield.  He  attends 
Mrs.  Copperfield  in  her  confinement  and  thus 
aids  in  bringing  the  title  character  into  the 
world. 

OHILLON,  Fr,  pron,  shd'yON',  Engl,  pron, 
shiKlOn.  A  castle  and  fortress  of  Switzerland. 
It  is  situated  in  the  Canton  of  Vaud,  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  on  an  isolated 
rock  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  water.  The 
castle  was  founded  many  hundred  years  before 
the  fortress,  which  was  erected  by  the  rulers  of 
gavoy  in  the  middle  of  the  Thirteenth  Century, 
and  is  celebrated  in  connection  with  the  (Genevan 
patriot  Bonnivard,  who,  from  1630  to  1536,  lay 
a  prisoner  in  one  of  its  xmderground  dungeons,  a 
subject  which  Byron  has  treated  in  his  Prisoner 
of  Chillon,  See  Bonnivard.  The  illustration 
"Alpine  Scenery"  in  the  article  Alps  shows  this 
castle. 

CHTTiO^,  chA'16-fl'.  The  insular  province  of 
Chile,  consisting  of  an  archipelago  on  the  west- 
em  coast  of  South  America.  The  group  takes  its 
name  from  its  principal  island  (Map:  Chile, 
C  12).  It  is  separatea  from  the  rest  of  the  re- 
public by  the  Gulf  and  the  Canal  of  Chacao, 
and  consists  of  the  main  island  and  over  one 
hundred  small,  mostly  iminhabited,  islets,  with  a 
total  area  of  3995  square  miles.  The  principal 
island  contains  most  of  the  population  of  the 
province.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin  and  mountain- 
ous, covered  largely  with  thick  forests  yielding 
great  quantities  of  wood  for  export.  In  the  east- 
em  part  the  soil  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 
The  climate,  although  hot  and  moist,  has  none  of 
the  deadly  qualities  which  characterize  that  of 
the  mainland.  Com,  wheat,  barley,  and  hemp 
are  produced  extensively,  and  domestic  animals 
are  raised  in  large  numbers.  Population,  1895, 
77,750.  Ancud,  or  San  Carlos  Ancud,  the  seat  of 
government  and  chief  seaport,  is  situated  on  the 
northern  coast  and  has  a  population  of  about 
3200.  The  archipelago  was  discovered  by  the 
Spaniards  as  early  as  1558.  It  was  the  last  por- 
tion of  Spanish  America  to  throw  off  the  mother 
country's  yoke. 

OHILOONATHA,  ktl5g^n&th&  (Neo-Lat. 
nom.  pi.,  from  Gk.  xc<^t  cheilo8,  lip  -f-  ypddos^ 
gnathos,  jaw),  or  Diplopoda  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi., 
from  Gk.  9cirX6of,  diploos,  double  -f-  iro<Jf,  pons, 
foot).  A  division  of  Myriapoda  containing  the 
millipedes   (q.v.). 

CHILON,  kll6n  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  XrXwr).  A 
Lacedsemonian,  son  of  Damagetus;  one  of  the 
earliest  personalities  in  Spartan  history  of  whom 
a  definite  political  act  is  recorded.  He  was 
Ephor  in  B.C.  560  or  556,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  originator  of  that  oflSce,  as  well  as  the 
first  person  to  occupy  it.  It  is  further  said  that 
he  died  at  Pisa,  of  joy  at  the  news  of  his  son's 
victory  in  the  Olympian  ^mes.  He  was  reckoned 
one  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece,  and  many 
of  his  pithy  sayings  have  been  handed  down  to 
us.  Among  other  such,  the  famous  guiding 
rules,  **Know  thyself"  and  "Nothing  in  excess," 
are  ascribed  to  him. 

CHILOPODA,  kt-l6p'6-dft  (Neo-T^t.  nom.  pi., 
from  Gk.  x«<^<*  cheilos,  lip  -f-  iroJJi,  pous,  foot). 


A  division  of  Myriapoda  containing  the  enti- 
pedes  (q.v.). 

CHU/PEBIG.  The  name  of  two  Merovin- 
gian kings.  Chilpebic  I.,  King  of  Soissons  from 
561  to  584,  was  the  husband  of  Fredegunda.  (See 
Bbunhilda.)  He  was  cruel,  unjust,  and  irre- 
ligious, but  energetic  and  brave.  Chilpebic  II., 
King  of  Neustria  from  716  to  720,  was  the  ablest 
of  toe  later  Merovingians.  In  719,  after  sub- 
mitting to  Charles  Martel  (q.v.),  he  was  pro- 
claimed King  of  all  the  Franks. 

CHU/TEBN  HXJNBBEDS,  Stewabo  of  the. 
An  English  Crown  officer,  formerly  appointed  to 
preserve  peace  and  protect  the  inhabitants  and 
neighbors  of  the  three  hundreds  (nominally  vil- 
lages) of  Stoke,  Bumham,  and  Desborough  in 
Buckinghamshire,  from  the  robbers  who  infested 
the  beech  forests  of  the  adjacent  Chiltem  Hills. 
This  primary  purpose  is,  however,  obsolete;  the 
office  is  now  applied  for  by  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  wno  wish  to  resign  their  seats,  an 
allowable  excuse  for  such  resignation  being  the 
acceptance  of  a  place  of  'honor  and  profit'  under 
the  Crown.  As  such,  the  Stewardship  of  the  CJhil- 
tem  Hundreds,  among  other  similar  sinecure 
offices,  more  generally  presents  itself,  with  its 
salary  of  twenty  shillings  and  accompanving  fees. 
It  is  rarely  refused  by  its  patron,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Excheouer,  and  as  soon  as  obtained,  is  va- 
cated in  readiness  for  the  next  resigning  mem- 
ber. The  practice  began  about  the  year  1750. 
Its  legality  has  been  disputed,  but  numerous 
precedents  have  established  it.  One  refusal  is 
recorded  in  1842.  Consult:  Standard  Library 
Cyclopedia  (London,  1848)  ;  Foster,  The  ChiU 
tern  Hundreds  (London,  1897). 

GHH/TON.  A  city  and  county-seat  of  Calu- 
met County,  Wis.,  77  miles  north  of  Milwaukee; 
on  the  Manitowoc  River  and  on  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee and  Saint  Paul  Railroad  (Map:  Wiscon- 
sin, E  4) .  It  is  the  centre  of  an  agricultural  and 
dairying  district  largely  interested  in  barley  cul- 
tivation and  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  and  has 
grain-elevators,  flour-mills,  machine-shops  and 
boiler- works,  lumber-mills,  brewery  and  malt- 
works,  etc.    Population,  1890,  1424;  1900,  1460. 

CHILTON,  RoBEBT  Hall  (1817-79).  An 
American  soldier,  bom  in  Virginia.  He  grad- 
uated in  1837  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy,  rose  to  be  captain  of  the  First  Dragoons 
in  1846,  and  major  and  paymaster  in  1854. 
During  the  Mexican  War  he  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  battle  of  Buena  VisU.  In  1861  he 
resigned  from  the  United  States  Army,  in  the 
same  year  was  appointed  a  lieutenant-colonel 
in  the  Adjutant-C^enerars  Department  of  the 
Army  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  in  1862  be- 
came a  brigadier-general.  For  some  time  he  was 
chief  of  staff  to  General  R.  E.  Lee.  In  1869- 
79  he  was  president  of  a  manufacturing  concern 
in  Columbus,  Ga. 

CHIMACHIMA,  cWmh-ch^mk.  A  cara- 
cara  of  the  American  Isthmian  region  {Ibycter 
chimachima)  prevailingly  white  when  adult.  See 
Cabacaba. 

CHIM^BA,  kl-mA'rft  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  xliuupa, 
chimairaf  probably  fem.  of  x^f^P^**  chimaros, 
yearling  goat,  from  xet/wir,  cheimOn,  Lat.  hiema, 
Skt.  hima^  winter,  not  connected,  as  sometimes 
supposed,  with  Heb.  khAmar,  to  cook).  A  myth- 
ical  monster,   who  was  killed  by   Bellerophon 
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(q.y.)  with  the  aid  of  Pegasus.  According  to 
Homer,  the  chimaera  was  a  fire-breathing  mon- 
ster with  the  head  of  a  lion,  a  goat's  body,  and 
a  serpent's  tail.  The  rationalistic  account  of 
the  chimsera  is  that  it  represented  a  volcanic 
mountain  in  Lycia  whose  top  was  the  resort  of 
lions,  its  middle  of  goats,  and  the  marshy  ground 
at  the  bottom  of  serpents.  In  the  same  manner, 
Bellerophon's  victory  over  the  chimera  is  ex- 
plained by  saying  that  he  first  made  his  resi- 
dence on  this  mountain.  The  chimsBra  alone  and 
in  conflict  with  Bellerophon  is  not  uncommon  in 
ancient  art.  The  finest  representation  is  the 
large  bronze  in  Florence.  Chimsra  is  used  fig- 
uratively to  denote  any  monstrous  or  impossible 
conception,  the  unnatural  birth  of  the  fancy.  It 
is  frequently  depicted  on  shields,  as  an  heraldic 
charge.  For  illustration,  see  Plate  of  Dipnoi 
AND  Chimera. 

CHUMUBBA.  A  representative  of  a  family 
(Chimsridse)  of  strange  cartilaginous  fishes 
(q.v.)  constituting  the  Holocephali.  They  are 
shark-like,  and  very  interesting  to  the  ichthy- 
ologist in  their  structure,  which  shows  their 
strong  affinity  to  ancient  types  of  which  they  are 
the  scant  survivors,  but  have  nothing  but  their 

grotesqueness  to  attract  popular  interest,  as  their 
esh  is  not  good.  The  large  eggs,  fertilized  inter- 
nally, are  surroimded  by  a  horny  case  which,  in 
some  species,  may  be  10  inches  long.  There  are 
three  living  genera — Chimsera,  Callorhjmchus, 
and  Harriotta.  Chimsera  is  found  along  the  coasts 
of  Europe  and  Japan,  on  the  west  coast  of  North 
America  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Chimcera 
monatrosa,  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic, 
is  its  largest  and  best-known  species  and  may 
reach  a  length  of  three  feet;  in  Europe  it  is 
called  *king  of  the  herrings;'  in  America,  chi- 
moera,  rat-fish,  sea-cat,  etc.  Callorhynchus  oc- 
curs in  the  south  temperate  zone,  and  Harriotta 
is  confined  to  the  deep  seas.  See  Plate  of  Dipnoi 
AND  Chimera. 

Fossil  Fobhs.  The  genus  Chimsra  is  found 
in  a  fossil  state  in  the  Tertiary  deposits  from 
the  Miocene  upward.  Many  related  but  extinct 
genera  are  known  from  the  Devonian  upward. 
The  chimaeroids  reached  their  maximum  of  evo- 
lution in  the  Cretaceous  and  Eocene,  and  many 
of  the  extinct  species  were  much  larger  than  any 
now  living.  The  strong  cutting  teeth  of  Rhyn- 
chodus  and  Ptyctodus  described  from  the  lower 
Devonian  of  North  America  and  Russia  are  the 
only  remains  of  the  earliest  members  of  the 
group,  of  which  no  other  traces  have  been  found. 
In  the  Liassic  of  England  specimens  of  Mjrria- 
canthus  have  been  found  so  well  preserved  as  to 
show  the  form  of  the  cartilaginous  snout,  which 
resembles  that  of  the  modem  genus  Callorhyn- 
chus. Teeth  and  dorsal  spines  of  chimseroids  are 
common  in  the  Mesozoic  and  Tertiary  rocks.  One 
genus,  Ischyodus,  of  which  a  perfect  skeleton 
was  found  in  the  lithographic  limestones  of  the 
Solenhofen  Jurassic,  has  also  been  found  in  the 
Cretaceous  of  New  Zealand  and  the  Eocene  of 
North  America,  indicating  that  this  genus  en- 
joyed in  those  early  days  a  very  wide  distribu- 
tion.   See  Squaloraja. 

CHIHANGO,  sh^m&o'gd.  A  widespread  and 
familiar  carrion-hawk  (Ibycter  ckimango)  of  the 
plains  regions  of  South  America,  black,  with  the 
under  parts  brownish  ochre  in  the  adult.  For  af- 


finities and  habits,  see  Caraoaba,  and  the  books 
there  mentioned. 

CHIMAFHILA,  kl-m&fl-Ui.  See  Winter- 
green. 

CHIMATy  BWmk^,  Jeanne  Marie  Ignace 
Th^r&se  de  Cabarrus,  Princess  de  (1773-1835). 
She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Comte  de  Cabarrus, 
Minister  of  Finance  in  Spain ;  was  early  married 
to  the  Marquis  de  Fontenay,  but  soon  divorced 
from  him,  and  next  married  Tallien,  the  French 
revolutionist,  whom  she  induced  to  engage  in  a 
plot  for  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre,  thus  be- 
coming the  chief  promoter  of  the  Revolution  of 
July,  1794.  Her  social  triumphs,  consequent  from 
her  beauty  and  her  free  manners,  gave  her  hus- 
band offense,  and  he  left  her,  going  with  Na- 
poleon to  Egypt.  A  divorce  followed  on  his  re- 
turn, and  Jeanne  married,  in  1805,  the  Comte  de 
Caraman,  who  afterwards  became  the  Prince  de 
Chimay,  with  whom  she  lived  peaceably.  While 
ranking  first  among  the  beauties  of  the  time,  she 
was  never  admitted  to  Court  circles. 

CHIM'BOBA'ZOy  8o,  Amer.  pron.  ch&ai'b6- 
r^'sd  (native  name,  Chiquipoya).  A  volcanic 
peaky  one  of  the  highest  of  the  Andes,  in  Ecua- 
dor, rising  20,600  feet  above  the  sea,  but  only 
about  11,()00  feet  above  the  level  of  its  own  table- 
land of  Quito  (Map:  Ecuador,  B  4).  Its  lati- 
tude and  longitude  are  r  20'  S.  and  79*»  W. 
The  moimtain  has  no  crater,  is  built  up  of  tra- 
chvtic  volcanic  rocks,  and  is  evidently  an  extinct 
volcanic  peak.  It  is  capped  with  perpetual  snow, 
and  was  long  regarded  as  the  loftiest  mountain 
in  the  world.  The  summit  was  for  the  first  time 
reached  by  Whymper  in  1880.  Humboldt,  Bous- 
singault,  Hall,  and  Stflbel  all  made  ineffectual  at- 
tempts to  reach  its  top. 

CHIMBOTEy  ch^m-byUL.  A  seaport  in  the 
Department  of  Ancachs,  Peru,  situated  on  the 
Puerto  Ferrol  (Map:  Peru,  B  5).  It  has  an 
active  trade,  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  railroad 
from  Huaraz,  whose  port  it  is. 

CHIMiiNEy  sh^'mftn^  The  scrupulous  and 
nicely  introspective  heroine  of  Corneille's  Le 
Cid.  She  refuses  Rodrigo  because  he  slew  her 
father  to  save  his  own  father's  honor,  and,  in 
spite  of  her  passion  for  him,  seeks  in  every  way 
his   death. 

CHIKENTI,  kS-mftn't^,  Jacopo  di.  See  Cle- 
menu,  Jacopo  di,  da  Emfou. 

GHIMEBE/  shl-mSr^.  See  Costuice,  Eccix- 
siastical. 

CHIMES  (from  AS.  cimhal,  cimhala^  from 
Lat.  cymbalum,  from  Gk.  K6fi^\ovy  kymhalon^ 
cymbal,  from  xdfi^o^,  hymhos^  Skt.  kumbhUf 
jar) .  Music  played  on  a  set  of  bells  in  a  church- 
tower,  either  by  a  performer  or  by  mechanism. 
This  ancient  and  interesting  class  of  music  is 
believed  to  have  originated  m  some  of  the  Ger- 
man monasteries.  In  the  Fifteenth  Century  the 
ringing  of  church  chimes  became  very  general  in 
North  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium;  the  last- 
mentioned  country  was  especially  famed  for  its 
bell-ringing,  retaining  this  prestige  for  three  suc- 
ceeding centuries.  Bell-ringing  has  always 
reached  its  greatest  popularity  in  flat  co^mtries, 
where  the  sound  of  the  bells  can  'carry^  over  a 
great  distance.  In  England,  where  it  \^  often 
called  ^change-ringing,'  this  custom  ha^  also 
found  great  favor,  and  may  be  said  to  be  erne  of 
the  national  institutions.    A  chime  of  belU  maj^ 
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number  froiA  five  to  twelve,  and  is  rung  by 
swinging,  causing  the  clapper  inside  to  strike 
the  ^11.  With  this  limited  scale,  and  the  rather 
uncertain  method  of  producing  the  tone,  only 
very  simple  diatonic  melodies  are  possible. 
CariUona  are  more  elaborate  affairs,  in  which 
the  bells  are  stationary,  and  are  rung  by  strik- 
ing on  the  outside  with  a  hammer.  Carillons 
were  formerly  played  by  a  performer,  who  struck 
the  huge  keys  that  connected  with  the  hammer, 
and  with  his  feet  operated  the  pedals  that  com- 
municated with  the  larger  bells.  His  place  is  now 
usually  taken  by  machinery.  The  number  of 
bells  in  a  carillon  varies  from  ten  to  forty,  or 
even  more;  the  famous  one  at  Ghent  has  48. 
Chimes  have  been  introduced  into  many  Amer- 
ican churches.  Those  of  Christ  Church  in  Phila- 
delphia, Christ  Church  in  B<feton,  and  Trinity 
Church  in  New  York  are  probably  the  oldest  in 
the  United  States.  The  chimes  of  the  old  Christ 
Church  of  Philadelphia  have  an  historic  interest. 
The  bells  were  sent  from  England  as  a  present 
from  Queen  Anne,  and  during  the  Revolution 
they  were  taken  down  and  sunk  in  the  Delaware 
River,  as  it  was  feared  the  British  might  capture 
them.  At  the  close  of  the  war  they  were  re- 
hung  in  the  old  belfry.  Among  the  celebrated 
chimes  of  Europe  are  those  of  Copenhagen,  Ghent, 
and  Amsterdam.  The  word  chimea  is  here  used 
in  its  general  sense,  including  both  carillons  and 
the  smaller  set  of  bells.    See  Beix. 

CHIMESy  The;  A  Gobun  Story  of  Soke 
Bells  that  Rang  an  Old  Yeab  out  and  a  New 
Yeab  in.  a  Christmas  tale  by  Charles  Dickens, 
written  in  Genoa  in  1844  and  published  in  Lon- 
don in  December  of  the  same  year.  It  was  illus- 
trated by  Doyle,  Leech,  Maclise,  and  Stanfield. 

CHTMESYAN,  chlm'e-syan.  A  considerable 
tribe  about  the  mouth  of  the  Skeena  River,  lati- 
tude 54**  N.,  British  Columbia.  They  are  ath- 
letic and  well  formed,  practice  tattooing  and 
wear  labrets,  together  with  rings  in  the  nose  and 
ears,  but  do  not  flatten  the  head  as  do  the  more 
southern  tribes.  They  are  expert  fishermen, 
weavers,  and  basket-makers,  and  live  in  large 
communal  houses  of  boards,  with  gable  roofs  and 
verandas.  They  have  the  clan  system  and  are 
organized  into  three  distinct  social  orders.  Slav- 
ery also  exists  among  them,  as  among  other  tribes 
of  the  northwest  coast.  They  have  many  cere- 
monial customs,  including  the  pot  latch  (q.v.). 
The  name  is  said  to  signify  People  living  'on  the 
main  river,'  i.e.  the  Skeena.  Tney  niunber  now 
about  2450  in  British  Columbia  besides  some 
600  who  have  within  recent  years  crossed  the  line 
into  Alaska.  (See  Metlakahtla.)  The  Chimes- 
yan,  with  the  Nass  tribes  adjoining  them  on  the 
north,  constitute  together  a  distinct  linguistic 
stock. 

CHIM^MIE  PAiyDEN.  A  character  invented 
by  Edward  W.  Townsend,  and  introduced  in 
sketches  published  in  the  New  York  fi^wn,  Har- 
per's Weekly,  the  Century  magazine,  and  in  book 
form.  Chimmie  is  a  'buttons/  who  utters  quaint 
philosophy  and  humor  in  a  picturesque  dialect. 

CHIMNEY  (Fr.  ohemifUe,  ML.  caminaia, 
fireplace,  from  Lat.  camtnws,  hearth,  from  Gk. 
ftd/upof,  kaminoa^  oven,  furnace).  A  vertical 
structure  of  stone,  brick,  or  metal,  containing 
an  internal  passageway  or  flue  through  which 
the  smoke  and  waste  gases  of  combustion  are 
carried  off  from  a  furnace,  fl replace,  stove,  etc. 


Chimneys  also  perform  the  important  function  of 
sup^lyinff  draught  to  the  fire  from  which  they 
receive  the  smoke  and  waste  gases.  The  action 
of  the  chimney  depends  upon  the  simple  prin- 
ciple that  a  column  of  heated  air  is  lighter  than 
a  cooler  column  of  equal  height;  when  therefore 
a  flue  full  of  heated  air  communicates  freely  by 
the  lower  part  with  the  cooler  air  around  it,  the 
greater  weight  of  the  latter  pushes  the  warm 
air  upward,  and  thus  an  ascending  current  is 

Sroduced.  Other  conditions  being  equal,  the 
raught  of  a  chimney  will  vary  as  the  square 
root  of  the  height.  The  straighter  and  more  per- 
pendicular the  chimney,  the  stronger  will  be  the 
draught,  because  the  friction  of  the  ascending 
current  will  be  less,  and  the  cooling  effect  of  a 
long  and  tortuous  course  will  be  saved.  The 
maximum  efficiency  of  a  given  chimney  is  at- 
tained when  all  the  air  that  passes  up  it  enters 
by  the  bottom  of  the  fire.  In  this  case,  its  tem- 
perature is  raised  to  the  uttermost  by  passing 
through  the  whole  of  the  fire,  and  the  fire  is  at 
the  same  time  urged  to  increased  combustion  by 
the  blast  thus  obtained.  A  powerful  furnace 
may  be  constructed  by  connecting  a  suitable  fire- 
place, capable  of  being  closed  all  round  excepting 
at  the  bottom,  with  a  tall  chimney;  and  the 
amount  of  draught  may  be  regulated  by  in- 
creasing or  diminishing  the  aperture  through 
which  the  air  is  admitted  to  the  bottom  of  the 
fireplace,  or  by  an  adjustable  opening  above  the 
fireplace,  which  will  diminish  the  effective 
draught  as  its  size  is  increased,  or  by  a  combina- 
tion of  both  of  these  contrivances.  Often  an  arti- 
ficial or  forced  draught  is  given  to  a  chimney 
by  means  of  a  fan  or  blower,  a  steam-jet,  or  the 
exhaust  of  a  steam-engine  which  is  so  arranged 
that  it  forces  a  current  of  air  upward  through 
the  flue. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  chimney,  in 
its  present  sense  of  a  funnel  from  the  hearth  or 
flreplace  Id  the  roof  of  the  house,  is  a  modem 
invention.  In  Greek  houses  it  is  supposed  that 
there  were  no  chimneys,  and  that  the  smoke  es- 
caped through  a  hole  in  the  roof.  What  the  ar- 
rangement was  in  houses  in  which  there  was  an 
upper  story  is  not  known;  perhaps  the  smoke 
was  conveyed  by  a  short  funnel  through  the  side- 
wall  of  the  house,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  form  of  chimney  invented  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  Roman  caminua,  acain,  was  not  a  chimney, 
but  a  sort  of  stove ;  and  it  has  been  a  subject  of 
much  dispute  whether  the  Romans  had  any  arti- 
ficial mode  of  carrying  off  the  smoke,  or  whether 
it  was  allowed  to  escape  through  the  doors,  win- 
dows, and  openings  in  the  roof.  As  the  climate 
and  the  habits  of  the  people  both  led  to  the 
houses  of  the  ancients  being  very  much  more 
open  than  ours  are,  it  is  probable  that  the  occa- 
sional fires  which  they  had  of  wood  or  charcoal 
may  have  given  them  no  great  inconvenience.  It 
is  known,  besides,  that  the  rooms  in  Roman 
houses  were  frequently  heated  by  means  of  hot 
air,  which  was  brought  in  pipes  from  a  furnace 
below.  In  England  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
use  of  chimney-shafts  earlier  than  the  Twelfth 
Century.  In  Rochester  Castle  (c.  1130),  com- 
plete fireplaces  appear;  but  the  flues  go  only  a 
lew  feet  up  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  are 
then  turned  out  through  the  wall  to  the  back  of 
the  fireplace,  the  openings  being  small  oblong 
holes.  The  earliest  chimney-shafts  are  circular, 
and  of  considerable   height.     Afterwards  chim- 
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neys  are  found  in  great  variety  of  forms.  Pre- 
vious to  the  Sixteenth  Century  many  of  them 
are  short,  and  terminated  by  a  spire  or  pinnacle, 
haying  apertures  of  various  shapes. 

These  apertures  are  sometimes  in  the  pinnacle, 
sometimes  under  it,  the  smoke  escaping  as  from 
some  modem  manufacturing  chimney-stacks, 
which  are  built  in  the  form  of  an  Egyptian  obe- 
lisk. Clustered  chimney-stacks  do  not  appear 
until  late  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  when  they 
seem  to  have  been  introduced  simultaneously 
with  the  use  of  brick  for  this  purpose.  Each  of 
the  earlier  clustered  chimneys  consists  of  two 
flues  which  adhere  to  each  other,  and  are  not 
set  separate,  as  afterwards  was  the  practice.  Long 
after  they  were  invented,  and  in  use  for  other 
rooms,  our  ancestors  did  not  generally  introduce 
them  into  their  halls,  which,  till  the  end  of  the 
Fifteenth  or  beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
continued  as  formerly  to  be  heated  by  a  fire  on 
an  open  hearth  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  the 
smoke  escaping  through  an  opening  in  the  roof 
known  by  the  name  of  louvre.  In  many  of  the 
older  halls  in  which  chimneys  exist  tkey  have 
evidently  been  inserted  about  this  period. 

Next  to  their  use  in  removing  the  waste  gases 
and  supplying  the  necessary  draught  for  do- 
mestic and  other  beating  apparatus,  the  most 
important  use  of  chimneys  is  in  connection 
with  steam-power  plants  and  metallurgical  fur- 
naces of  manufacturing  and  smelting  works. 
Chimneys  for  power  and  smelting  plants  are 
structures  of  considerable  size  and  cost.  They 
are  built  of  masonry,  usually  brickwork,  and 
of  metal,  usually  sheet  steel.  One  of  the  largest 
brick  chimneys  in  the  world  is  that  of  the  power 
plant  of  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany in  New  York  City,  and  a  description  of 
it  will  give  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  character  of 
such  structures  as  they  were  built  at  the  end 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  This  chimney  is 
353  feet  high,  with  an  internal  diameter  of  22 
feet;  weighs  8540  tons,  and  required  3,400,000 
bricks  for  its  construction.  In  building  the 
foundations,  which  cover  an  area  of  about  85 
feet  square,  the  earth  was  removed  to  a  depth  of 
20  feet  below  the  power-house  floor,  and  1300 
piles  were  driven  to  a  depth  of  about  40  feet 
over  the  entire  area.  These  piles  were  cut  off 
at  a  level  of  one  foot  above  the  top  of  the  excava- 
tion bottom,  and  an  immense  concrete  block  was 
laid  upon  them  85  feet  square  and  20  feet  thick. 
Smoke-flues  lead  from  the  boilers  to  the  chim- 
ney from  opposite  directions,  and  as  there  are 
three  stories  in  the  boiler-house  upon  which  the 
boilers  are  installed,  there  are  six  large  open- 
ings to  the  chimney,  two  on  each  of  the  three 
floors.  The  chimney  is  built  of  two  concentric 
shells,  and  the  outer  shell  is  stiff'ened  by  twelve 
interior  longitudinal  ribs  projecting  radially 
toward  the  inner  shell  and  having  a  clearance  of 
%  inch.  The  inner  shaft  has  a  constant  diameter 
of  22  feet,  and  the  outside  dimensions  of  the 
chimney  range  from  a  square  base  55  feet  on  a 
side  to  a  cylindrical  neck  26  feet  10  inches  in 
diameter,  316  feet  above.  The  inner  shell  varies 
from  24  inches  thick  at  the  base  to  8  inches  thick 
at  the  top,  and  is  lined  with  8  inches  of  fire-brick 
for  a  height  of  90  feet,  and  with  4  inches  of  fire- 
brick for  25  feet  more ;  above  this  height  the  shell 
is  not  lined.  The  outer  shell  is  28  inches  thick 
at  the  base  and  16  inches  thick  at  the  top.  The 
top  of  the  chimney  is  protected  by  a  cast-iron  cap. 


As  an  example  of  steel  chimneys,  that  for  the 
Kidgewood  pumping  station  of  the  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  water-works  may  be  selected.  The  height 
of  this  chimney  from  the  ground  is  217  feet,  the 
minimum  diameter  is  8  feet,  and  the  diameter 
at  the  base  is  25  feet.  It  is  lined  with  brick  for 
one-half  its  height.  There  are  137  plates  in  the 
structure,  varying  in  weight  from  800  to  1400 
poimds,  and  in  thickness  from  ^  inch  to  ^  inch. 
The  plates  are  of  open-hearth  steel,  having  a 
tensile  strength  of  65,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 
The  chimney  was  erected  in  ten  weeks,  the  work  of 
erection  being  performed  from  an  inside  scaffold- 
ing which  was  raised  as  the  work  progressed.  This 
chimney  cost  about  $10,000.  The  following 
table  gives  the  location,  material,  heigh t,and  diam- 
eter of  some  of  the  highest  chinmeys  in  the  world : 


LOCATION 

Height 
tt. 

Smallest 

diameter 

ft. 

Material 

CloTeland,  Ohio 

226 
27» 
226 

260 

440H 

860 

488 

464 

334% 

867H 

806 

7% 
13% 

11 
9  ft.  10  ins. 

11 
13  ft.  4  ina. 
18  ft.  4  Ins. 

Steel 

Le  CreuBot,  France 

Sparrow's  Point,  Md.. 

Darwin  d:  Mostyn  Iron 

Co.,  England 

Wronght  Iron 
Steel 

Mechemicn.  Cologrne. . . . 
Fall  River.  Mass 

Brick 

Port  Dundee,  Glasgow. 
Townsend,           •• 
Tennant  d:  C!o.,    ** 

*« 

Bolton,  England 

13  ft  2  ins. 

Stone 

Huddersfleld,  England 

Brick 

CHIMNEY  -  SWAIiLOW.  (1)  In  North 
America,  the  chimney-swift  (q.v.).  (2)  In  the 
Old  World,  the  familiar  house-swallow  {Hirundo 
ruBtioa),  which  ranges  eastward  into  western 
China,  where  it  is  replaced  by  another  species 
(Hirundo  gutturalia).  Several  African  swallows 
belong  to  this  group,  as  also  does  our  barn-swal- 
low (q.v.),  which  English  writers  sometimes  call, 
unfortunately,  the  American  chimney-swallow. 

CHIDCNEY-SWIFT.  The  small,  sooty,  swal- 
low-like bird,  commonly  but  mistakenly  called  a 
'swallow,'  which  throngs  about  chimneys  in  all 
parts  of  North  America,  and  represents  an  almost 
cosmopolitan  family.  (See  Swift.)  It  is  mi- 
gratory, spreading  northward  into  Labrador  and 
the  Fur  Countries  in  early  summer,  and  escap- 
ing in  winter  to  Central  America.  Supported 
upon  narrow  wings,  each  an  inch  longer  than  its 
total  length  (about  five  inches)  from  beak  to  tail, 
it  spends  its  time  almost  continuously  in  the  air, 
rarely  if  ever  alighting  except  inside  the  hollow 
tree  or  chimney  where  it  lives,  and  ceaselessly 
pursuing,  open-mouthed,  the  minute  insects  upon 
which  it  lives,  catching 
all  of  them  on  the  wing, 
and  doing  us  an  important 
service.  It  even  gathers  in 
this  way  the  materials  for 
its  nest,  grasping  with  its 
feet  tiny  dead  twigs  pro- 
jecting from  lofty  tree- 
branches,  snapping  them 
off  and  bearing  them  away, 
without  a  pause  in  its 
flight.  Before  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  coimtry,  as  yet 
in  remote  districts,  it  in-  Chimney-Swift,  Rowing 
habited  hollow  trees,  some-  'P*°^t?atiie™ 
times  for  hundreds  of  gen- 
erations in  succession,  attaching  its  nest  to  their 
interior  wall;  but  as  soon  as  houses  were  built, 
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the  old  trees  were  abandoned  for  the  new  chim- 
neys, the  superior  attractiveness  of  which  lies  in 
greater  safety,  and  in  better  satisfying  a  racial 
tendency  to  inhabit  caves.  In  some  northerly  dis- 
tricts these  birds  are  latterly  abandoning  chim- 
neys for  attics  and  similarly  sheltered,  but  light, 
situations.  The  nest  is  formed  of  small  twigs, 
glued  together  by  the  bird's  saliva,  shaped  like  a 
half-cup,  or  hollowed  bracket,  and  glued  to  the  in- 
terior wall  of  the  chimney.  The  eggs,  four  to  six, 
are  small  and  pure  white;  and  it  is  some  time 
after  the  nestlings  are  fledged  before  they  are 
permitted  to  scramble  out  and  try  their  wings. 
In  these  chimneys,  or  trees,  the  swifts  sleep 
at  night,  clinging  upright  with  their  long  toes 
to  the  surface,  and  supported  upon  the  stiff 
spine-tipped  feathers  of  the  tail,  firmly  pressed 
against  the  wall.  In  accustomed  and  favorable 
places  large  flocks  live  together;  and  one  of  the 
most  familiar  and  pleasing  exhibitions  of  Amer- 
ican bird-life  is  to  watch  the  swifts  at  sunset 
circling  in  a  twittering  crowd  about  the  chimney- 
top,  into  which,  as  dusk  comes  on,  they  drop, 
one  after  the  other,  as  if  each  went  down  the 
vortex  of  a  whirlpool.  The  scientific  name  of 
the  common  species  of  the  United  States  is 
Chcetura  pelagica.  See  Plate  of  Switts  and 
Theib  Nests. 

CHIMP AN^ZEE  (Guinea).  An  anthropoid  ape 
{Anthropopithecus  niger)  of  equatorial  Africa, 
which  has  been  known  to  Europeans  for  500  years. 
The  chimpanzee,  though  taller  than  an  orang- 
utan (q.v.),  falls  short  of  the  stature  of  the 
gorilla,  and  never  exhibits  the  breadth  and  mas- 
siveness  of  frame  shown  by  an  old  male  of  that 
species ;  five  feet  is  a  good  height  for  this  ani- 
mal, and  no  great  dinerence  is  observable  be- 
tween the  sexes.  This  height  is  a  matter  of 
measurement  rather  than  of  observation,  how- 
ever, as  the  chimpanzee  rarely  stands  upright, 
and  habitually  walks  bent  over  and  supporting 
•  itself  upon  its  long  forearms  and  knuckles,  the 
fingers  being  bent  in;  most  of  its  time,  indeed. 


DENTITIOX  or  CHIMPAKZEB. 


18  passed  in  trees.     The  range  of  the  genus  ex- 
tends   from   the    Atlantic    coast   of   mid-Africa 
Vol.  IV.— 41. 


eastward  through  the  forest  region  to  the  Nile, 
from  about  10  degrees  south  to  12  degrees  north 
of  the  equator.  Throughout  this  great  area  it 
seems  to  be  fairly  numerous^  and  is  known  under 
many  names ;  the  probability  favoring  the  reality 
of  a  second  species,  discriminated  by  Du  Chaillu 
as  the  bald  chimpanzee  {A,  calvu»).  They  are 
strictly  forest-dwelling  animals,  haunting  the 
densest  jungle  and  climbing  to  the  topmost 
branches,  where  they  go  about  in  families  or 
small  bands,  feeding  almost  wholly  upon  soft 
fruits,  but  varying  their  diet  with  grubs,  insects, 
honey,  birds'  eggs,  fledglings,  birds,  etc.  This 
appetite  causes  them  to  wander  widely  in  search 
of  fresh  food,  and  in  some  districts  they  are 
greatly  destructive  of  the  banana  and  other  plan- 
tations of  the  natives.  Simply  guarding  these 
plantations,  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  is  usually 
suflicient  to  save  the  crop,  since  the  apes  are 
timid  toward  men  and  run  when  they  can ;  but  if 
cornered  they  prove  very  troublesome  foes  to 
deal  with,  showing  much  courage,  and  seeking 
to  grasp  their  enemy  in  their  long  arms,  chew  his 
hands,  and  gash  his  throat  with  their  terrible 
teeth.  Dr.  Livingstone  and  others  say  that  the 
chimpanzee  is  a  match  for  the  leopard,  but  is 
quickly  killed  (but  not  eaten)  by  the  lion.  The 
robust  natives  of  the  central  Sudan  chase  these 
animals  into  the  tree-tops,  drive  them  into  traps, 
and  otherwise  kill  them  off  by  regular  hunts. 
They  seem  to  be  largely  nocturnal,  and  often  fill 
the  woods  with  loud,  reiterated  cries,  which  are 
varied  through  every  variety  of  horrid  noise ;  can 
be  heard  a  long  distance,  and  seem  to  be  uttered 
by  large  troops  in  concert,  though  perhaps  only  a 
few  are  really  screaming  and  bellowing  together. 
Such  noises  doubtless  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  keeping  the  apes  wandering  through  the  black- 
ness of  the  forest  night,  within,  hail  of  one  an- 
other, and  of  terrifying  possible  enemies.  No 
particular  sleeping- pi  ace  seems  to  be  made  by 
this  ape,  but  when  one  is  about  to  become  a 
mother,  the  pair  build  a  platform-like  nest  in  a 
tree-top,  upon  which  the  female  rests  until  her 
young  one  (twins  are  only  occasional)  is  born 
and  able  to  travel.  The  young  are  often  cap- 
tured and  kept  as  tame  pets,  by  the  negroes  and 
wandering  Arabs;  and  thus  for  two  or  three 
centuries  the  civilized  world  has  been  supplied 
with  living  examples. 

No  other  of  the  greater  apes  is  so  human  in  it^ 
characteristics,  appearance,  and  intelligence,  and 
numberless  accounts  exist  of  the  interesting  ways 
and  great  docility  of  the  animal  when  properly 
treated  and  trained.  Though  it  often  becomes 
morose  and  savage  when  old  (if  able  to  survive 
the  pulmonary  diseases  which  kill  most  of  its 
kind  in  youth),  when  young  it  is  teachable,  af- 
fectionate, and  playful  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
"Even  in  a  wild  state,"  remarks  Wright  {River* 
side  NaturcU  History,  Vol.  V.,  p.  626;  Boston, 
1884),  "the  chimpanzee  appears  to  indulge  the 
instinct  of  play,  which  renders  it  such  an  attract- 
ive inmate  of  the  zoological  garden.  Savage 
.  •  .  describes  how  a  hollow  tree  may  be  used 
as  a  drum  to  call  the  young  ones  to  play,  and 
how  the  old  folks  sit  around  keeping  watch,  and 
ready  to  administer  a  rebuke  if  deserved.  So 
entirely  human  are  the  chimpanzees  in  their 
ways,  that  the  natives  of  certain  tribes  believe 
them  to  be  relations  which  have  been  degraded 
from  a  former  higher  state  to  their  present 
forest  life." 
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The  structural  resemblance  to  the  gorilla  has 
been  noted;  but  the  head  is  rounder,  and  the 
face  lacks  the  great  ridges  above  the  eyes  and 
massive  jaws  of  that  animal,  and  the  canines  are 
smaller,  while  the  lips  are  more  extensile  and 
mobile,  and  the  whole  expression  milder;  the 
ears  are  very  large  and  the  nose  insignificant. 
The  naked  skin  of  the  face  is  yellowish,  darken- 
ing with  ace,  but  that  of  the  palms  of  the  hands 
and  soles  of  the  feet  much  darker ;  and  gray  hairs 
often  become  Conspicuous  about  the  mouth  and 
chin.  The  body  is  covered  everywhere  else  witli 
shining  black  hair,  most  abundant  on  the  head 
and  shoulders,  where  it  hangs  long  and  thick. 

Much  has  been  written  as  to  these  animals, 
especially  in  the  works  of  Savage,  Du  Chaillu, 
Livingstone,  Schweinfurth,  and  other  explorers 
of  western  and  central  Africa;  also  in  regard  to 
chimpanzees  in  captivity.  A  good  general  ac- 
count is  contained  in  CasaeWs  Natural  History, 
Vol.  I.  (London,  1883)  ;  and  a  more  scientific 
one  in  Hartmann's  Anthropoid  Apes  (New  York, 
1886),  where  a  full  account  is  given  of  *Mafuka,* 
the  supposed  hybrid  between  gorilla  and  chim- 
panzee, long  resident  in  Dresden.  A  famous  edu- 
cated captive,  *Sally,'  lived  for  eight  years  in 
the  London  Zoological  Gardens,  and  was  the  sub- 
ject of  psychological  training  and  experiment, 
described  by  Komanes  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Zoological  Society  of  London  ( 1889 )  ;  and  the 
history  and  exploits  of  another  celebrated  chim- 
panzee, *Joanna,*  are  recorded  in  the  same  PrO' 
ceedings  (1899,  p.  296,  et  seq.).  See  GoRiiXA 
and    Orang-utan  ;    and    Plate    of    Anthbopoid 


CHI^A.    See  Chinese  Empire. 

CHINA,  and  CHINAWABE.    See  Pottery. 

CHINA  BAJIK.    See  Cinchona. 

CHINA  CINNAMON.    See  Cassia. 

CHINA  CLAY.     See  Clay;  Kaoun., 

CHINA  GRASS,  or  CHINESE  OBASS.  The 
popular  name  of  a  fibre  used  in  China  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  beautiful  fabric  known  as  grass- 
cloth.  The  name  appears  to  have  originated  in 
the  belief  that  the  fibre  was  that  of  a  grass;  but 
this  is  not  the  case,  it  being  obtained  from  Boeh- 
meria  nivea  (q.v.),  a  plant  allied  to  the  nettle. 
Grass-cloth  is  now  brought  in  considerable  quan- 
tity to  stores,  especially  in  the  form  of  hand' 
kerchiefs  and  other  textiles.  It  has  a  fine 
glossy  appearance  and  a  p^uliar  transparency. 
See  B(ehm£bia;  Ramie. 

CHINA  INK.  Another  name  for  India  ink 
(q.v.). 

CHINANDEOA,  chg'n&n-dA'gft.  A  town  of 
Nicaragua  situated  25  miles  northwest  of  Leoil, 
and  connected  with  the  Pacific  coast  by  railroad 
(Map:  Central  America,  D  4).  It  is  the  cap- 
ital of  a  department  of  the  same  name,  is  the 
centre  of  a  corn  district,  and  has  considerable 
trade.    Population,  12,000. 

CHINA  SEA,  or  South  Sea.  A  partially 
inclosed  sea,  lying  off  the  southeastern  coast  of 
Asia  (Map:  Asia,  L  7).  It  is  bounded  by  China 
and  Formosa  on  the  north,  where  it  connects  by 
the  Strait  of  Formosa  with  the  Eastern  Sea;  by 
French  Indo-China,  Siam,  and  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula on  the  west ;  and  by  the  island  loop  of  Bor- 
neo and  the  Philippines  on  the  south  and  east. 


On  its  western  border  are  the  indentations  occu- 
pied by  the  Gulf  of  Siam  and  the  Gulf  of  Tong- 
king,  the  latter  being  partly  shut  off  by  the 
island  of  Hainan.  The  sea  increases  in  depth 
from  south  to  north;  soundings  of  more  than 
13,000  feet  have  been  made  off  Luzon,  but  much 
of  the  southern  portion  has  a  depth  of  less  than 
1000  feet.  Typhoons  of  great  violence  endanger 
navigation  during  certain  seasons.  The  chief 
ports  on  the  China  Sea,  or  close  to  it,  are  Ma- 
nila, Singapore,  Bangkok,  Saigon,  Canton,  and 
Hong  Kong.  The  largest  rivers  draining  into  it 
are  the  Mekong,  Menam,  and  the  Si-kiang,  or 
West  River.  With  the  exception  of  Hainan,, 
there  are  no  large  islands. 

CHINA  TBEE,  Pbide  of  India,  or  Pebsiait 
Lilac  {Melia  azedarach).  A  handsome  tree,  a 
native  of  India  and  Persia,  and  the  type  of  the 
natural  order  Meliaceae.  The  tree  is  widely  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  warmer  portions  of  the 
globe.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  30  or  40  feet, 
and  has  bright-green  compound  leaves  and  fra- 
grant lilac  flowers.  It  resists  drought  and  is- 
highly  thought  of  as  a  shade-tree  in  regions 
adapted  tp  its  requirements.  It  will  withstand 
considerable  cold,  but  cannot  be  recommended 
for  regions  where  freezes  are  frequent.  The 
abundant  lilac-colored  flowers  appear  early  in 
the  spring,  and  the  leaves  are  retained  late'  into 
autumn,  followed  by  the  attractive  clusters  of 
berries,  making  the  tree  attractive  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  fte  wood  is  rather  coarse,  but  dur- 
able and  handsomely  marked,  making  it  valuable 
for  cabinet  use.  The  leaves,  flowers,  and  berries^ 
are  reputed  to  have  medicinal  properties,  al- 
though not  recognized  in  some  pharmaco|iOBias. 
In  Australia  the  tree  is  known  as  white  cedar, 
and  its  uses  are  numerous.  A  number  of  forms 
of  China  trees  are  common  in  cultivation,  one 
of  the  most  handsome  being  that  known  as  the 
Texas  umbrella-tree.  Its  spreading  habit  and 
dense  foliage  make  it  one  of  the  most  desirable 
shade-trees  known. 

CHINA  WAX.  The  secretion  of  an  insect 
(Coccus)  which  lives  on  the  ash-trees  of  China. 
See  Wax. 

CHINCHA  ISLANDS,  8p.  pron.  chen^ch&. 
A  group  of  three  small  islands  in  the  Pacific,, 
near  latitude  13"  40'  S.  and  longitude  76°  30' 
W.,  12  miles  from  the  coast  of  Peru  (Map:  Peru, 
B  6 ) .  The  area  of  the  entire  group  is  only  about 
4000  acres.  The  surface  is  rocky  and  devoid  of 
vegetation.  The  islands  were  of  some  importance 
formerly,  due  to  immense  guano  deposits  which 
began  to  be  exported  by  the  (jovernment  in  1840, 
and  were  exhausted  by  1874. 

CHINCH-BXJO  (from  Sp.,  Port,  chinche,  It. 
dmice,  from  Lat.  oimew,  bug,  and  Engl,  bug)^ 
A  small  blackish  bug  {Blissus  leucopierus) ,  with 
white  wing-covers  marked  with  a  6-shaped  dark 
line.  It  belongs  to  the  Lygseidse,  one  of  the  most 
extensive  and  injurious  families  of  plant-bugs^ 
of  which  some  176  species  belong  to  North  Amer- 
ica. The  chinch-bug  is  spread  all  over  the  United 
States  and  throughout  Central  America  and  the 
West  Indies;  and  is  the  most  destructive  bug. 
and  probably  the  most  destructive  insect  in  the 
country,  especially  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  It 
appears  in  incalculable  numbers  in  dry  seasons, 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  places  the 
average  annual  damage  at  $20,000,000.  The 
adults  live  through  the  winter  in  old  grass  and 
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rubbish.  Early  in  the  spring  the  female  lays 
500  or  more  eggs  on  the  roots  and  stems  of 
grain.  The  young,  at  first,  are  red  in  color,  and, 
clustering  in  crowds  on  the  stems  and  leaves  of 
grain  or  maize,  suck  out  the  juices  and  kill  thcr 
])lant8.  Wheat  suffers  most.  There  are  two  gen- 
erations in  a  year.  When  arriving  at  maturity 
the  broods  scatter,  and  should  a  strong  wind  be 
blowing  at  the  time  the  insects  are  on  the  wing, 
they  may  be  blown  or  carried  many  miles.  Wet 
and  cold  springs  and  severe  winters  help  to  keep' 
down  the  niunber  of  this  pest.  In  Kansas  sev- 
eral contagious  diseases  that  attack  this  bus 
have  been  discovered,  and  to  facilitate  the  spread 
of  such  diseases  infested  chinch-bugs  are  sent  to 
'various  parts  of  the  State  with  alleged  en- 
couraging results.  Several  illustrated  mono- 
graphs of  this  species  have  been  issued,  of  which 
the  most  complete  is  that  by  F.  M.  Webster,  The 
Chinch-hug  (Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, 1898). 

f  CHIKCHIIiLA  DE  MONTE  -  ABAG6n, 
ch^n-che'lyA  d&  mOn'tA  ft'rA-gOn'.  A  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  Province  of  Albacete,  10  miles 
southeast  of  the  city  of  that  name  (Map:  Spain, 
E  3).  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  has  a 
castle.  It  has  manufactures  of  cloth,  linen, 
leather,  earthenware,  and  glass,  and  a  trade  in 
the  agricultural  produce  of  the  district.  Popula- 
tion, in  1887,  6096;  in  1900,  6544. 

GHINCHII/LA  (Sp.,  from  So.  Amer.  In- 
dian). A  small  South  American  rodent  allied  to 
the  cavies,  but  outwardly  much  resembling  a 
groimd-squirrel,  which  represents  an  eittensive 
family  (Chinchillidfie).  All  the  species  are  gre- 
garious; feed  much  <Jn  roots,  for  which  their 
strong  and  sharp  incisors  are  particularly 
adapted;  and  live  either  in  holes,  which  they  se- 
lect for  themselves  in  rocky  districts,  or  in  bur- 
rows, which  they  excavate.  They  are  valued  for 
their  fur,  particularly  the  chinchilla  of  the 
Andes  (Chinchilla  lanigera),  whose  mouse-gray 
and  extremely  soft  and  lustrous  fur  constitutes  an 
important  article  of  commerce,  but  their  numbers 
are  said  to  be  perceptibly  decreasing.  The  an- 
cient Peruvians  were  accustomed  to  employ  the 
wool  of  the  chinchilla  for  the  manufacture  of 
fine  fabrics.     See  Plate  of  Cavtes. 

GHINDWABA,  chlnd-wft^rft.  The  capital  of 
a  district  of  the  same  name  in  the  Nerbudda  Di- 
vision, Central  Provinces,  British  India  (Map: 
India,  C  4).  It  is  situated  in  latitude  22''  3'  N. 
and  longitude  78°  58'  E.,  occupying  a  plateau 
amid  the  Deoghur  Mountains,  21()0  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  climate  is  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  and  salubrious  in  India,  and  at- 
tracts many  visitors  in  search  of  health  or  recrea- 
tion. Area  of  district,  4631  square  miles.  Popu- 
lation, in  1891,  407,500;  in  1901,  408,100. 

CHINESE    ABBOWBOOT.     See    ICelumbo. 

CHINESE  ABT.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
inquiry  the  history  of  China  may  be  said  to  begin 
with  the  Dynasty  of  the  Han  and  the  accession  of 
Kao-Tsou  about  B.C.  200.  Some  very  interesting 
sculptures  on  sandstone,  parts  of  family  tombs, 
brought  together  long  aftenvards  by  native  anti- 
quarians and  preserved  in  the  Province  of  Shan- 
tung, are  the  earliest  works  of  the  kind  which 
it  is  possible  to  date  even  approximately.  But 
it  is  observable  that  in  this,  the  earliest  piece  of 
ancient  art  so  far  examined,  we  have  something 
which  remains  in  a  seaboard  province  and  within 


a  few  hours*  ride  of  a  great  thoroughfare.  Tlie 
same  peculiarity  obtains  in  whatever  is  known 
of  Chinese  architecture,  architectural  sculpture, 
and  fixed  and  permanent  art  of  any  sort;  it  is 
close  to  some  great  centre  never  wholly  closed 
to  Europeans.  What  the  vast  territories  of  the 
empire  contain,  and  what  its  swarming  millions 
have  produced  during  the  two  thousand  years 
of  record  and  the  thirty  centuries  of  legen- 
dary history,  is  not  as  yet  ascertained.  No 
residents  of  China  and  no  travelers  from  Euro- 
pean lands  have  given  to  the  world  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  remains  in  even  one  province; 
and  even  the  external  appearance  of  buildings  in 
the  remoter  provinces  is  known  only  from  very 
recent  photographs  taken  by  casual  passers-by. 
In  fact,  archseological  science  has  not  been  in- 
troduced into  the  study  of  Chinese  buildings 
and  ruins,  and  the  slightest  observation  has  been 
accepted  as  complete  and  as  containing  truth  ap- 
plicable to  the  whole  empire. 

The  famous  Great  Wall  of  China  is  generally 
thought  to  date  from  the  close  of  the  Third  (IJen- 
tuty  B.C.,  but  this,  in  spite  of  its  vast  extent  and 
the  evidence  it  gives  of  much  practical  capacity 
among  large  classes  of  the  population,  is  not  in 
any  sense  a  work  of  fine  art,  nor  is  it  equal,  in  any 
part  of  its  length  of  some  1500  miles,  to  the  walls 
and  gates  of  the  greater  cities.  It  does,  however, 
enable  us  to  accept  more  readily  the  extraordinary 
tales  of  important  works  done  by  the  first  Han 
Emperor,  Kao-Tsou.  already  named,  especially  in 
the  way  of  bridges  built  oyer  the  numerous  water- 
courses of  the  central  and  western  provinces  of 
the  empire.  These  bridges  were  sometimes  mas- 
sive, rivaling  modern  engineering  works  in  the 
prodigious  amount  of  labor  and  expense  involved, 
and  sometimes  of  light  material  and  hung  in  air 
over  moimtain  torrents. 

Abohitecture.  Architecture  in  the  usual  sense 
is  not  known  to  have  been  carried  to  important 
results  in  China  before  the  appearance  there  of 
the  Buddhist  influence  in  the  course  of  the  First 
Century  A.n.  Then  Indian  types  were  introduced 
and  the  Taa  or  pagoda  of  Chinese  form  appeared ; 
although  none  of  such  early  date  has  been  identi- 
fied. These  towers,  as  they  now  exist,  are  usually 
constructed  of  brick,  which  material  is  con- 
cealed in  many  cases  by  an  elaborate  facing  of 
what  are  spoken  of  as  *tiles,'  but  which  are 
frequently  very  massive  and  of  elaborate  form,, 
embossed  with  sculptured  designs  very  richly^ 
painted.  Others  exist,  which  are  built  chiefly  of 
stone.  Some  reach  the  height  of  thirteen  stories  ; 
but  this  seems  to  be  unusual. 

The  roof  is  far  more  prominent  in  Chinese  ar- 
chitecture than  in  that  of  Europe;  and  the- 
roofs  must  have  been  always  of  wood,  as  ther 
ore  to  this  dav:  round  lop*  of  no  preat  size,  or 
lencrths  of  bamboo.  The  curious  and  often  noted 
tent-like  form  of  these  roofs  with  hollow  curves, 
the  Hteep  pitch  of  the  upper  part,  growing  less 
and  less  until  the  broad  eaves  are  almost  hori- 
zontal, are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  attempted 
imitation  of  the  actual  tent  of  canvas  or  tex- 
tile material.  They  are  unquestionably  the  re- 
sult of  the  peculiar  framing  of  the  roof,  which, 
whether  built  of  hollow  bamboos  or  of  light 
solid  pieces,  whether  squared  or  preserving  the 
natural  form  of  the  log,  is  constructed  in  a  way 
altogether  differfint  from  that  used  in  the  roof- 
building  of  Europe.  The  artistic  importance  of 
these  roofs,  their  value,  individually  or  in  groups^ 
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and  their  novelty  to  Europeans,  have  led  to  a 
hasty  assumption  that  Chinese  architecture  takes 
its  forms  and  its  design  mainly  from  original 
timber  building.  Of  this,  however,  there  is  no 
evidence;  bricks  are  known  to  have  been  used  in 
great  abundance  in  China  at  an  epoch  long  before 
the  commencement  of  our  era,  and  skill  in  han- 
dling granite  and  stratified  stone  is  traditional. 
Wood  must  have  been  common,  from  an  antiquity 
comparable  to  that  of  the  buildings  of  Chaldea. 

As  to  the  general  plan  of  buildings,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  from  the  beginning  until  the  present 
time  the  Chinese  idea  of  a  residence  has  been 
nearly  that  which  the  peoples  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean held  during  the  years  of  classical  an- 
tiquity; and  that  the  Chinese  palaee  and  temple 
have  been  what  those  of  the  Mediterranean  world 
were  until  the  time  came  for  competition  between 
towns  and  States  in  the  way  of  more  striking  and 
more  permanent  structures.  A  Chinaman's  house, 
if  he  is  a  rich  man,  is  a  group  of  small  one- 
story  buildings  interspersed  with  gardens,  all 
within  a  bounding  wall.  Precisely  the  same 
tendency  is  visible  in  the  temples  of  China,  the 
'pagodas*  or  tower-like  structures  of  whatever 
form  being  decorative  and  symbolical  accessories, 
like  the  church-steeple  in  a  village  of  low  wooden 
houses  in  America.  In  such  low  buildings  the 
roof  is,  of  course,  the  most  visible  and  striking 
feature,  and  the  fact  that  the  forms  of  this  roof 
interested  the  builders  and  became  the  dominat- 
ing element  in  their  design,  even  in  the  towers, 
is  in  no  way  surprising.  We  see  this  in  full  glory 
in  Japan  down  to  an  epoch  now  scarcely  closed. 
(See  Japanese  Abt.)  The'  construction  is 
unlike  that  of  Europe,  inasmuch  as  it  ignores 
diagonal  bracing  and  substitutes  for  it  a  step- 
like series  of  vertical  struts  and  horizontal  ties. 
Thus,  if  we  have  to  carry  a  pair  of  sloping 
rafters,  these  rafters  are,  in  Europe,  secured  at 
the  top  of  the  wall  and  again  where  the  two 
rafters  meet  at  the  ridge ;  but  the  Chinaman  sup- 
ports each  rafter  at  four,  five,  or  six  points  in  its 
length,  and  thus  prevents  it  from  having  any 
tendency  to  push  sidewise.  The  purlins,  or  long 
horizontal  pieces  which  carry  the  light  outer 
rafters  and  the  roof-covering,  are  supported  in 
Europe  by  the  main  rafters  of  the  truss  (see 
Roof),  but  in  the  East  on  the  successive  steps 
resulting  from  the  square-framed  structure.  The 
scientific  construction  of  Europe  is  so  entirely 
identified  with  the  triangle  (see  Roof;  Truss) 
that  we  can  hardly  imagme  wooden  architecture 
which  ignores  it;  and  yet  such  buildings  in  China 
and  Japan  have  been  found  to  last  a  thousand 
years  in  perfect  condition. 

The  monumental  gateways  of  China  have  al- 
ways been  admired  by  Europeans.  The  terra 
pai'loo  is  applied  to  these,  although  some  writers 
use  that  term  for  such  a  gateway  when  having 
several  divisions,  and  pailong  when  there  is  but 
one  opening  or  passage.  The  pai-loo  on  the  road 
leading  to  the  tomb  of  the  Ming  emperors  is  of 
marble  and  has  five  openings;  another,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Chun-Tsiang-Cha,  has  three  round 
arches,  and  the  one  called  the  Porcelain  Gate  has 
three  pointed  arches — all  these  being  in  Peking. 
There  is  a  great  pai-loo  of  granite  in  the  city 
of  Ning-po',  and  several  in  the  southern  provinces 
are  elaborately  worked  in  marble.  These  gate- 
ways are  frequently  set  up  as  memorials,  ap- 
proved by  the  sovereign  as  deserved  by  one  of 
his  subjects. 


Although  public  buildings  are  very  conunonly 
devoid  of  great  massiveness  and  of  that  kind  of 
dignity  which  comes  of  ponderous  and  enduring 
structure,  this  is  replaced  very  largely  by  elal? 
orate  surface  decoration.  For  this  purpose  the 
unequaled  skill  of  the  Chinese  in  all  forms  of 
ceramic  art,  their  great  power  as  decorative 
sculptors  in  wood  and  stone,  and  the  knowledge 
and  taste  they  show  in  painting  in  permanent 
colors  by  a  method  which  we  call  roughly  lac- 
quering*— though  in  reality  lac  does  not  enter 
into  it — give  their  permanent  decoration  great 
value.  Wooden  screens  and  partitions,  veran- 
das and  garden  houses,  receive  exquisite  adorn- 
ment in  modeled  and  colored  patterns,  the  use  of 
textile  fabrics  and  enameled  tiles. 

Painting.  The  art  of  painting,  in  a  large  and 
complete  sense,  is  known  to  have  existed  in  very 
early  times.  It  is  evident  from  history  and  legend 
that  the  artistic  painting  of  the  epoch  already  al- 
luded to  as  that  of  the  Han  Dynasty  was  descrip- 
tive, emblematic,  decorative  in  a  large  way  as 
well  as  in  minute  refinement,  and  the  subject  of 
great  admiration  and  care  among  the  learned  of 
the  country.  The  stories  about  the  early  paint- 
ers bear  a  curious  resemblance  to  the  stories 
about  the  Greek  painters  of  the  great  epoch.  We 
have  the  paintings  of  a  somewhat  later  time  in 
great  abundance,  and  their  relation  to  the  earlier 
ones  is  known  to  be  close.  Native  and  Japanese 
engravings  and  woodcuts  preserve  for  us  the 
compositions  of  Chinese  pictures  of  the  Eighth 
Century  a.d.,  and  prints  from  these  are  not  in- 
accessible. The  same  extraordinary  power  of  ex- 
pressing with  a  few  lines  the  important  artistic 
facts  of  a  landscape,  of. a  flying  bird  or  of  a 
group  of  flowers,  and  the  same  inadequate  draw- 
ing of  the  human  form  and  of  the  higher  orders 
of  quadrupeds  that  have  become  familiar  to  us 
in  more  recent  Japanese  art,  are  noticeable  in 
these  ancient  works.  Change  and  the  development 
of  one  style  from  another  are  as  familiar  m  the 
far  East  as  in  Europe,  and  as  easily  noted  by 
those  who  make  a  special  study  of  them;  but  to 
the  observer  who  is  accustomed  to  European  art 
alone  the  modifications  are  not  very  noticeable. 
All  fine  art  is  based  upon  a  series  of  conventions ; 
and  to  many  Europeans  who  have  grown  familiar 
with  the  conventions  of  Eastern  art  these  seem 
even  less  fixed  and  absolute  and  are  accepted 
more  readily  than  those  of  Europe.  Thus  the 
erroneous  idea  that  "the  Chinese  don't  under- 
stand perspective"  is  based  upon  an  assumption 
that  the  perspective  of  European  painting  is 
actually  correct.  In  like  manner  the  absence  of 
cast  shadows  in  Chinese  paintings  gives  a  false 
idea  of  the  art  to  those  persons  who  are  unaware 
of  the  like  avoidance  of  shadows  in  European  art. 
There  are  none  in  book-illumination,  none  in  the 
painted  miniatures  from  the  Eighth  to  the  Fif- 
teenth Century,  and  none  in  glass-painting  even 
of  the  richest  and  most  elaborate  sort.  Modem 
mural  paintings  are  often  so  composed  in  form 
and  color  as  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  shadow. 

Sculpture.  Sculpture,  in  China*  is  identified 
with  movable  pieces,  of  decorative  effect,  more 
than  with  architectural  enrichment  or  with  close 
representation  of  nature.  Wood-carving  and  elabo- 
rately A\T0ught  modeling  in  clay,  which  is  after- 
wards fired,  and  the  surfaces  painted  and  glazed, 
are  carried  to  a  refinement  unknown  in  Europe. 
The  carving  of  hard  stones,  like  jade  and  rock 
crystal,  and  soft  stones  like  opaque,  veined  talc 
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and  steatite,  and  of  ivory,  is  an  art  especially 
identified  with  China.  Jade  carvings  are  of  great 
elaboration,  as  where  a  single  piece  containing 
250  cubic  inches  is  wrought  into  two  complete 
vases,  side  by  side  and  separated  from  one  an- 
other, except  as  leaves  and  twigs,  all  cut  out  of 
the  solid  mass,  connect  them. 

The  bronze  industry  is  closely  connected  with 
sculpture,  for  it  is  the  extreme  skill  of  the 
modeler  which  has  made  the  Chinese  bronzes 
famous.  Vases  are  preserved  which  are  undoubt- 
edly two  thousand  years  old;  but  the  production 
of  large  and  small  pieces  has  never  ceased.  A 
little  figure  four  inches  high,  as  of  a  priest  or  a 
worshiper,  will  be  full  of  movement  and  energy, 
and  of  pathetic  or  humorous  expression;  and  in 
like  manner  the  basin  of  a  fountain  six  feet 
across  and  half  as  deep  will  be  a  single  casting, 
perfectly  formed  and  flawless. 

Applied  Abtb.  In  China  the  arts  of  molding 
and  baking  clay  and  of  adorning  the  objects  so 
made  by  painting  is  of  unknown  antiquity,  but 
pieces  exist  which  can  with  safety  be  dated 
several  hundred  years  b.c.  The  famous  and 
peculiarly  Chinese  discovery  of  porcelain  (q.v.), 
which  is  nothing  more  than  pottery  made 
from  a  peculiar  clay  and  with  a  peculiar 
glaze,  although  claimed  by  Chinese  authori- 
ties for  an  epoch  many  nundred  years  b.c., 
cannot  be  definitely  fixed  before  a.d.  960,  al- 
though there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  known  be- 
fore that  time.  From  that  time  on  till  the  Four- 
teenth Century  it  is  thought  that  decoration 
in  color  was  applied  only  in  the  glaze  covering 
the  whole  surface  or  large  parts  of  the  surface; 
but,  of  course,  no  such  assertion  can  be  verified. 
During  the  Ming  Dynasty,  beginning  in  1368,  the 
full  glory  of  Chinese  painted  decoration  on 
ceramic  ware,  and  especially  on  porcelain,  was 
reached.  The  method  of  decoration  is  briefiy 
this:  upon  the  partly  baked  or  slightly  baked 
body  of  the  piece,  painting  is  done  in  one  of 
several  shades  of  blue,  that  being  the  only 
color  which  will  bear  the  heat  of  the  furnace 
to  which  it  is  to  be  exposed.  This  being  fired, 
the  glaze  is  applied  over  the  blue  painting,  and 
the  piece  may  then  be  finished.  It  is,  however, 
common  to  paint  the  piece  again,  upon  the  glaze, 
with  enamel  colors,  that  is  to  say,  colors  which 
will  fuse  at  a  much  lower  heat  than  that  of  the 
original  and  the  later  firing  already  described, 
and  which,  moreover,  are  more  or  less  translucent 
in  their  nature.  Thus  a  fine  Chinese  bowl  will 
have  two  systems  of  decoration  combined  into 
one  polychromatic  design,  the  blue  shows  through 
the  glaze  and  acts  as  the  outline  or  skeleton  of 
the  design,  and  upon  this  and  mingled  with  it  is 
an  elaborate  pattern  in  red,  green,  yellow,  each 
of  several  tints.  This  pattern  is  graded  not  only 
by  the  difference  in  the  color,  but  also  by  the 
amount  of  heat  to  which  it  has  been  exposed,  and 
again,  by  the  greater  or  less  thickness  of  the  coat 
or  bed  of  semi-translucent  color  through  which 
Ihe  bluish  white  surface  of  the  glaze  itself 
is  seen.  To  persons  who  have  studied  other 
ceramic  arts  of  great  importance,  and  especially 
the  art  of  Persia,  the  painted  'overglaze*  decora- 
tion of  even  the  finest  Chinese  vases  and  tiles 
seems  hard.  The  outlines  are  uncompromising; 
the  flower  is  raised  a  little  above  the  smooth  sur- 
face around  it,  and  its  edge  leaves  no  doubt  as 
to  the  place  of  beginning  of  the  colored  surface 
which  stands  for  a  petal  or  leaf.    This,  in  con- 


trast with  the  exquisite  clouded  gradations  of  the 
finest  Persian  wares,  seems  cold  and  formal  to 
many  European  students.  The  coarser  potteries 
of  China  are  free  from  this  fault,  but  they  have 
been  little  studied  in  Europe. 

It  is  in  enameling  upon  metal  and  in  textile; 
fabrics  and  embroidery  that  Chinese  art  as 
known  to  Europeans  is  most  attractive.  The 
enameling  is  done  as  the  same  work  is  done  in 
Europe;  the  substance,  a  kind  of  soft  glass,  is 
ground  fine,  mixed  with  some  viscous  material, 
and  applied  with  the  brush  to  the  surface  to  be 
covered.  This,  put  into  the  enameling  furnace, 
which  is  not  of  very  great  heat,  fuses  and  then 
hardens  completely,  producing,  as  the  decorative 
Artist  wishes,  an  opaque  or  a  translucent  super- 
ficial adornment.  The  custom  in  China  is  to  use 
what  is  known  as  the  cloisonne  method  (see 
Enamel),  and  in  carrying  out  the  designs  in  this 
material  the  Chinese  use  strong  and  vivid  colors 
to  an  extent  much  exceeding  the  practice  of  the 
Japanese  or  other  Eastern  nations.  In  fact,  the 
Chinese  are  the  greatest  masters  of  chromatic 
effect  in  pure  strong  color — dark  and  light  blue, 
dark  and  bright  red,  green  of  two  or  three  tints, 
dark  yellow,  light  yellow,  and  the  golden  effect 
given  by  the  metallic  edge,  which  may  be  of  brass 
or  may  be  gilded — all  these  go  to  make  up  a  color 
harmony  which  the  workmen  of  no  other  nation 
succeed  in  so  wtU  as  do  the  Chinese. 

Somewhat  the  same  merit  is  seen  in  their 
textile  fabrics,  especially  in  their  silk-weaving. 
Many  processes  are  used  and  the  weaves  are 
sometimes  extremely  elaborate,  as  in  the  case 
of  velvet  \vith  pile  upon  pile  (see  Velvet),  and 
in  those  curious  figured  and  fiowered  silks  in 
which  there  is  a  decided  break  or  opening  between 
the  threads  which  form  one  part  of  the  pattern 
and  those  of  another  part  or  of  the  background. 
Plmbroidery  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  is  as  it 
were  an  enlargement  of  the  field  of  textile  fabric, 
for  it  is  used  continually  to  help  out  and  make 
still  more  decorative  a  piece  which,  as  it  leaves 
the  weaver's  hands,  is  already  very  rich. 

During  the  recent  centuries  of  decay  and  col- 
lapse the  arts  of  China  have  suffered  a  great 
eclipse,  and  it  has  seemed  at  times  as  if  no  more 
fine  porcelain  or  enamel  was,  or  would  be,  pro- 
duced. But  even  in  our  own  time  there  has  been 
a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  exports  of 
such  fine  wares,  and  although  these  are  apt  to  be 
copies  of  ancient  work,  there  is  nothing  except 
European  commercial  influence  to  prevent  a  re- 
birth of  native  art. 

Bibliography.  The  most  important  work  by 
a  European  on  the  arts  of  China  is  Bushell,  Ori- 
ental Ceramic  Art:  Collectian  of  W.  T.  Walters 
(New  York,  1889),  an  expensive  folio  which  con- 
tains many  excellent  chromo-lithographs.  Monk- 
house,  A  History  and  Description  of  Chinese 
Porcelain  (New  York,  1901),  to  which  Dr. 
Bushell  has  also  contributed,  is  valuable,  both 
for  its  text  and  its  illustrations,  although  it 
lacks  unity.  After  that  of  Dr.  Bushell.  the  most 
important  work  on  Chinese  pottery  and  porcelain 
is  Grandidier,  La  c^ramique  chinoise  (Paris, 
1894).  Gulland,  Chinese  Porcelain  (Jjondon, 
1898),  gives  interesting  descriptions,  but  shows 
an  inadequate  comprehension  of  the  significance 
of  Chinese  art.  It  is  illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs. More  truthful  than  photographs  in  some 
ways  are  the  admirable  etchine^s  by  Jules  Jacque- 
mart,  in  Jacquemart  and  Le  Blant,  Histoire  de  la 
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porcelaine  (Paris,  1862).  Pal^logue,  L'art  chi- 
nois  (Paris,  1888),  one  of  a  set  of  the  Biblio^ 
ih^que  de  Venseignement  dea  beaux-arts,  is  a  con- 
venient handbook.  The  special  excellence  of 
Chinese  artists,  their  great  ingenuity  and  taste  in 
producing  surface  ornamentation  in  color,  is  well 
exemplified  in  Owen  Jones,  Examples  of  Chinese 
Ornament  (London,  1867).  William  Anderson, 
in  his  Catalogue  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  Paint- 
ings in  the  British  Museum  (London,  1886), and 
in  the  elaborately  illustrated  work  The  Pictorial 
Arts  of  Japan  ('London,  1886),  deals  with  Chi- 
nese pictorial  art  in  color  and  in  monochrome. 

Chinese  architecture  in  the  strict  sense  has  hard- 
ly been  treated  bv  Europeans.  There  are  several 
essays  scantily  illustrated  |n  the  Publications  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  (Lon- 
don, 1866-67,  1873-74,  and  1895).  The  Diction- 
ary of  Architecture  of  the  Architectural  Publica- 
tion Society  of  London,  Vol.  II.  (published  about 
1865),  contains  an  essay  on  Chinese  architecture 
which  summarizes  the  small  amount  of  knowl- 
edge then  existing.  The  separate  paragraphs  are 
signed  by  different  writers,  but  the  name  of  the 
editor  is  not  given.  There  is  little  of  more  recent 
date.  Choisy,  in  his  Histoire  de  Varchitecture 
(Paris,  1899) ,  has  given  a  short  but  trustworthy 
analysis  of  Chinese  methods  of  building,  and  of 
the  resulting  architectural  eflfect.  Viollet-le-Duc, 
Histoire  de  Vhabitation  humaine  (Paris,  1875), 
though  with  a  more  popular  treatment,  shows  an 
almost  equal  understanding  of  the  earliest  con- 
struction in  bamboos  and  round  timber  of  small 
scantling.  Cram,  in  the  Dictionary  of  Architec- 
ture and  Building  (New  York,  1901-02),  has 
summed  up  accurately  what  is  really  known  of 
Chinese  architecture,  and  his  article  on  Japan  in 
the  same  work  continues  the  subject. 

CHINESE  EMPIBE  (Fr.  Chine,  Med.  Lat. 
China,  Ar.  Sin,  Pers.  Chin,  Skt.  Cina;  Gk.,  for 
the  people,  2c»>ai,  flftfiat,  2^pei,  fif5re«,Lat.  Beres; 
Turk.  Khatai,  Mongol.  Kitat,  whence  Engl. 
Cathay,  Russ.  Kitai,  from  the  race,  generally  held 
to  be  Tungusic,  of  Kitan,  or  Khitan,  who  ruled  in 
the  north  of  China  from  the  Tenth  to  the  Twelfth 
Century;  the  natives  call  their  country  Chung- 
Kwo,  ^Midland,*  poetically  Chung-Hu'>a,  *Flower 
of  the  ^Middle,*  or  Ta-Tsing-Kwo,  *Realm  of  the 
Great  Light/  an  appellation  applied  to  the  empire 
in  toto,  and  one  which  shows  the  origin  of  the 
word  China ) .  An  imperial  domain  extending  over 
most  of  the  southeastern  third  of  Asia,  and  em- 
tracing  the  whole  area  of  continental  drainage 
into  the  Pacific  south  of  the  Amur  River,  with 
the  exception  of  Indo-China.  It  has  an  esti- 
mated area  of  about  4,225,000  square  miles,  and 
an  estimated  population  of  400,000,000  souls.  It 
is  irregularly  circular  in  shape,  lying  between 
latitudes  18°  and  54°  N.  and  longitudes  74°  and 
135°  E. ;  and  it  includes,  besides  China  proper  and 
Tibet,  Eastern  Turkestan,  Mongolia,  and  Man- 
churia. These  dependencies  are  described  under 
their  names,  and  need  here  only  a  few  words. 

Tibet  is  an  elevated,  cold,  and  largely  sterile 
plateau,  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains;  and 
Eastern  Turkestan  is  an  elevated  and  almost 
waterless  basin  (the  Tarim)  northwest  of 
Tibet.  Its  northern  border  is  the  gigantic  Tian 
Shan  range.  An  area  of  elevated  desert  plateaus 
(including  the  Desert' of  Gobi,  or  Shamo)  north 
of  Tibet  and  China  proper  is  known  as  Mongo- 
lia (or  Sungaria  at  its  western  end).  It  is 
bounded   on   the   east   bv  the   north   and   south 


Khingan  Mountains,  between  which  and  the  coast 
lies  Manchuria.  All  of  these  regions  are  hab- 
itable only  in  limited  districts,  and  support  a 
scattered  native  population  under  the  nominal 
control  of  China;  while  they  represent  in  space 
two-thirds  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  they  amount 
hardly  to  a  tenth  of  its  population  or  resources, 
the  other  nine-tenths  belonging  to  China  in  the 
common  and  restricted  meaning  of  the  term. 

China  Proper.  This  is  the  compact,  roughly 
quadrangular  area  forming  the  southeastern 
third  of  the  empire,  extending  from  the  coast 
(some  2500  miles  in  length)  westward  to  the 
lofty  and  crowded  mountain  ranges  that  form 
the  eastern  border  of  the  Tibetan  Plateau,  and 
northward  to  the  southern  border  of  Mongolia. 
The  only  artificial  boundaiy  is  the  compara- 
tively short  one  between  China  and  Tongking. 
The  total  area  of  China  proper  is  estimated  at 
about  1,600,000  square  miles,  or  about  one-third 
of  that  of  the  whole  empire,  and  within  this  area 
is  included  all  but  three  or  four  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  The  whole 
circuit  of  the  land  frontier  (about  4500  miles) 
consists  of  almost  impassable  mountains  and 
deserts,  which  from  remote  antiquity  have  effectu- 
ally cut  off  this  comer  of  the  world  from  inter- 
change of  people,  products,  and  ideas  with  other 
regions  and  races;  from  this  physical  isolation 
have  arisen  most  of  the  peculiarities  characteris- 
tic of  Chinese  civilization  and  manner  of  thought. 
The  vast  mountains  and  plateaus  between  China 
and  Tibet  cover  a  wide  area,  and  send  many  spurs 
eastward  and  southward,  especially  into  north- 
central  China,  where  the  Kuen-lun  is  prolonged 
eastward  in  two  lines,  which  diminish  to  hills 
toward  the  coast,  but  rise  again  in  the  Shan- 
timg  Peninsula.  Similarly,  the  Himalayas  are 
continued  across  the  southern  part  of  China  in 
reduced  and  broken  lines  of  elevation,  and  this 
prolongation  then  sweeps  northward  in  the  promi- 
nent range  which  reaches  from  Canton  to  Ning- 
po,  outside  of  which  is  the  coast  region  of  Fu- 
kien.  Southwestward  of  all  lie  the  heights  that 
form  the  northern  backbone  of  Indo-China. 

These  primary  east-and-west  lines  of  moun- 
tains divide  China  into  three  great  valleys.  The 
southernmost,  south  of  the  Himalayan  exten- 
sions, is  that  of  the  Si-kiang,  which  drains  the 
two  Kwang  provinces  into  the  sea  at  Macao. 
North  of  its  watershed  between  the  Himalayan 
extensions  and  the  central  Kuen-lun  extensions 
lies  the  valley  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  which  is  the 
most  densely  populated,  highly  cultivated,  and  im- 
l>ortant  part  of  the  whole  empire.  This  mighty 
river,  exceeding  3000  miles  in  length,  originates 
in  central  Tibet,  and  flows  through  hundreds  of 
miles  of  self-eroded  mountain  valley,  leading  first 
eastward,  then  southward  to  northern  Yun-nan, 
then  northeastward  through  the  cafions  of  the 
Province  of  Sze-chuen,  until  it  finally  reaches  the 
plains  and  traverses  them  to  the  Yellow  Sea.  It 
has  many  names,  but  all  recognize  it  as  Ta-kiang 
— 'great  Viver.*  As  far  up  as  Hankow- Wu-chang 
(500  miles)  it  may  be  navigated  by  ocean  steam- 
ers; still  farther,  363  miles  up  to  I-chang,  by 
smaller  vessels.  There  the  gorges  begin,  and  fur- 
ther navigation  is  by  handboats,  which  often 
must  be  hauled  along  the  bank.  Like  all  snow- 
fed  rivers,  the  Yang-tse-kiang  is  subject  to  sudden 
floods,  which  often  amount  to  50  feet  as  far 
down  as  Hankow ;  a  resultant  compensation,  how- 
ever, is  the  constant  renewal  of  fertility  to  the 
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flooded  lands,  which  enables  them  to  be  incessantly 
cultivated  by  a  dense  population.  The  largest 
lowland  tributary  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang  is  the 
Han,  which  drains  the  interior  valley  of  the 
double  Kuen-lun  extension. 

North  of  the  watershed  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang, 
occupying  the  northern  quarter  or  third  of  all 
China,  is  the  vast  basin  of  the  Ho-ang-ho,  a  river 
hardly  inferior  to  the  Yang-tse-kiang  in  size  or 
economic  importance.  It  also  forces  its  way  out 
from  its  lofty  Tibetan  birthplace  through  him- 
dreds  of  miles  of  mountain  gorges,  makes  a  long 
detour  to  the  north,  then  flows  for  a  great  dis- 
tance due  south,  after  which  it  turns  abruptly  to 
the  east,  and  finally  flows  due  northeast  to  the 
Gulf  of  Pe-chi-li.  Domti  this  vast  stream  come 
floods  from  the  melting  of  snows  or  from  sudden 
storms  in  the  mountains  along  its  upper  course; 
and  frequently  so  overwhelming  are  the  resultant 
inundations,  in  spite  of  marvelous  works  for  the 
restraint  of  the  waters,  that  thousands  of  lives 
are  lost,  and  sometimes  widespread  famine  fol- 
lows the  desolation  of  the  land. 

While  mountains  and  hills  fill  the  western 
two-thirds  of  China,  and  cultivation  is  possible 
only  in  more  or  less  spacious  valleys,  the  eastern 
third  of  the  country,  except  near  the  south  coast, 
is  mostly  level  plain,  divided  into  the  two  vast 
lower  basins  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang  and  Ho-ang-ho, 
plus  those  of  some  lesser  sea-flowing  rivers.  This 
plain  reaches  inward  for  500  miles  on  the  Yang- 
tse-kiang  and  600  on  the  Ho-ang-ho,  and  is  so  low 
that  these  rivers,  as  far  up  as  Hankow  or  Si- 
ngan-fu,  are  only  about  150  feet  above  the  sea. 
Hence  their  current  becomes  very  slow,  a  freshet 
overspreads  broad  areas,  the  silt  brought  down  is 
rapidly  and  evenly  deposited,  and  the  rivers  have 
in  times  past  extended  over  their  respective 
plains  and  formed  vast  deltas.  The  Ho-ang-ho 
has  repeatedly  shifted  its  main  mouth  from  north 
to  south  of  the  Shan-tung  Peninsula  and  back 
again.  In  addition  to  this  alluvial  deposition, 
vast  quantities  of  wind-blown  dust  from  the 
deserts  and  mountain-sides  of  Tibet  and  ^lon- 
golia  have  for  ages  been  falling  upon  the  ever- 
growing coast  plains,  constituting  what  is  known 
as  the  Ooess.'  (See  paragraph  on  Oeology.)  Sub- 
ordinate drainage  basins  of  less  extent  are 
those  of  the  Pei-ho,  in  Pe-chi-li;  the  Hwai-ho, 
in  Ho-nan,  consumed  in  irrigation  works;  and 
the  small  coast  streams  cut  off  from  the  Yang- 
tse-kiang  basin  by  the  coast  range  that  runs 
from  Hong  Kong  to  Ning-po.  The  coast  is  broken 
with  many  bays  and  gulfs,  and  a  number  of  fair- 
ly good  harbors.  On  the  north  is  the  Gulf  of 
Pe-chi-li,  with  its  arm,  I-ao-tung  Gulf.  South 
of  the  mountainous  Shan-tung  Peninsula  is  the 
Yellow  Sea,  and  in  the  south  coast  is  the  Gulf 
of  Tongking.  Of  islands,  the  largest  is  Hainan, 
off  the  southern  roast. 

The  lakes  of  China  are  almost  all  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  the  largest  hav- 
ing a  circumference  of  about  220  miles,  and 
named  Tung-ting-hu,  so  called^because  it  was  con- 
sidered the  cradle  of  the  aboriginal  kings.  Po- 
yang-hu,  90  miles  long,  has  its  outlet  in  the 
Yang-tse-kiang,  and  is  famous  for  its  beautiful 
scenery  and  its  picturesque  islands.  In  this 
lake  there  are,  in  addition  to  those  islands 
formed  by  nature,  artificial  floating  islands  on 
which  farmers  build  habitations  and  raise  crops, 
■  cattle,  and  fowls.  The  lakes  of  Kiang-su  are 
important  as  reservoirs  for  the  Grand  Canal. 


The  Grand  Canal,  running  from  Hang-chow  to 
Tien-tsin,  but  practically  serviceable  through  ita 
feeders  from  Nanking  to  Peking,  was  formerly 
the  route  of  the  great  fleet  of  vessels  bearing  the 
tribute  of  rice  to  the  capital.  Artificial  rivers 
and  canals  greatly  aid  navigation  in  China. 

The  Great  Wall.  The  Chinese  rarely  use  stone 
for  architectural  purposes,  except  in  commemora- 
tive arches  and  bridges,  and  chiefly  for  trim- 
ming or  paving;  they  are  much  given  to  the  use 
of  brick.  The  great  wall  is  surfaced  with  brick. 
This  wall,  one  of  the  most  stupendous  works 
ever  conceived  and  executed  by  man,  was  pri- 
marily erected  toward  the  close  of  the  Third  Cen- 
tury B.C.,  in  sign  of  the  destruction  of  the 
feudal  system  in  China,  and  of  the  imification 
of  the  many  provinces  into  an  empire  by  the 
first  She-Hwang-Ti,  or  universal  emperor,  one  of 
the  Tsin  dynasty.  It  has  been  preserved  and  ex- 
tended through  many  reignu  with  the  futile  idea 
of  keeping  back  the  Tartars.  About  the  year 
1547,  under  the  Ming  Dynasty,  its  length  was  in- 
creased by  about  300  miles.  At  the  present  time 
it  is,  along  large  parts  of  its  course,  little  more 
than  a  mass  of  debris.  It  is  25  feet  thick  at  the 
base  and  15  feet  at  the  top,  with  towers  at  inter- 
vals of  about  100  yards.  It  is  about  1250  miles 
long,  stretching  over  high  hills  and  very  deep  val- 
leys and  across  rivers.  Beginning  at  the  western 
frontier  of  Kiang-su,  it  follows  the  general  east- 
ward trend  of  the  mountains,  making  great 
bends  north  and  south.  In  Shan-ei  it  has  a  long 
loop  embracing  over  half  the  province,  and 
forming  double  walls  many  miles  apart.  It 
reaches  the  sea  at  Shan-hai-kwan. 

CuMATE.  China  lies  mainly  in  the  north  tem- 
perate zone,  the  extreme  southern  portion  only  be- 
ing within  the  tropics.  Lying  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  continent,  with  most  of  its  area  within 
the  region  of  the  prevailing  westerly  winds,  it 
has  a  continental  climate,  with  considerable 
range  of  temperature  throughout  the  year,  ex- 
cept upon  the  immediate  seacoast.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  at  Peking,  in  the  north,  is 
51**,  at  Canton,  in  the  south,  69**.  At  Peking 
the  monthly  range  of  temperature  is  from  79** 
in  July  to  23**  in  January,  while  at  Canton  the 
corresponding  flgures  are  82**  and  55**.  The 
temperatures  at  Canton  are  greatly  modified  by 
the  monsoon  winds,  to  which  the  southern  coast 
is  exposed.  Inland  the  range  of  temperature  is 
much  greater. 

The  rainfall  is  greatest  on  the  south  coast, 
where  it  often  exceeds  100  inches  annually,  and 
diminishes  northward.  At  Hong  Kong  it  is  90 
inches,  at  Peking  24  inches.  It  is  greatest  on 
the  coast,  and  diminishes  inland  over  the  inhab- 
ited areas,  though  it  is  in  most  parts  of  China, 
and  in  -most  years,  sulficient  for  the  needs 
of  agriculture;  still,  disastrous  local  droughts 
have  occurred,  and,  owing  to  lack  of  means  of 
communication,  have  caused  serious  famines. 
Most  of  the  rain  falls  in  the  summer  months, 
being  brought  by  the  southwest  monsoons. 

Floba.  Tea,  rice,  and  bamboo  are  the  three 
most  valuable  vegetable  products — the  first  for 
drinking  (pot  usually  taken  at  meals),  the  sec- 
ond for  food,  and  the  third  for  the  construction 
of  habitations  and  implements.  The  vast  area 
and  climatic  conditions  of  China  allow  a  won- 
derful variety  both  of  natural  products  and  of 
products  grown  by  man.  Besides  the  timber 
forests,  which  are  richest  in  the  mountainous 
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regions — most  of  the  populous  regions  of  China 
proper  being  comparatively  treeless,  except 
where  there  are  fruit  orchards — there  are  the 
tallow,  varnish,  and  camphor  trees,  the  pine  and 
banyan,  the  cypress  and  mulberry.  The  mul- 
berry is  cultivated  by  the  millions,  but  rather 
ns  a  bush,  and  almost  wholly  for  its  leaf,  which 
is  thcf  food  of  silkworms.  In  the  south  the 
cocoanut  and  other  kinds  of  palm,  with  the  sub- 
tropical fruits  and  nuts,  are  numerous.  Among 
the  fruits,  those  of  the  Occidental  genera  prevail 
in  the  north,  such  as  apples,  grapes,  peaches, 
many  excellent  varieties  having  been  introduced 
from  America.  In  the  south  the  oranges,  pine- 
apples, mangoes,  li-chi,  bananas,  and  many  fruits 
of  native  growth  without  European  common 
names,  enable  most  of  the  inhabitants  to  enjoy 
fruit  throughout  the  year.  The  bamboo,  of 
which  over  sixty  varieties  have  been  described, 
is  of  all  sizes,  furnishing  not  onlv  its  young 
sprouts  as  food,  but  serving  numberless  pur- 
poses. What  iron  is  to  the  American,  bamboo 
is  to  the  Chinese.  It  is  used  in  the  building 
trades,  in  the  decorative  arts,  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  furniture  and  utensils,  and  especially 
of  paper.  It  plays  an  important  part  in  phar- 
macy. It  furnishes  themes  for  Chinese  poets. 
"Order  is  maintained  throughout  the  whole  em- 
j»ire  by  it,  and  a  sprig  of  it  is  borne  in  the  van 
of  the  fimeral  procession."  Many  plants  now 
common  in  the  West,  sueh  as  camelias,  azaleas, 
and  gardenias,  are  natives  of  China. 

Fauna.  The  vast  tracts  of  sparsely  inhabit- 
ed coimtry,  and  the  wide  variations  of  ele- 
vation and  climate,  cause  considerable  dif- 
ferentiation in  the  faima.  Tigers,  panthers, 
leopards,  wildcats,  civet-cats,  tree-civets  and  mar- 
tens, black  and  brown  bears,  twenty  species 
of  bats,  several  varieties  of  monkeys,  wolves, 
foxes,  antelopes,  deer  of  eleven  kinds,  including 
thraj  of  the  musk-deer,  and,  in  Yun-nan  Province, 
the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  tapir,  are  some 
of  the  wild  animals.  The  water-buffalo,  cattle 
and  horses,  sheep  and  goats,  mules  and  donkeys, 
pigs  of  various  varieties,  weasels,  otters,  badgers, 
stoats,  sea-otters,  moles,  muskrats,  hedgehogs, 
hares  and  rabbits,  a  dozen  kinds  of  squirrels,  and 
twenty- five  species  of  rats  and  mice  are  known. 
The  lists  of  Swinhoe  and  David  contain  two  hun- 
dred species  of  mammalia.  Sea-food  is  so  abun- 
dant that  in  Macao  one  may  have  a  different 
kind  of  fish  for  breakfast  every  morning  in  the 
year,  it  is  said.  Porpoises,  finwhales,  eels,  sharks, 
»nd  sturgeons  are  numerous  off  the  coasts; 
and  alligators,  snakes,  frogs,  and  tortoises 
abound.  Of  birds,  over  seven  hundred  species 
liave  already  been  described.  The  entomology 
has  been  very  litle  studied.  Locusts  in  swarms 
often  do  great  damage,  and  scorpions,  the  mantis 
or  'praying  beetle,'  centipedes,  fireflies,  and 
beetles  are  found  everywhere. 

GE0TXK3Y       AND       MINERAL       RESOURCES.       Our 

knowledge  of  the  geological  conformation  of 
China  is  limited  to  the  incomplete  records  of 
von  Richthofen  and  a  few  other  scientists  who 
have  penetrated  into  the  interior,  and  to  the 
reports  of  mining  engineers  on  portions  of  Man- 
churia and  China  proper.  It  is  known,  however, 
that  most  of  China  is  floored  by  geological  for- 
mations of  Mesozoic  or  older  times,  the  only 
areas  presenting  earlier  formations  being  the 
great  plain  of  the  lower  Ho-ang-ho,  and  the 
smaller  plain  of  the  Yang-tse-kiapg,  which  are 


covered  by  Quaternary  deposits.  The  mountain 
ran^  are  composed  of  Archsan  rocks,  granites, 
gneisses,  and  schist  or  Paleozoic  rocks,  and  the 
valleys  of  Paleozoic  or  Mesozoic  beds.  Perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  and  characteristic  forma- 
tion is  the  friable  brownish-yellow  earth  called 
'loess,'  which  forms  a  mantle  several  hundred 
feet  thick  spreading  over  the  highest  hills  and 
deepest  valleys,  and,  by  its  bold  sculpturing  into 
terraced  and  steppe-like  prominences,  making  a 
picturesque  landscape.  The  loess  formation  is 
particularly  prominent  in  the  provinces  of  Shen- 
si,  Shan-si,  Ho-nan,  and  Shan-tung,  along  the 
Ho-ang-ho  Valley,  where  it  occupies  an  area  of 
many  thousand  square  miles.  The  soil  in  these 
regions  is  exceedingly  fertile;  but,  owing  to  its 
porous,  absorbent  character,  a  large  rainfall  is  re- 
quired to  make  it  productive.  Vast  amounts  of 
tne  loess  are  washed  annually  into  the  Ho-ang-ho 
and  borne  seaward  by  that  river. 

The  most  valuable  of  China's  mineral  re- 
sources are  the  deposits  of  coal,  which  are  said 
to  extend  over  more  than  400,000  square  miles, 
and  to  exceed  those  of  any  other  country  in 
the  world.  Coal  is  known  to  exist  in  every 
one  of  the  eighteen  provinces,  but  at  present  is 
mined  in  only  a  few  localities.  Among  these 
are  Kai-ping,  in  Pe-chi-li,  Fang-shan  (anthra- 
cite), Po-shan,  in  Shan-tung,  Chang-kin,  I-chow, 
I-sien,  and  Kan-su.  Beds  of  anthracite  are  known 
to  exist  in  eastern  Shan-si,  and  of  bituminous  coal 
in  the  western  part  of  the  same  province,  each 
field  bein^  estimated  to  have  an  area  of  13.500 
square  miles.  Of  metals  China  has  been  pro- 
ductive since  remote  antiquity.  Gold  is  still 
washed  from  the  sands  of  the  Amur  River  in 
Manchuria,  and  along  the  upper  course  of  the 
Yang-tse-kiang,  and  auriferous  quartz  veins  are 
worked  in  the  moimtains  of  Pe-chi-li  and  Shan- 
tung. Mining  as  conducted  by  the  natives,  how- 
ever, is  exceedingly  crude  and  on  a  limited  scale. 
The  workings  are  abandoned  upon  reaching  wa- 
ter-level, and  consequently  the  best  mines  have 
long  been  idle.  The  present  annual  output  of  gold 
probably  does  not  exceed  $3,500,000.  Silver-lead 
ores  are  produced  in  Pe-chi-li  and  Yun-nan,  the 
values  in  silver  sometimes  being  as  high  as  500 
ounces  per  ton.  Copper-mines,  of  which  some 
are  under  Government  control,  were  exploited 
long  before  the  Christian  era,  the  metal  being^ 
particularly  prized  for  coinage  purposes.  There 
are  rich  deposits  in  Yun-nan  and  Hu-nan.  Iron 
ore  is  found  in  Shan-si,  in  juxtaposition  with 
coal.  Tin  and  quicksilver  ores  are  known  to 
occur  in  extensive  deposits,  but  they  are  wrought 
in  small  quantities  and  by  crude  methods.  The 
salt-works  of  Sze-chuen  present  an  example  of  a 
Chinese  industry  attaining  a  development  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  more  progressive  nations. 
Artesian  wells  are  driven  to  depths  of  1500  feet 
or  more,  to  reach  the  brine,  which  is  pumped 
through  bamboo  tubing  and  evaporated  over  fur- 
naces, natural  gas  being  used  for  fuel.  From 
these  works  the  salt  is  transported  down  the 
Yang-tse-kiang  and  marketed  in  distant  parts  of 
the  empire.  Within  recent  years  foreign  capi- 
talists have  endeavored  to  develop  the  mining  in- 
dustry of  China,  and  some  valuable  concessions 
have  been  secured.  Upder  these  governmental 
grants  active  operations  were  begun  in  the  min- 
ing districts  of  the  northern  provinces,  but,  un- 
fortunately, the  political  troubles  prevented  a  suc- 
cessful issue.     It  is  certain  that  the  industry  will 
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undergo  rapid  development  as  soon  as  a  more 
stable  condition  of  affairs  is  assured. 

Agbiculture.  China  is  essentially  an  agri- 
cultural country,  the  bulk  of  the  people  being 
tillers  of  the  soil.  Agriculture  is  held  in  the 
highest  honor,  the  farmer  ranking,  in  theory 
at  least,  next  to  the  scholar,  and  before  the 
merchant  and  artisan,  in  the  four  classifications 
of  the  people.  With  solemn  ceremonies  the  Em- 
peror, in  the  Temple  of  Agriculture  in  Peking, 
annually  inaugurates  the  farming  season  at  the 
spring  equinox.  China  has  a  more  equal  distri- 
bution of  land  than  any  European  or  American 
nation,  estates  of  a  few  thousand  acres  being 
rather  rare,  and  a  plot  of  10  acres  being  con- 
sidered a  good-sized  farm.  Nominally  the  land 
belongs  to  the  Emperor,  and  as  a  matter  of 
actual  practice  a  man's  title  to  his  land  ceases 
as  soon  as  he  fails  to  cultivate  it.  Owing  to 
the  great  congestion  of  population,  extremely 
small  subdivisions  of  acreage  is  the  rule.  How- 
ever, as  it  results  in  a  highly  intensive  method 
of  cultivation,  it  is  by  no  means  an  unmixed 
evil,  for  the  land  is  cultivated  with  a  care  and 
an  intelligence  unrivaled  in  the  world.  The  sys- 
tem of  rotation  of  crops  has  been  adopted  since 
time  immemorial,  and  such  a  high  appreciation 
is  shown  of  the  value  of  fertilizers  that  no  part 
of  the  animal  and  vegetable  refuse  is  wasted. 
Not  satisfied  with  cultivating  every  inch  of  fer- 
tile land,  the  Chinaman  proceeds  with  wonderful 
patience  and  endurance  to  create  artificial  fields 
wherever  he  can  find  place  for  a  layer  of  soil. 
Thus,  it  is  a  matter  of  common  occurrence  to 
meet  in  Chinese  waters  floating  fields  consisting 
of  large  rafts  covered  with  earth.  Another  and 
more  impK)rtant  gextension  of  arable  land  is  by 
Tneans  of  the  so-called  terrace  fields,  which  are 
formed  by  covering  the  mountain  slopes  with 
fertile  soil.  Even  the  shifting  sand-fields  are 
gradually  converted  into  rich  ground.  The  im- 
plements of  the  Chinese  are  crude  and  clumsy 
in  construction.  Irrigation  is  as  highly  de- 
veloped as  fertilization,  and  the  whole  country 
is  covered  with  a  network  of  canals  and  ditches 
—even  the  terracef  fields  on  the  mountain  slopes 
are  provided  with  an  abundant  supply  of  water. 

The  chief  agricultural  products  of  China  are 
grain,  cotton,  and  tea.  Of  grain,  rice  is  the 
most  important  staple,  and  is  raised  largely  in 
the  middle  and  southern  parts.  Tn  the  north, 
wheat,  com,  buckwheat,  oats,  and  a  little  rice 
are  produced.  Tea  is  grown  mostly  in  the  south, 
although  its  cultivation  is  carried  as  far  north 
as  latitude  31°  N.  It  is  planted,  as  a  rule, 
on  mountain-sides  sloping  to  the  south,  and  in 
soil  composed  mainly  of  loam.  The  tea-bushes 
yield  three  crops  a  year — April,  July,  and  Au- 
gust. (For  further  details,  see  article  on  Tea.) 
Cotton  is  raised  as  far  north  as  tne  Province  of 
8han-si,  but  only  in  the  low  valleys  here.  The 
provinces  in  which  it  is  considerably  grown  are 
Shen-si,  Kiang-su,  Ngan-hwei,  Che-kiang,  Hu-peh, 
Kian<T-si,  Hu-n.in,  and  Kwan^-si.  Tobacco  is  cul- 
tivated throughout  China,  and  the  opium-smok- 
ing habit  is  responsible  for  an  ext#»nsive  cultiva- 
tion of  the  poppy.  Cane-sugar  is  successfully 
produced  in  four  southern  provinces — Che-kiang, 
Fu-kien,  Kiang-si,  and  Kwang-tung;  indigo  in 
Che-kiang  and  Kiang-si ;  and  hemp  in  two  middle 
provinces — ^Hu-nan  and  Shen-si.  The  silkworm 
culture  centres  in  the  Province  of  Kiang-su.  The 
vegetables  include  carrots,  peas,  cabbage,  pepper, 


garlic,  and  beans.  Stock-breeding  claims  little  at- 
tention. Milk,  butter,  and  cheese  are  practically 
unknown,  and  eggs,  fish,  and  game  are  consid- 
ered more  important  than  the  flesh  of  domestic 
animals. 

MAicrFACTi'RE.s.  The  Western  world  is  under 
a  great  debt  to  China  for  many  inventions  which 
have  been  brought  to  Europe  and  there  improved. 
For  many  centuries  the  Chinese  alone  had  silk, 
paper,  jade,  porcelain,  clocks,  the  art  of  print- 
ing, the  magnetic  needle,  and  gunpowder.  They 
excel  in  whatever  requires  patience  and  routine 
skill;  but  since  they  regard  originality  as  in 
bad  taste,  if  not  morally  wrong,  they  make 
little  mechanical  progress.  The  favorite  ma- 
terials of  their  workmen  are  silk,  cotton,  linen, 
bamboo,  clay,  and  wood.  Printing  by  means  of 
movable  types  was  known  in  China  from  an 
early  age,  and  many  books  thus  made  and  still 
extant  are  older  than  the  time  of  Gutenberg  and 
Koster.  However,  the  invention  so  strikingly 
useful  in  a  system  having  but  26  phonetic  let- 
*ters,  is  of  far  less  value  when  tens  of  thousands 
of  characters  are  used.  The  making  of  porcelain 
goes  back  to  very  ancient  times,  Chinese  scent- 
bottles  with  inscriptions  having  been  found  in 
Egyptian  tombs  as  early  as  B.C.  1700.  Their 
weaving,  embroidery,  engraving  on  wood,  stone, 
and  metal,  fine  gold  and  silver  work,  ivory-carv- 
ing, laoquer-ware,  and  bronze-casting  are  worthy 
of  high  admiration.  In  recent  years  foreign 
methods  and  machinery  have  been  introduced, 
but  the  results  thus  far  seem  to  demonstrate  that 
the  Chinese,  at  least  in  the  beginning  of  their 
newer  industrial  development,  will  need  foreign 
guidance.  Bricks,  cotton  goods,  matches,  powder, 
rifles,  cannon,  munitions  of  war,  steel  and  iron, 
have  thus  far,  however,  been  manufactured  with 
success. 

Tbanspobtation  and  Communication.  There 
are  many  roads  throughout  the  well-settled  parts 
of  China,  but  they  are  in  bad  repair,  and  are  al- 
most impassable  for  wheeled  vehicles.  As  has 
been  seen  above,  the  navigable  rivers  furnish 
many  avenues  of  commerce,  and  these,  with  the 
numerous  canals,  carry  a  vast  volume  of  trade. 
The  railway  question  may  be  said  to  be  the 
pivotal  matter  of  Chinese  economic  and  political 
life  to-day.  The  immense  extent  of  territory 
and  the  wretched  condition  of  Chinese  high- 
roads combine  to  hinder  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  various  parts  of  the  country;  in- 
deed, to  thwart  all  economic  development.  At 
the  same  time  the  backward  state  of  the  Chinese 
people  in  all  matters  requiring  advanced  indus- 
trial equipment,  and  a  genius  for  and  experience 
in  financial  organization  and  ability  to  handle 
undertakings  on  so  large  a  scale  as  a  national 
railway  requires,  throws  the  initiative  on  the 
foreign  nations  who  are  eagerly  seeking  Chinese 
trade.  Hence,  this  subject  of  railroads  has  be- 
come in  China  a  politico-diplomatic  matter, 
each  of  the  great  powers  endeavoring  to  secure 
concessions  for  what  are  expected  to  be  the  most 
profitable  roads,  as  well  as  for  such  as  may  have 
an  important  strategic  value  should  a  partition 
of  China  or  a  conflict  of  foreign  powers  in  her 
territory  eventually  take  place.  Railway  build- 
ing in  China  is  in  its  infancy;  but  the  lines  of 
what  will  become  main  trunk  roads  have  not 
only  been  mapped  out,  but  actually  surveyed, 
and  all  preliminary'  steps,  such  as  securing  Gov- 
ernment concessions  and  financial  backing,  have 
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I>een  taken.  Knowing  already  the  resources  and 
relative  economic  importance  of  the  various  sec- 
tions of  China,  we  may  analyze  the  constructed 
and  projected  railways  as  controlled  and  planned 
by  the  various  foreign  nations.  Thus  far  the 
total  mileage  of  completed  railways  in  China, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Russian  line  to  Port 
Arthur,  does  not  exceed  1000  miles. 

( 1 )  The  Russian  Sphere  of  Influence, — In  the 
-extreme?  northeastern  section  of  the  empire 
(Manchuria)  Russia  has  laid  her  line  from  Port 
Arthur,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Liao-timg 
Peninsula,  nmning  north  through  Mukden  and 
farther  on  through  Kirin  and  Bodune  (Petuna)  — 
A  line  of  nearly  1000  miles,  finallv  connecting  with 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railway.  A  branch  road  con- 
nects this  feeder  of  the  trans-Siberian  road  with 
the  rich  port  of  Niu-chwang,  near  the  eastern 
•coast  of  the  Liao-tung  Gulf.  This  road,  though  of 
immense  value  to  Chinese  trade,  especially  the  tea 
trade,  is  entirely  in  Russian  hands,  and  is  less 
subject  to  Chinese  control  than  any  other  rail- 
road in  the  country,  although  by  a  clause  of 
doubtful  value  it  is  suppos^  to  revert  to  the 
Chinese  Government  in  eighty  years.  The  road 
is  not  only  of  supreme  strategic  importance  to 
Russia,  but  promises  to  become  quite  lucrative 
AS  well.  Within  the  two  years  of  1896-98  its 
freight  traffic  more  than  trebled,  increasing  from 
192,000  tons  to  016,000,  and  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers increased  almost  fourfold — from  244,000 
to  948,000.  A  concession  for  building  a  railway 
from  Cheng-ting,  in  Pe-chi-li,  to  Tai-yuan,  in 
Shan-si,  with  an  eventual  extension  to  Si-ngan-fu, 
the  capital  of  Shen-si,  has  been  secured  by  the 
Russo-Chinese  Bank,  and  the  work  of  construc- 
tion delegated  by  the  latter  to  a  French  syndi- 
<'ate.  Si-ngan-fu  is  the  terminal  point  of  the  cara- 
van route,  and  Russia  thereby  secures  for  its 
railways  the  entire  tea  trade,  as  well  as  the  still 
more  important  mineral  and  agricultural  trade 
which  is  bound  to  spring  up  in  that  region  as 
soon  as  the  road  is  completed.  Thus  Russia 
has  cut  into  the  heart  of  the  mining  region  of 
China,  on  which  the  English  thought  they  had 
secured  a  firm  hold  through  their  mining  con- 
cessions. Russia  has,  moreover,  secured  the 
privilege  of  connecting  the  port  of  Niu-chwang 
with  Peking,  should  such  a  road  be  decided  upon 
by  the  Chinese  Government.  In  that  case  the 
Russian  Government  would  be  in  a  position,  in 
<he  event  of  war.  to  pour  its  troops  into  the  very 
capital  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  But  all  of  these 
lines  are  comparatively  insignificant,  or  may  be 
i'alled  mere  feeders,  compared  with  the  great 
■concession  wrung  by  Russia  from  the  Chinese  in 
the  teeth  of  the  fiercest  opposition  on  the  part 
■of  Great  Britain  and  Germany — viz.  the  great 
projected  Chinese  trunk  line  which  is  to  traverse 
ihe  entire  length  of  China  all  the  way  from 
Peking  in  the  north  to  Canton  in  the  south. 
The  road,  when  completed,  is  destined  to  bring 
into  closest  touch  two  interests  which  have 
hitherto  stood  far  apart — ^namely,  the  Russian 
and  American.  The  Peking-Canton  railroad  nat- 
urally falls  apart  into  two  distinct  and  almost 
equal  divisions  (north  and  south)  of  the  Yang- 
t?e-kiang.  The  northern  section  is  to  run  from 
Peking  to  Hankow  on  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  a  rich 
river  port  accessible  to  large  ocean-going  vessels, 
and,  with  the  two  neighboring  towns  of  Han- 
yang and  Wu-ohang,  having  a  population  of  about 
1,500,000.     This  section  was  originally  granted 


to  a  Chinese  railway  syndicate,  which,  owing  to 
general  incapacity  and  lack  of  native  financial 
support,  was  constrained  to  seek  foreign  aid.  A 
Belgian  syndicate  then  secured  the  concession 
through  the  connivance  of  the  French  and  Rus- 
sian ministers  and  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank.  This 
disposition  of  the  concession  was  little  relished 
by  the  English,  first,  because  the  railway  will 
serve  to  connect  the  Russian  and  the  French 
spheres  of  influence  in  the  northeast  and  south- 
west respectively,  and,  second,  because  through  its 
entire  length  of  about  850  miles  it  will  tap  some 
of  the  richest  of  China's  provinces,  furnishing  an 
outlet  for  the  agricultural  and  mineral  products 
which  the  English  themselves  largely  control. 

(2)  The  American  Concession, — ^The  concession 
for  the  southern  section  of  the  great  trunk  line 
connecting  Hankow  with  Canton  has  been  grant- 
ed to  an  American  syndicate  known  as  the  Ameri- 
can China  Development  Company.  The  length 
of  that  line  measures  about  a  thousand  miles, 
and  though  the  territory  through  which  it  passes 
is  not  so  rich  as  along  the  northern  section,  its 
two  populous  termini  alone — viz.  Hankow  and 
Wu-chang  on  the  one  hand,  with  large  iron  and 
steel  plants  and  other  important  manufactures, 
and  Canton  and  Hong  Kong  on  the  other,  with 
about  an  equal  population,  and  constituting  the 
most  important  and  richest  ports  of  China — 
insure  a  lucrative  traffic.  Moreover,  a  great  part 
of  the  traffic  of  the  northern  section  will  require 
the  Hankow-Canton  line  as  an  outlet  for  its 
southern  points  of  destination,  unless  it  takes  the 
roundabout  route  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

(3)  The  British  Sphere  of  Influence,— The 
Peking-Tien-tsin-Taku  Railway,  in  the  Province 
of  Pe-chi-li,  grew  out  of  a  little  local  railway 
built  with  the  aid  of  British  capital  by  Li  Hung 
Chang  from  Tien-tsin  to  his  mines.  It  was  ex- 
tended northwest  to  Peking,  and  northeast, 
through  a  rich  coal  district,  to  the  port  of  Shan- 
hai-kwan,  on  the  Manchurian  border.  Thence 
the  road  was  extended  along  the  I^^churian 
coast  for  113  miles  to  Kin-chow,  at  the  head  of 
the  Liao-tung  Gulf.  Another  projected  extension 
of  106  miles  from  Kin-chow  to  Sin-min-thun, 
only  40  miles  distant  from  Mukden,  will  bring 
the  road  in  contact  with  the  Russian  railway,  re- 
quiring only  a  branch  of  that  length  to  effect  an 
actual  junction.  This  extension  of  British  lines 
in  the  semi-Russian  territory  of  Manchuria  is 
an  offset  to  the  Russian  encroachments  in  the 
region  of  English  mining  concessions  in  the 
provinces  of  Shan-si  and  Shen-si  mentioned 
above;  and,  owing  to  the  ^reat  rivalry  and  jeal- 
ousy between  the  two  nations,  cannot  but  serve 
as  an  additional  element  of  friction.  Indeed, 
some  irritation  occurred  in  1899,  and,  in  spite  of 
an  agreement  reached  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments, led  to  a  new  conflict  during  thef  Boxer 
troubles,  when  the  road  was  seized  by  the  Rus- 
sians, by  whom  it  was  restored  to  the  British 
only  in  February,  1900.  The  road  described  is 
managed  and  run  almost  exclusively  by  means  of 
Chinese  employes,  and  is  extremely  profitablcf. 
A  more  important  and  less  disputed  English  con- 
cession is  the  road  from  Tien-tsin  to  Chin 
Kiang,  below  Nanking  on  the  Yang-tse-kiang.  It 
runs  parallel  to  the  ancient  Imperial  canal,  which 
has  fallen  into  disuse,  as  has  everything  else  de- 
pending on  Chinese  •  officials  for  maintenance. 
This  line  will  pass  through  a  number  of  large 
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cities  in  the  rich  eastern  coast  region,  and  will  be 
prolonsed  as  far  a»  Xing-po,  in  order  to  take  in 
the  rich  ports  of  Nanking,  Shanghai,  and  Hang- 
cliow.  As  it  will  thus  connect  the  capital  of  the 
empire  with  the  south,  it  may,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Ho-ang-ho  and  Yang-tse-kiang,  serve  to 
compete?  with  the  other  trunk  line — the  Russian- 
American  Peking-Canton  road  mentioned  above 
— for  all  purposes  of  foreign  and  coast  trade, 
liike  that  other  trunk  road,  the  construction 
and  exploitation  of  this  railway  is  to  be  divided 
territorially  between  two  nations— Germany  and 
England — the  northern  section  (passing  through 
8han-tung,  which  contains  the  Kiao-chau  dis- 
trict) naturally  falling  to  the  Oermans,  and 
the  southern  to  the  English.  As  a  corapen- 
f^ation  for  the  Russian  Peking  -  Hankow  con- 
cession, the  English  have  been  granted  a  con- 
-cession  for  the  construction  of  lines  in  the  min- 
ing regions  of  Shan-si  and  Ho-nan.  They  will 
of  course  utilize  this  concession  in  connection 
with  the  extensive  mining  operations  which  they 
carry  on  in  those  provinces.  These  roads,  how- 
ever, will  have  to  use  the  Russian-American 
trunk  line  as  an  outlet,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
*»hall  be  able  to  use  the  Ho-ang-ho  and  Yang-tse- 
kiang.  A  more  far-reaching  English  project  is 
the  construction  of  a  railway  in  southwestern 
<-'hina  to  connect  the  Yang-tse-kiang  with  the 
Indo-Burmese  line.  This  line,  if  built,  would 
practically  bring  about  direct  railway  communi- 
cation between  China  and  India,  and  would  afford 
travelers  an  all-rail  route  through  China  from 
Siberia  to  India.  While  not  of  great  commercial 
importance,  it  would  be  extremely  valuable  to  the 
]»ritish,  for  military  reasons,  to  offset  the  French 
lines  in  that  section  of  the  territory,  which, 
through  the  great  Peking-Canton  line,  will  be  in 
easy  communication  with  the  Russians  in  the 
north. 

(4)  The  French  Sphere  of  Influence. — ^The 
chief  railway  interests  of  the  French  centre  in 
the  extreme  south  of  China,  directly  west  and 
southwest  of  Canton.  There  are  to  be  lines  from 
Hanoi,  in  Tongking,  to  Yun-nan,  in  the  province 
of  that  name,  and  to  Xan-ning,  in  Kwang-si,  the 
latter  point  to  be  further  connected  with  the 
Chinese  treaty  port  of  Pakhoi.  These  roads  will 
be  built  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  French 
<:iovemment,  which  is  interested  in  them  for 
their  military  importance.  In  addition  to  these, 
French  capital  is  invested  in  a  number  of  the 
Russian  lines,  as  indicated  above. 

(5)  Oerman  Concessions. — In  addition  to  the 
Tien-tsin-Ching-kiang  line,  in  which,  as  already 
t*tated,  the  Germans  are  interested  together  with 
the  English,  the  Germans  have  secured  exclu- 
sive concessions  in  the  entire  Province  of  Shan- 
tung, where  they  are  building  a  triangular 
line  to  connect  Kiao-chau  with  Tsi-nan,  on  the 
Ho-ang-ho,  in  such  manner  as  to  inclose  all 
the  valuable  mining  region  of  Shan-tung.  This 
line  is  intended  to  serve  at  the  same  time  as  an 
outlet  for  the  mineral  products  of  Shan-si  and 
Ho-nan,  and  may  be  extended  later  so  as  to  take 
in  the  entire  region  along  the  Ho-ang-ho,  in 
which  case  the  German  sphere  will  serve  as  a 
•buffer  State*  between  the  Russian  and  British 
territories. 

In  nearly  all  of  these  foreign  concessions  the 
Chinese  Government  not  only  reserves  for  itself 
the  ultimate  reversion  of  the  railway  lines  and 
their  equipment  without  any  compensation,  but_ 


also  the  lion's  share  of  the  profits.  To  reduce 
the  opportunities  for  foreign  interference  to  a 
minimum,  provision  is  made  for  Chinese  control 
in  all  cases.  The  foreign  syndicate  obtaining  a 
concession  is  permitted  only  to  construct  and 
operate  the  road.  The  land  on  which  the  road 
is  built,  or  has  to  be  built,  is  purchased  by  a 
syndicate  of  Chinese  subjects  in  whose  hands  is 
also  vested  the  financial  control  of  the  road. 
Provision  is  made  even  for  the  ultimate  native 
control  of  the  operation  of  the  road,  as  well,  by 
requiring  every  foreign  syndicate  to  maintain 
a  school  for  the  instruction  of  yoimg  Chinese  in 
the  sciences  and  arts  pertaining  to  the  business 
(railroad  or  mining  as  the  case  may  be).  The 
foreign  syndicate  receives  5  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  invested  and  one-fifth  of  the  net  profit^, 
the  remaining  four-fifths  being  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  native  syndicate  and  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment. Thus  the  Government  secures  40  per 
cent,  of  the  net  profits  and  the  final  reversion  of 
the  road,  in  addition  to  the  privilege  of  trans- 
porting troops  and  ammunition  at  half  rates. 

The  telegraph  has  been  extended  somewhat 
rapidly,  the  mileage  of  wire  being  14,000  miles, 
with  250  offices,  the  lines  constructed  and  oper- 
ated mainly  by  the  Chinese  Government.  The 
postal  service,  initiated  by  the  Government  in 
1897,  is  operated  by  carts  and  runners.  In  1902 
there  were  more  than  400  miles  of  railway  in 
operation  in  China  proper. 

CoMMEBCE.  The  commercial  delations  of  China 
with  foreign  countries  are  a  matter  of  recent  his- 
tory. Although  the  Portuguese  established  a 
trading  port  in  China  as  early  as  1522,  and  trade 
was  thenceforth  carried  on  almost  without  inter- 
ruption by  them  and  the  Dutch,  the  English,  and 
the  Americans,  these  secular  relations  lacked 
stability  and  safety,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the 
Chinese  Government  to  grant  suitable  protection, 
and  to  its  avowed  hostility  to  foreigners.  Only 
since  1842.  the  year  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
Treaty  of  Nanking,  which  followed  the  so-called 
Opium  War  with  England,  has  commerce  enjoyed 
the  official  sanction  of  the  Chinese  Government  in 
specially  designated  ports.  The  number  of  these 
ports  steadily  increased  as  one  or  another  Euro- 
pean power  succeeded  in  wringing  concessions 
from  China.  As  a  rule  such  concessions  have 
followed  in  the  wake  of  active  hostilities,  and  un- 
doubtedly the  troubles  in  China  engendered  by 
the  Boxer  uprising  in  1900  are  certain  likewise 
to  lead  to  an  unprecedented  expansion  of  Chinese 
commerce.  Previous  to  the  conclusion  of  the  last 
international  agreement  the  following  ports  were 
open  to  foreign  commerce: 


GroM  value  of  the  trade 


Nin-chwang. 

Tien-tnln 

Chl-fu 

Kiao-chau.. 
Chun^-king., 

I-chang 

8ha-ehT. 

Yo-<*how , 

Hankow..,* 
Kiu-klang.... 

Wu-hu 

Nanking 

Chingklang., 

Shanghai 

Su-ohow 

Ning-po 


In  1899 


$36,267,000 
58.203.000 
20.561.000 
1.613.000 
13.344.000 
2.705.000 
161,000 

'49,057,606 
13,550.000 
14,806.000 

1,760.000 
18.755,000 
90,962.000 

1.058.000 
11,872.000 


In  1900 

$16,078,000 

23.102.000 

19.732.000 

2.887.000 

17,851.000 

612.000 

402.000 

105.000 

41.647.000 

11.941.000 

13,199.000 

2.824.000 

1.321,000 

71.242.000 

866.000 

11.116.000 
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Hang-chow.. 
Wen-chow.... 
San-tu-ao.... 

Fu-chow 

Amoy 

Swatow 

Wu-chow 

San-shui 

Canton 

Kow-lun 

Lappa 

Kiung-chow. 

Pakhoi 

Lung-chow .. 
Meng-taxe.... 
Sse-mao 


Gross  Talue  of  the  trade 


In  1899 

In  1900 

$8,396,000 

$6,887,000 

1.186.000 

1.066.000 

19.000 

479.000 

12,767.000 

11,200.000 

12.184,000 

10,178.000 

32,961,000 

31.569.000 

4,470,000 

4,764.000 

2,166,000 

1.667.000 

42,809.000 

38,266.000 

41,268.000 

34,367.000 

10.037,000 

9.906,000 

3.393,000 

2,140.000 

3.024,000 

2,829,000 

63.000 

97,000 

8,838,000 

3.943.000 

166,000 

136,000 

of  all  Continental  Europe  except  Russia,  and  the 
trade  of  Russia  was  only  about  one-half  that  of 
the  United  States.  The  figures  are  in  haikwan 
taels  (tael=73  cents  gold). 


There  are  to  be  added  to  these:  Yatung 
(Tibet),  rupees  1,785,397;  and  Kongmun  and 
Kumchuk,  for  which  there  are  no  available  data. 
The  most  important  of  the  above  list  is  Shang- 
hai. The  growth  of  China's  foreign  trade  since 
the  opening  of  the  above  treaty  ports  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  table: 


TBAB 

Imports 

Exports 

1846 

$10,277,000 

60,496,000 

64.586,000 

94.778.000 

126.338.000 

147.891,000 

148,066,000 

152.993.000 

193.266,000 

154.081,000 

$19,098,000 

1876 

51.484,000 
44.264.000 
66.358,000 

1886 

1890 

1896 

107,470,000 
98,314,000 

1896 

1897 .... 

1898 

122  626,000 

1899 

146,838,000 

1900 

119,246,000 

These  figures  show  the  unexampled  increase  in 
the  trade  of  China  in  the  year  preceding  the  Boxer 
uprising,  when  both  the  imports  and  exports  more 
than  doubled  in  value  as  compared  with  1890. 
This  enormous  increase  was  due  to  railways 
which  had  opened  up  hitherto  inaccessible  parts 
of  the  coimtry  to  the  world's  trade.  As  the 
statistical  secretary  of  the  Maritime  Customs  of 
China  remarks,  there  is  no  reason  why  these 
figures  should  not  treble  within  a  short  time — as 
soon  as  railway  facilities  shall  enable  the  Chinese 
producer  to  dispose  of  his  surplus  products  to 
Ihe  foreign  trader.  He  cannot  do  this  at  present, 
owing  to  the  extremely  high  cost  of  transpor- 
tation. To  quote  from  the  official  rerport:  **To 
form  an  idea  of  what  future  prospects  are,  it  is 
fair  to  make  a  comparison  with  India.  The  areas 
of  the  two  empires  are  almost  identical  and  their 
products  very  similar.  But  China  has  a  larger, 
a  more  industrious,  and  more  intelligent  popula- 
tion ;  while,  on  the  whole,  the  country  is  probably 
more  fertile  and  possesses  greater  mineral  re- 
sources. In  the  former  country  trade  is  assisted 
by  good  roads,  railways,  and  lightness  or  ab- 
sence of  taxation;  in  the  latter,  at  present,  it 
is  hampered  by  directly  opposite  conditions.  The 
result  is  that  the  exports  from  India  are  worth 
three  times  the  exports  from  China.  With  equal 
opportunities,  which  the  building  of  railways  and 
opening  of  mines  will  bring  about,  the  dis- 
crepancy should  disappear." 

As  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  table 
of  the  export  and  import  trade  with  the  leading 
countries  in  1899.  the  three  closest  rivals  for  the 
growing  trade  of  China  in  the  order  of  their  im- 
portance are  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and  the  United 
States.  The  value  of  the  latter*8  trade  in  1899 
was  only  about  three  million  dollars  below  that 


COUNTBIES 


Great  Britain 

UonffKong  (mostly 

British  products). 

Japan 

Continent  of  Europe 

(except  Russia) » 

United  States 

India 

Bussla 


Imports       Exports         Total 
from  to  Trade  witli 


40,161,115 

118,096.208 
36.896,746 

10.172,398 
22,288,746 
31,911.214 
8,622.404 


13.962,547 

71.845.558 
17,251.144 

86.763,506 

21.685,716 

1,731.498 

18.666.992 


54.123,662 

189.941,766 
53.147.889 

46.936,904 
43.974.460 
33.642,712 
22,079,396 


Among  the  imports,  cotton  goods  occupy  the 
foremost  place,  their  value  in  1899,  hk.  tls.  104,- 
000,000,  constituting  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  all 
the  imports.  According  to  official  reports,  Amer- 
ican and  Japanese  goods  are  in  greatest  demand 
and  are  forcing  the  products  of  other  nations  out 
of  the  Chinese  market.  In  cotton  yam  the  Jap- 
anese lead.  The  next  largest  item  among  im- 
ports is  represented  by  'sundries,'  including  all 
kinds  of  articles  of  personal  use  designed  chiefly 
for  comfort  or  luxury,  such  as  candles,  cigars, 
clocks  and  watches,  lamps,  perfumery,  umbrellas, 
and  soap.  The  value  of  these  in  18*99  had  risen 
to  nearly  112,000,000  taels,  as  compared  with  less 
than  90,000,008  in  1898.  The  same  ratio  is  true 
ot  opium,  which  formed  in  value  about  one-eighth 
of  all  the  imports,  in  spite  of  its  enormous  pro- 
duction in  China.  While  the  imports  thus  evi- 
dence an  increased  call  for  articles  of  personal 
use,  the  demand  for  raw  materials,  especially 
metals,  seems  as  yet  to  be  stationary,  and 
amoimts  to  less  than  10,000,000  taels  per  year,, 
or  about  3^^  per  cent,  of  all  the  imports.  It  is 
this  item,  however,  which  is  destined  to  increase 
most  with  the  industrial  awakening  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  chief  articles  of  export  are  all  kinds  of 
raw  silk  and  silk  products,  whose  value,  exceed- 
ing 82,000,000  taels  in  1899,  constituted  more 
than  40  per  cent,  of  all  the  exports.  Next  in 
importance  is  tea,  followed  by  other  agricultural 
products.  Chinaware,  bamboo-ware,  and  other 
Articles  of  manufacture  comprise  but  an  insig- 
nificant part  of  the  exports.  In  addition  to  the 
foreign  trade  there  is  a.  large  coasting  trade 
which  far  exceeds  the  former,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  figures  of  shipping  given  below.  As 
for  the  inland  trade,  it  must  be  exceedingly  im- 
portant, o\^  ing  to  the  variety  of  products  of  the 
several  provinces  of  China,  and  to  its  vast  popu- 
lation; but  there  are  no  statistics  available  on 
this  subject.  The  relation  of  the  foreign  to  the 
coasting  trade  is  seen  from  the  following  total* 
■  of  shipping.  In  1899  the  foreign  ports  were  rep- 
resented by  7000  vessels  aggregating  5,479,000 
tons,  whereas  the  coastwi!*e  entries  comprised 
25,300  vessels  of  14,147,000  tons.  "The  total 
tonnage,"  says  the  official  report.  **of  entries  and 
clearances  was  39,268,000  tons ;  and  of  this  total 
Great  Britain  contributed  59  per  cent.;  China 
24  per  cent. ;  Japan  7  per  cent. ;  Germany  5  per 
cent. ;  France  2  per  cent. ;  Sweden  and  Norway  1 
per  cent.;  Russia  1  per  cent.;  and  America  1 
per  cent."  It  is  clear  from  the  above  that  China 
controls  much  of  her  own  shipping,  namely, 
about  one-third  of  the  total  coasting  tonnage 
and  one-fourth  of  the  foreign  trade  tonnage. 
Moreover,  the  Chinese  shipping  is  increasing  at 
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the  expense  of  the  foreign  shipping,  as  shown  by 
the  following  table  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared, 
1894-1899: 


1894. 
1896. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 


Total  Shipping 


Chinese  Shipping 


No. 

Ton8 

No. 

Tons 

38.063 

29.622.001 

13,126 

5.539.246 

37.132 

29.737.078 

13,014 

5.220.121 

40.495 

33.490,857 

16.969 

7.251.292 

44.500 

33.752.362 

18.889 

7.819.980 

52.661 

34.233.580 

23.547 

8.187.472 

65,418 

39.268,330 

31,009 

9.348,247 

These  tables  of  Chinese  shipping  do  not  em- 
l/race  the  shipping  of  the  ports  of  Kow-liin, 
Lappa,  Meng-tsze,  Lung-chow,  Chung-king,  Su- 
c'how,  Hang-chow,  and  Kiao-chau.  Leaving  these 
out  of  consideration,  the  above  figures  show  that 
while,  in  the  period  of  1894-99,  the  total  tonna^ 
had  increased  less  than  33  per  cent.,  the  gain  in 
Chinese  tonnage  was  more  than  68  per  cent. 

Gp\'ERNMENT.  China  is  not  an  empire  in  the 
Occidental  sense  of  the  term,  nor  is  there  a.  cen- 
tral Government  as  there  is  a  German,  a  Russian, 
and  a  British  Government,  with  respective  cen- 
tres of  authority  in  Berlin,  Saint  Petersburg,  and 
London.  The  Chinese  are  held  together  not  by 
political  force,  but  bv  a  religious,  social,  and 
educational  system ^  l^he  general  constitution  of 
China  proper  is  that  of  a  confederation  of  homo- 
geneous provinces.  The  Manchu  power,  that  is 
tne  clan  of  conquerors  numbering  6,000,000  who 
govern  the  empire,  is  simply  a  regulating  ma- 
chine. In  official  documents  the  ancient  and 
purely  territorial  names  of  provinces  (significant 
of  entities  not  safe  to  interfere  with)  are  used 
as  often  as  are  their  modem  geographical 
names,  very  much  as  though  New  England, 
New  Netherlands,  and  New  Spain  still  existed  as 
realities  in  America.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Emperor  rules  in  the  empire,  the  Governors  in 
the  provinces,  and  the  Magistrates  in  the  dis- 
tricts. If  these  do  not  rule  according  to  general 
custom  and  acknowledged  principles,  rebellion 
soon  empties  the  throne  or  the  seat  of  the  official. 
Each  provincial  Governor  reports  on  all  formal 
matters  to  the  boards  of  Civil  Appointments, 
Revenue,  Rites,  War  and  Navy,  Public  Works, 
and  Justice  in  Peking.  Superior  to  these  boards 
in  theorj',  as  a  sort  of  supreme  court,  is  the 
censorate,  or  office  of  general  inspection,  whose 
members  act  as  checks  on  the  ministers  and  who 
can  at  any  time  send  petitions  or  remonstrances 
to  the  soverei^»n,  criticising  any  official. 

In  matters  that  are  out  of  the  usual  routine, 
a  provincial  Governor  can  petition  the  Emperor 
directly.  Between  the  Emperor  and  provincial 
frovemors  is  the  Viceroy.  This  peculiar  office, 
like  that  of  High  Commissioner,  gives  scope  to 
men  of  special  abilities,  and  this  explains  the 
fact  that  in  recent  years  foreigners  have  been 
familiar  with  the  names  only  of  two  or  three 
prominent  Viceroys.  The  viceroyalties  consist  of 
two  or  three  provinces,  and  there  are  thus  ten  or 
twelve  Viceroys  or  Governors-General,  who  may 
work  together  with  or  independently  of  the  pro- 
vincial Governors.  Usually  the  Governor  and  the 
Viceroy  are  the  sole  mediums  of  communication 
between  the  capital  and  province,  though  the 
provincial  treasurer  and  the  provincial  judge  are 
powerful  assistants  or  checks,  as  the  case  may 
be.    Thus  these  four  fimctionaries  form  the  ex- 


ecutive, consultative,  and,  in  a  measure,  even  the 
judicial  and  legislative  bodies — in  a  word,  *the 
government'  of  each  province — and  may  be  said 
to  represent  the  nation,  which  makes  up  the 
federation  known  as  the  Chinese  Empire. 

Each  province  has  its  army  and  navy,  and  in 
time  of  war  may  be  utterly  uninterested  and 
take  no  part  in  what  is  going  on  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  empire.  The  highest  viceroyalty  is 
that  of  the  two  Kiangs,  with  its  seat  at  Nanking; 
the  second  is  that  of  Pe-chi-Ii,  with  its  seat  at 
Peking,  the  national  capital :  the  third  viceroyalty 
is  that  of  the  two  Kwangs,  with  its  headquarters 
at  Canton,  the  other  important  capitals  being  at 
Fu-chow,  Hang-chow,  Wu-chang,  Chang-sha, 
Yunnan,  and  Ku-vang.  The  provinces  of  Shan- 
tung, Shan-si,  and  Ho-nan,  the  oldest  parts  of 
China,  have  no  Viceroy,  while  Sze-Chuen  has 
no  Governor,  but  only  a  Viceroy.  Thus  each  of 
the  eighteen  provinces,  with  its  own  army,  navy, 
system  of  taxation,  and  its  own  social  customs, 
is  a  complete  State  in  itself,  whose  corporate 
existence  is  in  no  way  dependent  upon  any  other 
State.  Only  in  the  regulation  of  ther  salt  trade, 
the  management  of  the  navy,  and  occasional 
'imperial'  appropriations  are  they  under  im- 
perial control.  In  late  years  the  pressure  of  for- 
eign complications  has  created  two  viceregal  High 
Commissioners,  with  tacit  diplomatic  powers 
over  other  Viceroys  and  Governors.  The  Peking 
Government  makes  no  new  laws,  leaves  each  prov- 
ince to  its  own  devices,  and  is  rather  of  the 
nature  of  a  general  staflf  of  an  army,  which  ab- 
sorbs into  itself  and  gives  out,  when  necessity 
calls,  able  men  for  the  administration  of  affairs. 

Each  province  is  thus  a  State  in  itself  and 
bases  its  administrative  system  upon  the  real 
official  unit  of  Chinese  corporate  life,  the  hien,  or 
city  district.  Of  these  there  are  1300  in  the 
empire.  Each  province  has  from  70  to  100  or 
more  hicn,  a  term  which  Europeans  translate 
'district,'  'department,'  'canton,'  or  'prefec- 
ture.' Thus  the  half-barbarian  Kwei-chow  has 
but  34  /uen,  with  numerous  districts  in  which 
dwell  half -civilized  natives,  while  Pe-chi-li  has  140 
hien,  the  total  including  the  Peking  and  Mongol 
districts.  The  hien  always  consists,  in  pure  Chi- 
nese tracts,  of  a  walled  city  and  an  area  of  500 
or  1000  square  miles  around  the  town.  The  hien 
magistrate  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  all  official 
life.  The  people  call  him  'father  and  mother 
officer,*  for  he  has,  or  may  have,  relations  direct 
with  the  Emperor  and  is  always  close  to  the 
masses.  Usually  entering  office  with  literary  or 
scholastic  qualifications  only,  he  is  assisted  by  a 
permanent  staff  of  trained  specialists.  He  must 
keep  also  from  30  to  300  runners,  collectors, 
lictors,  and  policemen  for  the  administration  of 
justice. 

Every  group  of  two  or  more  hien  is  under  a 
fu,  or  city  of  the  first  class,  and  each  province 
has  from  five  to  ten  fu.  The  ancient  customs  and 
privileges  of  each  province,  district,  and  city  are 
still  potent  in  practical  politics  and  make  it 
utterly  impossible  to  give  a  uniform  description 
of  the  system  of  administration,  for  in  reality 
this  federation  of  States  and  cities  is  more  like 
the  mediaeval  Germany  than  like  the  modern 
centralized  German  Empire.  The  empire  is 
studded  with  villages  and  hamlets,  and,  as  in 
European  nomenclature,  many  popular  names  for 
places  are  words  denoting  shop,  temple,  nunnery, 
rapids,  schools,  inn,  fair,  market,  bend,  etc.  The 
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varionB  Chinese  districts  less  than  provinces  may 
be  likened  to  the  capital,  cathedral  town,  State 
capital,  municipality  of  the  first  rank,  municipal- 
ity of  the  second  rank,  abbey  town,  and  borough 
of  Europe,  differing  greatly  in  territory  and  popu- 
lation, however,  and  also  in  relative  historical  or 
uumniercial  importance.  'But,  on  the  whole,  China 
is  an  empire  of  villages,  three-fourths  of  the 
people  dwelling  in  these.  Relatively  to  the  whole 
population,  there  are  fewer  large  cities  in  China 
than  in  Western  lands. 

The  various  grades  of  officers  are  distinguished 
by  the  color  and  material  of  the  tiny  knob  sur- 
moimting  the  cap.  The  only  permanent  nobility 
consists  of  the  descendants  of  Confucius.  In 
the  imperial  or  Manchu  class  there  are  nine 
orders  of  nobility,  but  with  every  generation  the 
holder  of  title  declines  in  dignity  until  he  reaches 
the  common  people.  There  are  also  five  ancient 
orders  open  to  the  civil  and  military  servants 
of  the  State.  The  existing  Chinese  system  of 
conferring  patents  of  nobility  and  honorary  titles 
lias  descended  from  the  feudal  States  of  the  Sixth 
Century  B.C. 

The  government  of  China,  then,  is  a  harmoni- 
ous blending  of  local  libertjr  with  centralized 
authority.  The  general  maxim  of  politics  is  to 
rule  the  nation  by  moral  agency  rather  than  by 
physical  force,  relying  on  education  more  than 
on  arms,  keeping  the  line  of  promotion  open  to 
the  wisest  and  ablest  men,  who  may  come  from 
any  social  level  or  position  in  life.  Thus  China 
is  a  great  democracy,  and  the  Chinese  in  a  way 
one  of  the  freest  people  in  Asia.  Even  an  aborig- 
inal savage  may  become  a  Viceroy.  Though  in 
theory  the  Emperor  is  the  Son  of  Heaven,  if  he 
does  not  reign  wisely,  or  is  wicked,  or  indolent, 
the  people  may  depose  him,  and  if  their  rebellion 
succeeds  it  is  because  Heaven  has  willed  it  so. 

Chinese  law  is  the  growth  of  many  centuries, 
and  is  based  on  immemorial  custom.  Though 
voluminous  and  complex,  it  is  regulated  by  the 
fundamental  principle  of  parental  authority, 
which  has  been  the  great  conserving  force  and 
unifying  power  throughout  the  ages.  Tradition- 
ally referred  in  their  origin  to  the  sovereigns 
Yao  and  Shun  (B.C.  2357-2208),  the  laws  have 
been  repromulgated  in  modified  forms  with  every 
change  of  dynastv,  until,  with  all  their  faults, 
they  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  China's  teeming  population  of  peace-loving 
subjects.  The  laws  are  divided  into  lut  and  laif 
that  is,  fundamental  and  supplemental,  the 
former  permanent,  the  latter  liable  to  revision 
every  few  years.  They  may  be  classified  as  gen- 
oral,  civil,  fisnal,  military,  criminal,  and  those 
relating  to  public  works.*  The  criminal  code  is 
remarkable  for  the  conciseness  and  simplicity  of 
its  language,  yet  the  actual  punishment  inflicted 
depends  very  much  upon  the  judge.  Torture  is 
used  to  extract  testimony.  '  Theoretically  no  one 
is  condemned  until  he  has  confessed  his  crime, 
though  often,  doubtless,  the  innocent  will  confess 
to  any  charaie  to  escape  torture  and  die  quickly; 
for  as  a  rule  the  Chinese  prefer  death  to  long 
confinement,  and  capital  punishment  follows 
quickly  after  sentence.  The  punishments  in- 
flicted are  flogging  with  the  bamboo,  banishment, 
and  death  by  strangling  or  decapitation.  Man- 
acles of  wood,  iron  fetters,  the  cangue  or  portable 
pillory,  and  not  a  few  other  instruments  of  tor- 
ture are  in  use.  Lawyers,  in  the  Western  sense  of 
the  term,  are  unknown,  and  those  aiding  prison- 


ers form  a  disreputable  class  not  allowed  in 
court.  Oaths  are  taken  on  a  cock's  head  chopped 
from  its  body.  In  theory  the  accused  is  already 
guilty,  and  a  Chinese  judge,  like  the  French,  acts 
as  prosecutor  as  well  as  arbiter.  In  spite  of  the 
prevalence  of  bribery,  judges  are  apt  to  give  com- 
mon-sense decisions. 

Army  and  Navy.  No  one  knows  the  real 
strength  of  the  Chinese  army,  not  even  the  Chi- 
nese Government  itself,  for  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  national  army.  The  Manchu  and  Chinese 
soldiers  are  in  different  divisions,  the  former  sup- 
posed to  number  170,000,  quartered  in  most  of 
the  large  cities  under  command  of  Manchu  gen- 
erals, each  soldier  receiving  his  rice  and  three 
taels  a  month.  The  provincial  armies,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Manchu  garrisons,  are  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  the  Viceroys.  Official 
figures  are  utterly  deceptive,  for  the  commanding 
officers  receive  only  nominal  salaries  and  'save 
the  face'  of  things  at  an  inspection,  by  hiring 
men  temporarily.  Officially  there  are  the  army 
under  the  Eight  Banners  and  the  Ying  Ping  or 
national  army,  which  on  paper  numbers  over  a 
million  men.  One  may  divide  the  available  forces 
into  the  active  army,  including  the  army  of  Man- 
churia, the  army  of  the  centre,  the  army  of 
Turkestan,  and,  as  a  reserve  force,  the  territorial 
army,  which  is  supposed  to  number  in  war  600,- 
000  men.  While  modem  rifles  and  cannon  have 
been  made  in  China,  or  imported  in  great  abun- 
dance, the  bow  and  arrow  are  still  in  use.  Lord 
lieresford,  in  1898,  inspected  fourteen  different 
'armies,'  and  counted  as  many  different  kinds  of 
rifles,  finding  only  one  army  complete  in  detail 
according  to  Western  ideas,  most  of  the  others 
being  in  the  rudimentary  stages  of  organization 
and  without  transport  or  medical  service.  Yet 
all  testimony  seems  to  show  that  the  Chinese 
need  but  good  training,  equipment,  and  leader- 
ship to  make  excellent  soldiers  or  sailors. 

The  Chinese  navy  is  divided  into  two  sauad- 
rons,  the  Pei-yang  and  the  Nan- Yang,  or  North 
and  South.  The  former  consists  of  three  cruisers 
of  3400  tons,  German  built,  and  two  torpedo 
boats;  the  other  vessels,  cruisers  and  torpedo 
destroyers,  ordered  in  Europe,  being  unpaid  for. 
The  southern  squadron  consists  of  six  cruisers  of 
3500  tons,  one  cruiser  of  smaller  tonnage,  four 
old-fashioned  gunboats  of  400  tons,  and  four 
torpedo-boats,  all  built  in  Europe. 

At  least  forty  forts  and  batteries,  some  of  them 
immensely  powerful,  have  been  built  and  armed 
with  modem  high-power  guns  from  Europe,  and 
the  artillerists  are  men  of  fine  physical  appear- 
ance. There  are  also  seven  arsenals  in  the  em- 
pire, at  Tien-tsin,  Shanghai,  Nanking,  Hang-kow, 
Fu-chow,  Canton,  and  Cheng-tu,  the  one  at  Shang- 
hai,  where  there  is  also  a  naval  school,  being 
finely  equipped. 

Population.  Beyond  rough  estimates  made 
for  purposes  of  taxation  and  tributes,  no  official 
census  of  China  has  yet  been  taken,  and  anything 
like  an  official  enumeration  of  the  empire  is  un- 
known. Considerations  of  revenue  make  the 
counting  rather  of  the  nature  of  an  assessment, 
for  young  children  and  aged  men  were  not  in- 
cluded. War,  rebellion,  famine,  and  flood  have 
produced  great  fluctuations  in  the  population. 
The  Tai-ping  Rebellion  reduced  the  registration 
by  two-fifths.  It  may  be  stated  that  400,000,000- 
in  round  numbers  approximates  the  truth,  al- 
though some  authorities  are  not  willing  to  con- 
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oede  so  large  a  figure.  It  is  certain  that  while 
the  fertile  plain  region  is  over-populated,  two- 
thirds  of  the  €fmpire,  and  even  of  China  proper, 
could  maintain  a  much  CTcater  population.  In 
1804  the  population  of  China  proper,  according 
to  B.  H.  Parker,  one  of  the  ablest  economic 
students  of  the  Chinese,  was  421,800,000;  Sze- 
chuen,  the  most  populous  province,  having  79,- 
500,000   inhabitants,   and   Kwei-chow,   the   least 

g)pulous,  4,800,000.  The  population  of  Great 
ritain  and  Bengal  probably  exceeds  in  densitv 
that  of  the  average  population  of  China,  thouffh 
no  European  State  except  Belgium  can  reach  the 
average  of  the  eastern  Chinese  provinces.  If  the 
Chinese  should  develop  their  energies  by  the  in- 
troduction of  scientific  farming,  mining,  engineer- 
ing, and  railways,  China  proper  could  easily 
double  its  population  without  endangering  its 
food-supply.  The  following  is  a  list  of  provinces, 
with  the  meanings  of  their  appellations: 


PBOVnfCES 

Meaning  of  name 

Pe-chl-ll 

Direct  Rule 

Shan-tung 

Mountain  East 

Bhan-Bl 

Mountain  West 

HoDan 

River  South 

Kianff-au 

River  Su 

Ngan-hwel 

Peace  Olorj 
RlTer  West 

KTaoff-sl 

Che-kiang 

Che  RiYer 

Fu-kien 

Happiness  Established 
Lake  North 

Hu-peh 

Hu-nan 

Lake  South 

Bhen-Bl 

Shen  West 

Kan-flQ 

Sweet— Sedate 

8ie-chueD 

Four  Streams 

KwaoflT'tiinflr 

Broad  East 

KwaoMl 

Broad  West 

Kwel-chow 

Noble  Tract 

Ynn.nan 

Cloudy  South 

The  population  of  the  Chinese  Empire  has 
generally  been  greatly  overestimated.  Recent 
careful  estimates  give  a  total  of  399,680,000,  as- 
signing to  China  proper  383,000,000.  The  Chinese 
abroad  are  found  in  every  civilized  and  uncivil- 
ized country — there  being  in  the  Americas,  in- 
cluding Hawaii,  about  140,000;  in  the  Dutch, 
British,  and  American  East  Indies  and  French 
Indo-China,  between  5,000,000  and  7,000,000,  with 
many  also  in  Australia,  Japan,  and  Korea.  In 
1900  there  were  10,811  foreigners  resident  in  the 
treaty  ports  of  China,  of  whom  3471  were  British, 
2900  Japanese,  1008  Americans,  1941  Russians, 
1176  Portuguese,  1054  French,  and  1343  Germans. 

Ethnology.  In  common  parlance  the  term 
Chinese  is  applied  indiscriminately  to  the  gen- 
eral population  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  By  some 
ethnologists  'Sinitic'  (^Chinese')  is  used  in  the 
sense  in  which  others  employ  'Tibeto- Chinese,* 
•Tibeto-Indo-Chinese,'  etc.,  to  designate  that 
great  branch  of  the  Mongolian  or  yellow  race 
which  has  peopled  China,  Tibet,  and  Farther 
India,  and  of  which  the  Chinese  proper  are  the 
oldest,  most  cultured,  most  numerous,  and  most 
important  representatives.  The  Chinese  proper, 
with  whom  thousands  of  years  of  civilization  and 
the  possession  of  common  signs  for  a  written 
language  have  masked  to  a  considerable  extent 
somatic  and  linguistic  diversities,  are  the  result 
of  a  fusion  of  peoples,  few  of  whom  were  far  re- 
moved from  one  another  in  speech  or  in  blood, 
though  in  the  process  of  conquering  the  vast  ter- 
ritory which  they   now  control,  they  have  re- 


ceived the  blood  of  a  number  of  more  primitive 
races,  not  all  of  whom  are  with  certainty  to  be 
credited  to  the  Mongolian  stock.  Their  earliest 
home  seems  to  have  been  in  the  region  to  the 
north  of  the  present  Province  of  Kan-su,  and  ex- 
tending to  the  Altai,  where,  about  B.C.  5000,  they 
had,  as  a  more  or  less  agricultural  people,  de- 
veloped the  elements  of  their  racial  culture. 
About  B.C.  3000  (stimulated,  perhaps,  by  the 
pressure  of  Aryan  tribes  on  the  southwest,  and 
more  primitive  hordes  on  the  northwest),  they 
began  the  descent  of  the  great  river- valleys  of 
the  Ho-ang-ho  and  Yang-tse-kiang  and  their  trib- 
utaries to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  This  prog- 
ress was  slow,  as  the  'savages*  (the  original 
inhabitants)  were  very  numerous,  but  by  B.C. 
1000-700  the  greater  part  of  the  work  was  done, 
the  pre-Chinese  aborigines  between  the  Pei-ho 
and  the  Yang-tse-kiang  having  been  exterminated, 
assimilated,  or  driven  into  the  mountains  of  the 
west  and  south,  where  they  still  survive.  While 
this  expansion  was  going  on,  the  northwest  and 
north  of  the  empire  were  invaded  by  a  succession 
of  barbaric  Sibiric  tribes,  from  which  quarter 
came  also  the  Mongol  conquerors  of  the  Chinese 
in  the  Thirteenth  Century  of  our  era,  and  the 
Manchu  dynasty  that  since  1644  has  reigned  over 
the  people. 

In  general  the  Chinese  present  the  characteris- 
tic features  of  the  Mongolian  race,  its  yellowish 
skin,  lank,  coarse  black  hair,  almost  rudimentary 
beard  and  whiskers,  scanty  growtli  of  hair  on 
ihe  rest  of  the  body,  prominent  cheek-bones,  black 
eyes  lacking  somewhat  in  lustre  and  expression 
and  sloping  obliquely  toward  the  nose,  which  is 
broad-nostriled  with  little  or  no  bridge,  round 
face,  small  hands  and  feet,  long  and  tapering 
fingers.  The  features  are  square,  angular,  and 
fiattcfned,  the  cheek-bones  high,  the  ears  usually 
large  and  standing  out  from  the  head,  the  chin 
usually  small,  the  neck  short  and  thickset,  and 
the  expression  of  the  face  monotonously  uniform, 
although  familiarity  with  the  type  shows  that 
amid  a  general  uniformity  there  are  many  points 
of  difference.  The  average  height  is  5  feet  4 
inches.  The  cranial  capacity  is  from  1200  to 
1300  cubic  centimeters,  or  about  100  cubic  centi- 
meters below  the  Caucasian  average.  (For  illus- 
tration, see  Colored  Plate  of  Yellow  Races  op 
Asia.)  Closer  study  tends  to  show  that  among 
the  Chinese  proper  throe  physical  types  may  per- 
haps be  distinguished:  (1)  A  northern,  taller, 
lighter- skinned,  less  brachycephalic  group.  Baelz 
( 1901 )  considers  this  type  to  be  'Manchu- Korean* 
in  origin,  in  p.art  at  least,  with  perhaps  proto- 
Aryun  admixture.  (2)  A  central  group,  which 
Dcniker  (1900)  thinks  has  preserved  best  the 
original  Chinese  type.  (3)  A  southern,  shorter, 
darker-skinned,  partly  brachycephalic  and  partly 
mesocephalic  type,  presenting  generally  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  pnysical  type  of  southern  Mon- 
golia, according  to  Denikef,  with  many  sug- 
gestions of  Malayan  admixture.  In  the  opinion 
of  Baelz,  the  ^longol  type  prevails  in  central  and 
southern  China,  while  in  the  extreme  south  Ma- 
layan influences  are  very  perceptible.  Underlying 
r11  the  non-Chinese  admixtures  Baelz  beliVves 
there  is  an  element  derived  from  a  quasi-Cauca- 
sian race  (the  Aino  of  Japan,  etc.,  are  perhaps  a 
distant  offshoot),  once  widespread  over  north- 
eastern Asia,  and  split  in  two  by  the  advancing 
Mongol-Tartar  tribes,  but  this  theory  needs 
proof.    Zaborowski  (19C0)  holds  that  the  Hak- 
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kas  (immigrants  from  northern  China  into  the 
extreme,  south),  a  dolichocephalic  Mongolian 
type,  which  he  considers  related  to  the  long- 
headed element  foimd  among  the  Tunguses  and  in 
the  tumuli  of  the  Trans-Baikal  country,  are  the 
real  representatives  of  the  ancient  Chinese 
proper.  Of  the  more  or  less  'aboriginal'  and 
non-Chinese  people  of  China  the  following  may 
be  mentioned:  the  Miao-tse  in  the  eastern  part^ 
of  Kwei-chow,  the  south  of  Hu-nan,  northern 
Kwang-si,  and  northwestern  Kwang-tung;  the 
Lolos  (or  N^sus)  of  western  Sze-chuen  and  north- 
eastern Yun-nan;  the  Tu-jen,  Meo,  Yao,  etc.,  of 
Kwang-si;  the  Shans  and  other  Thai  tribes  of 
the  Burmese-Chinese  frontier,  who  belong  more 
or  less  remotely  to  the  same  stock  as  the  Bur- 
mese, Siamese,  etc.  Of  these  aboriginal  peoples 
the  most  important  are  the  Miao-tse,  looked  upon 
by  many  authorities  as  representing  the  earlier 
population  of  a  great  part  of  China  and  as  hav- 
ing a  'sub-Caucasian'  strain  of  blood,  but  con- 
sidered by  others  as  allied  to  the  Tibetan  type. 
The  Lolos  appear,  by  speech  at  least,  to  be  closer 
to  the  Thai  peoples  of  Farther  India.  All  through 
the  south  and  west  of  China  the  intermingling 
of  peoples  has  taken  place,  sometimes  on  a  large 
scale.  The  'sava^s*  have  not  been  so  nearly  ex- 
terminated or  driven  out  as  some  believe. 

In  temperament  the  Chinese  are  usually  taci- 
turn, often  morose,  lethargic,  or  fitfully  vehe- 
ment. The  most  marked  mental  peculiarity  in 
the  Chinaman  is  the  wonderful  development  of 
the  faculty  of  memory,  without  a  corresponding 
exercise  of  the  faculty  of  judgment.  Books  are 
frequently  learned  by  heart  and  repeated  from 
beginning  to  end  without  mistake.  The  Chinese 
are  persevering  and  industrious,  patient,  peace- 
able, and  polite.  Their  dread  of  giving  offence 
makes  them  seem  to  the  foreigner  deceitful, 
often  when  they  are  least  so.  Credulity  and 
sympathy  are  marked  characteristics.  As  to 
their  morals  and  religion,  the  judgments  of  for- 
eigners are  worth  very  little,  for  these  differ 
greatly  and  are  so  tinged  with  the  personality 
of  the  observer  that  fair  conclusions  are  impos- 
sible. With  little  fear  of  death,  though  they 
politely  avoid  the  subject  in  conversation  or 
make  use  of  euphemisms,  the  Chinese  resort 
readily  to  suicide  when  in  difficulties.  In  the 
stolidity  with  which  they  undergo  torture  they 
resemble  the  North  American  Indians.  As  a 
rule  they  look  with  contempt  upon  arms  and 
war,  and  have  always  cultivated  the  arts  which 
maintain  peace  and  harmonious  human  inter- 
course, so  that  for  ages  China  has  been  prac- 
tically without  an  army  and  without  a  police 
force.  In  one  respect  China  is  the  freest  country 
in  Asia;  local  self -government  has  been  carried 
to  a  very  high  degree,  insuring  both  personal 
freedom  and  excellence  in  civil  organization.  The 
Chinese  are  lacking,  however,  in  military  or 
naval  discipline,  and  are  apt  to  lose  self-control 
and  yield  to  panic  in  times  of  sudden  danger. 
In  the  main  they  are  temperate,  practical  to  the 
last  degree,  unimaginative,  imbued  with  a  mer- 
cantile spirit,  yet  literary.  Though  there  are 
manifold  varieties  of  character  and  disposition, 
the  inhabitants  of  China  proper  are  practically 
one  people,  notwithstanding  that  differences  in 
dialect  are  so  great  as  to  make  it  nearly  impos- 
sible for  the  uneducated  of  distant  provinces  to 
understend  one  another. 

The  e9senc€f  of  the  Chinese  social  system,  which 


has  survived  all  political  changes,  assimilating 
all  new  elemente,  and  absorbing  China's  con- 
querors, is  the  worship  of  ancestors,  the  word 
worship  being  taken  in  the  old  English  sense  of 
honor.  Filial  piety  is  the  first  of  all  virtues.  All 
Chinese  worship  at  the  tombs  of  their  parents. 
In  the  houses  of  the  well-to-do,  one  room,  the 
domestic  sanctuary,  is  set  apart  for  the  tablets 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  deceased  relatives  and 
ancestors,  before  which  ceremonies,  regulated  by 
tne  classic  Book  of  Rites,  are  performed.  Indeed, 
China  is  ruled  more  from  the  cemetery  than 
from  the  Emperor's  palace,  the  care  of  the  dead 
being  often  apparently  a  more  important  duty 
than  the  sustenance  of  the  living.  It  is  always 
the  past  that  is  the  Golden  Age,  and  reverence 
for  a  man  or  thing  is  in  proportion  to  age. 
Much  thought  is  ffiven  to  the  location  of  graves 
and  cemeteries,  this  matter,  like  a  myriad  of 
others,  being  regulated  by  the  feng-ahui  (liter- 
ally, wind  and  water),  a  most  elaborate  system 
of  superstition  which  conteins  the  germs  of  a 
rude  natural  science.  To  be  buried  properly  is 
the  ambition  of  every  Chinaman;  the  possession 
of  a  handsome  coffin  is  often  the  most  desirable 
of  assets,  and  frequently  this  article  is  a  most 
acceptable  present  to  elders  or  relatives.  The 
dead  are  honored  by  banquets,  and  in  the  crises 
of  life  ancestors  are  appealed  to  for  help  and 
direction.  In  ancient  times  human  sacrifices 
were  made  at  the  graves  of  the  dead.  The  fire- 
crackers, which  are  set  off  in  such  great  numbers 
at  the  burial  of  the  dead  or  in  visite  to  ceme- 
teries, are  but  substitutes  for  the  figures  of  men ; 
in  the  course  of  time  the  powder-charged  paper 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  human  sacrifice.  At 
the  present  time  these  pyrotechnics  are  supposed 
to  drive  away  the  foul  spirite  which  love  to  lurk 
about,  the  haunts  of  men,  and  with  which  the 
Chinese  imagination  overpopulates  heaven,  earth, 
and  air. 

Next  to  death,  marriage  is  the  most  important 
event,  and  is  imiversal,  bachelors  and  old  maids 
in  health  and  mature  life  being  quite  unknown. 
Yet  in  social  life  there  is  a  strict  separation  of 
the  sexes,  and  the  preliminaries  of  marriage  are 
taken  in  chai^ge  by  parents  or  professional  mateh- 
makers  called  the  go-betweens.  Often  the  future 
bride  and  groom  do  not  see  each  other  until  the 
woman  raises  her  cap  from  her  covered  eyes  on 
the  wedding  day.  Minute  regulations  direct 
every  step  in  this  and  in  all  other  social  ceremo- 
nies, so  that  at  all  times  and  circumstances  the 
Chinaman  knows  just  what  to  do,  a^nd  even  in  a 
house  knows  just  where  and  when  to  sit  down  or 
to  stand  up.  Polygamy  is  not  legal  or  general, 
but  if  the  wife  proves  barren  the  husband  is  very 
apt  to  take  a  concubine,  for  the  order  of  Chinese 
society  requires  heirs,  and  especially  sons,  to 
keep  up  the  ancestral  sacrifices.  The  parents 
have  full  power  over  their  children,  but  the  duty 
of  administering  chastisement  is  usually  left  to 
the  wife.   Though  in  times  of  generous  food-sup- 

f\\y  child-murder  is  but  little  practiced,  yet  mil- 
ions  of  young  children  die  every  year;  for  a 
sick  child  Avhen  imresponsive  to  remedies  is  sus- 
pected to  be  non-human  and  must  pass  through 
an  ordeal  of  neglect,  cold,  or  starvation.  If  it 
dies  the  inference  is  that  it  was  not  human,  but 
either  of  demoniac  origin  or  else  possessed.  If  it 
lives,  it  is  human.  The  Chinese  are  thus  contin- 
ually under  the  influence  of  superstition,  which 
not  infrequently  bursts  out  into  great  disorders. 
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S8  In  the  Boxer  uprising.  In  all  their  inter- 
course, especially  among  the  higher  classes,  a 
tedious  and  laborious  etiquette  rules  all  actions, 
the  Chinese  being  the  slaves  of  precedent,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  accounts  in  part  for  that  lack 
of  mental  initiative  which  is  the  curse  of  the 
nation.  Chinese  manners  were  regulated  by  the 
code  in  the  Li-King  or  Book  of  Rites,  3000  years 
ago,  and  anything  that  savors  of  innovation  is 
hooted  down  as  impietv,  if  not  treason.  At  Pe- 
king a  department  of  the  Government,  the  Board 
of  Kites,  has  charge  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
Li-King  and  the  direction  of  ceremonies.  The 
Chinese  are  therefore  prone  to  think  that  most 
Occidentals,  though  good  mechanics,  perhaps,  are 
destitute  of  politeness  and  morals. 

The  daily  food  of  the  Chinese  is  for  the  most 
part  rice  with  a  morsel  of  pork  or  poultry, 
though  millet  is  much  used  by  the  poor  in  the 
north.  In  their  cookery,  which  in  the  main  is 
wholesome,  are  some  peculiar  delicacies,  such  as 
Houp  made  from  a  glutinous  substance  that  is 
found  in  birds'  nests,  sharks'  fins,  deer-sinews, 
and  ducks'  tongues.  Their  drink  is  brewed  from 
rice  and  is  a  kind  of  beer,  though  distilled  liquors 
from  the  same  grain  are  very  strong.  The  sam- 
shu  of  southern  China  and  the  whisky  of  Man- 
churia, with  the  unextracted  fusel  oil,  make  mis- 
chievous drunkards.  Usually,  however,  liquor 
is  drunk  hot  out  of  tiny  cups  at  mealtime,  and 
tea  before  or  after  meals  only,  in  cups  that 
have  no  saucer  or  handle,  but  a  cover  which 
holds  the  *draw.'  Out  of  this  cover,  the  Euro- 
peans, on  introducing  tea,  made  a  saucer,  adding 
a  handle  to  the  cup.  Many  festivals  and  holy 
days,  local,  religious,  and  national,  are  cele- 
brated, but  the  greatest  of  all  is  New  Year's 
Day,  before  which  debts  are  paid  and  new  cloth- 
ing is  bought.  Congratulations  and  festivities 
prevail,  for  this  is  every  one's  birthday,  all 
dating  their  ages  from  this  day.  Though  a  child 
be  bom  twenty-four  hours  iJefore  New  Year's 
Day,  it  is  considered  to  be  in  its  second  year.  The 
Festival  of  the  First  Full  Moon,  the  Feast  of  Lan- 
terns, and  the  Festival  of  the  Dragon  Boat,  are  the 
other  famous  holidays.  The  streets  on  such  occa- 
sions are  full  of  music  and  gaiety,  and  night  is 
turned  into  day  by  myriads  of  lanterns  made  of 

Saper  and  gorgeous  with  painted  scenes  in  many 
ues.  The  Chinaman  is  usually  afraid  of  losing 
his  dignity  by  active  effort,  and  outdoor  sports  are 
not  as  yet  in  vogue,  unless  some  utilitarian  object 
is  in  view,  kite-flying  and  shuttlecock  being  the 
most  violent  in  which  adults  engage;  but  cards 
and  dominoes,  the  theatre,  gossiping  and  visit- 
ing, story-telling,  peep-shows  and  entertainments 
given  by  itinerant  showmen  are  very  common  and 
much  enjoyed.  There  are  hundreds  of  children's 
games  and  sports.  Thousands  of  traveling  per- 
formers, acrobats,  wonder-workers,  marionette- 
players,  and  purveyors  of  amusements  of  every 
sort,  includinp  movable  refreshment  stands  and 
bake-shops,  gain  a  living  by  amusing  the  little 
folks.  Nonsense  rhymes  and  comic  doggerel  for 
children  are  chanted  by  nurses  and  parents, 
though  for  the  most  part  these  are  as  unknown 
to  foreigners  as  of  old  the  Arabian  Nights*  Enter- 
tainments were  to  the  closet  students  of  Arabic. 
The  Chinese  do  not  shake  hands,  and  kissing  is 
unknown  among  them,  but  prostrations,  saluta- 
tions, and  congratulations  are  very  frequent. 

From   the   standpoint  of   common   sense,   the 
Chinese  dress  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world, 
Vol.  IV.— 42. 


varying  in  material  and  thickness  according  to 
the  season;  the  state  of  temperature  usually 
takes  its  name  and  quality  from  the  number  of 
garments  put  on.  One  prominent  idea  in  the 
theory  of  Chinese  dress  is  to  conceal  or  mini- 
mize the  visible  distinctions  of  sex,  and  only  in 
their  head-dress  and  footgear  are  the  women 
noticeably  different  in  appearance  from  the  men. 
A  loose  jacket  fitting  closely  around  the  neck, 
and  short  wide  trousers,  are  the  principal  gar* 
ments.  Shoes  are  made  of  silk  or  cotton,  with 
thick  felt  soles,  but  the  upper  classes  wear  boota 
of  satin,  into  which  they  thrust  their  fans  or 
pipes.  The  mourning  color  is  white.  Until  their 
conquest  by  the  Manchus,  the  Chinese  wore  their 
hair  like  the  Koreans,  gathered  in  a  knot  at  the 
top,  and  only  after  much  bloodshed  were  the  con- 
querors able  to  compel  the  Chinese  to  adopt  the 
symbol  of  subordination  and  loyalty.  Now  200,- 
000,000  males  shave  the  front  part  of  their  heads 
and  braid  their  hair  in  a  long  ^ueue.  This  fash- 
ion gives  employment  to  multitudes  of  barbers, 
for  it  is  rarely  that  even  a  poor  man  attends  to 
his  o^vn  hair-dressing.  For  months  after  the 
death  of  an  emperor,  an  event  which  allows  no 
one  to  shave  for  a  hundred  days,  the  barbers  have 
difficulty  in  earning  a  living.  Hot  water  is  pre- 
ferred both  for  drinking  and  washing.  After 
meals  the  face  is  wiped  with  a  damp  hot  cloth. 
It  is  thought  dangerous  in  itself  to  put  cold 
water  in  the  stomach,  as  it  certainly  is  where 
draina^  is  so  little  attended  to.  Water  to  be 
drunk  is  first  boiled.  Unlike  the  Manchu  women» 
Chinese  girls,  especially  among  the  upper  classes, 
have  their  feet  bound  in  early  childhood.  After 
the  torture  of  years  is  over,  the  lady  with  'lilies' 
totters  about  as  best  she  can,  rarely  going  out  of 
the  house,  and  hearing  of  the  outside  world 
through  servants  and  visitors,  her  circle  of 
friends  contracting  rather  than  enlarging  as  life 
goes  on. 

For  Art  in  China,  secf  Chinese  Abt. 

Religion.  There  are  five  religions  in  China 
that  are  well  established.  These  are  the  Con- 
fucian, Buddhist,  Taoist,  Mohammedan,  and 
Christian;  each  of  them  a  'book'  religion,  and, 
excepting  Taoism,  with  an  historical  founder. 
The  religion  of  the  ancient  Chinese  consisted  of 
the .  double  worship  of  Grod  and  of  ancestors. 
Confucius  gathered  up  and  gave  literary  form  to 
the  national  traditions.  In  doing  this  he  so 
edited  the  ancient  documents  as  to  throw  into 
shadow  the  spiritual  and  to  lay  emphasis  upon 
the  material  side  of  life.  By  forbidding  ambition 
he  cut  the  tap-root  of  progress  and  produced  a 
stagnant  civilization.  His  system  is  still  the 
basis  of  Chinese  society  and  government.  It  is 
less  a  religion  than  a  philosophy  and  practi^ 
cal  code,  having  reference  simply  to  this  life, 
and  making  good  citizens  and  neighbors  rather 
than  developing  the  possibilities  of  mankind.  On 
its  philosophical  side,  Confucianism  has  gone 
through  many  changes,  until  it  has  become  the 
creed  and  the  substitute  for  religion  with  the 
lettered  classes.  (See  Chu-hi.)  Though  his  tab- 
let is  saluted,  and  sacrifices  of  oxen  and  sheep  are 
made  before  it  at  the  equinoxes,  it  is  hardly  ac- 
curate to  say  that  Confucius  is  worshiped. 

T^o-tse  (q.v.) — or,  to  Latinize  it,  Laocius— 
a  contemporary  of  Confucius,  though  older  than 
he,  was  more  of  a  true  philosopher  or  inquirer 
into  the  causes  of  things.  He  taught  the 
doctrine  of  Tao.     His  remarkable  treatise,  the 
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Tho  Teh  King  {too  means  reason),  contains 
neither  superstition  nor  religion,  but  a  system 
of  rationalism.  A  vast,  intangible,  impersonal 
first  principle  is  regarded  there  as  the  parent 
of  all  things,  and  man  must  attempt  to  realise 
this  principle  by  escaping  from  all  mental  dis- 
traction. Lao-tse*s  speculations  paved  the  way 
for  Buddhism.  In  its  subsequent  development, 
or  degradation,  it  has  become  little  more  than 
rt  fantastic  system  of  spirit- worship,  of  which 
alchemy,  incajitation,  and  intercourse  with  the 
dead  are  the  chief  characteristics.  As  a  religion 
it  is  not  as  ancient  as  Buddhism,  and  there  is 
little  or  no  connection  between  Lao-tse's  teach- 
ings and  the  Taoism  of  to-day. 

Buddhism  entered  China  shortly  after  the 
opening  of  the  Christian  era,  and  in  its  develop- 
ment has  taken  the  Northern,  or  expanded  form, 
with  its  paradise,  goddess  of  mercy,  scriptures, 
voluminous  and  imposing  ritual,  passionate 
rhetoric,  and  a  thousand  stimulating  influences 
which  satisfied  a  mental  craving  not  provided 
for  in  the  simple  materialism  of  Confucius.  Be- 
sides monasteries  and  images,  the  Buddhist  tem- 
ples are  found  all  over  China,  but  in  decay.  The 
priests  are  illiterate,  and  despised  by  the  edu- 
cated. The  monks  and  nuns  are  usually  beg- 
gars, the  former  recognizable  by  their  yellow 
robe.  Only  in  a  few  places  can  Buddhism  be 
said  to  be  vigorous.  The  language  of  the  sacred 
canon  is  Sanskrit,  now  known  to  few  in  China. 

Mohammedanism  was  introduced  directly  from 
Arabia,  and,  as  is  believed,  by  the  maternal  uncle 
of  Mohammed.  Arriving  in  caravans  from  cen- 
tral Asia,  or  in  ships  by  sea,  the  missionaries 
preached  the  faith  industriously,  and  there  are 
now  about  20,000,000  Moslems  in  the  emnire. 
They  have  obtained  State  recognition.  The  three 
provinces  Yim-nan,  Kan-su,  and  Shen-si  contain 
nine-tenths  of  these  believers  in  one  God,  there 
being  10,000.000  north  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang 
and  200,000  in  Peking.  Mosques  are  numerous, 
each  containing  a  tablet  in  gold  letters  and  read- 
ing **May  the  Emperor  live  ten  thousand  years." 
There  is  a  large  native  literature  on  the  subject 
of  the  faith  of  Islam  in  China. 

The  progress  of  Christianity  has  been  slow. 
A  tablet  found  in  1026,  at  Changan,  Shen-si,  in- 
dicates that  the  Nestorians  introduced  Christian- 
ity into  China  early  in  the  Sixth  Century.  The 
Jesuits  Rusfjrinro  and  Ricci  went  to  China  in 
1579  and  1581.  Protestant  missions  were  led  by 
Robert  Morrison  in  1807.  The  latest  estimates 
attribute  to  the  Roman  Catholics  somewhat  more 
than  a  million  adherents,  and  to  the  Protestants 
about  100,000.  Most  of  the  men  in  the  reform 
party  have  been  pupils  of  the  missionaries. 

Confucianism  has  enjoyed  State  patronage 
and  protection  for  about  2 100  years.  There  have 
been  severe  struggles  among  the  various  adher- 
ents of  Hhe  three  religions*  for  supremacy;  but 
the  Chinese  mind,  indifferent  to  things  abstract, 
5s  in  its  way  tolerant,  and  there  is  outward 
peace.  Millions  of  natives,  scarcely  knowing 
*the  three  religions'  as  separate,  accept  them  in 
a  mechanical  unity,  each  meeting  a  different 
want  in  human  nature.  Confucianism  supplies 
the  need  of  a  moral  code,  Taoism  ministers  to 
the  superstitious  mind,  and  Buddhism,  with  its 
metaphysics  and  vague  aspirations,  appeals  to 
the  mystic  element  in  man.  There  is  also  a 
State  Vitual,  with  the  Temple  of  Heaven  in 
Peking,  at  which  sacrifices  of  the  first  class,  to 


heaven  and  earth,  are  made,  the  Emperor  actiog 
for  his  people;  but  he  does  not  minister  as  a 
priest,  nor  is  there  any  such  thing  as  a  priest- 
hood in  China.  The  second  class  of  offerings  is 
to  the  sun,  moon,  gods  of  the  land,  spirits,  and 
sages,  and  the  third  class  to  deceased  statesmen 
and  scholars.  On  a  smaller  scale,  these  ritual 
ceremonies  are  observed  by  the  magistrates ;  for, 
above  all,  the  Chinaman  in  every  rank  is  a 
pantheist.  Practically  the  Chinese  are  religious- 
ly inclined,  having  deep  veneration  for  the  idea 
of  a  soul  and  of  immortality.  Hence  their  great 
respect  for  the  dead,  love  of  funeral  ceremonies, 
readiness  to  spend  money  over  graves,  desire  to 
propitiate  the  ghosts  of  ancestors,  yearning  for 
sons,  the  strong  family  sentiment  of  unity,  and 
the  strict  subordination  of  the  younger  to  the 
elder.  They  are  tolerant  and  non-militant.  Except 
that  there  is  no  day  of  rest,  and  that  the  idea  of 
'praise'  never  entered  the  Chinaman's  mind,  a 
good  man  in  China  is,  in  natural  religion,  very 
much  what  a  good  man  is  in  Christendom.  In 
faith,  doctrine,  and  dogma,  it  is  very  different* 
for  .the  average  Chinaman  is  uninterested  in 
metaphysics.  In  the  propagation  of  religion  by 
foreigners,  true  and  simple  Christianity  exer- 
cises a  lasting  eflfect  for  good  on  the  Chinese 
mind.  Most  of  the  so-call^  'religious'  troubles 
come  from  the  clashing  of  militant  alien  doc- 
trine with  the  villa^  customs  and  social  habita 
so  dear  to  the  rustic  mind.  Toward  the  ques- 
tions of  liquor,  slaverv,  and  concubinage,  and  in 
social  customs  generally,  the  entire  mental  atti- 
tudes of  European  and  native  differ. 

Education.  Differing  as  the  Chinese  people 
do  so  greatly  in  local  peculiarities,  their  system 
of  education  has  made  them  a  nation,  binding 
together  the  distant  parts  of  the  empire  and 
holding  them  in  close  unity  during  the  various 
conquests  which  they  have  undergone.  Their 
Eystem  of  education  has  been  their  chief  defense, 
for  by  it  they  have  conquered  their  conquerors 
and  made  them  like  themselves.  Education 
means  less  personal  development  than  the  means 
of  obtaining  office,  and  consequently  it  is  sought 
eagerly  by  all  classes.  The  system  of  appoint- 
ment to  office  by  competitive  literary  examina- 
tion has  existed  for  nearly  seventeen  centuries; 
but  as  only  a  small  fraction  of  aspirants  can 
enter  even  the  lower  grades  of  salaried  office, 
there  exists  necessarily  a  body  of  many  millions 
of  so-called  literati.  In  China  proper  not  more 
than  6  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  2  per  cent,  of 
the  women  can  read  an  ordinary  book,  although 
traders  and  mechanics  may  be  able  to  write 
fluently  the  characters  needed  for  ordinary  let- 
ters and  bookUeepinnr,  using  especially  those 
which  describe  the  articles  used  in  their  business, 
the  technical  terms,  etc.  The  literary  men,  re- 
jfcted  in  the  examinations,  are  found  all  over 
the  empire,  employed  as  teachers  and  in  other 
clerical  occupations,  forming  a  class  intensely 
conservative,  which,  for  the  most  part,  keeps 
alive  the  ancient  traditions  and  opposes  every- 
thing foreign.  In  every  town  or  village  there  is 
a  school,  taught  by  one  or  more  masters.  The 
worship  of  letters  is  like  a  religion,  and  great 
reverence  is  shown  for  what  is  written  or  print- 
ed. Education  is  almost  entirely  a  matter  of 
memory  and  the  skillful  use  of  the  brush-pen; 
the  mass  of  people,  including  many  so-called 
educated  men,  have  little  notion  of  science.  The 
Christian  missionaries  have  succeeded  in  scat- 
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tering  broadcast  translations  of  Western  works 
of  science  and  literature,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Tung-wen  College  at  Peking,  in  which  in- 
struction is  given  in  modem  languages,  science, 
and  literature,  has  imbued  a  number  of  Chinese 
with  Western  ideas.  The  graduates  of  Govern- 
ment schools  and  colleges  are  far  outnumbered 
by  those  from  the  missionary  colleges,  who  have 
thus  created  a  public  sentiment  which  loudly 
demands  educational  reform.  Since  1887,  mathe- 
matics are  required  in  the  public  examinations. 
Technical  education  is  siven  at  the  arsenals  and 
military  and  naval  schools.  In  many  of  the 
treaty  ports,  especially  in  Shanghai,  the  centre 
of  much  educational  activity,  and  in  Hong  Kong, 
newspapers  published  in  Chinese  circulate  all 
over  the  empire. 

History.  The' historical  period  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Chinese  begins  with  the  Chow 
Dynasty,  founded  in  B.c.  1122.  Chronicled  his- 
tory dates  from  about  B.C.  770.  Prior  to  that 
time  there  are  traditions  only.  Legends  of  more 
or  less  interest  point  to  a  body  of  emigrants  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  Yellow  River  eastward. 
One  school  of  writers,  of  whom  the  late  Terrien 
de  Lacouperie  is  the  chief  (see  his  Western 
Origin  of  the  Early  Chinese  Civilization,  from 
li.C,  2300  to  A.D,  200,  London,  1894),  insists 
tnat  the  basic  elements  of  Chinese  civilization 
were?  derived  from  the  Mesopotamian  region. 
The  majority  of  critical  scholars  follow  in  the 
main  the  Chinese  authors,  but  reject  as  unhis- 
tcrical  the  legendary  notices  of  the  period  before 
the  first  history  written  by  Confucius.  Fu-hi 
(B.C.  2852)  is  considered  the  founder  of  Chi- 
nese social  order.  In  Yao  (the  Chinese  King 
Alfred)  and  Shun  (b.c.  2357-2208),  as  glorified 
by  Confucius,  the  Chinese  find  not  only  the  pat- 
terns of  regal  virtue  and  the  models  of  all  wis- 
dom, but  the  originators  of  their  civilization 
and  prosperity.  These  legendary  worthies  estab- 
lished marts  and  fairs,  drained  flooded  lands, 
extended  the  empire  to  the  sea,  and,  in  brief, 
made  the  Golden  Age  of  China.  Their  descend- 
ants became  degenerate,  and  were  supplanted  by 
the  Shang  Dynasty  (b.c.  1766- 11 54), with  twenty- 
eight  rulers,  most  of  them  vicious  and  cruel. 
Thef  feudal  system  arose  under  the  Chow  Dynasty 
(B.C.  1122-255),  by  which  China  was  governed  for 
nine  hundred  years,  during  which  period  litera- 
ture and  the  fine  arts  fiourished.  China  was 
divided  into  seventy-two  principalities,  out  of 
which  arose  f»everal  States  whose  names  and 
importance,  even  yet  in  the  Twentieth  Century, 
exert  a  potent  influence  on  the  internal  politics 
of  China.  All  traces  of  nomadic  life  disappeared, 
agriculture  became  universal,  and  great  public 
works  were  constructed.  This  is  the  classical 
China  pictured  in  ancient  poetry,  and  affecting 
80  powerfully  the  imagination  of  the  modem 
Chinese.  Luxury,  misrule,  and  internecine  war, 
however,  brought  the  nation  to  deep  distress,  in 
the  midst  of  which  Confucius  was  born,  B.C.  551. 
The  three  great  sages,  Confucius,  Laocius,  and 
Mencius,  flourished  within  a  century  or  two  of 
one  another.  Vice  and  anarchy  were  too  great 
to  be  checked  by  the  wise  men;  and  in  255  the 
Chow  Dynasty  came  to  an  end,  followed  by  the 
Tsin,  or  Chin,  from  which  China  derives  its 
name. 

The  Tsins  gave  five  rulers  to  the  nation,  one 
of  whom  (Prince  Cheng)  restored  order,  abol- 
ished the   feudal   system,  drove  back  the  Hun 


Tartars  into  the  desert,  built  the  Great  Wall  as 
a  symbol  both  of  defense  and  of  United  China, 
and  extended  the  empire  southward  of  the 
Yang  -  tae  -  kian^  Valley.  To  break  utterly  the 
power  of  feudalism,  which  was  popular  with  the 
scholars,  he  beheaded  hundreds  of  them,  and  or- 
dered all  literature  to  be  destroyed.  He  was  the 
first  universal  Emperor,  or  She-Hwang-Ti,  a 
title  which  has  been  borne  since  by  the  emper- 
ors of  China,  and  forms  the  basis  of  Chinese 
political  orthodoxy  and  of  China's  claim  to 
sovereignty  over  all  the  nations  of  the  eastern 
half  of  Asia.  After  his  death  rebellion  broke  out, 
and  the  Han  line  of  rulers  (c.206  B.C.- 190  a.d.) 
began.  Henceforth  no  dynasty  occupied  the 
tnrone  for  so  long  a  period  as  three  centuries, 
most  of  them  lasting  a  much  shorter  time. 
China's  political  organization,  with  its  changes 
and  developments  ( there  have  been  no  fewer  than 
thirty-three  dynasties),  compels  contrast  with 
the  stability  of  her  social  system.  During  the 
time  of  the  Hans  the  Jews  entered  China,  set- 
tling in  Ho-nan  Province.  Buddhism  was  also 
introduced  about  that  time.  The  ancient  texts 
of  Confucius  were  recovered  and  engraved  on 
stone;  ink  and  paper  were  introduced;  libraries 
were  established;  and  famous  scholars  arose. 
The  system  of  competitive  examinations  for  en- 
trance into  the  civil  service  became  an  institu- 
tion. The  soldiers  of  China  drove  the  Tartar 
hordes  as  far  west  as  Turkestan,  and  added  Mon- 
golia to  the  empire.  The  Chinese  still  proudly 
call  themselves  *the  sons  of  Han-'  The  epock 
of  the  three  kingdoms  (a.d.  190  to  265)  was  one 
of  war  and  misrule.  Under  the  Tsin  dynasties, 
Western  and  Eastern  (a.d.  265-419),  the  Hun 
Tartars  menaced  both  the  Roman  and  Chinese 
empires,  and  an  embassy  from  Constantinople, 
sent  by  Theodosius,  arrived  at  the  Chinese  capi- 
tal. From  A.D.  419  to  618  fifteen  minor  dynas- 
ties filled  out  the  troubled  period,  during  which 
time  two  Nestorian  monks  visited  China.  It 
was  they  who  introduced  the  silk  industry  into 
southern  Europe.  During  the  great  Tang  Dy- 
nasty, one  of  the  longest  in  the  annals  of  historic 
China  (a.d.  618-905),  the  empire  extended  from 
the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  em- 
bassies from  Rome,  Nepal,  Persia,  Japan,  Korea, 
Tibet,  and  various  vassal  nations  often  met  at 
ihe  Court  of  China.  Chinese  armies  won  vic- 
tories on  all  sides.  The  Han-lin  Yuan  (Forest 
of  Pencils),  or  the  Imperial  Academy  (whose 
libraiy,  the  largest  in  China,  was  burned  during 
the  siege  in  Peking,  1900),  was  founded.  The 
art  of  printing  by  blocks  imparted  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  native  literary  activity  in  this  gold- 
en age  of  literature,  when  commerce  with  the 
Roman  Empire,  Esypt  and  the  Arabs,  Japan,  and 
the  East  Indies  also  fiourished.  On  the  fall  of 
the  Tang  Dynasty,  through  vice  and  effeminacy, 
five  feeble  dynasties  ruled,  between  a.d.  907  and 
960.  Then  the  era  of  the  Sungs  (960-1126) 
opened,  with  a  fresh  burst  of  literary  splendor, 
making  the  Augustan  age  of  China,  with  its 
amazing  activity  of  book-making  and  printing, 
and  the  formation  of  libraries. 

But  another  great  change  was  impending. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Genghis  Khan,  the  Mon- 
gols overran  northern  China.  Under  Kublai, 
grandson  of  Genghis,  who  established  the  Mongol 
dynasty  in  China,  the  Chinese  Empire  reached  its 
most  splendid  development.  Kublai's  realm  ex- 
tended from  the  Dnieper  in  Russia  to  the  Pacific  • 
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Ocean,  and  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Straits 
of  Malacca.  The  laws  were  codified,  and  litera- 
ture and  public  works  flourished.  For  a  half- 
century  there  was  considerable  commerce  with 
Italy.  Marco  Polo  and  his  two  uncles  then  lived 
in  the  empire,  in  the  service  of  the  Khan,  used 
paper  money  and  passports,  and  traveled  on  the 
Grand  Canal,  at  a  time  when  paper  money,  pass- 
ports, and  canals  were  unknown  in  Europe.  In- 
tercourse with  the  Arabs  and  the  Persians  was 
continuous,  and  the  highway  into  Europe  was 
maintained  until  the  Mongols  in  Central  Asia 
embraced  Islam  and  turned  bigots,  when  com- 
munication ceased.  The  Mongol  dynasty,  one  of 
thef  many  foreign  dynasties  of  China,  ended  in 
1368,  when  the  throne  was  occupied  by  the  native 
Ming  or  Bright  Dynasty,  noted  as  patrons  of 
the  arts  of  peace.  They  cultivated  friendly  re- 
lations with  other  nations,  and  from  them  drew 
students  to  their  great  university  in  Nanking. 
Under  their  rule  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniard 
entered  China,  Canton  became  the  centre  of  for- 
eign trade,  and  Peking,  under  Ricci,  the  focus  of 
Roman  Christianity. 

Modern  History.  The  last  Chinese  imperial 
line,  the  Ming  Dynasty  (1368-1644),  was  of  low 
origin,  its  founder  having  risen  to  power  in  a 
national  reaction  which  followed  the  period  of 
disorder  due  to  the  disintegration  of  the  Mongol 
Empire  under  the  successors  of  Kublai  Khan. 
The  first  Ming  sovereign  added  Tongking  and 
Cochin  China  to  the  empire.  China,  however, 
was  continually  harassed  oy  the  Tartars,  and  in 
1643  the  warlike  Manchus,  besought  to  defend 
the  country  against  its  enemies,  entered  it  as 
peaceful  conquerors,  and  a  iManchu  prince  estab- 
lished himself  in  Peking  without  serious  opposi- 
tion, beginning  the  present  Ta-Tsing,  or  'Great 
Pure,'  Dynasty  ( 1644) .  The  enforced  adoption  by 
the  Chinese  of  the  plaited  queue  of  the  Manchus 
at  first  produced  friction  between  the  races,  but 
tbis  gradually  disappeared,  and  Manchus  and 
Chinese  assumed  harmonious  relations,  although 
the  former  remained  a  distinct  military  and  offi- 
cial caste.  In  most  cases  the  customs  of  the 
country  and  the  methods  of  administration  re- 
mained Chinese,  as  did  the  language,  and,  like 
most  numerically  weak  conquerors,  the  Manchus 
were  assimilated  to  the  ways  of  the  people  whom 
they  had  subdued.  Kang-hi  (1662-1722),  the 
second  of  the  Manchu  emperors,  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  his  line.  Uuder  him  the  boundaries 
of  the  empire  were  extended;  notably  by  the 
conquest  of  Tibet;  sciences  and  arts  were  en- 
couraged, and  the  great  dictionary  of  the  Chinese 
language  was  begun.  His  successor,  Yung  Cheng 
(1723-36),  began  the  persecution  of  the  Catholic 
missionaries.  These  had  entered  the  country  fol- 
lowing in  the  footsteps  of  the  Portuguese 
traders,  who  had  appeared  in  China  as  early 
as  1516,  and  had  been  well  received  at  first.  The 
Chinese  were  never  able  to  comprehend  how  ad- 
herents of  the  same  religion  could  quarrel  as 
they,  saw  the  Jesuits,  Franciscans,  and  Domini- 
cans quarrel,  and  the  missionaries  lost  credit 
accordingly.  Nor  did  the  Portuguese  traders 
conduct  themselves  in  a  way  to  win  the  respect 
of  the  Chinese,  and  the  avarice,  violence,  and  the 
spirit  of  bitter  rivalry  exhibited  by  them,  as  well 
as  by  the  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  English,  all  of 
Avhom  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  followed  the 
Portuguese  in  the  Chinese  field,  tended  to  ac- 
centuate the  suspicion  with  which  the  foreigners 


were  regarded.  A  narrow  and  exclusive  policy, 
intended  to  protect  China  from  the  aggression 
of  the  'barbarians,'  was  initiated  before  the  close 
of  the  Ming  period,  and  was  developed  by  the 
Manchu  emperors  as  time  went  on.  Mutual  mis- 
understandings due  to  the  collision  of  diametri- 
cally opposed  civilizations  generated  continual 
troubles.  Since  the  liberal  days  of  the  Mongol 
rulers  the  Chinese  had  been  retiring  within 
themselves,  and  the  admission  of  foreigners  to 
privileges  of  trade  and  intercourse  was  regarded 
as  a  special  grace  to  inferiors.  Diplomatic  inter- 
course, in  the  Western  sense,  they  could  not  un- 
derstand, since  the  Emperor,  the  Son  of  Heaven, 
had  no  equals,  and  those  who  approached  him 
could  only  do  so  as  vassals.  The  Western  nations 
failed  to  understand  this  point  of  view,  and 
Portu^l,  Spain,  Holland,  and  England  tried  to 
enter  into  permanent  relations  with  the  Chinese 
Government,  >vith  most  humiliating  results.  Only 
Russia  had  any  success  in  dealing  with  China 
officially  before  the  first  English  war.  Russia's 
rapid  march  across  Asia  had  brought  it  into  con- 
tact with  China  in  the  Sixteenth  Ontury,  and  the 
first  treaty  made  between  China  and  a  Christian 
power  was  that  of  Nertchinsk  with  Russia, 
September  12,  1689,  by  which  the  latter's  advance 
on  the  Amur  was  checked.  The  Russians,  with 
their  knowledge  of  Oriental  peoples,  have  always 
knoAvn  better  than  other  Europeans  how  to  deal 
with  the  Chinese,  conceding  much  to  their  preju- 
dices in  non-essentials,  but  refusing  to  acknowl- 
edge any  inferiority.  The  United  States  entered 
the  China  field  in  1785;  and  in  the  palmy  days 
of  the  old  Oriental  trade  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  was  second  in  volume  among  the 
Western  nations;  but  the  American  Government 
made  no  attempt  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  its 
citizens,  or  to  enter  into  relations  with  the  Chi- 
nese Government.  England  began  to  trade  with 
Canton  in  1635,  but  this  amounted  to  little  until 
1664. 

From  1664  until  1834  England's  Chinese  trade 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  East  India  Company, 
which  the  people  of  the  Far  East  could  never 
learn  to  regard  as  a  political  power.  The  Chi- 
nese Government  looked  upon  the  representa- 
tives of  the  East  India  Company  in  the  same  way 
as  they  regarded  the  hong  merchants — a  body 
without  political  status,  to  whom  all  matters  re- 
garding foreign  trade  had  been  relegated.  The 
growth  of  English  trade  was  vigorously  fought  by 
the  Portuguese,  who  were  first  in  the  field,  and 
wished  to  maintain  a  monopoly;  but  the  trade 
and  infiuence  of  the  Portuguese  declined  rapidly 
after  1753,  until  their  once  prosperous  station  of 
Macao  hardly  paid  its  own  expenses.  The  growth 
of  European  interests  in  the  Far  East  created 
an  epoch  in  Chinese  history  in  spite  of  the 
spirit  of  exclusiveness.  A  crisis  was  precipitated 
when  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany came  to  an  end  in  1834,  at  about  the 
same  time  when  the  heavy  responsibilities  to 
their  own  Government  which  the  hong  merchants 
were  compelled  to  assume  had  made  several  of 
them  bankrupt.  Trade,  which  had  been  regulated 
by  these  two  corporations,  became  demoralized, 
and  under  the  conditions  of  mutual  distrust  and 
misunderstanding  which  already  existed,  trouble 
was  inevitable.  The  opium  traffic,  a  most  impor-  ' 
tant  part  of  Oriental  trade,  brought  existing 
differences  to  a  head.  This  traffic  had  Jieen  made 
illegal  by  the  Chinese  Government  in  ^796,  but 
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the  edicts  had  never  been  enforced.  Chinese 
officials  connived  at  the  trade,  the  hong  mer- 
chants found  it  profitable,  and  the  English  Gov- 
ernment refused  to  suppress  it.  In  1837  the 
Chinese  Government  decided  to  carry  out  its 
decrees,  and  a  governor,  Lin,  was  sent  to  Canton 
in  1839  for  that  purpose.  Lin  called  upon  the 
hong  merchants  and  others  to  surrender  the 
opium  in  their  possession.  Elliott,  the  British 
superintendent  of  trade,  secured  all  the  opium 
in  the  hands  of  British  subjects  and  turned  it 
over  to  the  Chinese  Governor;  but  he  refused  to 
sign  a  bond  which  would  have  made  all  vessels 
thereafter  engaging  in  the  traffic  subject  to  con- 
fiscation, and  persons  connected  therewith  pun- 
ishable with  death.  The  reluctance  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government  to  interfere  with  a  trade  that 
was  worth  from  $5,000,000  to  $8,000,000  annu- 
ally to  the  Government  of  British  India  made 
all  efforts  to  avoid  war  unavailing,  and  hostilities 
were  opened  at  the  beginning  of  1840.  After  the 
British  had  captured  several  ports,  taken  Ching- 
kiang  in  a  bloody  assault,  and  threatened  Nan- 
king, a  treaty  was  made  at  the  latter  city  by 
which  the  five  ports,  Canton,  Amoy,  Fu-chow, 
Ning-po,  and  Shanghai,  were  opened  to  British 
trade;  a  war  indemnity  of  $21,000,000  was  ex- 
acted; the  island  of  Hong  Kong  was  ceded  to 
England;  a  regular  customs  tariff  was  estab- 
*  lished  at  the  open  ports ;  and  in  consideration  of 
a  transit  duty  to  be  levied  in  addition,  goods 
were  given  free  conveyance  to  all  places  in  China. 
The  opium  question  was  not  touched  upon.  This 
first  commercial  treaty  entered  into  officially  by 
China  aroused  great  interest  in  Europe  and 
America.  An  embassy  from  the  United  States, 
headed  by  Caleb  Gushing,  negotiated  a  similar 
treaty  in  1844,  and  a  treaty  with  France  was 
concluded  the  same  year.  British  trade  grew 
rapidly  after  the  treaty,  the  terms  of  wnich 
China  persistently  sought  to  evade.  In  1856 
a  Chinese  lorcha,  the  Arrow,  was  seized  by  Chi- 
nese officials  for  alleged  piracy,  whereupon  the 
owners  ran  up  the  English  fiag  and  claimed  that 
the  Arrow  was  an  English  boat.  Thereupon 
England's  representative  in  China,  Sir  John  Bow- 
ring,  made  an  imperative  demand  upon  China 
for  restitution  and  an  apology  to  the  British 
Government.  His  demands,  though  unwarranted 
by  the  facts  in  the  case,  were  all  met  by  China, 
except  that  for  an  apology.  This  the  Chinese 
officials  refused  to  make,  and  the  complications 
arising  from  the  incident  brought  on  a  ne\y  war 
in  the  autumn  of  1856.  France  had  an  old  com- 
plaint against  China  for  the  murder  of  some 
missionaries,  and  joined  England  in  1857.  The 
war  closed  temporarily  in  1858,  with  the  Treaty 
of  Tien-tsin.  England  and  France  were  to  have 
ministers  at  the  Chinese  Court,  at  least  on  spe- 
cial occasions,  and  China  was  to  be  represented 
at  London  and  Paris.  Christianity  was  to  be 
tolerated  in  China.  A  certain  measure  of  free- 
dom of  access  to  Chinese  rivers  for  English  and 
French  merchant  vessels,  and  to  the  interior  of 
China  for  subjects  of  the  contracting  powers, 
was  guaranteed.  China  was  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  war,  and  the  term  'barbarian'  was  no 
longer  to  be  applied  to  Europeans  in  China.  Two 
years  later  it  became  necessary  to  renew  the  war 
to  secure  a  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the 
Imperial  Government,  and  this  was  only  obtained 
when  the  allied  armies  held  Peking*  at  their 
mercy.     At  the  time   of  the  conclusion  of  the 


Treaty  of  Tien-tsin  with  England  and  France, 
China  signed  a  treaty  with  Russia,  in  which  she 
ceded  the  Amur  territory  to  that  power. 

Meanwhile,  in  1850,  there  had  broken  out  in 
southern  China  a  formidable  insurrection,  which 
did  not  fail  to  affect  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
country.  This  was  the  Tai-ping  Rebellion,  as  it 
was  known  outside.  By  the  Chinese  it  was  called 
the  *War  of  the  liong-haired  Rebels.*  A  school- , 
master  named  Hung-siu-tseuen  had  become  pos- 
sessed of  a  religious  enthusiasm  through  the 
writings  of  some  Protestant  converts,  and  had  set 
up  a  propaganda  to  overthrow  Confucianism  and 
bring  China  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God. 
His  followers  were  known  as  'God-worshipers.' 
They  soon  allied  themselves  with  lawless  bands 
of  rebels  against  the  Government.  Their  leader 
assumed  the  title  of  Tien  Wang,  or  'Heavenly 
King,'  and  established  himself  as  a  ruler  in  Nan- 
king, where  he  lived  a  life  of  cruelty,  license, 
and  tyranny.  The  dynasty  which  he  intended  to 
foimd  was*  named  the  Ping  Chao,  or  'peace 
dynasty,'  which,  with  the  prefix  Tai  ('great'), 
gave  the  popular  foreign  name  to  the  rebellion. 
In  the  early  part  of  1853  the  rebels  had  become 
masters  of  Wu-chang  and  Nanking,  which  latter 
place  became  their  capital.  In  1860  the  treaty 
port  of  Shanghai  was  threatened  by  the  Tai-pings, 
who  thus  came  into  collision  with  the  Western 
powers.  A  small  army,  raised  at  the  expense  of 
the  Shanghai  merchants  and  maintained  by  the 
Imperial  Government,  was  created.  It  was 
named  the  Ever- Victorious  Army,  and  was  organ- 
ized and  led  by  an  American,  Ward,  who  showed 
great  ability,  but  died  before  much  had  been  ac- 
complished. His  successor,  Burgevine,  also  an 
American,  was  promptly  dismissed,  and  the  army 
remained  under  the  command  of  an  Englishman, 
Holland,  until  he  was  defeated  at  Tai-tsan,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1863.  Li  Hung  Chang,  then  Governor- 
General  of  the  Kiang  Provinces,  applied  for  an 
English  officer,  and  Charles  George  Gordon  was 
authorized  to  enter  the  Chinese  service.  He 
brought  the  little  army  of  3000  or  4000  men  to  a 
discipline  and  steadiness  that  enabled  him  to 
perform  wonders  with  it.  At  the  same  time  the 
French  forces  gave  effective  aid  to  the  Imperial- 
ists. In  July,  1864,  the  Imperialists  took  Nan- 
king, and  the  rebellion  was  practically  stamped 
out,  although  desultory  warfare  still  continued 
for  a  time.  Bad  faith  shown  by  Li  in  dealing 
with  the  defeated  rebels  led  Gordon  to  refuse  to 
serve  longer  in  connection  with  him ;  he  refused 
all  rewards  from  the  Emperor,  but  completed  the 
overthrow  of  the  rebels.  See  Gobdon,  Charles 
George. 

The  fnited  States  had  watched  with  deep  in- 
terest the  progress  of  the  second  Anglo-Chi- 
nese War,  and  President  Buchanan  sent  Wil- 
liam B.  Reed  to  follow  the  course  of  events 
and  to  mediate  on  behalf  of  this  Govern- 
ment if  that  should  be  possible.  In  its  friendly 
attitude  this  country  was  supported  by  Russia. 
Tlie  efforts  of  !\fr.  Reed  resulted  in  a  new  treaty 
between  the  LTnited  States  and  China,  negotiated 
on  June  18,  1858.  This  was  a  treaty  of  amity 
and  commerce  under  which  the  United  States 
Government  guaranteed  that  no  American  ves- 
sels should  engage  in  contraband  trade  with 
China.  The  Ignited  States  Minister  to  China 
from  1861  to  1867,  Anson  Burlingame,  was  so 
successful  in  winning  the  confidence  of  the  Chi- 
nese administration,  then  in  progressive  hands. 
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that  upon  his  resignation  he  was  asked  to  head 
a  Chinese  embassy  accredited  to  eleven  leading 
nations.  In  1868  he  set  out  from  Peking  at  the 
head  of  an  imposing  deputation  of  the  highest 
Chinese  officials,  and  during  the  short  time  be- 
fore his  death  in  1869  he  did  much  to  bring 
about  friendly  relations  between  China  and  the 
Christian  powers.  The  Burlingame  Treaty  with 
the  United  States  supplemented  the  Reed  Treaty 
in  some  important  respects.  Even  as  late  as 
this  China  had  not  recognized  the  full  equal- 
ity of  other  nations  by  admitting  their  envoys 
to  personal  audience  with  the  Emperor,  but  on 
June  29,  1873,  the  Chinese  Jlmperor,  under  the 
enlightened  influence  of  Prince  Kung  and  his 
associates,  gave  personal  audience  to  the  Japa- 
nese Ambassador  and  to  the  Ministers  of  Russia, 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Holland,  with  the  German  secretary  as  inter- 
preter. The  significance  of  this  audience  is  evi- 
dent. It  represented  the  final  breaking  down  of 
Chinese  isolation,  and  the  recognition  of  the 
great  powers  of  Europe  as  the  equals  of  China. 
In  1884,  France,  in  atfempting  to  make  ^ood  her 
protectorate  over  Annam  (q.v.),  became  involved 
m  a  campaign  against  the  Chinese  forces  in 
Tougking.  The  war  was  ended  in  June,  1885, 
by  a  treaty  giving  France  control  of  Tongking 
and  ^Vnnam,  but  leaving  open  the  question  of 
Chinese  suzerainty. 

In  1894  Japan  took  advantage  of  disorders  in 
Korea  to  revive  certain  old  claims  to  rights  in 
that  country  (see  Japan  and  Korea),  and  sent 
an  expeditionary  force  into  the  peninsula.  China, 
which  had  always  claimed  suzerainty  in  Korea, 
but  had  allowed  Japan  to  obtain  distinct  diplo- 
matic advantages  in  1876  and  1882,  hastened  to 
meet  this  demonstration,  and  after  minor  colli- 
sions had  taken  place  Japan  declared  war,  August 
1,  and  on  the  26th  concluded  an  offensive  and  de- 
fensive alliance  with  Korea.  On  September  16 
the  Chinese  were  defeated  at  Ping- Yang,  and  on 
the  18th  a  Chinese  fleet  was  destroyed  in  a  severe 
naval  battle  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu  River.  In 
November  Port  Arthur,  in  the  Liao-tun^  Penin- 
sula, China's  strongest  fortress,  was  invested, 
while  the  main  column  of  the  invading  army 
pressed  on  through  Manchuria  toward  Peking. 
Prince  Kung  made  an  appeal  to  the  Powers  for 
intervention.  The  United  States  offered  its  ser- 
vices as  mediator,  but  they  w^re  declined  by 
Japan.  Port  Arthur  was  taken  on  the  21st. 
The  Japanese  pushed  their  operations  vigorously, 
without  regard  to  the  approach  of  winter;  de- 
feated the  Chinese  at  Kung-wa-sai,  December  19; 
captured  Kai-ping,  January  10,  1895;  and  the 
strongly  fortified  port  of  Wei-hai-wei,  in  the 
Shantung:  Peninsula,  on  February  14.  The  loss 
of  Wei-hai-wei,  together  with  the  remnant  of 
her  navy,  left  China  at  the  mercy  of  her  enemy, 
with  Peking  in  imminent  danger  of  capture.  Li 
Hung  Chang  (q.v.)  was  commissioned  to  nego- 
tiate a  peace.  By  the  Treaty  of  Shimonoseki, 
April  17,  1895,  China  recognized  the  full  inde- 
pendence of  Korea,  ceded  to  Japan  the  peninsula 
of  Liao-tung,  the  island  of  Formosa,  and  the 
Pescadores,  and  agreed  to  pay  an  indemnity  of 
200.000,000  taels.  A  new  commercial  treaty 
with  Japan,  much  more  favorable  than  that 
which  had  been  invalidated  by  the  war,  was 
promised.  Japan  was  to  retain  military  occu- 
pation of  Wei-hai-wei  until  the  commercial  treaty 
was  made  and  the  second  installment  of  the  in- 


demnity paid,  the  balance  of  the  latter  to  be  se- 
cured by  pledging  the  customs  revenue.  The 
collapse  of  China  surprised  most  of  the  world, 
which  had  been  taught  to  believe  that  there  was 
tremendous  reserve  force  and  power  of  endurance 
in  this  unwieldy  but  ancient  empire.  The*  reve- 
lation of  its  weakness  seemed  to  be  just  the  op- 
portunity for  the  great  European  Powers  that 
were  ambitious  of  influence  in  the  Far  East. 
Russia,  France,  and  Germany  promptly  protested 
against  the  cession  of  the  peninsula  of  Liao-tung, 
and  brought  such  pressure  to  bear  that  Japan 
relinquished  this  part  of  its  conquest. 

In  the  weakened  condition  of  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment, it  was  more  than  ever  apparent  that 
political  influence  must  ^o  hand  in  hand  with 
commercial  development  in  China.  The  embar- 
rassments of  the  Imperial  Government  resulting 
from  the  war  afforded  an  opportunity  to  the 
Powers  to  obtain  valuable  concessions.  Russia 
in  1895  placed,  through  France,  a  loan  amount- 
ing to  $77,200,000,  to  enable  China  to  meet  the 
payments  of  the  indemnity.  In  1896  the  sum 
of  $80,000,000  was  provided  by  German  and 
American  capitalists,  and  in  1898  the  same 
amount  was  advanced  by  the  Hong  Kong  and 
Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  and  the  Deutsch- 
Asiatische  Bank.  In  return  for  these  loans,  valu- 
able railway  and  trading  concessions  were  exact- 
ed, with  a  view  to  estaolishing  in  the  decaying 
empire  spheres  of  influence  which  could  in  any 
event  be  guarded  against  dangerous  rivals.  In 
1807  Germany,  by  way  of  reparation  for  the 
murder  of  two  German  missionaries,  seized  the 
port  of  Kiao-chau,  on  the  Shan-tung  Peninsula, 
and  obtained  from  China  extensive  mining,  trad- 
ing, and  railway  privileges  in  the  rich  Province 
of  Shan-tung.  In  the  early  part  of  1898,  while 
the  British  Grovemment  was  endeavoring  to 
secure  guarantees  that  the  Yang-tse-kiang  region 
should  not  be  alienated  in  any  way,  and  that  the 
river  should  be  more  freely  opened  to  naviga- 
tion, Russia  obtained  a  lease  of  the  harbors  of 
Port  Arthur  and  Ta-lien-wan  in  the  Liao-tung 
Peninsula,  with  railway  concessions  in  the  ad- 
jacent territory.  As  an  offset.  Great  Britain  at 
once  demanded  and  obtained  Wei-hai-wei  on 
similar  terms. 

The  danger  to  China  from  the  foreign  Powers 
now  became  so  evident  that  two  parties  appeared, 
divided  upon  the  method  of  resistance.  One 
was  a  nationalist  reform  party,  led  by  Kang  Yu- 
Wei,  a  Cantonese,  and  including  Chang  Chih 
Tung,  th^  Viceroy  of  Hu-peh  and  Hu-nan; 
the  other  a  reactionary  conservative  party, 
inspired  by  the  Dowager  Empress.  For  a 
brief  period  the  reformers  seemed  to  have 
gained  control  at  the  palace,  and  held  the  ear 
of  the  young  Emperor,  Kwang  Su.  Their  wish 
was  to  bring  China  into  the  ranks  of  modem 
nations,  along  the  road  which  Japan  had  trod  so 
swiftly  and  so  surely,  and  to  throw  off  foreign 
influence  by  creating  a  strong  and  independent 
Chinese  nation.  Numerous  edicts  issued  from 
the  palace  during  the  summer  of  1898,  which 
seemed  to  point  to  the  regeneration  of  China. 
But  against  this  attempt  at  reform  by  procla- 
mation there  were  the  inertia  of  the  most  con- 
servative of  people,  the  hatred  of  all  things  for- 
eign, and  the  constant  intriguing  of  the  Empress 
Dowager,  a  relentless  and  unscrupulous  woman, 
mother  of  the  late  Emperor  Tung  Chih  and 
aunt  of  the  present  ruler,  whom  she  had  put 
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upon  the  throne.  Long  accustomed  to  control 
the  affairs  of  the  palace,  she  kept  the  weak 
young  Emperor  in  subjection.  In  September, 
1898,  he  issued  a  proclamation  practically  trans- 
ferring the  sovereign  authority  to  her,  and  con- 
fessing himself  sick  in  body  and  mind.  '  From 
that  time  he  was  lost  sight  of,  and  rumors  of  his 
death  became  frequent.  A  number  of  the  re- 
formers were  executed,  but  Kang  Yu-Wei  escaped 
and  went  into  exile.  Anti-foreign  demonstra- 
tions in  many  quarters  began  almost  immediate- 
ly, and  marines  were  sent  to  Peking  from  the 
foreign  naval  vessels  on  the  China  station,  to 
guard  the  legations.  Assaults  on  the  mission- 
aries and  destruction  of  their  property  became 
of  frequent  occurrence,  and  it  was  evident  that 
the  exactions  and  dictatorial  ways  of  the  for- 
eigners had  irritated  the  Chinese.  If  the  liberal 
reformers  could  have  had  their  way,  the  difficulty 
might  have  been  peaceably  met  by  creating  an 
<irderly,  civil iz<»d  government,  that  would  com- 
mand the  respect  of  the  world;  but  with  the  tri- 
UQiph  of  the  reactionaries  in  the  Government,  the 
spirit  that  was  abroad  found  vent  in  violent  and 
barbaric  outbreaks  that  only  served  further  to 
discredit  China  with  civilized  nations.  The 
seizure  of  full  power  by  the  Empress  Dowager 
was  marked  by  the  substitution  of  Manchus  for 
Chinese  in  the  higher  offices,  which  meant  the 
infusion  of  a  more  brutal  and  violent  spirit  in 
the  Government.  In  January,  1900,  the  puppet 
Iilmperor  was  heard  from  once  again,  in  a  proc- 
lamation made  by  the  orders  of  the  Empress 
Dowager,  naming  Pu  Chun,  son  of  Psai  Yi, 
Prince  Tuan,  as  the  successor  to  the  throne. 

Reports  were  heard  soon  after  of  the  activity 
in  Shan-tung  of  the  organization  popularly 
kno^^n  as  the  Boxers  (a  very  free  translation  of 
the  Chinese  name  meaning  The  Fist  of  Righteous 
Harmony').  This  organization  and  another 
which  seems  to  have  become  identified  with  it 
were  apparently  the  beginnings  of  a  patriotic 
volunteer  militia  which  was  intended  for  the 
defense  of  the  country  against  foreign  aggres- 
sion. It  had  at  the  outset  the  favor  of  many 
really  well-meaning  men,  but  it  soon  came  into 
the  control  of  fanatics,  whose  motto  was,  *Exter- 
minate  the  foreigners.'  As  reports  of  its  acts  be- 
gan to  come  in,  the  foreign  ministers  made  fre- 
quent representations  to  the  Tsung-li-Yamen,  or 
Board  of  Foreign  Relations,  but  without  obtain* 
ing  any  satisfaction.  Matters  went  from  bad  to 
worse,  imtil  the  very  legations  in  Peking  were 
threatened  by  the  reign  of  terror  which  enveloped 
the  capital.  A  relief  force  of  2000  marines  and 
sailors  from  the  allied*  foreign  fleets  set  out  for 
Peking,  June  10,  under  the  command  of  Vice- 
Admiral  Seymour,  the  British  commander,  but 
this  force  was  unable  to  reach  Peking.  On  June 
11,  the  chancellor  of  the  Japanese  legation  was 
murdered  in  Poking  by  Chinese  soldiers.  Al- 
ready there  was  little  doubt  that  the  Boxer  out- 
break was  encouraged  from  the  palace.  On  June 
17,  the  allied  fleets  bombarded  and  captured  the 
Taku  forts.  Three  days  later  Baron  von  Ket- 
teler,  the  German  Ambassador,  was  murdered  in 
the  streets  of  Peking,  on  the  way  to  the  Tsung- 
li-Yamen.  The  diplomatic  corps,  together  with 
their  households  and  guards,  before  the  end  of 
June,  were  all  gathered  in  the  British  legation, 
which  was  fortified  as  well  as  possible.  Cut  oflf 
from  all  communication  with  the  outside  world, 
they  endured  the  horrors  of  a  siege  for  nearly 


two  months.  Meanwhile  an  allied  army  of  relief 
had  been  assembled  at  Taku.  It  captured  Tien- 
tsin on  July  14,  and  advanced  to  the  relief  of 
the  besieged  legations.  The  march  began  on 
August  4.  the  force  numbering  about  18,000 
men — Japanese,  Russian,  British,  American,  and 
French.  Peking  was  reached  and  the  legations  were 
relieved  on  the  14th,  the  Imperial  City  being 
taken  on  the  following  day.  The  Court  escaped 
into  the  interior.  On  the  28th  troops  of  all  the 
nationalities  represented  (now  including  some 
bodies  of  Germans  also)  marched  through  the 
sacred  precincts  of  the  Forbidden  City,  as  a 
symbol  of  the  humiliation  of  China.  The  ad- 
vance on  Peking  and  the  occupation  of  Chinese 
territory  was  attended  with  much  looting,  bru- 
tality, and  license,  not  at  all  creditable  to  the 
Christian  nations.  Li  Hung  Chang  and  Prince 
Ching  were  commissioned  to  treat  with  the  Pow- 
ers, and  after  months  of  wearisome  negotiation, 
prolonged  by  the  differences  among  the  Powers 
and  by  the  peculiar  methods  of  Oriental  diplo- 
macy, a  protocol  embodying  the  terms  of  peace  to 
be  imposed  upon  China  was  submitted  to  the  Im- 
perial Government.  This  document  set  forth  the 
expiatory  measures  imposed  upon  China  on  ac- 
count of  the  Boxer  outrages ;  forbade  the  impor- 
tation of  arms  and  ammunition  or  the  materials 
for  their  manufacture ;  provided  for  the  payment 
and  distribution  of  an  indemnity  of  450,000,000 
haikwan  taels,  or  $333,000,000;  the  conversion 
of  ad  valorem  into  specific  duties,  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  Pei-ho  and  Whang-pu  rivers, 
at  the  joint  cost  of  the  foreign  Powers  and 
China;  prohibited  Chinese  membership  in  anti- 
foreign  societies  under  pain  of  death,  and  abol- 
ished Government  examinations  for  five  years 
in  cities  where  foreigners  had  been  massacred ;  or- 
dered the  dismissal  of  governors  who  should 
hereafter  permit  anti-foreign  agitation;  and 
transformed  the  semi-official  Tsung-li-Yamen  into 
a  ministry  of  foreign  aflfairs,  the  Wai  Wu  Pu, 
taking  precedence  of  the  other  ministries.  A 
legation  district  in  Peking  which  might  be  forti- 
fied and  yarded  was  defined,  and  certain  points 
were  indicated  that  might  be  occupied  by  the 
foreign  Powers  to  keep  communication  open  be- 
tween the  capital  and  the  sea.  In  accordance 
with  this  protocol,  all  foreign  troops  except  the 
legation  guards  were  to  be  withdrawn  in  Sep- 
tember, 1901,  and  the  status  quo  was  to  be  re- 
established. 

In  an  Imperial  edict  issued  in  February,  1901, 
China  accepted  these  terms.  \Miile  the  Boxer 
movement  was  in  progress  and  the  siege  of  the 
legations  in  Peking  was  going  on,  the  Chiner^e 
forces  made  a  vigorous  and  at  first  irresistible  ad- 
vance against  the  Russians  in  Manchuria,  which 
became  the  scene  of  bloody  warfare.  In  July,  1900, 
the  Chinese  cannonaded  Blagovyeshtchensk,  on  the 
Amur  River.  Russia  assembled  large  forces 
which  finally  drove  back  the  enemy,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  October  Mukden  was  in  Russian 
hands.  Durini?  the  progress  of  the  peace  nego- 
tiations, the  Powers  dispatched  punitive  expedi- 
tions in  various  directions,  these  operations  con- 
tinuing into  the  spring  of  1901.  In  June,  1901, 
Count  Waldersee,  who  had  been  at  the  head  of 
the  allied  forces  in  China,  laid  down  his  com- 
mand. In  January,  1902,  the  Chinese  Court  re- 
turned to  Peking.  On  April  9,  1902,  the  'Man- 
churian  Convention'  between  Russia  and  China 
was  sealed  by  the  Chinese  Emperor.     Under  its 
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proyisions  Russia  agreed  gradually  to  retire  from 
Alanchuria  in  eighteen  months.  Russia's  control 
over  the  l^lanehurian  Railway,  however,  was  to 
remain  imimpaired. 

BiBLiOGBAPUY.  Bibliographies  of  China  com- 
prise :  Courdier,  Bihliothecu  Sinica  ( 3  vols.,  Paris, 
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1895)  ;  Martin,  A  Cycle  of  Cathay  (New  York, 
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(3)  Government  and  laws:  Mayers,  The  Chi- 
nese  Oovernment  (Shanghai,  1886  and  1897) ; 
Ross,  The  Matichus,  or  the  Reigning  Dynasty  of 
China  (London,  1880) ;  Staunton,  Ta-tsing-Leu- 
Lee:  The  Penal  Code  of  China  (London,  1810)  ; 
Alabaster,  Chinese  Criminal  Law  (Londcm, 
1899). 
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ental Religions:  China  (Boston,  1877)  ;  Eikins, 
Religion  in  China  (Boston,  1878),  and  Chinese 
Buddhism  (Boston,  1880)  ;  Douglas,  Confucian- 
ism and  Taoism  (Ijondon,  1879)  ;  Deal,  Bud- 
dhism in  China  (New  York,  1884)  ;  Wilson, 
China:  A  Study  of  Its  Civilization  and  Possi- 
bilities (New  York,  1887  and  1901);  Terrien 
de  Lacouperie,  Western  Origin  of  Early  Chinese 
Civilization  (London,  1894)  ;  Groot,  Religious 
Systems  of  the  Chinese  (4  vols.,  Leyden,  1894- 
1901)  ;  Heig,  Die  Religion  und  Kultur  Chinas 
(Berlin,  1900). 

(5)  Character,  manners,  and  customs:  Davis, 
The  Chinese  (New  York,  1836)  ;  Doolittle,  Social 
Life  of  the  Chinese  (2  vols.,  New  York,  1876)  ; 
Tcheng  Ki-Tong,  The  Chinese,  Painted  by  Them- 
selves (London,  1887)  ;  Lee  Yan  Phou,  When  I 
v:as  a  Boy  in  China  (Boston,  1887)  ;  Simon,  La 
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Characteristics  (London,  1892),  and  Village 
Life  in  China  (New  York,  1899)  ;  Douglas,  So- 
ciety in  China  (London,  1894)  ;  Fielde,  A  Cor- 
ner of  Cathay  (New  York,  1894)  ;  Holcombe, 
The  lUal  Chinaman   (New  York,  1895) ;  Bard, 


Les  Chinois  chez  eux  (Paris,  1899) ;  Little,  Inti- 
mate China  (London,  1901);  Wu  Ting  Fang» 
"Chinese  Civilization,"  University  Record,  Vol. 
V.  (Chicago,  1901). 

(6)  Commerce:  Schumacher,  "Die  Organisa- 
tion des  Fremdenhandels  in  China,"  Jahrbiicher 
fUr  Gesetzgebung,  Vol.  XXIII.  (Berlin,  1899); 
La  mission  lyonnaise  d* exploration  commerciaht 
en  Chine  (Lyons,  1898) ;  Beresford,  The  Break- 
up of  China  (New  York,  1899) ;  Parker,  China: 
Her  History,  Diplomacy,  and  Commerce  (New^ 
York,  1901). 

(7)  Economics:  Raveneau,  "La  Chine  ^ono- 
mique,"  in  Annates  de  geographic,  Vol.  VIII. 
(Paris,  1899)  ;  Parsons,  An  American  Engineer 
in  China  (New  York,  1900) ;  Schumacher, 
"Eisenbahnbau  imd  Eisenbahnplane  in  China,"  in 
Archiv  filr  Eisenbahnwesen  (Berlin,  1899-1900). 

(8)  Literature:  Legge,  The  Chinese  Classics 
(5  vols..  Hong  Kong,  1861-72)  ;  Martin,  The  Chi- 
nese: Their  Education,  Philosophy,  and  Letters 
(New  York,  1881),  and  The  Ijore  of  Cathay* 
(New  York,  1901) ;  Watters,  Essays  on  the  Chi- 
nese Language  (Shanghai,  1896)  ;  Giles,  A  His- 
tory of  Chinese  Literature  (London,  1901);. 
Douglas,  Chinese  Stories   (Edinburgh,  1895). 

(9)  History:  Semmedo,  History  of  China  and 
of  the  Late  Tartar  Invasion  (London,  1655) ; 
Brine,  The  Taeping  Rebellion  (London,  1862) ; 
Giles,  Historic  China  (London,  1882) ;  Boulger,. 
History  of  China  (3  vols.,  London,  1881-84); 
Bretschneider,  Mediasval  Researches  from  East 
Asiatic  Sources  (2  vols.,  Ix>ndon,  1888)  ;  Hirtb, 
China  and  the  Roman  Orient  (Leipzig,  1885)  ; 
Inouye,  The  Japan-ChinaWar  (Yokohama,  1895) ; 
Vladimir,  The  China-Japan  War  (London,  1896)  ; 
Williams,  History  of  China  (New  York,  1897)  ; 
Macgowan,  History  of  China  (London,  1897) ; 
Allan,  Under  the  Dragon  Flag  (New  Yorl^ 
1898) ;  Krebs,  Chinesische  Kriege  seit  18^0  und 
seine  heutigen  Streitkrafte  (Berlin,  1900) ;  Ed- 
wards, The  Story  of  China  (London,  1900) ; 
Michie,  The  Englishman  in  China  (2  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1900)  ;  Parker,  A  Thousand  Years  of  the- 
Tartars  (London,  1895)  ;  Lynch,  The  W^ar  of  the 
Civilizations  (Ix)ndon,  1901). 

(10)  Missions,  politics,  and  foreign  relations: 
Staimton,  Earl  Macartney's  (q.v.)  Embassy  to 
China  (London,  1797);  Hue,  Christianity  in 
China,  Tartary,  and  Tibet  (3  vols.,  London, 
•1857)  ;  Oliphant,  Earl  Elgin's  Mission  to  China 

(New  York,  1860)  ;  Comenge,  Los  Chinos;  social 
y  politico  (Manila,  1894)  ;  Poole  and  Dickens, 
The  Life  of  Sir  Harry  Parkes  (London,  1894)  ; 
Curzon,  Problems  of  the  Far  East  (London, 
1894)  ;  Jenkins,  The  Jesuits  in  China  (London, 
1894)  ;  The  Anti-Foreign  Riots  in  China  in  1891 
(Shanghai,  1892)  ;  Norman,  Peoples  and  Politics^ 
in  the  Far  East  (London,  1895)  ;  Speer,  Mis- 
sions and  Politics  in  China  (New  York,  1900)  ; 
Michie,  China  and  Christianity  (Boston,  1900)  ; 
Colquhoun,  China  in  Transformation  (London,- 
1898)  ;  Krausse,  China  in  Decay,  with  bibliog- 
raphy (London,  1898)  ;  Reinsch,  World  Politics 
at  the  End  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  as  Influ- 
enced by  the  Oriental  Situation  (New  Y'ork, 
1900)  ;  Wen  Ching,  The  Chinese  Crisis  from 
Within  (London,  1900)  ;  Holcombe,  The  Real 
Chinese  Question  (New  York,  1900)  ;  Leroy- 
Beaulieu,  The  Awakening  of  the  East,  translated 
by  R.  Davey  (New  York,  1900)  ;  Will,  World 
Crisis  in  China  (Baltimore,  1900)  ;  Chang  Chih- 
tung,  China's  Only  Hope,  translated  by  Wood* 
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bridge  (New  York,  1900) ;  Cordier,  Histoire  des 
relations  de  la  Chine  avec  les  puissances  occi- 
dentales  (Paris,  1901)  ;  Smith,  China  in  Con- 
vulsion (New  York,  1901)  ;  Landor,  China  and 
the  Allies  (New  York,  1901);  Ku  Hung-ming, 
Papers  from  a  Viceroy's  Yamen  (Shanghai, 
1901). 

CHINESE  GOBDON.  The  name  given  to 
Gen.  Charles  George  Gordon  from  his  exploits  in 
putting  down  the  Tai-ping  Rebellion  in  1863. 

CHINESE  HEHF.    See  Cobchobus. 

CHINESE  IMldGBATION.  This  subject 
first  assumed  importance  in  the  United  States 
about  the  year  1870,  although  legislation  hostile 
to  the  Chinese  began  in  California  in  1855.  The 
California  Legislature  investigated  the  subject 
in  1862  and  the  United  States  Congress  sent  a 
joint  special  committee  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in 
1876,  the  voluminous  report  of  which  gives  the 
most  authentic  information  on  the  subject  yet 
published.  (Rep.  44th  Cong.  2d  Sess.  Sen.  R. 
689,  pp.  1281,  Wash.  1877). 

Up  to  1868  the  United  States  was  trying  to 
compel  China  to  admit  Americans  into  that 
country  for  the  pursuit  of  trade  and  commerce. 
The  first  treaty  (1844)  with  China  gave  Ameri- 
cans the  right  of  residence  in  five  ports  and 
gave  them  the  rights  of  extra-territorial  con- 
sular jurisdiction.  The  Americans,  though  not 
participating  in  the  Chinese  war  of  1858,  secured 
all  of  the  privileges  obtained  by  other  nations, 
which  were  stipulated  in  the  Reed  Treaty  of  1858. 
Nothing  was  said  in  these  treaties  about  Chinese 
in  America,  who  came  here  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  the  citizens  of  other  nations.  The  Bur- 
lingame  Treaty  of  1868  deprecated  involuntary 
immigration — aimed  at  coolie  labor — but  de- 
clared the  right  of  migration  to  be  an  inherent 
one,  and  a  special  resolution  of  Congress  (July 
27,  1868)  declared  the  right  of  expatriation  to 
bo  a  natural  and  inherent  right  of  all  people, 
the  obstruction  or  restriction  of  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
republic.  This  declaration  became  subsequently 
an  object  of  embarrassment  in  dealing  with  the 
Chinese  when  anti-Chinese  feeling  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  made  it  necessary  for  both  political  parties 
in  1876  to  insert  anti-Chinese  planks  in  their 
platforms.  The  question  of  abrogating  the  treaty 
of  1868  was  discussed  in  Congress.  A  bill  to 
restrict  Chinese  immigration  passed  both  Houses 
of  Congress  in  1879,  but  was  vetoed  by  President 
>iayes  because  it  violated  the  Treaty  of  1868.  A 
commission  was  sent  to  China  in  1880  to  nego- 
tiate a  new  treaty  to  permit  the  absolute  prohibi- 
tion of  Chinese  immigration.  The  Treaty  of  1880 
declared  that  "the  Government  of  the  United 
States  may  regulate,  limit,  or  suspend  such  com- 
ing or  residence,  but  may  not  absolutely  prohibit 
it."  The  treaty  further  stated  that  the  limitation 
must  be  reasonable  and  apply  only  to  Chinese 
laborers.  The  act  of  1882  suspended  the  immi- 
gration of  Chinese  laborers  for  ten  years  and 
gave  those  in  the  United  States  or  those  who 
should  arrjve  within  90  days  after  the  passage 
of  the  act  the  right  to  remain,  but  forbade  the 
naturalization  of  Chinese,  and  the  act  applied  to 
both  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers.  The  act  was 
amended  in  1888,  while  a  treaty,  in  which  the 
Chinese  Government  undertook  to  prohibit  Chi- 
nese laborers  from  coming  to  the  United  States, 
and  our  Government  agreed  to  protect  those  here 


from  the  violence  and  outrages  to  which  they 
were  constantly  subjected  without  redress,  was 
still  pending.  The  amendment  prohibited  the  re- 
turn on  certificate  of  Chinamen  once  here  who 
went  back  to  China,  declared  all  such  certificates 
void,  and  practically  made  Chinese  exclusion  per- 
manent. This  act  angered  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, which  did  not  ratify  the  treaty.  The  act 
of  1882  expired  in  1892,  and  the  Geary  law  con- 
tinuing the  exclusion  for  a  further  period  of  ten 
years  was  passed  May  6,  1892.  President  Roose- 
velt recommended  in  his  message  to  Congress, 
December,  1901,  the  continuance  of  this  policy, 
and  the  general  sentiment  both  in  and  out  of 
Congress  still  favors  Chinese  exclusion  and  will 
demand  further  legislation  to  this  end. 

The  methods  by  which  Chinese  exclusion  has 
been  accomplished  have  not  been  above  reproach, 
but  public  opinion  forced  radical  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.  It  is  asserted  by  those 
who  advocate  Chinese  exclusion  that  the  Chinese 
come  here  not  in  families,  but  chiefly  as  male 
laborers  for  a  temporary  stay,  to  secure  about 
$1500  in  savings  and  then  return  to  China  with  a 
competency.  The  difference  between  the  Ameri- 
can and  Chinese  civilization  makes  it  almost  im- 
possible to  assimilate  them.  They  work  for  low 
wages  and  live  very  cheaply.  Whether  or  not 
they  would  ever  come  to  this  country  in  sufiicient 
numbers  to  constitute  a  menace  to  the  economic 
interests  of  American  labor,  which  the  American 
workingman  supposes,  is  doubtful. 

The  number  of  Chinese  who  came  to  the 
United  States  from  1848  to  1852,  when  they  be- 
gan to  come  as  a  result  of  the  gold  discoveries, 
is  estimated  at  10,000.  From  1852  to  1854  .the 
excess  of  arrivals  over  departures  amounted  to 
31,861.  During  the  next  15  years  the  annual  de- 
partures were  about  as  great  as  the  annual  ar- 
rivals; 1868  showed  a  net  gain  of  6876,  and  from 
that  year  down  to  1876  the  net  gain  was  about 
11,000  per  annum.  The  census  of  1880  showed 
105,465,  exclusive  of  Hawaii;  1890,  107,488; 
1900,  89,863.  Consult  Mayo-Smith,  Emigration 
and  Immigration  (New  York,  1895).   See  Immi- 

OBATION. 

CHINESE  LANGUAGE,  W KITING,  AND 
LITEBATXJBE.  The  language  of  China  is  an- 
cient and  important  because  of  the  vast  number 
of  human  beings  speaking  it;  but  it  ranks  among 
the  most  rudimentary  forms  of  speech  that  have 
maintained  a  long  existence  anywhere  in  the 
world.  It  has  matter-elements  and  nothing 
else;  besides  this,  it  is  monosyllabic,  each  word 
being  uttered  by  a  single  movement  oif  the  organs 
of  speech,  and  expressing  a  complete  idea  or 
thing.  It  is  characterized  by  the  unchangeability 
of  the  root.  Hence  it  is  without  inflections  or 
distinct  parts  of  speech.  The  relation  of  a  word 
is  recognized  by  its  position  in  the  semtence. 
The  same  word  may  serve  as  noun,  adjective, 
verb,  or  adverb.  Gender,  number,  person,  and 
case  are  signified,  not  by  the  form  of  the  word 
itself,  but  by  related  additional  words.  Position 
is  everything  in  the  construction  of  Chinese 
sentences.  Chinese  is  one  of  the  simplest  lan- 
guages in  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  most  difficult;  for  while  there  is  no  gram- 
mar except  syntax,  to  be  a  scholar  one  must 
learn  the  book  language  in  its  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent forms,  the  colloquial  or  spoken  languages 
in  their  various  vernaculars,  and  the  tones  (as 
many,  it  may  be,  as  seven  to  a  single  sound). 
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which  increase  the  number  of  simple  words  or 
roots  from  nearly  500  to  1200  or  more.  It  is 
very  difficult  for  a  Western  man  to  be  a  master 
of  the  Chinese  tones.  The  variety  of  dialects 
and  their  difficulties  are  overcome  by  what  is 
commonly  called  the  'mandarin*  or  Court  dialect, 
the  medium  of  official  commimication,  which, 
though  phonetically  the  poorest  of  the  dialects, 
has  received  considerable  literary  cultivation. 
There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  literary 
and  colloquial  idioms.  Yet  though  poor  in  form 
— indeed,  one  of  the  poorest — the  Chinese  lan- 
guage has  been  made,  through  ages  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  solely  by  th^  genius  of  those  who  use 
it,  superior  as  an  instrument  of  thought  to 
many,  perhaps  to  most,  inflected  languages. 
"The  contrast  between  the  means  and  produc- 
tion in  Chinese,"  says  Steinthal,  "is  a  perfectly 
unique  phenomenon  in  language  history." 

If,  as  seems  probable,  this  language  came  orig- 
inally with  the  primitive  elements  of  Accadian 
civilization  from  Western  Asia,  it  is  logical  to 
connect  its  written  character  with  the  Accadian 
or  proto-cuneiform  ideographs  of  ancient  Meso- 
potamia. These  symbols,  at  first  few  in  number 
and  derived  from  natural  or  artificial  objects, 
became  stereotyped  by  use  and  so  modified  by 
contractions  as  presently  to  lose  all  resemblance 
to  the  original  hieroglyphs.  Native  philologists 
seem  to  recognize  some  such  process  as  this  in 
arranging  their  language  in  'six  writing'  {luh 
shu),  608  imitative  symbols,  107  signs  of 
thought,  740  combined  ideas  (e.g.  'woman'  and 
'broom'  denoting  a  wife),  372  inverted  significa- 
tions (the  character  for  'hand'  turned  one  way 
meaning  'right,*  the  other  'left'),  21,810  phono- 
grams— the  bulk  of  the  language — combining  an 
imitative  with  a  sound  symbol,  and  598  meta- 
phonic  symbols  and  combinations,  for  the  most 
part  accepted  conventions  difficult  to  explain. 
This  constitutes  a  vocabulary  of  24,235  separate 
words,  which  is  approximately  the  total  of  words 
in  good  usage;  though  this  is  increased  by  obso- 
lete and  compound  characters  in  Kang-hi's  dic- 
tionary to  44,449.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  however, 
the  vocabulary  of  ordinary  life  is  much  more 
limited,  not  far  exceeding  3000;  that  of  the 
nine  canonical  books  is  only  4601.  Doubtless  the 
aspect  of  the  written  character  underwent  a 
change  upon  the  invention  of  the  hair  pencil  or 
brush,  ascribed  to  a  general  in  the  Third  Cen- 
tury B.C.,  when  the  hard  stylus  ceased  to  be 
used;  and  other  changes  in  the  mechanics  of 
writing  must  account  for  the  obliteration  of  al- 
most every  semblance  of  its  hieroglyphic  origin 
in  the  modem  script.  Some  examples  of  such 
modifications  from  supposed  original  forms  are 
given  in  the  illustration.  There  being  no  alpha- 
bet in  Chinese,  the  difficulties  in  arranging  this 
assemblage  of  arbitrary  signs  are  very  great. 
After  Various  phonetic  plans  had  been  tried,  the 
characters  were  classified  in  the  Sixth  Century  by 
selecting  the  most  significant  part  of  each  as  its 
key  or  radical,  and  by  grouping  together  those  in 
which  the  same  element  occurred.  These  groups 
were  subsequently  reduced  from  542  to  214  in 
the  Sixteenth  Century,  the  characters  under  the 
same  radical  being  listed  consecutively  according 
to  the  number  of  strokes  required  to  write  the 
extra-radical  portion.  This  latter  part — usually 
called  the  primitive — ^may  be  written  above,  be- 
low, on  either  side,  or  inclosed  within  the  radi- 
cal;  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  become  per- 


fectly familiar  with  these  214  signs  before  the 
first  step  can  be  taken  in  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  written  language.  The  number  of  char- 
acters listed  under  each  of  these  in  the  dictionary 
varies  from  5  to  1354.  A  remarkable  limitation 
in  Chinese  is  the  paucity  of  its  sounds,  hardly 
more  than  400  in  all.  The  difficulty  arising 
from  this  is  relieved  by  the  employment  of  tones, 
mentioned  above,  and  by  breathings  or  aspirates 
(e.g.  t*ang  and  tang  are  two  different  words)  ; 
but  in  spite  of  these  the  number  of  homophones 
is  excessive  and  embarrassing,  and  the  spoken 
tongue,  with  its  varying  dialectic  pronunciations 
of  the  same  written  character,  may  be  considered 
the  most  difficult  in  the  world  for  an  alien  to 
acquire.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  its  callig- 
raphy; no  educated  man  allows  himself  to  write 
carelessly,  and  the  appearance  of  a  written  or 
printed  page  of  Chinese  characters  in  vertical 
columns  is  more  ornamental  than  that  of  a  page 
in  any  other  language.  Six  different  styles  of 
script  are  recognized,  of  which  only  two — the 
'pattern*  and  'running'  hands — are  in  common 
use.  Finally,  in  addition  to  the  difficulties  al- 
ready enumerated,  it  may  be  said  that  a  lan- 
guage which  cannot  express  by  single  words  such 
abstract  ideas  as  space,  relation,  etc.,  must  have 
severely  restricted  the  intellectual  development 
of  the  race  compelled  to  employ  it  during  forty 
centuries  of  comparatively  high  civilization. 

LiTERATUBE.  The  history  of  Chinese  litera- 
ture is  long---going  back  perhaps  eighteen  or 
twenty  centuries  B.C. ;  though,  owing  to  the  lack 
of  durable  monuments,  there  are  no  credible 
texts  of  very  ancient  inscriptions  in  China,  as 
tnere  are  in  Babylonia  and  Egypt.  By  the  Sixth 
Century  B.C.,  when  Confucius  edited  the  famous 
si^cred  canon  kno\\'n  as  the  Ching  (King),  there 
evidently  existed  a  considerable  literature  in 
verse  and  prose  already  considered  old.  To  the 
Ching f  the  model  of  literary  form,  the  acme  of 
philosophic  wisdom,  is  largely  due  that  extraor- 
dinary stability  of  Chinese  thought  and  institu- 
tions which  is  the  wonder  qI  their  history.  They 
consist  of  the  'Five  Classics' — I  Ching  [Ti  King], 
the  "Book  of  Changes";  Shu  Ching,  the  "Book  of 
History";  8hih  Ching  [Shi  King],  or  "Book  of 
Odes";  Li  Chi  [Li  Ki],  or  "Book  of  Rites";  and 
the  Ch*un  chHu  [Ch*un  Ts'iu],  or  "Spring  and 
Autumn,"  the  last  being  the  only  one  claiming 
Confucius  as  the  actual  author — ^and  to  these  are 
added  the  'Four  Books':  The  Lun  Lii,  or  "Ana- 
lects," of  Confucius,  his  views  and  maxims  re- 
tailed by  disciples;  the  "Book  of  Mencius";  the 
Ta  Hsiieh  or  "Great  Learning";  and  the  Chung 
Yung  or  "Doctrine  of  the  Mean,"  a  short  treatise 
enlarging  upon  Confucius's  teaching  as  to  con- 
duct, and  ascribed  to  his  grandson,  K'ung  Chi. 
These  classics  of  the  Far  East  constitute  as  in- 
teresting a  body  of  literature  as  can  be  found 
in  any  ancient  civilization.  No  written  product 
of  the  human  mind  has  for  so  long  a  period,  or 
so  completely,  molded  the  culture,  morals,  and 
government  of  a  large  fraction  of  civilized  man- 
kind. Its  profound  and  continuous  study  has 
not  only  left  abiding  traces  upon  Chinese  thought 
and  institutions,  but  has,  through  veneration  for 
the  letter  as  well  as  the  spirit,  preserved  the 
language  almost  unchanged  during  three  thou- 
sand years,  set  a  permanent  standard  of  literary 
style,  and  stimulated  the  critical  faculties  of  an 
acute  people  to  the  production  of  thousands  of 
volumes   of  commentary   and   discussion.     Th^ 
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■"Book  of  Changes,"  probably  the  oldest  of  the 
*Five  Classics/  is  ascribed  to  W6n  Wang,  found- 
er of  the  Chou  (or  Chow)  Dynasty  in  the  Twelfth 
Century'  B.C.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  apparently 
random  deductions  based  upon  the  groupings 
of  divided  and  undivided  lines  said  originally  to 
have  been  copied  and  arranged  from  the  back  of 
41  tortoise  by  the  chief  Fu  Hsi,  thirty-three  cen- 
turies B.C.  The  eight  diagrams  of  triplet 
lines  (thus,  ==,  =  =,  =,  etc.)  were  enlarged 
to  sixty-four  by  doubling  into  sextets,  each 
representing  some  natural  force  or  element  and 
followed  by  a  short  essay  ascribing  to  every  line 
its  highly  fanciful  and  allegorical  import.  The 
text  is  Allowed  by  ten  icing y  or  commentaries, 
long  ascribed  to  Confucius,  but  imquestionably 
of  later  origin.  It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
guess  as  to  the  real  purpose  of  this  antique  puzzle, 
foreign  speculators  calling  it  a  philosophy,  a 
vocabulary  of  pre-Chinese  tribes,  a  calendar  of 
the  lunar  year,  etc.,  while  the  natives  persist  in 
venerating  it  as  divinely  inspired,  though  they 
cannot  interpret  its  true  meaning.  The  "Book 
of  History"  embodies,  like  the  Hebrew  Scripture, 
fragments  of  very  ancient  documents;  but  its 
present  form  is  the  work  of  Confucius,  who  in- 
fused into  its  brief  and  rather  monotonous  rec- 
ords his  ideas  of  virtue,  statecraft,  and  phi- 
losophy. Though  its  text  is  not  always  beyond 
dispute,  this  record  places  China  indisputably 
in  the  first  rank  of  Asiatic  nations  for  its  au- 
thentic data  on  ancient  times.  Scarcely  less  im- 
portant in  this  respect,  and  as  a  sociological 
document,  is  the  "Book  of  Odes,"  while  its  hu- 
man and  literary  interest  far  surpasses  all  the 
other  Ching.  This  poetical  relic  consists  of  305 
odes,  chants,  and  ballads,  said  to  have  been  gar- 
nered by  the  Sage  from  3000  songs  current  in 
China  at  his  time.  They  date  from  the  Eigh- 
teenth to  the  Sixth  Century  B.C.,  and  many  if 
not  most  of  them  seem  to  nave  a  religious  use 
and  meaning;  but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  exag- 
gerate their  interest  to  the  scholar  as  true  pic- 
tures of  the  life  and  thought  of  antiquity,  or 
their  value  in  illustrating  the  language,  cults, 
and  customs  of  old  China.  They  have  inspired 
eighty  generations  of  Cliinamen  since  Confucius 
expressed  approval  of  th^m  by  declaring  that 
"He  who  knows  not  the  8hih  stands  with  his  face 
toward  a  wall."  The  fourth  classic,  the  "Book 
of  Rites,"  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  Con- 
fucian period,  being  the  compilation  of  two 
c<»usins  named  Tai,  in  the  First  Century  B.C.  It 
got  its  present  form  after  remodeling  in  the 
i^cond  C^'ntury  a.d.,  and  until  the  Fourteenth  Cen- 
tury was  always  joined  with  two  older  works — • 
the  Chou  Li  and  /  Li — both  devoted,  as  it  was, 
to  ceremonial  forms  and  usages.  The  "Spring 
and  Autumn  Annals"  is  the  title  of  a  brief  rec- 
ord of  Confuciu8*s  native  State  between  the  years 
722-484  B.C.,  written  by  the  Sage  himself,  a  book 
upon  which  he  considered  his  reputation  would 
stand  for  all  time.  It  is  hardly  more  than  a 
simple  statement  of  events,  devoid  of  comment 
or  interest,  but  its  dry  annals  were  expanded  by 
the  illuminating  commentary  of  his  disciple,  Tso, 
who  made  it  altogether  one  of  the  most  read- 
able accounts  we  have  of  the  remote  past,  earn- 
ing for  its  author  the  title  of  the  Froissart  of 
ancient  China. 

The  *Four  Books'  are  the  works  of  three  dis- 
ciples of  the  Sage  and  of  Mencius,  his  great  ex- 
positor, in  the  century  following  his  death.    The 


"Analects"  gives  some  accounts  of  the  habits  and 
records  the  teachings  of  the  great  moralist  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  his  own  words,  thus  forming 
an  invaluable  repository  of  information  about  Con- 
fucius and  his  moral  system.  In  this  is  formu- 
lated the  famous  text  of  altruism,  the  Golden 
Rule  in  its  Chinese  form,  "What  you  would  not 
others  should  do  unto  you,  do  not  unto  them;" 
and  here  are  expressed  his  ideas  as  to  the  nature 
of  man,  the  necessity  of  education,  of  etiauette, 
of  self- repression,  of  filial  surrender,  and  here 
his  agnosticism  stands  out  in  bold  relief.  The 
"Book  of  M(ing  tsz*,"  or  Mencius,  supplies  at 
rather  greater  length  the  teachings  of  Confucius's 
greatest  follower,  a  man  who  subordinated  his 
whole  doctrine  to  the  system  of  his  master,  but 
who  in  breadth  and  strength  of  character  seems 
to  have  been  superior  to  the  Sage  himself.  Like 
Socrates,  he  devoted  himself  to  crushing  the 
sophists  of  his  time,  and  through  his  learning 
and  influence  in  combating  heterodox  philoso- 
phers he  may  be  said  to  have  established  the 
supremacy  of  the  Confucian  system  in  the  mind 
of  China.  As  third  among  the  *Four  Books' 
comes  the  Ta  Hsiieh  [or  Hioh],  the  "Great  Learn- 
ing," once  constituting  a  chapter  of  the  "Book 
of  Rites."  It  enlarges  upon  the  regulation  of 
the  individual,  the  family,  the  State,  and  the 
Empire,  and  has  conduced,  theoretically  at  least, 
to  the  maintenance  during  successive  ages  of 
China's  political  solidarity  imder  a  system  allow- 
ing considerable  liberty  of  home  rule.  Lastly, 
the  Chung  Yung,  also  originally  a  section  of  the 
"Book  of  Rites,"  develops  the  idea  of  the  prince- 
ly man  who,  basing  his  actions  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  chingy  or  uprightness,  and  submitting  to 
the  all-pervading  ho,  or  harmony  of  the  universe, 
never  departs  from  the  just  mean.  From  this 
source  come  in  great  part  the  attitude  of  calm 
and  the  assumption  of  impartiality  studiously 
cultivated  by  Chinese  gentlemen. 

In  a  sense  these  classical  works  may  be  con- 
sidered the  sum  and  substance  of  Chinese  litera- 
ture, for  not  only  have  the  example  and  ethical 
system  of  Confucius  become  supreme  over  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen,  but  forms  of  thought 
and  style  have  ever  been  kept  subservient  to 
these  early  products  of  the  national  genius.  Con- 
fucius did  much  for  his  people,  but  he  has  much 
to  answer  for  in  repressmg  original  speculation, 
freedom  of  research,  and  imagination  by  a  color- 
less formalism.  Such  was  the  idea  of  the  'First 
Emperor*  Ch'in,  who  two  centuries  after  the 
death  of  Confucius  consolidated  feudal  China 
into  a  real  empire  and  greatly  extended  its  do- 
main. In  order  to  combat  the  conservative  lit- 
erati who  resisted  his  violent  and  rapid  reforms 
by  preaching  the  doctrines  of  the  dead  past,  he 
decreed  in  B.C.  213  the  destruction  of  all  books 
excepting  those  on  science,  agriculture,  and  divi- 
nation (the  last  saving  the  /  ching  alone  of  the 
classics),  and  forbidding  their  reproduction  or 
study.  The  edict,  which  was  carried  out  with 
extraordinary  thoroughness,  brought  death  upon 
4fiO  recalcitrant  scholars,  and  forms  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  Chinese  letters.  The  tyrant's 
dynasty  did  not  endure  long,  and  within  a 
half-century  of  his  denth  the  ancient  learning 
was  revived  with  double  zest  under  the  Han 
Dynasty  (B.C.  200- a.d.  200).  The  new  zeal  also 
brought  with  it  a  harvest  of  forgeries  of  old 
works  alleged  to  have  been  discovered  in  hiding- 
places,  but  really  efforts  of  clever  writers  to 
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imitate  the  resuscitated  ancienta,  whose  pres- 
tige in  eastern  Asia  always  far  exceeds  the  most 
brilliant  successes  of  authors  among  their  own 
contemporaries.  Before  touching  upon  this  re- 
vival of  learning  in  China,  however,  it  is  proper 
to  refer  briefly  to  the  non-Confucian  liter- 
ature of  Taoism  and  the  mystics.  The  philoso- 
pher Lao-tdz*,  an  earlier  contemporary  of  Confu- 
cius, gave  birth  to  a  philosophy  of  quietism,  the 
esoteric  meaning  of  which  is  hard  to  determine. 
The  pursuit  of  tao,  as  set  forth  in  the  Tao-te 
ching,  a  work  ascribed  (improperly)  to  the 
teacher,  suggests  Hindu  transcendentalism  and 
may  be  derived  from  India.  In  its  purity  it 
never  took  much  hold  on  the  practical  and  world- 
ly-minded Chinese,  but  idealists  exist  even  there, 
and  to  these  such  speculations  have  invariably 
appealed.  In  the  Fourth  Century  a.d.  there  arose 
an  author  (Chwang  Tsz')  who  illuminated  for 
his  followers  the  dark  places  of  tao,  and  by  the 
charm  and  erudition  of  his  style  elevated  his 
exposition  to  a  high  place  in  the  literature  of  a 
country  where  style  atones  for  all  heresy.  The 
history  of  the  sect  of  tao,  which  passed  from 
pure  mysticism  to  the  utmost  pretensions  of 
alchemy  and  divination,  does  not  belong  here, 
nor  is  there  much  more  than  this  to  be  said  of 
the  numerous  writings  of  the  Buddhists,  which 
begin  here  in  the  First  Century  a.d.,  hut  which 
have  never  greatly  affected  the  literary  life  of 
educated   Chi^a. 

While  elucidations  of  the  Confucian  canon  con- 
stitute an  important  part  of  the  literary  output 
of  China  during  its  mediaeval  period,  the  chief 
distinction  of  the  Han  era  comes  from  the  devel- 
opment of  poetry  and  of  historical  writing.  To 
Mei  Shing  (Second  Century  a.d.)  belongs  the 
honor  of  first  exhibiting  the'  beauties  of  the  five- 
word  metre,  in  which  form  have  been  produced 
the  finest  specimens  of  the  poetic  art  in  the  lan- 
guage. Rhymes  are  of  course  easily  foimd  in  a 
monosyllabic  language  of  few  soimds,  but  Chinese 
verse  calls  for  similar  tones  to  perfect  the  rhyme 
and  demands  also  the  disposal  of  rising  and  fall- 
ing tones  in  the  line  in  accordance  with  a  scheme 
which  recalls  the  niceties  of  metrical  arrange- 
ment among  the  Greeks.  The  identification  of 
the  himian  mood  with  nature,  which  was  almost 
unknown  in  Europe  until  modem  times,  appears 
strong  and  fresh  as  a  poetic  motif  in  CJhina,  as 
elsewhere  in  the  East,  from  very  early  ages.  In 
our  comprehension  of  their  art,  however,  the 
need  of  translation  is  a  portentous  obstacle; 
whatever  the  care  of  the  translator,  there  must 
always  remain  differences  in  standpoint,  in  mode 
of  life,  and  intellectual  environment  to  thwart 
and  prejudice  the  resulting  effect  upon  readers  in 
an  alien  land.  Where  every  chance  allusion  to 
history  and  familiar  custom,  where  nature  her- 
self, as  exhibited  in  an  exotic  clime,  require  ex 
planation  before  the  sense  is  secure,  it  is  hard  to 
keep  the  flowers  of  Chinese  verse  from  withering 
when  transferred  to  another  speech.  In  history 
the  language,  of  course,  fares  better,  and  scholars 
have  reason  to  look  for  lar^r  results  from  trans- 
lations of  the  standard  Chinese  historians  than 
from  those  of  any  other  Asiatic  peoples.  First  of 
these  authors  in  time  and  reputation — ^next  to 
Confucius,  who  preached  but  could  not  write  his- 
tory— is  Sz*-ma  Ch'ien  (bom  B.C.  145),  whose 
'Historical  Record'  relates  the  history  of  China 
from  the  beginning  down  to  nearly  his  own  period. 
Its   520,500  words,   all   originally  scratched   on 


bamboo  tablets  with  a  stylus,  have  been  conne^ 
and  coimted  with  such  anectionate  care  in  sub- 
sequent ages  as  to  have  become  the  unvarying 
type  of  historical  presentation  in  China  ever- 
since.  Each  dynasty  has  made  it  a  serious  busi- 
ness to  compile  the  nation's  annals  during 
the  preceding  dynasty  as  well  as  to  collect  rec- 
ords for  its  own  reigns,  and  the  twenty-four 
dynastic  histories  produced  in  a  imiform  set  of 
219  volumes  in  1747  are  an  exhibit  of  intellec- 
tual activity  creditable  in  the  extreme  to  the 
Chinese  mind,  ev^  if  their  pages  do  not  glow 
with  marks  of  genius  or  lofty  imagination. 
These  official  histories  are  supplemented  by  pri- 
vate memoirs,  local  annals,  travels,  and  topog- 
raphies, and  at  long  intervals  authors  have  ap- 
peared to  continue  the  work  of  Confucius  and 
Sz'-ma  Ch'ien  by  revising  and  condensing  the 
national  history  into  acceptable  literary  form. 
Such  have  been  Sz'-ma  Kwang,  whose  history  in 
360  books  appeared  in  the  Eleventh  Century,  and 
Chu  Fu-tsz ,  who  issued  an  'abridgment'  in  55 
books  in  the  Twelfth  Century.  On  the  whole,  the 
mass  of  historical  literature  of  all  kinds  in 
China  may  be  called  enormous,  a  mine  as  yet 
almost  imworked  by  European  students.  In  the 
rather  scant  literature  of  foreign  travel  should 
be  mentioned  the  accounts  of  the  journeys  of  the 
Buddhist  pilgrims  Fa  Hsien  in  the  Fourth  Cen- 
tury and  of  Hsflan  Tsang  in  the  Seventh  Century 
to  India  in  search  of  holy  books  and  images. 
They  seem  to  have  inspired  in  China  no  lasting 
interest  in  foreign  lands  or  desire  to  travd 
abroad,  but  by  the  efforts  of  these  and  other 
priests  in  translating  Buddhist  books  much  of 
the  literature  of  that  creed  which  would  other- 
wise have  perished  in  its  extinction  in  India  has 
been  preserved  for  the  researches  of  modem 
scholars. 

After  a  long  period  of  political  disturbance 
and  comparative  intellectual  sterility  following 
the  fall  of  the  House  of  Han,  there  arose  the 
T'ang  Dynasty  (a.d.  600-900),  during  which 
China  may  be  said  to  have  reached  the  zenith  of 
its  intellectual  life.  "Poetry,"  declares  a  Chi- 
nese critic,  "began  with  the  8hih,  developed  with 
the  lA  Sao,  burst  forth  and  became  perfect  imder 
the  T*angs.  Much  excellent  work  was  achieved 
imder  the  Han  and  Wei  dynasties ;  their  writers 
appear  to  have  selected  good  subjects,  but  their 
language  was  unequal  to  its  expression."  It  was 
notably  the  age  of  lyric  verse,  expressed  in  a  lan- 
guage which  had  by  this  time  become  refined  and 
adapted  to  the  highest  literary  purposes.  Long 
flights  are  almost  never  attempted,  the  epic  being 
a  product  altogether  alien  to  the  Chinese  mind; 
but  as  tests  of  skill  under  great  technical  diffi- 
culties the  eight-line  poem  and  the  still  harder 
four-line  epigram  or  *8top-short'  have  remained 
favorite  forms.  Professor  Giles  describes  the 
invariable  arrangement  of  the  two  conventional 
tones  in  the  latter  stanza  as  follows : 

Sharp  sharp  flat  flat  sharp 
Flat  flat  Rharp  sharp  flat 
Flat  flat  flat  sharp  sharp 
Sharp  sharp  sharp  flat  flat 

**The  effect  produced  by  these  tones,"  he  says, 
"is  very  marked  and  pleasing  to  the  ear,  and 
often  makes  up  for  the  faultiness  of  the  rhymes, 
which  are  simply  the  rhvmes  of  the  odes  as  heard 
2500  years  ago,  many  of  them  of  course  being  no 
longer  rhymes  at  all.  Thus  there  is  as  much 
artificiality  about  a  stanza  of  C^hinese  verse  as 
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there  is  about  an  Alcaic  stanza  in  Latin.  But  in 
the  hands  of  the  most  gifted  this  artificiality  is 
altogether  concealed  by  art,  and  the  very  tram- 
mels of  tone  and  rhyme  appear  to  be  necessary 
aids  and  adjuncts  to  success/'  The  names  of 
famous  poets  in  this  era  are  legion,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  as  well  as  useless  to  enumerate  them. 
Anthologies  of  the  period  are  numerous,  and 
always  studied  for  their  famous  poems,  as  they 
are  set  as  standards  for  imitation.  The  *Com- 
plete  Collection,'  published  in  1707,  contains 
nearly  50,000  poems  of  all  sorts  arranged  in  900 
books.  Chief  among  their  poets  must,  however, 
be  mentioned  Li  Po  (705-762)  and  Tu  Fu  (712- 
770).  The  former,  a  sort  of  Chinese  Anacreon, 
enjoyed  immense  popularity,  became  a  spoiled 
child  of  the  imperial  palace,  where  he  performed 
prodigies  of  impromptu  verse-making  when  too 
drunk  to  stand,  fell  a  victim  to  Court  intrigue, 
and  was  drowned  at  last,  very  appropriately,  in 
a  maudlin  attempt  to  kiss  the  moon's  reflection 
in  a  river.  Rather  curiously,  the  Chinese, 
though  a  temperate  people,  are  passionately  fond 
of  songs  in  praise  of  wine  and  rejoice  in  a  long 
array  of  poets  who  were  more  or  less  drunkards. 
On  the  other  hand,  their  literature  as  a  whole  is 
singularly  pure,  standing  in  this  respect  high 
among  those  of  Orientals,  though  social  life 
among  them  is  far  from  clean,  and  obscenity  in 
familiar  intercourse  is  often  if  not  always  con- 
doned. Li  Po's  contemporary,  Tu  Fu,  was  also 
a  Court  officer  and  favorite,  and  likewise  com- 
pelled to  retire.  His  career  resembled  that  of 
Villon  and  ended  in  the  mire,  but  his  name  has 
been  for  a  thousand  years  a  household  word  in 
Asia.  One  of  his  verses  will  serve  as  a  sample  of 
the  summum  honum  of  Chinese  poetic  art  and  as 
an  illustration  of  what  is  admired  in  the  four- 
line  lyric  epigram: 

**  White  gleam  the  ^lls  across  the  darkling  tide. 
On  the  green  hills  the  scarlet  flowers  bum ; 
Alas !  I  see  another  spring  has  died  . . . 
When  will  it  come,  the  day  of  my  return  V* 

It  is  perhaps  creditable  to  Chinese  institutions 
that  many  of  their  great  writers  have  been  men 
of  official  rank.  In  a  land  where  the  road  to 
office  has  long  lain  through  the  study  of  letters 
this  has  resulted  in  efforts  more  or  less  serious 
on  the  part  of  every  mandarin  to  *  write,'  and 
produced  in  the  aggregate  a  long  list  of  respect- 
able works.  Among  these  the  poet,  philosopher, 
and  statesman  Han  YU  (768-824),  of  the  dynasty 
of  T*ang,  stands  preeminent  as  a  model  of  nobility 
of  character,  ability  in  high  office,  and  remark- 
able elevation  of  literary  style.  His  career  is 
familiar  to  every  well-read  Chinaman,  one  of 
his  compositions  being  customarily  read  by  the 
bier  as  a  part  of  the  funeral  service,  while  an- 
other, his  protest  to  the  Emperor  on  the  subject 
of  receiving  a  bone  of  Buddha  with  imperial 
honors,  an  ode  which  caused  him  a  long  banish- 
ment, is  one  of  the  favorite  'pieces'  for  reading  in 
the  language.  Several  women  emerge  from  the  ob- 
scurity of  female  life  in  this  time  and  take  their 
places  among  the  famous  men  of  letters  in  China, 
a  galaxy  wnich  knows  neither  creed  nor  sex, 
which  stands  or  falls  only  by  the  great  test  of  an 
approved  style. 

The  literary  life  of  China  decreases  in  origi- 
nality and  power  after  the  great  T'ang  period, 
but  some  phases  of  its  later  periods  are  notable 
for  various  reasons.  The  Sung  and  some  minor 
dynasties  cover  the  Tenth  and  Twelfth  centuries, 


during  which  renewed  attention  was  paid  to  his* 
tory,  and  Sze-ma  Kwang  (1019-86)  and  Chu  Hsi 
(1130-1200)  flourished.  The  latter,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  minds  China  ever  produced,  ia 
famous  not  only  as  a  historian,  but  as  a  philoso- 
pher, and  it  is  his  original  interpretations  of  tho 
classics  that  constitute  the  system  or  code  com- 
monly called  Confucianism  by  foreigners.  The 
rise  of  metaphysical  speculation  may  be  said  to 
be  the  distinguishing  mark  of  this  era,  within 
which,  however,  no  phase  of  literature  or  learn- 
ing was  neglected  and  during  which  the  inven- 
tion of  block  printing  (Tenth  Ontury)  gave 
great  impetus  to  book-making  and  the  formation 
of  libraries.  The  Mongols  themselves  added 
nothing  to  China's  intellectual  life,  but  their 
dynasty  is  marked  by  the  introduction  of  the 
drama  and  of  novels.  Both  of  these  forms  of 
literature  are  as  important  now  in  China  as 
elsewhere,  and  it  is  remarkable,  in  view  of 
the  passion  common  to  all  Asiatics  alike  for 
the  story,  that  the  art  of  flction  in  its  two  high- 
'  est  forms  should  have  been  so  tardy  in  develop- 
ing here.  Chinese  plays,  contrary  to  the  notion 
accepted  in  the  West,  are  usually  very  short, 
their  plots  being  often  ingenious  and  highly 
melodramatic,  but  seldom  complicated.  No  scen- 
ery is  used,  and  some  of  the  accepted  conventions 
are  naively  frank.  The  plays  follow  each  other 
without  change  of  scene  or  intermission,  the  ses- 
sions, like  school  hours  in  China,  lasting  all  day 
long.  Novels  under  the  Ming  (1368-1644)  and 
present  dynasties  absorb  increasing  attention  and 
show  great  ability,  though  the  plots  are  often  too 
long  and  intricate  and  the  characters  too  numer- 
ous to  suit  the  taste  of  Europeans.  Their  short 
stories  are,  at  their  best,  altogether  admirable,  if 
their  almost  invariable  intrc^uction  of  the  su- 
pernatural be  allowed,  some  of  them,  like  the 
Strange  Stories  (1679),  ranking  among  the 
world's  best  contes.  China,  like  modern  Europe, 
has  during  recent  centuries  passed  through  the 
encycloptedic  age,  when  scholars  have  devoted 
themselves  to  amassing  great  repertories  of  the 
literature,  knowledge,  and  wit  of  past  genera- 
tions. No  country,  in  fact,  surpasses  this  em- 
pire in  the  wealth  and  variety  of  her  diction- 
aries and  encyclopssdias  of  all  kinds,  but  these 
can  hardly  be  called  literature.  Nor  does  the 
often  scurrilous  wit  of  their  proverbs  and  gross 
wall-literature — anonymous  placards  frequently 
found  on  street-comers — call  for  mention  in  an 
account  of  Chinese  letters.  The  intellectual  rec- 
ord of  the  race  is,  on  the  whole,  one  to  be  proud 
of  and  deserves  more  attention  than  it  has  yet 
received  from  Western  scholars. 

BiBLiooBAPHY.  On  the  language,  consult  the 
grammars  of  Williams  (Canton,  1842)  ;  Schott 
(Berlin,  1857);  Martin  (Shanghai,  1863);  and 
Julien  (Paris,  1870)  ;  and  the  dictionaries  of 
Morrison  (Rhanehai,  1865)  :  Medhurst  (Shang- 
hai, 1847-48)  ;  Williams  (Shanghai,  1874)  ;  and 
Giles  (Shanghai,  1892).  Also  Edkins,  China's 
Place  in  Philology  (London,  1871);  Ball,  The 
Aecadian  Affinities  of  Chinese  (London,  1885)  ; 
Terrien  de  T^acouperie,  The  Languages  of  China 
Before  the  Chinese  (London,  1887)  ;  and  Wal- 
ters, Essays  on  the  Chinese  Language  (Shang- 
hai. 1880)*. 

Chief  among  translations  of  important  works 
stand:  Legge,  Chinese  Classics,  (new  ed.,  8  vols., 
Oxford.  1893-95)  :  also  in  Vols.  III.,  XVI., 
XXVIL,  and  XXVIII.  of  Mailer's  Sacred  Booka 
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of  the  Ea^t;  Beal,  Texts  of  Taoism,  ibid.,  Vols. 
XXXIX.  and  XL.  (Oxford,  1892)  ;  Giles,  iStrange 
Stories  from  a  Chinese  Studio  (London,  1879), 
and  Chinese  Poetry  in  English  Verse  (London, 
1898)  ;  also  h'm  Chuang  Ss&  (London,  1889)  ; 
Loomis,  Confucius  and  the  Chinese  Classics  ( San 
Francisco,  1867);  Marquis  d'Hcrvey  de  Saint 
Dennis,  Poesie  de  V&poque  de  Tang  (Paris,  1876) ; 
0.  de  Harlez,  La  poesie  chinoise  (Paris,  1893)  ; 
Cams,  Lao-Tze*s  Tao-Teh-King  (Chicago,  1898)  ; 
Chavannes,  M6moires  historiques  de  8se-ma 
TsHen  (Paris,  1895-99)  ;  Bazin,  ThMtre  chinois 
(Paris,  1838)  ;  and  Lockhart,  Manual  of  Chinese 
Quotations  (Honj^  Kong,  1893).  For  literary 
history  and  criticism,  see  Wylie,  Notes  on  Chi- 
nese Literature  (Shanghai,  1867);  Giles,  His- 
toric China  and  Other  Sketches  (London,  1882), 
and  A  History  of  Chinese  lAterature  (New  York, 
1901),  the  only  volume  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject; Martin,  The  Lore  of  Cathay  (New  York, 
1901);  James,  Chinese  Literature  (Shanghai, 
1899);  Candlin,  Chinese  Fiction  (Chicago, 
1898).  Consult  also  the  Chinese  Repository 
(Canton,  1830-51)  ;  China  Review  (Hong  Kong, 
1876-1902)  ;  Transactions  of  China  Branch  of 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  (Shanghai,  1856-1902)  ; 
Ball,  Things  Chinese  (New  York,  1893);  and 
Cordier's  Bibliotheca  Sinica  (3  vols.,  Paris, 
1881-95). 

CHINESE  MTTSIC.  The  music  of  no  other 
nation  presents  such  a  vast  difference  between  the 
theoretical  writings  and  the  practical  execution 
as  does  that  of  China.  The  theory  of  music  had 
reached  a  hi^h  state  of  development  at  the  earliest 
times  of  which  we  have  record;  but  the  practical 
execution  of  music  was  then,  and  is  still  to-day, 
nothing  else  than  a  barbarous,  cacophonous  com- 
bination of  noises  worthy  of  the  rudest  savages. 
The  oldest  Chinese  scale  consists  of  but  five 
tones:  F,  G,  A,  C,  D.  The  names  of  these  tones 
were  kung,  chang,  kio,  che,  yu.  For  centuries 
this  incomplete  scale  remained  in  use  until  Tsay- 
Yu  introduced;  against  violent  opposition,  the 
two  remaining  tones  B,  E,  known  as  pien-chung 
(the  mediator)  and  pten-/io  (the  leader).  Strange 
to  say,  from  the  very  beginning  the  Chinese 
theory  was  acquainted  with  the  full  octave  and 
its  division  into  twelve  semitones.  Each  semi- 
tone was  called  LU,  The  idea  was  conceived  of 
arranging  a  series  of  twelve  bamboo  pipes  so 
that  each  pipe  would  produce  one  LU.  As  the 
older  hymns,  moving  within  the  compass  of  the 
old  five- tone  scale,  could  not  be  adapted  to  this 
new  device,  the  pipes  were  divided  into  two 
series,  in  each  of  which  the  progression  should  be 
by  whole  tones,  one  called  perfect,  the  other  im- 
perfect : 

(1.)   Series  F,    G,    A,    B,  C«,  DJ(— perfect. 

( 2. )   Series  Ft,  GJf ,  A#,  C,  D,    E  —imperfect. 

This  progression  of  whole  tones  was  soon  found 
unsatisfactory.  As  the  result  of  various  experi- 
ments a  new  scale,  consisting  of  fourteen  tones, 
was  adopted.  This  began  with  the  tetrachord 
B.  C,  D,  E,  to  which  was  added  the  octave  F,  G, 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  three  tones  above,  F,  G,  A. 
Within  this  compass  our  C  major  scale  is  com- 
prised, and  the  fact  that  the  tones  have  the  same 
names  in  different  octavos  proves  that  the  Chi- 
nese understood  the  principle  of  the  octave.  But 
F  was  still  regarded  as  the  fundamental  tone. 
The  fifth  tones  above  and  below  F  are  regarded 
as  its  helpers,  for  by  means  of  progression  in 
fifths   it   was   possible   to   arrive   again  at   the 


starting  tone:  F— C— G— D— A— E— B— F$— C^ 
— G^— D^— A^— E$  (F).  The  first  seven  of  these 
tones,  in  the  progression,  are  called  'principles,' 
the  other  five  'complements.'  The  fifth  above  i* 
called  Ta-Kinen-Keu  (great  interval),  the  fifth 
helow  l^chaO'Kinen-Keu  (small  interval).  Every 
LU  or  semitone  may  be  taken  as  the  fundamental 
tone  {kung)  of  a  scale,  and  thus  the  same  scale 
can  appear  in  twelve  transpositions.  As,  more- 
over, every  Lil  can  change  its  place  seven  times 
within  the  same  scale  (i.  e.  it  may  be  on  the 
first,  second,  third,  etc.,  step),  there  arises  the 
total  number  of  84  scales. 

The  musical  instruments  of  the  Chinese  are 
strictly  divided  into  eight  classes,  according  to 
the  material  employed  to  produce  a  tone.  One  of 
the  chief  instruments  is  the  king,  consisting  of  a 
frame  on  which  are  hung  stone  plates,  which  are 
struck  by  a  mallet.  There  are  in  all  sixteen  plates, 
hanging  in  two  rows.  They  are  tuned  in  the 
twelve  Liis  of  the  octave  and  four  additional 
tones.  The  nio-king  is  a  king  made  of  especially 
fine  plates,  and  this  instrument  is  to  be  played 
only  by  the  Emperor  himself.  The  chcng  is  a 
peculiar  instrument  somewhat  resembling  a 
small  organ.  It  consists  of  a  gourd  over  which 
are  arranged  12  or  24  bamboo  pipes  closed  at 
the  lower  end  with  metal  plates,  with  which  are 
connected  reeds.  Each  pipe  has  a  hole  which  is 
stopped  with  the  finger  to  produce  the  tone.  The 
necessary  wind  is  produced  by  a  bellows.  The 
cheng  is  the  diapason  of  the  Chinese.  By  it  all 
other  instruments  are  tuned.  The  kin  is  a 
stringed  'instrument  with  twenty-five  strings 
made  of  twisted  silk.  Yo  and  che  are  flutes  made 
of  bamboo.  The  ov  is  seriously  regarded  as  a  mu- 
sical instrument.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  image 
of  a  tiger.  The  end  of  a  concert  is  indicated  by 
striking  three  blows  upon  the  head  of  this  tiger 
and  running  a  small  stick  {chen)  over  the  back 
of  the  figure.  The  drums  are  built  in  all  sizes, 
and  occupy  a  position  of  importance,  for  the 
chief  purpose  of  Chinese  music  is  to  make  as 
much  noise  as  possible.  As  everything  else,  the 
number  of  instruments,  of  singers,  etc.,  is  strictly 
regulated  by  laws.  According  to  the  importance 
of  the  occasion,  the  number  of  performers  may 
vary  from  two  mandarins,  two  singers,  and  twelve 
instrumentalists  to  as  many  as  thirteen  man- 
darins, four  singers,  and  fifty-two  instrumental- 
ists. The  actual  Chinese  melodies  are  devoid  of 
all  artistic  sense;  there  is  no  rhythm,  no  sym- 
metry, no  melody.  Most  of  the  airs  illustrate 
the  conservatism  of  China  by  the  fact  that  the 
tones  B  and  E,  which  were  wanting  in  the  oldest 
scale,  are  almost  always  avoided.  For  full  in- 
formation the  reader  is  referred  to  Ambros,  Ge- 
f^chichte  drr  Musik,  Vol.  I.  (Leipzig,  1880)  ; 
Roussier,  Xotes  et  ohsenmtions  sur  le  m&moire  du 
P.  Am  tot  concemant  la  musique  des  Chinois 
(Paris,  1770). 

CHINESE  WALL.  A  wall  once  1250  miles 
long,  extending  between  ^Mongolia  and  China 
jiroper  from  JSuchau,  in  Kiang-su,  eastward  to  the 
Gulf  of  Pe-chi-li,with  an  extension  northeastward 
to  the  Sungari  lUver.  It  is  called  in  Mongolian 
the  White  Wall,  in  Chinese  the  wall  of  10,000 
Li.  and  is  the  most  gigantic  defensive  work  in  the 
world.  In  the  Third  Century  B.C.  an  earthwork 
against  the  incursions  of  the  Tatars  was  thrown 
up  vhich  in  parts  corresponds  with  the  present 
wall.  The  latter,  however,  as  recent  researches 
indicate^  dates  only  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
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Fourteenth  Century.  Since  the  accession  of  the 
Manchu  Dynasty  in  1644,  the  wall  has  been  al- 
lowed to  fall  into  decay,  except  at  a  few  points 
where  it  is  maintained  for  customs  purposes.  The 
wall  is  35  feet  high,  21  feet  thick,  and  is  faced 
with  granite  blocks,  with  towers  at  frequent  in- 
tervals. Its  course  is  irregular,  but  chosen  with- 
out regard  to  natural  obstacles. 

CHINESE  WHITE.  The  white  oxide  of  zinc 
recently  introduced  into  the  arts  under  this  name, 
as  a  pigment  in  place  of  the  preparations 
of  white  lead.  It  changes  very  little  either  by 
atmospheric  action,  or  by  mixing  with  other  pig- 
ments ;  but  it  has  not  the  body  of  white  lead.  It 
is  prepared  also  for  use  in  water-color  painting, 
and  when  so  employed  is  known  as  body  color 
(q.v.).  It  renders  water-colors  less  transparent 
when  mixed  freely  with  them,  but  is  very  useful 
when  sketching  on  tinted  paper,  as  by  its  means, 
quick  results  and  sharp  effects  may  be  obtained. 

CHIN-FLY.  A  hot  (Oastrophilus  nasalis), 
smaller  than  the  horse-bot  {Oaatrophilua  equi), 
densely  hairy  and  with  the  thorax  rust-colored, 
troublesome  to  equine  animals  in  the  southern 
United  States.  "The  eggs  are  laid  on  the  lips 
or  nostrils  within  easy  reach  of  the  tongue.  .  . 
Measures  of  prevention  must  consist  in  prevent- 
ing as  far  as  possible  the  deposition  of  the  eggs, 
for  which  purpose  the  application  of  a  little  tar 
and  fish-oil  to  the  hairs  of  the  under  lip  may 
be  of  service,  and  where  eggs  are  suspected  the 
use  of  a  wash  of  carbolic  acid  to  the  lips  and  the 
margin  of  nostrils."    See  Box. 

CHINGACHQOOX.  An  Indian  chief,  who 
plays  a  prominent  part  in  Cooper's  Last  of  the 
Mohicans,  Pathfinder,  Deer  slayer,  and  Pioneer, 

CHINO-HAL  A  fortified  seaport  in  the  Chi- 
nese Province  of  Che-Kiang,  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Yung,  about  18  miles  from  Ning-po 
(q.v.),  of  which  it  is  the  seaport.  It  has  a 
citadel  and  an  estimated  population  of  over  140,- 
000.    It  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1841. 

■  CHING-TXJ,  chlng-tolJ'.  A  Chinese  city,  capi- 
tal of  the  Province  of  Sze-chuen,  situated  on  the 
River  Min,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  plain  (one 
of  the  largest  in  the  empire),  and  a  rich  mining 
region.  Famous  in  Marco  Polo's  time,  it  is 
still  one  of  the  richest  cities  in  the  empire,  with 
clean  streets  and  canals,  carrying  on  a  flourishing 
trade  with  the  cities  of  the  Yang-tse  River  Valley. 
It  has  telegraphic  connection  with  Hankow.  In  th6 
arsenal,  which  has  machinery  of  German  and 
British  make,  rifles  and  cartridges  of  the  Mauser 
pattern  are  turned  out.  It  has  a  population  of 
nearly  a  million. 

CHINIQUY,  sh^'n^'k^',  Charles  Pascal 
Telesphobe  (1809-99).  A  Canadian  preacher. 
He  was  bom  at  Kamouraska,  Province  of  Quebec, 
ordained  in  1833  as  a  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
and  after  having  had  charge  of  several  parishes, 
started  his  successful  temperance  crusade  (1846). 
In  1851  he  established  at  Kankakee,  111.,  an  ex- 
tensive Roman  Catholic  colony.  He  became  a 
Presbyterian  minister  in  1858,  and  thenceforth 
spent 'much  time  in  public  addresses  against  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  published  a  num- 
ber of  works,  largely  controversial,  of  which  the 
principal  was  Fifty  Years  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
(1886). 

CHINKABA,  chTD-ka'rA  (from  Skt.  chikkdra, 
sort  of  antelope).    The  Indian  gazelle   {Oazella 


Sennet ti),  sometimes  improperly  called  'ravine- 
deer.'  See  Gazelle. 

CHIN-KIANG-PTT,  chftn'kyftng'fiRJ'.  A  city 
and  port  in  China,  named  Rule-the-Rivet  City, 
because  of  its  former  military  importance.  It  is 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Grand  Canal,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  about  150 
miles  from  its  mouth.  The  population  is  140,000. 
It  was  opened  to  commerce  by  the  Treaty  of  Tien- 
tsin (1858).  Waterways  connect  it  with  Shan- 
ghai. It  has  a  bund  or  river-fronting  esplanade, 
clubhouse,  and  churches.  In  1889  a  native  mob  de- 
stroyed half  the  foreign  houses.  Nearly  destroyed 
by  the  Tai-ping  rebels,  who  occupied  it  from 
1853  to  1857,  it  has  fully  regained  its  commercial 
importance.  Goat-skins,  siUc,  rice,  hides,  wool, 
and  fancy  products  are  exported,  and  opium,  cot- 
ton goods,  and  sugar  are  imported.  In  1897  the 
total  trade  amounted  to  $17,000,000,  and  the  ton- 
nage of  shipping  3,555,739,  of  which  2,353,702 
was  British. 

CHIN^NEBY-HAI/BANE,  James  Robert 
Albxandeb,  Lord  Bishop  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles. 
See  Abqyll  and  tue  Isles. 

CHINON,  shg'nCN^  (anciently  called  Caino, 
probably  connected  with  Olr.  cdin,  O Welsh  cein, 
beautiful,  Gk.  Kolpadai,  kainsthai,  to  surpass, 
Alban.  si,  eye).  A  town  of  France  in  the  De- 
partment of  Indre-et-Ivoire,  situated  on  the 
Vienne,  25  miles  southwest  of  Tours  (Map: 
France,  G  4).  It  has  the  remains  of  a  huge  old 
castle,  the  occasional  residence  of  the  Plantag- 
enet  kings  of  England,  and  also  of  some  of  the 
French  sovereigns.     It  is  celebrated  as  the  birth- 

5 lace  of  Rabelais,  and  as  the  meeting  place  of 
eanne  d'Arc  and  Charles  VII.  in  1429,  both 
events  being  commemorated  by  monuments.  Chi- 
non  has  manufactures  of  druggets,  serges,  earthen- 
ware, etc.  Population  in  1901,  of  town,  4183;  of 
commune,  6033. 

CHINOOK,  chl-ntRJk'.  Formerly  an  impor- 
tant tribe  occupying  the  country  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  River,  on  the  north  bank,  in  Wash- 
ington. They  were  venturesome  fishermen  and 
enterprising  traders,  traveling  long  distances  up 
the  river  and  along  the  coast  in  great  canoes 
hewn  from  immense  cedar  trunks.  They  lived  in 
houses  made  from  cedar  boards,  flattened  the 
head,  o\vned  slaves,  and  practiced  the  potlatch 
(q.v.).  Cognate  tribes  held  both  banks  of  the 
Columbia  as  far  up  as  the  Dalles.  The  tribe  has 
dwindled  to  extinction,  but  its  language  forms 
the  basis  of  the  noted  Chinook  jargon  (q.v.) . 

CHINOOK.  A  term  applied  by  the  early 
settlers  of  the  Northwest  Territory  and  in  me- 
teorological literature  to  a  strong  warm  and  dry 
south  or  west  wind  descending  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  into  Montana  and  Wyo- 
ming, evaporating  or  melting  the  snow  and  bring- 
ing great  relief  in  cold  weather.  The  name  was 
probably  given  to  it  because  the  wind  occurred 
in,  or  blew  from,  the  territory  occupied  by  the 
Chinook  Indians.  It  was  at  first  supposed  by 
the  settlers  to  be  a  branch  of  the  warm  south- 
west wind  of  the  Pacific  Oce^n  that  had  crossed 
over  the  Rocky  Mountain  range;  indeed,  the 
moist  southwest  winds  on  the  coasts  of  Oregon 
and  Washington  have  also  been  called  chinook 
winds.  It  ia  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  Montana 
chinook  originates  over  the  warm  waters  of  the 
Pacific;  it  is  essentially  a  descending  wind  and 
owes  its  temperature  and  dryness  to  this  fact; 
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it  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  the  Fdhn  winds  of 
Switzerland.  Several  very  different  combinations 
of  conditions  may  cause  descending  winds,  but  in 
any  case  descending  air  by  coming  under  greater 
pressure  must  be  compressed  and  therefore 
warmed  up  at  the  rate  of  about  1**  Fahrenheit 
for  each  183  feet  of  descent,  or  1  **  Centigrade  per 
100  meters.  Therefore  a  fall  of  5500  feet,  such 
as  is  very  common  in  flowing  over  the  Rockies, 
will  raise  the  temperature  of  the  air  by  SO**  Fahr- 
enheit, and  as  this  warmth  is  very  slowly  lost, 
the  warm  air  spreads  over  a  wide  extent  of 
ground.  The  hot  winds  of  Kansas  and  Iowa  un- 
doubtedly also  owe  their  high  temperatures  to 
the  fact  that  the  air  is  descending  rapidly.  As 
no  moisture  is  added  to  the  mass  of  descending 
air,  the  Fohn  winds  of  Switzerland,  the  chinooks 
of  Montana,  and  especially  the  hot  winds  of 
Kansas  are  extremely  dry,  and  evaporate  and 
absorb  any  snow  or  moisture  at  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  The  proper  explanation  of  chinooks 
was  first  given  by  G.  M.  Dawson,  1879-1880,  but 
the  most  important  early  paper  on  the  subject 
was  by  Professor  Mark  W.  Harrington  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  in  the  American  Meteoro- 
logical Journal,  Vol.  III.  (Ann  Arbor,  1887). 

CHINOOK  JABOON.  An  important  trade 
jargon  constituting  the  chief  medium  of  inter- 
communication among  all  the  tribes  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  from  nortliem  California  far  up  into  Alas- 
ka, and  throughout  the  Columbia  region.  Owing 
to  its  great  usefulness  over  a  wide  area,  con- 
siderable attention  has  been  given  to  it  by  traders 
and  missionaries,  despite  its  mongrel  and  skele- 
ton character.  According  to  an  analysis  of  500 
words,  two-fifths  are  of  Chinook  origin,  two-fifths 
from  other  Indian  langiiages  and  Canadian 
French,  and  one-fifth  from  the  English,  all, 
however,  being  softened  and  modified  to  suit  the 
phonetic  deficiencies  of  those  using  the  jargon. 
Consult:  Hale,  Manual  of  Oregon  Trade  Lan- 
guage (London,  1890) ;  Gill,  Dictionary  of  Chi- 
nook Jargon  (Portland,  Ore.,  1891)  ;  Boas,  "Chi- 
nook Texts,"  in  Smithsonian  Bureau  of  Ethnology 
(Washington,  1894);  Pilling,  "Bibliography  of 
Chinook  Languages,"  in  Smithsonian  Bureau  of 
Ethnology  (Washington,  1893). 

CHINOOK  SALMON.  The  common  and 
most  valuable  salmon  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  See 
<^uiNNAT  Salmon  and  Salmon. 

CHINS.  A  general  name  applied  to  certain 
peoples  of  a  more  or  less  primitive  type  inhabit- 
ing the  mountains  of  Assam,  Arakan,  the  Burmo- 
Chinese  frontier,  etc.,  known  variously  as  Chins, 
Kakhyens,  Khyens,  Katchins,  or  Singhpos.  Physi- 
cally they  are  now  somewhat  mixed  with  the  other 
peoples  of  this  area,  Karens,  Burmese,  and  Shans, 
with  perhaps  a  later  Hindu  and  an  earlier  Dra- 
vidian  strain,  the  whole  resting  upon  a  Mongoloid 
(Sinitic)  basis.  Some  of  the  Chins  are  very 
warlike,  and  great  hunters.  By  language  they 
seem  to  belong  in  the  Tibeto-Chinese  stock,  being 
nearest  related  to  the  Burmese.  Besides  the  gen- 
eral works  on  Assam,  Burma,  etc.,  the  literature 
relating  to  the  Chins  includes  Anderson,  Manda- 
lay  and  Moniien  (London,  1876),  and  Reid,  Chin- 
Lushai  Land  (London,  1893).  The  Chins  of 
Dardistan  belong  to  another  race  altogether,  and 
«peak  an  Aryan  tongue. 

CHINSXTBA,  chtn-R?5<5'rd.  A  former  town  in 
Bengal,  British  India,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Hugli,  20  miles  above  Calcutta,  now  incorporated 


with  Hugli  (q.v.)  (Map:  India,  E  4).  Chinsura 
was  originally  the  chief  Dutch  settlement  in  Ben- 
gal, and  was  established  in  1656.  It  was  ceded 
in  1824  to  the  British,  together  with  other 
places  on  the  mainland,  in  exchange  for  the  Eng- 
lish possessions  in  the  island  of  Sumatra. 

CHINTBEUrL,  sh&N'trg'y',  Antoixe  (1816- 
73).  A  French  painter,  born  at  Pont-de-Vaux 
(Ain).  His  landscapes  have  assured  him  a  po- 
sition among  modern  artists.  Somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  Corot  he  painted  "Eflfet  de  cr^puscule" 
(1848),  "La  mare  aux  pommiers"  (1850), 
*'Aprfts  la  pluie,"  "Pluie  et  soleil,"  and  "Mar&e 
basse,"  his  best  picture. 

CHINTZ  (Hind,  cfnf,  eft,  Beng.  cit,  chintz, 
from  Skt.  chitra,  spotted,  variegat^).  A  highly 
glazed  printed  calico,  with  a  pattern  in  many 
colors  on  a  white  or  light-colored  ground.  It 
is  chiefly  used  for  bed-hangings,  for  covering 
furniture,  and  other  purposes  where  gay  colors 
are  desired,  and  where  there  is  much  exposure 
to  dust,  which  does  not  adhere  to  its  highly 
calendered  surface.    See  Cretonne. 

CHIO,  k$^d.    See  Cmos. 

CHIOGGIA,  ky^jft,  or  CHIOZZA,  -dz&  (med- 
iseval  Clugia,  from  Lat.  Fohsa  Clodia).  An  episco- 
pal city  and  fortified  seaport  of  Italy,  18  miles 
south  of  Venice  (to  which  there  are  frequent 
daily  steamboats),  and  63  miles  by  rail  south- 
east of  Padua  (Map:  Italy,  G  2).  It  is  built  on 
piles,  is  surrounded  by  the  Lombardo  Ship  Canal, 
is  cut  in  two  by  the  Vena  Canal,  which  is  crossed 
by  nine  bridges,  and  is  connected  with  the  main- 
land by  a  stone  bridge  nearly  800  feet  long,  with 
43  arches.  The  cathedral  dates  from  1633,  the 
Board  of  Trade  building  from  1322.  The  inhabi- 
tants have  always  been  distinguished  by  auaint 
customs,  costumes,  and  dialect,  and  the  fisheries 
have  long  been  important.  The  other  principal 
industries  are  fiax-spinning,  ship-building,  and 
the  manufacture  of  sails,  bricks,  candles,  and 
lace.  The  rivalry  of  Genoa  and  Venice  was  de- 
cided here,  December  23,  1379,  by  the  victory  of 
the  Venetian  fleet.  Population,  in  1881  (com- 
mune), 28,000;  in  1901,  30,563. 

CHION,  ki'dn  (I^at.,  from  Gk.  XUaw).  A  na- 
tive of  Heraclea,  on  the  Euxine  Sea,  son  of 
Matris  and  pupil  of  Plato.  In  conjunction  with 
Leonides  and  others,  he  tried,  in  B.C.  352,  to  lib- 
erate his  native  city  from  the  tyranny  of  Clear- 
chus.  Clearchus  was  killed,  but  his  brother, 
Satyrus,  brought  about  the  death  of  Chion,  and 
reasserted  the  tyranny.  There  are  extant  seven- 
teen letters,  which  purport  to  have  been  written 
by  Chion,  but  are  spurious. 

CHIONIDES,  k!-5n^-dez  (from  Gk.  XtoplBnt). 
A  Greek  comic  poet,  whose  representations  date 
from  B.C.  487.  He  is  called  the  earliest  writer 
of  the  old  Athenian  comedy,  in  that  he  was  the 
first  to  impart  to  it  that  spirit  of  censorious 
criticism,  whether  of  morals,  politics,  or  literary 
tasle,  which  distinguished  it  down  to  the  time 
of  Artaphernes.  The  extant  fragments  of  his 
works  have  been  edited  in  Meineke,  Fragmenta 
Comicorum  (hrpcorum  (Paris,  1839-67),  and 
Kock,  Comicorum  Atticorum  Fragmenta,  Vci, 
I.,  4-7  (Leipzig,  1880-84). 

CHIOS,  kl'6s  (Gk.  Xfof,  X&f,  Kioa,  Turk. 
Sagis  adAsch;  Scio  in  the  Genoese  form).  A 
Turkish  island  seven  miles  off  the  west  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  about  50  miles  in  a  direct  line 
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west  of  Smyrna.  Its  length  from  north  to  south 
is  32  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  is  18;  area, about 
400  square  miles.  Chios  is  consequently  one  of  the 
largest  islands  in  the  Mgean  Sea,  and  is,  or  was, 
until  the  terrible  earthquake  of  1881,  one  of  the 
most  productive  and  beautiful,  the  name  having 
furnished  in  ancient  times  a  synonym  for  wealth 
and  profligacy.  The  surface  is  largely  occupied 
by  chalky  limestone  moimtains,  which  in  the 
north  reach  an  altitude  of  4080  feet  in  Mount 
Oros.  Along  the  centre  of  the  east  coast  lies 
the  most  extensive  plain,  around  the  capital, 
Chios.  It  is  a  rich  and  picturesque  district, 
abounding  in  vines  and  orange,  lemcm,  and 
almond  trees,  and  embellished  with  villas.  The 
climate  is  drj%  especially  in  summer,  and  delight- 
ful. The  wine  of  Chios,  famous  in  antiquity, 
is  still  of  some  repute.  Oil,  cotton,  and  the 
usual  fruits  of  that  latitude  are  produced,  and 
in  the  southwestern  part  a  well-known  variety 
of  mastic.  Cheese,  silk,  wool,  and  silk  and 
woolen  stuffs,  as  well  as  grain,  cattle,  salt,  and 
preserved  fruits,  figure  prominently  among  the 
products.  The  leading  export  articles  are  leather 
($3,120,000  in  1899),  mastic,  fniiU,  and  distilled 
spirits.  The  leading  import  are  hides  ($1,920,000 
in  1899)  and  grain  ($720,000).  Chios  belongs  to 
the  Turkish  vilayet  Dschesairi-Bahri-Sefid,  and 
has  a  population  of  59,600,  mostly  Greeks.  The 
population  of  the  capital  was  13,000  before  the 
disaster  of  1881.  The  city  has  an  Aga,  a  bishop 
of  the  Greek  Church,  and  is,  with  its  new  haven, 
protected  by  a  fortress.  In  1899,  1299  ships  of 
689,683  tons  entered  here. 

In  early  times  the  island  was  colonized  by  the 
lonians,  and  remained  an  independent  and  pow- 
erful State  till  B.C.  646,  when  it  was  subdued 
by  the  Persians.  It  took  part  in  the  Ionian  re- 
volt, and  contributed  100  vessels  to  the  Greek 
naval  force  which  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of 
Lade  (B.C.  494).  From  that  time  until  B.C.  479 
it  was  again  subject  to  the  Persians,  but  in  the 
latter  year  it  was  freed  from  the  Persian  yoke, 
and  became  in  B.C.  477  an  independent  member 
of  the  Delian  Confederacy.  In  B.C.  416  it  took 
part  in  the  Sicilian  expedition  with  fifty  ships. 
The  island  remained  on  its  original  footing  of 
autonomous  ally  of  Athens,  retaining  its  armed 
force,  its  ships,  and  its  fortifications,  until  B.C. 
412,  when  it  attempted  to  revolt — an  attempt 
which  led  in  the  end  to  its  conquest  and  devasta- 
tion. In  more  recent  times  the  island  has  changed 
hands  repeatedly,  and  has  experienced  many 
vicissitudes  of  fortune.  In  1089  it  was  devastat- 
ed by  the  Turks  under  Tzachas.  In  1172  it  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  Doge  of  Venice,  Vital 
Michieli.  In  1346  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Ctenoese,  and  in  1566  it  was  taken  by  tlie  Turks, 
in  whose  hands  it  has  since,  except  for  a  short 
interval  (1694-96),  remained.  It  was  conferred 
as  private  property  upon  the  Sultana,  enjoyed 
her  protection,  and  consequently  prospered.  In 
1822  a  number  of  the  Sciotes  having  joined  the 
Samiaas  is  a  revolt  against  Turkey,  the  island 
was  attacked  by  a  Turkish  fleet  and  army,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  mercilessly  slaughtered  or 
sold  as  slaves.  The  town  and  island  were  laid 
waste.  The  island  has  since  recovered,  however, 
and  is  now  in  a  prosperous  condition.  In  re- 
cent years  the  island  has  suffered  from  earth- 
quakea,  notably  in  March,  1881,  when  much 
property  waa  destroyed  and  many  people  lost 
their  lives. 

Vol.  IV.— 43. 


0HIP1CAH,  Nathanux  (1762-1843).  An 
American  jurist  and  politician.  He  was  bom  in 
Salisbury,  Conn.;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1777; 
served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Revolutionary  Army, 
and  was  present  at  the  battles  ot  White  Plains 
and  Monmouth.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1779,  and  be^n  practice  in  Vermont,  where 
he  became  Chief  Justice  of  the  State  court  in 
1789.  In  1791  he  was  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tion called  to  decide  whether  Vermont  should 
join  the  Union,  and  was  one  of  the  commission- 
ers to  arrange  for  the  State's  admission.  Wash- 
ington appointed  him  judge  of  the  United  States 
C/Ourt  for  the  district  of  Vermont.  In  1797  he 
was  chosen  United  States  Senator,  and  in  1813 
was  again  elected  Chief  Justice  of  the  State.  He 
was  afterwards,  for  twenty-seven  years,  profes- 
sor of  law  in  Middlebury  College.  He  published 
Principles  of  Oovemment:  A  Treatise  on  Free 
Institutions  (1833),  and  other  works  of  a  simi- 
lar character. 

CHIPMAN,Wabd  (1787-1851).  A  Canadian 
jurist,  bom  in  Saint  John,  New  Brunswick.  He 
was  educated  there  and  at  Harvard,  and  was 
appointed  Crown  agent  for  determining  the  north- 
west angle  of  Nova  Scotia.  He  was  also  suc- 
cessively Advocate-General,  clerk  of  the  circuits, 
and  Solicitor-General.  In  1826  he  was  appointed 
puisne  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  m  1834 
became  Chief  Justice.  He  was,  besides,  president 
of  the  Legislative  Council  and  Speaker  of  the 
Assembly. 

CHIPMUNK  (N.  Amer.  Indian,  probably 
originally  imitative).  An  American  ground- 
squirrel  of  the  genus  Tamias,  which  forms  a 
connecting  link  between  the  arboreal  squirrels 
]>roper  and  the  spermophiles.  It  is  a  small 
animal,  about  6  incnes  long,  with  a  slender  four- 
inch  tail.  The  color  is  radish  brown  or  gray, 
with  black  and  white  stripes  on  the  back.  The 
chipmunk  {Tamias  striatus)  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest and  most  pleasantly  familiar  animals  in 
eastern  North  America,  living  in  stcme  walls  and 
stumps.  It  is  almost  always  to  be  found  along 
old  fences  and  hedgerows,  especially  near  woods, 
and  lives  in  a  burrow,  wherein  it  stores  for 
winter  use  large  quantities  of  small  nuts,  acorns, 
etc.,  and  where  it  remains  in  a  snug  nest  until 
spring,  frequently  appearing,  however,  on  the 
warmer  days.  Other  species  occur  in  the  central 
and  western  United  States,  of  which  the  'four- 
lined*  is  extremely  numerous  and  active  through- 
out the  whole  Rocky  Mountain  region.  (See 
Plate  of  Squibbels.)  For  systematic  review 
of  the  genus,  consult  J.  A.  Allen,  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  Bulletin,  Vol.  III. 
(New  York,  1890). 

CHIFFAWA,  chlp^A-wa.  A  villa^  and  port 
of  entry  in  Ontario,  Canada,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Chippawa  with  the  Niagara  River,  2  miles 
above  the  great  falls  (Map:  Ontario,  D  4).  An 
electric  railway  mnning  from  Queenston,  past 
the  falls,  terminates  at  Chippawa.  Here  Major- 
Gen.  Joseph  Brown,  July  6,  1814,  with  1900 
Americans,  of  whom  68  were  killed  and  267 
wounded,  defeated  the  English  under  Major- 
General  Rial,  who  had  2100  men,  of  whom  138 
were  killed  and  365  woimded.    Populaticm,  600. 

CHIP^EVDALB,  Thomas.  A  well-known 
English  cabinet-maker  of  the  Ei^teenth  Cen- 
tury. Little  is  known  of  his  life,  except  that  be 
was  active  in  his  trade  about  1760.    He  marked- 
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Iv  influenced  the  construction  of  furniture  in 
England  in  his  day.  Consult  Litchfield,  Illua- 
irated  History  of  Furniture  (London,  1892). 

CHIPPENDALE  FCTBNITUBE.  A  par- 
ticular style  of  Hght  and  elegant  drawing-room 
furniture,  inlaid  with  oolored  woods,  and  first 
made  by  Thomas  Chinpendale.  Almost  all  mahog- 
any furniture  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  is 
popularly  known  as  Chippendale.  Chippendale's 
designs  are  delicate  and  elaborate,  though  per- 
liaps  somewhat  overwrought.  In  1752  he  pub- 
lished a  book  of  designs  for  furniture  drawn  by 
himself.  Of  this  work  a  second  edition  appeared 
in  1769,  and  a  third  in  1762.  John  Weale  (Lon- 
don, 1849)  issued  an  elaborate  volume  entitled 
Chippendale's  Designs  for  Sconces^  Chimneys,  and 
Looking-glass  Frames  in  the  Old  French  Style, 
See  FuRNiTUBE. 

CHIPPENHAM.  A  market  town  in  Wilt- 
shire, England,  on  the  Avon,  22  miles  east  of 
Bristol  (Map:  England,  D  5).  Chippenham  is 
famed  for  its  markets  of  cheese  and  com,  its 
cheese  market  being  one  of  the  largest  in  Brit- 
ain. There  is  also  a  large  condensed-milk  fac- 
toiy.  Population,  in  1901,  5000.  Near  the  town 
is  Lacock  Abbey.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  famous  Treaty  of  Chippenham,  or 
Wedmore,  in  878,  between  King  Alfred  the  Great 
and  the  Danish  leader  Guthrum. 

CHIPPEWA,  chlp'p^-wa.     See  Ojibwa. 

CHIPPEWA  FALLS.  A  city  and  county- 
seat  of  Chippewa  County,  Wis.,  about  100  miles 
cast  of  Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  on  the  Chippewa 
River,  and  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint 
Paul,  the  Chicago,  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis  and 
Omaha,  and  the  Wisconsin  Central  railroads 
(Map:  Wisconsin,  B  4).  It  possesses  a  public 
library  and  a  fine  county  court-house.  The  State 
Home  for  the  Feeble-minded  and  the  County  In- 
sane Asylum  are  located  here.  Tone  Rock  battle- 
ground, near  by,  is  of  interest  as  the  scene  of 
a  Sioux-Ojibwa  conflict.  The  city  has  fine  wa- 
ter-power, and  important  manufactures  of  lum- 
ber, wooden  -  ware,  flour,  shoes,  gloves,  beer, 
woolen  goods,  foundrj'  products,  etc.  Settled  in 
1838,  Chippewa  Falls  was  chartered  as  a  city 
in  1870.  The  government  is  administered,  imder 
a  revised  charter  of  1885,  by  a  mayor,  elected 
biennially,  and  a  mimicipal  council.  Popula- 
tion, in  1890,  8670;  in  1900,  8094. 

CHIPPEWA  BTVEB.  A  river  of  Wisconsin, 
rising  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  about 
30  miles  southeast  of  Ashland,  on  Lake  Superior 
(Map:  Wisconsin,  B  3).  It  flows  southwest, 
meeting  its  west  branch  in  Sawyer  County,  and, 
receiving  the  Flambeau  from  the  east  and  the 
Red  Cedar  from  the  west,  empties  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  at  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Pepin. 
It  falls  a  distance  of  about  500  feet  in  the  200 
miles  of  its  course,  and  flows  through  the  great 
lumber  region  of  the  State.  At  Chippewa  Falls 
there  is  available  a  large  amount  of  water- 
power. 

CHIP'PEWY'AN.  A  nomadic  hunting  tribe 
of  Athapascan  stock,  roaming  over  the  country 
along  Great  Slave  River  from  Lake  Athabasca 
to  Great  Slave  Lake.  They  are  said  to  have 
lived  formerly  much  farther  to  the  southeast, 
until  driven  *out  by  the  Cree,  after  the  latter 
had  procured  guns  from  the  traders.  The  name, 
which  must  not  be  confounded  with  Chippewa 
or  Ojibwa  (q.v.),  is  of  Cree  origin,  and  signifies 


'pointed  coat,'  referring  to  a  characteristic  fur 
garment  worn  by  the  men.  They  are  also  fre- 
quently known  as  Athabasca,  from  the  lake  near 
which  they  reside.  They  number  about  1000, 
all  now  Christianized  by  Catholic  missionaries. 
CHIP'PING  WYCOMBE,  wlk'am.    See  Wt- 

COMBE. 

CHIPPY,  or  Chipping-Bird  (so  called  from 
its  note).  One  of  the  smallest  and  most  numer- 
'  ous  of  the  migratory  American  sparrows  ( Spizel- 
la  socialis),  distinguished  by  its  small  size, 
imspotted,  ashy-blue  breast,  and  chestnut  cap. 
It  is  a  general  favorite,  because  of  its  gentle 
manners  and  familiarity.  It  builds  its  nest  in 
shrubs,  of  grass  and  fine  roots,  and  always  lines 
it  with  horse-hairs,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called 
*hair-bird.*  The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  num- 
ber, blue,  speckled  at  the  larger  end  with  black- 
ish brown.  Two  or  three  broods  are  reared  in  a 
season.  (For  illustration,  see  Spabbow.)  Like 
other  sparrows,  the  chippy  feeds  chiefly  on  seeds, 
but  it  often  eats  insects  too.  It  is  by  no  means 
a  songster,  but  the  usual  chippy-chippy -chippy 
forms  a  trill  that  is  musical  and  sweet.  Consult 
Weed,  "Feeding  Habits  of  the  Chipping  Spar- 
row," New  Hampshire  College  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  Bulletin  55  (Durham,  1898), 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  bird  does  good 
service  for  the  gardener  as  a  destroyer  of  in- 
sects, and  should  be  protected  and  encouraged. 
See  Spabbow. 

CHIQXJICHIQTJI  (cheOc^che^*)  PALM 
(So.  Amer.  Indian).  A  palm  {Leopoldinia 
piassaba)  called  piassaba  in  northern  Brazil. 
It  is  one  of  the  species  yielding  piassaba  fibre, 
which  is  employed  m  the  manufacture  of  brushes. 
The  piassaba  fibre  exported  from  Par&  is  partly 
obtained  from  it.  It  grows  in  swampy  or  oc- 
casionally flooded  lands,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  Negro  and  other  rivers  of  Venezuela  and 
the  north  of  Brazil,  and  has  a  croMH  of  very 
large,  regularly  pinnate  leaves,  with  smooth, 
slender  stalks.  The  leaves,  like  those  of  many 
other  palms,  are  much  used  for  thatching. 

CHIQUINQTTIBA,  ch^ken'k^ra'.  A  city  in 
the  Department  of  Boyacd,  Colombia,  situated 
44  miles  west  of  Tunja,  and  8600  feet  above  sea- 
level  (Map:  Colombia,  C  2).  The  town  is  famed 
for  its  chapel  having  a  miraculous  picture  of 
the  Virgin.  The  chapel  is  visited  annually  by 
some  30,000  pilgrims,  which  number  swells  to 
50,000  every  seventh  year,  the  time  of  public  cele- 
bration. The  permanent  population  is  about 
13,000. 

CHIQXTITO,  chA-kl/tA  (Sp.,  very  small).  A 
group  of  tribes  constituting  a  distinct  stock, 
between  the  headwaters  of  the  Mamor6  and  the 
Paraguay,  eastern  Bolivia.  They  are  of  small 
stature,  whence  the  name,  and  were  originaliy 
agricultural,  but  warlike,  living  in  palisaded 
villages  with  houses  regularly  ranged  in  streets. 
They  resisted  the  Spaniards  for  nearly^  two  cen- 
turies, but  in  1691  accepted  the  Jesuit  mission- 
aries, who  established  nourishing  mission  com- 
munities among  them,  selecting  the  Chiquito 
language  proper  as  the  general  medium  of  com- 
munication among  the  converts,  who  numbered 
over  60,000,  representing  nearljr  fifty  tribes.  On 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  m  1767,  the  com- 
mimities  rapidly  decayed,  and  within  a  genera- 
tion nearly  two^thirds  of  the  Chiquito  race  had 
disappeared.    A  considerable  body  still  survives, 
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living  in  straw-thatched  adobe  houses,  cultivat- 
ing cotton  and  sugar-cane  and  weaving  ponchos 
and  hammocks. 
CHIBIMOY^A.  See  Chebimotes.* 
CHIBOGAIiE,  kl^r6-gftl  (from  Qk.  x«(p> 
oheir,  hand  +  7oX^,  gaU,  weasel).  A  genus 
( Chirogaleus )  of  small  arboreal  lemurs  of  Mad- 
agascar, which  have  the  interesting  habit  of 
curling  up  in  holes  of  trees  and  passmg  the  dry 
season  in  a  state  of  torpidity.  "Before  this 
takes  place  an  immense  deposit  of  fat  accumu- 
lates upon  certain  parts  of  the  body,  especially 
upon  the  basal  portion  of  the  tail,  .  .  . 
which  by  the  time  they  emerge  from  their  tor- 
por has  acquired  its  normal  proportions.  The 
smallest  species  .  .  .  live  among  the  small 
branches  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  feed- 
ing on  fruit  and  insects,  and  making  nests  which 
resemble  those  of  birds."  Lydekker,  Mammals 
(London,  1891). 

CHIBOLEFIS,  kl-r5Kd-pIs  (Neo-Lat,  from 
Gk.  x«/p,  cheir,  hand  -f  'Kewlt,  lepis^  scale).  The 
earliest  known'  ray-finned  fish,  found  in  the 
Devonian  rocks  of  Europe  and  North  America. 
The  body  was  slender,  about  20  inches  in  length, 
and  was  covered  by  the  regular  rhomboidal 
ganoid  scales,  which  in  this  genus  were  very 
small,  and  reinforced  on  their  inner  surfaces  by 
vertical  ridges.  The  skull  had  almost  the  nor- 
mal development  of  external  bones,  and  the 
jaws  were  strong  and  well  provided  with  teefth. 
The  fins,  which  had  very  finely  divided  rays, 
consisted  of  a  pair  of  pectoral,  a  pair  of  jpelvic, 
and  an  anal  and  dorsal  fin,  and  the  tail  was 
heteroeercal.  Chirolepis  is  a  member  of  a  heter- 
ogeneous family  of  fishes,  the  Palaeoniscidae,  that 
apparently  gave  rise  to  two  widely  divergent 
evolutional  series  —  namely,  to  the  progressive 
series  of  the  teleosts  on  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  hand  to  the  regressive  or  degenerate  series 
terminating  in  the  modern  sturgeon.  See  Stur- 
geon; PaL.«ON18CV8. 

GHIBOMANCY,  kl'rA-mftn'sI  (from  Gk,  x«<P, 
cheir,  hand  -f-  iiarrtla^  manteia,  divination), 
or  Palmistry.  The  art  of  divination  through 
the  study  of  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  inter- 
pretative science  of  the  hand  in  general  is 
termed  chirosophy.  It  is  divided  into  two 
branches — chirognomy,  which  is  concerned  with 
studying  man's  tendencies  through  the  form  of 
the  hand  and  the  fingers,  and  chiromancy,  which 
pretends  to  foretell  by  inspecting  the  lines  of 
the  palm.  Chiromancy  is  an  ancient  art  which 
was  known  among  the  Chaldeans,  Assyrians, 
Egyptians,  and  Hebrews,  and  was  cultivated  by 
the  philosophers  Plato,  Aristotle,  Antiochus, 
Ptolemy,  and  others.  Aristotle  found  on  an 
altar  dedicated  to  Apollo  a  treatise  on  chiro- 
mancy, written  in  letters  of  gold,  and  presented 
it  to  Alexander  the  Great  as  a  gift  worthy  of 
his  lofty  mind.  References  to  the  subject  are 
in  Aristotle's  Hist.  Animalium  (i.  15),  and  in 
the  Problemata  and  Phyaiognomica,  doubtfully 
assigned  to  him.  A  reference  in  Juvenal  (Sat. 
vi.  581)  is  evidence  that  the  art  was  practiced 
among  the  Romans.  That  chiromancy  was  prac- 
ticed and  accepted  seriously  in  the  Middle  Ages 
we  know  from  frequent  references  to  it  in  writ- 
ings of  that  period.  Albertus  Magnus,  Paracelsus, 
and  Cardanus  seem  to  have  been  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  Later  it  became  involved 
in  jugglery,  until  in  the  Nineteenth* Century  it 


again  received  a  certain  amount  of  serious  con- 
sideration, larcely  owing  to  the  work  of  two 
Frenchmen — ^Adrien  Adolphe  Desbarrolles  ( 1801- 
70)  and  Casimir  Stanislas  d'Arpentigny  (bom 
1798),  an  officer  in  the  French  Army. 

Palmistry  treats  mainly  of  the  mounts  of  the 
hand,  with  the  lines  on  them  and  the  lines  in- 
terlacing the  palm.  The  left  hand  is  usually 
the  one  studied,  since  it  is  less  affected  by  use. 
There  are  seven  mounts — that  at  the  base  of 
the  first  finger  is  the  mount  of  Jupiter;  the 
middle  finger,  the  mount  of  Saturn;  the  ring 
finger,  the  mount  of  Apollo;  the  little  finger 
the  moimt  of  Mercury;  beneath  Mercury  the 
mount  of  Mars;  at  the  wrist,  the  mount  of 
the  Moon;  and  at  the  thumb,  the  mount  of 
Venus.  More  important  even  than  the  mounts 
are  the  four  great  lines — the  line  of  life,  of  the 
head,  of  the  heart,  and  of  fortune.  The  three 
first  named  suggest  the  letter  M,  and  represent 
the  trinity  of  human  existence — sensation,  in- 
telligence, and  action.  The  line  of  life,  which 
follows  the  mount  of  Venus  and  meets  the  line 
of  the  head,  determines  the  length  of  life,  possi- 
bility of  illness,  etc.  The  line  of  the  head,  which 
crosses  the  palm  obliquely  from  Jupiter  to  Mars, 
indicates  the  intellectual  auality.  The  line  of 
the  heart,  which  crosses  tne  hand  horizontally 
from  Jupiter  to  Mercury,  indicates  worth  of 
character;  the  nearer  the  line  approaches  Jupi- 
ter the  better  the  character.  The  line  of  fortune, 
which  cuts  the  hand  vertically,  if  clear  and 
straight  foretells  a  prosperous  life.  Other  lines 
of  special  interest  are  the  Venus  line,  the  line 
of  the  liver,  and  line  of  Apollo.  In  general,  the 
lines  indicate  the  strength  or  weakness  of  ten- 
dencies, according  to  their  length  and  clearness. 

Each  mount  indicates  a  certain  quality;  an 
absence  of  the  mount,  an  absence  of  the  quality. 
Jupiter  normally  developed  indicates  love  of 
honor  and  a  happy  disposition;  Saturn,  pru- 
dence and  wisdom,  and  therefore  success;  Apollo, 
a  love  of  the  beautiful  and  noble  aspirations; 
Mercury,  a  love  of  science,  industry,  and  com- 
merce; Mars,  courage  and  resolution;  the  Moon, 
a  dreamy  disposition  and  morality;  Venus,  a 
taste  for  beauty  and  a  loying  temperament.  Be- 
side the  mounts  and  the  lines  are  squares,  stars, 
circles,  points,  triangles,  crosses,  rings,  branches, 
chains,  forks,  islands,  etc.,  which  corroborate  or 
modify  according  to  their  situation  the  indica- 
tions deduced  from  the  inspection  of  the  mounts, 
the  lines,  and  the  form  of  the  hand  and  the 
nails. 

BiBLiOQRAPHT.  D'Arpcutigny,  La  chirog- 
nomie  (Paris,  1843)  ;  Desbarrolles,  Les  mys- 
t^ea  de  la  main  (Paris,  1879),  and  his  RH^Ha- 
tiona  computes  (Paris,  1870)  ;  Lenormand.  ^ou- 
venirs  prophMiques  d*un€  aihylle  (Paris,  1814)  ; 
Firth  and  Heron  Allen,  Chiromancy,  or  the  Sci- 
ence of  Palmistry  (London,  1883)  ;  L.  Cotton, 
Palmistry  and  Its  Practical  Uses  (I^ndon, 
1890)  ;  Wood,  Scientific  Palmistry  (Londcm, 
1900)  ;  Cheiro,  Cheiro's  Guide  to  the  Hand  (New 
York,  1808).    See  Superstition. 

CHIBOK,  kl'rdn  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  X<^y, 
Cheirdn),  The  most  famous  of  the  Centaurs 
(q.v.) ,  the  son  of  Cronus  and  Philyra.  He  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  Centaurs  by  his  mild- 
ness and  wisdom,  and  the  general  benevolence  of 
his  character.  Often  represented  in  works  of  art, 
these  attributes  of  his  are  evident  in  a  nobler  and 
more  human  bearing.     Many  Greek,  heroes  were 
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befriended  and  educated  by  Chiron,  amonff  others 
Achilles,  Actson,  Alcon,  and  even  Apollo.  He 
was  acquainted  with  the  art  of  healing,  and  was 
considered  the  inventor  of  the  lyra 

CHIBOPTEBA,  ki-rdf/t^-rft  (Neo-Lat  nom. 
pi.,  from  Gk.  x«^P,  cheir,  hand  +  irrtpbw,  pteron, 
wing).  An  order  of  mammals,  the  bats,  char- 
acterized by  the  possession  of  membranous 
wings  (patagia)  supported  upon  the  highly 
modified  bones  of  all  limbs,  and  extended  by  the 
greatly  prolonged  metacarpals  and  phalanges  of 
the  manus.  (For  details,  see  Bat.)  This  order 
is  regarded  as  an  ancient  offshoot  of  the  Insec- 
tivora,  to  which  it  is  allied  in  dentition  and  many 
features  of  internal  structure;  it  is  also  allied 
to  the  Primates  in  dental  characters,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  structure  and  external  character- 
istics of  the  generative  organs.  Hence  it  is 
usually  classified  in  a  linear  arrangement  next 
to  the  Insectivora.  It  is  divided  into  two  sub- 
orders— Frugivorous  M egachiroptera,  or  fruit-eat- 
ers, and  Animalivorous  Microchiropteray  or  insect- 
eaters.  Geologically  the  history  of  the  order 
begins  in  the  Eocene  Age. 

CHI'BOTHE^ItlTTM.    See  Cheibothekium. 

CHIB  PHEASANT,  chgr  fgz'ant.  A  crested 
pheasant  {Caireus  Wallichi)  of  the  middje 
ranges  of  the  Himalaya,  which  varies  from  the 
true  pheasants  in  lacking  the  bright  metallic 
plumage,  and  in  other  details. 

CHI'BXJ  (Hind.,  from  Tibetan).  An  ante- 
lope {Panthalops  Hodgaoni)  inhabiting  the  pine 
forests  and  elevated  plains  of  Tibet.  It  is 
about  32  inches  in  height,  pale  fawn  in  color, 
with  a  black  face  in  the  bucks^  and  these  alone 
have  long,  gazelle-like  horns.  They  sometimes 
gather  in  autumn  into  great  herds,  and  always 
tax  the  stalker's  patience  by  their  watchfulness. 

CHISELHURST,  chlz"l-hgrst,  or  CHISLE- 
HTTBST.  A  parish  in  Kent,  England,  11  miles 
southeast  of  London.  It  was  here,  at  Camden 
House,  that  the  exiled  Napoleon  III.  fixed  his 
residence  in  1871,  and  died  January  9.  1873. 
Chiselhurst  remained  the  residence  of  the  Em- 
press Eugenie  until  1880.  Population,  in  1901, 
7400. 

CHISELMOTTTH.  A  large,  blackish  chub 
{Acrocheilna  alutaceus)  of  the  (Columbia  River, 
also  called  *hardmouth'  and  'squaremouth,*  in 
reference  to  the  blunt,  fleshy  mouth,  the  lower 
lip  of  which  is  covered  with  a  firm,  sharp-edged 
cartilaginous  plate.    It  is  occasionally  eaten. 

CHISHOLM,  chTz'ora,  Mrs.  Caboline 
(Jones)  (1808-77).  An  English  philanthropist. 
She  established  at  Madras  an  industrial  school 
for  the  daughters  of  poor  soldiers,  and  in  1838 
went  with  her  husband  to  Australia.  She 
founded  at  Sydney  homes  for  the  reception  of 
female  colonists,  and  aided  many  wives  and 
ehildren  of  liberated  convicts  to  leave  England 
and  join  their  husbands  and  parents,  establish- 
ing therefor  the  Family  (Colonization  Loan  So- 
ciety. 

CHISHOLM,  William  Wallace  (1830-77). 
An  American  official,  bom  in  Morgan  County,  Gra. 
As  a  Union  sympathizer  he  was  elected  sheriflT 
by  the  negroes  after  the  war,  and  reelected  in 
1873.  He  proved  himself  an  able  leader,  and 
succeeded  in  making  the  county  the  chief  rally- 
ing point  of  the  Republican  Party  in  the  State. 
He  was  arrested  in  the  spring  of  1877,  on  the 


charge  of  having  murdered  John  W.  Gulfy,  a 
Democratic  leader,  who  had  been  shot  near  Chis- 
holm's  dwelling.  His  family,  consisting  of  his 
wife,  three  sons,  and  a  daughter,  voluntarily 
accompanied  him  to  jail.  On  the  morning  fol- 
lowing his  arrest  the  doors  of  the  jail  were  de- 
molished by  the  mob,  which  probably  consisted 
largely  of  members  of  the  Ku-Klux  Klan.  Chis- 
holm's  son,  a  boy  of  thirteen,  was  shot ;  a  daugh- 
ter of  eighteen  mortally  wounded;  and  Chisholm 
himself  was  fatallv  injured.  As  no  evidence 
of  complicity  in  the  murder  of  Gully  existed 
against  Chisholm,  the  origin  of  the  massacre  has 
been  traced  to  the  fact  that,*  being  in  a  posi- 
tion to  control  the  favor  of  the  Republican 
Party,  Chisholm  had  incurred  the  animosity  of 
the  Democrats  of  the  district,  who  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  existing  conditions.  The  episode  of  Chis- 
holm's  death  suggested  a  very  powerful  chapter 
in  TourgOe's  A  Fool's  Errand. 

CHISHOLM  vs.  GEOBGIA.  A  noteworthy 
case  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  1793,  and  reported  in  2  Dallas  Re- 
ports, 419.  In  1792  Alexander  Chisholm,  a  citizen 
of  South  Carolina,  sued  the  State  of  Georgia  in 
the  Federal  courts,  but  the  State  refused  to 
make  an  appearance  in  the  suit.  The  Supreme 
CJourt,  when  the  case  came  before  it,  took  occa- 
sion to  review  the  origin  and  nature  of  the 
Union,  and  decided  that  a  State  could  properly 
be  made  a  party  defendant  to  such  a  suit  under 
the  grant  Jto  the  Federal  courts,  in  the  Con- 
stitution, of  judicial  power  over  cases  **between 
a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State."  The  agi- 
tation incident  to  such  a  decision,  apparently 
invading  the  'sovereignty*  of  each  State,  led 
shortly  thereafter  to  the  adoption  of  the  elev- 
enth amendment  to  the  Constitution,  providing 
that  the  Federal  judicial  power  should  not  ex- 
tend to  any  suit  brought  against  a  State  by  a 
citizen  of  another  State  or  of  a  foreign  State. 
Later,  efforts  were  made  to  circumvent  this  pro- 
hibition by  a  citizen  assigning  his  claim  to  the 
State  of  his  domicile,  and  by  then  having  the 
suit  brought  in  the  name  of  the  assignee  State; 
but  it  was  held  that  this  could  not  be  done,  in 
New  York  vs.  Louisiana,  108  United  States  Re- 
ports, 76. 

CHISTOFOL,  ch§'st6-pAl'.    See  TscmsTOPOi. 

CHISWICK,  chiznUc  (sandy  bay).  A  suburb 
of  London,  seven  miles  west-southwest  of  Saint 
Paul's,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames.  Around 
Chiswick  are  many  fine  villas,  extensive  market 
gardens  for  supplying  London,  and  the  gardens  of 
the  London  Horticultural  Society.  The  church- 
yard contains  the  grave  of  Hogarth.  The  Duke 
of  Devonshire's  beautiful  villa,  Chiswick  House, 
is  situated  here.    Population,  in  1901,  29,800. 

CHITAL,  che'tal,  or  CHITBA,  che'trft.  The 
axis-deer.    See  .Axis. 

CHITIN,  kl'tin  (from  Gk.  x^rdp,  chitdny 
tunic).  The  chief  chemical  constituent  of  the 
skeleton  of  insects  and  crustaceans.  It  differs 
from  the  horn  substance  by  being  insoluble  in 
alkalies.  It  may  be  prepared  from  the  body  of 
articulata  by  extracting  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  and  alkali,  then  boiling  with  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  When  pure,  it  is  a  white,  amorphous 
substance  usually  retaining  the  skeleton  form. 
Its  exact  chemical  composition  is  unknown. 
Boiling  concentrated  acids  transfonn  it  chiefly 
into  glucosamine,  CeHijNOa. 
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CHITON',  kf^t6n  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  xirtip,  Ionic 
KtBtip,  kithCn,  probably  a  loan-word  from  Heb. 
k^tOneth,  coat).  In  ancient  Greece,  a  sort  of 
shirt  or  undergarment,  worn  next  the  skin  by 
both  men  and  women.  In  Homeric  times  it  was 
worn  by  men  alone,  the  peplos  being  the  women's 
underdress  of  this  period.  The  Homeric  chiton 
was  a  close-fitting  garment  of  linen,  which,  being 
closed  at  the  sides,  was  drawn  on  orer  the  head, 
while  the  peplos  was  a  long,  loose  woolen  gar- 
ment, open  at  one  side  and  fastened  with  a 
brooch  at  the  shoulder.  In  later  times  the 
chiton  came  into  use  for  both  sexes,  and  was 
of  two  general  forms.  That  of  the  men  resem- 
bled the  earlier  Homeric  chiton,  being  a  short, 
close-fitting  garment,  sewed  at  the  sides  and 
provided  with  short  sleeves  or  mere  armholes; 
while  that  of  the  women,  the  so-called  Ionic 
chiton,  was  long  and  loose,  and  was  sewed  at 
the  sides  and  provided  with  sleeves.  The  earlier 
peplos,  however,  was  still  used,  being  especially 
favoreid  by  the  Spartan  women,  whence  it  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Dorian.  Later  still  there 
came  into  use  a  sleeveless  chiton  for  women. 
The  chiton  was  sometimes  worn  girded  and 
sometimes  not,  and  it  was  of  various  colors  and 
cuts.  Consult  Amelung,  in  Pauly-Wissova,  Real- 
encyklopadie, 

CEXTON.  A  group  of  mollusks,  the  mail- 
shells,  constituting  an  order  (Placophora)  in 
the  class  Amphineura.  The  shell  is  composed 
of  eight  narrow,  transverse,  calcareous  pieces, 
overlapping  each  other  in  a  row  along  the  back, 
and  strongly  attached  to  the  mantle,  which  is 
remarkably  fleshy  and  fibrous.  Chitons  have  the 
power  of  rolling  themselves  up  into  a  ball  like 
the  armadillo  (q.v.),  thus  exposing  nothing  but 
the  hard  shell.  The  organ  of  locomotion  is  an 
oval   foot,   extending  the   whole   length   of  the 
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GHITOIV,  OB  MAIlrfiHCLIi. 

1,  attitude  in  life ;  2,  detail  of  shell  and  integument,  dor- 
sal view. 

animal,  by  means  of  which  chitons  cling  to  rocks 
so  tenaciously  that  the  heaviest  surf  does  not 
disturb  them.  More  than  200  species  are  known ; 
they  dwell  in  all  climates,  but  are  most  abun- 
dant in  the  warmer  seas.  They  occur  at  all 
depths,  but  prefer  the  rocks  along  the  shore, 
where  they  sometimes  are  found  in  surprising 
numbers.  All  North  Atlantic  species  are  small, 
seldom  an  inch  in  length,  but  some  of  those  found 
in  the  tropics,  and  on  the  coast  of  California, 
may  be  8  or  10  inches  long.  Most  of  the  chitons 
are  gray  or  brown  in  color,  but  some  species  are 
very  handsomely  marked  with  red,  orange,  yel- 
low, green,  and  other  colors.  The  upper  surface 
may  oe  comparatively  rough,  with  papillse  and 
spines.     In  most  cases  it  is  nearly  covered  by 


the  shell  plates,  but  in  one  or  two  genera  the 
plates  are  veir  narrow,  and  cover  only  the  mid- 
dorsal  part  of  the  animal,  while  in  still  others 
the  plates  are  completely  concealed  within  the 
thickened  integument.  "West  Indian  negroes" 
are  said  to  ''eat  the  large  chitons,  which  are 
abundant  on  their  rocky  coasts,  cutting  off  and 
swallowing  raw  the  fleshy  foot,  which  they  call 
beef." 

Fossil  Fobmb,  The  modem  chitons  are  the 
survivors  of  a  long  line  of  ancestors  that  made 
their  first  appearance  in  the  Ordovician  or  Lower 
Silurian  rocks,  attained  some  prominence  during 
Carboniferous  time,  and,  with  a  slight  decline 
during  the  Tertiary  period,  have  continued  with 
only  slight  changes  of  scarcely  more  than  ge- 
neric rank  down  to  the  present  era.  ITie  group 
thus  .afifords  an  excellent  example  of  the  per- 
sistence of  a  generalized  primitive  type.  The 
fossil  genera  are  classified  according  to  the  form 
of  the  articulating  facets  of  the  valves  and  the 
proportions  of  the  shell  and  its  segments.  See 
also  Placophora. 

CHITBALI,  ch^tran^.  The  natives  of  Chi- 
tral,  a  region  on  the  borders  of  British  India^ 
r  ortheast  of  Kafiristan,  on  the  southeastern  slope 
of  the  Hindu-Kush.  They  belong,  with  the  Kafirs 
(Siahposh),  physically  to  the  white  race  and 
linguistically  to  the  Aryan  stock.  Their  number 
is  estimated  at  between  150,000  and  200,000. 
In  the  last  years  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  they 
came  into  conflict  with  the  English  authorities, 
and  their  ruler,  the  Mehtar,  is  now  a  British 
vassal.  An  interesting  account  of  this  people 
and  their  neighbors  is  given  in  Sir  George  Rob- 
erston,  Chitral  (London,  1898). 

CHIT'TAGONGK  (corrupted  from  Chatgoan), 
or  Islamabad  (city  of  Islam).  (The  second  name 
was  conferred  by  Aurungzebe,  who  captured  it 
toward  the  close  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.) 
A  city  of  eastern  Bengal,  India,  capital  of  the 
district  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  several 
small  but  steep  hills  on  the  Kamaphuli,  7  miles 
from  its  mouth,  in  latitude  22°  20'  N.  and  longi- 
tude 01°  54'  E.  (Map:  Burma,  A  2).  lU  cli- 
mate is  malarious.  An  important  commercial 
centre  under  the  Portuguese,  it  came  into  posses- 
sion of  the  British,  with  Bengal  proper,  in  1760- 
65.  But  having  originally  formed  part  of  Ara- 
kan,  it  was  claimed,  after  a  lapse  of  sixty  years, 
by  the  Burmese  Emperor,  as  a  dependency  of  that 
territory — a  claim  which  constituted  one  of  the 
grounds  of  the  War  of  1824.  It  has  ship-build- 
ing industries,  and  a  considerable  export  trade 
in  rice,  jute,  gunny,  and  tea.  The  United  States 
is  represented  by  a  consular  agent.  Population, 
24,100. 

CHITTAOONG  WOOD.  The  wood  of  C^iofc- 
ras8ia  tahulnris,  a  tree  of  the  order  Cedrelacese, 
a  native  of  the  moimtainous  countries  to  the 
east  of  Bengal.  In  some  parts  of  India  it  is 
called  cedar  or  bastard  cedar;  names,  however, 
which  are  also  given  to  other  kinds  of  wood. 
Chittagong  wood  is  much  valued  in  India,  and 
is  used  for  all  purposes  for  which  mahogany  is 
used  in  Great  Britain.  It  makes  beautiful  and 
light  furniture,  but  is  apt  to  warp  in  very  dry 
weather.  Beautifully  veined  and  mottled  pieces 
are  occasionally  met  with,  and  are  highly  valued. 

CHITTENDEN,  Russel  Henbt  (1856—). 
An  American  chemist.  He  was  bom  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  February  18,  1856;  gFEiduated  at 
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the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  University 
in  1875 ;  became  instructor  in  chemistry  at  Yale 
in  1876;  studied  in  Heidelberg,  Germany,  in 
1878-79;  took  his  doctor's  degree  at  Yale  in 
1880;  and  has  been  professor  of  physiological 
chemistry  there  since  1882.  Since  1898  he  has 
also  been  lecturer  on  physiological  chemistry  at 
Columbia  University,  New  York.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  numerous  scientific  bodies,  and  has  been 
president  of  Uie  American  Physiological  Society 
since  1895,  and  director  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School  since  1896.  Dr.  Chittenden  has  carried 
out  several  important  researches  in  physiological 
chemistry,  and  has  written  Digestive  Proteolysis 
and  numerous  scientific  papers. 

CHITTENBEN,  Thomas  (1730-97).  The 
first  Governor  of  Vermont.  He  was  bom  in  East 
Guilford,  Conn.,  but  emigrated  to  the  so-called 
New  Hampshire  Grants  (now  Vermont)  in  1774. 
Here  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  controversy 
with  New  York,  and  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention which  declared  Vermont  a  State  (1777), 
and  of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1778.  He  was  then  Goveraor  from  1778  to  1789, 
and  again  from  1790  to  1797.  Consult  Chipman, 
A  Memoir  (Boston,  1849). 

CHITTIM,  kit'ttoi.    See  KrmM. 

OUITTIJB,  chlt-tl^r^.  A  town  in  the  native 
Rajput  State  of  Udaipur,  India.  270  miles  south- 
west of  Agra  (Map:  India,  6  4).  It  is  re- 
markable for  the  fortress  which  occupies  the 
summit  of  an  isolated  rock,  nearly  6000  yards 
in  length  and  1200  yards  in  breadth.  The  rock 
is  scarped  all  round  to  a  depth  of  80  or  100  feet, 
about  a  fourth  part  of  the  entire  altitude  of 
500  feet.  Within  the  inclosure,  formed  by  a 
wall  12  miles  in  circuit,  are  several  temples, 
tanks,  a  palace,  commemorative  pillars,  and  an 
inner  citadel.  Population  of  adjacent  town, 
7000. 

CHIT^Y,  Joseph  (1776-1841).  An  English 
lawyer  and  writer  on  law.  He  was  a  success- 
ful practitioner  at  the  bar,  and  enjoved  a  great 
reputation  for  legal  learning.  His  writings 
became  the  text-books  of  the  generation  suc- 
ceeding his  own,  their  accuracy  and  systematic 
character  rendering  them  peculiarly  suitable 
for  the  purposes  of  law  students.  Among  his 
principal  works  are:  Treatise  on  Parties  to 
Actions  and  to  Pleadings  (1808);  Treatise  on 
the  Laic  of  Nations  Relative  to  the  Legal  Ef- 
fects of  War  on  the  Commerce  of  Belligerents 
and  Neutrals f  and  on  Orders  in  Council  in  Li- 
censes (1812);  Treatise  on  Criminal  Law 
(1816);  Synopsis  of  Practice  in  the  King's 
Bench  and  Common  Pleas  (1831-32)  ;  Treatise  on 
Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes  (1799)  ; 
and  an  edition  of  Blackst one's  Commentaries 
(1832). 

CHIUN,  kl'fln.  A  deity  mentioned  by  the 
prophet  Amos  (v.  26),  who  reproaches  the  Is- 
raelites for  having  carried  "the  tabernacle  of 
your  Moloch  [niarg.  better;  Siccuth,  your  kingj, 
and  Chiun,  your  images,  the  star  of  your  God." 
The  latter  idol,  Chiun,  is  now  generally  recog- 
nized to  have  the  Babylonian  name  of  the  planet 
Saturn — Kaixrnn,  as  the  Syrians,  Mandeans,  and 
Persians  called  him.  The  assertion  that  there  is 
an  Egj'ptian  grod  Ken,  who  may  be  identified  with 
Chiun.  i^  quite  unfounded. 

CHIirSI,  kySTf's^.  A  town  of  central  Italy, 
in  the  Province  of  Siena,  37  miles  southeast  of 


Siena,  with  a  population  of  5000.  It  stands  on 
an  eminence  in  the  Val  di  Chiana,  not  far  from 
the  lake  of  the  same  name.  In  ancient  times, 
under  the  name  of  Clusium,  it  was  one  of  the 
twelve  cities  of  Etruria,  and  the  residence  of 
Porsena  (q.v.).  When  Italy  was  overrun  by 
the  barbarians,  Chiusi  fell  into  decay,  tlie  whole 
valley  was  depNopulated,  and  became  the  pestilen- 
tial pool  described  by  Dante.  Since  the  improve- 
ment of  the  course  of  the  Chiana  (q.v.),  Chiusi 
has  begun  to  flourish  again  along  with  the  whole 
district.  But  it  is  in  connection  with  the  discov- 
ery of  Etruscan  antiquities  that  Chiusi  is  chiefly 
heard  of,  as  the  necropolises  have  yielded  a  long 
series  of  objects,  representingEtruscan  products 
and  imports  from  Greece.  The  earliest  graves 
show  no  Greek  wares,  and  must  reach  well  back 
into  the  Eighth  Century  B.C.  Succeeding  graves 
contain  Greek  vases  of  the  Seventh  Century,  and 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Sixth  Century  are 
found  the  chamber  tombs,  often  richly  decorated. 
The  importance  of  the  place  is  shown  by  the 
SOOO  Etruscan  inscriptions  found  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  objects  foimd  in  the  graves  are 
partly  in  the  local  museum  and  partly  in  Flor- 
ence. Beneath  the  town  is  a  aeries  of  imder- 
ground  passages  which  seems  to  belong  to  the 
old  Etruscan  system  of  drainage.  Population,  in 
1881  (commune),  5017;  in  1901,  6011.  Consult 
Dennis,  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria,  VoL 
II.  (rev.  ed.,  London,  1878). 

CHTVAIJIT,  shiv'al-ri  (Fr.  chevalerie,  horse- 
manship, knighthood,  from  chevalier,  horseman, 
knight,  jfrom  cheval,  horse,  from  I^t.  eahallus, 
horse).  In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  body  of  cus- 
toms and  ideals  relating  to  the  duties  and  priv- 
ileges of  knijp^hthood.  It  owed  its  development 
at  first  to  feudal  usages,  with  which  it  had 
many  relations,  and  later  to  the  Church,  which 
adopted  and  altered  the  customs  of  chivalry  to 
further  its  own  control  of  society.  Chivalry 
probably  had  its  origin  in  the  ancient  Germanic 
custom  of  arming  the  youth  solemnly  in  the 
presence  of  the  warriors.  Tacitus  refers  to  this 
usage,  and  it  seems  to  have  prevailed  through- 
out the  early  Middle  Ages.  The  chronicles  re- 
cord that  Louis  the  Pious,  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
received  his  arms  from  Charles  the  Great,  and 
that  Charles  the  Bald,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  re- 
ceived his  arms  from  Louis.  The  cavalry,  after 
the  middle  of  the  Eighth  Century,  grew  to  be  the 
most  important  paH  of  the  army,  and  as  feu- 
dalism developed  there  was  a  tendency  to  fix  the 
customs  for  the  assumption  of  the  arms  and 
to  define  the  duties  of  the  knight.  The  last 
were,  to  a  |preat  extent,  the  regular  duties  of  a 
vassal,  which  included  bravery,  fidelity,  and 
loyalty.  The  conception  of  knightly  honor, 
which  grew  up  slowly,  was  comparatively  late. 
The  Crusades  and  the  intense  interest  in  reli- 
gious matters  in  the  Twelfth  Century  tended  to 
make  chivalry  more  Christian.  It  was  held  to 
be  the  knight's  duty  to  defend  Christianity,  to 
protect  the  Church,  and  to  battle  against  the 
infidel.  Lanfranc  Cigala,  a  little  later,  wrote: 
"I  do  not  hold  him  to  be  a  knight  who  does  not 
go  with  a  willing  heart  and  all  his  might  to 
the  aid  of  the  Lord,  who  has  so  irreat  need  of 
him."  * 

According  to  the  mediseval  conception  of  chiv- 
alry, no  one  was  bom  a  knight  The  candidate 
for  the  honor  was  sent,  at  the  age  of  about  seven, 
to  act  as   page  or  valet  in  the  household  of 
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some  knight.  There  he  obtained  his  education, 
and  when  old  enoup;h  might  become  a  squire. 
The  duty  of  the  squire  was  to  attend  the  knight 
in  battl4  or  in  tournament,  to  care  for  his  horse 
and  weapons,  and  to  act  as  his  aid.  In  time, 
the  squire  might  be  made  a  knight.  The  distinc- 
tion could  be  conferred  in  the  earlier  period  by 
any  knight;  at  a  subsequent  period,  the  mon- 
archs  claimed  the  sole  right  to  confer  knighthood. 
The  age  when  the  squire  became  a  knight  varied ; 
there  are  cases  where  the  honor  was  conferred 
on  boys  of  ten  or  eleven,  but  later  it  was  usual 
to  defer  it  imtil  the  age  of  twenty-one  or  later. 
In  fact,  some  sauires  never  became  knights,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  expense  of  the  ceremony.  In 
France,  in  the  Thirteenth  Century,  a  royal  order 
punbhed  with  a  fine  noble  squires  who  had  not 
become  knights  by  the  time  that  they  were 
twenty-four  years  old. 

The  ceremony  of  admission  into  knighthood, 
kno^n  as  'dubbing/  usually  took  place  on  a 
festival,  although  squires  were  often  made 
knichts  on  the  battlefield,  in  recognition  of  deeds 
of  bravery.  Occasionally  before  a  battle  took 
place  the  dignity  was  conferred  upon  a  consider- 
able number.  The  essential  parts  of  the  dub- 
bing in  the  early  Twelfth  Century  were  the 
colU^,  or  accolade,  a  blow  upon  the  neck  or 
shoulder,  and  the  running  the  quintaine — i.e. 
tilting  on  horseback  against  a  figure  stuffed 
with  straw.  Later  there  was  a  symbolical  and 
mystical  development,  which  made  the  process 
of  initiation  mainly  a  religious  ceremony.  Ao- 
cordinff  to  one  ritual  of  the  Fifteenth  Century, 
the  following  were  the  details  of  the  ceremonv: 
After  bathing,  as  a  symbol  of  purity,  the  candi- 
date 'watched'  his  arms  for  a  whole  night  before 
the  altar  of  some  church  or  the  grave  of  some 
saint,  and  in  the  morning  he  confessed,  often 
aloud,  attended  communion  and  mass,  and  lis- 
tened to  a  sermon  on  the  duties  of  purity,  fidel- 
ity, honesty,  the  protection  of  the  Church,  wid- 
ows, orphans,  ladie^i,  and  all  who  were  op- 
pressed. A  priest  then  blessed  his  sword  and 
other  pieces  of  armor;  a  knight  made  him  take 
oath  to  fulfill  all  his  duties;  then  the  accolade, 
which  consisted  of  three  strokes  with  the  sword, 
was  given  solemnly,  and  the  following  sentence 
uttered:  "In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  I  make  you  knight."  The  knight 
who  had  given  the  accolade  embraced  the  new 
knight,  and  girded  him  with  his  sword;  the  god- 
fathers put  on  him  the  golden  spurs,  the  symbol 
of  knij^ntbood;  and  the  lords  and  ladies  pres- 
ent assisted  in  clothing  him  with  the  other  pieces 
of  armor.  Lastly,  he  mounted  on  horseback  and 
ran  *la  quintaine,' 

At  the  end  of  the  Twelfth  Century  and  later, 
chivalry  was  profoundly  influenced  by  the  popu- 
lar romances  of  Arthur,  Charlemagne,  and  other 
famous  heroes.  Manners  became  less  brutal, 
and  a  spirit  of  knight-errantry  grew  up.  It  be- 
came the  fashion  to  be  rash,  impruaent,  and 
extravagant  in  conduct.  The  Orlando  of  Ari- 
osto  and  Don  Quixote  have  made  the  follies 
of  declining  chivalry  familiar  to  all.  Chivalry 
was  at  its  best  in  the  Twelfth  Century,  in  the 
Fourteenth  was  declining  rapidly,  and  in  the 
Fifteenth  was  thoroughly  decadent.  Knight  and 
squire  gradually  became  mere  titles  of  honor 
wnich  might  be  hereditary.  Consult:  Gautier, 
La  chevalerie  (Paris,  1884)  ;  id.,  English  trans- 
lation  bv   Firth    (London,    1890)  ;    Sir   Walter 


Scott,  Essay  an  Chivalry  (London,  1868) ;  and 
Stebbing,  History  of  Chivalry  and  the  Crusades 
(London,  1830).  See  Feudalism;  Knight; 
Ordebs. 

CHIVALBY,  CouBT  of,  or  Mabshal's  (Ik>UBT. 
An  ancient  military  court  of  great  dignity,  which 
was  formerly  held  by  the  Lord  High  Constable 
of  England  and  the  Earl  Marshal.  It  had  juris- 
diction over  civil  matters  affecting  the  naval 
establishments  abroad,  and  of  all  military  mat- 
ters and  infractions  of  the  martial  law  both 
within  and  without  the  kingdom.  The  esctension 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  common-law  courts  and 
the  transfer  of  the  iurisdiction  over  purely  mili- 
tary offenses  to  modem  courts-martial,  instituted 
by  Parliamentary  authority,  has  reduced  the  court 
of  chivalry  to  a  purely  honorary  position  at  the 
English  Court.  During  the  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  centuries  it  played  the  t6\q  of  a 
court  of  honor  (seer  Herald's  College),  but  at 
the  present  time  it  has  no  legitimate  jfunction 
but  that  of  ''redressing  encroachments  and  usur* 
nations  in  matters  of  neraldry  and  coat-armor." 
if  in  fact  it  should  exercise  this  authority,  the 
Earl  Marshal  alone  would  act  as  judge  of  the 
court,  the  office  of  Lord  High  Constable  having 
fallen  into  abeyance.  Consmt  the  commentaries 
of  Blackstone  and  Stephen. 

Chivalbt,  Tenube  in.  The  characteristic 
form  of  land  tenure  under  the  feudal  system,  the 
vassal,  as  tenant  in  chivalry,  holdin^^  his  land 
of  his  feudal  lord  on  condition  of  military  ser- 
vice. See  the  articles  Feudausm;  Knight; 
Tenube. 

CHTVASSOy  k^v&a^Bd.  A  city  in  north  Italy, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  18  miles  northeast  of 
Turin  (Map:  Italy,  B  2).  It  markets  grain  and 
cattle.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of 
Montferrat,  and  a  stronghold  until  the  fortifica- 
tions were  destroyed  by  tiie  French  in  1804.  The 
sulphur  baths  of  San  Genesio,  two  miles  south  of 
the  town,  are  frequented  from  May  to  December. 
Population,  in  1881  (commune),  9930;  in  1901» 
9918. 


CUiVEy  or  CIVE  (from  Lat.  oepa,  onion) 
(Allium  achapnoprasum) ,  A  plant  of  the  same 
genus  with  the  leek  and  onion  (see  Aluum),  a 
perennial,  one-half  to  one  foot  in  height,  with 
very  small,  flat,  clustered  bulbs,  increasing  by 
its  bulbs  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  tuft.  The  leaves 
are  tubular,  cylindrical-tapering,  radical,  nearly 
as  long  as  the  almost  leafless  flowering  stem, 
which  IS  terminated  by  a  hemispherical,  many- 
floAvered  umbel  of  bluish-rod  or  flesh-colored 
flowers.  The  plant  grows  wild  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  and  in  marsny  or  occasionally  flooded 
places  in  the  middle  latitudes  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  on  the  northern  borders  of  the  United 
States.  C!hives  are  commonly  cultivated  in 
kitchen  gardens,  often  as  an  edging  for  plots, 
and  are  used  for  flavoring  soups  and  stews.  Their 
properties  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  onion. 
The  part  used  is  the  young  leaves,  which  bear 
repeated  cuttings  during  the  season. 

CHTV^BY,  John.  The  son  of  a  Marshalsea 
turnkey  in  Dickens's  Little  Dorrit, 

CHIVIIiCOY,  ch«'v*l-k(/*.  A  town  in  the 
Province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Argentina,  situated 
in  a  populous  district  west  of  Buenos  Ayres 
(Map:  Argentina,  F  10).  The  inhabitants, 
among  whom   are  many   Italians  and   Basques, 
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are  engaged  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  brandy, 
ironware,  and  machineiy.     Population,   15,000. 

CHTVOT,  sh^'vy,  Henbi  ( 1830— ) .  A  French 
writer  of  vaudevilles.  He  was  bom  in  Paris, 
where  he  brought  out  a  large  number  of  very 
successful  vaudevilles,  light  comedies,  and  oper- 
ettas, most  of  which  were  written  in  collabora- 
tion with  Alfred  Duru  (died  1889).  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned:  Le  aoldat  malgrd  UU, 
operetta  in  two  acts,  music  by  M.  F.  Barbier 
( 1868 )  ;  Les  cent  vierges,  operetta  in  three 
acts,  music  by  M.  Lecocq  (1872),  libretto  writ- 
ten in  collaboration  with  Clairville;  Le  pompon, 
music  by  M.  Lecocq  (1876);  Madame  Favart, 
operetta  in  three  acts,  music  by  J.  Offenbach 
(1879),  of  which  200  performances  were  given 
in  Paris ;  La  maacotte,  comic  opera,  in  three  acts, 
music  by  Audran  ( 1881 ) ;  La  cigale  et  la  fourmi, 
music  by  Audran  (1886). 

CHIiADKT,  kliid^n^,  Ebnst  Flobens  Fbhh)- 
MCH  (1766-1827).  A  German  physicist.  He 
was  bom  in  Wittenberg,  and  studied  law  there 
and  in  Leipzig.  He  ultimately  abandoned  the 
legal  profession  in  order  to  devote  himself  to 
physical  science,  and,  being  acquainted  with 
music,  was  led  to  observe  that  the  laws  of  sound 
were  by  no  means  so  well  established  as  those 
of  other  branches  of  physics.  He  therefore  began 
to  apply  his  knowledge  of  mathematics  and 
physics  to  acoustics,  and  traveled  for  ten  years 
(after  1802)  through  Germany,  Holland,  France, 
Italy,  Huasia,  and  Denmark,  giving  a  series  of 
successful  lectures  on  the  subject.  He  discovered 
the  longitudinal  vibration  of  strings  and  rods, 
and  also  produced  the  experiments  since  known 
by  his  name  (see  Chladih  Figitbeb),  where  the 
vibration  of  a  plate  is  studied  by  means  of  sand 
figures.  Using  organ-pipes,  he  was  able  to  deter- 
mine the  velocity  of  sound  in  gases  other  than 
air,  and,  in  addition,  was  the  inventor  of  many 
pieces  of  acoustic  apparatus.  Chladni^s  writ- 
ings include  Entdeokungen  Uber  die  Theorie 
des  Klangea  (1787);  Akustik  (1802);  Neue 
Beitrage  zur  Akustik  (1817)  ;  Beitrage  zur  prak- 
tisohen  Akustik  und  zur  Lehre  vom  Inatrumen- 
ienhau  (1822).  Chladni  also  wrote  several  es- 
says on  meteoric  stones.  Consult:  Bernhardt, 
Dr.  Ernst  Chladni  der  Akuatiker  (Wittenberg, 
1866)  ;  Melde,  Chladtiia  Lehen  und  Wirken  (Mar- 
burg, 1888)  ;  Kohlschtitter,  Ernst  Florens  Fried- 
rich  Chladni   (Hamburg,  1897). 

CHLADNI  FIGIJBSS.  Figures  produced  by 
sand  on  a  vibrating  plate,  forming  designs  more 
or  less  complex,  and  depending  upon  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  plate.  This  important  experiment 
is  due  to  Chladni  (q.v.),  and  illustrates  the 
formation  of  nodes  and  segments  in  a  vibrat- 
ing plate.  The  plate  used  in  the  experiment 
may  be  either  metal  or  glass,  and  in  shape  may 
be  a  disk,  a  square,  or  any  other  form  whose 
vibrations  it  is  desired  to  study.  The  plate  is 
clamped  to  a  stand  at  its  centre,  and  its  edge 
is  rubbed  with  a  violin  bow  and  set  into  vibra- 
tion. The  point  where  the  plate  is  clamped  will 
of  course  be  a  point  of  rest  or  node,  while  the 
part  of  the  plate  in  contact  with  the  bow  exe- 
cutes the  maximum  vibration  and  will  be  a 
ventral  segment.  When  sand  is  strewn  on  the 
plate  it  will  take  a  position  along  the  nodes, 
being  forced  away  from  the  points  of  vibrations 
to  positions  of  rest.  The  figures  formed  by  the 
sand  take  various  forms,  and  indicate  the  vibra- 


tion of  the  plate.  A  few  of  these  figures,  to. 
gether  with  a  plate  clamped  in  position,  are 
shown  in  the  illustrations.    The  Chladni  figures 


FIO.  1.     CLAMP  AND  PLATB  FOB  CHLADin  EXPEBIMBHT. 

will  be  foimd  described  in  most  of  the  treatises 
on  physics,  among  which  Mttller,  Lehrhuch  der 
Physik  und  Meteorologie  (9th  ed.,  by  Pfaundler^ 


rie.  2.     CHI«ADRI  FIOURE8. 

Brunswick,  1886),  originally  an  adaptation  of 
Pouillet,  El6ments  de  phyaique,  may  be  recom- 
mended. 

CHLAMTDOSAXJBUS,  klam'i-dA-sa'rOa.  See 
Fbilled  Lizabd. 

CHLA'MYS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  x5^«f»<^).  A  form 
of  cloak  worn  among  the  Greeks  by  huntsmen 
and  horsemen,  and  the  special  garment  of  the 
Athenian  ephebi.  It  was  straight  on  one  edge, 
but  circular  on  the  other,  with  two  long  side 
pieces,  from  which  it  was  sometimes  called  the 
*Thessalian  wings.'  It  was  clasped  over  one 
shoulder  or  the  breast.  As  the  regular  dress  of 
the  cavalry  it  appears  in  a  manifold  variety  of 
adjustments  on  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  It 
was  not  a  woman's  garment.  The  material  was 
usually  wool,  and  it  seems  often  to  have  been  of 
bright  colors. 

CHLQS,  klO'd  (Lat.,  from  Gk. xX*b, blooming, 
verdant).  A  pretty,  sportive  shepherdess  in 
the  Greek  romance  Daphnia  and  Chloe.  She 
has  become  the  stock  idyllic  heroine.    The  name 
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and  character  appear  in  Sidney's  Arcadia,  in 
Fletcher's  Faithful  Shepherdess,  in  Prior's 
poems,  and  elsewhere.  There  is  also  a  Chlo6 
in  Jonson's  Foetaster,  although  in  this  case  her 
personality  can  hardly  be  described  as  bucolic. 

CHIiOPICXI,  KlA-pIts'kl,  J6ZEF  (1771-1854), 
A  Polish  general  and  dictator  of  Poland  during 
the  Revolution  of  1830-31.  He  was  born  in 
Galicia,  entered  the  army  in  1787,  and  fought 
gallantly  in  the  war  for  independence  under  Kos- 
ciuszko.  After  the  surrender  of  Warsaw  to  the 
Russians,  November  8,  1794,  Chlopicki  went  to 
France,  and  joined  the  army  of  the  Cisalpine 
Republic,  under  General  Dombrowski.  In  1806, 
when  Dombrowski  and  Wybicki  called  the  Poles 
to  arms,  under  the  protection  of  Napoleon,  Chlo- 
picki returned  to  his  country,  and  fought  gal- 
lantly at  Eylau  and  Friedland  (1807).  From 
1808*  to  1811  he  took  part  in  the  Spanish  cam- 
paign. In  1812  he  followed  Napoleon  to  Rus- 
sia, taking  part  in  the  bloody  engagements  at 
Smolensk  and  on  the  Moskva.  After  the  remnants 
of  the  invading  force  had  returned,  Chlopicki  left 
the  Imperial  service,  on  account  of  certain  slights. 
After  the  taking  of  Paris  by  the  Allies  in  1814, 
Emperor  Alexander  made  him  a  general  of  di- 
vision in  the  new  Polish  Army,  but  he  soon  re- 
signed, owing  to  the  violent  temper  of  the  com' 
mander-ln-chief,  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine. 
When  the  insurrection  of  the  Poles  broke  out  in 
1830,  Chlopicki,  who  foresaw  the  hopeless  nature 
of  the  attempt,  reluctantly  obeyed  the  voice  of  the 
nation,  which  had  conferred  upon  him  the  dignity 
of  dictator  (December  5).  His  moderate  views 
and  hesitating  policy  involved  him  in  disputes 
with  the  patriot  party,  and  on  January  23,  1831, 
he  resigned  his  office ;  but  to  prove  his  sincerity, 
he  entered  the  Polish  Army  as  a  private  soldier, 
and  took  part  as  such  in  the  battles  of  Waver  and 
Grochow.  After  the  suppression  of  the  insur- 
rection, Chlopicki  went  to  Cracow,  and  withdrew 
altogether  from  public  life. 

CHLO'BAIi  (from  Gk.  x^P^f  chUiros,  green- 
ish-yellow), CClaCHO.  A  colorless  oily  liquid 
extensively  used  in  medicine,  in  the  form  of  its 
hydrate.  It  has  a  peculiar  irritating  smell,  and 
boils  at  97**  C.  Its  specific  gravity  at  20*  C.  is 
1.512.  It  is  made  on  a  large  scale  by  the  pro- 
longed action  of  chlorine  on  ordinary  alcohol; 
this  yields  first  chloral  alcoholate,  which  is  then 
transformed  into  chloral  by  distilling  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid  at  temperatures  slightly 
below  100'  C.    When  mixed  with  an  equivalent 

Quantity  of  water,  chloral   forma  the  hydrate 
!ClsCH(OH)to    which    no    longer   contains    the 
aldehyde  group,   CHO,   contained   in   chloral. 

Chloral  hydrate  is  a  colorless  crystalline  sub- 
stance freely  soluble  in  water  and  melting  at 
67  •  C.  When  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid,  it 
is  retransformed  into  chloral.  Alkalies  trans- 
form chloral  or  its  hydrate  into  chloroform. 
Chloral  is  a  powerful  antiseptic,  and,  if  taken 
internally,  acts  as  a  powerful  general  depressant, 
especially  depressing  the  heart  and  causing  a 
slow,  feeble,  irregular  pulse.  It  acts  directly 
on  the  brain,  and,  if  administered  in  medicinal 
doses,  produces  sleep  which  is  refreshing  and 
does  not  seem  to  differ  in  any  way  from  natural 
sleep.  Frequent  administration  of  chloral  is, 
however,  liable  to  cause  what  is  known  as 
chronic  chloral  poisoning,  and  may  permanently 
affect  the  mind.  In  cases  of  poisoning  from 
«n  overdose  of  chloral,  sleep  should  be  prevented 


by  all  meanSy  a  strong  coffee  solution  should  be 
injected  into  the  rectum,  etc.  Chloral  is  often 
atuninistered  in  tetanus,  whooping-cough,  incon- 
tinence of  urine,  and  other  diseases.  The  medi- 
cinal dose  of  chloral  hydrate  is  from  5  to  20 
grains.  Chloral  was  discovered  by  Liebig  in 
1832,  and  Liebreich,  in  1869,  was  the  first  to  use 
it  as  an  anoesthetic  and  h^notic.  Chlaralamide 
and  chloralitnide  are  chemically  allied  to  chloral ; 
these  substances  were  recently  introduced  in 
medicine  as  substitutes  for  chloral. 

CHIiOBAIi  HYO^BATE.     See  Chlobal. 

CHLCVBAULBCIDE,  and  CHLO'BALIH^. 
IDE.  Substances  used  in  medicine  as  substi- 
tutes for  chloral   (q.v.). 

CHLOBAS^BOLITE  (from  Gk.  xXwp6t,  chid- 
ras,  greenish-yellow  -|-  Affrpov,  astron,  star  -f 
\l$os,  lithoa,  stone).  A  green,  opaque,  usually 
mottled  and  stellated  variety  oi  prehnite  or 
thomaonite,  that  is  found  in  amygdaloid  trap- 
rock  on  the  He  Royale,  Lake  Superior.  The 
mineral  generally  occurs  in  the  form  of  rolled 
l^ebbles  on  the  beach,  and  takes  a  high  polish,  in 
consequence  of  which  specimens  are  cut  as  gems 
and  sold  to  tourists. 

CHLOREN^CHYHA  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk. 
xXwp^,  chlCroa,  greenish-yellow  -h  f7xv/Mi,  en- 
chyma,  injection,  from  irfx*"^j  enchein,  to  pour  in^ 
from  ir,  eii>  in  +  x**'*  chein,  to  pour ) .  A  col- 
lective name  for  the  tissues  which  bear  chloro- 
phyll (q.v.),  the  characteristic  green  pigment  of 
phmts.    See  Leaf. 

CHLOOUC  ACID  (from  Gk.  xX^Pj^.  cijil^roa, 
greenish-yellow),  HClOs.  A  ec^orless  liquid  with 
a  pungent  odor,  prepared  by  decomposing  ba- 
rium chlorate  with  dilute  sulphuric  acio.  It 
rapidly  bleaches  vegetable  colors,  and  sives  up 
its  oxygen  to  organic  bodies  so  rapidly^  that  they 
take  fire.  With  the  metals  chloric  acid  forms  a 
series  of  salts  called  chlorates.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  is  potassium  chlorate,  a  white 
crystalline  compound  made  on  a  lar^  scale  by 
passing  chlorine  gas  into  a  hot  solution  of  lime 
and  adding  potassium  chloride.  Potassium 
chlorate  then  separates  out  in  the  form  of  a 
mass  of  crystals,  and  may  be  purified  by  recrys- 
tallization  from  water.  Potassium  chlorate  is 
largely  used  as  a  source  of  oxygen  gas.  It  also 
finds  application  in  calico-printing,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  safety  matches,  in  the  production  of 
fireworks,  and  as  a  detonator.  Finally,  it  is  em- 
ployed medicinally  in  throat  troubles,  and  it 
is  especially  valuable  in  the  treatment  of  ulcera- 
tive stomatitis. 

CBUyBJC  ETEEB.  A  name  formerly  given 
to  chloride  of  ethylene,  or  Dii^c^  liquidy  (JiHiCl,. 
The  name  is  now  applied  to  spirits  of  chloro- 
form, a  mixture  containing  6  per  cent,  of  chloro- 
form and  94  per  cent,  of  alcohol ;  spirit  of  chloro- 
form is  often  used  in  medicine  as  a  fiavoring 
agent. 

CHLCKBIBES.     See  Htdrochlobio  Acid. 

CHLOBIH^TBY,  or  CHLOBOH^TBT 
(from  Gk.  xX"P*«»  chl6roaj  creenisb -yellow  -f 
fUrpoy,  metron,  measure).  The  process  of  esti- 
mating the  amount  of  chlorine  in  hypochlorites, 
OS  bleach ing-powder.  The  process  depends  upon 
the  oxidizing  power  of  chlorine.  The  laboratory 
methods  usually  employed  consist  in  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  bleaching  -  powder  required 
in  order  to  convert  a  known  amount  of  arseni- 
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ous  acid  into  arsenic  acid,  or  a  known  amount 
of  ferrous  salt  into  ferric  salt;  or  else  in  de- 
termining  the  quantity  of  iodine  which  will  be 
liberated  by  a  given  amount  of  bleaching-powder 
from  a  standard  solution  of  potassium  iodide. 
The  first  of  these  methods,  originally  proposed 
by  Gay-Lussac,  is  applied  in  the  followinff  man- 
ner :  A  solution  of  arsenious  oxide  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  prepared  of  known  strengui,  as 
one  in  which  a  cubic  centimeter  requires  for  its 
conversion  into  arsenic  oxide  0.01  gram  of 
chlorine.  A  known  amount  of  the  bleaching- 
powder  is  then  mixed  with  water,  made  up 
to  a  civen  quantity,  and  poured  from  a  burette 
into  the  arsenious  oxide  solution,  which  has  been 
colored  blue  by  adding  a  drop  of  indigo.  The 
disappearance  of  the  blue  color  indicates  that 
the  arsenious  acid  has  been  entirely  converted 
into  arsenic  acid,  and  the  amount  of  chlorine 
may  then  be  determined  from  the  quantity  of 
bleaching-powder  solution  used. 

CHLCBINE  (from  Gk, x^pkfChldros,  green- 
ish-yellow). A  gaseous  element  discovered  by 
Scheele  in  1774.  It  was  supposed  by  its  dis- 
coverer to  be  hydrochloric  acid  deprived  of 
phlogiston,  and  was  called  by  him  dephlogisti- 
I'ated  marine  acid  gas.  In  1785  Berthollet  ad- 
vanced the  view  that  this  gas  should  be  regard- 
ed as  a  compound  of  hydrochloric  acid  with 
oxjrgen,  and  this  view  was  universally  main- 
tained for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
error  was  first  pointed  out  by  Crav-Lussac  and 
ThC'nard  in  1809^  and  in  the  following  year 
Davy .  demonstrated  clearly  the  elementary  na- 
ture of  the  gas,  which  he  named  chlorine.  It  is 
never  found  free,  but  occurs  extensively  in  the 
form  of  chlorides,  as  in  the  mineral  halite,  or 
rock  salt,  and  in  sea- water;  in  sylvite  (potas- 
sium chloride)  ;  in  cerargyrite  (silver  chloride)  ; 
also  as  alkaline  chlorides  in  plants  and  animals. 
It  may  be  readily  prepared  by  the  action  of  hy- 
drochloric acid  on  manganese  dioxide,  the  chlo- 
rine gas  thus  produced  being  washed  by  passing 
through  a  small  quantity  of  water  and  drying 
with  sulphuric  acid.  Commercially  it  is  ob- 
tained by  passing  over  heated  bricks  a  mixture 
of  air  and  hydrochloric  acid,  the  oxidation  of 
the  latter  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  free 
chlorine,  which  is  then  utilized  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  bleaching-powder  (q.v.) . 

Chlorine  (symbol,  CI;  atomic  weight,  35.45) 
is  a  greenish-yellow  gas  with  an  irritating  odor. 
It  is  liquefied  at  15**  C.  (69"  F.),  under  a  pres- 
sure of  four  atmospheres,  yielding  a  dark-yellow 
liquid  heavier  than  and  not  miscible  with  water. 
Chlorine  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  and  is 
exceedingly  poisonous;  it  attacks  the  mucous 
membranes,  causing  much  irritation,  and  if  in- 
haled is  capable  of  causing  death.  It  dissolves 
in  half  its  volume  of  cold  water,  yielding  a  solu- 
tion that  resembles  the  gas  in  color,  odor,  and 
other  properties.  It  finds  important  applica- 
tion in  the  arts  as  a  bleaching  agent,  and  is 
very  extensively  used  in  cotton  and  paper  indus- 
tries. Its  bleaching  action  is  due  to  the  readi- 
ness with  which  it  combines,  in  the  presence  of 
water,  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  coloring  mat- 
ter. This  avidity  for  the  hydrogen  of  organic 
matter  may  be  demonstrated  by  introducing  a 
lighted  taper  into  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine — 
the  taper  will  continue  to  bum,  its  hydrogen 
<?ombining  with  the  chlorine,  while  its  carbon  is 


liberated  in  the  form  of  soot.  Chlorine  is  also 
a  powerful  disinfectant  and  deodorant,  and  is 
much  used  for  tlie  destruction  of  the  poisonous 
germs  of  infectious  diseases.  In  chemical  proc- 
esses chlorine  is  frequently  used  as  an  oxidizer. 
Chlorine  combines  readily  with  basic  radicals 
to  form  chlorides.  Its  most  important  oom- 
poimds  are  described  under  Salt;  Ble  aching - 
Powder;  Htdboculobic  Acid,  etc.  Consult 
Kichardson  and  Watts,  Treatise  on  Acids,  Alka- 
lies, and  Salts  (London,  1863-67)  ;  also  au- 
thorities referred  to  under  Bleaching. 

CHLCBIS  (I^t.,  from  Gk.  XXupU  ).  (1)  The 
Greek  goddess  of  fiowers,  identified  with  the  Ro- 
man goddess  Flora.  (2)  One  of  the  daiighters  ol 
the  Theban  Amphion  and  Niobe.  She  and  her 
brother  Amvdas  were  the  only  children  of  Niobe, 
who  escaped  being  slain  by  Apollo  and  Artemis. 
(3)  The  daughter  of  Amphion  of  Orchomenos, 
and  the  mother  of  Nestor. 

CHL(yBITES  (from  Gk.  x^P^,  chl6ros, 
greenish-yellow) .  A  group  of  minerals  crystalliz- 
in|;  in  the  monoclinic  system  and  related  to  the 
micas.  They  are  silicates  of  aluminum,  mag- 
nesium, and  ferrous  iron — the  latter  constituent 
causing  the  characteristic  green  color — and  also 
contain  chemically  combined  water  in  varying 
proportions.  The  aluminum  may  be  replaced 
partially  by  ferric  iron.  They  occur  as  distinct 
crystals,  or  in  the  form  of  fibres  and  scales, 
which  possess  a  well-marked  cleavage.  The  chlo- 
rites  are  usually  secondary  minerals — i.e.  they 
have  been  formed  by  the  alteration  of  other 
magnesium  silicates,  such  as  garnet,  amphibole, 
pyroxene,  biotite,  etc.  This  process  of 'alteration, 
commonly  called  chloritization,may  be  frequently 
observed  among  the  older  rock  formations.  {See 
Chlorite  Schist,  and  Metamorphism.)  In 
chemistry  the  name  chlorites  is  applied  to  the 
salts  of  chlorous  acid. 

CHLOBITE  SCHIST,  kl^rlt  shist.  A  foli- 
ated rock  containing  more  or  less  chlorite  in 
parallel  plates.  Associated  with  the  chlorite 
may  be  quartz  and  feldspar  in  considerable  quan- 
tity, hornblende,  talc,  mica,  iron  ores,  and  a 
great  variety  of  the  rarer  minerals.  Chlorite 
.varies  in  quantity  from  an  exceedingly  small 
amount  to  predominance.  Chlorite  schists  are 
metamorphic  rocks  resulting  from  the  alteration 
of  almost  any  rock  of  appropriate  composition. 
The  chlorite  may  replace  biotite  in  biotite 
schists,  or,  under  proper  conditions  ot  pressure, 
temperature,  etc.,  it  may  crystallize  out  from 
a  rock  originally  containing  no  chlorite.  See 
Chlorite  ;  Metamorphish. 

CHLCXBOFOBM  (from  chlorine  +  fomtyl), or 
TRiCHiX)ROMETnANE,  CHCl,.  A  colorlcss,  heavy 
liquid  having  a  sweetish,  ethereal  odor  and  a 
sweetish,  burning  taste.  It  does  not  mix  with  wa- 
ter, but  dissolves  freely  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Its 
specific  gravity  at  15**  C.  is  1.498,  and  it  boils  at 
61**  C.  It  is  an  excellent  solvent  for  a  varietv  of 
substances,  such  as  camphor,  iodine,  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  resins,  fats,  alkaloids,  etc.  It  is 
chiefly  used,  however,  as  an  ansesthetic.  It  is 
formed  by  the  direct  action  of  chlorine  on  meth- 
ane, or  marsh  gas,  in  sunlight ;  further,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  sodium  or  potassium  hydroxide  on  chloral 
(q.v.).  The  method  usually  employed  in  making 
chloroform  on  a  large  scale  consists  in  distilling 
from  iron  retorts  a  mixture  of  bleaching-pow- 
der, water,  and  ordinary  alcohol,  or  prefeimbly 
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acetone ;  the  crude  product  of  distillation  is  puri- 
fied by  shaking  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  and 
redistilling.  To  be  fit  for  use  as  an  anaesthetic, 
chloroform  must  be  perfectly  pure;  and  as  by  the 
action  of  light  it  is  readily  decomposed  if  kept 
in  contact  with  moist  air»  bottles  containing 
chloroform  should  be  well  stoppered  and  kept  in 
the  dark.  Pure  chloroform  is  not  darkened  by 
shaking  with  sulphuric  acid;  it  should  also  con- 
tain no  phosgene  gas,  which  forms  by  the  action 
of  moist  air  on  chloroform,  and  may  cause  bad 
after-effects  when  the  latter  is  employed  as  an 
anaesthetic.  To  prevent  the  formation  of  phos- 
gene gas  a  small  amount  of  alcohol  is  added  to 
chloroform.  The  presence  of  chloroform  in  sub- 
stances submitted  tor  examination  may  be  readily 
detected  by  the  so-called  carbylamine  reaction: 
a  small  quantity  of  the  substance  is  gently 
warmed  with  a  mixture  of  aniline  and  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  caustic  potash,  when,  if  chloro- 
form was  present,  an  intensely  nauseous  smell  ia 
observed,  due  to  the  formation  of  carbylamine 
(phenyl  isocyanide).  Preparations  of  chloro- 
form are  often  used  to  mask  the  taste  of  nau- 
seous medicine.  The  chances  of  danger  from 
using  chloroform  as  an  anaesthetic  are  very 
bmall;  statistics  show  that  no  more  than  one 
death  occurs  in  3000  cases  of  administration  of 
the  substance.  Ether,  however,  is  even  safer, 
and  is  in  this  country  preferred  to  chloroform. 
If  inhaled  in  small  quantities,  chloroform  has  the 
effect  of  abolishing  the  sensation  of  pain;  for 
this  purpose  it  is  successfully  employed  in  labor. 
It  may  also  be  inhaled  to  relax  spasms  in  cases 
of  tetanus,  etc.  As  an  anaesthetic,  chloroform 
should  be  administered  with  the  greatest  caution, 
and  ether  is  substituted  for  it  if  the  patient  suf- 
fers from  heart  disease.  If  ansesthesia  be  pro- 
longed several  hours,  three  stages  may  be  dis- 
tinguished: At  first  the  highest  functions  of 
the  organism  are  affected ;  confusion  of  the  mind 
IS  accompanied  in  the  patient  by  a  pleasurable 
feeling  throughout  the  body;  general  sensation 
is  blunted,  while  the  lower  motor  functions  are 
powerfully  excited,  and  the  arms  and  legs  are 
tossed  about  in  a  disorderly  manner.  This  is 
followed  (second  stage)  by  general  depression, 
and  soon  general  anaesthesia  sets  in.  The  ad- 
ministration of  chloroform  is,  however,  carried 
on  until  the  patient  is  partially  narcotized  and 
reflex  excitability  is  completely  abolished  (third 
stage).  During  the  administration  of  chloro- 
form, vomiting  is  very  liable  to  occur.  If  dan- 
gerous symptoms  appear,  artificial  respiration 
should  at  once  be  resorted  to,  brandy  injected 
subcutaneously,  and  the  patient's  lower  extremi- 
ties elevated.  Chloroform  was  discovered  by 
Liebig  and  Soubeiran  in  1831;  its  anaesthetic 
properties  were  first  observed  by  Simpson,  of 
Edinburgh,  in  1848. 

CHLCyBOPHANE  (from  Gk.  x^P^»  chlOraa, 
greenish-yellow  +  4>alp€ip,  phainein,  to  appear). 
A  variety  of  fluorite  or  fiuorspar  which  emits  a 
bright  emerald-green  light  on  a  comparatively 
low  rise  of  temperature,  in  consequence  of  which 
it  has  some  value  as  a  gem-stone.  Excellent 
hpecimens  of  this  mineral  are  found  in  Trumbull, 
Conn.,  and  also  Amelia  Courthouse,  Va. 

CHLO'BOPHY^CEJB  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi., 
from  Gk.  x^P^>  chl6ro8,  greenish-yellow  +  ^vKOf, 
phykos,  seaweed).  One  of  four  great  groups 
of   algae,  and  commonly  called   the  green   algse. 


It  comprises  a  large  and  diverse  assemblage  of 
orders  and  families,  partly  described  in  the  arti- 
cle Alo^s  (q.v.).  The  color  of  the  cells  is  gen- 
erally clear  green,  due  to  chlorophyll  which  is 
not  masked  by  the  presence  of  other  pigments, 
as  in  the  red,  brown,  and  blue-green  algae.    The 


CHI.OBOPHY0KJB. 

1.  SotB9deBmnM  («),and  its  diviaioxi  (&);  3,  ITIotArtr,  show- 
ing escaping  spores  (a),  a  resting  spore  (£>),  and  its  germi- 
nation (c):«8,  CtJorospharat  showing  resting  stage  (s), 
and  formation  of  spores  (5) ;  i,  8tig9oelontam, 

types  of  Chlorophyceae  range  from  one-cerlled 
forms  to  those  as  conspicuous  as  the  sea-lettuce 
(Ulva)  and  stoneworts  (Charales).  The  lower 
groups  generally  live  in  water,  where  they  form 
sediment  in  the  bottom  of  ponds  and  ditches,  or 
slimy  coatings  on  the  surfaces  of  water  plants 
or  other  objects.    Certain  groups  are  free-swim 


CELOBOPHTOBJL 

1,  Botrydlum  (a),  showing  formation  of  gametes  (5),  their 
fusion  (c).  and  a  young  plant  (d);  9,  V»ucberiA,  showing 
sex-organs  (a)  formation  of  large  spore  (b),  its  escape  (<^ 
and  germination  (d) ;  8,  Brjropsis. 

ming,  the  cells  being  provided  with  cilia.  Many 
of  the  simpler  forms  live  in  the  air,  on  bark  of 
trees,  on  stonework,  and  in  other  moist  and  shaded 
situations.  The  green  growth,  pleurococcus,  on 
the  north  side  of  trees,  is  a  familiar  example. 

Among  the  unicellular  forms  the  desmids  are 
the  most  conspicuous  and  beautiful,  comprising 
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an  immeiiBe  number  of  species.  Above  the  uni- 
cellular green  algee  are  found  iilamentouB  types, 
sometimes  called  confervas,  and  also  membra- 
nous growths  especially  well  illustrated  in  the 
sea-lettuces.  Some  of  the  filamentous  formji 
are  slimy,  and  appear  as  frothy  scums  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  ( 'pond-sciuns* ) .  Other 
kinds,  as  the  genus  Vaucheria,  form  coarse,  rough 
mats  at  the  bottom  of  ponds  and  ditches,  or  on 
moist  earth.  The  water-net  {Eydrodiciyon) 
sometimes  grows  so  luxuriantly  as  almost  to  fill 
the  water.  The  highest  groups  in  complexity  of 
body  are  the  stoneworts  and  certain  marine 
forms,  e.g.  Caulerpa,  which  are  differentiated 
into  stems,  leaves,  and   root- like  organs  of  at- 


CHLOBOPHYOBJB. 

Besmids:  a,  Closterium;  b,  Micrasterias ;  c,  d,  CoBinarlain. 

tachment.  The  resting  stages  of  some  Chloro- 
phycecB  are  very  conspicuous.  The  color  of  *red 
snow'  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  resting  spores 
of  one  of  the  Volvocales. 

Generally  speaking,  the  algal  flora  of  a  pond 
or  ditch  depends  largely  on  the  season  of 
the  year,  the  chemical  nature  of  the  water, 
and  the  illumination,  but  also  to  a  great 
extent  upon  biological  factors  involved  in  the 
special  adaptation  of  species  to  one  another  and 
their  environment. 

There  are  many  special  monographs  covering 
various  orders  in  this  large  group.  For  general 
treatment,  consult  Engler  and  Prantl,  Die  natur- 
lichen  Pflanzenfamilien  (Berlin,  1899  et  seq.). 
See  ALGiE. 

CHLOB^OPHYLIj  (Neo-Lat  ohlorophyllunij 
from  Gk.  x^p^C,  chl6ros,  greenish-yellow  -f  (jAX^ 
Xov,  phyllofiy  leaf).  The  green  coloring  matter 
of  ordinary  foliage.  This  is  not  a  single  pigment, 
but  a  mixture  of  at  least  two,  one  a  green  pig- 
ment, to  which  the  name  is  sometimes  restricted, 
and  a  yellow  pigment,  carotin  (q.v.)  or  xantho- 
phyll.  Chlorophyll  is  also  often  associated  with 
blue  ( phycooyanin ) ,  brown  ( phycophaein ) ,  or  red 
(phycoer^brin)  pigments,  especially  in  the  algsD 
showing  these  tints.  Chlorophyll  is  only  found 
associated  with  protoplasm,  by  which,  indeed,  it 
is  produced.  In  some  of  the  small  plants  it  may 
color  the  whole  protoplasm  of  the  cell,  but  usu- 
ally it  is  restricted  to  certain  definite  portions 
of  the  protoplasm  called  chloroplasts  (q.v.).  It 
is  restricted  to  plants,  though  it  is  not  found  in 


all,  being  wanting  in  the  whole  class  of  fungi,, 
and  in  some  of  the  seed-plants,  especially  thoa* 
which  live  as  parasites  or  saprophytes  (q.v.). 
Chloroplasts  have  been  said  to  occur  in  j^Tiimalff, 
but  they  turn  out  on  examination  to  be  minute 
green  alge,  which  live  associated  with  the  ani- 
mal (e.g.  hydra,  sponges,  certain  radiolaria,  etc. ) . 
The  amount  of  chlorophyll  in  leaves,  according 
to  Tschirch,  varies  from  0.2  to  1  gram  per 
square  meter  of  surface.  From  the  chloropU^ts 
it  may  be  extracted  by  various  solvents,  alcohol, 
ether,  fatty  and  volatile  oils,  etc.,  but  probably 
at  once  undergoes  an  alteration  in  its  composi- 
tion. In  alcoholic  solution  it  exhibits  the  prop- 
erty of  fiuorescence,  being  emerald-green  by  trans- 
mitted light  and  deep  blood-red  by  reflected  light. 
Molisch's  test  for  chlorophyll  is  as  follows:  If 
a  bit  of  dry  tissue  to  be  tested  be  wetted  with  a 
saturated  watery  solution  of  potassium  hydrate, 
it  instantly  turns  brown,  and  after  15-30  minutea 
becomes  again  green.  This  change  appears  imme- 
diately on  heating  or  adding  water. 

The  chemical  nature  of  chlorophyll  is  not  satis- 
factorily known.  It  is  a  complex  and  exceedingly 
unstable  nitrogenous  carbon  compound,  probably 
not  containing  iron,  as  once  believed.  Attempts 
to  analyze  it  result  in  so  complex  a  series  of  de- 
composition products  that  it  is  difficult  to  draw 
any  certain  conclusions.  All  efforts  to  purify  it 
or  to  crystallize  it  meet  with  the  same  difficiUty, 
and  all  the  soKsalled  'pure  chlorophyll'  is  one  or 
another  decomposition  product.  Chlorophyll  ia 
chemically  related  to  hsemoglobin,  the  red  color- 
ing matter  of  the  blood,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that 
phylloporphyrin,  a  decomposition  product  of 
chlorophyll,  is  very  nearly  identical  with  luemato- 
porphyrin,  a  decomposition  product  of  hemo-^ 
globin. 

The  coloring  matters  in  a  live  leaf  absorb  cer- 
tain wave-lengths  of  light,  notably  A  d80-6d(^ 
(between  the  B  and  C  lines  of  the  spectrum). 
There  are  also  weaker  absorption  bands  about 
A  615-600,  A  560-540,  A  530-527  (nearly  E  line), 
and  extensive  absorption  beyond  A  490.  These 
absorbed  portions  are  utilized  in  part  for  the 
making  of  food  (see  Photosynthesis)  ;  though 
the  greater  portion  of  the  energy  is  dissipated  in 
evaporating  water.  In  the  absence  of  chlorophyll, 
however,  no  formation  of  carbohydrate  foods 
can  occur.  To  this  there  are  only  unimportant 
exceptions. 

Chlorophyll  is  formed  usually  only  in  the  plas- 
tids  which  lie  near  the  surface  of  a  plant  exposed 
to  light  of  certain  intensity.  It  is  produced  in 
darkness  in  certain  exceptional  plants,  e.g.  em- 
bryos of  pines.  It  is  only  produced  within  cer- 
tain limits  of  temperature  and  in  the  presence 
of  oxygen.  Probably  under  the  normal  conditions 
of  life  it  is  being  continually  formed  and  as  con- 
tinually destroyed.  Intense  light  promotes  its 
destruction,  so  that  plants  may  become  blanched 
thereby.  Ordinary  blanching  (e.g.  of  celery)  is 
accomplished  by  darkening,  whereby  the  forma- 
tion of  chlorophyll  is  checked. 

CHLO^OPLAST  (from  Gk.  x^P^f  chl/frosp 
greenish-yellow  +  rrXa(rr6g,  plastos,  formed  from 
irXdaaeiVj  pldssein,  to  shape).  In  botany,  ths 
protoplasmic  body  found  in  green  plants  and  dis- 
tinguished by  the  green  pigment  chlorophyll. 
Chloroplasts  are  developed  only  in  the  ceils  to 
which  a  sufficient  amount  of  lig^t  penetrates; 
therefore,  in  the  larger  plants  they  are  found 
only  in  the  cells  near  the  surface.    The  absorp- 
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tion  of  light  bv  six  to  ten  oell-layen  is  so  com- 
plete that  neither  chlorophyll  nor  chloroplast  Ib 
-developed.  Chloroplaats  originate  from  pre^- 
ibtent  structures  of  the  same  kind.  Unspecial- 
ized  protoplasmic  organs  known  as  plastids 
(q.v.)  multiply  by  direct  division  as  the  cells  di* 
vide.  Later  those  plastids  in*the  superficial  cells 
may  differentiate  into  chloroplasts,  which  also 
may  increase  by  direct  division ;  those  in  storage 
organs  may  become  leucoplasts  (q.v.)  ;  or  m 
appropriate  regions  they  may  form  chromoplasts 
(q.v.)  ;  or  the  chloroplasts  may  later  be  trans- 
formed into  chromoplasts. 

The  form  of  chloroplasts  is  quite  various  in 
some  of  the  algse.  In  Spirogyra  there  are  one  to 
several  chloroplasts.  Each  is  ribbon-like,  with 
an  irregularly  toothed  edge,  somewhat  depressed 
and  thicker  along  the  median  line  (thus  trough- 
like) and  spirally  coiled  in  the  protoplasm  near 


CHLOBOPUL0TB. 

a,  L«mna,  with  chloroplasts  aKaingt  the  vertical  walls ;  h^ 
Spirogyra,  the  two  chloroplasU  consisting  of  spiral  bands. 

to  the  cell-wall.  In  Mougeottia  the  chloroplast 
is  single  and  plate-like,  occupying  the  axis  of  the 
«ell.  In  Zygnems  there  are  two  chloroplasts, 
•each  an  irregular  mass,  with  radiating  arms 
reaching  to  the  periphery.  All  these  chloroplasts 
are  peculiar  in  having  one  or  more  pyrenoids 
(q.v.)  imbedded  in  them.  In  species  of  Antho- 
<!eros  and  Selaginella  each  cell  contains  a  single 
irregular  chloroplast.  But  in  most  algs  and 
mosses  and  in  all  the  higher  plants  the  chloro- 
plasts are  several  or  many  in  each  cell,  and  have 
a  somewhat  flattened  globoid  or  ovoid  form. 

The  structure  of  the  chloroplast,  like  that  of 
ether  protoplasmic  organs,  is  not  definitely 
known;  but  it  appears  to  be  vacuolate,  i.e.  to 
consist  of  a  firmer  colorless  portion  inclosing 
many  minute  spaces  filled  with  chlorophyll;  but 
just  how  the  latter  is  related  to  the  colorless 
portion,  and  whether  dissolved  or  not,  is  not 
satisfactorily  determined. 

The  chloroplasts  are  capable  of  moving  about 
the  cell.  When  the  protoplasm  is  rotating,  the 
chloroplasts  are  swept  along  with  it;  but  they 
are  capable  of  independent  creeping.  When  a 
leaf  of  sorrel,  for  example,  is  expos^  to  diffuse 
light,  the  chloroplasts  arrange  themselves  on  the 
best  illuminated  sides  (top  and  bottom)  with 
their  broad  sides  turned  to  the  light.  This  posi- 
tion is  known  as  epistrophe.    In  direct  sunlight 


they  pass  to  the  side  walls,  standing  edgewise  to 
the  light,  a  position  known  as  light  apostrophe. 
A  somewhat  similar  position  is  assumed  in  pro- 
longed darkness  (dark  apostrophe),  the  chloro- 
plasts accumulating  also  on  the  bottom  of  the 
cell. 

Photosynthesis  depends  wholly  upon  the 
chloroplast  and  its  associated  chlorophyll.  The 
decolorized  chloroplast  is  imable  to  form  carbo- 
hydrates, and  chlorophyll  separated  from  the 
chloroplast  is  equally  functionless.  See  Etiolin; 
Photosynthesis;  Movement;  Pbotoplasm. 

CHLOB(ySIS  (Xeo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  x^P^* 
chldroa,  greenish-yellow).  A  peculiar  form  of 
ansmia,  common  in  young  women,  and  connected 
with  the  disorders  incident  to  the  beginning  of 
menstruation.  It  has  been  called  the  green  sick- 
neas,  from  the  peculiar  dingy  greenish-yellow  hue 
of  the  complexion  in  some  patients.  The  disease 
is  attended  with  very  great  debility,  and  often 
with  breathlessness,  palpitation,  and  other  symp- 
toms, including  a  perverted  appetite,  which  leads 
the  girl  to  eat  chalk,  slate  pencils,  etc.  Chlorosis 
is  curable  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.     The 

Srincipal  means  to  be  employed  are  rest,  oui-of* 
oor  air,  moderate  exercise,  a  selected  diet,  proper 
clothing,  iron,  and  arsenic. 

CHIiOBOSIS.  A  diseased  state  of  plants,  in 
which  a  sickly  green  or  greenish-yellow  color 
takes  the  place  of  the  natural  color.  Sometimes 
only  a  particular  shoot  is  affected  by  it,  but  very 
generally  the  whole  plant;  and  it  seems  to  de- 
pend upon  causes  which  render  the  plant  alto- 
gether unhealthy,  the  pallid  appearance  being 
merely  symptomatic,  and  not  only  the  formation 
of  chlorophyll,  but  all  the  functions  of  vegetable 
life  being  languidly  and  imperfectly  carried  on. 
There  seems  to  be  considerable  evidence  that 
chlorosis  is  largely  due  to  malnutrition  of  the 
plant,  but  the  specific  cause  is  not  known.  Plants 
affected  by  this  disease  are  often  to  be  seen 
among  crops  generally  healthy;  but  whole  crops  of 
grain,  potatoes,  etc.,  sometimes  perish  from  it,  or 
are  much  diminished  in  value.  Fruit-trees  also, 
suffer  from  it.  A  severe  attack  of  chlorosis  on 
fruit-trees  in  a  certain  region  in  England  is  re- 
corded where  lime  was  abundant  in  the  soil,  and 
hence  the  attack  could  not  be  attributed  to  a  lack 
of  lime,  as  is  sometimes  claimed.  A  mixture  of 
nitrate  of  potash,  superphosphate;,  and  iron  sul- 
phate was  given  the  trees  as  a  fertilizer,  with 
excellent  results.  In  France  grapes  are  subject 
to  chlorosis  to  a  great  extent,  and  good  results 
are  reported  to  have  followed  washing  the  vines 
and  fertilizing  them  in  winter  or  early  spring 
with  an  iron  sulphate  solution. 

CHKEIi,  KmM,  Joseph  (1798-1858).  An 
Austrian  historian,  born  at  Olmtttz.  He  was  ap- 
pointed in  1846  vice-director  of  State  archives  in 
Vienna.  His  works  include  Die  Handschriften 
(ler  kaiaerlich-konifflichen  Hofbihliothek  zu  Wien 
(1840-41);  Oeschichte  Kaiser  Friedrichs  IV. 
(1840-43);  and  Urkunden,  Brief e  und  Akten- 
atucke  zur  Creachichte  Mawimilians  I,   (1845). 

CHMIELNICXI,  Kmy$lnlts^6,  Boodan 
(1693-1657).  The  leader  of  the  Cossacks  in  the 
great  revolt  against  Poland  in  the  middle  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century.  He  belonged  to  a  noble 
Polish  family,  and  was  bom  in  the  Ukraine.  He 
won  by  his  bravery  a  high  position  among  the 
Cossack  tribesmen  about  the  Dnieper.  Oppressed 
by  the  Poles,  the  Cossacks  rose  in  insurrection 
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in  1648  under  the  leadership  of  Chmielnicki,  who 
had  been  wrought  up  against  the  Poles  bv 
wrongs  inflicted  upon  him.  For  a  time  Chmiel- 
nicki  waffed  war  victoriously,  his  followers  com- 
mitting the  bloodiest  excesses.  At  last,  however, 
fortune  forsook  his  standard,  and  in  1654  he 
placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  Czar 
of  Russia,  who,  in  return  for  the  suzerainty  thus 
obtained,  guaranteed  to  the  Cossacks  their  an* 
dent  rights  and  privileges.  In  1873  an  eques- 
trian statue  of  Chmielnicki  was  unveiled  at  Kiev. 
For  his  life,  consult  Kostomaroff  (Saint  Peters- 
burg, 1859). 

CHMTETiOWSgl,  KmyM6v^8k6,  Piotb  (1848- 
1004).  A  Polish  writer,  bom  in  Podolia.  From 
1881  to  1897  he  was  editor  of  the  Ateneunif  a 
monthly  review  published  in  Warsaw.  He  wrote 
much  in  literary  criticism,  including  Studies  and 
Sketches  from  the  History  of  Polish  Literature 
(2  vols.,  1886). 

CHOATE,  Joseph  Hodges  (1832—).  An 
American  lawyer  and  diplomat.  He  was  bom 
in  Salem,  Mass.,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1852,  and  at  the  Harvard  Law  School  in 
1854.  He  then  practiced  law  for  a  year  in  Bos- 
ton, and  afterward  went  to  New  York  City,  where 
he  soon  became  remarkably  successful  as  a  law- 
yer. In  1884  he  became  a  member  of  the  famous 
le^l  firm  of  Evarts,  Choate  and  Beaman.  As  a 
trial  lawyer  he  is  imsurpassed,  and  since  1865 
he  has  conducted  some  of  the  most  noteworthy 
cases  that  have  come  before  State  and  Federal 
cou^,  as  well  as  international  tribunals.  Among 
them  may  be  mentioned  his  successful  defense  of 
General  Fitz-John  Porter,  the  Tweed  Ring  prose- 
cution, the  Tilden  will  contest,  the  C!!hinese  ex- 
clusion cases,  the  cases  in  which  he  successfully 
contested  the  constitutionality  of  the  Income  Tax 
Iiaw  of  1894,  and  the  Bering  Sea  dispute,  in 
which  he  represented  the  Can^ian  Government. 
Mr.  Choate  has  been  a  Republican  since  1856, 
when  he  supported  John  C.  Fremont;  and  in 
1894  he  was  president  of  the  New  York  State 
.Constitutional  Convention.  He  has  been  an  op- 
ponent of  machine  government,  and  in  1896  wns 
defeated  for  the  United  States  Senatorship  by 
lliomas  C.  Piatt.  In  January,  1899,  President 
McKinley  appointed  him  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain  to  succeed  John  Hay.  He  is  a  graceful 
orator  and  after-dinner  speaker. 

CHOATE,  RuFUS  (1799-1859).  One  of  the 
most  famous  of  American  lawyers.  He  was  born 
in  Ipswich,  Mass.,  on  October  1,  1799.  As  a  child 
he  was  remarkable  for  precocity,  beginning 
to  read  while  still  almost  an  infant,  and  being 
able  before  his  sixth  year  to  repeat  large  por- 
tions of  the  Bible  and  of  Pilgrim's  Progress,  In 
1815  he  entered  Dartmouth  College,  where  he 
soon  attracted  attention  by  his  scholarly  habits 
and  unusual  abilities,  and  evinced  an  apti- 
tude for  classical  and  historical  studies  which 
characterized  him  through  life.  .He  graduated 
in  1819  as  valedictorian  of  his  class,  was  a 
tutor  at  Dartmouth  during  the  following  year, 
and  then,  imder  the  inspiration  of  Webster's 
great  speech  in  the  Dartmouth  College  case, 
which  he  had  heard  in  1818,  he  took  up  the  study 
of  law,  entering  the  Cambridge  Law  School  in 
1821  and  subsequently  removing  to  the  office  (in 
Washington)  of  William  Wirt  (q.v.),  then  At- 
torney-General of  the  United  States.  He  re- 
turned to  Massachusetts  in  1822,  continued  his 


studies  in  Ipswich  and  Salem,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  the  following  year,  and  began  practice 
in  Danvers.  He  marned,  in  1825,  Miss  Helen 
01<:ott.  He  remained  in  Danvers  imtil  1828,  when 
he  removed  to  Salem.  In  1830  he  entered  Con- 
gress as  a  Whig,  and  inunediately  attracted  gen- 
eral attention  by  a*  brilliant  speech  in  favor  of  a 
protective  tariff.  He  was  reelected  in  1832,  bnt 
resigned  in  1834  before  the  expiration  of  his 
term,  and  opened  an  office  in  Boston,  where  he 
soon  became  the  acknowledged  leader,  first  of 
the  local,  then  of  the  State,  and  finally  of  the 
Xew  England  bar.  In  1841,  Daniel  Webster  hav- 
ing become  Secretary  of  State,  Choate  was  elected 
to  serve  out  his  term  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, and  represented  Massachusetts  until  1845, 
taking  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  debates  on  the 
Oregon  boundary,  the  tariff,  and  the  annexation 
of  Texas.  Weakened  by  overwork,  he  spent  the 
summer  of  1850  in  Europe.  In  1852,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Whig  Convention  in  Baltimore,  he  led 
the  faction  which  advocated  the  nomination  of 
Webster,  delivering  on  this  occasion  one  of  his 
most. eloquent  addresses;  and  in  1856,  along  with 
a  section  of  the  conservative  WTiigs,  he  sup- 
ported Buchanan  in  opposition  to  Fremont.  In 
1859  his  health  failed  him,  and  under  the 
advice  of  his  physician  he  sailed  for  Europe, 
but,  feeling  unable  to  complete  the  voyage,  he 
landed  at  Halifax,  where  in  a  few  days — on 
July  13 — ^he  died.  Throughout  his  life  he  was 
a  thorough  student  not  only  of  law,  but  also 
of  the  classics,  English  literature,  and  his- 
tory, reading  with  avidity  and  remembering  ev- 
erything that  he  read.  His  eloquence  and  re- 
markable facility  in  the  use  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, his  intuitive  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  the  acuteness  and  vigor  of  his  intellect  com- 
bined to  make  him  preeminently  successful  as 
a  la>\yer — especially  as  a  jury  lawyer — and  in 
the  course  of  a  long  career  he  seldom  lost  a  case. 
Consult :  Brown,  Life  of  Rufus  Choate  ( Boston, 
1870)  ;  The  Works  of  Rufu^  Choate,  with  a 
Memoir  (2  vols.,  Boston,  1862)  ;  Addresses  and 
Orations  of  Rufus  Choate  (6th  ed.,  Boston, 
1891)  ;  Ncilson,  Memories  of  Rufus  Choate  (Bos- 
ton, 1884)  ;  and  Whipple,  Recollections  of  Emi- 
nent Men  (Boston,  1886). 

CHOBI,  ch(/b^.  A  Bantu  people  in  south- 
eastern Africa,  extending  from  the  lower  Lim- 
popo to  the  sea.  They  are  called  Chobi  on  the 
river  and  Mindonga  on  the  coast.  They  disfigure 
their  faces  with  lumps  raised  by  scarification. 

CHOCOLATE  (Mex.  chocolatl,  from  choco, 
coca  -f  latl,  water).  A  preparation  made  from 
the  seeds  of  Theohroma  cacao,  (See  Caoao.) 
These  seeds  are  first  reduced  to  a  fine  paste  in  a 
heated  iron  mortar  or  bv  a  machine,  which  is 
poured  into  molds  of  white  iron,  in  which  it  it 
allowed  to  cool  and  harden.  Chocolate  is  used  as 
a  beverage,  and  for  this  purpose  is  dissolved  in 
hot  water  or  milk.  It  is  also  much  used  as  a  con- 
fection, and  for  this  purpose  is  mixed  with  sugar, 
flavoring  matters,  and  various  other  substances. 
Cocoa  is  made  by  reducing  chocolate  to  a  powder 
and  removing  a  portion  of  the  cocoa-butter  which 
it  contains,  thus  rendering  it  more  digestible. 
Tlie  cacao-tree  from  which  chocolate  is  made 
flourishes  in  tropical  regions. 

The  total  annual  product  of  chocolate  is  about 
100,000,000  poimds.  It  was  brought  to  Europe 
by  the  Spaniards,  who  learned  its  use  from  the 
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Mexicans.  It  was  introduced  into  England  about 
1667.  In  the  time  of  Charles  II.  it  Was  still  a 
great  luxury,  costing  6s.  8d.  per  pound. 

Good  chocolate  is  externally  smooth,  firm,  and 
shining — not  gritty  in  the  fracture — easily  sol- 
uble, aromatic;  not  viscid  after  having  been 
liquefied  and  cooled,  but  oily  on  the  surface,  and 
leaves  no  sediment  of  foreign  substances.  Choco- 
late is  adulterated  in  many  ways,  by  mixing  it 
with  rice-meal,  oat-meal,  flour,  potato-starch, 
roasted  hazel-nuts  or  almonds,  and  with  benzoin, 
storax,  etc.,  in  place  of  vanilla. 

CHOCTAW.  An  important  Muskhogean  con- 
federacy, formerly  occupying  southern  Missis- 
sippi and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Alabama.  They 
were  sedentary  and  agricultural,  slow  and  un- 
warlike  in  disposition,  contrasting  strongly  with 
their  cousins,  the  restless  Chickasaw.  Throuffh- 
out  the  colonial  period  they  general! v  sided  with 
the  French,  but  were  always  doubtful  allies. 
The^  flattened  the  head  and  had  peculiar 
bunal  rites,  the  bodv  being  disinterred  after  a 
few  days,  when  the  bones  were  picked  clean  by 
old  men  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  after- 
wards preserved  in  their  houses.  About  the  close 
of  the  Revolution  they  began  to  drift  westward 
into  Louisiana.  In  1830  they  ceded  all  their 
remaining  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  re- 
moved to  their  present  country  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, where,  under  the  style  of  the  'Choctaw 
Nation/  they  how  have  an  autonomous  form  of 
government  similar  to  that  of  the  Cherokee 
(q.v.).  There  are  now  about  20,000  'citizens* 
in  the  nation,  of  whom  perhaps  two-thirds  may 
be  of  pure  or  mixed  Choctaw  blood.  There  are 
also  some  hundreds  still  remaining  in  Missis- 
sippi. 

CHODKIEWICZ,  KMOc^aMch,  Jan  Kabol 
(1560-1621).  A  Polish  general.  He  took  part 
in  the  campaigns  against  Wallachia,  in  1602  re- 
ceived command  of  the  Polish  army  in  Livonia, 
and  in  1606  severely  defeated  Charles  IX.  of 
Sweden  near  Kirchholm.  Because  of  the  lack 
of  adequate  funds,  he  was  unable  properly  to 
follow  up  this  victory,  and  in  1611  he  concluded 
a  truce  with  the  Swedes.  He  was  sent  by  Sigis- 
mund  IIT.  to  Russia  to  prosecute  the  war  there 
in  behalf  of  the  Pseudo-r^metrius,  but,  hampered 
by  the  disorganization  of  his  army,  was  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  Moscow,  and  ultimately  re- 
turned to  Poland.  He  commanded  in  1620-21  an 
army  against  the  Turks.  Consult  the  biography 
by  Naruszewicz  (new  ed.,  Leipzig,  1837). 

CHODOWIECKI,  k0'd6-vl-$ts^^,  Daioel  Ni- 
KOLAUS  (1726-1801).  A  German  painter  and 
engraver,  bom  in  Danzig,  West  Prussia.  At  first 
a  merchant  in  Danzig  and  Berlin,  he  afterwards 
studied  painting  in  the  latter  city;  was  for  a 
time  a  miniature-artist,  but  became  chiefly  suc- 
cessful as  ah  engraver.  He  was  appointed  direc- 
tor of  the  Academy  of  Plastic  Arts  in  Berlin  in 
1793.  He  executed  about  three  thousand  engrav- 
ings, of  which  the  best  are  genre  studies  of  every- 
day life.  Admirable  plates  were  prepared  by 
him  for  Lessing's  Minna  von  Bamhelm,  Gellert's 
Faheln,  Schiller's  Rduher,  and  German  versions 
of  Don  Quiwote  and  several  plays  of  Shakespeare. 
Fine  specimens  of  his  work  are  "The  Departure 
of  Jean  Calas,"  and  "General  Zieten  Remaining 
Seated  in  the  Presence  of  the  King."  The  Berlin 
Museum  contains  two  unimportant  pictures  in 
oil,  and  the  Berlin  Academy  a  number  of  wash 


and  pen-and-ink  drawings.  Consult:  Engelmann, 
Chodotoieckis  aAmtUche  Kupferatiche  (Leipzig, 
1867;  supplement,  1860);  and  Meyer,  Chodo- 
tpiecki,  der  Peintre-Oraveur  (Berlin,  1887). 

CHQBZXO,  K6dznc6,  Leonabd  Jakob  (1800- 
71).  A  Polish  historian,  bom  at  Oborek  ((56v- 
emment  of  Vilna).  After  study  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vilna,  he  traveled  with  Prince  Michael 
Cleophas  Oginski  (1766-1831),  who  had  com- 
manded a  regiment  in  the  insurrection  of  1794. 
Having  taken  up  residence  in  Paris,  he  received 
the  appointment  of  adjutant  to  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette  because  of  his  activity  in  connection 
with  the  July  Revolution  (1830).  During  the  in- 
surrection of  1863-64  in  Russian  Poland,  he  was 
agent  at  Paris  of  the  Revolutionary  Government. 
His  publications  include  Ohaervationa  aur  la  Po- 
logne  et  lea  Polonaia  (1827),  designed  as  an  in- 
troduction to  Gzinski's  Mimoirea  aur  la  Pologne 
et  lea  Polonaia  depuia  1788  d  1815  (Paris,  2  vols., 
1826),  and  La  Pologne  hiatorique,  littSraire, 
monumentale  et  pittoreaque  (2  vols.,  1836-37; 
8th  ed.,  3  vob.,  1864-67). 

CHCEKIX,  ke'niks  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  x^'^f, 
choinix).  A  Greek  measure  of  capacity,  varying 
in  size  under  different  standards.  In  Athens, 
according  to  the  system  introduced  by  Solon,  it 
was  equivalent  to  4  cotylse  (cotyle=0.27  liter), 
1.08  liters,  1.14  quarts.^  In  the  later  Athenian 
system,  established  about  b.o.  100,  the  cotyle 
was  equivalent  to  0.2047  liter,  tiie  choenix  to  6 
cotylffi,  1.228  liters,  1.297  quarts. 

CHOSpHOBI,  k5-6f'6-rt.  The.  The  second 
tragedy  of  the  Orestan  trilogy  by  .^fischylus 
(q.v.). 

CHCBBILXTS,  kfir^-ltis  (Lat.,  from  Gk. 
XotptXoc,  Choiriloa),  An  Athenian  dramatist  of 
the  late  Sixth  and  early  Fifth  centuries  B.C.,  the 
rival  of  Pratinas,  Phrynichus,  and  iflschylus. 
Tradition  says  that  he  was  preeminent  in  satvric 
dramas.  The  lexicographers  attribute  to  him 
160  plays  in  all,  and  report  that  he  won  thirteen 
victories,  but  scholars  regard  the  number  as 
too  large.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  was 
the  flrst  to  reduce  tragedies  to  writing. 

CHOEBILXTS  OF SAHOS  (c.470  B.C.  -  ?) .  The 
author  of  an  epic  poem  called  the  Ilcpffiy/f, 
PersCia,  or  Utpffucd,  Poraika,  descriptive  of  the 
Persian  wars.  He  was  a  friend  of  Herodotus 
and  of  Lysander  the  Spartan,  and  latterly  we- 
find  him  at  the  Court  of  Archelatis  of  ^lacedonia. 
Turning  from  the  old  mythology,  he  was  the  first 
epic  poet  to  choose  his  subject  from  the  history 
of  the  time.  His  work  received  the  honor  of  pub- 
lic recitation  together  with  the  poems  of  Homer, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Epic  Canon,  later  to  be- 
ejected  by  the  grammarians  of  Alexandria.  The 
fragments  are  included  in  Kinkel,  Epicorum  Orrt- 
corum  Fragmenta  (I^ipzig,  1878). 

CHOGKSET.    SeeCuNNEB. 

CHOIB,  kwlr  (older  forms  quire,  quier,  queer;  f 
modern  spelling  affected  by  Fr.  ohceur,  I>at. 
chorua,  from  Gk.  x^P^f  choroa,  whence  the  w^/d 
is  derived).  Strictly  speaking,  tlie  choir  is  the 
part  of  the  church  occupied  by  the  singers,  wher- 
ever that  may  be;  but  at  different  periods  in 
church  architecture  it  came  to  designate  twp  dis- 
tinct sections:  (1)  In  early  churches,  the  part 
midway  between  the  upper  end  or  sanctuary, 
occupied  by  the  higher  clerfiiy,  and  the  lower  end, 
or  nave  and  aisles,  occupied  by  the  laity;  (2)  in 
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medueral  and  later  churches,  the  entire  upper 
end  of  the  church,  including  high  altar  and  apse, 
to  which  the  singing  had  been  transferred.  The 
ritualistic  sense,  however,  does  not  always  agree 
with  the  architectural;  for  we  speak  of  the  choir 
of  a  cathedral,  meaning  the  entire  upper  end« 
beyond  the  transepts  with  its  aisles  or  chapels, 
regardless  as  to  whether  the  singing  is  done 
there  or  not.  In  early  basilican  churches  the 
upper  end  is  called  apse,  and  not  choir,  and  the 
choir,  as  in  San  Clemente  in  Rome,  is  the 
space  below  the  high  altar,  extending  part  way 
down  the  nave  and  Slightly  raised  above  its 
level,  surrounded  by  a  decorative  parapet  within 
which  are  marble  benches  for  the  singers,  with  a 
pulpit  on  each  side  and  a  paschal  candlestick. 
This  kind  of  choir  is  less  a  part  of  the  architec- 
ture than  of  the  ritualistic  furniture  and  oma* 
nient.  But,  wlien  monasticism  gained  complete 
control  of  church  arcl  itecture  in  the  Eighth  Cen- 
tury, tlie  old  distinctions  between  higher  and 
lower  secular  clergy  no  longer  obtained,  the  divi- 
sion between  choir  anl  sanctuary  lapsed,  and  the 
entire  upper  end  became  the  choir.  As  the  monks 
were  numerous,  and  on  the  mediaeval  theory  the 
w^orship  of  God  was  the  primary  consideration, 
the  edification  of  the  laity  being  secondary,  the 
size  of  the  choir  increased  and  the  choir-screen, 
shutting  off  the  monks  and  the  services  from  the 
laity  in  the  lower  part-  of  the  choir,  was  made 
lofty  and  heavy.  Only  when  episcopal  power 
returned  and  with  it  cathedral  architecture  and 
numerous  lay  congregations,  in  the  Eleventh  and 
Twelfth  centuries,  was  this  segregation  of  the 
choir  partly  broken  down  and  some  return  made 
to  early  Christian  custom.  But  the  monastic 
custom  of  high  choir-screens  was  retained  in 
many  cathedrals,  esp<'cially  in  England,  where 
they  entirely  separate  nave  and  choir,  attendants 
upon  the  services  being  usually  seated  within  the 
latter.  In  England  th«>  term  'chanceP  is  used  to 
designate  the  upper  end  of  churches  without 
canons — e.g.  parish  churches.  Ordinarily,  archi- 
tects distinguish  an  apse  from  a  choir  in  the 
sense  of  using  the  latter  only  when  there  is  a 
considerable  projection  beyond  the  transept  or 
nave.  This  projection  often  includes  a  certain 
straight  portion,  as  a  continuation  of  the  nave 
and  aisles:  then  a  semicircle  with  projecting 
choir-chapels  and  choir-aislos.  For  the  esthetic 
significance  of  the  development  of  the  choir  in 
medifleval  churches,  the  varieties  of  its  form  in 
different  schools,  see  ARcniTEcn'RE. — Choir  is 
also  the  name  given  to  the  singers  of  the  choral 
service. 

CHOnt-SCBEEK,  or  CHOIB^WALL.  The 
screen  or  wall  which  divides  the  choir  and  pres- 
bytery from  the  side  aisles.  It  is  often  very 
richly  ornamented. 

CHOISETTL,  shwa'zel',  Claude  Antoink  Ga- 
BBiEL,  Due  de  (1762-1838).  A  French  soldier 
and  politician.  He  was  a  colonel  of  dragoons 
during  the  French  Revolution,  and  warmly  sup- 
ported the  roval  cause.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
arranged  the'  flight  of  Louis  XVI.  in  1791,  but, 
the  royal  party  having  been  captured,  a  price 
was  set  upon  his  head,  and  he  was  finally  taken 
prisoner  and  confined  at  Dunkirk.  He  soon  es- 
caped, but  was  recaptured  and  was  condemned  to 
death.  He  escaped  death,  however,  and  at  the 
Restoration  received  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers 
from  Louis  XVTTI.  In  the  Revolution  of  1830, 
he  was  a  member  •f  the  Provisional  Government, 


and  Afterwards  he  was  appointed  by  Lcmia  Phi- 
lippe to  the  oflSces  of  governor  of  the  Louvre  and 
royal  aide-de-camp. 

CHOISEUIt-AlCBOISE,  shw&'zeK  Si^'bwlz^, 
Etienne  Frax^ois,  Due  de  ( 1719-85 ) .  A  French 
statesman.  He  fought  bravely  in  the  War  of 
the  Austrian  Succession,  but  did  not  attain 
any  prominence  until  later,  when  his  attractive 
bearing  and  disposition  won  for  him  the  favor 
of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  and  as  long  as  she 
lived  his  advancement  was  continuous  and  reg- 
ular. He  was  made  lieutenant-general  in  1748. 
In  175G  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome, 
where  he  adjusted  with  Pope  Benedict  XIV. 
the  dispute  over  the  sacraments.  In  the  same 
year  he  went  to  Vienna,  intrusted  with  the  mis- 
sion of  uniting  Austria  with  France  against 
Prussia.  After  accomplishing  this  he  was  made 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  (1758)  and  created 
Due  de  Choiseul  (he  had  formerly  been  Count 
Stainville).  He  was  the  author  of  the  Facte  de 
famille,  which  in  1761  brought  about  the  alli- 
ance of  all  the  Bourbon  crowns  against  foreign 
aggression.  His  popularity  with  the  Court  and 
the  nation  was  increased  when  in  1763  he  secured 
terms  of  peace  for  France,  which,  though  hu- 
miliating, were  far  better  than  the  French  dared 
to  hope  for.  His  reputation  was  enhanced  by  his 
success  in  suppressing  the  Jesuits,  whom  Ikladanie 
de  Pompadour  had  come  to  hate  no  less  than  did 
the  nation.  His  patroness  died  in  1764,  but 
Choiseul  continued  to  direct  both  the  internal  and 
external  affairs  of  France.  He  was  a  skillful 
courtier  and  shrewd  diplomatist,  and  so  con- 
trolled the  intrigues  of  European  courts  that 
Catharine  II.  of  Russia  gave  him  the  name  le 
cochcr  de  VEurope  ('the  Coachman  of  Europe'). 
In  1768  he  brought  Corsica  imder  French  domin- 
ion. In  1770  !NIadame  du  Barry  caused  his  dis- 
missal. He  lived  magnificently  in  Chanteloup 
and  (imder  Louis  XVI.)  in  Paris.  He  died  May 
7,  1785.  Consult:  M^moiret  de  Choiseul  (2  vols., 
Paris,  1790)  ;  Boutry,  Choiseul  d  Rome  (Paris, 
1895)  ;  Broglie,  L* Alliance  autrichienne  (Paris, 
1895). 

CH0ISETni-O0TTFFIEB,g5^;'-fy&^  Marie  G  a 

BBiEL  AnousTE  FijOBENt,  Comte  de  (1752-1817). 
A  French  diplomatist  and  arch«ologist.  In 
1776  he  visited  Greece  and  made  a  careful  study 
of  the  whole  country.  His  investigations  re- 
sulted in  the  magnificent  work  Voyoffe  pitto- 
resqtie  de  la  Gr^ce  (1782-1824).  He  became  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy  in  1784,  and  two 
years  later  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  remained  eight  years. 
During  the  Revolution  he  adhered  to  the  royal 
cause,  and  afterwards  went  to  Russia,  where  he 
was  made  director  of  the  imperial  libraries  and 
of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  He  returned  to 
France  in  1802,  and  under  the  Restoration  was 
Minister  of  State.  He  was  a  life-long  friend  of 
Talleyrand. 

CHOISETTIi-PKASLINy  -prft'lfiK^,  Suotm 
AyroiNE  Horace,  Comte  de  (1837 — ).  A  French 
politician.  He  served  in  the  navy  from  1853 
to  1865,  held  some  minor  offices,  and  in  1869 
was  elected  to  the  Corps  L^gislatif.  In  1871  ho 
was  chosen  to  represent  Seine-et-Mame  in  the 
National  Assemblv.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Chamber  in  1876, 'l877,  1881,  and  1889.  From 
March  to  Kovember,  1871,  he  was  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary of  France  to  Italy,  and  in  1880  wm 
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appointed  Under-Secretaiy  of  State  in  the  Minis* 
try  for  Foreign  Affairs.  In  1887  he  was  dis- 
patched on  a  botanical  mission  to  Ceylon  and 
the  United  States.  He  has  been  regarded  as 
very  influential  in  the  Republican  majority. 

CH0ISY-I.E-B0I,8hwft'2«aerwr,  or  CHOI- 
SY-SITB-SEINE,  svr-san'.  A  town  in  the  De* 
partment  of  Seine,  France,  on  the  river  Seine,  6 
miles  southeast  of  Paris.  It  owes  its  importance 
to  Louis  XV.,  who  built  a  pleasure  chftteau  here, 
the  remains  of  which  are  now  occupied  by  a  por- 
celain factory.  The  church  and  the  town  hall 
also  were  built  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  Among 
its  monuments  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Rouget  de 
I'Isle,  author  of  the  Marseillaise,  who  died  here  in 
1836.  The  industries  comprise  textile,  porcelain, 
and  glass  factories.   Population,  in  1901,  11,281. 

CHOKE,  General  Cybus.  A  character,  or 
caricature,  in  Dickens's  novel  Martin  Chuzzlewit. 
He  is  an  American  citizen,  and  "one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  in  the  country."  Martin  meets 
him  on  his  visit  to  the  United  States  and  is  in- 
veigled by  him  into  a  ruinous  land  speculation. 

CHOKE-BOBE.  A  shotgun  (q.v.)  whose  bore 
is  slightly  narrowed  toAvard  the  muzzle  in  order 
to  concentrate  the  shot. 

CHOKE-CHEBBY  (so  called  on  account  of 
its  astringent  fruit).  A  name  given  to  those 
species  of  the  genus  Prunus  of  which  tiie  fruit 
is  astringent.  They  are  comprised  in  the  section 
Padua  of  the  genus  Prunus;  they  are  natives  of 
North  America  and  have  small  fruit  that  hangs 
in  racemes.  The  true  choke-cherry  is  Prunus 
Virginiana,  which  is  a  shrub  or  small  tree. 
Closely  allied  to  it  is  the  wild  black  cherry, 
Prunus  serotina.  This  is  an  important  forest 
tree,  60  feet  high,  and  ranging  over  the  United 
i)tates  from  Maine  to  Florida  and  west  to  the 
Dakotas  and  Texas.  It  is  a  handsome  tree  and 
its  wood  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  Amer- 
ican woods  for  cabinet-work.  It  has  a  consid- 
erable resemblance  to  the  Portugal  laurel,  al- 
though the  leaves  are  deciduous.  The  bark  is 
used  as  a  febrifuge,  pectoral,  and  tonic,  under 
the  name  of  wild-cherry  bark;  and  by  distiHing 
it  with  water,  a  volatile  oil  is  obtained  from  it 
associated  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  called  oil  of 
wild  cherry.  This  bark  allays  nervous  irrita- 
tion, and  is  particularly  suitable  as  a  tonic.  See 
Wild  Cherey. 

CHOKE-DAHP.    See  Cabbonic-Acid  Gas. 

CHOKED  DISK.     See  Ofho  Kxubitis. 

CHOKING.  The  obstruction  of  the  throat* 
larynx,  windpipe,  or  ^cPBophagus  by  morsels  of 
food  or  foreign  bodies  so  that  breathing  is  lim- 
ited or  prevented.  Choking  commonly  causes 
coughing,  redness  of  the  face,  dribbling  of  the 
saliva,  etc.,  and  may  sometimes  cause  con\'ulsions 
and  death.  Relief  is  obtained  by  dislodging  the 
blocking  substance  by  a  blow  on  the  back  (which 
■causes  an  expiration  of  some  f.orce) ,  by  an  emetic, 
as  apomorphia,  administered  hypodermically,  by 
removal  with  a  forceps,  coin-catcher,  or  probe, 
or  by  pushing  the  obstruction  down  into  the 
stomach  with  a  sound  or  sponge-probang.  A 
foreign  body  may  be  so  firmly  lodged  in  the 
throat,  oesophagus,  or  bronchus  as  to  necessitate 
•cutting  into  the  oesophagus  or  trachea  and  then 
using  a  forceps. 

CHOLAGOGtJE,  k6KA-g^  (Gk.  xoM^y6c 
•eholagdgos,  from  x^^*  cholCj  bile  -f  hyuyo^,  agC- 
Vol.  1V.-44. 


goa,  bringiiig>y  iram  iyew^agein,  to  carry).  An 
old  term  for  a  cathartic  medicine  which  in- 
creases the  flow  of  bile.  Cholagogues  act  either 
by  promoting  the  secretion  of  bile,  or  by  facili- 
tating the  flow  of  bile  from  the  gall-bladder  into 
the  duodenum. 

CHOIiEBA,  kAK^r&  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  x^^POf 
cholera,  the  cholera,  from  x^Mt  chol€,  gall,  bile). 
A  term  applied  to  four  different  diseases  known, 
respc^ctiveiy,  as  cholera  morbus,  cholera  noatraa, 
cholera  Indica  (or  Asiatic  cholera),  and  cholera 
infantum.  An  account  of  the  last-named  disease 
is  given  in  a  special  article.  The  others  may 
be  briefly  described  in  the  present  sketch. 

Cholera  Mobbus.  This  is  a  rarely  serious 
attack  of  gastro-enteritis,  characterized  by  vom- 
iting, diarrhoea,  cold  surface,  anxious  or  even 
faint  feelings  cramps  in  the  abdomen,  and  some 
prostration.  It  is  caused  by  eating  indigestibles 
or  overloading  the  stomach,  by  excessive  drink- 
ing of  ice-water,  exertion  or  exposure  immediate- 
ly after  eating,  etc.,  and  usually  occurs  in  the 
summer.  In  adults  the  treatment  consists  in 
emptying  the  digestive  tract,  then  giving  opium 
and  carminatives,  and  resting  the  alimentary 
canal  for  several  hours. 

Cholera  Nostras.  This  is  a  diarrhoeal  disease 
which  has  appeared  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
sometimes  in  epidemic  form,  since  the  days  of 
Hippocrates.  The  name  was  adopted  after 
Asiatic  cholera  appeared  and  invaded  Europe,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  latter  disease.  Cholera 
nostras  resembles  cholera  morbus  except  that  the 
invasion  is  less  sudden,  the  pains  are  more  se- 
vere, and  the  prostration  is  more  pronounced. 
Cramps  occur  in  the  legs,  fingers,  and  arms, 
the  skin  becomes  blue,  and  delirium  or  convul- 
sions occur.  Death  is  rare  except  among  the 
aged,  children,  and  invalids.  No  one  cause  can 
be  named  for  it.  The  ordinary  and  normal  in- 
testinal bacteria  {Bacillus  coli  communis)  have 
been  found  in  the  fax^es,  but  not  the  spirilla.  The 
disease  is  not  frequent  in  the  United  States, 
unless  it  be  considered  identical  with  the  severer 
forms  of  cholera  morbus.  The  term  is  but  rarely 
used  by  American  physicians.  During  an  epi- 
demic of  true  cholera,  it  is  difficult  to  differen- 
tiate cases  of  cholera  nostras,  except  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  spirilla  in  the  dejections.  In  treat- 
ing cholera  nostras  the  digestive  tract  should  be 
emptied  by  washing  out  the  stomach  and  by  using 
purgatives;  the  rectum  should  be  irrigated  with 
large  quantities  of  hot  tannin  solution ;  '  the 
patient  should  take  a  hot  bath  and  be  warmly 
covered ;  the  heart  should  be  supported  by  proper 
medication.  The  attack  may  last  several  days, 
and  is  usually  followed  by  considerable  weak- 
ness and  digestive  disturbances. 

CifOLERA  Indica,  or  Asiatio  Cholera.  This 
is  an  infectious  disease  caused  by  drinking  water 
contaminated  by  the  fa>ces  of  other  cholera  pa- 
tients, and  containing  the  Spirillum  choler<E.  It 
is  probably  never  communicated  by  contagion, 
that  is,  through  the  breath,  perspiration,  or 
other  emanation  from  the  patient.  The  disease 
originated  in  India,  where  it  is  endemic.  Its  per- 
manent home  is  Calcutta  and  the  southern  part 
of  Bengal.  It  has  existed  since  1817  in  endemic 
form,  and  epidemics  of  it  antedate  the  Christian 
era.  Cholera  first  appeared  in  China  in  1820; 
in  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Mesopotamia  in  1821 ;  in 
S^ia,  Palestine,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Cas* 
pian  in  1823.    The  second  epidemic,  starting  from 
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the  Ganges  in  1826,  passed  throu^  Persia  and 
Astrakhan  to  Russia  in  1830,  and  to  Poland  in 
1831.  Meanwhile  it  extended  through  Mesopo- 
tamia, Arabia,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  and  from 
Russia  it  passed  into  Germany.  After  invading 
Austria,  Hungarp^,  Wallachia,  and  Turkey,  it 
reached  England  in  1831.  Brought  by  Irie^  im- 
migrants to  Quebec  in  1832,  it  entered  the  United 
States  by  way  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  thence  it 
spread  through  the  West  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  south  to  New  Orleans.  Subsequent  epi- 
demics occiirred  in  1841,  1863,  1871,  1883,  1891, 
and  1893.  The  disease  prevailed  in  America  in 
1848  and  1852,  and  from  1865  to  1868.  It  ap- 
neared  in  New  Orleans  and  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  River  in  1873,  and  in  1892  a  few 
cases  came  to  the  port  of  New  York  from  Ham- 
hurjg,  Germany.  In  1899  it  was  foimd  bv  the 
United  States  troops  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
where  it  has  probably  been  often  prevalent. 

Most  cases  of  cholera  begin  with  nausea,  rest- 
lessness, and  chilly  sensations^  followed  by  vio- 
lent and  frequently  rectirring  diarrhoea,  with 
vomiting  and  vertigo.  In  from  one  to  six  hours 
buzzing  in  the  ears,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
pressure,  over  the  stomach,  an  anxious,  gray  face, 
and  blueness  of  the  whole  surface  supervene.  The 
bowels  are  emptied,  painlessly,  of  discharges  re- 
sembling rice-water.  Pain  in  the  stomacn  and 
in  the  region  of  the  heart  is  often  severe,  and 
cramps  occur  in  the  calves  and  arms.  The  pa- 
tient suffers  continually  from  thirst.  The  tem- 
perature remains  about  95 **  F.,  and  the  pulse 
rarely  exceeds  100,  while  the  respiration  is 
usually  increased  to  30  or  40.  Urme  may  be 
suppressed.  The  patient  may  sink  into  a  somno- 
lent and  then  a  comatose  condition  and  die,  or 
else  h^  may  suddenly  improve,  and  then  either 
go  on  to  convalescence  or  sink  into  fatal  coma 
in  a  few  days.  Of  the  mild  cases,  about  50  per 
cent,  die;  while  of  those  with  subnormal  tem- 
perature, cyanosis,  and  coma,  90  per  cent.  die. 
A  mild  form  of  true  Asiatic  cholera,  known  as 
cholerine,  is  rarely  fatal,  but  is  dangerously  in- 
fectious. Lobar  or  lobular  pneumonia,  enteritis, 
nephritis,  and  neurasthenia  may  follow  cholera. 

Asiatic  cholera  is  due  to  a  slightly  curved  ba- 
cillus which,  from  its  shape,  is  called  the  comma 
bacillus  {Spirillum  cholercB  Aaiaticce),  The  ba- 
cillus, discovered  by  Koch  in  1883,  is  a  short  mo- 
tile rod  from  one  to  two  micromillimeters  long. 
A  number  of  such  bacilli  are  often  found  clinging 
to  one  another  at  their  ends,  and  thus  forming 
spirals  of  various  lengths.  The  bacillus  grows 
in  the  presence  of  oxygen,  and  does  not  produce 
spores,  the  temperature  best  adapted  to  its 
growth  being  about  that  of  the  human  body.  It 
is,  however,  quite  resistant  to  cold,  though  it  is 
readily  destroyed  by  drying  or  boiling.  Its  defi-. 
nite  biological  characteristics  usually  enable  an 
expert  to  determine  its  pressure  or  absence  in 
intestinal  evacuation  even  at  the  earliest  stages 
of  the  disease.  The  bacilli  are  usually  confined 
to  the  intestines,  and  during  the  active  stages  of 
the  disease  may  be  present  in  enormous  numbers. 
The  systemic  eflects  seem  to  be  due  to  absorption 
of  toxins  produced  by  the  bacilli  and  are  of  the 
nature  of  a  toxsemia.  There  are  no  pathological 
changes  which  are  characteristic  of  the  disease, 
and  an  autopsy  shows  those  degenerative  changes 
which  usually  accompany  acute  infection.  In  the 
small  intestines,  where  the  bacteria  are  usually 
present  in  the  largest  numbers,  there  are  apt  to 


be  hemorrhages  into  the  mucous  membrane  and 
a  more  or  less  intense  congestion.  The  lymph 
follicles  of  the  intestines  are  apt  to  be  swollen 
and  congested.  The  contents  of  the  intestines 
may  either  consist  of  the  characteristic  rice- 
water  fluid,  or  else  may  be  dark-colored  and 
bloody. 

Patients  sufiTering  from  cholera  should  be  thor- 
oughly isolated.  Suspicious  cases,  too,  should  be 
isolated  as  soon  as  possible,  and  their  dejecti<»)s 
should  be  subjected  to  a  careful  bacteriological 
examination.  The  vessels  receiving  the  dejecta 
should  contain  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic 
acid,  and  should  be  cleansed  with  boOing  water 
after  being  used.  The  bedding  and  clothing  of 
the  patient  should  be  disinfected  by  steam,  or 
soaked  for  one  hour  in  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of 
carbolic  acid.  The  room  used  should  be  scrubbed 
with  a  similar  solution,  and  all  loose  articles 
should  be  either  burned  or  sterilized  by  steam 
or  by  formaldehyde  vapor.  Bodies  of  the  dead 
should  be  promptly'  wrapped  in  a  close  sheet 
saturated  with  bichloride  of  mercury  or  carbolic 
acid  solution,  and  buried  at  once.  Nurses,  physi- 
cians, and  imdertakers  should  disinfect  their 
hands,  faces,  and  clothes  with  the  greatest  care. 
According  to  a  rule  adopted  in  the  United  States 
and  in  C^rmany,  all  patients  arriving  from  in- 
f^ted  districts  should  be  quarantined  five  days; 
if  cases  of  cholera  have  broken  out  among  them» 
the  quarantine  must  be  extended  a  week  longer. 
As  further  preventive  measures  in  time  of  dan- 
ger, all  water  used  for  drinking  or  for  washing 
table-ware  should  be  boiled,  and  all  fruit,  ice» 
and  milk  should  be  carefully  inspected. 

The  treatment  of  cholera  consists  in  support- 
ing the  patient  by  opiiun,  astringents,  stimulants^ 
heat,  etc.  Some  success  has  followed  flushing 
the  rectum  with  salt  solution,  and  subcutaneous 
injections  of  the  same.  Anti-cholera  inoctdation 
has  been  used  with  considerable  success,  accord- 
ing to  Haffkine's  method.  Artificial  immuniza- 
tion is  secured  by  subcutaneous  injection  of 
cultures  of  diminished  virulence  followed  by  in- 
jections of  cultures  of  increased  virulence.  In  a 
series  of  experiments  with  tiafilcine's  cholera 
serum,  made  in  Calcutta  in  1900,  where  cholera 
has  been  especially  fatal  among  the  coolies  em- 
ployed by  tea-planters,  the  results  were  as  fol- 
lows: Of  654  uninoculated,  71  deaths;  of  402 
protected  with  anti-cholera  inoculation,  12 
deaths.  Thus  the  proportion  is  3.63  to  1,  and  the 
reduction  of  mortality  shown  is  72.47  per  cent. 
See  Sebum  Therapy.  Consult  Wendt,  Treatise 
on  Cholera  (New  York,  1898). 

CHOLEBA  INFAN^TTM  (Lat,  the  cholera 
of  children).  A  term  used  to  designate  choleri- 
form  diarrhoea  in  children.  The  disease  is  com- 
paratively rare  and  of  infectious  origin.  Strik- 
ingly similar  to  Asiatic  cholera,  it  is  caused 
mostly  by  feeding  impure  milk.  Generally  the 
disease  follows  an  ordinary  mild  diarrhoea  of  a 
few  days'  or  weeks'  duration,  but  in  some  cases 
death  ensues  within  a  few  hours  of  the  beginning 
of  the  illness.  The  symptoms  are  due  to  the 
specific  poison  of  the  disease  acting  upon  the 
heart,  the  nerve-centres,  and  the  intestinal  vaso- 
motor nerves.  The  following  are  the  most  im- 
portant symptoms:  Prostration,  steady  rise  of 
temperature  to  103**  F.,  or  even  to  108**  F., 
almost  constant  vomiting  of  food,  serum,  mu- 
cus, and  bilious  material;  twelve  to  fifteen 
passages    from    the    bowels    each    day,    first    ol 
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green,  yellow,  or  brownish  color,  later  of  col- 
orless serum,  in  most  cases  odorless,  in  some 
lew  instances  overpoweringly  offensive;  rapid 
emaciation  and  loss  of  weight;  depressed  an- 
terior fontanel,  sunken  eyes,  sharp  features, 
u  peculiar  pallor  and  an  anxious  expression; 
nervous  irritation  and  moaning  or  crying;  dull- 
ness, stupor,  relaxation,  and  coma  or  convul- 
sions; rarely  delirium.  The  disease  is  fatal  in 
two-thirds  of  the  cases,  and  almost  all  cases 
occur  in  bottle-fed  children  of  the  poor,  during 
the  first  or  second  summer  of  their  lives.  Unless 
the  disease  is  attacked  in  its  earliest  stages,  the 
treatment  is  very  imsatisfactory.  It  may  consist 
in  stomach- washing  and  intestinal  irrigation,  in 
early  hypodermic  injection  of  morphine,  injec- 
tion of  saline  solution  into  the  cellular  tissues 
to  the  amount  of  a  ha  If -pint  in  twelve  hours,  giv- 
ing graduated  baths  and  ice-water  enemata  to 
reduce  the  temperature,  and  administering  stimu- 
lants. If  the  treatment  is  successful  and  the 
vomiting  ceases,  the  patient  may  take  cold 
whey,  barley  water,  and  albumin  water,  fol- 
lowed after  twenty-four  hours'  rest  by  the  breast 
for  from  two  minutes  to  five  minutes.  The 
term  cholera  infantum  is  also  sometimes  used, 
inaptly,     as     a     synonym     for    gastro-enteritis 

In  1902  0.  W.  Duval  and  V.  H.  BasseU  dis- 
covered and  isolated  the  bacillus  which  causes 
the  summer  diarrhosas  of  infants.  Their  inves- 
tigations have  been  verified  by  Drs.  W.  H.  Welch 
and  James  H.  M.  Knox,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  where 
the  discovery  was  made.  They  find  this  bacillus 
to  be  identical  with  Bacillus  dyaenteria  ( Shiga) , 
which  has  been  isolated  in  acute  dysentery  in 
a<lults  by  Shiga  of  Japan,  Flexner  and  Strons  in 
the  Philippines,  Kruse  in  Qermany,  and  Vedder 
and  Duval  in  the  United  States.  It  was  not 
foimd  in  the  stools  of  healthv  children,  nor  of 
those  suffering  with  simple  uarrhoBa.  Consult 
Holt,  Diteasee  of  Infant$  and  Children  (New. 
York,  187»). 

CHOLBSTEBnr,  kd-les'ter-In  (from  Ok.  xo^, 
choU,  bile  +  areptdg  stereos,  solid),  Ca,H„OH, 
HjO.  A  white  crystalline  substance  occurring  as 
a  normal  constituent  in  cell-protoplasm.  It  is 
therefore  widely  disseminated  in  both  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms.  It  is  found  in  consider- 
able quantities  in  the  nerves  and  the  white  mat- 
ter of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  also  occurs  in 
milk,  in  the  blood,  and  the  bile,  and  is  the  main 
constituent  of  gall-stones,  from  which  it  may  be 
readily  prepared  by  extracting  with  boiling 
water  and  dissolving  in  hot  alcohol.  On  cooling, 
tfa^  alcoholic  solution  thus  obtained  deposits 
cholesterin  in  somewhat  impure  form;  the  sub- 
stance is  then  purified  by  recr^stallization  from 
alcohol.  Cholesterin  crystallizes  in  glittering 
nacreous  scales,  melting  at  145®  C,  and  boiling 
at  360 **  C.  Chemically  it  is  a  monatomic  alcohol. 
When  its  solution  in  chloroform  is  shaken  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  assumes  a 
blood-red  coloration,  which  gradually  changes  to 
blue,  green,  and  finally  yellow.  Cholesterin  is  in- 
soluble in  water. 

CHOLETy  shAIA'.  A  town  of  Prance,  in  the 
Department  of  Maine-et-Loire,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Maine,  37  miles  southwest  of  Angers 
(Map:  France  F  4).  It  has  manufactures  of 
linen,  cotton,  and  woolen  goods,  including  batiste 
and  flannel.  There  is  also  a  brisk  trade  in  lum- 
ber, grain,  and  cattle.     Population,  in  1901,  15,- 


335.  Here,  during  the  Vendean  War,  two  ac- 
tions were  fought  in  1793,  in  both  of  which  the 
Royalists  were  decisively  defeated. 

CHOLIAHB^  k6^I-flmb.     See  Versification. 

CHOI/LTJP,  Major  Hannibal.  One  of 
Dickens's  American  cliaracters  in  Martin  Chuz- 
zlemitf  who  is  expert  at  'cal'dating*  his  distance 
— in  spitting — "a  splendid  example  of  our  native 
raw  material,  sir."  A  type  of  the  'half-horse, 
half -alligator*  American  of  the  raw  Southwest. 

CHOLMONDELEY,  chtlm'll,  Mary  (  T— ). 
An  English  novelist,  born  at  Hodnet,  near  Con- 
dover  in  Shropshire,  daughter  of  the  rector  there. 
As  a  girl,  she  was  delicate,  and  her  education  was 
largely  directed  at  home  by  her  father.  Owing 
to  the  ill  health  of  her  mother.  Miss  Cholmon- 
delev,  when  only  sixteen  years  old,  took  charge 
of  tne  household  and  much  of  the  parish  worK. 
At  this  time  she  wrote  her  first  three  novels 
at  odd  hours.  In  1896  her  father's  health  broke 
down,  and  the  family  removed  to  London.  Her 
novels  comprise:  The  Danvers  Jewels,  imder  the 
pen-name  of  'Pax*  ( 1887 ) ;  its  sequel.  Sir 
Charles  Danvers  (1889);  Diana  Tempest,  the 
first  novel  to  appear  under  her  name  (1893)  ; 
The  Devotee  (1897);  Red  Pottage  (1899); 
and  Love  in  Ecctremes,  a  series  of  short 
stories  (1902).  Beginning  with  a  detective 
story.  Miss  Cholmondeley  has  worked  her  way 
into  the  novel  of  contemporary  life.  She  pos- 
sesses humor  and  pathos,  and  usually  keeps  a 
firm  hold  on  her  characters;  but  a  tendency  to 
melodrama  prevents  her  work,  in  spite  of  its 
popularity,  from  being  wholly  admirable. 

CHOLTTIiAy  ch6-l^RF^.  An  old  town  of  Mex- 
ico, in  the  State  of  Puebla,  situated  at  an  alti- 
tude of  nearly  7000  feet,  about  16  miles*  north- 
west of  Puebla,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
rail  (Map:  Mexico,  K  8).  It  is  well  built  and 
contains  a  pyramid  of  clay  and  brick  supposed 
to  have  been  built  by  the  aborigines  in  honor  of 
one  of  their  deities,  and  surmounted  by  a  half- 
ruined  chapel,  probably  erected  by  Cortes.  Cho- 
lula  at  the  time  of  Cortes  was  a  flourishing  city 
of  20,000  houses  and  a  large  number  of  temples. 
It  was  the  chief  city  of  a  semi-independent  State 
settled  by  a  tribe  of  the  Xahuatl  race.  The  in- 
habitants carried  on  a  considerable  trade  and 
had  a  more  or  less  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment. It  was  visited  by  Cortes  in  1519,  and  in 
spite  of  his  friendly  reception  by  the  inhabitants, 
he  massacred  a  number  of  them,  suspecting  them 
of  plotting  against  the  Spaniards.  The  popula- 
tion of  Cholula  is  about  9000. 

CHONDBOPTEBYGII,  k6n-dr6p't5r-Ij1-I 
(Xeo-Lat.  nom.  pL,  from  Gk.  x^^P^f  chondros, 
cartilage  +  itrtpiytov,  pterygion,  fin),  or  Elas- 
MOBRANCHn.  A  group  of  cartilaginous  fishes, 
including  the  sharks,  rays,  and  cnimwra.  See 
Fish. 

CHONDBOSTEI,  kdn-drOs't^t  (Xeo-Lat., 
from  Gk.  xMpoc,  chondros,  cartilage  +  bariov^ 
osteon,  bone).  An  order  of  fishes  within  the 
group  Teleostomi,  which  includes  the  sturgeons 
and  closely  allied  forms.     See  Sturgeon. 

CHONDBOSTEirS,  k6n-dr6s't4-tis.  A  Juras- 
sic fossil  fifth,  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  modem 
sturgeon,  found  in  the  Liassic  beds  of  England. 
The  form  of  the  body  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  sturgeon,  and  the  skeleton  difl'ers  only  in  the 
form  and  arran^mentft  of  the  cranial  bones  and 
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were  worn  by  ladies  under  the  shoes,  and  were 
usually  made  of  wood  covered  with  leather,  often 
of  various  colors,  and  frequently  painted  and 
gilded.  Some  of  them  were  as  much  as  half 
a  yard  high;  and  in  Venice,  where  they  were 
usually  worn,  their  height  distinguished  the 
quality  of  the  lady.  Evelyn,  in  his  Diary  (1645), 
defines  them'  as  **high-heel'd  shoes  particularly 
affected  by  these  proude  dames,  or,  as  some 
say,  invented  to  keepe  them  at  home,  it  being 
very  difficult  to  walke  with  them." 

CHOP^ANK  BIVEB.  A  river  rising  in 
Kent  County,  Delaware  (Map:  Maryland,  O  5). 
It  flows  southwest  through  that  State  and 
Maryland,  and  becomes  a  wide  estuary  20  miles 
long  as  it  nears  Chesapeake  Bay,  into  which  it 
empties.  It  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  for 
about  40  miles. 

CHOBAGIC  (k6-r&j^)  HOKXTMENT  (from 
Gk.  x^P^"^i  choragikoa,  choragic,  from  x^P^'O^f 
choragoa,  leader  of  the  chorus,  from  x^P^t  ohoroSf 
dance  +  iyetv.  agein,  to  lead).  The  choragus,  or 
person  at  Athens  who,  on  behalf  of  his  tribe, 
had  supported  the  chorus  (c|.v.),  and  who,  in 
competition  with  the  other  tribes,  had  exhibited 
the  best  musical  performance,  received  a  tripod 
for  a  prize ;  but  he  had  the  expense  of  consecrat- 
ing it,  and  of  building  the  monument  on  which 
it  was  placed.  There  was  in  Athens  a  whole 
street  formed  by  these  monuments,  called  the 
*Street  of  the  Tripods.'  A  fine  specimen  still 
remaining  is  'the  choragic  monument  of 
Lysicrates,'  erected  in  B.c.  334,  in  honor  of  a 
victory  with  a  chorus  of  boys.  Consult  Stuart 
and  Revett,  "Antiquities  of  Athens,"  I.,  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Archeology,  VIII.  (Baltimore, 
1893). 

CHOBALEy  kd-rfl^d  (Med.  Lat.  choralis,  from 
Lat.  chorus,  Gk.  x^P^fC^o^^*  dance,  chorus).  A 
melody  to  which  hymns  or  psalms  are  sungin 
church  by  the  congregation  in  unison.  The 
Catholic  Church  service  has  from  early  times 
contained  chorales,  but  the  name  is  generally 
applied  to  those  in  the  style  introduced  by 
Luther  into  the  German  Protestant  Church  in 
the  Sixteenth  Century.  Realizing  the  great 
power  of  music  to  awaken  religious  emotion,  he 
determined  to  carry  his  reforms  into  the  music 
of  the  Church  service,  and  to  invigorate  it  with 
new  life.  He  selected  simple  tunes  from  many 
sources,  sacred  and  secular,  and  arranged  them 
to  fit  the  hymns  and  psalms  used  in  the  service. 
Some  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  ancient  Latin 
hymns  were  chosen — the  chorale  **Herr  Gott, 
dich  loben  wir,"  is  adapted  from  a  song  of  praise 
by  Saint  Ambrose.  German  songs  furnished 
material  for  many  others. 

The  inspiration  proved  a  great  success;  con- 
gregations evenrwhere  joined  heartily  in  sing- 
ing the  familiar  melodies,  and  their  religious 
interest  took  a  new  growth.  The  chorale  became 
a  popular  form  of  composition,  and  many  fine 
examples  of  this  style  were  written  during  the 
Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  centuries.  The  most 
important  of  the  early  collections  of  chorales 
was  the  one  published  by  Luther  and  his  friend 
Johann  Walther,  in  1524,  called  the  Enchiridion. 
Chorales  were  intended  always  to  have  an  organ 
Afxiompaniment,  which  was  usually  contrapimtal, 
and  as  time  went  on  these  accompaniments  were 
made  more  and  more  elaborate  by  the  organists, 
v^'ho   found   this  a  tempting  field  for  display. 


Originally  chorales  were  strongly  rhythmical  in 
character,  with  frequent  alternations  of  duple 
and  triple  rhythm ;  and  this,  being  in  direct  con- 
trast to  the  droning,  unrhythmical  nature  of  the 
Gregorian  chant,  formed  one  of  their  greatest 
attractions.  By  a  gradual  process  of  change, 
however,  this  rhythmic  element  has  disappeared, 
and  chorales  are  now  sung  in  notes  of  almost 
uniform  length.  German  writers  complain  of 
this  'flattening-out'  process,  and  regret  the  loss 
of  character  which  has  resulted.  But  even 
without  its  original  rhythm,  the  fine  simplici^ 
and  stately  solemnity  of  the  chorale  render  it 
an  ideal  form  for  the  expression  of  religious 
fervor.  Probably  the  most  famous  of  all  chorales 
is  the  one  popularly  accredited  to  Luther  him- 
self—"Ein'  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott."  This 
stirring  tune  has  been  incorporated  into  many 
compositions.  It  appears  in  one  of  Bach's  can- 
tatas, and  in  Mendelssohn's  Reformation  Sym- 
phony;  is  heard  in  Wagner's  Kaieer  Marach, 
and  forms  an  important  theme  in  Meyerbeer's 
opera  Lea  Huguenots, 

Bach's  worl^  abound  in  beautiful  chorales, 
and  when  these  are  sung  by  a  large  chorus  the 
efiect  is  wonderfully  impressive  and  inspiring. 

CHOBAIi  (k^ral)  MXTSia  Music  written 
in  parts,  usually  for  four  difiTerent  voices,  and 
performed  by  a  chorus  or  choir.  See  Aivthem; 
Htmnoloot. 

CHOBAL  SOCIETIES.  Associations  of  ama- 
teur singers  formed  for  the  purpose  of  perform- 
ing large  choral  works  are  of  comparatively  re- 
cent date.  During  the  Middle  Ages,  and  down 
to  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vocal 
works  were  performed  exclusively  by  profes- 
sional musicians,  who  composed  the  regular 
church  choirs,  or  were  attached  to  some  royal 
or  aristocratic  chapel.  Public  concerts  were  of 
rare  occurrence.  The  chief  musical  interest 
after  the  beginning  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 
was  the  opera,  i^  operatic  performances  were 
prohibited  during  Lent,  performances  of  oratorios 
and  other  works  of  a  sacred  character  were  in- 
stituted. With  the  growth  of  musical  culture 
music-lovers  were  no  longer  satisfied  with  the 
few  public  performances,  but  met  together  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  concerted  works.  For  the 
instrumental  parts  the  services  of  professional 
musicians  were  enlisted.  Although  the  absence 
of  any  high  standards  or  lofty  aims  did  not  al- 
low these  early  attempts  of  amateurs  to  reach 
a  high  degree  of  perfection,  these  meetings, 
nevertheless,  did  prepare  the  way  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  choral  societies  with  artistic  aims. 
The  sudden  and  rapid  growth  of  instrumental 
music,  beginning  with  Haydn  and  Mozart,  and 
resulting  in  the  perfection  of  the  modem  orches- 
tra, also  created  a  desire  for  a  hi^er  standard 
in  the  performance  of  vocal  music. 

The  merest  accident  led  to  the  establislunent 
of  the  first  permanent  choral  society,  which  is 
still  in  existence  to-day  and  world-famous  as 
the  Berliner  Singakademie.  Karl  Christian 
Fasch  (1736-1800)  had  settled  in  Berlin  as  a 
singing-master.  In  1783  Reichardt,  at  that  Ume 
royal  chapel-master,  submitted  to  Faach  the 
score  of  a  sixteen-part  mass  by  Benevoli.  In  a 
spirit  of  rivalry  Fasch  at  once  set  to  work  to 
compose  a  similar  mass,  which  he  attempted 
to  perform  with  a  chorus  of  twenty  singers  se- 
lected from  the  royal  chapel  in  Potsdam.  This 
attempt  proved  a  uiilure,  and  the  work  was  laid 
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aside.  ^Meanwhile  the  number  of  Fasch's  pupils 
had  increased  considerably.  Among  thes6  were 
the  daughter  and  step-daughter  of  the  Privy 
Councilor  von  Milow,  who  were  so  much  inter- 
ested in  their  teacher  that  they  persuade  a 
number  of  fellow-students  to  form  a  little  chorus 
for  the  purpose  of  performing  Fasch's  mass. 
This  was  in  the  autunm  of  1790.  During  the 
winter  the  meetings  were  discontinued;  but 
when,  in  the  following  spring,  a  meeting  was 
called,  twenty-seven  members  were  present.  A 
record  of  the  meetings  was  then  kept,  and  from 
the  date  of  the  first  of  these  (May  27,  1791) 
the  foundation  of  the  Singakademie  is  reckoned. 
These  singers  entered  heart  and  sou)  into  the 
task  they  had  undertaken,  and  when  the  mass 
had  been  successfully  performed  they  did  not 
disband,  but  decided  to  remain  together  under 
the  able  leadership  of  Fasch.  In  1793  the  so- 
ciety numbered  forty-three  members,  and  per- 
mission was  obtained  to  hold  their  meetings  in 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Science  and  Art.  Fasch 
then  formally  organized  the  society.  He  retained 
absolute  control  over  all  musical  affairs,  while 
the  administrative  duties  were  vested  in  a  board 
consisting  of  three  men  and  three  women.  Each 
member  paid  twelve  groschen  a  month,  while 
tile  professional  instrumentalists  were  exempt 
from  dues  in  consideration  of  their  services.  At 
first  the  meetings  of  the  society  were  strictly 
private.  On  April  8,  1794,  a  limited  number  of 
persons  were  invited,  who  were  so  much  im- 
pressed with  the  excellence  of  the  work  done 
that  a  demand  for  public  concerts  was  created. 
Accordingly,  several  concerts  were  given  every 
season.  Admission  was  only  by  invitation. 
When,  in  1800,  Zelter  succeeded  Fasch,  a  regular 
scale  of  admission  prices  was  adopted.  By  that 
time  the  chorus  of  the  society  had  increased  to 
115  voices.  In  1802,  the  membership  was  200; 
in  1813,  300;  in  1827,  400;  in  1833,  600.  At 
present  the  membership  is  about  600.  Among 
the  proudest  achievements  of  the  Singakademie 
is  the  performance  of  Bach's  Saint  Matthew 
Passion,  under  the  direction  of  Mendelssohn,  in 
1829. 

In  spite  of  the  great  success  of  the  Berlin 
Singakademie,  the  other  cities  of  Crermany  were 
slow  to  follow  in  the  establishment  of  choral 
societies.  Thirty  years  after  the  foundation  of 
the  Berlin  institution  only  ten  such  societies 
were  in  existence.  But  after  that  one  city  fol- 
lowed another,  so  that  to-day  there  is  scarcely 
a  single  town  which  does  not  boast  its  choral 
society.  In  England  choral  culture  was  widely 
diffused  through  the  growth  of  music  festivals. 
Although  originally  the  chorus  at  such  festivals 
was  recruited  from  the  regular  choruses  of  the 
churches,  it  was  not  long  before  the  number  of 
singers  was  considerably  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  amateur  voices.  To-day  England  sur- 
passes all  other  countries  in  the  excellence  and 
efficiency  of  its  choral  societies.  The  history  of 
English  choral  societies  is  practically  that  of 
the  English  Music- Festival,  to  which  article  the 
reader  is  referred. 

In  the  United  States  choral  societies  enjoy 
the  popular  favor  as  much,  and  are  cultivated 
almost  as  extensively,  as  in  England.  When  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  first  landed  they  opposed  the 
use  of  any  kind  of  music  in  church ;  but  gradu- 
ally a  more  liberal  spirit  gained  ground,  so 
that  not  only  was  music  introduced  into  the 


services,  but  schools  of  singing  also  were  estab- 
lished. The  aim  of  these  was  merely  to  teach 
the  singing  of  simple  hymns,  but  in  1724  a 
'sacred  singing  schooP  was  founded  at  Stough- 
ton,  Mass.,  and  this,  on  November  7,  1786,  be- 
came the  Stoughton  Musical  Society.  Now  that 
a  beginning  had  been  made,  other  choral  socie- 
ties came  into  existence.  Up  to  1820  the  choral 
societies  in  the  United  States  exceeded  in  num- 
ber those  of  Germanjr,  but  could  not  compare 
with  them  in  the  quality  of  the  work  done.  With 
increased  facilities  of  communication  with  the 
Old  World,  musical  culture  in  America  advanced 
step  by  step,  so  that  in  1815  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  was  established  in  Boston.  This 
institution  bcK^ame  to  the  development  of  music 
in  America  what  the  Singakademie  was  in  Ger- 
many— a  model  for  all  similar  organizations. 
At  its  first  concert,  on  Christmas  Day,  1816, 
the  chorus  of  the  Handel  and  Hadyn  Society 
consisted  of  one  hundred  members.  Until  1847 
the  president  of  the  society  acted  as  conductor, 
and  consequently  the  performances  were  rather 
crude,  although  marked  by  a  spirit  of  earnest- 
ness. In  that  year  a  professional  musician  was 
elected  as  regular  conductor.  When,  in  1852, 
Carl  Bergmann  assumed  the  leadership,  the  per- 
formances rose  to  a  high  level.  But  tne  present 
excellence  of  the  society  is  due  to  the  untiring 
and  efficient  labors  of  Carl  Zerrahn,  who  directed 
the  destinies  of  the  organization  from  1854  to 
1895. 

Shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  Boston 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  a  choral  society 
bearing  the  same  name  was  organized  in  New 
York.  This,  however,  was  short-lived,  and  in 
1823  branched  out  into  two  rival  societies — ^the 
New  York  Choral  Society  and  the  New  York 
Sacred  Music  Society.  The  former  of  these  began 
its  career  on  a  very  ambitious  scale,  and  soon  was 
disbanded;  whereas  the  latter  rose  to  great  im- 
portance, though  it,  too,  came  to  an  end  in  1849. 
But  as  soon  as  one  society  disbanded  another 
sprang  up,  so  that  New  York  was  never  without 
performances  of  choral  works.  This  continued 
until  1873,  when  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch  founded 
the  Oratorio  Society.  The  first  concert  took 
place  December  3,  1873,  at  which  occasion  the 
chorus  numbered  about  sixty  members.  When 
Dr.  Damrosch  died,  in  1885,  his  son  Walter  suc- 
ceeded him  as  conductor.  Under  his  direction 
the  chorus  increased  to  six  hundred  members. 
Another  choral  society  of  importance  is  the 
Musical  Art  Society,  founded  by  Frank  Dam- 
rosch in  1896.  This  organization  is  unique  in- 
asmuch as  it  consists  exclusively  of  profes- 
sional, trained  singers.  The  purpose  of  this 
society  is  the  performance  of  older  church  music 
of  the  Palestrina  style.  The  People's  Choral 
Union  is  a  society  founded  by  Frank  Damrosch 
in  1892.  It  consists  of  over  three  thousand  mem- 
bers, recruiting  themselves  from  among  the 
laboring  classes.  The  organization  has  three 
classes  of  members — those  constituting  the  ele- 
mentary class,  the  advanced  class,  and  the  choral 
union  proper.  Any  self-supporting  man  or  wo- 
man may  join  the  elementary  class,  where  thor- 
ough instruction  as  to  the  proper  use  of  the 
voice  and  the  rudiments  of  music  is  given.  From 
this  class  the  pupils  are  promoted  to  the  ad- 
vanced class,  whence,  upon  graduation,  they  pass 
to  the  choral  union.  The  attendance  at  the  vari- 
ous classes  numbers  about  2500,  450,  and  1200  re- 
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ppectively.  Meetings  are  held  every  Sunday, 
and  once,  in  May,  a  public  concert  is  given.  An- 
other important  New  York  society,  the  Arion,  was 
founded  in  1854.  By  1902  its  membership  had  in- 
creased to  1200. 

In  the  West,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  Mil- 
waukee are  famous  for  their  choral  societies. 
Here  chiefly  the  German  element  of  the  popula- 
tion forms  male  choruses.  But  there  is  no  lack 
of  mixed  choruses,  which  meet  yearly  for  a  great 
singing  festival.  In  making  these  festivals  a 
means  for  the  spreading  of  musical  culture  and 
intelligence,  Theodore  Thomas  has  been  indefati- 
gable.    See  Musical  Festival. 

CHORASSAJN',  KO^rft-sftn^    See  Khorasan. 

CHOBAZIN,  k6-ra'rin  (Gk.  Xopa^eiv,  Chora- 
zcin ) .  A  town  in  Galilee  mentioned  in  Matthew 
xi.  21  and  Luke  x.  13.  It  was  not  far  from 
Bethsaida  and  Capernaum,  all  three  being  in 
the  region  where  Jesus  passed  a  large  part  of 
his  public  ministry.  It  was  condemned  by  him 
because  of  its  refusal  to  repent.  The  site  hais 
been  identified  as  that  of  the  modem  Kerazeb, 
in  a  small  valley  a  short  distance  from  the  north 
end  of  the  Sea  of  Gralilee  and  went  of  the  Jordan. 
Extensive  ruins  are  to  be  seen  here,  showing 
the  former  importance  of  the  town,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  mentioned  in  ancient  writings  out- 
side the  New  Testament. 

CHOBD^  kOrd  (from  Lat.  chorda,  Gk.  x^P^^, 
chords,  strmg  of  a  musical  instrument).  A  com- 
bination of  two  or  more  musical  tones  of  dif- 
ferent pitch,  soimded  simultaneously.  In  hai^ 
mony,  however,  a  chord  must  have  at  least  three 
tones.  All  chords,  when  in  their  original  posi- 
tions, are  seen  to  be  made  up  of  a  series  of  dia- 
tonic thirds,  erected  above  a  fundamental  tone 
or  root.  The  common  chord  or  triad  is  the 
basis  of  all  harmony,  and  consists  of  a  bass  or 
fimdamental  tone,  with  its  third  and  fifth  above. 


A  major  triad  has  a  major  third  and  perfect 
fifth.    A  minor  triad  has  a  minor  third  and  per- 

Minor. 


t^  i  I 


feet  fifth,  and  a  diminished  triad  has  a  minor 
third  and  diminished  fifth. 

Dim. 


•  Chords  of  the  seventh  are  four-note  chords  with 
the  highest  note  an  interval  of  a  seventh  above  the 
bass  note.  There  are  major,  minor,  dominant, 
and  diminished  chords  of  the  seventh.  A  major 
seventh  chord  has  a  major  third,  perfect  fifth, 
and  major  seventh.  A  minor  seventh  chord  is 
a  minor  triad  with  a  minor  seventh  added.  The 
dominant  seventh  chords  the  most  important  and 
frequently  used  of  the  seventh  chords,  is  erected 
upon  the  dominant  (fifth  degree)  of  both  maior 
and  minor  modes,  and  contains  a  major  triad 
with  a  minor  seventh.  A  diminished  seventh 
chord  contains  a  diminished  triad  and  a  dimin- 
ished seventh,  and  occurs  only  upop  the  seventh 
degree  of  the  minor  mode. 


A   chord  of  the  ninth   is  a   five-tone  chord, 
formed  by  adding  another  third  to  a  dominant 
Major.  Minor  Dom.  Dim. 


seventh   chord.     A  chord  is   said  to  be  in   its 
fundamental  position  when  its  root  note  is  the 


lowest  tone.     An  inverted  chord  is  one  whose 
position  has  been  changed  by  setting  its  lowest 


tone  an  octave  higher.  Then  the  inverted  chord 
may  be  again  subjected  to  the  process  of  inver- 
sion. It  is  evident  that  a  chord  has  as  many 
inversions  as  it  contains  intervals — i.e.  a  triad 
has  two,  a  seventh  has  three,  and  a  ninth  ha» 
four  inversions.    This  change  of  position  makes 

Fund,  position.       Ut  inv.  2nd  inr. 

TRIAD.     ~^ 


Fund,  pontion.   1st  inr.      2od  inr.     8rd  inr. 


SEVENTH.  I 


a  great  difference  in  the  effect  of  the  chord,  and 
entirely  alters  its  harmonic  'value';  yet  it  i» 
only  the  bass  note  that  determines  the  inversion. 
The  notes  above  it  may  be  arranged  in  any  order 
without  affecting  its  character. 

Chord  in  Fund.  potitioD.  Chord  inverted. 


While  chords  in  their  primary  form  contain 
only  thirds,  it  will  be  seen  that  by  inversion, 
or  by  doubling  one  or  more  of  the  notes,  other 
intervals  are  formed.  Consonant  chords  are  the 
triads  and  their  inversions.  All  others  are 
dissonant  chords^  containing  one  or  more  dis- 
sonant intervals,  and  require  to  be  resolved  into 
consonant  chords  to  attain  a  point  of  repose. 
See  Consonance;  Dissonance. 

Broken  chords  are  those  which  are  separated 
so  that  the  notes  are  played  successively  instead 
of  simultaneously.  The  subject  of  chords,  their 
treatment,  and  their  figuration,  is  treated  fully 
in  any  text-book  on  harmony;  also,  and  with 
admirable  clearness,  in  Lavignac,  Music  and 
Musicians  (New  York,  1899). 

CHOBDATA,  kOr-dft'tA  (Neo-Lat  nom.  pi., 
from  Lat.  chorda,  chord).  The  phylum  of  the 
animal  kingdom  that  embraces  all  the  verte- 
brated  animals  —  fishes,  amphibians,  reptiles, 
birds,  and  mammals,  together  with  the  Uro- 
chorda,  or  ascidians,  ana  the  Adelochorda,  or 
Hemichorda  (see  Balanoglossus ) — based  upon 
the  fact  that  all  these  have  as  a  common  feature 
a  structure  termed  the  notochord,  although  in 
some  of  the  lowest  it  is  present  only  in  the  very 
young  condition.  The  notochord  represents,  and 
in  the  higher  forms  is  replaced  by,  the  spinal 
column.     "Another  nearly  uniyersal  feature  is 
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the  perforation  of  the  wall  of  the  pharynx,  ei* 
ther  in  the  embryonic  or  larval  condition  only, 
or  throughout  life,  by  a  system  of  clefts — the 
bronchial  clefts;  and  a  third  is  the  almost  imi- 
versal  presence  at  all  stages,  or  only  in  the 
larva,  of  a  cavity  or  system  of  cavities,  the 
neuroccele,  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  l3ring 
above  the  central  nervous  i^tem." 

GHOBBA,  k6-re^&  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  x^P^* 
chorda,  dance),  or  Saint  Vitus'b  Dance.  A 
disease  characterized  by  involuntary  and  irregu- 
lar jerky  movements  of  the  muscles  of  the  face, 
neck,  chest,  arms,  hands,  legs,  feet,  back,  or 
abdomen.  The  movements  occur  when  the  per- 
son is  performing  voluntary  motions,  or  when 
at  rest  but  awake ;  they  generally  cease  during 
sleep.  Host  cases  occur  in  neurotic  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  and  are  caused 
by  gout,  rheumatism,  fright,  injury,  or  worry. 
The  disease  is  a  little  over  twice  as  frequent  in 
boys  as  in  girls.  Often  the  attack  begins  by  drop- 
ping articles,  grimacing,  stumbling,  or  winking. 
It  may  last  from  six  weeks  to  six  months,  and  re- 
lapses are  fre<juent.  The  appetite  is  variable, 
and  nutrition  is  impaired,  with  resulting  ane- 
mia. In  about  00  per  cent,  of  the  cases  fibrinous 
deposits  are  found  on  the  walls  of  the  heart. 
The  seat  of  the  trouble  is  in  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  but  there  is  no  mental  change  in 
the  patient,  except  slight  emotional  excitabil- 
ity. Chorea  is  rarely  fatal  in  the  United  States. 
In  England  the  mortality  reaches  2  per  cent. 
The  treatment  consists  in  rest  from  violent  exer- 
cise and  all  mental  exertion,  cold  sponging, 
nourishing  food,  iron,  and  arsenic,  and  a  few 
other  drugs,  electricity,  and  chance  of  air.  One 
variety  of  chorea  is  hereditary;  this  is  attended 
with  progressive  mental  deterioration,  and  ter* 
mlnates  in  dementia.  (See  Insaxttt.)  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  name  Saint  Vitus's  dance 
(dance  of  Saint  Veit)  was  applied  originally  in 
Germany  to  a  difl'erent  form  of  disease  from  that 
above  referred  to— one  closely  approaching  in  its 
characters  the  epidemic  'dancing  mania,'  which 
in  Italy  was  called  tarantism  (q.v.).  Consult 
Church  and  Peterson,  Nervous  and  Mentai  Dis* 
eases   (Philadelphia,  1901). 

CHOBE^A  SCBIPTO^irM,  or  Wbtteb's 
Craicp.     See  Neubosis. 

CHOBEE,  k6-rg'.  The  same  as  trochee  (q.v.). 

CHOBEPISCOPUS,  ko'r^p!8'k6-p<is  (Lat, 
from  Gk.  x^P^^^Ko^os.ch^repishopos^  from  x^P*^^ 
chOra,  place  -f  hrlawTot^  episkopoSy  overseer, 
bishop).  An  order  of  ministers  of  ancient  ori- 
^n,  whose  functions  were  to  assist  city  bishops 
in  rural  districts  or  remote  places.  They  acted 
in  a  subordinate  capacity,  and  possessed  limited 
powers,  acting  as  colleagues  or  vicars  of  the 
bishops.  They  possessed  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing councils  in  their  own  right,  and  not  merely 
as  substitutes  for  bishops.  At  first  they  were 
confined  to  the  Eastern  Church,  but  began  to 
multiply  in  the  Western  Church  in  the  Fifth 
Century.  They  were  succeeded  after  the  Tenth 
Century  by  archdeacons,  vicars  -  general,  and 
rural  deans.  In  the  East  the  order  continued 
to  exist  until  the  Ninth  Century,  when  it  was 
superseded  by  the  exarchs. 

CHOBIAMBUS,  kiTrt-fim'biis.  See  Versifi- 
cation. 

CHOBLEY,  chdr^I.  A  market  and  manufac- 
turing   town    of  Lancashire,  England,    on    the 


Leeds-Liverpool  Canal,  about  25  miles  northeast 
of  Liverpool  (Map:  England,  D  3).  It  is  a 
thoroughly  prrogressive  municipality.  Since  the 
incorporation,  in  1881,  it  has  obtained  control 
of  its  gas-supply,  and  it  maintains  markets, 
slaughter-houses,  and  cemeteries.  Its  water  ia 
supplied  by  the  Liverpool  municipality.  The 
ancient  Norman  parish  church  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice. The  manufacture  of  cottons,  muslins,  and 
calicoes  constitutes  the  principal  industry.  Rail- 
way-cars are  also  made.  In  the  neighborhood 
are  stone-quarries  and  coUieries.  Population, 
in  1901,  26,900. 

CHOBLEY,  Henry  Fothkbgiix  (1808-72). 
An  English  author  and  critic.  He  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  London  AthcntBum  from  1833  to 
1868.  During  most  of  that  time  his  literary  re- 
views, especially  in  belles-lettres,  were  numer- 
ous and  important,  and  the  entire  direction  of 
the  musical  department  was  in  his  hands.  He 
wrote  many  librettos,  and  several  novels,  dramas, 
and  poems,  but  was  more  successful  as  a  critic 
and  biographer.  Among  works  separately  pub- 
lished were:  Memorials  of  Mrs.  Hemans  (1836)  ; 
Music  and  Manners  in  France  and  Qermany^ 
(3  vols.,  1841)  ;  Modem  German  Music  (1854)  ; 
and  Thirty  Years'  Musical  Recollections  (1862). 
His  unfinished  autobiography  formed  the  basis 
of  the  Autobiography,  Memoir,  and  Letters^ 
edited  by  Hewlett  (London,  1873). 

CHOBOOIy  kXJ'rd-gl.    See   SxAcnys. 

CHOBOID  (kj/roid)  COAT.    See  Etk. 

CHOBON,  sh6'r6N',  Aij:xAin>RE  Ethnwb 
(1772-1834).  A  French  writer  on  music.  He 
was  bom  at  Caen,  studied  with  Roze  and  Bonesi, 
and  is  said  to  have  accumulated  more  informa- 
tion on  the  theoiy  and  practice  of  music  than 
any  French  musician  before  him.  As  correspond- 
ing member  of  the  Academy  (1811),  he  under- 
took the  reorganization  of  the  maitrises,  or  train- 
ing-schools for  church  choirs,  and  was  successive- 
ly appointed  conductor  of  religious  festivals  and 
director  of  the  Grand  Op^ra  (1816).  In  1816 
he  reopened  the  Conservatoire,  which  had  been 
closed  in  the  previous  year,  under  the  name  of  the 
Ecole  Royale  de  Chant  et  de  D&clamation.  In 
1817  his  appointment  to  the  directorship  of  the 
Op^ra  was  suddenly  revoked,  and  he  established 
the  famous  Conservatoire  de  Musique  Classique  et 
H^ligieuse,  which  existed  until  1830,  and  greatly 
promoted  the  musical  instruction  of  the  masses. 
Choron  was  a  pedagogue  of  pronounced  genius, 
who  opened  a  new  field  to  French  musicians. 
His  numerous  works  include:  Principes  d*ac' 
compagnement  des  6coles  d'ltalie  (1804)  ;  Intro- 
duction d  V^tude  g^n&rale  et  raisonn^e  de  la 
musiffue,  a  capital  work,  though  unfortunately 
unfinished;  MHhode  de  plain-chant  (1818)  ;  Ma- 
nuel complet  de  musique  vocale  et  instrumentalc^ 
etc.  (1830-38). 

CHOBBILLOS,  chd-reOyAs.  A  bathing  resort 
of  Peru,  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Chorrillos,  7 
miles  south  of  Lima  (Map:  Peru,  B  6).  The 
town  is  a  favorite  summering  place  for  the  in- 
habitants of  Lima.  Population,  5000.  It  was 
the  scene  of  a  Peruvian  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
Chileans,  January  13,   1881. 

CHOBUS,  kO^rOs  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  xop6t,  chores, 
dance,  chorus;  connected  with  x^P^^>  ohortos, 
inclosure,  Lat.  hortuSy  garden,  Olr.  gort,  crop, 
Gvr.  Garten,  garden,  Engl,  yard).     Among  the 
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earl^  Greeks,  a  festal  dance,  accompanied  by 
music.  Through  its  development  in  the  Attic 
theatre,  the  word  came  to  mean'  particularly 
the  group  of  dancing  singers  who  took  part  in 
the  rendering  of  a  play,  and  was  also  applied  to 
the  parts  of  the  composition  itself  which  they 
performed.  The  primitive  dithyrambic  chorus  of 
fifty  voices  in  honor  of  Dionysus,  supplemented 
by  the  addition  of  actors  (see  Abiox;  Thespis), 
was  in  fact  the  source  of  the  Greek  drama. 

In  the  time  of  the  Attic  tragedy  the  chorus 
consisted  of  twelve  or  fifteen  persons,  in  charac- 
ter befitting  the  scene  and  nature  of  the  plot, 
who  usually  made  their  entrance  to  the  orches- 
tra from  the  sides  early  in  the  play,  and  re- 
mained there  before  the  stage  throughout  the 
performance.  At  pauses  in  the  acting,  the  cho- 
rus, with  an  accompaniment  of  dancing  move- 
ments, sang  lyrical  passages  having  reference 
suggestively  to  the  subject  and  progress  of  the 
drama,  and  serving  to  heighten  and  solemnize  the 
impression  produced  by  the  actors.  Occasionally 
the  chorus,  in  the  person  of  its  leader,  called  the 
corypheus,  participated  briefly  in  the  dialogue 
itself.  The  chorus  has  been  thought  to  repre- 
sent the  attitude  of  the  ideal  spectator  of  the 
action,  taking  part  with  or  against  the  persona 
on  the  stage  by  advice,  comfort,  exhortation,  or 
dissuasion.  At  times  the  chorus  was  divided,  and 
spoke  or  sang  antiphonally.  These  divisions 
passed  from  side  to  side  in  movements  from 
which  originated  the  naming  of  the  single  songs 
or  stanzas,  such  as  strophe,  antistrophe,  and 
«pode.  Of  the  musical  element  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  ancient  choruses  little  is  known  with 
any  certainty.  Possibly  it  was  only  a  kind  of 
rhythmic  declamation,  and  very  simple,  though 
the  metres  of  its  verse  are  often  complicated.  It 
was  accompanied  by  flutes  in  unison. 

The  charge  of  organizing  the  chorus  was  con- 
fiidered  a  great  distinction  among  the  people  of 
Athens,  being  one  of  the  public  services  (keirovpyiat, 
leitourgim)  offered  by  rich  citizens  to  the  State. 
The  person  appointed  for  the  purpose  was  called 
the  choragus,  and  the  one  most  successful  in  each 
competition  was  awarded  a  prize.  The  honor 
was  expensive,  as  the  choragus  had  to  pay  all  the 
cost  of  training  the  chorus,  besides  feeding  and 
lodging  them  and  providing  their  masques  and 
dresses. 

In  comedy,  the  chorus  was  somewhat  more 
numerous  than  in  tragedy,  and  was  often  fan- 
tastically adapted  to  the  humor  of  the  story,  as, 
for  instance,  that  in  the  Clouds  and  that  in  the 
FrogSf  comedies  of  Aristophanes.  Later  com- 
edy, however,  gradually  discarded  the  chorus, 
and  with  the  decline  of  ancient  tragedy  the 
chorus  fell  into  disuse.  In  recent  times  there 
has  been  some  attempt,  as  in  Schiller's  Bride  of 
Messina,  to  produce  the  chorus  on  the  stage  in  the 
manner  of  the  ancients;  but  the  music  that  has 
been  occasionally  set  to  some  of  the  Greek 
tragedies  can  give  but  slight  idea  of  that  which 
originally  accompanied  them.  In  general,  by  the 
term  'chorus*  is  understood  a  musical  composi- 
tion arranged  to  be  sung  by  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  voices  together;  or  the  body  of  singers 
who  collectively  perform  it,  with  or  without  in- 
strumental accompaniment. 

The  musical  chorus  is  the  only  artistic  means  by 
which  a  simultaneous  movement  or  sentiment  of 
a  multitude  can  be  represented  in  the  drama,  the 
language    or   text    being    always    of   a    simple 


rhythm,  permitting  only  of  a  limited  movement 
suited  to  the  combination  of  a  multitude.  It  is, 
however,  not  always  necessary  that  every  part  of 
the  chorus  should  manifest  the  same  feeling  or 
sentiment.  Two  or  more  parts  of  the  chorus  may 
act  against  each  other,  as  suits  the  purport  of  the 
drama.  Double,  triple,  and  quadruple  choruses 
are  found  in  the  old  Italian  compositions  for 
the  Church.  In  opera  (q.v.)  the  members  of  the 
chorus  are  generally  entirely  involved  in  the 
action  of  the  play  and  realistically  represent 
characters  which  figure  in  the  drumatis  persona. 
Of  modem  operas,  the  chorus  has  been  used  with 
especial  effect  in  those  of  Meyerbeer  and  Wagner. 
In  oratorio  (q.v.)  the  chorus  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  the  numbers  now  employed  to  sing 
the  chorus  far  exceed  anything  attempted  a  cen- 
tury ago ;  this  is  not  always  an  advantage,  for  the 
tempi  must  necessarilv  be  taken  much  more 
slowly,  which  has  a  sluggish  effect;  while  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  voices  does  not  always 
produce  a  greater  power  of  sound.  The  chorus 
of  thirty-five  well-trained  voices  from  the  Pope's 
chapel,  which  sang  at  the  coronation  of  Napoleon 
I.,  in  the  Cathe£*al  o£  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  is 
said  to  have  produced  a  far  greater  and  more 
wonderful  effect  when  Uiey  entered  singing  the 
Tu  es  Petrus,  than  another  chorus  of  hundreds 
of  voices,  and  eighty  harps,  that  had  been  assem- 
bled and  trained  for  the  same  occasion,  in  ex- 
pectation of  surpassing  all  that  man  could  im- 
agine. The  greater  the  number,  the  greater  is  the 
difficulty  in  obtaining  unity.— <1Jhobu8,  in  organ- 
building,  is  the  name  given  to  stops  of  the  mix- 
ture species,  some  of  which  contain  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
or  more  pipes  to  each  note,  tuned  at  consonant 
intervals  in  relation  to  the  fundamental  stops. 
Consult:  Haigh,  The  Attic  Theatre  (Oxford, 
1889)  ;  id.,  The  Tragic  Drama  of  th^  Greeks  (Ox- 
ford, 1896)  ;  Donaldson,  The  Theatre  of  the  Greeks 
(London,  8th  ed.,  1875)  ;  Mees,  Chorus  and 
Choral  Music  (New  York,  1901). 

CHOSE  (shdz)  IN  ACTION'  (Fr.  chose,  thing, 
from  Med.  Lat.  cosa,  causa,  thing,  Lat.  catMa^ 
cause).  In  the  law  of  England,  that  kind  of 
property  which  is  founded  not  in  possession,  but 
in  the  legal  right  to  possess.  As  this  right  can, 
in  general,  be  vindicated  and  made  available  only 
by  means  of  an  action,  the  property  to  which  it 
relates,  whether  real  or  personal,  is  called  a 
thing  (Lat.  res,  or  Fr.  chose)  in  action,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  a  thing  already  in  possession. 
The  right  to  recover  money  due  on  bonds  and 
bills,  and  that  to  recover  on  goods  bought  and 
not  yet  delivered,  are  examples  of  choses  in  ac- 
tion, as  is  als(f  the  richt  to  compensation  for 
damages  occasioned  by  breach  of  contract  or  by 
tort. 

By  the  strict  rule  of  the  ancient  common  law, 
no  chose  in  action  could  be  assigned  or  granted 
over,  because  it  was  thought  to  be  a  great  en- 
couragement to  litigiousness  if  a  man  were  al- 
lowed to  make  over  to  a  stranger  his  right  of 
going  to  law.  (See  Champerty.)  But  this 
nicety  is  not  now  so  far  regarded  as  to  render 
such  a  transaction  really  ineffectual.  It  is,  on 
the  contrary,  in  substance  a  valid  and  constant 
practice;  though,  in  compliance  with  the  ancient 
principle,  the  effect  of  assigning  a  choee  in  actkm 
is  to  confer  on  the  assignee  a  power  of  attorney 
to  prosecute  the  action  in  the  aeteignor's  name 
for  the  assignee's  own  benefit.  The  assignment 
has  this  effect  in  law,  and  not  in  equity  alone,  as 
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is  commonly  stated.  If,  however,  the  assignor 
interfered  with  his  assignment  by  collecting  the 
chose  in  action,  or  otherwise,  et^uity  would  pro- 
tect the  assignee's  rights,  provided  the  assign- 
ment was  mi^e  for  value.  The  King  is  an  ex- 
ception to  this  general  rule,  for  he  may  always 
either  grant  or  receive  a  chose  in  action  by 
assignment.  By  the  law  merchant  an  indorser 
of  negotiable  paper  could  sue  upon  the  paper  in 
his  own  name.  The  law  relatm^  to  choaek  in 
action  was  formerly  the  same  m  the  United 
States  as  in  England.  But  in  many  States,  as 
in  New  York,  the  assignee  of  a  chose  in  action 
is  now  allowed  to  sue  upon  his  right  in  his  own 
name,  provided  the  chose  in  action  is  not  a  right 
to  recover  for  personal  injuries,  such  right  not 
being  assignable.  The  assisnee  of  a  chose  in  ac- 
tion, however,  takes  it  subject  to  all  defenses 
which  might  have  been  interposed  to  it  had  the 
action  been  brought  upon  it  by  the  original  owner. 
Choses  in  possession  are  commonly  called  chat- 
tels (q.v.).  The  branches  of  the  law  relating  to 
choses  in  action  are  specifically  treated  under 
such  titles  as  Assignment;  Specific  Pebfobm- 
ANCE;  Negotiable  Instbuments,  etc.  Consult 
the  authorities  referred  to  under  Contbact;  and 
for  a  discussion  of  the  early  English  law  upon  the 
ownership  of  choses  in  action,  consult  Pollock 
and  Maitland,  History  of  English  Law  (Boston, 
1899). 

CHOSHIy  ch6^sh6.  A  prefectural  town  of 
Japan,  situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Nippon, 
72  miles  by  rail  from  Tokio  (Map;  Japan,  U  6). 
It  extends  for  about  2H  miles  along  the  river  of 
Tonegawa,  and  has  a  temple  situated  on  an 
eminence  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  chief 
occupation  is  the  manufacture  of  fish-oil.  Popu- 
lation, in  1898,  30,511. 

GHO'SOK^    See  Kobea. 

GHOSBOES.    See  Khosbu. 

CHOTA  KAQPUB,  chlJ'tA  nflg-pCCr',  or  Chttt- 
ta  Nagpub.  a  southwest  division  and  politi- 
cal agency  of  Bengal,  British  India  (q.v.).  The 
division  comprises  the  five  districts  of  Hazdri- 
bfigh,  Ranchi,  Palamau,  MAnbhimi,  and  Singhbum. 
It  is  sparsely  inhabited,  the  largest  towns  not  ex- 
ceeding a  population  of  5000.  Area,  26,963  miles. 
Population,  in  1891,  4,629,000;  in  1901,  4,899,000. 
The  political  agency  comprises  nine  tributary 
States  whose  area  is  16,064  square  miles.  Popu- 
lation, in  1891,  883,500;  in  1901,  982,400.  The 
region  is  moimtainous  and  lies  between  the  basins 
of  the  Ganges  and  its  tributaries,  the  Sov  and 
the  Manahadi.  It  is  largely  inhabited  by  aborigi- 
nal tribes.  Coal  in  considerable  quantities  is 
found,  and  some  gold.  Tea,  rice,  com,  potatoes, 
and  oil-seods  are  cultivated.  The  climate  is  dry 
and  healthful. 

CHOTIK.    See  Khotin. 

CKOTJANB,  shoo'ftN'  (corruption  of  Fr.  chat- 
huant,  screech-owl) ,  The  bands  of  insurgent  peas- 
ants in  Brittany  and  Maine,  who,  during  the 
French  Revolution,  following  the  Vendeans, 
fought  for  the  King.  They  were  so  called 
from  Chouan,  the  nickname  of  their  first  leader, 
Jt5an  Cottereau,  smuggler  and  soldier.  The 
species  of  mingled  brigandage  and  warfare  known 
as  the  chottannerie  first  broke  out  in  1793, 
after  having  been  fomented  assiduously  by  the 
priests  and  the  agents  of  the  roval  family.  After 
several  exploits  of  the  guerrilla  sort,  (Jottereau 
was  killed  July  20,   1794,  near  Laval.     Other 


leaders,  however,  appeared:  Cadoudal,  D^soteux, 
Charette,  Piiisaye.  The  pacification  of  La 
Vendue  in  1795  gave  Hoche  an  opportunity  to 
crush  the  Chouans;  but  they  sprang  up  agam  in 
1799,  and  forced  Napoleon  to  send  against  them 
Brune,  with  30,000  men,  who  suppressed  the 
rising.  Eruptions  of  chouannerie  continued  till 
1803,  and  it  made  its  appearance  once  more  in 
1814-15.  Consult:  Beauchamp,  Hiatoire  des 
Chouans  (Paris,  1806)  ;  K(^rigant,  Les  Chouans 
(Paris,  1882)  ;  Moulin,  M&moirea  sur  la  Chouan' 
nerie  (Paris,  1893). 

CHOUOH,  chOf  (AS.  c&},  originally  imita- 
tive of  the  bird's  note).  A  small  crow  of  the 
genus  Fregilus,  si>ecifically  the  Cornish  chough, 
or  red-legged  crow  (Fregilus  graculus),  a  widely 
distributed  but  very  local  and  diminishing  bird, 
inhabiting  the  high  mountains  of  Europe,  Persia, 
India,  the  north  of  Africa,  and  some  parts  of 
the  British  scacoasts,  but  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  high  clitTs.  In  these  it  generally 
niakes  its  nests;  sometimes,  however,  in  ruined 
towers.  Its  long  hooked  claw^s  enable  it  to  cling 
easily  to  a  rough  rock,  but  it  seems  unwilling 
even  to  set  its  feet  on  turf.  It  lives  in  societies 
like  the  rook.  It  feeds  on  insects,  berries,  grubs, 
and  grain.  It  is  easily  tamed,  becomes  very 
familiar  and  forward,  and  exhibits  in  the  high- 
est degree  the  curiosity,  pilfering  disposition,  and 
delight  in  brilliant  or  glittering  objects  which 
also  characterize  others  of  the  crow  family. 
Other  species  of  chough  are  known,  one,  the  cho- 
card  or  Alpine  chough  {Fregilus  aipinus),  being 
confined  to  the  European  Alps,  and  the  others 
natives  of  Australia,  Java,  etc. 

CHOUICHA,  chou^ch&  (Alaska).  The  quin- 
nat  (q.v.). 

CHOULANT,  sh^RJlaN',  Johann  Ludwio 
(1791-1861).  A  German  physician,  bom  in  Dres- 
den. He  studied  in  Dresden  and  Leipzig,  and  be- 
came connected  with  the  clinics  in  Dresden,  in 
which  he  was  appointed  professor  of  therapeutics 
in  1823  and  director  in  1828.  Subsequently  he 
acted  for  a  number  of  years  as  head  of  the  Acad- 
emy. His  published  works  include  the  following: 
Lehrhuch  der  speciellen  Pathologic  und  Thero/pie 
des  Menschen  (1931  and  several  later  editions)  ; 
Handbuch  der  Bucherkunde  fiir  altere  Medizin 
(2d  ed.,  1841);  Bibliotheca  Medico-historica 
(1842)  ;  and  Die  Anfdnge  wisaenschaftlicher 
yaturgeach ichte  ( 1 856 ) . 

CHGUQITET,  shT5oTcA',  Adolphe  Gustavk 
(1819-86).  A  French  writer  on  music,  bom  in 
Havre  and  educated  at  the  Institution  Massin  in 
Paris.  He  lived  in  the  United  States  from  1840 
to  1860,  and  then  returned  to  Paris,  where  he 
twice  won  the  Prix  Bordin  (1864  and  1868)  for 
works  on  the  history  of  music.  He  was  appointed 
custodian  of  the  collection  of  instruments  in  the 
Conservatory  in  1871,  and  in  1875  published  a 
catalogue  of  them.  His  Fymne  de  la  Paix  was 
the  prize  cantata  of  the  Exposition  of  1867.  Of 
his  literary  productions  the  Hiatoire  de  la  mti- 
sique  dramatique  en  France  depuia  aes  origines 
juaqu'd  noa  jours  (1873)  is  probably  the  most 
important. 

CHOUSINOHA,  chou'sIng-h&  (East  Indian). 
The  four-homed  antelope  {Tetraceros  quadricor* 
',xis)  of  India.  It  is  a  small  brown  species  re- 
sembling the  duikerbokd,  and  distinguished  by 
the  buck  having  four  short  smooth  horns  upon 
the  forehead.    These  animals  are  not  gregarious. 
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and  conceal  themselves   in  bushj  places.     See 
Plate  of  Gazelles. 

CHOUTEAU,  shCS^tA,  Auouste  (1739-1829). 
An  American  pioneer  of  French  descent^  bom  in 
New  Orleans.  Under  the  direction  of  Pierre 
Liguest  LaclMe  he  made  the  first  settlement  on 
the  site  of  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  on  February  15, 
1764.  (See  Saint  Louis.)  He  and  his  brother, 
Pierre,  were  well  known  as  traders  for  many 
years  in  the  West. 

CHOUVACHES,    chM-vftsVez.     See    Tchu- 

VASHES. 

CHOW-CHOW  (strictly  an  adjective,  mean- 
ing *mixed,'  'miscellaneous,'  *broken*;  of  im- 
known  origin,  usually  considered  pidgin-Eng- 
lish). A  name  most  commonly  used  to  denote 
a  kind  of  mixed  pickles,  made  originally  in  the 
East  Indies,  but  now  imitated  elsewhere.  Among 
its  principal  ingredients  may  be  mentioned 
cucumbers,  onions,  cauliflower,  and  beans,  all  of 
which  are  steeped  in  mustard.  A  kind  of  Chi- 
nese sweetmeats,  consisting  of  odds  and  ends  of 
oran^-peel,  ginger,  bamboo-sirup,  pumelo-rind, 
etc.,  is  also  called  chow-chow. 

CHOW  CHOW.  A  Chinese  domestic  dog 
about  the  size  of  a  modem  Pommeranian,  with 
so  thick,  plain,  and  even  a  coat  that  when  it  is 
pressed  down  by  the  hand  it  rises  again,  just  as 
a  close-wooled  sheep's  coat  will  do.  It  has  one 
characteristic  which  differentiates  it  from  all 
other  dogs,  a  black  tongue.  Many  dogs  have 
black  roofs  to  their  mouths,  but  no  chow  chow  is 
of  the  true  breed  that  has  not  a  black  tongue. 
Two  varieties  hav€f  been  exhibited  at  bench-shows, 
one  all  red,  and  the  other  all  black.  The  chow 
chow  made  its  first  appearance  in  America  at  the 
Westminster  Kennel  Club's  show  in  New  York 
in  1901. 

CHOWDEB  (Fr.  chaudi^re,  pot,  caldron,  Lat. 
caldaria,  boiling  pot,  from  oaldusy  calidua,  warm, 
hot).  In  the  fishing  villages  of  Brittany,  faire 
la  chaudi^re  is  to  provide  a  caldron  in  which  is 
cooked  a  mess  of  fish  and  biscuit  with  some 
savory  condiments — a  hodge-podge  contributed 
by  the  fishermen  themselves,  each  of  whom  in 
return  receives  his  share  of  the  prepared  dish. 
The  French  would  seem  to  have  carried  this 
practice  to  America,  first  to  Newfoundland, 
whence  it  spread  to  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  New  England.  Chowder  is  described 
nowadays  as  "a  many-sided  dish,  of  pork  and 
fish,  potatoes  and  bread,  onions  and  turnips, 
well  peppered  and  salted,  piled  up  in  layers  and 
stewed  together."  The  best-known  <orm  of 
chowder  is  clam  chowder,  so  called  because  clams 
are  the  principal  ingredient. 

CHOY'A.    See  Chay  Root. 

CHKESTIEN  DE  TROYES,  krft'tyftN'  de 
trwa  (c.1145-1191).  A  French  poet,  the  founder 
of  the  mediaeval  courtly  romance.  He  was  bom 
in  Troyes,  and  was  attached  to  the  Court  not  only 
of  the  Count  of  Champagne,  his  native  district, 
but  also  to  those  of  the  neighboring  principalities 
of  Flanders  and  Hainaut.  He  is  the  most  famous 
of  the  authors  who  developed  the  Arthurian  ro- 
mances in  France,  and  expressed  the  spirit  of 
the  later  chivalry,  much  more  refined  and  ap- 
proaching much  more  nearly  modern  ideas  than 
the  fierce  and  warlike  epics  of  the  Charlemagne 
cycle.  Arthur's  CJourt,  m  his  hands,  becomes  a 
civilized  and  brilliant  gathering,  modeled  after 


those  with  which  the  poet  was  familiar.  In  fact,, 
though  finding  his  subjects  in  the  fantastic  and 
ideal  legends  of  an  earlier  age,  he  treats  them 
most  successfully  when  he  deals  with  details, 
of  every-day  life,  which  he  renders  with  the 
fidelity  of  a  modem  novelist,  delighting  in  the 
reproduction  of  scenes  of  pomp  and  ceremony 
to  please  the  aristocratic  society  for  whom  he 
wrote.  It  is  probable,  though  the  whole  subject 
is  full  of  controversy,  that  to  the  novelist's  in- 
stinct of  Chrestien  is  due  the  roimding  out  and 
completion  of  what  we  may  call  the  plot  of  the 
Arthurian  story,  in  which  case  a  very  high  place 
must  be  assigned  to  him  among  the  romancers  of 
the  world.  From  his  working  in  of  the  Grail 
legend  (see  Grail,  The  Holy)  in  his  huge  ro- 
mance of  Percevale  le  Qallqis  (ed.  Potvin,  6  vols., 
Mons,  1866-71),  which  with  its  continuations  by 
other  hands  extends  to  63,000  lines,  sprang  the 
great  epic  of  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  (q.v.) 
which  furnished  Wagner  with  the  material  for 
the  libretto  of  Parsifal,  His  other  main  works, 
in  the  best  editions,  are  Erec  et  Enide  (FQrster, 
Halle,  1896),  Yvain  or  Le  Chevalier  au  Lyon 
(id.,  Halle,  1887);  Le  Chevalier  d  la  Chnrrette 
(Jonckblo§t,  The  Hague,  1850;  Fdrster,  Halle, 
1899) ;  and  Clig^  (id.,  Halle,  1884).  They  are 
written  in  octosyllabic  couplets,  light,  flowing, 
and  full  of  charm.  Consult  Potvin,  BibUogra- 
phie  de  Chrestien  de  Troyes  (Bmssels,  1863)  ; 
and  see  French  Literature  ;  Arthur  ;  Pebceval. 

OHBESTOM'ATHY  (from  Gk.  xpn^rrofiiBtut^ 
chr^tomatheia,  chrestomathy,  from  xPV^^^t  chr^- 
sios,  good  4-  fMPHp€iv^  fnanthanetn,  to  learn).  A 
collection  of  extracts,  or  text-books,  useful  in  learn- 
ing a  language  or  gaining  special  information. 

CHBIEMHILD,  or  Krtemhtld,  kr§m^Ilt. 
See  Nibelungenlied. 

CHBISM,  kriz'm  (from  AS.  chrisma,  OHG. 
chrismo,  Ger.  Chrisam,  from  OF.  chresme,  Fr. 
crSme,  It.  criama,  Lat.  chrisma,  oil,  from  Gk. 
xplafta, ointment,  from  XP'^**',  dtriein,  to  anoint). 
The  name  given  to  the  oil  consecrated  on  Maundy 
Thursday,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek 
churches,  by  the  bishop,  and  used  in  baptism, 
confirmation,  orders,  and  extreme  unction.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  chrism  used  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church — the  one,  a  mixture  of  oil  and 
balsam,  is  used  in  baptism,  confirmation,  and 
orders;  the  other,  which  is  merely  plain  oil,  is 
used  in  extreme  unction.  That  in  the  Greek 
Church  contains  many  ingredients. 

CHBISOM,  krlz'om  (variant  spelling  of 
chrism).  The  name  of  the  whiter  vesture  laid 
by  the  priest  on  the  child  in  former  times  at 
baptism,  to  signify  its  innocence.  It  was  gen- 
erally presented  by  the  mother  as  an  offering 
to  the  Church  when  she  came  to  be  'churched'; 
but  if  the  child  died  before  the  mother  was 
'churched,'  it  was  used  as  a  shroud.  By  a  com- 
mon abuse  of  words,  chrisom  came  to  be  applied 
to  the  child  itself  if  it  died  before  it  was  bap- 
tized. A  chrisom  child  is  a  child  in  a  chrisom 
cloth. 

CHRIST  (Lat.  Christus,  Gk.  XpurrSc,  Ohristos, 
anointed,  from  XP^^»  ohriein,  to  anoint).  The 
Greek  term  is  found  in  the  Septuagint,  wheTe 
it  translates  varied  forms  of  the  Hebrew  verb 
mdshakh  (to  anoint),  most  frecjuently  the 
nominal  form  mdshiaJeh  (an  anointed  one),^ 
whence  the  English  term  Messiah  is  derived ;  and 
also  in  the  New  Testament.     The  Hebrew  idea- 
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of  anointing  was  at  first  comprehensivey  being 
broadly  applied,  not  only  to  priests  (e^.  Lev. 
iv.  5)  and  to  kings  (e.g.  I.  Sam.  ii.  10),  but 
later  to  the  prophets  (e.g.  I.  Kings  zix.  16) 
and  to  the  patriarchs  (e.g.  Ps.  cv.  15).  It  came, 
however,  to  be  narrowed  down  to  the  king,  as 
the  religious  head  of  the  nation;  and,  as  proph- 
ecy gave  rise  to  the  expectation  of  an  ideal  king, 
who  was  to  be  the  redeemer  and  restorer  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  it  was  finally  referred  specifically 
to  him  (e.g.  Ps.  ii.  2).  The  first  application  of 
this  idea  in  its  full  technical  sense  to  this  ex- 
pected king  is  foimd  in  the  apocryphal  Book  of 
£noch  (xlviii.  10). 

In  the  New  Testament,  Christ  is  used  both 
as  an  appellative  and  as  a  proper  name.  In  both 
cases  it  occurs  either  with  or  without  the  article, 
either  alone  or  in  combination  with  other  terms 
and  names  (e.g.  Mark  viii.  29;  Luke  xxiii.  2; 
Rom.  XV.  3 ;  I.  Cor.  iii.  11).  Always  when  used 
«fl  a  proper  name,  and  frequently  where  other- 
wise used,  it  is  a  desiffnation  of  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth, as  the  expected  Messiah  of  the  Jews.  It 
is  from  this  application  of  the  term  that  its 
English  meaning  is  derived.  See  Chustologt; 
CHBisTiAiaTY;  Jesus  Chbist;  and  Messiah. 

CHBIST,  Descent  of,  nrro  Hades.  See 
Apocrypha  (paragraph  New  Testciment), 

CHBIST  AMONG  THE  BOCTOBS.  A  paint- 
ing by  Ingres.  It  hangs  in  the  Mua^  Municipal, 
Montauban,  France. 

CHRIST  BEABING  THE  0B08S.  A  fa- 
mous statue  by  Michelangelo,  in  the  Sdnta  Maria 
sopra  Minerva,  Rome.  It  was  ordered  by  Meteleo 
Vari  and  Paolo  Castellari  for  that  church  in 
1514,  and  was  set  in  its  present  place,  to  the  left 
of  the  altar,  seven  years  later.  It  was  completed 
by  Pietro  Urbano  and  Roderi^  Frizzi,  and  repre- 
sents its  subject  nude.  A  bronze  drapery  has 
been  recently  added,  an  act  which  speaks  more 
for  the  modesty  than  the  taste  of  its  perpetrators. 

CHBIST  IN  ABT.  The  representations  of 
Christ  are  the  most  important  part  of  Christian 
iconography  (q.v.).  In  the  early  period  art  did 
not  try  to  embody  God  the  Father  or  the  Holy 
Onost  in  any  human  form — the  former  was  sym- 
bolized by  a  hand  appearing  out  of  a  cloud,  and 
then  only  seldom;  the  latter  in  the  form  of  a 
dove.  In  all  the  acts  of  creation  and  in  the  Old 
Testament  events  embodying  relations  between 
<iod  and  man,  it  is  always  the  Son  who  is  repre- 
sented by  the  artist.  So  far  as  art  is  concerned, 
the  following  categories  are  fairly  compre- 
hensive: (1)  Portraiture  of  Christ;  (2)  CHirist 
in  the  Old  Testament;  (3)  Christ  in  the 
New  Testament:  His  life  on  earth;  (4)  Christ 
after  the  resurrection;  (6)  ideal  conceptions 
of  Christ.  In  regard  to  Christ's  appearance 
on  earth,  the  controversy  among  early  writ- 
ers was  extremely  bitter;  and,  as  Irenceus 
tells  us,  in  the  Second  Century,  that  no  re- 
liable portraits  existed,  there  was  room  for 
any  theory.  There  were,  broadly  speaking,  two 
schools.  One,  mainly  the  African  (Aurch,  main- 
tained that  Christ  was  ugly,  in  order  to  pro- 
claim the  triumph  of  mind  over  matter,  of  in- 
ternal over  external  beauty,  and  out  of  hatred 
for  the  Hellenic  and  pagan  worship  of  the  beau- 
tiful. The  other,  mainly  the  Greek  fathers,  re- 
fused to  see  in  Christ  anything  but  perfection. 
The  Latin  Church  did  not  intervene  forcibly  on 
either  side.     These  conceptions  are  refiected  in 


art.  In  early  Latin  art,  represented  in  the  cata- 
comb frescoes  (Second  to  Fourth  centuries) 
and  sculptured  sarcophagi  (Third  and  Fourth). 
He  is  a  youth,  beardleaa,  with  long,  curly  hair 
— so  young  that  by  no  possibility  could  it  be  sup- 
posed to  be  the  portrait  of  a  man  of  thirty. 
Artists  evidently  wished  to  avoid  being  accused 
of  attempting  any  such  thing.  But  before  the 
close  of  the  Fourth  Century  Saint  Augustine 
speaks  of  the  different  types  of  portraits  of 
Christ  which  artists  were  then  attempting.  Of 
these  types  one  survived  all  others,  and,  with 
modifications,  was  handed  down  to  the  Renais- 
sance. It  was  purely  conventional,  and  only  later 
writers  sought  to  base  it  upon  early  tradition, 
such  as  the  description  in  the  spurious  'Letter 
of  Lentulus,'  and  the  acheiropoetic  images,  or 
miraculous  portraits,  like  the  handkerchief  of 
Veronica.  This  iyye  had  an  oblong,  oval  face, 
with  broad,  smooth  forehead,  straight,  slender 
nose,  arched  brows,  hair  parted  in  the  middle 
and  falling  in  long  ringlets  over  the  shoulders, 
a  full  beard  of  mcxlerate  length,  and  an  expres- 
sion grave  but  sweet.  This  bearded,  poetic,  and 
intellectual  type  oilginated  with  Greek  Chris- 
tian art,  and  was  brought  by  it  to  Italy.  Some 
examples  of  it  appear  m  the  catacombs;  imper- 
fectly in  the  sarcophagi  (a  fine  example  in  the 
Lateran  Museum)  ;  better  in  the  frescoes  (at 
Saint  Calixtus  and  Saint  Pontianus)  ;  coarsely  at 
Santa*  (Dostanza ;  more  refined  in  the  mosaics  of 
Santa  Pudentiana  (c.400),  Rome,  and  San  Apol- 
linare  Xuovo  (c.60()-550),  Ravenna.  It  is  pri- 
marily intended  to  represent  the  Christ  tri- 
imiphant,  transfigured,  or  in  heaven,  not  the 
dlhrist  of  the  earthly  miracles.  The  beardless 
type  became  entirely  obsolete  before  the  close 
of  the  Fifth  Ontury,  and  CJhrist  was  repre- 
sented bearded  and  older,  whether  on  earth  or 
in  heaven.  This  marks  the  close  of  the  first 
period,  from  c.lOO  A  J),  to  500,  and  during  these 
centuries  Christ  had  been  portrayed  mainly  as 
follows : 

During  the  Second  Century  almost  the  only 
way  of  presenting  Him  in  the  catacomb  frescoes 
was  as  the  Grood  Shepherd,  either  carrying  a 
lamb  on  His  shoulders  or  in  the  midst  of  the 
sheep;  then,  in  the  Third  Century,  came  the 
first  use  of  the  scene  of  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  and  perhaps  even  earlier  the  Baptism,  the 
Samaritan  woman  at  the  well,  and  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  I^zanis — subjects  used  as  symbols  and 
not  as  episodes.  The  commonest  method  was  to 
present  Christ  under  symbols  that  only  the  faith- 
ful would  recognize — a?  the  Lamb,  the  Fish,  the 
Vine,  as  Orpheus  charming  with  his  music. 
With  the  triumph  of  Christianity  (312),  a  new 
stage  opened,  in  which,  on  the  one  hand,  the  art 
of  the  catacombs  is  continued  in  the  sculptured 
sarcophagi,  and  on  the  other  the  monumental 
art  of  the  basilicas  strikes  a  new  note  in  repre- 
sentations of  Christ.  Such  episodes  of  the  life 
of  Christ  as  would  be  suitable  were  carved  on 
the  sarcophagi;  but  as  yet  no  complete  historic 
series  of  these  episodes  were  attempted.  Christ 
triiunphant  was  enthroned  in  the  apses  of  the 
new  churches;  enthroned  or  seated  on  a  globe 
or  standing  among  the  twelve  apostles,  teaching 
them  and  giving  Paul  and  Peter  authority  to 
preach  and  govern.  The  scene  is  in  the  Heavenly 
Jerusalem,  and  from  beneath  His  feet  flow  the 
four  rivers  of  Paradise.  The  spiritualizing  of 
the  scenes  continued  up  to  tie  Fifth  Ontu^ — 
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the  mosaics  of  Santa  Costanza  (c.330)»  Santa 
Pudentiana  (c.400),  Santa  Maria  Maggiore 
(c.436),  and  Saint  Paul  (c.450),  all  in  Rome, 
show  how  the  visions  of  Saint  John  acquired 
more  and  more  influence,  until  the  culmination 
is  reached  in  the  twenty-four  elders  casting  their 
erowBs  before  a  radiant  bust  of  Christ  in  a 
medallion,  with  the  four  living  creatures  on 
either  side.  While  t^is  spiritual  element  was 
being  developed,  art  was  beginning  to  construct, 
also  imder  Greek  influence,  a  complete  series  of 
pictures  of  the  life  of  Christ,  in  three  main 
groups:  (a)  Infancy;  (b)  Miracles;  (c)  Passion; 
beginning  with  (1)  the  Annunciation;  (2) 
Adoration  of  the  Magi;  (3)  Massacre  of  the  In- 
nocents; (4)  Presentation  in  the  Temple;  (5) 
Flight  into  Egypt,  etc.  The  collection  of  sarcoph- 
agi in  the  Lateran  Museum  in  Rome  give  the 
best  series  of  subjects  illustrating  the  miracles — 
the  wooden  doors  of  Santa  Sabina  (Fifth  Cen- 
tury), and  the  mosaics  of  San  Apollinare,  Raven- 
na,  the  most  detailed  series  of  the  Passion  scenes, 
which  were  stiU  without  any  element  of  suffering. 
Christ  even  here  was  the  triumphant  King.  In 
the  Santa  Sabina  reliefs  is  the  first  known  por- 
trajral  of  the  Crucifixion.  The  San  Apollinare 
series  of  c.500  admirably  illustrate  their  trans- 
itional age.  In  the  thirteen  scenes  from  the 
Miracles,  Christ  is  the  beardless  youth  of  the 
Christian  sarcophagi  (Fourth  Century)  ;  in  the 
thirfeen  scenes  from  the  Passion,  He  has  the  later 
more  majestic  bearded  type  of  the  heavenly  and 
triumphant  Christ.  The  favorite  scene  in  the  apse 
of  the  basilicas  is  Christ  on  a  throne  or  a  globe. 
His  head  surrounded  by  a  nimbus,  holding  a 
book  in  Hi^  left  hand  and  blessing  with  His  right, 
accompanied  bv  angels  and  saints,  who  replace 
the  apostles  of  the  Fourth  Century,  except  oc- 
casionally, though  Peter  and  Paul  are  often  re- 
tained. Sometimes — as  at  Saint  John  Lateran, 
Saint  Paul,  and  San  Venanzio — only  a  bust  of 
Christ  appears  in  the  clouds.  Until  the  Ninth 
Century  the  popularity  of  the  Apocalypse  and 
the  scenes  from  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem  caused 
the  lamb  to  be  retained  as  an  emblem  of  Christ, 
even  after  a  council  of  the  Church  had  forbidden 
such  pictures.  The  period  from  c.500  to  800, 
therefore,  while  it  witnesses  the  creation  of  a 
positively  individual  type  of  Christ,  and  gives 
artists  the  liberty  of  portraying  all  the  events 
of  His  life— even  those  of  the  Passion — lays  but 
little  stress  on  the  humanity  and  the  sufferings, 
much  on  the  divinity  and  triumph,  of  Christ. 
The  Carlovingian  Age  (800-1000)  inaugurated 
the  idea  of  the  terror  -  striking  Christ.  The 
Apocalyptic  scenes  were  partly  replaced  by  re- 
alistic Last  Judgments.  The  story  of  the 
painter-missionary  Methodius  terrifying  the  Bul- 
garians into  conversion  by  such  a  painting  is 
tjTpical.  At  the  beginning  of  the  period  it  is 
not  universally  so — witness  the  beautiful  mo- 
saics of  Santa  Prassede  in  Rome.  The  type  of 
Christ,  also,  still  breathes  majestic  sweetness 
and  calm.  Byzantine  art  probably  invented  at 
this  time  some  of  its  most  beautiful  types  of 
Christ,  handed  down  since  by  tradition— Christ 
winged  as  the  Angel  of  the  Divine  Will,  or  as 
the  High  Priest.  The  illuminated  manuscripts 
of  this  period,  both  Byzantine  and  Carlovingian, 
give  the  most  varied  material  for  study.  A 
favorite  new  composition  is  Christ  crowning  the 
Emperor  (or  Empress)  of  the  East  or  West.  In  the 
Eleventh  and  Twelfth  centuries  Christ  becomes 


more  and  more  the  severe  Judge,  with  whom  the 
Virgin  and  John  the  Baptist  act  as  intercessor, 
though  He  is  still  surrounded  by  the  four  cheru- 
bim evangelists,  the  twelve  apostles,  and  some- 
times the  twenty-four  elders.  But  He  no  longer 
appears  seated  on  a  globe  or  a  throne  with  a 
few  saints  in  the  celestial  sphere — ^He  is  almost 
always  brought  into  immediate  contact  with 
human  affairs.  The  frescoes  of  Ferentillo,  San 
Tommaso  in  Formis,  San  Pietro  in  Grado,  in 
Pisa,  the  mosaics  of  Torcello,  and  innumerable 
other  works  of  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  cen- 
turies, show  the  increasing  emphasis  of  the  se- 
vere side  of  Christ's  character,  and  the  theolog- 
ical and  dogmatic  tendency.  The  growing  asceti- 
cism of  the  type  of  Christ  is  shown  also  in  By- 
zantine art,  which,  however,  retains  much  beauty 
and  serenity,  which  it  does  not  lose  imtil  the 
Twelfth  Centurv.  The  mosaics  of  San  Marco 
in  Venice,  of  the  cathedral  of  Cefaltl,  of  Mon* 
reale,  and  the  Capella  Palatina  in  Palermo,  are 
among  the  most  important  series  of  scenes  and 
types  of  Christ.  The  Byzantine  conception,  as 
expressed  in  the  Greek  Guide  to  Painting,  edited 
and  translated  by  Didron  and  Durand,  should 
be  read  in  the  presence  of  such  medieval  works, 
to  show  how  traditional  and  carefully  taught 
were  all  representations  of  the  Saviour,  as  to 
tjrpe,  age,  garments,  color,  attitude,  grouping 
with  other  figures,  etc. 

The  devotional  idealism  and  realism  of  the 
Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  centuries  disputes  the 
field  with  the  power  to  recreate  a  spiritual  type 
of  Christ.  In  Italy  the  tendency  was  to  give 
prtHuinence  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ.  This  is 
painfully  evident  in  those  Crucifixions  of  the 
Berlinghieri,  of  Margaritone,  Cavallini,  Giovanni 
Pisano,  and  other  painters  and  sculptors.  The 
emaciated  and  distorted  body,  the  drawn  face, 
the  gaping  wounds  are  intended  to  excite  a  sen- 
timental piety.  French  Gothic  art  was  more  se- 
date. The  Christ  carved  for  the  cathedrals  was 
the  Divine  Teacher.  The  statue  of  the  Beau  C^ri^t 
of  Amiens  is  typical  of  a  large  class,  to  be  met 
with  in  Chartres,  Rheims,  Paris  and  elsewhere. 
Comparing  the  art  of  the  West,  both  in  its  works 
and  in  such  literary  treatises  as  that  of  Durand 
(Rationale  Divinorum  Officiorum) ,  it  is  evident 
that  the  West  is  comparatively  narrow  in  its 
range  of  representations,  and  that  it  lays  in- 
creasing emphasis  on  the  psychological,  even  the 
pathological  side  of  Christ's  life — a  side  very 
lightly  touched  upon  in  the  East.  At  the  same 
time  representations  of  the  three  persons  of  the 
Trinity  became  common  in  the  West  for  the  first 
time,  often  strangely  imagined.  For  the  first 
time,  also,  the  scene  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  is 
often  repeated.  Not  that  it  was  entirely  un- 
known in  earlier  times,  but  its  sudden  popularity 
accords  with  the  humanitarian  and  psychological 
period.  We  are  now  met  with  two  important 
facts:  first,  the  death  of  the  Christian  (Byzan- 
tine) art  of  the  East,  which  removes  the  most 
original  an^  spiritual  element  in  representations 
of  Christ;  second,  the  revival  of  painting  under 
Giotto  and  his  successors.  Wliile  painters  con- 
tinue, in  their  choice  of  subjects,  to  live  on 
earlier  traditions,  they  not  only  show  the  effects 
of  the  times  by  abandoning  dogmatic  representa- 
tions of  the  Saviour  for  scenes  of  the  Mother  and 
Child  and  the  Crucifixion,  but  they  show  it  also 
by  the  attempt  to  give  physical  charm  to  tlie 
portraiture  of  Christ,     While  adhering  in  broad 
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lines  to  the  portrait  referred  to  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article,  each  painter  gave  bis  own  inter- 
pretation, and  so  we  have  interesting  creations 
of  such  Italian  artists  as  Gaddi,  Orcagna,  Masac- 
cio,  Fra  Angelico,  Leonardo,  Raphael,  and  others. 
There  is  less  and  less  of  religious  significance  and 
idealism  in  these  types  until  we  reach  such  heads 
as  those  of  Titian,  Rubens,  Domenichino,  Carracci, 
and  Rembrandt.  With  the  departure  of  faith  in 
the  artist  the  representations  lose  historic  value 
and  are  expressions  of  the  individual  taste  of 
the  artist  rather  than  a  reflection  of  the  religious 
ideas  of  the  age.  Here,  therefore,  such  a  study 
as  this  ends. 

BiBUOGBAPHT.  Grimm,  Die  Sage  vom  Ur^ 
9prung  der  Chriatushilder  (Berlin,  1843) ;  Jame- 
son and  Eastlake,  The  History  of  Our  Lord  in 
Works  of  Art  (London,  1865)  ;  VVessely,  Icono- 
graphic  Oottea  und  der  Heiligen  (Leipzig,  1874) ; 
Hauck,  Die  Entatehung  des  X^hriatuatypua  in  der 
abendUifidiachen  Kunat  (Heidelberg,  1880)  ;  Din- 
dron,  Hiatoire  de  Dieu,  iconographie  dea  per- 
aonnea  divinea  (Paris,  1843) ;  Ziemssen,  Lehen 
Chriati,  nach  Oemalden  heriihmter  Meiater 
(Stuttgart,  1892) ;  Huell,  The  Life  of  Our  Lord 
in  Art  (Boston,  1898). 

CHBIST,  Obdeb  of  the  Knights  of,  in  Pob- 
TUGAL.  An  order  instituted  in  1317,  by  King 
Diniz,  of  Portugal  (1279-1325),  and  endowed 
with  property  confiscated  from  the  Order  of 
the  Templars,  which  he  suppressed  in  1314. 
It  was  founded  in  imitation  of  the  Spanish  or- 
ders  of  Alcfintara  (q.v.)  and  Calatrava  (q.v.), 
and  the  lives  of  the  Cistercians.  The  new 
order  was  established  "for  the  defense  of  the 
faith,  the  discomfiture  of  the  Moors,  and  the 
extension  of  the  Portuguese  monarchy."  With 
some  difficulty.  Pope  John  XXII.  was  induced, 
in  1319,  to  sanction  the  new  order,  but  only  on 
condition  that  the  knights  swore  fealty  to  the 
Pope,  and  that  their  Grand  Master  made  a 
special  vow  of  such  obedience  before?  the  abbot 
of  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Alcobaca,  one  of 
the  largest  and  richest  then  extant,  who  was  the 
Pope's  special  representative.  The  knights 
joined  in  all  Portuguese  crusades  against  the 
infidels,  and  also  in.  their  African  and  Indian 
expeditions,  receiving  in  compensation  continual 
additions  to  their  o\^'n  possessions.  The  Grand 
Prior  of  the  order  was  invested  by  Pope  Calix- 
tus  III.  (1455-58)  with  power  equal  to  that  of 
a  bishop;  and,  as  an  encouragement  to  adven- 
ture, the  knights  were  promised  all  the  coun- 
tries which  they  might  discover,  to  be  held  imder 
the  protection  of  Portugal.  Under  such  favor- 
able conditions,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  order 
became  immensely  rich.  Its  headquarters  was  the 
splendid  castle  of  Thomar,  70  miles  northeast 
of  Lisbon,  whence  it  had  been  in  1334  transferred 
from  the  castle  of  Castro  Marino,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Guadiana.  At  length  their  wealth  and 
power  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  kings  of  Por- 
tugal; their  future  acouisitions,  and  subse- 
quently even  their  actual  possessions,  were  de- 
clared to  be  Crown  possessions,  and  the  offices  of 
Administrator  and  Grand  Master  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Crown.  Xoble  descent,  and  three 
years*  military  service  against  the  infidel,  were 
required  for  admission.  The  members  took  the 
three  monastic  vows  of  celibacy,  poverty,  and 
obedience,  till  Pope  Alexander  VI.  (1492-1503) 
released  them  from  the  first  two,  on  condition 
of  their  applying  the  third  part  of  their  reve- 


nues to  the  support  of  the  Thomar  cloister,  the 
priests  of  which  were  bound  by  the  three  vows. 
In  1523  King  John  III.  turned  the  order  into  a 
monastic  one.  In  1797  it  was  secularized,  and  it 
is  now  merely  an  honorary  order.  Its  member- 
ship, which  is  restricted  to  Catholics  of  noble 
descent,  is  very  large. 

The  order  was  nationalized  in  Brazil  in  1823, 
but  was  dissolved  in  1890. 

CHBIST,  Papal  Obdeb  of.  A  branch  of  the 
Portuguese  order  created  by  Pope  John  XXII. 
(1316-34)  for  Italians.  It  has  only  one  class, 
and  is  ngw  merely  honorary. 

CHBIST,  Pebson  of.    See  Chbistologt. 

CHBIST,  or  CBISS-CBpSS,  BOW.  The  al- 
phabet arranged  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  as  the 
svmbols  of  Christ's  crucifixion,  for  the  use  of 
children,  and  so  printed  in  old  hornbooks,  or 
primers.  The  letter  A  was  at  the  top  and  Z  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross.    See  Hobnbook. 

CHBIST,  krist,  Wilhelm  von  (1831—).  A 
German  classical  philologist,  bom  at  Geisenheim» 
Au^;ust  2,  1831.  He  has  been  professor  in  the 
University  of  Munich  since  1860,  and  is  the 
author  and  editor  of  numerous  works,  of  which 
the  most  important  are:  Die  metriache  Ueherlie* 
ferung  der  pindariachen  Oden  (1868);  Metrik 
der  Oriechen  und  Rdmer  (1879) ;  Attikuaauagahe 
dea  Demoathenea  (1882) ;  Oriechiache  Litteratur^ 
geachichte  (1898). 

CHBIST  ABEL,  krls^t&-b«l.  (1)  An  old  bal- 
lad which  deals  with  the  love  of  a  princess,  the 
title  character,  for  the  valiant  Sir  (Jauline.  The 
latter  is  killed  in  rescuing  her  from  an  Elast- 
em  potentate,  and  she  thereupon  dies  of  grief. 
(2)  A  poetical  fragment  by  Coleridge  (1816), 
a  bit  of  haunting  melody  and  genuine  inspira- 
tion. Before  its  publication,  Scott  heard  lines  of 
it  recited,  and  adopted  the  metre  for  his  "Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel"  (1805).  Saintsbury  finds 
in  it  a  metrical  resemblance  to  Gottfried  von 
Strassbur^s  Tristan  and  Spenser's  "The  Oak 
and  the  Brere."  Admirably  adapted  as  is  the 
vehicle,  the  story  is  itself  of  engrossing  interest, 
and  is  narrated  with  the  poet's  best  art.  A 
parody  appeared  in  Blacktaood%  J\ine,  1819. 

CHBIS'TADEI/PHIANS  (from  Gk.  Xptard- 
SeX<poc^  Chriatadelphoa,  having  brotherhood  with 
Christ,  from  Xptard^^  Christoa,  Christ  -f  &Se?^^ 
adelphoa,  brother),  or  Bbothebs  of  Chbist.  A 
religious  sect  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Great  Britain,  organized  by  John  Thomas,  M.  D., 
an  Englishman,  who  came  hither  in  1844  and 
at  first  belonged  to  the  Disciples.  But  being 
"convinced  by  a  study  of  the  Bible  that  the  car- 
dinal doctrines  of  the  existing  churches  corre- 
spond with  those  of  the  apostate  Church  predicted 
in  Scripture,"  he  spread  his  views.  Making  con- 
verts, he  formed  them  into  societies,  which,  till 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  had  no  distinctive 
name,  but  the  one  now  held  was  selected  when 
their  members  claimed  exemption  from  military 
duty  on  the  ground  of  conscientious  opposition 
to  war.  The  principles  of  the  sect  are  thus 
stated :  The  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  equally 
important;  God  will  restore  to  immortal  life  all 
who  love  him  in  this  life,  but  those  who  have 
not  accepted  this  immortal  principle  cease  to 
exist  at  death ;  there  is  no  personal  devil :  Christ 
is  the  son  of  God,  deriving  from  the  Deity  moral  • 
l>erfection,  but  from  His  mother  a  hiunan  nature; 
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He  has  the  threefold  character  of  prophet,  priest, 
and  king;  the  first  office  He  fulfilled  by  His  life 
and  death  on  earth,  and  now  as  priest  He  me- 
diates before  the  Deity ;  as  king  He  will  return  to 
earth  and  reign  over  all  the  world  from  the 
throne  of  David  in  the  Holv  Land.  In  1895  the 
Christadelphians  had  in  the  United  States  63. 
organizations  and  some  1300  members.  They 
reject  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  practice  im- 
mersion, and  have  no  ordained  ministry.  Ck)n- 
sult  H.  K.  Carroll,  The  Religioits  Forces  of  the 
United  States  (New  York,  1896),  pp.  89-90,  454. 

CHBIST  k  LA  FAILLE,  krtet  h  1&  p&Y 
(Fr.,  Christ  of  the  straw).  A  painting  by 
Bubens,  made  about  1617,  representing  the 
body  of  Christ  lying  on  a  stone  bench  and 
covered  with  straw.  The  lifeless  form  is  sup- 
ported by  Joseph  of  Arimathasa,  and  the  Virgin, 
the  Magdalen,  and  John  weep  beside  it.  The 
eanvas  now  hangs  in  the  large  central  room  of 
the  museum  in  Antwerp,  Belgium.  It  was  de- 
signed as  an  altar-pieoe,  and  is  flanked  br  pictures 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child  and  the  Evangelist  Saint 
John* 

CHBISTCHXTBCH.  A  Parliamentary  and 
municipal  borough  and  seaport  on  the  English 
Channel,  in  Hampshire,  England,  at  the  head  of 
the  estuary  formed  by  the  Avon  and  Stour,  24 
miles  southwest  of  Southampton  (Map:  Eng- 
land, E  6) .  The  priory  church,  partly  of  Norman 
and  partly  of  early  English  architecture,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  of  English 
ecclesiastical  structures,  dates  from  the  reign  of 
William  Rufus,  and  was  restored  in  1861.  The 
Parliamentary  borough  comprises  two  favorite 
watering-places,  Muddiford  and  Bournemouth, 
and  returns  one  member  to  Parliament.  Christ- 
church  Bay  has  a  double  tide  every  twelve  hours. 
Christchurch  was  known  in  Saxon  times  as  Tweo- 
nseteam,  but  took  its  present  name  from  the 
Augustinian  Abbey  of  Christchurch,  foimded  here 
before  the  Conquest.  Population,  in  1891,  4000; 
in  1901,  4200.  The  church  contains  a  monument 
to  Shelley. 

CHBISTCHXTBCH.  The  capital  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Canterbury,  South  Island,  New  Zealand, 
situated  on  the  river  Avon,  about  eight  miles 
from  the  sea  (Map:  New  Zealand,  D  5).  Its 
port  is  Lyttelton,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
a  railway.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  great  grazing 
district,  and  also  has  flourishing  manufactures, 
of  which  boot  and  shoe  making  is  the  chief.  There 
is  a  large  export  trade,  mainly  in  timber  and 
wool.  The  city  possesses  numerous  fine  public 
buildings,  churches,  including  a  fine  reproduction 
of  Caen  Cathedral,  France,  a  museum,  a  theatre, 
Christ  College,  high  schools,  parks,  and  pleasure 
grounds.  The  city  has  steam  tramways,  and 
owns  an  abundant  artesian  well-water  supply. 
The  United  States  is  represented  by  a  consular 
agent.  Christchurch  is  the  see  of  the  New  Zea- 
land Bishopric  of  Canterbury.  The  city  owes  its 
foundation  to  the  Canterbury  Association,  incor- 
porated by  royal  charter  in  1849,  a  society  of 
influential  men  which  included  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Lord  Lvttelton,  and  other  prelates 
«nd  peers.  Each  of  its  streets,  laid  out  on  a 
rectangular  plan,  bears  the  name  of  an  English 
diocese.  Population  in  1891,  16,200;  with  sub- 
urbs, 31,600;  in  1901,  17,537. 

CHBIST  CHUBCH.  A  college  at  Oxford, 
England,   the   magnificent  project   of   Cardinal 


Wolsey,  when,  as  the  minister  of  Henry  VllL, 
he  was  the  most  powerful  man  in  England  next 
to  the  King.  The  foundation  was  to  be  known 
as  Cardinal  College  and  was  to  have  in  connec- 
tion with  it  a  school  in  Ipswich,  Wolsey's  native 
place.  The  plans  for  the  college  were  drawn,  and 
the  building  begun  in  1525,  but  with  the  fall  of 
the  Cardinal  in  1529,  and  his  death  in  1530,  the 
whole  project  fell  to  the  ground.  In  1532,  how- 
ever, Henry  VIII.  took  up  the  work,  refounded 
the  college  on  a  smaller  scale  under  the  name  of 
King  Henry  the  Eighth's  College,  and  in  1545- 
46  he  again  reconstituted  it  under  the  name  it 
now  bears,  and  united  it  with  his  newly  estab- 
lished see  of  Oxford  by  the  removal  of  the  epis- 
copal establishment  from  Osney  to  Christ 
Church.  He  thus  formed  a  unique  uuion  of 
cathedral  and  college,  from  which  the  founda- 
tion was  called  JEdee  Chriati,  or  the  House  of 
Christ.  It  is  spoken  of  generally  aa  the  'house/ 
not  the  college,  and  the  incumbents  are  referred 
to  as  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  not  of  Oxford,  but 
of  Christ  Church.  The  original  foundation  was 
for  a  dean,  eight  canons,  eight  clerks,  a  school- 
master, one  hundred  students,  choristers,  and  an 
organist.  In  accordance  with  the  few  changes  of 
1882,  there  were  a  dean,  six  canons,  thirty-one 
senior  students  (i.e.  fellows),  two  lecturers,  a 
number  of  honorary  students,  sixty  scholars,  and 
twenty-nine  exhibitioners,  besides  six  chaplains, 
an  organist,  singing  -men,  and  choristers,  the 
whole  forming  the  largest  collegiate  establish- 
ment in  Oxford.  The  buildings  about  the  great 
quadrangle  (Tom  Quad)  include  the  cathedral, 
which  occupies  the  site,  and  contains  some  of  the 
work,  of  the  Saxon  nunnery  of  Saint  Frides- 
wide,  and  the  Hall,  with  the  exception^  of  the 
Hall  of  William  Rufus  at  Westminster,  the  most 
splendid  example  of  its  kind  in  England.  Christ 
Church  is  one  of  the  foremost  colleges  in  Oxford, 
and  has  always  been  famous  for  its  distinguished 
members.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  ^ve 
prime  ministers  of  England  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury— Canning,  Pe?l,  Gladstone,  Salisbury,  and 
Kosebery.  Of  the  other  political  worthies  may  be 
noted  Arlington,  Nottingham,  Godolphin,  Boling- 
broke,  Carteret,  Wyndham,  Grenville,  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis,  Lord  Elgin,  and  Lord  Dalhousie.  Christ 
Church  has  had  on  its  books,  besides  these,  such 
names  as  Lyttelton,  Mansfield,  John  Locke,  Wil- 
liam Penn,  Ben  Jonson,  Camden,  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney, John  and  Charles  Wesley,  Dr.  Pusey,  and 
Kuskin. 

CHBISTEK,  kr^sten,  Ada.  See  Bbxden, 
Christiane. 

CHBISTENTMra,  kris'en-Ing  (from  AS.  cris- 
teniarif  to  Christianize,  baptize,  from  cristena. 
Christian,  from  I-.at.  ChristianuSf  Gk.  Xpiartavd^, 
Christianos,  Christian,  from  XptfrrSCf  Christos, 
Christ) .  A  term  often  used  as  equivalent  to  bap- 
tism (q.v.) .  It  is  disliked  by  some,  and  of  course 
liked  by  others,  as  favoring  the  doctrine  of  bap- 
tismal regeneration ;  being,  indeed,  according  to  its 
derivation,  expressive  of  the  notion  that  a  person 
is  made  a  Christian  in  baptism.  But,  like  many 
other  terms,  it  is  frequently  employed  without 
reference  to  its  origin,  and  without  any  intention 
of  conveying  the  opinion  which  it  might  be 
strictly  held  to  imply. 

CHBISTEKINa  A  SHIP.  The  present  ciia- 
tom  of  christening  ships  doubtless  grew  out  of 
the  ancient  libations  practiced  when  ships  were 
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launched.  The  action  of  blessing  ships  is  alluded 
to  by  the  monks  of  Saint  Denys.  In  July,  1418, 
the  Bishop  of  Bangor  was  sent  to  South  Hamp- 
ton to  bless  the  King's  ship,  the  Grace  d  Dieu, 
and  received  £5  for  his  expenses.  The  christening 
is  ordinarily  performed  by  a  lady,  who  breal^ 
4\  bottle  of  wine  against  the  stem  as  the  ship 
-starts  down  the  ways  in  laimching,  and  at  the 
rsame  time  utters  the  christening  words.  In 
»the  Russian  Navy  the  christening  ceremony  is 
iperfomied  by  a  priest,  and  takes  place  at  some 
•convenient  time  subsequent  to  the  laying  of  the 
keel.  At  the  conclusion  of  it,  a  silver  plate  bear- 
ing the  name  of  the  ship,  date  of  christening,  etc., 
is  affixed  to  the  keel. 

CHBISTIAK.  The  name  of  the  hero  of  Bun- 
;yan's  Pilgrim's  Progress, 

CHBISTIANII.  (1481-1559).  King  of  Den- 
mark and  Norway  from  1513  to  1523,  and  of 
Sweden  from  1520  to  1523.  He  was  bom  at 
Nyborg,  on  the  island  of  Filnen,  July  2,  1481. 
As  Crown  Prince  he  distinguished  himself  in 
1502  by  the  implacable  cruelty  with  which  he 
suppressed  a  Norwegian  insurrecticm.  As  King 
he  favored  merchants,  artisans,  and  peasantry, 
and  deprived  the  nobility  of  many  of  their  ex- 
clusive privileges.  In  15*^  he  succeeded  by  force 
of  arms  in  recovering  Sweden  for  the  Danish 
•Crown,  and  ninrked  his  success  by  the  execution 
in  Stockholm  of  ninety-four  men  of  high  rank, 
and  followed  this  up  with  sweeping  executions 
throughout  the  wuntry.  His  severity  hastened 
the  approach  of  the  successful  revolt  of  Sweden 
under  Gustavus  Vasa,  which  seated  the  latter 
on  the  Swedish  throne  in  1523.  On  his  return 
to  Copenhagen,  Christian  found  the  clergy  and 
nobles  of  Jutland  also  in  open  rebellion,  and 
in  April,  1523,  he  fled  to  the  Netherlands  with 
Ilia  wife  and  children,  calling  upon  the  Emperor 
•Charles  V.,  his  wife's  brother,  for  assistance. 
Frederick  of  Holstein,  uncle  of  Christian,  took 
.possession  of  the  kingdom,  supported  by  the  clergy 
and  nobles,  but  stoutly  resisted  by  the  burghers 
•and  peasantry.  Aided  by  the  Dutch,  Christian 
made  a  final  attempt  to  recover  his  throne,  land- 
ing in  Norway  in  1530,  but  was  defeated  and 
made  a  prisoner  in  1531,  and  remained  until  his 
•death,  January  25,  1559,  a  captive  in  the  Castle 
-of  Sonderborg,  on  the  island  of  Alsen.  See 
Denmark;  Norway;   Sweden. 

CHRISTIAN  IV.  (1577-1648).  King  of 
T)enmark  and  Norway  from  1588  to  1648.  He 
•was  bom  April  12,  1577,  in  Frederiksborg,  Zea- 
land. In  1611-13  he  carried  on  a  war  against  the 
young  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  and  yielded 
some  territory.  In  the  second  period  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  (1625-29)  an  exaggerated 
military  reputation  and  England's  support  made 
him  the  leader  of  the  Protestants,  but  only  dis- 
aster resulted.  His  forces  were  overwhelmed  by 
Tilly  at  Lutter  in  1626.  He  was  driven  back  into 
^Tutland,  which  was  overrun  by  the  enemy,  and  in 
1629  made  peace  with  the  Emperor  Ferdinand 
II.  at  Lfibeck.  Soon  after  his  Swedish  rival  be- 
came the  Protestant  leader.  He  waged  war  with 
Sweden  unsuccessfully  from  1643  to  1645.  In 
•civil  affairs,  however,  he  proved  himself  a  capable 
sovereign,  introducing  financial  and  legislative 
reforms,  encouraaring  industry  and  science,  and 
giving  a  powerful  impetus  to  both  the  external 
and  the  internal  trade  of  his  kingdoms.  The 
Vol.  IV.— «. 


present  capital  of  Norway  was  founded  by  him 
and  bears  his  name.    See  Denmark. 

CHBISTIAK  VII.  (1749-1808).  King  of 
Denmark  and  Norway  from  1766  to  1808.  He 
succeeded  his  father,  Frederick  V.,  in  1766.  He 
\vas  miserably  feeble  and  incapable,  and  scarcely 
exercised  any  influence  in  the  government.  Thcf 
actual  power  was  wielded  successively  by  his 
ministers,  Bemstorff  and  Struenseer,  and  his  son 
Frederick,  who  became  joint  regent  with  his 
mother,  Caroline  Matilda,  sister  of  George  III. 
of  England,  in  1784,  and  upon  the  death  of 
Christian  assumed  the  title  of  King  Frederick 
VI.  (q.v.).    Christian  died  March  13,  1808. 

CHBISTIAK  Vm.  (1786-1848).  King  of 
Denmark  from  1839  to  1848.  He  was  a  nephew 
of  Christian  VTI.,  and  was  bom  September  18, 
1786.  When  Norway  was  ceded  to  Sweden  by 
the  Treaty  of  Kiel,  the  people  of  the  former  coim- 
try  repudiated  the  act  of  alienation,  and  Prince 
(Christian  was  made  (rovernor.  He  raised  an 
army  and  convened  a  diet,  at  which  a  constitu- 
tion was  framed,  and  he  was  elected.  May  29, 
1814,  King  of  Norway  under  the  title  of  Chris- 
tian I.,  but  the  Norwegians  were  unable  to  with- 
stand the  invading  Swedish  army  under  Bema- 
dotte,  and  ther  Allied  Powers  compelled  Christian 
formally  to  relinquish  the  throne  on  October  10. 
He  succeeded  Frederick  VI.  as  King  of  Denmark 
in  1839.  His  reign  was  characterized  by  industrial 
progress  and  by  increased  political  liberty. 

CHBISTIAK  tK.  (1818-).  King  of  Den- 
mark since  1863.  He  was  bom  April  8,  1818, 
the  fourth  son  of  Duke  William  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein-Sonderburg-Glticksburg.  As  the  male 
line  of  the  House  of  Oldenburg,  which  had  oc- 
cupied the  Danish  throne  since  1448,  was  ap- 
proaching extinction  in  the  person  of  Frederick 
VII.,  the  great  Powers,  by  the  Treaty  of  Lon- 
don, May  8,  1852,  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
the  Danish  monarchy,  "as  connected  with  the 
general  interests  of  the  balance  of  power  in 
Kurepe,"  guaranteed  the  succession  to  Prince 
Christian,  by  right  of  his  wife,  who  was  a  niece 
of  King  Christian  VIII.  The  London  agreement 
was  ratified  by  the  Danish  Diet,  by  the  Act  of 
Succession  of  July  31,  1853.  Accordingly  Chris- 
tian became  King  on  the  death  of  Frederick, 
November  15,  1863.  Soon  after  his  accession 
the  trouble  over  the  duchies  (see  Sculeswiq- 
Holstein)  reached  an  acute  stage,  and  Den- 
mark was  compelled  to  relinquish  them  in 
1864,  afteV  a  brief  war  with  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia. From  1873  to  1894  the  King  was  engaged 
in  a  constitutional  conflict  with  the  democratic 
parties  over  the  question  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  Ministry.  The  conservatives  finally  tri- 
umphed. In  1874,  on  the  occasion  of  the  mil- 
lenary of  Iceland,  he  granted  the  island  a  new 
constitution,  and  visited  it  in  person.  Chris- 
tian married.  May  26,  1842,  Louise,  daughter 
of  Elector  William  of  Hesse-Cassel.  Thoy  had 
five  children.  Of  these,  Alexandra  is  Queen  of 
England,  Dagmar  is  Empress  Dowager  of  Rus- 
sia, and  George  is  King  of  Greece.  QueeTi  Louise 
died  September  29,  1898. 

CHBISTIAK  OF  Brunswick  (Braunschweig- 
Wolfenbnttel)  (1599-1626).  A  German  prelate 
and  soldier,  Lutheran  Bishop  of  Halberstadt.  and 
a  prominent  commander  in  the  Thirty  Years* 
War,  styled  *the  Aladman  of  Halberstadt.*  He 
was  born  in  Groningen    (Saxony),  and  became 
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Bishop  of  Halberstadt  in  1616.  His  military 
training  he  obtained  in  service  in  the  Nether- 
lands, under  Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange,  against 
the  Spanish.  After  Frederick  V.,  Elector  Pala- 
tine ( q.v. ) ,  had  lost  Bohemia  and  thef  Palatinate 
through  the  disastrous  battle  of  White  Hill, 
Christian  offered  his  sword  in  defense  of  the 
Electoral  cause,  and  in  1621,  with  an  army  of 
15,000,  plundered  Roman  Catholic  churches  and 
religious  establishments  along  the  river  Main  and 
through  Westphalia.  He  was  defeated  by  Gen- 
eral Tilly  at  H6chst,  and  was  dismissed  by  the 
Elector.  Subsequently,  as  a  commander  under 
Prince  Maurice,  he  defeated  the  Spaniards  at 
Fleurus  (in  the  modem  Province  of  Hainaut, 
Belgium).  Afterwards  he  returned  to  Lower 
Saxony,  and  was  signally  defeated  by  Tilly  at 
Stadtlohn  (August  6,  1623).  With  English  and 
French  assistance  he  and  Count  Mansfield  took 
the  field  in  1625,  in  command  of  an  army  of 
14,000,  under  the  general  direction  of  King 
Christian  TV.  of  Denmark,  the  Protestant  leader. 
He  died,  however,  before  anything  was  accom- 
plished.   See  TniBTY  Years'  Wab. 

CHBIS'TIAN^A.  ,  The  wife  of  Christian  in 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  She  is  left  in  the 
City  of  Destruction  (q.v.)  by  her  husband.  In 
the  second  part  of  the  allegory  she  also  leaves 
that  place,  and  her  subsequent  adventures  form 
the  chief  interest  of  the  plot. 

CHBISTIAN  ABT  (Early).  While  it  is 
easy  to  show  when  and  how  Christian  art  began, 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  when  it  ended — if  it  has 
ended.  In  the  nomenclature  of  art  history^ 
however,  the  term  early  Christian  art  is  gen- 
erally accepted  as  describing  the  monuments  pro- 
duced under  the  influence  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion before  the  year  800,  when  Charles  the  Great 
was  crowned  Emperor  of  the  West,  an  event 
which  may  be  said  to  have  inaugurated  a  new 
period  in  thcf  history  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It 
IS,  therefore.  Christian  art  before  its  mediaeval 
form  was  developed,  while  it  still  retains  much 
of  antique  tradition.  It  falls  into  three  divi- 
sions: (1)  Pre-Constantinian  (c.100-312)  ;  (2) 
from  Constantine  to  Justinian  (c.3 12-550)  ;  (3) 
Justinian  to  Charlemagne.  The  first  period  is 
mainly  illustrated  by  the  Roman  catacombs,  and 
shows*  Christian  art  in  embryo ;  the  second  can 
be  studied  principally  in  the  great  basilicas  and 
other  churches  of  Italy,  though  the  few  examples 
at  all  well  preserved  in  the  East  show  that  art 
was  there  quite  as  advanced;  the  third  is  illus- 
trated in  both  East  and  West,  but  the  decadence 
which  is  so  evident,  so  finally  fatal  to  artistic 
life  in  the  West,  is  far  less  apparent  in  the  East, 
whose  monuments  are  more  numerous  and  mag- 
nificent. 

Architecture.  There  was  very  little  opportu- 
nity for  anything  characteristic  in  the  architec- 
ture of  the  early  Christians.  Constantine  in  313 
gave  Christians  freedom  to  erect  places  of  wor- 
ship. All  that  remains  of  early  Christian  art 
before  this  date  is  described  in  the  article  on 
Catacombs.  The  style  formed  in  the  Fourth 
Century  is  called  basilical,  because  this  name 
was  given  to  the  large  churches  that  were  by 
far  the  most  important  monuments  erected. 
Christian  architects  faced  the  problem  of  creat- 
ing a  large  interior  for  worshiping  multitudes, 
in  contrast  with  ancient  worship,  which  was  in 
the  open  air.     In  pagan  temples  nearly  all  the 


artistic  efforts  had  been  concentrated  on  the 
exteriors.  Christian  art  neglected  the  exterior, 
leaving  it  of  bare  brick,  conditioned  in  its  form 
entirely  by  the  interior  arrangement  and  propor- 
tions. The  arrangements  of  these  churches  are 
elsewhere  descrilwed.  (See  Basilica;  Apse; 
Transept;  Atrium;  Nave;  Aisle;  Altar; 
Choir  ;  Confession.  )  Structurally  they  were  of 
little  importance.  No  rivalry  with  the  great 
domed  and  vaulted  halls  of  the  Roman  imperial 
baths  was  attempted.  The  interiors  were  roofed,, 
and  the  thin  brick  walls  had  simple  doors  and 
windows.  The  general  composition  was  good — 
columnar  vestibule  to  a  high,  encircling  wall; 
square  open  court  or  atrium;  open  porch  with 
three  doors  leading  into  an  oblong  interior  divid- 
ed into  three  or  five  aisles  by  rows  of  columns, 
supporting  either  a  straight  architrave  or  a  line 
of  arches.  The  dominant  note  of  the  interiors 
was  not  form,  light,  and  shade,  but  color,  given 
by  mosaic  paintmgs  (see  Mosaics)  or  frescoes 
(see  Fresco)  on  the  walls  and  rich  hangings  be- 
tween the  columns.  (See  Hangings.)  This  ia 
what  might  be  termed  the  ofiicial  style,  prevalent 
throughout  Italy  and  in  Greek  lands,  but  else- 
where other  ideals  prevailed.  The  following^ 
schools  may  be  distinguished:  (1)  Roman — in 
Home,  Milan,  and  most  Italian  cities;  in  south- 
em  Gaxil;  and  in  Rhenish  Germany.  (2)  Grccco- 
Roman — with  decided  Ilellenic  and  Oriental  in- 
fluences, in  several  cities  of  Italy,  where  this- 
element  was  strong,  as  in  Ravenna  and  Naples; 
in  the  Adriatic  provinces  of  Istria  and  Dalmatia ; 
and  in  Greece  proper  and  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 
(3)  Asia  Minor;  with  use  of  stone  and  of  vault- 
ing, with  heavier  proportions  and  differences  in 
plan.  (4)  Syria,  especially  in  the  ruined  cities  of 
the  Hauran,  and  regions  of  Antioch  and  Damas- 
cus, where  stcme  styles  of  great  originality  were 
developed.  (6)  Egypt ^  wherre  the  Christian  Copts- 
drew  both  from  ancient  Egyptian  and  from  Hel- 
lenic Christian  models.  (6)  'Northern  Africa^ 
especially  the  present  Algeria  and  Timis,  where 
the  French  excavations  have  brought  to  light  a 
large  number  of  early  churches,  but  all  in 
ruins.  In  these  schools  the  earliest  works 
were  nearly  always  the  finest,  because  in  the 
Fourth  Century  the  Roman  Empire  was  still 
comparatively  flourishing,  and  Imperial  funds 
were  lavishly  used  in  building  and  decorating 
churches.  The  Church  itself  was  far  richer 
than  during  the  barbarian  inroads.  The  early 
Christian  style  lasted  much  longer  in  the  W^est 
than  in  the  East  or  in  Greece,  because  the 
decay  in  the  West  caused  by  the  barbarian  in- 
vasions prevented  the  developments  and  changes 
that  were  possible  in  the  East,  where  civilization 
continued  uninterruptedly  at  a  high  level.  In 
Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Germany  it  ruled  far  into 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  basilical  type  of  church 
prevailing  in  many  parts  lUntil  the  Twelfth  Cen- 
tury. But  in  the  Orient,  where  it  never  had  so 
uniform  a  type,  it  gradually  gave  way  to  what 
is  termed  the  Byzantine  style.  In  Saloniki 
(Thessalonica),  which  came  next  to  Constanti- 
nople as  a  Greek  centre,  the  wooden  -  ceiled 
churches  continued  to  be  built  side  by  side  with 
the  domical  ones  until  the  Eighth  and  Ninth 
centuries.  But  elsewhere,  as  early  as  the  Sev- 
enth Century,  the  flimsier  wooden-roofed  style 
had  been  entirely  superseded  by  the  Byzantine 
vaulted  structures.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  basilicas  which  remain  wholly  or  in  partt 
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In  Rome — Santa  Maria  Maggiore  (Fifth  Cen- 
tury), San  Paolo  fuore  li  Muri  (Fifth),  Santa 
Sabina  (Fifth),  San  Pietro  in  Vincoli  (Fifth), 
San  i-orenzo  (Sixth,  old  part),  Sant*  Agnese 
(Seventh),  Santa  Maria  in  CoBmedia  (Eighth), 
Santa  Prassede  (Ninth),  San  Martino  di 
Monti  (Ninth).  In  Ravenna — San  Teodoro 
(Fifth),  San  Francesco  (Fifth),  San  Apol- 
linare  Nuovo  (Sixth),  San  Apollinare  in  Classe. 
In  Spoleto — San  Agostino.  In  Perugia — San 
Pietro.  Also  on  the  Adriatic  basilicas  in  Parenzo, 
Pola,  Grado,  all  of  the  Sixth  Century.  In  Con- 
stantinople— Saint  John  (Fifth).  In  Bethle- 
hem— Church  of  the  Nativity.  In  Saloniki — 
Saint  Demetrius.  In  Syria,  such  a  multitude  of 
churches,  from  the  Basilica  of  Shagga,  in  the 
Fourth  Century,  to  the  Church  of  Saint  Simeon. 
in  Kalat  Siman,  in  the  Sixth  Century,  that 
enumeration  would  be  impossible.  In  nearly  all 
these  buildings,  and  in  many  others  of  less  im- 
portance or  poorer  preservation,  the  one  official 
type  (see  Basilica)  is  followed.  The  differences 
are  mainly  in  the  common  use  by  Greek  and 
Eastern  churches  of  the  gallery  for  women  over 
the  side  aisles,  of  double  capitals  over  the  col- 
umns, of  polygonal  apses,  and  of  a  modification 
of  the  old  Corinthian  and  Ionic  orders  that  led 
up  to  Byzantine  ornament.  In  fact,  from  the 
beginning,  architecture  in  the  East  was  tending 
toward  the  Byzantine.  If  one  were  to  select  a 
half-dozen  out  of  all  the  remaining  early  basili- 
cas as  the  finest  and  best-preserved  examples  of 
the  style,  these  would  be :  Church  of  the  Nativity, 
Bethlehem;  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  Santa  Sa- 
bina,  and  Santa  Prassede,  Rome;  the  two  San 
Apoliinares  in  Ravenna;  and  the  cathedral  in 
Parenzo.  They  have  preserved  a  great  part  of 
their  original  decoration,  as  well  as  their  archi- 
tecture. There  was  another  important  class  of 
early  Christian  buildings^  the  baptisteries,  chap- 
els, sacristies,  mausoleums,  and  other  religious 
structures,  that  were  built  not  on  an  oblong,  but 
on  a  concentric  plan — that  is,  buildings  that 
were  circular,  polygonal,  or  even  equi laterally 
cruciform.  These  buildings  are  of  course  com- 
parable to  Roman  structures  like  the  Pantheon, 
the  Temple  of  Vesta  or  Minerva  Medica,  or  the 
vaulted  nails  in  the  baths;  but  they  were  never 
so  bold  or  on  so  large  a  scale.  At  first  even 
churches  were  sometimes  built  in  this  form 
(Antioch;  San  Stefano  Rotondo,  Rome;  Saint 
Georgcf,  Salon iil)  ;  but  this  was  found  im- 
practicable for  liturgical  reasons,  and  it  was 
thenceforth  confined  to  other  religious  and  funer- 
ary structures.  Some  were  square  externally 
and  octagonal  internally,  by  means  of  niches, 
like  the  two  baptisteries  in  Ravenna  and  that  in 
Kalat  Siman;  some  purely  circular,  like  Saint 
George  in  Saloniki.  In  these  cases  the  dome 
rests  upon  the  outer  wall,  but  in  the  more 
developed  and  monumental  examples  it  rests 
upon  a  row  of  columns,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  concentric  aisle  imitated  from  the  straight 
aisles  of  the  basilica,  and  covered  by  a  lower 
roof.  Sometimes  both  dome  and  aisles  are  of 
masonry,  as  in  Santa  Costanza  in  Rome  and 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore  in  Nocera — both  of  them 
of  circular  plan;  at  other  times,  with  lighter 
walls  and  higher  proportions,  the  coverings  are 
of  wood,  as  in  the  Lateran  baptistery  in  Rome, 
which  is  octagonal,  and  San  Stefano  Rotondo, 
which  is  circular  and  with  two  aisles.  The  type 
with  dome  and  vaults  of  stone,  brick,  or  tile  in 


the  hands  of  Eastern  architects  connects  in  the 
Sixth  Century  with  the  early  stages  of  the  By- 
zantine style,  especially  where  the  dome  is  placed 
on  a  square  plan,  and  thus,  and  by  means  of  an 
apse  added  at  one  end,  a  form  is  produced  easily 
used  as  a  church.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
Cathedral  of  Bozra  and  Saint  George  in  Ezra  in 
Syria,  and  with  Saints  Scrgius  and  Bacchus  in 
Constantinople.  Some  of  the  buildings  have 
galleries  over  the  aisles. 

For  civil  buildings  of  this  period,  we  must 
go  to  the  Syrian  cities,  where  there  remain  thou- 
sands of  houses,  halls,  colonnades,  sepulchral 
monuments,  all  well  built  in  stonework,  and 
telling  us  as  much  of  contemporary  life  as  Pom- 
peii does  for  the  previous  centuries. 

In  so  far  as  materials  of  construction  are  con- 
cerned, bricks  were  the  common  material  in  the 
West,  including  the  Greek  provinces,  and  this 
precluded  sculptured  decoration,  because  no  mar- 
ble facing  was  used.  But  in  the  Orient,  espe- 
cially in  Syria,  local  stone  replaced  brick,  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  good  sculptural  detail. 
Here  also  the  normal  types  of  the  classic^  orders, 
slavishly  followed  further  west,  are  varied  by 
many  new  forms,  which  are  not  only  connected 
with  Persian  and  Byzantine  ornament,  but  seem 
to  foreshadow  Romanesque  and  Gothic  foliage  and 
ornament.  It  is  in  Syria  also  that  the  greatest 
variety  and  inventiveness  of  architectural  plan, 
composition,  and  form  are  shown.  The  master- 
piece of  the  school  is  the  monastery  of  Saint 
Simeon  in  Kalat-Simau. 

BmLiOGBAPHY.  For  systematic  treatment: 
Holtzinger,  Die  altchriatliche  Architektur  (Stutt- 
gart, 1889)  ;  Dehio  and  Von  Bezold,  Die  kirch^ 
l%ch€  Baukunat  dea  Ahendlandea  (Stuttgart, 
1884)  ;  Essenwein,  Der  chriatliche  Kirchenhau 
( Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1886)  ;  Kraus,  Oeachich- 
te  der  christlichen  Kunat  (Freiburg,  1896)  ;  and 
for  plates;  Httbsch,  Die  altchriai lichen  Kirchen 
(Karlsruhe,  1859-63)  ;  also  French  edition,  Monu- 
menta  de  l*architecture  chrHicnne  (Paris,  1860)  ; 
for  Syria:  De  VogU6,  Syrie  Centrale  (Paris, 
1865). 

ScuLPTUKE.  The  earliest  of  the  arts  to  fall,  at 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  was  sculpture. 
The  carvings  on  the  Arch  of  Constantine,  the 
Column  of  Theodosius,  and  the  Imperial  portraits 
of  the  Fourth  Century,  show  this  to  have  been 
so,  even  in  the  case  of  the  most  pretentious  monu- 
ments. A  few  works  of  Christian  sculpture  of 
pre-Constantinian  date  come  before  this  com- 
plete decadence.  Such  are  the  statue  of  Saint 
Hippolytus  and  that  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in 
the  Lateran  ^fusoum,  and  a  few  of  the  sarcophagi 
(q.v.).  The  latter  form  the  bulk  of  early 
Christian  marble  sculpture  during  the  Third, 
Fourth,  and  Fifth  centuries,  after  which  there 
was  very  little  sculpture  on  a  large  scale  of  any 
sort.  These  sarcophagi,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
earlier  ones  of  the  Etruscans  and  pagan  Romans, 
had  a  line  of  reliefs  covering  face  and  sides. 
Sometimes,  even,  there  were  two  superposed  rows 
of  figures,  ^fany  subjects  were  usually  crowded 
together,  though  sometimes  such  scenes  as  the 
crossing  of  the  Red  Sea,  or  Jonah  swallowed  by 
the  whale,  occupy  the  entire  front.  The  scenes 
are  selected  with  evident  relation  to  funerary 
ideas  and  belief  in  future  life,  and  are  thus 
very  instructive.  (See  IcoNOORAPirY.)  Most  of 
them  occur  also  in  the  catacomb  frescoes.  ITie 
technique  begins  to  decline  in  the  Fourth  Cen- 
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tuiy,  as  is  shown  by  the  liberal  use  of  the  trepan, 
the  loss  of  finish^  and  of  good  proportions.  The 
museum  of  the  Lateran  contains  the  largest  col- 
lection, but  there  are  many  in  Aries.  In  fact, 
throughout  the  Roman  world  a  similar  style 
prevailed.  The  sarcophagi  in  Ravenna  show 
the  stiffness  and  limitations  of  the  latest  sar- 
cophagi— those  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  centuries. 
To  this  time  probably  belongs  the  last  colossal 
statue  of  antiquity — the  bronze  emperor  found 
at  Barletta,  hard  in  its  style,  showing  the  loss 
of  ability  since  the  time  of  the  famous  bronze 
statue  of  Saint  Peter  in  the  Vatican  (Fifth  Cen- 
tury). After  the  Sixth  Century  nc  attempt  was 
made  at  monumental  sculpture,  the  religious 
scruples  of  the  Iconoclasts  hastening  the  total 
downfall,  which  was  complete  both  for  the  East 
and  the  West.  The  eclipse  was  to  last  about  six 
centuries. 

Painting  and  Mosaics.  The  painted  ornamen- 
tation of  the  earliest  crypts  in  the  Roman  cata- 
combs, such  as  those  of  Domitilla  and  Priscilla, 
show  that  not  until  the  middle  of  the  Second 
Centurj^  was  there  enough  that  was  significantly 
Christian  to  be  called  Christian  painting.  The 
technique  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  contemporary 
pagan  monuments;  but  a  system  of  symbolism 
to  express  Christian  faith  is  in  process  of  forma- 
tion. (See  Iconography;  a  more  general  de- 
scription is  given  under  Catacombs.)  Everything 
that  could  be  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  the  resur- 
rection and  of  salvation  was  represented,  whether 
in  the  form  of  animate  and  inanimate  symbols, 
such  as  the  phoenix,  the  fish,  or  the  bread;  or  of 
symbolic  scenes,  such  as  Noah,  Daniel,  or  the 
three  children  in  the  furnace.  In  its  limitation 
and  simplicity  this  art  was  very  direct,  and  ap- 
pealed alike  to  learned  and  unlearned.  After 
the  time  of  Constantine,  the  historic,  descriptive, 
genre,  and  dogmatic  elements  were  added  to  di- 
versify the  art,  while  the  deterioration  of  tech- 
nique detracted  from  its  appeal.  The  catacombs 
continue  throughout  the  Fourth  Century  to  fur- 
nish practically  the  entire  material  for  study,  be- 
cause the  churches  of  this  period  still  in  existence 
have  partly  or  entirely  lost  their  paintings.  The 
art  of  mosaic  painting  now  entered  the  field  of 
figured  composition,  and  rapidly  displaced  fresco 
painting  in  the  larger  and  richer  churches.  The 
mausoleum  of  Constantia  and  the  Church  of 
Santa  Pudentiana  in  Rome  preserve  works  of  this 
century  of  very  ditferent  character — the  former, 
in  its  semi-pagan  decoration,  harking  back  to 
the  early  catacombs,  while  the  latter,  with  its 
ordered  scene  of  Christ  enthroned  teaching  the 
apostles  and  establishing  the  Church  of  the  Jews 
and  of  the  Gentiles,  shows  the  new  dogmatic  and 
didactic  tendency.  WTiile  painting  had  been 
rather  sentimental  and  free,  it  became  now  more 
systematically  a  religious  handmaid.  (See 
TcoNOORAPiiY.)  The  desire  to  tell  the  people  all 
the  main  facts  of  religious  history  led  to  the  in- 
vention of  a  series  of  chronological  illustrations 
of  the  events  of  the  Old  and  Xew  Testaments 
which,  originating  as  early  as  the  Fifth  Century, 
were  handed  down,  almost  unchanged,  for  about 
a  thousand  years.  The  mosaics  of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore  in  Rome,  with  their  scenes  from  (jcnesis 
(c.430),  show  the  early  phase  of  the  style  be- 
fore its  historic  exuberance  had  been  pruned  to 
the  selection  of  fewer  types.  The  historic  series 
soon  became  subordinate  to  the  dogmatic,  as  in 
the   later   mosaics    (c.500)    in    San   Apollinare 


Nuovo,  in  Ravenna,  portraying  the  life  of  Christ. 
This  was  due  to  the  influence  of  the  East  and  of 
Greece.  Although  nearly  all  the  preserved  works 
of  painting  and  mosaic  earlier  than  a.d.  800  are 
found  in  the  West,  there  are  abundant  proofs 
that  the  change  from  the  symbolic  to  the  dog- 
ma tico-historic  style  was  due  to  the  Orient.  One 
of  these  proofs  is  the  series  of  Greek  illuminated 
manuscripts  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  centuries,  in 
which  this  style  is  fully  developed,  and  which 
may  have  serv^ed  as  models  to  the  Western  paint- 
er— such  were  the  Vienna  and  Colton  Genesis, 
Rossano  Gospels,  etc.  The  Oriental  love  of  color 
also  dictated  the  replacing  of  the  thinner,  colder 
fresco  by  the  richer,  warmer  mosaics.  The  two 
typical  Italian  schools  are  Rome  and  Ravenna, 
the  former  representing  the  Latin,  the  latter  the 
Oriental-Hellenic  current.  In  Rome  the  mosaics 
of  Santa  Sabina  (Fifth  Century)  and  San  Cos- 
mas  and  Damian  (c.530)  are  tbe  finest  of  their 
class — ^nuinely  Roman;  but  the  invasion  of 
Byzantine  methods  is  shown  a  little  later  in  San 
Teodoro,  and  even  more  in  San  Venanzio.  The 
Ravenna  series  is  richer  in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth 
centuries,  with  its  two  churches  of  San  Apollinare, 
San  Vitale,  the  two  baptisteries,  the  archiepisco- 
pal  palace,  and  the  tomb  of  Galla  Placidia,  filled 
with  mosaics  by  the  best  artists  of  the  Greek 
school.  The  tise  of  the  gold  ground,  which  they 
made  popular,  revolutionized'  mosaic  painting 
and  made  its  figures  as  clean-cut  as  those  of  a 
Greek  frieze.  The  period  closes  with  the  su- 
premacy of  the  East  in  painting. 

^fiNOB  Arts,  The  smaller  branches  of  art  ap- 
peared to  feel  the  decadence  the  least.  This  was 
especially  true  of  ivory-carving  (q.v.)  and  metal 
sculpture.  One  branch,  that  of  illuminated 
manuscripts  (q.v.),  may  even  be  ^id  to  have 
been  created  at  this  time.  The  subjects  por- 
trayed were  the  same  as  in  the  larger  arts.  Cer- 
tain branches  were  especially  popular  in  special 
localities.  Figured  woven  stuffs  were  worn  in 
the  Orient,  especially  in  Egypt,  Saint  Asterius 
commenting  on  the  personages  who  carried  all 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  on  their  garments, 
^lany  such  textiles  have  been  found  in  the 
Fayum.  Then  there  was  the  special  industry  of 
figures  delicately  outlined  in  gold  on  glass,  as 
in  so  many  cups  found  in  the  Roman  catacombs. 
The  earthenware  and  bronze  lamps  also  were 
decorated  with  religious  scenes.  But  the  choice 
est  remaining  examples  are  the  ivories  and  il- 
luminations. The  scenes  carved  on  the  diptychs 
were  necesHarily  limited  in  character  to  the  fig- 
ures and  functions  of  the  consuls;  but  a  greater 
variety  appears  in  the  boxes  (pyxes),  the  book- 
covers,  and  other  objects  of  ecclesiastical  use, 
carved  with  great  skill  throughout  this  period, 
but  especially  between  the  Fourth  and  the  close 
of  the  Sixth  Century,  which  is  also  the  Golden 
Age  for  illuminations. 

Symbolism  and  Iconography.  All  early  Chris- 
tian figured  art  expressed  or  taught  some  reli- 
gious truth,  and  was  not  produced  primarily 
for  aesthetic  reasons.  Therefore,  the  study  of  its 
subjects  is  even  more  interesting  than  that  of  its 
style.  This  will  be  treated  under  the  title  Ico- 
nography, as  well  as  under  Symbousm;  Alle- 
gory; etc. 

BiBUOGRAPHY.  Bcsidcs  the  authorities  re- 
ferred to  under  Catacombs  and  Iconography, 
such  as  Garrucci,  Perat$,  De  Rossi,  etc.,  consult : 
Kraus,  Ocschichte  der  christlichen  Kunst   ( Frei- 
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burg,  1895*97) ;  Woltmann  and  Woermann,  Oc- 
aohichte  der  Malerei  (Leipzig,  1879) ;  Zimmer- 
roann,  Oiotto  und  die  Kunst  Italiena  (I^ipzig, 
1899). 

CHBISTIAK  BBOTHEBS  COLLEGE.     A. 

Koman  Catholic  educational  institution,  situated 
in  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  conducted  by  the  Brothers  of 
the  Christian  Schools  (q.v.) .  The  college  was  char- 
tered in  1855,  and  maintains  collegiate,  scien- 
tific, commercial,  and  preparatory  departments. 
The  value  of  the  college  buildings  and  grounds 
is  about  $650,000,  and  the  total  annual  income  is 
$30,000.  The  library  contains,  approximately, 
20,000  volumes.  The  student  enrollment  in  all 
departments  is  about  450. 

CHBISTIAN    CATHOLIC    CHXJBCH.      A 

religious  denomination  organized  in  1896  by  the 
Rev.  John  Alexander  Dowie,  a  former  minister 
in  Australia.  ITe  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  of 
the  United  States,  and  then  to  Chicago,  111., 
preaching  and  practicing  faith-healing,  and  soon 
attracted  a  large  following.  While  the  generally 
received  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  are 
taught  and  the  sacraments  are  observed  in  the 
Christian  Catholic  Church,  special  prominence 
is  given  to  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  cure  of 
disease  in  answer  to  prayer,  or  faith-healing. 
A  united  consecration  service  at  the  close  of  the 
proceedings  is  a  usual  feature  of  their  meetings. 
Baptism  is  administered  to  believers  by  trine 
immersion.  The  organization  of  the  Church 
comprises  the  general  overseer,  its  chief  head 
(now  Mr.  Dowie),  overseers  for  the  larger  dis- 
tricts, and  seventies.  Its  w^ork  is  carried  on  in 
the  three  lines,  religious,,  educational,  and  com- 
mercial. The  chief  centre  of  the  denominational 
organization  is  at  Zion  City,  near  Chicago,  where 
large  properties  have  been  acquired  and  where  its 
institutions  and  business  enterprises  are  situated. 
Junior  schools  have  been  established.  The  highest 
school  is  Zion  College.  The  cornerstone  of  a  wing 
of  an  educational  building  was  laid  January  6, 
1902.  An  assembly  hall  is  contemplated.  Among 
the  business  enterprises  at  Zion  City  are:  The 
Zion  Printing  and  Publishing  House,  Zion  City 
Bank,  Zion  general  store,  and  industries,  of  which 
'the  lace  industry  is  planned  on  a  very  large  scale. 
Besides  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  Chris- 
tian Catholic  Church  is  represented  in  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
China,  Japan,  and  the  South  African  states. 
From  the  first  baptism,  March  14,  1897,  till  the 
end  of  1901,  11,847  baptisms  had  been  reported, 
of  which  7239  were  in  Chicago.  In  1898  the  de- 
nominations reported  three  tabernacles,  one  hun- 
dred halls  and  mission  schools,  and  four  divine- 
healing  houses.  The  organs  of  the  denomination 
are:  Leaves  of  Healing,  weekly  (Chicago)  ;  Little 
'White  Dove,  weekly  (Chicago).  Consult:  J.  A. 
Dowie,  A  Voice  from  Zion,  four  volumes  of  ad- 
drefsses  (Chicago)  ;  Zion*8  Conflict  with  Methodist 
Apostasy  (Chicago,  1901),  a  treatise  against 
Free  Masonry. 

CHBISTIAK  CHURCH,  South.    See  Chbis- 

TIAXS. 

CHBISTIAK  CICEBO,  sls^^rd  (translation 
of  Lat.  Cicero  Christianus) ,  A  name  given  to 
Lactantius,  a  Christian  apologist  of  the  Fourth 
Century. 

CHBISTIAK  COKVEKTIOK.  See  Chris- 
tians. 


CHBISTIAK  EKDEAVOB,  Youno  People's 
Society  or.  A  society  originated  by  the  Rev. 
Francis  E.  Clark,  pastor  of  a  Congregational 
church  in  Portland,  Maine.  Its  first  membership 
consisted  of  thirty-five  boys  and  girls,  who  met, 
February  2,  1881,  in  the  pastor's  parlor,  and 
pledged  themselves  to  attend  and  take  some 
part  in  a  weekly  prayer-meeting,  and  once  a 
month  to  hold  a  consecration  meeting.  Other 
duties,  social,  religious,  literary,  and  of  various 
kinds,  were  assigned  to  different  members.  The 
idea  met  with  instant  acceptance.  It  ofTered 
young  people  in  the 'Church  something  to  do  and 
to  employ  their  energies.  At  present  organiza- 
tions similar  to  the  first  one  are  found  th^ 
world  over  in  churches  of  various  denomina- 
tions; the  joint  membership  is  about  3,500,000; 
and  the  annual  conventions  are  attended  by 
enormous  crowds.  These  scattered  organizations 
are  bound  together  by  a  corporation,  the  United 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  organized  1885, 
with  headquarters  in  Boston  and  managed  by 
a  board  of  trustees.  The  organ  of  the  society  is 
The  Christian  Endeavor  World,  In  1895  the 
World's  Christian  Endeavor  Union  was  formed. 
For  details,  consult  L.  W.  Bacon  and  C.  A. 
Xorthrup,  Young  People*8  Societies  (Xew  York, 
1900). 

CHBISTIAK  EBA.     See  Chbonoloot. 

CHBISTIAK  HEBO,  The.  A  moral  treatise 
by  Richard  Steele  (q.v.),  published,  with  a  dedi- 
cation to  Lord  Cutts,  by  Tonson,  in  London,  in 
April,  1701.  A  second  and  elaborate  edition  ap- 
peared in  July  of  the  same  year.  It  purports  to 
be  "an  argument  proving  that  no  principles  but 
those  of  religion  are  sufficient  to  make  a  great 
man." 

CHBISTIAKIA,  kr^s't^-a^n^-A,  or  KBISTI- 
AKIA.  The  capital  of  Norway,  situated  at  the 
northern  end  of  Christ iania  Fiord,  in  latitude  59' 
56'  N.  and  longitude  10°  43'  E.  (Map:  Norway, D 
7 ) .  It  occupies  about  seven  square  miles.  Chris- 
tiania  is  composed  of  the  old,  well-built  city 
proper,  and  of  a  number  of  rather  uninviting  sub- 
urbs where  the  poorer  classes  live.  There  are  broad 
streets,  and  fine,  large  squares  adorned  with  monu- 
ments. The  promenade  of  Saint  John's  Hill  is  one 
of  the  city's  attractive  features.  The  historic  cita- 
del of  Akershus  now  serves  as  an  arsenal  and 
prison.  The  most  noteworthy  churches  are  the 
Gamle  Akers  Kirke,  mentioned  before  1150;  the 
Trinity  Church,  errected  in  the  Gothic  style  in  1853- 
58;  the  Church  of  Our  Saviour,  consecrated  in  1697 
and  recently  restored;  and  the  Johannes  Kirke, 
completed  in  1878.  The  more  prominent  secular 
buildings  are  the  Parliament  House,  the  Museum 
of  Art,  the  exchange,  the  royal  palace,  constructed 
in  1825-48,  the  episcopal  residence,  and  the  L^ni- 
versity.  (See  Oh ristiania.  University  of.)  The 
botanical  garden  and  astronomical  observatory 
are  worthy  of  mention. 

Christiania  forms  a  separate  official  district, 
and  is  administered  by  a  magistracy  composed  of 
the  burgomaster  and  two  coimcilmen.  It  has 
good  water-works  and  several  electric  car  lines. 
The  educational  institutions  comprise,  besides 
the  university,  two  higher  military  schools,  a 
gymnasium,  a  technical  school,  and  a  number  of 
liatin  and  *real'  schools.  The  Museum  of  Art 
contains  many  meritorious  paintings  by  Scandi- 
navian and  foreign  artists,  but  no  great  master- 
pieces.    The   Industrial   Art  Museum  has  fine 
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ancient  and  modem  ^  specimens  of  Norwegian 
liandicraft.  There  are  threef  theatres,  and  a  mu- 
nicipal library  of  about  50,000  volumes. 

Industrially  Christiania  is  quite  important. 
Among  its  leading  manufactured  products  are 
paper,  oil,  cotton  yam,  tobacco,  furniture,  iron- 
wares and  liquors.  It  is  the  principal  seaport 
of  Norway,  handling  about  half  of  the  imports, 
and  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  exports.  The  harbor 
is  very  spacious,  and  is  kept- open  in  winter  by 
means  of  ice-breakers.  There  is  regular  steam- 
ship communication  with  Great  Britain,'  Ger- 
many, the  Netherlands,  and  France,  as  well  as 
with  Denmark  and  Sweden.  The  capital  is  the 
seat  of  a  number  of  consular  representatives,  in- 
cluding one  from  the  United  States.  The  popu- 
lation, almost  wholly  Protestant,  was  151,239  in 
1891,  and  227,626  in  1900.  The  environs  are  very 
attractive,  offering  magnificent  views.  The  aver- 
age annual  temperature  of  I^hristiania  is  42°  F. 
The  city  was  founded  in  1624  by  Christian  IV.,  on 
the  site  of  the  town  of  Oslo,  which  dated  from 
1050,  and  was  burned  in  1624.  Consult  Amn6us, 
La  ville  de  Kriatianiaf  8on  commerce^  sa  naviga- 
tion et  8on  industrie — Rd8um6  historique  (Chris- 
tiania, 1900). 

CHBISTIANIA,  University  of.  The  Nor- 
wegian State  University.  During  the  union  of 
Norway  and  Denmark,  the  Norwegian  students 
frequented  the  imiversity  at  Copenhagen;  but 
the  awakening  of  the  national  spirit  at  the  end 
of  the  Eighteenth  Centuiy  finally  compelled  the 
foundation  of  the  Christiania  University,  under 
Frederick  VI.,  in  1811-1812,  mainly  through  vol- 
untary subscriptions.  In  the  course  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  many  buildings  have  been  erected, 
both  by  the  State  and  by  private  contributions. 
The  university  is  under  the  control  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Religion  and  Education.  There  were,  in 
1901,  about  1400  students.  The  library  is  large, 
containing  365,000  volumes.  The  imiversity  has 
a  botanical  garden  and  an  observatory,  besides 
various  laboratories  and  museums. 

CHBISTIANITY  (from  OF.  Creatiente,  Cres- 
tientetj  from  Lat.  Chriatianitas,  Christianity, 
from  Chriaiianua,  Christian).  Religion  depends 
upon  two  elements,  the  perception  of  need,  and 
belief  in  some  higher  power  able  to  relieve  it.  Man 
is  very  early  brought  to  feel  his  helplessness  in 
respect  to  his  own  life  and  the  things  he  most 
needs  for  its  maintenance.  He  early  forms  the 
idea  of  some  higher  being,  some  force  of  nature, 
some  departed  spirit,  or  some  superhuman  being, 
who  has  the  power,  even  if  not  the  will,  to  help 
him  preserve  his  life,  or  give  him  food.  The 
moment  he  turns  to  this  being  in  supplication 
and  with  some  degree  of  trust,  that  moment  he 
has  become  a  religious  being.  Thus  Schleier- 
macher  was  right  in  defining  religion  as  essen- 
tially the  feeling  of  dependence. 

As  man  progresses  in  knowledge  of  himself  and 
the  world,  lie  is  led  to  see  that  this  world  is 
never  free  from  evils  and  that  he  is  never  lifted 
to  the  completa  independence  of  it.  Hence  he 
begins  to  place  the  chief  good  for  which  he 
strives  in  another  world  and  a  life  after  this. 
At  the  same  time  his  conception  of  the  super- 
human being  upon  whom  he  depends  becomes 
more  elevated,  and  he  begins  to  view  life  under 
ethical  considerations,  which  lend  color  to  his 
view  of  the  good  to  be  attained  in  a  future  state. 
This  process  may  carry  him  to  a  high  degree  of 
ioiowledge  of  God,   immortality,  and  morality. 


as  it  did  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  found  in  Plato 
a  channel  for  the  expression  of  the  purest  and 
highest  form  of  religion  which  any  pagan  people 
attained. 

Christianity,  now,  partakes  of  the  character 
of  all  religion,  in  that  it  is  fundamentally  a 
recognition  by  man  of  his  dependence  upon  God;  \ 
but  it  is  distinguished  from  other  religions  by 
the  character  of  the  provision  which  it  makes  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  elementary  religious  de- 
mand. It  is  the  religion  of  salvation,  and  it 
provides  this  through  a  definite  channel,  through 
the  work  of  a  Saviour  sent  from  God,  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  in  its  own  conception  the  absolute 
and  only  true  religion.  Toward  Judaism  its 
relation  is  that  of  the  perfect  to  the  divinely  or- 
dained, but  preparatory  and  imperfect.  Toward 
the  various  forms  of  heathenism  its  relation  is 
that  of  the  pure  to  the  multifariously  debased. 
It  recognizes  in  none  of  them  saving  power.  If 
any  soul  is  saved  in  heathenism  (Romans  ii. 
14-16),  it  is  because  it  has  assumed  the  same 
attitude  toward  God  which  Christianity  requires, 
and  its  salvation  is  granted  solely  upon  the 
ground  of  the  perfect  work  of  Christ  wrought 
for  it  as  well  as  others.  Without  the  essential 
elements  of  the  Gospel,  without  the  atonement 
of  Christ,  and  without  faith  (confiding  trust)  in 
God,  Christianity  teaches  there  is  no  salvation 
(Acts  iv.  12). 

The  claim  of  absoluteness  which  is  made  for 
Christianity  is  supported  by  the  method  in  which 
it  originated.  It  is  the  religion  of  revelation. 
God  makes  himself  known  to  men  by  personal 
communication  in  a  supernatural  way.  He 
speaks  by  chosen  messengers  (prophets)  and  sus- 
tains their  message  by  divine  signs  (miracles), 
and  at  last,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  sends  His  own 
Son,  who  takes  upon  Him  humanity,  reveals  God 
more  perfectly  than  any  of  His  forerunners,  per- 
forms the  work  of  atonement,  and  then  sends  the 
divine  Spirit  to  work  immanently  in  the  soul  and 
be  a  new  power  of  life,  delivering  it  from  the 
control  of  sin. 

This  conception  of  supernatural  origin  is  essen- 
tial to  Christianity.  The  great  teachers  who  have 
left  the  record  of  their  teachings  in  the  Bible 
did  not  obtain  their  conceptions  of  truth  by  the 
unaided  operations  of  their  own  minds,  as  men 
have  discovered  the  powers  of  steam  and  elec- 
tricity. If  the  knowledge  of  truth  had  grown  in 
this  way,  it  would  still  have  grown  under  the 
eflfective"  agency  of  God,  as  the  process  of  evolu- 
tion is  by  the  immanent  working  of  His  per- 
sonality (consult  Le  Conte,  Evolution  and  He- 
Itgion,  New  York,  1888).  But  revelation  em- 
phasizes that  personality.  It  is  accompanied  by 
the  sense  of  personal  contact  with  God.  It  gives 
truth  which  is  necessarily  recognized  as  coming 
from  (jrod  and  not  as  originating  in  the  human 
soul.  Prophecy  and  miracles  are  equally  per- 
sonal. Prophecy  is  not  a  merely  natural  antici- 
pation of  the  future  by  any  shrewd  guessing,  or 
by  any  special  sympathy  with  the  divine  mind, 
enabling  man  to  decipher  the  riddle  of  the 
future,  much  less  is  it  error  and  self-deceit.  It 
is  God's  personal  communication  to  the  prophet 
of  the  unkno>v'n  future  as  it  lies  in  the  divine 
plan.  Miracles  are  also  God's  present  and  per- 
sonal interference  in  the  course  of  nature.  They 
need  not  be  conceived  as  destroying  any  funda- 
mental law  of  nature,  but  they  are  what  nature 
never  does  and  never  can  do  without  God,  as  it 
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never  does  and  never  can  do  a  multitude  of 
things  >%'hich  it  does  without  man.  And  when 
Jesus  Christ  comes  into  the  world,  the  height  of 
the  supernatural  is  reached.  He  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  an  ideal  man'  merely,  though  He  was 
that.  He  did  not  originate  as  a  man  by  the 
merely  natural  processes  by  which  other  men 
originate.  His  peculiarity  is  not  foimd  in  the 
degree  of  intimacy  with  which  He  communed 
with  God.  On  the  contrary,  Christianity  regards 
Him  as  God  come  in  the  flesh.  He  is  God  in  the 
centre  of  His  personality,  and  speaks  with  the 
authority  and  Knowledge  of  God.  The  work  of 
atonement  which  He  performs  is  no  mere  incident 
in  His  earthly  career,  nothing  in  which  men  have 
any  part,  nor  which  they  can  do  after  Him;  but 
is  unique  as  His  person  is  unique,  and  neither 
capable  of  imitation  by  man  nor  proposed  for  his 
imitation,  although  His  spirit  is,  even  the  spirit 
in  which  He  wrought  this  great  work  (Phil.  ii. 
6ff.).  All  the  various  explanations  of  the  pe- 
culiarities of  Christianity  are  natural  explana- 
tions, and  are  foreign  from  the  spirit  of  the  sys- 
tem. It  is  in  distinction  from  and  contradiction 
of  them  all  that  it  is  'supernatural.*  It  is  not 
an^t-natural,  and  is  even  natural,  if  in  the  scope 
of  that  word  the  nature  of  God  and  the  secrets 
of  eternity  are  embraced;  but  it  is  above  nature, 
as  man  knows  nature. 

Thus  introduced  into  the  world,  Christianity 
has  a  corresponding  and  a  peculiar  view  of  the 
world.  By  this  it  is  differentiated  from  other 
religions  as  well  as  by  its  lofty  claims.  Chris- 
tianity does  not  view  the  world  as  miserable,  as 
some  Oriental  religions  do,  and  recommend  self- 
effacement  as  the  remedy.  The  world  is  miser- 
able; but  the  chief  thing  is  its  sin.  Christianity  . 
views  the  world  as  sinful  and  as  condemned  before 
the  bar  of  God  for  its  guilt.  The  world  is  a  lost 
world.  Christianity  does  not  necessarily  reject 
evolution  (q.v.),  whereby  the  race  is  viewed  as 
progressing  upon  the  whole,  and  even  the  Church 
as  developing  in  grace  and  knowledge,  but  it 
nevertheless  regards  man  as  fallen.  There  was 
an  original  sin  in  the  early  history  of  the  race, 
and  by  heredity  this  has  brought  corruption,  dis- 
order, disharmony,  into  all  the  succeeding  genera- 
tions. The  result  is  that  the  world  is  a  king- 
dom of  evil.  Man  was  made  to  know  God.  Re- 
move this  knowledge  from  him  by  sin,  and  he 
tends  to  evil,  because  his  upward  tendencies  de- 
pend upon  the  presence  of  his  designed  environ- 
t  ment,  God.  The  hopeless  ruin  of  man  apart 
from  God  springs  from  the  fact  that  nothing  can 
rise  in  the  scale  of  moral  life,  or  any  other  life, 
when  it  is  deprived  of  the  sole  designed  agency 
of  its  elevation.  But  with  this  view  of  man 
and  the  world  is  combined  another.  The  ap- 
parent pessimism  is  changed  to  an  optimism. 
Alan  is  capable  of  salvation,  and  is,  in  the  divine 
design,  something  great  and  noble.  Christian- 
ity comes  to  bring  into  his  history  the  saving 
power  which  shall  rescue  him  from  himself  and 
nmke  him  again  a  son  of  God.  It  presents  to 
him  in  Jesus  Christ  an  ideal  of  purity  which, 
under  the  ministration  of  the  divine  Spirit,  con- 
vinces him  of  his  sin.  The  same  Spirit  produces 
a  new  allegiance  in  his  soul,  allejiiance  to  God 
in  Christ,  creates  a  new  purpose  to  do  the  right, 
animates  him  by  a  new  affection,  that  of  an  all- 
embracing  love,  and  produces  a  new  obedience  to 
the  will  of  God.  The  change  in  him  is  not  a  mere 
change  of  purpose.    It  is  accompanied  with  the 


gift  of  the  Spirit  as  an  abiding,  renovating,  in- 
spiring, and  enabling  presence,  so  that  the  man 
finds  a  new  power  in  himself  to  overcome  the 
temptations  of  the  world.  Christianity  puts 
him,  also,  in  a  new  society;  and  it  thus  saves 
him.  It  brings  him  out  from  under  the  con- 
demnation of  the  law  of  God,  it  puts  him  again 
in  his  old  position  of  communion  with  his 
Father,  and  thus  it  both  shows  what  he  was  in- 
tended to  be,  and  helps  him  increasingly  to  attain 
to  that  ideal. 

Some  external  organization  is,  of  course,  neces- 
sary if  the  work  of  Christianity  is  to  be  done 
in  the  world.  Accordingly  there  has  always  been 
a  Church.  The  sacerdotal  tendency,  transplanted 
from  Judaism  into  early  Christianity,  strength- 
ened by  Augustine  (q.v.),  and  culminating  in 
the  Papacy,  identified  the  visible  with  the  in- 
visible Church,  made  membership  in  it  essential 
to  salvation,  and  viewed  the  hierarchy  as  essen- 
tial to  the  being  of  the  Church.  This  view  is 
largely  held  in  the  Anglican  commimion  at  the 
present  time.  Other  Protestant  bodies  have,  how- 
ever, laid  the  emphasis  upon  the  invisible  Church 
to  such  a  degree  that  they  have  acknowledged 
the  validity  of  any  Church  organization  which 
seemed  to  possess  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

The  evidences  of  Christianity  vary  from  age 
to  age  according  to  the  needs  of  that  age;  they 
must,  however,  always  consist  in  the  display  of 
the  essential  meaning  of  Christianity  and  its 
place  in  the  plan  of  the  world.  The  chief  exter- 
nal arguments  were  formerly  derived  from  the 
fulfillment  of  prophecy  and  from  the  testimony  of 
miracles.  The  modem  stress  upon  law  in  the 
world  has  caused  a  change  at  this  point.  Proph- 
ecy and  miracle  themselves  have  now  become  an 
object  of  attack,  and  need  defense.  This  is  de- 
rived from  their  inseparability  from  the  sub- 
stance of  Christian  doctrine  and  from  the  truth 
of  that  as  a  whole.  The  argument  for  the  truth 
of  Christianity  as  a  whole  is  derived  from  two 
principal  sources:  from  history,  particularly 
from  Christianity's  place  in  history  as  a  force 
cooperating  with  other  forces  to  make  history 
what  it  is,  and  that  upon  its  best  side;  and  from 
the  reasonableness  of  its  doctrines  and  their 
agreement  with  the  results  of  every  other  realm 
of  human  knowledge.  The  internal  evidences  of 
Christianity  were  formerly  occupied  largely  with 
the  character  of  Christ  and  the  career  of  the 
apostles  as  both  exhibiting  the  presence  of  a 
supernatural  power.  While  these  arguments 
have  not  passed  away,  and  never  can,  there  has 
been  a  tendency  of  late  to  lay  a  new  stress  upon 
Christian  experience  as  a  source  of  evidence.  Not 
only  does  the  Gospel,  when  accepted  and  tried,  do 
for  the  sinner  what  it  professes  itself  able  to  do, 
and  thus  prove  itself  because  *it  works,*  but  the 
Christian  comes  to  possess  an  experiential  and 
thus  an  independent  knowledge  of  the  chief  truths 
of  Christianity,  which  is  logically  independent  of 
the  Scriptures  and  the  Church,  and  is  thus  able 
to  confinp  their  claims.  Consult  Stearns,  Evi- 
dence of  Christian  Eooperience  (New  York,  1891).. 

The  extension  of  Cliristianity  is  no  mean 
argument  in  its  favor  and  no  small  evidence 
of  its  real  character.  It  early  extended  with  al- 
most incredible  rapidity  over  the  Roman  Empire. 
It  is  still  extending,  and  in  the  missions  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  has  renewed  the  triumphs 
of  its  youth. 
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'BtBLlooRAPHY.  Chateaubriand,  Le  ginie  du 
chriatianisme  (6  vols.,  Paris,  1802)  ;  K5nif(sdor- 
ferj  Katholische  Ckriaienlehre  (5th  ed.,  Donau- 
wOrth,  1838)  ;  Feuerbach,  Das  Weaen  dea  Chria- 
teniuma  (Leipzig,  1841);  Ullmann,  Daa  Weaen 
dea  Chriatentuma  (Hamburg,  1845)  ;  Paley,  fJvi- 
dencea  of  Chriatianity  (ed.  by  Birks,  New  York, 
1848);  Schleiermacher,  Der  chriatliche  Olauhe 
nach  den  Orundaatzen  der  erangeliachen  Kirche 
im  Zuaammenhange  dargeatellt  (new  ed.,  Halle, 
1897 )  ;  Renan,  Hiatoire  dea  originea  du  chriatian- 
isme (Paris,  1862-83)  ;  Fisher,  Hupernatural  Ori- 
gin of  Chriatianity  (Xew  York,  1875)  ;  Bender, 
Daa  Weaen  der  Religion  (4th  ed.,  Bonn,  1888)  ; 
Dreyer,  Undogmatiachea  Chriatentum  (4th  ed., 
Brunswick,  1890)  ;  Lipsius,  Die  Haupipunkte 
der  chriatlichen  Olaubenalehre  (Brunswick, 
1891).;  Drummond,  The  Programme  of  Chria- 
tianity (London,  1892);  Harnack,  What  is 
Chriatianity  f  (Eng.  trans.,  London,  1901). 

CHBI8TIAN  KNOWLEDGE,  Society  fob 
Promoting.  The  oldest  religious  association  con- 
nected with  the  Church  of  England.  Founded  in 
1698,  it  did  not  receive  its  present  name  till 
1701.  It  had  for  object:  "(1)  To  promote  and 
encourage  the  erecting  of  charity  schools  in  all 
parts  of  England  and  Wales;  (2)  to  disperse, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  Bibles  and  tracts  of 
religion;  and,  in  general,  to  advance  the  honor 
of  God,  and  the  good  of  mankind,  by  promoting 
Christian  knowledge,  both  at  home  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  by  the  best  methods  that 
should  oflfer."  It  has  directed  its  efforts  chiefly 
to  the  British  dominions,  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  an  educational  association,  a  missionary  so- 
ciety, a  Bible  society,  and  a  religious  tract 
society;  antt  notwithstanding  the  operations  of 
other  great  societies  in  these  several  departments 
of  Christian  l)enevolence,  its  revenue  amounts  to 
about  £100,000  a  year.  The  Protestant  mission- 
aries who  labored  in  the  south  of  India  in  the  last 
century  were  supported  chiefly  by  this  society, 
which  has  also  contributed  largely  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Christian  schools  in  that  country. 

CHBI8TIAN  BEFOBMED   CHTTBCH.     A 

religious  denomination  in  the  United  States 
numbering  over  23,000  communicants.  It  has 
104  congregations  located  chiefly  in  New  Jersey, 
Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Iowa.  Tlie  highest 
church-court  is  the  Synod,  which  meets  bienni- 
ally. Tliis  church  is  the  result  of  secession  move- 
ments from  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  (q.v.) 
in  1822,  1857,  and  1882.  The  doctrinal  standards 
are  the  same  as  those  of  other  Reformed  churches 
of  Holland  origin,  viz.,  the  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
Belgic  Confession,  and  Canons  of  Dordrecht.  The 
spirit  of  the  denomination  is  strictly  Calvinistic. 
The  Christian  Reformed  seminary  and  college,  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  have  150  students.  Most 
of  the  elm  relies  use  tlie  Holland  language  in 
divine  services;  half  a  dozen  are  German-speak- 
ing; a  constantly  increasing  proportion  uses  the 
English  tongue.*  Tlic»  English  organ  of  the  de- 
nomination is  The  Bnnnn-  of  Truth,  published  at 
Holland.  Mich.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  church 
is  due  largely  to  immigration  and  zealous  home 
mission  labors.  Work  is  al«o  carried  on  among 
the  Navaho  and  Zufii  Indians  near  Gallup,  N.  M. 

CHRISTIAN'S,  Christian  Connkction,  and 
Chriktt.\x  CiirRCH.  Soi'Tii.  The  religious  so- 
cieties known  as  Christians  originated  near  the 
close  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  in  three  uncon- 


CHBISTIANS. 


nected  movements:  (1)  James  O'Kelly  and 
others,  in  Virginia,  withdrew  from  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  1793,  and  in  1704  adopted 
the  name  of  ^Christians' ;  (2)  Abner  Jones,  a 
Baptist,  led  a  movement  in  1800,  under  which  a 
church  was  formed  in  Lyndon,  Vt. ;  (3)  Barton 
W.  Stone  and  other  ministers,  Presbyterians,  or- 
ganized in  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  A  religious  mag- 
azine was  started  in  1805,  and  the  Herald  of 
Ooapel  Liberty f  still  the  chief  organ  of  the  Chris- 
tian Connection,  began  publication  in  1808. 
General  meetings  have  been  held  since  1S19.  The 
Southern  Christian  Association  was  formed  in 
1847,  and  gave  place  in  1856  to  the  Southern 
Christian  Convention.  The  American  Christian 
Convention  (Northern)  was  forme<l  in  1S.56  and 
incorporated  in  1872.  The  Christians  hold  to  the 
cardinal  principles  of  the  Christian  faith  as  gen- 
erally accepted,  with  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  Xew  Testaments  as  the  only  rule  of  faith, 
and  their  interpretation  in  the  exactness  of  ver- 
bal accuracy;  insist  that  the  name  'Christian'  is 
the  only  appellation  needed;  maintain  that 
Christian  character  or  vital  piety  is  a  just,  and 
should  be  the  onh%  test  of  fellowship  or  church 
membership;  uphold  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment and  liberty  of  conscience;  and  teach  bap- 
tism of  believers  by  immersion,  but  admit  all  be- 
lievers to  the  communion  table.  Their  seventy- 
two  conferences  have  power  to  receive  and  ordain 
pastors,  but  not  to  pass  regulations  binding  on 
the  churches. 

I.  Christian  Connection.  The  American 
Christian  Convention,  as  this  body  is  officially 
designated,  is  composed  of  the  conferences  of  the 
northern  United  States  and  Canada,  with  some 
of  the  Southern  conferences  represented  in  it  as 
cooperative,  not  subordinate  boilies.  The  func- 
tion of  this  convention  is  to  work  for  the  com- 
mon good,  and  furnish  direction  and  leadership. 
It  meets  every  four  years.  The  Mission  Board 
and  Church  Extension  department  is  an  incor- 
porated department,  through  which  home  mis- 
sions (20  to  25  missionaries),  a  foreign  mission 
in  Japan,  and  a  new  mission  in  Turkey  are  sus- 
tained; and  is  assisted  by  the  Women's  Home  and 
Foreign  Mission  Boards.  The  educational  insti- 
tutions comprise  a  Biblical  Institute  at  Stan- 
fordville,  N.  Y.,  six  colleges,  a  seminary  and  a 
correspondence  school,  and  a  publishing  house  at 
Dayton,  Ohio.  It  has  (1900)  984  ministers,  1200 
churches,  and  84,830  members.  Its  organs  are; 
The  Herald  of  Ooapel  Liberty,  Christian  Afission- 
ary  (both  Dayton,  Ohio)  ;  The  Chriatian  Mcs- 
«enper  ( New  Bedford,  Mass. )  ;  The  Christian  Tan- 
pii^rd  (Canada)  ;  and  conference  and  local  papers. 
Consult:  N.  Summerbell,  Christian  Principlca :  or. 
Why  I  Prefer  the  Christian  Church  (Davton,Ohio, 
15th  ed.  1901 )  ;  J.  J.  Summerbell,  Life'and  Writ- 
ings of  y.  Summerbell  (Dayton,  Ohio,  1901). 

II.  The  Christian  CnirRcii,  South.  The 
Christian  churches  in  the  South  withdrew  from 
the  American  Christian  Convention  in  1854,  and 
formed  a  separate  convention  in  1856.  They  were 
much  disturbetl  during  the  Civil  War,  and  were 
reorganized  in  1866.  The  principles  of  this 
branch  are  nearly  identical  with  those  of  the 
American  Christian  Convention.  It  has  six  con- 
ferences, with  15,328  members:  and  colored  con- 
ferences, doing  their  own  work,  are  mentioned. 
The  Convention  has  an  active  home  mission  asso- 
ciation, and  cooperates  with  the  American  Chris- 
tian Convention  in  missions  in  Japan  and  Syria. 
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An  orphanage  is  to  be  established.  The  institu- 
tion of  learning  is  Elon  College,  N.  C,  where  the 
book  depository  is  also  located.  Periodical,  The 
Christian  Sun^  Elon  College,  N.  C. 

CHKI8TIANS,  or  Disciples  of  Saint  John, 
or  Mend-EANS  {3Iand<ran8)  (Lat.  Johannifa:^ 
from  Johanncfi,  John;  the  name  applied  to  them 
by  the  Carmelites  in  the  Seventeenth  "Century). 
A  sect  in  Persia,  in  the  country'  around  Basra. 
They  seemingly  dt^iiy  John  the  Baptist  and  con- 
sider Jesus  an  impostor.  They  say  that  they 
dwelt  on  the  Jordan  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  but 
were  driven  from  Palestine  by  the  Mohamme- 
dans. Their  name  'Christians''  is  wholly  a  mis- 
nomer. They  consider  the  Jehovah  of  the  Jews  a 
spurious  divinity,  and  Christ  a  false  teacher; 
that  the  world  was  created  by  seven  angels  of 
darkness  who  inhabit  the  seven  planets,  and  there 
is  also  a  kingdom  of  light  su])erintended  by  good 
angels.  Behind  these  kingdoms  is  a  region  of 
splendor,  and  there  is  the  supreme  original  being, 
Ferlia,  and  the  female  principle.  Ajar.  There  are 
conflicts  betwwn  the  worlds  of  darkness  and  of 
light,  but  light  is  to  triumph.  The  Mosaic  and 
Christian  systems  of  religion  came  from  the 
region  of  darkness ;  but  that  of  John  the  Baptist 
from  the  region  of  light.  Baptism  is  the  means 
of  introducing  men  to  the  kingdom  of  light. 
John  was  married,  but  his  children  sprang  from 
the  Jordan.  Tliese  people  practice  polygamy, 
and  forbid  mourning  for  the  dead.  They  havo 
five  sacred  books,  of  which  four  are  doctrinal, 
and  one  treats  of  astrology.  It  is  supposed  that 
200  years  ago  they  numbered  about  100,000,  but 
now  their  number  is  estimated  at  only  about 
1500.  Consult  E.  Babelon,  Lea  Mendaites,  leur 
histoire  et  leurs  doctrines   (Paris,   1882). 

CHKI8TIANSAND,  kres^t^-un-sand.  An 
episcopal  town  of  southern  Norway,  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Torridalself,  in  the  Bay  of 
Christiansand  (Map:  Norway,  B  8).  Tlie  town 
exports  lumber,  fish,  lobsters,  hides,  copper,  and 
iron.  Its  harbor  is  much  used  as  a  haven  in 
stormy  weather.  There  is  regular  communication 
by  steamer  with  the  rest  of  Norway,  and  with 
Germany,  England,  and  Denmark.  The  town  is 
the  seat  of  a  United  States  consular  agent.  Its 
fortifications  have  become  useless,  because  of  the 
fortress  built  at  Flekkero,  5  miles  distant.  Pop- 
ulation, in  1891,  12,813;  in  1901,  14,566.  It  was 
founded  by  Christian  IV.  in  1641,  and  was  par- 
tially destroyed  by  fire  in  1892. 

CHBISTIANSBUBO,  krls'chonz-bnrg.  The 
county-seat  of  Montgomery  County.  Va.,  30  miles 
southwest  of  Roanoke,  on  the  Norfolk  and  West- 
ern Railroad  (Map:  Virginia,  D4).  It  is  known 
as  a  summer  resort,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  large 
stock-raising  district.     Population,  in  1900,  659. 

CHBISTIAN  SCIENCE.  A  term  given  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  to  a 
religio- scientific  discovery  which  she  declares  to 
have  been  made  by  her  in  the  year  1866. 

It  purports  to  reveal  the  science  of  God;  also 
the  science  of  life  and  of  man,  both  of  which 
have  be^n  regarded  as  a  mystery.  It  professes 
to  be  the  science  of  the  divine  Mind,  or  Omnis- 
cience, and  the  science  of  Jesus'  mission  and 
teaching  —  the  science  of  Christianity. 

Christian  Science  affirms  the  divine  individu- 
ality or  infinite  spiritual  personality  of  God, 
and  denies  all  man-made  conceptions  of  Him  as 
a   finite   |)ersonality  of  anthropomorphic  nature 


or  presence.  It  declares  that  God  can  only  be 
spiritually  or  supersensibly  discerned,  and  that 
the  so-called  material  senses  cannot  cognize  or 
comprehend  God.  Mrs.  Eddy  adds  to  the  gen- 
erally accepted  synonyms  for  Deity,  such  as  Life, 
Truth,  Love,  and  Spirit,  the  further  declaration 
that  God  is  the  Divine  Principle  of  all  true  be- 
ing, meaning  thereby  that  He  is  the  creative 
principle,  the  cause,  origin,  source,  basis,  founda- 
tion, government,  and  law  of  all  that  has  actual 
and  permanent  existence.  She  also  declares  that 
God  is  Substance,  meaning  thereby  that  Spirit, 
Mind,  is  the  only  actual,  immortal  substance  or 
reality.  In  defining  God  as  Good,  she  holds  that 
the  divine  consciousness  includes  only  the  con- 
sciousness of  good  and  has  not  created  or  con- 
sented to  any  fprm  of  evil,  sin,  sickness,  or  death. 
She  declares  that  all  of  God's  laws  mean  and 
provide  for  life,  and  life  only. 

Christian  Science  purports  to  solve  the  mys- 
tery of  evil.  It  denies  the  personality  of  evil 
as  devil,  and  avers  that  evil  has  no  real  entity 
or  immortality.  Sin  or  evil  is  a  negation  —  a 
wrong  sense  of  the  truth  of  being  —  a  wrong 
sense  of  that  which  is  eternally  right.  Christian 
Science  denies  the  supposed  naturalness  of  Bin> 
sickness  and  death,  and  declares  them  to  be 
abnormities  or  monstrosities  of  the  *carnal 
mind,'  or  'mortal  mind,'  as  it  is  termed  in  Chris- 
tian Science  —  the  paraphernalia  of  an  ignorant 
and  depraved  sense  of  existence  which  can  be 
mastered  and  lawfully  abolished. 

Christian  Science  acknowledges  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  the  divine  Christ  as  the  manifested  me- 
diatorial link  between  sinning  and  suffering 
mortals  and  the  divine  Love,  God.  It  declares 
that  Jesus  exhibited  and  taught  the  power  of 
God  to  heal  and  to  save,  and  that  Jesus'  works, 
instead  of  being  unnatural  and  in  contravention 
of  law,  were  divinely  natural,  scientific,  and  in 
demonstration  of  divine  order.  It  claims  to  re- 
move the  entire  ministry  of  Christ  from  the 
realm  of  impenetrable  mystery,  and  to  present 
it  as  a  lawful  manifestation  of  the  divine  imma- 
nence—  as  the  availability  and  adaptability  of 
the  truth  or  science  of  being.  It  pronounces  sin 
and  sickness  the  works  of  the  devil,  which  Jesus 
came  to  destroy,  and  declares  that  salvation 
through  Christ,  which  He  demonstrated,  natu- 
rally includes  the  healing  of  the  sick  as  well  as 
the  reformation  of  the  sinner. 

It  d(?clares  that  fear,  sin,  superstition,  igno- 
rance, and  an  erroneous  philosophy  constitute  the 
primal  cause  of  bodily  degradation  and  have  in- 
volved the  human  race  in  mortality,  and  the 
statement  is  mado  prophetically  that  when  the 
world  fully  learns  this  fact,  it  w^ill  cope  scien- 
tifically with  and  permanently  master  disease. 
It  declares  as  a  scientific  postulate  that  'all  man- 
ner of  diseases*  are  curable  and  that  the  practice  of 
Christian  Science  is  attesting  this  statement  by 
healing  all  of  the  diseases  heretofore  regarded  as 
incurable,  such  as  malignant  cancers,  etc. 

As  a  religious  denomination.  Christian  Scien- 
tists believe  in  God,  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  in  the  su- 
premacy of  God  as  Spirit,  in  prayer  without  ceas- 
ing, and  in  all  the  essentials  of  Christianity,  and 
claim  that  the  prime  office  of  Christian  Science  is 
to  destroy  evil  and  reform  mankind.  They  believe 
that  all  evil  will  eventually  become  extinct. 

This  <lenomination  had  in  1002  about  seven 
hundred  established  church  societies  or  congre- 
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gations  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Can- 
ada, Germany,  and  France,  many  of  which  have 
acquired  large  and  costly  church  edifices.  At 
the  head  of  these  is  what  is  called  the  'Mother 
Church*  in  Boston,  Mass.,  with  a  membership 
of  nearly  30,000,  and  of  which  Mrs.  Eddy  is  the 
pastor  emeritus. 

There  is  no  central  denominational  govern- 
ment. The  Mother  Church,  through  its  'manual,* 
or  Church  by-laws,  exercises  some  control  over 
the  denomination  as  a  whole,  but  the  local  or 
branch  churches  have  a  purely  congregational 
form  of  organization  and  government.  The  de- 
nomination maintains  a  'publishing  society/  and 
issues  a  monthly  magazine,  The  Christian  Sci- 
ence Journal,  and  a  weekly  paper.  The  Christian 
Science  Sentinel.  The  publishing  house  is  in 
Boston,  and  the  denominational  literature  is 
actively  distributed.  Reading-rooms,  generally 
open  daily,  are  maintained  in  connection  with 
most  of  the  churches. 

As  the  discoverer  of  this  science  and  the 
founder  of  the  incidental  religious  movement, 
Mrs.  Eddy  has  been  and  is  the  logical  and  in- 
evitable leader  of  the  denomination  and  its 
activity.  She  has  written  several  works  concern- 
ing Christian  Science,  the  principal  one  being 
Science  and  Health,  with  Key  to  the  Scriptures, 
which  is  known  as  the  Christian  Science  text- 
book. This  book  states  that  this  science  is  utter- 
ly unlike  faith  cure,  prayer  cure,  spiritualism, 
theosophy,  mesmerism,  or  hypnotism,  and  that 
the  healing  is  accomplished  naturally,  scientifi- 
cally, and  according  to  law,  in  demonstration  of 
fixed  principles  and  accurate  rule. 

Although  there  are  no  compiled  statistics 
available,  the  Christian  Scientists  estimate  their 
numerical  strength  as  nearly  a  million  of  peo- 
ple throughout  the  world,  very  many  of  wnom 
believe  that  they  have  been  healed  of  supposedly 
incurable  diseases. 

For  a  complete  statement  of  the  Christian 
Science  belief,  consult  Eddy,  Science  and  Health, 
ioith  a  Key  to  the  Scriptures  (226th  ed.,  Boston, 
1902,  and  many  editions  since). 

CHBISTIANSEN,  krIs'tA  -  fin  -  sen,  Arne 
EiNAB  (1861—).  A  Danish  dramatist,  uncon- 
ventional, but  noteworthy  for  his  mastery  of  the 
playwright's  art.  His  first  play,  Lindow's 
Bairns  (1881),  was  a  prose  comedy.  He  then 
passed  several  years  in  travel  in  various  Euro- 
pean countries  and  the  Orient.  On  his  return  he 
turned  to  tragedy  in  Nero  (1885),  and  after- 
wards wrote,  besides  prose  dramas,  several  ro- 
mantic historical  plays  in  verse. 

CHRISTIANSEN,  Christian  ( 1843  —  ) .  .  A 
Danish  physicist,  born  in  Loenborg.  He  studied 
in  Copenhagen,  subsequently  taught  at  the 
school  of  technology  there,  and  in  1886  became 
professor  of  physics  in  the  university.  He  car- 
ried out  several  interesting  investigations  on 
subjects  of  natural  philosophy,  and  wrote  gen- 
eral scientific  works  in  Danish,  including  an  in- 
troduction to  mathematical  physics  (1887-89). 
Among  his  original  contributions  to  physics,  his 
researches  on  radiant  lieat  deserve  mention. 

CHRISTIANSFELD,  kr^s't^-ans-felt  (Ger., 
CJhristian's  field).  A  settlement  of  Moravian 
Brethren,  in  the  northern  part  of  Schleswig, 
about  two  miles  from  the  Danish  frontier,  found- 
ed in  1772  (Map:  (Germany,  CI).  The  houses, 
which  are  well  built  and  cheerful  in  appearance. 


are  arranged  in  two  parallel  streets,  with  the 
church  upon  a  green  plot  in  the  middle.  There 
is  a  cooperative  farm,  and  there  are  manufac- 
tures of  soap,  candles,  leather,  and  tobacco.  Pop- 
ulation, less  than  1000. 

CHRISTIANS  OF  SAINT  THOMAS.  The 
name  of  a  branch  of  the  Christian  Church  still 
existing  on  the  Malabar  Coast,  southwestern 
India,  hence  called  by  themselves  the  Syrian 
Church  of  Malagala,  formed  originally  by  ex- 
communicated Nestorians,  although  it  claims 
the  Apostle  Thomas  as  its  foimder.  In  the 
Eighth  Century  it  received  a  metropolitan  from 
the  Nestorian  patriarch.  The  liturgy  is  in 
the  Syriac  language.  They  still  celebrate  the 
early  agape,  or  love  feast,  use  bread,  salt,  and 
oil  in  the  communion  service,  and  anoint  infants 
on  baptism.  Their  priests  are  allowed  to  marry. 
Consult:  Hugh,  History  of  Christianity  in  India 
(4  vols.,  London,  1839-45),  and  the  monograph 
by  W.  Germann,  Die  Kirche  des  Thomaschristen 
(Gtttersloh,  1877). 

CHRISTIANSTAD,  krte^t«-&n-stftd,  or 
KRISTIANSTAD  (Swed.,  Christian's  city).  A 
town  in  southern  Sweden,  situated  on  the  Helge, 
about  14  miles  from  the  Baltic  and  265  miles 
southwest  of  Stockholm  (Map:  Sweden,  F  9). 
It  is  regularly  built  and  possesses  an  arsenal 
and  a  magnificent  church,  and  is  the  seat  of  a 
court  of  justice.  Its  fortifications  were  destroyed 
in  1847.  The  chief  manufactures  are  woolen 
stuffs,  tobacco,  leather,  and  gloves,  while  the 
trade  in  brandy  and  grain  is  considerable  since 
the  river  has  been  made  navigable  to  this  point. 
Population,  in  1892,  9686;  in  1901,  10,318.  The 
town,  which  was  founded  by  Christian  FV.  of 
Denmark  in  1614,  came  into  the  hands  of  Sweden 
in  1648,  and  had  suffered  many  sieges  during 
the  wars  between  Denmark  and  Sweden. 

CHRISTIANSTED,  kr*s't*-an-st«d  (Dan., 
Christian's  city).  The  capital  of  the  Danish 
West  Indies,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  Island  of 
Santa  Cruz  (Map:  West  Indies,  P  6).  It  stands 
on  the  northeast  coast  of  the  island,  and  has  an 
exicellent  harbor  which  is  defended  by  a  fort  and 
a  batter^'.    The  population  numbers  about  10,000. 

CHRISTIANSITND,  krto^t^an-synd  (Nor- 
weg..  Christian's  sound).  A  seaport  on  the  west 
coast  of  Norway,  85  miles  west-southwest  of 
Trondhjem,  situated  on  four  small  islands  (Map: 
Norway,  B  5).  It  is  a  very  flourishing  tov^n, 
having  an  excellent  harbor  formed  by  the  isl- 
ands. It  exports  great  quantities  of  fish.  It  has 
also  a  thriving  coast  trade,  which  is  carried  on 
in  its  own  ships.  Population,  in  1891,  10,381 ; 
in  1901,  12,043.  The  town  was  called  Christian- 
simd  in  1742,  in  honor  of  Christian  VI.,  who 
gave  it  its  privileges. 

CHRISTIAN  UNION,  Im>EPEm>ENT 
Chinches  of  Cubist  in.  The  Christian  Union 
churches  were  formed  in  Ohio  during  the  first 
years  of  the  Civil  War,  when  enthusiasm  for  the 
war  in  defense  of  the  national  Union  against  se- 
cession was  strong  in  the  Northern  churches,  and 
the  duty  of  supporting  the  Government  w&s  freely 
preached  by  their  ministers.  Under  the  leading, 
principally,  of  the  Rev.  J.  Flack,  previously  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  church  mem- 
bers who  were  opposed  to  the  war,  and  those 
who  disapproved  of  what  was  called  political 
preaching,  were  gathered  into  separate  congre* 
gations.     After  the  period  of  the  war  and  re- 
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construction,  the  aim  of  these  churches  gradu- 
ally became  to  promote  Christian  unity  and  un- 
denominationalism.  At  the  General  Council  of 
1878  a  paper  defining  the  position  of  the  organi- 
zation was  adopted  which  was  essentially  the 
same  in  terms  with  the  declaration  of  the  Chris- 
tian Connection,  and  the  Christian  Union 
churches  became  affiliated  with  that  body  in 
18U0.  At  that  time  they  had,  according  to  the 
census  of  1890,  294  congregations,  with  18,214 
communicant  members,  in  17  States. 

CHBIBTIAN  VEBOHi  (translation  of  Lat. 
Vergilius  Chriatianus) .  An  epithet  given  to 
Marco  Girolamo  Vida. 

CHBISTIAN  YEAB,  The.  A  religious  work 
by  John  Keble  (1827),  containing  the  reflec- 
tions appropriate  for  the  Sundays  and  holy 
days  throughout  the  year.  It  is  marked  by  deep 
religious  sentiment,  love  of  nature,  and  domes- 
tic affection. 

CHBISTIAS,  krls^tl-as.  See  Vida,  Habco 
Girolamo. 

CHBISTIE,  kris'tl,  Richard  Copley  (1830- 
1901).  An  English  scholar  and  bibliophile,  born 
at  Lenton,  Nottinghamshire.  He  matriculated 
in  1849  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford  (where 
began  his  friendship  with  I^lark  Pattison),  and 
afterwards  studied  for  the  bar.  In  1854  he  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  professor  of  history 
at  Owens  College,  Manchester,  recently  foimded, 
and  later  he  was  given  the  chairs  of  political 
economy  and  commercial  science,  and  jurispru- 
dence and  law.  The  last  of  these  appointments 
he  resigned  in  1869,  but  his  connection  with  the 
college,  as  one  of  its  governors  and  most  inter- 
ested advisers,  lasted  unti>  his  death.  From 
1872  to  1893  he  was  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of 
Manchester.  Christie  left  to  Owens  College  his 
rare  library,  containing  one  of  the  largest  pri- 
vate collections  of  editions  of  Horace  (800  vol- 
umes ) ,  as  well  as  his  collection  of  Renaissance 
literature.  As  an  author  his  most  important 
book  is  Etienne  Dolct,  the  Martyr  of  the  Re- 
naissance (1880;  rev.  ed.  1899),  which  was 
translated  into  French  by  C.  Stryienski  (1886)", 
and  is  worthy  to  be  classed  with  his  friend  Pat- 
tison's  Casauhon.  Among  other  works  by  him 
are  valuable  studies  of  certain  Renaissance  char- 
acters. His  bibliographical  writings  include: 
The  Marquis  de  Morante:  His  Library  and  its 
Catalogue  (1883);  Catalogues  of  the  Library 
of  the  Due  de  la  Vallidre  (1885)  ;  Elzevir  Bibli- 
ography  (1889);  and  Chronology  of  the  Early 
Aldinea  (1895).  The  most  notable  of  his  works 
are  collected  in  the  Ff elected  Essays  and  Papers 
of  Richard  Copley  Christie,  edited,  with  a  mem- 
oir, by  W.  A.  Shaw  (1902). 

CHRISTIE,  William  Henry  Mahonet  ( 1845 
— ).  An  English  astronomer,  born  at  Woolwich. 
He  received  his  education  at  King's  College 
School,  London,  and  at  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. In  1870  he  was  made  chief  assistant  at 
the  Royal  Observatory  of  Greenwich,  and  in  1880 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society.  In 
1881  he  succeeded*  Airy  as  astronomer  royal. 
His  published  works  include  a  Manual  of  Ele- 
mentary Astronomy  (1875),  and  a  number  of 
valuable  technical  papers  contributed  to  scien- 
tific periodicals. 

CHBISTINA,  kr^st(^n&.  Queen  of  Spain. 
See  Maria  Christina. 


CHBISTINA  (1626-89).  Queen  of  Sweden 
from  1632  to  1654.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  was  born  De- 
cember 18,  1626.  She  became  Queen  after  the 
death  of  her  father  in  the  battle  of  LUtzen,  in 
1632.  Till  1644  she  reigned  under  a  regency 
headed  by  the  Chancellor  Oxenstierna.  Distin- 
guished by  the  possession  of  a  lively  imagina- 
tion, a  good  memor)%  uncommon  intelligence, 
and  remarkable  aptitude  for  serious  study,  she 
received  the  education  of  a  man  rather  than  that 
of  a  woman,  and  to  this  may  in  part  be  attribut- 
ed the  many  eccentricities  of  her  life.  Her  sub- 
jects and  counselors  earnestly  desired  her  to 
marry,  but  the  Queen's  restless  spirit  would  ac- 
cept no  such  bond.  In  1649  she  had  her  cousin, 
Charles  Gustavus  (see  Charles  X.),  declared 
her  successor  by  the  Estates  of  the  realm.  Her 
reign  was  notable  for  the  patronage  of  learning 
and  science ;  but  the  Queen  was  too  eccentric  and 
cared  too  little  for  politics  to  give  that  force  to 
the  administration  which  the  position  of  Sweden 
in  Europe  at  that  time,  and  its  own  lively  inter- 
nal politics,  required.  In  1654  Christina  volun- 
tarily abdicated  in  favor  of  her  cousin,  reserving 
to  herself  sufficient  revenues,  her  entire  independ- 
ence, and  supreme  authority  over  her  suite  and 
household.  She  embraced  Roman  Catholicism, 
and  aftenvards  resided  chiefly  in  Rome  and  in 
France,  gathering  about  her  a  court  of  brilliant 
and  learned  men,  and  spending  much  time  in 
literary  and  scientific  pursuits.  She  covered  her- 
self with  infamy  by  the  murder  in  1657  at  Fon- 
tainebleau  of  her  grand  equerry  and  favorite, 
Monaldeschi.  After  the  death  of  Charles  Gus- 
tavus in  1660,  Christina  repaired  to  Sweden  and 
began  to  intrigue  for  the  recovery  of  her  throne; 
but  her  subjects  cut  short  her  pretensions  by 
forcing  her  to  sign  another  formal  act  of  abdica- 
tion. She  died  April  19,  1689.  Consult:  Geyer, 
Geschichte  Schwedens,  Vol.  III.  (Hamburg, 
1836)  ;  Archenholtz,  Vie  de  Christine  par  elle- 
m6me  (Stockholm,  1751)  ;  Bain,  Christina, 
Queen  of  Sweden  (London,  1889). 

CHBISTINE  BE  PISAX,  kr^'st^n^  do 
p^'zIlN'  (1363-1431).  A  French  writer.  She 
wrote  some  controversial  and  historical  prose, 
and  considerable  didactic  verse,  such  as  Le 
chetnin  de  longue  estude  and  the  Potme  de  la 
pucelle.  These  works  serve  the  historian  as 
valuable  pictures  of  the  state  of  society  in  that 
day.  There  is  an  edition  of  her  (Eur res  poe- 
tiquea  by  Roy  (1887-92).  For  her  biography, 
consult  Robineau  (Paris,  1883). 

CHBIS^ISON,  Sir  Robert  (1797-1882).  A 
Scottish  physician.  He  was  born  in  Edinburgh, 
studied  medicine  there,  and  afterwards  went  to 
Paris  to  study  chemistry  and  toxicology,  the 
latter  under  the  celobratod  Orfila.  It  was  in 
that  department  of  medical  science  that  he  later 
l)ecame  especially  emincfit.  He  was  twice  presi- 
dent of  the  Edinburgh  College  of  Physicians; 
was  ordinary  physician  to  the  Queen  in  Scot- 
land; was  created  a  baronet  on  Mr.  Gladstone's 
recommendation  in  1871;  and  received  many 
other  honors.  He  was  best  kno^^Ti  for  his  Treat' 
isc  on  Poisons  (1829).  Consult  his  Life,  edited 
by  his  sons  (Edinburgh  and  London,  1885-86). 

CHBISTLIEB,  krAstl^p,  Theodor  (1833-89). 
A  German  theologian,  bom  at  Birkenfeld,  Wllrt- 
tembcrg.  He  was  educated  in  Tubingen,  taught 
in  France,  and  preached  in  London  from  1858 
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to  1865;  returned  to  Germany,  and  in  1868 
was  made  professor  of  practical  theology  and 
university  preacher  in  Bonn.  In  1873  he  was 
a  delegate  to  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  New 
York.  His  best-known  works,  translated  into 
English,  are:  Modem  Doubt  and  Christian  Be- 
lief (4th  ed.,  1879)  and  Protestant  Foreign  Mia- 
sions:  Their  Present  State  (1880).  He  pub- 
lished several  books  on  missions. 

CHBISTMAS,  kris'mas  (I^£E.  Cristmas, 
Crist esmesse,  CHirist's  mass).  The  day  on  which 
the  nativity  of  the  Saviour  is  observed.  The  in- 
stitution of  this  festival  is  attributed  by  the 
spurious  decretals  to  Telesphorus,  who  flourished 
in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  (a.d.  138-161)  ; 
but  this  is  unhistorical.  It  is  imknown  just 
when  it  originated,  but  surely  December  25  was 
not  generally  observed  as  the  day  prior  to  Chry- 
sostom's  time  (Fourth  Century)  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  although  much  earlier  in  the  Western; 
for  there  was  no  uniformity  in  the  period  of  ob- 
serving the  Nativity  among  the  early  churches; 
some  held  the  festival  in  the  month  of  May  or 
April,  others  in  January.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
almost  certain  that  December  25  cannot  be  the 
nativity  of  the  Saviour,  for  it  is  then  the  height 
of  the  rainy  season  in  Judea,  and  shepherds  could 
hardly  have  been  watching  their  flocks  by  night 
on  the  plains. 

Christmas  not  only  became  the  parent  of  many 
later  festivals,  such  as  those  of  the  Virgin,  but 
especially  from  the  Fifth  to  the  Eighth  Century 
gathered  round  it,  as  it  were,  several  other  fes- 
tivals, partly  old  and  partly  new,  so  that  what 
may  be  termed  a  Christmas  cycle  sprang  up, 
which  surpassed  all  other  groups  of  Christian 
holidays  in  the  manifold  richness  of  its  festal 
usages,  and  furthered,  more  than  any  other,  the 
completion  of  the  orderly  and  systematic  dis- 
tribution of  CJhurch  festivals  over  the  whole 
year.  Not  casually  or  arbitrarily  was  the  festi- 
val of  the  Nativity  appointed  for  December  25th. 
Among  the  causes  that  cooperated  in  fixing  this 
period  as  the  proper  one,  perhaps  the  most  pow- 
erful was  that  almost  all  the  heathen  nations  re- 
garded the  winter  solstice  as  a  most  important 
point  of  the  year,  as  the  beginning  of  the  re- 
newed life  and  activity  of  the  powers  of  nature, 
and  of  the  gods,  who  were  originally  merely  the 
BjTnbolical  personifications  of  these.  In  more 
northerly  countries,  this  fact  must  have  made  it- 
self peculiarly  palpable;  hence  the  Celts  and 
Germans,  frgm  the  oldest  times,  celebrated  the 
season  with  the  greatest  festivities.  At  the 
winter  solstice  the  Germans  held  their  great  Yule 
feast,  in  commemoration  of  the  return  of 
the  fiery  sun-wlieel,  and  believed  that  during 
the  twelve  nights  reaching  from  December 
25th  to  January  6th  they  could  trace  the  per- 
sonal movements  and  interferences  on  earth  of 
their  great  deities,  Odin,  Berchta,  etc.  ^fany  of 
the  beliefs  and  usages  of  the  old  Germans,  and 
also  of  the  Romans,  relating  to  this  matter, 
passed  over  from  heathenism  to  Christianity,  and 
have  partly  survived  to  the  present  day.  But 
the  Church  also  sought  to  combat  and  banish 
— and  in  this  it  was  to  a  large  extent  success- 
ful— tlie  deep-rooted  heathen  feeling,  by  addincr, 
for  the  purification  of  the  heathen  customs  and 
feasts  which  it  retained,  its  grandly  devised  lit- 
urgy, besides  dramatic  representations  of  the 
birth  of  Christ  and  the  first  events  of  His  life. 
Hence  sprang  the  so-called  'manger*  songs  and  a 


multitude  of  Christmas  carols,  as  well  as  Christ* 
mas  dramas,  which,  at  certain  times  and  places, 
degenerated  into  farces  or  fools'  feasts  (q.v.) 
Hence,  also,  originated,  at  a  later  period,  the 
Christ  trees,  or  Christmas  trees,  adorned  with 
lights  and  gifts,  the  custom  of  reciprocal  pres- 
ents and  of  special  Christmas  meats  and  dishes, 
such  as  Christmas  rolls,  cakes,  currant  loaves, 
dumplings,  etc.  Thus  Christmas  became  a  uni- 
versal social  festival  for  young  and  old,  high 
and  low,  as  no  other  Christian  festival  could 
have  become.  At  one  time  the  festivities  were 
continued  until  Candlemas  and  Twelfth  Day. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  each  prie*^t 
celebrates  three  masses  at  Christmas,  viz.  at 
midnight,  at  daybreak,  and  in  the  morning. 
The  day  is  also  observed  religiously  by  the  An- 
glican and  Lutheran  churches.  The  Scotch  Pres- 
byterians and  English  Nonconformists  generally 
rejected  all  religious  obsen^ance  of  the  day  a* 
a  *human  invention'  and  savoring  too  much  of 
'papistry.'  It  is  said  that  the  Puritan  found- 
ers of  New  England  established  the  Thanksgiving 
festival  as,  in  some  measure,  a  substitute  for 
Christmas.  At  the  present  time  the  tendency  is 
strong  toward  religious  observance  of  the  day 
in  all  Protestant  bodies. 

CHBISTMAS  BOX.  A  small  money  gift  to 
persons  in  an  inferior  condition  on  the  day  after 
Christmas,  which  is  hence  popularly  called  Box- 
ing Day.  The  term  and  also  the  custom  are 
essentially  English,  though  the  making  of  pres- 
ents at  this  season  and  at  the  new  year  is  of 
great  antiquity.  A  number  of  interesting  par- 
ticulars concerning  the  Christmas  box  will  be 
found  in  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities  (London, 
1849). 

CHBISTHAS  CABDS.  Pictured  souvenirs 
appropriate  to  Christmas,  which  modem  fashion 
has  introduced  into  the  social  world.  The  earli- 
est example  of  this  art  is  attributed  to  J.  C. 
Horsley,  R.A.,  who  in  1846  made  designs  of  this 
character.  Subsequently  the  demand  for  these 
tokens  has  become  enormous,  and  at  present 
Christmas  cards  are  often  of  much  artistic  merit 
in  both  design  and  coloring. 
CHBISTMAS  CABOL.  See  Cabol. 
CHBISTMAS  CABOL,  The.  A  Christmas 
story  by  Charles  Dickens,  published  in  1843.  It 
narrates  the  regeneration  of  the  miser  Scrooge 
by  the  kind  ofl^ces  of  'Marley's  Ghost.*  The 
story  was  published  in  London  by  Chapman  3l 
Hall,  and  15,000  copies,  bringing  the  author  over 
£700,  were  soon  sold. 

CHBISTHAS  ISLAND.  A  small  island  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  in  latitude  10"  30'  S.  and 
longitude  105®  45'  E.,  and  about  250  miles  south 
of  the  western  end  of  Java.  It  has  not  a  very 
good  anchorage,  but  has  been  colonized  recently 
from  the  Cocos  Islands,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
working  valuable  beds  of  phosphate  of  lime.  It 
is  under  British  control,  and  administratively 
belongs  to  the  Straits  Settlements. 

CHBISTHAS  ISLAND.  A  large,  low  atoll 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  about  latitude  2**  N.  and 
longitude  157^**  W.  It  has  a  good  anchorage, 
and  belongs  to  the  British  Government.  It  was 
discovered  by  Cook,  in  December,  1777. 

CHBISTHAS  BOSE.     See  Hellebore. 

CHBISTHAS  PANTOHIHES.  Harlequin- 
ades given  at  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden 
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Theatres  at  Christmas  time.  The  institution 
dates  from  the  end  of  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
and  reached  its  highest  point  under  Garrick. 
The  performance  usually  opens  with  the  represen- 
tation of  some  fairy  tale,  the  characters  of  which 
change  to  the  harlequin,  columbine,  and  clown 
of  the  pantomime  which  follows. 

CHBIS'TODO^US  op  Coptus  (Gk.  Xpt<rT6- 
Swpot  Korreds,  ChristodOros  Kopteus).  A  Greek 
poet  resident  in  Egypt,  belonging  to  the  close  of 
the  Fifth  and  the  beginning  of  the  Sixth  Century 
A.D.  His  three  books  of  epigrams  have  perished, 
with  the  exception  of  two  epigrams  preserved  in 
the  Oreck  Anthology.  He  is  best  known  for  his 
description  in  410  hexameter  verses  of  the  statues 
contained  in  the  gymnasium  of  Zeuxippus,  in 
Constantinople.  This  poem  has  considerable 
\alue  for  both  literature  and  the  history  of  art. 

CHBISTOL^OGY  (from  Gk.  X/aurr^f,  Christos, 
Christ  -h  Xo7fo,  logia^  account,  from  \iytiv,  legein, 
to  say ) .  A  technical  term  in  theology,  signifying 
the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ,  or  the 
answer  to  the  question,  What  is  the  relation  of 
the  divine  and  human  in  Christ?  The  elements 
of  the  problem  may  be  said  to  have  been  given 
by  the  original  and  unvarying  conviction  of  the 
Church.  That  Christ  was  man  was  too  plain  to 
be  denied  by  any.  On  this  depended  the  very  pos- 
sibility of  our  salvation  (Hcb.  ii.  17,  18).  But 
no  less  plain  did  it  seem  from  the  beginning,  to 
the  Apostles  (John  i.  14)  and  to  the  humble  men 
who  bore  the  first  testimony  to  Christ  by  the 
surrender  of  their  lives  (Ignatius,  Eph.  vii., 
etc. ) ,  that  He  was  truly  God.  On  the  subtleties 
of  this  problem  they  did  not  dwell;  but  it  cer- 
tainly never  occurred  to  them  to  divide  His  per- 
sonality. And  so,  when  more  careful  reflection 
was  forced  upon  the  Church,  the  question  was  one 
of  adjustment  of  accepted  truths.  How  could 
divinity  and  humanity  co-exist  in  the  unity  of 
one  person? 

There  were  early  answers  to  the  question  which 
were  tentative,  and  soon  rejected  as  incorrect. 
The  Gnostics  (q.v.)  generally  made  the  humanity 
a  mere  appearance;  but  their  whole  system  was 
recognized  as  anti-Christian.  The  various  theo- 
ries of  the  Trinity  which  arose  while  the  prelim- 
inary question  as  to  the  relation  of  the  divine 
in  Christ  to  the  Father  was  under  discussion, 
directly  aflfected  the  Christological  problem. 
Those  which  denied  the  Trinity  ( Patnpassian- 
ists,  Sabellians)  solved  the  problem  by  removing 
one  of  its  elements.  Arius  made  the  divine 
in  Christ,  and  the  rational  princfple  as  well, 
the  (created)  logos.  Trinitarians  also  put  forth 
some  theories  which  were  rejected  as  denying 
more  or  less  the  elements  of  the  problem  in- 
stead of  reconciling  them.  Such  were  those  of 
Apollinaris  (q.v.),  who  taught  that  the  human- 
ity of  Christ  was  abridged,  and  that  the  place  of 
the  self-determining  principle  (the  poJs  )  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  divine  Logos;  and  of  Eutyches 
(q.v.),  who  held  that  after  the  incarnation  there 
was  but  one  nature,  the  human  being  absorbed 
in  the  divine.  Xestorius  (q.v.)  held  firmly  to 
the  two  natures,  but  dissolved  the  personality, 
making  Chri.st  a  twofold  person,  the  natures 
subsisting  in  'conjunction.' 

By  the  time  of  the  Council  of  (^alcedon  (451) 
these  various  efforts  at  explanation,  resulting  in 
the  essential  modification  of  some  element  of  the 
theanthropic     person,     had    all    been    thought 


through  and  all  finally  condemned.  The  Church 
was  ready  to  adopt  a  creed  which  reaffirmed  all 
the  three  elements  of  the  problem  in  the  follow- 
ing words:  We  confess  "one  and  the  same  Son, 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  perfect  in  God- 
head and  also  perfect  in  manhood;  truly  God 
and  truly  man,  of  a  reasonable  soul  and  body; 
consubstantial  with  the  Father  according  to  the 
Godhead,  and  consubstantial  with  us  according 
to  the  manhood;  in  all  things  like  unto  us,  with- 
out sin;  begotten  before  all  ages  of  the  Father 
according  to  the  Godhead,  and  in  these  latter 
days,  for  us  and  our  salvation,  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  the  mother  of  God,  according  to  the  man- 
hood; one  and  the  same  Christ,  Son,  Lord,  only 
begotten,  to  be  acknowledged  in  two  natures,  in- 
confusedly,  unchangeably,  indivisibly,  insepa- 
rably; the  distinction  of  natures  being  by  no 
pieans  taken  away  by  the  union,  but  rather  the 
property  of  each  nature  being  preserved  and  con-  • 
curring  in  one  person  and  one  substance,  not 
parted  or  divided  into  two  persons,  but  one  and 
the  same  Son  and  only  begotten,  God  the  Word, 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

This  definition  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
lixed  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Church  as 
to  the  natures  and  person  of  Christ  and  excluded 
all  the  antecedent  heresies.  The  two  distinct 
natures,  the  divine  and  the  human,  are  united  in 
one  person.  To  hold  otherwise  would  be  to  assert 
with  Xestorius  that  there  are  two  sons  and  two 
Christs.  Amongst  the  important  corollaries  fol- 
lowing from  these  principles  of  faith  as  thus  laid 
down  are :  ( 1 )  Christ's  human  knowledge  as  dis- 
tinct from  that  which  belonged  to  him  as  God; 
(2)  His  absolute  sinlessness;  (3)  Ihe  fullness  of 
all  grace  in  Christ;  (4)  the  reality  of  His  human 
body  subject  to  those  defects  common  to  all  man- 
kind in  order  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  sins  of 
human  nature;  (5)  the  predication  of  the  divine 
attributes  to  Christ  the  man,  and  of  the  human 
attributes  to  God  the  Son.  But  with  the  Ref- 
ormation this  fundamental  problem  was  brought 
afresh  before  the  mind  of  the  vigorous  young 
Protestant  movement.  The  Lutheran  theologians 
made  a  strong  effort  to  solve  the  difficulty, 
rightly  perceiving  that  it  lay  in  •  maintaining 
the  unity  of  the  person,  the  reality  of  the  two 
natures  being  established  beyond  dispute.  The 
solution  proposed  was  the  'communication  of 
properties'  whereby  the  divine  was  supposed  to 
have  communicated  its  peculiar  property  to 
the  human,  and  the  human  its  peculiarity  to  the 
divine.  Hence  the  two  became  similar,  and 
there  was  no  further  difficulty  in  supposing  a 
union  in  one  personality.  But  this  theory  was 
finally  generally  rejected,  and  has  to-day  little 
standing  even  among  Lutherans.  How  the  hu- 
man could  take  on  the  divine,  the  material  body 
lM?coming  omnipresent,  did  not  grow  clearer  as 
time  went  on.  The  only  Christology  which  the 
Reformation  period  may  therefore  be  said  to  have 
contributed  to  modern  times  was  the  Socinian, 
which  revived  that  of  the  earlier  anti-Trinita- 
rians, and  eventually  maintained  that  Christ  was 
a  mere  man. 

During  the  past  century  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  interest  taken  in  Germany,  in 
particular,  in  the  Christological  problem,  and 
three  strenuous  and  distinct  theories  of  Christ's 
person  have  been  set  forth.  Professor  Dorner 
of  Berlin  began,  not  with  the  person  of  Christ, 
but  with  the  two  natures,  saying  that,  as  the 
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person  resulted  from  the  union  of  the  natures,  it 
could  not  be  imderstood  till  the  natures  of  which 
it  was  composed  were  understood.  The  human- 
ity of  Christ  is,  therefore,  the  full  human  per- 
sonality, with  full  self-consciousness  and  self-de- 
termination. The  divine  nature  is  unchangeably 
the  same,  performing  all  its  divine  offices  after 
the  incarnation  as  before,  and  possessing  all  its 
divine  attributes.  It  is  omnipotent  and  omni- 
scient. But  the  humanity  is  neither  of  these; 
and  hence  the  divinity  cannot  impart  itself  com- 
pletely to  the  humanity,  and  can,  of  course,  less 
to  the  child  Jesus  than  to  the  man.  Hence  the 
incarnation  is  viewed  as  the  gradual  impartation 
of  the  Logos  to  the  man  Jesus,  increasing  with 
his  development,  and  perfect  only  after  the  as- 
cension. This  view  seems  to  fail  becaiise  it  leaves 
us  with  only  a  man  in  whom  God  dwelt,  and  not 
with  divinity  and  humanity  in  the  unity  of  one_ 
1  person. 

Hence  the  second  theory,  that  of  the  **keno8is,** 
begins  at  a  dilTerent  point,  at  the  one  person  of 
Christ,  which  person  the  Kenotics  maKe  to  be 
the  eternal  Logos  of  God.  This  person  takes 
upon  himself  humanity,  and  makes  it  so  his  own 
that  its  experiences  become  truly  his  experiences. 
He  enters  into  all  its  development  as  his  own 
development,  so  that  his  consciousness  is  a  truly 
human  consciousness,  while  it  is  still  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  divine  element  in  Christ.  This 
can  only  be  as  the  divine  limits  himself  to  the 
capacities  of  the  humanity  which  he  assumes. 
The  theory  of  the  kenosis  therefore  teaches  that 
the  eternal  Logos,  by  a  conscious  divine  act  of 
self-limitation,  ^emptied*  himself  of  his  divine 
form  of  existence  and  took  upon  himself  the 
human  form  of  existence  (Phil.  ii.  7).  Thus, 
while  He  was  in  essence  unchanged,  He  did  not 
have  in  exercise,  and  hence  not  in  conscious  pos- 
session, the  divine  attributes  of  omnipotence, 
omniscience,  etc.,  but  exercised  the  absolute 
power  and  knowledge  under  the  limitations  of 
His  human  form  of  existence.  The  unity  of  the 
person  of  Christ  is  thus  secured  because  into  it 
nothing  enters  of  the  divine  which  so  far  tran- 
scends the  human  as  to  be  irreconcilable  with  it, 
and  it  is  the  unity  of  the  divine  self-conscious- 
ness. This  theory  is  growing  in  favor  with  men 
of  conservative  and  churchly  tendencies;  but  it 
cannot  be  said  yet  to  have  fully  established  it- 
self even  among  them.  The  possibility  of  such  a 
self-limitation  of  the  divine  has  not  been  made 
indisputably  clear. 

The  last  theory,  if  it  can  be  called  such,  is 
that  of  Ritschl.  Weary  of  all  the  long  onto- 
logical  disputes  of  the  centuries,  Ritschl  sought 
to  render  them  all  unnecessary  by  a  strict  limita- 
tion of  theology  to  that  which  is  of  'interest*  to 
wen,  that  is,  that  which  furthers  the  religious 
life.  While  he  held,  therefore,  to  the  divinity  of 
Christ  in  the  true  sense,  he  refused  to  attempt 
the  explanation  of  its  consistency  with  His  hu- 
manity, regarding  it  as  great  a  mystery  as  the 
consistency  of  the  divine  government  with  human 
freedom.  In  Christ  we  have  God.  That  is  enough. 
Whether  He  preexisted  or  not,  and  what  the  na- 
ture of  the  Trinity  is,  are  questions  which  do  not 
'interest*  us.  If  we  knew  all  about  the  pre- 
existenee  of  Christ,  it  would  rather  separate 
Him  from  us  than  render  faith  in  Him  easier  or 
more  sincere.  The  kenosis  is  'romancing.*  It 
explains  the  incredible  by  the  more  incredible. 
We  must  give  up  definitely  the  two  natures  and 


all  attempts  to  unite  them.  In  the  true  human- 
ity of  Christ  we  have  God.  How,  we  do  not 
know.  This  view,  which  falls  in  with  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  times  to  deny  the  miraculous  and 
supernatural  and  to  seek  simplicity,  is  also 
spreading  rapidly  among  the  more  radical  theo- 
logians. But  it  scarcely  seems  to  offer  substance 
enough  to  prove  a  final  resting-place  for  any  one. 
The  future  lies  in  the  hands  either  of  Chalcedon 
better  explained,  or  of  pure  humanitarianism. 

BiBLiOGKAPUY:  Domer,  History  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Person  of  Christ  (Stuttgart,  1845- 
66)  ;  Shaff,  Creeds  of  Christendom  (6th  ed..  New 
York  and  London,  1800)  ;  Hefele,  Conzilienge- 
schichte  (Freiburg,  1873-70) ;  Hamack,  Dogmen- 
geschichte  (Freiburg,  1803).  For  the  Lutheran 
Christology:  Krauth,  The  Conservative  Reforma- 
tion and  Its  Theology  (Philadelphia,  1872)  ;  and 
Schmidt,  Doctrinal  Theology  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  translated  by  Jacobs  and  Hay 
(Philadelphia,  1875).  For  Domer,  consult  his 
Glaubenslehre,  Vol  U.  (Berlin,  1875-81).  On  the 
Kenosis  consult  Gess,  Christi  Person  und  Werk 
(3  vols.,  Basel,  1870-87) ;  Thomasiua,  Dogmatik 
(Erlangen,  1852-61)  ;  Frank,  System  der  christ- 
lichen  Wahrheit  (Gtttersloh,  1886-86) ;  Bruce, 
The  Humiliation  of  Christ  (London,  1881); 
Powell,  Principle  of  the  Incarnation  (London, 
1806).  On  Ritschl,  his  own  Rechtfertigung  und 
Versohnung,  Vol.  III.  (Bonn,  1888,  1880);  J. 
Orr,  The  Ritschlian  Theology  and  the  Evan- 
gelical Faith  (London,  1807)  ;  A.  J.  Swing,  The 
Theology  of  Albrecht  Ritschl  (New  York,  1001). 

CHBISTOPHE,  kr^s't^if,  Henri  (1767-1820). 
A  negro  King  of  Haiti.  He  was  born  a  slave  in 
the  island  of  Grenada,  purchased  hia  freedom,  and 
settled  in  the  French  portion  of  Haiti,  it  would 
seem,  either  as  a  butcher  or  a  plantation  over- 
seer. In  the  insurrection  against  the  French  he 
gained  fame  as  one  of  the  ablest  lieutenants  of 
Toussaint  L*Ouverture.  He  held  out  bravely 
against  General  Leclerc  for  some  time  in  1802, 
and,  after  laying  down  his  arms,  took  part  with 
Dessalines  in  the  successful  rising  of  1803. 
During  the  short-lived  Government  of  Dessalines, 
who  was  slain  by  a  military  conspiracy  in  1806, 
Christophe  was  general- in-chief  of  the  Haitian 
Army.  In  February,  1807,  he  was  appointed 
President  of  Haiti  for  life.  A  republic  being 
about  the  same  time  organized  at  Port-au-Prince, 
with  Potion  at  its  head,  a  protracted  civil  war 
ensued.  In  1811  Christophe  was  proclaimed 
King  of  Haiti,  by  the  name  of  Henry  I.,  and  was 
crowned  June  2,  1812.  By  his  power  and  skill 
Christophe  was  enabled  to  counteract  the  at- 
tempts made  by  France  to  regain  its  authority 
in  the  island.  *  His  avarice  and  cruelty  led  to 
an  insurrection,  which  was  aided  by  General 
Boyer,  who  had  succeeded  Potion  in  1818.  The 
rebellion  spread  to  the  capital  and  Christophe's 
deposition  was  proclaimed  at  the  head  of  the 
troops.  Deserted  by  his  body-guard  and  his 
nobles,  he  shot  himself  October  8,  1820.  He  left 
a  code  of  laws,  which  he  called  the  Code  Henri, 
in  imitation  of  the  Ck>de  Napoleon.  Consult: 
Hozard,  Santo  Domingo,  Past  and  Preeent:  trith 
a  Glance  at  Haiti  (London,  1803)  ;  Madiore, 
Histoire  de  Haiti  (Port-au-Prince,  1807).  See 
Haiti. 

CHBISTOPHEB,  Saint.  A  saint  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  Greek  churches.  He  is  sup- 
posed to   have   suffered   martyrdom  about  the 
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middle  of  the  Third  Century.  According  to 
vulgar  legend,  Christopher,  whose  name  was 
originally  ^AS6iaftos,  Adokimos  (the  ignoble, 
base ) ,  was  a  native  of  Palestine,  Syria,  or  Lycia, 
and  a  person  of  prodigious  bulk  and  strength. 
Eis  height  was  twelve  feet.  So  proud  was  he  of 
his  gigantic  frame  that  he  would  serve  only  the 
mightiest  princes.  Having  attached  himself  to 
one,  who  passed  for  the  greatest  of  his  day, 
Christopher  stayed  with  him  for  a  short  time, 
but  soon  discovered  that  his  master  was  terribly 
afraid  of  the  devil,  in  consequence  of  which  Chris- 
topher, with  fearless  consistency,  passed  into  the 
service  of  the  latter.  One  day,  however,  when  the 
devil  and  he  chanced  to  be  walking  through  a 
wood,  they  came  across  an  image  of  Christ.  His 
new  master  exhibited  such  perturbation  and 
alarm  at  the  sight  that  Christopher  entirely  lost 
confidence  in  him,  and  resolved  to  find  out  the 
Saviour,  and  follow  him.  For  a  long  while  he 
searched  in  vain,  but  finally  he  fell  in  with  a 
hermit,  who  show^ed  him  Christ,  and  baptized 
him.  Christopher  despised  the  customary  pen- 
ances, and,  in  consequence,  it  was  imposed  on  him 
to  carry  Christian  pilgrims  on  his  shoulders  over 
a  stream  which  had  no  bridge.  One  day  a  little 
child  came  to  the  stream;  Christopher  took  it  on 
his  shoulders,  but  soon  began  to  sink  under  the 
weight  of  his  burden.  The  child  was  Christ  him- 
self, and  to  prove  it,  he  commanded  Christopher 
to  thrust  his  staff  into  the  ground.  He  did  so,  and 
next  morning  it  had  blossomed  into  a  palm-tree 
bearing  fruit.  This  miracle  converted  thousands 
to  Christianity.  Christopher's  success  excited 
the  enmitv  of  Dagnus,  the  prefect  of  that  region, 
who  put  him  in  prison,  scourged  him  with  red- 
hot  rods,  put  a  burning  helmet  on  his  head,  and 
clapped  him  on  a  burning  stool.  Christopher 
still  remained  uninjured.  Multitudes  of  poisoned 
arrows  were  now  discharged  against  him,  but 
they  rebounded  from  his  charmed  body,  and  one 
even  wounded  the  prefect  himself  in  the  eye. 
Christopher  pitied  his  tormentor,  and  freely  of- 
fered his  head  to  the  executioner,  that  the  prefect 
might  be  healed  by  the  blood  which  should  flow 
from  it.  This  was  done,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  Dagnus  and  his  family  became  Chris- 
tians. The  Greek  Church  celebrates  his  festival 
on  May  9 ;  the  Roman  Catholic,  on  July  25. 

Saint  Christopher  was  greatly  invoked  in 
times  of  pestilence,  or  when  people  were  digging 
for  treasures,  to  frighten  away  the  spirits  who 
watched  over  them.  The  formula  used  was  called 
a  Chri3toph€r*8  prayer.  He  was  also  the  patron 
of  an  order  of  moderation,  founded  in  Austria 
in  1517,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  excessive 
drinking  and  swearing,  and  which  was  called 
the  Order  of  Saint  Christopher. 

CHBISTOPHEB  NOBTH.  The  pen  name 
of  Professor  John  Wilson   (q.v.). 

CHBISTOFHLE,  kr6'stA'fl',  Albert  Silas 
M£d£:bic  Charles  (1830—).  A  French  jurist. 
He  was  bom  in  Domfront  (Orne)  and  studied 
law  in  Caen.  In  1876  he  became  Minister  of 
Public  Works  in  the  Dufaure  Cabinet  and  greatly 
improved  the  department  under  his  charge,  plac- 
ing competent  engineers  at  the  head  of  every 
branch  of  the  service.  He  retained  the  portfolio 
of  public  works  in  the  Simon  Ministry,  but 
resigned  with  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet  in  May, 
1877.  He  was  appointed  director  of  the  Cr^it 
Foncier  in  1878.  In  1877  he  traveled  through 
France    and    visited    several    foreign    countries 


(notably  I^olland)    for   the  purpose  of  study- 
ing railroad  improvements. 

CHKISTOPH^OBUS.  Pope  from  November, 
903,  to  June,  904.  He  thrust  out  of  ofiice  and 
imprisoned  his  predecessor,  Leo  V.,  only  shortly 
afterwards  to  experience  the  same  treatment. 

C  H  B I S  T  O  P'Xr  LOS,  Athanasios  ( 1772- 
1847).  A  modern  Greek  poet,  bom  in  Kastoria 
(European  Turkey).  He  studied  in  Buda  in 
Hungary,  and  in  Padua,  and  later  became  a  judge 
successively  in  Jassy  and  Bucharest.  In  that  ca- 
pacity he  prepared  a  legal  code  for  Wallachia. 
lie  translated  the  fragments  of  Sappho  and  the 
first  book  of  the  Iliad  into  modern  Greek,  and 
wrote  a  grammar  of  modern  Greek  (1805),  and 
published  unimportant  philological  studies.  His 
best-known  literary  wxrk  is  his  collection  of  An- 
acreontic songs  (2  vols.,  1833;  in  German,  1880), 
which  has  long  continued  popular  in  Greece. 

CHBIST'S  COLLEGE.  A  college  in  Cam- 
bridge, Eng.,  founded  in  1505  by  Lady  Mar- 
garet Beaufort,  Countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby, 
and  mother  of  Henry  VII.  There  was  an  older 
foundation  called  God's  House,  which  had  been 
established  by  William  Byngham,  rector  of  Saint 
John  Zachary,  London,  in  1439,  for  the  study  of 
grammar,  and  the  training  of  grammar-scnool 
teachers.  It  had  consisted  of  a  proctor  and 
twenty-four  scholars,  but  had  fallen  on  evil  days, 
had  lost  its  original  site  by  being  moved  to  make 
room  for  King's  College,  and  had  sunk  in  num- 
bers and  standing.  It  was  refounded  for  a  mas- 
ter, twelve  fellows,  and  forty-seven  scholars,  and 
liberally  endowed.  Various  additions  were  made 
to  its  numbers  by  gifts  of  Edward  VI.,  Sir  John 
Finch,  and  Sir  Thomas  Baines.  There  were,  in  . 
1902,  fifteen  fellowships,  thirty  scholarships,  sev- 
eral sizarships,  and  some  studentships  in  divin- 
ity. Among  the  eminent  men  who  have  studied 
at  Christ's  College  are  Archbishops  Grindal  and 
Bancroft,  and  Latimer,  Cudw^orth,  Quarles,  Paley, 
Milton,  and  Darwin. 

CHBIST'S  HOSPITAL.'  An  English  educa- 
tional institution  better  known  as  the  Blue-Coat 
School.  It  was  founded  on  the  site  of  the  Grey- 
friars*  Monastery,  Newgate  Street,  London,  by 
Edward  VI.,  in  1553,  as  a  hospital  for  orphans 
and  foundlings.  It  has  been  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  important  schools  of  its  class  in 
England,  including  a  preparatory  school  at  Hert- 
ford, and  affording  instruction  to  some  eleven 
hundred  boys  and  ninety  girls,  the  latter  entirely 
at  Hertford.  Boys  are  admitted  between  seven 
and  ten  and  discharged  at  fifteen,  except  the 
'King's  boys,'  who  attend  the  mathematical 
school  (founded  in  connection  with  Christ's  Hos- 
pital in  1672,  by  Charles  II.),  and  the  'Gre- 
cians,' the  highest  class  of  scholars,  of  whom 
four  are  annually  chosen  by  examination  to  bo 
sent  to  each  of  the  universities,  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, on  scholarships.  The  right  of  'presenta- 
tion,* or  giving  a  boy  or  girl  a  place  in  the 
school,  is  vested  in  the  managing  governors,  con- 
sisting of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  the  alder- 
men, and  twelve  common  councilmen,  besides  the 
'donation  governors,*  consisting  of  all  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  who  donate  £500  to  the  school. 
The  education  of  the  boys,  originally  strictly 
classical,  has  of  late  tended  more  to  commercial 
training.  The  dress  which  has  been  worn  by  the 
boys  since  the  days  of  Edward  VI.,  and  from 
which  the  school  takes  its  name,  is  most  pictur- 
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^esque.  It  consists  of  a  long  blue  woolen  gown 
or  coat,  reaching  nearly  to  the  feet,  with  a  nar- 
row red  leather  girdle  around  the  waist,  knee- 
breeches  and  yellow  stockings,  and  clerg>*men's 
bands.  Originally  a  blue  worsted  cap  was  worn, 
but  nowadays  the  boys  generally  go  about  bare- 
headed. The  original  building,  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  great  fire  of  London,  1606,  was  restored 
after  the  designs  of  Christopher  Wren,  and 
this  building  in  turn,  having  fallen  into  decay, 
was  replaced  in  1825  by  Mr.  Shaw.  The  Newgate 
Street  property  was  in  1889  ordered  sold,  and  the 
cornerstone  of  the  new  institution  was  laid  at 
Horsham  (about  34  miles  from  London,  in  Sus- 
sex) in  October,  1897.  On  AprU  18,  1902,  the 
Blue  Coats,  assembled  on  the  quadrangle,  heard 
the  farewell  address  of  the  headmaster.  There 
will  be  boarding  accommodations  at  Horsham 
for  700  boys  and  500  girls,  and  a  total  of  2320 
children  will  be  educated  there,  to  nearly  half  of 
whom  both  board  and  training  will  be  free.  In 
the  past  there  have  been  many  distinguished  men 
-connected  with  Christ's  Hospital,  notably  Cole- 
ridge, Lamb^  and  Leigh  Hunt. 
CHBIST'S  THOBN.  See  Jujube. 
CHBISTY,  kris'tl,  Howard  Chandler  (1873 
^).  An  American  magazine  illustrator,  born  in 
Morgan  Coimty,  Ohio.  In  1893  he  began  illustra- 
tive work  for  periodicals.  He  became  best  known 
for  his  depictions  of  society  folk  in  stories  of 
manners.  He  also  executed  pastel  series  for  re- 
production in  color,  and  prepared  the  drawings 
tor  Winston  Churchiirs  The  Crisis  (1901)  and 
•other  volumes  of  fiction. 

CHBOBAK,  Kro'b&k,  Rudolf  (1843—).  An 
Austrian  physician,  bom  in  Troppau,  Silesia. 
He  studied  in  Vienna,  where  he  became  professor 
of  obstetrics  and  gynaecology  in  1879.  His  pub- 
lished writings  include  important  works  on  anat- 
omy and  pathology,  within  the  domain  of  his 
specialty.  These  works  form  parts  of  the  hand- 
books of  Strieker  (1869-72)  and  Pitha-Billroth 
(1885),  and  of  Nothnagers  Specielle  Pathologie 
und  Therapie  (1896). 

CHBOMJESTHESIA,  krum'$s-the^zI-&.  See 
Colored  Hearing. 
CHBOMATES.  See  Chromium. 
CHBOHAT^C  (Fr.  chromatigue,  It.  croma- 
tico,  Lat.  chromaticus,  from  Gk.  x/x^Mttriir6f,  chrC- 
matikos,  relating  to  color,  from  xpw/ia,  chroma, 
color,  from  x/><6^c(^  chrOzein,  to  touch,  color,  from 
Xpo^p  chroa,  xP^^t  chroia,  skin).  In  music,  a 
term  applied  to  a  series  of  notes  at  the  interval 
of  a  semitone  from  each  other.  Such  a  series  is 
produced  by  dividing  the  whole  tones  of  the 
diatonic  (q.v.)  .scale  into  semitones,  so  that  with 
the  two  diatonic  semitones,  already  in  the  nat- 
ural scale,  the  octave  is  divided  into  twelve  semi- 
tones. Ascending  chromatic  passages  are  formed 
by  the  whole  tones  of  the  diatonic  scale  being 
raised  or  elevated  by  a  sharp  or  a  natural,  ac- 
cording to  key,  and  descending  passages  by  their 
being  lowered  by  a  flat  or  a  natural,  thus: 


OHBOMATICS.    See  Color. 


CHBO^HATIN  (from  Gk.  xP<^fUL,  chrdma^ 
color).  In  biologj',  a  network  of  fine  strands  or 
^ggJ'^g^tioj^s  of  substance  that  occurs  in  the 
nucleus  of  the  cell  during  its  different  phases  and 
has  more  avidity  for  staining  agents  than  ordi- 
nary protoplasm.    See  Chromosome;  Cell. 

CHBOMAT^OPHOBE  (from  Gk.  x/>a/ia,c;iro- 
ma,  color  +  <p6pof,  phoros,  bearing,  from  ^ipam, 
phereirty  to  bear) .    A  protoplasmic  body  in  plants 

(see  Plastid),  which  contains  or  is  capable  of 
forming  pigments.  They  are  of  three  sorts, 
chloroplasts,      chromoplasts,      and      leucoplasta 

(qq.v.). 

CHBCXKLATBOPE  (by  haplology  for  ^chro- 
matotrope,  from  Gk.  xP^f^,  c/ir<5ma,  color  +  r/>ori), 
irope,  turn,  from  rpHreip,  trcpein,  to  turn).  An 
optical  toy  consisting  of  a  revolving  disk,  on 
which  are  painted  certain  designs  of  various 
colors.  These  figures  are  so  arranged  that  when 
the  chromatrope  is  made  to  revolve  rapidly, 
streams  of  beautiful,  brilliant  colors  seem  to 
flow  either  to  or  from  the  centre  of  motion, 
according  as  tlie  disk  is  made  to  rotate  in 
one  direction  or  the  opposite.  The  same  prin- 
ciple is  utilized  in  the  chromatrope  slide,  em- 
ployed in  magic-lantern  exhibitions.  In  this, 
two  circular  disks  of  glass  are  placed  face  to 
face,  each  w  ith  a  design  radiating  from  the  cen- 
tre, and  painted  with  brilliant  transparent  colors. 
By  a  small  pinion  paring  in  toothed  wheels  or 
endless  bands,  the  disks  are  made  to  move  in  op- 
posite directions  in  their  own  plane.  Tlie  effect 
produced  is  a  beautiful  change  of  design  and 
color. 

CHBOOtflTE  (from  Gk.  xP^/xa,  chr6ma, 
color),  or  Chromic  Iron  Ore.  The  principal 
source  of  chromium.  It  is  an  iron-black  to  brown- 
ish-black ore  containing  the  sesquioxidea  of 
chromium  and  aluminum,  protoxide  of  iron,  and 
some  magnesia.  Chromite  is  found  in  Norway, 
France,  Siberia,  and  New  Caledonia,  and  espe- 
cially in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  also  found  in 
various  localities  in  the  United  States:  near 
Baltimore,  Md.;  in  Chester  County,  Pa.;  and  in 
0.  number  of  places  in  California.  Thirty-five 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  tons,  valued  at  $53,985, 
were  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1890.  This 
amount  diminished  until  in  1896  there  were  pro- 
duced only  786  tons,  valued  at  $6667 ;  since  then 
none  has  oeen  reported. 

CHBO'MinM  (Neo-Lat,  from  Gk.  XP"/**, 
chrdma,  color).  A  metallic  element  discovered 
by  Vauquelin  in  1797.  It  does  not  occur  free, 
but  is  found  in  combination  chiefly  with  iron 
as  chromite,  which  is  the  principal  ore  of  chro- 
mium, as  crocoisite,  a  lead  chromate,  and  as 
wolchonskoite,  a  native  chrome  ochre.  Chro- 
mium is  also  a  frequent  constituent  of  meteoric 
iron,  and  the  green  color  of  emerald,  serpentine, 
penninite,  and  other  minerals,  is  due  to  this 
element.  The  metal  is  readily  obtained  from 
chromite  by  separating  the  iron  and  reducing  the 
remaining  chromic  oxide  with  charcoal  by  heat- 
ing in  a  lime  crucible.  It  may  also  be  prepared 
by  the  electrolysis  of  a  solution  of  chromous 
chloride  containing  chromic  chloride. 

Chromium  (symbol,  Cr,  atomic  weight,  62.1) 
is  a  grayish-white  powder  consisting  of  small 
lustrous,  very  hard,  brittle  rhombohedral  crys- 
tals which  have  a  specific  gravity  of  5.9  to  6.8, 
and  melt  at  a  higher  temperature  than  plati- 
num.   Owing  to  its  high  melting-point,  the  metal 
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itself  has  no  important  uses,  although  when 
added  in  quantities  of  less  than  1  per  cent,  to 
steel  it  yields  an  alloy  called  chromium  steel, 
-which  has  a  fine  texture,  great  hardness,  tenacity, 
and  elasticity.  An  alloy  of  chromium  with  alu- 
minum has  also  been  described.  With  oxygen 
chromium  forms  two  basic  oxides,  which  yield, 
respectively,  cbromous  and  chromic  compounds, 
and  an  acid-forming  oxide  which  yields  chro- 
mates.  Chromic  oxide  may  be  obtained  by  ignit- 
ing the  hydroxide  or  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
potassium  bichromate  and  sulphur.  It  is  a 
green  pigment  of  great  permanence  that  is  known 
in  commerce  as  chrome  green  and  ultramarine 
green.  The  hydra  ted  oxide,  which  is  made  by 
heating  to  dull  redness  3  parts  of  boric  acid  and 
1  part  of  potassium  bichromate,  is  the  pigment 
known  as  emerald  greeny  GuigneVa  green.  Pen- 
net  tier's  green f  and  Veridian.  Of  similar  com- 
position is  the  green  pigment  called  Amaudon^s 
green. 

Many  of  the  chromates  have  considerable  com- 
mercial value,  especially  those  of  potassium,  so- 
dium, and  ammonium.  Among  the  bichromates, 
that  of  potassium  is  the  most  important,  as  it 
!•«  used  in  the  preparation  of  all  other  chromium 
salts.  Potassium  bichromate  is  prepared  from 
ohromite,  the  ore  being,  for  this  purpose,  roasted, 
finely  ground,  and  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of 
potassium  carbonate  and  twice  its  weight  of 
lime ;  the  mixture  is  heated  to  bright  redness  with 
an  oxidizing  flame  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
and,  on  cooling,  the  resulting  mass  is  treated  with 
Ijot  water;  to  the  solution  thus  obtained  potas- 
sium sulphate  is  added  for  the  purpose  of  precip- 
itating the  lime  as  sulphate,  while  the  potassium 
chromate  produced  remains  dissolved;  finally^ 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  added  in  order  to  con- 
vert the  chromate  into  bichromate.  Potassium 
bichromate  crystallizes  in  the  form  of  bright-red 
prisms.  It  "is  used  for  the  preparation  of 
chrome  pigments  for  the  production  of  various 
colors  in  calico-printing  and  dyeing;  in  the  manu- 
facture of  safety  matches;  as  a  bleaching  agent 
for  tallow,  palm  oil,  etc.,  with  sulphuric  acid; 
for  the  oxidation  of  anthracene  to  alizarin;  in 
tanning  leather;  and  in  consequence  of  its  prop- 
erty of  rendering  gelatin  insoluble  when  mixed 
with  that  substance  and  exposed  to  light,  it  finds 
extensive  application  in  photogelatin  processes. 
Lead  chromate  is  the  bright-yellow  precipitate 
obtained  when  a  solution  of  a  lead  salt  is  added 
to  potassium  bichromate ;  it  is  used  as  a  pigment 
under  the  name  of  chrome  yellow, 

GHBO'MOLITH^OOBAPH.     See  Lithooba- 

PHY. 

GHBO^MOPLAST  (from  x/)«/ia,chr5m<i,  color 
4-  ir\affT&s,  plastos,  formed,  from  irK6,99€iv,  plas- 
sein,  to  form).  A  protoplasmic  body  in  plants 
which  contains  a  pigment  other  than  green, 
chiefly  yellow  or  red.  It  is  abundant  in  fruits 
and  flower-leaves.  In  shape  the  chromoplasts 
are  rounded,  fusiform,  angular,  or  irregular, 
their  form  being  often  determined  by  the  pig- 
ment they  contain.  Sometimes  the  pigment 
exists  in  minute  droplets  in  the  protoplasm,  but 
more  frequently  it  is  or>\**talline ;  or  both  forms 
may  be  present  together.  The  crystals  vary 
from  needle-like  or  rod-like  to  tabular.  The 
Blender  crystals  are  sometimes  curved  and 
often  occur  in  fascicles.  Chromoplasts  are  de- 
rived from  similar  bodies  by  division.  A  plas- 
tid  (q.v.),  the  primary  undifferentiated  body, 
Vol.  IV.--46. 


may  develop  directly  into  a  chromoplast,  or  it 
may  be  for  a  time  a  leucoplast  (q.v.),  or  a 
cbloroplast  (q.v.),  and  only  later  produce  the 
red  or  yellow  pigment  that  characterizes  a 
chromoplast.  If  the  chromoplasts  have  any  spe- 
cial function  it  is  not  known.  In  a  general  way 
the  color  they  impart  may  be  useful,  but  the  color 
is  frequently  due  to  other  causes.  See  Cell; 
Color  in  Plants. 

CHBO^MOSOME  (from  Gk.  xfi^/ia,  chrOma, 
color  -f  acifjui,  soma,  body).  The  name  given  to 
the  loops  or  other  aggregations  of  chromatin 
which  collect  in  indirect  cell-division  about  the 
axis  of  the  spindle  and  split  into  halves.  The 
two  halves  move  toward  opposite  poles  of  the 
spindle,  where  they  aggregate  and  unite  into  the 
form  of  the  chromatin  of  a  new  nucleus.  See 
Cbbomatin;  Cell;  Embbtology. 

CHBCmCOTYPE,  or  CHBOOICATYPE  (from 
Gk.  xP^M^f  chrdma,  color  -+-  r^os, typos,  type). 
A  photographic  process  dependent  upon  the  sen- 
sitiveness to  light  of  certain  chromium  salts, 
especially  the  bichromates  of  the  alkalies.  The 
chromotype  has  been  superseded  by  the  photo- 
gelatin  processes,  and  is  at  present  hardly  ever 
used.  (See  Autotype.)  The  name  is  also  ap- 
plied to  colored  prints  produced  by  'chromatic 
printing.' 

CHBON^CLE  (from  chronic,  Fr.  chronique. 
It.  cronico.  Lat.  chronicus,  from  Gk.  xpoviKbtf 
chronikos,  relating  to  time,  from  xP^^^>  chronos, 
time).  A  species  of  historical  record  in  which 
events  are  treated  in  the  order  of  time.  A 
chronicle  is  understood  to  difl'er  from  annals  in 
being  more  connected  and  full,  the  latter  merely 
recording  individual  occurrences  under  the  suc- 
cessive years  or  other  dates.  A  great  many  of 
the  older  histories  were  called  chronicles,  such 
as  the  Scucon  Chronicle,  Holinshed's  Chronicle, 

CHBONICLE  OF  PA^BOS.  An  inscription 
discovered  on  the  island  of  Paros  in  1627,  con- 
taining memoranda  of  much  historic  interest. 
It  mentions  various  facts,  especially  the  artistic 
ones,  in  Greek  history,  from  the  legendary  reign 
of  Cecrops,  King  of  Athens,  in  B.C.  1582.  The 
list  originally  extended  to  the  archonship  of  Dio- 
genetus,  in  B.C.  264;  but  the  conclusion,  from 
the  year  B.C.  355,  is  now  lost.  As  a  political 
and  military  history  the  chronicle  is  faulty.  It 
is  preserved  at  Oxford,  among  the  Arundel 
marbles. 

CHBONICLE  OF  T^E  KINGS  OF  ENG- 
LAND, FBOM  THE  Time  op  the  Romans'  (Jov- 
ebnment  unto  the  Death  of  King  James.  An 
historical  work  by  Sir  Richard  Baker,  published 
in  1643,  dedicated  to  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales, 
containing  a  laudatory  preface  by  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  (q.v.).  It  was  a  very  popular  work  tor 
the  century  after  its  publication.  It  ran  through 
seven  editions  before  the  close  of  1684,  and  was 
translated  into  Dutch  in  1649.  In  1730  it  was 
extended  up  to  the  reign  of  George  II.  It  is, 
however,  full  of  inaccuracies,  and  was  sharply 
criticised  in  1672  by  Thomas  Blount,  in  a  pam- 
phlet published  in  Oxford.  It  was  a  favorite  with 
Addison's  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley. 

CHBONICLE S  (Heb.  Divrai  hay-yamim, 
events  of  the  days,  Gk.  napaXettr^/ucva,  Paralri- 
pnmpna,  omitted,  sc. /9tj9Xfa,  hihiia,  books).  The 
name  of  two  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  in  the  Hebrew  canon  form  but  one  book. 
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entitled  "Book  of  Events  of  the  Times."  This 
appears  to  have  been  a  designation  commonly  ap- 
plied to  special  histories — such  as,  for  example, 
* 'Events  of  the  Times  of  King  David,"  or  the 
like.  The  Greek  translators  divided  the  long 
Hebrew  book  into  two,  and  adopted  the  title 
"Things  Omitted'* — that  is,  not  recorded  in  the 
other  historical  books.  Jerome  suggested  the 
titU  "Chronicon,"  whence  comes  the  English 
name.  The  Book  of  Chronicles  begins  with 
Adam  and  ends  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  Cyrus's 
decree  of  restoration.  The  continuation  of  the 
^  narrative  is  found  in  the  Book  of  Ezra,  which 
completes  the  fragment  of  the  decree  of  the  Per- 
sian King.  Chronicles,  in  fact,  formed  originally 
one  work  with  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  displaying 
throughout  the  peculiarities  of  a  single  author. 
The  apparent  separation  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
from  Cnronicles  proper  is  due  to  the  insertion 
in  the  former  of  extracts  from  the  memoirs  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  and  from  other  earlier  docu- 
ments. Of  the  authorship  of  Chronicles  nothing 
is  known  except  what  can  be  determined  by  in- 
ternal evidence.  The  language,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  syntax,  implies  that  the  book  is 
one  of  the  latest  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is 
evident  that  the  author  lived  a  considerable  time 
after  Ezra,  and  stood  entirely  .under  the  influence 
of  the  religious  institutions  of  the  new  theocracy. 
This  point  of  view  determined  the  nature  of  his 
interest  in  the  early  history  of  his  people.  The 
true  importance  of  Hebrew  history  centres  for 
him  in  the  fact  that  this  petty  nation  was  the 
people  of  Jehovah.  The  tragic  interest  which 
distinguishes  the  annals  of  Israel  from  the  for- 
gotten history  of  Moab  or  Damascus  lies  wholly 
in  that  long  contest  which  finallv  vindicated  the 
reality  of  spiritual  things  and  the  supremacy  of 
Jehovah's  purpose  by  the  political  ruin  of  the 
nation  which  was  the  faithless  depositary  of 
these  sacred  truths.  After  the  captivity  it  was 
impossible  to  write  the  history  of  Israel's  for- 
tunes otherwise  than  in  a  spirit  of  religious  prag- 
matism. But' within  the  limits  of  the  religious 
conception  of  the  plan  and  purpose  of  the  Hebrew 
history,  more  than  one  point  of  view  might  be 
taken.  The  Book  of  Kings  looks  upon  history 
in  the  spirit  of  the  prophets.  But  before  the 
Chronicler  wrote,  prophecy  had  become  extinct. 
The  Jerusalem  of  Ezra  was  organized  no  longer 
as  a  nation,  but  as  a  mimicipality  and  a  church. 
The  centre  of  religious  life  was  no  longer  the 
prophetic  word,  but  the  ordinances  of  the  Penta- 
teuch and  the  liturgical  service  of  the  sanctuary. 
The  religious  vocation  of  Israel  was  no  longer 
national,  but  ecclesiastical  and  municipal;  and 
the  historical  continuity  of  the  nation  was  vivid- ' 
ly  realized  only  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  courts  of  the  Temple,  in  the  solemn  as- 
sembly and  stately  ceremonial  of  a  feast-day. 
These  influences  naturally  operated  most  strong- 
ly on  those  who  were  officially  attached  to  the 
sanctuary.  To  a  Levite,  even  more  than  to 
other  Jews,  the  history  of  Israel  meant  above 
all  things  the  history  of  Jerusalem,  of  the  Tem- 
ple, and  of  the  Temple  ordinances.  The  author 
of  Chronicles  betrays  in  every  page  his  essen- 
tially I^vitical  habit  of  mind.  To  such  a  mind, 
in  the  fallen  condition  of  the  Jews  as  a  political 
nation,  there  seemed  to  be  room  for  a  new  his- 
tory, which  should  confine  itself  to  matters  still 
interesting  to  the  theocracy  of  Zion,  keeping 
Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  in  the  foreground,  and 


developing  the  divine  significance  of  the  history 
in  its  causes  and  results,  not  so  much  with  ref- 
erence to  the  prophetic  word  as  to  the  fixed 
legislation  of  the  Pentateuch,  so  that  the  whole 
narrative  might  be  made  to  teach  that  the  glory 
of  Israel  lies  in  the  observance  of  the  divine  law 
and  ritual.  For  the  sake  of  systematic  complete- 
ness, the  author  of  the  Chronicles  besins  with 
Adam;  but  he  had  nothing  to  add  to  the  Penta- 
teuch, and. the  period  from  Moses  to  David  con- 
tained little  that  served  his  purpose.  He  there- 
fore contracted  the  early  history  into  a  series  of 
genealogies,  which  were  by  no  means  the  least 
interesting  part  of  his  work  at  a  time  when  every 
Israelite  w  as  concerned  to  prove  the  purity  of  his 
Hebrew  descent.  From  the  death  of  Saul,  the 
history  becomes  fuller/  and  runs  parallel  with 
the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings.  The  limitations 
of  the  author's  interest  in  past  times  appear  in 
the  omission,  among  other  particulars,  of  David's 
reign  in  Hebron;  of  the  disorders  in  his  family 
and  the  revolt  of  Absalom ;  of  the  circumstances 
of  Solomon's  accession;  and  of  many  details  as 
to  the  wisdom  and  splendor  of  that  sovereign, 
as  well  as  of  his  fall  into  idolatry.  In  the  latter 
history,  the  ten  tribes  are  quite  neglected,  and 
political  affairs  in  Judah  receive  attention,  not 
in  proportion  to  their  intrinsic  importance,  but 
according  as  they  serve  to  exemplify  God's  help 
to  the  obedient  and  His  chastisement  of  the  re- 
bellious. That  the  author  is  always  unwilling 
to  speak  of  the  misfortunes  of  good  rulers  is  not 
to  be  ascribed  to  a  desire  to  suppress  the  truth, 
but  shows  that  the  book  was  throughout  com- 
posed not  in  purely  historic  interest,  but  with 
a  view  to  inculcate  a  practical  lesson.  The 
more  important  additions  which  the  Chronicler 
makes  to  the  old  narrative  consist  partly  of  full 
details  of  points  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  sanctuary  and  the  great  feasts,  or  the  arche- 
ology of  the  Levitical  ministry,  and  partly  of 
narratives  of  victories  and  defeats,  of  sins  and 
punishments,  of  obedience  and  its  reward,  which 
could  be  made  to  point  a  plain  religious  lesson  in 
favor  of  faithful  observance  of  the  law.  The 
minor  variations  of  Chronicles  from  the  books 
of  Samuel  and  Kings  are  analogous  to  the  larger 
additions  and  omissions,  so  that  the  whole  work 
has  a  consistent  and  well-marked  character,  pre- 
^nting  the  history  in  quite  a  difl'erent  perspec- 
tive from  that  of  the  old  narrative.  It  is  still 
possible  to  determine  within  certain  limits  the 
nature  of  the  sources  which  were  employed  by 
the  author.  He  had  before  him  the  canonical 
books  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  from  which  he  made 
excerpts;  but,  in  addition  to  these,  had  at  his 
disposal  *Midrashic'  compilations,  in  which  the 
past  history  was  no  longer  told  in  sober  fashion, 
but,  embellished  with  more  or  less  fanciful  de- 
tails, was  intended  as  a  means  of  illustrating 
religious  ideas  and  of  teaching  moral  lessons. 
He  mentions  such  a  Midrash  of  the  Book  of 
Kings  (II.  Chron.  xxiv.  27),  and  also  specifically 
refers  to  a  Midrash  of  the  prophet  Iddo  (II. 
Chron.  xiii.  22),  which  appears  to  have  been 
a  separate  work  either  attributed  to  Iddo  or  in 
which  the  prophet  plays  a  prominent  part.  There 
were  probably  other  works  of  a  similar  character 
in  existence,  and  it  is  important  to  note  that 
these  compilations  were  based  upon  the  annals 
of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  respectively, 
which  also  form  the  sources  underlying  the 
canonical   books   of   Kings.     The   variations   of 
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the  Chronicles  from  the  latter,  however,  are  due 
in  most  instances  to  his  religious  pragmatism. 
£ver>' thing  is  done  to  emphasize  the  ancient  im- 
portance of  the  Levites,  who  are  introduced  at 
points  and  on  occasions  which  are  most  inap- 
propriate. He  is  also  fond  of  high  figures  in 
enumerating  sums  and  armies.  The  speeches 
introduced  by  him  and  put  into  the  mouths  of 
prominent  personages  also  reflect  entirely  the 
Chronicler's  peculiar  point  of  view.  Taking  all 
this  together,  it  is  claimed  by  many  that  the 
historical  value  of  Chronicles,  where  it  varies 
from  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  is  small, 
and,  except  in  some  details,  which  have  chiefly 
an  interest  as  representing  perhaps  a  more  or 
less  widespread  tradition,  there  is  a  reluctance 
among  modem  critical  scholars  to  depend  upon 
it  in  the  study  of  Hebrew  history. 

Bibliography.  See  the  commentaries  of 
Bertheau,  Kittel,  Keil,  Benzinger,  etc.,  and  in- 
troductions to  the  Old  Testament  of  Driver, 
Wildeboer,  Kuenen,  Bleek-Wellhausen,  KOnig, 
Kautzsch,  etc. 

CHBONICLES  OF  THE  CANONOATE.  A 
scries  of  tales  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  first  set, 
including  The  Highland  Widow,  The  Hurgeon'a 
Daughter,  and  Two  Drovers,  was  published  in 
1827 ;  and  the  second,  containing  The  Fair  Maid 
of  Perth,  appeared  in  the  ensuing  year.  They 
are  supposed  to  be  told  by  a  certain  Mr.  Chrys- 
tal  Croftangry,  who,  he  informs  us,  got  them 
from  a  Mrs.  Baliol.    See  Canonqate,  Tue. 

CHBONICLES  OF  THE  SCHbNBEBQ- 
COTTA  (shgn'b^rK  kOt'tA)  FAMILY.  A  novel 
by  Miss  Rundell  (later  Mrs.  Andrew  Charles), 
published  anonymously  in  London  in  1863,  and 
in  New  York  in  the  following  year.  It  is  as 
'author'  of  this  work  that  Mrs.  Charles  signed 
her  later  works. 

CHBON^OOBAM  (from  Gk.  xp^^os,  chronos, 
time  H-  ypdfi/ia^  gramma,  letter,  from  ypd^ip^  gra- 
phein,  to  write),  or  Chronograph.  A  whimsi- 
cal device  of  the  later  Romans,  resuscitated  dur- 
ing the  Renaissance  Period,  by  which  a  date  is 
given  by  selecting  certain  letters  among  those 
which  form  an  inscription,  and  printing  them 
larger  than  the  others.  The  principle  will  be 
understood  from  the  following  chronogram,  made 
from  the  name  of  George  Villiers,  first  Duke  of 
Buckingham : 

OEOBoIVs.  DVX.  bVCkIngaMLk. 
The  date  MDCXVVVIII.     (1628)  is  that  of  the 
year  in  which  the  duke  was  murdered  by  Felton, 
at   Portsmouth.     Consult  Hilton,   Chronograms 
(1882). 

CHBON^OOBAPH  (Lat.  chronographus, 
from  Gk.  xP^'^P^i***^}  chronographos,  from 
XP^'^ot,  chronos,  time  -|-  ypdtfttip,  graphein,  to 
write).  A  term  applied  to  instruments  measur- 
ing very  short  intervals  of  time  as  well  as  to  in- 
struments recording  such  measures.  Chrono- 
graph watches, or  pocket  chronographs,  will  meas- 
ure intervals  of  time  down  to  fifths  of  a  second, 
for  use  at  horse  races  and  other  occasions  where 
a  seconds  watch  is  not  exactly  suited.  They 
have  an  ordinary  quick-train  lever  movement, 
carrying  hands  which  move  over  a  dial.  One  of 
these  is  a  seconds  hand,  vcrj^  peculiarly  made. 
The  seconds  hand  is  double,  consisting  of  two 
distinct  hands,  one  superposed  on  the  other.  As 
the  double  seconds  hand  revolves,  it  is  possible 


to  stop  one  of  its  component  halves  by  touching 
a  spring  at  the  side  of  the  case.  A  record  having 
thus  been  made  of  the  exact  fraction  of  a  second 
marked  by  the  position  of  the  stopped  hand,  an- 
other pressure  of  the  spring  makes  it  fly  back  to 
its  former  position  on  the  moving  component. 
The  instrument  is  then  ready  for  another  obser- 
vation. There  are  numerous  modifications  of 
this  form  of  instrument;  they  are  sometimes 
called  stop-watches,  or  split-second  fly-back 
watches. 

The  astronomical  chronograph  is  used  to  re- 
cord permanently  the  exact  instant  of  time  when 
certain  astronomical  observations  are  made. 
Such  a  time  record  is  of  course  extremely  imppr- 
tant  in  almost  all  forms  of  astronomical  work. 
As  usually  constructed,  the  instrument  consists 
of  a  metal  cylinder  or  drum,  upon  which  is 
wound  a  sheet  of  paper  to  receive  the  record. 
The  drum  is  connected  with  a  clockwork  appara- 
tus which  makes  it  turn  on  its  axis  once  each 
minute.  At  the  same  time,  a  fountain  pen,  or 
some  other  form  of  marking  instrument,  is 
pressed  against  the  paper  so  that  a  line  is  traced 
around  the  drum  as  it  turns.  The  pen  is  attached 
to  an  electro-magnet,  which  in  turn  is  moved  very 
slowly  by  the  clockwork  along  the  axis  of  the 
drum.  The  result  of  these  motions  of  the  drum 
and  pen  is  to  trace  a  continuous  spiral  line  on 
the  paper  around  the  drum.  The  electro-magnet 
is  connected  with  the  astronomer's  standard 
clock  by  wires,  and  once  every  second  an  electric 
signal  is  sent  automatically  bv  the  clock  into 
the  magnet.  This  results  in  a  short  interruption 
or  break  in  the  line  traced  by  the  pen.  Such  a 
break,  then,  marks  the  beginning  of  each  second 
on  the  chronographic  time-record.  When  the  as- 
tronomer wishes  to  record  the  exact  time  of  an 
observation,  he  has  but  to  tap  a  telegraphic  key 
held  in  his  hand,  and  a  signal-  similar  to  the 
clock  signals  will  reach  the  chronographic  electro- 
magnet. The  result  is  a  break  in  the  record  line, 
similar  to  those  due  to  the  clock.  It  is  then 
merely  necessary  to  measure  the  position  of  the 
observer's  break  with  reference  to*  the  clock 
breaks,  to  fix  the  exact  fraction  of  a  second  cor- 
responding to  the  observation.  There  is  little 
difficulty  in  thus  measuring  a  chronographic  rec- 
ord to  the  twentieth  part  of  a  second  of  time. 
See  Chronoscope. 

CHBONOLOOY  (Fr.  chronologic,  from  Lat. 
chronologiUy  from  Gk.  xfiO¥o\oyia,  chronologia, 
from  xP^poSf  chronos,  time  -+-  \6yot,  logos,  ac- 
count). The  branch  of  science  which  treats  of 
time  as  measured,  computed,  and  recorded.  Its 
object  is  to  establish  some  method  of  defining 
time,  to  compute  the  intervals  between  important 
historical  events,  and  to  fix  the  dates  of  events 
uniformly  with  reference  to  some  chosen  point  in 
the  history"  of  the  world. 

The  familiar  units  of  time  are  the  year,  the 
month,  and  the  day.  These  are  astronomical, 
and  are  determined  by  recurring  celestial 
phenomena.  The  epoch  universally  employed  to- 
day, before  which  and  after  which  events  are 
said  to  have  occurred,  is  the  birth  of  Christ. 
The  years  before  Christ  are  marked  B.C.  and 
those  after  a.d.  (Anno  Domini).  The  astronom- 
ical units,  however,  have  not  always  been  em- 
ployed, and  the  epoch  or  reckoning  point  dilTere<l 
among  various  peoples.  Thus  in  early  days,  such 
vague  periods  as  generations,  or  reigns  of  kin^s, 
were  assumed  as  units;  but  finally,  through  the 
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suggestion,  it  is  said,  of  the  philosopher  Era- 
tosthenes, who  was  in  charge  of  the  library  in 
Alexandria,  in  the  Third  Century  B.C.,  the  year 
was  introduced  as  the  unit  of  time.  The  differ- 
ence in  epochs  led  to  various  suggestions  which 
were  gradually  discarded  with  the  spread  of 
civilization  and  the  closer  intercourse  of  men. 
The  systems  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  most  important  in  antiquity.  The  Greeks 
calculated  by  Olympiads,  beginning  their  era 
from  the  years  of  the  victory  of  Coroebus  in  the 
Olympic  games,  which  corresponds  to  the  year 
B.C.  776.  The  Romans  began  their  era  from  the 
founding  of  the  city,  generally  accepted  as  the 
year  B.C.  763. 

^he  study  of  the  astronomical  units  and  the 
measurement  of  time  belong  to  the  department 
of  mathematical  astronomy.  The  historian  em- 
ploys chronology  to  enable  him  to  transfer  events 
in  history  located  in  time  according  to  various 
eras  to  his  own  system,  the  Christian  Era. 

The  method  of  reckoning  time  by  Olympiads 
was  used  by  the  historian  Timaeus  about  B.C.  240, 
and  was  generally  adopted  by  other  Greek  his- 
torians. The  Olympiads  were  determined  by  the 
Olympic  games,  which  were  held  every  four  years 
in  the  summer-time.  The  Olympic  year  there- 
fore begins  in  the  middle  of  our  year,  and  the 
first  and  latter  half  of  our  year  belong  to  diflFer- 
ent  Olympiads.  Thus,  Socrates  was  put  to  death 
in  the  first  year  of  the  95th  Olympiad.  The 
reckoning  is  as  follows:  94  X  4  =  376;  this  sub- 
tracted from  776  gives  400,  but  his  death  took 
place  in  the  eleventh  month,  hence  1  should  be 
subtracted,  so  that  B.C.  399  is  the  year  of  his 
death  with  reference  to  the  Christian  Era.  If 
the  date  falls  after  Christ,  776  must  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  Olympic  year.  The  calculation 
by  Olympiads  lasted  down  to  the  Fifth  Century 
of  our  era. 

The  date  of  the  foundation  of  Rome  is  given 
by  Fabius  Pictor  in  a  year  corresponding  to 
B.C.  747,  by  Polybius  in  B.C.  750.  by  M.  Porcius 
Cato  in  B.C.  751,  by  Verrius  Flaccus  in  B.C.  752, 
and  by  Terentius  Varro  in  B.C.  753.  Among 
Roman  writers  Livy  follows  Cato  and  at  times 
Fabius  Pictor.  Cicero  and  Pliny  follow  Varro. 
The  Varronian  date  is  generally  accepted  by  mod- 
ern writers.  In  changing  from  the  Roman  to 
the  Christian  Era,  subtract  the  years  of  Rome 
from  754  if  the  date  is  before  Christ,  but  if  the 
date  is  after  Christ  subtract  754  from  the  year  of 
Rome. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  methods  continued  in 
use  long  after  Christ.  Constantine  the  Great 
is  said  to  have  introduced  the  system  known  as 
indiction.  This  was  a  cycle  of  fifteen  years  which 
were  denoted  Indiction  1,  Indiction  2,  up  to  In- 
diction 15,  when  the  series  began  anew.  There 
are  four  kinds  of  indictions,  which  owe  their  dif- 
ference merely  to  the  fact  that  they  are  reckoned 
from  different  days.  Thus  the  Indiction  of  Con- 
stantinople began  with  September  1,  a.d.  312; 
the  Imperial,  on  September  24,  a.d.  312;  the 
Roman  or  Pontifical,  on  December  25,  a.d.  312, 
or  January  1,  a.d.  313;  that  of  the  Parliament 
of  Paris,  in  October.  As  a.d.  1  equals  Indiction 
4,  add  3  to  the  year  of  the  Christian  Kra  and 
divide  by  15,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  num- 
ber of  the  Indiction.  If  there  is  no  remainder 
the  Indiction  is  15. 

The  year  of  the  Christian  Era.  as  now  ar- 
ranged,   like    the    Julian    year,    established    by 


Julius  Csesar,  extends  from  January  1  to  Decem- 
ber 31.  The  Christian  Era  was  first  used  by 
Dionysius  Exigius  in  a.d.  533.  He  regarded  the 
birth  of  Christ  as  taking  place  in  the  year  of 
Rome  754,  although  early  Christians  placed  it 
in  750.  The  Dionysian  year,  however,  dated  from 
the  Annunciation,  March  25  of  the  preceding 
year.  The  commencement  of  the  year  was  as- 
signed to  different  days  in  different  places.  Thus 
in  England  down  to  the  Conquest  it  was  coimted 
from  Christmas  or  from  March  25;  from  the 
Conquest  to  1155  from  January  1,  from  1155  to 
1451  from  March  25.  In  France  the  beginning 
of  the  year  varied  in  different  dioceses,  being 
either  Christmas  or  March  25,  until  1564,  when 
January  1  was  selected.  In  the  middle  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century  January  1  was  determined 
upon  in  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 
The  era  of  the  creation  of  the  world  is  obtained 
from  the  Old  Testament,  but  varies  in  the  differ- 
ent texts.  The  Hebrew  version  reckons  1656  years 
from  creation  to  the  flood  and  4000  years  from 
creation  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  Samaritan 
makes  the  latter  interval  much  longer,  though 
it  counts  from  the  creation  to  the  flood  only 
1307  years.  The  Septuagint  version  removes  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  6000  years  before  Christ 
and  2250  years  before  the  flood.  It  is  now,  how- 
ever, universally  admitted  that  the  creation  of 
the  world  cannot  be  placed  at  so  recent  a  date 
as  B.C.  6000,  and  the  modern  understanding  of  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis  leaves  the  period  of  the 
creation  quite  indefinite,  and  one  scheme  of  inter- 
pretation stretches  out  the  days  of  creation  into 
periods  of  indefinite  length.  Des  Vignoles,  a 
writer  on  the  chronology  of  sacred  history,  col- 
lected more  than  two  hundred  different  estimates 
of  the  era  of  the  creation,  the  shortest  being 
3483  and  the  longest  6984  years.  If  such  or  such 
a  date  from  the  creation  means  anything,  it  is 
probably  to  be  read  by  the  date  fixed  by  Arch- 
bishop Ussher,  which  was  B.C.  4004. 

Various  other  eras  are  worthy  of  mention.  The 
era  of  Constantinople  dates  the  creation  of  the 
world  5508  years  and  4  months  before  the  be- 
ginning of  our  era,  the  civil  years  beginning  Sep- 
tember 1,  the  ecclesiastical  March  21  or  April  1. 
The  era  of  Alexandria  used  by  the  Christians  of 
that  city  placed  the  creation  of  Adam  5500  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ.  We  must  allow  three 
years  for  the  date  assigned  by  the  early  Chris- 
tians to  the  Incarnation.  Hence  we  may  change 
dates  of  this  era  to  our  own  by  subtracting  5502. 
When  Diocletian  became  Emperor,  ten  years  were 
omitted,  and  after  that  date,  which  is  5786  ac- 
cording to  the  Alexandrian  Era,  we  must  subtract 
5492.  The  mundane  era  of  Antioch,  used  by  the 
Christians  of  Syria,  is  the  same  as  the  Alexan- 
drians after  the  time  of  Diocletian.  The  Julian 
period  should  be  mentioned  here.  It  was  in- 
vented by  Joseph  Justus  Scaliger  in  1582  to  ol>- 
viate  the  inconvenience  of  counting  in  two  ways, 
before  and  after  Christ.  He  estimated  a  period  of 
7980  Julian  years,  and  the  first  year  of  the  Chris- 
tian Era  corresponded  to  4714  of  his  era.  The 
era  of  Nabonassar.  which  obtains  its  name  from 
the  founder  of  the  Kingdom  of  Babylon,  was  used 
by  astronomers.  Its  date  is  February  26,  B.C. 
747,  which  was  calculated  from  records  of  Ptol- 
emy, based  on  celestial  phenomena.  The  Mace- 
donian era.  known  also  as  that  of  the  Seleucidae, 
began  on  September  1  of  the  Julian  year,  312 
years  before  our  era.    The  era  of  Spain,  used  in 
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Spain,  Portugal,  Africa,  and  parts  of  France,  of  images  there  will  be  seen  a  continuous  streak 

dated  from  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  Augustus  or  band  of  light.     If  the  given  source  of  light 

in  B.C.  39.    As  the  era  of  Spain  began  January  1,  be  supplanted  by  an  electric  spark,  and  the  mir- 

38,  subtract  38  from  the  number  of  the  year  to  ror  set  in  rotation,  as  long  as  the  duration  of 

change  from  the  Spanish  era  to  the  Christian,  the  spark  is  less  than  is  required  by  the  mirror 

The  following  table  gives  the  precise  dates  of  the  to  reflect  the  rays  across  the  field  in  the  form 

beginning   of  the   eras   just   mentioned   and   of  of  a  band,  then  the  spark  will  appear  as  a  point; 

others  of  less  importance:  but,  increasing  the  speed  of  the  mirror,  a  stage 

B.C.  will  be  reached  where  the  image  will  be  produced 

Grecian.  Mundane September  1,  5698  in  the  form  of  a  bright  streak.    The  time  of  the 

Ale^xaSSriSS''^'''^'''" :::::::::::::!*'.!lfJSuIJ2J;^  «Park  can  then  be  calculated   in  the  following 

Aiitloch.  Mundane" September  1,  6492  way:  First  the  velocity  of  the  mirror  is  observed; 

jiUlan  Period January   1,  4713  then,  suppose  that  the   image  of  the  spark  ex- 

SSSdZ:  j%h:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;::::::8^b^r    ^  tends  over  what  is  equivalent  to  one-haif  a  de- 

Abraham October  1,  2016  gree  of  arc.     As  the  movement  of  the  reflected 

Olympiad* July   1.   776  yay  jg^  from  the  laws  of  reflection,  twice  that 

N^blfn^ar^*'''!"  °'::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::f^^^      ^;  'S  of  the  reflecting  mirror,  it  would  foiiow  that 

Metonic  Cycle July  15,   432  when  the  mirror  was  revolving  at  a  velocity  of 

Macedonian,  or  Grecian September   1,    312  gQQ  revolutions  per  second,  the  time  consumed 

sfdoSlaii :"::::::::;.:::.:!!:;::Octobl?     *   no  by  the  mirror  in  causing  the  spark  to  appear 

Cffsarian.of  Antloch September   1,     48  as  a  streak  of  light  would  be  jj^  X  i  X  riiT  X 

Julian  Year January    1.     Jf  X  or  tttWtt  (>f  a  second. 

Spanish  Era January    1»     »  ^  «>u     /v^  i  i        j    xi,-  x        x 

Actian January   1,     80        nheatstone  also  employed  this  apparatus  to 

Augustan February  14,     27  study  the  time  consumed  by  an  electric  current 

Various  other  systems  of  chronology  may  be  ^^  parsing  over  a  conductor  using  for  this  pur- 
found  mentioned  under  the  names  of  the  nations  P°^«  ^^^  sP^^^s  furnished  at  different  lengths  of 
bv  whom  thev  were  employed.  See  also  Calen-  ;f?®  conductor,  and  measuring  the  difference  in 
dab;  Yeab;  Month;  Day;  Cycle;  etc.  ^*™®  between  their  occurrences.  A  rotating  mir-. 
/iTa-D/>-Kr/>-Ba-Ai:<fn'Bi'D  / 1^  i.  s^  tx  ^or  was  also  used  bv  Feddersen  in  his  researches 
CHBONOM'ETEB  (ir.  chronomHre,  It.  „„  ^^e  electric  spark,  and  again  by  Rood,  the 
cronometro,  from  Gk.  xp^^^  chronoa,  time  +  f„^„  employing  a  coneave  mirror,  while  the 
^po,  metron,  measure).  The  name  given  prin-  jj^^ter  used  a  plane  mirror  in  connection  with  a 
eipally  to  such  time-keepers  as  are  used  for  de-  gysjem  of  lenses 

termining  the  longitude  at  sea.  The  mechanism  *  ,p  „,.  x  ^  "  .  •  ^\  t  it. 
is  essentially  the  same. as  that  of  a  common  ^°  Wheatetone  is  due  another  form  of  chrono- 
watch,  only  the  size  is  generally  greater;  the  f cope  «h,ch  was  used  for  measuring  Uie  veloc- 
balance-wh'eel  is  compensated  for  v-ariations  of  >*y  °^  a  projectile  from  the  time  it  left  a  can- 
temperature;  and  the  whole  instrument  is  hung  ""^  ""/'^  "Py  ^^^^  P""**  ^'"S  reached.  This 
,*«  «  ^•o^^  \t  K«i„««;«^  .;«««  ««ii«^  „:«,i^if^  apparatus  m  its  essence  consisted  of  a  clock 
in   a  frame  of  balanc  ng  rings   called  gimbals.      »^^^                ^    .            j         ^  ^     ^  ,      ^ 

?hr'h?nnT"  t3'  r^J^  t^l'n^lJ'''"'  influencing  ^^^^^^^^^  ^j  ^^  electro-magnet.  Acro^^the  mu^le 
™X  ™'^^1™^^^^^^^  ,  .  «f  the  gun  a  wire  was  placed  which  was  broken 
CHBON'ONHOT'ONTHOI/OGOS  (fantasti-  at  the  exit  of  the  projectile  and  the  circuit 
cally  coined  word).  A  burlesque  by  Henry  opened,  thus  releasing  the  armature  of  the 
Carey,  produced  February  22,  1734,  at  the  Hay-  electro-magnet  and  setting  in  motion  the  clock- 
market,  and  described  as  "the  most  tragical  work.  When  the  shot  reached  the  required  dis- 
tragedy  ever  yet  tragedized."  It  was  partly  tance  the  circuit  was  closed,  and  the  clock 
suggested  by  Fielding's  Tom  Thumb.  The  title  stopped  in  a  similar  fashion.  Wheatstone  did 
character  is  the  Monarch  of  Queerummania  not  claim  a  greater  accuracy  for  this  instrument 
(q.v.),  and  has  become  the  type  of  all  brag-  than  to  ^  of  a  second,  but  improvements  by 
garts.  The  play  was  published  in  the  quarto  Hipp,  who,  keeping  the  clockwork  in  motion, 
edition  of  his  dramatic  works  (London,  1743).  used  the  magnets  only  to  throw  the  indicating 
CHBON^OSCOFE  (Fr.  chroiwacope.  It.  cro-  part  of  the  apparatus'  into  gear  with  the  move- 
noacopOj  from  Gk.  xo^wf,  chronoa^  time  -|-  ffKowbt,  ment,  made  the  instrument  more  serviceable. 
skopoa,  watcher,  from  trKowtTy,  skopein,  to  watch ) .  W.  Siemens  used  a  rapidly  rotating  cylinder, 
An  instrument  for  measuring  accurately  small  on  a  paper  covering  of  which  sparks  from  a  cir- 
intervals  of  time,  u.sed  in  psychology,  physiology,  cuit  containintj  Leyden  jars  made  the  record- 
and  in  many  departments  of  experimental  and  marks.  Tlie  introduction  of  a  seconds  pendulum 
applied  physics.  The  first  attempt  to  measure  into  the  circuit  gave  a  record  of  the  time  by 
a  very  small  period  of  time  was  made  by  Sir  causing  spark-punctures  at  regular  intervals, 
Charles  Wheatstone  in  1834,  when  he  endeavored  and  the  desired  times  could  be  found  by  com- 
to  ascertain  the  duration  of  the  electric  spark,  paring  the  distances.  W^ith  this  apparatus  the 
This  was  accomplished  by  means  of  a  revolving  velocity  of  a  projectile  while  in  the  bore  of  the 
mirror;  and*as  this  apparatus  was  the  first  and  cannon  could  be  measured,  it  being  only  neces- 
simplest  of  a  number  of  similar  instruments,  it  gary  to  insert  insulated  conductors  at  different 
may  be  described  at  some  length.  On  a  hori-  points  where  the  circuit  could  be  made  or  broken 
zontal  axis  capable  of  being  revolved  at  high  by  the  traveling  shot.  Siemens  also  used  this 
speed,  a  mirror  was  fixed.  The  rays  issuing  form  of  chronoscope,  or  chronograph,  to  measure 
from  a  luminous  point,  such  as  a  small  flame,  the  velocity  of  the  electric  current.  Helmholtz 
were  reflected  from  the  mirror  when  at  rest,  and  improved  the  instrument  by  providing  mecha- 
reached  the  eye  of  the  observer.  If  the  mirror  is  nism  to  give  a  constantly  increasing  velocity, 
slowlv  revolved,  the  image  of  the  luminous  point  making  his  measurement  when  the  desired  rate 
will  be  either  raised  or  lowered,  and  if  the  speed  of  speed  was  reached,  the  regulation  being  effect- 
of  rotation  is  increased,  instead  of  a  succession  ed  by  the  action  of  centrifugal  force.    This  form 
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of  instrument  has  been  employed  extensively  in 
physiological  work,  and  there  are  numerous 
modifications  now  in  use. 

Tuning-forks  (see  Tunino-fobk;  Chbono- 
QBAPii)  are  also  employed  extensively  for  meas- 
uring small  intervals  of  time,  as  they  furnish 
an  extremely  accurate  means  for  making  such 
determinations.  A  device  used  by  Pouillet  was 
a  circular  disk  of  glass  on  which  was  a  smaller 
circle  of  tinfoil  and  a  narrow  strip  extending 
to  the  circumference.  This  was  used  to  com- 
plete an  electric  circuit  with  a  galvanometer, 
the  principle  involved  being  that  with  a  con- 
tinuous current  for  an  extremely  brief  space  of 
time,  the  strength  of  the  current  and  consequent- 
ly the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  is  propor- 
tional to  the  time  it  is  flowing. 

In  the  Nobel  chronoscope,  extensively  used  in 
artillery  tests,  there  are  eight  bronze  rotating 
disks,  each  covered  with  a  strip  of  blackened  pa- 
l)er,  on  which  a  record  is  made  by  means  of  an 
electric  spark.  This  instrument  is  used  to  measure 
both  internal  and  external  velocities,  as  is.  also 
the  Schultz  chronograph,  which  employs  a  tuning 
fork  and  electro-magnets.  The  velocity  at  dif- 
ferent distances  is  obtained  by  having  the  cir- 
cuit opened  or  closed  by  means  of  the  wires  of 
a  screen  through  which  the  projectile  passes. 
In  an  instrument  for  a  like  purpose,  the  inven- 
tion of  Crehore  and  Squier,  the  record  is  ob- 
tained by  means  of  a  beam  of  polarized  light  fall- 
ing on  a  rapidly  revolving  photographic  plate. 
In  this  instrument  the  plane  of  polarization  is 
shifted  by  the  action  of  a  magnetic  field  produced 
on  closing  the  circuit.  When  a  current  flows 
the  beam  is  rotated  so  that  it  does  not  affect 
the  plate,  leaving  a  blank  in  the  path  traced 
by  the  beam.  A  tuning-fork  is  used  to  keep 
track  of  the  time,  and  by  means  of  the  wavy 
line  traced  by  it  the  time  between  interrupted 
points  on  the  tracing  of  the  first  beam  may  be 
ascertained. 

The  Bouleng^  chronograph  is  now  much  used 
in  artillery  tests  of  velocity,  and  depends  upon 
the  distance  a  body  falls  in  a  given  interval  of 
time.  It  will  be  found  discussed  and  illustrated 
in  the  article  on  Ballistics. 

The  chronoscope  and  chronograph,  terms  which 
are  more  or  less  interchangeable,  are  also  con- 
structed in  numerous  other  forms,  in  some  of 
which,  for  example,  the  principle  of  the  pendu- 
lum is  employed,  and  one  is  now  able  to  measure 
time  with  an  extreme  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  instruments  of  Fizeau  and  Foucault  to 
measure  the  velocity  of  light  must  be  considered 
among  the  early  forms  of  those  instruments.  In 
the  former  a  wheel  with  projecting  teeth  was 
used  to  interrupt  a  beam  of  light  which  was 
sent  to  a  distant  mirror  and  back.  The  speed 
of  the  mirror  was  so  adjusted  that  the  beam 
of  light  which  is  transmitted  through  the  space 
between  two  teeth  is  received  after  reflection  in 
the  next  open  space,  and  the  velocity  determined 
by  ascertaining  the  distance  traveled  by  the  beam 
and  the  time  consumed  in  the  fraction  of  a  revo- 
lution of  the  toothed  wheel.  Foucault  used  a 
revolving  mirror,  as  did  also  Michelson,  whose 
determinations  are  considered  most  reliable  and 
accurate.  Consult  M tiller- Pouillet,  Lehrhuch  der 
Physik  (Brunswick,  1886).  See  Ballistics; 
Chronograph  ;  Velocity  of  Light. 

CHBXJDIM,  Kroo'd^m.  A  town  of  Bohemia, 
Austria,   situated   on   the   river  Chrudimka,   74 


miles  by  rail  from  Prague  ( Map :  Austria,  £  2 ) . 
Jt  has  a  number  of  cnurches,  among  them  one 
dating  from  the  Thirteenth  Century,  and  numer- 
ous industrial  establishments.  Population,  in 
1890,  12,128;   in  1900,  13,017. 

CHBYSAL  (kris'al),  or  the  Ad^ttntl^res  of 
A  Guinea.  A  novel  by  Charles  Johnstone,  pub- 
lished in  four  volumes,  in  London  (1760-65).  Be- 
fore the  last  two  volumes  appeared,  the  first  two 
ran  through  several  editions.  An  excellent  edi- 
tion was  brought  out  in  London  in  1821,  in  three 
volumes.  The  book  gives  an  account  of  the  lives 
and  characters  of  those  into  whose  hands  Chrysai 
(the  gold  piece)  passes.  It  contains  a  keenly 
satirical  estimate  of  the  author's  contemporari^ 
under  this  allegorical  disguise.  Consult:  Scott. 
Miscellanies  (Edinburgh,  1861-62)  ;  also  Davis, 
Olio  of  Bibliographical  and  Literary  Anecdotes 
(London,  1S14). 

CHBYSALDE,  kr^'z&ld'.  Friend  and  confi- 
dant of  Arnolphe,  in  Molifere's  UEcole  des  femmea 
(q.v.).  He  closes  the  piece  with  the  optimistic 
line,  "Give  thanks  to  God,  who  does  all  for  the 
best" 

CHBYSALE,  kr^'zAl'.  The  henpecked  hus- 
band of  Philaminte  in  Molidre*s  Lea  femmea 
savantea.  He  is  the  type  of  a  hon  hourgeoia, 
and,  though  under  the  domination  of  his  pr^- 
vieuffe  wife,  is  inspired  by  the  love  he  bears  his 
daughter  Henriette  to  assert  his  authority,  and 
save  her  from  the  base  Trissotin  (q.v.). 

CHBYSALIS,  krls'&lls.  See  Butterflies 
and  Moths. 

CHBYSANDEB,  kre'sAn-dSr,  Friedrich 
(1826 — ).  A  German  writer  on  the  science  of 
music.  He  was  bom  in  Ltibtheen,  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  and  studied  philosophy  in  Rostock, 
but  later  gave  up  his  time  entirely  to  musical 
study.  He  has  contributed  extensively  to  the 
literature  of  this  subject,  and  is  especially  well 
known  as  the  editor  of  HandePs  works,  his  edi- 
tion having  been  the  first  to  be  prepared  from  the 
original  sources.  The  edition  was  really  pub- 
lished by  Chrysander  as  a  private  enterprise, 
more  particularly  after  the  death  of  his  col- 
laborator, Gervinus,  in  1871,  when,  equipped  with 
a  simple  hand-press  and  assisted  by  only  one 
printer  and  one  engraver  of  music,  he  continued 
the  publication  of  the  work  at  his  own  expense, 
in  this  way  completing  all  but  three  volumes. 
Foremost  among  the  striking  improvements  in- 
troduced by  Chrysander  into  this  famous  edition 
are  the  following:  A  new  German  translation 
of  the  original  English  text,  emphasizing  the  re- 
lation between  word  and  tone;  the  concentration 
of  the  dramatic  element;  the  restoration  of  the 
arias;  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  original  Handelian  orchestra. 

CHBYSANTHEMTTM  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  xpwr- 
dvBtttaVy  chri/santhemon,  from  xP^^t  chrysoa, 
gold  -f  HvBtfiaPy  anthemon,  flower).  A  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Composite. 
The  species  are  natives  of  northern  Europe,  the 
Canary  Islands,  East  Africa,  and  the  mountain 
and  boreal  region  of  Asia.  About  one  hundred 
and  fifty  species  have  been  described.  The  plants 
of  this  genus  are  characterized  by  heterogamous 
heads,  with  ligulate  ray  flowers  in  one  row  and 
mostly  pistillate  and  sterile,  perfect  disk  florets, 
and  naked  flat  or  hemispherical  receptacles.    The 
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plants  are  free  bloomers  both  in  the  wild  and 
-cultivated  state.  The  heads  are  solitary  on  long 
peduncles,  or  corymbose.  Usually  the  rays  spread 
"wide  open  and  are  conspicuously  showy,  white, 
yellow,  or  rose-purplish  in  tint,  while  the  disk 
flowers  are  for  the  most  part  yellow. 

The  Chinese  and  Japanese  species.  Chrysanthe- 
mum Indicum  and  Chrysanthemum  Sinense,  are 
the  prolific  parents  of  the  many  forms  now  in 
cultivation  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The 
diversity  of  color,  shape,  and  size  which  has 
been  developed  in  these  flowers  is  remarkable. 
They  range  all  the  way  from  the  pompon,  or 
button  form,  to  the  huge  head  that  measures 
nearly  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  with  ray 
florets  three  or  four  inches  in  length.  In  shape 
they  are  quilled  or  plain,  double,  semi-double, 
and  single,  with  florets  erect  or^  reflexed.  They 
are  of  nearly  all  colors  and  shades.  The  species 
are  generally  wanting  in  fragrance.  The  dif- 
ferent varieties  are  obtained  from  seedlings. 
Chrysanthemums  are  generally  grown  by  florists 
from  cuttings  and  by  amateurs  in  the  garden 
by  division.  The  plant  succeeds  in  either  clay 
or  sand,  providing  the  soil  is  rich  and  good  culti- 
vation is  given.  Disbudding  is  practiced  to  se- 
cure large  well-formed  flowers. 

Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum,  or  oxeye  daisy, 
is  a  common  weed  in  pastures  throughout  the 
Atlantic  States.  Another  species.  Chrysanthe- 
mum scgetum,  is  the  corn-marigold  of  Europe. 
Chrysanthemum  frutescens^  known  in  France  as 
marguerite,  and  widely  cultivated  in  that  coun- 
try for  ornamental  purposes,  has  found  its  way 
into  other  lands,  and  is  grown  either  in  pot  cul- 
ture or,  where  the  climate  will  allow,  in  the 
open  air.  Consult:  "Chrysanthemum,"  in  Cor- 
nell University  Agri.  Exp.  Sta.  Bulletins  112, 136, 
147  (Ithaca,  1896,  1897,  1898)  ;  Scott,  The  Show 
Chrysanthemum  and  Its  Cultivation  (London, 
1897). 

CHBYSAOR,  krl-sa'Or  or  krts'A-6r  (Lat., 
from  Qk.'  Xpvffdvp) .  ( 1 )  The  son  of  Poseidon  and 
Medusa,  in  Greek  legend.  He  sprang  from  his 
mother's  head  when  she  was  decapitated  by  Per- 
seus. (2)  The  name  of  ArtegaVs  sword  in  Spen- 
ser's Faerie  Queene. 

CHBYSABOBIN,  krls'A-rS^In  (Neo-Lat. 
chrysarohinum,  from  Gk.  xpve6ty  chrysos,  gold  -f- 
E.Ind.  aroba,  bark  of  leguminous  trees).  A  yel- 
low, odorless  and  tasteless  crystalline  powder, 
employed  in  the  form  of  an  ointment  in  the  treat- 
ment of  scaling  skin  diseases,  particularly 
psoriasis.  It  is  derived  from  Goa  powder,  a 
substance  found  in  the  wood  of  the  Brazilian 
tree  Andira  araroha.  Its  chemical  composition 
is  CmHxOt.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  and 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  dissolves  freely  in 
•ether,  benzene,  and  chloroform. 

GHBYSE  CHOBA,  krl^s^  kr/rk  (Gk.  Xpwr^ 
Jit&pay  Golden  Land).  A  name  given  by  the  an- 
cients to  a  part  of  India,  comprising  the  present 
Burma  and  the  northern  part  of  Pegu.  Com- 
pare the  Sanskrit  Suvarna-bhilml. 

CHBYSEIS,  krt-s^fs.  In  the  Iliad,  Asty- 
nome,  the  daughter  of  Chryses,  priest  of  Apollo 
at  Chryse.  She  fell  to  the  share  of  Agamemnon 
in  the  distribution  of  spoils  during  the  Trojan 
War,  and  the  ransom  offered  by  her  father  was 
harshly  refused  by  Agamemnon.  Apollo,  to  pun- 
ish the  slight  to  his  priest,  sent  a  pestilence  on 


the  Greek  camp,  which  was  averted  only  by  the 
return  of  Chxyseis  to  her  father. 

GHBYSELEPHAKTINE,  krIs'M  -  6  -  fftn^tln 
(from  Gk.  xpuo'e^^myot,  chryselephantinos,  of 
gold  and  ivory,  from  XP«^^,  chrysos,  gold  -f- 
Ae^mwr,  elephant inos,  made  of  ivory,  from 
i\^4>as^  elephas,  ivory,  elephant).  The  art  which 
prevailed  among  the  Greeks  of  covering  their 
statues  with  ivory  and  gold.  The  body  of  these 
figures  was  usually  of  wood  over  which  a  thin 
plating  of  ivory  was  fastened,  and  certain  por- 
tions of  the  garments  were  made  of  gold.  The  hair, 
also,  was  of  gold.  These  garments  and  the  hair 
were  usually  chased.  (See  CnASiNO.)  The  mod- 
eled body  of  these  statues  belonged  to  the  art  of 
sculpture,  while  the  chasing  and  ornamentation 
of  the  draperies  and  hair  was  called  toreutic  art. 
The  statues  were  mainly  of  religious  character 
and  used  for  the  ornamentation  of  temples. 
Winckelmann  has  calculated  that  about  100  stat- 
ues of  this  kind  are  mentioned  by  the  ancients. 
The  colossal  works  executed  by  Phidias  in 
Athens,  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  are  the  most 
famous  of  this  class,  the  greatest  being  the  Pallas 
of  the  Parthenon.  It  was  26  cubits  high,  and 
represented  the  goddess  in  armor,  covered  with  a 
long  robe.  The  famous  Olympian  Jupiter  of 
Phidias,  executed  in  the  same  materials,  was  also 
a  world-wide  wonder. 

CHBYSES,  krl'ft^z.  A  priest  of  Apollo  at 
Chryse,  and  father  of  Chryseis. 

CHBYSIPPUS,  krt-slp'pfls  (Lat,  from  Gk. 
Xp^iiriros)  (c.280-207  B.C.).  An  eminent  Stoic 
philosoplier  of  Soli  in  Cilkia.  He  came  to 
Athens  when  still  a  youth,  and  eagerly  de- 
voted himself  to  philosophical  pursuits.  His 
principal  master  was  Cleanthes,  the  successor 
of  Zeno,  although  he  is  said  to  have  also  studied 
under  the  academic  teachers,  Arcesilaus  and 
Lacydes,  and  learned  from  them  what  were  the 
objections  urged  by  skeptics  against  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Stoics.  He  possessed  an  eager  and 
facile  mind,  and  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being 
the  keenest  disputant  of  his  time;  yet  his  dis- 
courses were  clever  and  subtle  rather  than  se- 
riously argumentative.  His  confidence  in  his 
own  abilities  was  so  great  that,  according  to 
tradition,  he  told  Cleanthes  he  desired  to  know 
only  the  principles  of  his  system,  the  argu- 
ments he  would  find  for  himself;  it  was  also 
his  common  practice  to  take  at  different  times 
opposite  sides  of  the  same  question,  so  that 
he  furnished  his  opponents  with  the  means  of 
convicting  him  of  inconsistency.  Carneades 
(q.v.),  his  chief  adversary,  especially  availed 
himself  of  this  opportunity.  In  philosophy  he 
was  an  expounder,  not  an  originator.  His  liter- 
ary industry  was  great.  He  is  said  to  have 
written  no  fewer  than  500  lines  each  day,  and 
Diogenes  La^rtius  speaks  of  over  705  books  by 
him.  These  were  in  the  fields  of  philosophy 
proper,  logic,  physics,  ethics,  grammar,  and  in- 
terpretation of  the  poets;  only  fragments  re- 
main in  the  works  of  Plutarch,  .4^1ian,  Cicero, 
Seneca,  and  Aulus  Gellius.  These  were  edited  bv 
Petersen,  1827;  Ritter  and  Preller  (Gotha,  1880- 
88).  Consult:  Baguet,  Dc  Chrysippi  Vita,  Dor- 
trina  et  Reliquiis  (Paris,  1882)  :  Zeller,  Philoso- 
phie  der  Griechen  (Leipzig,  1881). 

CHBYS'OBBB'YL  (from  Lat.  chrifsoheryllus, 
from  Gk.  xpwro^iJpwXXof,  golden  beryl,  from  xr^- 
ff&t^  chritsos,  gold  -|-  /3i}pvXXof,  h&ryllos,  beryl) .    A 
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beryllium  aluminate  that  crystallizes  in  the 
orthorhombic  system.  It  has  a  vitreous  lustre, 
and  is  found  in  various  shades  of  green,  and 
is  sometimes  red  by  transmitted  light.  The  green- 
ish varieties  showing  a  chatoyant  effect  are  called 
cat*s-eye  (q.v.),  while  opalescent  specimens  are 
named  cymdphane,  Chrysoberyl  was  known  to 
the  ancients  and  was  called  Oriental  chrysolite 
or  Oriental  topaz.  It  is  found  in  Brazil,  Ceylon, 
and  in  the  Ural  Mountains.  A  variety  of  an 
emerald-green  color,  but  red  by  transmitted  light, 
is  called  alexandrite^  in  honor  of  the  Czar  Alex- 
ander II.  In  the  United  States  chrysoberyl  oc- 
curs at  Haddam,  Conn.,  and  at  Norway,  Stow, 
and  several  other  localities  in  Maine.  The  largest 
transparent  crystals  are  frequently  cut  into 
gems. 

CHBYS'OCOLXA  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  xpv- 
ff6Ko\Ka^chry8okollaf  gold  solder,  itomxpvabtychry- 
808,  gold  -f-  ic6XXa,  kolla,  glue ) .  A  hydrated  cop- 
per silicate  that  is  cryptocrystalline.  It  is  shiny, 
has  a  vitreous  lustre,  and  varies  in  color  from 
green  to  bluish-green  and  turquoise  blue.  It  is 
found  in  Cornwall,  England;  Hungary;  Siberia; 
Australia;  Chile;  and,  with  other  copper  ores,  in 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
Arizona,  and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 
When  found  in  suiBciently  abundant  quantities  it 
is  a  valuable  ore  of  copper,  as  it  contains  when 
pure  45  per  cent,  of  copper  oxide.  The  name 
chrysocolla  was  applied  by  the  ancients  to  any 
green  mineral,  as  malachite,  containing  copper 
and  capable  of  being  used  as  a  pigment. 

CHBYS^OLITE  (from  OF.  crisolite,  Fr.  chry- 
solithef  from  Lat.  chrysolithoSf  Gk.  ypvebXidos, 
chry8olithoSy  from  XP*^^>  chrysos,  gold  -+-  X^t, 
lithoSf  stone).  A  magnesium-iron  silicate  that 
crystallizes  in  the  orthorhombic  system.  It  is 
of  a  green  color,  varying  from  yellow  to  brown, 
with  a  vitreous  lustre,  and  when  cut  is  prized 
as  a  gem-stone.  Chrysolite  is  frequently  foimd 
in  lava,  as  at  Vesuvius,  and  in  the  volcanic 
rocks  of  Sicily,  the  Azores,  the  Hawaiian  islands, 
and  elsewhere.  Fine  specimens  have  been  brought 
from  Egj'pt  and  sold  for  jewelry.  In  the  United 
States  it  is  found  in  the  form  of  small,  olive- 
green,  pitted  ^ains  or  pebbles,  with  garnet,  in 
Arizona  and  New  ^Mexico,  where  the  grains  are 
called  *  Job's  tears*  on  account  of  their  pitted 
appearance.  It  also  occurs  in  basalt  near 
Montreal,  and  elsewhere  in  Canada.  The  so- 
called  chrysolite  of  the  jeweler  is  usually  chryso- 
beryl, and  the  chrysolithus  mentioned  by  Pliny 
is  supposed  to  have  been  topaz.  It  is  said  that 
many  of  the  so-called  emeralds  in  European 
churches,  as  those  of  the  *Three  Magi*  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Cologne,  are  chrj^solites,  and  not 
emeralds. 

CHBYSOLOGUB,  kr{-s5Kft-gii8  (Lat.,  from 
Gk.  xP^^^^^^^i  from  xP^^^y  chrysos,  gold  -h 
yjryos,  logos  J  speech ;  referring  to  his  oratorical 
powers),  Peter  (406-450).  I3ishop  of  Ravenna 
in  433.  He  opposed  Arianism  and  Eutychianism. 
About  a  hundred  genuine  sermons  of  his  have 
come  down  to  us,  though  there  are  76  others  at- 
tributed to  him.  They  do  not  bear  out  his  repu- 
tation for  eloquence,  but  show  an  earnest  and 
spiritually  minded  nature.  His  works  are  in 
Migne,  Patrologxa  Latina,  Lll.  There  is  a  partial 
translation  into  German  by  M.  Held  (Kempfen, 
1874).  For  his  life,  consult  H.  Dapper  (Cologne, 
1807)   and  F.  V.  Stablewski   (Posen  1871). 


CHBYSOLOBAS,  krls'MO'ras,  Manuel 
(  ?-1415).  A  Byzantine  Greek  scholar,  bom 
in  the  middle  of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  He 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  important 
teacher  of  Greek  of  the  Renaissance.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  Fourteenth  Century  his  scholarship 
became  famousin  Italy,  so  that  Guarino  da  Verona 
went  to  Constantinople  to  learn  Greek  of  him. 
About  1393  he  was  sent  by  the  Byzantine  Em- 
peror to  the  West  to  ask  assistance  from  Italj 
and  England  against  the  Turks.  While  on  this 
mission  he  became  known  to  many  Italians, 
and  in  1396,  being  invited  by  the  Florentine  Re- 
public, he  settled  in  Florence  as  a  teacher  of 
Greek  literature.  Within  the  next  few  years 
Chrysoloras  had,  among  the  most  eminent  of  hia 
pupils,  NiccolO  Niccoli,  Leonardo  Bruni,  Manetti, 
and  others. 

In  1400  he  left  Florence,  and  two  years  later 
he  was  teaching  in  Pavia,  where  he  translated 
Plato's  Republic  into  Latin.  During  the  next 
decade  he  seems  to  have  traveled  in  France, 
Spain,  and  England,  and  to  have  been  engaged  in 
teaching  Greek  in  a  number  of  Italian  cities. 
He  was  employed  by  Pope  Gregory  XII.  in  an 
attempt  to  bring  about  the  imion  of  the  Greek 
with  the  Roman  Church.  He  accompanied  John 
XXI II.  to  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  died 
while  it  was  in  progress,  April  15,  1415. 

His  most  important  work  was  his  Greek  Gram- 
mar, first  published  in  Venice  in  1484,  whicli 
was  for  many  years  the  standard  work  for  Greek 
teaching  in  Italy  and  elsewhere.  Another  in- 
teresting work  was  his  comparison  of  ancient  and 
modem  Rome  {^&yKpurit  ira^aiag  ical  vedg  Vuftrii)^ 
Consult:  .Voigt,  Die  Wiederhelehung  des  klassi- 
schen  Alterthums,  I.  (Berlin,  1895)  ;  Symonds^ 
Renaissance  in  Italy,  II.  (London,  1877). 

CHBYS^OPBASE  (from  I>at.  chrysoprasus, 
Gk.  xPv<'"^P<w^«»»  chrysoprasos,  fromxpwr^,  chry- 
808,  gold  -f-  rpdffov^  prason,  leek).  A  variety  of 
chalcedony,  the  apple-green  color  of  which  is  due- 
to  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  nickel 
oxide.  It  is  found  in  Silesia,  Germany,  and  near 
Riddles,  Oregon,  where  it  occurs  in  nickel  ore  in 
veins  over  an  inch  thick;  also  in  Tulare  County, 
Cal.  Chrysoprase  was  formerly  much  sought 
after  as  a  gem-stone,  but  as  it  loses  its  color  if 
kept  in  a  warm  place,  it  is  no  longer  much  prized. 
It  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  by  the  ancients 
was  described  as  a  gem  of  a  yellowish-green  color, 
the  identity  of  which  has  never  been  definitely 
established.  Chrysoprase  earth  is  the  name  given 
to  an  apple-green  variety  of  pimelite  from  Silesia. 

CHRYSOSTOM,  krTs'os-tom  or  krI-s6s'tom 
(from  Gk.  Xpwriirrofjas,  Chrysostomoe,  golden- 
mouthed,  from  xp^^*y  chrysos,  gold  -f  ar6fxa^ 
stoma,  mouth ;  so  named  from  the  splendor  of  his 
eloquence),  John,  Saint  (c.345-407).  One  of  the 
crreatest  Fathers  of  the  early  Church.  He  was  bom 
m  Antioch  in  a.d.  345  or  347.  He  came  of  a  patri- 
cian family.  His  father,  Secundus,  died  soon 
after  Chrysostom's  birth.  His  mother,  Anthusa^ 
was  a  pious  woman,  wholly  devoted  to  her  son, 
who  grew  up  under  her  loving  instructions  into 
an  earnest,  gentle,  and  serious  youth,  passing 
through  none  of  those  wild,  dark  struggles  with 
sinful  passions  which  left  an  ineffaceable  impresa 
on  the  soul  of  Augustine,  and  gave  a  sombre  color- 
ing to  his  whole  theology.  He  studied  oratory 
under  Libanius,  a  heathen  rhetorician,  as  he  at 
first  intended  to  be  a  jurist,  and  soon  excelled  his 
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teacher;  but,  feeling  called  to  give  up  worldly 
pursuitb,  he  abandoned  legal  for  biblical  study. 
About  368  he  was  baptized  and  was  ordained 
a  reader.  lie  practiced  the  strictest  asceticism 
while  still  living  at  home,  and  on  his  mother's 
death,  about  375,  he  retired  to  the  desert  around 
Antioch.  After  six  years  the  ascetic  severity  of 
his  life  and  studies  brought  on  an  illness  which 
forced  him  to  return  to  Antioch,  w^here  he  was 
ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Meletius  in  381,  and 
presbyter  by  Bishop  Flavianus  in  386.  The  elo- 
quence, earnestness,  and  prac^tieal  tone  of  his 
preaching  excited  the  attention  of  Jews,  heathens, 
and  heretics,  and  secured  for  him  the  reputation 
of  the  chief  orator  of  the  Eastern  Church.  In  398 
the  eimuch  Eutropius,  minister  of  the  Emperor 
Arcadius,  who  had  been  struck  by  the  bold  and 
brilliant  preaching  of  Chrysostom,  elevated  him 
to  the  episcopate  of  Constantinople.  Chrysostom 
immediately  began  to  restrict  the  episcopal  ex- 
I)enditurc  in  which  his  predecessors  had  indulged, 
and  bestowed  so  large  a  portion  of  his  revenues 
on  hospitals  and  other  charities  that  he  gained 
the  surname  of  *John  the  Almoner.'  He  also 
endeavored  to  reform  the  lives  of  the  clergj',  and 
sent  missionaries  into  Scythia,  Persia,  Pales- 
tine, and' other  lands.  His  faithful  discharge  of 
his  duties,  especially  in  reproof  of  vice^s  excited 
the  enmity  of  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  of  Tlie- 
ophilus,  and  of  the  Empress  Eudoxia,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  deposing  and  banishing  him  from  the 
capital  (403).  He  was  soon  recalled,  to  be 
banished  again  shortly  afterwards  (404).  He 
was  taken  during  July  and  August  to  Nicaja,  now 
Isnik,  in  Asia  Minor,  the  place  where  the  famous 
Nicene  Council  was  held,  and  there,  to  his  great 
disappointment,  he  learned  that  his  place  of  ban- 
ishment was  to  be  Cucusus,  a  little  to>vn  in  the 
Armenian  highlands,  now  called  Gozene.  It  was' 
a  weary  journey,  but  he  finally  arrived  there. 
The  Bishop  of  Cucusus  received  him  kindly  and 
the  climate  agreed  with  him.  So  his  zeal  was 
not  abated.  He  labored  for  the  conversion  of  the 
peoi>los  in  the  neighborhood,  and  wrote  the  seven- 
teen letters  (or  rather  moral  essays)  to  OhTn- 
pias,  to  whom  he  also  addressed  a  treatise  on  tlio 
proposition,  "None  can  hurt  the  man  who  will 
not  hurt  himself."  The  Emperor,  enraged  by  the 
general  sympathy  expressed  toward  Chrysostom 
by  all  true  Christians,  gave  orders  that  he  should 
be  banished  to  the  remote  Pityus,  on  the  north- 
east coast  of  the  Black  Sea  at  the  foot  of  the 
Caucasus,  a  most  desolate  spot,  and  involving  a 
journey  of  hundreds  of  miles  on  foot.  It  was  at 
the  very  verge  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire.  The 
march  was  begim  and  for  three  months  kept  up, 
but  when  he  reached  the  chapel  of  the  martyr 
Basiliscus,  about  six  miles  from  Comana,  in 
Pontus,  he  could  go  no  farther,  and  there  died, 
September  14,  407,  blessing  God  with  his  dying 
lips.  Tlie  news  of  his  death  excited  much  sor- 
row among  all  pious  Christians,  for  Chri'sos- 
tom  was  a  man  who  drew  the  hearts  of  his  fel- 
Icws  after  him;  a  lovable,  manly  Christian, 
hating  lies,  worldliness,  hypocrisy,  and  all  man- 
ner of  untruthfulness,  with  that  honest  warmth 
of  temper  which  all  vigorous  people  relish.  A 
sect  sprang  up  after  his  death,  or  martyrdom  as 
they  conceived  it,  called  Johannists,  who  refused 
to  acknowledge  his  successors;  nor  did  they  re- 
turn to  the  general  communion  till  438,  when  the 
Archbishop  Proclus  prevailed  on  the  Emperor 
Theodosius  II.  to  bring  back  the  body  of  the  saint 


to  Constantinople,  where  it  was  solemnly  in- 
terred, the  Emperor  himself  publicly  imploring 
the  pardon  of  heaven  for  the  crime  of  his  parents, 
Arcadius  and  Eudoxia.  The  Greek  Church  cele- 
brates the  festival  of  Chrysostom  on  November 
13 ;  the  Homan,  on  January  27.  In  his  Homilies 
(Thomas  Aquinas  said  he  would  not  give  those 
on  Saint  ^Matthew  in  exchange  for  the  whole 
city  of  Paris)  Chrysostom  displays  superior 
powers  of  exegesis,  in  general,  he  rejects  the 
allegorical  system  of  interpretation,  and  adheres 
to  the  grammatical,  basing  his  doctrines  and  sen- 
timents on  a  rational  apprehension  of  the  letter 
of  Scripture.  He  is,  however,  far  from  being  a 
bibliolater.  He  recognized  the  presence  of  a  hu- 
man element  in  the  Bible  as  well  as  a  divine ;  and 
instead  of  attempting,  by  forced  and  artificial 
hypotheses,  to  reconcile  what  he  thought  irrecon- 
cilable in  Scripture  statements,  he  frankly  ad- 
mitted the  existence  of  contradictions,  and 
shaped  his  theory  of  inspiration  accordingly.  But 
his  greatest  and  noblest  excellence  lay  in  that 
power,  springing  from  the  fervor  and  holiness  of 
his  heart,  by  which  the  consciences  of  the  proud, 
the  worldly,  and  the  profligate  were  awakened, 
and  all  were  made  to  feel  the  reality  of  the 
Gospel  message.  The  surname  *Chrysost6m*  was 
first  applied  some  time  after  his  death,  and,  as 
it  is  supposed,  by  the  Sixth  Ecumenical  Council 
in  080.  Chrysostom 's  works  are  very  numerous, 
and  consist  of,  1st,  Homilies,  on  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture and  points  of  doctrine;  2d,  Commentaries, 
on  the  whole  Bible  (part  of  which  has  perished)  ; 
3d,  Epistles,  addressed  to  various  people;  4th, 
Treatises,  on  different  subjects  (such  as  Provi- 
dence, the  Priesthood,  etc.)  ;  and  5th,  Liturgies, 
Of  these  the  most  valuable,  as  well  as  the  most 
studied,  are  the  Homilies,  which  are  held  to  be 
superior  to  everything  else  of  the  kind  in  ancient 
Christian  literature. 

The  most  correct  Greek  edition  of  Chrysostom's 
works  is  that  by  Henry  Savil  (8  vols.,  Eton, 
1613)  ;  and  the  most  complete  Greek  and  Latin 
edition  is  that  by  Montfaucon  (13  vol.4.,  Paris, 
1718-38;  republished  in  1834-40).  There  is  an 
English  translation  in  the  first  series  of  the  yiccne 
and  Post 'Nicene  Fathers  (London  and  New  York, 
1889-90).  For  his  biography,  consult:  W.  R, 
\V.  Stephens  (3d  ed.,  London,  1883)  ;  R.  W.  Bush 
(London,  1885);  F.  H.  Chase  (London,  1887); 
A.  Puech  (2d  ed.,  Paris,  1900)  ;  G.  Marshal 
(Paris,  1898). 

CHBYSOSTOME,  kris'os-tom.  An  aged 
student  in  Cervantes's  Don  Quixote,  He  dies  of 
a  broken  heart. 

CHBYS'OTYPE  (from  Gk.  xPv<r^inrof,  c/iry- 
sotypos,  wrought  of  gold,  from  XP^^^%  chrysos, 
gold  -f-  TiJirof,  typos,  impression).  A  photoijra- 
phic  proi»e.ss  invented  by  Sir  John  Herschel.  which 
depends  on  the  reduction  of  a  ferric  salt  to  a 
ferrous  salt  by  the  action  of  light,  and  the  sub- 
sequent precipitation  of  metallic  gold  on  the 
ferrous  salt.  The  process  is  now  hardly  ever 
used. 

CHBZANOW,  Kzha'n6v.  A  town  in  the 
Austrian  Crownland  of  Galicia,  27  miles  west- 
northwest  of  Cracow,  the  centre  of  an  important 
mineral  region.  I^ad,  zinc,  coal,  and  cadmium 
are  mined.  There  is  considerable  trade  in  agri- 
cultural products.  Population,  in  1900,  10,200, 
mostly  Poles. 
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CHBZANOWSKIy  KzM-ndv^skd,  Adalbert 
( 1788-1861 ) .  A  Polish  general,  who  participated 
in  Napoleon's  Russian  campaign  and  in  the 
battles  of  Leipzig,  Paris,  and  Waterloo.  After 
Napoleon's  final  defeat  he  served  in  the  national 
army  of  Poland,  and  was  under  Diebitsch  in 
Turkey  in  1828-29.  In  the  Polish  Revolution  of 
1830  he  served  with  distinction  under  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  rose  to  the  rank  of  general 
of  division,  and  in  1831  was  made  Governor  of 
Warsaw.  He  was  suspected  of  being  friendly  to 
the  Russians,  and  was  for  a  long  time  under  a 
Bort  of  ostracism.  In  1849  he  was  chosen  by 
Charles  Albert  commander-in-chief  of  the  Sar- 
dinian forces  in  his  second  war  against  Austria. 
Ramorino  and  Chrzanowski  were  charged  with 
treachery,  and  the  former  was  put  to  death. 
Chrzanowski  lived  for  a  number  of  years  in 
Louisiana,  but  died  in  Paris. 

CHTHONIAN  (th5n^-an)  GODS.  In  Greek 
mythology,  the  deities  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  lower  world,  as  Hades,  Persephone, 
Demeter,  and  Hermes. 

CHUB  (variant  of  cub).  A  fish  {Leuciscua 
cephalus)  of  the  family  Cyprinidae,  bluish-black 
on  theiupper  parts,  passing  into  silvery  white 
beneath,  with  the  cheeks  and  gill-covers  golden- 
fellow.  The  chub  is  plentiful  in  many  rivers  of 
England  and  Continental  Europe,  rarely  reaches 
a  weight  of  5  pounds,  spawns  in  April  and  May, 
and  affords  sport  to  anglers.  In  the  United 
States  the  name  is  applied  to  several  species 
of  this  family,  most  familiarly  to  the  honied 
■dace  (see  Dace).  The  river-chub  {Hybopsis 
Kentuckiensis)  measures  9  inches,  and  is  found  on 
both  sides  of  the  Alleghanies.  The  chub  of  the 
Columbia  River  is  Mytochilua  caurinua,  12  inches 
long.  See  Plates  of  Carp  and  Allies;  and  of 
Dace  and  Minnows. 

CHUB-MACKEBEL.  A  mackerel  {Scomber 
eolias) ,  widely  distributed  throughout  both  oceans 
in  temperate  latitudes,  and  a  food- fish  of  some 
importance,  though  smaller  than  and  inferior  to 
the  common  mackerel.  Its  form  is  shou-n  in  the 
Plate  of  Mackerels  ;  the  color  is  blue  with  about 
30  wavy  blackish  streaks  across  the  back.  It  is 
locally  kno>\Ti  by  many  names,  as  'linker,'  *easter.' 
and  *thimble-ey^d'  mackerel;  and  in  England  as 
^Spanish'  mackerel  It  is  extremely  numerous  in 
the  Mediterranean"  Sea. 

CHUB-SUCKER.  A  small  bro^Ti  sucker 
{Erimyzon  sitcctta) ,  called  also  *creek-fish,*  nu- 
merous in  lakes  and  quiet  streams  throughout  the 
Y^entral  United  States  and  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast.  The  sexiial  difference  is  strong,  males  in 
spring  usually  having  three  large  tubercles  on 
each  side  of  the  snout  and  the  anal  fin  much 
swollen. 

CHTJBXJT,  ch<5(5-b?5ot'.  A  territory  of  Argen- 
tina, occupying  the  northern  portion  of  Pata- 
gonia, and  bounded  by  the  Territory  of  Rio  Negro 
on  the  north,  the  Atlantic-on  the  east,  the  Terri- 
tory of  Santa  Cruz  on  the  south,  and  Chile  on  the 
west  (Map:  Argentine  Republic,  D  12).  Its 
area  is  over  90,000  square  miles.  It  is  only 
slightly  elevated  in  some  parts,  is  traversed 
by  the  rivers  Chubut  and  Senguer,  and  contains 
a  number  of  lakes.  Population  in  1900,  4409. 
The  chief  settlement  is  Rawson,  near  the  eastern 
coast,  with  a  population  of  about  500. 

CHTJCKWAL^A.  A  large,  stout-bodied 
iguanid  lizard  {Sauromalus  ater)   of  the  desert 


region  of  the  southwestern  United  States.  It  is 
the  largest  lizard  of  the  Colorado  River  plateaus, 
except  the  heloderma.  *'The  broad  body  is  black 
or  blackish  and  the  large  blunt  tail  is  usually 
marked  with  white,  or  entirely  white.  It  was 
generally  found  on  lava  or  other  dark  rocks,  with 
which  its  coloration  harmonizes.  It  is  a  vege- 
tarian, feeding  entirely  on  the  buds  and  flowers 
of  plants,  with  the  addition  sometimes  of  a  few 
leaves."  It  is  much  prized  by  the  local  Indians 
as  an  article  of  food,  and  when  well  cooked  is 
liked  by  white  men,  its  flesh  resembling  chicken. 
A  name  for  it  in  southern  California  is  'alder- 
man lizard.' 

CHUCK- WILL'S- WIDOW  (imitative  of  its 
cry).  A  large  nightjar  {Antrostomus  Caroli- 
nensis)  of  the  southern  United  States,  whose 
call-note  resembles  its  name,  is  articulated  with 
great  distinctness,  and  reiterated  like  that  of  its 
congener,  the  whippoorwill.  It  is  a  much  larger 
bird  than  the  whippoorwill,  being  a  full  foot  in 
length,  but  has  the  same  pattern  of  plumage. 
The  mouth  is  enormous.  The  rictal  bristles  have 
prominent  lateral  branches,  and  both  humming- 
birds and  sparrows  have  been  found  in  the 
stomach,  though  insects  are  its  usual. food.  It 
lays  its  eggs  on  the  ground,  making  no  nest. 

CHTJTA  (Sp.).  A  name  applied  to  Cyperus 
€sculentu8,  a  perennial  sedge  that  spreads  ex- 
tensively by  its  underground  root.-tocks.  It 
bears  numerous  small  tubers,  on  which  account  it 
is  also  often  called  *nut-gras8/  or  *groimd-al- 
mond.*  The  tubers  are  edible,  and  are  eagerly 
sought  after  by  hogs,  which  are  frequently  al- 
lowed to  pasture  upon  them  at  will.  Chufas 
grow  well  upon  light,  sandy  soils,  producing 
large  crops.  Upon  land  required  for  general 
farming  they  are  liable  to  become  a  serious  pest, 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  their  eradication. 
When  dried  or  parched  the  'nuts'  have  a  fine 
flavor.  They  contain  considerable  amoimts  of 
oil,  starch,  and  sugar,  the  proportions  of  which 
vary  considerably.  The  oil  is  sometimes  ex- 
pressed, and  for  culinary  purposes  is  said  to  be 
unsurpassed.  A  similar  species  is  Cypents  ro- 
tundust  to  which  the  name  nut-grass  more  prop- 
erly belongs.  Both  are  met  with  in  a  ^vild  state 
in  manv  parts  of  the  United  States,  especially  in 
the  South. 

CHUFTEY.  An  old  clerk,  in  the  employ  of 
Anthony  Chuzzlewit,  in  Dickens's  novel  Martin 
Chuzzleuit.  He  lives  in  his  master's  house,  and 
his  reluctant  recital  of  Jonas's  villainy  forms 
perhaps  the  most  dramatic  feature  of  the  story. 

CHTTFXJ.    Another  name  for  Cheops  (q.v.). 

CHTT-HI,  chM'he'  (1130-1200).  The  moderr 
apostle  of  Confucianism  in  its  philosophical 
form,  whose  writings  are  the  recognized  standard 
of  orthodoxy  and  the  creed  of  educated  men  in 
China.  He'  has  been  officially  approved  by  suc- 
cessive imperial  dynasties,  and  even  canonized, 
llis  father  was  a  Government  officer,  and  he  was 
bom  in  Fu-kien.  Precocious  from  childhood,  he 
took  his  second  degree  before  he  was  20  years  old. 
He  devoted  his  leisure  time  when  in  office  to 
studying  Buddhism  and  Taoism,  but  throwing 
these  aside  atter  a  few  years,  he  became  an  en- 
thusiastic student  of  the  writings  of  the  school- 
men of  the  Sung  Dynasty  (  a.d.  960-1 126) .  Confu- 
cianism, under  the  analysis  and  exposition  of  the 
scholars  Chow  Tun-I  and  the  brothers  Cheng,  had 
received  a  new  statement,  emerging  as  something 
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like  a  philosophical  system,  instead  of  the  an- 
cient  simple  ethics  and  ritual.  Chu-Hi,  ex- 
panding and  expounding  the  doctrines  thus  set 
forth  a  centur}'  before  his  day,  won  fame  all 
over  the  empire,  and  was  summoned  by  the  Em- 
peror to  the  Court  for  consultation  in  regard  to 
things  literary  and  political.  He  elucidated 
the  doctrines  of  Confucius  and  Mencius,  more 
especially  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  man, 
the  origin  of  good  and  evil,  and  the  principles  of 
creation.  In  1180,  as  governor  of  a  city  in 
Kiang-si,  he  applied  his  principles  and  greatly 
improved  public  morals.  His  study  room  was 
the  White  Deer  Grotto,  on  the  hills  near  Lake 
Po-yang.  Not  contont  with  philosophy,  he  sum- 
moned around  him  famous  scholars,  who  were 
his  pupils  and  worked  over  the  great  historical 
annals  of  Sze-Ma  Kwang,  and  thus  furnished 
the  standard  history  of  China;  for  Chu-Hi's 
work,  having  been  many  times  since  reprinted 
with  commentary  and  continuation,  has  been 
widely  read  in  all  Chinese  Asia.  Nearly  all 
the  histories  and  biographies  (apart  from  an- 
nals) written  since  his  time  in  China,  Korea, 
Japan,  etc.,  have  been  powerfully  influenced  by 
Chu-Hi's  model — that  is,  on  the  plan  of  philos- 
ophy and  edification,  being  less  consecutive  nar- 
ratives of  events  than  appraisals  of  men  and 
their  actions  as  righteous  and  unrighteous,  ac- 
cording to  Chu-Hi's  standards. 

Chu-IIi  extended  his  labors  in  every  direction 
of  raetaphvsical  speculation,  and  his  commen- 
taries on  tlie  ancient  writings  of  the  sages  have 
held  the  intellect  of  learned  men  of  China  and 
surrounding  countries  almost  without  challenge 
or  criticism,  until  about  the  beginning  of  the 
second  half  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  when 
they  began  to  be  vigorously  assailed  in  China, 
and  later  in  Korea  and  Japan.  In  Japan,  Chu- 
Hi's  system  is  called  Tei-shu,  which  is  the 
Japanese  pronunciation  of  the  names  of  the 
Cheng  brothers  and  of  Chu-(Hi).  It  was  offi- 
cially encouraged  by  lyeyasu  and  his  successors 
very  much  as  a  State  Church,  and  to  oppose  it 
openly  was  at  first  politically  dangerous.  Its 
most  famous  Japanese  expounders  were  Kyuso, 
Seiga,  and  Aral  Hakuseki,  the  opponents  of  this 
orthodox  school  and  the  critics  of  Chu-Hi  being 
Jinsai,  Sorai,  Togai,  and  others.  The  latter, 
forming  the  Kogahu  school,  was  noted  for  its 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  teachings  of  Chu-Hi. 
Chu-Hi*8  philosophy  in  Japan,  as  well  as  in 
China,  profoundly  influenced  the  form  and  spirit 
of  literature,  both  scholastic  and  popular;  but 
in  Japan,  the  Chinese  teachings,  becoming  amal- 
gamated in  a  common  cause  with  Shinto,  served 
powerfully  to  stimulate  the  national  sentiment 
and  feeling  which  overthrew  the  Shogun  and 
Yedo  Government  and  restored  the  ^likado  to 
supreme  power.  Especially  in  the  Province  of 
Mito  was  this  union  of  Chinese  philosophy  and 
8hinto  teaching  successfully  carried  out,  power- 
fully influencing  the  minds  of  the  gentry  and 
scholars  in  bringing  about  the  great  revolution 
of  1808.  Thus  one  of  the  «»tran  ,AHt  phenomena 
in  history  was  witnes<ied  m  ^:  il  the  rule  of  the 
Tokugawa  family  (1604-18(]8,  wjis  first  shaken 
and  then  overth^o^^'Tl  by  the  very  doctrine  *' which 

Senerations  of  able  shoguns  and  their  ministers 
ad  earnestly  encouraged  and  protected." 
In   China,  Chu-Hi's  philosophy  held   its  own 
until  near  the  close  of  the  Ming  Dynasty  (1368- 
1644),  when  Chinese  scholars  began  to  feel  that 


Chu-Hi's  system  was  too  narrow  to  hold  all  the 
truth.  As  a  result  of  the  profound  thinking 
stimulated  by  the  Manchu  conquest,  a  school  of 
criticism  and  opposition  arose  whose  demand 
was  for  a  study  of  the  ancient  texts  in  their 
purity.  By  continuation  and  expansion  of  philo- 
sophical labor,  and  especially  by  coming  into  con- 
tact with  Occidental  science  and  speculation, 
modem  reformers  have  come  into  view,  whose 
activity  and  aims  have  been  so  obscured  to 
Western  minds  by  the  Boxer  uprising  (1900) 
and  the  necessary  foreign  invasion. 

In  brief,  the  system  promulgated  by  Chu-Hi 
is  a  body  of  thought  which  may  be  called  the 
result  of  Chinese  reflection  during  fifteen  hundred 
years,  put  into  logical  Chinese  form  indeed,  but 
in  reality  an  amalgamation  of  the  three  systems 
or  religions  of  China.  It  is  the  ethics  of  Con- 
fucius transfused  with  the  mystical  elements  of 
Taoism  and  the  speculations  of  Buddhism, 
though  very  little  acknowledgment  is  made  to 
any  thought  originating  outside  of  the  Confucian 
cycle.  It  is  less  rationalistic  than  pantheistic, 
for  the  cultivated  Confucians  believe  in  heaven 
as  a  bimdle  of  laws  and  forces,  or  at  least  an 
orderly  system  of  abstract  principles  and  regu- 
lated energy,  but  with  no  clear  expression  of 
personality.  Their  voluminous  discussions  of 
Spirit,  Way,  Beason,  Law,  are  about  what  is 
formless  and  invisible.  When  a  term  for  Cre- 
ator is  used,  it  is  a  rare  word  and  found  only 
in  the  vocabulary  of  scholars.  There  is  no  clear 
grasp  of  the  idea  of  a  personal  Creator.  ^lan 
is  the  highest  expression  of  the  forces  of  the 
universe,  and  even  gods  and  devils  fear  his  de- 
termined mind.  The  ultimate  realities  are  force 
and  law.  Man  has  no  immortal  soul;  he  is 
highest  in  the  scale  of  existence,  yet  he  is  only 
one  in  the  endless  series.  The  station,  duty,  or 
position  in  life  is  greater  than  the  individual, 
and  it  determines  him.  Hence,  in  Japan,  while 
loyalty  (not  filial  piety,  as  in  China)  is  the 
root  of  the  system,  the  high  sense  of  honor  and 
willingness  of  self-effacement  in  the  line  of  duty. 
Hence,  also,  in  China  the  determination  at  all 
hazards  to  'save  the  face'  of  everything,  and 
the  making  of  form  and  ritual  equal  to  sub- 
stance and  containing  it.  In  Japan  in  the 
Twentieth  Century,  Chu-TIi's  system  is  but  a 
memory,  or  at  most  an  evanescent  shadow;  in 
Korea  it  is  powerful,  yet  ratlier  as  an  adjunct  to 
political  ei'onomy;  in  China  it  still  holds  its 
own,  but  precariously,  against  the  assaults  of 
the  modern  radical  reformers,  of  whom  Kang 
Yu-Wei,  who  in  1899  emerged  into  notice  as 
advisor  to  the  Emperor,  is  the  most  conspicuous 
example  and  best  known  in  the  Occident. 

CHXTXCHI,  chrR5k'ch5^.    See  Tchuktchi. 

CHXT-KIANG,  ch?5?5'kyang'  (Chinese,  pearl 
river),  called  also  the  Canton  River.  A  river  of 
southern  China,  in  the  Province  of  Kwang-tung 
( Map :  China,  D  7 ) .  It  is  formed  by  the  North 
and  West  rivers,  which  unite  about  30  miles  from 
Canton,  which  is  situated  at  the  head  of  its  ex- 
tensive delta.  The  estuary  is  very  wide.  The 
total  length  of  the  river  is  about  100  miles.  The 
Si-Kiang  is  connected  with  the  delta  of  the  Chu- 
Kiang.    See  Boca  Tioris. 

CHUK^OB,  or  CHICK^OBE  (Hind.  cak6r, 
Rkt.  cakOrOy  partridge).  The  Anglo-Indian  name 
of  the  common  red-lpg^ed  hill  partridge  {Caeca- 
Ma  chukor),  a  favorite  game-bird  in  northern 
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India  and  westward  to  the  Black  Sea.  See 
Pabtbidge. 

CHUMBXJI/,  or  CHAMBAL  (Skt.  Carman- 
vati,  having  hides,  from  carman,  hide).  An  \in- 
navigable  river  of  British  India,  rising  in  the 
Vindhya  Mountains,  which  fonn  the  southern 
limit  of  the  basin  of  the  Ganges  (Map:  India,  C 
3) .  Its  source,  at  a  height  of  2019  feet  above  the 
soa,  is  in  latitude  22**  26'  W.  and  longitude  75" 
45'  E.  In  its  generally  northwestern  course  of 
514  miles,  it  receives  many  tributaries  on  both 
sides,  till,  in  latitude  26"  30'  N.  and  longitude 
TO"  19'  E.,  it  enters  the  Jumna  from  the  right 
with  such  a  volume  of  water  that,  when  flooded, 
it  has  been  known  to  raise  the  united  stream 
7  or  8  feet  in  twelve  hours. 

CHUN,  K(55n,  Karl  (1852—).  A  German 
zoologist,  bom  in  Iliichst-am-Main.  He  studied 
the  natural  sciences  in  G(>ttingen  and  Leipzig, 
from  1872  to  1875.  In  1878  he  became  a  privat- 
docent  in  Leipzig;  in  1883  professor  of  zo51ogy  in 
Konigsberg,  then  in  Breslau  in  1889,  and  ,in 
Leipzig  in  1898.  He  has  written:  Das  Nerven- 
sjfstem  itrtd  die  Muskalatur  der  Rippenquallen 
(1878);  Die  Ktcnophorcn  des  Oolfa  von  Neapel 
(1880)  ;  "C^oelenterata,"  in  Bronn's  Klassen  und 
Ordnungcn  des  Thierreichs  (1891  et  seq.)  ;  and 
many  less  important  works. 

CHUNAM^  (Tamil  cunnam.  Hind.  cflnA,  lime, 
from  Skt  cilrna,  powder).  A  very  fine  kind  of 
quicklime  made  from  calcined  shells  or  from 
very  pure  limestone,  and  used  for  chewing  with 
betel  (q.v.),  and  for  plaster.  It  is  very  white, 
and  takes  a  high  polish.  Both  recent  and  fossil 
shells  are  used  for  making  chunam.  Extensive 
beds  of  fossil  shells  employed  for  this  purpose 
occur  in  the  south  of  India,  particularly  in  low, 
marshy  situations  near  the  seacoast.  The  chu- 
nam from  Madras  is  among  the  best  made. 
The  shells  used  are  in  the  first  place  very  care- 
fully cleaned;  they  are  then  calcined  in  kilns, 
with  wood  charcoal.  When  chunam  is  to  be  used 
for  plaster,  it  is  mixed  with  fine  river-sand  and 
thoroughly  beaten  up  with  water.  The  name  is 
applied  also  to  a  weight  for  gold  in  northern 
India. 

CHUNCHO,  ch?)on'chd.  A  group  of  savage 
and  warlike  tribes  living  in  the  forests  at  the 
extreme  headwaters  of  the  Ucayali  River,  cen- 
tral Peru.  They  live  in  communal  houses,  culti- 
vate corn,  bananas,  and  pineapples,  and  range 
the  forests  for  game.  They  bury  their  dead  in 
their  houses,  and  are  said  to  be  afraid  to  be  at 
any  time  in  utter  darkness  for  fear  of  evil 
spirits.  On  account  of  their  ferocity,  very  little 
is  definitely  known  of  them;  but  they  are  be- 
lieved to  be  closely  related  to  the  Anti  (q.v.). 

CHUNGA,  chfin'gii,  or  CHUN'NIA  (Neo- 
Lat.,  from  the  native  name).  A  crane-like  bird 
(Chunpa  Jimtmeistcri)  of  Argentina,  closely  re- 
lated to  the  cariama  (q.v.),  but  smaller,  darker, 
and  more  addicted  to  wooded  districts.  It  is  shy, 
has  a  barking  note,  feeds  largely  upon  locusts, 
and  nests  on  the  ground;  but  the  young  are 
easily  and  commonly  domesticated. 

CHUNG-KING,  ch?5?)n'kTng'  (Chinese,  middle 
city).  A  city  of  China,  the  commercial  capital 
of  the  Province  of  Sze-chuen  and  one  of  the 
most  important  commercial  centres  of  western 
China  (Map:  China,  C  6).  It  is  situated  in 
latitude  29"  33'  N.  and  longitude  107"  2'  E., 
on  a  small  elevated  peninsula  at  the  confluence 


of  the  rivers  Kia-ling  and  Yang-tse-kiang.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  strong  stone  wall,  al^ut  five 
miles  in  circumference  and  pierced  with  nine 
gates.  The  climate  is  neither  pleasant  nor 
healthful.  Chung-king  was  opened  to  foreign  trade 
in  1891,  and  has  since  become  the  centre  from 
which  the  imports  for  western  China  are  distrib- 
uted through  the  affluents  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang. 
The  population  of  the  city,  including  the  adjoin- 
ing town  of  Kiang-peh-ting,  which  is  incorporated 
with  Chung-king,  and  also  a  number  of  surround- 
ing villages,  is  estimated  at  about  300,000. 

CHU^BA.    See  Chapra. 

CHUQUET,  shM'kA',  Nicolas  (c.1445-c.1500). 
A  French  mathematician.  He  was  bom  in  Paria 
and  died  in  Lyons.  His  works,  entitled  Le  tri- 
party  en  la  science  des  nomhrcs  (1484)  has  been 
copied  many  times,  but  was  first  printed  in  Bon- 
compagni's  Bullcttino  di  hibliografia  e  di  storia 
delle  scienze  matcmatichc  e  fisiche  (Rome.  1880), 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale. 
The  work  consists  of  three  parts:  ( 1 )  Treatment 
of  rational  numbers;  (2)  treatment  of  irrational 
numbers;  (3)  treatment  of  equations.  Chuquet 
used  the  successive  convergents  of  a  continued 
fraction  to  approximate  roots  of  numbers  (the 
method  used  by  Etienne  de  la  Roche),  and  called 
it  ediocion  entre  le  plus  et  le  moins.  In  the 
Triparty  appear  not  only  the  signs  P  and  S 
for  plus  and  minus,  but  also  expressions   like 

«*  .  10,  IM  .  17  for  i/IO,  i/17. 
Chuquet  used  the  Cartesian  ^exponent-notation 
o®,  o*,  o" . . .  for  a,  oa?,  <u^ . . .  o' "  for  ax  ~*,  the  ex- 
pressions equipolence  and  equipolent  for  equiv- 
alence and  equivalent,  and  the  words  byllion, 
tryllion,  quadrillion,  quyllion,  sixillion,  septyllion, 
ottyllion,  nonyllion,  as  well  as  million.  (Jonsult: 
Boncompagni)  Bulleitino  XIII.  (Rome,  1880)  ; 
and  Cantor,  Vorlesungen  Uber  Oeschichte  der 
Mathematih,  Vol.  II.  (Leipzig,  1900). 

CHUQUISACA,  eh<:KT'k^-8anc&,  CHABCA8  or 
SUCBE,  so^'krft  (So.  Amer.  Indian,  place  of 
gold).  A  southeastern  department  of  Bolivia, 
bounded  by  the  Department  of  Santa  Cruz  on  the 
north,  Brazil  on  the  east,  Paraguay  and  the  De- 
partment of  Tarija  on  the  south,  and  of  Potosf 
and  Oruro  on  the  west  (Map:  Bolivia,  E  8).  Its 
area  is  estimated  at  from  40,000  to  over  70,000 
square  miles,  the  variations  being  due  to  the  un- 
defined southern  boundary  of  the  State.  The 
western  part  is  mountainous  and  has  a  good 
climate.  The  eastern  part  is  mostly  flat  and 
very  sparsely  inhabited.  The  forests  are  ex- 
tensive, and  plenty  of  grazing  as  well  as  agricul- 
tural land  is  found.  The  chief  mineral  deposit 
is  silver,  which  is  mined  to  some  extent  and  ex- 
ported. The  civilized  population  was  officially 
estimated  in  1890  at  125.000,  including  So.OOb 
Indians  and  about  7,500  whites.  Capital,  Sucre 
(q.v.),  which  has  been  the  capital  of  the  republic. 

CHUB,  KmTr  (Fr.  Coirc,  It.  Coira,  Lat.  Curia 
Rho'foruin ) .  The  capital  of  the  Swiss  Canton  of 
Orisons,  and  an  episcopal  city,  situated  on  the 
Plessur,  00  miles  southeast  of  Zurich  in  the 
valley  of  the  I'pper  Rhine,  in  a  fertile  plain 
about  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  surrounded  by 
high  mountains  (Map:  Switzerland,  D  2).  The 
town  stands  on  uneven  ground,  has  narrow 
streets,  and  is  divided  into  high  and  low  sections. 
The  bishop's  palace  and  the  quarter  around  it, 
inhabited  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  occupy  the 
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summit  of  an  eminence,  and  are  separated  from 
the  re»t  of  the  town  by  walls  and  battlements, 
closed  by  double  gates.  In  the  same  quarter 
stands  the  old  cathedral,  called  the  Church  of 
Saint  Lucius,  a  Byzantine  edifice,  founded  in  the 
Eighth  Century,  and  containing  interesting  paint- 
ings by  Diirer  and  Holbein.  The  episcopal  pal- 
ace, in  the  Renaissance  style,  displays  two  old 
Koman  towers  and  has  rich  archives  and  library. 
In  the  lower  city  are  the  town  hall,  with  fine 
painted  windows*  the  Rhsetian  antiquarian  mu- 
seum, the  cantonal  library,  and  two  theological 
seminaries.  Chur  was  formerly  an  important 
trade  centre  on  the  road  from  Germany  to  Italy 
before  the  construction  of  the  Saint  Gotthard 
Railroad.  It  flourishes  still,  owing  to  throngs 
of  tourists,  and  to  the  traffic  in  wine,  fruit,  and 
agricultural  products.  Population,  in  1900, 
11,700.  The  town  was  settled  by  the  Romans, 
who  named  it  Curia  Rhtetorum,  and  from  the 
Fifth  Century  it  was  an  episcopal  see.  It  was 
ruled  by  its  bishops  down  to  alK)ut  the  close  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  It  entered  the  Confederation 
in  1493. 

CHUKCH  (AS.  ctVce,  Ger.  Kirche,  from  Gk. 
tatpuuchvt  kt/riakon,  church,  from  ictJpwf,  kyrios, 
lord ) .  The  word  has  the  same  double  meaning  as 
its  Grteco-Latin  equivalent,  ecclesia;  it  signifies 
both  the  ecclesiastical  body  of  believers  and  the 
building  for  worship. 

Building.  There  were  at  first,  among  the 
Christians,  no  separate  buildings  for  worship. 
The  faithful  met  in  the  large  room  of  a  private 
house  during  the  First  and  possibly  the  whole 
of  the  Second  Century.  The  gatherings  at  the 
cemeteries  to  celebrate  the  anniversaries  of  the 
deaths  of  martjTs  probably  gave  rise  to  the 
earliest  special  buildings  for  services,  in  chapels 
connected  with  the  cemeteries  outside  the  city 
walls,  often  built  also  at  the  entrance  to  the 
catacombs.  The  catacomb  chapels  were  also  used 
as  churches.  In  the  Third  Century  there  were 
separate  cliurches  of  considerable  size.  Then 
and  during  the  two  succeeding  centuries  there 
were  two  main  classes  of  churches:  cemeterial 
churches  outside  the  walls,  consecrated  to  mar- 
tyrs; parish  churches  inside  the  walls,  for  more 
regular  worship.  Then  came  two  further  dis- 
tinctions: (1)  the  episcopal  church  or  cathedral, 
at  which  the  bishop  had  his  seat,  among  the 
parish  churches;  (2)  the  conventual  church,  at- 
tached to  a  monastery  or  nunnery,  also  called 
an  abbey  church.  There  were  occasions  when  a 
church  belonged  to  both  of  these  classes,  for  ex- 
ample, if  the  cathedral,  as  was  usually  the  case  in 
Fns^land,  was  a  monastic  foundation.  A  sub-class 
of  the  episcopal  is  the  metropolitan  church,  that 
of  the  archbishop  or  patriarch  of  a  diocese ;  still 
higher  was  the  pontifical  church — like  the  Lat- 
eran  basilica.  A  sub-class  of  the  conventual 
church  is  a  priorj',  belonging  to  a  monastery  gov- 
erned only  by  a  prior.  A  numerous  class  of 
churches  is  formed  of  the  rural  or  country 
churches,  in  charge  of  the  country  curate.  Pala- 
tine churches  and  chapels  belong  to  imperial, 
royal,  or  private  palaces  and  castles. 

The  strict  definition  of  a  church  is  an  eccle- 
siastical building  for  worship  in  which  full  ser- 
vice can  be  performed  and  the  sacraments  admin- 
istered; in  this  it  dilTer?  from  oratories  and 
chapels,  where  only  prayers  can  be  offered  and 
the  sacraments  cannot  be  given,  except  occasion- 
ally, as  on  the  patron  saint's  day.     There  was 


always  a  certain  ceremony  required  for  the  con- 
secrating and  licensing  of  a  church.  The  most 
famous  early  instance  was  that  of  the  basilica  at 
Tyre  early  in  the  reign  of  Constantine,  when 
Eusebius  pronounced  his  celebrated  oration  before 
a  great  assemblage  of  bishops  and  the  court  and 
people.  Mediaeval  chronicles  are  full  of  descrip- 
tions of  the  magnificent  reunions  and  festivals 
on  such  occasions.  Often  the  popes  were  present 
with  the  college  of  cardinals  at  the  consecration 
of  cathedrals  or  large  monastic  churches.  In 
every  case  the  bishops  of  the  neighboring  dio- 
ceses gathered.  No  church  could  be  built  and 
opened  without  being  consecrated  by  the  local 
bishop  or  his  representative.  No  early  written 
formulas  of  consecration  have  survived,  but  there 
are  a  number  dating  from  the  period  between  the 
Tenth  and  the  Thirteenth  centuries,  which  show 
the  development  of  an  elaborate  s3Tnbolism.  The 
consecration  was  often  recorded  in  a  special  in- 
scription, with  the  names  of  the  attending 
bishops. 

A  church  consists  of  two  essential  parts:  the 
vavCf  for  the  congregation,  and  the  sanctuary,  for 
the  clergy.  As  distinguished  from  pagan  methods 
of  worship,  the  mass  of  believers  was  gathered 
within,  not  kept  outside  the  place  of  worship. 
In  fact,  the  agapce,  which  were  the  original  form 
of  the  Christian  gathering,  had  so  slight  a 
liturgy  as  not  to  call  for  separation  of  clergy 
and  people.  The  Third  and  Fourth  centuries, 
however,  with  the  development  of  Church  organ- 
ization and  liturgy,  witnessed  the  enrichment  of 
church  architecture.  The  semicircle  of  the  apse 
(q.v.)  held  the  presbyters  and  bishops;  and  in 
front  of  it  was  placed  the  altar;  beyond  the  altar, 
the  choir  (q.v.)  held  the  readers  and  singers, 
separated  from  the  bodv  of  the  church,  or  nave 
(q.v.) ,  by  a  parapet,  which  inclosed  the  pulpits  or 
ambones  (one  or  two).  The  nave  itself  was  at 
first  generally  single,  the  men  being  placed  in 
front  and  the  w^omen  behind;  but  very  soon  the 
form  of  the  basilica  with  its  side-aisles  separated 
by  columns  was  adopted,  and  the  men  were  placed 
in  one  aisle,  the  women  in  the  other,  in  order  of 
rank  and  condition.  In  the  Orient,  however,  the 
separation  of  the  sexes,  Avhich  was  always  con- 
sidered necessary,  was  made  even  more  effective 
by  constructing  galleries  (q.v.)  over  the  side- 
aisles,  in  which  the  women  were  placed.  The  use 
of  martyrs'  relics,  soon  required  oy  Church  regu- 
lations in  every  church,  led  to  the  construction  of 
a  shrine  to  contain  them  in  or  beneath  the  altar 
(q.v.).  This  shrine,  called  the  confession  (q.v.), 
developed,  between  the  Sixth  and  Eighth  cen- 
turie?!,  into  a  monumental  crypt  (q.v.), sometimes 
filling  the  entire  space  beneath  the  church,  but 
more  often  only  under  the  choir,  whose  pavement 
was  thus  raised  above  the  level  of  the  nave.  This 
arrangement,  almost  universal  in  monastic  and 
other  Romanesque  churches,  went  out  of  fashion 
in  the  Gothic  cathedrals. 

Churches  were  often  oriented,  that  is  to  say, 
were  placed  so  that  the  apse  faced  the  east  {rx 
orient e  lux)  while  the  facade  faced  west.  This 
was  a  part  of  Christian  symbolism  which  bears 
a  curious  analog^'  to  Old  Testament  (Garden  of 
Eden)  and  ancient  Oriental  ideas,  especially  sun- 
worship.  Over  the  door  of  the  church  was  often 
an  inscription  such  as  "I  am  the  Door,"  etc.  The 
world  was  left  outside.  The  wheel  of  fortune  so 
often  represented  on  the  facade  figured  the  vicis- 
situdes of  carnal  life.     Inside  was  the  spiritual 
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life.  The  church  was  consecrated  to  the  people  of 
God,  "Plebs  Dei";  its  walls  were  covered  with 
paintings  or  mosaics  expressing  all  the  themes  of 
Christian  history  and  belief  necessary  for  the 
Christian  people  to  know — the  book  of  the  un- 
learned. In  the  Orient,  especially,  but  often  also 
in  the  West,  there  was  a  strict  order  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  sacred  themes  throughout  the 
church,  so  that  the  people  should  be  led  grad- 
ually from  the  more  elementary  figurative  sub- 
jects near  the  doors  to  the  most  fundamental  and 
sacred  ones  in  the  sanctuary  or  apse,  generally 
filled  with  the  figure  of  the  triumphant  Christ 
and  His  attendant  apostles  and  saints. 

Speculation  as  to  the  origin  of  the  form  of  the 
church  is  more  or  less  idle.  The  connection  with 
the  already  existing  halls  of  the  public  and  pri- 
vate basilicas  is  self-evident.  The  building  was 
oblong,  with  a  semicircular  east  end,  on  either 
side  of  which  was  a  small  room  used  to  keep  the 
treasures  of  the  church  and  as  a  vestiary  for 
the  clergy.  These  sacristies  were  afterwards 
thrown  into  the  church  as  side-apses.  In  some 
large  early  churches  the  form  of  a  T  was  given 
to  the  plan  by  the  addition  of  a  cross-arm  be- 
tween apse  and  nave.  (See  Basilica.)  The 
nave  itself  was  fianked  by  one  aisle  on  each  side; 
sometimes  by  two  aisles ;  sometimes  also  by  lines 
of  side-chapel^  though  this  was  not  done  until  the 
later  Middle  Ages.  The  facade  (q.v.),  usually 
at  the  west  end,  sometimes  took  the  outline  of 
the  nave  and  aisles,  sometimes  was  an  inde- 
pendent structure.  Near  it  or  connected  with  it 
was  a  bell-tower  (q.v.),  while  as  the  Middle 
Ages  progressed,  towers  were  multiplied,  espe- 
cially in  northern  and  central  Europe,  and  be- 
came an  integral  part  of  the  architectural  com- 
position. It  was  in  the  Carol  ingian  period,  under 
monastic  infiuence,  that  the  plan  of  churches 
was  changed  into  the  form  of  the  cross  (see 
Christian  Art;  Gothic  Art;  Romanesque 
Art),  thus  bringing  in  the  transept  (q.v.), 
and  still  later  that  the  chpir  was  so  enlarged  as 
almost  and  sometimes  quite  to  rival  the  nave  in 
size,  as  was  the  case  in  many  Gothic  cathedrals. 
Other  forms,  however,  were  sometimes  in  use: 
Concentric  churches,  either  round  or  polygonal, 
such  as  San  Stefano  Kotondo  in  Rome,  Nime- 

fuen,  Ottmarsheim,  etc.;  Greek  crosses,  as  San 
larco;  in  Venice,  single-nave  churches,  some- 
times domed,  as  in  Byzantine  architecture,  some- 
times vaulted  or  roofed,  as  in  Dominican  and 
Franciscan  churches,  whose  hall  form  was  in- 
vented for  the  sake  of  the  sermon. 

Accessory  Structtres.  There  were  many  ac- 
cessory structures  connected  with  churches.  The 
most  usual  were  the  episcopal  palace,  or  the 
parish  house;  the  cloister  for  the  canons  or 
monks  attached  to  its  service;  the  chapels  dedi- 
cated to  special  saints  and  martyrs;  the  bap- 
tistery— in  the  case  of  churches  where  baptism 
was  allowed;  the  atria  or  cloistered  courts  in 
front  or  beside  the  main  building.  The  Cathedral 
of  Parenzo  shows  a  typical  grouping.  In  front, 
the  episcopal  residence;  then  the  baptistery,  on 
the  axis  of  the  church;  then  the  rectangular 
atrium  surrounded  by  colonnades;  then  the 
church  itself.  This  was  the  type  from  the  Fourth 
to  the  Ninth  Century.  The  cathedrals  of  the 
Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  centuries  show  the  per- 
fecting of  quite  a  different  plan;  all  the  struc- 
tures in  front  of  the  church  have  disappeared 
and    it    fronts    directly   on    the   city   street    or 


square.  This  scheme  has  ever  since  been  retained, 
except  in  monastic  churches,  which  were  within 
the  conventual  walls. 

Church  furniture  and  decoration  were  always 
a  very  important  feature.  A  church  was  not 
regarded  as  completed  in  the  Middle  Ages  unless 
it  was  covered  with  instructive  sculptures  or 
paintings,  through  which  it  carried  out  a  large 
part  of  its  mission.  These  decorations  were  not 
left  to  the  artist,  but  planned  by  the  ecclesias- 
tical authorities.  (See  Iconography.)  Mosaics, 
frescoes,  tapestries,  painted  glass  windows,  with- 
in; sculptured  reliefs  and  statuary,  without, 
were  used  in  profusion  even  in  the  times  when 
art  had  fallen  lowest.  The  throne  for  the  bishop 
in  the  apse  and  the  priest's  seats  surroimding 
it;  the  altar,  its  canopy  and  confession;  the 
choir  screen  and  seats;  the  ambones  and  pulpits 
and  paschal  candlestick;  the  altar  pieces  and 
fronts;  the  main  and  side  altars;  the  choir- 
books;  the  altar-service;  the  monuments  to  great 
ecclesiastic  and  civil  personages  against  the  ^ide- 
walls,  in  special  chapels,  and  in  floor-slabs;  the 
hanging  lamps  and  tapestries — all  gave  ample 
opportunity  for  rich  display  of  color  and  form. 
The  bishop  and  chapters  were  among  the  greatest 
art  patrons.  Saint  Bernard's  anger  was  excited 
by  the  verj^  profusion  of  this  ecclesiastical  art; 
and  he  carried  on  a  crusade  for  simplicity,  which 
was  successful  only  within  his  own  cfrder  of 
Cistercian  monks.  A  second  reaction  against 
church  magnificence  came  with  Protestartism, 
which  destroyed  so  many  churches,  and  in  build- 
ing its  owil  usually  showed  the  most  rigid  sim- 
plicity, to  the  great  loss  of  art* 

Bibliography.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Renais- 
sance the  history  of  architecture  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  church  building.  Only  general  works 
can  here  be  cited.  The  most  complete  work  cov- 
ering the  whole  ground  is  Dehio  and  Von  Bezold» 
Die  christliche  Baukunst  des  Ahendlandes  (Stutt- 
gart, 1884),  plates  and  text  still  in  course  of 
publication.  See  also  Htibsch,  AltchristUche  Kir- 
Chen  (Karlsruhe,  1862-63) ;  Ltibke,  VorschtOe 
zur  Geschichte  der  Kirchenhaukunst  des  Mit- 
ielalters  (Berlin,  1858)  ;  Norton,  C.  E.,  Church- 
building  in  the  Middle  Ages  (New  York,  1880)  ; 
Quast,  Enttoickelung  der  Kirchenhaukunst  dea 
Mittelalters  (Berlin,  1868);  Clausse,  ifonu- 
ments  du  Christianismc  au  moyen  Age  (Paris, 
1893).  For  Germany,  consult  Schafer,  Muster- 
giltige  Kirchenbauten  \  des  Mittelalters  in. 
Deutschland  (Berlin,  1886)  ;  for  France,  Viollet- 
le-Duc,  **De  la  construction  des  edifices  religieux 
en  France,**  in  Annales  archdologiques,  I.-IV. 
(Paris,  1844-46).  For  the  lesser  church  buildings, 
see  Baudot,  Eglises  de  bourgs  et  villages  (Paris, 
1867)  ;  Brandon,  Parish  Churches  (London, 
1848).  For  Protestant  church  architecture,  con- 
sult Schultze,  Das  evangelische  Kirchengebaude 
(Leipzig,  1885)  ;  and  especially  Der  Kirchenbau 
des  Protestantismus  (Berlin,  1893),  published  by 
the  Vereinigung  Berliner  Architekten,  and  treat- 
ing the  entire  period  from  the  Reformation  till 
the  present  date. 

CHXTBCH.  An  organization  of  Christians, 
generally  defined  by  Protestants  in  substantial  ac- 
cord with  the  Articles  of  the  CJhurch  of  England 
— "a  congregation  of  faithful  men,  in  which  the 
pure  word  of  (jod  is  preached,  and  the  sacra- 
ments be  duly  administered  in  all  those  things 
that  are  of  necessity  requisite  to  the  same."  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  emphasizes  in  addition 
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the  "rule  of  legitimate  pastors,"  and  especially 
subjection  to  the  Bishop  of  Borne  as  Vicar  of 
Christ.  Under  these  general  definitions  a  great 
variety  of  forms  of  outward  organization  are 
recognized.  Tlie  papal  government  makes  all 
authority  finally  dependent  upon  the  Pope,  who 
is  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  The  episcopal  govern- 
ment is  administered  by  bishops,  who  are  all 
es.sentiallv  equal  in  honor  and  authority,  al- 
though there  may  be  archbishops  who  have  a 
certain  priority  and  jurisdiction  over  other 
bishops  in  definite  particulars.  (See  Bishop.) 
The  prv8bytcri<tn  government  put^  authority  in 
the  hands  of  elders  (q.v.),  ministerial  and  lay, 
elected  ultimately  by  the  congregation.  (See 
Presbyterian I8M.)  The  congregational  govern- 
ment puts  the  entire  authority  over  each  local 
congregation  of  believers  in  that  congregation 
alone.  (See  Congregationalism.)  All  Protest- 
ants understand  by  the  true  Catholic  Church 
(invisible),  the  whole  number  of  the  truly  re- 
generated. Various  theories  are  held  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  life  of  the  Cliurch  is  per- 
petuated, that  maintained  by  the  great  majority 
of  Christians,  the  members  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic, Eastern,  and  Anglican  churches,  being  known 
as  the  theory  of  apostolic  succession  (q.v.), 
while  the  Protestant  churches  in  general,  agree- 
ably to  the  definition  quoted  above,  postulate  no 
formal  system  of  handmg  down  the  uhurch  from 
age  to  age.  For  the  discipline  of  the  Church, 
see  DiscipuNE,  Ecx^lesiastical.  See  also  Creeds 
AND  Confessions  ;  Sacraments  ;  Worship. 

Ever  since  the  Emperor  (Ilonstantine  the 
Church  has  had  the  status  of  a  corporation,  and 
been  enabled  to  hold  property.  This  has  con- 
sisted in  lands  and  buildings  and  in  invested 
funds,  the  income  of  which  was  variously  ap- 
plied to  the  purposes  of  the  Church.  Under  the 
American  system  this  property  is  derived  solely 
from  gifts  of  private  individuals,  but  the  State 
protects  the  Church  in  the  enjoyment  of  its 
property.    See  Civil  Church  Law. 

CHTJBCH,  Alfred  John  (1829—).  An 
English  educator  and  author,  born  in  London. 
He  was  educated  at  King's  College,  London,  and 
at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford;  ordained  (1853); 
assistant  master  of  Merchant  Taylors'  School, 
Tendon  (1857-70)  ;  head  master  of  Henley  Gram- 
mar School  (1870-72),  and  of  Retford  Grammar 
School  (1873-80);  professor  of  Latin  in  Uni- 
versity College,  London  (1880-88);  rector  of 
Ashley,  Tetbury,  Gloucestershire  (1892-97).  He 
has  done  much  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  ancient 
culture.  Among  his  works  are  a  translation  of 
Tacitus,  in  conjunction  with  W.  J.  Brodribb 
0862-77);  stories  from  Homer,  Vergil,  Livy, 
the  Greek  tragedians,  and  Herodotus;  Roman  Life 
in  the  Days  of  Cicero  (1883);  Two  Thousand 
Years  Ago  (1885)  ;  To  the  Lions,  a  tale  of  the 
early  Church;  and  Carthage  (1886).  Church 
also  edited  a  collection  of  translations  from  Ten- 
nyson into  Latin  verse,  under  the  title  Horw  Ten- 
nysoniana;   (1868). 

CHTTBCH,  Arthur  Herbert  (1834—).  An 
English  chemist,  born  in  Tendon.  He  received 
his  education  at  King's  College,  London,  and  at 
the  University  of  Oxford,  and  in  1863  was  made 
professor  of  chemistry  in  the  agricultural  col- 
lege of  Cirencester.  In  1879  he  became  professor 
of  chemistry  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts.  He 
lectured  at  Cooper's  Hill  from  1888  to  1900,  and 
presided   over   the   Mineralogical    Society   from 


1898  to  1901.  Besides  several  new  minerals,  in- 
cluding churchite,  which  is  named  after  him,  he 
discovered  the  animal  pigment  turacin;  and  he  also 
carried  out  a  number  of  interesting  researches  in 
organic,  inorganic,  physiological,  and  industrial 
chemistry.  His  published  works  include  the  fol- 
lowing: Precious  Stones  {ISBS)  ;  English  Earth- 
enware (1884)  ;  English  Porcelain  (1886)  ;  Food 
Grains  of  India  (1886)  ;  Color  (2d  ed.,  1887)  ; 
The  Laboratory  Guide  (1894) ;  and  Food  (1901). 

CHUBCH,  Benjamin  (1639-1718).  An  early 
New  England  soldier,  famous  as  an  Indian  fight- 
er. He  was  bom  in  Duxbury,  Mass.,  founded 
the  town  of  Little  Compton,  Mass.,  in  1674,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  war  against  King 
Philip,  who  was  finally  defeated  and  killed  by 
a  force  \mder  Church,  in  1076.  In  1689  he 
commanded  a  futile  expedition  against  the  In- 
dians  in  the  Kennebec  region,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  was  again  sent  into  Maine,  where  h« 
captured  several  Indian  forts  along  the  Andro- 
scoggin. In  1704  he  commanded  a  force  of  about 
700,  which,  in  retaliation  for  the  French  and 
Indian  attack  upon  Deerfield,  destroyed  Grand 
Pr6  and  Beaubassin  in  Acadia.  From  memoranda 
kept  by  him,  his  son,  Thomas  Church,  published 
in  1716  a  book  entitled  Entertaining  Passagea 
Relating  to  Philip's  War — cw  also  of  Expe* 
ditions  more  lately  made  against  the  Common 
Enemy  and  Indian  Rebels  in  the  Eastern  Parts  of 
yew  England — "a  soldier's  bluff  narrative  of  hia 
own  dangerous  and  enticing  adventures,"  which 
was  widely  read  during  the  colonial  period,  ap- 
peared in  numerous  editions,  and  was  reprinted 
in  Boston  under  the  editorship  of  H.  M.  Dexter 
in  1865-67. 

CHUBCH,  Frederick  Edwin  (1826-1900). 
An  American  painter,  a  pupil  of  Thomas  Cole. 
He  was  bom  m  Hartford,  Conn.,  May  4,  1826. 
The  works  which  gave  him  prominence  are 
a  "View  of  East  Rock,  near  New  Haven,"  and 
"Scenes  in  the  Catskill  Mountains."  He  visited 
South  America  in  1853  and  1857;  and  in  Ecua- 
dor and  New  Granada  made  sketches  for  a  num- 
ber of  paintings,  some  of  which  have  attained 
great  celebrity,  such  as  the  "Heart  of  the  Andes," 
"On  the  Cordilleras,"  and  "Cotopaxi."  Another 
celebrated  work  is  the  "Horse-shoe  Fall,  Niag- 
ara." He  visited  Jamaica,  and  afterwards  Europe 
and  the  Holy  Land.  Some  of  his  other  works  are 
"Damascus,"  "Jerusalem,"  "The  Partttfenon,"  and 
"Tropical  Scenery."  Church  had  a  fine  pictorial 
sense  and  good .  feeling  for  correct  composition,, 
but  his  attention  to  and  fondness  for  detaila 
often  marred  the  breadth  of  his  most  important 
canvases.  His  sense  of  landscape  seems  mainly 
pictorial,  and  as  he  antedated  the  new  move- 
ment of  light  and  air  which  of  recent  years  has 
done  so  much  to  remove  landscape  from  the 
merely  pictorial  school,  his  work  depended  large- 
ly on  scenic  interest  for  its  popularity.  He 
sought  remote  countries  and  unfamiliar  regions 
for  his  subjects,  which  he  often  painted  on  a 
large  scale;  but,  owing  to  his  want  of  breadth  in 
treatment,  they  have  failed  to  be  permanently 
impressive.  lie  drew  with  care,  and  filled  hia 
canvuf^cs  with  multitudinous  details  which  ex- 
cited respect  for  his  skill;  but  they  are  not  con- 
vincing proofs  of  a  profound  love  of  the  verities 
of  nature,  and  are  far  removed  from  the  sincerity 
of  Constable,  let  us  say,  who,  much  earlier,  in- 
fluenced for  good  all  landscape  art  in  America. 
He  died  in  New  York  City,  April  7,  1900. 
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CHUBCH,  Fredebick  Stuart  (1842 — ). 
An  American  animal  and  figure  painter.  He 
was  born  in  Grand  Rapids,  Slich.,  and  studied 
with  Shirlaw  in  Chicago  and  VVilmarth  in  New 
York.  He  is  a  member  of  the  National  Academy, 
Society  of  American  Artists,  and  American 
Water-color  Society.  Among  his  pictures  are 
*'VVeirdnes8,"  **Mad  as  March  Hares,"  and  "The 
Sea  Princess,"  in  oil ;  and  "Hard  Times"  and  "The 
Phantoms,"  in  water-colors.  He  exhibited  "Saint 
Cecilia'*  in  1896.  He  also  exhibited,  in  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design,  1901,  "The  Sea-Ser- 
pent."  Church  has  a  sensitive  and  delicate  feeling 
for  color  which  he  realizes  more  fully  through  his 
use  of  water-color  than  in  the  medium  of  oil.  Hi8 
conceits  partake  somewhat  of  the  German  order  of 
fancy  and  are  quaint,  sometimes  humorous,  and 
sometimes  philosophic.  His  sense  of  composition 
and  line  is  graceful  and  decorative. 

CHUBCH,  Sir  Richard  (1784-1873).  A 
British  soldier.  He  ser\'ed  for  many  years  in  the 
British  Army,  during  which  time  (in  1809  and 
1812)  he  raised  two  regiments  of  Greek  light  in- 
fantry, in  vain  attempts  to  free  the  Peloponnesus. 
In  1827  he  was  called  to  Greece  by  the  struggling 
patriots,  and  was  chosen  generalissimo  of  the  lana 
forces.  He  cooperated  in  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment of  1843  which  gave  Greece  a  constitutional 
government,  and  thereafter,  until  his  death,  lived 
in  Athens. 

CHUBCH,  Richard  William  (1815-90).  An 
English  author,  and  a  clergyman  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  He  was  bom  in  Lisbon,  studied  in 
Oxford,  was  appointed  a  Fellow  of  Oriel,  and  was 
Dean  of  Saint  Paul's  from  1871  until  his  death. 
He  is  chiefly  known  as  a  scholar  and  writer. 
His  long  list  of  publications  includes:  Essays 
<ind  Reviews  (1854);  Civilization  and  Religion 
(1860)  ;  University  Sermons  (1868)  ;  The  Begin- 
ning of  the  Middle  Ages  (1877)  ;  and  able  vol- 
umes on  Bacon  (1879)  and  Spenser  (1879),  in 
the  "English  Men  of  Letters"  series.  A  uniform 
edition  of  many  of  his  works  appeared  in  1888, 
and  a  posthumous  work  on  The  Oxford  Movement 
was  published  in  1891. 

CHUBCH  ALE.  An  annual  festival,  held 
in  England  in  a  churchyard  or  near  a  church,  at 
which  much  ale  was  used.  It  is  said  by  some  to 
have  celebrated  some  anniversary,  as  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  church,  or  Easter  or  Whitsuntide.  The 
profits  were  used  for  church  repairs.  Church 
ales  are  now  represented  by  village  fairs,  wakes, 
tjtc. 

CHUBCH  CALENDAB.  A  table  of  holy 
days,  saints'  days,  church  festivals,  and  the  like. 
Tlie  earliest  now  existing,  which  contains  the 
Christian  festivals,  is  that  of  Silvius,  a.d.  448. 
A  fragment  of  a  Gothic  calendar  remains,  which 
probably  belongs  to  the  Fourth  Century.  The 
name  is  applied  also  to  the  fasti  or  catalogues 
for  particular  churches,  of  the  saints  most  hon- 
ored by  them,  such  as  bishops,  martyrs,  etc.  At 
the  Reformation  the  German  Lutheran  Church 
retained  the  Roman  calendar.  The  full  calen- 
dar of  the  Church  of  England  contains  nine  col- 
umns, giving  the  golden  number,  days  of  the 
month,  the  dominical  or  Sunday  letter,  the  ca- 
lends, nones  and  ides,  the  daily  Scripture  lessons, 
and  the  holy  days  of  the  Church,  together  with 
some  of  the  Roman  festivals  which  have  been  re- 
tained, not  as  having  any  religious  value,  but 
because  the  practice  of  the  courts  or  popular  cus- 


toms had  become  interwoven  with  them.  The 
calendar  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  United  Stated  retains  only  the  festivab  which 
are  referable  to  a  scriptural  origin. 

CHUBCH  CONGBESS.  The  name  of  free 
gatherings  of  ministers  and  laymen  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  England,  annually  convened  for 
the  discussion  of  ecclesiastical  and  religious  ques- 
tions. The  first  church  congress  was  held  in 
1861  in  Cambridge  and  in  the  following  years 
successively  in  Oxford,  3^ianchester,  Bristol, 
York,  etc.  The  attendance  is  usually  very  large, 
and  comprises  many  bishops  and  lower  dignita- 
ries. Full  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  each  ses- 
sion are  published.  Such  meetings,  having  the 
advantage  of  free  interchange  of  views,  but  with 
no  claim  to  ecclesiastical  authority,  have  been 
found  very  profitable;  and  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  they  have 
been  held  since  1875  in  the  years  when  the  Gen- 
eral Convention  does  not  meet. 

CHUBCH  DIET.  The  free  gathering  of 
ministers  and  lay  members  of  German  Protest- 
ant churches.  Such  meetings  arose  in  conse- 
quence of  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1848, 
which  threatened  to  endanger  the  influence  of 
the  Evangelical  Church  upon  society.  Members 
of  the  Lutheran,  Reformed,  the  United  Evan- 
gelical, with  the  High  Church  'confessionals,' 
participated  in  the  earlier  meetings;  but  after 
1860  only  the  evangelical  parties  were  represent- 
ed.    Annual  reports  are  published. 

CHUBCH  DISCIPLINE.  The  means  em- 
ployed by  the  Christian  CJhurch,  besides  the 
ministration  of  word  and  sacraments,  to  secure 
on  the  part  of  its  ofiice-bearers  and  members  a 
faithful  adherence  to  their  profession  and  a 
corresponding  blamelessness  of  life.  It  rests 
upon  the  authority  of  Christ,  and  at  the  same 
time  necessarily  arises,  in  some  form,  out  of 
the  very  constitution  of  the  Church  as  a  so- 
ciety. Among  the  early  Christians  it  soon  as- 
sumed forms  of  great  severity  toward  offenders, 
especially  toward  the  lapsed  (q.v.).  At  a  later 
j)eriod  the  discipline  of  the  Church  was  chiefly 
exercised  with  respect  to  persons  accused  of 
heresy  and  schism.  The  penances  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  have  long  formed  an  important  part  of 
its  discipline,  and  therewith  its  indulgences 
((^.v.)  are  closely  connected,  as  well  as  its  doc- 
trine and  rule  of  auricular  confession.  (See 
Confession.)  In  the  Protestant  churches,  pub- 
lic confession  of  sins  by  which  public  scandal  has 
been  given,  and  submission  to  public  rebuke, 
are  sometimes  required.  Practices  more  analo- 
gous to  those  of  the  primitive  Church  were 
established  in  many  churches  after  the  Reforma- 
tion, but  in  general  have  fallen  greatly,  or  en- 
tirely, into  disuse.  The  power  of  exclusion 
from  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  from  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  church  membership,  is,  however, 
generally  retained  and  exercised,  until,  by  pro- 
fession of  repentance,  and  by  reformation  of  life, 
the  cause  of  such  exclusion  is  removed;  and 
ministers  or  other  oflice-bearers  are,  upon  offense 
given  in  their  doctrine  or  conduct,  suspended 
from  their  functions,  or  altogether  deposed  from 
their  office.  The  exercise  of  church  discipline 
belongs  more  or  less  exclusively  to  a  hierarchy, 
or  to  the  office-bearers  assembled  in  church 
courts,  or  to  the  members  of  each  congregation, 
according  as  the  church  is  Episcopalian,  Presby- 
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terian,  or  independent  in  its  church  goyemment. 
There  is  an  increasing  tendency  among  Chris- 
tians in  general  to  scrutinize  closely  the  claim 
of  right  to  exercise  church  discipline,  and  the 
limits  within  which  it  may  be  exercised. 

Legality  of  Church  Discipliive.  In  the 
United  States,  church  discipline  is  administered 
exclusively  by  church  officials  and  judicatories. 
The  complete  separation  of  Church  and  State 
deprives  the  civil  tribunals  of  all  power  to  re- 
vise or  question  ordinary  acts  of  church  dis- 
cipline, or  of  exclusion  from  church  member- 
ship. Secular  tribunals  have  to  do  only  with 
the  rights  of  property  and  of  personal  liberty. 
If  these  are  illegally  invaded,  imder  pretext  of 
administering  church  discipline,  the  civil  courts 
have  authority  to  afford  redress.  See  Civil 
Chubch  Law. 

Whether  a  church  member  is  amenable  to  ec- 
clesiastical punishment  is  to  be  determined  by 
the  proper  officers  or  judicatories  of  the  par- 
ticular church,  in  accordance  with  its  rules  of 
government  and  discipline.  From  their  final  de- 
cision no  appeal  lies  to  a  civil  court.  In  the 
language  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court: 
"The  law  knows  no  heresy,  and  is  committed  to 
the  support  of  no  dogma,  the  establishment  of 
no  sect.  The  right  to  organize  voluntary  reli- 
gious associations  to  assist  in  the  expression  and 
dissemination  of  any  religious  doctrine,  and  to 
create  tribunals  for  the  decision  of  controverted 
Questions  of  faith  within  the  association,  and 
for  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  individuals, 
congregations,  and  officers  within  the  general 
association  is  unquestioned.  All  who  unite  them- 
selves to  such  a  body  do  so  with  an  implied 
consent  to  this  government,  and  are  bound  to 
submit  to  it."  The  disciplinary  authority  of 
such  bodies,  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  their 
members,  are  governed  by  the  same  general  rules 
of  law  that  control  in  case  of  social  or  political 
clubs  or  other  private  organizations.  See  Reli- 
gious Societies;  and  compare  Oanov  Law  and 
Club. 

CHTTBCHES  OF  ASIA,  The  Seven.  The 
churches  addressed  in  the  opening  chapters  of 
the  Book  of  Revelation,  under  the  following 
names:  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Pergamum,  Thyatira, 
Sardis,  Philadelphia,  and  Laodicea,  the  order 
being  geographical,  though  it  begins  with  Ephe- 
sus  as  the  church  of  the  most  important  city. 

From  the  qualities  assigned  these  churches 
in  the  above  chapters,  Smyrna,  in  spite  of  her 
poverty,  possessed  the  most  commendable  spir- 
itual life,  being  designated  in  its  message  as 
rich.  ("I  know  thy  tribulation  and  thy  poverty, 
but  thou  art  rich,"  ii.  9.)  This  was  perhaps 
due  to  its  continued  exposure  to  persecution, 
which  later  (c.l66)  resulted  in  the  martyr- 
dom of  its  bishop,  Polycarp,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  hostile  Jews  of  the  city.  Its  endurance 
remained  a  characteristic  of  its  life,  Smyrna  be- 
ing the  last  Christian  city  in  Asia  Elinor  to  yield 
to  Turkish  rule  (1424).  On  the  other  hand,  in 
spite  of  its  wealth,  Laodicea  possessed  the  least 
commendable  spiritual  life,  and  is  spoken  of 
as  in  the  unendurable  condition  of  lukewarm- 
ness.  ("Because  thou  art  lukewarm,  and  neither 
hot  nor  cold,  I  will  spew  thee  out  of  my 
mouth,"  iii.  16.)  Little  is  known  of  its  Chris- 
tian life,  though  later  it  became  the  leading 
bishopric  of  Phxrgia. 

Of  the  remaining  churches,  Philadelphia  is 
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commended  in  terms  almost  equal  to  those  ad- 
dressed to  Smyrna,  though  betraying,  along  with 
its  fidelity,  a  lack  of  strength  in  its  religious 
living,  doubtless  due  to  the  smallness  of  the 
church's  numbers.  ("I  know  that  thou  hast  a 
little  power,  and  didst  keep  my  word,  and  didst 
not  betray  my  name,"  iii.  8).  Sardis,  however, 
is  rebuked  almost  as  severely  as  Laodicea,  the 
message  reading,  "1  know  thy  works,  that  thou 
hast  a  name,  that  thou  livest  and  art  dead" 
(iii.  1)  ;  though  a  reservation  is  made  of  a  few 
names  in  the  church  which  are  worthy  (verse  4). 
Both  churches  became  bishoprics,  though  Philadel- 
phia finally  took  the  place  of  Sardis  (a.d.  1316). 

With  the  life  of  the  churches  of  Ephesus,  Per- 
gamum, and  Thyatira  fault  is  found  in  each 
case,  chiefly  because  of  failure  to  separate  the 
religious  life  clearly  and  distinctly  from  the  life 
of  the  irreligious  world.  Ephesus  continued  for 
centuries  the  important  ecclesiastical  centre  of 
western  Asia,  being  the  place  of  the  Council  of 
Ephesus  (A.D.  431).  Of  the  later  history  of 
the  churches  of  Pergamum  and  Thyatira  little  or 
nothing  is  kno>vn,  though  Pergamum  became  a 
bishopric  and  so  continued  through  the  Byzan- 
tine period. 

It  was  to  this  group  of  churches — or  at  least 
to  a  portion  of  them — ^that  Paul's  encyclical  let- 
ter to  the  Ephesians  was  sent.  See  Ephesians, 
Epistle  to  the. 

CHTTBCH  GK>VEBNHEKT.  See  Chubch; 
Chubch  Discipline;  Bishop;  Independents; 
Pbesbytebianism. 

GHUBCH  HISTOBY.  The  history  of  the 
Christian  religion  and  Church,  or  of  the  world 
under  its  relations  to  ecclesiastical  organization. 
The  earliest  writers  of  Church  history  were,  'in 
general,  mere  annalists  or  chroniclers,  following 
the  order  of  the  time;  but  the  modern  philo- 
sophic treatment  of  history  has  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  less  mechanical  and  arbitrary  method. 
With  much  diversity  on  minor  points,  there  is  a 
general  agreement  in  dividing  the  history  of  the 
Church  into  three  great  periods:  The  first,  from 
the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  time  of  Constantine; 
the  second,  from  that  epoch  to  the  Reformation; 
and  the  third,  from  the  Reformation  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  earliest  facts  of  Church  history 
are  to  be  learned  only  from  the  New  Testament 
and  from  the  brief  hints  in  the  letters  and  other 
writings  of  the  primitive  fathers.  Hegesippus,  a 
Jewish  Christian  of  the  latter  half  of  the  Second 
Century,  put  together  some  memorials  of  these 
early  times;  but  his  work  has  survived  only  in 
a  few  quotations.  The  real  father  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal history  is  Eusebius  of  Ccesarea  (died  c.360). 
His  work  was  continued  to  the  Fifth  Century  by 
three  important  historians — Socrates,  Sozomen, 
and  Theodoret.  In  the  West  attempts  were 
made  to  translate,  combine,  and  complete  these 
Eastern  histories  by  Ruflnus,  Sulpicius  Severus, 
and  Cassiodorus.  In  the  Sixth  Century  Theo- 
dorus  Lector,  Zacharias,  and  Evagrius  were  of 
some  importance.  But  the  stagnation  which  came 
over  Eastern  theology  was  felt  in  the  historical 
department,  and  only  one  Greek  author  is  worth 
naming  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages 
— Nicephorus  Callistius,  a  priest  of  Constanti- 
nople who  wrote  in  the  early  Fourteenth  Century, 
and  who  drew  his  materials  from  the  library  of 
the  Church  of  Saint  Sophia,  of  which  he  had 
charge.  In  western  Europe,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  stirring  religious  life  which  found  expression 
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in  80  much  development  of  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline also  led  to  the  careful  recording  of  impor- 
tant events.  The  product  of  this  literary  activity 
falls  into  three  main  classes — histories  of  sepa- 
rate peoples;  attempts  at  universal  histories; 
and  the  mass  of  annals,  chronicles,  and  bibliog- 
raphies. The  most  prominent  names  in  the  first 
class  are:  Isidore  of  Seville,  for  the  Goths  and 
Vandals;  Gregory  of  Tours,  for  the  Franks; 
Bede,  for  the  Anglo-Saxons;  and  Paulus  Diaco- 
nus  for  the  Lombards.  The  earliest  mediaeval  at- 
tempt at  a  general  Church  history  was  made  by 
Ha^o  of  Halberstadt  (died  853)  ;  another  fol- 
lowed in  872,  by  Anastasius,  the  librarian  of  the 
Roman  Church.  Ordericus  Vitalis  produced  a 
notable  work  about  1412.  But  the  greatest  gen- 
eral history  written  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  that 
of  the  Dominican  Antoninus,  Archbisnop  of  Flor- 
ence from  1446-59.  In  places,  especially  in  his 
account  of  the  donation  of  Constantine,  he  shows 
an  awakening  of  the  critical  spirit  which  was 
fostered  by  Laurentius  Valla  and  Nicolas  of 
Cusa.  The  third  class  is  far  too  large  to  treat 
in  detail.  A  catalogue  raisonn^  of  it  may  be 
found  in  Potthast,  Bihliotheca  Historic^  Medii 
JUvi  (Berlin,  1862),  or  in  Chevalier,  Repertoire 
des  sources  historiques  du  moyen  dge,  Bio-bihli- 
ographie    (Paris,   1886.). 

A  new  era  began  for  ecclesiastical  history 
about  the  end  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  The 
critical  tendency  aroused  by  the  revival  of  let- 
ters, the  bringing  to  the  West  of  early  Greek 
texts,  the  rendering  of  sources  accessible  by  the 
invention  of  printing,  and  the  controversial  spirit 
of  the  Reformation,  which  forced  both  sides  to 
attempt  to  justify  their  position  by  history — all 
these  made  great  changes  in  the  method.  About 
the  middle  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  the  Magde- 
burg Centuriators  (q.v.)  undertook  their  great 
work  with  a  view  of  proving  the  utter  iniquity 
of  all  that  had  ever  been  done  by  the  Papacy, 
which  to  them  was  Antichrist,  and  though  they 
had  unusual  .scholarship  and  knowledge  of 
sources,  their  polemical  bias  detracted  much 
from  the  value  of  their  work.  It  called  forth  a 
counter-blast  from  the  Catholic  side  in  the  An- 
nals of  the  Oratorian  Baronius,  who  had  access 
to  an  immense  number  of  valuable  documents; 
while  of  course  he  was  not  a  modem  historian, 
yet  he  produced  a  work  far  in  advance  of  any 
previous  attempt,  and  accepted  so  generally  that 
a  century  passed  before  any  other  work  of  the 
same  scope  was  undertaken.  The  next  impor^ 
tant  work  from  the  Roman  Catholic  standpoint 
came  from  France,  as  part  of  the  general  efflo- 
rescence of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Tlie  names 
of  Godcau  (died  1672),  Maimbourg  (died  1686). 
Fleury  (died  1724),  and  still  more  Natalis 
Alexander  (died  1724)  and  de  Tillemont  (died 
1698),  deserve  to  be  remembered.  Of  modem 
French  works — all  these  are  Roman  Catholic — 
the  best  are  Rohrbacher  (died  1856),  Darras, 
and  Guett^.  Italy  does  not  supply  many  names 
of  excellence  in  the  general  field;  the  most  not- 
able are  Orsi  (died  1761),  de  Graveson  (died 
1733),  and  Berti  (died  1766).  The  Italians 
distinguished  themselves  more  in  special  studies, 
particularly  !Nfansi,  Muratori,  de  Rossi,  Moroni, 
and  Tiraboschi.  In  Germany  there  has  been  since 
the  Reformation  a  continuous  tradition  of  apolo- 
gists for  that  movement  and  its  principles.  Spe- 
cial histories  of  it  were  composed  by  Sleidan 
and   Seckendorf.     In   the   Seventeenth   Century 


Calixtus  distinguished  himself  in  this  depart- 
ment, and,  after  him,  Illig,  Rechenberg,  and 
Thomasius.  In  the  general  field,  still  from  the 
Lutheran  side,  there  are  the  mystic  Arnold  (died 
1714),  Mosheim  (died  1755),  and  his  pupil, 
Schr6chk  (died  1808)  ;  Semler  (died  1799),  who 
led  the  way  to  a  more  rationalistic  treatment; 
and  Planck  (died  1833).  In  modem  times 
the  first  great  name  is  Neander  (died  1850), 
and  F.  C.  Baur,  who  followed  out  the  im- 
pulse of  Semler,  has  had  much  influence.  Baur's 
work  was  continued  by  his  son,  F.  Baur,  and 
his  son-in-law,  Zeller.  Hase  (died  1890)  holds 
a  middle  ground  between  Baur  and  the  more 
orthodox;  and  later  still  in  time  come  Har- 
nack,  Hauck,  and  Loofs.  Other  historians  in 
the  Reformed  churches  have  been  largely  spe- 
cialists, such  as  Pearson,  Dallaus,  Dodwell,  Bev- 
eridge,  Bingham,  Ussher,  Cave,  and  Blondel.  The 
Church  of  England,  to  which  some  of  these 
names  belong,  and  which  produced  in  the  middle 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century  Milman's  History  of 
Jjatin  Christianity  and  the  work  of  Robertson, 
has  later  been  adorned  by  the  learning  of 
Stubbs  and  Creighton.  A  succession  of  learned 
German  writers  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
dates  from  Count  von  Stolberg  (died  1819), 
whose  work  was  continued  by  von  Kerz,  Bri- 
Bchar,  and  Katerkamp.  Others  of  this  school 
are  Hortig  (died  1847),  Ritter  (died  1857), 
Alzog  (died  1878),  Hefele  (died  1893),  Cardinal 
HergenrtSther  (died  1890) ,  and  Pastor.  In  Amer- 
ica, Church  history  has  not  been  much  cultivated, 
but  the  best  general  historian  is  Philip  Schaff. 
Others  who  have  done  good  service  are  G.  P. 
Fisher,  J.  H.  Hurst,  and  H.  C.  Sheldon.  The 
modem  tendency  everywhere,  as  in  other  branches 
of  learning,  is  towara  specialization  rather  than 
an  attempt  to  cover  the  entire  field ;  and  a  multi- 
tude of  works  bearing  on  the  history  of  par- 
ticular churches  and  periods  will  be  found  re- 
ferred to  in  the  bibliography  of  the  articles  on 
those  subjecte.  For  bibliography  of  a  more  ex- 
tended nature,  consult:  Hagenbach,  Encyklo- 
padie  und  Methodologie  der  theologischen  Wis- 
senschaften  (12th  ed.  by  Reischle,  Leipzig, 
1889)  ;  Crooks  and  Hurst,  Theological  Ency- 
clopaedia (New  York,  1884),  which  is  based  upon 
Hagenbach;  and^  for  the  names  of  Roman  Cath- 
olic works,  Hurter,  "S omenolator  Literarius  (5 
vols.,  Innsbmck,  1871-86). 

CHXTBCH^TLL,  Chahles  (1731-64).  An  Eng- 
lish poet,  bom  in  Westminster,  where  his  father 
became  a  curate.  He  was  educated  at  West- 
minster School,  and  two  years  later,  at  17,  made 
a  clandestine  marriage.  In  1756  he  was  or- 
dained, and  soon  afterwards  succeeded  his  father 
as  curate  of  Saint  John's,  Westminster.  In 
1761  he  published  anonymously  (at  his  own  risk, 
the  booksellers  having  offered  him  only  five 
guineas  for  it)  The  Rosciad^  a  satire  on  theatri- 
cal managers  and  performers.  Ite  success  was 
instent,  and  he  avowed  himself  the  author. 
Later  in  the  same  year  he  brought  out  The 
Apology,  a  bitter  attack  on  his  critics,  which 
added  alike  to  his  purse  and  to  his  notori- 
ety. He  now  totelly  neglected  the  duties  of  his 
office,  and  led  a  most  dissolute  life.  His  pa- 
rishioners were  scandalized,  and  his  dean  remon- 
strated; whereupon,  to  show  his  utter  contempt 
for  the  ministerial  profession,  Churchill  ap- 
|>eared  in  a  blue  coat,  gold-laced  hat  and  waist- 
coat, and  large  rufiles.    He  was  obliged,  however^ 
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to  resign  his  preferment.  A  friend  of  John 
Wilkes,  he  contributed  to  the  North  Briton, 
Amonff  his  other  poems,  all  more  or  less  satirical, 
are:  ^'Night;'*  '^The  Prophecy  of  Famine:  A 
Scot's    Pastoral;"    the    "Epistle   to   Hogarth;" 

•  "The  Author;"  "The  Candidate;"  "The  Ghost;" 
"Gotham;"  and  "The  Duellist."  He  died  No- 
vember 4,  1764,  while  on  a  visit  to  Wilkes  in 
Boulogne.     Consult  the  Aldine  edition  of  his 

.  works,  containing  notes  by  Tooke,  and  the  life  by 
Hannay  (London,  1892). 

CHUBCHILL,  John.  See  Mablbobough, 
John  Chubcuill,  Duke  of.  - 

CHXXBCHILLy  Lord  Bandolph  Henbt  Sfen- 
GEB,  usually  called  Lord  Randolph  Chubghhx 
(1B49-95).  An  English  Conservative  statesman. 
The  third  son  of  the  seventh  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, he  was  bom  at  Blenheim  Palace,  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1849.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  entered  Parliament 
in  1874  as  member  for  Woodstock.  The  same 
year  he  married  the  brilliant  Miss  Jennie  Jerome 
of  New  York,  who,  as  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Primrose  L^tgue,  gave  him  valuable  assistance 
throughout  his  political  career.  He  was  a  qui- 
escent member  until  1880,  when  the  Conservative 
defeat  roused  him  to  action  as  the  leader  of 
the  Fourth  Party — a  small  band  of  keen-minded 
Conservatives.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a 
ready,  unconventional  debater,  attractin|^  par- 
ticular attention  by  his  audacious  criticism  of 
Gladstone's  foreign  and  domestic  policy.  He 
became  still  more  prominent  as  chairman  of 
the  Conservative  Union  (1884),  and  in  1886  un- 
successfully attempted  to  defeat  Mr.  Bright  in 
Birmingham,  but  was  returned  for  South  Pad- 
dington,  which  was  kept  in  reserve  for  him. 
From  June,  1885,  to  January,  1886,  he  was  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  India,  his  period  of  office 
being  marked  by  the  annexation  of  Burma. 
For  six  months  in  1886  he  was  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  but  resigned,  expressing  the  resolve 
"to  sacrifice  himself  on  the  altar  of  thrift  and 
economy."  Thenceforward  he  incisively  criti- 
cised governmental  expenditure,  although  always 
voting  with  his  party.  He  was  the  exponent  of 
Tory  democracy,  and  had  a  considerable  follow- 
ing of  young  Conservatives,  who  looked  upon 
him  as  Lord  Beaconsfield's  successor.  "Cp^- 
genital  causes"  suddenly  occasioned  a  failing 
of  power;  and  in  1892  he  sought  recuperation 
by  travel  and  hunting  in  South  Africa,  sending 
interesting  descriptions  of  his  tour  to  the  Daily 
Oraphic,  and  publishing  a  volume  entitled,  Men, 
Mines,  and  Animals  in  South  Africa  (1892). 
During  his  absence  he  was  reelected,  but  he 
died  January  24,  1895.  Consult  Escott,  Life  of 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill   (London,  1895). 

CHUBCHILL,  Winston  (1871—).  An 
American  novelist,  bom  in  Saint  I^uis,  Novem- 
ber 10,  1871.  A  graduate  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  (1894),  Churchill  first  attract- 
ed attention  by  naval  stories  in  magazines.  He 
wrote  The  Celebrity  ( 1898) ,  a  novel,  but  first  be- 
came widely  known  through  Richard  Carvel 
(1899),  which  was  followed  by  The  Crisis 
(1901),  a  story  of  the  Civil  War. 

CHITBCHIIiL,  Winston  Leonabd  Spenceb 
(1874 — ).  An  English  author,  son  of  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill.  Educated  at  Harrow  and 
Sandhurst,  he  entered  the  army  in  1895,  serv- 
ing in   that  year  with  the   Spanish   forces   in 


Cuba,  and  receiving  the  order  of  Military  Merit. 
In  1897  he  served  with  the  Thirty-first  Pun- 
jab Infantry,  and  received  a  medal  with  clasp 
for  his  conduct  in  Bajaur.  He  also  acted  as 
orderly  officer  to  Sir  William  Lockhart  with 
the  Tirah  expeditionary  force  in  1898,  and  w^as 
with  the  Twenty-first  I^AUcers  in  the  Nile  expe- 
ditionary force,  again  receiving  a  medal  with 
clasp  for  his  services  at  the  battle  of  Omdurman. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  Boer  War  (1899)  he  went 
to  the  Transvaal.  On  November  15,  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Boers  while  acting  as 
correspondent  for  the  Morning  Post,  He  was 
imprisoned  at  Pretoria,  but  escaped  later  in  the 
year.  In  September,  1900,  he  was  elected  Conser- 
vative member  of  Parliament  for  Oldham.  He 
has  written:  The  Story  of  the  Malakand  Field 
Force  (1898)  ;  The  River  War  (1899) ;  Savrola 
(1900);  London  to  Ladysmith  via  Pretoria 
(1900);  and  Ian  Hamilton's  March  (1900). 

CHTJBCHHX  BIVEB.  A  tributary  of  Hud- 
son's Bay  from  the  west,  its  waters  being  dis- 
charged into  Churchill  Harbor  at  Fort  Churchill 
(Map:  Northwest  Territory,  K  3).  This  river 
is  in  water  connection  with  a  large  series  of 
lakes  in  Keewatin,  Athabasca,  and  Saskatche- 
wan, and  itself  consists  of  a  series  of  lakes  and 
intervening  narrower  river  channels.  Through 
Keindeer  or  Caribou  Lake  the  Churchill  River 
appears  to  be  in  connection  with  Wollaston  or 
Great  Hatchet  Lake,  a  portion  of  the  water  of 
which  flows  into  the  Mackenzie  River.  Properly 
speaking  the  headstream  of  the  Churchill  River 
is  Beaver  River,  which  rises  in  northeastern 
Alberta.  The  general  course  of  the  Churchill 
River  is  at  first  east  and  then  northeast;  the 
direct  distance  from  the  source  to  the  mouth 
is  about  800  miles. 

OHITBOHINa  OF  WOHEN.  A  religious 
usage  prevailing  in  the  Christian  Church  from 
an  early  period,  of  women,  on  their  recovery 
after  child-bearing,  going  to  church  to  give 
thanks.  It  appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  Jewish  law  (Lev.  xii.  6).  In  the  Church  of 
the  early  a^s  it  was  accompanied  with  various 
rites,  and  m  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches  it  is  still  frequent.  In  the  Church  of 
England,  also,  a  service  for  the  churching  of 
women  finds  its  place  in  the  liturgy.  It  takes 
place  after  the  fortieth  day  from  parturition. 

CHITBCH  OF  EKQIiAND.  See  Extoland, 
Church  op. 

CHUBCH  OF  EKaLANB,  Fbeb.  See  Re- 
formed Episcopal  Church. 

CHUBCH  OF  OOD.  A  religious  denomina- 
tion in  the  United  States,  sometimes  called 
Winebrennerians,  whose  doctrines  agree  gen- 
erally with  those  of  the  Baptists.  It  orig- 
inated in  a  revival  which  took  place  under 
tlie  preaching  of  the  Rev.  John  Winebrenner,  a 
German  Reformed  pastor,  at  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
and  other  places.  Mr.  Winebrenner's  views  hav- 
ing undergone  some  change,  he  met  with  other 
elders,  in  1830,  and  they  adopted  a  basis  of 
Church  organization,  the  leading  points  of  which 
were  that  the  believers  in  any  given  place  are, 
under  the  divine  order,  to  constitute  one  body; 
that  divisions  into  sects  and  parties  under  hu- 
man names  and  creeds  is  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  New  Testament ;  that  the  believers  of  any 
community,  organized  into  one  body,  constitute 
(^d's  household  or  family,  and  should  be  known 
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A8  the  Church  of  God ;  that  the  Scriptures,  with- 
out note  or  comment,  constitute  a  sufficient  rule 
of  faith  and  practice,  while  creeds  and  confes- 
sions tend  to  divisions  and  sects;  and  that  the 
ordinances  of  immersion  in  water  in  the  name 
of  the  Trinity,  the  washing  of  the  saints'  feet, 
and  the  partaking  of  bread  and  wine  in  com- 
memoration of  the  suffering  and  death  of  Christ, 
are  binding  upon  all  believers.  The  organization 
of  the  Church  consists  of  seventeen  annual  elder- 
ships, covering  districts  in  fourteen  States  and 
the  Indian  Territory,  and  a  general  eldership, 
composed  of  delegates  from  Sie  annual  elder- 
ships, meeting  every  three  years,  which  has 
charge  of  general  concerns,  with  an  executive 
board  serving  three  years.  The  words  'Church 
of  God'  in  the  titles  of  the  eeneral  and  annual 
elderships  have  recently  been  changed  to 
'Churches  of  God.'  No  official  statistics  are 
compiled.  The  ministerial  register  for  1901  con- 
tains 465  names.  Other  estimates  for  1900  nye 
580  churches  and  38,000  communicants.  The 
Church  of  God  has  a  college  at  Findlay,  Ohio, 
with  an  endowment  approaching  $100,000,  and 
an  academy  at  BarkeyVille,  Pa.;  has  a  large 
bookstore  and  publishing  house  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa.;  sustains  a  missionary  in  India,  in  part  of 
the  territory  assigned  to  the  Free  Baptist 
Church,  and  is  also  represented  by  missionaries 
working  in  other  foreign  fields  and  under  other 
boards;  and  has,  further,  an  active  Woman's 
Missionary  Society.  It  is  interested  in  bene- 
ficiary education  for  the  ministry,  and  is  making 
progress  in  educational  matters  generally.  Its 
organs  are:  The  Church  Advocate^  weekly;  The 
Workman,  quarterly;  and  five  Sunday-school 
helps  (all  Harrisburg,  Pa.).  Consult:  Winebren- 
ner,  A  Brief  View  of  the  Church  of  Ood  (Harris- 
burg, Pa.,  1840)  ;  id.,  Practical  and  Doctrinal  Ser- 
mons ( Harrisburg,  1860) .  A  History  and  Doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  Ood  is  in  preparation  by  J.  H. 
Forney,  under  direction  of  the  general  eldership. 

CHXTBCH  OF  GOD  IN  CHEIST.    See  Men- 

NONITES. 

CHTJBCH  OF  THE  NEW  JEBUSALEM. 

See   SWEDENBOBOJANS. 

CHUBCH  BATES.  In  England,  a  tax  or 
assessment  laid  on  the  parishioners  and  occu- 
piers of  land  within  a  parish,  by  a  majority  of 
their  own  body  in  vestry  assembled,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  upholdine  and  repairing  the  fabric  of 
the  church  and  the  belfry,  the  bnells,  seats,  and 
ornaments,  the  churchyard  fence,  and  the  ex- 
penses (other  than  those  of  maintaining  the 
minister)  incident  to  the  celebration  of  divine 
service.  The  parishioners  are  convened  for  this 
purpose  by  the  church- wardens  (q.v.).  The 
chancel  (q.v.)  being  regarded  as  belonging  pe- 
culiarly to  the  clergy,  the  expense  of  maintain- 
ing it  is  laid  on  the  rector  or  vicar,  though 
custom  frequently  lays  this  burden  also  on  the 
parishioners,  as  in  London  and  elsewhere. 

The  church  rates  were  anciently  a  charge  on 
the  tithes  of  the  parish,  which  were  divided  into 
three  portions — one  for  the  structure  of  the 
church,  one  for  the  poor,  and  the  third  for  the 
ministers  of  the  church.  This  distribution  is 
said  to  have  originated  with  Pope  Gregory  I., 
who  enjoined  Saint  Augustine  thus  to  divide  such 
voluntary  offerings  as  might  be  made  to  his 
missionary  church  in  England.  A  canon  of  Arch- 
bishop iElfric,  in  970,  and  an  act  of  the  Wi- 


tenagemote  in  1014,  in  Ethelred's  time,  have 
been  quoted  in  proof  of  the  recognition  of  this 
mle  by  our  Saxon  fathers.  It  seems  to  have 
been  their  custom,  also,  to  devote  to  the  repair 
of  each  church  a  portion  of  the  fines  paid  for 
offenses  committed  within  the  district  attached 
to  it;  and  every  bishop  was  bound  to  contribute 
to  the  repair  of  his  own  church  from  his  own 
means.  A  third  of  the  tithes  thus  originally 
devoted  to  the  repairs  of  churches  continued  to 
be  applied  to  that  purpose  imder  the  Normans 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  Thirteenth  Century; 
and  the  manner  in  which  this  burden  came  to  be 
shifted  to  the  parishioners  has  been  a  subject 
of  much  discussion  among  legal  antiquarians. 
Lord  (then  Sir  John)  Campbell,  who  published 
a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  in  1837,  is  of  opinion 
that  the  contributions  of  the  parishioners  were 
at  first  purely  voluntary,  and  that,  the  custom 
growing,  it  at  last  assumed  the  form  of  an 
obligation,  and  was  enforced  b^  ecclesiastical 
censures.  The  care  of  the  fabric  of  the  church, 
and  the  due  administration  of  its  offices,  are  laid 
upon  the  ministers  and  the  church-wardens  con- 
jointly, and  the  latter  ma^  be  proceeded  against 
by  citation,  in  the  eccle8iasti(^  courts,  snould 
they  neglect  these  duties.  But  there  is  no  legal 
mode  of  compelling  the  parishioners  as  a  body 
to  provide  the  rate;  and  this  circumstance  has 
occasioned  much  difficulty  in  imposing  the  tax 
in  parishes  in  which  dissent  is  prevalent,  and 
led  to  many  churches  falling  into  a  partially 
ruinous  condition.  The  proper  criterion  for  the 
amount  of  church  rates  is  a  valuation  of  the 
property  within  the  parish,  grounded  on  the 
rent  that  a  tenant  would  be  willing  to  pay  for 
it.  Glebe  land,  the  possessions  of  uie  Crown  in 
the  actual  occupation  of  the  sovereign,  and  places 
of  public  worship,  are  not  liable  for  church 
rates ;  but  there  is  no  other  exception  as  regards 
immovable  property,  and  in  some  parishes  cus- 
tom even  extends  it  to  stock  in  trade.  It  has 
been  often  decided  in  the  courts  that  a  retrospec- 
tive church  rate — i.e.  a  rate  for  expenses  previ- 
ously incurred  —  cannot  be  validly  imposed. 
Much  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  recover- 
ing the  rates  imposed  by  the  parish  on  individu- 
als refusing  to  pay.  Previous  to  63  Geo.  III., 
chap.  127,  the  only  mode  was  by  suit  in  the  ec> 
clesiastical  court.  That  statute,  however,  in 
all  cases  imder  £10,  empowered  the  justices  of 
the  peace  of  the  county  where  the  church  was 
situated,  on  complaint  of  the  church -wardens,  to 
inquire  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  order 
payment.  Against  the  decision  of  the  justices 
an  appeal  lies  to  the  quarter  sessions.  In  1868 
an  end  was  put  to  all  parochial  contentions  by 
enacting  that  no  suit  or  proceeding  should  there- 
after be  allowed  in  any  court  to  enforce  or  com- 
pel payment  of  a  church  rate,  except  where  a 
local  act  authorized  this  rate.  But,  except  so 
far  as  related  to  the  compulsory  payment  of 
these  rates,  the  church-wardens  might,  as  before, 
make,  assess,  receive,  and  deal  with  such  rates. 
In  each  district  parish  the  inhabitants  may  treat 
their  own  church  as  if  it  were  their  parish 
church,  and  make  and  receive  rates  for  the  repair 
of  the  same.  A  body  of  trustees  may  now  be  ap- 
pointed in  each  parish  to  receive  contributions 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes  in  the  parish. 

CHTJBCH  TEMPEBANCE  SOCIETT.     A 

national  organization  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States  for  the  promotion  of  tern- 
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perance.  It  was  founded  in  New  York  in  1881, 
QTL  the  lines  which  the  Church  of  England  Tem- 
perance Society  had  been  pursuing  for  ten  years 
previously.  Its  president  is  the  presiding  bishop 
of  the  Church.  The  society  stands  for  a  policy  of 
high  license  as  opposed  to  prohibition,  and  has 
done  effective  work  through  le^slative  channels. 
It  has  also  endeavored  to  provide  substitutes  for 
the  saloon,  the  'Squirrel  Inn,'  on  the  Bowery,  in 
New  York  Cit^,  being  the  most  notable  example. 
In  the  same  city  it  maintains  lunch-wagons,  and 
has  built  and  maintained  seventeen  free  ice-water 
fountains.  In  connection  with  the  society's  work 
there   is  a   Church  Temperance  Legion,  which 

Erovides  moral,  civic,  and  military  training  for 
jys. 

OHUBCH  TBTCIMPHAKT,  The.  A  church 
foimded  by  Greorge  Schweinfurth,  who  was  bom 
in  Marion,  Ohio,  in  1853.  He  left  the  ministry 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  soon  after 
entering  it,  and  be^me  a  follower  of  a  Mrs. 
Beekman,  who  professed  to  be  "the  spiritual 
mother  of  Christ  in  His  second  coming."  Be- 
fore her  death,  in  1883,  she  declared  Schwein- 
furth to  be  "the  Messiah  of  the  New  Dbpensa- 
tion,"  and  her  followers  adhered  to  him.  He 
claimed  to  have  received  the  same  spirit  as 
Christ,  and  to  be  equal  with  Him  and  sinless, 
and  to  have  power  to  perform  miracles,  to  bestow 
the  spirit  upon  others,  and  to  free  from  the 
curse  and  save  from  the  commission  of  sin.  The 
Church  Triumphant  does  not  believe  that  Christ 
was  essentially  divine,  but  that  He  was  a  man 
who  had  experienced  freedom  from  the  power 
and  curse  of  sin,  and  then  received  the  spirit  of 
God  and  became  divine.  The  religious  services 
are  without  rites,  ceremonies,  or  forms  of  wor- 
ship, and  consist  chiefly  of  the  reading  of  the 
sermons  prepared  by  Schweinfurth.  The  prin- 
cipal centre  of  this  Cnurch  is  at  a  place  called 
Alount  Zion,  near  Rockford,  111.,  where  it  has  a 
special  building.  According  to  the  latest  pub- 
lished enumeration,  it  has  4  societies,  with  340 
members,  in  the  States  of  Colorado,  Illinois, 
Kentucky,  Michigan,  and  Missouri.  Consult 
H.  K.  Carroll,  The  Religious  Forces  of  the  United 
States  (New  York,  1893). 

CHTTBCH-WABDEKS.  In  England,  eccle- 
siastical officers,  elected  sometimes  by  the  pa- 
rishioners and  ministers  jointly,  sometimes  by  the 
minister  alone,  and  sometimes  by  the  parisnion- 
crs  alone,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  edi- 
fice of  the  church,  superintendmg  the  celebration 
of  public  worship,  and  to  form  and  execute  other 
parochial  regulations.  They  are  generally  two 
m  number.  (See  Church  Rates;  Parish; 
Vestry.)  In  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  United  States  wardens  are  annually  elect- 
ed by  each  parish  in  Easter  week;  their  duties, 
which  are  regulated  by  diocesan  and  not  by  gen- 
eral canons,  being  virtually  the  same  as  those 
of  the  corresponding  English  officials,  omitting 
such  as  relate  to  a  Church  established  by  the 
State. 

CHTTBCH^ABD, Thomas  (1520M604).  An 
English  versifier  and  miscellaneous  writer,  bom 
at  Shrewsbury.  He  was  a  servant  in  the  nouse- 
hold  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey;  served  in  the  mili- 
tary in  Ireland,  the  T^w  Countries,  and  France ; 
and  from  1560  poured  forth  an  amazing  number 
of  broadsides,  pamphlets,  and  other  more  pre- 
tentious works,  generally  dedicated  to  some  noble 


lord,  seldom  paid  for,  and  now  largely  forgotten. 
Disraeli  {Calamities  of  Authors)  says  that  "he 
was  frequently  employed  to  supply  verses  for 
court  masques  and  pageantry,"  and  adds  that  he 
composed  such  pieces  for  the  entertainment  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  at  Norwich.  He  died  in  pov- 
erty and  neglect.  His  best  effort  is  The  Worthi' 
ne««  of  Wales  (1587;  reissued  in  fac-simile  in 
1871  by  the  Spenser  Society),  a  national  poem  of 
some  interest  to  the  antiquarian  and  historian. 

CHTJBIT  (AS.  oyrin,  Icel.  kima,  Dan.  kjofme, 
chum,  dialectic  Ger.  Kern,  NIcel.  kjama, 
cream) .  A  machine  for  agitating  milk  or  cream, 
for  the  production  of  butter.  The  principle  of 
the  operation  is  considered  in  the  article  6n 
Butier-Makino  (q.v.).  Mere  gentle  stirring  of 
the  cream,  if  continued  long  enough,  will  bring 
butter;  and  agitation  of  the  cream  by  means  of 
bubbles  of  air  passed  through  it  will  accomplish 
the  same  result.  The  oldest  form  of  chum  was 
the  upright  or  plunge  chum.  This  was  labori- 
ous, and  was  supers^ed  by  the  dash  chum,  and 
by  a  form  in  which  the  cream  was  agitated  by 
means  of  floats  or  paddles.  There  were  many 
kinds  of  these,  with  arrangements  for  cooling 
or  heating  the  cream.  But  these  injured  the 
texture  of  the  butter,  because  of  the  effect  of  the 
stirring  motion  on  the  grain  of  tlie  first  particles 
of  butter  formed.  Barrel  chums  and  rectangular 
chums,  hung  upon  the  lower  or  the  shorter  axes, 
have  come  into  very  general  use,  and  box  chums 
which  are  oscillated,  often  called  swing  chums, 
are  much  used,  especially  in  small  dairies. 

The  best  chums  are  entirely  hollow  vessels 
of  the  barrel  or  box  shape,  which  agitate  the 
cream  through  concussion  of  the  particles  upon 
the  sides  of  the  chum.  The  churn  should  not 
be  entirely  filled ;  it  should  be  left  half,  or  pref- 
erably only  one-third,  full.  Although  the  yield 
of  butter  is  not  much  diminished  by  increasing 
the  amount  churned  at  one  time,  the  time  re- 
quired for  churning  is  increased,  and  the  tem- 
perature is  raised  at  the  end  of  churning, 
which  is  decidedly  injurious  to  the  butter,  mak- 
ing it  softer  and  more  difficult  to  handle.  The 
speed  of  the  chum  is  an  important  factor,  in 
point  of  both  time  and  completeness  of  churn- 
ing. Too  rapid  churning  gives  the  cream  the 
motion  of  the  chum,  and  the  particles  of  butter- 
fat  are  not  brought  into  contact  with  each 
other.  The  labor  of  churning  has  been  very 
greatly  decreafjed  in  the  modem  churn,  and 
forms  have  been  made  in  which  dog-power,  horse- 
power, and  steam-power  are  employed.  The 
power  chums,  of  immense  size,  are  usually  em- 
ployed in  creameries.  The  combined  chum  and 
butter-worker  has  been  described  under  Butter- 
Worker  (q.v.).  The  butter-extractor  is  essen- 
tially a  cream-separator  and  continuous  chum 
combined.  The  butter  made  with  this  machine 
18,  of  course,  sweet-cream  butter. 

CHUBK-OWL  or  CHUBB-OWL.  A  pro- 
vincial name  in  Great  Britain  for  the  nightjar 
(q.v.)  ;  also  *fem-owl.' 

CHXTBOYA,  chM-rC'yft.  A  tribe  living  upon 
the  Meta  and  Upper  Guaviare  rivers,  eastern 
Colombia.  They  are  of  low  physical  type,  veiy 
ugly,  and  go  entirely  naked,  decorating  their 
bodies  with  tattooing,  in  default  of  clothing. 
With  several  other  tribes  of  the  same  regioii« 
they  constitute  a  distinct  linguistic  stock. 

CHUB^US.    See  Hemp. 
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CHUBUBTJSCOy  chtRJ'rC5-bv8'k6.  A  village 
6  miles  south  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  on  the  river 
Churubusco,  connected  with  the  capital  by  an 
elevated  paved  causeway.  Here,  on  August  20, 
1847,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Contreras, 
occurred  one  of  the  most  important  battles  in 
the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
The  Mexicans,  under  ther  command  of  Santa 
Anna,  numbered  about  30,000,  most  of  whom 
were  stationed  in  a  strongly  fortified  tite- 
de-pont,  and  in  the  larse  convent  or  church  of 
San  Pablo.  The  Americans,  numbering  about 
9000,  and  commanded  by  Gen.  Win  field  Scott, 
attacked  with  the  greatest  gallantry,  and  finally, 
after  three  hours  of  fighting,. drove  the  Mexicans 
from  their  position.  The  Mexicans  lost,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  fully  7000;  the  Ameri- 
cans, in  killed  and  wounded,  about  1100.  This 
battle  is  sometimes  grouped  with  those  of  Con- 
treras and  San  Antonio,  also  fought  on  the  20th, 
imder  the  general  name,  battles  of  Mexico.  Con- 
sult: Wilcox,  History  of  the  MexiqanWar  (Wash- 
ington, 1892)  ;  General  Scott,  Autobiography 
(New  York,  1864)  ;  and  Bancroft,  History  of 
Mexico,  Vol.  V.  (San  Francisco,  1886). 

CHUSAK,  choo^s&n  (Chinese,  Boat  Island). 
An  archipelago  off  the  coast  of  China,  consist- 
ing of  the  island  of  the  same  namcf  and  a  few 
smaller  islands  (Map:  China,  F  5).  The  island 
of  Chusan  is  situated  about  40  miles  northeast 
of  Ning-po,  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  about 
60  miles  in  circumference.  Its  surface  is  moun- 
tainous; but  there  are  many  fertile  valleys  with 
a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  and  the  soil  is  very 
carefully  cultivated  by  the  hardy  and  independent 
people  who  inhabit  the  island.  The  flora  is  of 
remarkable  richness.  Azaleas  clothe  the  moun- 
tains; clematis,  roses,  and  honeysuckles  grow  in 
great  luxuriance.  The  camphor  and  tallow  tree, 
and  many  varieties  of  bamboo,  are  found  in  the 
valleys.  Tea  is  cultivated  to  some  extent  on  the 
hillsides.  Among  the  minor  islands  the  most 
interesting  is  Putu,  an  islet  covered  with  tem- 
ples and  inhabited  by  numerous  monks,  and  con- 
secrated entirely  to  religious  purposes.  Ad- 
ministratively the  group  belongs  to  the  Province 
of  Che-kiang.  Population  is  estimated  at  from 
200,000  to  500,000.  Tlie  chief  settlement  is  Ting- 
hai,  a  fortified  town,  with  a  population  of  about 
30,000. 

CHUTIA  NAaPXTB,  ch?^t^&  nkg-p^r^.  See 
Chota  Nagpur. 

CHXTTITEE,  or  CHUTNY  (Hind,  chatnl). 
An  East  Indian  condiment,  a  compoimd  of  man- 
goes, chillies  or  capsicum  (q.v.),  and  lime-juice, 
with  some  portion  of  other  native  fruits,  such 
as  tamarinds,  the  flavor  being  heightened  by 
garlic. 

CHUZ'ZLEWIT,  ANTnoNT.  The  father  of 
Jonas  and  uncle  of  young  ^fartin,  in  Dickens's 
Martin  Chuzzlewit.  He  is  a  sly,  grasping  old 
miser. 

CHirZZLEWITy  Jonas.  The  cousin  of  young 
Martin,  and  son  of  Anthony,  CThuzzlewit,  in  Dick- 
ens's Martin  Chuzzlewit.  He  is  a  low,  ignorant 
fellow,  who  ill-treats  his  wife,  tries  to  poison  his 
fatlior,  and  commits  a  brutal  murder.  See  Peck- 
sniff. 

CHTTZZLEWIT,  Martin.  The  hero  of 
Dickens's  novel  of  the  same  name.  He  is,  at 
first,  an  unsuccessful  apprentice  to  a  hypocritical 
architect  named  Pecksniff.    He  leaves  the  latter 


in  contemptuous  anger,  goes  to  America,  and, 
after  making  various  amusing  acquaintances 
there,  falls  ill,  and  is  brought  baick  bv  his 
faithful  follower,  Mark  Tapley.  He  is  finally 
reconciled  with  his  exacting  grandfather,  also 
named  Martin,  and  marries  a  prot6g&e  of  the 
latter,  with  whom  he  has  long  been  in  love. 

CHWOLSON.  Kvdl'sdn,  Daniel  (1820—).  A 
Russian  archaeologist.  He  was  bom,  of  Jewish 
parentage,  at  Vilna,  and  was  educated  at  Bres- 
lau,  Vienna,  and  Saint  Petersburg.  He  later 
embraced  Christianity,  and  became  professor  of 
Oriental  languages  and  literature  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Saint  Petersburg  (1856),  and  profes- 
sor of  Hebrew  and  of  biblical  archaeology  at  the 
ecclesiastical  academy  in  that  city.  His  principal 
works,  devoted  chiefly  to  the  subject  of  Oriental 
ethnography,  include:  Die  Ssahier  und  der  Ssa- 
bismus  (2  vols.,  1856),  a  valuable  work  to  the 
student  of  religious  science;  Concerning  Some 
Medictval  Accusations  Against  the  Jews,  in  Rus- 
sian (1861)  ;  Ibn  Dasta's  Accounts  of  the  Kh4i^ 
ears,  Burtassi,  Bulgarians,  in  Russian  (1867)  ; 
Die  semitisohen  Volker  (1872)  ;  The  Last  Sup- 
per and  the  Day.  of  ChrisVs  Death,  in  Russian 
(2d  ed.,  1880;  German,  1892). 

CHYAVAKA,  chA-va'nA.  Described  in  the 
Rigveda  as  a  Rishi,  whose  youth  the  Ashvins  re- 
stored. The  character  and  myth  are  elaborated 
in  the  Shatapatha  Brdhmapa  and  in  the  Mahd- 
bhdrata, 

CHYLE,  kll  (from  Neo-Lat.  chylus,  from  Gk. 
XvXtJf,  chylos,  juice,  from  x^^^*  chein,  to  pour). 
One  of  the  products  of  the  transformation  of 
food  in  the  alimentary  canal.  On  remaining  for 
some  time  in  the  stomach,  food  is  partially  dis- 
solved, forming  a  thick,  grayish,  turbid  liquid 
called  chyme.  The  chyme,  which  passes  onward 
into  the  small  intestine,  is  acted  upon  by  the  bile, 
pancreatic  fluid,  and  intestinal  juice,  and  through 
their  influence  is  separated  into  chyle,  which  is 
absorbed  or  sucked  up  by  the  lacteals  (a. v.), and 
into  matters  unfit  for  nutrition,  which  ultimately 
find  their  way  out  of  the  system  by  the  intestinal 
canal.  The  mode  in  which  this  nutritious  chyle 
is  taken  up  by  vessels  distributed  over  the  small 
intestines,  and  the  changes  which  it  undergoes 
before  it  is  converted  into  true  blood,  are  de- 
scribed in  the  articles  Lacteals  ;  Thobacic  Duct  ; 
and  Nutrition.  When  obtained  from  the  tho- 
racic duct  of  an  animal  during  the  process  of 
digestion,  chyle  is  a  white  millor-looking  or  yel- 
lowish fluid,  with  a  faintly  alkaline  reaction.' 
Like  the  blood,  it  coagulates  in  about  ten  minutes 
after  its  abstraction  from  the  body  of  the  ani- 
mal; and  in  about  three  hours  a  small  but  dis- 
tmct  gelatinous  clot  is  separated  from  the  serous 
fluid  of  the  chyle,  the  surface  of  which  is  pink, 
owing  to  the  immature  red  blood-corpiiscles 
proper  to  the  chyle.  On  examining  chyle  under 
a  microscope,  we  flnd  that  it  contains  numbers 
of  white  corpuscles,  a  small  number  of  de- 
veloping red  corpuscles,  oil-globules  of  varying 
sizes,  also  fatty  granules  together  with  fibrin. 
Each  oil-droplet  is  enveloped  in  an  albuminous 
envelope.  The  chemical  constituents  of  chyle  are 
neutral  fats,  some  fatty  acids,  lecithin,  choles- 
tenn,  serum-albumin,  globulin,  fibrin,  sugar,  urea, 
leucin,  sodium  chloride,  phosphates,  and  iron. 
See  Digestion. 

CHYME,  kim.    See  Chtle;  Digestion. 
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CHYT&]lUS^  k^tra^s  (Neo-Lat.,  fiom  Gk. 
XvrpcMM,  chytraioa,  made  of  earthenware,  from 
X^pOf  ohyira,  pipkin;  a  tranBlation  of  his  family 
name  Kochhafe,  lit.  cooking-pot),  David  (1630- 
1600).  A  Lutheran  theologian.  He  was  bom 
at  Ingelfingen,  Wlirttemberg,  studied  at  Tubingen 
and  Wittenberg;  was  a  pupil  of  Melanchthon, 
and  became  professor  of  theology  at  Rostock.  His 
learning  and  talents  gave  him  a  high  position, 
and  he  was  employed  by  Maximilian  II.  to  ar- 
range the  affairs  of  the  Evangelical  Church  in 
Austria.  He  was  the  principal  author  of  the 
statutes  of  Helmstedt,  and  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  Formula  of  Concord,  He  left  a  number  of 
important  theological  works. 

CIALDINIy  ch&l-de'nd,  Enrico,  Ihike  of  Oaeta 
(1811-92).  An  Italian  general,  politician,  and 
diplomat.  He  was  bom  at  Castelvetro,  near 
Modena,  and  studied  in  the  University  of  Parma. 
He  took  part  in  the  abortive  insurrection  of  1831, 
and  was  forced  to  escape  to  Paris.  In  1833  he 
fought  in  Portugal,  and  in  1835  he  joined  the 
Spanish  Army.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Italian 
Revoluticm  of  1848,  Cialdini  took  command  of  a 
regiment  of  Piedmontese  infantry,  and  subse- 
quently was  captured  by  the  Austrians.  In 
the  Crimean  War  he  commanded  the  third 
division  of  the  Sardinian  contingent,  and  took 
a  distinguished  part  at  the  battle  of  the  Tcher- 
naya.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  1859  he 
was  intrusted  bv  Cavour  with  enlisting  the 
famous  corps  of  sharpshooters  known  as  the  Cac- 
ciatori  delle  Alpi  ('Hunters  of  the  Alps'),  after- 
wards commanded  by  Garibaldi.  The  fourth  divi- 
sion of  the  armj  was  led  by  Cialdini,  who 
won  the  victory  oi  Palestro,  but  further  progress 
of  the  Italians  was  stopped  by  tiie  peace  of  Villa- 
franca.  In  1860  Cialdini  defeated  the  Papal 
army  under  General  Lamorici^re,  at  Castelfi- 
dardo.  Diplomacy  delayed  the  fall  of  Gaeta  till 
February  13,  1861,  when  it  yielded  to  Cialdini. 
He  was  now  made  General  of  the  Army  and  Duke 
of  Gaeta.  Turin  erected  a  statue  to  the  victor, 
and  Reggio  elected  him  Deputy.  He  became  Sena- 
tor in  1864,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
campaign  against  Austria  in  1866,  replacing  La- 
marmora  as  Chief  of  the  General  Staff.  In  1876- 
79  and  1880-81  he  was  Ambassador  to  France. 

CIAICPI,  cham^p«,  loNAZio  (1824-80).  An 
Italian  poet  and  historian,  bom  in  Rome.  He 
studied  law  there,  attained  considerable  reputa- 
tion as  an  attorney,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Roman  Council  of  State.  From  1874  until  his 
death  he  was  professor  of  modem  history  at  the 
University  of  Rome.  Among  his  poetical  works 
are  Serena  (1857),  the  coflection  Poeaie  varie 
(1857),  the  epic  Stella  (1868),  and  a  complete 
edition  entitled  Poeaie  (1880).  His  valuable  his- 
torical studies  include  La  cittii  etruaca  (1866), 
Innocenzo  X.  e  la  ana  corte  (1878),  and,  most 
important,  the  Storia  modema  della  acoperta 
detV  America  alia  pace  di  Weatfalia  (2  vols., 
1881-83;  ed.  by  Castagnola). 

CIAMPI,  Sebastiano  (1769-1847).  An  Ital- 
ian author,  bom  at  Pistoja.  From  1803  to  1818 
he  was  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Pisa,  and 
from  1818  to  1822  at  Warsaw.  His  publications 
include:  Memorie  della  vita  di  Meaaer  Cino  da 
Piatoja  (1808),  De  Usu  JAnguce  Italicw  aaltem  a 
Sofculo  Quinto  (1817),  and  a  Bihliografia  critica 
delle  antiche  reciproche  corriapondenze  delV 
Italia  colla  Ruaaia,  Polonia,  etc.  (1834-43).   He 


also  did  much   to   further  the  study  of  art 
history. 

CIAMPOLI,  chttm'pd-U,  Domenico  (1856—  ). 
An  Italian  author,  bom  at  Atessa,  in  the  Abruzzi. 
He  was  called  to  the  chair  of  the  history  of 
literature  in  the  Lyceum  of  Ancona.  His  chief 
literary  work  has  been  in  the  domain  *of  prose 
fiction,  with  scene  in  the  wild  Apennine  region. 
The  Fiahe  ahruzzeai  (1877)  and  Oonti  ahruzzeai 
(1880)  are  examples.  As  a  critic  of  Slavic 
literature,  he  published  Melodie  ruaae  (1881), 
and  other  volumes. 

CIAKCA,  the-an'thft,  Andres  de  (c.1500-?). 
A  Spanish  judge,  born  at  Peiiafiel.  He  went  to 
Peru  with  Pedro  de  la  Gasca  in  1546,  became  a 
member  of  the  royal  audience,  and  was  president 
of  the  audience  in  1660-51,  from  the  departure  of 
Gasca  for  Panama  until  the  arrival  from  Spain 
of  Don  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  the  second  viceroy. 
He  was  a  judge  of  the  court-martial  which,  after 
the  battle  of  Sacsahuana,  in  1648,  condemned  to 
death  Gonzalo  Pizarro  (q.v.)  and  Francisco  de 
Carbajal  (q.v.). 

GIABDI,  char^dd,  Gugijelmo  (1844r— ).  An 
Italian  painter.  He  was  bom  in  Venice,  studied 
at  the  Academy  there,  and  further  perfected  him- 
self in  his  art  in  Munich  and  Paris.  His  land- 
scapes are  effective;  but  he  is  best  known  for  his 
marine  views,  drawn  for  the  most  part  from  the 
waterways  of  Venice,  or  the  immediate  environs 
of  the  citv.  His  canvases  have  been  widely  and 
successfully  exhibited.  Among  them  may  be  men- 
tioned "Porte  d'Anzio"  (1879),  "Lagoons  in  the 
Sunshine"  (1883),  "Canale  della  Giudecea" 
(1886),  "After  the  Storm"  (1886),  "Clouds  of 
Spring,"  and  "Venetian  Lagoons  with  Fishing- 
boats." 

CIBAO,  86-b&'0.  A  central  mountain  range  of 
Santo  Domingo,  Haiti  (q.v.)  (Map:  West  Indies, 
M  6).  It  extends  20  miles  from  northwest  to 
southeast  and  attains  an  altitude  of  over  7000 
feet  in  the  highest  peaks  of  the  island.  The  chief 
rivers  of  Haiti  rise  in  the  range;  between  the 
mountains  and  along  the  north  coast  extend  the 
fertile  valley  and  plain  of  Santiago,  watered  by 
the  Yaque.  Colimibus  supposed  the  range  to  be 
part  of  the  Cipango  (Japan)  of  Marco  Polo. 
Gold  in  considerable  quantities  has  been  found 
here  since  Ojeda's  first  expedition  of  discovery  in 
1494. 

OIBBEB,  siybSr,  Caius  Gabriel  (1630-1700). 
A  Danish-Fnglish  sculptor,  bom  at  Flensburg,  in 
Schleswig.  He  was  sent  to  Rome  to  study,  and  then 
went  to  England  with  the  sculptor  Stone.  Among 
his  works  are  the  figures  of  "Melancholy  and 
Raving  Madness,"  once  over  the  entrance  to  the 
Bethlehem  Hospital,  but  now  in  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum;  the  phoenix  above  the  south 
door  of  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  one  of  the 
bas-reliefs  on  the  Monument  of  London.  His  son 
was  CoUey  Cibber,  the  dramatist. 

CIBBEB,  Collet  (1671-1767).  An  English 
actor  and  dramatist,  bom  in  London.  In  1682 
he  was  sent  to  the  free  school  at  Grantham,  in 
Lincolnshire.  Five  years  thereafter  he  retumed 
to  London,  and  in  1688  was  a  volunteer  in  the 
forces  raised  by  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  in  sup- 
port of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  He  afterwards 
turned  to  the  stage,  and  after  performing  gratu- 
itously for  several  months,  he  obtained  an  en- 
gagement at  10s.  per  week,  which  was  raised  to 
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15s.;  and  on  the  commendation  of  Congreve,  who 
had  witnessed  his  performance  of  Lord  Touoh- 
wood,  five  additional  shillings  per  week  were 
added.  Gibber  now  began  to  take  the  leading 
parts  in  many  comedies,  and  soon  established  his 
reputation  as  an  actor.  In  the  meantime  he  was 
writing  ^medies.  Love's  Last  Shift  was  pro- 
duced in  1696,  and  thereafter  followed  29  more 
plays.  As  a  dramatist,  Gibber  claims  to  have 
done  much  toward  the  reformation  of  the  stage. 
However  immoral  individual  scenes  in  his  plays 
may  be,  the  libertines  are  reclainjed  in  the  last 
act.  As  playwright  and  comedian,  he  was  closely 
connected  with  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  of  which  he 
became  manager  in  1710.  He  retired  from  the 
stage  in  1733,  though  after  that  date  he  occa- 
sionally reappeared.  Three  years  before  he  had 
been  appointed  poet  laureate.  The  poems  he 
now  wrote  were  worthless,  and  exposed  him  to 
scathing  ridicule.  Pope  made  him  the  hero  of 
the  new  Dunciad  (1742).  After  retiring  from 
the  stage.  Gibber  began  his  famous  Apology ^ 
which  appeared  in  1740.  This  book  is  not  only 
an  important  history  of  the  Queen  Anne  stage; 
it  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  autobiographies 
ever  written.  Gibber  died  December  12,  1757. 
Consult  Gibber,  Apology,  ed.  by  Lowe  (London, 
1888). 

CIBBEB,  Susannah  Mabia  (Abne)  (1714- 
66).  An  English  actress.  She  received  instruc- 
tion in  music  from  her  brother.  Dr.  Arne;  first 
appeared  publicly  in  1732,  and  rose  to  great 
public  favor  in  opera  and  oratorio.  She  was  an 
especial  favorite  with  Handel  and  was  the  first 
Galatea  in  his  Ads  and  Qalatea,  He  wrote  the 
contralto  songs  in  the  Messiah  and  the  part  of 
Micah  in  Samson  expressly  for  her.  Two  years 
after  her  marriage  to  Theophilus,  son  of  the 
dramatist  Golley  Gibber,  which  took  place  in 
1734  and  proved  very  unhappy,  she  appeared  as 
an  actress,  and  soon  gave  her  entire  attention 
to  tragedy,  excelling  as  Constance  of  Bretagne  in 
King  John,  and  as  Ophelia  in  Hamlet. 

CIBOL,  slV6l.    See  Onion. 

CIBO^BIUM  (Lat.,  from  Ok.  Kifii&fnow,  kihC- 
rion,  shell,  cup).  A  term  used  mainly  in  two 
distinct  senses:  (1)  for  an  altar-canopy,  and  (2) 
for  a  vase  to  contain  the  reserved  Sacrament, 
from  which  communion  is  ordinarily  given  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  From  the  earliest  times 
after  Christianity  emerged  from  the  catacombs 
(Fourth  Century)  the  high  altar  in  a  Christian 
church  or  basilica  was  surmounted  by  a  canopy 
resting  on  columns,  and  made  of  gold,  silver, 
bronze,  or  marble.  These  canopies  were  among 
the  richest  pieces  of  church  furniture  and  were 
decorated  with  reliefs,  statues,  and  a  variety  of 
architectural  details.  The  earliest  metal  ciboria, 
of  which  many  superb  examples  were  given  by 
the  Popes  to  Roman  churches,  have  not  survived 
the  melting-pot.  The  marble  ones  of  the  Sixth 
Century,  at  Ravenna  and  Parenzo,  are  among  the 
earliest.  That  given  by  Justinian  (Sixth  CJen- 
tury)  to  Saint  Sophia,  in  Constantinople,  was 
the  most  sumptuous.  Of  mediaeval  marble  ex- 
amples, there  are  many  in  Rome;  of  the  classic 
type,  at  San  Lorenzo  and  San  Giorgio;  of  the 
Gothic  type,  at  Santa  Cecilia  and  the  Lateran, 
decorated  with  mosaics  and  sculpture.  A  re- 
markable Lombard  example  is  at  Sant'  Ambrogio, 
Milan;  another  at  San  Marco,  Venice.  Many 
others  are  in  the  churches  of  southern   Italy 


(Eleventh-Fourteenth  centuries).  This  custom 
was  abandoned  throughout  Europe,  except  in 
Italy,  after  the  Thirteenth  Century,  the  altar 
being  left  uncovered.  Since  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury the  ciborium,  in  this  sense,  has  be^i  caUed 
in  Italy  a  baldachin  (q.v.).  See  Altas; 
Canopy. 

The  second  meaning,  which  is  now  the  more 
usual,  designates  a  closed  vase  to  contain  the 
Host.  Such  receptacles  were  originally  (Fourth- 
Eighth  centuries)  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  made  of 
gold,  silver,  or  gilt  copper,  suspended  over  the 
high  altar  from  the  ciborium.  Sometimes  they 
were  inclosed  in  a  tabernacle  in  the  shape  of  a 
tower.  Then  the  dove-shaped  receptacles  were, 
in  the  Ninth  Centurv,  replaced  by  pyxes  (q.v.) 
or  small  cylindrical  boxes  of  gold,  silver,  ivory, 
etc.,  which  had  been  already  in  partial  use.  These 
were  suspended  over  the  altar  or  placed  in  a 
small  niche  in  the  wall  near  the  altar,  in 
churches  where  there  was  no  ciborium  over  the 
altar.  The  primitive  connection  between  the  con- 
structive ciborium  and  this  receptacle  for  the  re- 
served Sacrament  caused  the  name  ciborium  to 
be  applied  to  the  latter  in  late  mediaeval  times, 
when  the  use  of  the  constructive  ciborium  had 
ceased;  but  the  term  pyxis  is  the  more  correct 
name.  The  wall-niche  in '  which  the  ciborium 
is  placed  was  also  called  ciborium ;  it  had  decora- 
tive architectural  door-reliefs  and  a  frontispiece; 
and  some  of  those  executed  during  the  Italian 
Renaissance  are  exquisitely  sculptured. 

CIBRABJO,  ch^bra'r^O,  Giovanni  Antoiho 
LuiGi,  Count  (1802-70).  An  Italian  historian 
and  politician.  He  was  bom  in  Turin,  studied  at 
the  university  of  that  city,  and  took  his  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws  in  1824.  King  Charles  Albert  of 
Sardinia,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favorite, 
sent  him  in  1848,  when  Italy  rose  against  the 
Austrians,  as  royal  commissioner  to  Venice. 
During  the  same  year  he  was  created  a  Senator 
of  the  kingdom.  When  Charles  Albert — after  the 
unfortunate  issue  of  the  war — ^went  to  live  in 
voluntary  exile  at  Oporto,  Gibrario  was  sent  by 
the  Sardinian  Senate  to  induce  him  to  return. 
In  1850  he  was  appointed  Superintendent-Gene- 
ral of  Customs,  and  negotiated  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce with  France.  In  1862  he  was  made  Min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction  by  Victor  Emmanuel^ 
and  in  1855  he  became  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs in  Cavour's  Cabinet.  He  resigned  his  posi- 
tion in  the  following  year,  and  he  thenceforth 
devoted  himself  mainly  to  historical  research.  He 
died  at  Said,  in  the  Province  of  Brescia.  His 
fame  as  a  historian  rests  on  the  following  works: 
"Notizie  sulla  storia  dei  principi  di  Savoia 
(1825);  Delle  storie  di  ChieH  (1827);  DeHV 
economia  politica  del  medio  evo  (1839);  Sto- 
ria della  monarchia  di  Savoia  ( 1843 )  ;  Storia 
di  Torino  ( 1847 )  ;  Della  schiaviti^  e  del  servag- 
gio  e  specialmente  dei  aervi  agricoltori  (1868). 
Consult  Odovici,  II  conte  Luigi  Cihrario  (Flor- 
ence, 1873). 

CICADA.  One  of  the  Cicadidse,  a  family  of 
homopterous  bugs,  composed,  for  the  most  part, 
of  large  insects,  very  few  measuring  less  than 
one  inch  across  the  opened  wings,  while  many 
are  as  large  as  seven  inches.  The  fore  wings  are 
usually  transparent,  but  in  some  forms  are 
highly  pigmented,  especially  with  black  and  yel- 
low. About  800  species  are  known,  mostly  trop- 
ical. 
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Hahits,  etc, — ^The  life  of  an  adult  cicada  is 
noisy  and  short.  These  are,  indeed,  the  noisiest 
insects  in  the  world.  Darwin  heard  them  while 
on  the  Beagle,  when  it  was  anchored  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  shore.  Only  the  males  give  the  note. 
"Happy,"  said  the  Greek  poet  Xenarchus,  "the 
cicadas'  lives,  for  they  have  voiceless  wives." 
As  no  special  auditory  organs  have  heen  detected, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  cicadas  are  capable 
of  feeling  rhythmical  vibrations  only.  The  sound- 
making  organs  which  the  males  possess  fully 
developed,  and  the  females  only  partly,  are  pecu- 
liar to  the  cicadas.  They  consist  of  enlarge- 
ments of  the  metathoracic  epimera,  in  the  form 
of  an  opercular  covering  beneath  which  there 
is  a  very  complicated  apparatus.  The  sound  is 
made  by  the  rapid  vibration  of  one  of  the  mem- 
branes called  the  timbal.  The  other  two  mem- 
branes probably  are  set  in  vibration  by  the  first, 
and,  in  connection  with  the  opercula,  the  three 
stigmata  and  the  whole  skeleton  of  the  insect,  in- 
tensify the  soimd.  The  females  are  provided 
with  powerful  ovipositors.  The  eggs  are  de- 
posited in  the  twigs  of  trees  or  shrubs  or  in  the 
stems  of  herbs.  The  young  hatch  out  in  a  few 
weeks,  drop  to  the  ground,  and  begin  there  a  long 
subterranean  existence.  They  feed  on  the  sap 
from  the  roots  of  trees.  The  larvae  may  pene- 
trate as  deep  as  twenty  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  where  it  is  difficult  to  make  out 
their  life-history.  The  manner  of  transformation 
from  the  larva  to  the  pupa  we  do  not  know.  The 
pupa  is  incased  in  a  hard  shell  and  when  about 
ready  to  emerge  from  the  ground  may  construct 
a  chimney  of  earth  several  inches  in  height,  but 
whether  this  is  a  purposeful  act  or  not  we  do 
not  know.  When  the  pupa  crawls  out  of  the 
ground  it  fastens  itself  to  some  firm  object,  such 
as  a  wooden  fence  or  a  tree-trunk,  the  skin  splits 
along  the  dorsal  line  of  the  thorax,  and  through 
this  the  adult  winged  insect  emerges.  The  pupal 
skin  when  dried  still  retains  the  shape  of  the 
pupa,  and  may  be  found  attached  to  the  sup- 
port several  days  after  the  adult  has  flown  away. 

In  the  United  States  the  two  commonest  forms 
are  the  dogday  harvest-fly  {Cicada  tihicens) 
and  the  periodical  cicada  or  13  to  17  year 
locust  {Cicada  septendecim) .  The  harvest- fly 
is  the  black-and-green  one  that  appears  every 
year  in  midsummer,  and  gives  out  its  prolonged, 
shrill,  and  to  man^  persons  nerve-racking,  cry 
from  tree-tops  durmg  the  heated  hours  of  the 
'  day;  this  form  matures  in  two  years,  but  since 
there  are  two  different  broods,  one  appears  every 
year. 

The  Periodical  Cicada, — This  species  requires 
from  13  to  17  years  for  development,  according, 
mainly,  to  the  temperature  of  the  locality  in 
which  it  breeds.  Heat  hastens  its  development, 
hence  the  13-year  forms  occur  in  the  South,  but 
in  each  locality  there  are  always  some  individu- 
als that  come  out  a  year  or  two  ahead  of  the 
main  brood  and  others  that  lag  a  few  years  be- 
hind. This  form  has  the  greatest  longevity  of 
any  known  insect.  The  time  of  its  periodicity 
has  been  made  out  by  noting  its  appearance  in 
certain  localities  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years,  twenty-two  broods  having  thus  been  de- 
termined. Several  of  these  broods,  which  are 
dimorphic,  may  coexist  in  the  same  locality. 
Hence  larvte  of  different  ages,  of  several  genera- 
tions, may  be  found  in  the  ground  at  one  and  the 
same  time  and  they  will  appear  as  adults  in  dif- 


ferent years.  The  sound  made  by  these  insects 
is  peculiar,  very  loud,  and  closely  resembles  the 
humming  of  a  resonant  telegraph  pole  when  its 
wires  are  vibrating  in  a  strong  breeze. 

Consult:  Woodworth,  "Synopsis  North  Ameri- 
can Cicadidse,"  in  Psyche,  Vol.  V.  (Cambridge^ 
Mass.,  1888).  For  the  'seventeen-year  locust^ 
see  "The  Periodical  Cicada,"  an  illustrated  mono- 
graph of  148  pages,  by  C.  L.  Maria tt,  Bulle- 
tin 14  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri-^ 
culture   (Washington,  1898).     See  Locust. 

CICADA-KTTiTiEB.     See  Sand-Wasp. 

CIC'ATBILA^IOK  (from  Fr.  cicatrisation,, 
from  cicatriser,  to  scarify,  from  Lat.  cicatriw, 
a  scar).  The  process  of  healing  or  skinning 
over  of  an  ulcer  or  broken  surface  in  the  skin  or 
in  a  mucous  membrane,  by  which  a  fibrous  mate- 
rial, of  a  dense,  resisting  character,  is  substituted 
for  the  lost  tissues.  The  new  tissue,  in  such  a 
case,  is  called  the  cicatrix,  and  consists  of  fibrous 
connective  tissue,  with  a  tendency  to  contract,  a 
lack  of  elasticity,  and  a  white,  shining  appear- 
ance. The  glands  and  other  special  structurea 
of  the  original  tissue  are  wanting  in  the  cicatrix.. 
See  Inflammation;  Ulceb. 

CICCIONEy  ch^-ch(/n&,  Andrea.  An  Italian 
sculptor  and  architect,  born  in  Naples  in  the  first 
part  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  He  modeled  the 
fine  tombs  for  King  Ladislas  (1416)  and  for  Ca- 
racciolo  in  .the  Church  of  San  Giovanni  at 
Carbonara.  He  was  also  the  architect  of  the 
cloister  of  Santo  Severino,  the  church  and 
monastery  of  Monte  01  i veto,  and  several  other 
palaces  and  churches. 

CICELY,  sis'ft-ll  (corruption  of  seseli,  from 
OF.,  Lat.  seselis,  from  Gk.  ffifftXi^  seseli,  cicely) 
{Myrrhis),  A  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants^ 
nearly  allied  to  chervil.  One  species,  sweet  cic- 
ely {Myrrhis  odorata),  is  common  in  the  central 
and  southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  similar  cli- 
mates in  Asia,  but  in  Great  Britain  it  appears  to 
have  been  introduced.  It  is  sometimes  called 
myrrh  in  Scotland.  It  is  a  branching  perennial » 
two  feet  high  or  upward,  with  large  triply  pin- 
nate leaves  and  pinnatifid  leaflets,  somewhat 
downy  beneath;  the  whole  plant  is  powerfully 
fragrant,  the  smell  resembling  that  of  anise.  The 
seeds,  roots,  and  young  leaves  are  used  in  Ger- 
many and  other  countries  in  soups,  etc.  The 
plant  was  formerly  much  in  use  as  a  medicinal 
aromatic.  In  the  United  States,  sweet  cicely  ia 
the  name  given  to  the  species  of  Osmorrhiza,  a 
genus  closely  related  to  Myrrhis. 

CrCEB.     See  Chick-Pea. 

CICEBO,  Mabcus  Tulijus  ( 106-43  b.c.  ) .  The 
greatest  orator  of  Rome,  and  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  her  statesmen  and  men  of  letters. 
He  was  bom  at  Arjliinum  January  3,  b.c.  106. 
He  belonged  to  an  ancient  family,  of  the  eques- 
trian order,  and  was  possessed  of  considerable 
influence  in  his  native  district.  His  father,  him- 
self a  man  of  culture,  and  desirous  that  his  son 
should  acquire  an  eminent  position  in  the  State> 
removed  him  at  an  early  age  to  Rome,  where, 
under  the  direction  of  the  orator  Crassus,  he 
was  instructed  in  the  language  and  literature  of 
Greece,  and  in  all  the  other  branches  of  a  liberal 
education.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he  assumed 
the  toga  virilis,  or  manly  toga,  and  was  intro- 
duced to  the  public  life  of  a  Roman  citizen.  He 
now  acquired  a  knowledge  of  law,  and  underwent 
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«  complete  course  of  training  in  oratory.  At 
the  same  time  he  studied  philosophy  under  three 
successive  instructors,  of  the  Epicurean,  Aca- 
demic, and  Stoic  schools,  and  neglected  no  mental 
exercise,  however  arduous,  which  might  con- 
duce to  his  future  eminence;  being  thus  early 
of  the  opinion  which  he  afterwards  maintained 
in  his  treatise  De  Oraiore,  that  an  orator  should 
possess  almost  universal  knowledge.  With  the 
exception  of  a  brief  campaign  under  Sulla,  in 
the  Social  War,  he  passed  his  time  in  these  pre- 
liminary studies  until  his  twenty-sixth  year, 
when  he  began  to  plead  in  public.  In  one  of 
his  earliest  causes  he  distinguished  himself  by 
defending  the  rights  of  Roscius,  a  private  citizen, 
against  one  of  the  favorites  of  Sulla,  who  was 
then  dictator. 

Soon  after,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and 
to  pursue  his  oratorical  studies,  he  traveled  to 
the  chief  seats  of  learning  in  Greece  and  Asia, 
and  on  his  return  was  regarded  as  second  to 
no  orator  at  the  Roman  bar.  Having  been 
elected  quaestor  (B.C.  76),  he  was  appointed  by 
lot  to  a  government  in  Sicily,  a  post  which  he 
filled  with  great  ability,  and  to  the  entire  sat- 
isfaction of  those  whom  he  governed.  Some 
years  after  his  return  he  laid  the  Sicilians  under 
still  greater  obligation  by  his  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  their  praetor,  Verres,  against  whom  he 
prepared  no  fewer  than  six  orations,  although  the 
first  had  the  effect  of  disheartening  the  accused 
so  effectually  that  he  voluntarily  retired  into 
exile.  This  was  Cicero's  first  great  triumph, 
for  Verres  had  as  his  counsel  and  advocate  the 
famous  pleader  Hortensius,  who  was  at  that  time 
the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Roman  bar.  In 
B.C.  69  Cicero  filled  the  oflfjce  of  aedile,  and  in  ^^ 
that  of  praetor.  Supported  by  Pompeius,  whose 
favor  he  had  gained  oy  his  advocacy  of  the  Ma- 
nilian  Law,  giving  to  that  general  the  command 
of  the  Mithridatic  War,  Cicero  was  at  length 
elected,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  to  the 
consulship  (b.o.  63).  His  tenure  of  office  was 
rendered  memorable  by  the  conspiracy  of  Cati- 
line, which  he  frustrated  with  admirable  skill 
and  promptitude.  (See  Catiune.)  The  highest 
praises  were  showered  upon  Cicero;  he  was 
nailed  by  Cato  and  Catullus  as  the  'father  of  his 
country;'  and  public  thanksgivings  in  his  name 
were  voted  to  the  gods.  But  his  popularity  did 
not  last  long  after  the  expiration  of  his  consul- 
ship. His  enemies  charged  him  with  a  public 
crime  in  having  put  the  conspiring  nobles  to 
death  without  a  formal  trial,  and  he  found  it 
necessary  to  leave  Rome,  and  to  take  up  his 
residence  in  Thessalonica  (b.c.  58).  A  formal 
edict  of  banishment  was  pronounced  against  him, 
but  he  Was  recalled  from  exile  in  about  sixteen 
months,  and  on  his  return  to  Rome  was  received 
with  great  enthusiasm. 

His  recovered  dignity,  however,  soon  excited 
the  envy  of  the  very  party  in  the  Senate  with 
which  he  had  desired  to  make  common  cause; 
while  Pompeius  and  Caesar,  the  greatest  powers 
in  the  State,  from  whose  enmity  he  had  most 
to  dread,  courted  his  alliance  and  cooperation. 
Thus,  while  preserving  an  appearance  of  inde- 
pendence, he  was  betrayed  into  many  actions 
which  he  could  not  but  regard  as  humiliating, 
and  which,  by  increasing  the  power  of  the  tri- 
umvirs, led  indirectly  to  the  ruin  of  the  Re- 
public. A  remarkable  exception  to  this  trimming 
policy    is   to   be   found    in   his    assisting   Milo 


when  suing  for  the  consulship.  Against  the 
wish  of  Pompeius^  and  in  spite  of  Uie  hostile 
feeling  of  the  populace,  he  defended  him  after  he 
had  slain  the  demagogue  Clodius  in  an  accidental 
encounter.  During  this  period  he  composed  his 
works,  De  Oratore,  De  Repuhlioa,  and  De  Legi- 
bu8.  After  a  year's  admirable  administration  of 
the  Province  of  Cilicia  (b.c.  61  to  60),  he  re- 
turned to  Italy  on  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War. 
With  the  convictions  which  he  avowed,  there  was 
but  one  course  which  it  would  have  been  honor- 
able for  him  to  pursue — ^to  enlist  himself,  at  all 
hazards,  on  the  side  of  Pompeius  and  the  Repub- 
lic. But  instead  of  this  he  hesitated,  balanced 
the  claims  of  duty  and  of  interest,  blamed  Pom- 
peius for  his  want  of  preparation,  and  criticised 
the  plan  of  his  campaign,  even  after  he  had 
joined  the  army  of  the  Senate,  so  that  Pom- 
peius found  his  co5peration  more  annoying 
than  his  opposition.  After  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia  had  wrecked  the  Pompeian  cause,  Cic- 
ero abruptly  quitted  his  friends,  and  resolved 
to  throw  himself  upon  the  generosity  of 
the  conqueror.  After  nine  months'  miserable 
suspense  at  Brundisium,  he  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  Caesar,  whom  he  followed  to  Rome. 
During  the  years  which  ensued  he  remained  in 
comparative  retirement,  composing  his  principal 
works  in  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  including  those 
entitled  Orator;  Hortensius;  De  Finihus;  Tua- 
culancB  Diaputationea ;  De  Natura  Deorum;  De 
Senectute;  De  Amicitia;  and  De  OffUsiis,  On  the 
death  of  Ccesar,  he  was  disposed  to  imite  his  in- 
teresta  with  those  of  Brutus  and  the  other 
conspirators,  but  was  restrained  by  dictates  of 
prudence.  In  the  civil  disturbances  which  fol- 
lowed, he  espoused  the  cause  of  Octavianus.  and 
composed  his  denimciatory  orations  against  An- 
tonius,  which  are  known  as  the  Philippics.  These 
orations  were  the  occasion  of  his  death.  When 
Octavianus  and  Lepidus  joined  with  Antonius  in 
a  triumvirate,  Cicero  was  among  the  proscribed, 
and  his  life  was  relentlessly  sought.  The  sol- 
diers of  Antonius  overtook  him  while  his  attend- 
ants were  bearine^  him,  now  old  and  in  an  in- 
firm state  of  health,  from  his  Formian  villa  to 
Caieta,  where  he  intended  to  embark.  He  met 
his  death  with  greater  fortitude  than  he  had 
shown  during  many  of  the  imtoward  incidents 
of  his  life.  Forbidding  his  attendants  to  make 
any  resistance,  he  stretched  forward  in  the  litter, 
and  offered  his  neck  to  the  sword  of  his  execu- 
tioners. He  died  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his 
age,  on  December  7,  B.C.  43. 

As  a  man,  Cicero  was  high-minded,  generous, 
and  possessed  at  all  times  of  excellent  inten- 
tions; yet  he  was  lacking  in  moral  courage;  he 
was  intensely  egoistic  and  so  unstable  that  he 
failed  to  impress  his  ideas  upon  those  about  him. 
His  very  sensitiveness  and  his  high-strung, 
emotional  nature,  which  made  him  so  successful 
as  an  orator  and  as  an  interpreter  of  literary 
themes,  were  fatal  to  his  ambition  as  a  states- 
man. He  lacked  the  intense  conviction  of  a  man 
like  Cato,  and  he  lacked  also  the  cool,  haughty 
courage  and  unshaken  nerve  of  Caesar.  He  al- 
ways saw  with  fatal  facility  the  strength  of  each 
side  of  every  question,  so  that  he  was  continually 
wavering  between  one  position  and  another, 
swayed  by  the  impulses  of  the  moment  and  ut- 
terly devoid  of  that  grim  tenacity  of  purpose 
which  holds  fast  to  the  end.  This  is  the  reason 
why,  in  the  stormy  times  which  attended  and 
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followed  the  death  of  Cssar,  Cicero  hesitated 
and  temporized  and  so  miscalculated  the  attitude 
and  the  intentions  of  the  conflicting  parties  that, 
in  the  end,  both  of  them  conceived  for  him  an 
enmity  mingled  with  contempt. 

In  his  oratory,  Cicero  represents  a  mean  be- 
tween the  Attic  simplicity  of  Demosthenes  and 
the  so-called  'Asiatic'  floridity  of  Uis  own  for- 
mer rival,  Hortensius.  Ancient  rhetoricians  clas- 
sified him  as  belonging  to  the  Rhodian  school  of 
eloquence.  He  had,  indeed,  all  the  gifts  of  na- 
ture and  of  training  which  go  to  make  the  per- 
fect orator — an  impressionable  nature,  a  vivid 
imagination,  and  a  mastery  of  language  such  as 
has  never  been  surpassed.  The  one  defect  ill 
Cicero's  oratory  is  the  defect  that  has  been  al- 
ready noted  in  his  character,  and  which  may  be 
defined  as  a  lack  of  sincerity,  of  genuine  con- 
viction, of  the  ring  of  truth.  This  strain  of 
insincerity  makes  him  almost  always  seem  to  be 
the  special  pleader  who  praises  or  denounces,  as 
the  case  may  be,  more  from  a  certain  sympathetic 
facility  for  working  up  a  teipporary  interest  in 
almost  any  cause,  than  from  the  impelling  force 
of  a  master  mind  which  takes  its  stand  upon  the 
rock  of  principle,  from  which  neither  self-interest 
nor  flattery  nor  danger  can  shake  it  free.  Hence 
there  is  nothing  in  all  Cicero's  oratorical  effort 
worthy  to  be  set  beside  the  one  sublime  master- 
piece of  Demosthenes  without  appearing  by  com- 
parison light  and  hollow  and  almost  trivial. 
This  defect,  however,  is  wholly  moral  and  psycho- 
logical. On  the  linguistic  side,  and  viewed  sim- 
ply as  a  master  of  language,  it  is  impossible 
to  set  Cicero's  rank  too  high.  The  perfect  har- 
mony of  his  periods,  the  exquisite  choice  of  bis 
words,  the  delicate  balance  of  his  cadences,  whose 
sound  keeps  up  an  ever  running  accompaniment 
to  sense,  and  the  majestic  roll  of  his  wonderful 
perorations  are  absolutely  without  counterpart 
in  Greek,  or  English,  or  any  other  language 
whatsoever,  and  they  make  reasonable  and  true 
the  judgment  of  Quintilian,  that  *'Cicero  is  now 
less  the  name  of  a  man  than  of  eloquence  itself." 

As  a  man  of  letters,  Cicero  has  also  left  to 
posterity  a  mightv  name.  He  created  a  prose 
style  which  for  richness  and  refinement  has  never 
been  surpassed,  and  which  became  at  once  the 
standard  by  which  all  other  Latin  prose  is  now 
tested  and  compared.  He  added,  indeed,  very 
largely  to  the  vocabulary  of  his  own  language, 
giving  currency  to  striking  and  picturesque 
words  and  phrases  which  had  hitherto  not  entered 
into  the  diction  of  formal  literature,  but  which 
were  exceedingly  expressive,  and  needed  only  the 
authority  of  a  genius  like  Cicero  to  gain  univer- 
sal currency.  Likewise,  when  necessary,  and  es- 
pecially when  paraphrasing  in  Latin  the  philo- 
sophical writings  of  the  Greeks,  he  struck  out 
new  words  to  express  new  ideas,  and  these  newly 
minted  words  were  so  thoroughly  in  accordance 
with  the  analogies  of  the  Latin  language  as  to  be 
at  once  accepted  and  approved.  Cicero  was  a 
facile  writer,  and  he  dealt  with  many  subjects 
in  many  departments  of  intellectual  interest. 
Nearly  all  of  his  philosophical  books  were  bor- 
rowed almost  wholly  from  Greek  sources  and  are 
therefore  entirely  unoriginal  in  matter;  but  the 
manner  is  most  attractive  and  has  a  lucidity  and 
grace  such  as  the  Greek  philosophical  writers 
seldom  attained.  His  rhetorical  works,  written 
in  the  dialogue  form,  are  of  great  value,  first 
as  being  the  production  of  one  who  was  himself 


an  accomplished  rhetorician,  and  in  the  second 
place  for  the  richness  of  the  historical  material 
which  Cicero  scattered  through  them  with  a  lav- 
ish hand.  Among  the  minor  works  of  Cicero 
two,  a  treatise  on  old  age  {De  Senectute)  and 
one  on  friendship  {De  Amicitia)  have  always 
been  admired,  both  for  their  exquisite  charm  of 
style  and  for  their  urbane  and  cultivated  tone. 
Highly  important  among  the  Ciceronian  re- 
mains are  four  collections  of  letters  written  by 
Cicero  to  various  acquaintances  and  friends,  and 
numbering  in  all  774  pieces.  These  letters  were 
not  collected  by  Cicero  himself,  nor  did  he  ever 
intend  that  they  should  be  published.  They  rep- 
resent, therefore,  an  unstudied,  unconscious, 
spontaneous  self-revelation  of  their  author,  and 
thev  are,  besides,  an  inexhaustible  treasure-house 
of  information,  often  of  a  very  intimate  charac- 
ter, concerning  Cicero's  contemporaries  and  the 
political  history  of  his  time.  This  correspond- 
.ence  was  preserved  and  edited  by  Cicero's  amanu- 
ensis, Tullius  Tiro,  and  also  in  part  by  Cicero's 
familiar  friend,  Pomponius  Atticus,  to  whom 
very  many  of  the  letters  were  addressed.  Cicero 
likewise,  in  his  early  years,  composed  poetry, 
little  of  which  has  survived  and  none  of  which 
was  favorably  criticised  by  his  own  countrymen. 

The  extant  orations  of  Cicero  are  fifty-seven 
in  number,  of  which  the  most  famous  are  the  four 
against  Catiline,  the  fourteen  so-called  Philippics 
against  Antony,  the  oration  on  behalf  of  Archias, 
and  two  legal  orations,  one  on  behalf  of  L.  Mu- 
rena  and  the  other  on  behalf  of  Marcus  Celius. 
It  should  be  remembered  always  in  reading  these 
orations  that  they  do  not  represent  the  actual 
form  in  which  they  were  delivered,  but  that 
Cicero  edited  them  freely,  as  Webster  edited 
his  famous  speech  in  reply  to  Hayne.  Some  of 
the  Ciceronian  orations,  in  fact,  were  not  deliv- 
ered at  all,  and  this  was  especially  the  case  with 
most  of  the  Philippics,  which  were  in  reality 
political  tracts  or  pamphlets.  Of  the  speeches 
which  have  been  mentioned  above,  the  first  ora- 
tion against  Catiline  is  the  most  highly  wrought 
and  splendidly  rhetorical;  the  one  in  behalf  of 
Archias  is  the  most  graceful,  easy,  and  refined; 
the  two  legal  orations  are  the  neatest  and  wit- 
tiest; while  the  second  Philippic  is  the  most  elab- 
orately violent  in  the  severi^  and  at  times  the 
coarseness  of  its  denunciation. 

The  best  complete  text  edition  of  Cicero's 
works  is  that  of  Mdller  (Leipzig,  1878).  The  best 
edition  of  the  letters  with  a  commentary  is  that 
of  Tyrrell  and  Purser  (6  vols.,  London,  1885-99). 
The  letters  are  translated  by  Shuckburgh  (Lon- 
don, 1899).  There  are  no  good  translations  into 
English  of  the  rest  of  Cicero's  works.  There  is  a 
German  lexicon  to  the  philosophical  writings 
(1895)  and  to  the  orations  (1884),  both  by  Mer- 
guet.  For  an  account  of  Cicero's  career,  see  Mid- 
dleton.  Life  of  Cicero  (London,  1741),  very  old- 
fashioned  and  extreme;  Forsyth,  Life  of  Cicero 
(London,  1864) ;  Davidson,  Life  of  Cicero  (New 
York,  1894)  ;  and  Boissier,  Cic^ron  et  sea  amis 
(5th  ed.,  Paris,  1895).  An  uncritical  but  inter- 
esting book  is  Trollope,  Life  of  Cic^ero  (New  York, 
1880) .  For  an  unfavorable  view  of  Cicero,  see 
Mommsen,  History  of  Rome,  vol.  iv.  (New 
York,  1886) ,  while  the  strongest  plea  for  Cicero 
is  that  of  Gerlach  (Basel,  1864).  On  Cicero  as 
a  philosopher,  consult  T^cvin,  Lectures  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Cicero  (Cambridge,  1871)  ;  on  his 
legal     merits,     Gasquy,     Cic^rim    jurisoonsulte 
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(Paris,  1884) ;  on  his  rhetorical  and  oratorical 
^ts,  Causeret,  8ttr  la  langue  de  la  rlUtorique 
dans  Cic6ron  (Paris,  1886)  ;  Thiele,  HermagoroB 
(Berlin,  1893)  ;  and  Sears,  History  of  Oratorg 
(Chicago,  1896).  Regarding  the  letters  of  Cice- 
ro, consult  Nisard,  Vote&  sur  lea  lettres  de  Ci- 
c4ron  (Paris,  1882),  and  the  introduction  to  Tyr- 
rell and  Purser's  edition,  in  vol.  i. 

CICEBO,  QuiNTUS  Tuixius  (c.102-43  B.C.). 
A  Roman  commander,  younger  brother  of  Cicero, 
the  orator.  He  served  as  praetor  in  B.C.  62,  and 
was  Governor  of  Asia  for  three  years.  As  legaius, 
he  accompanied  Cesar  to  Britain  in  b.o.  55.  He 
commanded  a  legion  in  winter  quarters  in  B.c. 
54,  and  showed  skill  and  courage  in  defending 
his  camp  against  vast  forces  of  the  Gauls  imder 
Ambiorix.  In  51  he  served  as  legate  to  his 
brother,  Marcus  TuUius,  in  Cilicia.  After  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  in  which  he  had  fousht  on 
the  side  of  Pompeius,  he  was  proscribed  by  the 
triumvirs  and  put  to  death  by  the  emissaries 
of  Antonius.  Quintus  was  perhaps  the  author  of 
the  Commentariolum  PetitioniSf  a  missive  ad- 
dressed to  his  brother  and  usually  printed  with 
Cicero's  letters  to  him,  and  of  several  tragedies, 
which  have  been  lost.  Eighteen  lines  by  him  are 
printed  in  Btlcheler,  Quinti  Giceronia  Reliquiw 
(Leipzig,  1869). 

CICERONE,  sls'^rCnft,  /*.  pron,  chg'chA-ro'- 
nft  (It.,  from  CicerOy  on  accoimt  of  his  learning 
or  eloquence).  A  guide,  usually  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  curiosities  and  works  of  art  in  a 
town  to  strangers.  Ciceroni  are  of  all  degrees, 
from  distinguished  archaeologists,  who  undertake 
the  office  as  a  favor,  to  the  humble  guide-inter- 
pr6te. 

CICHOBIXTM,  sl-k(/rl-tim.    See  Chicory. 

CICINDELID^,  sisln-den-dg.  See  Tigeb- 
Beetles. 

CICISBEO,  ch§'ch6s-ba'6  (It.,  whence  Fr. cicw- 
h4e,  eigisb^e,  probably  from  Fr.  chic,  Sp.  chico, 
small  +  beau,  It.  hello,  beautiful;  i.e.  a  minor 
gallant).  A  name  given  in  Italy  to  the  pro- 
fessed gallant  or  constant  attendant  upon  a 
married  lady.  In  the  higher  ranks  of  Italian 
society,  it  was  at  one  time  considered  imfash- 
ionable  for  the  husband  to  associate  with  his  wife 
anywhere  except  in  his  own  house.  In  society, 
or  at  public  places  of  amusement,  the  wife  was 
accompanied  by  her  cicisbeo,  who  attended  at  her 
toilet  to  receive  her  commands  for  the  day.  This 
custom,  which  was  once  universal,  and  which 
naturally  gave  rise  to  much  scandal,  has  now 
almost  disappeared.  Cicisbeo  is  synonymous  with 
cavalicre  eervente.    See  Byron's  poem  Beppo. 

CICOQKABA,  ch6'k6-nya'r&,  Leopoldo,  Count 
(1767-1834).  An  Italian  archaeologist  and  art- 
historian.  He  was  bom  in  Ferrara,  studied  in 
Modena  and  the  Academy  of  San  Luca,  and  be- 
came successively  ambassador  of  the  Cisalpine 
Hepublic  to  Turin,  and  a  councilor  of  State.  In 
1808  he  left  the  Government  service  and  became 
president  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Venice.  He  traveled  extensively  and  made  valu- 
able collections  of  art-objects  and  works  on  art- 
history.  His  chief  publication  is  the  Storia  della 
acitUura  dal  auo  risorgimento  in  Italia  aino  al 
aecolo  di  Napoleone  (3  vols.,  1813-18;  2d  ed.,  7 
vols.,  1824),  a  critical  study  of  remarkable  com- 
pleteness and  accuracy,  which  obtained  for  him  a 
European  reputation.     Consult:    Becchi,  Elogio 


di  Leopoldo  Cioognara  (1834) ;  and  Zanetti,  (7e»- 
ni  biografioi  di  Leopoldo  Cicognara  (Venice^ 
1834). 

CICONI,  ch^ko'nA,  Teobaldo  (1824-63).  A» 
Italian  dramatist,  bom  in  San  Daniele  (Friaul). 
He  studied  in  Padua,  and  in  1848  participated  in 
the  insurrection  in  Tuscany,  Venice,  and  Rome. 
Subsequently  he  became  known  as  a  journalist 
and  poet.  His  comedy  Le  pecorelle  amarrite 
(1857)  was  his  first  important  popular  success. 
Other  dramatic  works,  such  as  Le  moache  bianche 
and  La  rivincita,  confirmed  his  reputation. 

C£D,  The,  or  CID  CAMPEADOB,  8p,  pron, 
then  kkm'p&-&-D5r^  (Sp.,  Lord  Conqueror).  The 
name  given  in  histories,  traditions,  and  songs 
to  the  most  celebrated  of  Spain's  national  heroes. 
There  is  so  much  of  the  mythical  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  personage  that  hypercritical  writers, 
such  as  Masdea,.  have  doubted  his  existence;  but 
recent  researches,  more  particularly  those  of 
Dozy,  and  the  investigation  of  newly  discovered 
Arabic  sources,  have  succeeded  in  separating  the 
historical  from  the  romantic.  The  following  is 
the  result  of  these  inquiries:  Rodrigo  or  Ruy 
Diaz  (Roderic  the  son  of  Diego),  generally 
known  as  Ruy  Diaz  de  Bivar,  was  descended 
from  one  of  the  proudest  families  of  Castile.  His 
name  first  appears  in  a  document  written  in 
1064,  during  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Great  of 
Leon.  Under  Sancho  11.^  son  of  Ferdinand,  he 
became  standard-bearer  and  commander  of  the 
royal  troops.  In  a  war  between  the  two  brothers, 
Suicho  II.  and  Alfonso  VI.  of  Leon,  it  was  a 
stratagem  of  Rodericks — ^which,  according  to 
modem  notions,  was  anything  but  honorable — 
that  secured  the  victory  of  Sancho  at  Llantada 
over  his  brother,  who  was  forced  to  seek  refuge 
with  the  Moorish  King  of  Toledo  (1071).  He 
appears  at  this  time  to  have  already  been  called 
the  Campeador,  a  word  supposed  to  answer  to 
our  'champion.' 

Upon  the  assassination  of  his  friend  and  pa- 
tron. King  Sancho,  he  reauired  the  next  heir, 
Alfonso,  to  clear  himself  oy  oath  of  any  par- 
ticipation in  his  brother's  murder,  ere  the  nobles 
of  Leon  and  Castile  should  do  homage  to  him. 
By  this  act  he  incurred  the  new  monarch's 
enmity;  an  enmity  which,  however,  ihe  politic 
King  concealed  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  he 
even  consented  to  Roderic's  marriage  with  his 
cousin  Ximena,  daughter  of  Dieso,  Duke  of  As- 
turias.  But  when  the  King  thought  the  ser- 
vices of  Roderic  no  longer  necessary  to  his  own 
safety,  he  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  latter's  per- 
sonal enemies,  and  banished  him  in  1081.  Roderic 
then  joined  the  Moorish  King  of  Saragossa,  in 
whose  service  he  fought  against  both  Moslems 
and  Christians.  It  was  probably  during  this 
exile  that  he  was  first  called  the  Cid  or  Sfd,  an 
Arabic  title  which  means  lord.  He  frequently 
defeated  the  King  of  Aragon  and  the  Count  of 
Barcelona,  the  latter  of  whom,  Berenguer  Ramon 
II.,  he  took  prisoner. 

He  was  again  reconciled  to  the  King,  but  only 
for  a  short  time,  when  he  was  condemned  to  a 
second  exile.  In  order  to  support  his  family 
and  numerous  followers,  he  now  saw  himself 
forced  to  carry  his  sword  against  the  Moors, 
over  whom  he  gained  a  victory,  and  established 
himself  as  sovereign  or  lord  of  Valencia  (lOM). 
He  retained  possession  of  Valencia  five  years, 
during  which  time  he  took  many  neighboring 
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fortresses.  He  died  of  grief  in  1099,  on  learning 
that  his  relative  and  comrade  in  arms,  Alvar 
Fafiez,  had  been  vanquished  by  the  Moors,  and 
that  the  army  which  he  had  sent  to  his  assist- 
ance had  been  defeated  near  Alcira.  After  the 
Cid's  death,  his  widow  held  Valencia  till  1102, 
when  she  was  obliged  to  capitulate  to  the  Al- 
moravides,  and  flee  to  Castile,  where  she  died  in 
1104.  Her  remains  were  placed  by  those  of  her 
lord  in  the  monastery  of  San  Pedro  de  Gardefla, 
near  Burgos.  The  Cid  had  a  son,  who  was  slain 
by  the  Moors  in  a  battle  near  Gonsuegra.  He  also 
left  behind  him  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  was 
married  to  the  Count  of  Barcelona,  the  other  to 
the  Infante  of  Navarre,  through  whom  the  kings 
of  Spain  claim  kindred  with  **Mio  Cid  el  Compear 
dor,**  Relics  of  the  'Blessed  Cid,'  as  he  is  still 
called  in  Spain,  such  as  his  sword,  shield, 
banner,  and  drinking-cup,  are  still  held  in 
great  reverence  by  the  populace.  The  numerous 
Cid  romances  that  were  first  published  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century  contain  the  most  romantic 
improbabilities  concerning  the  life  and  deeds 
of  the  Cid.  Ccmsult  Silva  de  varioa  romances 
(1550),  and  Romancero  general  (1604).  These 
romances  were  taken  from  the  ancient  cant  area 
(national  songs)  and  poemas,  most  of  which  are 
entirely  lost.  The  most  important  of  modem 
works  on  this  subject  are:  Dozy,  Recherchea  aur 
I'hiatoire  politique  et  littiraire  de  VEapagne  pen- 
dant le  moyen  dge  (3d  ed.,  Leyden,  1881) ;  Hu- 
ber,  Oeachichte  dea  Cid,  etc.  (Bremen,  1829),  and 
Southey,  Chronicle  of  the  Cid  (London,  1808). 
Consult  also  Willemaers,  Le  Cid  (Brussels, 
1873). 

CID,  Le.  a  famous  tragedy  by  Pierre  Cor- 
neille  (q.v.). 

CID^ASIS.    A  genus  of  sea-urchins  (q.v.). 

CIDEB  (from  OF.  cidere,  from  Lat.  aicera, 
from  Gk.  aUtpa,  aikera,  from  Heb.  ah&cOr,  strong 
drink,  from  ahakar,  to  be  intoxicated).  The 
fermented  juice  of  apples,  which  is  extensively 
prepared  in  Gloucestershire  and  in  other  parts 
of  England,  in  Ireland,  in  the  northern  dis- 
tricts of  France,  and  in  North  America.  The 
apples  are  first  ground  or  grated  in  a  mill, 
and  the  pulp  is  then  made  into  a  cheese  by 
mixing  with  straw  to  hold  it  in  shape,  or 
in  some  cases  is  placed  in  forms  made  of  reed- 
grass.  It  is  then  subjected  to  pressure,  and 
yields  a  dark-colored  sweet  liquid.  The  pomace 
remaining  is  sometimes  wet  and  pressed  again, 
yielding  an  inferior  cider.  Green  or  rotten  apples 
should  not  be  used;  the  former  make  cider  de- 
ficient in  sugar  and  turbid  from  the  suspended 
particles  of  starch,  while  rotten  fruit  is  sure 
to  impair  the  fiavor  of  the  cider.  Early  apples 
make  a  much  poorer  quality  of  cider  than  do 
fall  and  winter  apples,  as  the  latter  contain 
about  2.5  per  cent,  more  of  sugar.  Fresh  cider 
contains  85  to  88  per  cent,  of  water,  12  to  15 
per  cent,  of  total  solid  matter,  consisting  mostly 
of  sugar,  and  a  little  malic  acid,  the  natural 
acid  of  the  apple.  The  'working*  or  fermenta- 
tion of  cider,  by  which  alcohol  is  produced,  is  due 
to  certain  kinds  of  yeasts,  which  decompose  the 
sugar  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  the  latter 
passing  into  the  air.  In  some  countries  pure 
cultures  of  yeasts  are,  with  advantage,  now 
employed  for  the  fermentation.  After  the  first 
or  main  fermentation  the  clear  liquid  is  racked 
off   into   clean    casks,    which    are    placed   in   a 


cool  cellar  for  the  second  or  still  fermentation. 
An  acetic  fermentation  may  take  place  by  which 
acetic  acid  is  produced  and  the  cider  becomes 
'hard,'  or  quite  sour,  unless  properly  handled. 
The  fermented  cider  contains  only  2  or  3  per  cent, 
of  solids  (instead  of  12  to  15  per  cent,  as  in 
the  apple-juice),  and  from  4.5  to  7  per  cent,  of 
alcohol.  Bv  again  racking  off  the  cider,  after 
the  second  fermentation,  and  placing  it  in  casks 
tightly  bunged  or  in  closerly  stoppered  bottles, 
it  can  be  kept  for  a  considerable  time  without 
souring. 

Cider  brandy,  or  applejack,  is  a  product  de- 
rived by  distillation  from  fermented  cider.  It 
contains  very  much  more  alcohol.  For  cider 
vinegar,  see  Viihsgab. 

Cr^NEQA,  84-a'nft-g&,  8p,  pron.  th^-.  A  name 
used  in  the  Southwest  for  swamp   (q.v.). 

CIl^NEQA  (lagoon),  or  San  Juan  de  la  Ci£- 
NEOA.  A  town  in  the  Department  of  Magdalena, 
Colombia,  at  the  mouth  of  a  lagoon  on  the  north- 
west coast,  10  miles  south  of  Sieuita  Marta,  with 
uhich  it  is  connected  by  rail.  Its  inhabitants, 
estimated  at  7000,  are  chiefly  engaged  in  fisheries. 

CIEKFD1SG0S,  thg'&n-fwft'gfts  (Sp.,  hundred 
fires),  or  .Tagua.  A  city  of  Cuba,  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Santa  Clara,  situated  on  the  southern 
coast,  about  130  miles  southeast  of  Havana 
(Map:  Cuba,  E  4).  Cienfuegos  has  one  of  the 
finest  harbors  in  the  West  Indies,  and  is  of  con- 
siderable commercial  importance.  The  harbor 
incloses  an  area  of  about  6  square  leagues,  with 
a  depth  of  27  feet  at  the  anchorage.  The  city  is 
well  built  and  has  many  modem  improvements. 
The  streets  are  wide  and  straight,  and  one  of  the 
plazas  is  considered  the  finest  in  the  island.  Cien- 
fuegos is  lighted  by  gas  and  electricity,  and  has  a 
good  water  supply.  Its  commerce  is  largely  with 
the  United  States.  The  principal  exports  are 
sugar  and  tobacco.  Cienfuegos  is  connected  by  rail 
with  Havana  and  a  few  other  important  points. 
The  harbor  is  supposed  to  have  been  visited  by 
Columbus  during  his  first  voyage.  The  settle- 
ment here  was  made  by  refugees  from  Santo  Do- 
mingo in  1819,  Cienfuegos  being  one  of  the  young- 
est cities  in  Cuba.  During  the  Spanish- American 
War  it  was  blockaded  by  Admiral  Schley,  then  in 
search  of  Cfervera's  fieet.  Population,  in  1899, 
30,038. 

CXENFCTIiOOS,  Nicasio  Alvabez  de  (1764- 
1809) .  A  Spanish  poet  He  was  bom  in  Madrid, 
was  educat€^  at  Salamanca,  and  published  his 
first  collection  of  poems  in  1798.  The  editorship 
of  the  Govemment  journals  El  Mercurio  and  La 
Oaceta  was  granted  him,  and  subsequentlv  he 
obtained  an  appointment  in  the  Foreign  Oflice. 
For  participation  in  the  popular  demonstration 
against  the  French  at  Madrid  on  May  2,  1808, 
he  was  deported  to  France,  where  he  died.  His 
dramas  are  to  later  taste  stilted  and  ill-contrived. 
His  lyric  verse,  however,  is  still  read.  An  edi- 
tion of  his  Obraa  poSticaa  appeared  at  Paris  in 
1821  (2  vols.). 

CIE3ZK0WSKI,  ts€'&sh-k5v'sk6,  August, 
Count  (1814-94).  A  Polish  philosopher  and 
political  economist,  bom  at  Sucha,  Podlachia, 
and  educated  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Bihlioieka  War- 
azawaka,  and  in  1847  settled  in  Posen,  whence 
he  was  for  years  sent  as  a  deputy  to  the  Prus- 
sian Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  was  president  of 
the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Science  in  Posen» 
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and  repeatedly,  but  vainly,  endeavored  to  secure 
the  establishment  of  a  university  in  that  city. 
His  works,  written  in  German,  French,  and 
Polish,  include  the  following:  Prolegomena  zur 
Biatorioaophie  (1838);  Oott  und  Palingene- 
sie  (1842);  Du  credit  ei  de  la  circulation 
(2d  ed.,  1847) ;  Ofcze-Nasz  (1848),  a  philosoph- 
ical exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

CTEZA,  th^ft^th&.  A  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
Province  of  Murcia,  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Segura,  26  miles  northwest  of  Murcia 
(Map:  Spain,  £  3).  It  lies  in  a  fertile  region, 
amid  olive-groves,  and  contains  a  large  number 
of  churches  and  monasteries.  In  its  vicinity 
are  the  ruins  of  an  old  Roman  fortress.  Popula- 
tion, in  1900,  13,590. 

CIEZA  DE  LE6N,  th^ft^th&  d&  Ift-dn^ 
Pedbo  db  (1518-60).  A  Spanish  soldier  and 
historian,  bom  in  Llerena.  He  accompanied 
Pizarro,  and  up  to  1552  fought  much  and  trav- 
eled widely.  He  wrote  a  Cr&nica  del  Peri  ( in  four 
parts),  a*  valuable  authority  on  the  geography 
and  early  history  of  Peru,  as  well  as  on  Peruvian 
civilization  under  thc^Incas.  Parts  I.  and  II.  of 
his  narrative  have  been  translated  into  English 
by  Sir  Clements  R.  Markham  for  the  Hakluyt 
(Society. 

CIGABy  CIGABETTE.    See  Tobaooo. 

CIGABETTE-BEETLE.  A  small  ptinid 
beetle  {Lasiodenna  aerricome),  closely  related 
to  the  death-watch,  which  attacks  stored  tobacco. 
It  is  a  great  pest  in  tobacco  warehouses  in  both 
Europe  and  America.    See  Tobacco  Pests. 

GIGAB-FISH.    See  Scad. 

CIGNANI,  ch^nyrn^,  Cablo,  Count  (1628- 
1719).  An  Italian  painter,  bom  in  Bologna. 
He  was  the  pupil  of  Francesco  Albani,  and,  m 
the  eyes  of  many  critics,  his  equal.  His  first 
important  works  were  two  large  paintings  in 
the  Palazzo  Pubblico,  representing  *The  Entrance 
ot  Pope  Paul  III.  into  Bologna"and  the  passage 
of  Francis  I.  through  the  city.  These  were  exe- 
cuted under  the  direction  of  Cardinal  Famese. 
But  Cignani's  masterpiece  is  the  painting  of  the 
interior  of  the  dome  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Ma- 
donna del  Fuoco  in  the  cathedral  at  Forll,  with 
(he  assumption  of  the  Virgin  as  the  subject.  This 
is  said  to  have  taken  him  twenty  years.  He  has 
been  compared  to  Guido  Reni  and  Carracci ;  and 
while  he  is  not  really  the  equal  of  these  artists, 
his  work  is  always  rich  in  color  and  satisfactory 
in  design.  The  women  and  children  in  his  pic- 
tures are  particularly  charming. 

CIONABOLI,  ch^'nya-r5^6,  Giambettino 
(1706-70).  An  Italian  painter,  born  in  Verona. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Balestra  and  Santo  Prunati  at 
Verona,  and  pursued  further  studies  at  Venice. 
His  works,  including  altar-pieces  at  Pisa,  Parma, 
and  Verona,  and  "Madonna  Enthroned,  with 
Saints"  (Museum  of  the  Prado,  Madrid),  place 
him  among  the  minor  Veronese  artists.  He  is 
better  known  as  the  founder  of  the  Academy  of 
Painting  at  Verona. 

CIGOLI,  ch^-gon*,  LuDOVico  Cabdi  da  ( 1569- 
1613).  An  Italian  painter  and  architect.  He 
was  bom  in  Cigoli,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Allessan- 
dro  Allori  and  of  Santo  di  Titi,  but  in  style 
imitated  Correggio,  and  is  sometimes  called  the 
Correggio  of  Tuscany.  He  was  employed  by  Pope 
Paul  V.  in  various  works  in  Rome,  and  painted 
for  Saint  Peter's  a  fresco  which  is  now  destroyed. 


but  which  waa  considered  to  compare  with  those 
of  Raphael.  Cigoli  was  painter,  sculptor,  poet, 
musician,  and  architect.  He  decorated  the  city 
of  Florence  for  the  marriage  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France  and  Maria  de'  Medici.  Some  of  his  best 
works  are:  "Martyrdom  of  Saint  Stephai,"  Uffizi 
Gallery;  "Saint  Francis,"  Pitti  Gallery;  "Flight 
into  Egypt;"  "David  with  the  Head  of  GolUth;" 
"Tobias;"  and  "The  Marriage  of  Saint  Cath- 
arine," in  the  Hermitage  in  Saint  Petersburg. 

OTLTA  OF  PLANTS  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from 
Lat.  cilium,  eyelid).  The  cilia  of  plant-cells  are 
exceedingly  delicate  protoplasmic  fibrils,  whose 
rapid  vibratile  movement  in  the  water  propels 
the  body.  Some  of  the  lowest  imicellular  alg» 
are  provided  with  cilia,  generally  a  pair  for  each 
cell,  throughout  the  entire  vegetative  life  of  the 
organism.  But  in  the  higher  algse  and  some 
fungi  this  motile  condition  is  only  present  dur- 
ing the  reproductive  periods,  when  asexual 
swarm-spores  (zoospores,  q.v.)  are  to  be  formed, 
or  motile  sex-cells  (gametes)  are  developed.  The 
ciliated  cell  is  represented  in  groups  above  the 
algae  and  fungi  (thallophytes)  only  by  the  motile 
sperms,  characteristic  of  the  mosses  and  ferns. 
It  makes  its  last  appearance  in  the  cycads  and 
certain  other  primitive  gymnosperms. 

Cilia  are  developed  from  cytoplasmic  elements 
in  the  protoplasm  (see  Cell),  and  in  some  types 
are  known  to  be  formed  by  a  definite  proto- 
plasmic body  termed  a  'blepharoplast'  (q.v.), 
which  is  probably  related  to  the  structure  gen- 
erally called  a  'centrosphere.' 


a,  Sperm  of  Alga;  b,  sperm  of  Chars:  c,  sperm  of  MarsUea; 
d,  Bpore  of  C^dogoninm;  e,  sperm  of  fern;  f,  male  cell  of 
cycad. 

CILICIA,  sI-lIsh^-&  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  KcXucto, 
Kilikia,  Assyr.  Khilakku),  An  ancient  country 
occupying  the  southeastern  portion  of  Asia 
Minor.  ^The  Taurus  range,  which  separated  it 
from  Cappadocia  and  Lycaonia,  bounded  it  on  the 
north,  the  Gulf  of  Issus  and  the  Cilician  Sea  (be- 
tween it  and  Cyprus)  on  the  south,  while  the 
Araanua  Mountains  and  Pamphylia  bounded  it 
respectively  on  the  east  and  west.  It  was 
watered  by  the  Pyramus,  Sams,  and  Calycadnus, 
The  eastern  portion  of  Cilicia  was  fertile  in 
grain,  wine,  etc.;  while  the  western  and  more 
mountainous  portion  furnished  inexhaustible  sup- 
plies of  timber  to  the  ancients.  The  passes  into 
Syria  are  easy  of  access,  but  those  through  the 
Taurus  are  very  diflScult,  the  easiest  being  the 
*Cilician  Gates,'  through  which  Cyrus  the  Younger 
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and  Alexander  the  Great  entered  the  country. 
The  chief  city  was  Tarsus. 

The  early  inhabitants  of  Gilicia  appear  to  have 
been  of  Semitic  stock.  At  the  timcf  of  the  rise 
of  the  Persian  monarchy,  the  country  was  ruled 
by  the  native  dynasty  of  Syennesis.  The  Cilician 
princes  became  yassals  of  the  Persian  kings.  In 
the  period  of  Greek  rule  in  the  East,  Cilicia  be- 
came the  seat  of  dreaded  pirates.  Having  car- 
ried on  their  depredations  too  close  to  the  shores 
of  Italy,  the  Roman  arms  were  turned  against 
them,  and  they  were  subdued  by  Pompeius  (b.o. 
67).  and  Cilicia  wad  made  a  Roman  province, 
though  the  mountainous  western  portion  was 
never  thoroughly  subjugated. 

CTLICIAN  (sl-UsVan)  GATES.  The  an^ 
cient  name  of  a  pass  through  the  Taurus  from 
Cappadocia  to  Cilicia,  referred  to  by  Xenophon 
as  exceedinglv  difficult.  The  city  of  Tyana  was 
situated  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  Taurus,  at 
the  Cappadocian  opening  oi  the  pass. 

CTTJiT,  tsin^.  The  capital  of  a  district  in 
8tyria,  Austria,  picturesque] v  situated  amid  hill^ 
scenery  on  the  Sann,  38  miles  northeast  of  Lai- 
bach  (Map:  Austria,  D  3).  The  town  is  of 
great  antiquity,  and  with  the  remains  of  its  forti- 
fied walls  and  castle,  gabled  houses,  a  Roman- 
esque church,  Gothic  chapel,  and  fourteenth-cen- 
tury parish  church,  retains  a  medisBval  aspect. 
The  municipal  museum  contains  numerous  Ro- 
man antiouities  and  relics  of  the  town's  early 
history,  it  is  an  increasingly  popular  summer 
resort,  owing  to  its  warm  river  baths.  Coal  and 
iron  mines,  smelting  furnaces,  and  chemical 
works  are  among  its  chief  industrial  establish- 
ments, and  there  is  an  extensive  trade  carried  on 
in  coal,  iron,  timber,  cereals,  cattle,  leather,  and 
w^ine.  The  Roman  Claudia  Celeja,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  the  Elder,  was  taken  by  the  Emperor 
Claudius  b.o.  15,  and  subsequently  formed  part 
of  Aquileia.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Slavonian 
Distnct  of  Zellia  from  1146  to  1331,  and  from 
1339  to  1456  of  the  countv  of  Cilli.  Popula- 
tion, in  1890,  6264;  in  1900,  6743. 

CTTWA,  che^m4,  Giovanni  Battista,  called 
DA  CoNEOLiANO  (c.1460-1517 ) .  An  Italian 
painter  of  the  Early  Renaissance.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Giovanni  Bellini,  and  his 
pictures  have  the  same  religious  feeling  and 
serenity.  His  favorite  subject  was  the  'Ma- 
donna,' with  saints.  Although  a  serious  and 
conscientious  artist,  and  the  best  draughtsman 
of  the  Bellini  school,  his  work  lacks  originality, 
the  types  being  taken  from  his  master's. 

dMABUE,  ch6'm&-b?R^A,  Giovanni  (c.1240- 
c.1302).  The  first  great  painter  of  the  Revival 
in  Italy.  He  was  bom  in  Florence  and  belonged 
to  a  noble  family,  but  of  his  studies  nothing 
definite  is  known.  Yasari  believes  that  he  learned 
painting  of  some  Byzantine  artists  established 
in  Florence.  While  he  certainly  felt  the  Byzan- 
tine influence,  then  paramount  in  Italy,  it  has 
recently  been  discovered  that  he  resided  for  a 
while  in  Rome  (1272),  which  waa  the  centre  of 
an  Italian  artistic  revival.  ( See  Cosmati.  )  Ci- 
mabue  was  the  first  Italian — at  least,  the  first 
Tuscan — to  give  individual  life,  grace,  and  move- 
ment to  his  figures;  to  soften  the  lines  of  drap- 
ery, while  maintaining  a  dignity  and  religious 
feeling  often  absent  from  the  work  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Giotto.  Two  remarkable  pictures  in 
Florence  are  usually  attributed  to  him,  both  of 


them  representing  the  Madonna  and  Child  en- 
throned, attended  by  angels ;  one  at  Santa  Maria 
Novella,  the  other  in  the  Belle  Arti.  Vasari  re- 
lates that  the  former  excited  so  much  admira- 
tion that  King  Charles  of  Anjou  visited  the 
artist's  studio  and  the  picture  was  carried  in 
triumphal  procession  to  the  church.  The  Na- 
tional Gallery  in  London  has  a  picture,  and  tho 
Louvre  in  Paris  has  another,  attributed  credibly 
to  this  master;  but  they  are  not  so  important 
as  those  in  Florence,  or  as  the  fifth  picture  of 
the  same  subject  (a  fresco)  in  Assisi.  It  was 
in  his  extensive  series  of  frescoes  in  Saint  Fran- 
cis, Assisi,  that  Cimabue  developed  his  powers 
to  their  fullest,  having  left  behind  him  his  stiff 
early  manner  of  the  Belle  Arti  work,  and  even 
his  second  Sienese  manner  of  the  Santa  Maria 
Novella  picture,  for  the  softer  and  more  classic 
style  learned  in  Rome  from  such  works  as  the 
San  Clemente  and  other  later  frescoes.  The 
Church  of  Saint  Francis  was  the  Mecca  of  early 
Italian  painters.  It  is  there  that  we  can  study 
the  beginning  of  the  Revival:  the  best  Roman, 
Umbrian,  and  Tuscan  painters  of  the  second 
half  of  the  thirteenth  centuij  covered  both  the 
Upper  and  Lower  churches  with  an  imparalleled 
cycle  of  religious  compositions.  Here  Cimabue 
left  his  best  works,  in  the  Upper  Church.  Ac- 
cording to  Vasari,  Cimabue  was  Giotto's  master ; 
but  this,  like  so  many  of  his  statements  about 
early  artists,  cannot  be  relied  upon.  Consult: 
Strzygowski,  Cimahue  und  Rom  (Vienna,  1888)  ; 
Forbes-Robertson,  "Cimabue"  in  Cfreat  Painters 
of  Christendom  (Ijondon,  1877). 

CnCABOSA,  che'm&-r0^z&,  Bomenico  (1749- 
1801).  An  Italian  composer  of  operas,  bom  as 
the  son  of  a  poor  mason,  at  Aversa,  near  Naples. 
He  studied  music  at  the  Conservatory  of  Santa 
Maria  di  Loreto,  under  Manna,  Sacchini,  Fena- 
roli,  and  Piccinni.  His  first  opera,  Le  atravaganee 
dei  conte  (1772),  achieved  fair  success,  and  in 
two  years  he  had  a  reputation  in  all  the  leading 
theatres  of  Italy,  having  composed  half  a  dozen 
operas,  and  surpassing  in  popularity  all  com- 
posers then  living,  Paisiello  and  Mozart  among 
them.  In  1779  nis  L'ltaliana  in  Londra  was 
given  in  Rome,  and  other  operas  followed  in  rapid 
succession.  He  accepted  a  call  to  go  to  Saint 
Petersburg  as  composer,  and  conductor  of  the 
Italian  opera,  but  the  severe  climate  compelled 
him  to  leave  this  lucrative  post  after  three  years 
(1789-92).  Vienna  received  him  with  distin- 
guished honors,  and  II  matrimonio  aegreto,  pro- 
duced there,  had  remarkable  succesb.  In  Naples 
it  had  an  unprecedented  run  of  sixty-seven  nights 
in  1793.  Of  the  operas  written  subsequently,  the 
most  famous  was  Le  astuzie  feminili  (1794).  In 
1799  he  joined  a  secret  revolutionary  society  in 
Naples;  the  plot  was  discovered,  and  Cimarosa 
was  sentenced  to  death,  but  this  decree  was  com- 
muted to  exile.  He  died  suddenly  in  Venice, 
and  his  friends  accused  the  Government  of 
poisoning  him.  However,  an  autopsy  proved 
the  allegation  unfounded.  In  all,  he  wrote  about 
eighty  operas,  of  which  number  /{  matrimonio 
still  holds  the  stage.  The  greater  number  are 
comic  operas,  which  picture  the  light-heartedness 
and  gayety  of  life  of  the  last  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  his  serious  operas,  such 
as  Gli  Orazi  e  Curiazi  and  Artaserse,  Cimarosa 
displays  some  power  of  characterization,  coupled 
with  oriirinal  orchestral  effects,  masterly  handling 
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of  dramatic  situations,  and  tragic  force,  fully 
equal  to  his  rich  vein  of  comedy. 

Om^BI:  An  ancient  warlike  tribe,  which, 
with  the  Teutones,  were  the  first  Germans 
that  forced  their  way  into  the  Roman  territory. 
We  hear  of  them  £rst  in  b.c.  113,  when  they 
moved  south  through  the  German  forests,  joined 
with  other  northern  tribes,  and  wandered  through 
Noricum  and  Illyricum.  The  Romans  sent 
against  them  the  consul  Papirius  Carbo,  but 
he  met  with  a  signal  defeat  at  Noreia,  and  the 
road  to  Italy  was  left  open  to  the  enemy.  Fortu- 
nately for  Rome,  the  Cimbri  chose  to  migrate  to 
the  Rhine,  which  they  crossed,  and  nroceeded 
southward  to  Gaul.  By  the  year  109  they  were 
again  on  the  Roman  boundaries,  and  Junius 
Silanus,  who  was  sent  against  them,  also  suffered 
a  defeat.  His  successors  were  no  more  fortu- 
nate, and  the  Romans  met  with  a  great  disaster 
at  Arausio  (Orange)  in  105,  when  they  lost 
no  fewer  than  80,000  troops.  The  news  of 
this  disaster  created  a  panic  in  Rome.  ^The 
Constitution  was  disregarded,  and  Marius,  the 
successful  general  in  Africa,  was  made  consul 
for  five  years,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  crush 
the  'Gallic'  invaders.  While  he  was  gathering 
great  forces,  the  hordes  of  Cimbri  and  Teutones 
poured  into  northern  Italy.  The  skillful  gen- 
eralship of  Marius  now  put  an  end  to  their 
depredations.  The  Teutones  were  crushed  at 
Aquce  Sextiee  (Aix)  in  Gaul  (b.c.  102),  and  in 
the  following  year  a  fearful  battle  was  fought 
with  ther  Cimbri  in  the  Campi  Raudii,  near  Ver- 
cellse  (Vercelli),  and  the  entire  nomad  race  was 
annihilated.  The  men  were  killed  or  captured, 
and  the  women  slew  themselves  and  their  chll- 
<iren  (b.c.  101).  The  name  Cimbric  Chersonese 
was  given  by  the  ancienta  to  the  peninsula  of  Jut- 
land. 

OIMICID^,  sl-mls'r-dg  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi., 
from  Lat.  cimex^  bug).  The  family  of  bugs 
represented  by  the  bedbugs  (genus  Cimex)   (q.v.) . 

CrBaCIFCjaA,  srml-sif  A-gA  (Neo-Lat.,  from 
Lat.  cimex,  bug  +  fugare,  to  rout,  from  fugere, 
to  flee),  or  Bugbane.  An  herb  of  the  order  Ra- 
nunculaceae.  Black  snakeroot  or  black  cohosh 
( Cimicifuga  racemosa )  is  found  in  all  the  North- 
em  United  States,  and  is  much  used  in  rural  dis- 
tricts as  a  medicine,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  a 
decoction.  It  contains  a  crystalline  principle,  two 
resins  and  tannin,  and  has  strong  alterative  and 
sedative  properties.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  cases 
of  dyspepsia,  bronchitis,  amenorrhoea,  and  certain 
other  diseases.  The  medicinal  dose  of  the  officinal 
extract  of  cimicifuga  is  from  one  to  five  grains. 
See  Plate  of  Bloodroot,  under  Sanguinabia. 

CIMME^BIANS  (Gk.  KimUptoi,  Kimmerioi, 
from  Heb.  06iner,  clay,  in  allusion  to  their  sub- 
terranean huts;  Assyr.  Oimirraij  Arm.  Oamir, 
Cappadocia).  (1)  In  Homer,  a  mythical  people, 
living  in  the  far  west,  on  the  shores  of  the 
ocean,  where  the  sun  never  shines  and  perpetual 
darkness  reigns.  (2)  An  historical  people,  whose 
country  lay  along  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Black  Sea,  including  the  Tauric  Chersonese. 
These  latter  at  an  early  period  made  inroads  Into 
Asia  Minor,  and  laid  waste  the  country.  There 
were  presumably  several  such  incursions,  but 
the  accounts  are  confused.  It  was  probably  in 
the  seventh  centuiy  b.c.  that  they  were  driven 
from  their  homes  by  the  Scythians  and  overran 
Asia  Minor.     They  on  this  occasion  plundered 


Sardis  and  destroyed  Magnesia,  but  failed  in  an 
attempt  on  Ephesus,  and  were  finally  driven 
back  by  Alyattes  of  Lydia. 

CIHOLITE,  slm^d-Ht.    See  Fulleb's  Eabth. 

CIMOK,  sl^mdn  (Lat.,  from  Gk.Kltufiw, Kimdn) 
(  7  -B.C.  449).  An  Athenian  commander,  the  son 
of  Miltiades,  the  conqueror  at  Marathon.  In 
conjunction  with  Aristides,  he  was  placed  over 
the  Athenian  contingent  to  the  allied  fieet,  which, 
under  the  supreme  command  of  the  Spartan 
Pausanias,  continued  the  war  against  the  Per- 
bians  (B.C.  477).  He  effected  the  important 
conquest  of  Eton,  a  town  on  the  river  Strymon, 
then  garrisoned  by  the  Persians.  Later  (c466 
B.C.),  when  commander-in-chief  of  the  fleet,  he 
encountered  a  Persian  fieet  of  350  ships  at  the 
river  Eurymedon,  destroyed  or  captured  200, 
and  defeated  the  land  forces  on  the  same  day. 
He  succeeded  likewise  in  driving  the  Persians 
from  Thrace,  Caria,  and  Lycia,  and  expended 
much  of  the  money  which  he  had  obtained  by 
the  recovery  of  his  patrimony  in  Thrace  upon 
the  improvement  of  the  city  of  Athens.  At 
this  period  he  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
influential  of  the  Athenians.  The  hereditary 
enemy  of  Persia,  he  made  it  his  policy  to  advo- 
cate a  close  alliance  with  Sparta;  and  when 
the  Helots  revolted,  he  led  an  army  upon  two 
occasions  to  the  support  of  the  Spartan  troops; 
but  on  the  second  occasion,  having  lost  the 
confidence  of  his  allies,  he  was  ignominiously 
dismissed.  After  his  return  to  Athens,  his  policy 
was  opposed  by  the  democracy,  headed  by  Peri- 
cles, who  procured  his  banishment  by  ostracism. 
He  was  recalled  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  exile,  and 
was  instrumental  in  obtaining  a  five  years' 
armistice  between  the  Spartans  and  the  Athe- 
nians. He  died  in  the  year  b.o.  449,  while  be- 
sieging the  Persian  garrison  of  Citium  in 
Cyprus. 

CINCHOKA,  sIn-kynA  (Neo-Lat,  prop.  Chin- 
chona,  from  the  (Ik>\mtess  del  Chinch6n,  wife  of 
the  Viceroy  of  Peru).  An  important  genus 
of  trees  of  the  order  Rubiacese.  They  yield  the 
bark,  so  much  valued  in  medicine,  known  as 
Peruvian  bark,  Jesuits'  bark,  china  bark,  quina, 
quinquina,  cinchona  bark,  etc.,  from  whicn  the 
important  alkaloids  quinia  or  quinine  (q.v.) 
and  cinchonia  or  cinchonine  (q.v.)  are  obtained. 
The  properties  of  the  alkaloids  are  astringent, 
tonic,  antiperiodic,  and  febrifugal.  The  species 
of  this  genus  are  sometimes  trees  of  considerable 
size;  but,  an  after-growth  springing  from  their 
roots  when  they  have  been  felled,  they  often  ap- 
pear only  as  large  shrubs,  and  some  of  them  in 
the  highest  mountain  regions  in  which  they  are 
found  are  low  trees  with  stems  only  8  or  10  feet 
in  height.  They  exist  naturally  only  in  South 
America,  between  latitudes  20*  S.  and  10**  N., 
and  chiefly  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  second 
range  of  the  Cordilleras.  All  the  cinchonas,  of 
which  there  are  about  fifty  species,  are  evergreen 
trees,  with  laurel-like,  entire,  opposite  leaves, 
stipules  which  soon  fall  off,  and  panicles  of 
flowers  which,  in  general  appearance,  are  not  un- 
like those  of  lilac  or  privet.  The  flowers  are  white, 
rose-colored,  or  purplish,  and  very  fragrant.  The 
calyx  is  small  and  five-toothed;  the  corolla 
tubular  with  a  salver-shaped  five-cleft  limb.  In 
the  true  cinchona,  the  capsule  splits  from  the 
base  upward. 

Great  diflSculty  has  been  found  in  determining 
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the  species  by  which  the  different  varieties  of 
cinchona  baric  known  in  commerce  are  produced. 
The  common  commercial  names  are  derived  part- 
Iv  from  the  color  of  the  barks,  and  partly  from 
the  districts  in  which  they  are  produced,  or  the 
ports  where  they  are  shipped.  It  appears  that 
calisaya  bark,  also  called  'royal'  or  'yellow'  bark, 
one  of  the  very  best  kinds— mostly  shipped  from 
Arica,  Chile — is  chiefly  the  produce  of  Cinchona 
calisaya,  a  large  tree  growing  in  hot  mountain 
valleys  of  Bolivia  and  Sie  south  of  Peru.  Other 
kinds  met  with  in  the  trade  are  crown,  loxa, 
or  pale  bark,  derived  from  Cinchona  officinalis 
and  its  varieties;  red  bark,  from  Cinchona  suc- 
cirubra;  Colombia  bark,  from  Cinchona  cordi- 
folia;  and  pale  bark  from  Cinchona  nitida  and 
Cinchona  mierantha.  Yellow  bark  is  also  pro- 
duced by  the  variety  ledgeriana  of  Cinchona 
calisaya.  The  varieties  of  this  and  Cinchona 
succirubra  are  the  ones  most  met  with  in  ciQti- 
vation. 

In  South  America  the  cutting  and  peeling  of 
cinchona-trees  is  carried  on  by  Indians,  who  go 
in  parties,  and  pursue  their  occupation  during 
the  whole  of  the  dry  season.  The  trees  were 
formerly  felled  as  near  the  root  as  possible,  that 
none  of  the  bark  might  be  lost.  The  bark,  being 
stripped  off,  is  carefully  dried;  the  quilled 
form  of  the  thinner  bark  is  acquired  in  drying. 
The  bark  is  made  up  into  packages  of  various 
sizes,  but  averaging  about  160  pounds  weight, 
closely  wrapped  in  woolen  cloth,  and  afterwards 
in  hides,  to  be  conveyed  on  mules'  backs  to  the 
towns.  These  packages  are  called  'drums'  or 
^seroons,'  and  are  exported  in  this  form.  At 
present  less  wasteful  methods  are  employed,  and 
the  bark  is  removed  so  as  not  to  destroy  the 
trees.  Strips  of  bark  are  sometimes  removed 
and  the  wounds  covered  with  moss,  thus  increas- 
ing the  total  yield.    « 

A  number  of  spurious  kinds  of  Peruvian  or 
cinchona  bark  are  either  sent  into  the  market 
separately,  or  are  employed  for  adulterating  the 
^nuine  kinds.  They  are  bitter  barks,  and  have, 
in  greater  or  less  degree,  febrifugal  properties, 
but  are  chemically  and  medicinally  very  differ- 
ent from  true  cinchona  bark.  They  are  produced 
by  trees  of  genera  very  closely  allied  to  Cinchona. 
While  cinchona-trees  have  been  becoming  every 
year  more  scarce  in  their  native  regions,  little 
attempt  has  been  made  to  cultivate  them  there, 
notwithstanding  the  constantly  increasing  de- 
mand for  the  bark ;  the  Dutch  have  recently  made 
extensive  plantations  of  them  in  Java,  and  the 
same  has  been  done  in  British  India,  from  seeds 
and  plants  obtained  from  South  America  by  Mr. 
Clements  Markham.  Cinchona  is  also  cultivated 
extensively  in  Jamaica,  Japan,  Ceylon,  etc.  For 
the  cultivation  of  cinchona  a  good  soil  and  open 
subsoil  are  necessary.  It  seems  to  thrive  best 
at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  sea.  where 
the  temperature  ranges  from  55°  to  65°  F.  It 
will  endure  slight  frost  or  a  temperature  of  100° 
where  shaded.  In  a  wild  state,  the  bark  often 
contains  5  per  cent,  or  less  of  total  alkaloids; 
but  in  cultivation,  where  only  part  of  the  bark 
is  removed  and  the  denuded  area  covered  and 
kept  moist,  as  much  as  25  per  cent,  of  alkaloids 
has  been  obtained,  nearly  half  of  which  was 
genuine. 

The  Indians  of  Peru  call  the  cinchona-trees 
•kina/  whence  are  derived  the  names  'china,' 
Equina,'  etc.  It  is  not  certain  that  they  knew 
Vol.  IV.— 48. 


the  use  of  the  bark  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards.  It  is  a  medicine  of  great  value  in 
the  cure  of  intermittent  fevers  (q.v.),  etc.,  and 
diseases  attended  with  much  febrile  debility; 
also  in  certain  forms  of  neuralgia  (q.v.),  and 
other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  It  seems 
to  have  been  first  imported  into  Europe  in 
1639  by  the  Countess  del  Cinch6n  or  Chinch6n, 
the  wife  of  the  Viceroy  of  Peru,  who  had  been 
cured  of  an  obstinate  intermittent  fever  by  means 
of  it.  The  Jesuit  missionaries  afterwards  car- 
ried it  to  Rome,  and  distributed  it  through  their 
several  stations,  and  thus  it  acquired  the  name 
of  'Jesuits'  bark.'  Cardinal  Juan  de  Lugo  hav- 
ing been  particularly  active  in  recommending 
and  distributing  it,  it  was  also  known  as  'Car- 
dinal de  Lugo's  powder.'  It  attained  great 
celebrity  in  Spain  and  Italy,  being  sold  at  high 
prices  by  the  Jesuits,  by  whom  it  was  lauded 
as  an  infallible  remedy.  Its  mode  of  action  not 
being  well  understood,  and  the  cases  to  whicn 
it  was  applicable  not  well  defined,  it  seems,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  have  been  employed  with- 
out due  discrimination,  and  to  have  fallen  very 
much  into  the  hands  of  empirics.  Falling  into 
disuse  in  Europe,  it  was  again  brought  into 
notice  by  Sir  Robert  Talbor,  or  Talbot,  an  Eng- 
lishman, who  brought  it  to  England  in  1671,  and 
acquired  great  celebrity  through  the  cure  of  in- 
termittent fevers  by  means  of  it,  and  from 
whom  Louis  XIV.  purchased  his  secret  in  1682. 
A  pound  of  bark  at  that  time  cost  100  louis  d'or. 
Talbor  seems  to  have  had  the  acuteness  to  dis- 
cern and  systonatically  to  avail  himself  of  the 
healing  virtues  of  the  neglected  Jesuits'  bark, 
which  he  mixed  with  other  substances,  so  as  to 
conceal  its  taste  and  odor.  Soon  afterwards, 
both  Morton  and  Sydenham,  the  most  celebrated 
English  physicians  of  their  time,  adopted  the 
new  remedy;  and  its  use,  from  this  period, 
gradually  extended,  both  in  England  and  France. 
As  it  came  into  general  use,  it  became  a  most 
important  article  of  export  from  Peru;  but  for 
a  long  time  the  value  of  the  bark  to  be  procured 
in  New  Granada  (now  Columbia)  remained  un- 
known, and  in  order  to  maintain  a  commercial 
monopoly,  extraordinary  methods  were  employed 
to  prevent  it  from  becoming  known  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  period  of  Spanish  rule  in 
America.  The  discovery  of  the  alkaloids  on 
which  its  properties  chiefly  depend  was  made 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  chief  active  principles  are  the  alkaloids, 
quinine,  cinchonine  (qq.v.),  quinidine,  cinchoni- 
dine,  and  quinamine.  The  relative  proportion 
of  the  different  alkaloids  varies  widely  with  the 
kind  of  bark  and  its  age  when  taken  from  the 
tree.  Some  species  produce  a  large  amount  of 
quinine  and  little  of  other  alkaloids,  and  vice 
versa.  Cinchona  bark  itself  has  in  later  times 
fallen  into  comparative  disuse,  owing  to  the 
discovery  of  the  alkaloid  quinine,  which  is  now 
extensively  in  use  in  medicine  in  the  form  of 
sulphate  or  disulphate  of  quinine,  and  is  given 
in  doses  of  from  1  to  20  grains  in  almost  all  the 
cases  to  Y^hich  the  bark  was  supposed  to  be  ap- 
plicable. For  notes  aa  the  production,  cultiva- 
tion, etc.,  of  cinchona,  consult:  Mueller,  Extro' 
Tropical  Plants  (Melbourne,  1895)  ;  Markham, 
Peruvian  Bark  (London,  1880) ;  King,  Manual 
of  Cinchona  Cultivation  in  India  (Calcutta, 
1876)  ;  Lambert,  Description  of  the  Cfenus  Gin' 
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ih(ma     (London,    1807)  ;    Kuntze,    Chinchona: 
Monographiache  Studie  (Leipzig,  1878). 
CINCHONIDINE,  sln-kdn^dln.  See  CmoHO- 

CINCHOKINE,  8ln^6-nln  (from  Neo-Lat. 
cinchona),  CuHtaNtO.  An  alkaloid  occurring  in 
cinchona  bark  along  with  quinine,  and  having 
much  the  same,  though  by  far  less  powerful, 
physiological  effects  as  quinine.  It  is  a  white 
crystalline  substance,  having  neither  odor  nor 
taste,  bu^  leaving  a  bitter  after-taste  in  the 
mouth.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  but  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  or  chloroform, 
llie  sulphate  of  cinchonine,  (C»HaN,0)»H,S04  4- 
2HsO,  IS  a  crystalline  substance  with  a  strong 
bitter  taste,  and  is  moderately  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  chloroform. 

The  alkaloid  cinchonidine,  occurrinsr  together 
with  cinchonine,  has  the  same  chemical  composi- 
tion as  the  latter,  though  a  much  more  pro- 
nounced physiological  effect.  It  differs  from 
cinchonine  in  certain  of  its  physical  properties, 
and  its  sulphate,  (Ci»HaN/))^^<  -f  3H,0,  is 
much  less  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  practically  in- 
soluble in  chloroform.    See  Alkaloids. 

CIKCIKKATI,  sin'sln-na'tl.  The  capital  of 
Hamilton  County,  Ohio ;  second  city  in  the  State, 
and  tenth  in  the  United  States  in  population,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  in  latitude 
39"  6'  30"  N.  and  longitude  84°  26'  W.  (Map: 
Ohio,  A  7) .  It  lies  116  miles  southwest  of  Colum- 
bus, 270  miles  southeast  of  Chicago,  and  764 
miles  from  New  York,  and  830  miles  by  rail  from 
New  Orleans. 

The  city  is  built  upon  two  plateaus,  sur- 
rounded by  a  semicircle  of  hills  which  ap- 
proach close  to  the  river  above  and  below  the 
inclosed  plain,  the  ends  of  the  semicircle  being 
only  two  and  a  half  miles  apart.  The  first 
plateau  is  65  feet  above  low-water  mark,  and 
rises  on  the  north  side  400  feet  above  the  Ohio 
River,  which  forms  here  a  grand  curve  from  east 
to  west;  the  second  is  elevated  50  to  100  feet 
higher,  some*  points  reaching  an  elevation  of  900 
feet  above  sea-level.  The  summits  of  the  hills — 
Mount  Adams,  Mount  Auburn,  Fairview  Heights, 
Price's  Hill,  and  College  Hill — accessible  by 
roads  and  by  inclined  plane  railways,  command 
superb  views  of  the  river,  of  the  Kentucky  shore, 
and  of  the  rolling  country  surrounding  the  city. 
Pierced  by  ravines,  these  thickly  woSded  high- 
lands give  a  picturesque  aspect  to  the  city,  and 
are  covered  with  the  beautiful  residences  of 
wealthy  citizens;  the  Clifton,  Avondale,  and 
East  Walnut  Hills  districts  being  especially 
noteworthy  for  their  scenic  beauty  and  magnifi- 
cent homes.  The  climatcf  is  very  favorable.  The 
average  temperature  in  summer  is  75.24**;  in 
winter,  34.28** ;  the  yearly  mean  being  54.72**. 

Cincinnati  covers  an  area  of  38  square  miles, 
and  has  a  river-frontage  extending  nearly  14 
miles.  The  brick  and  the  freestone  found  near  at 
hand,  and  the  blue  limestone  quarried  within  the 
city  limits,  are  largely  used  for  building  mate- 
rial. The  streets  and  avenues,  averaging  66  feet 
in  width,  cross  each  other  at  right  angles  in 
the  old  portion  of  the  city,  and  conform  to  the 
surface  conditions  in  the  new.  A  public  landing 
or  levee  extends  along. Front  Street,  the  sloping 
shore  being  paved  and  lined  with  floating  docks 
and  wharf-boats.  As  three  terraces  constituting 
the  ascent  rise  one  above  another  from  the  river- 
level,  the  streets  become  more  irreji^ilar,  and  the 


buildings  with  extensive  grounds  spread  oat.  Hie 
lowest  or  'bottom'  streets,  sometimes  inmidatr 
ed  by  \musual  floods  of  the  Ohio  River,  are 
mainly  devoted  to  manufacturing  and  wholesale 
trades ;  they  also  contain  the  few  remaining  slum 
quarters.  The  central  and  business  porticm  of 
tlie  city,  with  numerous  fine  stores,  is  compactly 
built,  almost  the  whole  plain  being  fLlled.  up, 
several  former  villages,  of  which  Cumminsvilie 
was  the  most  important,  having  been  absorbed 
by  the  extending  city.  There  are  more  than 
twenty  street-railway  lines,  all  of  which  con- 
verge at  and  encircle  Fountain  Square — men- 
tioned below — as  a  conmion  starting  and  ter- 
minal point.  The  city  has  386  miles  of  paved 
and  224  miles  of  unpaved  streets,  93  miles  being 
of  macadam,  70  miles  of  cobble-stones,  47  miles 
of  granite  and  Belgian  blocks,  and  23  miles  of 
asphalt.  There  are  220  miles  of  sewers,  and  the 
street  railways  aggregate  206  miles. 

Beautiful  suburban  villages  cluster  about  Cin- 
cinnati, and  are  rendered  easily  accessible  by  the 
street  railroads.  Covington,  Newport,  Dayton, 
Ludlow,  Bellevue,  LinwoSi,  Mount  Lookout,  Nor- 
wood, Oakley  (with  its  well-known  race-course), 
and  Riverside  are  some  of  these  near-by  towns. 
Their  dwellings  are  large  and  costly,  and  are  sur- 
rounded by  ample  grounds.  Fort  Thomas,  a 
picturesoue  hill -station  behind  Newport,  Ky.,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  depots  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Army,  is  forty  minutes  distant  by 
electric  car.  The  large  wire  suspension  bridge 
across  the  Ohio,  completed  in  1867,  at  a  cost  of 
$1,800,000,  connects  with  Covington,  Ky.  It  is 
2252  feet  long,  with  a  span  of  1057  feet,  and 
106  feet  above  low- water  mark.  Two  bridges  of 
wrought  iron,  resting  upon  stone  piers,  connect 
Cincinnati  with  Newport,  Ky.  A  fourth  bridge, 
uniting  the  city  with  Ludlow,  Ky.,  is  that  of  fiie 
Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad.  It  cost  $3,348,675, 
and  has  one  of  the  longest  truss  spans  in  the 
world.  A  fifth  bridge,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio, 
connecting  Cincinnati  with  West  Covington,  is  a 
cantilever.  Two  unimportant  ferries  also  con- 
nect Cincinnati  with  Covington  and  Ludlow. 

Buildings.  Among  the  fine  and  substantia] 
edifices  may  be  mentioned  the  United  States 
Government  Building,  which  contains  the  Post- 
OflUce,  Custom-House,  court-rooms,  and  various 
offices,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $5,000,000.  It  is  of 
sawed  freestone,  three  stories  high,  in  the  Ro- 
man-Corinthian style.  The  City  Hall  is  equally 
fine,  and  much  larger.  The  County  Court- 
House,  with  the  jail,  occupies  a  whole  square; 
it  is  built  in  the  Romanesque  style,  and  is  nearly 
fire-proof.  The  City  Hospital,  consisting  of 
eight  distinct  buildings  arranged  around  a  cen- 
tral court,  occupies  a  square  of  nearly  four 
acres  and  accommodates  700  patients.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Masonic  Temple,  and 
Odd  Fellows*  Hall  are  grand  and  massive  build- 
ings. The  City  Workhouse  has  cells  for  700 
prisoners,  with  workshops  and  grounds  for  their 
employment.  Longview  Asylum  for  the  Insane, 
at  Carthage,  10  miles  from  the  city,  is  of  brick, 
in  the  Italian  Renaissance  style.  Saint  Peter's 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  is  an  immense  struc- 
ture, in  the  Grecian  style,  with  a  stone  spire  224 
feet  high.  The  altar-piece  is  Murillo's  original 
"Saint  Peter  Delivered."  Saint  Paul's  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  the  First  and  Second 
Presbyterian  churches,  Saint  Paul's  Protestant 
Fpiscopal  Pro-Cathedral,  the  Jewish  Synagogue, 
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and  Saint  Francis  de  Sales  Catholic  Church,  on 
Walnut  Hills,  are  all  worthy  of  note.  The  First 
Presbyterian  tower  with  spire,  286  feet  in  height, 
capped  bv  a  colossal  gilded  hand  'heavenward 
pointing,  is  a  prominent  feature  as  viewed 
from  the  river.  It  is  now  somewhat  dwarfed 
by  a  neighboring  'sky-scraper*  of  twenty-one  sto- 
ries, one  of  few  edifices  of  its  kind  in  Cincin- 
nati. Cincinnati  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic Archbishop  and  of  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
Bishop,  and  contains  over  200  churches.  The 
buildings  of  the  municipal  markets  are  valued  at 
over  $100,000. 

Parks.  The  several  fine  parks,  well  wooded 
and  picturesque,  cover  an  area  of  540  acres.  The 
famous  Eden  Park,  or  'Garden  of  Eden,'  on 
Mount  Adams,  has  216  acres  inclosed,  and  con- 
tains the  Art  Museum  and  Art  School.  The 
Elsinore  Gateway  is  a  striking  medieval  repro- 
duction; and  from  the  lofty  water -tower,  a 
prominent  object,  the  finest  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  is  obtained.  The  chief  reser- 
voir of  the  city's  water-works  in  the  park  is 
a  fine,  ornamental  sheet  of  water.  Burnet 
Woods,  another  delightful  park,  embraces  60 
acres.  The  Zoological  (harden,  containing  60 
acres  of  hills,  valleys,  and  ravines,  is  well 
stocked  with  wild  animals  of  all  kinds.  There 
are  26  cemeteries ;  Spring  Grove,  the  best  known, 
has  600  acres  of  land,  lies  six  miles  from  the 
city,  and  is  approached,  by  an  avenue  100  feet 
wide.  Amon^  its  costly  monuments  are  the 
Dexter,  Fleiscnmann,  and  Robinson  mausoleiuns, 
and  a  bronze  statue  commemorating  the  soldiers 
who  died  in  the  Civil  War.  The  most  noted 
piece  of  ornamentation  in  the  city  is  the  Tyler- 
Davidson  Fountain,  on  the  Esplanade  of  Foun- 
tain Square,  Fifth  Street.  It  was  cast  at  the 
Hoyal  Foundry  in  Munich,  and  cost  $200,000. 
The  Garfield  statue,  at  Eighth  and  Race  streets, 
and  the  equestrian  statue  of  Gen.  W.  H.  Harrison, 
first  Governor  of  Ohio,  at  Eighth  and  Vine 
strt^ets,  are  works  of  great  merit. 

Institutions.  The  educational  advantages  of 
the  city  are  unsurpassed.  There  are  several 
high  schools,  and  many  public  schools  and  inter- 
mediate schools.  The  higher  institutions  include 
a  normal  school:  the  University  of  Ctncinnati, 
an  outgrowth  of  McMicken  University,  with 
collegiate  buildings  in  Burnet  Woods  Park  and 
an  astronomical  department  with  an  observatory 
at  Mount  Lookout;  Wesleyan  Female  College; 
a  Hebrew  Union  College;  Saint  Joseph's  and 
Saint  Xavier's  Jesuit  colleges;  the  Lane  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  at  Walnut  Hills ;  the  Franklin 
School;  the  Hughes  and  Woodward  high  schools; 
several  medical,  musical,  and  commercial  col- 
leges; and  colleges  of  law,  pharmacy,  and  den- 
tistry. 

The  Ohio  Mechanics*  Institute  is  a  strong  fac- 
tor in  the  education  of  the  masses.  It  has  many 
pupils,  who  attend  the  dajr  and  night  schools, 
where  they  are  instructed  m  literature,  science, 
and  mathematics.  The  Museum  and  Art  School 
in  Eden  Park,  founded  by  the  ladies  of  Cin- 
cinnati, has  two  large  buildings,  modeled  after 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  of  England. 
The  Museum  contains  a  fine  collection  of  paint- 
ings, statues,  and  works  of  art ;  and  the  whool  is 
attended  by  hundreds  of  students.  There  are 
many  libraries,  including  the  Young  Men's  Mer- 
cantile ;  the  Law ;  the  Historical ;  the  Mechan- 
ics; and  the  Public  Library.     The  last  is  situ- 


ated in  a  commodious  building  on  Vine  Street, 
is  well  equipped,  containing  over  300,000  works, 
with  niunerous  reading  and  circulating  branches 
in  outlying  districts.  The  Cuvier  Club  and  the 
Museum  of  the  Historical  and  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, poorly  housed  on  East  Broadway,  have 
fine  collections  which  are  open  to  the  public. 
The  latter  is  rich  in  relics  of  aboriginal  mound- 
dwellers,  discovered  in  the  vicinity,  and  especial- 
ly at  Madisonville. 

Besides  the  public  charities  already  mentioned, 
there  are  numerous  benevolent  institutions,  em- 
bracing almost  every  conceivable  need,  and  sup- 
ported by  private  munificence. 

Hotels,  Theatres,  and  Pleasube  Resobts. 
The  chief  hotels  are  the  Grand,  Saint  Nicholas, 
Burnet  House,  Gibson  House,  Emery  (with  a 
fine  commercial  arcade),  Palace,  Honing,  and 
the  Dennison.  There  are  several  good  clubs; 
th€f  Avondale  Club  House,  with  its  well  laid-out 
grounds,  is  an  elaborate  suburban  establishment 
of  world-wide  fame.  Among  the  buildings  de- 
voted to  amusement,  the  splendid  Music  Hall, 
founded  and  mainly  endowed  by  Reuben  Springer, 
is  justly  celebrated.  It  is  used  also  as  an  ex- 
position building.  It  is  300  by  500  feet,  will 
seat  5400  persons,  and  has  one  of  the  largest 
organs  in  tne  United  States.  The  Grand  Opera 
House,  Walnut  Street  Theatre,  Columbia 
Theatre,  College  Hall,  Greenwood  Hall,  the 
Lyceum,  Arbeiter  Hall,  Turner  Hall,  Houck's 
Opera  House,  and  Robinson's  Opera  House  are 
also  noteworthy  structures.  Owing  to  the 
large  number  of  German  residents,  the  city 
has  become  noted  for  its  musical  societies,  while 
it  is  also  taking  rank  as  a  literary  and  art 
centre.  The  annual  musical  festivals  are  dis- 
tinctive features  of  its  art-life.  *Over  the 
Rhine/  the  designation  of  that  part  of  the 
city  which  lies  between  the  canal  and  the  hills, 
is  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  Germans,  and 
is  famous  for  its  concert  and  beer  gardens.  The 
elaborately  installed  summer  pleasure  regorts 
include  Coney  Island,  10  miles  up  the  river, 
reached  by  hourly  excursion  steamers;  the  La- 
goon, on  the  Kentucky  side;  and  Chester  Park, 
near  Spring  Grove  Cemetery. 

Industries  and  Transportation.  The  com- 
manding position  of  Cincinnati  permits  of  admir- 
able commercial  relations  with  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  valleys.  Mill  Creek  and  the  Miami  and 
Erie  Canal,  connecting  with  Lake  Erie,  are  ex- 
cellent watenvays  for  the  steamboats  and  barges 
that  bring  the  coal  and  iron  and  lumber  from  the 
Alleghanies  and  the  produce  of  the  South  to  the 
shores  of  the  'Queen  City.'  The  commerce  by 
water  has  diminished  since  the  advent  of  rail- 
roads; but,  owing  to  its  cheap  charges,  it  is  still 
considerable.  Local  companies  control  much  of 
the  trade  of  the  1000  miles  of  the  Ohio  River 
and  200  miles  of  the  tributary  streams;  and 
there  is  periodical  communication  with  Louis- 
ville and  with  New  Orleans.  Cincinnati  is  an 
important  railroad  centre.  The  imposing  Cen- 
tral Union  Depot  on  Central  Avenue  and  Third 
Street  is  a  converging  station  for  the  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis;  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio;  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio;  the 
Queen  and  Crescent;  the  T^uisville  and  Nash- 
ville: and  other  lines.  The  Cincinnati,  Hamilton 
»nd  Dayton,  the  Pennsylvania*  and  some  minor 
local  railways  have  separate  stations. 

The  city  has  nearly  8000  industrial  estaWish- 
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ments.  Among  the  leading  manufactures  are 
those  of  men's  factory  clothing,  distilled  liquors, 
malt  liquors,  foimdry  and  machine-shop  products, 
carriages  and  wagons,  boots  and  shoes,  furniture, 
tobacco  and  cigars,  soaps  and  candles.  Slaughter- 
ing and  pork-packing  are  carried  on  extensively, 
the  last-named  having  been  formerly  the  chief 
industry.  Other  products  comprise  all  kinds  of 
tanned  and  curried  leather  goods,  wirework, 
scales  and  balances,  brick  and  tile,  bridges,  cut- 
lery, hosiery  and  cotton  goods,  cheese  and  butter, 
compressed  yeast,  biscuits,  brooms,  brushes,  arti- 
cles representing  the  wood-turning  and  wood- 
carving  industries,  etc.  The  Rookwood  Pottery, 
on  the  crest  of  Mount  Adams,  a  prominent  struc- 
ture in  an  Elizabethan  style  of  architecture,  pro- 
duces purely  American  wares  of  high  artistic 
merit,  which  are  widely  known. 

Government.  The  city  government  is  con- 
ducted upon  the  federal  plan.  The  City  Council 
consists  of  a  Board  of  Legislation,  composed  of 
31  members  —  one  from  each  municipal  ward. 
The  Mayor,  elected  triennially,  appoints  a  non- 
partisan Board  of  Elections  and  a  Board  of 
Supervisors — each  of  four  members.  The  City 
Clerk  and  his  assistant  are  selected  by  the  Board 
of  Legislation.  The  City  Auditor,  Treasurer, 
Corporation  Counsel,  Police  Court  Judge,  Police 
Court  Clerk,  the  Board  of  Legislation — already 
mentioned — the  Board  of  Education,  and  the 
Board  of  Public  Service,  are  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple. The  last  board,  consisting  of  four  members, 
controls  the  street-cleaning,  health,  water,  and 
engineering  departments,  the  parks,  markets, 
infirmary,  charities,  and  the  city's  administra- 
tive affairs  in  general.  The  School  Board  com- 
prises 31  members— one  from  each  ward — elected 
for  three  years.  This  board  also  controls  the 
Public  Library.  The  Police  Department  is  gov- 
erned by  a  non-partisan  Board  of  four  Police 
Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and 
the  Fire  Department  by  a  Board  of  four  Fire 
Trustees,  appointed  by  the  Mayor.  The  water- 
works, built  and  owned  by  the  city  since  1839, 
cost  $12,775,000,  and  have  394  miles  of  mains. 
Water  is  pumped  from  the  Ohio  into  reservoirs 
in  Eden  Park. 

The  municipal  income  for  the  fiscal  year  of 
1901  was  $6,985,526.  The  expenditures  for 
maintenance  and  operation  amounted  to  over 
$6,000,000.  The  principal  items  included: 
Schools,  about  $1,050,000,  of  which  $110,000  is 
devoted  to  the  University;  police  department, 
$600,000;  fire  department,  $495,000;  water- 
works, $475,000;  municipal  lighting,  $340,000; 
hospitals,  asylums,  charities,  $210,000;  street- 
cleaning  and  sprinkling,  $200,000;  other  street 
expenditures,  $100,000. 

The  population,  in  1810,  was  2540;  in  1850, 
115,435;  in  1870,  216,239;  in  1880,  255,139;  in 
1890,  296,908;  and  in  1900  it  was  325,902,  of 
which  number  57,961  were  foreign-born  whites 
and  14,500  were  colored.  The  apparently  slow 
increase  of  population  during  the  last  decade 
is  due  to  the  introduction  of  the  electric  street 
railways,  which,  onablincr  workmen  to  live  in 
suburban  towTis,  has  swelled  the  population  of 
these  districts  at  the  expense  of  the  mother  city. 

History.  On  his  way  to  attack  the  Indians 
at  Chillicothe,  in  1780,  George  Kogers  Clark 
stopped  here,  and  erected  two  small  blockhouses, 
which,  however,  were  soon  abandoned.  The  per- 
manent settlement  dates  from  1788,  when  a  com- 


pany from  New  Jersev  and  Kentucky  settled  on 
part  of  the  land  bought  from  the  Government  in 
the  same  year  by  John  Cleves  Svmmes  (q.v.). 
The  village,  which,  early  in  the  Allowing  year, 
was  laid  out  by  Col.  Israel  Ludlow,  waa  pedan- 
tically called  *Losantiville' — a  hybrid  word,  sig- 
nifying 'the  city  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
lacking.'  In  June,  1789,  Fort  Washington  was 
built  here,  and  in  1700  the  little  vil&ge  was 
made  the  capital  of  the  newly  erected  Hamilton 
County,  and  was  renamed  'Cincinnati'  by  Gen- 
eral St.  Clair,  in  honor  of  the  Society  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati. For  some  years  it  was  only  a  strag- 
gling village,  inhabited  for  the  most  part  by 
typical  frontiersmen,  and  in  1800  it  had  a  popu- 
lation of  but  750.  In  1802  it  was  incorporated 
as  a  town;  and  in  1819,  with  a  population  of 
about  7500,  it  became  a  city.  The  opening  of 
steamboat  navigation  on  the  Ohio  in  1816,  the 
completion  of  the  Miami  Canal  in  1830,  and  of 
the  first  section  of  the  Little  Miami  Railroad  in 
1843,  with  the  gradual  establishment  of  manufac- 
tures, coupled  with  the  advantageous  situation 
for  purposes  of  trade — all  tend^  to  make  the 
growth  of  the  city  very  rapid.  Between  1845 
ond  1860  German  immigrants  came  in  c<Mi8id- 
erable  numbers.  Cincinnati's  close  commercial 
and  social  relations  with  the  South  led  its  citi- 
zens for  the  most  part  to  opi>ose  all  anti-slavery 
agitation,  and  the  Philanthropist  press,  estab- 
lished by  James  G.  Bimey,  was  destroyed  by 
mobs  in  1836,  on  the  ground  that  the  city's 
trade  with  the  South  coiud  not  be  maintained  if 
Abolitionist  papers  were  tolerated.  Cincinnati 
was,  however,  the  rendezvous  for  fugitive  slaves 
escaping  to  Canada,  and  during  the  Civil  War 
its  sympathies  were  predominantly  with  the 
North.  In  1862,  during  the  so-called  'siege  of 
Cincinnati,'  the  city  was  threatened  by  a  Con- 
federate force  under  Gen.  Kirby  Smith,  and  for 
a  time  was  put  under  martial  law.  Cincinnati 
has  suffered  severely  from  floods,  the  most  de- 
structive of  which  occurred  in  1832,  when  the 
lower  part  of  the  city  was  submerged;  in  1883, 
when  more  than  150  business  houses  were  inun- 
dated; and  in  1884,  when  much  property  was 
destroyed  and  many  people  rendered  destitute. 
In  1884  (March  28-31)  occurred  the  famous 
'Cincinnati  Riot.'  A  mob,  infuriated  by  the 
lax  administration  of  the  law,  broke  into  the 
jail  and  attempted  to  lynch  some  murderers  who 
had  received  light  sentences  from  the  courts; 
but,  being  frustrated,  they  burned  the  court- 
house and  other  buildings.  The  State  militia 
was  called  out;  but  before  order  could  be  re- 
stored, 45  persons  had  been  killed  and  148 
wounded. 

BiBUOQBAPHT.  Clark,  Prehistoric  Remains  of 
Cincinnati  (Cincinnati,  1876)  ;  Miller,  Cincin- 
natVs  Beginnings  (Cincinnati,  1880) ;  Ford,  His- 
tory of  Cincinnati  (Cleveland,  1881)  ;  History  of 
Cincinnati  and  Hamilton  County  (Cincinnati, 
1894)  ;  Emery,  Thirty-five  Years  Among  the  Poor 
and  the  Public  Institutions  of  Cincinnati  (Cin- 
cinnati, 1887)  ;  Wilby,  "Municipal  Condition  of 
Cincinnati,"  in  Proceedings  Second  National 
Conference  for  Good  City  Chvemmeni  (Phila- 
delphia, 1895)  ;  Trollope,  Domestic  Manners  of 
the  Americans  (Tendon,  1831;  new  ed..  New 
York,  1901)  ;  Woodward,  "An  Object  Lesson  of 
Tnefl^cient  Administration  of  Public  Funds."  in 
Piihlic  Policif  (Philadelphia,  1901)  :  Aiks,  "Cin- 
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cinnati/'  in  Historic  Touma  of  the  Western 
States  (New  York,  1901). 

CINCINNATI,  Society  of  Tiif .  An  heredi- 
tary patriotic  society,  organized  on  May  13, 
1783,  by  the  American  and  foreign  officers  of 
the  Continental  Army,  assembled  in  their  can- 
tonment on  the  Hudson  River,  near  Fishkill, 
N.  Y.  The  original  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Verplanck  House,  then  the  headquarters  ot 
Baron  Steuben,  where  the  objects  of  the  society 
were  thus  formulated:  *To  perpetuate  as  well 
the  remembrance  of  this  vast  event  [the  War 
of  the  Revolution]  as  the  mutual  friendships 
which  have  been  formed  under  the  pressure  of 
common  danger,  and  in  many  instances  cemented 
by  the  blood  of  the  parties,  the  officers  of  the 
American  Army  do  hereby,  in  Uie  most  solemn 
manner,  associate,  constitute,  and  combine  them- 
selves into  one  society  of  friends,  to  endure  as 
long  as  they  shall  endure,  or  any  of  their  closest 
male  posterity,  and  in  failure  thereof,  the  col- 
lateral branches  who  may  be  deemed  worthy  of 
becoming  its  supporters  and  members."  And  as 
the  officers  of  the  Revolution  were  now  returning 
to  their  farms,  which  they  had  left  to  fight  the 
battles  of  the  Republic,  they  named  their  society 
the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  after  their  Roman 
prototype,  Lucius  Quinctius  Cincinnatus.  The 
emblem  chosen  was  an  eagle,  on  which  appears 
as  the  principal  figure  Cincinnatus  receiving  a 
sword  and  other  military  insignia  presented  by 
three  Senators,  while  in  the  backgroimd  his  wife 
is  standing  at  the  door  of  their  cottage,  near 
which  are  a  plow  and  other  instruments  of 
husbandry.  Surroimding  this  is  the  motto. 
Omnia  Relinquit  Servare  Rempuhlicam;  on  the 
reverse  is  shown  a  sun  rising,  a  city  with 
open  gates,  and  vessels  entering  the  port,  and 
Fame  is  represented  as  crowning  Cincinnatus 
with  a  wreath  bearing  the  inscription,  Vir- 
tutia  Prcemium;  while  below  are  hands  joined 
supporting  a  heart  with  the  motto,  Eato  Per- 
petua — the  whole  suspended  from  a  light-blue 
ribbon  edged  with  white,  suggesting  the  union 
of  France  and  America. 

Membership  was  accorded  to  all  Continental 
officers  who  had  served  with  honor  and  resigned 
after  three  years'  service,  or  who  had  been  hon- 
orably discharged  for  disability,  and  in  turn  to 
the  eldest  male  posterity  of  such  officers.  In 
failure  of  direct  male  descent,  the  honor  passed 
to  male  descendants  through  intervening  female 
descendants,  and  in  failure  of  all  direct  descent, 
the  collateral  descendants  who  should  be  judged 
worthy  of  becoming  members.  The  society  was 
organized  into  thirteen  State  societies.  The  first 
general  meeting  was  held  in  Philadelphia,  on 
May  7,  1784,  at  which  delegates  from  the  origi- 
nal States  were  present,  and  an  amended  consti- 
tution was  adopted,  under  which  a  society  was 
authorized  and  organized  in  France.  Although 
(general  Washington  was  the  first  president  of 
the  society  and  held  office  imtil  his  death,  the 
s»ociety  was  immediately  and  continuously  un- 
popular throughout  the  country.  Many  persons 
claimed  that  it  was  the  beginning  of  an  hereditary 
aristocracy,  and  others  discerned  the  formation  of 
an  armed  league  to  seize  all  the  military  and  civil 
offices  in  the  new  Republic.  Even  so  conserva- 
tive a  statesman  as  Benjamin  Franklin  ques- 
tioned the  society's  influence;  while  John  Adams, 
Samuel  Adams,  and  Thomas  Jefferson  were 
avowedly  hostile  toward  it.     The  Massachusetts 


Legislature  declared  the  society  to  be  "dangerous 
to  the  peace,  liberty,  and  safety  of  the  Union;" 
and  .^idamus  Burke,  an  Irishman  who  was  a 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  South  Carolina, 
published  a  pamphlet  under  the  pseudonym  of 
*Cassiu8,'  which  attained  a  wide  circulation,  and 
in  which  he  endeavored  to  show  that  the  society 
was  subversive  of  nearly  every  principle  of  hu- 
man rights  for  which  the  War  of  the  Revolution 
was  fought.  The  fact  that  many  members  of 
the  French  nobility,  who  had  served  with  the 
Americans,  including  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette, 
were  members  of  the  society,  gave  some  reason 
for  the  popular  impression  against  the  Cincin- 
nati; and  opposition  did  not  cease  until  after 
the  'critical  period'  of  American  history  had 
passed  and  the  Union  was  firmly  established. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  the  feeling 
against  the  society  was  the  founding  of  Tam- 
many Hall  (q.v.)  in  New  York,  on  3ie  alleged 
basis  of  *pure  democracy.'  The  State  Societies 
of  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Delaware, 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  Hampshire 
soon  ceased  to  exist,  and  although  a  temporary 
interest  in  the  society  was  revived  by  the  visit 
of  Lafayette  to  the  United  States  in  1824,  still 
it  was  not  until  1803  that  Connecticut,  as  the 
first  of  the  revived  State  societies,  was  admitted 
into  the  general  society,  and  one  by  one  the 
other  State  societies  were  restored,  imtil,  at  the 
triennial  Convention  held  in  1002,  Georgia,  the 
last  of  the  original  thirteen,  was  provision- 
ally readmitted.  The  State  societies  meet  an- 
nually,« and  the  general  society  once  in  every 
three  years.  The  Presidente-General  have  been: 
George  Washington,  Alexander  Hamilton,  C. 
Cotesworth  Pinckney,  Thomas  Pinckney,  Aaron 
Ogden,  Morgan  licwis,  William  Popham,  H.  A.  S. 
Dearborn,  Hamilton  Fish,  William  Wayne,  and 
Winslow  Warren.  Many  of  the  State  societies, 
such  as  Delaware,  Maryland,  Massachusette,  New 
York,  and  North  Carolina,  have  published  State 
books,  in  which  is  given  a  history  of  the  society. 

CINCINNATI,  University  of.  An  educa- 
tional institution  situated  in  Cincinnati,  Onio. 
The  university  was  founded  on  bequeste  made 
by  Charles  McMicken  in  1858,  and  by  granto 
made  subsequently  by  the  city  of  Cincinnati. 
By  Mr.  McMicken's  will  somewhat  over  $1,000,- 
000  was  given  the  city  to  found  a  college;  but 
the  Stete  of  Louisiana,  in  which  was  situated 
real  estete  amounting  to  nearly  one-half  of  the 
entire  bequest,  refused  to  recognize  the  validity 
of  the  will,  and  the  income  from  the  remainder 
of  the  estete  was  insufficient  for  the  desired  pur- 
pose. The  matter,  therefore,  lapsed  \mtil  1870, 
when  an  act  of  the  Legislature  made  it  possible 
to  unite  the  McMicken  Fund  with  the  other  edu- 
cational truste  in  Cincinnati — notebly  the  Cin- 
cinnati College,  the  Woodward  High  School,  and 
the  Mechanics*  Institute.  Instruction  was  first 
given  in  1873,  and  in  1874  the  Academic  De- 
partment of  the  university  was  organized.  In 
1896  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  founded  in 
1819,  was  conveyed  to  the  city,  to  be  reorganized 
as  the  Medical  Department  of  the  university.  In 
the  same  year  the  university  organized  a  law 
department,  and  in  1897  this  department  was 
consolidated  with  the  Law  School  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati College,  founded  in  1833.  At  present 
the  departments  of  the  university  include:  The 
Academic  Department,  the  Graduate  Depart- 
ment, the  Summer  School,  the  College  of  Engi- 
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neering,  the  Medical  Department,  the  Law  De- 
partment, the  Clinical  and  Pathological  School 
of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital  ( affiliate ),  and  the 
Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery  (affiliated).  The 
total  endowment  of  the  imiversity,  including 
buildings,  equipment^  and  all  sources  of  revenue, 
is  about  $3,357,000.  The  library  collection  niun- 
bers  approximately  68,000  volimies  and  63,000 
pamphlets.  In  1901  there  was  a  faculty  of  164 
and  a  student  body  of  about  1100. 

CINCINNATI    GBOXTF.      See    Obdoyioian 
System. 
CINCINNATI  HUSICAIi  FESTIVAL. 

Established  by  Theodore  Thomas  in  1873,  the 
festivals  have  since  been  held  biennially,  under 
his  direction.  Hitherto  the  festival  had  lasted 
five  days — from  Tuesday  till  Saturday,  inclu- 
sive— ^within  which  period  there  were  given  seven 
concerts,  five  in  the  evenings  and  two  in  the 
afternoon  (Thursday  and  Saturday) ;  but  in 
1902  the  season  was  reduced  to  four  days  and 
five  concerts.  The  music  is  supplied  by  the 
Chicago  Orchestra  (q.v.),  augmented  for  the 
occasion  by  a  local  chorus  of  about  600  voices^ 
and  well-known  soloists.  The  festival  has  been 
an  invariable  artistic  success,  but  has  frequently 
entailed  considerable  financial  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  those  responsible  for  the  \mdertaking. 

CINCINNATO,  chto'ch^na^,  Romolo 
(C.1625-C.1600).  An  Italian  painter.  He  was 
bom  in  Florence,  but  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
was  spent  in  Spain.  He  was  invited  by  Philip  II. 
to  decorate  the  Escorial,  and  painted  the  cloister 
in  fresco,  and  Tseveral  pictures  in  the  church. 
There  are  paintings  by  Cincinnato  in  the  palace 
of  the  Duke  del  Infantado  at  Guadalajara,  and 
in  the  Jesuit  Church  at  Cuenca. 

CIN'CINNA'TTTS,  Lucius  Quincttos.  A 
hero  of  the  semi- legendary  period  of  Roman  his- 
tory. He  was  regarded  by  the  later  Romans  as 
tlie  model  of  antique  virtue  and  simple  manners. 
So  far  as  we  can  discern  his  character  through 
the  veil  of  legend,  Cincinnatus  appears  to  have 
been  an  uncompromising  patrician.  About  B.o. 
460,  he  was  chosen  consul,  and  two  years  later 
was  made  dictator.  The  story  sp.ys  that  when 
the  messengers  from  Rome  came  to  tell  Cincin- 
natus of  his  new  dignity,  they  found  him  plow- 
ing on  his  small  farm.  He  soon  rescued  the 
C<m8ul  Lucius  Minucius,  who  had  been  defeated 
and  surrounded  by  the  -^Equi.  After  a  dictator- 
ship of  sixteen  days,  Cincinnatus  returned  to  his 
small  farm  on  the  Tiber.  When  eighty  years 
old,  he  was  once  more  made  dictator  (B.c.  439), 
and  suppressed  a  threatened  plebeian  insurrec- 
tion. 

CINCIUS  (sin'shl-fls)  ALIMBN^US,  Lu- 
citTS.  A  Roman  annalist  of  some  note,  prsetor 
in  Sicily  in  b.c.  209.  He  wrote  in  the  Greek 
tongue  a  number  of  works,  chief  among  which 
is  his  AnnaleSy  containing  an  account  of  the 
Second  Punic  War.  During  this  war  he  himself 
was  imprisoned  by  Hannibal,  who  graciously 
gave  him  an  account  of  the  Carthaginian  march 
through  Gaul  and  across  the  Alps.  His  work 
was  more  carefully  critical  than  that  of  most 
historical  students  of  his  time.  Consult  Pltlss, 
De  Cinciis  Rerum  Romanorum  Script  orihus 
(Bonn,  1865). 

OIN'DEItEI/IiA  (from  cinder,  with  dim. 
termination  -ella;  cf.  Fr.  Cendrillon,  and  Ger. 


Aachenbrddel,  or  Aachenputtel,  of  similar  mean- 
ing). An  old  fairy  tale  of  Oriental  origin.  It 
eiusted  in  Egypt  in  a  legend  of  Rhodopis  and 
Psammetichus.  It  appears  in  German  lore  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  among  the  fairy- 
tales of  Grimm.  Perrault  and  Madame  d'Aunoy 
popularized  it  for  seventeenth-century  France. 
It  deals  with  the  marriage  of  a  household  drudge 
to  a  prince  who  discovers  her  by  finding  her 
marvelously  small  glass  slipper,  which  excites 
his  curiosity  as  to  the  owner,  and  which  no 
Court  lady  is  able  to  wear.  The  'glass'  slipper 
is  an  error,  arising  from  the  confusion  of  verre, 
glass,  with  the  old  vair,  fur. 

CIN^EAS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  KifAis,  Kineas).  A 
Thessalian,  the  chief  adviser  of  Pyrrhus,  King  of 
Epirus.  He  was  a  skilled  diplomatist,  well  versed 
in  the  art  of  persuasion,  Pyrrhus  saying  of  him 
that  he  had  won  more  cities  by  his  words  than  he 
had  won  by  his  arms.  His  most  famous  work 
was  in  visiting  Rome,  to  arrange  for  peace,  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Romans  in  b.o.  280.  While  in 
Rome  he  learned,  in  a  single  day,  it  is  said,  the 
name  of  every  man  of  importance  in  the  city.  He 
was  not  successful  in  securing  peace,  and  when 
he  returned  he  told  Pyrrhus  that  Ilome  was  a 
temple,  and  its  Senate  an  assembly  of  kings. 

dN'EMAT^OGBAPH.     See  Kineiosoops. 

CIN'EBA^IA  (Neo-Lat.  nom  pi.,  from  Lat. 
cinerariiM,  ashy,  from  ciniSf  ashes).  A  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  order  Compositse,  and 
related  to  Senecio  (q.v.),  from  which  the  species 
are  separated  by  some  minor  characters.  As 
commonly  understood,  the  species  are  numerous 
and  widely  distributed;  but  as  recently  limited, 
there  are  only  about  25  species,  all  of  whidi  are 
indigenous  to  South  Africa.  The  other  species 
are  mostly  grouped  with  Senecio.  The  most 
common  garden  Cineraria  by  this  classification 
becomes  a  Senecio.  The  plants  are  annual  or 
perennial  herbs,  with  simple-toothed  or  sinuate- 
lobed  leaves,  and  many  are  notable  on  account 
of  the  ashy  appearance  of  their  lower  leaves; 
hence  the  name  (Latin  cinis,  -eris,  ashes;.  The 
Cinerarias  are  popular  greenhouse  plants;  and 
on  acount  of  the  ease  of  cultivation,  free  bloom- 
ing, and  lasting  qualities  they  are  much  grown. 
There  has  been  much  discussion  regarding  the 
species  most  cultivated.  Cineraria  omenta,  many 
strains  of  which  are  known.  By  some  it  ia 
claimed  as  a  development  from  the  wild  species, 
while  others  maintain  it  is  a  hybrid  between 
Cineraria  omenta  and  other  species,  all  of 
which  are  natives  of  the  Canary  Islands.  The 
single-flowered  forms  are  the  most  popular. 

CIN^BABT  UBNS.  Ums  used  by  the  na- 
tions of  antiquity  to  contain  the  ashes  of  the 
dead  when  gathered  from  the  funeral  pile.  Among 
the  Greeks  the  urn  was  buried  like  a  coffin. 
Among  the  Romans  it  was  frequently  placed  in 
a  niche  in  the  family  mausoleum  or  m  one  of 
the  great  columbaria   (q.v.).    See  Busial;  Cbb- 

MATIOir. 

CINQALESEy  six^'g^^\^2f,  or  Sinqhaiase.  See 
Ceylon. 

CINNA,  OU  LA  ClilMENCB  ITAXJaTTSTX, 
s^'n&,  5?T  \k  kl&maNs'  dd'gqst'.  A  tragedy  by 
Pierre  Comeille,  produced  in  Paris  in  1640,  and 
published  in  the  collected  edition  of  his  works, 
in  1644.  It  is  supposed  to  be  his  masterpiece, 
and  deals  with  the  temporary  perfidy  of  a  Ra- 
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man  citizen  friend  to  Augustus,  who  is  drawn 
into  a  conspiracy  against  his  imperial  master  by 
his  wife  and  friends.  The  conspiracy  is  discov- 
ered, and  Augustus  pardons  the  offenders. 

OIN^Ay  Lucius  Cobnsuus.  A  Roman  noble, 
one  of  the  principal  supporters  of  the  faction  of 
Marius.  8uUa,  after  driving  Marius  from  Rome, 
and  before  setting  out  on  his  expedition  against 
Mithridates,  allowed  Cinna  to  be  elected  to 
the  consulship.  But  Cinna  had  no  sooner  en- 
tered ui>on  that  office  (B.C.  87)  than  he  im- 
peached Sulla,  endeavored  to  advance  the  politi- 
cal status  of  the  citizens  who  had  been  added  to 
Rome  after  the  Social  War,  and  agitated  for  the 
recall  of  Marius.  The  events  that  led  to  the  re- 
turn of  Marius  are  stated  in  the  article  Marius 
(q.v.).  After  a  cruel  massacre  of  the  Roman 
citizens,  in  which  some  of  the  most  eminent 
statesmen  and  orators  were  slain,  Marius  and 
Cinna  declared  themselves  consuls.  On  the  death 
of  Marius,  which  occurred  within  a  few  days  of 
bis  usurpation,  Cinna  made  Valerius  Flaccus  his 
colleague  for  that  year,  and  Papirius  Carbo  for 
the  two  succeeding  years.  In  B.C.  84  he  prepared 
to  meet  Sulla,  who  was  then  on  his  way  from  the 
East  to  take  vengeance  upon  his  enemies,  but 
was  slain  by  his  disaffected  troops  at  Brun- 
disium.  His  daughter  Cornelia  married  Julius 
Ciesar. 

OINNABAB  (Lat.  cinndbaria,  from  Qk.  mv- 
pdfiapif  kinnahari,  vermilion,  from  Pers.  zinjarf, 
Hind,  ahangarf).  A  name  originally  applied  to 
the  red  'dragon's  blood*  that  came  from  India, 
and  subseauently  to  other  substances  of  a  simi- 
lar color,  Dut  now  exclusively  used  to  designate 
the  mercuric  sulphide  that  crystallizes  in  the 
hexagonal  system.  The  Romans  were  familiar 
with  it,  and  both  Pliny  and  Vitruvius  described 
the  use  of  an  ore  of  mercury  for  amalgamating 
gold.  It  is  found  both  crystallized  and  massive, 
and  is  bright  red  to  brown  in  color.  Cinnabar 
is  the  most  important  ore  of  mercury,  and  is 
mined  in  Almaden,  Spain;  Idria,  Camiola,  Aus- 
tria, and  at  New  Almaden  and  elsewhere  in 
Santa  Clara  County,  Cal.  It  is  also  found  in 
Southern  Russia,  China,  Peru,  Xew  SoutH  Wales, 
New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa.  At  Sulphur 
Bank,  Cal.,  and  Steamboat  Springs,  Nev.,  it  is 
said  to  be  still  forming  by  solfataric  action.  The 
native  cinnabar  is  not  of  sufficient  purity  to 
be  used  directly  as  a  pigment,  but  the  artificial 
mercuric  sulphide  constitutes  the  vermilion 
(q.v.)  of  commerce.  *Hepatic  cinnabar*  is  a 
liver-brown  granular  or  compact  variety  of  cin- 
nabar, which  is  found  at  Idria,  Austria. 

CINNAM^C  (from  cinnamon)  ACID,  C«H». 
CH:CH.COOH.  A  chemical  compound  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  It  crj'stallizes  in  color- 
less prisms,  which  are  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  but  dissolve  readily  in  boiling  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  It  melts  at  133*  C.  and  boils 
with  or  without  decomposition,  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  heated,  at  about  300"  C. 
It  exists  naturally  in  a  free  state  in  liquid  storax, 
in  the  balsams  of  Tolu  and  Peru,  and  in  gum  ben- 
zoin, and  is  often  deposited  in  large  crystals  from 
old  samples  of  oil  of  cinnamon  (cinnaniic  alde- 
hyde) and  from  cinnamon-water.  It  is  always 
formed  from  oil  of  cinnamon  when  the  latter  is 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air.  Cinnamic  acid 
is  usually  made  by  heating  benzaldehyde  with 
acetic  anhydride  and  dehydrated  sodium  acetate. 


its  formation  taking  place  according  to  the  fol* 
lowing  equation : 

C,H,CHO  +  CH.COONa  = 
Bensaldehjde     Sodium  acetate 
CJUCn :  CHCOONa  -f  H.O 

Cinnamic  acid  (Sodium  salt)  Water 

When  fused  with  caustic  potash,  cinnamic  acid 
breaks  up  into  benzoic  and  acetic  acids.  When 
heated  with  lime,  it  splits  up  into  styrolene  (a 
hydrocarbon)  and  carbonic  acid.  By  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  it  may  be  converted  into  ortho- 
hitro-cinnamic  acid,  which  is  related  to  indigo. 
Being  an  unsaturated  compound,  cinnamic  acid 
readily  forms  with  bromine,  hydrochloric,  hydro- 
bromic,  and  hydriodic  acids,  etc.  The  substance 
known  as  allo-cinnamic  acid  is  stereo- isomeric 
with  cinnamic  acid,  and  may  be  readily  converted 
into  the  latter. 

CINNAMON.  The  dried  bark  of  several 
species  of  Cinnamomum,  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Laurines.  The  leading  species,  Cinna- 
momum Zeylanicum,  indigenous  to  Ceylon,  where 
it  may  be  found  growing  at  an  altitude  of  3000 
feet  above  sea-level,  has  developed  seven  or  eight 
well-marked  varieties,  some  of  which  are  ranked 
by  botanists  as  species.  From  biblical  times  the 
forests  supplied  the  market,  but  its  cultivation 
was  commenced  by  the  Dutch.  It  is  now  grown  in 
Brazil,  the  West  Indies,  Egypt,  the  district  about 
Tellicherrry  (Malabar  Coast),  and  Java,  which 
last  two  places  most  nearly  approach  Ceylon 
in  the  quality  of  their  cinnamon;  but  in  none 
of  which,  owing  to  differences  of  soil,  climate, 
methods  of  cultivation,  or  of  exposure  to  sunlight, 
it  produces  bark  of  so  high  a  quality  as  in  its 
home.  Cinnamon  plantations  are  in  less  favor 
than  formerly,  coffee-culture  being  in  the  ascen- 
dent. In  the  wild,  the  tree  attains  the  height  of 
about  30  feet  and  a  diameter  of  12  to  18  inches, 
but  when  cultivated  it  is  made  to  form  stools  of 
four  or  five  stems.  When  the  bark  begins  to 
turn  brown,  usually  in  less  than  two  years,  these 
stems,  which  may  be  eight  feet  tall  and  two 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  are  harvested  and 
replaced  by  fresh  ones.  After  being  stripped  of 
leaves  and  twigs,  which  latter  yield  'cinnamon 
chips,'  they  are  girdled  transversely  and  slitted 
longitudinally,  and  the  bark  stripped  off  with  a 
mama  or  knife  similar  in  form  to  a  nurseryman's 
budding-knife.  The  pieces  are  then  laid  fiat  and 
the  outer  bark  removed  by  scraping  or  planing. 
As  the  bark  dries  it  forms  rolls  called  quills,  the 
smaller  of  which  are  inserted  into  the  larger, 
which  when  fully  dry  are  tied  in  bundles  for  ship- 
ment. Cassia  cinnamon,  cultivated  in  India  and 
southeastern  China,  is  the  bark  of  one  or  more  un- 
determined species,  variously  named  by  botanists, 
Cinnamomum  iamala,  Cinnamomum  tners,  and 
Cinnamomum  nitidum.  These  writers  also  con- 
sider the  species  mentioned  as  coarse  types  of 
Cinnamomum  Zeylanicum ^  formerly  introduced 
into  India  from  Oylon  and  modified  by  main- 
land environment.  Cassia  cinnamon,  which  is 
exported  to  America  from  China  and  India,  is 
not,  as  is  often  supposed,  the  same  as  Chinese  cin- 
namon, none  of  which  reaches  our  ports,  because 
of  the  steady  demand  and  high  prices  paid  for  it 
in  China.  The  Cassia  variety  is  cultivated;  the 
Chinese  is  not,  but  is  obtained  from  old  trees 
growing,  not  in  Chinese  forests,  but  in  those  of 
Annam.  These  trees  die,  their  bark  being  stripped 
from  trunks  and  twigs.  Saigon  cinnamon  is 
derived  from  an  undetermined  species  of  cinna- 
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mon  which  appeared  in  commerce  about  1875 
and  which  has  annually  increased  in  importance. 
Ceylon  cinnamon  is  yellowish-brown,  has  a  pecu- 
liar, fragrant  odor  and  sweetish,  aromatic,  pun- 
gent taste.  In  quality  it  surpasses  the  bark  ob- 
tained from  the  same  species  grown  in  other 
countries,  and  also  that  of  the  oUier  two  species 
imported  into  America.  Cassia  cinnamon  is  red- 
disn-brown,  and  has  a  less  delicate  taste  and  odor 
than  the  preceding.  The  Saigon  variety,  from 
which  the  outer  bark  is  not  removed,  has  a  gray 
or  grayish-brown  exterior,  with  whitish  blotches, 
warts,  and  wrinkles.  All  three  kinds  contain  a 
volatile  oil  (oleum  cinnamomi),  tannin,  sugar 
and  mannit,  and  are  recognized  in  the  Pharma- 
copceia  of  the  United  States.  The  oil,  which  is 
given  in  doses  of  from  one  to  five  drops,  is  credit- 
ed with  aromatic^  stomachic,  stimulant,  and  car- 
minative qualities  when  taken  internally,  and 
with  rubefacient  properties  when  applied  locally. 
The  bark,  due  to  its  tannic  acid,  has  some  astrin- 
gent properties,  and  is  commonly  used  to  flavor 
astringent  powders  and  mixtures  which  do  not 
contain  iron.  From  very  early  times  cinnamon 
has  been  used  as  a  spice  in  many  culinary  prepa- 
rations. For  illus.  see  plate  Flavobino  Plants. 
CINNAHON-FEBN.     See  Osmunda. 

CIKKAHON-STONE.  The  yellow  variety 
of  grossularite,  or  calcium  aluminum  garnet, 
called  esaonite,  or  more  properly  hesaonite.  The 
best  cinnamon-stones  come  from  Ceylon;  but 
specimens  of  a  good  quality  have  been  found  in 
Oxford  County,  Maine,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States,  some  of  which  would  cut  into 
gems  of  over  a  carat  in  weight. 

CINO  DA  FISTOJA,  chS'n6  d&  pSs-t^yft 
(originally  Guittoncino  Sinibaldi)  (1270- 
1336).  An  Italian  jurist  and  poet,  bom  at  Pis- 
toja.  He  began  the  study  of  law  there,  and  then 
went  to  Bologna,  where  his  masters  were  Lam- 
berto  di  Ramponi  and  Franciscus  Accursius.  On 
his  return,  he  held  a  civil  position  in  his  native 
city.  Being  a  partisan  of  tne  Ghibelline  faction, 
he  became  involved  in  the  Guelph  and  Ghibelline 
disputes;  and  as  the  Guelph  faction  became  tri- 
umphant, he  had  to  leave  Pistoja,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  travels  visited  Rome  and  journeyed 
in  France.  When  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  VII.  left  the  Ghibelline  cause  in  an  ap- 
parently hopeless  state,  he  withdrew  from  party 
strife,  and  made  law  his  special  study.  He 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  at  Bologna  (1314), 
and  afterwards  taught  jurisprudence  at  Treviso, 
Siena,  Florence,  Perugia,  and  Naples.  He  is  the 
author  of  two  books  on  law,  often  reprinted, 
Lectura  in  Codicem  Justiniani  (1483)  and  Lee- 
tura  in  Digestum  Vetus  (1527).  Among  his 
pupils  were  the  celebrated  Bartolus  and  Joannes 
Andrese.  Cino  is  best  remembered  now  for  his 
friendship  with  Dante,  who  speaks  of  him  with 
enthusiasm  in  De  Vulgari  Eloquio.  Like  Dante, 
he  had  an  ideal  lady,  to  whom  he  addressed  his 
sonnets — a  certain  Selvaggia  di  Vergiolesi;  and 
there  is,  therefore,  significance  in  his  verses  com- 
forting Dante  on  the  loss  of  Beatrice.  Petrarch 
called  him  *No8tro  Amoroso  Messer  Cino.*  By 
Carducci  he  is  ranked  midway  between  Caval- 
canti  and  Dante.  His  works  were  printed  in 
Rome  in  1559.  The  last  edition  of  his  poems  is 
that  by  Bindi  and  Fanfani,  Le  rime  ridotte  a 
miqlior  lezione  (Pistoja,  1878).  Consult:  Chiap- 
pelli.  Vita  e  opens  giuridiche  di  Cino  da  Pistoja 


(Turin,  1881) ;  and  Rossetti,  Dante  and  his  Cir* 
cle  (London,  1874). 

CINQ-HABS,  B&irk'mar',  Henbi  CoiFFiEa 
Ruz^  d'Effiat,  Marquis  de  (1620-42).  A  French 
nobleman  and  conspirator,  the  favorite  of  Louis 
XIII.  He  was  the  son  of  Marquis  d'Effiat, 
marshal  of  France  (158M632).  Cinq-Mars 
came  to  court  as  a  prot^gg  of  Richelieu  in  1635, 
receiving  a  commission  in  the  Royal  Guards.  In 
1637  he l>ecame  Master  of  the  Robes  to  the  King^ 
and  in  1639  was  advanced  by  Richelieu,  for 
political  reasons,  to  the  high  office  of  Grand 
Equerry  of  France.  Cinq-Mars,  however,  was  not 
content  to  be  Richelieu's  tool,,  and  had  ambitions 
of  his  own.  He  distinguished  himself  before 
Arras  in  1640,  find  desired  a  high  military  com- 
mand. Richelieu  would  advance  him  no  further 
and  in  1641  Cinq-Mars  allied  himself  with  the 
Orleans  faction,  and  became  one  of  the  chief 
opponents  of  the  Cardinal.  In  1642  he  accom- 
panied the  King  to  the  siege  of  Narbonne,  and 
seemed  high  in  the  royal  favor;  but  Richelieu 
had  unearthed  particulars  of  a  conspiracy,  in 
which  Cino-Mars  was  the  chief,  which  included  a 
treaty  with  Spain,  and  after  the  incriminating^ 
documents  had  been  laid  before  the  King,  Cinq- 
Mars  and  his  accomplices  were  arrested.  Gaston 
d'Orl^ans  saved  his  own  life  by  confessing  and 
implicating  others.  Cinq-Mars  was  imprisoned, 
tried,  and  executed  with  De  Thou,  at  Lyons,. 
September  12,  1642.  A  romantic  novel  by  Alfred 
de  Vigny,  Cinq-Mars,  ou  une  conjuration  sous 
Louis  XIIL,  is  founded  on  the  alleged  relations 
between  the  conspirator  and  Maria  de  Gonzaga,. 
afterwards  Queen  of  Poland,  and  there  is  an 
opera  by  Gounod  ( 1877)  based  on  the  story.  An 
Ibiglish  translation  of  this  work  has  appeared 
(New  York,  1861).  For  historical  accounts, con- 
sult: Basserie,  La  conjuration  de  Cinq-Mars^ 
preface  by  Alfred  Mgzi^res  (Paris,  1896)  ;  and 
Bazin,  Histoire  de  France  sous  Louis  XIII, 
(Paris,  1846). 

CIKQUECEKTO,  chSnlcwA-ch^n^td.  An  Ital- 
ian technical  term,  which  has  been  borrowed  by 
other  languages,  meaning  'five  hundred,'  and  used 
to  designate  the  art,  literature,  or  any  other 
form  of  culture  flourishing  between  1600  and 
1600.  Roughly  speaking,  it  is  the  'Developed 
Renaissance,'  'Hoch-Renaissance,'  *L*Age  d'Or,* 
from  Leonardo  da  Vinci  to  Paolo  Veronese,, 
though  its  second  half  was  almost  everywhere, 
except  in  Venice,  a  period  of  decadence. 

CINQTJEFOILy   slgk'foir.     See  Potentilla. 

CINQUE  (sigk)  POBTS  (Fr.,  five  ports). 
The  ancient  collective  name  of  the  five  English 
Channel  ports — Sandwich,  Dover,  Hythe,  Rom- 
ney,  and  Hastings — which  were  enfranchised  by 
Edward  the  Confessor.  William  the  Conqueror 
subsequently  granted  them  the  privileges  of  an 
almost  independent  State,  under  command  of  a 
Warden,  with  a  court  at  Dover  Castle.  Winchel- 
sea  and  Rye  were  added  later.  Up  to  the  reign 
of  Henry' VII.,  their  chief  function  was  tSe 
supply  of  the  country's  naval  contingent.  In 
the  time  of  Edward  I.  they  provided  fifty-seven 
fully  equipped  ships,  and  frequently  extended 
their  powers  by  equipping  piratical  expeditions. 
Dating  from  the  Revolution  of  1688,  their  privi- 
leges were  gradually  abolished,  the  Lord  War- 
den's jurisdiction  ceasing  in  1836.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Lord  Warden  with  residence,  and  the 
ancient  privilege  of  carrying  the  canopy  over 
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the  sovereign's  head  at  a  coronation  still  exists. 
The  official  residence,  Walmer  Castle,  near  Deal, 
dates  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  There,  as 
Warden,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  lived  each 
autumn  from  1829,  and  he  there  died  in  1852. 
Noteworthy  wardens  of  recent  date  are  Earl 
Granville,  the  Right  Honorable  W.  H.  Smith, 
the  Marquis  of  Dufferin,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury.  Consult  Burrows,  Cinque  Porta  (2d 
ed.,  Tjondon,  1888). 

CINTIO,  or  CINTHIO,  chen't£-?7.  See  Qm- 
ALDi,  Giovanni  Batkbta. 

CINTBA,  a^j/trk,  A  small  but  picturesquely 
situated  town  in  Portugal,  in  the  Province  of 
Estremadura,  about  15  miles  west-northwest  of 
Lisbon  (Map:  Portugal,  A3).  It  stands  on 
the  declivitv  of  the  Sierra  de  Cintra,  and  contains 
a  palace  of  Moorish  and  Christian  architecture, 
anciently  occupied  by  the  Moorish  kings,  and 
subsequently  a  favorite  residence  of  the  Christian 
monarchs.  A  charming  view  of  the  town  and  of 
the  sea  is  to  be  had  from  the  top  of  a  hill  crowned 
with  the  ruins  of  a  Moorish  castle.  On  another 
hill-top  stands  La  Pena,  once  a  convent,  after- 
wards a  residence  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  who 
restored  and  gave  it  the  outward  appearance  of  a 
feudal  castle.  In  the  neighborhood,  also,  is  what 
is  called  the  Cork  Convent,  named  so  on  account 
of  its  cork-lined  cells.  Cintra  is  a  favorite  sum- 
mer resort  with  the  residents  of  Lisbon,  and  con- 
tains a  summer  residence  of  the  King,  as  well  as 
many  private  residences.  Cintra  is  celebrated 
for  the  convention  concluded  here,  August  22, 
1808,  between  the  English  and  French,  by  which 
the  latter  agreed  to  evacuate  Portugal.  Popula- 
tion, in  1890,  4846;  1900,  5918. 

CIONE,  ch^-^nA,  Andrea  ni.  See  Orcaqna. 

CIOTAT,  syd'ti'.  La  (Prov.  Cioutat,  from 
Lat,  civitas,  state,  city).  A  seaport  town  of 
France,  in  the  Department  of  Boudies-du-Rhdne, 
situated  on  the  west  shore  of  a  bay  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, about  15  miles  southeast  of  Marseilles, 
in  the  midst  of  olive,  Drange,  and  pomegranate 
plantations  (Map:  France,  M  8).  It  is  well 
built  and  has  a  good  and  commodious  harbor, 
formed  by  a  mole,  and  well  defended.  The  indus- 
tries are  chiefly  cotton-spinning  and  ship-build- 
ing, and  there  is  an  active  trade  in  the  produce 
of  the  district.    Population,  in  1901,  11,622. 

CXPABTCJ,  ch^pa'rl,  Timoteo  (1805-87).  A 
Rumanian  ecclesiastic  and  philologist,  bom  in 
Transylvania.  As  professor  in  the  theological 
seminary  of  Blasendorf,  he  founded  in  1867  ^e 
Organul  Luminarei  ('Organ  of  Light'),  the  first 
Rumanian  journal  to  be  printed  in  Latin  char- 
acters. He  was  the  most  celebrated  representa- 
tive of  the  Latinist  School  in  Transylvania,  and 
was  the  author  of  the  following  important  works : 
De  Latinitate  LingucB  Valachicof  (1855);  De 
Nomine  Valachorum  Oentili  ( 1857 ) ;  De  Re  lAtie- 
raria  Val<ichorum  (1858);  (Srammatica  Limhei- 
Romtne  (2  vols.,  1859-69).  The  latter  work  was 
honored  by  a  prize  from  the  Rumanian  Academy. 

CIPHEB  (from  OF.  cifre,  Ger.  Ziifer;  from 
ML.  cifra,  zifera,  Ar.  eifr,  safr,  cipher,  from 
safara,  to  be  empty).  An  ornamental  arran^- 
ment  of  the  initial  letters  of  a  name  by  which 
they  become  also  a  private  mark,  adopted  by 
artists  and  architects  as  distinctive  of  their 
work.  That  of  Albrecht  Dtlrer  is  well  known. 
That  of  the  American  painter  Whistler  also  is 


well  known — a  conventionalized  yellow  butterfly. 
Any  complex  arrangement  of  letters  whieh  an 
individual  employs  as  his  signature  becomes  his 
own  property,  and  Albrecht  Dtlrer  secured  an  in- 
jimction,  at  one  time,  against  an  engraver  who 
made  use  of  his  cipher  when  employed  in  en- 
graving his  works. 

CIPHEB.  See  Cbtftogbafht  ;  Siqnalino 
AND  Teleobaphino,  Mttjtaby. 

CIPBTANI,  chd'pr^&'nd,  Giovaicni  Battista 
(c.  1727-85).  An  Italian-English  painter  and 
etcher.  He  was  born  in  Florence  in  1727  or 
1728.  He  attended  the  school  of  Ignatius  Hug- 
ford,  an  Englishmai^  settled  in  Florence,  where 
he  was  a  fellow-pupil  of  Bartolozzi  (q.v.).  In 
later  years  Cipriani  and  Bartolozzi  worked  to- 
gether in  London,  and  by  the  union  of  their  re- 
spective talents  —  designing  and  engraving  — 
produced  many  works  of  rare  excellence.  Cipri- 
ani was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Royal 
Academy  at  its  foundation  in  1768.  He  executed 
a  few  large  portraits,  most  of  which  are  at 
Houghton;  he  also  left  a  large  number  of  draw- 
ings, which  are  ranked  as  the  most  charming 
efforts  of  his  art.  Cipriani  died  at  Hammer- 
smith, December  14,  1785,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Chelsea  burial-ground,  where  Bartolozzi  erected 
a  monument  to  his  memory. 

CIBCASSIAy  sIr-kftsh^-&.  A  region  of  the 
northwestern  Caucasus  (q.v.)  (Map:  Russia^ 
F  6).  In  its  largest  sense,  as  the  home  of  the 
Kabardians  and  the  Abkhasians,  as  well  as  of 
the  Circassians  (q.v.),  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Kuban  River  on  the  north,  the  coimtry  of  the 
Lesghians  on  the  east,  Mingrelia  on  the  south, 
and  the  Black  Sea  on  the  west.  Circassia  haa 
been  nominally  a  part  of  Russia  since  1829.  It 
was  only  after  a  struggle  of  thirty-five  years, 
however,  that  Russian  sway  was  fully  estab- 
lished. 

CIBCASSIANS,  slr-k&sh'onz,  or  TCHEB* 
EES^ES.  A  term  applied  in  general  to  the 
northwestern  group  of  peoples  inhabiting  the 
region  of  the  Caucasus,  and  in  particular  to  the 
Adighe  or  Tcherkesses  (the  first  is  their  own 
name;  the  second,  from  which  the  word  Circaa- 
8%an  comes,  is  that  by  which  they  are  known  to 
the  Turks  and  Russians),  the  most  noteworthy 
of  these  tribes.  Other  Circassian  tribes  are  the 
Abkhasians  on  the  Black  Sea,  the  Kabardians, 
Shapsukhs,  Abadzeh,  etc.,  all  related  more  closely 
by  language  than  by  race ;  for  all  are  more  or  less 
mixed  with  Tatar,  Asiatic,  Aryan,  and  other 
intrusive  elements.  Except  the  Abkhasians  (the 
difference  may  be  due  to  artificial  lateral  com- 
pression), the  Circassian  tribes  tend  to  be 
brachycephalic,  and  of  average  rather  than  tall 
stature.  The  Abkhasians  are  darker-skinned, 
and  not  so  well  formed  or  featured  as  the  Cir- 
cassians proper ;  and  of  the  latter  those  of  Kuban 
are  the  least  attractive.  The  Kabardians,  who 
formerly  laid  claim  to  greater  purity  of  blood, 
are  now  less  pure  than  some  of  the  Adighe.  The 
Circassians  have  produced  many  men  and  women 
of  great  physical  beauty,  and  Circassian  girls, 
famous  for  their  good  looks,  have  long  adorned 
the  harems  of  Turkish  sultans,  pashas,  and  men 
of  wealth,  refining  to  no  little  extent  their  Mon- 
golian blood — many  of  them,  indeed,  being  ready 
enough  to  change  their  mountain  home  for  a 
Turkish  or  Persian  palace.  The  ethics  of  the 
Circassians  have  always  been  of  a  primitive  type. 
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and  Cherkesa  is  said  to  si^ify  as  much  as 
'brigand' ;  but  over  against  this  may  be  set  their 
hospitality  and  brave  struggle  for  liberty  against 
the  Russians.  When  the  Russian  conquest  was 
completed  in  1864,  more  than  300,000  of  them 
left  the  Caucasus  for  various  parts  of  Asiatic 
and  European  Turkey,  and  they  are  said  later 
to  have  had  a  share  in  the  Bulgarian  massacres. 
Those  who  are  still  in  the  old  habitat  number 
about  150,000,  and  are  losing  more  and  more  of 
their  racial  purity.  The  higher  classes  of  the 
Circassians  have  adopted  Islam,  while  amon)E^ 
the  lower  exists  a  certain  kind  of  Christianity 
or  Islamism  in  combination  with  survivals  of 
ancient  heathenism.  The  languages  of  the  Cir- 
cassian tribes  are  thought  by  some  authorities  to 
be  incorporating  rather  than  agglutinative. 
Since  Neumann's  Ruaaland  and  die  Tacherkeaaen 
(1840),  the  literature  about  the  Circassians  has 
grown  considerably.  Especial  reference  may  be 
made  to  R.  von  Erckert's  Der  Kaukaaua  und 
seine  Vdlker  (Leipzig,  1887),  and  the  fourth 
volume  of  Chantre's  comprehensive  Recherchea 
anthropologiquea  dana  le  Caucaae  (Lyons,  1885- 
«7). 

CraCE,  sSr's*  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Ktptcii,  Kirke). 
In  Homer,  the  sister  of  ^Efftes,  and  daughter  of 
Helios  and  the  ocean  nymph  Perse.  She  lived 
in  a  valley  of  the  island  of  yEasa,  surroimded  by 
human  beings  whom  she  had  transformed  into 
wolves  and  lions.  Here  she  transformed  into 
swine  the  companions  of  Odysseus,  and  when  the 
hero  came  to  her  palace  she  sought  to  exercise 
the  same  enchantment  upon  him.  Protected  by 
the  magic  herb,  moly,  which  Hermes  had  given 
him,  he  withstood  her  sorceries,  and  forced  her 
to  disenchant  his  followers.  He  then  remained 
with  her  a  year,  and  received  instruction  for 
avoiding  the  dangers  that  still  beset  his  home- 
ward way.  A  Cyclic  epic  told  of  Telegonus,  the 
son  of  Circe  and  Odysseus,  who,  landing  in 
Ithaca,  killed  his  father  in  battle.  Later  writers, 
possibly  even  Hesiod,  placed  the  island  of  Circe 
in  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  and  still  later  it  was 
identified  with  the  Circean  Promontory.  In  the 
Alexandrian  writers  Circe  also  appears  in  the 
story  of  the  Argonauts,  and  to  the  same  period 
belongs  the  story  that  in  jealousy  of  Scylla,  she 
transiormed  her  rival  into  a  monster,  by  pour- 
ing her  magic  drugs  into  the  water  where  Scylla 
bathed. 

CIBCE^y  or  CIBCEn.  A  town  of  ancient 
Latium,  situated  on  the  promontory  known  as 
Mons  Circeius  (Monte  Circeo).  Though  of  an- 
cient date,  Circei  was  never  very  famous,  but 
Tiberius  and  Domitian  had  villas  there.  On  the 
hill,  about  three  miles  from  the  sea,  are  remains 
of  early  -walls  of  polygonal  masonry. 

CIBCENSIAN  (s§r-sen^shan)  GAMES.  See 
Circus. 

CIBCLE  (from  Lat.  circuluaf  dim.  of  circua, 
Gk.  KlpKos,  kirkoa,  Kplxos,  krikoa,  circle).  The 
locus  (q.v.)  of  all  points  in  a  plane  at  an  equal 
finite  distance  from  a  fixed  point  in  that 
plane.  The  fixed  point  is  called  the  centre,  and 
the  space  inclosed,  or,  more  properly,  its  meas- 
ure* the  area  of  the  circle.  The  segment  of  any 
straight  line  intercepted  by  the  circle  (AB  in 
Fig.  1)  is  called  a  chord.  Any  chord  passing 
through  the  centre,  O,  is  called  a  diameter,  as 
A'B'.  The  centre  bisects  any  diameter,  and  the 
halves  are  called  radii.     Any  line  drawn  from 
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an  external  point  cutting  the  circle,  as  PQ,  is 
called  a  secant;  and  any  line  which  has  oontact 
with  the  circle,  but  does  not  intersect  it  when 
produced,  as  B'T,  is  called  a  tangent.  Any  por- 
tion   of    the    area 

limited  by  two  ra-  g ^p 

dii,  as  OA  and  OB, 
is  called  a  sector; 
and  any  portion 
of  the  circle,  BA'A, 
is  called  an  arc. 
A  chord  is  said 
to  divide  the  area 
into  segments;  the 
segments  are  equal 
if  the  chord  is  a 
diameter.  A  plane 
passing  through 
the  centre  of  a 
sphere  cuts  the 
surface  in  a  circle 
called  a  great  cir- 
cle of  the  sphere.  Circles  of  longitude  are  great 
circles.  Other  circles  of  a  sphere  are  called 
small  circles.  Ancient  writers  uauallv  called  the 
circle,  as  above  defined,  a  circum/erence,  the 
word  'circle'  being  applied  to  the  space  inclosed. 
In  modem  geometry,  at  least  above  the  elements, 
the  word  'circumference'  b  not  used,  and  the 
word  'circle'  applies  to  the  curve. 

In  coordinate  geometry  (see  Aivalttic  Gbom- 
VTBT),  the  circle  ranks  as  a  curve  of  the  second 
order  (see  Cubve),  and  belongs  to  the  conic  sec- 
tions; the  section  of  a  rieht  circular  cone,  per* 
pendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  cone,  being  a  circle. 
The  Cartesian  e(^uation  of  the  circle,  taking  its 
centre  as  the  origin,  is  a?* -f- y*  ^  f*.  The  con- 
structions of  Euclidean  geometry  being  limited 
to  the  use  of  two  instruments,  the  straight-edge 
and  the  compasses,  the  circle  and  the  straight 
line  are  the  two  basal  elements  of  plane  geom- 
etry. A  few  of  the  leading  properties  of  the 
circle  are: 

(1)  The  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the 
diameter  is  a  constant  ;*  this  is  designated  by 
the  symbol  x.  This  ratio  is  approximately 
3.141592;  3.1416  and  even  3f  are  sufficiently  ac- 
curate for  ordinary  purposes;  thus  the  area  of  a 
circle  of  radius  5  inches  is  3.1416  X  5'  square 
inches,  or  78.64  square  inches.  The  ratio  x  has 
an  interesting  history.  The  papyrus  of  Ahmes 
(q.v.)  (before  B.c.  1700)  contains  the  value 
(jyi)«or  3.1605;  Archimedes  (B.C.  287-212)  de- 
scribed it  as  lying  between  3f  and  d|f ;  the 
Almagest  (q.v.)  gives  it  as 

the  Romans  often  used  3^;  Aryabhatta  (q.v.) 
gave  3.1416;  Bhaskara  (q.v.),  3.14166;  and 
the  Chinese  of  the  sixth  century  a.d.,  ^.  Lu- 
dolph  van  Ceulen  (1586)  computed  x  to  35 
decimal  places,  and  in  recent  times  it  has  been 
carried  to  over  700  places.  In  1794  Legendre 
proved  that  x  is  an  irrational  number.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  not  only  incommensurable — ^that 
is,  not  expressible  as  the  quotient  of  two  inte- 
jrers— but  .it  has  been  proved  by  Lindemann 
(1882)  to  be  transcendental.  This  means  that 
X  cannot  be  a  root  of  an  algebraic  equation 
with  integral  coefiicients.  Certain  irrational 
(incommensurable)  numbers  may  be  represented 
by  elemejitary  geometric  lines ;  e.g.  ^2  is  repre- 
sented by  the  diagonal  of  a  square  of  side  1; 
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but  w,  being  transcendental,  cannot  be  repre- 
sented by  any  construction  depending  solely  upon 
the  straight-edge  and  compasses,  ft  requires  a 
transcendental  curve,  such  as  the  integraph  of 
Abdank-Abakanowicz. 

Thus,  through  labors  like  those  of  Gktuss,  Her- 
mite,  and  Lindemann,  the  true  nature  of  x  has 
been  determined,  and  efforts  at  circle-squaring 
by  the  instruments  of  elementary  geometry  have 
been  proved  futile.  Modem  analysis  has  shown 
It  to  be  expressible  by  certain  infinite  series ;  e.g. 

,  =  4(l-|  +  l-i  +  l-...)(I.*ibnit.); 

or  in  the  form  of  a  continued  fraction,  as  in 
4 
^1  (Brouncker) 

■"^"^2  +  9 

2  +  25 

2  +49 

2  +...; 

or  of  a  continued  product,  as 

w      2-2-4-4-6-6'8--*^^„.  . 

2°l-8-8»5-5-7-7»>>^^>' 
The  method  of  approximating  this  ratio  com- 
monly used  before  the  introduction  of  calculus 
(q.v.)  consisted  in  computing  the  perimeters 
of  the  circumscribed  and  inscribed  polygons  of 
a  circle  of  diameter  1.  For,  since  the  length  of 
the  circumference  in  this  case  is  the  desired 
ratio,  the  value  of  x  lies  between  the  values  of 
the  perimeters  of  the  given  polygons.  A  history 
of  tne  development  of  this  important  problem 
of  geometry  will  be  found  in  Rudio,  Arohimedeat 
Buygena,  Lambert,  Legendre:  vier  Abhandlungen 
Hher  die  Kreismessung  (Leipziff,  1892). 

(2)  The  centre  of  the  circle  is  a  centre  of 
symmetry,  and  any  diameter  is  an  axis  of  sym- 
metry (q-v-)* 

(3)  The  perimeter  of  a  circle  of  radius  r  is 
2«T,  and  its  areaxr*.  The  area  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  plane  figure  of  the  same  perimeter. 

(4)  Concentric  circles — ^that  is,  those  having 
the  same  centre — ^never  intersect. 

(5)  Circles  are  similar  figures  (see  Sihilab- 
itt),  and  their  areas  are  proportional  to  the 
squares  of  their  radii  or  diameters. 

(6)  Arcs  of  a  circle  are  proportional  to  the 
angles  subtended  at  the  centre,  and  conversely. 
This  property  forms  the  basis  of  angular  meas- 
ure. 

CiBouiAft  Measure.  The  supposed  number  of 
days  in  the  year  early  led  to  the  division  of  the 
circle  into  360  equal  parts,  for  use  in  astronomi- 
cal instruments.  A  knowledge  of  the  regular 
hexagon  probably  led  to  the  nirther  division  of 
360  degrees  into  six  parts  of  60  degrees  each. 
The  Babylonians  divided  each  degree  into  60 
?qual  parts,  and  each  subdivision  into  60  equal 
parts,  thus  producing  the  sexagesimal  scale. 
(See  Notation.)  Thus  the  circumference  of 
a  circle  is  divided  into  360  equal  parts,  called 
degrees;  each  degree  into  60  equal  parts,  called 
minutes;  and  each  minute  into  60  equal  parts, 
called  seconds.  Further  divisions  are  better 
represented  by  decimal  fractions.  The  circle 
is  also  commonly  divided  into  four  equal  parts 
of  90  seconds  each,  c-alled  quadrants.  By  con- 
necting the  centre  of  a  circle  with  the  points 
of  equal  division  on  the  circumference,  equal 
unit  angles  are  formed,  whose  magnitude  is  in- 


dependent of  the  length  of  the  radius ;  thus  pro- 
ducing an  angle  measure,  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
tractor (q.v.).  For  scientific  purposes,  however, 
it  would  be  more  convenient  to  divide  a  quadrant 
into  100  equal  parts,  called  grades,  and  each  of 
these  into  100  equal  parts,  called  centesimal 
minutes,  and  each  of  these  into  100  eqiuil  parts, 
called  centesimal  seconds.  This  plan,  attempted 
in  France  as  part  of  the  metric  system,  is  known 
as  the  centesimal  division  of  the  circle.  For  ex- 
ample, dIB  45'  17"  (read  3  grades,  45  centesimal 
minutes,  and  17  centesimal  seconds)  may  be 
written  3.4517.  To  translate  this  into  sexa- 
gesimal notation,  Z«  equals  3  X  ^*  =  2.7**,  45 
centesimal  minutes  46  X  ^885^  =  0.406'  or 
0.00675* ;  and  so  on.  The  sexagesimal  system  is, 
however,  so  well  established  that  the  centesimal 
has  only  very  recently,  in  France,  come  to  take 
important  rank. 

Kadian  Measubk.  In  higher  mathematics, 
especially  in  anal- 
ytic trigonometry,  p 
another  unit  of  ---''^  ^*'vJ3 
angular  measure, 
called  the  radian, 
is  in  general  use. 
This  is  defined  as 
the  angle  subtend- 
ed at  the  centre  of 
a  circle  by  an  arc 
equal  in  length  to 
the  radius  ( Fig. 
2).  The  relation 
of  the  radian  to 
other  angular  units 
is  as  follows: 


Pm.1 


The  radian  AOB 


arc  AB 


4  right  angles         circumference 


r 
2rr 


1 
2?' 


Therefore,    the    radian    equals   -  -    X  4    right 


angles  =  -  X    1   right  angle. 


2x 
In  degrees  one 


radian  is 


90' 


=  57.  29*  +  * 

or,  more  nearly, 

67  •  17' 44.6666* +. 

^  radians  ^  a    quadrant ;    w  radians    =    ISO*, 

and  2x  radians    =    360*. 

_.        _       ,.            180*    -a       X radians       , 
Since  1  radian  = ,  1**  =  — =-^7; —  and 

"°  =  ^  '""''*'* 

The  word  radian  is  commonly  omitted  in  discus- 
sions of  angles;  e.g.  x  radians  =  180*  is  ex- 
pressed   X  =  180*. 

A  few  of  the  modem  theories  concerning  the 
circle  are  suggested  by  the  following: 

(1)  Coaatal  Circles. — ^The  radical  axis  XX, 
(Fig.  3)  of  two  circles  of  radii  r,,  r,  is  the  line 
perpendicular  to  their  centre  line  C,C„  and  divid- 
ing this  line  so  that  the  difference  of  the  squares 
on  the  segments  equals  the  difference  of  the 
squares  on  the  radii.  The  common  chord  of  two 
intersecting  circles  is  a  segment  of  their  radical 
axis.  All  circles  having  a  common  radical  axis 
pass  through  two  real  or  two  imaginary  points, 
and  such  a  group  of  circles  is  called  a  co-axal 
system.     If   two  circles   are   concentric,   their 
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radical  axis  is  the  line  at  infinity;  therefore,  a 
system  of  concentric  circles  P&sses  throush  two 
imaginary  points  at  infinity.  These  are  called  the 
circular  points.    The  radical  axis  of  two  circles 


is  the  locus  of  points  from  which  tangents  to 
the  two  circles  are  equal.  If  a  variable  polygon 
inscribed  in  a  circle  of  a  co-axal  system  moves 
so  that  all  the  sides  but  one  touch  fixed  circles 
of  the  system,  the  last  side  also  touches,  in 
every  position,  a  fixed  circle  of  the  system 
(Ponoelet's  theorem). 


Fig.  4. 

(2)  Inversion. — ^Let  0  (Fig.  4)  be  the  centre 
of  a  circle  of  radius  r,  and  P,  Q  two  points  on 
a  line  through  O,  such  that  OP-OQ  =  r*.  P 
and  Q  are  called  inverse  points  with  respect  to 
the  circle.  Either  point  is  said  to  be  the  inverse 
of  the  other.  The  circle  and  its  centre  are  called 
the  circle  and  centre  of  inversion,  and  r  the 
constant  of  inversion.  If  every  point  of  a  plane 
figure  be  inverted  with  respect  to  a  circle,  or 
every  point  of  a  figure  in  respect  to  a  sphere,  the 
resultmg  figure  is  called  the  inverse  image  of 
the  given  one.  The  inverse  of  a  circle  is  either 
a  straight  line  or  a  circle,  according  as  the 
centre  of  inversion  is  or  is  not  on  'Uie  given 
circle.  The  centre  of  inversion  is  then  the  centre 
of  similitude  of  the  original  circle  and  its  in* 
verse;  and  the  circle,  its  inverse,  and  the  circle 
of  inversion  are  co-axal.  The  theory  of  inversion 
was  invented  by  Stubbs  and  Ingram  in  1842,  and 
has  been  made  use  of  by  Lord  Kelvin  in  several 
important  propositions  of  mathematical  physics. 

(3)  Pole  and  Polar. — ^The  polar  of  any  point 
P,  with  respect  to  a  circle,  is  the  perpendicular 
to  the  diameter  OP  drawn  through  the  inverse 
point.  Hence  the  polar  of  a  point  exterior  to  a 
circle  is  the  chord  joining  the  points  of  contact 
of  the  tangents  drawn  from  the  external  point. 
Any  point  P  lying  on  the  polar  of  a  point  Q' 
has  its  own  polar  passing  through  Q'.  The 
polars  of  any  two  points,  and  the  line  joining 
the  points,  form  a  triangle  called  the  aelf-recip- 


rocal  triangle  with  respect  to  the  circle,  ihm 
three  vertices  being  the  poles  of  the  opposite 
sides. 

(4)  Involution. — ^Pairs  of  inverse  points,  P, 
^'*  Q>  Q';  etc.,  on  the  same  straight  line,  form 
a  system  in  involution,  the  relation  between 
them  being  OPOP'  =  OQOQ'  =  ....=  f*. 
Here  the  inverse  points  are  usually  called  con^ 
jugate  points.  Any  four  points  whatever  of  a 
svstem  in  involution  on  a  straight  line  have 
tneir  anharmonic  ratio  (q.v.)  equal  to  that  of 
their  four  conjugates. 

(6)  Nine-Points  Circle. — ^The  intersection  of 
the  three  altitudes  of  a  triangle  is  called  the  or- 
thocentre.  The  mid-points  of  the  segments  from 
the  orthocentre  to  toe  vertices  constitute  three 
points,  the  feet  of  the  altitudes  three  more,  and 
the  mid-points  of  the  sides  of  the  triangle  three 
more — all  nine  lying  on  the  circimiferenoe  of  a 
circle,  called  the  nine-points  circle. 

In  Fig,  6,  O  is  the  orthocentre  and  K«  L,  6,  D, 
M,  E,  H,  N»  F  are  the  nine  points. 


Fio.6. 

<6)  Seven^Points  Circle  (Brocard  eirde). 
Point  6  in  Fig.  6,  so  placed  that  its  distances 
from  the  sides  of  the  triangle  ABC  are  propor- 
tional to  the  lengths  of  the  respective  sides,  is 
called  the  svnmiedian  point  of  the  triangle. 
Lines  through  this  point  parallel  to  the  sides 
cut  them  in  six  points,  D,  E',  E,  F',  F,  lY,  whieh 
lie   on   a   circle   called   the   triplicate-ratio   or 


Fio.6. 

Tucker  circle.  If  lines  were  drawn  throufffa  A^ 
B,  C,  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  triangles  DBF,. 
D'E'F',  they  would  intersect  one  another  and  PE, 
DE',  FD'  in  P,  P'.  L,  M,  K.    These  five  points^ 
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together  with  S  and  the  circumoentre  of  the  tri- 
angle, lie  on  a  circle  called  the  seyen-points  or 
Brocard  circle.  P,  P'  are  called  the  Brocard 
points. 

Consult:  McClelland,  Geometry  of  the  Circle 
(London,  1891);  Casey,  Sequel  to  EucUd 
(Dublin,  1888)  ;  Catalan,  Th^ordmes  et  pro- 
hUmes  de  giomitrie  iUtnentaire   (Paris,  1870). 

CTBCLEy  Maqio.  A  space  in  which  sorcerers 
were  wont,  according  to  the  ancient  popular  be- 
lief, to  protect  themselves  from  the  fuiy  of  the 
evil  spirits  they  had  raised.  This  circle  was 
uftimlly  formed  on  a  piece  of  ground  from  seven 
to  nine  feet  square,  in  the  midst  of  some  dark 
forest,  in  a  churchyard,  vault,  or  other  lonely 
and  dismal  spot.  The  circle  was  described  at 
midnight  in  certain  conditions  of  the  moon  and 
weather.  Inside  the  outer  circle  was  another 
somewhat  less,  in  the  centre  of  which  the 
sorcerer  had  his  seat.  The  spaces  between  the 
circles,  as  well  as  between  the  parallel  lines 
that  inclosed  the  larger  one,  were  filled  Vith 
all  the  holy  names  of  God,'  and  a  variety  of 
other  characters  supposed  to  be  potent  a^inst 
the  powers  of  evil.  Without  the  protection  of 
this  circle,  the  magician,  it  was  believed,  would 
have  been  carried  off  by  the  spirits,  as  he  would 
have  been  had  he  by  chance  got  out  of  the 
charmed  space. 

CIBCLEy  Meridian.    See  Meridian  C!!ibcle. 

CIBCLEy  Mural.    See  Mural  C^cle. 

CIBCLEVILIiE.  A  city  and  the  county-seat 
of  Pickaway  County,  Ohio,  30  miles  south  of 
CDlumbus;  on  the  Scioto  River,  the  Ohio  and 
Erie  Canal,  and  the  Cincinnati  and  Muskingum 
Valley  and  the  Norfolk  and  Western  railroads 
(Map:  Ohio,  £  6).  It  was  laid  out  in  1810,  on 
the  site  of  a  prehistoric  circular  fortification 
(described  in  Howe's  History  of  Ohio),  from 
which  the  name  is  taken.  Pork-packing  is  an 
important  industry,  and  there  are  also  exten- 
sive manufactures  of  straw-boards,  furniture, 
farming  implements,  canned  goods,  flour,  and 
corn-meal.  Settled  in  1806,  Circleville  was  in- 
corporated in  1814,  and  is  governed  at  present 
under  a  revised  charter  of  1862,  which  provides 
for  a  mayor,  elected  lucnnially,  and  a  city  coun- 
cil.    Population,  in  1800,  U556;  in  1900,  6991. 

CIBCTTIT  (Fr.  circuit,  from  Lat.  circuitus, 
from  circuire,  circumire,  to  go  around;  from 
circum,  around  +  ire,  to  go).  A  territorial 
division,  within  which  a  court  of  justice  is  to 
be  held,  at  stated  times  and  places.  The  practice 
of  dividing  England  into  circtdts,  and  assigning 
to  each  division  judges  whose  duty  it  is  to  hold 
court  therein  at  prescribed  places  and  terms,  be- 
came settled  during  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  As 
early  as  the  first  Magna  Charta,  in  1215,  it  was 
provided  that  certain  assizes  (q.v.)  for  the  re- 
covery of  lands  should  always  be  taken  in  the 
counties  in  which  the  l.inds  were  situated,  and 
that  two  justices  of  the  King  should  be  sent  to 
each  county  four  times  a  year  for  that  purpose. 
But  the  evils  arising  from  the  remote  and  ir- 
regular sittings  of  the  King's  Court  {curia 
regis)  were  not  obviated  until  the  end  of  that 
century.  This  early  arrangement  of  circuits 
has  been  modified  from  time  to  time,  and  it  is 
now  regulated  by  the  Judicature  Act  of  1875, 
and  an  order  in  council  of  1876.  In  the  United 
States  there  are  two  classes  of  circuits— one 
belonging  to  the  judicial  system  of  the  Federal 


Government,   the  other  to   that  of  tha   State. 
For  a  description  of  the  several  courts  desig- 
nated as  circuit  courts,  see  Ck>UBT. 
OXBCXTLAB  NOTES.     See  Credit,  LmsRS 

OF. 

CIBCIXLAB  NTTMBEBS.  Numbers  whose 
powers  end  with  the  same  figure  as  do  the  num- 
bers themselves:  e.g.  0,  1,  6,  6,  for  0^=0,  la=l, 
5^  being  a  multiple  of  5,  ends  in  5,  6'=36, 
6»=216,  etc. 

OIBCXTIiAB  PABTS,  The  five  elements  in- 
volved in  a  rule  q 
for  solving  right- 
angled  spherical 
triangles,  formu- 
lated by  John  Na- 
Sier  (q.v.).  The  ^. 
ve  parts,  o,  a,  w«v 
complement  of  A, 
complement  of  O, 
and  complement  of 
h,  as  indicated  in 
the  triangle,  whence 
arranged  on  the 
circumference  of  a  circle,  admit  of  the  following 
selection:  Any  part,  as  co-V,  has  two  adjacent 
parts,  as  co-h,  a, 
and  two  opposite 
parts,  as  co-A,  o. 
The   rules   of   Na- 

gier  connect  these  ^^^^  \^ 

y  the  following 
mnemonic :  The 
sine  of  the  middle 
part  equals  the 
product  of  the  tan- 
gents of  the  adja- 
cent parts,  and  the  ^ 
sine  of  the  middle 
part  equals  the 
product  of  the  cosines  of  the  opposite  parts. 

CIBCXJIiATINO  DECIMALS.  DecimaU  in 
which  one  or  more  figures  are  continually  re- 
peated in  the  same  order ;  e.g.  0.333  .  .  .  .  ,  0.25666 
....,  0.3172172  ....  ,  are  circulating  decimals. 
These  are  sometimes  called  repeating  decimals, 
and  the  figure  or  set  of  figures  repeated  is  called 
the  repetend.  If  the  repetend  be^ns  at  the  deci- 
mal point,  the  decimal  is  called  a  pure  circulate; 
otherwise  the  decimal  is  called  a  mixed  circulate ; 
e  g.  0.2727  ....  is  a  pure  circulate,  but  0.25999 
....  is  mixed.  If  the  repetend  contains  but  one 
figure,  it  is  called  simple — otherwise,  compound. 
If  the  first  figures  of  repetends  are  of  the  same 
order,  the  repetends  are  said  to  be  similar;  and 
if  they  end  with  figures  of  the  same  order,  ihey 
are  said  to  be  conterminous;  e.g.  0.639292  .... 
and  0.253232  ....  are  both  similar  and  conter- 
minous. Periods  over  the  first  and  last  figures 
of  the  repetend  serve  to  indicate  that  a  decimal 
is  a  circulate ;  thus,  0.27S  =  0.27373  ....  Opera- 
tions with  circulating  decimals  may  be  performed 
in  the  usual  way,  or  the  circulates  may  be  re- 
duced to  common  fractions.  This  is  usually 
done  by  applying  the  formula  for  the  sum  of  an 
infinite  geometric  progression.  (See  Sebiss.) 
Thus,   0.^5   is  the   same   as  0.35   -f-   0.0035   -f 

0.000035  4- ,  in  which  the  first  term  is  0.36 

and  the  rate  0.01 ;  hence,  the  sum  is 
0.35  0.35         85 


1-0.01 


0.99 


99 
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That  this  fraction  is  the  same  as  the  decimal' 
0.35  may  be  seen  by  division. 

CIBCXJLATIKO  LIBKABY.     See  Libbabt. 

CIBCXJLATINO  XEDrOM.    See  Moi^et. 

CIBCULATIOK  (Lat.  circulatio,  circular 
course,  from  circulua,  circle,  dim.  of  circus, 
circle).  A  term  used  in  anatomy  and  physiol- 
ogy to  designate  the  course  of  the  blood  through 
the  blood-vessels.  A  knowledge  of  the  heart, 
arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins  (qq.v.)  is,  of 
course,  essential  to  a 
complete  imderstanding 
of  the  subject  of  circula- 
tion; but  by  means  of  a 
diagram  (Fig.  1),  we 
can  indicate  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  in  a 
general  way.  The  shaded 
part  of  Fig.  1  represents 
the  vessels  carrying  the 
impure  or  venous  blood, 
which  has  already  given 
up  its  oxygen  to  the  body 
and  taken  in  exchange 
the  carbonic-acid  gas. 
The  unshaded  diagram 
represents  the  vessels 
filled  with  pure  blood, 
which  is  freely  supplied 
with  oxygen  (arterial 
blood).  The  heart  is 
shown  here  as  composed 
of  four  chambers,  of 
yI  which  the  two  right  ones 
rlKht  ventricle;  f'.  left  ven-  belong  to  the  circulation 
ffcricn^a^olti  ^:  of  venous  blood  and  the 
▼ena  cava;  e,  (greater  clr-  two  left  tO  that  of  ar- 
culation;  b,  emaller  drcu-  terial    blood.      Now    the 

{S?;:''i.?„Ci:^^''^.„;:-  wood  .from  the  whole 
body  IS  brought  to  the 
right  auricle  of  the  heart  (c)  by  two  Targe  veins, 
the  superior  vena  cava  and  the  inferior  vena  cava, 
both  of  which  are  here  represented  by  d.  By  the 
contraction  of  this  chamber,  the  blood  is  forced 
through  the  right  auriculo-ventricular  opening 
into  the  second  chamber  of  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  the  right  ventricle  (t?),  and  this  by  its 
contraction  drives  the  blood  to  the  lungs  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow  pointing  to  f.  The  blood 
is  prevented  from  returning  into  the  auricle  by 
the  tricuspid  valve,  which  completely  closes  the 
auriculo-ventricular  opening  during  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  ventricle.  In  its  passage  through 
the  lungs  the  blood  is  purified  ai^d  oxygenated, 
and  then  is  brought  back  to  the  heart  again  by 
the  four  pulmonary  veins,  entering  the  auricle 
on  the  left  side.  When  this  contracts,  the  blo€>d 
is  forced  onward  into  the  left  ventricle,  and  then 
by  ventricular  contraction  into  the  aorta  for 
general  arterial  distribution.  The  mitral  valve 
prevents  regurgitation  into  the  left  auricle,  and 
the  semi-lunar  valve  at  the  beginning  of  the 
aorta  stops  any  reflux  into  the  ventricle.  (Sim- 
ilar valves  are  present  in  the  pulmonary  artery. ) 
The  aorta  divides  into  branches,  and  these  in 
turn  into  smaller  ones,  until  the  whole  body  is 
supplied  by  a  minute  arterial  plexus,  or  network ; 
the  smallest  arteries  divide  into  a  finer  network 
of  still  more  minute  vessels,  the  capillaries, 
which  have  extremely  delicate  walls,  so  that  the 
blood  can  come  into  the  closest  relation  with  the 
cells  of  the  body-tissues.     It  is  in  these  capil- 


Fio.  1.     arculatlon    of 
the   blood:    h,  heart: 


laries  that  the  oxygen  is  given  off,  the  nourish- 
ment furnished  to  the  body  elements,  and  the 
waste  products  taken  up  into  the  blood.  The 
capillaries  then  unite  to  form  a  venous  plexus, 
and  later  small  veins  which  unite  with  each  other 
to  form  larger  ones  until  we  have  all  the  blood 
collected  into  the  superior  and  mferior  vene 
cave,  and  thus  brought  to  the  heart  again. 

We  see,  from  this  description,  that  there  are 
in  reality  two  circulations — one,  a  short  cir- 
cuit, from  the  right  side  of  the  heart  through 
the  lungs  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart;  and  the 
second,  a  longer  circuit,  from  the  left  side  of 
the  heart  through  the  body  back  to  the  right 
side  of  the  heart.  In  the  heart  the  two  circula- 
Uons  connect  with  each  other,  and  become  con- 
tinuous. In  addition  to  the  pulmonary  and  sys- 
temic circulations,  described  above,  we  have 
another  subsidiary  to  the  venous  system,  and 
known  as  the  portal  circulation.  This  is  not 
indicated  in  the  diagram.  A  certain  amount  of 
the  blood  of  the  intestines  is  collected  into  the 
portal  vein  and  carried  to  the  liver,  where  it 
traverses  a  capillary  network  in  intimate  rela- 
tion with  the  liver-cells.  Bile  is  formed  and 
other  important  changes  are  efi'ected  in  the  blood, 
which  is  highly  charged  with  foodstuffs  recently 
absorbed  in  its  passage  through  the  intestinal 
capillaries.  The  blood  is  collected  a  second  time 
into  veins,  and  carried  to  the  inferior  vena  cava, 
where  it  again  joins  the  general  circulation.  In 
its  passage  through  other  special  organs,  the 
blood  undergoes  further  modifications.  See  Kid- 
ney; Spleen;  etc. 

The  anatomy  of  the  organs  concerned  is  given 
elsewhere,  and  we  can  consider  them  here  only  in 
their  mechanical  relation  to  the  circulation.  The 


Fio.  2.  The  lungs,  heart,  and  principal  blood-venelfl  in 
man;  a.  A,  veins  from  right  and  left  armg;  b,  t  right  and 
left  jugular  veins,  returning  the  blood  from  head  and  neck. 
Tbeee  four  veins  unite  to  form  a  single  trunk,  the  yenm 
cava,  superior,  which  enters, the  right  auricle  /;  e.  e,  the 
right  and  left  carotid  arteries,  the  latter  rising  dirpctlj 
from  tin*  arch  of  the  aorta,  a';  the  former  from  a  short 
trunk  called  the  arteria  iDDomlnata;  g,  the  left  subclarian 
arterj,  rising  directly  from  the  aorta,  while  the  right  sub- 
clavian  artery  rises  from  the  arteria  innominata ;  d,  the 
trachea  or  windpipe ;  i,  k,  right  and  left  lungs;  /,  /,  the  right 
and  left  auricles;  p.  the  right  ventricle;  o,  the  apex  of  the 
ventricle ;  m.  the  Inferior  or  ascending  vena  cava;  n,  the 
descending  aorta,  emerging  from  behind  the  heart;  q,  th» 
pulmonary  artery. 

heart  is  situated  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
chest,  lying  between  the  right  and  left  lungs, 
and   inclosed   in  a  membranous   sac    (the   peri- 
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eardium),  which  consists  of  an  outer  fibrous 
layer  and  an  inner  serous  lining.     The  fibrous 

layer  is  continuous 
with  the  outer  coat 
of    the    large    ves- 
sels,   which    enter 
and       leave       the 
heart;  but  the  se- 
rous   layer    is    re- 
flected  from   these 
vessels   on    to   the 
heart  itself,  which 
it    entirely    envel- 
ops.  We  thus  have 
two  sacs,  the  one 
within    the    other, 
but    continuous 
Fig.  8.    Section  of  the  human  with  each  other  at 
heart:   f,  b,  the  two  venm  cavm,  fh(»ir     nM>1ra       onH 
opening  Into  d,  the  right  auricle;  }"^         "^^^     f"*^ 
A,  the  right  ventricle,  from  which  between     the     two 

Sroceeds  the  pulmonarj  arterj,  sacs  a  closed  cav- 
Ivldlng  Into  branchen  g  and  i.  -^  af^nr(*t\na  inaf 
going  to  the  right  and  left  lungs  "y»  f  «  .?^^  ^  , 
reapectlveljr;  «,  e*.  the  pulmonary  enough  nuid  to  lu- 
velns  (two  from  each  lung),  en-  bricate  its  walls, 
tering  Into  the  left  auricle,  k;  /,  \Tr:4.L:„  xt,*  ««„;i.„ 
the  mitral  valve;  m.  the  left  ven-  Wlthm  this  cavity 
tricle,  from  which  proceeds  the  the  hearty  closely 
aorta,  whose  arch  is  indicated  by  pnvplnTM^H  hv  thA 
b,  and  the  descending  portion  by  f  "veiopea  Dy  tne 
a,  none  of  lt«  branches  being  inner  sac,  moves 
shown  in  this  figure;  o.  the  parti-  free  and  unhin- 
S^V!fP*"™  between  right  and  ^^^ed  at  every  con- 
left  hearts.  .       ,.  ^"^     .i, 

traction   and   with 

the  minimum  of  friction.  The  shape  of  the  heart 
is  pyramidal;  it  is  suspended  nearly  in  the  mid- 
line by  the  large  vessels  at  its  base,  which  firmly 
fix  this  portion ;  but  otherwise  the  organ  lies  wholly 
free  in  the  pericardium  in  a  direction  obliquely 
downward  and  to  the  left.  The  walls  of  the  heart 
are  almost  entirely  muscular,  and  the  fibres  are 
BO  arranged  that  by  their  contraction  they  dimin- 
ish each  cavity  in  all  dimensions,  and  drive  the 
blood  forward  with  the  greatest  efficiency.  The 
work  accomplished  by  each  contraction  of  the 
two  ventricles  together  is  estimated  at  about  4.5 
foot-pounds.  This  represents  the  energy  re- 
quired to  lift  4.6  pounds  a  height  of  one  foot.  On 
this  basis,  Houghton  computes  the  total  work  of 
the  heart  in  twenty-four  hours  at  approximately 
124   foot-tons. 

In  our  outline  of  the  circulation  we  have  seen 
how  the  direction  of  the  blood-current  in  the 
heart  is  rendered  constant  by  means  of  the  car- 
diac valves.  The  heart's  action  consists  in  suc- 
cessive alternate  contraction  (systole)  and  re- 
laxation (diastole)  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the 
auricles  and  ventricles.  During  the  period  of 
relaxation,  the  blood  flows  into  the  two  auricles 
from  the  veins,  and  they  are  gradually  distended, 
while  a  certain  amount  of  blood  passes  on  into 
the  ventricles  through  the  auriculo-ventricular 
openings,  which  are  patent  during  the  entire 
diastole.  At  the  end  of  this  period  the  auricles 
are  completely  dilated,  and  their  muscular  walls 
contract  and  force  nearly  the  entire  contents 
into  the  ventricles.  This  action  is  very  sudden, 
and  occurs  in  both  auricles  at  the  same  moment. 
The  contraction  begins  near  the  entrance  of  the 
large  veins,  and  extends  onward  toward  the 
auriculo-ventricular  openings;  in  this  way  the 
reflux  of  blood  into  the  veins  is  guarded  against, 
and  any  tendency  is  still  further  counteracted  by 
the  mass  of  blood  in  the  veins  and  by  the  valves 
which  are  present  in  the  veins  near  their  opening 
into  the  heart.     The  force  of  the  blood  flowing 


into  the  ventricles  is  insufficient  to  open  the  semi- 
lunar valves,  but  distends  the  ventricles  them* 
selves,  which  are  still  in  a  condition  of  relaza- 


Fio.  4.  Upper  surface  of  the  heart,  the  auricles  having 
been  removed. 

tion.  The  tricuspid  and  mitral  valves  float  up- 
ward on  the  blood-current,  and  are  in  a  position 
to  close  readily  at  the  commencement  of  ventricu- 
lar contraction.  The  ventricular  systole  follows 
immediately  on  the  auricular  systole.  The  con- 
traction is  slower  but  far  more  forcible,  and 
entirely  empties  the  ventricular  chambers  at  each 
systole.  The  apex  of  the  heart  is  thrown  forward 
and  upward  with  a  slight  rotatory  motion,  and 
this  impulse  (the  apex  beat)  is  detected  be- 
tween the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  slightly  to  the 
right  of  the  left  nipple.  For  a  short  time  fol- 
lowing the  ventricular  systole,  the  whole  heart 
is  at  rest.  The  entire  cycle,  therefore,  can  be 
divided  into  three  periods,  in  the  first  of  which 
the  auricles  contract,  in  the  second  the  ventricles 
contract,  and  in  the  third  both  auricles  and  ven- 
tricles remain  relaxed  and  at  rest. 

When  we  listen  to  the  heart  we  hear  two 
sounds  with  every  beat,  and  these  are  followed 
by  a  short  pause.  We  can  roughly  express  their 
relative  quality  by  speaking  the  words  *lQbb- 
dOp.*  The  first  sound  is  dull  and  protracted, 
occurring  at  the  same  time  as  the  apex-beat, 
and  coinciding,  therefore,  with  the  ventricular 
systole.  This  sound  is  supposed  to  be  due  to 
the  vibration  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves 
and  their  fibrous  attachments,  and  also,  to  a 
less  extent,  to  the  stretching  of  the  ventricular 
walls  and  the  coats  of  the  large  arteries  by  the 
tension  at  the  moment  of  contraction.  The  con- 
traction of  the  mass  of  ventricular  muscular  tis- 
sue is  possibly  a  minor  factor.  The  second  sound 
is  shorter  and  much  sharper  in  character;  it  is 
probably  dependent  on  the  sudden  closure  of  the 
semilunar  valves.  Diseases  of  the  heart-valves 
modify  these  sounds,  and  enable  one  to  detect 
the  abnormal  condition.  In  the  healthy  adult, 
tlie  heart-beats  number  about  seventy- two  per 
minute;  but  many  circumstances,  e.g.  exercise, 
cause  wide  variations,  even  in  health.  The  heart 
is  under  control  of  the  nervous  system,  which 
influences  it  in  a  highly  complicated  manner. 

The  arteries  contain  a  considerable  amount  of 
elastic  tissue  which,  by  yielding,  breaks  the 
shock  of  ventricular  systole,  and  thus  protects 
the  vessels  from  sudden  pressure.  This  tissue 
also  equalizes  the  blood-current  by  its  elastic 
recoil  during  cardiac  diastole,  and  forces  the 
blood  forward  in  a  steady  stream.  It  does  not 
originate  force,  however,  but  simply  restores  the 
force  expended  on  it  by  the  contraction  of  the 
ventricles.  Because  of  their  elastic  character, 
the  arteries  readily  dilate  and  contract  according 
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to  the  total  amount  of  blood  in  the  body;  the 
muscular  tissue  of  the  arteries  is  an  additional 
factor  here.  The  arteries  also  tend  to  regain 
their  normal  calibre  under  all  circumstances,  be- 
cause of  this  same  elasticity,  and  easily  adapt 
themselves  to  the  different  movements  of  the 
body. 

The  most  important  function  of  the  muscular 
tissue  in  the  arteries  is  to  adjust  the  size 
of  the  vessels  to  the  amount  of  blood  which  each 
part  of  the  body  requires,  and  also  to  adapt  the 
calibre  to  the  quantity  of  blood  that  the  arteries 
contain  at  any  moment.  The  force  of  the  muscu- 
lar contraction  in  the  arteries  is  probably  a  very 
slight  factor  in  propelling  the  blood.  The  im- 
pulse of  the  blood,  when  it  enters  the  arteries  at 
the  moment  of  ventricular  contraction,  can  be 
felt  in  all  the  superficial  arteries  of  any  con- 
siderable si7A;  and  we  designate  this  as  the 
pulse.  For  clinical  purposes,  it  is  usually  felt 
in  the  radial  artery  at  the  outer  side  of  the  wrist. 

In  the  mesentery  of  the  frog,  we  can  trace  the 
circulation  in  the  capillaries  by  means  of  the 
microscope;  and  our  observations  here  can  prob- 
ably, without  error,  be  applied  to  the  condition 
in  man.  The  red  blood-corpuscles  are  seen  mov- 
ing along  with  considerable  rapidity  in  the 
middle  of  the  blood-current,  while  the  white  cor- 
puscles advance  more  sluggishly  along  the  walls 
of  the  capillaries.  The  capillaries  present  a  far 
larger  surface  with  which  the  blood  comes  in  con- 
tact than  the  other  blood-vessels,  and  therefore 
offer  the  greatest  resistance  to  the  progress  of 
the  blood.  This  resistance  largely  depends  on 
the  vital  capillary  force,  so  that  the  capillaries 
of  themselves  greatly  influence  the  circulation. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  condition  of  the  arteries 
and  veins  exerts  a  decided  control  over  the  cir- 
culation in  the  capillaries  which  connect  them. 
The  propelling  force  in  the  veins  is  due  to  the 
impulse  from  the  ventricles,  and,  to  some  extent, 
to  the  pressure  exerted  upon  the  veins  by  the 
muscular  movements  of  the  body.  The  suction 
action  of  the  heart  is  also  a  factor  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  presence  of  valves  along  the  veins 
enables  them  to  take  advantage  of  all  the  force 
applied.  It  is  estimated  that  a  portion  of  the 
blood  can  traverse  the  entire  circuit  of  the  cir- 
culation in  half  a  minute.  The  circulation  be- 
^^8  at  a  very  early  period  in  foetal  life,  and 
presents  important  modifications,  which  will  be 
described  imder  Foetus  (q.v.).  See  also  Em- 
BRYOLOOY,  Human. 

Our  present  knowledge  of  the  circulation  is  of 
comparatively  recent  date.  It  was  first  de- 
scribed by  Harvey,  in  his  celebrated  work,  Exer- 
<ntatio  de  Motu  Cordis  et  Sanguinis,  published  in 
1628. 

CIBCULATION  OF  SAP.    See  Sap. 

CIB'CTTLATO'BY  SYSTEM,  Evolution  of. 
The  organs  by  which  fluids  and  sometimes  gases 
and  solids,  suspended  in  the  fluids,  are  trans- 
ported from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another. 
A  circulatory  system  first  becomes  necessary 
when  the  organism  gets  to  be  of  great  size  and  a 
specialization  of  structure  has  taken  place,  so 
that  the  nutrient  regions  where  fluid  and  gas- 
eous food  are  supplied  are  far  removed  from 
the  muscles,  glands,  and  other  organs  whjch  re- 
quire that  food,  and  where  the  excretory  organs 
are  distant  from  the  great  centres  of  metabolism. 
The  circulatory  system  fulfills  the  function  of 


transportation  between  the  muscles  and  glands 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  alimentary  tract,  res- 
piratory organs,  and  kidneys  on  the  other. 

Lowest  Forms, — In  the  Protozoa  the  body  is  so 
small  that  no  special  circulatory  apparatus  is 
necessary.  The  cell-structure  with  its  water- 
spaces  provides  for  carrying  food  in  solution  to 
the  remotest  plasm  films.  In  the  sponges  the 
body  often  attains  great  size,  but  by  the  system 
of  water-canals  penetrating  all  parts  of  the  mass, 
food  and  oxygen  are  directly  brought,  as  it 
were,  to  the  door  of  every  cell.  Even  in  the 
Cnidaria  the  body- wall  is  typically  only  two 
cells  thick,  so  that  between  the  external  fluids 
and  those  of  the  cavity  every  cell  is  brought  into 
direct  contact  with  oxygenated  water.  In  the 
bcolecida,  where  a  true  body-cavity  between  the 
alimentary  tract  and  the  body-wall  makes  its 
appearance,  the  fluids  of  this  cavity  serve  to 
carry  nutritive  fluids  and  excreted  products.  The 
fluids  of  the  body-cavity  are  often  set  in  motion 
by  the  cilia  of  the  lining  cells.  In  the  Mollusca 
the  body  is  so  large  and  the  muscular  system  so 
well  developed  that  a  more  effective  transporting 
system  is  necessary.  This  is  gained  by  tiie 
separation  of  special  tracts  of  the  body-cavity. 
In  the  dorsal  part  of  the  animal  is  a  space  that 
has  gained  thick  muscular  walls  and  constitutes 
a  propelling  organ  or  heart.  The  alimentary 
tract  usually  perforates  the  heart  so  that  nutri- 
tive fluids  by  passing  through  the  wall  of  the  gut 
may  reach  the  circulating  fluid.  From  the  heart 
a  tubular  space  carries  the  circulating  fluid  to 
the  spaces  of  the  mantle  and  of  the  muscles  and 
glands.  These  spaces  are  parts  of  the  body- 
cavity  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  foot,  some  of 
them  even  connect  with  the  outside  world.  The 
fluids  in  these  spaces  and  in  the  gills  make 
their  way,  probably  by  the  aid  of  cilia,  to  the 
heart.  Oxygen  is  obtained  both  in  the  thin- 
walled  mantle  and  in  the  gills.  The  Mollusca 
show  thus  a  great  advance  in  the  specialization 
of  a  definite  system  of  blood-vessels.  The  echino- 
derms  have  acquired  much  the  same  or  a  less 
perfect  system  of  blood-spaces. 

Arthropods, — ^Among  segmented  animals  we 
find  that  many  of  the  Polych«ta  have  a  well-de- 
fined system  of  blood-vessels,  which  they  have 
perhaps  derived  from  the  nemerteans.  The  system 
shows  an  advance  over  that  of  nemerteans,  how- 
ever; for  in  the  latter  group  there  is  no  r^^ular 
circulation,  whereas  in  the  Polychseta  such  a  cir- 
culation is  established.  They  have  a  main  dorsal 
vessel  and  a  median  ventral  vessel,  and  a  circular 
transverse  vessel  running  in  the  body-wall  be- 
tween the  two.  Vessels  going  to  the  alimentary 
tract  get  nutritive  fiuids  and  those  going  to  the 
body- wall,  parapodia,  and  gills  bring  back  oxygen. 
The  blood-vessels  contain  corpuscles  and  often 
haemoglobin.  The  dorsal- vessel  *heart*  contracts 
peristaltically.  Not  all  Polychata  have  a  com- 
plete (closed)  blood  system,  and  in  some  cases 
the  body  fluid  is  the  only  circulating  medium. 
The  earthworms  also  have  a  well-devdoped  sys- 
tem of  vessels. 

In  the  Crustacea  there  is  usually  a  dorsal -ves- 
sel *heart,*  but  well-defined  arteries  and  veins 
are  often  lacking,  the  heart  pumping  the  general 
fiuids  of  the  body-cavity.  However,  m  the  higher 
Crustacea,  as,  e.g.  the  lobster,  definite  vessels 
to  the  brain,  muscles,  gills,  and  alimentary 
tract  appear,  from  which  organs  the  blood  is  re- 
turned to  the  heart  by  blood-spaces.    In  insects 
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the  respiratory  functions  of  the  circulatory  sys- 
tem are  largely  replaced  by  respiratory  tubes 
which  ramify  even  to  the  muscles.  There  is  al- 
ways a  heart,  however,  and  in  Arachnoidea  a 
number  of  well-defined  blood-vessels. 

In  Vertebrates  the  organs  of  circulation  are 
the  heart,  arteries,  veins,  and  lymphatics.  The 
heart  is  the  central  organ  of  the  circulatory 
system.  To  it  the  blood  is  drawn  by  suction 
and  is  again  forced  out  from  it.  The  heart,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  vascular  system,  is  of 
niesoblastic  origin  and  appears  close  behind  the 
gill-clefts.  Like  the  other  large  blood-vessels, 
it  is  composted  of  layers,  the  outer  (serous),  the 
middle  (muscular),  and  the  inner  (epithelium). 
Hence  in  origin  the  heart  is  a  strongly  developed 
blood-vessel.  Its  complicated  structure,  such  as 
occurs  in  the  higher  vertebrates,  is  the  result  of 
folding  and  swellings.  The  heart  in  the  lowest 
of  the  vertebrates  and  in  embryonic  life  is  at 
first  divided  into  two  chambers  with  valves  be- 
tween them  to  prevent  the  blood  from  flowing 
backward  again.  One  chamber,  the  auricle,  re- 
ceives the  blood.  The  other,  the  ventricle,  expels 
it  to  the  body  again.  By  further  modification 
the  sinus  venosus  develops  at  the  venous  end 
and  the  bulbus  arteriosus  at  the  arterial  end. 
Such  a  condition  of  heart  occurs  at  some  time 
in  the  embryonic  development  of  all  vertebrates, 
and  it  is  the  permanent  condition  in  many  fishes. 
With  the  development  of  lungs,  and  consequently 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  veins,  the  primitive 
heart  is  much  changed.  This  change  from  gilled 
to  lung-bearing  condition  may  be  studied  in  the 
embryonic  development  of  all  lung-bearing  verte- 
brates. The  heart  of  fishes  is  simple,  and,  in 
structure,  like  the  primitive  heart  described.  It 
receives  venous  blood  only,  which  it  forces  to  the 
gills.  In  Dipnoi,  where  both  gills  and  lungs 
exist  side  by  side,  the  heart  is  half  way  between 
that  of  fishes  and  amphibia.  In  amphibia  the 
ventricle  is  single,  and  lience  the  blood  in  it  is 
mixed.  In  many  of  the  amphibia  the  ventricle 
is  continued  into  a  conus  arteriosus,  which  is 
spirally  twisted  and  contains  a  transverse  row 
of  valves.  Among  reptiles  an  incomplete  ven- 
tricular septum  exists  in  lizards,  snakes,  and 
turtles,  but  there  is  a  complete  one  in  croco- 
diles. The  blood  from  the  right  ventricle  passes 
into  the  pulmonary  artery  and  into  the  left 
aortic  arch.  There  are  fewer  valves  in  the  heart 
and  only  one  row  at  the  beginning  of  the  aorta 
and  pulmonary  artery.  In  birds  and  mammals 
there  are  two  auricles  and  ventricles — that  is 
to  say,  auricular  and  ventricular  septa  are  com- 
plete. The  ventricles  are  the  larger,  and  have 
more  strongly  developed  walls.  The  blood  from 
the  head,  heart,  and  body  passes  into  the  right 
auricle.  In  birds  and  mammals  there  is  only 
one  aortic  arch.  In  birds  it  is  the  fourth  right 
arch  which  persists,  and  in  mammals  the  fourth 
left.  In  the  embryological  development  of  birds 
and  mammals  the  auricles  are,  for  a  time,  in 
communication  through  the  foramen  ovale. 
Much  variation  exists  among  mammals  in  the 
mode  of  origin  of  the  carotids  and  subclavians 
from  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  In  branchial  verte- 
brates the  dorsal  aorta  is  formed  by  the  union 
above  the  ^ills  of  the  branchial  vessels.  The 
allantois  vein,  which  plays  so  important  a  part 
in  reptiles  and  amphibia*  is  functional  in  birds 
and  mammals  only  for  a  time  in  embryonic  life, 
Vol.  IV.— »». 


and  from  birds  onward  the  hepatic-portal  system 
supplants  the  renal-portal. 

The  veins  of  vertebrates  are  provided  with 
valves  to  prevent  a  back  flowing  of  the  blood. 

The  lymphatic  system  of  elasmobranchs,  am- 
phibia, and,  to  some  extent,  of  birds  and  rep- 
tiles, is  provided  with  lymph-hearts.  In  fishes 
and  amphibia  there  are  large  lymph- spaces,  but 
from  birds  onward  lymph-vessels  with  well-de- 
fined trunks  are  present  The  main  Ijrmph- 
vessel  is  the  thoracic  duct  which  empties  in 
mammals  into  the  left  and  in  the  Sauropsida  into 
both  the  right  and  left  branchio-cephalic  veins. 
The  lymph-vessels,  like  the  veins,  are  provided 
with  valves  which  prevent  a  reflux  of  the  lymph- 
fluid.  The  lymph,  like  the  blood,  is  composed 
of  fluid  and  corpuscles.  Lymphatic  tissue  oc- 
curs in  fishes  and  amphibia,  but  lymph-glands 
proper  appear  along  the  course  of  the  lymph - 
vessels,  probably  first  in  birds.  In  lymphatic 
tissue  or  glands  the  leucocytes,  or  white  cor- 
puscles of  the  blood,  and  lymph  develop. 

BiBLiOGRAPHT.  Sabatier,  Etudes  sur  le  cceur 
dans  la  s4rie  des  veri4hr4s  (Paris,  1873)  ;  Mena- 
gaux,  Recherches  sur  la  circulation  des  Lamelli- 
branches  marines  (Besancon,  1890) ;  Bojanus, 
"Ueber  die  Athem-  und  Kreislaufwerkzeuge  der 
zweischaligen  Muscheln,"  in  Isis  (1817,  1820- 
1827)  ;  Delage,  "Contribution  a  Tetude  de  Tap- 
pareil  circulatoire  des  crustac^s  4dr^phthalmes 
marines"  in  Archive  de  zoologie  expSrimentale, 
Vol.  IX.  (Paris,  1881);  Cu6not,  "Etude  sur  le 
sang  et  les  glandes  lymphatiques  dans  la  s^rie  ani- 
male,"  in  Archive  de  zoologie  expMmentale 
(Paris,  1888-91)  ;  Mttller,  "Ueber  das  GefHsssys- 
tem  der  Fische,"  in  Abhandlungen  der  Berliner 
Akademie  (Berlin,  1839).  See  Anatomy,  Com- 
parative; and  consult  the  authorities  referred  to 
there. 

CIB'CTTHCELXI(yN£S  (Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from 
ctrctim,  around  +  cella,  cell ;  also  called  in  Med. 
Lat.  circelliones,  by  popular  etymology  with  Lat. 
circelliis,  circlet,  dim.  of  cirfmlus,  circle).  Fa- 
natical Donatists  of  the  fourth  century,  who  got 
their  name  from  their  habits  of  wandering. 
They  rambled  over  the  country,  plundering, 
burning  houses,  and  murdering  those  who  made 
resistance,  saying  that  by  such  means  they 
sought  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  They  styled 
themselves  agonistw,  wrestlers,  or  soldiers  of 
Christ,  and  called  their  chiefs  the  leaders  of 
the  sons  of  the  Holy  One.  Constantine  treated 
them  with  forbearance;  but  his  successors,  Con- 
stans  and  Constantius,  put  them  down  with  a 
strong  hand.  The  name  was  also  applied  in  the 
thirteenth  century  to  a  sect  of  fanatical  heretics 
in  Swabia,  partisans  of  the  Emperor  Fred- 
erick II. 

CIBCUMCISIOK  (Lat  circumcisio,  from 
circumciderCf  to  cut  around,  from  circum, 
around  +  ccedere,  to  cut).  The  cutting  away 
of  the  foreskin,  a  religious  ceremony  practiced 
by  many  peoples  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
and  going  back  to  the  earliest  known  periods  of 
human  history.  It  is  probablv  a  substitute  for 
an  original  phallic  sacrifice.  Among  many  races 
the  custom  of  cutting  off  the  phallus  of  their 
enemies  has  prevailed.  It  is  sipiificant  that  the 
ancient  Egyptians  performed  this  mutilation  only 
in  the  case  of  enemies  who  were  circumcised. 
In  order  to  be  cut  off,  the  phallus  must  be  clean 
— i.e.  fit  to  be  offered.  The  purpose  of  such  an 
offering,  presumably  to  some  god  of  fertility. 
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would  naturally  be  to  increase  the  fruitfulness 
of  those  making  the  sacrifice.  Just  as  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  first-bom  was  intended  to  insure  the 
life  of  those  bom  later,  so  the  offering  of  the 
phallus  of  some  youth  was  no  doubt  intended  to 
increase  the  fertility  of  the  tribe.  The  first 
modification  of  this  rite  seems  to  have  been  the 
substitution  of  gelding  for  the  removal  of  the 
phallus,  the  object  of  emasculation  being  at- 
tained without  the  loss  of  life.  The  next  step, 
at  least  in  some  cases,  appears  to  have  been 
such  a  painful  mutilation  as  that  which  Nie- 
buhr  learned  to  know  between  Hejaz  and  Abu- 
Arish,  on  the  Arabian  coast.  (Consult  Beschrei- 
hung  von  Arahien,  Copenhagen,  1772.)  While 
very  dangerous,  this  operation  offered  a  chance 
of  both  life  and  virility.  Finally,  the  removal 
of  the  prepuce  was  all  that  was  required.  In 
this  form  the  mutilation  was  perpetuated  either 
as  a  sign  of  the  devotee,  as  a  badge  of  priestly 
rank,  or  as  a  tribal  mark.  In  the  latter  case  it 
was  generally  administered  as  a  sign  of  puberty 
and  of  capacity  for  participating  in  the  cult, 
admitting  the  young  man  to  the  rights  of  co- 
habitation^  and  of  presenting  sacrifices  to  the 
ancestors  and  the  tribal  gods.  The  rite  retained 
somewhat  of  its  sacrificial  character  even  after 
it  had  been  transferred  to  infancy,  as  was  the 
case  witli  some  peoples.  That  its  object  was  to 
persuade  the  Deity  to  grant  increased  fertility 
was  still  felt  in  Egypt  and  Judea  at  the  time  of 
Herodotus  and  the  priestly  redactor  of  the 
Pentateuch.  Its  value  as  a  sanitary  and  pro- 
phylactic measure  was  probably  not  brought  to 
light  until  it  was  necessary  to  apologize  for  it 
as  a  superstition. 

Circumcision  seems  to  have  been  practiced 
already  among  the  aborigines  of  the  Nile  Valley, 
who  probably  were  akin  to  the  Libyans.  A  man 
belonging  to  this  race,  gored  by  a  bull,  on  one  of 
the  oldest  monuments,  is  manifestly  circimi- 
cised.  (Consult  Bulletin  dea  correspondances 
hell^niques,  Paris,  1892,  and  Steindorff,  in 
JEgyptiaca,  Leipzig,  1897.)  The  dynastic  Egyp- 
tians probably  derived  the  custom  from  them. 
In  the  GrsBCO-Roman  period  the  rite  inay  have 
been  confined  to  the  priesthood  in  Egypt,  as 
Keitzenstein  has  tried  to  prove  {Zwei  religions- 
geschichlliche  Fragen,  Strassburg,  1901).  But 
if  Herodotus  was  well  informed,  all  Egyptians 
were  circumcised.  Boys  may  have  been  admitted 
to  priestly  orders  at  the  age  of  puberty;  but 
whether  every  circumcised  boy  whose  mummy 
or  likeness  has  been  foimd  belonged  to  a  priestly 
family  can  neither  be  affirmed  nor  denied.  The 
Babylonians  and  Assyrians  do  not  seem  to  have 
practiced  the  rite.  It  cannot  be  proved  that  the 
Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  Edomites  did  so  be- 
fore their  invasion  of  Syria.  The  Philistines 
were  not  circumcised.  But  they  were  apparently 
Cretans  (see  CAPirTOB),  and,  according  to  Egyp- 
tian accounts,  the  Mycenaean  peoples  were  not 
circumcised.  From  the  fact  that  this  peculiarity 
of  the  Philistines  is  strongly  emphasized  by  the 
Hebrews,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Canaanites 
practiced  circumcision.  They  may  have  derived 
the  custom  from  some  aborigines  akin  to  the 
proto-Egyptians  and  the  Libyans,  or  from  Egypt 
m  a  later  time.  It  is  quite  uncertain  whether 
the  clans  that  afterwards  formed  the  people  of 
Israel  knew  the  custom  before  they  entered 
Palestine.  The  story  in  Exodus  iv.  retains  the 
memory  that  the  Moses  clan  considered  itself 


saved  from  threatening  destruction  by  the  adop- 
tion of  this  rite  from  their  Midianite  or  Kenite 
neighbors.  The  sign  of  Cain  (the  Kenite)  in 
Gen.  iv.  is  probably  circumcision.  This  chapter 
seems  to  reflect  an  earlier  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  Kenites  to  settle  in  Palestine.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  northwest  Arabian  country  of  Muzri^ 
to  which  the  Moses  clan  belonged,  do  not  seem 
originally  to  have  had  the  custom.  This  ap- 
parently is  also  suggested  in  the  story  in  Joshua 
V.  Here  all  Israel  is  circumcised  at  Gilgal, 
upon  *the  hill  of  the  foreskins,'  to  remove  *the 
reproach  of  the  Mizrim,'  which  may  mean  the 
reproach  cast  upon  the  people  of  Muzri  by  their 
neighbors  for  not  being  circumcised.  That  the 
youth  of  Benjamin  were  brought  to  the  sanctu- 
ary called  *the  hill  of  the  foreskins'  to  be  circum- 
cised there  can  be  little  doubt.  But  the  shrine 
and  the  custom  are  likely  to  have  been  taken  over 
from  the  Canaanites.  No  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  from  Gen.  xvii.,  except  that  in  the  Per- 
sian period  the  fact  that  Ishmaelites  practiced 
circumcision  in  the  thirteenth  year  was  traced 
back  to  the  mythical  ancestors  of  both  Ishmael- 
ites and  Israelites.  The  story  of  Dinah  in  Gen. 
xxxiv.  suggests  that  the  Hivites  in  Shechem  were 
forced  to  accept  circumcision  by  Israel itish 
tribes;  but  this  may  in  reality  show  that  the 
custom  existed  among  the  Hivites  and  had  to 
be  accounted  for.  It  prevailed  in  some  parts  of 
Arabia  before  Mohammed ;  and,  though  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Koran,  it  has  been  retained  by  the 
nations  accepting  Islam.  There  is  no  serious 
objection  to  the  assumption  that  everywhere  m 
the  Semitic  world  it  goes  back  to  Egyptian,  and 
ultimately  Libyan^  influence.  Whether  the  Col- 
chians  (Karki,  Kashki)  originally  practiced 
circumcision — and  this  might  be  taken  as  an  in- 
dication of  its  prevalence  among  kindred  Asiatie 
peoples— or  it  was  brought  to  them  in  later 
times  by  colonists  from  Syria  or  Egypt,  cannot 
be  determined.  It  still  prevails  among  the 
Mandingos.  Gallas,  Falashas,  and  many  Bantu 
tribes  in  Africa,  where  it  cannot  be  traced  back 
to  Moslem  influence.  In  Central  America,  and 
among  the  Aztecs  of  ancient  Mexico,  circum- 
cision, or  a  somewhat  similar  mutilation,  was 
practiced.  It  is  still  in  use  among  the  Teamas 
and  Manaos  on  the  Amazon.  The  Otaheitans, 
the  Tongas,  some  Melanesians  in  Polynesia,  and 
nearly  all  tribes  in  Australia,  have  this  custom. 
In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  a  trans- 
mission of  the  rite  through  historic  contact  can 
not  be  affirmed,  and  an  independent  'develop- 
ment from  the  same  social  and  religious  consid- 
erations is  most  safely  assumed. 

Circumcision  of  females,  consisting  of  mutila- 
tion of  the  clitoris,  is  practiced  in  Egypt,  Abys- 
sinia, Western  Africa,  Arabia,  and  other  coun- 
tries. It  was  already  known  to  Strabo.  As  it 
is  very  generally  found  where  male  circumcision 
prevails,  it  is  probably  analogous  in  its  history 
and  development  to  the  latter.  The  opposition 
to  circumcision  began  with  some  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets  (Jer.  iv.  4;  ix.  25-6).  But  it  was  the 
struggle  reflected  in  the  Pauline  literature  that 
eliminated  this  religious  rite  from  the  Christian 
usage,  except  in  isolated  instances,  such  as  the 
Abyssinian  Church.  Consult:  Ploss,  Das  Kind 
in  Branch  und  Sitte  der  Volker  (Leipzig,  1884)  ; 
Salomon,  Die  Beschneidung  (Brunswick,  1844) ; 
Glassberg,  Die  Beschneidung  (Berlin,  1896) ; 
Zaborowski,  in  Bulletin  de  la  8oci^t4  d*Anthr<}* 
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pologie  de  Paris  (1893)  ;  Gunkel,  in  Archiv  fUr 
Papyrusfonchung  (1902). 

CIBCUMPEBEKCE.     See  Circle. 

CIBCUMPIiEX  (Fr.  oirconflexe,  Lat.  circum- 
flewus,  p.p.  of  circumflectere,  to  bend  round, 
from  circum,  around  -h  flectere,  to  bend.)  A 
mark  used  to  denote  an  original  rising  and  fall- 
ing in  the  pronunciation  of  a  long  vowel.  In 
Greek  the  signs  used  are  '  **  ;  in  lAtin  the . 
sign  is  '^.  The  last  sign  is  sometimes  used  in- 
stead of  the  macron  to  denote  simple  length.  The 
presence  of  a  circumflex  accent  in  a  French  word 
generally  indicates  that  there  has  been  a  con- 
traction, an  8  in  most  cases  having  originally 
st4K)d  between  the  vowel  and  the  succeeding 
consonant;  e.g.  fete  (feste),  abtme  (abisme), 
Apre  (aspre). 

CIBCTJHL0CT7TI0K  OFFICE.  The  apt 
name  applied  by  Dickens  in  Little  Dorrit  to  the 
unspeakable  British  officialism.  Of  the  law's 
delay  he  has  given  a  capital  concrete  example 
in  Bleak  House, 

dB'CTTMNTTTATION  (from  circumnutate, 
from  Lat.  circum,  around  +  nutarCf  to  nod).  A 
special  case  of  Nutation   (q.v.). 

CIB'CTTMPO^AB  STAB  (Lat.  circum, 
around  +  polus,  pole,  axis).  Any  star  which, 
in  the  apparent  dailv  revolution  of  the  sky,  does 
not  pass  below  the  horizon  of  the  observer;  or, 
in  familiar  language,  does  not  set.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  apparent  daily  motion  of 
the  stars  is  in  reality  the  result  of  the  actual 
rotation  of  the  earth  upon  an  axis  which  passes 
through  the  centre  of  the  earth  and  a  pomt  in 
the  s^,  near  the  north  or  polar  star,  and  that 
the  lines  in  which  the  stars  seem  to  move — called 
lines  of  diurnal  motion — are  the  circumferences 
of  circles  perpendicular  to  this  axis.  If  an  ob- 
server is  at  the  equator,  the  (ixis  lies  in  the  ob- 
server's horizon,  the  circles  of  diurnal  motion  are 
all  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  all  stars 
seem  to  rise  and  set.  If  the  observer  is  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  equator — for  example,  in  lati- 
tude 10*^  N. — the  northern  end  of  the  celestial 
axis  is  raised  10  degrees  above  the  horizon,  and 
any  star  which  is  within  10  degrees  of  the  north 
pole  of  the  sky  will  not  pass  below  the  horizon 
in  its  apparent  motion  about  the  pole.  The 
largest  circle  of  the  sky  that  may  be  drawn 
about  the  pole  without  passing  below  the  hori- 
zon of  the  observer  is  called  the  circle  of  per- 
petual apparition.  A  similar  circle  drawn  about 
the  opposite  pole,  without  coining  above  the 
horizon,  is  called  the  circle  of  perpetual  occulta- 
tion,  and  the  stars  within  that  circle  are  never 
visible  to  the  observer.  What  to  an  observer  at 
a  given  latitude  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  is  a 
circle  of  perpetual  apparition,  will  to  an  observer 
in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  at  any  point  equally 
removed  from  the  equator  be  a  circle  of  per- 
petual occultation;  and  vice  versa,  what  to  the 
former  is  a  circle  of  perpetual  occultation  will 
to  the  latter  be  a  circle  of  perf)etual  apparition, 
the  stars  within  it  being  southern  circumpolar 
stars. 

CIBCUMSCBIBEB  AND  IKSCBIBED 
FIOTJBES.  In  plane  p^pometry.  a  curve  is  said 
to  be  circumscribed  about  a  polygon  when  it 
passes  through  all  the  vertices  of'  the  polygon ; 
and  in  that  case  the  polygon  is  said  to  be  in- 
scribed in  the  curve.  A  polygon  is  said  to  be 
circumscribed  about  a  curve  when  all  of  its  sides 


are  tangents  to  the  curve,  and  in  that  case  the 
curve  is  said  to  be  inscribed  in  the  polygon. 
Thus,  a  circle  can  be  circumscribed  about  or  in- 
scribed in  any  triangle,  and  vice  versa.  This  is 
also  true  of  a  square  or  of  a  regular  pentagon, 
hexagon,  octagon,  decagon,  dodecagon,  15-gon, 
and.  in  general,  regular  polygons  containing 
3-2°,4-2^5-2a,6-2n,8-2^10-2°,  12-2n,  15-2" 
sides,  and  some  others.  The  limitation  is  due 
to  the  restrictions  of  £uclidean  geometry  in  the 
construction  of  regular  polygons  (q.v.).  Sur- 
faces, too,  may  be  circumscribed  and  inscribed; 
e.g.  a  pyramid  whose  lateral  faces  are  tangent  to 
the  sui^ace  of  a  cone  is  a  circumscribed  pyra- 
mid, the  cone  being  then  inscribed  in  the  pyra- 
mid. The  mensuration  of  the  circle,  sphere, 
cone,  and  cylinder  may  be  eiTected  by  means  of 
circumscribed  and  inscribed  figures,  with  the 
aid  of  the  theory  of  limits  (q.v.).  Thus,  the 
perimeters  of  the  circumscribed  and  inscribed 
regular  polygons  of  a  circle  may  be  computed, 
and  the  circumference  be  taken,  as  the  limit  of 
either  as  the  number  of  sides  is  indefinitely  in- 
creased. When  the  diameter  is  1  unit,  this  cir- 
cumference becomes  3.14159265  units,  which 
number  expresses  an  approximation  of  fr.     See 

ClBCLE. 

CIBCT7MSTANTIAL  EVIDEKCE.  Evi- 
dence of  facts  and  circumstances  which  surround, 
and  are  connected  with,  the  particular  facts  to 
be  proved,  and  which,  taken  together,  the  court 
and  jury  may  reasonably  consider  as  tending  to 
prove  or  negative  the  particular  facts  sought  to 
be  established  in  the  case  before  them.  Cir- 
cumstantial evidence  is  most  frequentlv  called 
for  in  criminal  cases;  especially  where  the  crime 
is  secretly  committed,  as  murder  by  poison  sent 
by  mail,  in  which  case  there  is  generally  little 
positive  and  direct  evidence  that  the  accused 
committed  the  act  with  which  he  is  charged. 
The  circumstances  precedent  to  and  connected 
with  a  crime  may  so  associate  the  accused  with 
the  crime  that  an  inference  of  guilt  would  be 
the  only  one  that  could  reasonably  be  drawn 
from  such  circumstances;  in  which  case  there 
may  be  a  conviction,  even  though  there  is  no  one- 
who  can  testify,  from  actual  knowledge,  that  the 
accused  committed  the  act.    See  Evidence.  < 

CIBCT7S  (Lat.  circus,  ring,  circus,  alluding 
to  the  shape  of  the  arena).  The  Circus  of  an- 
cient Rome  corresponds  to  the  Greek  Stadium 
(q.v.).  It  was  a  large,  oblong  space,  witb 
curved  end  (whence  the  name),  surrounded  by 
tiers  of  seats  and  adapted  for  chariot-races  and 
horse-races,  and  used  also  for  the  exhibition  of 
athletic  exercises,  mock  contests,  and  conflicts 
of  wild  beasts.  Many  sports  originally  held  in 
the  Forum  were  afterwards  given  in  the  Circus. 
During  the  entire  republican  period  it  was  here 
and  in  the  Forum  tnat  the  contests  took  place 
which  after  the  time  of  Ctesar  were  given  in 
the  amphitheatres.  The  Circensian  Games  were 
alleged  by  tradition  to  have  originated  in  the 
time  of  Romulus,  when  they  were  dedicated  to 
Consus  or  Neptune,  and  called  Consualia,  After 
the  first  war  undertaken  by  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
in  which  he  captured  the  Latin  city  of  Apiols, 
his  victory  was  celebrated  by  games.  A  space 
was  marked  out  for  a  circus  around  the  Altar 
of  Consus  in  the  ValHs  Murcia,  between  the 
Aventine  and  the  Palatine,  and  the  senators  and 
knights  were  allowed  to  erect  scaffoldings  round 
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it  for  themselves.  The  games  continued  to  be 
held  annually,  and  the  tiers  of  wooden  seats 
were  made  permanent  and  periodically  renewed. 
This  was  distinguished,  subsequently  to  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Flaminian  and  other  ctrci,  as  the 
Circus  Maximus.  It  was  altered  and  enlarged 
at  various  times.  According  to  different  com- 
putations, it  was  capable  of  holding  150,000, 
260,000,  or  485,000  persons.  Its  extent  also  has 
been  variously  estimated.  In  the  time  of  Julius 
Cffisar  it  was  three  stadia,  or  1875  feet,  long  and 
one  stadium,  or  625  feet,  wide,  while  the  depth 
of  the  buildings  surrounding  the  open  space  was 
half  a  stadium^  or  about  312  feet.  The  lower 
tiers  of  seats  were,  for  the  first  time,  built  of 
stone  in  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar;  even  after 
that  the  upper  tiers  were  of  wood,  until  the  time 
of  Doraitian,  when  it  was  all  of  stone  and 
marble,  though  its  stage  of  greatest  magnificence 
was  reached  under  Trajan,  who  erected  there  a 
triumphal  arch.  The  exterior  was  formed  of 
three  stories  of  arches,  like  the  Coliseum,  but 
built  of  white  marble.  Next  in  date  came  the 
Circus  Flaminius^  built  in  B.C.  221  in  the  Cam- 
pus Martins,  and  a  favorite  meeting-place.  It 
measured  about  1000  by  400  feet.  There  was 
a  Circus  of  Caligula  and  Nero,  near  the  Vatican ; 
a  Circus  of  Hadrian  near  his  mausoleum;  a 
Stadium  of  Domitian  at  the  Piazza  Navona;  a 
Circus  in  the  Gardens  of  Hcliogabalus ;  and  a 
Circus  of  Maxentius  on  the  Via  Appia,  two 
miles  from  the  city.  All  these  served  as  stone- 
quarries  down  to  the  close  of  the  Benaissance, 
so  that  few  traces  are  left  of  any  of  them,  ex- 
cept that  of  Maxentius,  which  is  merely  stripped 
of  its  surface  decoration.  Its  construction  is 
believed  to  have  diflfered  ver>'  little  from  that  of 
the  large  Circus.  Along  the  sides  and  at  the 
curved  end  were  ascending  ranges  of  wooden  or 
Htone  seats  for  the  spectators,  forming  the  cavea, 
divided  into  bands  (three  in  the  Circus  Maxi- 
mus) or  mcpniana  by  horizontal  passages  called 
ambulacra  or  prcecinct tones.  Each  mcenianum 
was  cut  into  cunei  by  numbered  flights  of  ste]>s, 
as  in  the  theatre  or  amphitheatre,  and  each  line 
of  seats  was  numbered;  but  there  were  no  indi- 
vidual seats,  each  person  being  allowed  so  much 
space  by  lines  marked.  The  vaults  and  piers  sup- 
porting the  receding  lines  of  seats  were  like 
those  of  the  Coliseum.  Light  columns  were 
erected,  supporting  temporary  or  permanent  cov- 
erings for  the  spectators.  Boxes  of  especial 
beauty  were  erected  for  the  emperors,  magis- 
trates, etc. — some  of  them  above  the  carceres. 
At  the  end  opposite  the  curve-end  were  the  car- 
ceres,  or  stalls,  which  were  covered,  and  fur- 
nished with  gates,  and  in  which  the  horses  and 
chariots  remained  until,  on  a  given  signal,  the 
gates  were  simultaneously  flung  open.  In  the 
centre  is  the  spina,  a  long  and  broad  wall  round 
which  the  charioteers  drove,  terminating  at  both 
ends  at  the  metce,  or  goals — three  cones  which 
marked  the  turnings  of  the  course.  At  each 
extremity  of  the  carceres  is  a  stone  tower.  From 
its  gates  and  castellated  appearance,  the  whole 
of  this  side  received  the  name  of  oppidum,  or 
town.'  Over  the  carceres  were  seats  for  the 
president  of  the  games,  the  consuls,  or  other  dis- 
tinguished persons.  There  were  four  entrances, 
of  which  tiie  most  important  were  the  porta 
pompct  and  the  porta  triumphalis.  The  games 
were  inaugurated  by  a  procession  from  the 
Capitol,  in  which  those  bearing  the  images  of 


the  gods  went  first,  and  were  followed  by  the 
performers  in  the  games,  the  consuls,  and  others. 
This  procession  entered  through  the  porta  pom- 
pee,  while  the  porta  triumphalis  was  that  by 
which  the  victors  left  the  circus. 

The  spina,  an  object  conspicuous  from  its 
situation,  was  in  general  highly  decorated  with 
such  objects  as  statues,  small  temples,  altars, 
etc.  In  the  spina  of  the  Circus  Maximus,  two 
large  obelisks  were  erected  by  Augustus  and 
Constant ius.  This  circus  was  also  distinguished 
by  six  towers,  and  by  a  canal  or  euripus,  formed 
by  Julius  Caesar,  to' protect  the  spectators  more 
effectually  during  the  conflicts  of  wild  beasts. 

The  circus  was  especially  adapted  for  races — 
an  amusement  of  which  the  Romans  were  pas- 
sionately fond.  The  length  of  the  race  was  seven 
circuits  round  the  spina,  and  from  ten  to  twenty 
races  were  run  in  each  day.  The  number  of 
chariots  was  usually  four.  The  charioteers 
adopted  different  colors,  representing  the  four 
seasons.  Bets  and  party  spirit  ran  hi^h,  and 
the  victor  received  a  substantial  pecuniary  re- 
ward at  the  end  of  the  race.  The  athletic  exer- 
cises, such  as  boxing  and  wrestling,  which  some- 
times terminated  fatally,  were  probably  exhibit- 
ed in  the  large  open  space  between  the  carceres 
and  the  spina.  The  Indus  Troice  was  a  mock 
conflict  between  young  men  on  horseback.  A 
regular  battle  was  sometimes  represented 
ipugna  equestris  et  pedestris).  By  the  forma- 
tion of  canals  and  the  introduction  of  vessels, 
a  naumachia,  or  sea-fight,  was  occasionally  ex- 
hibited; but  under  the  Empire  this  species  of 
exhibition,  as  well  as  the  venatio,  was  gradually 
transferred  to  the  amphitheatre  (q.v.,  and  Nau- 
MACHiA ) .  In  providing  for  the  venatio,  or  hunt- 
ing of  wild  beasts,  vast  sums  of  money  were  ex- 
pended. Animals  were  procured  from  every 
available  part  of  the  Roman  Empire,  including 
Africa  and  Asia.  The  exhibition  afforded  not 
only  an  opportunity  for  the  display  of  private 
munificence  or  ostentation,  but  attained  the  im- 
portance of  a  political  engine,  which  none  who 
aspired  to  popularity  ventured  to  overlook. 
When  Pompey  opened  his  new  theatre,  he  is 
said  to  have  given  public  exhibitions  in  the  cir- 
cus for  five  days,  during  which  time  500  lions 
and  20  elephants  were  destroyed. 

There  is  an  almost  continuous  tradition  from 
the  Roman  days  of  various  performances  for  the 
amusement  of  the  populace,  corresponding  in 
many  particulars  to  those  of  the  Roman  amphi- 
theatre. (See  Acrobat;  Jugqleb.)  The  mod- 
em circus,  as  a  combination  on  a  large  scale  of 
feats  of  skill  and  dexterity,  may  be  traced  to 
the  performances  given  in  London,  from  1770  on, 
by  Philip  Astley,  at  first  in  the  open  air,  and 
from  1780  in  his  amphitheatre.  After  his  death, 
in  1314.  the  great  equestrian  Ducrow  was  the 
most  prominent  figure  in  the  development  of  the 
circus;  but  during  Astley's  lifetime  traveling 
circuses  had  become  common  in  England,  and 
permanent  amphitheatres  had  been  opened  in  sev- 
eral large  towns.  After  Astley*s,  the  most  not- 
able English  circuses  were  Hengler's  and  San- 
ger's. American  traditions  are  less  full  and 
clear,  but  the  development  seems  to  have  begun 
about  the  same  time.  The  earliest  definite 
figure  is  Rickets,  whose  performance  Gen.  Wash- 
ington is  said  to  have  witnessed  in  Philadelphia, 
in  1780.  But  it  was  not  until  about  1830  that 
exhibitions  on  anything  like  a  large  scale  began 
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to  be  given.  Purdy,  Welch  &  Co.,  at  this  date, 
and  Van  Amburgh  a  few  years  later,  gave  per- 
formances which  for  the  time  were  of  consider- 
able excellence;  in  fact,  greater- merit  was  often 
bhown  in  individual  work  than  later,  as  less  re- 
liance could  be  placed  upon  the  magnificence  of 
the  accessories.  The  humor  of  the  clown,  which 
formed  so  large  a  part  of  the  early  attractions, 
has  diminished  in  effect  with  the  growth  of  the 
size  of  the  ring.  The  horse,  whose  trained  per- 
formances were  the  mainstay  of  the  circus  fifty 
years  ago,  has  taken  a  secondary  place.  Feats 
of  strength  and  acrobatic  exhibitions  now  form 
the  principal  attraction ;  and  the  more  hazardous 
they  are,  the  better  they  are  liked.  In  fact, 
there  is  a  noticeable  tendency  in  the  popu- 
lar mind  to  return  to  the  Roman  appetite  for 
blood  and  peril  of  life.  The  lavish  provision  of 
entertainment  can  no  longer  find  place  in  one 
ring;  two  and  even  three  have  become  usual, 
with  different  exhibitions  going  on  simultane- . 
ously.  The  organization  of  the  modem  circus, 
with  which  the  name  of  P.  T.  Bamum  (q.v.)  is 
inseparably  associated,  has  become  an  extremely 
costly  and  complicated  affair,  requiring  as 
great  executive  ability  as  the  conduct  of  a  small 
army  in  the  field.  The  development  of  railroad 
systems  of  this  latter  period,  however,  has  made 
it  possible  to  cover  long  distances  with  the  im- 
mense quantity  of  paraphernalia  belonging  to 
the  modern  circus.  The  attainment  of  the  pres- 
ent gigantic  proportions  by  these  organizations, 
and  the  investment  of  millions  in  the  undertak- 
ing, has  led  present-day  managers  into  a  ten- 
dency toward  consolidation  of  interests,  which 
has  all  but  taken  definite  shape  in  a  division  of 
territory  between  three  or  four  great  shows, 
one  remaining  in  Europe  for  a  year  or  two, 
while  another  covers  the  American  field.  See 
Zoological  Gabden. 

CIBCUS  FliAMTMriUS.  A  circus  built  in  a 
part,  of  the  Campus  Martins,  called  Prata  Fla- 
minia  by  the  Censor  Caius  Flaminius  Nepos,  who 
was  killed  in  b.c.  217  at  Lake  Trasimenus.  Its 
central  position  made  it  the  frequent  «cene  of  pub- 
lic meetings  and  fairs;  and  in  it,  according 
to  Sallust,  took  place  Tulla's  massacre  of  4000 
prisoners  in  b.c.  82.  The  open  space  of  the 
circus  was  used  as  a  rope-walk  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  the  arcades  as  lime-burners'  kilns.  All 
the  remains  have  disappeared. 

CIBENCESTEB^  slz'e-tSr,  sls^e-t§r,  and  sts^- 
t§r  (AS.  Cirenceaaier^  Cyrenceastere) .  A  market- 
tojvn  in  Gloucestershire,  England,  on  the  Chum, 
a  branch  of  the  Thames^  and  on  the  Thames  and 
Severn  Canal,  17  miles  southeast  of  Gloucester 
(Map:  England,  E  5).  It  has  a  large  trade  in 
agricultural  produce,  and  is  an  important  wool- 
market.  There  are  also  two  breweries.  In  the 
neighborhood  are  the  well-known  Royal  Agricultu- 
ral College,  with  a  farm  of  over  450  acres,  and 
Oakley  Park,  the  seat  of  Earl  Bathurst.  Cirences- 
ter was  the  Roman  Corineum,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Fossway  with  branches  of  the  Icnield 
and  Ermin  roads,  and  has  traces  of  ancient 
walls  two  miles  in  circuit.  Roman  relics  found 
here,  such  as  coins,  urns,  etc..  form  an  interesting 
collection  in  the  local  museum.  Rupert  stormed 
Cirencester  in  1642,  but  in  1646  it  was  given  up 
to  the  Parliament.    Population,  in  1901,  7500. 

CIBILLO,  ch^r^llA,  Domenico  (c.1734-99). 
An  Italian  naturalist,  born  in  Grugno.    He  was 


early  called  to  a  chair  of  botany  in  Nimles,  after- 
wards accompanied  Lady  Walpole  to  France  and 
England,  and  on  his  return  to  Naples  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  medicine.  He  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  Buffon,  Diderot,  D*Alembert, 
and  Franklin;  and  when  the  French  established 
the  Parthenopean  Republic  in  Naples,  in  1799,  he 
was  chosen  a  representative  and  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Legislative  Commission.  After  the 
reSstablishment  of  the  royal  government  he  was 
sentenced  to  death,  and,  stubbornly  refusing  to 
ask  for  mercy,  he  was  executed  soon  afterwards. 
His  principal  works  are  Fundamenta  Botanica 
(1787),  and  Entomologiof  yeapolitanof  Speci- 
men (1787). 

CIBI*  -  BUNTING,  85rin)tin'tlng  (Neo-Lat. 
cirlua,  from  It.  zirlo,  whistling,  zirlare,  to 
whistle,  Sp.  chirlaTf  to  twitter).  A  small  and 
very  handsome  European  bunting  {Emberiza 
cirlus),  rare  and  local  in  England,  often  kept 
as  a  cage-bird,  though  its  song  is  slight. 

CIBPAN,  cher^p&n.  A  town  of  Eastern  Ru- 
melia,  Bulgaria,  on  the  tributary  of  the  Maritza, 
30  miles  east  of  Philippopolis.  It  is  situated  in 
a  fertile  fruit-producing  region,  and  is  noted  for 
its  mineral  springs.    Population,  in  1893,  11,069. 

CIBQUE,  s?rk  (Fr.,  circle).  The  name  ap- 
plied to  basins  occurring  in  moimtainous  regions 
at  the  head  of  narrow  stream-valleys  and  gorges. 
They  are  characterized  by  precipitous  walls, 
which  curve  around  in  a  semicircle,  forming  a 
natural  amphitheatre.  Their  origin  may  be 
traced  to  the  erosive  action  of  converging  gla- 
ciers and  streamlets.    See  C^bbt. 

CIBBHO^SIS  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  ki^, 
kirrhos,  tawny).  A  pathological  change  of  tis- 
sues, consisting  of  hardening  due  to  increase  of 
connective  tissue.  It  may  occur  in  lung,  spleen, 
ovary,  heart,  stomach,  and  peritoneum,  iMit  is 
oftener  found  in  kidney  or  liver.  Cirrhoaia  of 
the  kidney  (chronic  diffuse  infiammation  of  the 
kidney,  or  chronic  interstitial  nephritis)  is.  a 
chronic  infiammation  of  the  connective-tissue 
elements  of  the  kidney.  The  kidney  is  usually 
small,  contracted,  and  nodular,  the  capsule  ad- 
herent; the  cortex  is  thin  and  red,  and  may  con- 
tain small  cysts.  Microscopically,  there  is  seen 
to  be  a  marked  increase  in  the  interstitial  con- 
nective tissue,  with  degeneration  and  atrophy 
of  the  functionating  elements,  the  renal  tubules, 
and  the  glomeruli.  In  the  tubules  the  epithelium 
is  apt  to  be  granular,  fatty,  and  atrophied.  In 
the  glomeruli  the  lesions  vary  from  thickening 
of  the  capsules  and  of  the  capillary  walls  with 
hyaline  degeneration,  to  complete  atrophy  and 
disappearance  of  the  glomeruli.  (See  Bbight's 
Disease.)  Cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  or  chronic 
interstitial  hepatitis,  consists  in  a  greater  or  less 
increase  in  the  connective  tissue  or  supportive 
elements  of  the  liver,  at  the  expense  of  the  func- 
tionating tissue.  Tlie  new  connective  tissue  usu- 
ally follows  the  line  of  the  old  connective  tissue, 
but  may  penetrate  the  lobules.  It  is  often  ir- 
regular in  its  distribution,  being  more  abundant 
in  one  part  of  the  liver  than  in  another.  Dur- 
ing the  early  stages  of  the  production  of  con- 
nective tissue,  the  liver  tends  to  enlarge,  some- 
times weighing  eight  to  ten  pounds  (hypertrophic 
cirrhosis).  Later,  the  connective  tissue  tends 
to  contract,  and  the  liver  becomes  smaller  than 
normal  (atrophic  cirrhosis).  The  surfaces  of 
the  large  livers  are  usually  smooth,  while  the 
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irregular  contraction  of  the  connective  tissue  in 
the  atrophic  livers  squeezes  the  lobules,  and 
usually  results  in  nodular  surfaces.  The  new 
connective  tissue,  besides  causing  atrophy  of  the 
liver-cells,  often  compresses  branches  of  the  por- 
tal or  hepatic  veins  and  of  the  gall-ducts,  thus 
interfering  with  the  nutrition  of  the  liver-cells, 
and  causing  stoppage  of  the  bile-current.  De- 
pendent upon  the  condition  in  the  liver  and 
the  consequent  disturbance  of  the  portal  circula- 
tion, various  secondary  lesions  occur,  such  as 
dilatation  of  the  veins,  accumulation  of  fluid  in 
the  abdomen,  swelling  of  the  feet  and  legs,  etc. 
Increase  in  the  connective-tissue  elements  of  the 
kidney  (cirrhosis  of  the  kidney)  and  of  the  walls 
of  the  blood-vessels  is  frequently  associated  with 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  probably  dependent  upon 
the  same  obscure  cause.  See  Lives;  Alcohol- 
ism; Dbopst. 

CIB'BfiUS.     A  tendril   (q.v.). 

CIB'BIPEa)IA  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from 
Lat.  cirrus,  a  lock,  curl  +  pea,  foot).  An  order 
of  small  marine  crustaceans  (barnacles),  charac- 
terized by  their  fixed  life.  The  body  is  indis- 
tinctly segmented,  attached  by  the  head-end,  and 
surrounded  by  a  mantle.  Limbs  of  the  trunk, 
six  pairs  (rarely  less  or  more),  biramous,  long 
and  tendril-like.  Circulatory  system  wanting. 
The  species  are  mostly  hermaphroditic.  The  cir- 
ripedia  are  closely  allied  to  the  Entomostraca. 
See  Barnacle,  and  Plate  of  Barnacles.  For  a 
description  of  fossil  forms,  see  Crustacea. 

CIB^TJS.     See  Cloud. 

CIBTA,  sIr'tA  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Klpra,  Kirta, 
Phoen.  kereth,  Heb.  qiryat,  city).  A  city  of 
northern  Africa,  the  capital  of  the  Numidian 
prince  Syphax,  and  an  important  fortress  of 
Masinissa  and  his  successors.  Later  it  became 
a  flourishing  Roman  colony.  It  was  much  in- 
jured by  the  troops  of  Maxentius  in  a.d.  310,  but 
was  restored  by  Constantine  and  named  Constan- 
tina.    The  modem  Constantine  occupies  its  site. 

CISALPINE  BEPTJBLIC  (Lat.  cisalpinua, 
from  CIS,  on  this  side  -f-  Alpes,  Alps).  The 
name  given  to  the  State  constituted  in  1797  by 
the  union  of  the  Cispadane  and  Transpadane  re- 
publics (respectively  south  and  north  of  the  Po, 
Lat.  Padua),  which  had  been  established  by  Bona- 
parte in  May,  1796,  after  the  battle  of  Lodi.  The 
Oisapline  Republic  embraced  Lombardy,  Mantua, 
Bergamo,  Brescia,  Cremona,  Verona,  and  Rovigo, 
the  Duchy  of  Modena,  the  Principality  of  Massa 
and  Carrara,  and  the  three  legations  of  Bologna, 
Ferrara,  and  the  Romagna.  The  Republic  had 
a  territory  of  more  than  16,000  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  3,600,000.  Milan  was  the  seat 
of  the  Government,  or  Directory.  The  Legislative 
Assembly  was  composed  of  a  Senate  of  80  mem- 
bers, and  a  Great  Council  of  160.  The  army  con- 
sisted of  20,000  French  troops,  paid  by  the  Re- 
public. A  more  intimate  connection  was  formed 
in  1798  between  the  new  Republic  and  France,  by 
an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance.  The  Republic 
was  dissolved  for  a  time  in  1799  by  the  vic- 
tories of  the  Russians  and  Austrians,  but  was 
restored  by  Bonaparte,  after  the  victory  of  Ma- 
rengo (1800),  with  some  constitutional  modifica- 
tions and  an  increase  of  territory.  In  1802  it 
took  the  name  of  the  ^Italian  Republic/  and 
chose  Bonaparte  for  its  President.  A  deputation 
from  the  Republic,  in  1805.  ronferred  on  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  the  title  of  King  of  Italy — after 


which  it  formed  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  till  1814. 
See  Italy;  Napoleon  1. 

CISCO.  The  name  of  two  separate  species  of 
white  fish:  (1)  the  lake  moon-eye  {ArgyroMniUM 
Uoyi )  of  the  Great  Lakes — ^the  smallest  and  most 
brightly  colored  of  the  whitefish;  (2)  the  lake 
or  Michigan  herring  (Argyrosomus  Artedi),  occu- 
pying lakes  in  shallow  places  from  Wisconsin  to 
Alaska.  Both  are  excellent  food-fish.  See  WnrrE- 

FISH. 

CISLEITHAKIA,  8ls'lt-th&^nI-&  or  -tA^n^& 
(Neo-Lat.,  from  cis,  on  this  side  -f  Ger.  Leitha, 
a  little  river  which  forms  part  of  the  boundary 
between  Austria  and  Hungary),  or  Cisleithajv 
AusTBiA.  A  name  applied  to  that  portion  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  represented  in  the 
Reichsrat  in  Vienna.  It  contains  nearly  116,- 
000  square  miles,  and  had  a  population  of  26,107,- 
304  in  1900,  or  considerably  more  than  half  of 
the  total  population  of  Austria-Hungary. 

CISPADANE  (sTspfiMfin)  BEPTXBUC.  A 
republican  State  of  Italy,  which  comprised  Mo- 
dena, Reggio,  Ferrara,  and  Bologna.  It  was 
merged  in  the  Cisalpine  Republic  (q.v.)  in  1797. 
It  took  its  name  from  the  Padus  or  Po,  which 
divided  it  from  the  Transpadane  Republic.  It 
was  established  in  1796  by  Napoleon  I.  after  the 
battle  of  Lodi. 

CISPLATINE  (sts-pla^ttn)  BEPXTBIiIC 
(Sp.  Repiihlica  Ciaplatina,  from  Lat.  cw,  on  this 
side  -f  Sp.  Plata,  the  river  dividing  Uruguay 
from  the  Argentine  Republic).  The  name  of  the 
Republic  of  Uruguay  from  1828  to  1831.  It  had 
previously  belonged  to  Brazil,  and  had  borne  the 
name  of  the  Cisplatine  Province. 

CISSAH^ELOS  (Gk.  Kurad/iTekot,  kUsampe- 
lo8,  from  Kiaabq,  kiaaoa,  ivy  +  A^ireXo^,  ampeloa, 
vine).  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Menispermacee,  of  which  some  of  the  species 
possess  valuable  medicinal  properties,  particu- 
larly Ciaaampelos  Pareira,  a  native  of  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America,  the  root  of  which 
was  formerly  thought  to  be  that  called  Pareira 
brava.  The  plant  is  called  velvetleaf  in  the 
West  Indies,  from  the  peculiar  and  beautiful  ap- 
pearance of  the  leaves.  It  is  a  climbing  shrub, 
with  round  leaves,  racemes  of  small,  yellow  flow- 
ers, and  small,  hairy,  scarlet  berries.  The  root  of 
Cissampelos  appears  in  commerce  in  pieces  of 
2  or  3  feet  long,  varying  from  %  to  %  inch  in 
diameter,  tough,  but  so  porous  that  air  can  be 
blown  from  end  to  end  of  it.  It  is  dark-brown 
externally  and  light-yellow  within.  It  has  a 
sweetish,  afterwards  nauseous,  taste;  is  used  as 
a  tonic  and  diuretic,  appears  to  exercise  a  specific 
influence  over  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
urinary  passages,  and  is  administered  with  ad- 
vantage in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  bladder. 
J'ormerly  this  plant  was  supposed  to  yield  all  of 
the  Pareira  brava  on  the  market;  but  now  it  is 
rare,  its  place  being  supplied  by  the  roots  of 
Chonodendron  tomentoaum,  a  plant  of  the  same 
order  found  in  Brazil,  Peru,  and  elsewhere  in 
South  America.  The  root  of  this  species,  as 
found  in  the  market,  is  of  a  grayish  color,  pale- 
brown  within,  and  with  a  waxy  appearance  when 
freshly  cut.  The  roots  vary  irom^^i  inch  to  ^ 
inches  in  diameter,  are  longitudinally  furrowed, 
and  in  sections  show  concentric  markings.  An- 
other kind  is  also  found  in  the  American  mar- 
ket, which  greatly  resembles  Cisaampelos  Pareira, 
but   its    exact   botanical   origin   is   not   known. 
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Ihe  properties  of  all  are  the  same.  They  con- 
tain a  bitter  extractive  and  an  alkaloid,  pelosine 
•or  cissampeline,  said  to  be  identical  with  be- 
beerine  and  buxine  Pareira  brava  was  intro- 
duced into  European  medicine  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  seyeuteenth  century.  In  Brazil,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  other  uses,  it  is  employed  as  a  remedy 
for  snake-bites,  a  vinous  infusion  being  taken  in- 
ternally, while  the  bruised  leaves  are  bound  over 
the  wound. 

CISSEY,  s^'sA',  Ernest  Louis  OcTAtE  Coub- 
TOT  (1811-82).  A  French  general.  He  was  bom 
in  Paris,  and  was  educated  at  the  school  of  Saint 
Cyr.  Having  served  with  distinction  in  Algeria 
and  the  Crimea,  he  was  promoted  in  1863  to  be 
general  of  a  division.  He  fought  in  the  Franco- 
German  War,  and  in  the  contest  against  the 
Commune  of  1871.  After  being  elected  to  the 
National  Assembly  (February,  1871),  he  was 
Minister  of  War  from  1871  to  ^73  and  in  1874- 
76.    He  was  elected  life  Senator  in  1876. 

CIS^SOID  (Gk.  Ktaooet^^,  kisaoeidea,  like 
ivy,  from  ficaSc,  fcwo«,  ivy  -f  cWof ,  eidoa,  shape, 
form).  An  ivy-like  curve,  first  studied  oy 
Diocles,  about  o.c.  180.  The  commentary  of 
Biocles  sets  forth  the  definition  of  the  cissoid, 
tvhich  in  modem  notation  will  be  understood 


from  the  figure.  The  ordinates  mm',  tin'  are 
equidistant  from  the  centre  c,  and  the  line  Om 
•cuts  fin'  in  P',  a  point  on  the  cissoid.  A  more 
general  construction  is  the  following:  Draw  any 
line  OR  from  O  to  XR,  and  take  RP  =  OS. 
Then  P  will  be  a  point  on  the  curve.  The  Carte- 
rs 


sian  equation  of  this  curve  is  y*  =-, 


- ,  and  the 


2o— jr 

polar  equation  is  r  =  2a  tan  B  sin  9.  (See 
Analytic  Geometbt.J  .  The  curve  passes  through 
the  points  (a,  a)  and  (a,  — o),  is  symmetric  with 
respect  to  the  X-axis,  and  lies  between  the  Y- 
axis  (flp  =  0)  and  the  asymptote  XR.  whose  equa- 
tion is  or  =  2a;  the  origin  is  a  cusp  of  the  first 
species.  (See  Cubves.)  Huygens  expressed  the 
length  of  an  arc  of  this  curve  limited  by  any 
two  points  (rectified  it)  in  1651.  The  area  of  the 
«pace  included  between  the  two  branches  and 
their   asymptote    was    first   given   by    Fermat 


( 1661 ) ;  it  is  equal  to  three  times  the  area  of  the 
generating  circle.  If,  instead  of  the  circle,  any 
other  curve  is  taken  as  the  ceneratrix,  the  result- 
ing curve  is  called  cissoidal.  The  cissoid  is  the 
pedal  (see  Cubves)  of  a  parabola  with  respect  to 
the  vertex.  This  curve  has  been  used  in  solving 
two  famous  problems  of  antiquity — the  construc- 
tion of  two  geometric  means  between  two  seg- 
ments, and  the  duplication  of  the  cube  (q.v.). 
Ck)nsult:  Klein.  Vortrdge  iiber  auagewahlte  Fragen 
der  Elemeniargeometrie  (Leipzig,  1895) ;  trans- 
lated by  Beman  and  Smith,  Famous  Problems  of 
Elementary  Geometry  (Boston,  1894)  ;  Govf, 
History  of  Greek  Mathematics  (Cambridge, 
1884). 

CIST,  Henry  Mabtyn  ( 1839-1902 ) .  An  Ameri- 
can lawyer  and  soldier,  born  in  Cincinnati,  Oliio. 
In  1858  he  graduated  at  Farmer's  (afterwards 
known  as  Belmont)  College.  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Sixth  Ohio  Volunteers  upon  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War,  and  advanced  to  the  rank 
of  assistant  adjutant  in  the  Department  of  the 
Cumberland,  in  which  capacity  he  was  attached 
to  the  staff  of  Generals  Rosecrans  and  Thomas. 
He  was  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Society  of 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  from  1869  to  1892. 
In  addition  to  twenty  annual  reports  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  numerous  articles  in  periodicals,  he 
wrote  Life  of  General  George  B.  Thomas  ( in  col- 
laboration with  Donn  Piatt)  and  The  Army  of 
the  Cumberland  (1882). 

CIST-BXrBIAL  (Welsh  cist,  from  Lat.  cista, 
Gk.  KlffTiiy  kisti,  chest).  A  mode  of  disposing  of 
the  dead '  among  various  peoples,  chief  among 
whom  are«certain  American  aborigines.  A  cell 
or  box  of  stone  slabs  was  placed  in  a  shal- 
low grave,  and  in  this  the  remains  were  placed, 
usually  folded  into  the  smallest  possible  compass, 
sometimes  denuded  of  flesh,  together  with  the 
mortuary  sacrifices;  over  these  a  broad  slab  was 
laid,  and  earth  was  spread  above,  sometimes  in 
a  mound.  See  Archaeology,  Amebican;  Man, 
Science  of;  Mobtuaby  Customs. 

>  CISTEB'CIANS.  A  branch  of  the  Benedic- 
tine (q.v.)  Order;  also  known  as  Bemardines, 
from  their  most  famous  member.  It  takes  its  name 
from  the  mother  house  of  Ctteaux  (Lat.  Cister- 
cium),  near  Dijon,  which  was  founded  in  1098 
by  Saint  Robert,  Abbot  of  Molesme.  He  trans- 
ferred twenty  of  his  most  zealous  monks  from 
the*  latter  house,  on  account  of  the  unheal th- 
fulness  of  its  site,  and  established  a  small  and 
poor  monastery  at  Citeaux.  (The  present  build- 
ing dates  from  the  eighteenth  century;  it  was 
confiscated  at  the  Revolution,  but  recovered  to 
pious  uses  in  1846,  since  when  it  has  been  used 
as  a  reformatory.)  Robert's  successor,  Alberic, 
obtained  from  Pope  Paschal  II.  a  confirmation  of 
the  new  foundation,  and  drew  up  statutes  which 
insisted  on  a  strict  observance  of  the  Benedictine 
rule.  A  brown  habit  was  at  first  worn;  soon, 
however,  perhaps  to  mark  a  contrast  with  the 
Climiac  Congregation,  this  was  changed  to 
white,  with  a  brown,  and  later  a  black  scapu« 
lar.  Alberic  died  in  1109,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Stephen  Harding,  an  Englishman.  He  pressed 
the  rule  of  poverty  to  the  utmost,  applying  it  to 
the  community  as  much  as  to  the  individual 
members.  This  extreme  strictness  diminished  the 
number  of  postulants,  so  that  the  future  looked 
unpromising,  when  in  1112  Saint  Bernard  (q.v.), 
with   thirty  companions,  joined   the  struggling 
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community.  The  numbers  now  began  to  increase, 
and  Stephen  was  enabled  within  two  years 
to  found  four  other  abbeys — La  Fert^,  Pontigny, 
Clairvaux,  and  Morimond.  Fifty  years  later  the 
Order  numbered  343  abbeys,  and  by  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century  more  than  700 — in 
France,  Germany,  England,  Ireland,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, Norway,  and  Sweden.  The  austere  and 
holy  life  of  the  early  Cistercians  won  them  uni- 
versal respect,  and  a  vast  influence  throughout 
Christendom.  They  produced  few  great  writers, 
but  were  indefatigable  in  collecting  and  copying 
manuscripts  for  their  libraries.  Practical  mat- 
ters, however,  were  not  neglected  in  their  zeal 
for  literature  and  art;  in  England  the  Order  was 
a  main  cause  of  the  growth  of  the  wool  industry. 

After  this  Golden  Age  followed  a  period  of 
decline.  The  rule  was  less  strictly  observed; 
many  disorders  crept  in  toward  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth the  Order  had  split  into  several  congrega- 
tions. The  growth  of  luxury,  the  spread  of  the 
mendicant  orders,  and  the  practice  of  granting 
abbeys  in  commendam  (see  Abbot)  all  contri^ 
uted  to  its  decay.  Among  the  more  noteworthy 
offshoots  of  the  Cistercians  were  the  Feuillants 
and  the  Trappists  (q.v.),  and  the  Nuns  of  Port 
Royal  in  France.  Before  the  Reformation, 
England  had  75  Cistercian  monasteries  and  25 
nunneries.  Among  the  English  abbeys  were  Fur- 
ness,  Fountains,  Woburn,  Tintem,  Kirkstall,  and 
Rievaulx.  Between  internal  decline  and  the  hos- 
tility of  various  governments  in  modem  times, 
the  great  majority  of  the  Cistercian  houses  have 
ceased  to  exist.  They  are  represented  by  a  few 
in  Belgium  and  Austria,  one  in  England  (at 
Mount  Saint  Bernard,  near  Leicester),  and  two 
in  Ireland. 

The  influence  of  the  Cistercians  in  art  is  suffi- 
ciently important  to  call  for  a  separate  treat- 
ment. When  Saint  Bernard  directed  the  policy 
of  the  Order,  he  used  it  to  carry  out,  among  othfer 
things,  his  ideas  as  to  the  function  of  the  fine 
arts.  He  wrote  and  preached  against  the  cur- 
rent artistic  extravagances  in  the  construction, 
decoration,  and  furnishing  of  churches.  As  the 
Order  spread  throughout  the  world  during  the 
twelfth  century  it  carried  with  it  these  ideas, 
some  of  which  (for  example,  the  invention  of  a 
single  low,  wooden  bell-tower)  were  even  ex- 
pressed in  the  constitutions  of  the  Order.  Cister- 
cian artists,  therefore,  were  architects,  and  of  the 
constructive  rather  than  of  the  decorative  school. 
This  is  the  only  Order  that  can  boast  of  having 
consistently  carried  out  an  jesthetic  ideal  and 
had  a  style  of  its  own,  similar  in  whatever  land 
it  appears,  and  little  affected  by  local  art.  Every- 
where the  Order  exercised  a  strong  influence.  The 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans  borrowed  from  it 
many  of  the  peculiar  traits  of  their  churches. 
The  Cistercians  adopted  at  once  the  vaulted  type, 
and  were  the  pioneers  of  the  Gothic  revolution, 
carrying  its  germs,  in  Burgundian  form,  to  nearly 
every  civilized  country.  It  was  not  until  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  that  the  Order 
had  largely  yielded  its  simplicity  to  the  advance 
of  the  rich  and  harmonious  style  of  cathedral 
Gothic,  though  before  that  it  had  begun  to  change 
in  minor  ways,  as  in  allowing  the  use  of  stone 
in  place  of  wooden  towers.  ^Vhen  the  special 
mission  of  the  Order  was  finished,  its  monas- 
teries, being  in  remote  country  districts,  were 
often  allowed  to  go  to  ruin;  but  many  of  the 


most  notable  architectural  monuments  of  its 
golden  period  remain  worthy  to  stand  by  the  side 
of  the  great  cathedrals.  Such  are  the  abbeys  of 
Alaulbronn,  Heiligen-kreuz,  Lilienfeld,  and  Tisch- 
nowitz,  in  Germany  and  Austria ;  of  Chiaravalle> 
Fossanova,  and  Casamari,  in  Italy;  of  Pontigny 
in  France;  Batalha  in  Portugal;  Veruela  in 
Spain,  and  those  named  above  in  England. 

For  the  history  of  the  Order,  consult:  Janau- 
schek,  Originea  Cisterciensea  (Vienna,  1877); 
Guignard,  Monuments  primitifa  de  la  r^gle  cia- 
tercienne  (Dijon,  1877);  D'Arbois  de  Jubain- 
ville  and  Pigeotte,  Etude  aur  V6tat  intMeur  des 
abbayea  cisterciennea  aux  XI L  et  XJII,  aiicles 
(Paris,  1858).  ^or  the  architectural  side  of  the 
subject:  Sharpe,  The  Architecture  of  the  Ciater- 
ciana  (London,  1874) ;  Eulart, Ortj^tn^s  de  Varchi- 
tecture  gothique  en  Jtalie  (Paris,  1893) ;  and 
the  works  named  in  the  article  on  Monastic 
Abt. 

CISTEBK  (OF.  ciateme,  Lat.  ciatema,  reser- 
voir, from  ciata^  chest).  Axl  artificial  reservoir,, 
usually  of  masonry  or  woodwork,  and  located 
either  above  the  ground,  or,  more  coihmonly,  in 
an  excavatiori.  In  places  where  the  supply  of 
water  is  intermittent,  or  where  rain-water  is 
used,  every  house  requires  a  cistern,  tank,  or 
other  receptacle  for  storing  water.  For  compara- 
tively large  supplies  of  water,  such  as  are  re- 
quired for  manufacturing  and  railway  service, 
receptacles  for  storing  water  are  now  almost  uni- 
versally termed  reser\'oirs,  tanks,  or  stand  pipes. 
See  Wateb- Works  ;  Dams  ai70  Resebvoibs. 

CITADEL  (Fr.  citadelle,  It.  cittadella,  dim. 
of  cittd,  a  city,  especially  a  fortified  city).  The 
fortified  stronghold  of  a  city  or  town ;  hence  also 
the  strongest  part  of  any  extensive  fortification. 
Its  function  in  ancient  systems  of  fortification 
was  akin  to  that  of  the  donjon  or  keep  of  a 
castle ;  it  provided  a  refuge  of  last  resort  for  a 
garrison  driven  from  the  other  works,  in  which 
they  might  hold  out  for  a  while  longer  against 
the  enemy  while  awaiting  succor  from  the  outside. 
Ihe  mediffival  citadel  was  accordingly  sitiiated,. 
as  a  rule,  at  the  most  commanding  and  exter- 
nally inaccessible  angle  of  the  city  walls,  with 
one  gate  opening  toward  the  town  and  a  sally- 
port toward  the  country.  Modem  warfare,  with 
its  long-range  artillery  and  external  lines  of  de- 
fense by  earthworks  and  masked  batteries,  has 
rendered  these  old-time  devices  obsolete. 

The  term  citadel  is  applied  not  only  as  above, 
to  special  portions  of  a  system  of  fortifications, 
but  also  to  any  commanding  and  strongly  de- 
fended castle  or  fort  dominating  a  town,  at  once 
for  defense  and  refuge.  The  acropoles  of  ancient 
Greece  (as  at  Athens,  Corinth,  Tiryns,  etc.) 
constituted  the  citadels  of  those  towns.  (See 
Acropolis.)  Edinburgh  Castle,  the  ruined  cita- 
del-castle of  Smyrna,  and  the  historic  fortress  of 
Antonia  at  Jerusalem  (not  extant)  are  ex- 
amples of  citadel-castles  in  this  sense.  The  forti- 
fied prison  of  the  Bastille,  in  Paris,  deemed  im- 
pregnable until  the  Revolution  of  1789,  was  the 
citadel  of  that  royal  capital.  The  fortified  heights 
of  Quebec  are  still  called  the  Citadel.  See  Castle. 

CITATION  (ML.  citatto,  from  Lat.  citare,  to 
call).  A  mandate  of  a  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction, commanding  the  person  or  persons  named 
therein  to  appear  in  that  court  for  some  purpose 
specified  briefly  in  the  citation. 
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It  was  originally  the  process  by  which  a  suit 
was  begun  in  the  English  ecclesiastical  courts, 
which  formerly  had  jurisdiction  over  orphans, 
decedents'  estates,  and  divorce  proceedings. 

In  the  United  States  the  term  is  most  fre- 
quently used  to  designate  the  process  of  surro- 
gates', orphans',  probate,  and  admiralty  courts, 
commanding  persons  interested  in  a  proceeding  in 
such  court  to  appear  and  show  cause  or  reasons, 
if  they  have  any,  why  the  relief  demanded  by  the 
party  bringing  the  proceeding  should  not  be 
granted,  or  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  instruc- 
tions, to  make  an  explanation,  or  to  show  cause 
why  they  should  not  be  punished  for  disobedience 
of  some  order,  rule,  or  decree  of  the  court. 

The  failure  to  obey  a  personal  citation — that 
is,  one  for  instructions  or  discipline — ^may  render 
a  party  guilty  of  contempt  of  court;  but  if  it  is 
merely  formal,  notifying  a  party  to  appear  and 
protect  any  interest  he  may  have  in  a  certain 
proceeding,  appearance  is  not  insisted  upon,  and 
the  party  merely  waives  any  right  to  object  to  the 
proceedings  by  failure  to  appear. 

In  Scotch  practice,  the  act  of  an  officer  in  simi- 
moning  a  party  to  an  action  under  a  proper  war- 
rant is  called  citation.  The  term  is  also  em- 
ployed in  the  civil  law. 

The  word  'citation'  is  also  used  in  law  in  the 
sense  of  the  naming  of  an  authority;  as,  the 
citation  of  a  reported  case  in  a  legal  text-book. 
See  Summons;  Subpoena;  Procedure. 

CITH.2/B0N  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  KtBcuptip,  Kiihai- 
rdn).  A  mountain  range  in  Greece,  between 
Bceotia  and  Attica.  The  highest  peak  is  a  little 
over  4600  feet  above  sea-level.  It  is  now  called 
Elatea — i.e.  *Pin^ Mountain.' 

CITH^ARA  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  KiBdpa,  kithara, 
a  kind  of  lyre  or  lute).    A  musical  instrument, 


NUBIAN  KI88AB,  OB  CITHABA. 


somewhat  resembling  a  guitar,  much  used  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  who  attributed  its  invention 
to  Apollo.    In  some  respects  it  resembled  a  lyre; 


but  it  was  played  resting  on  the  knees,  whereas 
the  lyre  stood  upright  between  them.  The  cithara 
had  a  hollow  body,  made  sometimes  of  tortoise- 
shell,  from  which  two  horns  branched  upward, 
supporting  a  cross-piece.  The  strings  were 
stretched  from  this  cross-piece  to  the  body  of  the 
instrument,  where  they  were  supported  by  a 
bridge.  Sounds  on  the  lower  strings  were  pro- 
duct by  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand;  on  the 
upper,  by  the  plectrum.  From  the  cithara  were 
derived  the  mediseval  cither,  and  our  modem 
zither  and  guitar.  The  modem  instrument  most 
nearly  allied  to  the  cithara  is  the  Nubian  kissar. 
See  Lybe. 

CITIES  OF  THE  PLAIN.  An  appellation  of 
the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  which  were 
situated  in  the  plain  about  the  Jordan,  and  were 
destroyed  because  of  their  wickedness. 

CITIZEN  (OF.  citeain,  from  Lat.  dvitas, 
state,  from  civiSy  citizen).  In  its  most  general 
sense,  an  individual  member  of  a  political  so- 
ciety, or  State;  one  who  owes  allegiance  to,  and 
may  lawfully  demand  protection  from,  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  thus  equivalent  to  subject.  The 
original  meaning  of  the  term,  as  denoting  a  per- 
son endowed  with  certain  rights  and  privileges  as 
a  native  or  naturalized  resident  in  a  city,  a  free 
and  lawful  member  of  a  civic  community,  has 
in  America  become  its  secondary  signification; 
its  Roman  meaning,  as  a  member  of  a  free,  self- 
governing  commonwealth,  having  superseded  it. 
It  is  in  this  latter  sense,  also,  that  it  is  em- 
ployed in  the  French  and  Swiss  republics.  In 
England,  however,  it  is  properly  employed  only 
in  the  narrower  sense,  as  equivalent  to  municeps ; 
and  this  is  its  meaning,  generally,  in  the  law^  of 
modem  monarchical  States,  in  which  the  rela- 
tion of  the  citizen  to  the  State  is  expressed  by 
the  term  'subject.'  In  Imperial,  as  well  as  in 
Republican  Rome,  the  State  continued  legally  to 
be  regarded  as  a  commonwealth  of  free  citizens, 
bound  together  by  the  tie  of  common  member- 
ship of  one  body.  The  modem  relation  of  sover- 
eign and  subject,  which  has  been  substituted  for 
that  of  commonwealth  and  citizen,  is  of  feudal 
origin,  the  oath  of  allegiance,  on  which  it  is 
based,  being  in  its  essence  the  creation  of  the 
feudal  obligation  of  fidelity  and  obedience  due 
from  a  vassal  to  his  lord. 

It  will  be  observed,  then,  that  the  more  general 
sense  of  the  term  citizen — that  in  which  it  is 
employed  in  the  United  States  and  in  other 
modern  republics — is  more  closely  in  accordance 
with  the  original  and  historical  meaning  of  the 
word.  In  the  free  republics  of  classical  anti- 
quity, the  term  'citizen'  signified,  not  a  resident 
of  a  town,  but  a  free,  governing  member  of  the 
State,  just  as  the  term  civitas,  from  which  we 
derive  our  'city,'  signified,  not  merely  a  local 
municipality  (urhs),  but  the  State  at  large. .  The 
confusion  is  doubtless  due  to  the  importance  of 
the  r6le  which  several  of  these  city-states — as 
Athens  and  Rome — have  played  in  history.  In 
the  ancient  cities  not  all  the  inhabitants,  perhaps 
not  all  the  free  inhabitants,  were  citizens,  but 
these  constituted  a  class  entitled  to  special  privi- 
leges and  immunities;  and  as  these  cities  formed 
the  type  of  free  government  in  the  ancient  world, 
the  term  'citizen'  soon  came  to  mean  one  whc 
possessed  full  civil  and  political  rights.  The 
Greek  idea  of  citizenship  is  expressed  by  Aris- 
totle, who  declared  a  citizen  to  be  one  to  whom 
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t)elonged  the  right  of  participating  both  in  the 
•deliberative  or  legislative  and  the  judicial  func- 
tions of  the  political  community  of  which  he 
was  a  member.  The  right  was  jealously  guarded, 
4ind  was  rarely  conferred  on  those  of  foreign 
birth.  In  Rome  there  were  two  classes  of  citizens 
— one  that  had  a  share  in  the  sovereign  power, 
i.e.  were  capable  of  attaining  to  the  highest 
offices  of  State;  the  other  possessing  only  the 
private  rights  of  citizenship.  These,  however, 
included  the  privilege  of  voting  in  the  public  as- 
sembly. There,  as  in  the  American  Republic  and 
in  some  other  modem  States,  citizenship,  though 
usually  acquired  by  birth,  might  be  attained  by 
naturalization,  or  special  grant  of  the  State.  In 
the  later  period  of  the  Empire,  Roman  citizen- 
ship, so  highly  valued  under  the  Republic  and 
early  Empire,  largely  lost  its  distinctive  charac- 
ter, in  consequence  of  the  gradual  disappearance 
of  the  political  and  legal  privileges  which  for- 
merly attended  it.  In  the  third  century  of  our 
-era,  the  constitution,  or  decree,  of  Caracalla  ex- 
tended it  to  all  persons,  except  slaves,  freedmen, 
and  their  children,  under  the  sway  of  the  Empire, 
■and  Justinian  completed  the  work  by  extending  it 
to  all  free  persons. 

In  the  United  States,  as  has  been  said  before, 
the  word  'citizen'  is  used  in  its  broadest  sense,  as 
•defined  at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  Perhaps 
as  simple  a  statement  as  any  is  that  made  by  an 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  when  he 
said:  "The  phrase,  'a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,'  without  addition  or  qualification,  means 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  member  of  the  na- 
tion." The  same  person  may  be,  and  usually  is,  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  in 
which  he  resides.  The  two  things  are  not,  how- 
ever, necessarily  coexistent;  for  an  inhabitant  of 
one  of  the  Territories  or  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  without 
"being  a  citizen  of  a  single  State,  and  there  are 
conceivable  legal  conditions  which  might  make 
a  man  a  citizen  of  a  certain  State  without  being 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  The  idea  of  citi- 
isenship  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  right  of 
voting  or  of  other  participation  in  political  activ- 
ity, as  in  the  Greek  conception  of  the  term,  for 
women  and  minors  may  be  citizens,  although  ex- 
'Chided  from  all  direct  political  activity.  The 
question  of  race  does  not  now  enter  into  the  defi- 
nition of  citizenship;  previous  to  the  adoption 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  this  could  not  be 
stated,  as  the  possession  of  negro  blood  was  be- 
fore that  distinctly  a  disqualification  from  citi- 
zenship; yet  even  before  the  passage  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  this  position  was  doubted. 
The  decisions  denying  the  citizenship  of  Indians 
were  founded  not  on  race  distinction,  but  on  the 
existence  of  tribal  relations,  which  were  incon- 
sistent with  full  allegiance  to  the  United  States. 

A  citizen  of  the  United  States  may  be  either 
native-bom  or  naturalized.  Among  native-bom 
citizens  are  included  all  persons  bom  in  the 
United  States  and  not  subject  to  any.  foreign 
power,  including  even  the  children  of  alien 
parents,  unless  the  latter  be  ambassadors  of  a 
foreign  power,  but  excluding  untaxed  Indians 
still  in  tribal  relations;  children  bom  in  forei^ 
countries  of  fathers  who  were  citizens  of  the 
Ignited  States  at  the  time  of  birth ;  freedmen  not 
recognized  as  citizens  before  the  Act  of  Emancipa- 
tion, but  so  recognized  by  that  act  and  by  the 
ensuing  Fourteenth  Amendment ;  Indians  bom  in 


the  country  who  have  abandoned  tribal  relatioii8» 
have  entered  into  civilized  life,  and  have  by  pay- 
ing taxes  recognized  their  all^iance;  and  Indians 
who  have  accepted  allotments  of  land  in  severalty 
under  the  Dawes  Act  of  1887. 

We  have  already  said  that  minors  and  women 
are  citizens  in  the  meaning  of  the  term  found  in 
the  United  States  Constitution;  it  is  also  true 
that  wives  of  citizens  who  were  neither  bom  in 
the  country  nor  naturalized  become  citizens  by 
their  marriage,  if  they  were  not  legally  incapable 
of  naturalization.  A  naturalized  citizen  is  one 
who  was  originally  a  subject  of  a  foreign  State, 
but  who  has  been  received  by  the  United  States  as 
a  citizen  under  the  acts  of  Congress  bearing  on 
that  subject.  Theoretically,  treatises  on  interna- 
tional law  have  always  doubted  the  power  of  the 
subject  to  throw  ofif  his  natural  allegiance,  and 
ot  a  State  to  accept  the  allegiance  of  the  subject 
of  a  foreign  country.  But  these  rights  have  been 
exercised,  in  point  of  fact,  very  generally;  and  the 
right  of  naturalization  is  now  recognized  by 
treaties  between  the  United  States  and  many 
foreign  powers.  A  person  who  is  naturalized  is 
admitted  to  all  the  privileges  and  duties  of  citi- 
zenship; and  his  naturalization  includes  that  of 
any  minor  children  resident  at  the  time  in  the 
United  States. 

In  regard  to  the  dual  citizenship  to  the  general 
Government  and  to  the  State  in  which  a  person 
resides,  it  may  be  said  that  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  owes  his  first  and  highest  alle- 
giance to  the  general  Government.  The  relations 
of  the  two  forms  of  allegiance  have  been  defined 
as  follows  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court: 
''There  is  in  our  political  system  a  government 
of  each  of  the  several  'States,  and  a  government 
of  the  United  States.  Each  is  distinct  from  the 
others,  and  has  citizens  of  its  own,  who  owe  it 
alle^nce,  and  whose  rights,  within  its  juris- 
diction, it  must  protect.  The  same  person  may  be 
at  the  same  time  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
and  a  citizen  of  a  State ;  but  his  rights  of  citizen- 
ship under  one  of  these  governments  will  be  differ- 
ent from  those  he  has  under  the  other.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  although  it  is, 
within  the  scope  of  its  powers,  supreme  and  be- 
yond the  States,  can  neither  grant  nor  secure  to 
its  citizens  rights  or  privileges  which  are  not  ex- 
pressly or  by  implication  placed  under  its  juris- 
diction. All  that  cannot  be  so  granted  or  secured 
are  left  to  the  exclusive  protection  of  the  States. 
A  citizen  of  the  United  States  owes  his  first  and 
highest  allegiance  to  the  general  Government,  and 
not  to  the  State  of  which  he  may  be  a  citizen. 
A  declaration  of  var,  or  the  commencement  of 
actual  hostilities,  between  two  States,  ipso  facto, 
dissolves  the  partnership  relation  existing  be- 
tween citizens  of  the  hostile  States."  The  word 
'citizen'  is  often  loosely  used  as  synonymous  with 
resident  or  inhabitant.  Where  a  law  passed  for 
a  particular  purpose  makes  such  loose  use  of  the 
word,  and  where  no  question  of  constitutional 
rights  is  involved,  the  courts  will  interpret  the 
word  according  to  the  intention  of  the  lawmakers. 
See  AuEN ;  Aixegiance  ;  Natubalization  ;  Sub- 
ject ;  and  the  authorities  referred  to  under  those 
titles. 

CITIZEN,  The.  A  comedy  by  Arthur 
Murphy,  performed  July  2,  1761,  at  the  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  London,  and  printed  (as  a  farce) 
in  1763.  It  is  founded  in  part  on  Destouches's 
Fausse  AgtUs, 
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1  KUMQUAT        NEARLY    NATURAL    SIZE       CITRUS    JAPONICA 

2  CITRON      V»  NATURAL  Sl2e  CITRUS     MtDiCA 

3  LIME  NATURAL  SIZE     CITRUS   MEOICA   VAR  ACIOA 

7     LEMON       H  DIAMETER 
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5  POMELO  Va    NATURAL  SIZE 
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CITIZEN  KING,  The  (Fr.  le  roi  citojfen). 
An  appellation  bestowed  upon  Louis  Philippe, 
King  of  France  from  1830  to  1848.  He  had  favored 
the  revolutionary  movement  in  his  younger  days, 
and  continued,  even  after  he  had  mounted  tlie 
throne,  to  svmpathize  with  the  people,  though 
only  in  a  half-hearted  way. 

CITIZEN  OF  GENEVA  (Fr.  citoyen  de 
Oen^ve),  An  appellation  of  J.  J.  Rousseau,  who 
was  bom  in  Geneva. 

CITIZEN  OF  THE  WOBLD,  The.  The  pen- 
name  employed  by  Oliver  Goldsmith,  in  his  Let- 
ters from  a  Chinese  Philosopher,  residing  in  Lon- 
don,  to  His  Friends  in  the  East — a  series  of 
papers,  contributed  to  the  Public  Ledger,  begin- 
ning January  24,  1700,  and  published  in  b^k- 
form  in  London,  1762. 

CITBIC  ACID  (Fr.  citrique,  Lat.  oitricus, 
from  citrus,  citron),  C,H^(OH)  ( COOH ) , -f  H,0. 
A  crystalline  organic  substance  found  in  various 
plants,  especially  in  the  fruits  of  the  lime  {Citrus 
bergamia)  and  the  lemon  {Citrus  lemonum).  The 
citric  acid  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  the 
lemon's  juice,  which  is  made  in  large  quantities 
in  southern  Italy,  in  northern  Africa,  in  the 
West  Indies,  etc.  To  obtain  citric  acid,  lemon- 
juice  is  boiled  (to  coagulate  all  proteid  matter), 
and  neutralized  with  chalk  and  lime ;  the  precipi- 
tate of  calcium  citrate  thus  obtained  is  decom- 
posed by  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  on 
filtering,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate,  citric  acid 
crystallizes  out  in  the  form  of  colorless  rhombic 
prisma,  freely  soluble  in  water,  and  having  an 
agreeable  acid  taste.  Citric  acid  has  the  property 
of  preventing  the  precipitation  by  potasn  or 
ammonia  of  the  hydroxides  of  iron  and  certain 
other  metals.  This  property  is  utilized  in  calico- 
printing,  citric  acid  being  employed  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  certain  colors  where  they  are  not 
called  for.  Citric  acid  is  also  used  in  making 
refreshing  effervescent  drinks;  the  pure  acid,  or 
preferably  lemon-juice,  is  venr  beneficial  in  scur- 
%y;  formerly  it  was  popularly  believed  to  be  an 
excellent  remedy  for  rheumatism ;  it  is  also  used 
to  increase  the  secretion  of  saliva  and  to  allay 
thirst  in  fever.  It  is  often  used  in  medicine  in 
combination    with     iron,    magnesium,    lithium, 

?uinine,  etc.  Chemically,  as  its  constitutional 
ormula  shows,  it  is  a  monoxy-tribasic  acid,  and 
is  therefore  capable  of  forming  three  series  of 
6alts,  in  which  one,  two,  or  all  the  three  of  the 
acid  hydrogens  are  replaced  by  metals.  It  is 
somewhat  similar  to  tartaric  acid,  from  which 
it  may,  however,  be  readily  distinguished  by 
testing  the  solubility  of  its  calcium  salt, 
(C.H50T)jCa8-|-4H,0,  which  is  insoluble  in  potash, 
and  is  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water. 
Citric  acid  melts  at  100°  C.  in  its  water  of  crys- 
tallization, which  it  loses  at  130**.  If  heated 
further  to  HS"*  C,  citric  acid  loses  the  elements 
of  water,  and  is  transformed  into  aeon  it  ic  acid — 
an  unsaturated  tribasic  acid,  having  the  formula 
CVH,(COOH)5.  Citric  acid  was  discovered  by 
Scheele,  in  1784:  its  properties  were  investigated 
by  Berzelius  and  Liebig. 

CIT^IL,  or  Cttronenfintc  (probably  cor- 
rupted from  citrine,  Neo-I^t.  citrinelUiy  from 
Med.  Lat.  citrinus,  citron-colored,  from  T^t.  cit- 
ni«, citron;  socalled  from  the  color  of  its  breast). 
A  small  canary-like  finch  {Chrt/ftomitris  citri- 
fiella ) ,  of  southern  Europe,  related  to  the  Ameri- 


can goldfinch,  and  a  favorite  cage-bird  in  Europe 
for  the  sake  of  its  song.  * 

CITBON  (Lat.  citrus,  Gk.  Klrpow,  kitron,  cit- 
ron; possibly  of  Semitic  origin;  cf.  Heb.  qdtar. 
At.  qatara,  to  be  fragrant).  Citrus  medica,  or 
genuina,  (See  Citbus.)  A  tree,  allied  to  the 
orange  and  lemon,  cultivated  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  to  some  extent  in  Florida  and  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  a  native  of  the  forests  of  the  north 
of  India.  The  citron  has  oblong  toothed  leaves; 
the  flowers  are  externally  of  a  violet  color;  the 
fruit  is  large,  warted,  and  furrowed;  the  rind  is 
very  thick  and  tender;  the  pulp  is  sub-acid.  The 
part  chiefly  valued  is  the  rind,  which  is  candied, 
preserved,  and  used  in  confectionery  and  for  culi- 
nary purposes.  The  juice  is  sometimes  employed 
to  nmke  a  syrup ;  or,  with  suga»  and  water,  for  a 
beverage  and  for  flavoring  liquors.  The  name 
'citron'  is  also  applied,  in  the  United  States,  to 
a  variety  of  melon  resembling  in  appearance  the 
watermelon,  but  having  a  firm,  white,  inedible 
core.  The  rind  of  this  melon  is  used  for  pre- 
serves, like  that  of  the  true  citron.  See  Citbus  ; 
Obange;  Lemon.  For  illustration,  see  Colored 
Plate  of  Citrus  Fbuits. 

CIT'BONELaJL  (Neo-Lat.,  dim.  of  Med.  Lat. 
eitro,  citron,  from  Lat.  citrus,  citron) .  The  name 
of  a  fragrant  ethereal  oil  imported  from  Ceylon, 
and  used  by  perfumers.  Under  the  name  of  Idris 
Jaghi,  it  is  often  employed  as  an  adulterant  of 
certain  aromatic  oils. 

CITBONELLEy  sIt'r6-n«K.  A  village  in  Mo- 
bile County,  Ala.,  30  miles  north  by  west  of 
Mobile,  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad.  Here, 
on  May  4,  1865,  after  receiving  news  of  John- 
ston's surrender  to  Sherman,  Gen.  Richard  Taylor 
surrendered  to  Gen.  E.  R.  S.  Canby  the  last  Con- 
federate army  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Popula- 
tion, in  1900,  606. 

CITBON-MELON.     See  Watebmeldn. 

CITBON  WOOD  or  CITBUS  WOOD.  The 
most  costly  furniture  of  Roman  antiquity  was 
made  from  this  wood,  which  is  probably  the  CaU 
litris  quadrivalvis — a  tree  of  the  pine  family, 
still  employed  in  cabinet-making  on  account  of  its 
beautiful  grain.  It  grows  in  Algeria  and  has 
large  and  gnarled  roots  from  which  the  pieces 
used  for  ornamental  purposes  are  taken. 

CITBUS  (Lat.,  citron- tree).  A  genus  of 
plants  of  the  order  Rutacese,  consisting  of  thirty 
or  more  species  of  trees  and  shrubs,  most  of  which 
bear  spines  or  thorns  and  are  natives  of  India 
and  other  warm  parts  of  Asia,  but  many  of  which 
are  now  commonly  cultivated  in  all  warm  cli- 
mates on  account  of  their  fruit.  This  genus  in- 
cludes the  orange,  citron,  lemon,  lime,  bergamot, 
shaddock,  pomelo,  and  forbidden  fruit  (qq.v.). 
Citrus-trees  are  distinguished  by  numerous  sta- 
mens, irregularly,  unit^  in  bundles  by  their  fila- 
ments— a  pulpy  fruit,  with  a  spongy  or  leathery 
rind  and  smooth  seeds.  The  leaves  and  the  rind 
of  the  fruit  abound  in  volatile  oil.  The  fiowers 
also  contain  volatile  oil  and  emit  a  peculiar  fra- 
grance. 

CITBUS  DISEASES.  See  Obange,  para- 
graph Orange  Diseases, 

CITTADELLA,  ch^t'tA-dMIA  (It.,  little  city, 
dim.  of  cittd,  city).  A  city  in  North  Italy, 
Province  of  Padua,  situated  14  miles  northeast 
of  Vieenza  (Map:  Italy,  F  2).  It  has  a  beauti- 
ful church  and  botanical  gardens,  and  manufac- 
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tures  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods.  It  was  founded 
in  1220,  as  a  protection  against  Treviso,  and  has 
still  retained  its  walls,  tower,  and  moat.  Popu- 
lation, in  1S81  (commune),  9087;  in  1901,  9886. 

CITTA  DI  CASTELLO,  ch^t-ta'  d6  kAsUllA 
(It.,  City  of  the  Castle).  A  city  in  the  Province 
of  Perugia,  Central  Italy,  situated  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  20  miles  east  of  Arezzo  (Map: 
Italy,  G  4).  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  dating 
from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
contains  a  number  of  magnificent  palaces,  includ- 
ing several  belonging  to  the  Vitelli,  the  lords  of 
the  city  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies. The  cathedral,  a  Renaissance  structure, 
completed  in  1540^  has  a  campanile  and  a 
carved  portal  belonging  to  the  original  Roman- 
esque building  of  1012.  The  town-hall,  dating 
from  the  fourteenth  century,  is  a  splendid  build- 
ing and  contains  a  fine  collection  of  Italian  paint- 
ings and  other  objects  of  art.  Although  some  of 
the  first  church  pictures  of  Raphael  were  painted 
for  Cittft  di^Castello,  the  town  does  not  possess 
any  originals  of  the  master  in  its  public  collec- 
tions. The  chief  manufactured  products  are 
silk  and  nails.  Its  commerce  is  of  some  im- 
portance. Citta  di  Castello  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  and  occupies  the  site  of  Tifemiun  Tiberi- 
num,  destroyed  by  Totila.  Population,  in  1881 
(commune),  24,002;  in  1901,  26,439. 

CITTANOVA,  ch^t't&nyvA.  A  town  in  the 
Province  of  Reggio,  Calabria,  Italy,  31  miles 
northeast  of  Reggio.  It  arose  from  the  ruins  of 
Casalnuovo,  which  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake in  1783.  Its  present  name  dates  from  1852. 
The  cultivation  of  olives  and  manufacture  of 
olive  oil  constitute  its  chief  industry.  Popula- 
tion, in  1901  (commune),  11,713. 

CITTA  VECGHIA,  ch^t-ta'  v^k'yA.  Former 
capital  of  Malta,  6  miles  west  of  Valetta. 

CITY  (Fr.  ct*^,  Lat.  civitas).  In  the  United 
States,  a  chartered  municipal  corporation  whose 
chief  executive  officer  is  usually  known  as  the 
mayor.  The  legislatures  of  the  various  States 
have  prescribed  different  requisites  for  the  grant- 
ing of  city  charters,  the  principal  condition  being 
that  in  respect  to  population.  City  charters  vary 
in  the  degree  of  power  they,  confer  on  the  munici- 
pal authorities,  the  measure  of  local  autonomy 
being  usually,  though  not  always,  regulated  by 
the  nimiber  of  inhabitants.  Besides  the  mayor, 
there  are,  as  a  nile,  a  board  of  aldermen  and  a 
common  council.  In  Great  Britain  the  term  city 
is  generally  applied  to  an  incorporated  cathedral 
town — i.e.  one  which  is,  or  has  been,  the  seat  of  a 
bishop  or  the  capital  of  his  see.  In  the  sense 
in  which  it  was  first  used  in  the  Romance  lan- 
guages of  modem  Europe,  the  word  Vity,'  like 
its  Latin  original  and  the  Greek  ir6X(f,  was  prob- 
ably equivalent  to  St^te  ( respuhlica ) ,  rather  than 
to  town  or  borough  {urhs  municipium)  ;  and 
while  the  latter  signified  a  collection  of  hearths 
and  households,  governed  by  municipal  laws  inter- 
nally, but  subject  externally  to  the  laws  of  the 
country  of  which  it  formed  a  part,  the  former 
was  applied  only  to  such  towns  as,  with  their 
surrounding  districts,  were  independent  of  any 
external  authority.  The  only  cities  in  this  sense 
now  are  the  free  towns  of  Germany,  and  such  of 
the  cantons  of  Switzerland  as  consist  chiefly  of 
a  town  and  its  surroundings,  as  (Jeneva.  The 
ancient  Gauls,  though  composing  one  nation,  were 
divided  into  tribes,  living  in  different  cantons. 


each  with  its  town,  to  which  the  term  'civittu^ 
was  applied;  and  as  they  also  acknowledged  a 
species  of  central  authority,  several  cities  sending 
delegates  to  a  central  one  of  greater  extent  and 
importance  to  discuss  their  common  affairs,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  term  *city*  was  ap- 
plied, par  excellence y  to  those  central  places  of 
meeting,  and  thus,  from  a  very  early  period,  sig- 
nified a  capital  or  metropolis,  though  not  inde- 
pendent.    See  Citizen. 

Political  and  Commebcial  Aspects.  The 
city  has  always  been  the  centre  of  commercial  and 
industrial  development,  but  its  origin  is  to  be 
found  among  agricultural  peoples,  wno  possessed 
the  fertile  lands  and  built  themselves  walled 
towns,  or  took  possession  of  some  naturally  forti- 
fied places,  such  as  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  in 
order  to  protect  themselves  from  the  attacks  of 
the  predatory  tribes.  Within  the  city,  handi- 
craft, exchange,  and  various  industries  grew  up. 
Babylon  and  Egypt  were  full  of  these  small  com- 
munities, now  buried  beneath  the  sand.  They  were 
situated  on  rivers  and  the  seacoast,  and  soon 
became  centres  of  commerce.    Large  cities  were  a 

Srominent  feature  of  the  ancient  world;  Thebes,, 
[emphis,  Babylon,  Nineveh,  Susa,  Tyre,  Car- 
thage, and  Jerusalem  were  great  centres.  Greece^ 
for  its  extent  and  population,  had  many  large 
cities.  Alexandria  is  said  to  have  contained  over 
500,000,  and  Rome  was  still  larger.  As  capital 
of  the  Empire  of  the  East,  Constantinople  suc- 
ceeded Rome  as  the  principal  city  in  Europe. 
Civilization  was  associated  with  city  life,  as  was 
illustrated  by  the  use  of  the  word  'pagan'  ( Lat. 
paganus,  dweller  in  a  country  district,  where 
heathenism  often  survived  much  longer  than  in 
the  city ) .  In  the  Mohammedan  Elast,  during  part 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  Bagdad,  Damascus,  and  Cairo 
led  in  population,  while  Cordova  was  the  greatest 
city  of  the  Mohammedan  West  and  for  a  time  of 
all  Europe.  Compact  cities  grew  up  in  the  Middle 
Ages  in  nearly  every  European  country.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Europe  had 
six  or  seven  cities  numbering  100,0^0 ;  at  the  end> 
thirteen  or  fourteen.  During  the  seventeenth 
century,  while  civil  war  prevailed,  although  the 
population  of  Europe  remained  stationary,  the 
cities  increased.  The  total  population  increased 
greatly  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

A  remarkable  fact  of  the  nineteenth  century 
has  been  the  constant  increase  in  urban  life  at 
the  expense  of  the  rural  districts.  Cities  have 
grown  absolutely  and  proportionally  in  respect  to 
the  total  population.  This  is  almost  universally 
true.  Naples,  Budapest,  Athens,  Bucharest.  Rus- 
sian cities,  South  American  cities,  and  even  Jeru- 
salem, Cairo,  and  Damascus  may  be  included.  The 
tendency  toward  city  life  is  noticeable  in  agri- 
cultural Australia.  England  was  the  first  coun- 
try to  recognize  the  new  grouping  of  population,, 
and  to  adopt  means  to  meet  its  dangers.  The  sea- 
ports and  cathedral  and  country  towns  were  sud- 
denly left  far  behind  by  the  new  manufacturing 
to^^•ns,  many  of  which  had  no  corporate  existence 
in  1835.  In  1851,  60.08  per  cent,  of  England's 
population  was  urban;  in  1891,  72.05  per  cent. 
In  Scotland  the  change  has  been  revolutionary. 
In  1801,  of  the  1,600,000  inhabitants,  few  resided 
in  to\\'ns;  in  1891,  out  of  over  four  million,  onlv 
928.500  were  strictly  rural.  Almost  the  entire  in- 
crease of  population  in  France  within  the  last 
half-century  has  been  in  the  cities.  In  1891,37.4 
per  cent,  of  the  j)eople  were  found  in  cities,  while 
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the  rural  population  had  actually  decreased.  The 
recent  growth  of  the  German  cities  is  almost  un- 
exampled*  Forty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  pop- 
ulation now  live  under  urban  conditions.  Th6 
tendency  toward  city  life  is  especially  marked  in 
Prussia  and  Saxony.  Statistics  for  other  Conti- 
nental countries  are  equally  interesting.  In  the 
United  States  a  diffusion  of  the  population  would 
have  seemed  natural;  but  urban  tendencies  are 
becoming  stronger,  as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing table: 


YEAR 

Total 
Population 

Urban  popu- 
lation—Cities 
of  8000  + 

T>ir«  «•  1  Per  cent. 

S^   of  urban 
places      ^.^^^ 

1790 

3.929.ai4 
23,191.876 
38,558,371 
60,155,783 
62.602.250 
75,468,039 

131,472 
2,897.686 
8,071.875 
11,318.607 
18,272,503 
24,992,199 

6 
85 
226 
286 
447 
546 

3.4 

1860 

12.6 

1870 

20.9 

1H80 

22.6 

1890 

29.2 

1900 

33.1 

Noticeable  phenomena  are  the  growth  in  the 
number  of  cities  in  agricultural  States,  such 
as  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  along  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  the  remarkable  increase  from  1880  to 
1800.  The  census  of  1900  shows  that  an  increase 
has  taken  place  in  the  South-Central  and  Western 
States;  that  the  North-Atlantic  and  North-Cen- 
tral States  still  contain  four-fifths  of  the  urban 
elements — ^a  few  States  having  over  two-thirds  of 
their  population  in  cities;  and  that,  since  1800, 
the  percentage  of  urban  increase  has  been  16  per 
cent,  greater  than  that  of  the  total  population. 

Throughout  the  world  the  remarkable  growth 
of  great  cities  is  of  special  significance,  and  also 
the  manner  of  growth.  Tliere  is  great  difficulty 
in  comparing  statistics  becauJse  of  the  failure  to 
distinguish  the  economic  from  the  political  unit. 
It  is  the  territory  economically  dependent  upon 
the  large  centre  which  continues  to  grow  rapidly. 
The  important  point  to  be  noted  is,  that  the  in- 
creased size  of  these  cities  is  due  to  suburban 
extensions.  The  older  portions  of  the  city  have 
the  population  displaced  by  business  and  im- 
provements; rapid-transit  facilities  remove  the 
residential  portions  to  outlying  districts,  where 
better  conditions  are  possible,  and  the  congested 
wards  do  not  grow  except  where  a  low  class  of 
immigrants  appear.  However,  the  incomers  to 
the  slums  are  largely  balanced  by  the  outgoers. 
Certain  forms  of  industry  are  also  moving  te  the 
suburbs. 

A  principal  cause  of  urban  growth  was  the 
industrial  revolution  which  stimulated  the  in- 
crease of  population  and  concentrated  it  in  large 
towns.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  tendency  to  city 
life  in  the  different  countries  is  coincident  with 
the  grqwth  of  manufacturing  industries.  An  ad- 
vantageous commercial  situation  is  still  a  cause 
of  growth  for  individual  cities,  as  instanced  by 
Liverpool,  Montevideo,  or  Denver.  More  recent 
reasons  for  the  depopulation  of  the  country  dis- 
tricts have  been  the  low  price  of  farm  products; 
the  improvements  in  agricultural  machinery, 
which  have  reduced  the  demand  for  labor;  the  de- 
creased demand  for  rural  craftsmen,  due  to  the 
factory  products  and  improved  transportation; 
and  the  varied  opportunities  for  advancement  af- 
forded by  the  city. 

A  few  of  the  effects  of  this  agglomeration  of 
population  may  be  enumerated.  (1)  Economic, 
Great  extremes  of  wealth  are  found  in  the  cities. 


but  the  possibilities  of  greater  production  raise 
the  average  of  prosperity  and  the  standard  of 
living.  Increased  taxation  and  municipal  indebt- 
edness make  heavy  demands  upon  the  social 
purse.  The  cost  of  living  is  high,  especially  in 
"rents,  resulting  in  the  horrors  of  overcrowding. 
Staples,  however,  are  lower,  and  consumption  can 
be  greatly  varied.  The  existence  of  an  unem- 
ployed 6lass  is  probably  due  to  the  immigration 
of  a  low  class.  Association  is  an  aid  to  labor,  in 
that  it  favors  organization.  (2)  Political,  Urban 
growth  has  meant  national  greatness.  National 
stability  was  considered  to  depend  upon  the  con- 
servatism accompanying  land-tenure.  As  urban 
life  increases,  tenancy  becomes  more  general ;  but 
the  new  forms  of  wealth  have  simply  expanded 
property  interests.  Municipal  government  (q.v.) 
presents  difficult  problems.  The  population  con- 
tain/s  floating,  non-taxpaying,  and  foreign  ele- 
ments ;  the  opportunities  for  corruption  are  many, 
and  the  needs  of  administration  require  an  ex- 
pansion in  governmental  functions.  (3)  Social. 
Among  the  evils  of  city  life  are  those  of  disease, 
infection,  dirt,  high  death-rate,  infant  mortality, 
overcrowding,  lack  of  light  and  air,  poor  water, 
the  fostering  of  daring  criminals,  tne  nervous 
tension  of  the  life  and  the  lack  of  provision  for 
education  and  recreation,  as  well  as  the  dangers 
of  class  antagonism.  Industrial  competition  nas 
weakened  the  tendency  of  cities  to  be  the  cen- 
tres of  radicalism,  but  association  unconsciously 
strengthens  social  solidarity.  A  humanitarian 
movement  is  apparent,  as  instanced  in  philan- 
thropic associations,  while  common  interests  have 
developed  municipal  activities  broadly  social  in 
their  nature.  The  cities  are  necessarily  the  cen- 
tres of  thought,  culture,  and  progress ;  they  make 
opinions,  fashions,  and  ideas.  Urban  life  must 
be  accepted  as  a  prominent  factor  of  civilization, 
whose  evils  are  temporary  and  remedial.  Science 
can  provide  a  solution  for  every  problem.  The 
old  cities  are  in  process  of  remaking;  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  is  not  a  return  to  rural  life, 
but  a  better  adjustment  to  the  urban  environ- 
ment.   See  Municipal  Government. 

Bibliography.  Consult:  The  Law  Commenta- 
ries of  Blackstone,  Kent,  and  Stephen;  also  Jhe- 
ring,  Evolution  of  the  Aryan  (Eng.  trans.  New 
York,  1807) ;  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  La  cit4  an- 
tique  (15th  ed.  Paris,  1805;  Eng.  trans.  Lon- 
don, 1874) ;  Weber,  "The  Growth  of  Cities  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,"  in  Columbia  University 
Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and  Public  Law, 
vol.  xi.  (New  York,  1001),  where  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive treatment  of  the  subject,  with  biblio- 
graphical notes;  Shaw,  Municipal  Oovemment  in 
Great  Britain  (New  York,  1805)  ;  James,  "The 
Growth  of  Great  Cities  in  Area  and  Population," 
in  Annals  of  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,  vol.  xiii.  (Philadelphia, 
1800)  ;  Bibliography  of  Municipal  Adnfiinistra- 
tion  and  City  Conditions,  issued  by  Municipal 
Affairs,  vol.  i.  (New  York,  1807,  United  States 
Census  Reports). 

CITY  HEIBESS,  The.  A  comedy  by  Mrs. 
Aphra  Behn  (1682),  based  upon  Middleton's  A 
Mad  World,  My  Masters.  The  prologue  was 
written  by  Otway. 

CITY  MADAM,  The.  A  comedy  by  Philip 
Massinger,  licensed  May  25,  1632,  and  printed 
in  1658.  It  was  revived  at  Drury  Lane,  April 
20,  1783.  The  doubt  which  has  been  raised  as  to 
its  entire  authenticity  is  unfounded. 
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CITY  MATCH,  The.  A  comedy  by  Jasper 
Mayne,  printed  at  Oxford  in  1639,  and  produced 
the  same  year,  first  at  Whitehall,  London,  be- 
fore the  King  and  Queen,  and  then  at  Black- 
friars.  It  was  republished  in  1659,  and  was  re- 
vised for  the  stage  by  Bromfield,  in  1766,  under 
the  title  of  The  Schemers,  and  by  Planche,  in 
1828,  under  the  title  of  The  Merchant's  Wedding. 
It  is  a  clever  though  rather  involved  piece,  criti- 
cised by  Pepys  as  *silly.' 

CITY  MOUSE  AND  CANTEBBUBY 
MOUSE,  The.  An  old  fable  of  a  country  mouse 
invited  to  the  home  of  a  mouse  in  the  city,  where, 
while  feasting  on  unaccustomed  dainties,  she  is 
terrified  by  the  onslaught  of  a  cat,  and  is  led  to 
esteem  the  security  of  her  frugal  life  in  the  fields 
more  highly  than  the  town  luxuries  with  their  at- 
tendant perils.  The  fable  is  a  satire  by  Matthew 
Prior  (1687)  on  Dryden's  Hind  and  Panther. 

CITY  NIGHTCAP,  The.  A  play  by  Robert 
Davenport,  licensed  for  the  stage  in  1624,  though 
not  printed  until  1661.  Ten  years  later,  an 
adaptation  of  the  play,  by  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn, 
appeared  under  the  title,  The  Amorous  Prince. 
It  is  included  in  Dodsley's  Old  Plays  (1740). 

CITY  OF  A  HUNDBED  TOWEBS.  An 
appellation  of  Pavia,  Italy,  from  its  man^  towers 
and  steeples. 

CITY  OF  BBOTHEBLY  LOVE  (Gk.  ^fXo. 
de2,6ia,  Philadelphia,  from  ^/Xoc,  philos,  dear  -f 
&6ek<^Cf  adelphos,  brother;  confused  with  *<Aa- 
dehpla,  Philadelphia,  a  city  in  Asia  Minor, 
named  after  Attains  Philadelphus) .  The  Eng- 
lish rendering  of  the  two  Greek  words  compos- 
ing the  name  Philadelphia,  whence  it  is  used  as 
an  occasional  appellation  for  that  city.  The 
name  was  originally  given  by  William  Penn. 

CITY  OF  CHUBCHES.  A  name  given  to 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  account  of  the  large  number 
of  its  churches. 

CITY  OF  DAVTD.  Jerusalem,  which  David 
took  from  the  Jebusites  and  made  the  capital  of 
his  kingdom.  The  term  is  applied  also  to  Bethle- 
hem, where  David  is  supposea  to  have  been  bom. 

CITY  OF  DESTBUCTIONj  The.  The  city 
from  which  Christian  begins  his  journey  to  the 
Celestial  City,  in  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
It  represents  the  state  of  worldliness. 

CITY  OF  DBEADFUL  NIGHT,  The.  A 
poem  by  James  Thomson,  published  from  March 
to  May  in  the  ?^ational  Reformer,  in  1874.  It 
was  published  in  a  collection  of  his  poems  (Lon- 
don, 1880).  An  American  edition  appeared  in 
1892.  It  is  a  mystically  pessimistic  work,  de- 
scribing the  author's  descent  into  a  city  of  black 
hopelessness,  whose  denizens  find  no  consolation, 
even  in  the  thought  of  the  transiency  of  earthly 
sorrow  and  pain. 

CITY  OF  ELMS.  A  name  given  to  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  from  the  fine  elm-trees  on  the 
Green  and  along  the  older  streets  of  the  town. 

CITY  OF  GOD  (Lat.  De  Civitate  Dei).  See 
Augustine,  Saint. 

CITY  OF  HOMES.  An  appellation  of  Phila- 
delphia, from  its  large  number  of  dwelling-houses. 

CITY  OF  MAGNIFICENT  DISTANCES, 
The.  a  term  applied  once  somewhat  derisive- 
ly, but  now  proudly,  to  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  city  was  laid  out  at  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  on  so  grand  a  scale  that  the  be- 


lief was  strong  that  it  would  never  realize  the 
ideal  of  its  founders. 

CITY  OF  OAKS.    A  name  for  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

CITY  OF  PALACEa    A  name  for  Calcutta. 

CITY  OF  BEFXTGE  (Heb.  *fr  miglat).  A 
town  reserved  as  a  temporary  asylum  for  homi- 
cides fleeing  from  the  vengeance  of  the  avenger 
of  blood.  The  phrase  refers  particularly  to  the 
Jewish  form  of  the  right  of  asylum,  which  has 
existed,  in  most  primitive  societies,  as  a  device 
for  mitigating  the  excesses  of  private  vengeance 
and  for  securmg  some  form  of  legal  inquiry  into 
the  offense  charged.  Such  asylum,  sanctioned  and 
protected  by  law,  is  clearly  a  survival  from  the 
protection  which  the  man-slayer  sought  and 
found  in  his  own  family  or  tribe,  early  law  per- 
mitting the  lea  talionis,  or  right  of.  retaliation, 
on  behalf  of  the  injured  family  or  tribe,  so  long 
as  the  malefactor  was  at  large.  Asylum  once 
having  been  gained,  the  responsibility  for  the 
crime  was  transferred  to  the  community  pro- 
tecting the  wrong-doer,  the  compensation  due  be- 
ing a  money  payment,  the  amount  of  which  was 
regulated  by  law. 

According  to  biblical  law,  there  were  six  cities 
in  which  any  one  who  committed  murder  unin- 
tentionally could  find  an  asylum  (Num.  xxxv.). 
Three  of  these  cities — Bezer,  Ramoth  in  Gilead, 
and  Gk)lan  in  Bashan — were  east  of  the  Jordan; 
the  other  three — ^Kedesh  in  Galilee,.  Shechem, 
and  Hebron — were  to  the  west.  If  the  murderer 
reached  any  of  these  cities,  he  was  safe  from 
the  blood-avenger  (Num.  xxxv.  12;  Deut.  iv. 
41-43;  Joshua  xx.  2  9;  Ex.  xxi.  13;  Deut.  xix. 
4-10).  While  the  I^w  itself,  in  its  present  form 
in  the  Book  of  Numbers,  belongs  to  the  post- 
exilic  period,  there  are  certain  features  of  it 
which  are  unquestionably  more  ancient.  The 
three  refuge  cities  to  the  west  of  the  Jordan  are 
all  ancient  sanctuaries,  and  were  probably,  from 
a  much  older  period  even  than  the  Hebrew  con- 
quest of  Palestine,  asjrlums  under  the  protection 
of  the  deities  worshiped  in  the  places  named. 
The  city  of  refuge  is  thus  an  institution  grow- 
ing out  of  the  ancient  custom,  widely  prevalent, 
which  made  every  sacred  spot,  every  altar  as 
the  resting-place  of  a  deity,  a  place  of  refuge, 
within  whose  domain  even  animals  were  safe 
from  the  attacks  of  man.  The  oldest  Hebrew 
legislation  (Ex.  xxi.  12-14)  recognizes  this  law 
of  asylum,  while  excluding  from  its  protection 
the  willful  murderer,  who  is  to  be  seized  even 
at  the  altar  of  Jehovah  (Ex.  xxi.  14).  Since 
it  was  the  purpose  of  the  religious  reforms  in- 
stituted by  King  Josiah  (q.v.)  to  recognize  the 
sanctity  of  only  one  sanctuary — that  of  Jeru- 
salem— the  asylums  connected  with  the  numer- 
ous sacred  places  naturally  lost  their  force. 
Accordingly,  to  overcome  the  difficulty  involved 
in  obliging  a  murderer  in  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try to  flee  to  Jerusalem,  the  six  cities  above  men- 
tioned were  recognized  as  places  of  refuge,  with 
eventual  provision  of  thr(*e  more  in  Philistia. 
Phoenicia,  and  Ccele-Syria  (Deut.  xix.  8-10).  In 
the  legislation  in  Numbers  (chap,  xxxv.),  which 
is  later  than  Deuteronomy,  furtner  provision  is 
made:  (I)  The  murderer  is  not  to  go  un- 
punished, but  is  to  be  taken  from  his  asylum  to 
be  tried  in  public,  in  order  to  check  lawless- 
ness, which  prevailed  through  the  survival  of 
the  blood-feud  customs  to  a  late  day;  (2)  the 
man-slayer   who   had  been   acquitted  was   safe. 
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upon  the  death  of  the  high-priest  in  whose  time 
the  murder  was  committed,  to  return  to  his  home. 
All  privileges  of  the  blood-avenger  ceased  with 
the  death  of  the  high-priest,  and  any  violence  on 
the  part  of  the  blood-avenger  would  be  regarded 
as  willful  murder;  whereas,  previous  to  the 
death  of  the  high-priest,  the  manslayer,  even 
after  acquittal,  had  to  be  on  his  guard,  and  if 
slain  b^  the  blood-avenger,  his  death  could  not 
be  punished.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  system 
provided  for  in  Numbers  was  ever  actually  car- 
ried out,  though  in  the  days  of  Greek  and 
Roman  supremacy  many  cities  of  Syria  enjoyed 
special  privileges  as  asylums,  and  according  to 
Josephus  (Antiq.  xiii.  2,  3)  Jerusalem  was  in- 
cluded in  the  number.  Consult  Forster,  DeAsylia 
OrcBcorum  (Berlin).  See,  also,  Asylum,  Bight 
or;  Blood- JFeud;  Blood-Monet. 

CITY  OF  THE  PLAGUE,  The.  A  poem  by 
Professor  John  Wilson  ( ^Christopher  North'), 
published,  with  others,  in  Edinburgh  (1816).  It 
is  a  descriptive  poem,  partly  founded  on  Defoe's 
Journal  of  the  Plague  in  London.  At  the  time 
of  its  appearance,  it  received  favorable  criticism 
by  Jeffrey,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 

CITY  OP  THE  PBOPHET  (Ar.  Madlnat 
an-Nahl),  An  appellation  of  Medina,  Arabia, 
where  Mohammed  took  refuge  in  the  year  622, 
fleeing  from  Mecca. 

CITY  OP  THE  STRAITS.  A  name  given 
to  Detroit,  Mich.,  from  its  position  on  the  De- 
troit River,  connecting  Lake  Saint  Clair  and 
Lake  Erie. 

CITY  OP  THE  SUN,  The.  A  name  given 
to  Baalbec,  which  was  built  on  the  ruins  of 
Heliopolis  ('The  Sun  City'). 

CITY  OP  THE  VIOLATED  TBEATY,  The. 
A  name  given  to  Limerick,  Ireland,  from  the  re- 
peated violations  of  the  treaty  made  October  3, 
1691,  after  its  surrender  to  the  English  and 
Dutch  forces. 

CITY  OP  THE  VIOLET  CROWN,  The.  A 
name  applied  to  Athens. 

CITY  OP  VICTOBY  (Ar.  Mi^r  al-Qdhirat). 
A  translation  of  the  Arabic  name  for  Cairo,  the 
capital  of  Egypt. 

CITY  POINT.  A  village  in  Prince  George 
County,  Va.,  10  miles  northeast  of  Petersburg; 
on  the  James  River  and  on  the  Norfolk  and 
Western  Railroad  (Map:  Virginia,  G  4).  It  has 
a  trade  in  brick,  lumber,  and  phosphates,  and 
.  is  of  considerable  historical  interest.  Here,  in 
1864,  General  Grant  made  his  headquarters,  and 
in  his  subsequent  operations  the  city  was  used 
by  the  Federal  army  as  its  principal  landing- 
place  and  depot  for  supplies.  Population,  about 
1000. 

CITY  POLITIQTJES,  p6l'I-teks'.  A  satirical 
comedy,  probably  printed  for  the  first  time  in 
1683,  ana  produced  at  the  King's  Theatre,  Lon- 
don, the  same  year.  It  is  a  sharp  attack  on  the 
contemporary  Whig  faction,  especially  on  Gates, 
in  the  character  of  Dr.  Pauchy.  Only  the  King's 
protection  kept  it  from  being  suppressed  by  the 
victims  of  the  satire.  Some  authorities  place  the 
date  of  publication  as  early  as  1675. 

CITY  BAMBLE,  The;  or.  The  Playhouse 
Wedding.  A  play  by  Elkanah  Settle,  printed 
in  London  in  1711,  and  produced  at  the  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  August    17,    1711.     It  is  partly 


founded  on  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Knight  of 
the  Burning  Pestle  and  The  Coxcomb, 

CITY  WIT,  The;  or.  The  Woman  Wears  the 
Bbebches.    a  comedy  by  Richard  Brome  (q.v.). 

CrCTDAD BOLIVAB, ae'^uVj/ bA-le^vftr  (Sp.,. 
'city  of  Bolivar*).  The  capital  of  the  State  of 
Bolivar,  Venezuela,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Orinoco,  about  240  miles  from  its  mouth  (Map: 
Venezuela,  £!  2).  It  is  situated  at  a  narrow 
point  of  the  river,  only  185  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  is  well  built,  having  spacious, 
handsome  buildings.  Of  these  the  more  notable 
are  the  palace  of  the  Governor,  the  college,  the 
market,  the  cathedral,  and  the  theatre.  There  are 
several  fine  monuments  in  the  Plazas  Bolivar 
and  Guzman  Blanco  and  in  the  cemetery.  The 
city  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  Owing  to  its  posi- 
tion on  the  Orinoco,  Ciudad  Bolivar  is  an  im- 
portant commercial  centre,  now  ranking  among 
the  four  largest  ports  of  Venezuela.  Its  chief 
export  is  coffee;  but  rubber,  cattle,  hides,  sugar^ 
and  asphalt  also  are  exported  in  considerable 
quantities.  Population,  in  1891,  11,686.  Ciudad 
Bolivar  was  founded  in  1764,  and  was  known 
as  Angostura  until  1819,  when  the  Congress  met 
which,  under  the  inspiration  of  Simon  Bolivar, 
formed  the  new  Republic  of  Colombia  out  of  the 
States  "of  Venezuela  and  Xew  Granada.  Since 
then  the  city  has  borne  his  name. 

CIUDAD  DE  LA  FBONTEBA,  d&  U  frdn- 
tA'rA  (Sp.,  the  frontier  city).  (1)  The  name  of 
a  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tabasco,  in 
Southern  Mexico.  (2)  The  old  Spanish  name 
for  the  town  of  Chachapoyas,  Peru. 

dXTDAD  DE  LAS  CASAS„.d&  lAs  krs&s. 
See  San  Cri8t6bal  de  los  Llanos. 

CIUDAD  DE  LOS  BEYES,  d&  16s  ra^yAs 
(Sp.,  *city  of  the  kings').  The  name  given  by 
Pizarro  to  the  present  city  of  Lima,  Peru,  when 
he  founded  it,  in  1535,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
called,  by  the  Quichuan  (Peruvian)  Indians, 
*Rimac,*  meaning  The  Babbler*  (literally,  *one 
who  talks').  The  Spaniards  found  difficulty  in 
pronouncing  the  word,  and  *Rimac'  became  first 
'Limac'  and  finally  *Lima.' 

CIUDADELA,  thSTJ^-pA-Dft'lA  (Sp.,  little  city, 
dim.  of  ciudad,  city).  A  seaport  town  of  the 
Spanish  island  of  Minorca,  situated  on  the  west 
coast.  It  is  walled,  has  a  cathedral  and  several 
convents,  and  in  its  vicinity  are  found  a  num- 
ber of  caves.  Population,  in  1887,  8447 ;  in  1900, 
8646. 

CIUDAD  JUABEZ,  s6'-?5o-Dai/  H?K)-a'r^th 
(Sp.,  city  of  Juarez).  A  city  in  the  State  of 
Chihuahua,  Mexico,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  opposite 
El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  on  the  Mexican  Central  Rail- 
road (Map:  Mexico,  F  2).  It  is  situated  at  an 
aUitude  of  3800  feet  above  sea- level,  in  a  fertile 
district,  devoted  to  agriculture,  stock-raising, 
and  fruit  and  vine  cultivation.  The  city  has  a 
Mexican  army-post,  custom-house,  and  a  statue 
of  Juarez.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  United  States 
consul.  Ciudad  Juarez  was  formerly  known  as 
El  Paso  del  Norte.     Population,  about  7000. 

CIUDAD  POBFIBIO  DIAZ,  pOrfg'r^-ft 
dC&th.  A  town  in  the  State  of  Coahuila,  Mex- 
ico, on  the  Rio  Grande,  opposite  Eagle  Pass, 
Tex.,  and  on  the  Mexican  International  Railroad 
(Map:  Mexico,  H  3).  It  is  the  Mexican  ter- 
minus of  the  international  bridge  across  the  Rio 
Grande,  and   has  a   Mexican   army-post  and  a 
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custom-house.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  United 
States  consul.  The  town  is  the  centre  of  an  agri- 
cultural, stock-raising,  and  fruit-growing  region, 
and  carries  on  an  extensive  international  trade. 
Coal  is  found  in  the  vicinity.  Ciudad  Porfirio 
Diaz  was  founded  in  1849,  and  derives  its  present 
name  from  the  President  of  the  Republic.  The 
town  was  formerly  called  Piedras  Negras.  Popu- 
lation, about  5000. 

CIXTDAD  BEAT.,  thg'S^-Dtti/  ra-al'  (Sp.,  royal 
city).  A  town  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  same  name,  in  New  Castile,  situated  in  a 
fertile  plain  between  the  rivers  Guadiana  and 
Jabal6n,  about  100  miles  south  of  Madrid  (Map: 
Spain,  D  3).  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  is  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  has  some  notable  edifices, 
including  the  municipal  building,  the  parish 
church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Prado— -a  massive 
Gothic  structure,  with  a  fine  interior — and 
several  monasteries  and  hospitals.  There  are 
manufactures  of  coarse  woolens,  linen,  olive-oil, 
flour,  leather,  etc.;  also  a  trade  in  the  agricul- 
tural produce  of  the  district,  which  is  engaged  in 
raising  stock,  particularly  mules,  and  bulls  for 
the  ring.  An  annual  fair  is  held.  Population,  in 
1900,  15,327. 

Ciudad  Real  was  founded  by  Alphonso  X., 
after  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  as  a 
fortress  against  the  Moors,  and  soon  attained 
considerable  importance  from  the  privileges 
granted  by  its  founder.  In  1809  the  town  was 
the  scene  of  a  Spanish  defeat  by  the  French, 
under  S6bastiani. 

CIXTDAD  BODBIOO,  rd-dr^gd  (Sp.,  city  of 
Rodrigo).  A  fortified  to>\'n  of  Spain,  in  the 
Province  of  iSalamanca,  near  the  Portuguese 
frontier  (Map:  Spain,  B  2).  It  is  situated  on 
an  elevation  above  the  river  Ciqueda,  which  is 
here  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge,  and  has  a  cathedral 
of  considerable  architectural  interest,  the  earli- 
est portion  of  which  dates  from  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century,  three  Roman  colimins,  and  re- 
mains of  an  aqueduct.  The  manufactures  in- 
clude soap,  leather,  linen,  woolens,  etc.  The 
town  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  Population,  in 
1900,  8007. 

In  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1706,  and 
lecaptured  by  the  French  in  the  following  year. 
)n  July,  1810,  the  French,  under  Mass^na,  cap- 
tured it:  but  in  January,  1812,  it  was  retaken 
by  the  British,  under  Wellington. 

CIXIDAD  VICTOBIA  theTO-nai/  vlk-t(/r^-ft 
(Sp.,  city  of  victory).  The  capital  of  the  State 
of  Tamaulipas,  Mexico,  160  miles  southeast  of 
Monterey  (Map:  Mexico,  J  6).  It  is  finely  situ- 
ated on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  great  plateau, 
and  is  the  centre  of  a  sugar-growing  district.  It 
h  the  see  of  a  bishop  and  the  residence  of  a 
United  States  consular  agent.  Ciudad  Victoria 
dates  from  1750,  but  not  until  1825  was  its 
present  name  adopted.  Population,  in  1895, 
14.575. 

CIVET  (Fr.  civet  fe,  from  MGk.  (;aH7toif, 
capetiorij  from  Ar.  sahad,  zuhad^  civet,  from  Pers. 
zadahf  froth  of  water).  A  genus  (Viverra)  of 
carnivores  of  the  Old-World  family  Viverridae, 
connecting  the  cats  with  the  hyenas,  and  hav- 
ing the  body  elongated  in  some  of  the  species 
as  much  as  in  the  weasel  tribe;  the  head  is  also 
long  and  the  muzzle  sharp.  The  ears  are  short, 
broad,  and  rounded.     The  feet  have   five  toes, 


and  the  claws  are  only  semi-retractile.  There 
is  a  more  or  less  conspicuous  erectile  mane 
along  the  back,  as  in  hyenas.  Near  the  sexual 
organs,  in  both  sexes,  there  is  a  large  double 
pouch,  in  which  is  secreted  an  odoriferous,  fatty 
substance,  called  'civet,'  much  used  in  compound- 
ing perfumes.  There  are  several  species  of  civet, 
of  which  the  best  known  is  the  conmion  or  Afri- 
can civet  {Viverra  civet ta)  of  northern  Africa, 
from  two  to  three  feet  long,  brownish-gray,  with 
numerous  black  bands  and  spots.  The  civet 
preys  on  birds,  small  quadrupeds,  and  reptiles, 
and  is  regarded  as  a  benefactor  along  the  Nile, 
on  account  of  its  appetite  for  crocodile's  eggs. 
It  is  very  commonly  kept  in  confinement  for  the 
sake  of  its  perfume,  which  is  removed  from  the 
bag  about  twice  a  week  by  means  of  a  small 
spatula,  and  is  obtained  most  abundantly  from 
the  male,  especially  after  he  has  been  irritated. 
A  dram  is  a  large  quantity  to  obtain  at  a  time. 
After  being  cleaned  of  hairs,  washed,  and  dried, 
civet  is  ready  for  the  market,  and  is  worth 
from  $10  to  $12  an  oimce,  if  pure.  About  20,000 
ounces  are  imported  into  London  annually,  and 
this  represents  a  large  part  of  the  total  product. 
The  civets  kept  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
perfume  are  fed  on  raw  flesh;  the  young  partly 
on  farinaceous  food.  The  principal  source  of 
supply  of  commercial  civet  is  northern  Africa, 
especially  Abyssinia.  Several  other  species  of 
civet  occur  in  southeastern  Asia  and  in  the  East 
Indies,  all  handsomely  striped  or  spotted.  The 
linsang  and  the  binturong  are  most  prominent 
among  these. 

The  'American  civet-cat*  is  the  cacomistle 
(q.v.).  . 

Compare  Ichneumon;  Munooos. 

Fossil  remains  of  the  genus  Viverra  have 
been  found  in  those  deposits  of  the  Tertiary 
Era  that  lie  above  the  Middle  Eocene.  They 
show  no  considerable  variation  from  their  mod- 
em descendants.  The  remains  of  other  extinct 
allied  genera  from  the  Tertiary  show  interesting 
relations  between  the  early  members  of  the 
family  Viverridae  and  the  hyenas.     See  Vn-EB- 

KIDJE. 

CIVIALB,  8^'v*-&l'  Jean  (1792-1867).  A 
French  surgeon,  bom  at  Thi6zac,  Cantal.  He 
is  remembered  for  his  discovery  of  the  opera- 
tion of  'lithotrity'  for  the  removal  of  stones 
from  the  bladder  without  the  loss  of  blood.  For 
this  discovery  he  was  awarded  a  prize  of  6000 
francs  by  the  Academy,  in  1826.  His  publica- 
tions include:  ParalUle  des  divers  moyens  de 
traiter  les  calculcux  (1836-37)  ;  De  VurHrotomie 
(1849);  R^aultata  clini^ves  de  la  lithotritie 
pendant  les  anndes  1860  64  (1865);  and  La 
Hthotritie  et  la  faille  (1870). 

CIVIC  CBOWN  (Lat.  corona  civica).  One 
of  the  most  highly  valued  honors  that  a  Roman 
could  obtain.  It  was  given  for  saving  the  life 
of  a  citizen  in  battle  or  assault,  and  was  voted 
by  the  Senate  to  the  Emperor  Augustus  as  ser- 
rat  or  civium.  The  civic  crown  was  merely  a 
wreath  of  oak  leaves,  with  pendant  acorns. 
The  one  to  whom  it  was  given  had  the  right  to 
wear  it  always.  When  he  appeared  at  the  games 
all  rose  to  do  him  honor,  and  he  was  entitled  to 
a  seat  next  to  the  senators ;  he  was  also  excused 
from  all  troublesome  duties  and  services,  with 
the  same  immunities  for  his  father  and  his 
father's  father. 
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CIVIDALE  DEL  VEHTLI,  che'yd-d&a&  dfil 
frt-5!Jl*  (probably  from  ML.  ^civitalis,  from 
civitas,  town).  A  city  in  northeastern  Italy,  in 
the  Province  of  Udine,  near  the  Austrian  border, 
about  10  miles  east  by  north  of  the  city  of  that 
name,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail  (Map: 
Italy,  H  1).  The  picturesque  Natisone,  which 
Hows  through  the  city,  is  spanned  by  a  fifteenth- 
century  bridge.  A  cathedral  of  the  same  age  con- 
tains an  *of ten- restored*  bapstistery  of  the  eighth 
century,  and  among  its  archives  a  translation  of 
the  (jospels  by  8aint  Jerome,  written  in  the 
fifth  century,  a  tenth-century  psaltery,  and  many 
other  valuable  manuscripts  and  art  treasures.  In 
the  museum  are  many  Roman  and  Lombard 
antiquities.  Cividale  was  for  many  years  the 
residence  of  Lombard  dukes.  The  modernized 
city  has  a  military  training-college,  and  silk, 
cotton,  and  linen  factories.  Population  (com- 
mune), in  1881,  8205;  in  1901,  9061. 

CIVIL  ACTION  (Lat.  civilia,  from  oivU, 
^  citizen).  Any  judicial  proceeding  involving  a 
controversy  between  individuals  in  regard  to 
their  private  matters,  distinguished  from  pro- 
ceedings where  public  interests  are  concerned, 
as  in  a  criminal  prosecution.  Civil  actions  in- 
clude the  procedure  in  a  court  of  chancery  or 
equity,  and  also  those  cases  in  which  the  State 
submits  to  an  action  by  an  individual.  See 
Action;  Pbosecution. 

CIVIL  ADMINISTBATION.  In  the  most 
general  sense,  equivalent  to  public  administra- 
tion— the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  State,  or 
Government,  or  of  any  subordinate  division  there- 
of. In  a  more  restricted  sense,  the  term  is  fre- 
quently employed  to  describe  the  management  of 
tne  municipal  or  non-military  concerns  of  the 
State;  and  sometimes,  more  narrowly,  as  refer- 
ring to  the  executive  and  judicial  departments 
of  the  Government,  as  distinguished  from  the 
legislative.  See  Administration;  and  compare 
Administbative  I^w. 

The  principles  and  the  methods  of  civil  ad- 
ministration vary  greatly,  from  the  simplicity 
and  flexibility  of  patriarchal  government  or  other 
personal  autocracy,  to  the  rigidity  of  a  mod- 
em bureaucratic  system,  like  that  of  France  and 
Pussia,  and  the  complexity  of  a  highly  devel- 
oped political  system,  like  that  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  There  is  a  general  simi- 
larity among  modem  civilized  States  in  the  or- 
ganization and  working  of  the  central  adminis- 
tration. The  great  departments  of  State — those 
having  to  do  with  foreign  affairs,  with  the  army 
and  navy,  with  the  collection  and  disbursement 
of  national  revenue,  with  commerce  and  indus- 
try, and  with  the  post-office — present  no  great 
diversity,  either  in  functions  or  in  organization. 
The  chiefs  of  the5?e  departments  are  ministers  of 
State,  the  principal  and  authorized  advisers  of 
the  Executive,  or,  as  in  Great  Britain,  consti- 
tute the  real  Executive.  (See  Cabinet.)  Usu- 
ally these  chiefs  are  political  and  therefore 
temporary  oflicers,  who  may  come  and  go  with- 
out greatly  modifying  the  organization  and 
methods  of  their  departments.  Their  influence 
is  great  while  it  lasts,  but  is  short-lived;  the 
permanent  policy  of  the  administration,  as  well 
as  its  methods  and  personnel,  being  for  the  most 
part  determined  by  permanent  officials  of  great 
experience,  known  as  under-secretaries,  assistant 
aecretaries,  bureau  chiefs,  etc.     As  these   per- 
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manent  officials  are  the  persons  who  really  con- 
duct the  work  of  administration,  so  they  are, 
in  everything  but  the  political  sense  of  the  term, 
responsible  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  affairs 
of  their  respective  departments,  and,  being  so, 
they  are  usually  imfettered  in  the  choice  of  their 
subordinates. 

In  other  matters,  however,  especially  in  those 
of  purely  domestic  concern — as  the  administra- 
tion of  justice;  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
peace;  the  supervision  and  control  of  religion, 
of  morals,  and  of  public  education;  the  levying 
and  collection  of  taxes,  direct  and  indirect;  the 
conduct  of  elections,  and  the  'internal  affairs' 
generally  of  the  commimity — there  is  as  great 
diversity  in  the  organization  and  method  of 
administration  as  there  is  in  the  political  char- 
acter and  ideals  of  the  several  States.  In  those 
countries  in  which  the  feudal  and  monarchical 
tradition  is  strongest,  whatever  the  form  of  the 
government  may  be,  not  only  is  the  civil  ad- 
ministration most  highly  centralized,  but  it  is 
much  further-reaching,  more  searching  and  ob- 
trusive than  in  those  countries  which  have  more 
completely  emancipated  themselves  from  that 
tradition.  This  is  as  true  of  republican  France 
as  of  monarchical  Germany  and  autocratic  Rus- 
sia. In  the  free  governments,  on  the  other  hand 
— as  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
her  self-governing  colonies — not  only  is  the  ad- 
ministration decentralized,  and  left,  as  largely 
as  possible,  in  the  hands  of  local  self-^verning 
groups,  but  the  general  administration  is  rigidly 
confined  to  matters  of  general  or  national  con- 
cern, and  is  not  permitted  to  trench  upon  the 
local  concerns  of  the  subordinate  political  groups 
of  the  State.  In  these  countries,  accordingly, 
such  matters  as  the  building  and  repair  of  roads 
and  bridges,  and  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate 
constabulary  or  police  force,  are  dealt  with  by 
the  borough,  parish,  town,  or  city,  and  not  by 
the  State;  while,  in  the  United  States,  even  the 
matter  of  public  education,  which  is  conceded 
to  be  an  affair  of  State,  and  is  usually  governed 
by  State  statutes,  is,  for  the  most  part,  turned 
over  to  the  locality  concerned — the  city  or  school 
district — for  administration. 

While  in  no  modem  civilized  State  is  the  ad- 
ministration wholly  centralized,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  wholly  decentralized,  the  two  systems  are, 
in  their  principles  and  methods,  if  not  in  their 
actual  embodiment  in  practice,  so  sharplv  dis- 
criminated as  to  call  for  a  few  >vords  of  com- 
parison. Doubtless  a  centralized  administration 
IS  capable  of  a  much  higher  degree  of  efficiency 
than  is  attainable  under  the  other  system.  For 
matters  of  great  moment,  requiring  time  for 
(heir  maturing,  and,  when  ripe,  calling  for 
prompt  and  decisive  action,  it  is  indispensable. 
Xo  government  would  think  of  employing  any 
other  system  in  its  military  and  international 
affairs.  Then,  too,  it  achieves  a  certain  uni- 
formity and  regularity  of  action,  and  thus  tends 
to  strengthen  the  established  government  by 
giving  its  administration  an  impersonal  effect 
of  permanence  and  solidity.  On  the  other  hand, 
these  very  qualities  of  regularity  and  uniformity 
of  action  tend  to  harden  into'  the  inflexibility 
and  routine  of  bureaucratic  system,  which,  being 
lifted  above  public  opinion  and  free  from  any 
effective  criticism,  crystallizes  its  abuses  in  the 
form  of  hallowed  customs,  and  lends  itself  too 
easily  to  oppression. 
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The  virtues  of  the  system  of  decentralization 
are  political  rather  than  administrative.  It  is 
only  imder  this  system  that  a  free  government 
has  free  play  for  its  varied  activities  and  ex- 
jieriments.  And,  though  its  potential  eflSciency 
IS  not  to  he  compared  with  that  of  the  system 
of  centralization,  it  has  much  to  recommend  it 
from  the  purely  administrative  point  of  view. 
While  not  adapted  to  the  regulation  of  interna- 
tional relations,  or  the  carrying  out  of  far- 
reaching'  measures  of  policy,  its  responsiveness 
to  public  opinion  makes  it  an  efficient  agency 
'  for  supervising  and  controlling  the  far  more  nu- 
merous and  important  private  and  local  inter- 
ests of  the  community.  Being  local  and  famil- 
iar, it  is  vigilant  and  sympathetic;  and  though 
some  of  the  affairs  committed  to  it  may  be  badly 
administered,  it  is  probable  that  the  sum-total 
of  its  achievement  is  greater  than  that  of  a 
centralized  administration,  with  its  limited 
knowledge  and  its  indifference  to  criticism. 

The  character  of  the  public  administration — 
whether  efficient  or  inefficient,  economical  or 
M'asteful,  pure  or  corrupt^^epends  fundamen- 
tally on  tne  conception  of  the  proper  aim  and 
purpose  of  government  which  prevails.  Ex- 
travagance and  corruption,  and,  with  them,  the 
inefficiency  they  engender,  flourish  under  any 
government,  whether  popular  or  autocratic  in 
form,  which  is  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ruler,  whether  that  be  a  king,  an  aristocracy,  or 
a  political  party.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
honest  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  govern- 
ment is  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  the  gov- 
erned tends  to  produce  clean  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration, whatever  the  external  form  of  the 
State.  It  is  doubtless  to  the  persistence  of  the 
feudal  conception  of  the  State  that  we  owe  the 
long  era  of  corrupt  and,  upon  the  whole,  ineffi- 
cient administration  of  public  affairs  which  has 
marked  the  history  of  modern  States.  So  long 
as  the  executive  head  of  the  State  is  at  once  the 
supreme  land-owner  and  the  lord  paramoimt, 
from  whom  all  honor  and  protection  are  derived, 
so  long  will  the  offices  of  administration  be  re- 
garded as  his  perquisites,  and  the  treasure  de- 
rived from  taxation  of  the  people  be  expended 
for  the  gratification  of  his  ambitions  and  those 
of  his  favorites.  He  may,  of  his  favor,  or  for 
his  own  purposes,  grant  a  certain  measure  of 
efficient  administration;  but  the  extravagance 
and  corruption  which  are  inseparable  from  that 
system  will  destroy  the  efficiency  of  the  govern- 
ment as  well. 

The  profoimd  modification  of  the  theory  of 
government  effected  by  the  democratic  movement 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  in 
substituting  the  welfare  of  the  people  at  largp 
for  that  of  the  governing  classes  as  the  end  and 
aim  of  government,  has  brought  about  a  corre- 
sponding revolution  in  its  administration.  This 
change  became  apparent  in  England  upon  the 
accession  of  William  of  Orange  to  the  throne  in 
1689,  and  in  France  a  hundred  years  later,  in 
the  Revolution;  but  owing  to  the  development 
of  party  government  in  the  former  country,  and 
the  excesses  to  which  that  system  led,  it  did  not 
become  effective  there  until  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  It  is  true  that  more  than  one  ad- 
ministrative reform  had  been  accomplished  in 
Great  Britain — as  in  the  provision  of  Magna 
Oharta,  requiring  all  justices,  constables,  sher- 
iffs, and  bailiffs  to  have  knowledge  of  the  laws 


of  the  realm;  the  statute  of  Edward  VI.  (1552) 
forbidding  the  sale  of  offices  (except  the  higher 
judicial  offices)  ;  and  the  extraordinary  law  en- 
acted in  the  twelfth  year  of  Richard  II.  (1388), 
declaring  that  ''none  shall  obtain  office  by  suit,, 
or  for  reward,  but  upon  desert;"  yet  as  late 
as  the  period  of  the  American  Revolution  the 
'spoils  system*  of  the  distribution  of  public  office 
as  the  reward  of  party  service  flourished  un- 
checked. In  the  United  States  that  vicious  sys- 
tem did  not  come  into  existence  imtil  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Jackson,  and  it  is  only 
now  giving  place  to  the  system  prefigured  in  the 
statute  of  Richard  II.,  above  referrSi  to.  (See 
Civil-Service  Reform;  Merit  System.)  The 
more  recent  development  of  party  government  in 
France  has  lately  fastened  the  spoils  system  on 
the  administration  of  that  country;  but,  upon 
the  whole,  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America,, 
civil  administration  has  been  enormouslj-  im- 
proved, in  purity  and  economy  as  well  as  m  effi- 
ciency, during  the  last  hundred  years;  while  in 
England  and  many  of  the  English  colonies,  and 
in  considerable  portions  of  the  administrative 
system  of  the  United  States,  it  has  completely 
emancipated  itself  from  the  taint  of  corruption 
and  extravagance.  (See  Government.)  For  a. 
comparison  of  administrative  systems  and  meth- 
ods of  controlling  officers  of  administration,  see 
Goodnow,  Comparative  Administrative  Law  (2 
vols..  New  York,  1893).  Consult,  also,  Eaton, 
Civil  Service  in  Qreai  Britain  (New  York^ 
1880). 

CIVIL  CHTTBCH  LAW,  American.  The 
body  of  law  which  defines  the  ecclesiastical 
function  of  the  State,  and  maintains  the  civil 
status  of  the  religious  bodies  ivithin  the  United 
States.  The  status  of  the  American  churches  is- 
without  a  parallel  in  Christendom,  in  that  in 
no  other  State  do  all  organizations  for  the  pur- 
poses of  religion  bear  exactly  the  same  legal 
relation  to  the  civil  authority.  This  body  of 
law  has  been  developing  during  the  life  of  the 
American  people  as  a  nation,  and  has  become 
one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  their  politi- 
cal philosophy.  It  is  to  be  found  (1)  in  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  and  State  constitutions; 
(2)  in  statute  legislation;  (3)  in  the  decisions- 
of  the  State  and  Federal  courts,  which  now  in- 
clude about  one  thousand  leading  cases  in  these 
matters. 

The  Ecclesiastic  ax  Function  of  the  Ameri- 
can State.  Although  there  is  within  the  United 
States  no  church  or  churches  by  law  established, 
yet  tlie  American  State  has  an  ecclesiastical 
function  to  perform.  Formulated  in  its  briefest 
terms,  this  ecclesiastical  function  is  to  cause  it 
to  be  legally  possible  and  also  convenient  for 
all  residents,  whether  citizens,  subjects,  or  aliens- 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  American  govern- 
ments, to  sustain  voluntary  ecclesiastical  rela- 
tions. In  other  States,  it  is  regarded  as  a  proper 
function  of  the  civil  power  to  provide  .for  definite 
ecclesiastical  relations;  and  the  aggregate  of 
those  relations  so  specifically  provided  for  is  re- 
garded as  constituting  an  'ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishment. In  either  case,  the  civil  power  has  an 
ecclesiastical  function;  but  the  difference  in  the 
two  concepts  is  this,  that  the  development  of  the 
individual's  sphere  of  speech  and  action  has  in 
the  American  State  completely  included  the 
sphere  of  speech  and  action  for  all  purposes  of 
religion,  and  has  correspondingly  altered  the  na- 
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ture  of  the  ecclesiastical  function  of  the  State, 
which,  however,  is  none  the  less  real  because  of 
such  alteration.  Such  a  function  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  no  mere  philosophical  abstraction,  but 
is  a  working  institution,  which  has  been  in  suc- 
cessful operation  for  more  than  a  century.  It 
has  been  carried  wherever  there  has  been  an  ex- 
pansion of  American  sovereignty,  and  has  been 
made  to  meet  new  conditions  among  new  peo- 
ples, and  has  been  so  applied  as  to  maintain  its 
principles  intact,  and  has  everywhere  produced 
substantially  the  same  civil  status  for  the 
churches. 

HiSTOBY  OF  Civil  Church  Law.  Like  other 
successful  procedures,  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State,  and  the  equal  status  of  churches,  were 
not  planned  in  detail  and  put  into  operation, 
but  developed  gradually  under  the  force  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  American 
Revolution,  the  Colonies  were  divided  ecclesias- 
tically into  three  groups.  In  one  group,  con- 
sisting of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina*  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia,  the  direct  establishment  of 
the  communion  of  the  Church  of  England  was 
more  or  less  complete  in  law.  In  the  second 
group  of  Colonies,  consisting  of  ^lassachusetts. 
New  Hampshire,  and  Connecticut,  the  Congrega- 
tional form  of  ecclesiastical  organization,  on 
the  basis  of  the  town  and  *poir  parish,  was  es- 
tablished in  law  and  in  fact.  In  the  third  group 
of  Colonies,  consisting  of  Rhode  Island  and  Penn- 
sylvania, no  ecclesiastical  establishments  had 
l»een  developed,  either  in  law  or  in  fact.  As  a  re- 
sult of  political  revolution,  the  direct  establish- 
ments bv  royal  authority  were  nullified  in  law. 
The  indirect  establishments  in  the  New  England 
Commonwealths,  built  upon  provincial  legisla- 
tion and  local  administration,  remained  imdis- 
turbed  for  some  years.  There  remained,  as  sur- 
vivals of  the  direct  establishments,  a  number  of 
incorporated  parishes  in  New  York  and  Virginia, 
and  a  few  in  other  States;  and,  as  remains  of  a 
still  earlier  establishment  in  New  York,  there 
were  three  or  four  incorporated  Reformed  Dutch 
churches  that  had  received  special  protection  by 
the  Treaty  of  Breda,  transferring  the  Province 
of  New  Netherlands  to  the  British  in  1667.  Dur- 
ing the  Colonial  Period,  religious  dissent  had, 
with  more  or  less  vigor,  resisted  the  legal  Church 
e^tablishmenis,  and  especially  the  system  of  com- 
pulsory taxation  for  the  support  of  the  clergy; 
and  the  overthrow  of  British  sovereignty  brought 
its  opportunity.  A  demand  developed  verj'  gen- 
erally, even  in  the  New  England  Commonwealths, 
but  with  stronger  political  backing  in  other  sec- 
tions, for  a  complete  divorcement  of  political 
and  Church  affairs.  There  is  evidence  that  the 
conditions  were  such  tliat  the  politicians  could 
not  disregard  this  demand.  At  the  formation  of 
the  Federal  Government,  religious  liberty  wan  se- 
cured to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  so  far 
as  the  action  of  the  Congress  was  concerned,  by 
the  provisions  of  Chapter  III.,  Article  4,  of  the 
Constitution,  and  the  First  Amendment.  Both  of 
these  provisions  were  limitations  upon  the  pow- 
ers of  Congress  only;  and  neither  the  original 
Constitution  nor  any  of  the  early  amendments 
undertook  to  protect  the  religious  liberties  of 
the  people  against  the  action  of  their  respective 
State  governments.  Religious  affairs  were  in- 
cluded within  the  sphere  of  domestic  relations, 
and   were  so   left   to  the   States   to   deal   with. 


There  were  then  inserted  in  the  early  constitu- 
tions of  the  several  States  the  p^arantees  of 
religious  liberty  generally  in  the  forms  that  we 
are  familiar  with.  The  development  of  the  local 
peculiarities  in  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of 
the  several  States  and  sections  of  the  country 
continued  without  interruption.  The  Colonial 
legislatures  had  granted  a  few  charters  of  in- 
corporation to  local  churches,  and  this  practice 
was  continued  for  some  years  by  the  State  legis- 
latures. It  was,  however,  abandoned  in  time,  be- 
cause of  the  objection  made  by  the  political 
minorities,  that  the  granting  of  such  particular 
charters  was  special  legislation,  secured  by  po- 
litical influence.  At  this  period  the  American 
churches  were  beginning  to  revive  from  the  ex- 
haustion caused  by  the  war,  and  were  becoming 
the  legal  and  equitable  owners  of  property. 
Legal  means  for  securing  property  to  pious  and 
charitable  uses  were  sorely  needed.  Hence,  a 
demand  arose  in  several  of  the  Middle  States  for 
a  uniform  procedure  by  which  the  local  organi- 
zations of  all  religious  bodies  could  secure  a 
corporate  form,  with  full  control  of  their  prop- 
erty. To  meet  this  demand  there  were  enacted 
a  series  of  general  statutes,  beginning  with  that 
of  New  York,  of  April  0,  1784.  An  act  of  similar 
intent  and  of  like  provisions  was  passed,  in 
1 793,  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey ;  and  these  two 
statutes  became  the  models  for  similar  laws  in 
many  of  the  Northern  States.  The  provisions  of 
these  statutes  were  very  meagre.  No  reference 
was  made  to  particular  ecclesiastical  politics, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
churches.  The  powers  conferred  upon  the  reli- 
gious corporations  so  Created  were  very  limited, 
and  nowhere  were  such  corporations  allowed  to 
be  self-perpetuating.  Partiality  to  certain  reli- 
gious bodies  was  dreaded,  and  there  was  a  very 
real  fear  that  something  might  be  done  toward 
recreating  an  ecclesiastical  establishment.  The 
prevailing  policy  in  legislation  during  the  period 
extending  through  the  third  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  based  upon  the  idea  that  the 
civil  power  should  treat  all  organizations  alike, 
by  doing  as  little  as  possible  for  any  of  them. 
The  method  of  providmg  for  the  incorporation 
of  religious  societies  by  general  statute  has  de- 
veloped unequally  in  different  sections  of  the 
country.  As  late  as  the  year  1866,  the  States 
of  Rhode  Island,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina 
had  no  such  statute;  and  thirty  years  later,  in 
1896,  a  general  statute  of  incorporation  was 
still  forbidden  in  the  States  of  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia. 

The  third  stage  in  the  development  of  Ameri- 
can civil  Church  law  has  been  the  result  of  spe- 
cializing legislation  in  two  directions.  One  form 
has  been  the  discrimination  between  religious 
organizations  proper  and  other  social,  educa- 
tional, and  philanthropic  organizations.  The 
second  form  of  specialization  has  consisted  in 
supplementing  the  general  provisions  of  the 
statutes  with  optional  provisions  for  corpora- 
tions of  particular  denominations  and  politics. 
Through  these  supplemental  provisions,  there 
has  been  wrought  into  the  statute  law  the  recog- 
nition of  purely  ecclesiastical  functionaries;  and 
this  is  done  most  effectively  by  the  creation  of 
ecclesiastical  corporations  sole.  There  has  de- 
veloped a  marked  legislative  cordiality  toward 
the  churches.  At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century,  the  policy  is  to  treat  all  interests  alike, 
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by  giving  to  each  all  that  is  asked.  The  early 
concept  of  religious  organization  in  American 
law  was  naturally  that  of  a  simple  and  com- 
pletely autonomous  local  society.  To  denomina- 
tions whose  type  of  polity  corresponds  to  this 
concept,  the  legislation  of  the  general  statute 
era  was  satisfactory.  The  special  optional  pro- 
visions have,  therefore,  been  enacted  as  a  rule 
for  the  benefit  of  churches  having  polities  by 
which  the  local  bodies  sustain  definite  relations 
to  some  more  general  authority,  such  as  synod- 
ical  and  episcopal  churches.  At  the  present 
time,  twenty-five  distinct  denominations  have 
been  thus  specially  legislated  for.  American 
religious  corporations  are  not  ecclesiastical  cor- 
porations in  the  sense  of  the  English  law,  but 
are  merely  private  corporations  not  for  profit. 
The  constituent  elements  of  these  corporations 
vary  all  the  way  from  the  total  number  of 
church  members  to  the  corporation  sole;  as,  for 
example,  a  presiding  elder,  bishop,  or  archbishop. 

The  Pmxciples  of  Civil  Church  Law.  In 
the  course  of  the  adjudication  of  the  many 
causes  that  have  arisen  from  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters, the  civil  courts  have  developed  the  follow- 
ing as  the  basic  principles  of  American  civil 
Church  law :  .  ( 1 )  All  ecclesiastical  relations  are 
voluntary,  both  in  their  inception  and  continua- 
tion. (2)  The  freedom  of  action  for  the  pur- 
poses oif  religion  is  guaranteed  to  every  one  by 
the  organic  law,  and  is  limited  by  the  same  law 
by  the  civil  rights  of  others,  and  by  all  that  is 
necessary  for  the  purpose  and  good  order  of  the 
State  and  for  the  protection  of  public  morals. 
(3)  No  civil  right  can,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law, 
be  impaired  by  an  ecclesiastical  relation.  (4) 
The  law  of  the  land  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  the 
churches.  (6)  No  law  of  the  churches,  when  it 
is  found  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  law  of  the 
land,  has  any  validity.  (6)  The  civil  courts  are 
open  for  the  adjudication  of  ecclesiastical  causes 
when  civil  rights  are  involved.  (7)  The  civil 
courts,  when  tney  assume  jurisdiction  of  a  cause, 
will  accept  the  decisions  of  ecclesiastical  tribu- 
nals, if  such  tribunals  act  according  to  the 
Church  law,  and  do  not  exceed  their  jurisdiction. 
(8)  The  authority  of  the  civil  courts  over  all 
religious  organizations  is  secured  by  the  same 
means  as  in  the  case  of  private  persons  and  secu- 
lar organizations:  judgments,  decrees,  and  the 
issue  of  the  writs  of  mandamus,  information  in 
the  nature  of  quo  warranto,  prohibition,  and  in- 
jimction.  (9)  The  principles  of  the  law  of 
charitable  uses  and  of  trusts,  as  modified  by 
statute,  are  applied  to  property  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  religion.  (10)  The  American  clergy- 
man, from  the  standpoint  of  the  law,  is  a  volun- 
tary member  of  the  association  to  which  he  be- 
longs. The  station  is  not  forced  upon  him;  he 
seeks  it.  He  accepts  it  with  all  its  consequences, 
and  with  all  the  rules  and  laws  and  canons 
then  subsisting  or  to  be  made  by  competent  au- 
thority. Such  laws  cannot,  in  any  event,  en- 
danger his  life  or  liberty,  impair  any  of  his  per- 
M)nal  rights,  deprive  him  of  property  acquired 
under  the  laws,  or  interfere  with  the  free  exer- 
cise and  enjoyment  of  religious  profession  and 
worship ;  for  these  are  protected  by  the  constitu- 
tions and  laws. 

The  results  of  American  civil  Church  law  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  language  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  Wat- 
son V8,  Jones,  13  Wall.  U.  S.,  639,  as  follows: 


"In  this  country,  the  full  and  free  right  to  en- 
tertain any  religious  belief,  to  practice  any  re- 
ligious principle,  and  to  teach  any  religious 
doctrine,  which  does  not  violate  the  laws  of 
morality  and  property,  and  which  does  not  in- 
fringe personal  rights,  is  conceded  ta  all.  The 
law  knows  no  heresy,  is  committed  to  the  sup- 
port of  no  dogma,  the  establishment  of  no  sect." 
It  is  these  principles  of  civU  Church  law  that 
are  to  govern  in  all  the  relations  of  the  civil 
power  and  the  churches  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  United  States — in  the  insular  possessions  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Porto  Kico,  and  the 
Philippines. 

CIVIL-DAMAGE  ACTS.  Statutes  which 
have  been  passed  in  many  of  the  United  States, 
giving  to  those  who  sustain  an  actual  injury  by 
or  through  any  intoxicated  person,  as  a  result  of 
the  intoxication,  a  right  of  action  against  the 
person  who  sold  or  gave  away  the  liquor  which 
caused  the  intoxication.  In  some  States,  this  lia- 
bility has  been  extended  to  the  o^-ner  of  the 
premises  where  the  liquor  was  dispensed;  and 
it  is  immaterial  whether  the  liquor  business  is 
lawful  in  the  particular  jurisdiction  or  not.  These 
statutes  include  injuries  to  person  or  property 
of  any  one,  and  loss  of  support,  by  wife  or  child, 
of  a  drunkard.  Exemplary  or  punitive  damages 
are  allowed  in  some  cases,  but  actual  injury  must 
also  be  proved.  Where  one  in  any  way  helps  to 
bring  about  the  intoxication,  he  cannot  recover. 

These  statutes  have  been  held  constitutional, 
being  within  the  *police  power*  of  the  States 
under  which  the  liquor  traffic  is  regulated.  See 
Tempebance;  Police  Power;   Prohibition. 

CIVIL  DEATH  (Lat.  mors  civilis).  The 
status  of  a  living  person  who  is  deprived  by  law 
of  his  legal  and  civil  rights. 

The  term  is  of  feudal  origin,  and  was  intro- 
duced into  the  English  law  after  the  Norman 
Conquest.  At  that  time  civil  death  was  one  of 
the  consequences  of  treason,  banishment  from  the 
realm,  abjuration  of  the  realm  (bv  which  a  crim- 
inal escaped  other  punishment  by  leaving  the 
country  forever),  felony,  and  the  act  of  entering 
upon  a  monastic  life  as  a  monk  or  nun ;  and  in  all 
of  these  cases,  except  felony,  there  was  a  total 
extinction  of  all  civil  rights,  including  loss  of  real 
and  personal  property,  as  if  the  person  were  phys- 
ically dead.  To  avoid  the  effect  of  this,  convey- 
ances frequently  made  grants  of  estates  for  the 
'natural  life*  of  a  person;  and  this  phrase  is 
used  to-day  in  creating  life  estates,  although  the 
original  reason  for  inserting  the  word  'natural* 
has  ceased.  Treason  and  abjuration  of  the  realm 
involved  forfeiture  of  property  to  the  Crown  as 
a  penalty;  but  one  taking  monastic  vows  could 
make  a  will  and  appoint  an  executor  to  adminis- 
ter his  estate. 

In  the  United  States,  generally,  civil  death 
can  occur  only  as  the  result  of  a  sentence  of  im- 
prisonment for  life;  but  the  doctrine  is  modified, 
so  that  there  is  only  a  partial  extinction  of  the 
convict's  rights,  as  in  the  New  York  statute  pro- 
viding that  a  sentence  of  life  imprisonment  shall 
operate  as  an  absolute  divorce  of  the  felon  from 
wife  or  husband;  and  in  no  case  does  his  prop- 
erty descend  to  his  heirs,  as  under  the  early  law 
of  England.  The  English  law  has  also  been 
greatly  modified  by  statutes  and  decisions.  For 
an    annotation   on   civil    death    in    the    United 
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States,  consult  Davis  vs.  Laning,  18  Law  Rep. 
Aimot.,   1882. 

In  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  the  ancient 
doctrine  is  still  applied  in  cases  of  persons  enter- 
ing a  monastic  life.  See  Attaiivdeb;  Fob- 
nciTUBE;  Outlawry. 

CIVIL  ENGINEEB.  See  Engineer;  En- 
gineering. 

CIVILIAN.  This  term  has  three  meanings, 
which  are  distinct,  though  intimately  related. 
(1)  In  a  popular  sense,  it  signifies  a  person 
v'hose  pursuits  are  civil ,  i.e.  neither  military  nor 
clerical.  As  a  law  term,  it  means,  either  (2) 
a  person  who  is  versed  in  the  principles  and 
rules  in  accordance  with  which  civil  rights  may 
be  vindicated  in  society  generally,  or  in  the 
particular  State  in  which  he  belongs;  or  (3) 
one  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  these  rules 
and  principles  as  exhibited  in  the  laws  and  gov- 
ernment of  Rome  (the  Roman  civil  law).  The 
civil  law  of  Rome  exercised  such  an  influence 
upon  the  formation  of  the  municipal  systems  of 
almost  all  the  States  of  modem  Europe,  that 
those  who  devoted  themselves  to  its  study  were 
regarded  as  'civil'  or  municipal  lawyers  par 
excellence.  From  the  more  learned  training  which 
this  study  demanded,  civilian  came  often  to  be 
used  as  synonymous  with  professor  or  doctor, 
as  opposed  to  practitioner  of  law,  the  former 
being  generally  more  deeply  versed  in  the  Roman 
law  than  the. latter;  and  this  in  its  turn  led  to 
its  being  loosely  applied  to  the  international 
lawyers  of  the  seventeenth  century  (Grotius, 
Pufendorf,  etc.),  who  generally  belonged  to  the 
class  of  civilians  in  the  sense  of  Romanists,  and 
who,  though  their  subject  was  altogether  dif- 
ferent, qnoted  largely  and  derived  many  analo- 
^es  from  the  Roman  jurisprudence.  At  present, 
in  the  United  States,  from  having  no  class  of  per- 
sons who  prosecute  law  as  a  science  as  opposed 
to  an  art,  the  term  'civilian'  has  reverted  to  its 
n&rrower  mediieval  sense  of  student  or  teacher 
of  the  Roman  civil  law;  and  thus  we  speak  of 
Savigny  as  a  civilian,  but  not  of  Story. 

CIVT^IS)  Julius  (or  Claudius).  A  chief  of 
the  Batavi,  for  twenty-five  years  connected  with 
the  army  of  Rome.  Alienated  by  unjust  treat- 
ment and  by  the  execution  of  his  brother,  Julius 
Paulus,  he  headed  an  insurrection  in  Gaul  in  a.d. 
69,  but  in  a.d.  70  was  subdued  by  an  army  imder 
Cerealis,  general  of  Vespasian.  Tacitus  extols 
his  patriotism  and  heroic  acts. 

CIVILIZATION'.  In  general,  the  condition 
of  more  advanced  peoples  in  contradistinction 
to  those  classed  as  barbaric  and  savage.  Specifi- 
cally, that  stage  of  human  culture  characterized 
by  social  organization  based  on  the  recognition  of 
proprietary  rights,  especially  in  land;  the  third 
stage  in  human  development.     See  Man,  Science 

OF. 

CIVIL  LAW.  ( 1 )  The  law  applicable  to  the 
citizens  {cives)  of  a  particular  State  (civitas). 
The  Romans  used  the  term  jus  civile  in  this 
sense,  distinguishing  it  from  the  law  observed 
by  all  nations  {jus  gentium) ,  and  from  the  ideal 
law  of  nature  (jus  naturale).  (2)  The  Romans 
also  described  their  ordinary  law,  established  by 
custom  and  by  legislation,  as  their  civil  law, 
distinguishing  it  from  the  law  introduced  by  the 
edicts  of  their  magistrates  very  much  as  we 
distinguish  common  law  from  e<)uity.  (3)  In 
the  Middle  Ages,  civil  law  meant  Roman  law  as 


set  forth  in  the  law  books  of  Justinian,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  ecclesiastical  or  canon  law.  In 
England,  at  the  same  period,  civil  law  meant 
Roman  law  as  distinguished  from  English  law. 
(4)  Because  the  part  of  the  Roman  law  which 
has  most  influenced  European  legal  development 
is  that  part  which  deals  with  the  ordinary  rela- 
tions of  private  persons,  civil  law  has  come,  in 
modem  European  usage,  to  mean  private  law  in 
general,  without  regard  to  its  origin,  as  distin- 
guished from  public  law.  (5)  In  modern  Eng- 
lish usage,  civil  law  includes  and  designates  all 
the  existing  systems  of  private  law  that  are  in 
the  main  based  on  the  Roman  law.  Civil  law 
in  this  sense  is  a  blend  of  Romsm,  Teutonic,  ec- 
clesiastical, and  purely  modem  institutions  and 
rules,  fitted  into  a  framework  which  is  still  sub- 
stantially Roman.  It  prevails  not  only  upon  the 
Continent  of  Europe  and  in  the  dependencies  of 
the  Continental  European  States,  but  also  in 
Scotland  and  in  many  parts  of  the  world  that 
were  first  colonized  and  civilized  by  the  Portu- 
guese, Spanish,  Dutch,  or  French,  and  which  to- 
day are  independent  (Central  American  and 
South  American  republics),  or  are  under  the 
rule  of  Great  Britain  (e.g.  South  Africa,  some 
of  the  West-Indian  islands,  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec) or  are  now  included  in,  or  belong  to,  the 
United  States  (e.g.  Louisiana,  Porto  Rico,  and 
the  Philippines).  It  is  also  finding  its  way,  in 
some  measure,  into  non-Christian  portions  of  the 
world  (e.g.  Turkey  and  Japan). 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CIVIL  LAW. 

I.  The  Roman  City  Law  {jus  civile),  during 
the  Royal  Period  (down  to  about  b.c.  500),  was 
largely  religious  in  its  character.  The  patricians 
had  *  sacral,*  or  religious,  customs  which  controlled 
the  public  law  of  the  city  and  regulated  their 
own  family  relations.  The  so-called  Royal  Laws 
(leges  regias),  of  which  some  fragments  have 
been  preserved,  were  obviously  priestly  formula- 
tions of  these  customs.  The  plebeians  apparently 
had  no  share  in  this  religious  law,  and  tney  cer- 
tainly had  special  forms  of  marriage  and  of  testa- 
ment. The  customs  regulating  property  and  debt 
were  the  same  for  both  orders,  and  were  secular 
in  their  character.  The  interpretation  of  all  law, 
however,  whether  religious  or  secular,  rested 
with  patrician  priests;  and  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  kings  the  enforcement  of  the  law  was  in 
the  hands  of  patrician  magistrates.  In  conse- 
quence of  plebeian  complaints  and  agitation,  the 
non-political  custom  of  the  city  was  reduced  to 
writing;  and  the  Law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  thus 
drafted,  was  submitted  to  and  accepted  by  the 
popular  assembly  (c.451-50  B.C.)  This  code,  of 
which  numerous  fragments  have  come  down  to 
us.  set  forth  simple  rules  suitable  to  an  agri- 
cultural community,  in  a  remarkably  clear  and 
terse  fashion.  It  established  equal  law  for  both 
orders,  except  in  the  matter  of  marriage;  and 
a  few  years  later  (c.445  b.c.)  even  this  inequal- 
ity was  removed.  This  law  was  prized  by  the 
Romans  as  a  charter  of  liberties,  and  they  were 
reluctant  to  amend  its  provisions  by  legislation? 
The  necessary  development  of  the  law  was  there- 
fore obtained  during  the  following  three  cen- 
turies by  interpretation.  For  two  centuries  the 
priestly  order  remained  the  authoritative  inter- 
preters; but  after  b.c.  252,  when  a  plebeian  be- 
came pontifex  maximus^  the  legal  system  lost 
its  predominantly  religious  character.  With  the 
expansion  of  Rome,  its  .law  was  extended  over 
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Latium;  but  the  Roman  city  law  was  not  ap- 
plicable to  the  Italian  allies  {aocii),  unless  ex- 
pressly made  so  by  treaty.  The  best  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Royal  Laws  is  that  of  Voigt;  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  that  of  Dirksen  and  SchSll.  Both 
may  conveniently  be  consulted  in  Bruns,  Fontes 
luria  Romani  Antiqui,  Leges  ejt  Negotia  (6th 
ed.,  Mommsen  and  Gradenwitz,  editors,  Leipzig, 
1893). 

II.  Roman  Mediterranean  Law  {jus  gen- 
tium). — The  extension  of  Roman  rule  over  the 
Mediterranean  basin  compelled  the  Romans  to 
work  out  a  new  system  of  law.  The  Roman 
city  law  was  not,  in  theory,  applicable  to  the 
provincials,  since  these  were  not  citizens,  but 
subjects;  and  it  would  have  been  ill  suited  to 
the  needs  of  Mediterranean  commerce.  Between 
the  years  B.C.  250  and  160,  the  new  law  re- 
quired was  developed:  (1)  in  the  edict  of  the 
praetor  of  the  foreigners  {prwtor  peregrinorum) , 
who  administered  justice  in  Rome  in  all  contro- 
versies except  those  in  which  both  parties  were 
citizens;  and  (2)  in  the  edicts  of  the  provincial 
governors  ( proconsuls  and  propretors) .  In  mat- 
ters of  purely  local  interest  (e.g.  family  rela- 
tions and  inheritance)  the  provincial  edicts  ap- 
parently preserved  local  usages;  but  in  matters 
of  commercial  interest  the  provincial  edicts  were 
patterned  after  the  edict  of  the  foreign  praetor 
in  Rome.  A  common  law  of  property,  of  con- 
tracts, and  of  judicial  procedure  was  thus  estab- 
lished for  the  entire  Mediterranean  basin.  The 
sources  of  this  law,  according  to  the  Romans, 
were  the  usages  of  all  the  ancient  peoples  {jus 
gentium)  and  natural  reason.  During  the  last 
<^entury  of  the  Republic,  the  rules  of  the  new 
system  were  gradually  made  applicable  to  con- 
troversies between  Roman  citizens.  This  was  ac- 
complished in  the  edict  of  the  city  praetor.  In 
this  edict,  moreover,  the  Roman  law  of  inheri- 
tance was  modified  and  made  more  equitable.  Of 
the  city  edict  in  its  final  form,  much  has  been 
preserved.  The  best  reconstruction  is  that  of 
Lenel,  Das  Edictum  Perpetuum  (Leipzig,  1883). 

III.  Roman  Imperial  Law. — ^At  the  close  of 
the  Republican  Period,  Roman  citizenship  had 
been  extended  throughout  Italy.  Under  the 
Empire  it  was  gradually  extended  through  the 
provinces,  until,  early  in  the  third  century,  Cara- 
calla  made  all  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  Empire 
Roman  citizens.  With  this  change  the  city  law 
of  Rome  became,  in  theory,  the  law  of  the  Em- 
pire. The  praetor  of  the  foreigners  and  his  edict 
disappeared;  but  the  city  edict  and  the  pro- 
vincial edicts  remained  in  force.  These,  how- 
ever, had  ceased  to  develop;  the  city  edict  re- 
ceived its  final  revision  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian 
<A.D.  117-138).  During  the  first  three  centuries 
of  the  Empire,  the  law  was  developed  partly  by 
legislation,  proceeding  from  the  Emperor  and 
the  senate,  partly  by  juristic  interpretation. 
Legislation  gradually  effaced  provincial  diversi- 
ties; interpretation  fused  the  city  law  and  the 
pruptorian  law  into  a  harmonious  system.  In 
this  period,  the  leading  jurists  were  drawn  more 
directly  than  before  into  the  administration  of 
justice.  Three  of  the  most  famous,  Papinian, 
Paul,  and  Ulpian,  were  successively  chief  justices 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  juristic  literature 
of  the  late  Republic  and  early  Empire  (b.c.  100 
to  A.D.  250)  was  very  extensive,  and  of  the  high- 
est order  of  excellence.  It  consisted  largely  of 
the  collection  and  criticism  of  recorded  decisions 


{responsa)  and  the  scientific  formulation  of  ihm 
principles  on  which  they  were  based;  that  is, 
it  was  substantially  a  progressive  digesting  of 
case  law.  Little  of  this  literature  has  been  pre- 
served, except  in  the  Digest  of  Justinian.  Of  the 
works  which  have  survived — which  may  conve- 
niently be  consulted  in  Huschke,  Jurisprudent i<B 
AntejustinianecB  quw  supersunt  (5th  ed,,  Leip- 
zig, 1886) — the  most  important  are  the  Institutes 
of  Gaius  and  fragments  of  Paul's  Sentences  and 
Ulpian's  Rules,  (Gaius  has  been  translated  by 
Pobte,  Oxford,  1871,  3d  ed.  1890;  Gaius  and 
Ulpian  by  Abdy  and  Walker,  Cambridge,  Eng., 
1876,  3d  ed.  1886;  and  by  Muirhead,  Edinburgh, 
1880,  2d  ed.  1895.) 

IV.  Codification. — Aiter  the  middle  of  the 
third  century,  the  law  was  developed  solely  by 
Imperial  constitutions,  viz.  decisions  {rescripta) 
and  enactments  {leges).  The  first  attempts  at 
codification  were  systematic  arrangements  of 
these  constitutions.  Such  were  the  Codes  Ore- 
gorianus  (about  a.d.  295)  and  a  supplementary 
Codes  Uermogenianus,  published  in  the  following 
century.  These  were  private  compilations.  The 
first  olHcial  revision  of  the  Imperial  la^'s  was 
made  imder  the  direction  of  the  Byzantine  Em* 
peror  Theodosius  II.  The  Codew  Theodosianus 
was  published  a.d.  438,  not  only  in  Constanti- 
nople, but  also,  by  arrangement  with  Valentinian 
III.,  in  Rome.  The  greater  part  of  this  code 
has  come  down  to  us.  The  fullest  edition  is  by 
HUnel,  1842.  Some  additional  fragments  have 
been  edited  by  Krfiger  (1880).  Theodosius  had 
entertained,  but  did  not  carry  out,  a  broader 
plan,  involving  an  ofiicial  digest  of  the  older  law, 
as  set  forth  in  the  juristic  literature.  This  plan 
was  taken  up  by  the  Byzantine  Emperor  Jus- 
tinian, and  carried  out  under  the  dif^ction  of 
his  minister,  Tribonian.  The  law  books  pub- 
lished by  Justinian  were :  ( I )  Institutes  { Novem- 
ber 21,  A.D.  533).  This  book,  which  sets  forth 
the  elements  of  the  law,  is  based  on  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Gaius.  It  was  intended  primarily  for 
law  students,  but  it  was  published  with  statu- 
tory force.  (2)  Digest  or  Pandects  (December 
16,  533),  a  full  exposition  of  the  older  law.  civil 
and  pretorian.  It  is  composed  of  excerpts  from 
the  juristic  literature  of  four  centuries  (c.lOO 
B.C.  to  C.300  A.D.) — chiefly,  however,  from  the 
literature  produced  between  a.d.  150  and  a.d.  250. 
The  greater  part  of  the  excerpts  seem  to  have 
been  reproduced  without  change;  but  antiquated 
terms  were  replaced  by  those  current  in  the  sixth 
century,  and  in  some  cases  the  passages  quoted 
were  condensed  or  amplified.  Like  the  litera- 
ture from  which  it  was  compiled,  the  Digest  is 
substantially  a  collection  of  case  law.  (3) 
Codes  (April  7,  529;  'second  reading,'  December 
IT,  534) — a  revised  collection  of  Imperial  con- 
stitutions, based  on  the  earlier  codes  and  replac- 
ing them.  The  language  of  these  law  books  is 
Latin,  although  some  passages  in  the  Digest  and 
many  of  the  constitutions  in  the  Code  are  in 
Greek.  During  the  remaining  years  of  his  reign, 
Justinian  issued  many  new  constitutiona  {no- 
vellw)y  mostly  in  Greek;  but  of  these  no  otficial 
compilation  was  made.  The  combination  of  the 
Novels  with  the  other  law  books  of  Justinian, 
under  the  general  title  Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  dates 
from  the  twelfth  century.  The  best  edition  is 
that  by  Mommsen  and  Krliger.  There  are  com- 
plete French  and  Gremian  translations  of  the 
Corpus  Juris,  but  only  the  Institutes  have  been 
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translated  into  English  (Moyle's  Institutes,  2d 
ed.  1890).  For  the  history  of  Roman  law  to 
Justinian,  the  best  English  work  is  by  Muirhead, 
Historical  Introduction  to  the  Private  Law  of 
JCome  (2d  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1899). 

V.  Roman  and'  Teutonic  Law  in  the  Middle 
Ages, — ^The  law  books  of  Justinian  remained  in 
force  in  the  Byzantine  Empire  until  the  end 
of  the  ninth  century,  when  they  were  condensed 
into  a  single  Greek  code,  the  Basilica,  This,  in 
its  turn,  remained  nominally  in  force  until  the 
capture  of  Constantinople,  by  the  Turks,  in  1453 ; 
but,  in  fact,  briefer  private  compilations  were 
more  generally  used.  One  of  these,  the  Hewa- 
bibloa,  made  in  Thessalonica  (Salonlki)  in  1345, 
had  legAl  authority  in  Greece  as  late  as  the  nine- 
teenth century.  In  the  Teutonic  kingdoms  estab- 
lished on  the  ruins  of  the  Western  Roman  Em- 
pire, the  conquered  Romans  continued  to  live  (at 
least  in  their  relations  with  one  another)  by  the 
Roman  law;  and  in  some  cases  official  compila- 
tions of  Roman  law  (antedating  those  of  Jus- 
tinian) were  made  for  their  use.  The  most 
important  of  these  was  the  Lew  Romana  Visigo- 
ihorum,  compiled  at  Aire,  in  Gascony,  under  the 
authority  of  Alaric  II.  and  published  a.d.  500, 
and  commonly  known  as  the  *Breviary  of  Alaric' 
(q.v.).  It  included  Imperial  constitutions,  a 
C'ondensation  of  the  Institutes  of  Gains,  and  * 
passages  from  Paul's  Sentences.  Until  the 
eleventh  century,  it  was  the  principal  source 
from  which  Roman  law  was  drawn  in  western 
Europe.  Even  earlier,  in  the  reign  of  Euric 
(400-84),  the  Visigoths  had  begun  to  reduce 
their  own  law  to  written  form,  and  their  exam- 
ple was  followed  by  other  Teutonic  tribes.  So 
came  into  existence  the  Leges  Barharorum  (as 
they  were  termed  afterwards),  written  in  Latin, 
and  exhibiting  more  or  less  Roman  influence. 
The  most  important  of  these  are:  The  Lew  An- 
tigua of  the  Visigoths,  the  law  of  the  Burgun- 
dians  {Lew  Oundohada),  and  the  law  of  the 
Salian  Franks  {Lew  Salica),  all  dating  from 
the  close  of  the  fifth  century;  the  law  of  the 
Ripuarian  Franks,  dating  from  the  close  of  the 
«ixth  century;  and  the  law  of  the  Longobards, 
compiled  in  the  seventh  century.  In  Spain  Visi- 
gothic  legislation  developed,  in  the  course  of  the 
-seventh  century,  into  an  elaborate  code,  the  Lew 
Visigothorum  (later  known  as  the  *Forum  Judi- 
cum*  or  *Fuero  Juzgo*) .  It  is  a  blend  of  Teutonic, 
Roman,  and  ecclesiastical  law,  and  it  bound  Goths 
and  Romans  alike.  In  the  eighth  century  this  na- 
tional development  was  arrested  by  the  Moorish 
Conquest  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  In  the 
Frankish  Empire  (which,  in  the  course  of  the 
eighth  century,  came  to  include  all  Christian 
Europe,  except  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and 
the  Byzantine  Empire)  the  system  of  the  'per- 
sonal statute'  prevailed;  each  German  tribe 
lived  by  its  own  law,  and  the  people  representing 
the  Roman  element  in  Gaul,  Burgundy,  and  Italy 
lived  by  Roman  law.  Here  also,  as  in  Spain,  new 
law  (in  this  case  European  law)  was  in  process 
of  creation  by  Imperial  legislation  {capitularies) 
and  the  decisions  of  the  Im]>erial  courts;  but  in 
the  ninth  century  this  development  also  was  ar- 
rested by  the  disruption  of  the  Empire.  In  the 
new  nations  in  process  of  formation,  the  royal 
authority  was  too  slight  either  to  enforce 
the  old  Frankish  laws  or  to  develop  new 
national  law.  With  the  gradual  disappear- 
«noe    of    racial    distinctions,    the    leges    barha- 


rorum became  obsolete,  and  the  'personal 
statute'  was  supplanted  by  local  law,  largely 
customary  in  character.  In  southern  France 
and  in  central  and  southern  Italy,  where  the 
Roman  element  was  strongest,  the  local  laws 
were  mainly  Roman;  in  Germany  and  in  north- 
em  France,  they  were  mainly  Teutonic;  in  north- 
em  Italy  and  in  Spain,  Roman  and  Teutonic 
mles  were  more  equally  blended;  but  each  local 
system,  in  the  absence  of  any  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion, developed  independently.  Across  these  local 
differences  ran  class  distinctions;  there  were 
separate  courts  and  different  laws  for  the  nobles, 
the  peasants,  and  the  townsmen.  In  most  of 
these  courts  judgments  were  rendered  by  men 
familiar  with  the  customs  of  their  locality  or 
their  class  {scahini,  4chevins,  Schoffen),  but 
without  other  legal  training.  The  most  impor- 
tant body  of  written  law  pr^uced  in  this  period 
(except  the  canon  law)  was  a  twelfth -century 
l^mbard  code  of  feudal  law  {Libri  Feudorum), 
Mhich  obtained  great  authority  throughout  Eu- 
rope. Many  city  laws,  and  not  a  few  territorial 
and  local  customs,  were  also  put  into  written 
form,  usually  by  private  persons.  Among  the 
more  important  are  the  so-called  Etablissements 
de  Saint  Louis  (1272  or  1273),  the  Orand  coutw 
mier  de  Normandie  (1270-75),  and  the  Mirror  of 
the  Sawons  {Sachsenspiegel,  about  1230). 

VI.  Canon  Law. — ^Throughout  the  Middle  Ages, 
there  existed  still  another  set  of  courts — viz. 
the  ecclesiastic  courts — applying  a  law  which 
was  not  local,  but  European,  and  which  boimd  all 
Christians.  From  the  ordinary  judge  {judew 
ordinarius),  the  bishop  or  his  surrogate,  appeals 
ran  to  Rome,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  canon 
law  was  kept  uniform  by  the  decisions  of  the 
Papal  Curia.  In  the  Pope  and  the  General 
Council  the  Church  possessed  also  effective  legis- 
lative organs.  Canon  law  profoundly  affected 
the  development  of  European  law  in  many  mat- 
ters; in  particular,  it  gave  Europe  a  common 
law  of  marriage  and  of  family  relations  and 
rational  forms  of  judicial  procedure.  For  the 
development  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  as  a  whole, 
and  for  its  codification,  see  Canon  Law. 

VII.  Reception  of  the  Law  Books  of  Jus- 
tinian.— ^Till  the  eleventh  century,  the  only  texts 
of  Roman  law  that  were  most  used  in  Western 
Europe  were  the  'Breviary  of  Alaric*  and  similar 
scanty  compilations.  In  the  eleventh  century, 
however,  the  law  books  of  Justinian  were  studied 
and  used  in  Lombardy,  in  southern  France,  and 
in  Barcelona ;  and  there  was  a  regular  law  school 
in  which  the  laws  of  Justinian  were  taught  at 
Pavia.  Early  in  the  twelfth  century  a  more 
thorough  and  minute  study  of  these  texts,  par- 
ticularly of  the  Digest,  was  inaugurated  at  Bo- 
logna by  Imerius;  the  canon  law  was  taught 
with  equal  thoroughness;  and  by  the  close  of  the 
century  the  University  of  Bologna  had  10,000 
students,  largely  foreigners  from  all  parts  of 
Europe.  Before  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury law  schools  were  established  in  twelve 
other  Italian  cities.  From  Italy  the  system- 
atic study  of  the  civil  and  canon  laws  spread 
through  Europe.  In  Italy  the  text  of  Justinian 
was  'glossed* — i.e.  furnished  with  a  running  mar- 
ginal commentary;  and  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury one  Accursius  digested  the  glosses  of  his 
predecessors  and  produced  what  came  to  be  rec- 
ognized as  the  standard  gloss.  The  revival  of  the 
study  of  the  law  books  of  Justinian  was  followed. 
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in  many  parts  of  Europe,  by  the  'reception'  of 
these  books  as  authoritative  law;  where,  as  in 
Italy  and  southern  France,  Roman  law  of  a  sort 
was  already  in  use,  the  substitution  of  fuller  and 
better  texts  was  a  simple  matter,  and  here  the 
reception  came  early.  In  Germany  and  the 
Kctherlands  it  came  late;  it  was  not  completed 
until  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
reception  was  facilitated,  especially  in  Germany 
and  Italy,  by  the  theory  of  'continuous  empire,* 
which  viewed  the  Roman  emperors  as  legal  prede- 
cessors of  the  mediaeval  kings  and  princes.  The 
reception,  further,  was  in  part  the  result,  and  in 
part  the  cause,  of  a  gradual  change  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  courts,  judges  learned  in  the  civil 
and  canon  laws  taking  the  place  of  the  acabini, 
or  lay  judges.  The  fimdamental  cause,  however, 
of  the  reception  of  ancient  Roman  law  was  the 
inadequacy  of  mediaeval  law.  The  revival  of 
commerce,  in  the  twelfth  and  following  cen- 
turies, and  the  social  changes  which  ensued, 
necessitated  a  more  highly  developed  law.  The 
first  result  of  the  revival  of  commerce  was  the 
reception,  throughout  Europe,  of  the  ancient  law 
merchant,  which  had  survived  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  region;  but  this  law  was  ap- 
plicable only  to  traders,  and  ii^  reception  did  not 
solve  the  problems  that  were  raised  by  the  in- 
creasing importance  of  personal  property.  Hence  . 
the  subsequent  reception  of  the  entire  Roman 
private  law.  In  those  parts  of  Europe  where 
economic  conditions  changed  more  slowly  and 
local  customs  longer  remamed  adequate — e.g.  in 
Switzerland,  in  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  and 
in  Russia — the  law  books  of  Justinian  were  not 
received.  These  countries  became  civil-law  coun- 
tries later,  partly  through  the  influence  of  the 
imiversities,  partly  by  borrowing  or  imitating 
French  and  German  legislation.  A  second  and 
negative  cause  of  the  reception  was  the  inability 
of  the  mediaeval  State  to  work  out  the  new  law 
that  was  required.  In  those  coimtries  in  which 
central  legislative,  power  existed,  or  in  which 
appeals  were  running  to  a  supreme  court,  the 
law  books  of  Justinian  were  not  received.  They 
were  not  received  in  England,  nor  in  northern 
France,  nor  in  Aragon;  and  in  Castile  the 
Roman  law,  as  taught  in  the  universities,  was 
received  only  indirectly,  in  the  form  of  an  inde- 
pendent Spanish  code — ^viz.  the  law  of  the  *Seven 
Parts*  {Las  Siete  Partidas),  prepared  under  the 
auspices  of  Alfonso  X.  (1262-82).  Even  in 
those  countries  in  which  the  Imperial  Roman 
law  was  not  received  in  gross,  there  was,  never- 
theless, more  or  less  reception  in  detail;  that 
is,  special  institutions  and  rules  were  bor- 
rowed. Where  the  law  books  of  Justinian  were 
received,  they  were  applied:  (1)  as  modified 
by  the  canon  law;  (2)  as  interpreted  by  the 
Italian  commentators;  (3)  as  subsidiary  law.  not 
overriding,  but  only  supplementing,  local  laws. 
The  judges  trained  in  the  Roman  law  were,  how- 
ever, not  friendly  to  local  laws.  They  insisted 
that  such  laws  must  be  proved  to  be  in  force; 
and  where  the  local  law  was  unwritten,  it  was 
not  easy  to  convince  them  of  its  validity. 

VIII.  Modem  Codification. — In  Spain  and  in 
France,  the  earlier  modem  codes  were  collections 
of  provincial  and  local  laws — ^viz.  the  laws 
ifueros)  of  the  different  Spanish  provinces  and 
cities  and  the  revisions  of  the  same,  dating  from 
the  thirteenth  century  to  the  nineteenth;  and 
the  customs  {couiumes)  of  the  French  provinces, 


published  under  royal  authority  in  the  fifteenth 
and  following  centuries.  In  Germany  and  in 
Italy  the  earlier  modem  codes  were  State  codes 
— e.g.  those  of  Bavaria  (1766),  Prussia  (1794), 
Baden  (a  translation  of  the  Code  Napoleon, 
1809),  and  Saxony  (1863) ;  and  those  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  (1819),  Parma  (1820),  Piedmont-Sar- 
dinia (1837),  and  Modena  (1861). 

The  principal  civil  codes  now  in  force  in  Eu- 
rope are  national  codes.  The  oldest  of  these  is 
the  French  Civil  Code,  commonly  known  as  the 
Code  Napoleon,  promulgated  in  1804.  It  is  still 
in  force  in  Belgium,  and  it  has  served  as  a  model 
for  much  subsequent  codification,  especially  in 
l^tin  countries.  The  Austrian  Civil  Code  dates 
from  1811.  The  Italian  Civil  Code  was  published 
in  1866;  the  Spanish  Civil  Code  in  1888-89;  both 
of  these  are  based  upon  the  French  Code.  The 
German  Civil  Code  was  published  in  1896,  and 
has  been  in  force  since  1900.  All  of  these  codes, 
except  the  Spanish,  have  supplanted  the  older 
provincial  and  State  codes;  indeed,  the  chief  ob- 
ject with  which  they  were  framed  was  to  create 
common  national  law.  Nearly  all  of  the  smaller 
European  States  have  civil  codes.  In  Switzerland, 
where  cantonal  codes  are  still  in  force,  there  is 
already  a  federal  code  of  obligations,  and  a 
general  civil  code  is  in  preparation. 

In  America,  French  law  has  been  codified  in 
Lower  Canada  (now  the  Province  of  Quebec; 
Code  of  1866)  and  in  Louisiana  (Code  of  1808,. 
amended  1824,  and  since  from  time  to  time  re- 
vised). In  nearly  all  the  Spanish- American 
States,  the  civil  law  has  been  codified,  with  the 
Code  Napoleon  as  the  chief  model.  The  more 
important  of  these  codes  are  those  of  Bolivia 
(1831),  Pern  (1851),  Chile  (1855),  Umguay 
(1868),  Argentina  (1869),  Mexico  (1870,  re- 
vised 1884),  Colombia  (1873,  revised  1887). 
Identical  with  the  Chilean  Code,  or  based  upon  it,, 
are  the  codes  of  Nicaragua  (1867),  Guatemala 
(1882),  Salvador,  Honduras,  Venezuela  (1880), 
Costa  Rica  (1884),  Ecuador  (1890).  The  Ar- 
gentine Code  was  adopted  by  Paraguay  in  1889. 
The  Spanish  Civil  Code  of  1889  is  in  force  in 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines.  To  this, 
list  of  civil-law  codes  should  be  added  the  new 
Civil  Code  of  Japan  (1898),  since  its  provisions, 
except  as  regards  the  family,  are  largely  drawn 
from  modern  European  codes.  A  general  history 
of  European  law  is  yet  to  be  written,  although 
there  are  good  histories  of  the  law  of  Germany, 
Italy,  France,  Spain,  etc.  Consult  Savigny,  Oe- 
schichte  des  romischen  Rechts  im  Mittelalter  (2d' 
ed.  Heidelberg,  1834-51),  which  is  still  the  most 
important  general  work.  There  are  special  works 
on  the  reception  of  Roman  law  by  Schmidt  ( G6t- 
tingen,  1868)  and  Modderman  (Groningen, 
1874). 

CIVIL  LIST.  An  annual  allowance  granted 
to  the  sovereign  and  the  members  of  the  royal 
family  in  constitutional  monarchies,  where  the 
Parliament  has  obtained  control  of  the  purse.  In 
England  down  to  1660,  the  entire  expenses  of 
government,  civil  and  military,  were  defrayed 
out  of  what  was  called  the  *Royal  Revenue.'  This 
revenue,  which  arose  partly  from  Crown  lands 
and  partly  from  other  sources,  remained  for  a 
long  period  after  the  (Ik>nquest  at  the  disposal  of 
the  CroMTi;  and  even  after  supplies  were  voted 
by  Parliament,  the  specific  mode  of  their  ex- 
penditure continued  to  be  free  from  Parliamen- 
tary control.  After  the  accession  of  William  III.,, 
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a  distinction  was  drawn  between  the  military 
and  naval  expenditure,  which  was  henceforth 
voted  by  Parliament  annually,  and  the  civil  list 
proper,  which  included  the  maintenance  of  the 
royal  household,  the  salaries  of  the  judges,  am- 
bassadors,  and  such  ^^reat  officers  of  State,  and 
such  miscellaneous  disbursements  as  the  secret- 
service  money  nnd  pensions.  The  Civil  List  was 
fixed  at  £600,000.  Under  William  IV.,  all  sala- 
ries  were  transferred  from  the  Civil  List  to  the 
National  Budget,  and  the  royal  grant  placed  at 
£510,000.  Upon  the  accessi<Mi  of  Victoria,  the 
her^itarv  revenues  of  the  Crown  were  consoli- 
dated with  the  national  domains,  in  lieu  of 
which  the  sovereign  was  allowed  an  annual  sti- 
pend of  £.386,000,  to  be  devoted  solely  to  the 
support  of  the  royal  household  and  the  honor  and 
dimity  of  the  Crown.  The  British  monarch  also 
enjoys  the  income  from  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
varying  from  £60,000  to  £60,000  annually.  The 
cnarges  on  the  Civil  List  for  the  benefit  of  the 
royal  family  amount  to  £168,000.  In  all  the 
countries  of  Continental  Europe,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Russia  and  Turkey,  the  sovereign  and 
the  members  of  the  royal  family  are  provided  for 
by  a  civil  list,  generally  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  royal  possessions  which  they  may 
have  ceded  to  the  nation.  The  income  of  Euro- 
pean monarchs  ranges  from  $300,000  in  the 
case  of  the  King  of  Denmark  to  $4,000,000,  which 
represents  the  allowance  made  the  King  oif  Prus- 
sia. 

CIVIL  PBOCEDXTBE.  Legal  procedure— 
the  process  whereby  legal  rights  are  protected 
and  enforced,  and  violations  of  private  or  public 
rights  punished.  As  commonly  employed  in  Eng- 
lish and  American  law,  however,  the  term  'civil' 
refers  to  private  as  distinguinhed  from  public 
rights,  and  civil  procedure  would  not  include  the 
processes  of  the  tribunals  in  protecting  the 
peace  and  vindicating  the  dignity  of  the  State, 
i.e.  criminal  procedure.  Neither  does  it  cover 
any  administrative  process  of  the  State,  nor  diplo- 
matic or  other  action  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing the  interests  of  citizens  or  subjects  in  foreign 
lands.    See  Pbocedube;  International  Law. 

CIVIL  BIGHTS.    See  Rights,  Civil. 

CIVIL  BIGHTS  BILL.  In  American  his- 
tory, a  bill  passed  by  Congress  in  1866,  as  one  of 
the  Reconstruction  measures  of  that  body,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  an  equality  of  civil  rights 
to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  particu- 
larly for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  freedmen  in 
the  South  on  an  equal  political  footing  with  the 
whites.  Its  main  provision  was  as  follows:  "All 
persons  bom  in  the  United  States  and  not  sub- 
ject to  any  foreign  power,  excluding  Indian3  not 
taxed,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  citizens  of  the 
United. States;  and  such  citizens  of  every  race 
and  color,  without  regard  to  any  previous  con- 
dition of  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude,  ex- 
cept as  a  punishment  fOr  crime  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  have 
the  same  right,  in  every  State  and  Territory  of 
the  United  States,  to  make  and  enforce  contracts, 
to  sue,  be  parties,  and  give  evidence,  to  in- 
herit, purchase,  lease,  sell,  hold,  and  convey  real 
and  personal  property,  and  to  the  full  and  equal 
benefit  of  all  laws  and  proceedings  for  the  se- 
curity of  person  and  property,  as  is  enjoyed  by 
white  citizens,  and  shall  be  subject  to  like  pun- 
ishment, pains,  and  penalties,  and  to  none  other. 


any  law,  statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  or  cus- 
tom to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."  The  other 
sections  of  the  bill  merely  provided  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  this  provision  and  fixed  penalties  for 
its  infraction.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate  on 
February  2  by  a  vote  of  33  to  12,  and  the  House 
on  March  13  by  a  vote  of  111  to  38;  was  vetoed 
by  President  Johnson  on  March  27,  and  was 
passed  over  the  veto  by  the  Senate  on  April  6, 
and  by  the  House  on  April  0.  It  was  the  subject 
of  an  animated  debate  both  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  challenging  of  its  constitutionalitv 
led  to  the  passage  and  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  Another  bill,  of  March  1,  1875, 
provided  further  for  the  rights  of  the  blacks, 
prescribing  that  blacks  should  not  be  distin- 
guished from  whites  by  inn-keepers,  teachers  or 
officers  of  schools,  theatre-managers,  and  com- 
mon carriers;  that  Federal  courts  should  have 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  infractions  of  the 
bill;  and  that  negroes  should  not  be  excluded 
from  juries.     See  Reconstruction. 

CIVIL  SEBVICE.  The  civil  service  of  a 
State  is,  properly  speaking,  the  entire  bodv  of 
public  ofllcials  charged  with  the  duty  of  conduct- 
ing its  civil  administration.  As  commonly  em- 
ployed, however,  the  term  does  not  include  mem- 
bers of  the  military  and  naval  establishments, 
nor  members  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government;  nor,  generally,  other  elective  offi- 
cers. Indeed,  in  the  popular  connotation  of  the 
phrase,  the  direct  representatives  of  the  sover- 
eignty, whether  elective  or  appointive,  are  not 
usually  included.  Thus,  neither  the  appointed 
members  of  the  British  Cabinet  nor  the  elected 
President  of  the  United  States  would  usually  be 
described  as  civil  servants;  while  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Viceroy  of  India  and  the  Civil 
Governor  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  as  well  as 
the  members  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  come 
tmder  that  designation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  usual  to  include  within  the  description  of  the 
civil  service  mere  laborers,  though  the  method 
of  their  employment,  their  terms  of  office,  and, 
sometimes,  the  nature  of  their  duties,  render  it 
difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  their  co-em- 
ployes of  the  State,  who  are  imdeniably  within 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  term. 

The  civil  service  of  a  modem  civilized  State  is 
a  very  complex  affair,  consisting  of  a  multitude 
of  officers  and  civil  servants  of  various  grades, 
performing  a  great  variety  of  highly  differ- 
entiated functions,  and  grouped  in  various  ad- 
ministrative departments.  Some  of  the  more  im- 
portant of  these  are  modem  additions  to  the 
functions  of  the  State,  while  others  are  of  great 
antiquity.  Thus,  the  officers  of  the  royal  house- 
hold in  England,  many  of  the  officers  of  the 
courts  of  justice  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  can  trace  their  offices  back  to  the  very 
beginnings  of  English  history,  while  such  great 
administrative  departments  as  the  Post-Office, 
the  British  Board  of  Trade,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  are  of  recent  origin.  It  is  to 
the  modem  additions,  especially  to  the  institu- 
tion of  a  postal  service,  that  we  owe  the  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  number  of  public  servants 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  To 
this  should  be  added,  however,  as  contributing 
causes,  the  large  increase  in  the  number  and  size 
of  cities  in  recent  times,  with  the  growing  neces- 
sity for  police  protection,  together  with  the  as- 
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sumption,  by  municipalities  and  by  the  State, 
of  a  variety  of  services  and  functions  that  were 
previously  left  to  private  enterprise;  such  as 
the  cleaning  of  streets,  the  removal  of  waste,  and 
the  furnishing  of  a  water-supply  in  cities,  and, 
in  some  countries,  the  building  and  management 
of  telegraph-lines,  railways,  and  canals,  and  of 
irrigation- works  on  a  large  scale,  by  the  general 
<jovernment. 

Tlie  British  civil  service  now  numbers  about 
S0,000  officials  of  all  grades.  At  the  head  stand 
the  officers  of  the  Royal  Household,  under  several 
-departments ;  then  come  the  officers  of  the  House 
of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons ;  then  a  vast 
number  of  offices  or  departments,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  more  important:  Treasurj^, 
liome  office,  foreign  office,  colonial  office,  India 
office,  war  office,  admiralty,  board  of  trade,  post- 
office,  customs,  inland  revenue  ( including  stamps, 
taxes,  and  excise),  exchequer  and  audit  office, 
office  of  woods  and  forests,  office  of  works  and 
buildings.  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  public-record  of- 
fice, local  government  board,  education  depart- 
ment, civil-service  commission,  registrar-general's 
43ffice,  stationery  office,  ecclesiastical  commission, 
-charity  commission,  patent-office,  emigration 
office.  Trinity  House,  herald's  college,  law 
and  equity  courts,  ecclesiastical  and  admiralty 
courts,  prisons  department,  British  Museum, 
science  and  art  department,  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular corps.  Several  departments  peculiar  to 
Scotland  and  Ireland  form  distinct  lists,  not  in- 
cluded in  the  above.  The  heads  of  most  of  the 
•departments  are  political  officers,  changing  with 
the  Ministry.  Others,  such  as  the  head  of  the 
exchequer  and  audit  department,  or  the  commis- 
sioners of  customs  and  of  inland  revenue,  are 
permanent  officials.  Excluding  the  judicial  offices, 
and  a  few  departments  where  special  knowledge 
is  required,  the  civil  service  is  open  to  the  public 
generally,  the  principle  of  open  competition  being 
in  force  as  regards  most  of  the  departments. 
See  CrBEAT  Bbii^ain,  paragraph  on  ChvemmenU 

The  civil  administration  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  confided  to  a 
body  of  upward  of  100,000  officials.  These  are 
all  included  within  the  eight  general  departments 
of  the  National  Government — ^the  Departments 
of  State,  Justice,  Interior,  War,  Navy,  Treasury, 
Post-Office,  and  Agriculture  —  and  Congress, 
though  some  of  these  contain  a  large  number 
and  variety  of  bureaus  dealing  with  a  great 
-diversity  of  interests  not  logically  related  to  the 
main  business  of  the  department.  As  examples 
of  this  incongruity,  it  is  only  necessary  to  men- 
tion the  National  Observatory,  imder  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Navy  Department,  and  the  Na- 
tional Library,  under  that  of  Congress.  The 
President  is  the  great  source  of  power  in  the 
American  Federal  system,  all  the  officers  of  the 
<3ovemment,  excepting  tlie  Vice-President,  the 
members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  and  the 
employes  of  the  latter,  owing  their  offices  to  his 
appointment. 

The  curious  identity  of  the  governmental  and 
administrative  forms  which  have  been  adopted  in 
the  several  States  of  the  American  Union  is 
treated  in  the  article  United  States,  section  on 
State  Government.  The  result  of  this  identity  is, 
of  course,  a  great  similarity  in  the  civil  service  of 
the  States.  In  most  of  the  States,  the  principal 
judicial  officers  and  the  heads  of  the  great  de- 
partments of  administration,  as  well  as  the  Gov- 


ernor and  Lieutenant-Grovemor,  are  chosen  bj 
popular  vote.  Generally,  each  elective  officer  hu 
the  power  to  name  his  own  subordinates,  the 
Governor's  appointing  power  being  limited  to 
his  own  clerks  and  secretaries  and  to  the  officials 
of  certain  bureaus  or  commissions,  which  do  not 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  constitutional 
departments  of  administration.  The  restricted 
character  of  the  functions  of  the  States  in  our 
Federal  system  has  thus  far  furnished  no  occa- 
sion for  an  extensive  civil  service,  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  number  of  persons  employed  in  that 
service  in  the  State  governments  is  very  small 
compared  with  the  number  employed  in  the 
Federal  service.  The  establishment  of  a  State 
constabularj',  or  police  system,  or  the  assump- 
tion by  the  Commonwealth  of  the  ownership  and 
operation  of  telegraphs,  railroads,  or  other  great 
industrial  enterprises,  would  of  course  enor- 
mously increase  the  civil  service  of  the  State. 

In  the  modem  city,  on  the  other  hand,  by  rea- 
son of  the  great  diversity  and  extent  of  the 
functions  of  municipal  government  in  our  day. 
the  number  of  civil  servants  is  very  great,  and 
tends  constantly  to  increase.  Not  only  the  purely 
governmental  operations  of  a  city  government,  as 
the  maintenance  of  a  police  force  and  efficient 
local  tribimals;  not  only  its  quasi-governmental 
fimctions,  as  liie  regulation  and  administration 
of  a  system  of  public  instruction,  the  cleaning 
of  streets,  and  the  removal  of  waste;  not  only  its 
gigantic  business  enterprises,  as  in  supplying  its 
citizens  with  water  and  gas,  and  the  buUding  and 
operation  of  bridges,  systems  of  transportation, 
etc.;  but  also  its  administration  of  the  property 
interests  committed  to  its  charge,  as  the  docks, 
parks,  streets,  etc.,  call  for  a  vast  and  com- 
plicated machinery  of  administration  and  an 
army  of  civil  servants.  American  cities  have 
generally  reproduced,  with  great  fidelity  and 
imiformity,  the  type  of  municipal  government 
brought  over  by  our  earliest  city-builders  from 
England.  The  head  of  the  administration  is  a 
mayor,  elected  by  popular  vote,  and  with  him 
are  usually  chosen  a  treasurer,  comptroller,  or 
other  financial  officer,  and  sometimes  other  heads 
of  departments.  But  generally  the  power  of  ap- 
pointment vested  in  the  mayor  is  a  large  one, 
and  often  it  extends  to  the  appointment  of  most 
if  not  all  of  the  chiefs  of  the  several  administra- 
tive departments  of  the  local  government.  See 
City;  Municipal  Govebnment. 

Local  political  divisions,  such  as  counties, 
towns,  parishes,  and  school  districts,  present  a 
greater  diversity  of  governmental  form  and  ad- 
ministration; but  in  the  United  States  the  num- 
ber of  appointive  officers  in  those  divisions  is 
small,  and  in  a  general  view  of  the  subject  of 
civil  service  they  do  not  call  for  special  con- 
sideration. 

The  method  of  appointment  to  the  public  ser- 
vice and  the  tenure  of  the  civil  servant  vary 
greatly  in  England,  according  to  the  historical 
character  of  the  service;  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  jurisdiction  and  the  rank  of  the 
official.  High  officers  of  State  are  appointed  in 
Great  Britain  by  royal  warrant;  in  tne  United 
States,  by  commission.  In  the  former  country  the 
complexity  of  the  sendee  is  great,  many  public 
officers  deriving  their  status  from  long  usage,  and 
being  attended  with  nrivileges  and  immunities  of 
immemorial  force.  Many  of  them  are  for  life, 
many  have  the  personal  quality  associated  with 
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the  feudal  tenure  of  land,  and  some  are  heredi- 
tary. Indeed,  by  the  common  law  of  England, 
public  office  was  a  species  of  real  property,  held 
by  a  tenure,  like  land,  and  vesting  in  the  in- 
cumbent an  estate,  either  for  life  or  in  fee.  Even 
as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
offices  are  enumerated  by  Blackstone  in  his  clas- 
«i<ieation  of  real  property  as  one  of  the  class  of 
incorporeal  hereditaments.  (See  Office.)  To- 
day, however,  most  of  the  positions  in  the  public 
service  in  England  and  all  offices  in  the  United 
states  are,  in  law,  regarded  as  held  in  trust  for 
the  public  benefit;  and  though  an  appointment 
to  office  usually  vests  in  the  incumbent  a  certain 
definite  right  to  perform  its  duties  and  enjoy 
its  emoluments,  it  no  longer  entitles  him  to 
make  merchandise  of  it,  to  alienate  it,  or  to 
transmit  it  to  his  heirs.  All  public  offices  in  the 
United  States  being  of  comparatively  recent  ori- 
gin, and  created  by  statute,  there  is  much  greater 
simplicity  and  uniformity  in  the  mode  of  their 
creation  and  in  the  incidents  of  their  tenure  than 
in  Great  Britain.  Comparatively  few  positions 
in  the  public  service  here  are  held  by  a  life-tenure 
— the  principal  exceptions  being  high  judicial 
positions  in  the  Federal  service  and  in  a  few  of 
the  States.  In  many  cases  an  office  is  held  at  the 
will  of  the  appointing  power,  and  by  statute  a 
large  proportion  of  the  positions  in  the  Federal 
f^r\'ice  are  held  by  a  four  years'  tenure.  See 
Tknure-of-Office  Act. 

The  power  of  appointment  to  the  public  ser- 
vice, even  when,  as  is  usually  the  case,  un- 
restricted in  theory,  may  be  practically  limited 
by  custom,  by  the  despotism  of  political  party 
control,  or.  as  in  the  case  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  bv  the  operation  of  self-im- 
posed rules.  The  British  Parliament,  and  many 
of  the  Umt<»d  States,  have  enacted  laws  restrict- 
ing the  exercise  of  the  power  of  appointments, 
and  prescribing  the  qualifications  for  the  civil 
service,  and  providing  for  an  impartial  method 
of  selection  among  the  candidates  for  office;  and 
ill  several  States  these  provisions  have  been  em- 
bodied in  the  Constitution.  The  object  of  these 
laws  being  to  raise  the  moral  tone  and  improve 
the  efficiency  of  the  civil  service  by  eliminating, 
so  far  as  possible,  political  motives  for  appoint- 
ments, and  by  securing  to  the  incumbents  of 
public  office  independence  of  external  control, 
whether  personal  or  political,  some  form  of  the 
€o-called  *merit  system*  (q.v.)  has  generally  been 
adopted.  Similar  boards  exist  in  New  York  and 
in  many  other  cities  to  govern  appointments  to 
municipal  office.  This  system  will  be  fully  de- 
scribed under  that  title;  but  it  may  be  noticed, 
hero,  that  it  is  based  on  the  principle  of  com- 
petitive examinations,  conducted  by  a  board  of 
-administrative  officers  known  usually  as  *Civil- 
Service^  Commissioners.'  The  results  of  the  ex- 
iiminatlons  and  the  rating  of  the  candidates  are 
reported  by  the  Civil -Service  Board  to  the  ap- 
pointing officer,  who  makes  his  selection  from 
among  the  names  so  certified  to  him,  as  the  law 
may  direct. 

The  power  of  appointment  being  vested  in  the 
President  of  the  United  States  by  the  Federal 
Constitution,  it  is  not  within  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  fetter  his  action  by  the  enactment  of 
similar  laws.  The  merit  system  has,  however, 
been  extensively  applied  by  the  voluntary  action 
of  the  President,  most  of  the  great  departments 
of  the  Government  being  now  wholly  or  in  large 


part  under  its  operation — ^the  most  conspicuous 
exceptions  being  the  post-offices,  the  consular 
service,  and  the  Census  Bureau. 

In  many  of  the  States,  by  law,  and  in  some  de- 
partments of  the  'Federal  Administration  by 
executive  order,  the  independence  of  civil  ser- 
vants has  been  further  secured  by  provisions 
restricting  the  power  of  removal  from  office,  in 
many  cases  by  providing  for  a  definite  tenure, 
and  in  others  by  requiring  the  removing  officer 
to  file  his  reasons  for  making  the  proposed  re- 
moval, and  to  give  the  accused  official  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  in  his  own  defense.  In  still 
ether  cases,  where  the  tenure  is  for  life,  or 
'during  good  behavior,*  the  action  of  the  remov- 
ing officer  may  be  reviewed  by  the  courts,  and  the 
removed  official  reinstated  if  the  grounds  for  the 
removal  are  deemed  by  the  court  to  be  insuffi- 
cient. Generally,  however,  where  the  tenure  is 
not  permanent,  the  provisions  above  described 
operate  solely  as  a  check  on  hasty  and  incon-  . 
siderate  action,  and  as  securing  to  the  civil  ser- 
vant reasonable  notice  and  the  consideration  of 
his  claims  upon  the  office,  and  vest  no  power  of 
review  in  the  courts.  It  has  been  judicially  de- 
termined that  the  civil-service  rules  promulgated 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  do  not 
have  the  force  of  general  law,  and  confer  upon 
members  of  the  service  no  right  to  invoke  the 
aid  of  the  courts  to  protect  them  against  viola- 
tion thereof.  They  are  the  President's  law,  and 
he  alone  can  enforce  them.  The  general  effect 
of  the  adoption  of  the  merit  system  and  of  the 
legislation  last  referred  to  has  been  qiost  salu- 
tary. The  evils  at  which  these  laws  were  aimed, 
and  the  history  of  the  popular  movement  which 
resulted  in  their  general  adoption,  will  be  found 
set  forth  in  the  article  on  CiviirSEBViCK  Kefobm. 
See  Ashley,  The  American  Federal  State  (New 
York,  1902) ;  Anson,  Law  and  Custom  of  the 
Constitution  (Oxford,  1892)  ;  Eaton,  Civil  Ser- 
vice in  Great  Britain  (New  York,  1880) ;  Good- 
now.  Comparative  Administrative  Law  (New 
York,  1893)  ;  and  the  authorities  referred  to 
under  Civil-Sebvice  Reform. 

ClvUi-SEBVICB  BEFOBM.  In  the  most 
general  sense,  the  adoption,  by  legislation  or 
executive  action,  of  rules  for  improving  the 
civil  service  of  the  State  by  prescribing  the  quali- 
fications of  candidates  for  public  office,  and  for 
the  good  behavior  of  public  servants  and  their 
independence  of  external  control.  Specifically, 
and  as  commonly  employed  in  the  United  States, 
the  expression  refers  to  the  movement  of  the  last 
hundred  years  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  for  the  elimination  from  the  public  ad- 
ministration of  the  corrupting  infiuences  of  party 
politics. 

Owing  to  the  power  which  has  usually  at- 
tended the  possession  of  public  office  and  the  lack 
of  any  effective  supervision  or  criticism,  public 
administration  has  in  all  stages  of  political 
development  been  affected  with  corruption  and 
inefficiency  and  extravagance.  The  various  forms 
of  autocratic  government,  which  preceded  the 
more  popular  governments  of  our  day,  furnished 
a  peculiarly  favorable  soil  for  the  growth  of 
these  evils.  (See  Civil  Admizhstration. )  It 
was  a  disappointing  result  of  the  first  effective 
appearance  of  government  *by  the  people*  in 
modem  times,  that  it  should  not  only  have  failed 
to  correct  these  tendencies  of  the  earlier  regime, 
but  should  have  intensified  them  and  given  them 
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new  and  more  enduring  vitality.  It  is  to  the 
excessive  and  vicious  development  of  the  party 
system  in  its  earlier  stages  that  we  owe  this 
condition  of  affairs.  .  Human  nature  is  much  the 
same  under  all  forms  of  government;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  great  party 
leaders,  like  Bolingbroke  and  Walpole,  having 
great  patronage  at  their  command,  should  employ 
it  to  consolidate  their  power  or  that  of  their 
party.  The  ^spoils  system,'  as  it  is  called  in  the 
United  States,  had  its  inception  with  the  real  be- 
ginning of  popular  government,  in  the  reign  of 
William  III.  William  III.  was  himself  a  great 
administrator,  and  his  first  efforts  were  directed 
to  a  reform  in  the  public  service.  But  the  only 
permanent  'reform*  effected  was  the  substitution 
of  Parliament  for  the  Crown  as  the  source  of  office 
and  official  corruption.  At  the  accession  of  Anne 
in  1702,  the  party  system  had  enveloped  the 
whole  civil  service  of  Great  Britain.  All  of  the 
offices  of  State  and  all  employments  under  them, 
from  the  highest  to  the  meanest,  were  the  assets 
of  the  party  in  power  and  were  available  for 
party  purposes.  The  results  of  the  system  were 
in  the  highest  degree  demoralizing  to  the  public 
administration  and  to  the  public  spirit  of  the 
nation.  As  has  been  well  said  of  this  period  in 
England,  ''the  partisan  system  of  appointments 
and  promotions  aggravated  the  evils  of  Parlia- 
mentary patronage,  made  administration  costly 
and  feeble,  spread  corruption  from  the  depart- 
ments to  cities,  boroughs,  and  elections,  while  it 
disgusted  the  better  clas^  of  citizens,  alarmed 
statesmen,  and  exasperated  and  debased  all  po- 
litical contests."  Matters  grew  steadily  worsie 
through  the  early  part  of  George  III.'s  long  reign, 
the  efforts  of  Rockingham,  Burke,  Pitt,  and  ftther 
patriots  to  stay  the  tide  of  corrupt  practices 
being  neutralized  by  the  stubborn  resistance  of 
the  King.  The  tide  turned,  however,  with  the 
coming  in  of  the  second  Rockingham  Ministry 
in  1782,  and  when  George  IV.  ascended  the 
throne,  in  1820.  though  the  partisan  system 
still  existed,  its  worst  abuses  had  been  driven 
cut  by  the  growth  of  a  better  public  sentiment. 
The  great  Reform  movement  which  culminated 
in  1832  had  no  direct  concern  with  adminis- 
tration and  produced  no  immediate  effect  on 
the  movement  for  administrative  reform;  but 
the  'merit  system'  of  selecting  candidates  for 
office  was  tried  on  a  small  scale  as  early 
as  1834,  and  slowly  but  steadily  made  its 
way.  It  was  probably  the  demoralization  of 
the  Indian  service  which  opened  the  eyes  of 
British  statesmen  to  the  necessity  for  more 
sweeping  methods  of  reform ;  and  after  securing 
the  passage  of  the  India  Act  of  1853,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lord  Aberdeen  appointed  a  commission, 
consisting  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  Sir 
Charles  Trevelyan,  to  make  an  inquiry  into  the 
condition  of  the  public  service  and  to  suggest  im- 
provements therein.  This  commission  having  in 
the  same  year  reported,  recommending  a  uniform 
system  of  competitive  examinations  to  test  per- 
sonal fitness  for  the  public  service,  in  1855  such 
a  system  was  established  by  the  Ministry  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  through  an  order  of  the  Queen 
in  Council.  This  sweeping  reform,  which  has 
proved  to  be  as  permanent  as  it  has  been  salutary, 
was  brought  about  by  the  wisdom  and  experience 
of  the  administration,  in  the  face  of  a  hostile 
majority  in  Parliament  and  an  apathetic  public 
opinion.     The  beneficial  effects  of  the  new  sys- 


tem quickly  became  appiarent,  and  in  the  ex- 
tremely short  space  of  four  years  had  roused  a 
strong  public  sentiment  in  its  favor  and  won  the 
imanimous  8up|>ort  of  Parliament,  and  in  1859 
was  fully  legalized  by  statute.  The  last  step 
in  the  reform  of  the  British  civil  service  was 
taken  in  1870,  when  the  competition,  previously 
somewhat  restricted,  was  thrown  open  by  an 
Order  in  Council  to  all  persons  of  requisite  age, 
health,  and  character. 

The  'spoils  system*  and  its  reform  have  had 
a  shorter  and  a  more  recent  history  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  instituted  by  President 
Jackson  in  1829,  as  an  incident  of  his  bitter 
and  proscriptive  campaign  for  the  Presidency, 
at  a  time  when  it  was  already  on  the  wane  in 
Great  Britain.  The  doctrine  enunciated  in  the 
notorious  declaration  of  Senator  Marcy,  that  "to 
the  victor  belong  the  spoils  of  the  enemy,"  rap- 
idly became  the  accepted  principle  of  political 
action  in  this  country,  and  represents  a  more 
thoroughgoing  and  vicious  form  of  the  system 
than  ever  existed  in  England.  There,  as  here, 
office  was  the  reward  of  party  service;  but  the 
principle  of  the  'clean  sweep,*  whereby  an  in- 
coming administration  makes  room  for  its  sup- 
porters by  the  wholesale  removal  of  the  incum- 
bents of  the  public  service,  was  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  American  Republic.  So  well 
adapted  did  this  principle  prove  itself  to  the 
American  party  svstem,  that  it  spread  rapidly 
from  the  national  Government  to  the  several 
States  until  it  permeated  the  entire  public  life 
of  the  country.  So  firmly  did  it  become  in- 
trenched in  the  civic  life  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, that  it  has  been  affectionately  described  and 
defended  by  its  supporters  as  the  'American 
system.*  Its  essentially  artificial  character  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  the  forty  years 
from  the  b^inning  of  Washington's  administra- 
tion to  that  of  Jackson,  not  a  single  subordi- 
nate officer  of  the  Government  was  removed 
without  cause,  while  in  Jackson's  first  term  the 
number  of  such  removals  rose  to  thousands. 

This  was  not  accomplished  without  protest, 
however.  The  new  principle  was  vigorously 
combated  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by 
Clay,  Webster,  Calhoun,  and  other  leaders — the 
first  of  whom  denounced  it  as  "a  detestable  sys- 
tem, drawn  from  the  worst  periods  of  the  Roman 
Republic.**  But  nothing  availed  to  stay  the  tide, 
and  for  forty  years  more  no  President  raised  hia 
voice  against  the  system  or  failed  to  act  upon 
it.  But  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  reform  was 
slowly  gathering  force,  and  in  1867  it  found 
its  first  effective  expression  in  a  report  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  made  by  Mr.  Thomas 
A.  Jenckes  of  Rhode  Island,  recommending  the 
establishment  of  a  merit  system,  based  upon 
competitive  examinations.  A  second  report,  rec- 
ommending similar  action,  was  made  by  Mr. 
Jenckes  the  next  year,  but  it  was  not  until 
1871  that  the  growing  force  of  public  opinion 
compelled  Congress  to  take  action  upon  the  sub- 
ject. In  that  year  a  clause  in  the  general  appro- 
priation bill  authorized  the  President  to  prescribe 
rules  for  admission  to  the  civil  service,  and  to 
appoint  a  commission  for  that  purpose.  Presi- 
dent Grant  thereupon  appointed  the  first  Civil 
Service  Commission,  with  George  William  Cur- 
tis as  chairman,  and  in  December  of  the  same 
year  the  Commission  reported,  recommending 
a  set  of  rules  and  regulations.    This  report  waa 
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adopted  and  the  rules  and  regulaticms  of  the 
Commission  put  into  effect,  and  thus  the  first 
victory  for  Civil-Service  Reform  was  won.  These 
rules,  with  certain  additions  to .  them  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission  in  the  spring  of  1872, 
remained  in  force  until  the  winter  of  1875,  when 
the  ffrowing  opposition  of  the  politicians  in- 
duced Congress  to  withhold  the  annual  appro- 
?riation  for  the  working  of  the  system,  and  the 
resident  yielded  to  party  pressure  and  sus- 
pended the  operation  of  the  Civil-Service  Rules. 
The  most  memorable  event  in  the  long  strug- 
gle for  the  reform  of  the  civil  service  in  the 
l.'nited  States  was  the  organization  of  the  Civil- 
Service  Reform  Association  in  New  York  in 
May,  1877.  This  organization,  and  the  National 
Civil-Service  Reform  League  into  which  it  de- 
veloped, under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Curtis, 
instituted  an  active  prc^aganda  for  the  creation 
of  a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  reform, 
and  by  its  meetings  and  public  addresses,  and 
by  the  high  and  disinterested  character  of  the 
men  who  were  prominent  in  its  work,  power- 
fully stimulated  tfle  movement.  After  this 
the  triumph  of  the  reform  was  not  long  de- 
layed. In  January,  1883,  the  bill  introduced 
by  Senator  Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  National  Civil-Service  Reform 
League,  provided  *'a  constitutional,  practical, 
and  effective  measure  for  the  remedy  of  the 
abuse  known  as  the  spoils  system,"  was  adopted 
by  overwhelming  majorities  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  and  the  'merit  system'  was  an  estab- 
lish^ fact.  The  Civil-Service  Law,  which  went 
into  effect  in  July,  1883,  prohibited  the  vicious 
practice  of  levying  assessments  for  partisan  pur- 
poses upon  members  of  the  civil  service  of  the 
Government,  authorized  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  to  frame  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  civil  service,  and  empowered  the  President, 
from  time  to  time,  to  determine  by  executive 
order  what  classes  of  the  public  services  should 
come  under  the  operation  of  such  rules.  In  the 
same  year  a  similar  bill,  applying  the  same 
principles  to  the  civil  service  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  was  passed  by  the  legislature  and 
became  a  law,  and  in  the  following  year  the  sys- 
tem was  extended  by  statute  to  the  twenty-three 
incorporated  cities  of  that  State.  In  1884,  also, 
the  new  system  was  adopted  in  Massachusetts. 
The  reform  of  the  civil  service  was  now  secure, 
but  still  far  from  complete.  The  President 
(Arthur),  who  had  himself,  as  a  New  York 
politician,  been  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  old 
system,  nevertheless  administered  the  new  one 
faithfully:  but  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  pro- 
ceed slowly  in  its  application,  and  only  14,000 
employes  of  the  (government  were  at  first 
brought  within  the  'classified  service.*  It  must 
be  said  that  the  high  tide  of  public  feeling  which 
resulted  in  these  sweeping  victories  jfor  the 
movement  has  never  been  reached  again,  and 
that  the  active  hostility  of  party  leaders  has 
greatly  retarded  its  progress.  The  new  system 
has  made  gains;  it  ha**  been  adopted  in  whole 
or  in  part  in  a  few  more  States,  and  it  has  been 
extended  by  executive  order  of  the  President 
to  classes  of  public  servants  not  previously  af- 
fected by  it,  but  in  many  of  the  Ignited  States 
the  political  'machine'  has  been  strong  enough 
to  maintain  the  old  system  unimpaired,  and  in 
many  others  there  is  a  complete  absence  of 
popular  feeling  on  the  subject.     In  other  words. 


the  political  development  of  the  American  peo- 
ple has  not  yet  reached  the  point,  attained  by 
the  English  electorate  a  generation  ago,  of  rec- 
ognizing the  supreme  importance  of  clean  and 
efficient  administration  to  the  welfare  of  the 
State.  Much  of  the  progress  of  the  past  twenty 
years  has  been  due  to  the  cautious  initiative  of 
enlightened  Presidents,  especially  of  Cleveland, 
Harrison,  and  Roosevelt,  the  last  of  whom  has 
long  been  known  as  a  devoted  friend  of  the 
reform  movement,  and,  as  Civil-Service  Com- 
missioner under  President  Harrison,  did  much 
to  commend  the  new  system  to  the  American 
people.  The  nature  of  the  *merit  system'  and  its 
operation  will  be  described  under  that  title. 
The  character  of  the  partisan  system  will  be 
found  discussed  in  the  article  on  the  'Spoils 
System.'  See  also  Civil  Service;  and  consult: 
Eaton,  Civil  IService  in  Great  Britain:  A  History 
of  Abuses  and  Reforms  and  Their  Bearing  Upon 
American  Politics  (New  York,  1880)  ;  George 
William  Curtis,  Orations  and  Addresses,  vol.  li. 
(New  York,  1894)  ;  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Ameri- 
can Ideals,  part  ii.  (New  York,  1900)  ;  Bain, 
Practical  Essays  (London)  ;  Clarke,  Civil-Ser- 
vice  Law  (3d  ed.,  New  York,  1897);  Rogers, 
"George  William  Curtis  and  Civil-Service  Re- 
form," in  Atlantic  Monthly  (January,  1893)  ;  and 
the  reports  of  the  American  Civil-Service  Reform 
Association. 

CIVIL  WAB  IK  AMERICA.  The  conflict 
between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States  of 
the  Union,  in  1861-65 ;  ostensibly  and  immediate- 
ly occasioned  by  disagreement  between  the  two 
sections  on  the  subject  of  the  control  of  slavery, 
l)Ut  perhaps  not  less  the  result  of  long-standing 
differences  in  political  and  economic  theories. 
The  public  agitation  of  the  Abolitionists;  the 
nomination  of  anti-slavery  candidates  for  the 
Presidency,  at  each  election,  from  1840;  the 
introduction  in  Congress  of  the  *Wilmot  Pro- 
viso' (q.v.),  in  1846;  the  passage  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law,  in  1850.  and  the  incidents  connected 
with  its  enforcement;  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  in  1854;  the  *Dred  Scott' 
case  (q.v.)  in  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  in  1857;  the  adoption  of  the  Lecompton 
Constitution  for  Kansas,  in  1858;  the  John 
Bro\*Ti  raid  at  Harper's  Ferry,  in  1859 — served  to 
force  slavery  into  conspicuous  notice  as  the  lead- 
ing political  issue  to  accentuate  the  irreconcil- 
able divergence  of  beliefs  relative  thereto,  and 
to  intensify  the  bitterness  which  rendered  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  problem  still  more 
difficult.  The  projection  into  politics  of  a  sec- 
tional issue  served  to  divide  the  only  party 
that  still  retained  a  following  both  North  and 
South — the  Democratic — and  to  bring  about  the 
nomination  of  four  Presidential  candidates  in 
1860:  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  and  John 
C.  Brecken ridge,  of  Kentucky,  who  were  nomi- 
nated by  the  two  wings  of  the  Democratic  Partv ; 
John  Bell»  of  Tennessee,  who  was  nominated  by 
the  so-called  Constitutional  Union  Party;  and 
Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  who  was  nominat- 
ed by  the  Republican  Party.  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  elected  President,  exclusively  by  the  votes 
of  the  North;  and  the  immediate  effect  of  his 
election  was  to  precipitate  the  secessionist  move- 
ment. A  State  convention  met  at  Charleston, 
December  17,  and  on  the  20th  passed  an  ordi- 
nance declaring  that  "the  union  now  existing 
between  South  Carolina  and  other  States,  under 
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the  name  of  the  United  States  of  America,  is 
hereby  dissolved."  This  example  was  followed 
by  acts,  similarly  phrased,  passed  by  conventions 
of  ten  other  Southern  States,  in  the  following 
order:  Mississippi,  January  9,  1861;  Florida, 
January  10;  Alabama,  January  11;  Georgia, 
January  19;  Louisiana,  January  26;  Texas, 
February  1;  Virginia,  April  17;  Arkansas,  May 
C;  North  Carolina,  May  20;  Tennessee,  Jime  8. 
The  States  of  Missouri,  Maryland,  and  Kentucky 
were  divided  in  sentiment  on  the  question  of  se- 
cession, and  in  the  ensuing  war  had  representa- 
tives in  the  governments  and  armies  of  both  sec- 
tions. The  western  counties  of  Virginia  remained 
loyal  to  the  Union,  and  separated  themselves 
from  the  rest  of  the  State.  On  February  4, 
1861,  a  Congress  met  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  in 
which  were  represented  all  the  States  that 
had  passed  ordinances  of  secession  previous  to 
that  date.  This  Congress  adopted  for  the  new 
organization  a  Provisional  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, which  was  later  ratified,  and  the  title 
'Confederate  States  of  America.'  Jefferson  Davis, 
of  Mississippi,  was  elected  President,  and  Alex- 
ander H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  Vice-President, 
of  the  new  Confederacy.  In  the  meantime 
the  State  forces  of  South  Carolina  had  seized 
the  United  States  Custom-House,  Post-office,  and 
Arsenal  in  Charleston,  and  had  taken  possession 
of  Forts  Pinckney  and  Moultrie  in  the  harbor 
of  that  city;  Major  Robert  Anderson,  in  com- 
mand of  Fort  Moultrie,  with  a  force  of  only 
128  men,  many  of  whom  were  non-combatants, 
having  withdrawn  to  Fort  Sumter,  which  h6  con-, 
sidered  more  defensible.  On  April  12,  1861,  hos- 
tilities began  with  the  bombardment  of  Fort 
Sumter,  which,  after  a  brave  defense,  although 
several  times  set  on  fire  by  shells,  was  surren- 
dered on  the  14th  by  Major  Anderson — the  small 
garrison  withdrawing  with  the  honors  of  war. . 
There  were  no  casualties  on  either  side.  On  the 
day  following  this  event.  President  Lincoln  is- 
sued a  proclamation  calling  for  76,000  volunteers 
for  three  months ;  this  was  followed  by  a  procla- 
mation declaring  the  blockade  of  the  Southern 
ports;  and,  on  May  3,  a  second  call  was  issued 
for  64,000  men  for  the  army  and  18,000  for  the 
navy,  to  serve  Muring  tlie  war.'  The  United 
States  Regular  Army  consisted,  January  1,  1861, 
of  16,402  officers  and  men;  but  these  had  been 
dispersed  by  John  B.  Floyd,  Secretary  of  War 
under  Buchanan,  to  distant  parts  of  the  country. 
Under  his  directions,  also,  quantities  of  arms 
and  ammunition  had  been  transferred  from 
Northern  to  Southern  arsenals,  during  1860; 
and  the  ships  of  the  United  States  Navy  were 
mostly  absent  at  foreign  stations  by  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Toucey.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  the  Southern  army  officers  re- 
signed and  entered  tlie  Confederate  service, 
though  this  course  was  by  no  means  so  general 
on  the  part  of  Southern  officers  in  the  navy. 
In  the  Southern  States,  preparations  for  war 
were  carried  on  with  great  energy.  Gen.  Robert 
E.  Lee  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Confederate  forces  in  Virginia,  their  main  body 
being  concentrated  at  Manassas  Junction.  On 
June  10  a  Union  force  was  repulsed  by  the  Con- 
federates at  Big  Bethel,  Va,  (q.v.),  and  on  July 
21  was  fought  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  (q.v.), 
when  the  Confederates,  under  Generals  Johnston 
and  Beauregard,  completely  defeated  the  Fed- 
erals, under  General  McDowell,  and  threatened 


the  capital.  This  was  the  first  important  battle 
of  the  war,  and  its  effect  was  to  rouse  both  sides, 
to  w^hat  now  promised  to  be  a  long  and  bloody 
struggle.  Meanwhile,  General  McClellan  (q.v.) 
had  succeeded  in  wresting  the  western  portion 
of  Virginia  from  the  Confederates;  and  imme 
diately  after  the  disastrous  defeat  at  Bull  Run,, 
he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  His  skill  in  organizing 
and  disciplining  large  bodies  of  men,  and  mak- 
ing valuable  soldiers  out  of  raw  and  inexperi- 
enced recruits,  doubtless  qualified  that  army  for 
the  magnificent  part  it  afterwards  took  in  the 
war. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  met  in 
extra  session  July  4,  1861,  and,  in  response  to 
the  President's  call,  voted  500,000  men  and  $500,- 
000,000.  The  Northern  States,  in  their  indi- 
vidual capacity,  had  before  this  time  drawn  upon 
their  own  resources  in  behalf  of  the  Union 
cause — New  York  and  Pennsylvania  each  vot- 
ing $3,000,000  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war; 
Massachusetts  and  other  New  England  States^ 
sending  regiments  into  the  Ifeld  fully  armed  and 
equipped;  while  in  every  city,  town,  and  village 
volunteers  were  gathering  and  forming  them- 
selves into  companies  and  regiments,  to  be  after- 
wards offered  to  the  Governors  of  the  respective 
States,  and  through  these  officials  to  the  coun- 
try. The  latter  half  of  the  year  1861  was  de- 
voted mainly  to  organization,  and  the  engage- 
ments that  occurr^  were  generally  without 
great  importance.  At  the  South  the  enlistment 
of  400,000  men  was  going  on  under  a  call  from 
the  Confederate  Congress.  The  Confederates  alsa 
had  possession  of  the  United  States  Arsenal  at 
Harper's  Ferry  and  of  the  Navy-Yard  at  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  where  they  had  seized  2000  cannon 
and  the  steam-frigate  Merrimac,  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  United  States  Navy.  General  Lyon  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  Missouri  for  the  Union  by  a 
series  of  engagements,  which  terminated,  how- 
ever, in  the  defeat  at  Wilson's  Creek  ( near  Spring- 
field), August  10,  in  which  he  fell.  On  October  21 
the  Confederates  gained  a  success  by  almost  an- 
nihilating the  Federal  force  of  1500  to  1700  men 
which  had  been  sent  to  Ball's  Bluff  (q.v.)  on 
the  Potomac,  and  left  there  unsupported.  Gen. 
U.  S.  Grant,  after  having  seized  Paducah,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tennessee  River,  and  another 
important  strategic  point  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cumberland,  captured,  on  November  7,  the  Con- 
federate camp  at  Belmont,  Mo.,  though  he  was 
soon  driven  back  by  the  Confederate  General 
Pillow,  acting  under  orders 'from  General  Polk. 
On  the  same  date  a  United  States  naval  force 
under  Admiral  Dupont  captured  Forts  Walker 
and  Beauregard  at  Port  Royal,  S.  C.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  Confederate  commissioners.  Ma- 
son and  Slidellj  were  taken,  by  Captain  Wilkes, 
of  the  United  States  frigate  8an  Jacinto,  from  the 
British  mail  steamer  Trent,  while  on  their 
way  to  their  respective  missions  to  England  and 
France.  Complications  with  England  were  avert- 
ed by  the  prompt  disavowal  of  Captain  Wilkes's 
act  by  the  United  States  Government.  The  Fed- 
eral itorce  in  the  field  in  the  beginning  of  186*2 
was  about  450,000  men;  the  Confederate  force 
about  350,000.  During  January  some  successes 
were  gained  in  Kentucky,  at  Prestonburg  and 
Mill  Springs,  by  the  Federals,  under  Colonel  Gar- 
field and  General  Thomas.  General  Grant,  aided 
by  a  naval  force  under  Commodore  Foote,  cap- 
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lured  Fort  Henry,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  Febru- 
ary 6;  and  ten  days  later  General  Grant  at- 
tacked Fort  Donelson,  on  the  Cumberland,  which 
surrendered  with  nearly  16,000  prisoners  and  40 
cannon.  A  naval  expedition  under  General  Bum- 
side  and  Commodore  Goldsborough  captured  Bo- 
anoke  Island..  New  Berne,  N.  C,  on  February  8. 
On  March  7-8  occurred  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridse, 
in  western  Arkansas,  in  which  the  Federals  imder 
Gen.  S.  R.  Curtis  defeated  the  Confederated  under 
Gen.  Earl  Van  Dorn.  On  March  9  the  Confed- 
erate ironclad  Virginia  (formerly  the  iferWmac), 
after  having  on  the  preceding  day  inflicted  great 
loss  on  the  wooden  vessels  of  the  Union  squadron 
in  Hampton  Roads,  was  herself  defeated  m  a  re- 
markable naval  engagement  by  the  newly  con- 
structed Monitor,  under  Worden.  In  the  West 
the  Northern  campai^  was  directed  toward 
opening  the  Mississippi,  and  toward  cutting  the 
Memphis-Charleston  railroad  line.  In  the  course 
of  the  southward  movement  for  the  latter  pur- 
pose, General  Grant  fought  the  great  two  days' 
battle  of  Shiloh  (or  of  Pittsburg  Landing),  on 
the  Tennessee  River,  April  6-7.  On  the  first  day 
the  attack  ot  the  Confederates,  imder  Generals 
A.  S.  Johnston  (who  fell)  and  Beauregard, 
threatened  the  destruction  of  the  Union  force, 
but  on  the  second  day  Grant,  reinforced  by  Buell, 
drove  the  enemy  from  the  field.  In  this  theatre 
of  the  war,  at  the  close  of  the  following  month, 
the  Federals,  under  Halleck,  compelled  the  evacu- 
ation by  Beauregard  of  the  important  strategic 
point  of  Corinth,  Miss.  On  April  8  General 
Pope  and  Commodore  Foote  captured  Island  No. 
10  (q.v.),  in  the  Mississippi  River.  Fort  Pulaski, 
near  Savannah,  Ga.,  was  bombarded  and  captured 
by  Major  Gillmore,  April  11;  and  at  the  close 
of  this  month  New  Orleans  was  captured  by  Far- 
ragut  and  occupied  by  Northern  forces.  The 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  had  devoted  its  time 
during  the  winter  of  1801-62  to  organization, 
moved  early  in  the  spring  to  the  peninsula  formed 
by  the  James  and  York  rivers,  and  gained  an 
equivocal  success  at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  May  6. 
Tne  army  then  advanced  up  the  peninsula  to  the 
Chiekahominy,  and  won  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks 
(Seven  Pines),  on  May  31-Jime  1,  against  Gen. 
Joseph  E.  Johnston,  but  the  approach  of  'Stone- 
wall' Jackson,  with  a  force  fresh  from  a  victo- 
rious advance  through  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
to  cooperate  with  Lee,  made  it  necessary,  in  the 
judgment  of  McClellan,  to  effect  a  change  of 
base  to  the  James  River;  and  this  hazardous 
movement  was  accomplished  at  the  expense  of 
some  of  the  hardest-fought  engagements  of  the 
war,  known  collectively  as  the  Seven  Days* 
Battles — those  of  Oak  Grove,  June  25;  Me- 
chanicsville,  June  20;  Gaines's  Mill,  June  27; 
Savage's  Station,  June  29;  Frazier's  Farm, 
June  30;  and  Malvern  Hill,  July  1.  In  July 
Halleck  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Union  armies,  but  he  did  not  assume  personal 
command.  As  a  result  of  the  peninsula  move- 
ment and  the  Vhanjare  of  base,^  the  advantage 
remained  with  the  Confederates,  who  had  suc- 
cessfully defeated  the  original  plan  for  the  cap- 
ture of  Richmond  by  this  route.  The  scene  of 
'  the  Eastern  campaign  was  thus  again  shifted  to 
northern  Virginia,  and  on  August  29-30  occurred 
1  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run  (q.v.),  between  the 
Federal  forces  <;ommanded  by  Gen.  John  Pope 
and  the  Confederates  under  Lee.  Jackson,  and 
Longstreet.     Pope  was  utterly  defeated,  and  his 


broken  and  dispirited  columns  were  driven  back 
upon  Washington.  Lee  now  undertook  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Union  territory,  and  crossed  the  Poto- 
mac into  Maryland.  McClellan  encountered  him 
successfullv  at  South  Mountain.  September  14, 
and  definitively  checked  his  progress  in  the  severe 
battle  of  Antietam,  September  16-17,  forcing  him 
to  retreat  across  the  Potomac.  Harper's  Ferry, 
which  had  been  evacuated  by  the  Confederates  in 
June,  1861,  was  recaptured  by  Stonewall  Jack- 
son (q.v.),  September  16,  1862,  when  11,583  men 
and  a  great  quantity  of  munitions  of  war  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates.  On  Septem-  , 
l>er  22  President  Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation 
decreeing  the  emancipation  on  January  1,  1863, 
of  all  slaves  in  the  States  which  should  till  then 
continue  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  This  was  fol- 
lowed on  January  1  by  a  proclamation  definitively 
emancipating  the  slaves  in  the  rebellious 
States.  On  November  7,  1862,  General  McClel- 
lan was  superseded  in  the  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  by  General  Bumside,. 
against  the  wish  of  the  latter,  who  was  defeated 
disastrously  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  December 
13.  ( See  *  Fbedericksburo.  )  On  January  26^ 
1863,  General  Bumside  was  relieved  by  General 
Hooker,  who  was  defeated  by  Lee  in  a  great 
battle  at  Chancellorsville  (q.v.),  on  May  2-4.  The 
death  of  Stonewall  Jackson  made  the  victory  a 
dearly  bought  one  for  the  Confederates.  Lee  fol- 
lowed up  this  success  by  invading  Maryland 
again,  and  early  in  June  entered  Pennsylvania. 
On  June  28  Hooker  was  relieved  from  the 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  by  Gen. 
George  G.  Meade  (q.v.),  and  the  latter  at  once 
pursued  the  Confederates  with  such  celerity  and 
determination  that  Lee  was  forced  to  stop  and 
^ive  battle.  The  two  armies  met  in  the  great 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  which  lasted  July  1-3.  Gen- 
eral Reynolds  was  killed  during  the  first  day'fr 
fight,  and  on  the  last  day  General  Hancock  was 
dangerously  wounded.  The  result  of  the  three 
days'  battle  was  a  most  complete  Federal  vic- 
tory. Lee,  having  recrossed  the  Potomac,  now 
retreated  to  a  position  on  the  Rapidan,  and  stra- 
tegic movements  on  the  part  of  the  two  armies,, 
accompanied  by.  occasional  heavy  skirmishing, 
occupied  the  time  imtil  winter.  In  the  South- 
west, since  the  close  of  1862,  the  main  operations 
had  centred  about  Vicksburg,  converted  by  the 
Confederates  into  a  great  stronghold.  After  va- 
rious attempts  at  its  capture  had  failed.  General 
Grant,  by  a  series  of  brilliant  strategic  move- 
ments, succeeded  in  May,  1863,  in  closely  invest- 
ing the  city,  and  on  July  4,  almost  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  victory  of  Gettysburg,  General  Pem- 
l>erton  was  forced  by  famine  to  surrender  the 
place  with  his  army  of  30,000  men.  The  fall  of 
Port  Hudson,  July  8,  secured  the  complete  control 
of  the  Mississippi  by  the  Union  forces,  and  thus- 
separated  the  two  sections  of  the  Confederacy. 
The  struggle  for  the  middle  ground  of  Kentucky 
n  nd  Tennessee  was  marked  by  the  battles  of  Perry- 
ville,  October  8,  1862,  and  of  Murfreesboro,  De- 
cember 31,  1862,  and  January  2,  1863,  with  a  re- 
sult favorable  to  the  Federals.  On  September  9,. 
1863,  General  Rosecrans  occupied  Chattanooga. 
On  September  19-20  he  fought  a  bloody  battle  at 
Chickamauga  and  was  defeated,  the  heroic  stand 
made  by  General  Thomas  alone  saving  the  Unioa 
army  from  destruction.  This  reverse  was  more 
than  redeemed  by  the  great  victory  of  Grant  over 
Bragg  at  Chattanooga  (November  23-25 — storm- 
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ing  of  Lookout  Mountain,  November  24,  and  of 
^iissionary  Ridge,  November  25).  This  made 
it  possible  for  Sherman  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Knoxville,  where  General  Bumside  had  been  hard 
pressed  by  the  Confederates  under  Longstreet.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  the  Federal  forces  held  Mis- 
souri, Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  a  large 
part  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Florida,  and 
the  Rio  Grande  frontier  of  Texas,  and  had  control 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  A  draft  in  the  North- 
ern States  for  300,000  men,  with  an  exemption 
clause,  had  added  50,000  men  to  the  Federal 
armies. 

In  the  early  part  of  1864  General  Banks,  assist- 
ed by  Gen.  A.  J.  Smith  and  a  fleet  under  Admi- 
ral Porter,  undertook  an  expedition  up  the  Red 
River.  A  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Generals  Kirby 
Smith  and  Richard  Taylor  at  Sabine  Cross  Roads, 
April  8,  ruined  the  prospects  of  the  expedition, 
which  ended  in  complete  failure. 

General  Grant  was  made  Lieutenant-General 
and  Commander-in-Chief  in  March,  1864.  He 
turned  over  his  command  in  the  West  and  South 
to  Sherman,  and  took  personal  command  of  the 
armies  of  the  East.  A  combined  movement 
against  the  two  remaining  armies  of  the  Confed- 
erates, those  of  Lee  and  Johnston,  was  now  to  be 
made  under  the  personal  direction  of  these  two 
great  generals.  Sherman's  army  was  in  motion 
from  Chattanooga  by  May  7,  and  forced  General 
Johnston  through  Georgia  as  far  as  Atlanta,  de- 
feating the  Confederates  at  almost  every  point 
in  a  series  of  vigorous  engagements,  including 
those  at  Dalton,  Rome,-. and  Resaca,  thdigh  he 
met  with  a  severe  defeat  at  Kenesaw  Mountain. 
General  Hood,  who  now  replaced  General  John- 
ston, made  repeated  but  disastrous  attacks  upon 
Sherman's  forces  (July  20,  22,  28),  and  after  be- 
ing beleaguered  in  Atlanta,  evacuated  the  city, 
which  was  occupied  by  Sherman  on  September  2. 
In  the  meantime  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  with 
General  Meade  in  immediate  command,  had 
broken  camp  on  the  Rapidan,  and  undertaken  the 
tremendous  campaign  of  the  'Wilderness,*  with 
the  design  of  forcing  the  fighting  straight  to 
Richmond.  During  this  campaign  of  forty-three 
^ays,  fully  130,000  men  on  the  Federal  side  and 
about  70,000  men  on  the  Confederate  side,  with 
constant  reinforcements,  were  engaged  almost 
continuously.  On  May  5-6  was  fought  the  battle 
of  the  Wilderness,  which  was  followed  by  the 
battles  of  Spottsylvania  Court -House,  the  sharp 
engagement  on  the  North  Anna,  and  the  terrible 
repulse  of  the  Federal  army  at  Cold  Harbor  on 
June  3.  Finally,  on  the  night  of  June  12,  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  crossed  the  Chickahominy, 
and  took  position  on  the  south  side  of  the 
James  River.  The  design  of  this  movement  was 
to  threaten  Richmond  by  way  of  Petersburg; 
and,  to  thwart  it,  Lee  at  once  threw  a  large 
portion  of  his  army  within  the  defenses  of  the 
latter  city,  which  proved  to  be  impregnable  to 
assault,  and  only  to  be  reduced  by  regular  ap- 
proaches and  a  skillful  siege.  The  regular  in- 
vestment of  Petersburg  was  begun  on  June  19. 
While  this  protracted  siege  was  in  progress,  the 
Confederate  General  Early  made  a  rapid  move- 
ment across  the  Potomac,  achieving  a  success  on 
the  Monocacy  July  9,  and  threatening  Washing- 
ton itself.  He  then  withdrew  into  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley,  and  engaged  in  a  vigorous  campaign 
against  General  Sheridan,  which  ended,  after  a 
<iefeat  near  Winchester  on  September  19,  in  Gene- 


ral Early's  utter  rout  at  Cedar  Creek  October  IflL 
On  June  19  the  Kearsarge  ended  the  destructive 
career  of  the  Confederate  cruiser  Alabama,  by 
sinking  her  off  Cherbourg,  France.  In  the  month 
of  August  Admiral  Farragut  forced  his  way  into 
Mobile  Bay  and  defeated  the  Oonf^erate  squad- 
ron. General  Sherman  set  out  from  Atlanta  on 
his  famous  ^March  to  the  Sea'  on  November  15, 
carrying  his  compact  army  of  60,000  men  through 
the  heart  of  Georgia,  and  occupied  Savannah  on 
December  21,  after  carrying  Fort  McAllister  by 
assault  on  the  13th.  While  Sherman  was  thus 
successful.  General  Hood  had  invaded  Tennessee, 
driving  the  Federal  forces  before  him.  His  move- 
ment ended  in  the  battle  of  Nashville,  Decem- 
ber 15-16,  where  his  army  was  destroyed  by 
General  Thomas.  Thus  at  the  close  of  the 
year  the  Federal  forces  were  in  possession  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  South,  and  Sherman 
was  in  a  position  to  have  the  cooperation  of 
the  navy,  and  thus  to  move  northward  securely, 
so  that  he  and  Grant  might  hold  between 
their  two  armies  the  weakened  forces  of  both 
Lee  and  Johnston.  In  1S64  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  renominated  by  the  Republicans,  and  Gen- 
eral McClellan  was  nominated  by  the  Demo- 
crats, who  put  forth  a  platform  declaring  the 
war  a  failure.  Twenty-five  States  took  part  in 
this  election ;  the  electoral  vote  was  233,  of  which 
Lincoln  received  212;  the  popular  vote  of  Lincoln 
and  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  was  2,223,035, 
and  that  of  McClellan  and  Pendleton  1,811,714. 
During  the  latter  part  of  December  and  Janu- 
ary General  Sherman  had  remained  in  Savan- 
nah, resting  his  troops;  but  on  February  1, 
1865,  he  again  took  the  field.  Marching  through 
South  Carolina,  he  took  possession  of  Columbia 
on  February  17,  and  on  the  following  day  Charles- 
ton, which  had  been  besieged  since  1863,  was 
occupied  by  the  Federals.  Sherman  now  pushed 
on  into  North  Carolina,  where,  on  January  15, 
Fort  Fisher,  near  Wilmington,  had  been  captured, 
and  where  now  two  other  Federal  armies — ^under 
Schofield  from  New  Berne,  and  Terry  from  Wil- 
mington— cooperated  with  him,  the  three  armies 
meeting  at  Goldsboro,  N.  C.  Gen.  J.  E.  John- 
ston, with  the  main  army  of  the  Confederates  in 
that  region,  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  check 
Sherman's  advance  at  Bentonville,  N.  C.  On 
Aiarch  24  General  Grant  issued  an  order  for 
a  combined  movement  of  the  armies  operating 
against  Richmond,  to  take  place  on  the  29th. 
But  on  the  25th  General  Lee  made  a  desperate 
attempt  to  break  through  the  Federal  line  on  the 
Appomattox  River,  and  Fort  Stedman  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Confederates,  only  to  be  immediately 
retaken.  On  March  31-April  1  General  Sheridan 
defeated  the  Confederates  at  Five  Forks,  which 
protected  the  South-Side  Railroad,  and  thereby 
Lee's  connections  with  Richmond,  and  captured 
6000  prisoners.  This  was  the  final  and  irretriev- 
able blow  to  the  Confederate  Army.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  April  2,  General  Grant  attacked 
along  the  whole  line  in  front  of  Petersburg,  and 
on  tbe  evening  of  that  day  both  Petersburg  and 
Richmond  were  abandoned.  General  Lee  retreated 
toward  Lynchburg,  but  was  intercepted  by  Sheri- 
dan, and  on  April  9  surrendered  his  army  to  Gen- 
eral Grant  at  Appomattox  Court-House.  General 
Johnston  finally  surrendered  his  army  on  April 
26,  although  he  had  practically  surrendered  eight 
days  earlier.  On  May  4  General  Taylor  sur- 
rendered the  Confederate  forces  in  Alabama  to 
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Oeneral  Canby.    The  last  fight  df  the  war  took 

£lace  May  13,  1865,  pn  the  Rio  Grande.  The 
lat  Confederate  army  in  the  field — the  Trans- 
Mississippi — was  surrendered  by  Kirby  Smith, 
on  May  26.  At  the  moment  of  final  victory  oc- 
curred the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln, 
on  April  14. 

The  number  of  Federal  soldiers  in  the  field 
during  the  war  was  2,666,990,  the  number  draft- 
ed and  held  to  service  being  43,347;  furnished 
substitutes,  73,607;  paid  commutation,  86,724; 
total  drafted,  206,678,  to  which  should  be  added 
87,588  credited  to  the  States  under  the  draft 
of  1862;  making  in  all  drafted,  294,266.  The 
amount  of  commutation  moneys  received  by 
the  Government  was  $26,366,316.78;  the  amoimt 
of  bounties  paid  by  the  United  Stetes  Govern- 
ment was  $300,223,500;  by  State  and  local  au- 
thorities, $285,941,036.  The  casualties  in  the 
Federal  Army  numbered  359,528;  110,070  men 
were  killed  in  action  or  died  of  wounds ;  and  249,- 
458  men  died  from  disease,  accident,  or  other 
causes.  The  entire  available  force  capable  of  ac- 
tive service  in  the  field,  enrolled  in  the  Confed- 
erate armies,  was  about  500,000  men.  Their  entire 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  during  the  war  was 
about  95,000  men;  that  from  disease,  accident, 
and  other  causes  is  unknown.  During  the  war 
Confederate  cruisers,  fitted  out  mostly  m  British 
porte,  scoured  the  ocean,  doing  irreparable  dam- 
age to  the  commerce  of  the  United  Stetes.  (See 
Alabama  Claims.)  After  the  evacuation  of 
Richmond,  Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  the 
Confederacy,  fled  south,  and  was  captured  May 
10,  1866,  at  Irwinville,  Ga.,  by  General  Wil- 
son's forces,  as  he  was  attempting  te  make  his 
escape  farther  south.  In  company  with  cer- 
tain others  of  the  prominent  leaders  of  the 
Confederacy,  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  time, 
but  was  not  eventually  punished.  See  Nullifi- 
cation ;  Reconstruction  ;  United  States  ;  Lin- 
coln; Grant. 

BiBLiooRAPHT.  Two  brief  general  works  are: 
A  Short  History  of  the  War  of  Seceaaion,  by 
Johnson  (Boston,  1889),  and  T.  A.  Dodge, 
Bird*8'Eye  View  of  Our  Civil  War  (Boston, 
1883).  A  more  detailed  work  is  the  History 
of  the  American  Civil  War,  by  Draper  (3  vols.. 
New  York,  1867-70).  An  important  though  un- 
finished militery  history  is  that  by  J.  C.  Ropes, 
Story  of  the  Civil  War  (2  vols.,  New  York, 
1899).  A  series  of  valuable  monographs  on 
various  campaigns  of  the  war  is  Scribner*s 
Campaigns  of  the  Civil  War  (New  York,  1881)  ; 
«nd  a  noteworthy  collection  of  essays,  largely 
by  participants  in  the  events  described,  is  The 
Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War,  edited  by 
Johnson  and  Buel  (4  vols..  New  York,  1887). 
The  original  material  bearing  on  the  war  has 
been  published  by  the  United  Stetes  War  Depart- 
ment, in  an  extensive  series,  begun  in  1880  and 
completed  in  1901,  entitled  War  of  the  Rebellion: 
Compilation  of  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and 
Confederate  Armies  (Washington).  Numerous 
volumes  of  militery  memoirs  have  been  written 
by  officers  of  the  two  armies;  and  some  of  them, 
notebly  Grant's  Memoirs^  are  of  great  value. 
There  is  also  a  History  of  the  Civil  War,  by  the 
Comte  de  Paris  (4  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1875-88). 
For  particular  phases  of  the  conflict,  consult:  J. 
Bigelow,  France  and  the  Confederate  Navy  (New 
York,  1888)  ;  J.  D.  Bulloch,  Secret  Service  of 
the  Confederate  States  (London,  1883) ;  and  J. 
Vol.  IV.— 61. 


Fiske,  The  Mississippi  Valley  in  the  Civil  War 
(Boston,  1900).  With  reference  more  particu- 
larly to  the  political  aspecte  of  the  war,  con- 
sult: Jeflferson  Davis,  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Con* 
federate  Government  (2  vols.,  New  York,  1881) ; 
Giddings,  History  of  the  Rebellion  (New  York, 
1864)  ;  Greeley,  The  American  Conflict  (2  vols., 
Hartford,  1864-66)  ;  Logan,  The  Great  Con- 
spiracy (New  York,  1886);  Pollard,  The  Lost 
Cause  (New  York,  1868) ;  and  vol.'i.  of  Blaine, 
Twenty  Years  in  Congress  (2  vols.,  Norwich, 
1884-93).  See,  also:  Moore,  Rebellion  Record 
(11  vols..  New  York,  1861-71)  ;  and  McPherson, 
Political  History  of  the  Great  Rebellion  (Wash- 
ington, 1864).  Recent  works  of  value  are:  The 
Civil  War  and  the  Constitution,  by  Burgess  (2 
vols.,  New  York,  1901 )  ;  vol.  vi.  of  Schouler, 
History  of  the  United  States  Under  the  Consti- 
tution (New  York,  1899)  ;  and  Rhodes,  History 
of  the  United  States  from  the  Compromise  of 
1850  (4  vols..  New  York,  1893-1899). 

CIVIL  WABS  IK  FRANCE.  A  play  by 
Dekker  and  Drayton,  produced  in  1598. 

uiVJLLi-WAB  VETEBANSy  Societibs  of. 
Associations  of  veterans  of  the  United  Stetes  Civil 
War  or  their  descendante.  The  predominant  pur- 
nose  of  these  associations  is  social ;  occasionally, 
however,  political  aims  have  been  added,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  which 
has  striven  successfully  for  the  increase  of  the 
pension  list  and  rate,  and  has  become  recognized 
as  a  considerable  factor  in  national  politics. 
The  oldest  of  the  Civil  War  associations  is  the 
Militery  Order  of  the  Loyal  Le^on.  ( See  Lotal 
Legion.)  Membership  in  this  society  is  re- 
stricted to  officers  of  the  army,  navy,  and  marine 
corps,  and  to  their  oldest  male  lineal  descend- 
ants; thus  following  closely,  in  organization, 
the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  The  most  influ- 
ential as  well  as  the  largest  of  the  societies  of 
the  Civil  War  is  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic (q.v.).  This  organization  admite  to  mem- 
bership any  soldier  or  sailor  of  the  army,  navy, 
or  marine  corps  who  was  honorably  discharged. 
It  has  two  auxiliai^  organizations,  laiown  as 
the  'Woman's  Relief  Corps,'  which  admite  to 
membership  mothers,  wives,  daughters,  and  sis- 
ters of  Union  soldiers,  and  the  Sons  of  Veterans, 
which  is  composed  of  lineal  descendante  of  those 
who  served  in  the  Civil  War.  Similar  to  the 
Grand  Army  is  the  Union  Veteran  Union  (see 
Veteran  Union,  Union),  the  membership  clause 
of  which,  however,  is  more  exacting;  requiring 
service  for  a  term  of  three  years.  This  society 
also  has  an  auxiliary  society,  known  as  the 
Ladies  of  the  Union  Veteran  Union,  and  the 
Ix)yal  Guard,  for  its  junior  male  members. 
The  Union  Veteran  Legion  (see  Veteran  Legion, 
L^nion)  admite  to  membership  only  participante 
in  some  battle  who  possess  an  honorable  dis- 
charge from  the  army.  In  addition  to  the  fore- 
going, there  are  three  special  organizations, 
whose  character  is  indicated  by  their  names. 
They  are:  The  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, organized  on  April  14,  1865;  the  Society 
of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  organized  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1868;  and  the  Society  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  organized  September  2,  1868. 
There  was  formerly  a  Society  of  the  Army  of 
the  James,  but  that  was  merged,  in  1876,  into 
the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  There 
are  also  numerous  corps  societies,  such  as  that 
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of  the  Eleventh  Army  Corps  and  the  Sixth  Army 
Corps,  which  hold  annual  meetings,  and  whose 
work  has  consisted  largely  in  the  erection  of 
monuments  on  various  battle-fields  and  in  other 
places  to  the  memory  of  their  leaders.  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Naval  Veterans  (q.v.)  ad- 
mits to  membership  any  appointed  or  enlisted 
man  who  served  in  the  navy  during  the  period 
of  the  Civil  War.  The  memory  of  the  Civil  War 
is  preserved  nn  the  Southern  States  through  the 
instrumentality  of  three  flourishing  organiza- 
tions, known  as  the  United  Confederate  Veterans 
(see  Confederate  Veterans,  United),  which 
admits  to  membership  actual  participants  in 
the  Civil  War;  the  United  Sons  of  Confederate 
Veterans  (see  Confederate  Veterans,  United 
Sons  of),  which  was  organized  by  the  male  de- 
scendants of  the  Confederated;  and  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  (see  Confed- 
ERAcr,  United  Daughters  of  the),  which  ad- 
mits to  membership  the  widows,  wives,  mothers, 
sisters,  and  lineal  female  descendants  of  those 
who  served  in  the  Confederate  armies.  There  are 
various  other  societies  which,  while  they  do  not 
restrict  their  membership  to  participants  in 
the  Civil  War,  admit  to  membership  participat- 
ors in  that  conflict  or  their  descendants.  Of 
this  character  are  the  Military  Order  of  Foreign 
Wars  (see  Foreign  Wars,  Military  Order  of), 
the  Naval  Order  of  the  United  States  (q.v.), 
and  the  Medal  of  Honor  Legion  (q.v.).       • 

CI'VIS  (Lat.,  citizen).  A  nom  de  plume  em- 
ployed by  Sir  Henry  Russell,  in  letters  on  Indian 
afl'airs  in  the  London  Times,  between  1842  and 
1849. 

CIVITA  GASTELLANA,  chrv^ttt'  ktts'tfil- 
la'nA  (It,  castle  city).  A  city  in  central  Italy, 
about  27  miles  north  by  west  of  Rome,  in  the 
province  of  that  name  (Map:  Italy,  G  6).  It 
is  picturesquely  situated  on  an  elevation  above 
the  Rio  Maggiore,  which  unites  with  the  Treja 
not  far  below  the  town,  and  flows  into  the  Tiber 
five  miles  farther  down.  The  town  is  near  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Etruscan  city  of  Falerii.  The 
surrounding  ravines  contain  many  Etruscan 
tombs  and  the  remains  of  an  Etruscan  temple. 
There  are  also  interesting  ruins  of  a  Roman 
theatre,  and  the  twelfth-century  Abbey  of  Santa 
Maria.  The  Neapolitans,  led  by  Mack,  were 
here  defeated  by  the  French  under  MacDonald, 
December  4,  1798.  Population  (commune),  in 
1881,  4406;  in  1901,  5265. 

CIVITAI.I,  che'vMal^,  I^Utteo  (1435-1501). 
An  Italian  sculptor,  born  at  Lucca.  He  appar- 
ently trained  himself  by  study  of  the  early  Flor- 
entines, in  particular  of  Desiderio  da  Settignano 
(q.v.).  His  manner  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
paintings  of  the  time,  and  the  reverential  touch 
which  marks  his  principal  work  has  caused  him 
to  be  regarded  as  among  the  foremost  Renais- 
sance sculptors.  The  chief  examples  of  his  art 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Cathedral  of  San  Martino 
at  Lucca.  They  include  a  richly  decorated  pul- 
pit (1498);  the  altar  of  Saint  Regulus,  with 
figures  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist  and  Saint  Se- 
bastian, and  fine  reliefs  (1484);  two  angels, 
represented  as  in  adoration,  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Sacrament;  and,  notably,  the  monument  to  Pie- 
tro  da  Xoceto,  the  secretary  of  Pope  Nicholas  V. 
(1472).  There  is  also  a  monument  to  Saint  Ro- 
manus  by  him  in  the  Church  of  San  Romano  at 


Lucca.  Six  statues  by  him  in  the  Chapel  of  Saint 
John  at  Genoa  are  less  characteristic. .  Consult 
the  study  by  Yriarte  (Paris,  1886). 

CIVITAVECCHIA,  che'v^-ta-vek'k^A  (It., 
old  city).  A  fortified  seaport  in  the  Province 
of  RomCj  central  Italy,  situated  on  the  Tyrrhe- 
nian Sea,  37  miles  northwest  of  Rome  (Map: 
Italy,  F  5).  It  is  the  chief  port  of  Rome, 
and  its  harbor  is  protected  by  two  cur\ing 
moles  and  a  breakwater  with  a  lighthouse. 
There  are  extensive  dry-docks,  a  magazine,  an 
arsenal  built  by  Bernini,  and  a  citadel  construct- 
ed from  plans  by  Michelangelo.  The  fortifica- 
tions date  from  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  The  city  has  an  aqueduct  18  miles 
long.  Civitavecchia  is  of  considerable  commer- 
cial importance,  and  has  regular  steam  commu- 
nication with  England  and  France.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  bishop  and  of  a  number  of  foreign  con- 
suls, including  one  from  the  United  States.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  situated  sulphur- 
springs,  with  remains  of  ancient  baths.  Civita- 
vecchia is  the  ancient  Centum  Cellfle,  sometimes 
called  Portus  Trajani  in  honor  of  Trajan.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  828,  but  its  ex- 
iled inhabitants  returned  in  854,  when  it  received 
the  name  of  Civitavecchia  (old  city).  It  was 
fortified  by  Urban  VIII.,  and  declared  a  free 
port  by  Innocent  XII.  in  1696.  The  French  held 
it  from  1849  to  1870.  Population,  in  1881  (com- 
mune), 11,980;  in  1901,  17,589. 

CrVOLI,  chA'vd-U,  LuDOVioo.  See  Cigolt* 
LuDo^^co  Cabdida. 

CLAAB,  klar,  Emil  (1842—).  A  German 
stage-manager  and  author.  He  was  bom  at 
Lemberg,  and  made  his  first  appearance  as  an 
actor  at  the  Burgtheater,  Vienna.  After  holding 
engagements  at  Gratz,  Brttnn,  Innsbruck,  and  at 
the  Court  Theatre,  Berlin,  he  successively  be- 
came stage-manager  of  the  Stadttheater,  Leip- 
zig (1864-70),  and  of  the  Court  Theatre,  Wei- 
mar (1870-71),  and  was  subsequently  appointed 
director  of  the  Landestheater,  Prague,  and  the 
Residenztheater,  Berlin  (1876-79).  From  1879 
to  1900  he  was  associated  as  director  with  the 
two  principal  theatres  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
but  afterwards  he  confined  himself  solely  to  the 
management  of  the  Schauspielhaus,  in  that  city. 
Among  lyrical  poems  and  dramas  written  by 
him  are  the  following:  Oedichte  (1868  and 
1885)  ;  Neue  Oedichte  (1894)  ;  Weltliche  Legen- 
den  (1898);  Samson  und  Delila,  a  comedy 
(1872)  ;  Shelley,  a  tragedy  (1876) ;  Die  Schwes- 
fern,  a  drama  (1892). 

CLACKMANNAN  (Gael.  Clachan  Mannan). 
The  county-town  of  Clackmannanshire,  Scotland^ 
on  the  Devon,  nine  miles  east  of  Stirling  (Map: 
Scotland.  E  3).  Tlie  neighborhood  is  rich  ia 
coal,  iron,  and  limestone.  On  a  hill  above  the 
town  is  the  ruined  tower  of  a  castle  once  be- 
longing to  the  Bruces.  Population,  in  1901, 
2494. 

CLACKMANNANSHIBE.  The  smallest 
county  of*  Scotland,  in  the  East  Midland  Divi- 
sion, at  the  head  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and 
bounded  by  the  counties  of  Perth,  Fife,  and 
Stirling  (Map:  Scotland,  E  3).  Area,  48 
square  miles.  It  is  an  agricultural  and  coal- 
mining county;  oats,  barley,  wheat,  and  potatoes 
are  the  chief  crops.  The  leading  towns  are 
Clackmannan,  the  county-town,  Alloa,  and  Dol- 
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lar.    Population,  in  1801,  10,900;  in  1851,  23«- 
000;  in  1901,  32,000. 

CLADODITS.    See  Claooselachb. 

CLADOSELACHE,  klftd'6-seKa-k«  (Neo- 
Lat.,  from  Gk.  icXddos,  klados,  branch  -{•  o'Aaxof. 
8€lacho8,  shark).  The  most  primitive  genus  ot 
shark-like  elasmobranch  fishes,  found  fossil  in  the 
concretions  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  shales  of 
Ohio  and  elsewhere.  The  fish  had  an  elongated, 
roimd,  tapering  body,  with  a  short,  blunt  head,  and 
eves  situated  far  in  front.  The  fins,  of  which 
there  are  a  pair  each  of  pectoral  and  pelvic,  and 
two  low  dorsal,  are  triangular,  with  broad  bases 
and  without  spines,  the  middle  rays  of  the  fins 
being  the  longest.  The  heterocercal  tail-fin  is 
peculiar  in  its  strongly  upturned  notochordal 
axis,  with  the  neural  arches  continued  to  the 
top  of  the  upper  lobe;  its  vertical  straight  pos- 
terior margin  and  long  lower  lobe  is  supported  by 
cartilaginous  rays,  so  that  it  nearly  equals  in 
size  the  upper  lobe.  The  best-known  species 
are  Cladoselache  fvleri,  with  a  length  of  22 
inches,  and  Cladoselache  kepleri,  which  attained 
a  length  of  six  feet.  Both  of  these  are  from 
the  Cleveland  shale  of  Ohio.  Many  of  the  tri- 
cuspid teeth  from  the  Upper  Devonian  and  Car- 
boniferous rocks  of  Europe  and  America,  de- 
scribed under  the  generic  name  of  Gladodus, 
peem  to  be  teeth  of  Cladoselache.  Consult  Dean, 
"Contributions  to  the  Morphology  of  Cladosel- 
ache (Cladodus)  ,*'  in  Journal  of  Morphology,  vol. 
ix,.  No.  1  (Boston,  1894).  See  also  Elasmo- 
URANCHn;  Selachii;  Suabk. 

CLADBAS^nS  (Neo-Lat.,  from  KUdot,  kUh 
do8,  branch  -f  BpaverSt,  thrauatoa,  brittle)  (Cte- 
drastis  tincioria  or  lutea).  A  small  leguminous 
tree,  resembling  the  common  locust,  having  a 
yellow  bark,  with  cathartic  properties.  It  is 
variously  called  yellow  wood,  yellow  ash,  yel- 
low locust,  and  fustic.  The  tree  is  native  of 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and  ad- 
joining regions,  growing  in  rich  soils.  It  is  also 
common  in  cultivation. 

CLAES,  klftz,  Balthazar.  The  monomaniac 
and  chemist  in  Balzac's  La  recherche  de  Vahsolu, 
whose  search  for  the  primal  element  causes  the 
domestic  ruin  therein  described. 

OLAFOiIN,  Horace  Briqham  (1811-85).  An 
American  merchant,  bom  in  Milford,  Mass.  He 
established  himself  in  business  in  Worcester, 
Mass.,  where,  within  a  few  years,  he  built  up 
one  of  the  largest  mercantile  establishments  in 
New  England.  In  1843  he  removed  to  New 
York,  where  he  established  the  firm  of  Bulkley 
&  Claflin,  a  business  which  waA  conducted  after 
the  retirement  of  William  Bulkley,  in  1851,  under 
the  name  of  Claflin,  Mellin  Jb  Company.  Al« 
though  the  business  interests  of  Mr.  Claflin  were 
seriously  -endanprpred  by  his  strong  anti-slavery 
attitude,  he  steadfastly  adhered  to  his  opinions, 
which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  express  in  public 
meetings.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 
the  house  was  seriously  affected,  because  of  its 
large  business  in  the  »outh.  In  consequence  of 
Mr.  Claflin's  integrity  and  business  ability, 
iiowever,  the  volume  of  trade  greatly  increased 
during  the  war,  and  reached  the  enormous  sum 
of  more  than  $72,000,000  in  1865.  From  this 
time  until  his  death  the  transactions  of  the  firm 
probably  exceeded  those  of  any  other  mercantile 
nouse  in  America.     As  a  man  Mr.  Claflin  was 


noted  for  his  liberality  and  his  numerous  chari- 
ties. 

CLAFLIN,  William  (1818-1905).  An  Ameri- 
can merchant  and  politician,  bom  in  Milford, 
Mass.  He  was  in  the  State  House  of  Represen- 
tatives from  1849  to  1852,  was  State  Senator  in 
1860-61,  and  was  president  of  the  Senate  in 
1861.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Republican 
Executive  Committee  in  1864,  and  was  its  chair- 
man from  1868  until  1872.  He  was  also  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  his  State  (1866-69),  and 
Governor  (1869-71).  He  was  elected  to  the 
Fortieth  Congress  as  a  Republican. 

GLAIBOBNE,  klan>(^m,  or  CLAYBOBNE, 
William  (c.  1589-C.1676).  An  American  colonist, 
prominent  in  the  early  history  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland.  He  was  bom  in  Westmoreland,  Eng- 
land; went  to  Vir^nia  as  surveyor  in  1621,  and 
in  1625  was  appomted  by  Charles  I.  Secretary 
of  State  for  that  Colony.  He  foimded  a  trading- 
post  on  Kent  Island  m  1631,  which  became  a 
flourishing  community,  and  was  represented  in 
the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia.  Afterwards 
the  island  was  included  in  the  grant  to  George 
Calvert,  first  Lord  Baltimore.  Claiborne  resorted 
to  arms  to  maintain  his  claim,  and  in  1645  made 
a  descent  upon  the  island,  from  which,  however, 
he  was  soon  driven.  Its  possession  remained  a 
subject  of  animated  controversy  between  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  until  1776.  After  the  execu- 
tion of  Charles  I.,  when  Virginia  and  Maryland 
luid  decided  in  favor  of  Charles  II.,  Claiborne, 
in  a  spirit  of  revenge,  secured  an  appoint- 
ment on  the  commission  chosen  by  Cromwell  to 
reduce  them  to  submission  (1651).  This  was 
soon  accoro[>lished ;  Govemor  William  Berke- 
lev,  of  Virginia,  was  removed  from  office,  and 
Claiborne  became  Secretary  of  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, under  the  new  Govemor,  Richard  Bennett. 
In  Maryland  all  Catholics  were  promptly  re- 
moved from  office — an  act  which  caused  consid- 
erable friction  until  1658,  when  the  province 
was  restored  to  Lord  Baltimore.  After  the  Res- 
toration, in  1660,  Claiborne  naturally  ceased  to 
have  influence  at  Court,  and  about  1676  Im  died 
in  obscurity. 

CLAIBO&NE,  WixjkitAK  Charles  Cobe  (1775- 
1817).  An  American  politician,  first  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  He  was  bom  in  Sua 
sex  County,  Va.,  studied  law  in  Richmond,  Va., 
removed  to  Tennessee,  and  in  1796  was  a  mem 
her  of  the  convention  which  drafted  the  State 
Constitution.  Though  technically  ineligible  on 
account  of  his  age,  he  was  elected  to  succeed  An- 
drew Jackjion  as  a  member  of  Congress  in  1797 
and  served  until  1801.  In  1802  he  was  appointed 
to  succeed  Winthrop  Sargent  as  Governor  of 
Mississippi  Territory.  Together  with  On.  James 
Wilkinson,  he  was  delegated  to  accept  the 
transfer  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States  in 
1803,  and  in  1804  became  first  Croveraor-(»eneral 
of  the  Territorv  of  Orleans — that  part  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  lying  south  of  Mississippi 
Territory  and  of  the  thirty-third  parallel.  His 
administration  of  office  made  him  extremely  un- 
popular with  the  French  and  Spanish  element; 
hut  upon  the  admission  of  Louisiana,  in  1812,  ho 
was  elected  the  first  Govemor  of  the  State,  which 
position  he  held  until  1816.  At  New  Orleans, 
during  the  War  of  1812,  he  cooperated  with  Jack- 
son in  repelling  the  attack  of  the  British.  In 
1816  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
but  did  not  live  long  enough  to  take  Ms  i 
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CLAIBOBNE  STAGE  (from  Claiborne,  in 
Alabama).  A  subdivision  of  the  Eocene  Ter- 
tiary in  American  geology.  The  rocks  of  this 
stage  are  found  along  the  Alabama  and  Tom- 
bigbee  rivers,  in  Alabama  and  in  Arkansas.  See 
TmiTiARY  System. 

CLAIM  (OF.  claim,  demand,  from  Lat. 
clamare,  to  call  out).  A  demand  of  a  right; 
sometimes  used  of  the  legal  right  asserted,  as 
a  creditor's  claim  to  be  paid  the  amount  due 
him,  sometimes  of  the  amount  alleged  to  be  due. 
In  both  these  senses  the  terra  is  commonly  em- 
ployed in  bankruptcy  and  other  creditors  pro- 
ceedings against  an  insolvent  debtor,  and  in  the 
administration  of  the  estates  of  deceased  per- 
sons. In  all  such  cases  the  claim  must  be  proved 
— i.e.  verified  by  oath — in  order  to  share  in  the 
distribution  of  the  assets ;  the  duty  of  the  trustee 
in  the  former  case,  and  of  the  executor  or  ad- 
ministrator in  the  latter,  being  limited  to  the 
payment  of  duly  authenticated  claims  against 
the  estate. 

At  the  common  law,  a  claim  was  a  formal  as- 
sertion of  title  to,  or  of  interest  in,  property, 
real  or  personal,  which  waa  in  the  possession 
of  another.  It  was  not  a  mere  protest  against 
an  unlawful  seisin  or  detainer  of  property,  but 
was  a  recognized  process  for  preserving  the 
rights  of  the  claimant  against  extinction  by 
reason  of  lapse  of  time  or  other  cause.  It  had, 
therefore,  much  of  the  effect  of  an  actual  entry 
upon  land^  and  was  available  to  one  who,  by 
reason  of  his  interest  being  a  future  and  not  a 
present  one  (as  a  remainder  or  reversion),  was 
not  entitled  to  make  an  immediate  entry;  or, 
as  Coke  explains,  '*when  a  person  dares  not  make 
an  entry  on  land  for  fear  of  being  beaten  or 
other  injury,  he  may  approach  as  near  as  he 
can  to  the  land  and  claim  the  same,  and  that 
shall  be  sufficient  to  vest  the  seisin  in  him."  In 
other  cases,  however,  in  which  the  claimant's 
right  depended  on  possession,  it  seems  to  have 
been  considered  that,  to  make  a  claim  to  an 
estate  effective,  there  must  be  an  *  actual  entry 
into  some  part  of  the  lands  claimed. 

Continual  claim  was  the  process  whereby  one 
who  had  been  disseised  of  lands  prevented  his 
claim  from  lapsing  by  reason  of  the  death  of  his 
disseisor,  and  the  transmission  of  the  lands  to 
the  latter *s  heir  by  descent.  In  order  to  avoid 
this  consequence,  it  was  necessary  to  make  claim 
within  a  year  and  a  day  of  the  disseisor's  death, 
and,  to  insure  this,  to  repeat  the  formality  con- 
timially  within  that  interval  until  the  descent 
took  place.  See  Adverse  Possession;  Dis- 
seisin. 

In  the  United  States  the  term  'claim*  has 
acquired  a  distinctive  sense  as  applied  to  the 
initial  or  prima-facie  title  acquired  by  settlers 
to  Government  lands,  and  by  prospectors  to  min- 
eral lands,  under  United  States  statutes.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  land  so  secured. 
These  claims  may,  upon  the  performance  of  the 
terms  of  sale,  ripen  into  complete  and  valid 
titles;  but,  in  the  meantime,  they  confer  on  the 
claimant  or  holder  a  recognized  though  defea- 
sible property  right,  which  may  be  bought  and 
sold  and  administered  upon,  like  any  other 
property.  Because  of  it<i  precarious  nature,  it 
IB  generally  considered  personal  rather  than  real 
property.     See  Govebwmknt  Lands;   Pbe^mp- 

TION. 


In  admiralty  proceedings  the  statement  of 
rights  of  the  defendant  or  other  party  to  prop- 
erty attached  under  process  of  the  court  is  called 
the  'claim.' 

Statement  of  claim  is  the  pleading  in  which 
the  plaintiff  sets  forth  the  facts  constituting 
his  cause  of  action.  It  supersedes  the  declara- 
tion in  England,  and  corresponds  to  the  com- 
plaint in  the  code  practice  of  most  of  the  United 
States.  The  facts  are  alleged  in  it  in  a  plain, 
concise,  and  natural  way,  avoiding  the  arbi- 
trary forms  that  characterized  the  declaration 
in  common-law  pleading.  The  phrase  is  used 
in  some  jurisdictions  to  designate  any  narrative 
of  facts  that  is  made  the  basis  of  a  judicial  or 
official  proceeding.    See  Declaration  ;  Pleading. 

Claim  of  liberty,  in  English  law,  is  a  petition 
to  the  sovereign,  filed  in  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, claiming  a  privilege  or  immunity,  as 
freedom  from  jury  duty,  by  virtue  of  custom 
or  the  petitioner's  rank.  The  claim  was  made 
under  an  actual  or  supposed  grant,  as  these 
•liberties  or  franchises'  (q.v.)  were  said  to  have 
originally  been  a  part  of  the  Crown's  preroga- 
tive, which  could  only  be  enjoyed  by  a  subject 
by  virtue  of  a  grant  from  the  sovereign. 

CLAIMS^  Court  of.  In  the  United  States,  a 
tribunal  created  by  act  of  Congress,  or  by  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  States,  to  entertain 
and  adjudicate  claims  against  the  General  Gov- 
ernment or  against  the  States  so  authorizing 
them.  A  State,  being  sovereign,  can  of  course 
not  be  sued,  or  subjected  to  legal  process.  It  is 
perfectly  obvious  that,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, the  tribunals  that  are  instituted  by  the 
sovereign  power  for  the  adjudication  of  contro- 
versies and  the  punishment  of  offenses  against 
itself  cannot  be  employed,  either  by  a  citizen  or 
by  another  sovereignty,  to  enforce  claims  against 
such  power.  Indeed,  in  the  le^l  sense  of  ihe 
term,  there  can  be  no  such  thmg  as  a  'claim' 
against  a  sovereign  State.  In  recent  times,  how- 
ever, it  has  become  customary  for  governments 
voluntarily  to  submit  alleged  claims  of  a  civil 
nature — such,  i.e^  as  involve  a  demand  for  a 
money  compensation  —  to  tribimals  of  limited 
powers  for  consideration  and  determination. 
Where  the  controversies  are  international,  the 
tribunal  mav  be  a  board  or  commission  of  arbi- 
tration. \Vnere  the  claim  is  that  of  an  indi- 
vidual citizen,  the  State  may  either  authorize 
the  ordinary  tribunals  to  hear  and  determine  the 
question  at  issue,  or  may  create  separate  tri- 
bunals for  that  purpose.  The  latter  method  is 
the  one  that  has  been  generally  adopted  in  the 
United  States,  both  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  several  States.  The  tribunal  so  created 
is  variously  termed  a  'court  of  claims'  or  a 
'board  of  claims.'  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  State  does  not  abdicate  its 
sovereign  authority  to  these  courts,  "and  that 
no  process  lies  for  enforcing  their  decrees.  The 
judgments  of  a  court  of  claims  are  in  the  nature 
of  recommendations  only,  certifying  that  the 
adjudicated  claim  is,  or  is  not,  under  the  rules 
established  by  the  statute,  a  valid  and  proper 
claim.  If  the  judgment  is  in  favor  of  the  claim- 
ant and  against  the  State,  the  payment  thereof 
is,  like  the  payment  of  an  award  made  in  an 
international  arbitration,  a  voluntary  act. 
Under  the  American  system,  such  payment  calls 
for  an  appropriation  by  Congress  or  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  affected  by  the  decision. 
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The  Court  of  Claiips  of  the  United  States 
(which  has  served  as  a  model  for  those  of  the 
several  States)  was  created  by  act  of  Congress, 
February  24,  1855,  and  consisted  ori^nally  of 
three  judges  appointed  by  the  President  and 
Senate,  to  hold  office  during  good  behavior,  and 
to  have  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  all 
claims  founded  on  any  act  of  Congress,  or  on 
any  regulation  of  any  executive  department,  or 
on  any  contract,  express  or  implied,  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States ;  and  all  claims 
which  might  be  referred  to  it  by  either  House 
of  Congress.  The  Government  was  to  be  repre- 
sented before  it  by  a  solicitor  and  assistant 
solicitor  appointed  by  the  President;  and  the 
compensation  of  all  members  of  the  court  was 
fixed  by  law.  By  the  act  of  March  3,  1863,  two 
additional  judges  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  and  a  Chief  Justice  from  the  whole 
number  of  judges  (five).  By  this  act  the  court 
was  also  authorized  to  take  jurisdiction  of  all 
set  •  offs,  counter  -  claims,  claims  for  damages, 
liquidated  or  imliquidated,  or  other  demands 
whatsoever  on  the  part  of  the  GJovemment 
against  any  person  making  claim  against  the 
Government  in  said  court.  If  the  judgment  of 
the  court  be  in  favor  of  the  Government,  it  shall 
b^  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  proper 
district  or  circuit  court  of  the  United  States, 
and  shall  ipso  facto  become  and  be  a  judgment 
of  such  district  or  circuit  court,  and  shall  be 
enforced  the  same  as  other  judgments.  If  the 
judgment  be  in  favor  of  the  claimant,  it  is  pro- 
vide that  the  sum  thereby  found  due  to  the 
claimant  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  general  ap- 
propriation niade  by  law  for  the  payment  of 
private  claims,  on  presentation  to  the  Secretaiy 
of  the  Treasury  of  a  duly  certified  copy  of  such 
judgment.  In  cases  where  the  amount  in  con- 
troversy exceeds  $3000,  an  appeal  may  be  taken 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  at 
any  time  within  ninety  days  after  judgment. 
Where  the  judgment  or  decree  may  affect  a 
constitutional  question,  or  furnish  a  precedent 
affecting  a  class  of  cases,  the  United  States  may 
take  an  appeal  without  regard  to  the  amount  in 
controversy.  Claims  must  be  filed  within  six 
years  after  the  claim  accrues,  except  in  cases 
of  disability.  The  court  is  required  to  hold  one 
session  annually,  commencing  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  October. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  is  not  to  extend 
to  any  claim  growing  out  of  any  treaty  with 
foreign  nations  or  bidian  tribes,  unless  such 
claim  was  pending  in  said  court  December  1, 
1862;  nor  shall  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  ex- 
tend to  any  claim  against  the  United  States  for 
the  destruction,  appropriation,  or  damage  of 
any  property  by  the  army  or  navy  engaged  in 
the  suppression  of  the  Civil  War,  from  the  com- 
mencement to  the  close  thereof.  The  general 
principle  characterizing  all  the  legislation  re- 
lating to  this  court  is  that  its  jurisdiction  is 
confined  to  claims  arising  out  of  contract  or  for 
damages  in  cases  not  founding  in  tort.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  held  that  a  person  injured  by  the  tort — that 
is,  by  the  wrongful  act — of  a  (jrovernment  officer 
or  agent,  cannot  obtain  redress  in  the  Court  of 
Claims,  but  must  apply  to  CJongress  for  relief. 
It  has  also  been  held,  by  the  same  court,  that 
in  order  to  obtain  a  recovery  upon  an  implied 
contract,  the  claimant  must  show  that  the  Unit- 


ed States  received  a  consideration  for  the  claim 
presented,  or  that  they  received  money  or  prop- 
erty with  a  duty  to  turn  it  over  to  the  claimant, 
or  that  the  claimant  had  a  lawful  right  to  it 
when  the  United  States  received  and  appropriat- 
ed it.  The  statutes  provided  that  claims  of  the 
character  above  described  may  be  recovered 
whether  or  not  they  are  such  as  would  be  prose- 
cuted in  a  court  of  law,  of  equity,  or  of  ad- 
miralty if  the  United  States  were  suable;  but 
the  actions  in  this  court  are  not  actions  at  com- 
mon law,  and  therefore  the  claimant  has  no 
right  to  a  jury  trial;  nor  does  this  court  pos- 
sess the  jurisdiction  and  powers  of  an  equity 
tribunal.  The  court  has  declared  that  it  has 
never  felt  itself  bound  by  the  strict  rules  of 
common  law  or  of  equity  pleading  and  practice, 
but  that  its  aim  is  to  administer  justice  be- 
tween the  claimant  and  the  Government  in  a 
simple  and  expeditious  manner.  Proceedings 
originate  in  the  court  by  petition  filed ;  and  tes- 
timony used  in  the  hearing  and  determination 
of  claims  is  taken  by  commissioners  who  are  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  by  the  court.  Consult, 
for  full  information,  the  United  States  statutes 
and  the  digests.  For  the  organization  and  juris- 
diction of  similar  tribunals  constituted  by  them, 
the  statutes  of  the  several  States  must  oe  con- 
sulted. 

CLAIBAC,  kl&'r&k^  A  town  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Lot-et-Garonne,  France,  situated  on  the 
Lot,  16  miles  northwest  of  Agen.  It  has  a  trade 
in  white  wines.  Clairac  is  interesting  as  the 
first  place  in  the  south  of  France  which,  in  1527, 
embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Heformation,  on 
the  example  of  its  abbot,  Gerard  Rouof'/.e.  It 
was  the  scene  of  frequent  cont^ts  betweeii  Koman 
Catholics  and  Huguenots.  Population,  in  1891, 
3562;  in  1901,2880. 

CLAIBATJT,  klft'ry,  Alexis  Claijde  (1713- 
65).  A  prominent  French  mathematician, 
physicist,  and  astronomer,  bom  in  Paris.  He 
showed  a  precocity  analogous  to  that  of  Pascal. 
At  the  age  of  ten  he  read  l^HOpital's  works  on 
infinitesimal  analysis  and  conic  sections;  be- 
fore he  was  thirteen  he  presented  a  memoir  on 
curves  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences;  at 
sixteen  he  published  his  first  work,  on  curves 
of  double  curvature,  and  at  eighteen  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy.  In  1736  he 
was  appointed  to  accompany  Maupertuis  on  an 
expedition  to  Lapland,  for  the  purpose  of  meas- 
uring a  degree  of  the  meridian — a  work  which 
proved,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Cassini,  the 
flattening  of  the  earth  toward  the  poles.  Shortly 
after  his  return,  in  1743,  appeared  his  Th^orie 
de  la  figure  de  la  ierre,  based  on  Newton's  law 
of  gravitation,  and  on  Maclaurin's  results  con- 
cerning homogeneous  ellipsoids.  In  the  field  of 
mathematics  Clairaut  studied  curves  of  the  third 
order,  tortuous  curves  and  projections,  and  was 
the  first  to  find  the  singular  solution  of  a  dif- 
ferential equation  of  the  first  degree  in  a  and  y. 
The  equation  used  by  Clairaut,  often  called 
Clairaut's  form,  is  y  =  par  -f  /(p),  in  which 

p  =z-^.    In  physics  he  first  showed  the  neces- 

dx 
sity  of  considering  the  attraction  between  the 
parts  of  the  fluid  itself,  in  order  to  explain  the 
phenomenon  of  capillary  action;  computed  the 
change  in  gravity  at  high  latitudes,  and  so  fully 
demonstrated  the  figure  of  the  earth  that  little 
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essentially  new  has  since  been  added.  At  least, 
according  to  Todhunter,  "The  splendid  analysis 
which  I^place  supplied,  adorned  but  did  not 
really  alter  the  theory  which  started  from  the 
creative  hands  of  Clairaut."  In  the  field  of 
astronomy  he  solved  the  famous  problem  of 
three  bodies  in  the  case  of  the  sun,  earth,  and 
moon;  explained  the  motion  of  the  lunar  ap> 
sides,  and  constructed  lunar  tables,  later  sup- 

Slanted  by  those  of  Mayer.  Clairaut  also  pre- 
icted  the  return  of  Hal  ley's  comet  for  about 
April  15,  1769;  although  the  degree  of  accuracy 
was  remarkable  for  the  time,  and  the  approxima- 
tion closer  than  Bailey's,  it  failed  by  a  month, 
and  subjected  its  author  to  the  ridicule  of  his 
rival,  D'Alembert.  During  his  last  years  fond- 
ness for  society  and  desire  for  luxury  hindered 
his  scientific  work.  His  leading  works  (pub- 
lished in  Paris)  are:  Recherchea  sur  lea  courhea 
d  double  courhure  ( 1731 )  ;  Trait S  de  la  figure  de 
la  terre  (1743  and  1808);  Th^orie  de  la  lune 
(1752  and  1765) ;  EUmenta  de  g^om^trie  (1741 
and  1765) ;  EUmenta  d'algihre  (1746  and  1760) ; 
and  TMorie  du  mouvement  dea  oomitea  ( 1760) . 

CLAIBiy,  klft'r&N^  Vigtob  Gboboe  ( 1843 — ). 
A  French  painter,  who  was  bom  in  Paris.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Picot  and  Pils,  and  afterwards 
traveled  in  Spain  and  Morocco  with  Henri  Re- 
gnault.  Man^  of  his  works  are  Spanish  historical 
scenes,  and  in  this  manner  "Aprfes  la  victoire" 
(1885)  is  notable.  His  portraits  include  those 
of  Mounet-Sully  as  Hamlet  (1889),  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt, and  Madame  Krauss.  He  also  executed 
a  number  of  decorative  paintings  in  the  Opera- 
House,  the  Bourse,  and  m  the  Salle-des-jeux  at 
Monte  Carlo.  His  work  is  fine  in  color,  and  his 
decorative  subjects  effective,  and  executed  with 
much  freedom. 

CIiAIBON,  klA'rftN',  Mlle.  (1723-1803).  A 
French  actress,  whose  real  name  was  Claire 
Joe^phe  Hippolyte  Legris  de  Latude.  She  was 
bom  near  Cond^,  in  Flanders,  and  had  played 
for  several  years  at  Rouen,  Lille,  and  elsewhere 
before  she  appeared  at  the  Paris  Op^ra,  and  a 
little  later,  in  September,  1743,  made  her  first 
appearance  at  the  Theatre  Frangais.  This  was 
in  Phddre.  Her  success  was  immediate  and  bril- 
liant, and  she  became  the  rival  of  Mlle.  Dumesnil, 
then  at  the  height  of  her  popularity.  Mlle.  C)ai- 
ron  was  of  small  stature,  but  with  a  beauty  which 
was  both  vivacious  and  dignified,  and  she  was 
gifted  with  a  remarkable  voice.  She  and  her  col- 
league Lekain  were  known  as  innovators,  for  en- 
deavoring to  bring  about  a  more  rational  mode 
of  costuming  than  was  at  that  time  conven- 
tional upon  the  stage.  Some  of  her  greatest 
achievements  were  in  the  Zelmire  and  Le  ai^ge 
de  Calaia  of  Belloy,  and  in  the  tragedies  of 
Voltaire,  Zulime,  S^miramia,  Olympic,  Tatwr^de, 
Create ,  and  UOrphelin  de  la  Chine, 

In  1765,  as  the  result  of  a  scandal  of  which 
she  was  a  victim,  she  abandoned  'the  stage. 
For  a  number  of  years  she  resided  at  the  Court 
of  Ansbach.  T\\^' M&moirea  d*Hippolpte  Clairon 
et  riflexiona  aur  la  declamation  thMtrale,  which 
she  wrote  in  old  age,  were  published  in  1799,  in 
Paris,  where  she  died,  four  years  later. 

CLAIBVAUX,  klftr'v^  (from  Lat.  clara  val- 
liSf  fair  vale :  from  claruay  clear,  and  vallia,  val- 
ley).  A  village  in  the  Department  of  Aube, 
France,  about  10  miles  above  Bar-sur-Aube,  on 
the  left,  bank  of  the  river  Aube  (Map:  France, 


L  3).  It  is  the  site  of  the  famous  Cistercian 
abbey  {Clara  VtUlia)  founded  in  1115  by  Saint 
Bernard,  who  presided  over  it  imtil  his  death, 
in  1153,  when  he  was  buried  in  the  church.  The 
abbey  was  suppressed  during  the  Revolution,  and 
the  extensive  buildings  are  now  used  as  a  peni- 
tentiary. 

CLAIBVUXE,  kl&r'vSl^  Louis  Fran<^I8 
(1811-79).  A  French  dramatic  author,  whose 
real  name  was  Nicolaie.  He  was  bom  January 
28,  1811,  in  Lyons,  but  went  early  to  Paris,  and 
in  youth  had  a  varied  practical  experience  with 
theatrical  life.  About  1837  he  be^n  his  long 
series  of  dramatic  productions,  which  he  wrote 
generally  in  collaboration  with  other  play- 
wrights. Some  of  the  more  noted  are  the  come- 
dies La  propri4t4,  o*eat  le  i>ol  (1848),  Lea  ten- 
tationa  d* Antoinette  (1850),  Quinze  heurea  de 
fiacre  (1867),  and  the  librettos  to  the  operas 
Daphnia  et  CMo^,  by  Offenbach  (1849),  and  La 
fille  de  Madame  Angot,  by  Lecocq  (1873). 

CLAIBVOY^ANCE  (Fr.  clairvoyant,  clear- 
seeing,  from  clair,  Lat.  clarua,  clear  +  voir,  Lat. 
videre,  to  see).  An  alleged  ability  to  see,  in  a 
trance  state,  objects  and  occurrences  which  are 
not  discernible  in  the  normal  state.  Belief  ^ 
the  clairvoyance  of  the  hypnotic  trance  is  as 
old  as  history.  Socrates,  Apollonius,  Cicero, 
Pliny,  Tertullian,  all  fumish  records  of  the 
prophetic  dreams  and  utterances  of  clairvoy- 
ants. In  later  times  the  visions  of  Swedenborg 
(q.v.)  and  Davis  have  become  widely  known. 

Of  the  existence  of  the  somnambulistic  state 
of  hypnosis,  in  which  clairvoyance  is  said  to 
occur  most  often,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Suggestion  (q.v.),  whether  it  be  from  without 
(the  words,  passes,  or  other  artifices  of  an  oper- 
ator), or  from  within  (auto-suggestion,  q.v.), 
suffices  in  most  people  to  induce  this  state.  Cer- 
tain other  conditions  (fasting,  drugs,  disease^ 
general  emotional  excitability)  may  induce  an 
apparently  spontaneous  and  indeterminate  ap- 
pearance of  somnambulism.  Every  one  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  epidemic  catalepsy  of  the  reli- 
gious revival,  best  exhibited,  perhaps,  by  the 
negroes  of  the  South. 

As  to  the  existence  of  clairvoyance  in  som- 
nambulism, opinions  are  divided.  Some,  with 
Tuttle,  consider  clairvoyance  "an  inherent  facul- 
ty, a  foregleam  in  this  life  of  the  next  spiritual 
life."  They  esteem  the  clairvoyant  as  a  pe- 
culiarly sensitive  person,  whose  mind  is,  for  the 
time  being,  directed  by  some  departed  spirit, 
and  whose  lips  speak  with  an  intelligence  not 
their  own.  Others  consider  that  the  clairvoy- 
ant is  able,  without  such  direction,  to  see  ob- 
jects and  occurrences  beyond  the  ken  of  normal 
vision.  Still  others  take  a  middle  ground,  and 
consider  that  the  results  are  to  be  explained  by 
telepathic  communication,  not  between  departed 
spirits  and  the  medium,  but  between  the  minds 
of  one  or  more  living  persons  and  that  of  the 
'percipient'  {tei^athie-d-troia) ,  Finally,  many 
scientific  men  absolutelv  deny  the  presence  of 
supernormal  agencies.  Consult:  Floumoy,  From 
India  to  the  Planet  Mara  (Paris,  1900)  ;  Pod- 
more,  Apparitiona  and  Thought  Tranaference 
(London,  1895).    See  Appabitions;  Ecstasy. 

OLAKAMA,  kl&-ka^m&,  OLOCXAICA,  kl6- 
ka^mA,  or  KLOKAMA.  An  Amerind  tribe  of 
the  Chinookan  stock.    See  Chinook, 
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1  AMERICAN  HARDCLAM  OR  QUOHOGl  VENUS  MERCENARIA  ) 

2  AMERICAN  SOFTOR  LONG  CLAM-(  MYA  ARENARIA)  SEE  FIG  4  . 

3  EDIBLE  MUSSEL- (MYTIUUS  EDULIS) 

4  BRITISH  SOFT  OR  GAPER  .CLAM  -(MYA  TRUNCATA  I 

SHOWING  EXTENDED  SIPHONS 


uBMItN  ACO   LITM   * 


5  PIODOCK  OR  OATE-FISH-( 

6  RAZOR-CLAM.- (SOLEN 

7  SCALLOP -(  PECTEN  IRRAOIANS) 

8  COCKLE  -  (CAROIUM    EOULE) 

9  PULLET-    (TAPES  PULLUSTRA) 
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CLAI/LAH,  Skiaiah,  or  Nusklala.  A 
Salishan  tribe,  formerly  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  coast 
extending  west  from  Fu^t  Sound,  in  Clallam 
County,  Wash.  They  still  number  about  330, 
attached  to  the  Puyallup  Agency. 

CLAH  (older  form  also  clamp,  from  the  firm 
clamp  of  the  shell,  AS.  clam,  bond,  OHG.  clamma, 
narrow  pass;  cf.  also  Dutch  klamp,  cleat).  The 
popular  name  of  many  widely  various  bivalve 
mollusks,  especially  those  good  to  eat.  In  the 
United  States  it  commonly  designates  either 
the  quohog  {Venus  mercenaria),  distinguished 
as  the  hard  or  round  clam,  or  else  the  manni- 
nose  {Mya  arenaria),  called  long  or  soft  clam. 
The  former  is  a  heavy,  globose  shell,  allied  to 
the  cockles,  which  plows  its  way  along  sandy 
bottoms,  standing  erect  upon  its  thin  edge,  and 
is  obtained  wlioily  by  raking,  in  water  from 
10  to  40  feet  in  depth.  It  aboimds  from  Cape 
Cod  to  Florida,  and  also*  near  Shediac,  New 
Brunswick,  and  is  the  common  'clam'  of  New 
York  markets,  where  small  ones  (young)  are 
much  esteemed  under  the  name  of  'little  necks,' 
after  Little  Neck,  Long  Island,  whence  they  orig- 
inally came.  In  Boston  and  New  England  the 
Indian  name  'quohog*  attaches  to  this,  and 
^clam'  usually  means  the  Mya,  called  'soft  clams' 
elsewhere.  These  are  of  a  very  different  charac- 
ter, having  comparatively  thin,  smooth,  elongat- 
ed shells,  a  protrusile,  blade-like  foot,  adapted 
to  digging,  and  siphons  that  may  be  longer  than 
the  shell.  They  remain  sunken  in  the  sand  of 
the  shore,  between  tide-marks,  their  siphon- 
mouths  just  at  the  surface,  and  when  disturbed 
they  eject  a  spurt  of  water  as  they  withdraw 
to  safer  depths.  These  clams  are  obtained  by 
digging  at  low  tide;  and  they  are  cultivated  by 
the  protection  of  certain  favorable  areas  of  sea- 
l>eacn,  where  they  soon  lie  almost  as  thick  as 
paving-stones.  Formerly  enormous  quantities 
of  both  these  clams,  with  razor-clams,  etc.,  were 
gathered  and  salted  in  New  England  as  bait  for 
the  cod-fisheries,  but  this  demand  has  diminished. 
Oreat  Britain  has  the  'gaper,'  a  closely  allied 
fipecies,  but  it  is  not  so  popular.  On  the  New 
England  coast  two  other  large  mollusks  of  deep 
water  are  eaten  when  obtainable,  under  the  name 
of  beach,  sea,  or  surf  clams — especially  Spisula 
aolidissima.  The  Southern  States  have  a  large 
edible  species,  also,  in  the  painted  clam  ( Calliata 
gigantea).  On  the  Pacific  Coast  —  to  which 
Eastern  clams  have  been  transplanted  with  some 
success,  and  are  constantly  sent,  refrigerated, 
for  immediate  consumption — several  edible  bi- 
valves are  used,  for  some  of  which  the  term  has 
been  borrowed.  Thus,  the  California  'flat  clam' 
is  a  species  of  Semele,  and  others  are  of  the 
genera  Tapes,  Saxidomus,  and  Glycymeris.  The 
'geoduck,'  gathered  for  food  by  the  Indians  of 
the  Northwest  Coast,  is  Glycymeris  generoaa. 
The  shells  of  most  of  these  were  formerly  used 
by  the  natives  in  manufacturing  the  various 
beads  and  shell  ornaments  which  passed  as 
money  among  them.  (See  Shell-Money.)  In- 
land, the  word  'clam'  refers  to  some  of  the 
many  fresh-water  mussels.  (See  Mussel.)  The 
*giant'  clam  of  the  East  Indies  {Tridacna  gigaa) 
is  the  greatest  of  living  mollusca,  its  soft  part 
amountmg  to  20  pounds  of  edible  flesh,  while 
the  deeply  hollowed  shells  may  weigh  500 
pounds.  "In  some  churches  of  France  they  are 
employed  to  hold  the  holy  water — a  use  which 


well  accords  with  the  beautiful  white  of  the 
inner  surface  of  the  shell.  ...  In  many  of 
the  islands,  stones  are  unknown;  but,  as  a  sub- 
stitute, the  natives  make  their  knives  and  axes 
from  the  fragments  of  this  shell."  See  Colored 
Plate  of  Clams  and  Edible  Mussels. 

Fossil  Forms.  The  genus  Mya  ('soft'  or 
'long*  clam)  appeared  in  Tertiary  time,  with 
species  that  show  little  difference  from  those 
now  living.  So  with  the  genus  Mactra.  The 
family  Veneridae,  to  which  the  little-neck  clam 
{Vent*s  mercenaria)  belongs,  is  an  old  one;  it 
began  in  the  Middle  Jurassic,  with  small  spe- 
cies of  rounded  form,  which  can  often  with  diffi- 
culty be  distinguished  from  the  accompanying 
species  of  Cyprinida?.  The  eenera  Tapes,  Cythe- 
rea,  and  Cyprimeria  are  abundant  in  Cretace- 
ous rocks,  Cytherea  in  the  Eocene,  and  Venus 
in  the  Miocene.  Shells  of  several  species  of 
Venus  are  extremely  common,  and  finely  pre- 
served in  the  Miocene  sands  and  marls  of  some 
localities  in  Virginia  and  southern  Europe. 
For  American  clams  of  all  sorts,  consult :  (]k>ode. 
Fishery  Industries,  sec.  i.  ( Washingtcm,  1884)  ; 
l^vell,  Edible  Mollusks  of  Oreat  Britain,  etc. 
(London,  1884) .  For  fossil  forms,  see  Tebtiabt; 
Miocene.  See  Colored  Plate  of  Clams  and  Edi- 
ble Mussels. 

CLAH.  In  heraldry,  a  term  for  an  escalop 
or  cockleshell.  It  is  supposed  to  indicate  that 
the  bearer  has  been  a  crusader,  or  has  made  long 
voyages  by  sea.    See  Heraldry. 

CLAMABT,  kl&'mar'.  A  town  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Seine,  France,  4%  miles  southwest  of 
Paris.  It  is  a  favorite  residential  suburb  of  Pa- 
risians, and  is  the  seat  of  the  Hospice  Ferrari,  an 
asylum  for  aged  men.  The  Bois  de  Clamart, 
which  is  part  of  the  Bois  de  Meudon,  is  a  popular 
picnic  resort  of  the  Parisian  bourgeoisie.  Popu- 
lation, in  1901,  7391. 

CLAHECY,  kl&'me-s^.  The  capital  of  an  ar- 
rondissement  in  the  Department  of  Niftvre, 
France,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Yonne  and  the 
Beuvron,  38  miles  northeast  of  Nevers  (Map: 
France,  K  4) .  Its  parish  church  of  Saint  Martin, 
surmounted  by  a  fine  square  tower,  has  interest- 
ing architectural  features  of  the  thirteenth,  fif- 
te^th,  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  twelfth- 
century  Church  of  Bethlehem  is  now  the  annex 
of  a  hotel.  The  modem  Chflteau  of  Vauvert  is  a 
handsome  building  in  fine  grounds.  There  are 
manufactures  of  cloth,  paper,  leather,  and  pot- 
tery, and  a  considerable  timber  trade  by  river 
with  Paris;  a  bronze  bust,  by  Angers,  of  Jean« 
Rouvet,  the  native  who  in  1549  invented  the  wood- 
raft  for  supplying  Paris  with  timber,  stands  on  a 
bridge  spanning  the  river.  Population,  in  1901, 
6426. 

CLAM-CBACKBB.     A  stingray.     See  Rat. 

CLAM-GALLAS,  klilm^gaii&s,  Edvard, 
Count  (1805-91).  An  Austrian  general,  bom  at 
Prague.  He  entered  the  army  in  1823,  and  became 
a  major-general  at  the  age  of  40.  In  1841  he  served 
with  diHtinction  in  the  Italian  and  Hungarian 
campaigns,  and  in  the  latter  commanded  the  Tran- 
nylvanian  corps  which  effected  the  union  with  the 
Russians,  and  thus  led  to  the  defeat  of  General 
Vem  at  Sepsi-Saint  GyOrgy  and  Kaszon-Ujfalu. 
In  1859  he  fought  with  distinction  at  Magenta 
and  Solferino,  but  during  the  disastrous  cam- 
paign of  1866  he  was  defeated  by  the  Prussians 
at    Htthnerwasser,    Podol,    MUnchengrfttz,    and 
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Gitschin;  was  relieved  of  his  command  and 
brought  before  a  military  tribimal,  by  which, 
however,  he  was  acquitted.  While  he  was  known 
to  have  committed  strategical  errors,  the  chief 
responsibility  for  the  disasters  was  probably 
traceable  to  his  superior  officers. 

CliAMPING-SCBEW.  A  tool  used  by  car- 
penters and  joiners  for  holding  work  on  a  table, 
or  for  securing  two  or  more  pieces  together. 
Two  sorts  are  generally  found:  One  of  two 
straight  bars  of  wood  or  metal,  each  with  a 
screw  passing  through,  the  screw-end  pressing 
against  the  opposite  bar;  the  second  is  a  device 
shaped  like  the  letter  G,  through  the  upper  end 
of  which  the  screw  passes,  and  holds  between  its 
point  and  the  lower  end  the  portions  to  be 
clamped,  generally  for  gluing  together. 

CLAN  (Gael,  clann,  Ir.  clann,  eland,  offspring, 
tribe,  Welsh  plant,  offspring,  children,  Lat. 
plania,  connected  with  Skt.  kula,  Lith.  kiltie, 
family).  A  collection  of  families  united  under 
a  chieftain,  all  claiming  descent  from  a  common 
stock,  and  possessed  of  a  common  surname.  The 
word  *clan*  has  been  adopted  as  the  ethnolocfical 
generic  term.  Synonyms  and  parallels  have  been 
sought  in  the  Arabic  hayy,  the  Greek  yivoc, 
genos,  the  Roman  gens,  the  Russian  mir,  the 
German  Oetneinde,  the  Swiss  almend,  the  Irish 
sept,  and  the  North  American  otem  (totem). 
It  is  now  well  established,  however,  that  in  the 
primitive  Indo-European  organization  of  society 
several  families,  presumably  kindred,  united  in 
a  brotherhood  (Greek  (^parpia,  phratria;  South 
Slavonic  hratstvo;  Latin  curia,  house)  ;  several 
brotherhoods  in  a  tribe  (Greek  <^i^,  phyl€, 
South  Slavonic  pleme,  Latin  trihus)  ;  and  finally 
several  tribes  in  a  folk,  or  nation  (Greek  idvoc, 
cthnos,  Latin  populus).  Higher  than  the  folk 
were  loose  federations  merely  of  nations — 
Volker,  or  populi.  From  this  scheme  it  is  clear 
that  the  primitive  'elan*  is  to  be  identified  with 
the  brotherhood  rather  than  with  the  yhoc, 
genos,  or  gens.  In  fact,  the  Greek  yiyoc  is  post- 
Homeric,  and  therefore  comparatively  late; 
doubtless  it  became  politically  important  with 
the  rise  of  the  aristocracy.  The  typical  Greek 
yhoc  was  but  a  powerful  family  under  a  single 
leader;  most  probably  in  early  Attica  the  chief 
of  every  noble  yivo^  had  a  seat  in  the  great 
aristocratic  coimcil  (of  the  Areopagus).  But 
some  Attic  yivij^  genS,  were  mere  guilds  of  cop- 
persmiths, of  heralds,  etc.  The  typical  Latin 
gens  likewise  developed  from  the  family,  as  is 
indicated  by  the  derivation  of  the  gentile  name 
from  the  personal  name,  and  was  also  a  compara- 
tively late  institution.  Probably  every  patrician 
gens  was  once  represented  by  its  chief  in  the 
senate.  Whereas  the  yivo^  and  gens  are  thus 
seen  to  have  been  monarchical,  the  ^parpia, 
phratria,  and  the  curice  were  aristocratic;  the 
nobles  held  the  offices  and  priesthoods,  and 
doubtless  controlled  the  votes  of  the  commons, 
many  of  whom  were  clients.  In  all  essentials 
the  hratstvo  resembles  the  gens  (y^vof,  genos) 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  general  prin- 
ciples of  clanship  were  common  rights  and  duties, 
with  obligations  to  avenge  one  another's  wrongs. 
The  members  were  bound  together,  not  only  by 
the  sentiment  of  common  origin  and  blood,  but 
also  by  the  common  worship  of  a  protecting 
deity,  from  whom  all  claimed  descent.  After 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  among  the  South- 


em  Slavs,  a  patron  saint  took  the  place  of  the 
ancestral  deity,  who  is  still  celebrated  in  song,, 
though  shorn  of  his  divine  qualities.  Much  con- 
fusion has  arisen  from  identifying  the  clan  with 
the  village.  The  basis  of  the  clan,  tribe,  and 
folk  is  kinship,  real  or  assumed;  the  basis  of 
the  village,  pagus,  and  civitas  is  in  some  degree 
territorial — ^the  idea  of  neighbor  partly  sup- 
planting that  of  kin.  In  simpler  words,  all  the 
villagers  were  not  even  presumably  kinsmen. 
Thus  the  villa^  was  the  first  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  political  society  from  tribal  life.  Na 
theory  of  exogamy,  metronymy,  or  of  patriarchal 
government  will  apply  to  all  clans;  there  are 
indications  of  a  great  variety  of  primitive  usage. 
Apart  from  the  Southern  Slavs  and  from  sec- 
tions of  India,  the  Indo-European  clan  has  con- 
tinued most  vital  among  the  Celts,  especially  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  feuds  of  the 
clans  and  the  struggle  between  these  autono- 
mous societies^  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  cen- 
tral Government  on  the  other,  made  up  a  large 
part  of  the  history  of  Scotland  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Rebellion  of  1745,  after  which  the 
British  Parliament  enacted  laws  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  hereditary  jurisdiction  of  the  Scot- 
tish chieftains,  and  for  the  disarming  of  tiie 
clans.  The  influence  of  the  system  still  lingers,, 
however,  in  remote  and  sparsely  populated  dis- 
tricts. 

BiBUOOBAPHY.  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  The  An- 
cient City  (Eng.  trans.,  Boston,  1889)  ;  Heam,. 
The  Aryan  Household  (London,  1789)  ;  Maine,. 
Early  Law  and  Custom  (New  York,  1883) ;  Zim- 
mer,  Altindisches  Leben  (Berlin,  1879) ;  Mayne^ 
Hindu  Law  and  Usage  (London,  1883)  ;  McLen- 
nan, Studies  in  Ancient  History  (London,  1896)  ; 
Morgan,  Ancient  Society  (New  York,  1878)  ; 
Leist^  GroecO'italische  Rechtsgeschichte  (Jena, 
1884),  and  Altarisches  Jus  Gentium  (Jena, 
1889)  ;  Schrader,  Sprachvergleichung  und  Ur- 
geschichte  (Jena,  1890) — very  valuable;  Meyer,. 
Oeschichte  des  Altertums,  vol.  ii.  (Stuttgart,. 
1893).  For  the  true  relation  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  gens  to  the  other  groups,  consult :  Krauss,. 
Sitte  und  Brauch  der  SUdslawen  (Vienna,  1885)  ; 
Seebohm,  Tribal  System  in  Wales  (London, 
1895)  ;  Skene,  Celtic  Scotland  (3  vols.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1870-80)  ;  Smith,  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiquities  (London,  1869)  ;  the  articles 
"Gtenos"  and  "Gens"  in  Howard,  Local  Constitu- 
tional History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  i.  (Bal- 
timore, 1889).  For  the  relation  of  the  clan  to 
existing  political  institutions,  see  also  Tisibe  ;  So- 
ciology. 

CLANDESTINE  MABBLA.GE,  Thb.  A 
comedy  by  Colman  and  Garrick  (1766),  worked 
over  from  the  Rev.  James  Townley^s  farce  The 
False  Concord, 

'  CLANQ^INT,  Explanation  of.  No  one 
who  is  at  all  familiar  with  music  has  any  diffi- 
culty in  naming  the  instrument  or  class  of  in- 
struments from  which  a  given  tone  proceeds. 
"The  same  note"  may  be  sounded,  e.g.  on  piano,, 
organ,  violin,  and  harp.  We  recognize  it  as 
"the  same"  in  every  case;  and  yet  it  "sounds 
different,"  so  that  we  can  say,  "This  is  the  note 
of  a  pipe,  this  of  a  struck,  or  bowed,  or  plucked 
string."  The  criterion  of  difference,  in  such 
cases,  is  termed  clang  tint,  or  clang  color,  or 
timbre.  The  note  of  a  musical  instrument  is 
not  a  pure  tone  (see  Audition),  but  a  mixturt- 
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of  tones.  Strongest  of  the  'partial'  tones  is 
the  fundamental,  the  lowest  constituent  tone; 
this  dominates  and  gives  name  to  the  whole 
tonal  mass,  so  that  the  a*  of  the  above-named 
instruments  is  named  a*  and  sounds  as  a^  in 
virtue  of  its  fundamental — a  pure  tone  of  (say) 
440  vibrati3ns  in  the  one  second.  Besides  the 
fundamental,  the  note  contains  a  number  of 
higher  partials  or  overtones.  If  we  represent 
the  pitch-number  of  the  fundamental  by  1,  then 
the  pitch-numbers  of  the  overtones  stand  to  it 
in  the  ratios  2,  3,  4,  etc. ;  hence  a  perfect  musi- 
cal note  would  contain  the  vibration-ratios 
1:2:3:4:5:6:7  .  .  .  ,  the  overtones  de- 
creasing in  intensity  with  their  height,  until 
they  £ially  became  inaudible.  The  primal^ 
reason  that  differences  of  clang  tint  obtain  is 
that  the  various  musical  instruments  favor  cer- 
tain overtones,  and  suppress  others  (Helm- 
holtz) ;  in  some  cases,  e.g.,  the  resonance  cham- 
ber of  the  instrument  reinforces  only  the  odd- 
numbered  partials,  3,  5,  etc.  (clarinet)  ;  in 
others,  a  particular  overtone  is  killed  by  the 
striking  of  a  string  at  a  certain  fraction  of  its 
length  (in  most  modem  pianos,  the  sixth  over- 
tone or  seventh  partial  is  thus  suppressed) ;  in 
others,  again,  the  low  overtones  are  weak  and 
the  high  are  strong  (bassoon,  harmonium).  A 
practi^  ear  is  sensible  of  these  differences  as 
such,  and  can  analyze  the  note  into  its  tonal 
components.  For  most  hearers,  however,  the 
differences  exist  merely  as  differences  in  the 
'coloring*  of  the  fundamental. 

There  are  two  further  constituents  of  clang 
tint:  (1)  Different  musical  tones  are  accom- 
panied by  characteristic  noises  in  wind  instru- 
ments, by  the  rush  or  hiss  of  the  air;  in  string 
instruments,  by  a  scrape  or  thud  or  pluck.  (2) 
Different  musical  tones  begin  and  end  in  char- 
acteristic ways;  the  clangs  of  the  zither  are 
drv  and  short,  those  of  the  orpin  full  and  sus- 
tained; the  oboe  is  flexible,  the  bombardon  or 
bass  tuba  lumbers  into  the  orchestral  complex, 
etc.  Finally,  there  are  many  secondary  criteria 
for  the  recognition  of  musical  tones:  the  range 
within  which  the  fundamental  falls,  the  inten- 
sity of  the  clang,  the  peculiar  melodic  task  set 
to  a  sequence  of  tones,  etc. 

Consult:  Helmholtz,  Sensations  of  Tone  (Eng. 
trans.,  London,  1895)  ;  Stumpf,  Tonpsychologie 
(Leipzig,  1890)  ;  Titchener,  Espperimenial  Psy- 
chology (New  York,  1901).  See  Instrumenta- 
tion. 

CXAK-NA-GAEL.  An  Irish  secret  society, 
founded  by  fanatical  Irishmen  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  the 
British  Government  by  violence  and  forcing 
compliance  with  Irish  demands  for  home  rule. 
It  was  responsible  for  the  dynamite  outrages  of 
1883  in  London. 

CLA'OSAXT'BnS.    See  Thespesius. 

CLAP,  KoGEB  (1609-91).  An  English  colonist 
in  America;  one  of  the  founders  ot  Dorchester, 
Mass.  He  was  bom  in  Salcomb,  Devonshire, 
England;  emigrated  to  Xew  England,  where  he 
became  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Dorchester, 
in  1630,  and  was  captain  of  the  fort  or  ^castle* 
on  Castle  Island  from  1666  to  1686,  after  which, 
until  his  death,  he  lived  in  Boston.  He  is  best 
remembered  for  his  Memoirs,  which  he  prepared 
about  1676,  but  which  were  not  published  until 
1731,  when  they  appeared  imder  the  title  Mem- 
oirs of   Capt,   Roger   Clap,   Relating   Some   of 


Ood*s  Remarkable  Providences  to  Eim,  in  Brings 
ing  Him  into  New  England,  and  Some  of  the 
Straits  and  Afflictions  the  Good  People  Met  with 
Here  in  their  Beginnings,  Six  subsequent  edi- 
tions were  published,  the  last  appearing  in  1844, 
as  vol.  i.  of  the  Collections  of  the  Dorchester 
Antiquarian  and  Historical  Society,  The  book 
is  of  slight  historical'  value. 

CLAP,  Thomas  (1703-67).  An  American 
Congregational  clergyman.  He  was  bom  at 
Scituate,  Mass.,  June  26,  1703;  graduated  at 
Harvard,  1722;  was  minister  at  Windham, 
Conn.,  from  1726  to  1740;  president  of  Yale 
College  from  1740  to  1766,  rendering  valuable 
service  to  the  institution.  Through  his  efforts, 
a  collc^  building  and  chapel  were  erected. 
His  resignation  was  the  result  of  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  revival  movement  headed  by  Jona- 
than Edwards  and  George  Whitefteld.  His  in- 
genuity and  scientific  attainmentiB  are  attested 
by  his  construction  of  the  first  orrery  or  plane- 
tarium used  in  America.  He  published  sermons, 
letters,  and  tracts;  Religious  Constitution  of 
Colleges,  Especially  of  Yale  College  ( 1754)  ;  His- 
tory and  Vindication  of  the  Doctrines  Received 
and  Established  in  the  Chronicles  of  New  Eng- 
land (1755);  and  Annals  or  History  of  Yale 
College  (1766).  He  died  in  New  Haven,  C<mn., 
January  7,  1767. 

CLAPHAM,  kl&p^am.  A  Parliamentary  dis- 
trict of  London  (q.v.),  England,  4%  miles  south- 
west of  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral  (Map:  London, 
F  6).  It  is  noted  for  one  of  the  busiest  railway- 
centres  in  the  world,  1200  trains  passing  through 
Clapham  Junction  daily. 

CLAPPEB  BAIL,  or  Mud-hen.    See  Rail. 

CLAP^PEBTON,  Hugh  (1788-1827).  A 
British  explorer  of  Africa,  bom  at  Annan,  Dum- 
friesshire, Scotland.  He  entered  the  mmr  at 
thirteen,  served  in  the  East  Indies  and  off  the 
Canadian  coast,  and  returned  to  England  as 
lieutenant  in  1817.  In  1822,  in  company  with 
Oudney  and  Denham,  he  set  out  from  the  Medi- 
terranean for  the  exploration  of  the  interior  of 
Africa.  Early  in  1823  the  expedition  reached 
Lake  Chad.  Thence  Clapperton  and  Oudney 
struck  westward  to  find  the  source  of  the  Niger ; 
but  on  the  way  Oudney  died,  and  Clapperton 
was  detained  at  Sokoto  by  the  Sultan.  He  re- 
turned to  England  in  1825,  was  promoted  to  be 
commander,  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  second 
expedition  for  the  exploration  of  the  Niger.  He 
set  out  from  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Gumea,  his 
party  this  time  consisting  of  Richard  Lander, 
who  published  an  account  of  his  chief's  experi- 
ences, and  three  others,  who  died  soon  after  leav- 
ing the  Bight  of  Benin.  Crossing  the  Niger  to 
Bussang,  the  two  survivors  reached  &koto. 
where  Clapperton  was  detained  for  the  second 
time,  on  account  of  civil  war,  and,  worn  out  by 
hardships  and  failure,  succumbed  to  disease. 
For  accounts  of  his  explorations,  consult:  Nar- 
rative of  Travels  and  Discoveries  in  Northern 
and  Central  Africa,  in  the  Years  1822,  182S,  and 
182J^,  by  Major  Denham,  Captain  Clapperton,  and 
the  Late  Dr.  Oudney  (London,  1826)  ;  and  Lan- 
der, Records  of  Captain  Clapperton*s  Last  Expe- 
dition to  Africa  (Ix)ndon,  1830). 

CLAQXTE,  kldk  (Fr.,  hand-clapping).  A  body 
of  persons,  individually  known  as  'claqueurs/ 
engaged  to  promote  the  success  of  a  public 
performance  by  bestowing  upon  it  preconcerted 
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applause,  and  thus  giving  the  public  a  false 
notion  of  the  impression  it  has  made.  In  prin- 
ciple, the  claque  has  existed  from  time  imme- 
morial, since  the  friends  of  authors  and  actors 
would  naturally  be  expected  to  assist  with  their 
appreciation;  and  tears  and  laughter  in  an 
audience  are  well  known  to  be  infectious.  As 
a  paid  institution,  it  is  traditionally  counted  an 
invention  of  Nero's  time.  According  to  Sue- 
tonius, the  actor-emperor  had  a  body  of  6000 
stalwart  applauders,  whose  example  the  public 
were  expected  to  follow. 

It  was  in  Paris,  however,  that  the  claque  was 
first  regularly  organized  into  a  trade.  It  is 
said  to  have  ow^  its  suggestion  to  a  trick 
of  the  poet  Dorat,  who  distributed  free  tickets 
to  his  dependents  upon  condition  that  they  ap- 
plauded. About  1820  two  men  named  Porcher 
and  Santon  regularly  established  the  business 
of  insuring  dramatic  success  {Vaasurance  des 
succia  dramattquea)  by  supplying  the  theatres 
with  as  many  *claaueurs'  as  the  authors  or  man- 
agers thought  each  piece  would  require.  Since 
their  day  various  chefs  de  claque  have  gained 
importance  in  a  position  which  reauired  dis- 
crimination and  tact.  They  have  relations  di- 
rectly with  the  management  of  the  theatres,  and 
commonly  attend  the  last  rehearsals  of  a  piece, 
in  order  to  study  it  in  advance,  and  receive  in- 
structions as  to  the  points  where  demonstra- 
tions are  expected.  Their  assistants  are,  as  a 
rule,  picked  up  merely  for  each  occasion.  The 
main  oody  of  the  claque  sits  generally  near  the 
rear  of  the  middle  of  the  parterre,  beneath  the 
chandelier,  from  which  they  have  been  called 
chevaliers  du  lustre.  Others  are  distributed  in 
different  parts  of  the  house,  according  to  their 
particular  functions,  which  illustrates  how  mi- 
nutely the  art  is  organized.  Thus,  the  connois- 
seur is  boimd  to  learn  the  play  by  heart,  and 
call  the  attention  of  the  audience  about  him  to 
the  fine  points ;  the  rieur  or  rigolard  must  laugh 
at  every  jest;  the  pleureur  (Veeper*)  has  to 
manifest  his  sensibility  at  the  moving  passages. 
This  last  part  is  generally  assigned  to  women, 
in  whom  the  frequent  use  of  the  handkerchief 
seems  most  natural.  The  chatouilleur  ('tick- 
ler*), on  the  other  hand,  endeavors,  by  dis- 
tributing bonbons,  theatre-bills,  etc.,  and  by 
lively  conversation,  to  keep  his  neighbors  in 
good  humor;  and,  lastly,  the  hisseur  calls  'bisT 
with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  specified  pieces  of  music. 

The  following  incident,  which  found  its  way 
into  the  newspapers  on  the  occasion  of  the  death 
of  the  famous  French  actress  Rachel,  shows  the 
ludicrous  seriousness  with  which  the  members 
of  the  claaue  view  their  singular  profession: 
Mademoiselle  Rachel  had  just  created  a  new 
character  in  a  modem  piece,  and  during  the 
first  evening  was  loudly  applauded.  The  next, 
however,  she  thought  her  reception  by  no  means 
so  warm,  and  she  complained  that  the  clac^ue  did 
not  do  its  duty.  Its  leader,  on  hearmg  of 
RachePs  dissatisfaction,  wrote  to  her  as  follows: 
^^Mademoiselle — I  cannot  remain  under  the  oblo- 
quy of  a  reproach  from  such  lips  as  yours!  The 
following  is  an  authentic  statement  of  what 
really  took  place:  At  the  first  representation,  I 
led  the  attack  in  person  not  less  than  thirty- 
three  times.  We  had  three  acclamations,  four 
hilarities,  two  thrilling  movements,  four  renew- 
als of  applause,  and  two  indefinite  explosions. 


In  fact,  to  such  an  e3rtent  did  we  carry  our  ap- 
plause, that  the  occupants  of  the  stalls  were 
scandalized,  and  cried  out  A  la  parte!  My  men 
were  positively  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and 
even  intimated  to  me  that  they  could  not  again 
go  through  such  an  evening.  Seeing  such  to  be 
the  case,  I  applied  for  the  manuscript,  and,  after 
having  profoundly  studied  the  piece,  1  was 
obliged  to  make  up  m^  mind  for  the  second 
representation  to  certam  curtailments  in  the 
service  of  my  men.     1  applied  them,  however, 

only  to  MM.  ,  and  if  the  ad  interim  office 

I  hold  affords  me  the  opportunity,  I  will  make 
them  ample  amends.  In  such  a  situation  as  that 
which  I  nave  just  depicted,  I  have  only  to  re- 
quest you  to  believe  firmly  in  my  profound  ad- 
miralion  and  respectful  zeal;  and  I  venture  to 
entreat  you  to  have  some  consideration  for  the 
difficulties  which  environ  me."  In  spite  of  the 
comic  side  of  the  business^  the  public  is  gen- 
erally hostile,  and  there  have  bec^  actual  riota 
owing  to  ill-timed  efforts  of  the  claque  to  over- 
come popular  disapproval  of  a  play.  Occasional 
efforts  have  been  made,  with  partial  success,  for 
the  abolition  of  the  claque;  but  it  still  common- 
ly prevails,  and  plausible  arguments  are  urged 
in  its  justification. 

The  allegation  that,  in  London,  theatrical  ar- 
tists and  managers  are  obliged  to  endeavor  to 
insure  success  by  means  of  a  similar  institution 
is  strenuously  denied,  although  there,  and  in 
Germany  and  the  United  States,  similar  artifices, 
not  so  publicly  organized,  are  practiced  to  some 
extent. 

GLABRA.  ( 1 )  A  character  in  Otway's  adapta- 
tion. Cheats  of  Scapin,  corresponding  to  Hya- 
cinthe  in  Moli^re's  Fourheries  de  Scapin,  (2) 
Ferdinand's  mistress  in  Sheridan's  The  Duenna. 

CLARAC,  kl&'rftk^,  Chables  Othon  FBtot- 
Bic  Jean  Baptiste,  Comte  de  (1777-1847).  A 
French  artist  and  antiquarian.  He  superintended 
for  a  time  the  excavations  at  Pompeii,  of  which 
he  gave  an  account  in  FouiUes  faites  d  Pomp^ 
(1813)  ;  was  a  member  of  the  French  Embassy 
in  Brazil;  and  on  returning  to  Paris  was  made 
keeper  of  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  in  the 
Louvre,  of  which  he  published  a  catalogue. 
Others  of  his  works  are  Manuel  de  Vhistoire  de 
Vart  chez  les  anciens  (1847),  and  Mus6e  de 
sculpture  antique  et  modeme  (1826-52).  The 
latter,  an  inventory  of  all  the  principal  monu- 
ments in  marble  and  bronze  preserved  in  the 
various  museums  of  Europe,  is  still  consulted 
by  archaeologists,  and  has  oeen  valuable  for  its 
promotion  of  the  study  of  antique  art  in  France. 

CLXBCHEN,  kl^rK^cn.  A  country  maiden  in 
love  with  Egmont,  in  Goethe's  Egmont.  After 
his  death  she  poisons  herself. 

CLAJtE  (Ir.,  plain;  Welsh  cHawr;  connected 
with  Gk.  cX^pot,  kUros,  lot).  A  maritime  county 
in  the  Province  of  Munster,  Ireland,  bounded 
north  by  Galway  and  Galway  Bay;  east  and 
south  by  the  Shannon  and  its  expansion.  Lough 
Derg,  separating  it  from  Tipperary,  Limerioc, 
and  Kerry;  west  by  the  Atlantic  (Map:  Ire- 
land, B  4) .  Area,  1294  square  miles — ^more  than 
half  being  arable,  and  only  a  small  part  in 
wood.  The  surface  is  mostly  hilly,  with  some 
mountains,  bogs,  marshes,  and  rugged  pastures. 
The  southwest  third  of  the  county  forms  part 
of  the  Munster  coal-field.  Fine  sheep  and  cattle 
are  raised  on  the  pastures.     There  are  fishing 
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interests  and  manufactures  of  frieze  and  hosiery. 
The  chief  town  is  Ennis,  the  county-town.  Popu- 
lation, in  1841,  286,500;  in  1851,  212,700;  in 
1891,  126,244;  in  1901,  112,100.  Consult  Frost, 
History  and  Topography  of  the  County  of  Clare 
(Dublin,  1893). 

CXABE,  or  CLABA,  Saint  (119M253).  The 
founder  of  the  Order  of  Poor  Clares,  the  Fran- 
ciscan Order  for  women.  She  was  a  member  of 
a  rich  and  noble  family  of  Assisi,  in  the  Duchy 
of  Spoleto.  Attractea  by  the  eloquence  and 
piety  of  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi,  she  abandoned 
the  pleasures  of  social  life,  in  which  she  had 
previously  indulged,  and  betook  herself  to  soli- . 
tude,  prayer,  and  mystic  meditation.  With  the 
advice  of  Saint  Francis  she  founded  her  Order  in 
1212,  and,  after  obtaining  a  great  reputation 
for  sanctity,  died  at  Assisi,  August  11,  1253. 
Two  years  afterwards  she  was  canonized  by  Pope 
Alexander  IV.  (See  Clares,  Poor.)  Consult 
Demore,  Vie  de  Sainte  Claire  d* Assisi  (Paris, 
1856). 

OLABE,  Ada.  A  rather  insipid  girl  in  Dick- 
ens's Bleak  House^  friend  of  Esther,  who  later 
marries  the  optimistic  Carstone.  Both  she  and 
her  husband  are  wards  in  chancery,  and  heirs  in 
the  Jamdyce  will  case. 

CLABEy  Ladt  Clare  de.  An  heiress  in 
Scott's  poem  Marmion,  whose  lover  is  ruined  by 
Marmion. 

CLAJtE,  John  (1793-1864).  An  English 
peasant  poet.  Bom,  July  13,  1793,  at  Helpstone, 
near  Peterborough,  he  was  taken  from  school  at 
seven  and  employed  on  a  farm,  paving  for  such 
education  as  his  meagre  wages  would  allow.  He 
became  a  servant  in  a  public-house;  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  gardener;  ran  away,  enlisted  in 
the  militia,  lived  among  the  gypsies;  worked  as 
a  lime-burner,  and  at  one  time  was  compelled 
to  seek  parish  relief.  In  1821  he  published 
Poems  Descriptive  of  Rural  Life  and  Scenery, 
and  later  in  the  same  year  his  Village  Minstrel 
and  Other  Poems,  He  hecame  famous,  was  pat- 
ronized and  flattered,  fell  into  dangerous  habits, 
and,  becoming  insane,  died  in  a  private  asylum. 
May  20,  1864.  Though  helped  much  by  his 
friends,  Clare  was  always  poor.  When  very 
young  he  learned  old  songs,  which  first  led  him 
to  verse-making.  Afterwards  he  came  across 
Thomson's  Seasons,  which  he  read  constantly. 
His  poems  deal  with  rustic  scenes  and  the  inci- 
dents of  village  life.  They  are  spontaneous  and 
musical,  but  lack  vigor.  For  his  life,  consult: 
Martin  (London,  1865),  and  Cherry,  Life  and 
Remains  (London,  1873). 

CLABE  COLLEGE.  One  of  the  colleges  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  It  was  founded 
as  'University  Hall'  by  the  university  in  1326. 
Ten  years  later  its  'advocacy'  or  patronage  was 
made  over  to  Elizabeth  de  Burgh,  Countess  of 
Clare,  by  the  chancellor  of  the  imiversity,  Rich- 
ard de  Baden.  Part  of  the  great  estates  she  had 
inherited  by  the  death  of  her  brother  at  Ban- 
nockbum  she  devoted  to  refounding  this  hall, 
first  as  Clare  Hall,  with  the  particular  object  of 
educating  clergy  to  take  the  place  of  those 
swept  on  by  the  plague.  In  later  generations 
the  college  departed  from  this  pious  purpose 
somewhaC  though  it  was  especially  noted  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  for  its  di- 
vines, who  were  learned,  if  somewhat  too  liberal- 
minded  for  their  times.    Bishop  Latimer  was  a 


fellow  of  the  college,  as  was  Archbishop  TiDot- 
son ;  Cudworth  was  master,  and  among  the  other 
■  members  of  the  seventeenth  centui^  may  be 
noted  William  Whiston  and  Thomas  Burnet. 
Wheelock,  the  Anglo-Saxon  scholar,  and  Ma- 
B^res,  the  mathematician,  were  also  members  of 
Clare.  The  buildings  of  the  college  have  suffered 
very  frequently  from  fire.  The  present  quad- 
rangle, one  of  the  most  beautiful  m  Cambridge, 
was  begun  in  the  seventeenth  centuiy;  but  uie 
work  was  interrupted  by  the  Civil  War,  and  it 
was  not  completed  till  1715.  The  present 
foundation  is  a  master,  18  fellows,  24  residents, 
and  two  non-resident  scholars,  besides  under- 
graduates. 

CLASE  ISLAND.  An  island  off  the  west 
coast  of  Mayo,  Ireland,  at  the  entrance  of  Clew 
Bay  (Map:  Ireland,  A3).  It  has  a  length  of 
four  and  a  half  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  two 
miles.  On  its  northeast  extremity  there  is  a 
lighthouse  at  an  elevation  of  487  feet  above  the 
sea.    Population,  1000. 

CLABEOffONT  (Fr.,  fair  mount').  A  man- 
sion at  Esher,  in  Surrey,  England,  15  miles 
southwest  of  London.  It  was  the  home  of 
Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  ( later  King  of  the 
Belgians)  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  from  1848  to  1850  the  residence  of 
the  exiled  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the  French, 
who  died  there.  In  consequence,  Claremont  be- 
came the  headquar^rs  of  the  Orleans  Party. 

CLABEMONT.  A  village  in  Los  Angeles 
Covoiiyy  Cal.,  37  miles  east  of  Los  Angeles;  on 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6  Railroad 
(Map:  California,  E  4).  It  is  in  the  centre  of 
a  fruit-growing  region,  producing  especially 
oranges  and  lemons,  and  is  the  seat  of  Pomona 
College  (Congregational),  established  in  1888. 
Population,  less  than  a  thousand. 

CLABEMONT.  A  town  in  Sullivan  County, 
N.  H.,  50  miles  northwest  of  Concord;  on  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  (Map:  New  Hamp- 
shire, E  8) .  It  is  also  on  the  Sugar  River,  which 
furnishes  abundant  water-power.  The  town  has 
manufactures  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  paper, 
diamond-drills,  machinery,  machinery  supplies, 
shoes,  brick,  lumber,  brooms,  and  brushes,  and 
there  are  also  granite  and  marble  yards.  CHare- 
mont  contains  the  Fiske  Free  Library,  fotwded 
in  1873.  Population,  in  1890,  5565;  in  1900, 
6498. 

CLABOSNCEy  Duke  of.  A  title  occasion- 
ally given  to  a  younger  member  of  the  British 
royal  family.  It  was  first  bestowed  on  Lionel, 
the  second  son  of  Edward  III.  In  recent  years 
it  was  held  by  Albert  Victor  Christian  Edward 
(1864-92),  the  eldest  son  of  King  Edward  VII., 
then  Prince  of  Wales. 

CLABENCE,  Fitzbot.  One  of  Thackeraya 
various  noms-de-plume. 

CLABENCIE17X,  klSu/en-slSSS  or  •sfi.  An 
English  heraldic  officer,  the  first  of  the  two  pro- 
vincial kings-of-arms,  the  second  being  Norroy. 
The  jurisdiction  of  Clarencieux  extends  over  all 
England  south  of  iJie  Trent,  that  of  Norroy  com- 
prehending the  portion  north  of  that  river. 
Clarencieux  is  named  after  the  Duke  of  CHarence, 
third  son  of  King  Edward  III.  It  is  his  duty 
to  visit  his  province,  to  survey  the  arms  of  all 
persons  bearing  coat  armor  within  it,  to  register 
descents   and   marriages,   and   to   marshal  the 
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funerals  of  all  persons  who  are  not  under  the 
direction  of  Garter.  He  also  grants  arms  within 
his  province,  with  the  approval  of  the  Earl 
Marshal.  See  Garter  King-of- Asms  ;  Heraij)s' 
OoLLEOE;  Kino- AT- Arms. 

CLAB'ENDOK.  A  town  and  the  county- 
seat  of  Monroe  County,  Ark.,  60  miles  east  of 
Little  Rock;  on  the  White  River  and  on  the 
Saint  Louis  and  Southwestern,  and  the  Arkan- 
sas Midland  railroads  (Map:  Arkansas,  D  3). 
It  is  surrounded  by  an  agricultural  and  lum- 
bering region,  and  has  lumber-mills,  stave  and 
wagon  factories,  foundry,  cotton-gin,  shoe-last 
factory,  etc.  Population,  in  1890,  1060;  in  1900, 
1840. 

CLABENDOK.  A  town  in  Rutland  County, 
Vt.,  five  miles  south  of  Rutland;  on  the  Rut- 
land Railroad  (Map:  Vermont,  B  7).  The  prin- 
cipal industries  are  dairying,  fruit^raising,  and 
sugar-making.  The  locality  is  visited  for  its 
mineral  springs,  the  waters  of  which  are  of 
considerable  medicinal  value.  The  government  is 
adn^nistered  by  an  annual  town-meeting.  Popu- 
lation, in  1890,  928;  in  1900,  916. 

CLABENDOK.  A  lodge  in  Wiltshire,  near 
Salisbury,  England,  where  the  'Constitutions  of 
CHarendon/  fixing  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts,  were  drawn 
up  in  1164. 

CLABEKDOK,  Assize  of.  In  English  his- 
tory, a  royal  decree  issued  in  1166,  reestablish- 
ing the  system  of  mutual  responsibility,  or 
frank-pledge  (^v.),  among  the  inhabitants  of 
each  village.  Twelve  men  from  each  hundred 
were  clothed  with  powers  similar  to  those  of 
a  grand  jury.  Consult  Stubbs,  Select  Charters 
Illustrative  of  English  History  (7th  ed.,  Oxford, 
1890). 

CLABENDOK,  Constitutions  of.  A  body 
of  laws  defining  the  spheres  of  ecclesiastical  and 
secular  jurisdiction  in  the  courts  of  England, 
adopted  in  1164.  In  that  ^ear  Henry  II.  sum- 
moned the  whole  body  of  bishops  and  barons  to 
a  council  at  Clarendon,  and  some  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  council  were  ordered  to  set  down 
in  writing  the  customs  in  use  under  Henry  I. 
The  report  was  to  be  made  the  basis  for  the 
definite  determination  of  the  disputes  between 
the  King  and  the  clergy.  The  document  known 
as  the  'Constitutions  of  Clarendon'  was  presented 
as  the  result  of  the  inquiry.  The  constitutions 
were  sixteen  in  number.  The  substance  of  the 
most  important  articles  was  as  follows:  Mem- 
bers of  the  clergy  accused  of  crime  should  be 
sent  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts  for  trial,  and, 
if  there  convicted,  were  to  be  turned  over  to 
the  law  courts  for  further  punishment.  There 
was  to  be  no  appeal  to  Rome  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Curia  Regis,  which  court  also  deter- 
mined what  matters  were  to  be  decided  by  the 
ecclesiastical  tribunals.  No  beneficed  clergy- 
man might  leave  the  realm  without  the  King's 
consent.  No  villein  could  be  ordained  without 
the  consent  of  his  lord,  and  no  tenant-in-chief 
of  the  King  could  be  excommunicated  without 
the  King's  knowledge.  In  addition  to  these 
more  important  subjects,  the  'constitutions'  de- 
cided the  questions  of  advowson  and  presenta- 
tion, baronial  titles  of  prelates,  election  to 
bishoprics  and  abbacies,  and  the  right  of  the 
King  to  goods  of  felons  deposited  imder  the 
protection  of  the  Church.    Finally,  the  questions 


of  titles  to  ecclesiastical  estates,  the  trial  of 
laymen  for  spiritual  ofi'enses,  and  the  bestowal 

>  of  churches  in  the  King's  gift  were  determined. 
A  great  authority  upon  the  'Constitutions  of 
Clarendon'  says:  "They  are  no  mere  engine 
of  tyranny,  or  secular  spite,  against  a  church- 
man; they  are  really  a  part  of  a  ^reat  scheme 
of  administrative  reform,  by  which  the  de- 
batable ground  between  the  spiritual  and  tenft- 
poral  powers  can  be  brought  within  the  reach 
of  common  justice,  and  the  lawlessness  arising 
from  professional  jealousies  abolished."  The 
enactment  of  the  'Constitutions  of  Clarendon' 
brought  to  a  crisis  the  dispute  between  Henry 
II.  and  Thomas  k  Becket  (q.v.),  who  made  him- 

,  self  the  champion  of  the  ecclesiastical  power, 
siding  with  Pope  Alexander  III.  when  the  latter 
rejected  the  'constitutions.'  Though  the  King 
had  to  undergo  penance  after  the  murder  of 
Becket,  most  of  the  provisions  of  the  'Constitu- 
tions of  (Harendon'  remained  permanent  gains 
to  the  civil  power.  Consult:  Stubbs,  The  Con- 
stitutional History  of  England  (Oxford,  1874- 
78)  ;  Pauli,  Oeschichte  von  England  (Qotha, 
1853-58)  ;  and  for  tho  text  of  the  'Constitutions,' 
Stubbs,  Select  Charters  Illustrative  of  English 
Constitutional  History  (7th  ed.,  Oxford,  1890). 
CLABENDON,  Edwabd  Hyde.  Earl  of  (1609- 
74).  An  English  historian,  and  Chancellor  of 
Charles  II.    The  son  of  Henry  Hyde,  a  private 

fentleman,  he  was  bom  at  Dinton,  Wiltshire, 
'ebruary  18,  1609.  Destined  for  the  Church, 
he  proceeded  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  was  graduated  Bachelor  of  Arts,  February 
14,  1626.  But  instead  of  the  clerical  pnrfession, 
he  entered  the  Middle  Temple,  under  his  uncle. 
Chief  Justice  Sir  Nicholas  Hyde,  treasurer  of 
the  society,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  November 
22,  1633.  With  a  leaning  to  letters  rather  than 
law,  his  intimate  friends  were  the  brilliant 
literati  of  the  period — Ben  Jonson,  Waller,  Scl- 
den,  Carew,  Chillingworth,  Hales,  Falkland,  and 
others.  To  them  in  after-years  he  attributed 
much  of  his  knowledge  and  worldly  experience. 
He  was  twice  married — his  first  wife  dymg  after 
six  months — and  by  both  alliances  gained  pecu- 
niary and  political  infiuence.  In  1634  he  be- 
came Keeper  of  the  Writs  and  Rolls  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas,  and  by  some  brilliant  defense  work 
acquired  an  extensive  law  practice.  He  came 
into  high  favor  with  Laud,  and  was  frequently 
consulted  by  him.  He  entered  the  'Short  Par- 
liament' of*  1640  for  Wootton  Bassett,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  supporter  of  the  Popular 
Party.  He  represented  Saltash  in  the  'Long 
Parliament,'  but  as  an  Episcopalian  he  eventu- 
ally seceded  from  the  Popular  Party  on  eccle- 
siastical questions,  and  thereby  gained  the 
King's  faver.  He  headed  the  Royalist  Party  in 
the  Commons,  and  counseled  conciliation  by  a 
persistent  appeal  to  the  Icnown  laws  of  the 
land.'  He  was  the  author  of  most  of  the  King's 
answers  to  the  Parliamentary  manifestoes.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  attached  him- 
self to  the  Royal  cause,  and  in  1643  was 
knighted  and  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  Privy  Councilor.  After  viewing  the  battle 
of  Edgehill  he  joined  Prince  Charles  (Charles 
II.)  in  the  West,  and  accompanied  him  in  his 
fiight  to  Jersey.  He  remained  in  that  island  for 
two  years,  and  began  his  History  of  the  Bebel- 
lion.  In  June,  1648,  after  capture  and  ^filia- 
tion by  an  Ostend  pirate,  he   rejoined  Prinoe 
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Charles  at  The  Hague.  He  exerted  himself  to 
save  the  life  of  Charles  I.,  and  after  that  mon- 
arch's execution  was  retained  as  counselor  by 
Charles  II.,  in  1649,  goine  to  Spain  on  an  un- 
aucoessful  mission  for  assistance.  At  Charles's 
request  he  rejoined  him  in  Paris,  and  as  the 
King's  most  trusted  adviser  there,  as  also  in 
Cologne  and  Bruges,  spent  the  next  nine  years, 
frequently  in  abject  poverty.  Charles  formally 
declared  him  Lord  Chancellor  in  1658.  Two 
years  later  his  daughter  Anne  formed  a  secret 
marriage  with  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards 
James  II.,  and  subsequently  became  the  mother 
of  Mary  and  Anne,  the  future  English  queens. 
The  King  and  Clarendon  were  wroth;  but 
Clarendon's  indignation  was  somewhat  over- 
acted, and  excited  an  after-suspicion  that  he 
deliberately  proposed  the  barren  Catharine  of 
Brasanatt  as  Charles  IL's  consort,  to  provide 
for  his  posterity's  succession  to  the  throne.  At 
the  Restoration  Charles  confirmed  his  appoint- 
ment as  Lord  Chancellor,  against  violent  oppo- 
sition, and  in  November,  1660,  created  nim 
Baron  Hyde.  The  same  year  he  was  elected 
chancellor  of  Oxford  University,  and  the  April 
following  became  Viscount  Combury  and  Earl 
of  Clarendon.  During  his  Premiership  the  set- 
tlement of  Scotland  and  Ireland  owed  much  to 
him,  and  he  took  a  leading  part  in  colonial  ex- 
tension. He  was  one  of  the  eight  proprietors 
to  whom  the  first  Carolina  Charter  was  granted 
in  1663,  the  Cape  Fear  establishment  being 
named  'Clarendon  County,'  after  him.  He  also 
helped  the  Presbyterian  Baxter,  to  whom  he 
offered  a  bishopric,  in  the  incorporation  of  a 
company  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
New  England.  The  ill  success  of  the  Dutch 
War  and  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  to  the  French 
aroused  public  indignation,  and  he  became  ex- 
ceedingly unpopular.  In  1663  the  Earl  of  Bris- 
tol unsuccessfully  accused  him  of  bribery  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  in  1667  he  fell  a  victim  to 
Court  intrigue;  and  having  offended  the  King 
by  opposing  his  divorce,  that  he  might  marry 
Fanny  Stewart,  whom  Clarendon  induced  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  to  wed,  Charles  deprived  him 
of  his  offices,  and  indirectly  advised  him  to  with- 
draw to  Calais.  Clarendon  sent  a  vindication 
to  the  Lords,  which  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
ordered  to  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman. 
After  being  almost  murdered  by  some  English 
sailors  at  Evreux,  he  lived  in  exile  for  six  years, 
sending  humble  appeals  to  be  allowed  to  pass 
his  remaining  years  on  English  soil.  He  died 
in  Rouen,  December  9,  1674,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

In  a  generally  profligate  Court  he  was  almost 
the  only  moral  man,  and  was  distinguished  for 
his  unswerving  fidelity  to  the  Episcopal  Church 
and  his  determined  maintenance  of  what  he 
considered  the  true  and  ideal  English  Consti- 
tution. He  was  a  ready  debater  and  pleasing 
speaker,  but  it  is  for  his  literary  productions 
that  he  is  best  remembered.  The  nrst  edition 
of  his  great  History  of  the  Rebellion  (Oxford, 
1702-04)  was  not  printed  from  the  original 
manuscript,  and  some  passages  were  slightly 
altered  by  the  editors.  A  complete  edition,  by 
Dr.  Bandinel,  first  appeared  in  1826;  while  the 
best  edition,  in  6  vols.,  was  published  at  Oxford 
in  1888.  He  wrote  also  a  Life  of  Edvoard  Hyde, 
Earl  of  Clarendon^  with  a  Continuation  of  the 
HiBtory  of  the  Grand  Rebellion  from  the  Res- 


toration to  Hin  Banishment  in  1667  (1759)  ;  and 
a  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil  War  in  Ire- 
land (1720).  Consult:  Agar-EIlis,  Historical 
Inquiry  Respecting  the  Character  of  Edvoard 
Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon  (Ix)ndon,  1827)  ;  Lis- 
ter, Life  and  Administratiofi  of  Edward  Hyde, 
First  Earl  of  Clarendon  (London,  1837-38)  ; 
Lewis,  Lives  of  the  Friends  and  Contemporaries 
of  Clarendon  (3  vols.,  London,  1852)  ;  Camp- 
bell, Lives  of  the  Lords  Chancellors,  vol.  iii.  (Lon- 
don. 1869) ;  Oldmixon,  Clarendon  and  Whiteloche 
Compared  (2d  ed.,  I^ndon,  1787)  ;  and  the  his- 
tories of  Green,  Ranke,  and  Gardiner. 

CLABENDON,  George  Williau  Fbedebick 
ViLLiEBs,  fourth  Earl  of  (1800-70).  An  English 
diplomat  and  statesman,  the  eldest  son  of  George 
Villiers  and  grandson  of  Thomas  Villiers,  who 
in  1752  married  the  heiress  of  the  last  Lord 
Clarendon  of  the  Hyde  branch,  and  was  created 
Baron  Hyde,  1756,  and  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
1776.  He  was  bom  in  London,  January*  12, 
1800.  He  entered  Saint  John's  College,  Cam- 
brid^,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and  by  titular 
privilege  attained  the  M.A.  degree  in  1820. 
The  same  year  he  entered  the  diplomatic  ser-  y 
vice  as  an  attache  to  the  British  Embassy  at 
Saint  Petersburg,  and  by  twenty-three  years  of 
age  had  acquired  practical  experience  that  was 
of  particular  value  in  his  subsequent  career.  He 
was  an  accomplished  linguist  and  writer.  Ap- 
pointed Commissioner  of  Customs  in  1823,  m 
1827-29  he  gained  administrative  knowledge  in 
arranging  the  union  of  the  English  and  Irish 
excise  boards,  and  an  insight  into  Irish  charac- 
ter and  affairs  which  made  him  an  authority 
with  Lord  Lieutenant  Paget,  Marquis  of  Angle- 
sey. In  1831,  as  coadjutor  to  Sir  John  Bow- 
ring,  he  successfully  negotiated  a  commercial 
treaty  with  France,  and  in  1833  was  sent  as 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary to  Madrid,  where  he  acquired  great  influ- 
ence and  a  lifelong  popularity.  He  was  re- 
warded with  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath  in 

1837,  and  at  his   uncle's  death,   December   22, 

1838,  succeeding  to  the  Clarendon  peerage  as 
fourth  Earl,  he  returned  to  England  to  take  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  entered  Lord 
Melbourne's  Administration  as  Lord  Privy  Seal 
in  1840,  and  also  became  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster.  When  the  Ministry  fell,  in 
1841,  he  became  an  active  member  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, but,  as  a  stanch  free-trader,  warmly  sup- 
ported Sir  Robert  Peel's  measures  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Com  Laws.  Under  Lord  Russell  he  became 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  1846,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  appointed  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland.  The  insurrectionary  follies 
of  Smith  O'Brien  and  his  followers  were  agi- 
tating the  country;  but  Clarendon's  prompt  and 
decisive  measures  soon  restored  tranquillity, 
while  his  tact  and  impartiality  allayed  party 
feeling.  From  1852,  under  Lord  Aberdeen,  and 
in  1855-58,  under  Lord  Palmerston,  CHaienr 
don  was  Foreign  Secretary.  Upon  him  fell  the 
onus  of  the  Crimean  War;  and  the  peace  of 
1856,   with   its   beneficial    results   to   European 

S>litics,  testifies  to  his  foresight  and  ability, 
e  retired  with  the  Ministry  in  1858;  resumed 
the  Foreign  Secretaryship  in  1865-66,  and  held 
it  again  under  Gladstone  from  1868  until  his 
sudden  death,  June  27,  1870.  Consult  Thornton, 
Life  of  Oecrge  William  Frederick  Villiers,  Fourth 
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Earl  of  Clarendofif  in  Foreign  Secretaries  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  vol.  iii.  (London,  1881-82). 

CLABENDON  PBESS.  A  printing  and  pub- 
lishing establishment  connected  with  Oxford 
University  (England).  It  was  founded  in  1672, 
and  named  Clarendon,  because  the  printing-house 
was  paid  for  by  the  profits  on  the  sale  of  Lord 
Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  of  which 
work  the  university  has  a  perpetual  copyright. 

CLABENS,  kl&'r&N^  A  village  and  health 
resort  in  the  Canton  of  Vaud,  Switzerland;  on 
the  Lake  of  Greneva,  1200  feet  above  sea-level, 
and  five  miles  east  of  Vevey  (Map:  Switzerland, 
A  2).  The  town  is  charmingly  situated,  has  a 
mild  climate,  and  is  a  favorite  resort  for  invalids. 
It  is  known  as  the  scene  of  Rousseau's  La  Nou- 
veUe  H4loi8e. 

CLABES, 'klftrz.  Poor,  or  Clabibsbs.  A  re- 
ligious order  founded  by  Saint  Clare,  with  the 
counsel  and  help  of  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi,  in 
1212.  At  first,  the  nuns  observed  the  rule  of 
Saint  Benedict,  but  in  1224  the  austerity  of  this 
rule  was  mitigated  by  Saint  Francis,  and  again 
modified  by  Urban  IV.  in  1264.  The  Order  rap- 
idly increased,  and  by  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
centunr  numbered  nearly  50,000.  The  nuns  de- 
vote themselves  chiefly  to  the  education  of  the 
young.  They  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
General  and  Provincials  of  the  Friars  Minor. 
In  1876  the  first  Poor  Clares  came  to  the  United 
States  from  Rome;  in  1877  others  came  from 
Germany.  They  had  in  1900,  in  the  United 
States,  five  convents  and  71  professed  sisters; 
in  England,  six  convents;  in  Scotland,  one;  and 
in  Ireland,  seven.  The  English  follow  the  re- 
form of  Saint  Colette,  who  in  1436  brought  back 
many  French,  Belgian,  and  German  converts  to 
the  strict  Franciscan  rule. 

CLABET.    See  Wins. 

CLABETIE,  klftr't*',  Jules  ( properly  ABsfewE 
Abnaud)  (1840 — ).  A  French  author  and 
theatrical  manager,  bom  at  Limoges  (Haute- 
Vienne).  He  studied  at  the  Lyc^  Bonaparte  of 
Paris,  and  became  known  as  a  feuilletonist  and 
dramatic  critic.  During  the  Franco-Prussian  War 
he  acted  as  correspondent  for  Paris  papers  for  a 
brief  period.  His  first  play  won  but  moderate 
success  {La  famille  des  Queux,  1869),  but  sub- 
sequently dramatizations  of  several  of  his  own 
works  of  fiction,  such  as  Les  Mnscadins  (2  vols., 
1874;  presented  in  that  year),  and  Le  Prince 
Zilah  (1884;  presented  in  1885),  established  him 
upon  the  French  stage.  In  1885  he  became  di- 
rector of  the  ComMie  fran^aise^  whose  traditional 
excellence  he  sought  to  n?aintain.  He  is  best 
known,  however,  for  his  novels  and  historical 
works.  Among  the  former  are  L* Assassin  (1866), 
Monsieur  le  Ministre  (1882),  Puyjoli  (1890), 
and  L*Accusateur  (1897).  From  the  latter  may 
be  cited  Cinq  ans  aprds  (1876),  a  study  of  post- 
bellum  conditions  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  Les 
Prussiens  chez  euw  ( 1872) .  In  1888  Claretie  was 
elected  to  the  Academic  Frangaise. 

CLABI,  kla'rA,  Giovanni  Carlo  Maria 
(1669-C.1754).  An  Italian  composer,  pupil  of 
Colonna  at  Bologna.  He  became  chapelraaster 
at  Pisa,  where  he  died.  His  church-music,  com- 
prising psalms,  masses,  a  requiem,  and  three 
oratorios,  ranks  among  the  best  of  his  time.  He 
also  composed  the  opera  II  savio  delirante,  but  is 
famous  particularly  for  his  madrigals,  in  which 


branch  of  vocal  composition  he  was  surpassed 
only  by  Stefifani.  Collections  of  these  duetti  and 
terzetti  were  published  in  1720,  1740,  and  1743. 

CLABI,    THE    MAID    OF     lOLAJr.    An 

opera  by  Sir  Henry  Bishop  ( 1823 ) ,  introducing 
John  Howard  Payne's  "Home,  Sweet  Home,** 
which  was  written  expressly  for  it. 

CLAB1BEL.     See  Babnabd,  Chablotte  Al- 

INGTON. 

CLABIBEL.  (1)  Phaon's  lady  love  in 
Spenser's  Faerie  Queene.  Philemon  maligns  her 
and  she  is  killed  by  Phaon,  who  slays  Phile- 
mon also  on  discovering  the  deception.  (2)  One 
of  Alfred  Tennyson's  earliest  poems   (1830). 

CLABIBEL,  Sib.  One  of  the  four  knighta 
who,  in  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  fight  for  the 
false  Florimel,  and  also  encounter  Britomart. 

CLABICE,  klarls,  Fr.  pron,  kl&'rte',  It.  pron, 
kl&-r^cbft.  The  wife  of  Kinaldo  and  sister  of 
Huon  of  Bordeaux^  in  the  romances  of  Ariosto 
and  Boiardo. 

CLABinCATlbK.    See  Fining. 

CLAB^IN  orCLABIN^  In  Spenser's 
Faerie  Queene,  a  confidential  companion  of  the 
Amazonian  Queen  Radigund.  Sent  by  Radigund 
to  win  over  the  captive  Sir  Artegal,  she  falls  in 
love  with  him  herself,  and  is  false  to  her  mistress. 

CLABIN^A.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Page  County,  Iowa,  75  miles  southeast  of  Coun- 
cil Bluffs;  on  the  Nodaway  River,  and  on  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy,  and  other  rail- 
roads (Map:  Iowa,  B  4).  It  is  in  an  agricul- 
tural and  stock-raising  region,  which  has  also 
valuable  coal  deposits;  exports  live  stock,  poul- 
try, butter,  eggs,  seeds,  grain,  and  coal,  and 
contains  flour-mills,  carriage-works,  brick-works, 
foundry,  creamery,  cold-storage  plant,  etc.  The 
State  Asylum  for  the  Insane  is  a  short  distance 
from  the  city.  Population,  in  1890,  3262;  in 
1900,  3276. 

CXABIKDA.  (1)  In  Massinger's  Maid  of 
Honor,  the  maid  of  Carinola.  (2)  The  maid  of 
Calista  in  Fletcher's  Lover's  Progress.  (3)  The 
enamored  of  Colonel  Manly  in  Mrs.  Centlivre*» 
The  Beau's  Duel.  (4)  The  fickle  mistress  of 
Cleremont  in  Cibber's  The  Double  QaUant.  (5) 
The  mistress  of  Longvil  in  Shadwell's  The  Ftrr 
tuoso, 

CXABINET  (Fr.  clarinette,  from  It.  clari- 
nettOf  dim.  of  clarino,  clarion,  from  claro,  Lat. 
clarus,  clear),  or  Clarionet.  A  wood-wind  in- 
strument of  the  reed  kind,  developed  by  Joseph 
Christopher  Denner,  in  Nuremberg,  in  1690,  from 
the  chalumeau,  a  primitive  wind  instrument,  by 
the  addition  at  the  nodal  point  of  a  small  hole 
and  key,  which  gave  an  additional  register,  one- 
twelfth  higher.  Its  tone  is  produced  by  a  thin 
piece  of  Spanish  reed  nicely  flattened  and  tied, 
or  otherwise  fixed  to  the  mouthpiece.  On  the 
body  of  the  instrument  there  are  18  holes,  13 
of  them  with  keys  for  the  fingers  of  the  per- 
former, by  which  the  notes  are  produced.  In 
extent  (3^^  octaves),  fullness,  and  variety  of 
tone,  the  clarinet  is  the  most  perfect  of  wind 
instruments.  Its  construction,  however,  does 
not  adroit  of  every  key  in  music  being  played 
on  the  same  instrument ;  for  which  reascm  clari- 
nets of  different  pitch,  generally  A,  Bb,  and  C, 
also  a  bass  clarinet  (usually  in  Bb)  are  used  in 
orchestra  music.     Mozart's  familiar  Eb  major 
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symphony  is  the  first  work  of  its  kind  in  which 
•larinets  were  employed.     See  Obciiestba. 

CliAB^IKGTON,  Sib  Abthub.  A  profligate 
in  Dekker  and  Ford's  Witch  of  Edmonton. 

CIaABIS^SA.  The  wife  of  Gripe,  in  Van- 
brugh's  comedy  The  Confederacy,  a  would-be 
fine  lady,  in  awe  of  the  upper  classes. 

CLABISSA  HAB^OWE.  A  novel,  in  the 
form  of  a  series  of  letters,  by  Samuel  Richard- 
son, published  in  1748.    See  Hablowe,  Clabissa. 

CIiASK,  Abbaham  (172G-04).  An  American 
patriot,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  He  was  bom  near  Elizabeth,  N.  J.; 
received  a  scant  education;  practiced  law  for  a 
time ;  and,  on  the  approach  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  actively  identified  himself  with  the  patriot 
cause.  He  was  elected  to  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress in  1775;  was  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress  in  1776-78,  1780-83,  and  1786-88;  was 
a  delegate  to  the  Annapolis  Convention  (q.v.)  in 
1786,  and  from  1701  until  his  death  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

OLABX,  Alonzo  (1807-87).  An  American 
physician.  He  was  born  in  Chester,  Mass.,  and 
graduated  in  1828  at  Williams,  and  in  1835  at 
the  New  York  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, where  he  was  professor  of  physioloey  and 
pathology  from  1848  to  1855,  and  of  pathology 
and  practical  medicine  from  1855  to  1885.  From 
1875  to  1885  he  was  also  dean  and  president  of 
the  faculty.  He  wrote  a  number  of  papers  on 
medical  subjects  for  the  magazines. 

CLARK,  Alonzo  Howabd  (1850—).  An 
American  ichthyologist,  bom  in  Boston.  He 
studied  at  Wesleyan  University;  in  1883  was  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Commission  at 
the  International  Fisheries  Exhibition,  London, 
and  in  1889  was  sent  as  expert  commissioner  to 
the  Paris  Exposition  of  that  year.  In  1889  he 
became  an  assistant  secretary  of  the  American 
Historical  Association.  His  publications,  which 
have  appeared  principally  in  the  form  of  Gov- 
ernment reports,  include:  Statistics  of  Fisheries 
of  Massachusetts  (1882)  ;  History  of  the  Mack- 
erel Fishery  ( 1883 ) ;  and  other  similar  works. 

CLABX,  Alvan  (1808-87).  An  American 
optician,  bom  at  Ashfield,  Mass.  The  son  of  a 
farmer,  he  became  a  seh-taught  engraver,  por- 
trait-painter, and  optician,  and  was  employed  as 
an  engraver  in  a  calico-print  manufactory  at 
Lowell,  Mass.  He  began  the  manufacture  of 
telescopes  about  1844,  and  completed  the  first 
achromatic  lenses  made  in  the  United  States. 
He  also  devised  an  ingenious  eyepiece  for  meas- 
uring celestial  arcs  of  lesser  magnitudes.  The 
chief  telescopes  of  recent  times  have  been  the 
work  of  his  establishment  at  Cambridgeport, 
Mass.  The  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Astro^ 
nomical  Society^  vol.  xvii.  (London,  1857),  con- 
tains the  list  of  his  own  discoveries  with  his  tele- 
scopes.   See  Telescope. 

OLABK,  Alvan  Gbaham  (1832-97).  An 
American  optician  and  astronomer,  born  at  Fall 
River,  Mass.  He  attained  a  fame  equal  to  that 
of  his  father,  Alvan  Clark,  with  whom  he  was 
associated.  Among  the  great  telescope-lenses 
made  by  him  are  those  in  the  Lick  Observatory 
in  California  (36  inches  in  diameter),  and  in  the 
Naval  Observatory  at  Washington  (26  inches)  ; 
the  30-inch  refractor  for  the  Imperial  Observa- 
tory of  Saint  Petersburg;  and  the  great  40-inch 


lens,  the  largest  ever  made,  for  the  Yerkes  Ob- 
servatory (at  Williams  Bay,  Wis.)  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  He  was  also  active  as  an 
astronomical  observer,  and  made  many  discov- 
eries of  double  stars,  including  that  of  the  com- 
panion of  Sirius,  for  which  he  received  the 
Lalande  gold  medal  of  the  French  Academy.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  eclipse  expeditions  to 
Jerez,  Spain,  in  1870,  and  to  Wyommg,  in  1878. 
Many  improvements  in.  connection  with  tele- 
scope manufacture  were  introduced  by  him.  See 
Telescope. 

CLABK,  Daniel  ( 1835— ) .  A  Canadian  phy- 
sician. He  was  born  at  Gran  ton,  Inverness- 
shire,  Scotland;  went  to  Canada  in  1841,  and 
graduated  at  Victoria  University  in  1858.  He 
subsequently  received  from  the  University  of 
Toronto  the  degree  of  ^I.D.,  studied  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  practiced  at  Princeton,  Ontario.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  he  was  for  a  short  time  at- 
tached as  volunteer  surgeon  to  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  in  1872  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Ontario  Medical  Council.  He  has  since  been 
connected  with  various  edupational  and  chari- 
table institutions,  and  in  1875  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Provincial  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum, Toronto.  He  has  published  Pen  Photo- 
graphs (1873) ;  John  Oarth,  a  novel;  and  other 
works. 

CLABX,  Edwabd  (1822-1902).  An  American 
architect,  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  He  succeeded 
Thomas  U.  Walter  as  architect  of  the  United 
States  Capitol  extension  in  1865.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  Congress  on  the  commission  for  the 
completion  of  tne  Washington  Monument,  and 
on  the  commission  for  the  construction  of  the 
Congressional  Library,  and  did  other  governmen- 
tal work.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects,  fellow  of  the  Clar- 
endon Historical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  trustee 
of  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 

CLABX,  Edwin  Chables  (1835—).  An  Eng- 
lish barrister  and  educator.  He  graduated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  became  a  scholar 
and  fellow  of  Trinity,  and  subsequently  was  ap- 
pointed regius  professor  of  civil  law  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  has  published:  Early  Roman  Law: 
Regal  Period  (1872);  An  Analysis  of  Criminal 
Liability  (1880);  Practical  Jurisprudence 
(1883);  and  Cambridge  Legal  Studies   (1888). 

CLABK,  Francis  Edward  (1851—).  An 
American  Congregational  clergjTnan.  He  was 
bom  at  Aylmer,  Canada,  September  12,  1851 ; 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1873,  and  at 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1876.  He  held 
a  Congregational  pastorate  at  Portland,  Maine, 
frcMn  1876  to  1883,  and  was  pastor  of  Phillipa 
Church,  South  Boston,  from  1883  to  1887.  In 
1881  he  or^^anized  the  Williston  Young  People's 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  in  his  church,  and 
in  1887  became  president  of  the  United  Society 
of  Christian  Endeavor,  which  sprang  from  it, 
and  editor  of  its  official  organ,  The  Golden  Rule. 
(See  Christian  Endeavor,  Society  of.)  He 
has  published:  The  Children  of  the  Chvreh, 
and  the  Y,  P.  8.  C.  E.  as  a  Means  of  Bringing 
Them  Together  (1888);  World-wide  Endeavor^ 
the  Story  of  the  Y.  P.  8.  C,  E,  from  the  Be- 
ginning and  in  All  Lands  (1896)  ;  Fellmr-Travel' 
ern:  a  Personally  Conducted  Journey  in  Three 
Continents;   A    New'  Way   Around   the   Worid 
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<1901),  an  account  of  experiencee  on  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway;  and  other  minor  works  in 
the  interest  of  the  Society. 

CLABK,  George  Hogebs  (1762-1818).  An 
American  soldier  and  frontiersman,  who  ren- 
dered valuable  services  to  the  United  States 
during  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  was  bom 
near  Monticello,  in  Albemarle  County,  Va. ;  re- 
ceived a  common-school  education;  made  a  tour 
west  of  the  Alleghanies  in  1772;  became  a  land 
surveyor,  and  in  1774  served  against  the  Indians 
in  Lord  Dimmore's  War  (q.v.).  He  spent  some 
months  in  Kentucky  in  1776;  removed  thither 
early  in  1776,  and  soon  bec^^ie  the  recognized 
leader  of  the  backwoodsmen.  In  June,  1770,  he 
was  chosen  one  of  two  delegates  to  represent 
Kentucky,  then  a  district  of  Virginia,  in  the 
Virginia  Legislature,  and  in  this  capacity  not 
only  brought  about  the  organization  of  Ken- 
tucky as  a  separate  coimty,  but  secured  a  large 
supply  of  much-needed  powder  for  the  use  of  the 
backwoodsmen.  After  his  return,  he  conceived 
a  plan  for  the  conquest  of  the  'Illinois  Country,' 
and  having  won  the  support  of  Patrick  Henry, 
then  Governor  of  Virginia  (to  lay  his  plans  be- 
fore whom  he  had  traveled  on  foot  from  Harrods- 
burg,  Ky.,  to  Williamsburg,  Va.),  he  was  ap- 
pointed lieutenant-colonel,  raised  the  necessary 
troops,  and  proceeded  to  the  site  of  Louisville, 
Ky.  Starting  from  this  point  on  June  28,  1778, 
he  captured  Kaskaskia  (q.v.)  on  July  4,  and 
by  deputv  secured  the  surrender  of  the  other 
Irench  villages,  Cahokia  and  Vincennes.  General 
Hamilton,  the  English  commander  at  Detroit,  re- 
captured Vincennes,  then  held  by  Captain  Helm, 
in  December;  and  Clark,  upon  hearing  the  news 
at  Kaskaskia,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  170  men, 
and  after  an  arduous  march  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  through  swamps  and  dense  forests,  forced 
Hamilton  to  surrender,  on  February  24,  1779. 
Early  in  1780  he  built  Fort  Jefferson,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  a  short  distance 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  From  this  time 
until  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  engaged  al- 
most constantly  in  warfare  against  the  British 
and  Indians,  totally  defeating  the  Shawnees, 
destroying  the  Indian  villages  along  the  Big 
Miami,  and  rising  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  Virginia  militia.  After  the  close  of  the 
war  he  led  an  unsuccessful  expedition  against 
the  Wabash  Indians  in  1786,  came  into  conflict 
with  the  Spanish  authorities  in  the  West,  and 
seems  to  have  advocated  an  expedition,  which 
he  was  to  lead,  for  the  capture  of  Natchez  and 
Saint  Louis  and  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi 
to  unrestricted  navigation.  In  1793,  during  the 
pro-French  agitation  in  the  United  States,  he 
was  commissioned  a  general  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, and  issued  a  call  for  volunteers  for  the 
purpose  of  reconquering  the  Spanish  possessions 
along  the  Mississippi  on  behalf  of  the  French. 
He  passed  the  latter  pari  of  his  life  in  poverty 
at  Clarksville,  in  Indiana,  near  Louisville,  Ky., 
on  part  of  the  land  granted  him  by  the  Virginia 
Legislature. 

Clark's  services  during  the  Revolutionary  War 
were  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  United  States 
Government,  inasmuch  as  the  virtual  conquest 
of  the  Northwest  served  as,  perhaps,  the  chief 
kasis  of  the  American  claim,  m  the  peace  nego- 
tiations of  1782-83,  to  the  territory  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Alleghanies.  But  for  this 
conquest,    according    to    many    historians,    the 


western  territory  would  probably  have 
either  to  England  or  to  Spain.  In  recognition  of 
his  services,  the  Virginia  Legislature,  in  1783, 
granted  him  a  tract  of  8049  acres — 140,000  more 
being  granted  to  his  officers  and  men — in  the 
present  State  of  Indiana,  and  on  two  occasions 
presented  him  with  a  sword.  Clark  wrote  two 
accounts  of  his  expedition — one  of  which,  his 
Letter  to  George  Mason,  of  Virginia,  was  first 
published  in  Cincinnati  in  1869;  and  the  other, 
entitled  his  Memoir,  and  written  probably  in 
his  old  age,  at  the  request,  it  is  said,  of  Presi- 
dents  Jefferson  and  Madison,  was  first  published 
in  part  in  Dillon's  Indiana  (1843).  Consult: 
English,  The  Conquest  of  the  Country  Northwest 
of  the  Ohio  River,  1778-83,  and  Life  of  Oeorge 
Rogers  Clark  (Indianapolis,  1896)  ;  and  Roose- 
velt, Winning  of  the  West,  vols.  i.  and  ii.  (New 
York,  1889).  Many  documents  relating  to  Clark 
and  the  conquest  of  the  Illinois  country  are  to 
be  found  among  the  Draper  Manuscripts,  in  the 
Library  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society, 
Madison,  Wis. 

CLABKy  Henbt  James  (1826-73).  An  Amer- 
ican naturalist,  bom  at  Amherst,  Mass.  He 
received  his  education  at  New  York  University; 
then  studied  botany  under  Asa  Gray  at  the 
Cambridge  Garden,  and  later  under  Agassiz  at 
Harvard.  On  graduating  from  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School,  he  remained  with  Agassiz,  in 
the  capacity  of  private  assistant,  until  1860, 
when  he  was  made  adjunct  professor  of  zoSlogy 
at  the  Lawrence  School.  But  he  continued  to 
assist  Agassiz  until  1863.  During  the  year  1864 
he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Lowell 
Institute,  and  from  1866  to  1869  was  professor 
of  the  natural  sciences  at  the  Pennsylvania  Agri- 
cultural College.  From  1869  to  1872  he  held  a 
similar  post  at  the  University  of  Kentucky,  and 
during  the  last  year  of  his  life  was  professor 
of  veterinary  science  at  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College,  in  Amherst.  His  book-form 
publications  include  an  interesting  volume  en- 
titled Mind  in  Nature  (1865),  constituting 
Clark's  Lowell  Institute  lectures  of  1864.  Con- 
sult Packard,  **Memoir  of  Henry  James  Clark," 
in  Biographical  Memoirs  of  the  National  Aoad^ 
cmy  of  Sciences  (Washington,  1877). 

CLABK,  Sir  James  (1788-1870).  An  Eng- 
lish physician.  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria to  the  throne,  he  was  appointed  physician-  ' 
in-ordinary  to  her  Majesty,  and  in  that  capacity 
attended  the  Queen  on  most  of  her  journeys  to 
Scotland  and  the  Continent.  His  publications 
include:  On  the  Sanative  Influence  of  CUmcUe 
(1829),  and  A  Treatise  on  Pulmonary  Consump- 
tion (1835). 

CLABKy  John  Bates  (1847 —  ).  An  Ameri- 
can economist,  bom  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  January 
26,  1847,  and  educated  at  Brown  University, 
Amherst  College,  and  at  the  universities  of  Hei- 
delberg and  Zurich.  He  was  appointed  professor 
of  political  economy  and  history  in  Carleton 
College,  Minn.,  1877;  professor  of  history  and 
political  science  in  Smith  College,  1881;  professor 
of  political  economy  in  Amherst  College,  1892; 
and  in  Columbia  University,  1895.  For  three 
years  (1892-94)  he  was  lecturer  on  economics 
in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  (1893- 
95)  was  president  of  the  American  Economic 
Association.  Besides  numerous  articles  in  sci- 
entific periodicals,  he  has  published  the  folloi^ 
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ing  works:  The  Philosophy  of  Wealth  (1886); 
Wages  (1889);  CapitcU  and  Its  Earnings 
(1888);  The  Distribution  of  Wealth  (1901). 
Since  the  death  of  Francis  A.  Walker,  Professor 
CJlark,  on  account  of  his  profound  and  original 
contributions  to  the  science  of  political  economy, 
has  occupied  the  first  place  among  American 
economists.  Consult  Ely,  **Decade  of  Economic 
Theory,"  in  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  vol.  xv.  (Philadel- 
phia, 1900). 

GLABX^  Jonas  Oilman  (1815-1900).  An 
American  philanthropist,  bom  at  Hubbardston, 
Mass.  After  a  term  of  service  as  a  carriage- 
maker's  apprentice,  he  besan  the  manufacture  of 
tinware,  with  shops  at  Milford  and  Lowell.  In 
1853  he  went  to  California,  where  he  developed  a 
successful  business.  He  invested  largely  in  real 
estate,  and  subsequently  added  to  his  fortune  by 
banking  operations  in  the  East.  In  1887  he  ob- 
tained a  charter  for  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
<>ation,  and  in  1889  founded  Clark  University  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  with  an  endowment  fund  of 
^1,000,000.  The  terms  of  his  will  secured  to  the 
university  a  further  endowment  of  $2,500,000. 
<  See  Clabk  University.  )  He  also  established  an 
endowed  public  library  at  Hubbardston. 

CLABK,  Lewis  Gaylobd  (1810-73).  An 
American  editor,  bom  in  Otisco,  N.  Y.  For 
twenty-five  years  (1834-59)  he  edited,  in  New 
York  City,  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  which, 
by  means  of  contributions  from  such  writers  as 
Irving,  Bryant,  Willis,  and  T^ngfellow,  and  by  his 
own  departments  of  the  "Editor's  Table"  and 
^'Gossip  with  Readers  and  Correspondents,"  he 
made  the  leading  literary  publication  of  the  time 
in  the  United  States.  Pecuniary  distress  caused 
its  discontinuance  in  1859,  and  Clark  removed 
to  Piermont,  N.  Y.,  where  he  lived  in  a  residence 

*'  presented  by  former  contributors  to  his  maga- 
zine, who  raised  the  necessary  funds  in  part  oy 
publishing  a  volume  of  their  contributions,  un- 
der the  title.  The  Knickerbocker  Gallery,  He 
held  a  place  for  some  time  in  the  New  Yoric 
€ustom-House,  but  still  contributed  repilarly 
^  to  most  of  the  leading  periodicals.     His  only 

'  books  are  the  Knickerbocker  Sketch-Book  ( 1850) , 
j4md  Knick-Knacks  from  an  Editor's  Tdble  ( 1852) . 
'  Consult  Wendell,  A  Literary  History  of  America 
(New  York,  1900). 

CLABK,  Rev.  T.     The  pseudonym  of  John 
f  Gait,  a  Scottish  novelist   (1779-1839). 

1      CLABK,  Thomas  March    (1812-1903).     An 
'.•American  Episcopal   prelate.     He  was  bom  at 
Newburyport,  Mass. ;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1831 ; 
studied  theology  at  Princeton,  and  was  licensed 
to  preach  as  a  Presbyterian  in   1835.     He  be- 
came an  Episcopalian  m  the  following  year,  and 
was  rector  of  Grace  Church,  Boston,  for  seven 
years,  afterwards  holding  charges  in   Philadel- 
phia,  Hartford,   and    Providence.      In    1854   he 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Rhode  Island,  and  in 
J  1899,  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Williams,  of  Con- 
'  necticut,  became  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Episco- 
;  pal  Church  in  America.    His  Reminiscences  ap- 
peared  in    1895;    among   his   other   works   are 
Early  Discipline  and  Culture  (1852),  and  Pri- 
mary  Truths  of  Religion   (1869). 

*     CLABK,  William   (1770-1838).     An  Ameri- 
can soldier  and  explorer,  the  associate  of  Meri- 
wether Lewis  on  the  famous  Lewis  and  Clark 
Vol.  iv.—m. 


Expedition.  He  was  bom  in  Caroline  County, 
Va.;  removed  with  his  family  to  the  site  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1784;  entered  the  army,  and 
served  as  a  lieutenant  of  infantry,  imder  General 
Wayne,  against  the  Indians,  in  1701.  He  re- 
signed, owin^  to  ill  health,  in  1796;  but  in  1803 
was  recommissioned  as  a  second  lieutenant,  and 
from  1804  to  1806  shared  with  Meriwether 
Lewis  the  command  of  an  exploring  party  which, 
leaving  Saint  I^uis  in  May,  1804,  crossed  the 
continent,  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
River  in  November,  1805,  and  arrived  at  Saint 
Louis  on  its  return  in  September,  1806.  (See 
Lewis  and  Clabk  Expedition,  The.)  Subse- 
quently he  was  commissioned  brigadier-general 
of  militia,  served  as  Indian  agent  for  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Upper  Louisiana,  was  Governor  of 
Missouri  Territory  from  1813  to  1821,  and  acted 
as  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  at  Saint 
Louis  from  1822  until  his  death.  Consult:  The 
biographical  sketch  in  Coues  (editor).  History 
of  the  Ewpedition  Under  the  Command  of  Lewis 
and  Clark  (New  York,  1893),  and  the  authori- 
ties referred  to  under  Lewis  and  Clabk  Expe- 
dition, The. 

CLABXy  Wuxiam  Andrews  (1839—).  An 
American  capitalist  and  politician,  bom  near 
Connellsville,  Pa.  He  studied  law  at  Mount 
Pleasant  (Iowa)  University,  but  never  prac- 
ticed; drove  an  ox-team  to  Montana  in  1863, 
and  by  manufacturing,  mercantile  pursuits,  min- 
ing, and  banking,  acquired  a  large  fortune.  It  is 
said  that  he  became  the  largest  owner  of  copper- 
mines  in  the  world.  In  1884  and  1889  he  was 
president  of  the  Montana  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. He  was  Democratic  nominee  for  United 
States  Senator  in  1890,  but  although  he  claimed 
the  election,  did  not  secure  a  seat.  In  1899  he  was 
elected  by  the  State  Legislature  to  succeed  Lee 
Mantle  as  United  States  Senator.  Thereupon, 
at  the  instance  of  Marcus  Daly,  the  Anaconda 
mine-owner,  and  his  political  rival,  there  was 
begun,  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Elections 
and  Privileges,  an  investigation  which  resulted 
in  the  recommendation  by  the  committee  that 
the  Senate  adopt  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
Clark  "was  not  duly  and  legally  elected  to  a 
seat  in  the  Senate."  Clark,  in  an  address  to  the 
Senate,  reviewed  the  report  of  the  committee, 
and  submitted  a  copy  of  his  resignation.  Al- 
most immediately  thereafter  he  was  appointed 
by  the  acting  Governor  of  Montana  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  his  resignation.  This  ap- 
pointment was  subsequently  declared  by  the 
Governor  to  be  invalid.  Clark  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  by  the  Montana  Legisla- 
ture for  the  term  of  1901-07. 

CLABK,  William  Bullock  (1860 — ).  An 
American  geologist,  bom  at  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
He  received  his  education  at  Amherst,  Mass., 
and  studied  geolo^  at  Munich.  In  1887  he  was 
made  instructor  in  geology  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  and  in  1888  iMtcame  connected  with 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  In  1891 
he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Maryland 
Weather  Service;  from  1892  to  1894  was  asso- 
ciate professor  of  geology  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  made  full 
professor  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  geolog- 
ical laboratory.  In  1896  he  was  made  State 
Geologist  of  Maryland.  His  publications  include 
a  number' of  interesting  papers  and  reports  deal* 
ing  with  subjects  of  American  geology. 
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CIiABX.  William  Geobge  (1821-78).  An 
EnKlish  scholar.  He  was  born  in  March,  1821, 
and  passed  his  boyhood  in  Yorkshire.  In  1844 
he  graduated  from  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
with  great  distinction,  and  was  elected  fellow 
of  his  college.  He  was  subsequently  elected  a 
tutor,  and  then  public  orator  of  the  university 
(1857).  In  1849  he  visited  Spain,  and  in  1856 
he  made  a  tour  of  Greece.  Sketches  of  these 
travels  were  published  under  the  titles  Oazpacho 
(1850)  and  Peloponnesus  (1858).  In  1853  he 
took  orders,  publishing  in  1860  Four  Sermons 
preached  at  Trinity;  but  in  1869  he  asked  his 
Bishop  to  be  relieved,  stating  his  reasons  for 
the  step  in  a  pamphlet  entitled,  The  Present 
Dangers  of  the  Church  of  England  (1870).  He 
edited  the  first  series  of  Cambridge  Essays 
(1855) ;  contributed  to  Eraser* s  Magazine;  and 
was  one  of  the  foimders  of  the  JounuU  of  Philol- 
ogy (1868),  of  which  he  was  an  editor;  but  he 
Is  chiefly  known  for  the  Cambridge  Shakespeare 
(9  vols.,  1863-66),  in  which,  though  it  was 
planned  by  himself,  he  was  aided  by  W.  A. 
Wright  (q.v.).  It  furnishes  the  best  text  of  any 
yet  published.  The  two  editors  also  prepared 
the  Qlobe  Shakespeare  (1864),  and  single  plays 
for  students.  Owing  to  ill  health,  Clark  retired 
from  Cambridge  in  1873  and  passed  his  last 
vears  at  York,  where  he  died,  November  6,  1878. 
In  1883  the  Clark  Lectureship  in  English  Litera- 
ture was  foimded,  at  Trinity,  from  property  he 
left  to  the  college. 

CLABK,  WiLUS  Gaylobd  (1810-41).  An 
American  poet,  bom  at  Otisco,  N.  Y.  He  became 
proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Ga- 
zette, and  was  long  a  contributor  to  the  Knicker- 
hooker  Magazine^  edited  by  his  brother,  Lewis 
(Jaylord  Clark  (q.v.),  by  whom  were  prepared 
his  Literary  Remains  (1844)  and  a  complete  edi- 
tion of  his  poems  (1847).  The  former  of  these 
was  made  up  chiefly  of  the  Ollapodiana  Papers, 
a  series  of  prose  sketches  that  had  first  appeared 
in  the  Knickerbocker,  His  poetry  is  contem- 
plative and  serious,  his  prose  marked  by  hu- 
morous fancy.  Consult:  Wendell,  A  Literary 
History  of  America  (New  York,  1900). 

CLABKE,  Adam  (c.1762-1832).  A  British 
Methodist  clergyman  and  biblical  scholar,  bom 
in  County  Londonderry,  Ireland.  He  studied  at 
John  Wesley's  School,  at  Kingswood,  near  Bris- 
tol ;  adopted  the  career  of  a  Methodist  preacher ; 
was  sent  out  by  Wesley,  in  1782,  to  preach  the 
Methodist  doctrines,  and  was  president  of  the 
conferences  of  1806,  1814,  and  1822.  He  was  a 
thorough  student  of  the  classics,  natural  sci- 
ence, (Surch  history  and  Oriental  languages  and 
literature,  and  published  works  in  all  of  these 
branches.  Some  of  his  books  are:  A  Biblio- 
graphical Dictionary  (6  vols.,  1803-04)  ;  Me- 
moirs of  the  Wesley  Family;  and,  most  important 
of  all,  Commentary  on  the  Bible  (8  vols.,  1810- 
26).  He  was  engaged  in  editing  Rymer's  Fee- 
dera,  from  1808  to  1818,  when  exhaustion  com- 
pelled him  to  give  up  the  task.  For  his  Life, 
consult  Etheridge   (I^ondon,  1858). 

CLABKE,  Benjamin  Franklin  (1831--). 
An  American  engineer  and  educator,  born  at 
Newport,  Maine.  He  graduated  in  1863  at 
Brown  University,  and  afterwards  became  con- 
nected with  the  university  as  instructor  (1863- 
68),  professor  of  mathematics  (1868-93),  profes- 
sor of  mechanical  engineering  (from  1893),  and 


acting  president  (1896-97  and  1898-99).  In  1884 
he  published  a  biography  and  eulogy  of  Prof. 
Samuel  S.  Greene. 

CLABKE,  Charles  CowDEN  (1787-1877).  An^ 
English  author  and  lecturer,  bom  in  Enfield, 
Middlesex.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Shel- 
ley, Keats,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  Lamb.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  his  wife,  Mary  Cowden  Clarke  (q.v.), 
he  annotated  an  edition  of  Shakespeare  (1869), 
and  compiled  The  Shakespeare  Key  (1879).  His 
brilliant  lectures  on  Shakespeare  and  other  poets,, 
which  he  delivered  in  London  (1834-54),  gave 
him  a  considerable  reputation,  and  did  much 
to  arouse  a  wider  interest  in  the  higher  drama. 
He  .published:  Tales  from  Chaucer  (1833); 
Shakespeare  Characters  (1863)  ;  Motive  Char- 
acters (1866)  ;  Recollections  of  Writers  (1878)  ; 
and  numerous  articles  on  the  drama  and  fine 
arts  for  periodicals.  Consult  Biography,  by  hia 
wife  (London,  1887). 

CLABKE,  Edward  Daniel  (1769-1822).  An^ 
English  traveler  and  mineralogist.  He  was  bom 
at  Willingdon,  in  Sussex;  graduated  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1790 ;  and  then  traveled,  as  companion 
to  several  wealthy  young  men,  throu^  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  Egypt,  and  Asia  Minor, 
remaining  away  from  England  until  1802.  In 
1807  he  began  a  course  of  lectures  on  mineral- 
ojgy  at  Cambridge,  and  the  university  estab- 
lished a  professorship  of  that  science  for  him. 
He  presented  to  the  library  a  number  of 
valuable  marbles;  among  others,  the  colossal 
statue  of  the  £leu£Jnian  Ceres,  discovered  by 
Wheler  in  1676,  and  now  in  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum.  His  Travels  (6  vols.,  1810-23)  were 
received  with  extraordinary  favor.  Besides  this 
work  and  numerous  publications  bearing  on 
mineralogy,  he  wrote:  Oreek  Marbles  Brought 
from  the  Shores  of  the  Euxine,  Archipelago,  and 
Mediterranean  (1809),  and  Tlie  Tomb  of  Alex- 
ander (1805).  His  collection  of  minerals,  coins,^ 
etc.,  was  purchased  by  Cambridge  University. 
For  his  Life,  consult  Otter  (London,  1825). 

CLABKE,  Helen  Archibald.  An  American 
editor  and  critic,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  She 
graduated,  in  1884,  at  the  music  department  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  in  1889,  with 
Charlotte  Porter,  foimded  Poet-Lore,  a  quarterly 
magazine  of  letters,  and  in  addition  to  many* 
articles  for  reviews  has  published,  in  collabora- 
tion with  Charlotte  Porter,  editions  of  Robert 
Brovming's  Poems  (1896);  Robert  Browning* s^ 
Complete  Poetical  Works  (1898);  and  Brotm- 
ing  Study  Programmes  (1900). 

CLABKE,  Henri  Jacques  Guillaume, 
Comte  d'Himebourg  and  Due  de  Feltre  (1765- 
1818).  A  French  general,  bom  at  Landrecies 
(Nord).  He  studied  at  the  Ecole  Militaire, 
Paris,  entered  the  cavalry,  and  having  become 
lieutenant-colonel,  so  distinguished  himself  at 
Horchheim  as  to  earn  promotion  to  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general.  In  1793  he  was  deprived 
of  his  command,  as  a  suspect,  but  in  1795 
was  reinstated  in  the  service  as  a  general  of 
division,  and  made  by  Camot  chief  of  the  topo- 
graphical bureau  of  the  War  Ministry.  Sent  by 
the  Directory  to  Italy  to  observe  the  movements 
of  Napoleon,  then  commanding  the  French 
army  there,  he  entered  into  the  spirit  of  that 
general's  plans,  and  was  later  rewarded  by  be- 
ing appointed  his  private  secretary.  In  18(^ 
lie  was  Governor  of  Vienna,  in  1806  of  Berliiu 
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and  in  1807  Minister  of  War.  Upon  the  entry 
of  the  Allies  into  Paris,  he  declared  himself  a 
Boyalist;  during  the  Hundred  Days  accom- 
panied Louis  XVIII.  into  exile  to  Ghent,  and 
from  1815  to  1817  was  again  Minister  of  War. 

CLABXE,  Jacob  Augustus  Lockhabt  (1817- 
80).  An  English  physician,  bom  in  London. 
He  was  brought  up  in  France,  but  studied  medi- 
cine in  England,  at  Guy's  and  Saint  Thomas's 
hospitals.  He  there  divided  his  attention  between 
private  medical  practice  and  original  research 
in  microscopic  anatomy  and  pathology,  giving 
most  of  his  time  to  research.  A  group  of 
ganglion-cells  in  the  spinal  column  was  named, 
after  him,  *the  posterior  vesicular  column  of 
Clarke.'  The  results  of  his  investigations  were 
published  in  the  form  of  special  papers;  he 
wrote  no  books.  A  list  of  his  papers  may  be 
found  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Society  (1879). 

CLABXE,  James  Freeman  (1810-88).  An 
American  Unitarian  clergjTiian.  He  was  bom 
in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  and  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1829,  and  at  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School 
in  1833.  He  was  then  called  to  become  pastor 
of  a  Unitarian  church  in  Louisville,  Ky.  In 
1841  he  assisted  in  founding  the  Church  of  the 
Disciples,  Boston,  of  which  he  was  pastor  from 
1841  to  1850,  and  from  1853  until  his  death. 
He  was  a  friend  of  Emerson  and  Channing,  a 
supporter  of  the  anti-slavery  movement,  and 
secretary  of  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion in  1859-62.  He  was  also  for  many  years 
one  of  the  overseers  of  Harvard,  where  he  was 
professor  of  natural  religion  and  Christian  doc- 
trine (1867-71),  and  lecturer  on  ethnic  re- 
ligimis  (1876-77).  Besides  a  vast  number  of 
articles  contributed  to  current  joumals  and 
magazines,  Dr.  Clarke  published  many  works, 
including:  Theodore  (1841),  a  translation  from 
the  German  of  De  Wette;  Campaign  of  1812 
(1848)  ;  Eleven  Weeks  in  Europe  (1852)  ;  Chris- 
tian Doctrine  of  Prayer  (1854,  new  ed.  1874)  ; 
The  Hour  Which  Cometh  and  Now  Is  (1864,  3d 
ed.  1877)  ;  Orthodomy:  Its  Truths  and  Errors 
(8th  ed.,  1885)  ;  Steps  of  Belief  (1870)  ;  The  Ten 
Great  Religions  (2  vols.,  1871-83;  vol.  i.,  22d 
ed.  1886;  vol.  ii.,  5th  ed.  1886)  ;  Common  Sense 
in  Religion  (1874);  Essentials  and  Non-Essen- 
tials  in  Religion  (1878)  ;  Manual  of  Unitarian 
Belief  (1884);  Anti-Slavery  Days  (1884);  and 
Vexed  Questions    (1886). 

CLABXE,  John  (1609-76).  An  English  phy- 
sician, one  of  the  founders  of  Rhode  Island,  m 
America.  He  emigrated  to  Boston  in  1637; 
was  one*  of  the  friends  of  Anne  Hutchinson  there, 
and  with  her  was  driven  out  of  the  Colony. 
Roger  Williams  received  him,  and  Clarke  thus 
became  one  of  the  founders  of  Rhode  Island.  He 
founded  at  Newport,  probablv  in  1638,  a  Bap- 
tist church,  which,  next  to  the  one  founded  by 
Roger  Williams  at  Providence  in  1636,  was  the 
earlieat  in  America.  He  went  with  Williams  to 
England  in  1651,  as  an  agent  for  the  Colony^  and 
there  published  III  News  from  Neip  England;  or, 
a  Narrative  of  New  England  Persecution,  After 
remaining  for  twelve  years  in  England,  he  pro- 
cured from  CTharlea  XI.  a  second  charter  for 
Rhode  Island,  which  secured  to  every  person 
the  right  to  follow  his  own  judgment  in  matters 
of  religion.  On  his  return  he  resumed  the  care 
of  the   Newport   church,   and   kept   the   pulpit 


until  his  death.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
General  Assembly  from  1664  to  1669;  was  Dep- 
uty Govemor  in  1669  and  1671,  and  aftenn'ards 
codified  the  Rhode  Island  laws.  He  has  been 
called  *the  Father  of  American  Baptists.'  Con- 
sult articles  in  the  Baptist  Quarterly  (Philadel- 
phia, 1876). 

CLABKEy  John  Mason  ( 1857— ) .  An  Amer- 
ican geologist  and  paleontologist,  bom  at  Canan- 
daigua,  N.  Y.  He  studied  at  Amherst  and  the 
University  of  Giittingen,  and  in  1881-84  was 
professor  of  geology  and  mineralogy  at  Smith 
College.  In  1885  and  1886  he  was  lecturer  on 
geology  at  the  Massachusetts  State  Agricultural 
College,  in  Amherst.  In  1894  he  was  appointed 
State  Geologist  of  New  York  and  professor  of 
geology  in  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 
at  Troy^  and  in  1898  State  Paleontologist  of 
New  York.  His  publications  include:  New  De- 
vonian Crustacea  (1882);  Cirriped  Crustacea 
from  the  Devonian  (1883)  ;  Ueber  deutsche  oher- 
devonische  Crustaceen  (1884);  On  Devonian 
Spores  (1885);  and  On  the  Higher  Devonian 
Faunas  of  Ontario  County,  New  York  (1886). 

CLARKE,  John  Sleepeb  (1833-99).  An 
American  comedian,  after  1867  a  resident  of 
England.  He  was  bom  at  Baltimore,  and  in  his 
boyhood  was  a  schoolmate  of  Edwin  Booth,  with 
whom  he  engaged  in  amateur  dramatic  readings. 
Giving  up  the  study  of  law  in  order  to  go  upon 
the  stage,  he  made  his  first  professional  appear- 
ance in  Boston,  as  Frank  Hardy,  in  Paul  Pry, 
at  the  Howard  Athenieum,  in  1851.  The  next 
year  he  went  to  Philadelphia.  In  1859  he  mar- 
ried Asia  Booth,  the  sister  of  his  old  schoolmate. 
He  made  his  appearance  in  New  York,  in  1861,  as 
Diggory,  in  The  Spectre  Bridegroom,  From  1864 
to  1867  he  was  associated  with  Booth  in  the 
management  of  the  Winter  Garden,  New  York; 
they  also  had  theatres  in  Philadelphia  and  Bos- 
ton. Clarke's  popularity  was  very  great,  among 
his  favorite  parts  being  Dromio  of  Syracuse, 
Paul  Pry,  Bob  Brierly  in  the  Ticket-of -Leave 
Man,  and  especially  Major  Wellington  de  Boots 
in  Everybody's  Friend,  and  Toodles.  Having 
gone  to  London  in  1867,  he  made  his  English 
G^but  in  the  rOle  of  Major  de  Boots.  His  suc- 
cess was  such  that  he  decided  to  remain  in  Eng- 
land, though  he  afterwards  made  several  visits 
to  the  United  States  (1870,  1871,  1879,  and 
1884),  where  he  was  warmly  welcomed.  Some  of 
his  later  parts  were  Salem  'Scudder  in  The  Octo- 
roon, Dr.  Pangloss  in  The  Heir  at  Law,  Ollapod 
in  The  Poor  Gentleman,  Babbington  Jones  in 
Among  the  Breakers,  and  Bob  Acres  in  The 
Rivals;  but  Toodles  remained  the  favorite.  Its 
first  run  at  the  Strand  Theatre,  where  Clarke 
was  long  engaged,  was  for  two  hundred  nights. 
His  later  years  were  passed  at  leisure,  near 
London.  Consult:  Bell,  in  Matthews  and  Hut- 
ton,  Actors  and  Actresses  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  vol.  ii.  (New  Yoric,  1886)  ; 
and  Clapp  and  Edgett,  Players  of  the  Present 
(New  York,  1899). 

CLABKE,  MacDonald  (1798-1842).  An 
American  writer,  known  as  *The  Mad  Poet.*  He 
was  a  native  of  Bath,  Maine,  but  was  for  many 
years  a  conspicuous  figure  in  New  York  City, 
where  his  amiable  eccentricities  endeared  him 
to  his  contemporaries.  He  considered  himself 
a  great  poet,  and,  besides  a  mass  of  trash,  wrote 
some  thmgs  that  are  tender  and  lovable.    Am(»ig 
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kis  ooDceiU  the  best  kno>\'n  is  "Now  Twilight 
lets  her  curtain  down,  and  pins  it  with  a 
utar."  Among  his  publications,  most  of  which 
are  now  rare,  are:  A  Review  of  the  Eve  of  Eter- 
nity (1820);  The  Elixir  of  Moonshine,  by  the 
Mad  Poet  (1822);  The  Belles  of  Broadway 
(1833)  ;  Death  in  Disguise — a  temperance  poem 
(1833) ;  and  A  Cross  and  a  Coronet  (1841). 

CLABXEy  Mabcus.    See  Austbalian  Liteb- 

ATUBE. 

CLABKE,  Mabt  Victoria  Ck>woEN  (1809-98). 
An  English  Shakespearean  scholar  and  author. 
She  was  the  pupil  and  associate  of  Mary  Lamb. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  she  was  married  to 
Charles  €k>wden  Clarke,  and  soon  afterwards 
began  the  great  work  of  her  life,  the  Concord- 
ance to  Shakespeare,  which  was  published  in 
London  in  1846.  She  afterwards  published:  The 
Girlhood  of  Shakespeare's  Heroines  (1850)  ;  The 
Iron  Cousin  (1854);  World-Noted  Women 
( 1850)  ;  The  Shakespeare  Key  ( 1879)  ;  My  Long 
lAfe:  An  Autobiography  (1896) ;  and  Letters  to 
an  Enthusiast:  Being  a  Series  of  Letters  ad- 
dressed  to  Robert  Balmanno,  Esq.,  of  New  York, 
IH50'6J,  edited  by  A.  U.  Nettleton  (Chicago, 
1902). 

CLABKE,  Rebecca  Sophia  (1833—).  An 
American  author,  born  at  Norri<i^wock,  Maine. 
Under  the  pseudonym  of  'Sophie  May,'  she  pub- 
lished such  juvenile  books  as  the  Little  Prudy 
Stories  (6  vols.,  1864-65) ;  Dotty  Dimple  Stories 
(6  vols.,  1867-60) ;  and  others. 

CLABKE,  Samuel  (1675-1729).  An  Eng- 
lish clergyman,  bom  at  Norwich,  and  educated 
nt  Caius  CTollegc,  Cambridge.  He  was  a  disciple 
of  Newton,  and  attempted  to  modify  the  theo- 
ries of  Descartes.  In  1698  he  became  chaplain 
to  Bishop  Moore,  of  Norwich,  and  undertook  the 
fitudy  of  divinity,  publishing  in  1699  Three 
Practical  Essays  on  Baptism,  Confirmation,  and 
Repentance,  In  1704-05  Clarke  delivered  the 
Boyle  Lectures,  out  of  which  was  developed  his 
Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes 
of  Ood;  and  after  the  death  of  Locke,  in  1704, 
he  was  considered  as  at  the  head  of  English 
metaphysicians.  Queen  Anne  made  him  one  of 
her  chaplains,  and  presented  him  to  the  rectory 
ol  Saint  James,  Westminster.  In  1708  he  pub- 
lished A  Discourse  Concerning  the  Unalterable 
Obligations  of  Natural  Religion  and  the  Truth 
and  Certainty  of  Christian  Revelation,  and  in 
1712  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  in 
which  his  denial  of  the  belief  of  the  primitive 
Church  in  the  Trinity  brought  upon  him  the 
attacks  of  theologians.  In  1714  the  Lower  House 
of  Convocation  complained  of  his  teachings  and 
sent  the  matter  to  the  Upper  House.  Clarke 
evaded  the  difficulty,  and  promised  to  be  silent 
on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity.  His  views  were 
considered  to  be  semi-Arian  (see  Abius)  ,  and  in- 
volved him  not  only  with  authorities  of  the 
Established  Church,  but  with  the  freethinkers 
of  his  time.  In  1715  appeared  his  Philosophical 
Inquiry  Concerning  Human  Liberty,  The  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  afterwards  Queen  Caroline,  re- 
quested him  to  discuss  with  Leibnitz  the  ques- 
tions of  time  and  space  and  their  relations  to 
God.  The  correspondence  to  which  this  gave 
rise  is  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  pa- 
pers which  pai«sed  between  Clarke  and  Leibnitz 
(1717).  Ijeibnitz  claimed  that  time  and  space 
are  confused  perceptions;   Clarke  endows  them 


with  real  existence,  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  external  existence  of  God.  His  works 
include  an  edition  of  Caesar  (1712);  Homer's 
J  Had,  in  Greek  and  Latin  (1729);  Expositum 
of  the  Church  Catechism  (1729).  His  most 
important  work  was  done  in  the  sphere  of 
ethics,  where  he  maintained  that  morality  ia 
^incumbent  on  men,  from  the  very  nature  and 
reason  of  things  themselves."  ''The  fitness  of 
things**  requires  that  every  object  be  treated 
according  to  its  own  nature,  and  therefore  that 
man  be  treated  by  man  with  due  respect  to  his 
freedom  of  choice.  The  laws  of  morality  are  as 
reasonable  as  those  of  mathematics,  and  are 
independent  of  the  consequences  of  moral  acts; 
but  God  has  so  constituted  the  world  that 
morality  is  finally  rewarded.  See  his  Life,  by 
his  friend  Hoadly,  prefixed  to  his  collected 
works,  published  in  1738;  and  consult  L. 
Stephen,  History  of  English  Thought  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century  (London,  1876). 

CULBXE,  WiLUAU  HoBATio  (1840 — ).  Ab 
American  organist  and  musical  author.  He  was 
bom  at  Newton,  Mass.;  held  positions  as  organ- 
ist at  Norwood,  Dedham,  Boston,  and  Woburn, 
and  subsequently  removed  to  Dayton,  Ohio, 
where  he, was  appointed  superintendent  of  public 
schools.  From  1878  to  1887  he  was  or^nist  at 
the  Tremont  Temple,  Boston.  After  his  retire- 
ment, he  became  established  at  Reading,  Mass. 
Clarigold  Hall,  a  well-known  chapel  of  music  in 
that  city,  with  its  excellent  four-manual  organ, 
was  built  by  him.  His  New  Method  for  Reed- 
Organs  is  justly  celebrated.  It  acquired  an 
extensive  popularity,  more  than  100,(KK)  copies 
of  the  work  having  been  sold  within  the  twenty 
years  following  its  publication  in  1869. 

CLABKE,  WiMJAM  Newton,  D.D.  (1841—). 
An  American  Baptist  theologian.  He  was  bom 
at  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  December  2,  1841;  grad- 
uated at  what  is  now  Colgate  University  in 
1861,  and  from  Hamilton  Theological  Seminary 
in  1863.  After  serving  as  a  pastor,  he  was  pro- 
fessor in  Toronto  Baptist  College  from  1883  to 
1887,  and  since  1890,  of  Christian  theology  in 
Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  He  has 
published:  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  Mark 
(1881);  The  Circle  of  Theology:  An  Introduc- 
tion to  Theological  Study  (1897);  Outline  of 
Christian  Theology  (1897);  What  ShaU  We 
Think  of  Christianity?  (1899)  ;  Can  I  Believe  in 
God  the  Father?  (1899) ;  A  Study  of  Christian 
Missions   (1900). 

CLABKE  FOBK.  One  of  the  most  important 
forks  of  the  Columbia  River,  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Flathead  and  Missoula  rivers.  Mon- 
tana (Map:  Montana,  A  1).  It  flows  north- 
west, through  Lake  Pend  d*Oreille,  in  Idaho,  con- 
tinuing in  a  northwest  course  thence  across  the 
northeast  comer  of  Washington,  empties  into 
the  Columbia  River  (q.v.)  on  the  Canadian  fron- 
tier. It  has  a  total  length  of  about  650  miles, 
from  the  source  of  either  tributary,  and  pos- 
fiesses  abundant   water-power. 

CLABKS3TTBGL  A  city  and  the  county- 
seat  of  Harrison  County,  W.  Va.,  100  miles 
southeast  of  Wheeling;  on  the  Monongahela 
River,  and  on  branches  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  and  other  railroads  (Map:  West  Virginia, 
D  2).  It  is  in  a  country  rich  in  coal,  oil,  and 
natural  gas,  and  has  manufactures  of  woolen 
goods,  window-glass,  decorated  tableware,  iron. 
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and  tinplate,  and  shaft-pulleys.  The  city  con- 
tains two  hospitals,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Broad- 
dus  Classical  and  Scientific  Institute.  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  'Stonewall'  Jackson.  Settled 
in  1772,  Clarksburg  was  incorporated  in  1849, 
and  is  governed  at  present  under  a  charter  of 
1897,  which  provides  for  a  mayor,  elected  an- 
nually, and  a  city  council  chosen  by  wards.  The 
water-works  are  owned  and  operated  by  the 
municipality.  Population,  in  1890,  3008;  in 
1900,  4050. 

CLABK^SON,  AUtthew  (1758-1825).  An 
American  soldier  and  philanthropist,  bom  in 
Kew  York  City.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  he  enlisted  as  a  private,  and  in 
1777  took  part  in  the  Saratoga  campaign.  He 
afterwards  served  as  aide-de-camp,  with  the  rank 
of  major,  to  Gen.  Benedict  Arnold  (August, 
1778,  March,  1779),  and  to  Gen.  Benjamin  Lin- 
coln (March,  1779-July,  1782) ;  was  taken  pris- 
oner at  Charleston,  on  May  12,  1780,  and  in 
1783  was  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel.  After 
the  war  he  returned  to  New  York,  where  he  took 
an  active  interest  in  all  public  and  philan- 
thropic enterprises.  He  served  several  terms  in 
the  State  Legislature,  was  president  for  many 
years  of  the  bank  of  New  York;  was  governor 
of  the  New  York  Hospital  for  thirty  years,  and 
did  much  for  prison  reform  and  the  establish- 
ment of  public  schools.  Consult  The  Clarkaons 
of  New  York  (New  York,  1876-76). 

CIiABXSON,  Thomas '  ( 1760-1846) .  An  Eng- 
lish philanthropist  and  anti-slavery  agitator, 
bom  in  Cambridge.  He  studied  at  Cambridge 
University,  and  early  gave  evidence  of  his  an- 
tagonism to  slavery  in  a  Latin  prize  essay, 
which  he  wrote  in  1785,  on  the  question,  "Is 
it  right  to  make  slaves  of  others  against  their 
will?"  An  English  translation  had  an  ex- 
tensive circulation,  and  Clarkson  resolved  to 
devote  his  life  to  a  crusade  against  African 
slavery.  Associations  were  formed,  and  Clark- 
son,  besides  visiting  the  principal  cities  of  Eng- 
land and  going  to  Paris  in  the  cause,  published 
numerous  essays,  pamphlets,  and  reports  on  the 
subject.  Wilberforce,  whose  co<)peration  he  had 
secured,  took  the  lead  in  the  anti-slavery 
agitation,  and  in  1787  brought  the  subject  be- 
fore Parliament.  On  March  25,  1807.  the 
bill  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  be- 
came a  law,  and  Clarkson  subsequently  wrote 
A  Uiatory  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Accomplish- 
ment  of  the  Abolition  of  the  African  Slave- 
Trade  (1808).  On  the  formation  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  in  1823,  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  Clarkson  became  one 
of  its  leadini^  members.  He  saw  the  object  of 
its  efforts  attained  in  1833.  His  other  works  in- 
clude: Memoirs  of  the  Private  and  Public  Life 
of  William  Penn  (1813);  Thoughts  on  the 
Necessity  of  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Slaves  in  the  British  Colonies  (1823).  Consult: 
Taylor,  Biographical  Sketch  of  Thomas  Clark- 
son (1839),  and  Elmes,  Thomas  Clarkson, 
(1876). 

CLABXCI^VILLE.  A  city  and  the  county-seat 
of  Montgomery  Coimty,  Tenn.,  45  miles  north- 
west of  Nashville;  near  the  junction  of  the 
Cumberland  and  Red  rivers,  and  on  the  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  Kailroad  (Map:  Tennessee, 
I)  4).  It  is  one  of  the  groat  tobacco-markets  of 
the  South,  and  has  manufactures  of  iron,  agri- 


cultural implements,  lumber,  flour,  etc.,  and 
valuable  iron-ore  deposits  in  the  vicinity.  It 
is  the  seat  of  the  Southwestern  Presbyterian 
University,  founded  in  1875,  and  of  a  Methodist 
seminary  for  young  ladies.  Settled  in  1780, 
Clarksville  was  incorporated  some  five  years 
later,  and  is  at  present  governed  imder  a  charter 
of  1850,  revised  in  1891.  The  mayor  is  elected 
every  two  years,  and  the  city  council  controls 
all  appointments  to  municipal  offices.  The  city 
owns  and  operates  its  water-works.  Popula- 
tion, in  1880,  3880;  in  1890,  7924;  in  1900,  9431. 

CLABKSVILLE.  A  city  and  the  coimty-seat 
of  Red  River  County,  Tex.,  61  miles  west  by 
north  of  Texarkana;  on  the  Texas  and  Pacific 
Railroad  (Map:  Texas,  G  3).  The  centre  of  a 
fertile  agricultural  region,  it  carries  on  a  largo 
trade  in  cotton,  live  stock,  grain,  and  hides.  The 
industrial  establishments  include  a  cotton-com- 
press, cottonseed-oil  mill,  etc.  Population,  in 
1890,  1588;   in  1900,  2069. 

CLABK  XTNIVEBSITY.  An  institution  of 
higher  education,  founded  in  1887,  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  by  Jonas  Gilman  Clark  (q.v.)-  ^^^  uni- 
versity was  planned  to  afiford  opportunity  for 
full  and  free  research  alonff  advanced  lines;  to 
add  as  materially  as  might  be  to  the  ascertained 
truths  of  science;  and  to  equip  educators  and 
specialists  of  the  highest  qualifications.  It  was 
especially  stipulated  that  the  best  academic 
standards  should  forever  be  maintained,  and 
as  the  original  endowment  was  insufficient  to 
equip  courts  in  all  subjects,,  but  few  courses 
were  at  first  equipped,  and  those  completely. 
These  comprised  post-graduate  courses  in  the 
fimdamental  sciences  of  physics,  chemistry, 
biology,  psychology,  and  education.  Only  ac- 
credited college  graduates  are  admitted  as  can- 
didates for  the  Ph.D.  degree;  and  students  are 
thrown  largely  upon  their  own  resources,  the  in- 
structors acting.,  so  far  as  possible,  as  'guides' 
and  counselors.  Not  many,  but  the  best  students, 
men  or  women,  are  sought ;  and  to  aid  these,  ten 
scholarships  and  twenty  fellowships  have  been 
established,  ranging  in  value  from  $100  to  $600. 
Instruction  is  intrusted  in  some  degree  to  the 
fellows,  and  also  to  the  docents  (see  Docent), 
the  latter  representing  the  highest  academic  uni- 
versity appointments.  The  library,  collected 
for  the  specialized  requirements  of  each  depart- 
ment, numbers  some  20,000  volumes  and  1500 
pamphlets.  Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Clark  in 
1900,  the  university  received  a  bequest  of 
$2,500,000  for  the  establishment  of  an  under- 
graduate department,  to  be  conducted  upon  the 
same  general  plan,  so  far  as  feasible,  as  that  of 
the  post-graduate  department.  This  collegiate 
depai-tment  was  organized  in  1902  with  Carroll 
Davidson  Wright  (q.v.).  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor,  as  president.  To  what  extent 
Clark  University  has  contributed  to  the  higher 
education  of  the  country  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  within  ten  years  from  its  founda- 
tion its  students  and  graduates  published  not 
less  than  500  works,  memoirs,  and  monographs. 
Three  journals,  furthermore,  are  regularly  pub- 
lished by  the  university;  these  are  the  American 
Journal  of  Psychology,  the  Pcedagogical  Semi- 
nari/,  and  the  Mathematical  Review,  The  presi- 
dent of  the  university  since  its  inception,  and  to 
whom  its  development  must  in  large  measure  be 
ascribed,  is  Granville  Stanley  Hall  (<rv.), 
formerly  professor  of  psychology  in  Johns  Hop- 
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kins  University.    Consult  Clark  University ,  1889' 
99,  Decennial  Celebration  (Worcester,  1899). 

CLASEN,  kWzen,  Lorenzo  (181 2-99 ) .  A  Ger- 
man  artist  and  art  critic,  born  in  DUsseldorf.  He 
painted  several  historical  pictures,  including 
"Poetic  Contest  on  the  Wartburg,"  and  "The 
Watch  on  the  Rhine."  But  he  is  better  known 
for  his  art  criticisms  in  periodicals,  for  his 
editorship  of  Faber's  Konversations-Lemkon  fiir 
bildetuie  Kunst,  and  for  his  publications,  Dea 
Kunstfreundea  Reiseahenteuer  (1847),  and  Er- 
lehtes  und  Verwebtes  (1886). 

CLASSICS  (Lat.  clasaicus,  from  claasiSy  class, 
from  calare,  Gk. KoKeip^kalein,  to  call).  The  term 
clasaici  was  originally  applied  to  thoae  citizens 
of  Rome  that  belonged  to  the  first  and  most  in- 
fluential of  the  six  classes  into  which  Servius 
Tullius  divided  the  population.  As  early  as  the 
second  century  a.d.,  it  is  applied  figuratively  by 
Gellius  to  writers  of  the  highest  rank;  and  this 
mode  of  designation  has  since  been  very  gener- 
ally adopted,  in  both  literature  and  art.  Most 
nations  have  had,  at  some  one  time,  a  more  than 
usual  outburst  of  literature;  this  they  usually 
style  the  classical  period  of  their  literature,  and 
its  most  distinguished  writers  their  classics.  But 
as  the  great  productions  of  the  writers  and 
artists  of  antiquity  have  continued  to  be  looked 
upon  by  moderns  as  models  of  perfection,  the 
word  'classic*  has  come  to  designate,  in  a  nar- 
rower sense,  the  best  writers  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  'classical'  to  mean  much  the  same  as 
'ancient.' 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  ANIMALS.  Classi- 
fication is  the  act  of.  sorting  out  and  putting 
into  groups  kindred  ideas,  observations,  or  ob- 
jects. As  many  classifications,  then,  are  pos- 
sible as  are  the  categories  which  diff'erent  per- 
sons may  erect;  for  no  two  persons  see  things 
in  the  same  light,  nor  have  the  same  thoughts. 
Besides,  there  are  many  aspects  that  the  one  ob- 
server may  take  in  viewing  the  same  thing. 
Thus,  we  may  classify  plants  and  animals  ac- 
cording to  their  anatomical  structure,  the  meth- 
od of  their  embryological  development,  their 
food  or  habitats.  All  classifications,  then,  are 
arbitrary;  are  the  attempts  of  man  to  arrange, 
in  an  orderly  fashion,  his  conceptions  and  ob- 
servations. Classification  in  biology  is,  conse- 
quently, to  be  regarded  as  a  subjective  process. 
Nevertheless,  the  constant  attempt  of  all  mod- 
em naturalists  is  to  conform,  in  the  formation 
of  their  groups,  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 


facts  of  nature,  and  thereby  express  the  natural 
kinship  or  blood-relationship  of  animals,  as 
learned  through  the  investigation  of  their  struc- 
ture and  phylo^eny.  A  natural  and  true  classi- 
fication, then,  IS  a  statement  of  near  or  remote 
relationships,  Recording  to  the  degree  of  differ- 
entiation the  forms  sought  to  be  classified  have 
undergone  in  their  descent  from  a  more  or  leM 
remote  common  ancestor.  If  a  complete  classi- 
fication of  animals  is  ever  made,  it  will  be  a  com- 
plete genealogy  of  the  animal  kingdom.  In  this 
bcnse,  classification  is  neither  arbitrary  nor 
artificial,  but  only  tentative;  and  it  will  be  per- 
manent in  so  far  as  it  conforms  to  the  facts  of 
kinship  in  descent.  Hence,  a  nearer  and  nearer 
approach  to  a  natural  and  real  classification 
lias  been  made  with  each  forward  step  of  knowl- 
edge in  embryology,  morphology,  and  paleon- 
tology. 

**There  is  no  question  in  natural  history," 
said  Louis  Agassiz,  in  his  classic  Essay  on  Classi- 
ficaiion,  "on  which  more  diversified  opinions  are 
entertained  than  on  that  of  classification — ^not 
that  naturalists  disagree  as  to  the  necessity  of 
some  sort  of  arrangement  in  describing  animals 
or  plants,  for  since  nature  has  become  the  object 
of  special  studies,  it  has  been  the  universal  aim 
of  all  naturalists  to  arrange  the  objects  of  their 
investigations  in  the  most  natural  order  pos- 
sible. Even  Buffon,  who  began  the  publication 
of  his  great  Natural  History  by  denying  the  ex- 
istence in  nature  of  anything  like  a  system, 
closed  his  work  by  grouping  the  birds  according 
to  certain  general  features  exhibited  in  common 
by  many  of  them.  It  is  true,  authors  have  dif- 
fered in  their  estimation  of  the  characters  on 
which  their  different  arrangements  are  founded; 
and  it  is  equally  true  that  they  have  not  viewed 
their  arrangements  in  the  same  light,  some  hav- 
ing plainly  acknowledged  the  artificial  character 
of  their  systems,  while  others  have  urged  theirs 
as  the  true  expression  of  the  natural  relations 
which  exist  between  the  objects  themselves." 

By  collaboration  and  by  common  consent,  cer- 
tain categories  have  been  agreed  upon;  and 
these  we  generally  have  in  mind  when  we  speak 
of  the  classification  of  the  animal  or  vegetable 
kingdom.  These  categories  are  founded  mainly 
on  anatomical  and  embryological  relationships 
and  differences;  and  in  zo5logical  classification, 
for  example,  animals  that  resemble  one  another 
in  structure,  development,  or  both,  are  grouped 
closely  together,  or  are  more  distantly  associat- 
ed, according  to  the  nearness  or  remoteness  of 
the  kinship  as  evidenced  by  the  facts  of  struc- 
ture or  development,  whether  in  existing  or  in 
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oztinct  forms.  These  grades  or  degrees  of 
kinship  Vfe  speak  of  as  species,  genera,  families, 
orders,  classes,  etc.  Species  are  more  nearly  re^ 
lated  than  genera,  genera  than  families,  etc. 

The  total  number  of  the  kinds  of  animals,  or 
species,  that  are  recognized  is  not  far  from  400,- 
000.  In  order  to  think  of  them  all,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  they  should  be  grouped  into  cate- 
gories of  larger  size  than  species,  and  these,  in 
turn,  into  still  larger  ones.  This  is  rendered 
possible  by  the  fact  that  animals  show  nearer 
and  remoter  affinities.  The  ordinary  lowest 
category  is  species;  but  this  may  be  subdivided 
into  r<ic€S  or  varieties ;  several  similar  species 
are  grouped  into  a  genus;  related  genera  con- 
stitute a  family;  several  families  may  make  up 
an  order.  Orders  constitute  a  class;  classes  a 
phylum.    For  example  see  table  preceding. 

A  particular  species  receives  a  composite 
name,  embracing  first  that  of  the  genus,  and, 
second,  that  of  the  species;  thus,  the  common 
cat  is  Felis  domestica. 

Scientific  Nomenclature. — ^The  custom,  above 
stated,  of  giving  to  each  animal  a  double  name, 
that  of  its  genus  and  its  species,  arose  with 
Linnseus,  and  is  called  *binomial  nomenclature/ 
It  answers  to  a  man's  family  and  individual  or 
^Christian'  name,  as  Smith,  John.  It  always 
consists  of  Greek  or  I^atin  words,  or  of  words 
put  into  Latinized  form,  partly  because  of  a 
traditional  custom  descended  from  the  early  au- 
thors, who  wrote  only  in  Latin,  but  mainly  be- 
cause it  is  thus  made  comprehensible  to  readers 
in  all  languages.  Furthermore,  great  confusion 
would  follow  the  attempted  use  of  vernacular 
names  alone,  since  many  different  animals  are 
given  the  same  name  in  popular  speech,  while 
the  same  animal  is  known  by  various  names 
in  different  localities.  'Robin'  means  several 
very  diverse  birds  to  persons  living  in  America, 
Oreat  Britain,  India,  or  Australia,  but  Turdus 
migratorius  is  unmistakably  the  American 
thrush,  locally  called  the  robin.  Theoretically, 
these  names  are  supposed  to  be  suitably  applied. 
Thus,  turdus  is  the  old  Latin  term  for  a  thrush- 
like bird,  and  migratorius,  the  Latin  adjective 
^migratory.'  It  often  happens,  however,  through 
the  misapprehension  or  ignorance  of  the  person 
who  first  applies  the  name,  that  unsuitable  or 
positively  erroneous  appellations  have  been 
given,  or  wrong  collocations  have  been  made.  A 
subsequent  student,  discovering  this  error,  or 
taking  a  different  view  of  the  animal's  relation- 
ship, endeavors  to  correct  it  by  giving  it  a  new, 
and,  in  his  opinion,  better  name;  or  he  may 
transfer  it  to  another  genus,  but  retain  the 
specific  name.  A  third  writer,  not  knowing 
that  the  same  animal  has  been  previously  de- 
scribed and  named,  may  name  it  something  en- 
tirely different.  These  changes  and  duplications 
went  on  almost  unchecked  until  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  British  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and 
other  influential  bodies  of  naturalists  devised 
means  of  regulating  the  matter,  which  resulted 
in  certain  now  generally  accepted  rules,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  is  as  follows:  A  name  for  a  new 
species  is  not  recognized  in  science,  unless  it  is 
in  the  customary  binomial  form  (the  two  parts 
agreeing  in  number  and  gender),  and  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  description  by  which  the  ani- 
mal may  be  satisfactorily  identified^  and  which 
is  published  in  some  book  or  periodical  accessible 


to  students  in  general;  and  when  this  has  been 
done,  no  other  person  may  give  the  animal  a 
different  specific  name.  This  is  called  the  rule 
of  priority — that  is,  the  first  name  legally  ap- 
plied must  remain  (as  a  mere  label),  whether 
it  is  subsequently  found  to  have  been  well  chosen 
or  not.  A  limit,  however,  was  found  necessary 
to  this  rule,  and  it  is  therefore  agreed  that  no 
name  previous  to  the  one  made  or  sanctioned 
bv  Linnffius  in  the  tenth  edition  of  his  Systema 
^aturee  (1758)  shall  be  recognized.  Certain 
minor  limitations  are  also  made  for  local  needs 
y-as,  for  exanaple,  with  reference  to  Rafinesque 
in  the  United  States.  In  zoological  or  botanical 
nomenclature,  a  generic  name  can  be  applied 
only  to  one  group  of  organisms.  If  it  is  subse- 
quently ^iven  to  something  else  the  new  applica- 
tion will  not  hold.  According  to  one  c<Jie,  at 
least,  a  generic  name  that  has  disappeared  by 
fusion  of  genera  or  the  splitting  of  a  genus  can- 
not be  used  again.  In  scientific  works,  the  tech- 
nical name  of  an  animal  is  often  followed  by  the 
name  (usually  abbreviated)  of  the  man  who 
named  it  as  a  whole,  as  Turdus  migratorius, 
Linn. ;  but  if  the  generic  name  was  made  by  one 
man  and  the  specific  by  another,  both  authorities 
may  be  given,  in  order  to  avoid  any  mistake, 
thus:  Bluebird,  Sialia  sialis  (Linn.),  Halde- 
mann.  Latterly,  the  recognition  of  subdivisions 
within  species,  called  subspecies,  races,  or  varie- 
ties, has  led  to  the  addition  of  a  third  name  in 
many  cases,  especially  among  birds — for  ex- 
ample, Falco  peregrinus  anatum  means  the 
(American)  variety  anatum  of  the  European 
peregrine  falcon,  or  our  duck-hawk.  Another 
custom  is  that  all  specific  and  varietal  names 
shall  begin  with  a  small  letter,  even  when  'prop- 
er* adjectives  or  nouns.  Similar  rules  and  ex- 
planations apply  to  the  names  of  the  higher 
groups,  whicn  are  capitalized,  always  in  the 
plural,  and^  in  the  case  of  the  family,  take  the 
termination  idw,  which  in  zottlogy  invariably  in- 
dicates a  group  of  family  rank.  {Note, — ^In  the 
present  work  the  rule  of  technical  books  is  not 
followed  as  to  the  initial  of  specific  names,  which 
are  capitalized  as  they  would  be  in  English.) 

Cateoobies  of  Classification.  The  number 
of  known  species  of  living  animals  is  perhaps 
350,000,  to  which  must  be  added  over  50,000  fos- 
sil described  species,  making  over  400,000  in  all. 
To  contain  all  these  forms  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  complicated  system  of  categories  of  vary- 
ing ranks.  We  recognize  the  fact  that,  in  beast 
as  welUas  in  man,  no  two  individuals  are  exact- 
ly alike.  But  just  as  the  various  members  of 
the  B.  Smith  family  more  nearly  resemble  each 
other  than  they  do  the  Jones  or  Brown  families, 
so  certain  other  animals,  while  showing  slight 
individual  differences,  possess  so  many  common, 
constant  qualities  that  we  put  them  in  the  same 
species.  Likewise,  several  species  have  certain 
qualities  in  common,  while  they  differ  in  other 
respects  so  markedly  from  all  other  species  that 
we  class  them  together  in  one  genus.  In  the 
same  way,  a  number  of  related  genera  fall  nat- 
urally into  the  same  family. 

Species, — A  term  applied  in  biology  to  the 
unit  of  classification — that  is,  the  lowest  group 
that  receives  a  name.  (For  the  exceptional 
usage  in  respect  to  Varieties,'  see  below.)  Al- 
though the  term  'species'  is  almost  universally 
employed  by  biologists  to-day,  a  precise  defini- 
tion cannot  be  applied  to  it;  for  there  is  abso- 
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lutely  no  criterion  by  which  a  species  may  be 
distinguished  from  a  variety,  on  the  one  hand, 
or  a  genus  on  the  other.  Whether  a  lot  of  or- 
ganisms under  consideration  showing  certain 
differences  shall  be  considered  two  varieties,  two 
species,  or  two  genera,  depends  upon  the  per- 
gonal characteristics  of  the  classifier.  If  he  be 
conservative,  and  has  studied  extensively  the 
systems  of  the  past,  he  will  draw  his  ideals  from 
them,  and  call  those  groups  ^species*  which  show 
about  that  difference  accorded  to  other  related 
8]>ecie8  by  equally  conservative  classifiers  in  the 
past.  If  he  be  radical,  he  will  disregard  the 
ideals  of  his  predecessors,  and,  according  to  his 
personal  bent,  *lump'  the  diverse  forms  into  one 
species,  or  possibly  into  one  variety,  or  'split' 
them  into  distinct  species.  Indeed,  a  radical 
may  take  occasion  to  'revise*  the  grouping  of  a 
conservative  in  accordance  with  his  peculiar 
ideals — in  consequence  of  which,  numbers  of  spe- 
cies may  disappear  by  inclusion  into  old  ones, 
or  new  ones  may  be  added  by  division  of  old 
ones;  or,  finally,  the  grouping  may  be  thorough- 
ly reorganized  or  disarrange.  At  the  present 
time  naturalists  have  hit  upon  no  method  of 
avoiding  this  intolerable  condition  of  afifairs, 
which  is  rapidly  bringing  chaos  into  what  was 
supposed  to  be  a  'system.'  A  century  ago,  be-, 
fore  so  extensive  collections  had  been  made  and 
studies  were  so  critical,  it  was  generally  believed 
that  'species*  were  jferfectly  distinct  as  well  as 
immutable  things.  Even  many  of  the  scientific 
workers  regarded  the  mythology  of  the  first 
chapters  of  Genesis  as  a  scientific  record,  and 
admitted  that  there  were  only  so  many  'species' 
as  were  created  in  the  beginning;  that  each 
species  received  its  name  from  Adam,  and  that 
one  pair  of  each  (except  parl^enogenetic  spe- 
cies) was  preserved  in  the  Ark,  to  become  the 
progenitors  (or  progenitor)  of  all  the  members 
of  the  species  which  have  existed  since.  The 
worthlessness,  for  scientific  purposes,  of  this 
litetary  account  of  the  creation  appeals  when 
we  try  to  enumerate  the  'species'  that  were  thus 
created.  We  then  realize  that  'species'  are  not 
natural  phenomena,  but  human  devices  of  con- 
venience,  like   the   ward-boundaries   of   a   citv. 

.The  boundary  lines  between  species  may,  in 
some  cases,  be  in  part  determined  by  natural 
phenomena,  as  ward-boundaries  may  be  limited 

,by  a  stream  or  a  bluff. 

The  history  of  the  ideas  entertained  concern- 
ing species  is  an  epitome  of  the  most  profound 
biological  thought.  In  the  developmeni*  of  any 
large  idea,  three  stages  may  be  recognized — first, 
the  speculative  suggestion  of  it;  second,  the 
clear  statement  of  it  as  a  working  hypothesis; 
and,  third,  the  demonstration.  Such  has  been 
the  history  of  the  development  of  the  modem 
idea  of  species  as  part  of  a  continuous  stream 
of  life.  The  early  Greeks  were  not  troubled  with 
the  idea  of  species;  they  sought  only  a  satis- 
factory speculative  account  of  the  origin  of  or- 
ganisms. The  early  Christians  interpreted  the 
*Mosaic'  account  of  the  creation  liberally,  regard- 
ing the  creation  not  so  much  as  the  forming  of 
completed  organisms  as  the  forming  of  the  seed 
out  of  which  they  were  to  arise.  During  the 
Middle  Ages,  however,  and  especially  from  the 

.  middle  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  doctrine  of  'special  crea- 
tion* was  universally  taught  by  the  Church. 
Milton's  epics  popularized  the  idea  of  creation 


ready  made,  with  adult  animals  of  the  different 
species;  and  the  rigid  conceptions  of  species 
which  the  early  botanists  and  zoologists  had  in- 
vented seemed  to  support  the  teachings  of  the 
churchmen.  With  the  foimding  of  universities 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  science 
began  to  awaken,  and  one  of  the  first  products 
of  the  Renaissance  was  the  natural  philosophers. 
Such  men  as  Francis  Bacon,  Descartes,  Leibnitz, 
and  Spinoza  did  not  limit  their  ideas  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Church;  they  taught  the  neces- 
sary principle  of  continuity,  to  which  the  natural 
development  of  'species'  was  a  necessary  corol- 
lary. The  more  speculative  naturalists,  or  phi- 
losopher-naturalists, next  applied  the  doctrine 
of  continuity,  as  an  hypothesis,*  to  the  facts  of 
organisms.  Such  were  Bonnet,  who  recognized 
that  all  life  was  continuous,  and  Oken,  wha 
conceived  that  all  organisms  have  developed  out 
of  a  primitive  slime.  Finally  came  the  great 
naturalists,  putting  forth  the  idea  of  the  muta- 
tion of  species  tentatively  at  first,  then  with 
greater  vigor,  until  Darwin  came,  at  the  fullness 
of  time,  to  precipitate  the  revdlution.  See  Evo- 
lution; Dabwin;  La&£abck. 

The  view  that  species  are  wholly  arbitrary 
groups  is  not  accepted  by  all  naturalists.  De 
Vries  especially  lays  stress  on  the  point  that 
species  are  objective.  Every  species,  he  be- 
lieves, is  made  up  of  a  number  oi  specific  char- 
acters, each  of  which  depends  upon  a  certain, 
chemical  particle  or  aggregation  of  molecules, 
which  perpetuates  itselfand  multiplies  by  self- 
division.  So  long  as  the  descendant  chemical 
particles  remain  like  the  parental  ones,  so  long' 
the  species  persists.  These  particles  may,  how- 
ever, suddenly  change  through  some  cause,  not 
precisely  known,  but  probably  environmental; 
and  with  a  change  in  one  of  these  particles  goes 
a  change  in  the  adult  specific  quality  that  it  con- 
trols, and  also  of  the  'correlated*  qualities.  The 
consequence  is  that  a  form  with  many  new  quali- 
ties suddenly  arises,  and  this  form  we  may  call  a 
new  species.  De  Vries  has  studied  {Die  Muta- 
tionatheorie,  1901)  variable  species  in  the  field 
— for  example,  the  evening  primrose — and  finds 
that  new  forms,  clearly  marked  off  from  the 
original,  typical  ones,  are  constantly  arising. 
They  are,  from  the  beginning,  distinct  and  fully 
formed  species.  There  are,  however,  other  theo- 
ries to  account  for  that  'distinctness*  or  isola- 
tion which  is  not  infrequently  found.  One  is 
that  species  originated  in  isolated  situations. 

A  group  of  land  animals,  getting  by  acci- 
dent upon  an  island  and  varying  normally,  will 
in  time  come  to  be  quite  dissimilar  from  the  forms 
on  the  mainland,  because,  being  isolated,  any  pe- 
culiarities that  may  crop  out  among  them  will 
not  be  swamped  by  intercrossing  with  the  main 
mass  of  the  species,  llius,  we  find  in  the  Gala- 
pagos Islands  that  each  island  has  a  peculiar 
species  of  lizard  of  a  particular  genus,  and  only 
one  species  occurs  on  each  island.  The  same  is 
true  of  certain  sparrows  on  these  islands.  Even 
on  islands  nearer  the  mainland,  like  Nantucket 
or  Fire  Island,  on  the  south  side  of  Long  Island, 
there  are  peculiar  forms — incipient  species.  It 
is  the  isolation  whi^  has  )>ermitted  them  to 
arise;  even  a  less  d^free  of  isolation  may  per- 
mit a  difference  to  grow  up.  Thus,  Darwin  tells 
this  story:  "The  two  flocks  of  Leicester  sheep 
kept  by  Mr.  Buckley  and  Mr.  Burgess  have  been 
purely'  bred*  from  the  original  stock  of  Mr.  Bake- 
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Well  for  upward  of  fifty  years.  There  is  not  a 
suspicion  existing  in  the  mind  of  any  one  at  all 
acauainted  with  the  subject  that  the  owner  of 
eitner  of  them  has  deviated  in  any  one  instance 
from  the  pure  blood  of  Mr.  Bakewell's  flock; 
and  yet  the  difference  between  the  sheep  possessed 
by  these  two  gentlemen  is  so  great  that  they 
have  the  appearance  of  being  quite  different  va- 
rieties." Darwin's  explanation  of  the  lack  of 
intergrades  between  many  species  differs  from 
the  foregoing,  and  depends  on  the  assumption 
that,  of  the  descendants  of  any  species,  those 
that  are  most  unlike  are  most  apt  to  survive; 
so  that  where  the  niunber  of  forms  (varieties) 
is  very  great,  the  intermediate  ones  (the  inter- 
grades) are  pushed  to  the  wall  and  are  extin- 
guished. In  Darwin's  words:  "As  in  each  fully 
stocked  country  natural  selection  necessarily 
acts  by  the  selected  form  having  some  advantage 
in  the  struggle  for  life  over  other  forms,  there 
will  be  a  constant  tendency  in  the  improved 
descendants  of  any  one  species  to  supplant  and 
exterminate,  in  each  stage  of  descent,  their  prede- 
cessors and  their  original  progenitor.  For  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  competition  will 
generally  be  most  severe  between  those  forma 
which  are  most  nearly  related  to  each  other  in 
habits,  constitution,  and  structure.  Hence  all 
the  intermediate  forms  between  the  earlier  and 
later  states — ^that  is,  between  the  less  and  more 
improved  states  of  the  same  species — as  well  as 
the  original  parent  species  itself,  will  generally 
tend  to  become  extinct.  So  it  probably  will  be 
with  many  whole  collateral  lines  of  descent, 
which  will  be  conquered  by  later  and  improved 
lines."  This  striking  passa^  of  Darwin  deserves 
an  experimental  or  statistical  test.  Until  that 
is  had,  it  can  only  stand  as  an  excellent  illustra- 
tion of  Darwin's  logical  treatment  of  special 
difficulties  in  his  theory. 

Another  important  attribute  of  a  species  is 
that  its  memWs  are  frequently  sterile,  with 
even  closely  related  species.  It  would,  however, 
be  a  mistake  to  assume  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
all  species,  or  even  the  hybrid  offspring  of  crossed 
species,  are  always  sterile.  It  is  likewise  an 
error  to  suppose  that,  on  the  other  hand,  sterility 
is  confined  to  crosses  between  species.  Breeders 
of  animals  are  accustomed  to  find  a  considerable 
percentage  of  sterility  between  members  of  the 
same  species;  and  when  the  members  are  close 
blood-relations,  the  percent^ige  becomes  very  high. 
Nevertheless,  the  sterility  of  hybrids  (crosses 
between  species)  is  so  common  that  Cuvier  gave 
it  as  the  sure  criterion  of  species.  For  further 
facts  and  explanations  of  this  question,  see 
Hybbiditt. 

Finally,  species  are  adapted  to  the  conditions 
in  which  they  live.  By  many  this  characteristic 
is  considered  a  fundamental  one;  so  that,  when 
we  have  explained  how  their  adaptations  arise, 
we  have  explained  how«  the  species  arose.  It 
may  be  worth  while,  here,  to  state  that  there 
is  a  lack  of  unanimity  in  respect  to  the  adaptive 
nature  of  all  specific  characters.  Those  who  as- 
sert such  adaptation  insist  that  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  any  given  apparently  useless  organ 
may  not  be  useful,  or  may  not  have  been  useful 
in  some  period  of  the  animal's  life,  or  that  of 
its  ancestors.  See  Evolxttion;  Natubal  Selec- 
tion; and  similar  titles,  and  the  books  men- 
tioned thereunder. 

Variety,  in  natural  history,  is  the  designation 


of  a  group  subordinate  to  species,  distinguished 
from  a  race  chiefly  by  the  circumstance  that  a 
race  is  artificial.  Varieties  are  regarded  as  the 
first  step  in  the  formation  of  species.  They  are 
not  to  be  confused  with  variations,  since,  like 
species,  Uiey  are  groups  of  similar  individuals. 
The  question  of  when  to  call  two  differing  lots 
of  animals  species  and  when  varieties  is  not 
capable  of  satisfactory  solution,  except  by  erect- 
ing an  artificial  and  arbitrary  bar  separating 
them.  In  the  absence  of  any  such  arbitrary 
rule,  we  find  some  naturalists  'splitting^  one 
species  into  many,  by  elevating  the  varieties  to 
specific  rank;  while  anotlier  naturalist  will 
*lump'  several  species,  reducing  them  to  the  rank 
of  varieties  of  one  species.  Many  authors  would 
define  varieties  to  be  founded  on  differences  due 
to  environment — differences  that  will  disappear 
with  changing  environment.  Those  who  are 
radical  in  recognizing  by  name  minute  and  tran- 
sitory differences  of  this  kind  confess  that 
they  cannot  recognize  with  certainty  their  own 
varieties,  imless  they  know  the  habitat  of  the 
specimen.  Other  authors  regard  the  difference 
l»etween  variety  and  species  to  be  solely  one  of 
degree  of  divergence  in  characters.  As  varieties 
became  recognized,  the  custom  was  formed  of 
adding  a  varietal  name  to  the  specific  name,  as 
hAs  already  been  explained. 

Oenus. — ^A  category  havysg  a  rank  between 
species  and  family,  and  consisting  of  a  group  of 
species  deemed  to  be  more  closely  related  to 
each  other  than  to  anything  else.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  criterion  by  which  we  can  distinguish 
lietween  a  eenus  and  a  species,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  family  on  the  other ;  but  it  is  often  a  fact 
that,  when  a  collection  of  related  species  is  ar- 
ranged in  an  orderly  fashion,  more  or  less  sharp 
breaks  occur,  which  enable  naturalist^  to  draw 
lines.  Consequently,  the  boundaries  of  senera 
are  being  constantly  widened  or  restricted;  and 
generic  names  change  and  disappear  as  a  result 
of  fusion  of  genera  or  of  splitting  up  of  a  genus. 
Since  the  genus  is  that  under  which  species  are 
usually  indexed,  this  instability  of  generic  names 
is  highly  regrettable.  What  is  needed  is  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  subjectiveness  of  generic  names 
and  of  the  prime  necessity  of  the  stability  of 
nomenclature;  no  changes  in  generic  names 
should  be  made  without  the  best  of  reasons. 
The  name  of  the  genus  (always  written  with  a 
capital  initial)  is  combined  with  that  of  the 
species.  The  name  of  the  cat  genus,  for  ex- 
ample, is  Felis;  and  Felis  leo,  Felis  tigris,  Felis 
catud  are  the  names  of  the  lion,  tiger,  and 
wildcat  species.  These  cats  are  more  alike  to  one 
another  than  any  one  of  them  is  to  the  dogs.  The 
latter  belong  to  the  genus  Canis.  The  size  of  a 
genus  varies  with  the  number  of  species  it  con- 
tains; some  genera  containing  a  hundred  spe- 
cies or  more,  while  others  contain  only  one.  IXr- 
win  believed  that  the  species  of  a  large  genus 
are  more  variable  than  those  of  a  small  one.  In 
any  case,  the  species  within  a  genus  are  not 
regardetl  as  having  diverged  very  widely  from 
their  common  stock,  and  the  criteria  for  generic 
distinctions  are  largely  superficial  characteris- 
tics. 

Family, — ^A  group  of  genera  having  a  certain 
resemblance  to  one  another,  which  indicates 
common  descent,  or  'family  connection.*  Fea- 
tures of  structure  more  or  less  external,  and  be- 
longing to  parts,  as  limbs,  wings,  teeth,  horns. 
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etc.,  characteristic  of  methods  of  life,  are  of  the 
kind  of  characters  used  in  judging  of  family 
limits.  Thus,  the  prime  family  distinction  of 
the  cats  (Felidie)  is  the  arrangement  for  re- 
tracting the  claws,  which  sharply  defines  them 
as  a  group  from  the  dogs,  on  one  hand,  and  the 
civets  on  the  other;  but  the  cheeta  is  able  to 
retract  its  claws  only  partly,  and  this  fact,  in 
connection  with  other  distinctive  features,  causes 
the  animal  to  be  placed  in  a  genus  separate  from 
Felis. 

Order, — Several  related  families  may  fall  to- 
gether, by  the  possession  in  common  of  char- 
acters denied  to  others,  into  a  larger  category 
known  as  an  order.  A  familiar  example  is  the 
order  Camivora,  embracing  the  families  of  cats, 
dogs,  civets,  weasels,  bears,  etc.,  because  all 
these  exhibit  an  organization  developed  along 
lines  of  differentiation  from  other  mammals, 
tending  to  fit  them  to  prey  upon  other  animals 
and  digest  a  flesh  diet.  The  various  lines  and 
degrees  of  specialization  are  recognized  by  sub- 
ordinate groupings  in  families  and  genera. 

Class, — Groups  of  orders  are  found  to  agree  in 
certain  very  general  and  fundamental  charac- 
teristics of  organization,  such  as  having  six  legs 
or  eight  legs;  the  production,  by  the  skin,  of 
hair,  feathers,  or  scales;  the  integument  being 
leathery  or  calcareous — ^and  so  on;  and  such 
groups  form  the  next  larger  category,  called  a 
class.  Even  here,  however,  there  is  large  room 
for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  limits;  and,  in 
Bome  classes,  an  intermediate  category  called 
subclass  seems  necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
prime  division  of  the  class  Mammalia  into  mono- 
delphic  and  didelphic,  or  of  the  class  Cephalo- 
poda into  dibranchiate  and  tetrabranchiate.  The 
same  difficulty  has  led  to  naming  groups  of  in- 
termediate rank  elsewhere — such  as  superf ami- 
lies,  subfamilies,  subgenera,  etc. 

Phyla. — Classes  combine  into  several  grand 
divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  called  sub- 
kingdoms,  or  phyla,  by  having  in  common  a 
single  or  a  few  characteristics  so  broad  and  an- 
<!estral  that  they  are  spoken  of  as  *plan  of  struc- 
ture.' Thus,  all  the  mammals,  birds,  reptiles, 
amphibians,  and  fishes,  together  with  several 
lowly  representatives,  such  as  the  ascidians,  are 
united  by  a  single  characteristic  of  structure 
possessed  by  no  other  animals — the  presence  of 
a  backbone,  or  its  essential  equivalent,  the  noto- 
chord.  This  character  is  so  wide-reaching  and 
fundamental  that  it  springs  from  the  very  root 
of  the  phyJogenetic  tree,  and  is  of  prime  impor- 
tance. By  similar  broad  and  fimdamental  'plans 
of  structure*  are  the  other  phyla  of  the  twelve 
now  recognized  by  most  zoologists  characterized. 
Their  origin   is   lost  to  view   in   the  mists  of 

£rimeval  time,  but  even  here  two  divisions  may 
B  recognized — the  Protozoa  and  the  Metazoa — 
the  former  embracing  the  single  phylum  Pro- 
tozoa, or  one-celled  animals;  the  latter,  all  the 
rest  which  agree  in  consisting  of  many  cells,  hav- 
ing a  two-layered  embryonic  development. 

Historical  Sketch  of  Classification.  The 
Greeks  had  considerable  knowledge  concerning 
animals,  which  Aristotle  recorded,  added  to,  and 
arranged,  for  the  first  time  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge,  in  an  orderly  fashion.  Aristotle 
had  some  conception  of  genera  and  species.  It 
is  true  that  his  y^tns  {genos)  was  a  rather  elas- 
tic term,  since  it  was  applied  both  to  small  and 
large  groups  of  animals.    Aristotle  also  conceived 


a  difference  between  vertebrates  and  inverte- 
brates, although  he  made  the  distinction  bj 
means  of  an  erroneous  definition.  The  following 
are  the  eight  groups  of  animals  as  defined  bj 
A  ristotle ; 

Animals  with  Blood — Vertebrates: 

(1)  Viviparous  animals  (four-footed),  and  in 
a  special  y4pos  (genos)  of  this  the  whale  was 
placed.  (2)  Birds.  (3)  Oviparous,  four-footed 
animals.     (4)  Fishes. 

Animals  without  (red)  Blood — Invertebrates: 

(5)  Soft  animals  (/caXdjrta,  malakia,  i.e.  Cepha- 
lopoda). (6)  Animals  with  soft  shells  (ftaXe^ 
KhrrpaKay  malakostraka,  i.e.  Crustacea ) .  ( 7 )  In- 
sects. (8)  Shelled  animals  (sea-urchins,  snails, 
mussels). 

The  elder  Pliny  added  little  to  our  knowledge 
of  animals.  He  was  simply  a  compiler,  who 
copied  freely  from  Aristotle,  whom  he  some- 
times misunderstood,  and  he  admitted  much  of 
the  error  and  superstition  of  his  time  to  rank 
with  fact.  It  was  not  until  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury that  any  very  great  addition  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  structure,  development,  and  relations 
of  animals  was  made. 

Linnceus  to  Cuvier. — ^Ray  wrote  a  Synopsis  of 
Mammalia  and  Replilia  (London,  1693),  which 
vms  used  by  the  master  systematizer,  Linneus 
(1707-78),  in  his  Systema  Naturo!,  as  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  he  built  that  part  of  his  clas- 
sification that  had  to  do  with  vertebrates.  Lin- 
nseus  did  not  add  much  to  our  knowledge  as 
an  investigator;  but  he  sifted  and  sorted, rejected 
and  retained,  from  the  accumulations  of  his 
predecessors,  and  out  of  this  more  or  less  chaotic 
mass  he  erected  his  orderly  system — ^the  first 
great  classification  of  animals.  His  Systema 
Xaturof  went  through  thirteen  editions,  twelve 
of  which  were  published  during  his  lifetime, 
and  five  of  these  were  revisions  by  his  own 
hands.  The  arrangement  by  Linnaeus  was  into 
'classes,' as  follows:  (1)  Mammalia.  (2)  Aves. 
(3)  Amphibia  (including  reptiles).  (4)  Pisces. 
(5)  Insects  (including  insects  proper,  myria- 
pods,  arachnids,  and  crustaceans).  (6)  Vermes 
(radiates,  mollusks,  worms,  cirripeds,  and  & 
fish,  myxine). 

This  classification  was  based  mainly  on  exter- 
nal appearance  and  some  internal  anatomy;  and, 
though  imperfect  and  incomplete,  it  gave  a  great 
impulse  to  the  study  of  zoQlogy  and  to  more 
orderly  arrangements  of  animals,  based  on  ana- 
tomical characters.  It  was  Linnseus  who  intro- 
duced binary  nomenclature,  since  he  first  gave 
eveiy  animal  a  generic  and  a  specific  name  of 
Latin  origin. 

The  next  great  systematist  was  Cuvier  ( 1769- 
1832).  "Cuvier  did  not,"  says  Glaus,  "as  most 
zodtomists  have  done,  look  upon  anatomical  dis- 
coveries and  facts  as  in  themselves  the  aim  of 
his  researches;  but  he  contemplated  them  from 
a  comparative  point  of  view,  which  led  him  to 
the  establishment  of  general  principles."  More- 
over, Cuvier  appreciated  fully  the  idea  of  'corre- 
lation.' "The  organism,"  he  declared,  "consists 
of  a  single  and  complete  whole,  in  which  single 
parts  cannot  be  changed  without  causing  changes 
m  all  the  other  parts."  Cuvier  became  con- 
vinced, from  a  study  of  the  nervous  system  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  systems  of  organs,  that 
the  animal  kingdom  is  divided  into  K>ur  grett 
branches  (Tableau  4l6mentaire  de  Vhistoire  noltf- 
relle  des  animauw,  Paris,  1798)  as  follows: 
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Branch  1.  Animalia  Vertehrata.  Classes:  (1) 
Mammalia.    (2)  Aves.    (3)  Keptilia.    (4)  Pisces. 

Branch  2.  Animalia  Mollusca,  Classes:  (1) 
Cephalopoda  (not  subdivided).  (2)  Pteropoda 
(not  suodivided).  (3)  Gastropoda.  (Orders: 
Pulmonata,  Nudibranchia,  Inferobranchia,  Tecti- 
branchia,  Heteropoda,  Pectinibranchia,  Tubuli- 
branchia,  Scutibranchia,  Cyclobranchia. )  (4) 
Acephala.  (Orders:  Testacea,  Tiinicata.)  (5) 
Brachiopoda  (no  subdivisions).     (6)  Cirrhopoda. 

Branch     3.     Animalia    Articulata.     Classes: 

(1)  Annelides.  (Orders:  Tubicolce,  Dorsibranch- 
ia,  Abranchise.)  (2)  Crustacea.  (Section  1: 
Malacostraca.  Orders:  Decapoda.  Stomatopoda, 
Amphipoda,  Lcemodipoda,  Isopoda.  Section  2: 
Entomostraca.  Orders:  Brachiopoda,  Pcecilo- 
poda,  Trilobitffi.)  (3)  Arachnides.  (Orders: 
Pulmonariae, Tracheariw. )  (4)  Insects.  (Orders: 
Myriapoda,  Thysanura,  Parasita,  Suctoria.  Co- 
leoptera,  Orthoptera,  Hemiptera,  Neuroptera, 
Hymenoptera,  Rhipiptera,  Diptera.) 

Branch  4.  Animalia  Radiata.  Classes:  (1) 
Echinoderms.      (Orders:     Pedicellata,     Apoda.) 

(2)  Intestinal  Worms.  (Orders:  Nematoidea, 
Parenchymatosa.)  (3)  Acalephae.  (Orders: 
Simplices,  HydrostaEicfle. )  (4)  Polypi  (Antho- 
zoa,    Hydroida,    Bryozoa,    Corallinse,    Spongise). 

(Orders:  Carnosi,  Gelatinosi,  Polypiarii.)  (5) 
Infusoria.     (Orders:  Rotifera,  Homogenea.) 

Lamarck  to  Leuckart. — Probably  to  Lamarck, 
more  than  to  any  other  systematist,  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  term  Invertebrata  and  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  groups  in  an  ascending  series.  In 
his  Histoire  naturelle  dea  animaux  sans  vert^- 
bres  (Paris,  1801),  he  classifies  the  invertebrates 
as  follows  ( accepting  the  vertebrates  as  arranged 
by  Cuvier)  : 

I.  Apathetic  Animals,  Do  not  feel;  no  brain, 
no  senses;  rarely  articulated. 

Class  1.  Infusoria.  Orders:  Nuda,  Appendi- 
culata. 

Class  2.  Polypi.  Orders:  Ciliata  (Rotifera), 
Benudati  (hydroids),  Vaginati  (Anthozoa  and 
Bryozoa),  and  Natantes  (crinoids  and  some 
faalcyonoids ) . 

Class  3.  Rodiaria.  Orders:  Mollia  (Acale- 
phsD),  echinoderms  (including  Holothuri®  and 
Actinism). 

Class  4.  Tunicata.  Orders:  Botryllaria  (com- 
pound ascidiaus),  Ascidia  (simple  ascidians). 

Class  6.  Vermes.  Orders:  Holies  and  Rigi- 
duli  (intestinal  worms  and  gordius),  Hispiduli 
(Nais),  Epizoarise  (epizoa  and  lemteans). 

II.  Sensitive  Animals, 

Class  6.  Insects  (hexapods).  Orders:  Aptera, 
Diptera,  Hemiptera,  Lepidoptera,  Hymenoptera, 
Xeuroptera,  Orthoptera,  Coleoptera. 

Class  7.  Arachnids.  Orders:  Antennatotra- 
ehcales  (Thysanura  and  Myriapoda),  Exantenna- 
totracheales  and  Exantennato-brancheales  ( Arach- 
nida  proper). 

Class  8.  Crustacea.  Orders:  Heterobranchia 
( Branch  iopoda,  Isopoda,  Amphipoda,  Stoma- 
poda)  and  Homobranchia  (Decapoda). 

Class  9.  Annelids.  Orders:  Apoda,  Antennata, 
Sedentaria. 

Class  10.  Cirripeds.  Orders:  Sessilia  and 
Pedunculata. 

Class  11.  Conchifera.  Orders:  Dimyaria,  Mon- 
omyaria. 

Class  12.  Mollusks.  Orders:  Pteropoda,  Gas- 
tropoda, Trachelipoda,  Cephalopoda,  Heteropoda. 

Siebold    and    Stannius    (1846)    also    divided 


the  animal  kingdom  into  vertebrates  and  in- 
vertebrates; and  among  the  invertebrates  the 
Protozoa  were  recognized  as  a  separate  type, 
and  Vermes  came  to  have  very  much  the  signifi- 
cance that  it  has  in  our  modem  classifications. 

The  classification  of  Leuckart  is  interesting, 
because  it  comes  near  to  our  present  conceptions 
of  the  relationship  of  animals,  and  because  of 
the  fact  that  its  author  was  a  great  teacher  of 
zoology;  and,  hence,  his  classification  has  had 
great  influence  in  education.  Leuckart,  Die 
Morphologic  und  die  Vertoandtschaftsverh&ltnisse 
denairbellosen  Thiere  (Brunswick,  1848), divides 
animals  above  Protozoa  (to  which  he  paid  no  at- 
tention) into  six  *types,'  as  follows: 
Type  I.   Ccelenterata, 

Class  1.  Polypi.  (Orders:  Anthozoa  and  Cyli- 
cozoa.) 

Class  2.  Acalephie.  (Orders:  Discophorse  and 
Ctenophors. ) 

TjT)e  II.    Echinodermata. 

Class  3.  Pelmatozoa.  (Orders:  Cystidea  and 
Crinoidea.) 

Class  4.  Actinozoa.  (Orders:  Echinida  and 
Asterida.) 

Class  6.  Scytodermata.  (Orders:  Holothuris 
and  Sipunculida. ) 

Type  III.    Vermes, 

Class  6.  Anenterati.  (Orders:  Cestodes  and 
Acanthocephali. ) 

Class  7.  Apodes.  (Orders:  Nemertini,  Tur- 
bellarii,  Trematodes,  and  Hirudinei.) 

Class  8.  Ciliati.  (Orders:  Bryozoa  and  Roti- 
feri.) 

Class  9.  Annelides.   (Orders:  Nematodes,  L\un- 
bricini,  and  Branchiati.) 
Type  IV.   Arihropoda, 

Class  10.  Crustacea.  (Orders:  Entomostraca 
and  Malacostraca.) 

Class      11.     Insecta.      (Orders:      Myriapoda, 
Arachnida,  and  Hexapoda.) 
Type  V.   Mollusca, 

Class  12.  Tunicata.  (Orders:  AscidisB  and 
Salpse.) 

Class  13.  Acephala.  (Orders:  Lamellibranchi« 
ata  and  Brachiopoda.) 

Class  14.  Gastropoda.  (Orders:  Heterobran- 
chiata,  Dermatobranchia,  Heteropoda,  Cteno- 
branchia,  Pulmonata,  and  Cyclobranchia.) 

Class  15.  Cephalopoda. 
Type  VI.   Vertehrata  (according  to  Cuvier), 

Oken,  Von  Baer,  and  Agassiz, — ^The  foregoing 
and  certain  other  classifications  had  been  devel- 
oped in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  under 
the  guidance  of  anatomy;  but,  in  many  of  them, 
the  idea  of  the  complexity  of  structure  of  ani- 
mals seemed  to  outweigh  the  idea  of  unity  of 
structure.  During  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  another  school  developed  in  (3er- 
many,  under  the  leadership  of  Schelling — the 
School  of  Natural  Philosophy — which  has  ex- 
tended its  influence  to  all  tne  physical  sciences. 
Of  its  doctrines  such  men  as  Geoffroy  Saint 
Hilaire  in  France,  and  CJoethe  and  Oken  in  Ger- 
many, became  expounders,  and  taught  that  unity 
prevailed  everywhere;  hence,  the  animal  kingdom 
was  composed  of  an  unbroken  series  of  animals. 
The  most  important  system  of  classification 
evolved  by  this  school  is  that  of  Oken.  Cor- 
responding with  the  invertebrates  is  Oken's  in- 
testinal-body, or  touch-animals,  as  he  called  them 
(Lehrhuch  der  Naturphiloaophie,  Jena,  1810). 
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Grade  1.    Intestinal  Animals. 
Cycle  I.  Digestive  Animals  (Radiata). 

Class  1.  Infusoria  (Stomach  Animals). 

Class  2.  Polypi   (Intestine  Animals). 

Class  3.  Acalephse  (Lacteal  Animals). 
CJycle  II.    Circulative  Animals   (MoUusks). 

Class  4.  Acephala  ( Biauriculate  Animals). 

Class  5.  Gastropoda  ( Uniauriculate  Animals). 

Class  6.  Cephalopoda   (Bicardial  Animals). 
Cycle  III.  Respirative  Animals  (Articulata). 

Class  7.  Worms  (Skin  Animals). 

Class  8.  Crustacea  (Branchial  Animals). 

Class  9.  Insects  (Tracheal  Animals). 

At  the  time  that  the  School  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy was  thriving,  another  school  had  arisen 
in  Germany,  which  was  rapidly  accumulating 
a  new  set  of  facts.  This  was  the  School  of  Em- 
bryologists,  which  seems  to  have  arisen  iinder 
the  influence  of  Ddllinger  and  such  men  as 
Hathke,  Van  Beneden,  Von  Baer,  K5lliker,  and 
Vogt  as  disciples.  Von  Baer  early  ffot  the  idea 
that  the  ontogenetic  development  of  animals  is 
a  recapitulation  of  their  phylogenetic  history; 
and,  in  conformity  with  his  embryological  inves- 
tigations, he  proposed  the  following  classifica- 
tion of  animals: 

I.  Peripheral  Type  (Radiata). 

II.  Massive  Type  (Mollusca). 

III.  Longitudinal  Type  (Articulata). 

IV.  Doubly  Symmetrical  Type    (Vertebrata). 
Thus,  Von  Baer,  with  his  classification  based 

on  embryological  principles,  and  Cuvier  with 
his  founded  on  comparative  anatomy,  arrived  at 
yerv  similar  general  conclusions;  viz.  that  ani- 
mals are  built  on  four  general  plans,  fall  into 
four  general  types.  In  the  end  the  system  of 
Cuvier  triumphed  over  that  of  the  Natural  Phi- 
losophers. The  later  advances  in  the  classifica- 
tion of  animals  have  been  mainly  made  in  filling 
gaps  and  correcting  errors.  The  number  of  types 
has  been  increased.  The  Protozoa  have  become 
a  distinct  type,  Coelenterata  and  Echinodermata 
have  been  separated;  likewise  Arthropoda  and 
Annelida,  and  the  old  group  Mollusca  has  been 
broken  up.  The  earlier  classifications,  founded 
mainly  on  external  resemblances  and  grosser  ana- 
tomical likenesses,  were  then  greatly  improved 
bv  the  refinement  of  anatomical  technique— by 
the  use  of  the  microscope,  by  the  study  of  em- 
bryology, by  the  distinction  between  analogy  and 
homology,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  fertility  of 
animals  in  cross-breeding,  and  by  the  study  of 
fossil-forms.  With  the  discovery  of  so  many 
intermediate  forms  we  are  coming  back  toward 
the  views  of  the  Natural  Philosophers,  who 
maintained  that  unity  rules  throughout  the 
animal  kingdom,  as  well  as  in  all  others;  that 
intermediate  forms  connect  the  various  types, 
and  that  there  is  no  sharp  line  of  demat-cation 
to  be  drawn  between  the  various  groups  of  ani- 
mals. 

Two  systems  which  have  had  great  in- 
fluence, especially  in  directing  the  study  of 
the  different  invertebrates,  were  those  of  Louis 
Agassiz  and  Huxley.  A^ssiz  retained  the  four 
types  of  Cuvier.  Most  of  the  Protozoa  he  con- 
sidered to  be  al^,  and  such  forms  as  the  Vor- 
ticella  he  thought  would  be  found  to  be  closely 
related  to  the  Bryozoa.  Following  is  an  outline 
of  Aga8Riz*s  arrangement,  from  his  Essay  on 
Classification  (Boston,  1859)  : 

I.     Radiata. 

(1>  Polypi:  Actinoids  and  Halcyonoids. 


(2)  Acalephfe:  Hydroids,  Biscophorse,  and 
Ctenophorse. 

(3)  Echinoderms:  Crinoids,  Asteroids,  Echi- 
noids,  Holothurioids. 

II.  Mollusca, 

(1)  Acephala:  Bryozoa,  Brachiopods,  Timi- 
cata,  Lamellibranchiata. 

(2)  Gastropoda:  Pteropoda,  Heteropoda,  and 
Gastropoda. 

(3)  Cephalopoda:  Tetrabranchiata  and  Di- 
branchiata. 

III.  Articulata, 

(1)  Worms:  Trematodes,  Nematodes,  Anne- 
lids. 

(2)  Crustacea:  Rotifera,  Entomostraca,  Te- 
tradecapods,  and  Decapods. 

(3)  Insecta:  Myriapods,  Arachnids,  and  In- 
sects proper. 

Huxley  arranges  the  invertebrates  in  nine  sec- 
tions, as  follows: 

Section  I.  Monera  ( Foraminifera ;  Heliozoa)  ; 
Radiolaria,  Protoplasta,  Gregarinidie,  Catallacta, 
Infusoria  (Opalinina,  Clliata,  Flagellata,  Tenta- 
culifera). 

Section  II.  Porifera,  Hydrozoa,  Coralligena 
(Ctenophora). 

Section  III.  Turbellaria,  Rotifera  (Nemato- 
rhyncha),  Trematoda,  Cestoidea. 

Section  IV.  Hirudinea,  Oligocbieta,  Polycheta, 
Gephyrea. 

Section  V.  Crustacea,  Arachnida  (Pycnogo- 
nida,  Tardigrada,  Pentastomida),  Myriapoda, 
Insecta. 

Section  VI.  Polyzoa,  Brachiopoda,  Lamelli- 
branchiata, Odontophora. 

Section  VII.  Echmodermata. 

Section  VIII.  Tunicata. 

Section  IX.  Groups  of  uncertain  place:  Peri- 
patidea,  Myzostomata,  Enteropneusta,  Chetog- 
natha,  Nematoidea,  Physemaria,  Acantbocephala, 
Dicyemida. 

"Our  knowledge,"  says  Huxley,  "of  the  anat- 
omy, and  especially  of  the  development  of  the 
Invertebrata,  is  increasing  with  such  prodigious 
rapidity,  that  the  views  of  taxonomists  in  re- 
gard to  the  proper  manner  of  expressing  that 
knowledge  by  classification  are  undergoing,  and, 
for  some  time  to  come,  are  likely  to  undergo, 
incessant  modification.  To  the  beginner,  who 
is  apt  to  make  the  mistake  of  looking  upon 
classification  as  the  foundation  and  essence  of 
morphology,  instead  of  what  it  really  is,  the 
superstructure  and  outcome  thereof,  ttiis  state 
of  things  is  distressing.  Every  handbook  pre- 
sents him  with  a  different  system  of  classifica- 
tion; and  he  may,  not  unnaturally,  despair  of 
finding  any  stability  in  science,  the  most  general 
results  of  which  are  capable  of  being  stated  in 
such  different  ways.  If,  however,  the  student 
will  attend  to  the  facts  which  constitute  the 
subject-matter  of  classification,  rather  than  to 
the  modes  of  generalizing  them  which  are  ex- 
pressed in  taxonomic  systems,  he  will  find  that, 
however  apparently  divergent  these  systems  may 
be,  they  have  a  great  deal  in  conunon." 

It  has  seemed  desirable  to  dwell  somewhat  on 
the  history  of  the  classification  of  the  Inverte- 
brata, because  invertebrates  have  been  the  bat- 
tling-ground,  the  bone  of  contention,  with  sys- 
tematists  since  the  time  of  Linnaeus.  The  classi- 
fication of  vertebrates  was  early  agreed  upon; 
indeed,  four  of  the  six  classes  now  accepted  nave 
come  down  to  us  from  Aristotle's  time. 
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Classification  of  Vkbtkbrates.  Fishes, — 
Ichthyology  began  as  a  science  with  Artedi 
(q.y.) »  who  made  a  division  into  five  classes,  in  a 
useful  but  very  artificial  manner.  This  con* 
tinned  substantially  unchanged  until  the  gigan- 
tic labors  of  Cuvier  resulted  in  a  revised  classi- 
fication, much  nearer  nature,  recognizinjg  clearly 
the  distinction  between  the  fishes  with  bony 
skeletons  and  those  with  cartilaginous  skeletons. 
Agassiz  followed  with  a  classification  based  upon 
the  forms  of  the  scales,  the  most  important  fea- 
ture of  which  was  the  recognition  of  the  group 
Ganoidei.  The  next  great  generalization  in  this 
direction  of  systematic  arrangement  was  that 
of  J.  Mttller,  who  developed  the  distinctness  of 
Amphioxus  and  the  lampreys  from  other  car- 
tilaginous fishes,  and  so  established  the  new 
groups  Cyclostomi  and  Leptocardii;  he  also  pro- 
posed the  group  Dipnoi  for  Lepidosiren.  Hux- 
ley'ti  studies  and  new  material  threw  new  light 
upon  the  subject,  and  aided  Gunther  to  form 
a  classification  of  fishes  which,  with  one  im- 
portant exception,  is  still  held  by  ichthyologists. 
For  details,  see  f^SH. 

Amphibia. — ^The  Amphibia  were  for  a  long 
time  confused  with  the  Reptilia.  Thus  Linnsus, 
1767,  who  first  used  the  term  Amphibia  as  a 
group-name,  included  under  it:  (1)  Reptiles 
pedatif  including  turtles  (Testudo) ;  Draco; 
Lacerta  (including  crocodiles,  lizards,  and 
newts)  ;  and  Kana.  (2)  Serpentes  apodi.  (3) 
Nantes  pinnati,  including  certain  fishes.  Bron- 
gniart,  1800.  classifies  reptiles  as:  Chelonia, 
Saurii,  Ophidii,  and  Batrachii  (the  last  includ- 
ing frogs,  toads,  and  newts).  Latreille,  1804; 
Dum^ril,  1806;  and  Oppel,  1811,  while  more 
sharply  discerning  the  true  subdivisions  of  am- 
phibians, still  retain  them  under  the  head  of 
reptiles.  First,  De  Blainville,  writing  in  1816, 
makes  Reptilia  and  Amphibia  coordinate,  but 
subdivisions  of  the  'Amphibiens;'  so  likewise 
Stannius,  as  late  as  1856.  Latreille,  1821,  how- 
ever, proposes  a  classification  which  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  we  now  accept. 

Reptiles. — R^tiles  were  put  by  Linnseus  imder 
the  class  Amphibia,  and  it  was  not  until  Bron- 
gniart  separated  them  that  herpetology  began 
upon  a  philosophic  basis.  It  was  further  ad- 
vanced by  Dum6ril  (1807)  and  Oppel  (1811), 
who  placed  Csecilia  with  the  amphibians.  Guvier 
and  other  writers  did  little  to  establish  a  ra- 
tional system  within  this  group;  and  even  Du- 
m^ril  and  Bibron,  in  their  great  Erp^tologie 
p^^rale  (1834-54)^  cling  to  the  idea  that  the 
batrachians  are  only  separable  as  an  order  from 
reptiles.  Although  De  Bl&inville,  Leuckart,  and 
others  had  advocated  a  much  deeper  separation, 
it  was  not  until  Huxley's  investigations  dem- 
onstrated the  necessity  of  regarding  the  Am- 
phibia and  Reptilia  as  distinct  classes  that  they 
were  so  set  apart.    See  Reptile. 

Huxley,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Vertehrated  Ani' 
mats  (1871),  divided  the  Vertebrata  into 
Ichthyopsida  (fishes,  leptocardians,  marsipo- 
branchs,  and  Amphibia),  Sauropsida  (birds  and 
reptiles),  and  Mammalia. 

Mammals  and  Birds. — Birds  were  too  easily 
distinguished  and  too  compact  a  class  to  have 
been  much  confounded  with  anything  else, 
though  medieval  writers  often  put  bats,  bees, 
etc.,  under  the  name.  The  history  of  their  classi- 
fication, therefore,  falls  within  lines  agreed  upon 


from  the  first,  and  belongs  to  the  article  Bird. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  class  Mammalia, 
where  the  only  confusion  arose  from  the  foolish- 
ness of  a  few  mediseval  authors,  who  classed  bats 
among  birds,  and  whales  with  fishes;  the  history 
of  its  classification  will  be  found  under  Mam- 
malia. 

Outline  of  Mooebn  Classification.  The 
earlier  writers  always  classified  the  animal  king- 
dom in  a  linear  series;  usually  beginning  wiUi 
mankind,  and  'descending'  to  the  creatures 
deemed  most  inferior.  This  was  not  with  them, 
as  it  is  with  us,  a  mere  matter  of  convenience 
in  making  a  list  of  the  groups,  but  expressed 
their  belief  in  the  doctrine,  uncliallenged  from 
antiquity  to  the  time  of  Lamarck  and  Cuvier, 
that  there  existed  what  they  called  a  scala 
iMtutXB.  They  meant  by  that  their  belief  that 
all  animals  could  be  arranged  in  an  ascending 
scale  of  organization — the  infusorians  being  suc- 
ceeded by  polyps,  these  by  radiated  forms,  these 
by  worms,  and  so  on  to  fishes,  reptiles,  birds,  and 
mammals.  The  orders  within  each  class,  the  gen- 
era within  each  family,  conformed  to  the  same 
scale  of  increasing  complexity;  so  that  a  linear 
classification,  from  the  lower  invertebrates  to  the 
highest  vertebrates,  was  the  expression  of  their 
belief  in  an  even  progress  of  structure.  Cuvier 
broke  into  this  by  his  arrangement  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  into  four  groups,  unrelated  to 
each  other — Radiata,  Articulata,  Mollusca^  and 
Vertebrata — to  be  classified  in  parallel  columns, 
if  at  all;  and  this,  again,  has  been  super- 
seded by  the  conception  of  a  form  of  classi- 
fication which  simulates  a  branching  tree,  and 
tries  to  express  a  true  genetic  arrangement  (see 
Phylogeny),  the  first  attempt  at  which  was 
made  by  Lamarck.  It  is,  however,  impracticable 
in  the  present  work  to  attempt  such  an  expres- 
sion of  the  classification  of  animals,  except  for 
restricted  groups;  and,  in  general,  the  linear 
arrangement  must  be  used,  bearing  in  mind  that 
it  is  a  convenient,  not  a  scientific,  expression. 

The  classification  outlined  below,  and  fol- 
lowed throughout  this  Encyclopaedia,  is  that 
made  by  Profs.  T.  Jeflfrey  Parker  and  William 
A.  Haswell  (Text-Book  of  Zoology,  London  and 
New  York,  1897 ) .  It  is  the  most  complete  formu- 
lation of  scientific  conclusions,  has  an  almost 
world-wide  acceptance,  and  is  generally  access- 
ible to  students  and  readers.  These  considera- 
tions outweigh,  for  the  purposes  of  a  popular 
encyclopedia,  any  objections  likely  to  be  uraed 
against  these  authorities  by  specialists.  The 
advantage  of  taking  and  keeping  a  uniform 
standard  of  classification  and  nomenclature 
throughout  a  work  of  this  kind  is  too  evident  to 
require  argument;  and  should  there  be  good 
reason  to  ditfei:  from  it,  here  and  there,  these 
exceptions  and  divergences  may  easily  be  treated 
as  they  arise.  In  paleontology  this  scheme  is 
bupplemented  by  the  substantially  identical  clas- 
sification of  Zittel-Eastman  (Karl  A.  Von  Zittel, 
Grundzuge  der  Paldontologie,  Mimich,  1895; 
translated  and  modified  by  C.  R.  Eastman,  as 
Text-Book  of  Paleontology,  New  York  and  Lon- 
don, 1900). 

It  is  needful  here  only  to  sketch  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  larger  groups,  leaving  the  treatment 
of  orders,  families,  and  lesser  divisions  to  be 
given  in  the  descriptive  articles  under  the  titles 
of  groups,  as  Bibds,  Fish,  Pbotozoa,  etc. 
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CLASSIFICATION   OF  ANIMALS. 

Jast  op  I*hyla,  Classes,  and  Subclasses. 

Subdivision  Pbotozoa 

{Unicellular  Animals). 

Phjlum  L    Pbotozoa  (ProtozoanB).  Animals 

oomposed  of  a  single  cell;  or,  if  of  several  cells, 

these  are  of  one  kind. 

Class  1.    Rhizopooa.    Protozoa  with  retrac- 
tile pseudopodia  (Amoeba,  etc.) 
Class  2.    Htcetozoa.    Terrestrial  protozoa, 
plasmodial,    and    forming    large 
and  complex  cysts  (Slimes). 
Class  3.    Mabtigopuoba.     Protozoa    with- 
out cilia,  but  with  one  or  more 
flagella. 
Class  4.    Spobozoa.    Protozoa,  without  ap- 
pendages; internal  parasites. 
Class  5.    INFUS0BL4.     Protozoa  with  cilia, 
or  sucking  tentacles. 
Subdivision  Metazoa 
{Multicellular  Animals). 
Phylimi     II.      PoBiFEBA     (Spon^).      Fixed 
aquatic  Metazoa,  whose  body-wall  is  perforated 
by  incurrent  pores. 

Class  PoBiFEEA.    Equivalent  to  the  Phylum. 
Subclass  1.     CaUxirea,  Sponges  with  skele- 
ton of  calcareous  spicules. 
Subclass  2.    Non-Calcarea,   Skeleton,  whoi 
present,     composed    of    siliceous 
spicules  or  of  spongin  fibres. 
Phylum   III.     CcELENTEBATA    (Folyps,   etc.). 
Animals    of    radial    structure,    whose    digestive 
cavitjr  is  lined  by  the  body-wall,  and  which  have 
nettling  organs. 

Class  1.    Htdbozoa.     CTcelenterates,     whose 
body  is  composed  of  more  than 
two  rays,  and  contains  a  single 
cavity  ( Hydroids,  Siphonophores, 
etc.). 
Class  2.    ScYPHOZOA.     Ccelenterates     with 
many    radii,    and    with    radial 
partitions   in  the  cavity  of  the 
body    ( Jelly  fishes ) . 
Class  3.    AcTiNOZOA.    Attached  individuals 
or  colonies. 
Subclass  1.    Zoantharia,  Tentacles  numer- 
ous, and  usually  in  multiples  of 
five   (Sea-Anemones,  Madrepores, 
and   (Dorals). 
Subclass  2.     Alcyonaria.   Tentacles,  eight 
only  (Red  Corals,  Sea-Fans,  etc. ) . 
Class  4.    Ctenophora.     Coelenterates   with 
only  two  radii,  and  rows  of  cilia- 
plates. 
Phylum  rV.    Platyhelminthes  (Flatworms). 
Bilaterally    symmetrical,     soft-bodied    animals, 
without  true  segmentation  of  the  body;  flattened 
in  a  dorso-ventral  direction,  and  having  the  body- 
cavity  filled  with  a  loose  meshwork  of  cells. 

Class  1.  Turbellaria.  Free-living  flat- 
worms,  whose  body  is  covered  by 
cilia ;  alimentary  tract  with  only 
one  opening  to  the  exterior 
(Planarians). 
Class  2.  Trematoda.  Parasitic,  unseg- 
mentc'd,  without  cilia  in  the 
adult,  and  with  a  well-developed 
digestive  apparatus  (Flukes). 
Class  3.  Cestoda.  Elongated,  usually  un- 
segmented  hermaphrodite  endo- 
parasites.  without  mouth  or  ali- 
mentary canal  (Tapeworms,  etc. ) , 


CSass  4.    Nemebtinea.    Body  more  or  lesa 
flattened;  food-canal  with  mouth 
and  arms;  aquatic,  carnivorous. 
Subclass  1.     Pakeonemertinea. 
Subclass  2.     Hchizonemertea. 
Subclass  3.     Hoplonemertea. 
Phylum      V.       Nemathelminthes      (Round- 
worms).    Bilateral,  unsegmented,  round-bodied; 
usuallv  with  alimentary  tract,  mouth,  and  arms. 
Caass  1.    Nematoda.   With  intestinal  canal ; 
without  proboscis;  free-living  in 
fresh  or  salt  water,  .or  parasitio 
(Threadworms). 
Class  2.    AcANTHOCBPUALA.  Mouth  and  in- 
testines wanting;  parasitic. 
Class  3.    Ch^toonatha.     Pelagic     'arrow- 
worms;'  spiny,  and  with  a  well- 
developed  nervous  system. 
Phylum    VI.     Tbochelminthes    (Wheel- Ani- 
malcules.)   Characterized  by  having  the  larva  in 
the  form  of  a  Irochosphere. 

Class  1.    RoTiFEBA.       Microscopic      wheel- 
animalcules,  with  a  ciliated  band 
around  the  mouth,  and  a  special 
organ  for  attachment. 
Class  2.    DiNOPHiLEA.     Minute,  worm-like, 
having    five    to   eight   segments, 
usually  ciliated;   and  nephridia 
in  pairs;  marine. 
Class  3.    Gastbotbicha.     Minute,  spindle- 
shaped,  flattened  and  ciliated  on 
the  ventral  surface ;  fresh  waters. 
Phylum   VII.     Mollusooida    (Sea-Mats   and 
Brachiopods).    Small  aquatic  animals,  having  a 
true  body-cavity    (except   in   Endoprocta)    and 
suspended  alimentary  canal;   dorsal  region  ab- 
breviated and  surmoimted  by  lophophore. 

Class  1.    Poltzoa.     Molluscoida  that  form 
colonies  connected  by  one  organic 
substance;   the  ciliated  band  of 
the  lophophore  is  drawn  out  into 
tentacles   (Bryozoans). 
Subclass  1.    Ectoprocta,  Anus  outside  ten- 
tacular corona. 
Subclass  2.     Endoprocta.    Anus  internal; 
form  colonies  by  budding. 
Class  2.    PiiOBONiDA.   Worm-like  polyzoans, 
living  in  associations  of  individu- 
als ^m  from  ova,  not  by  buds. 
Class  3.    BBAcniopoDA.     Polyzoa  with  the 
body  inclosed  in  a  sheU  of  two 
valves;  body  usually  attached  by 
a  stalk  (Lamp-Shells). 
Phylum     VIII.       Echinodebmata     (Echino- 
demis).     Animals  of  prevailingly  radical  struc- 
ture, with  intesttnal  wall  distinct  from  body-wall, 
and  with  calcareous  plates  in  the  skin. 

Class  1.    Asteroidea.     Star-shaped  echtno- 
derms,  with  a  furrow    (ambula- 
crum )  along  the  under  side  of  the 
arms  (Starflsh). 
Class  2.    Ophiuroidea.    Star-shaped  echino- 
derms,    with    the    arms    sharply 
marked  ofl"  from  the  body,  and 
not  grooved  (Brittle  Stars). 
Class  3.    EcHiNOiDEA.     Echinoderms     with 
the  body  globular  or  disk-shaped, 
and  armless  (Sea-Urchins). 
Class  4.    Holothuboidea.  Ech  inoderms 
elongated,  worm-like,  usually  soft, 
and    with    tentacles    about    the 
mouth  (Trepangs). 
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Class  5.  CsmoiDBA.  Sessile,  and  having  a 
cup-shaped  body  (Crinoids). 

Class  6.  Cystoioea.  Globular,  sessile,  or 
sUlked  (Fossil). 

Class  7.    Blastoidea.  Ovate,  stalked  (Fos- 
sil). 
Phylum  IX.    Anwulata  (Worms).    Bilateral 
segmented  vrorms  without  jointed  legs. 

Class  1.  CiL£TOPODA.  Worms  made  up  of 
a  series  of  metameres,  each  bear- 
ing parapodia  and  cirri  (Anne- 
lids). 
Subclass  1.  Polychasia,  Sexes  distinct; 
ovaries  and  testes  simple  and  mjet- 
americally  repeated  (Marine  An- 
nelids) . 
Subclass  2.  OligochcBta.  Sexes  united; 
ovaries  and  testes  few  and  com- 
pact (Terrestrial  and  fresh- 
water) . 

Class  2.  Mtzostomida.  Disk-shaped,  un- 
segmcnted  (Parasites  of  Crin- 
oids). 

Class  3.  Gepiiyrea.  Sessile  annelids,  with- 
out external  segmentation  in  the 
adult  (Marine). 

Class  4.  Abchi-Anneuda.  Minute  marine 
annelids,  faintly  segmented,  often 
parasitic. 

Class  5.     HiRUDiNEA.     Annelids  with  short 
rings  or  none  at  all,  and  with 
ventral  suckers  (Leeches). 
Phylum  X.     Arthropoda      (Insects,     Crusta- 
ceans,  etc).      Symmetrical    segmented   animals, 
with  jointed  appendages. 

Class  1.  Crustacea.  Typically /iquatic  and 
gill-bearing;  usually  two  pairs  of 
antenniB  (Crustaceans). 
Subclass  1.  Entomostraca.  Usually  small, 
and  with  a  varied  number  of  ap- 
pendages (Water-Fleas,  etc.). 
Subclass  2.  Malacostraca,  Crustacea  with 
nineteen  pairs  of  appendages 
(Crabs,  Crayfish,  etc.). 

Class  2.  Tbilobita.  Body  depressed,  oval, 
and  divided  into  head,  thorax,  and 
abdomen  (Extinct  Trilobites). 

Class  3.  Onychophora.  Cylindrical,  un- 
segmented,  papillose,  and  with  a 
series  of  shoit  walking  append- 
ages (Peripatus). 

Class  4.  Myriapoda.  Tracheate  arthropods, 
consisting  of  several  segments, 
each  bearing  one  or  two  pairs  of 
legs  (Centipedes and  Millipedes). 

Class  5.  Ii7BECTA.  Arthropods  with  the 
body  in  three  divisions — head, 
thorax,  and  abdomen — ^with  six 
thoracic  legs,  and  usually  with 
wings  (Insects). 

Class  6.     Aractinida.      Air-breathing      ar- 
thropods, without  antennae  (Spi- 
ders, Scorpions,  etc.). 
Phylum  XI.     Mollusca      (Mollusks).       Ani- 
mals with  unsegmented  body,  and  without  jointed 
appendages;   usually  with 'a  shell,  and  with   a 
muscular  organ  of  locomotion  (the  foot). 

NOTB.  The  Pjcnogonlda,  LinKn&tulMa,  and  Tardlfrra* 
dm,  "thouirh  not  In  anj  way  related  to  one  another,  and 
of  donbtlnl  relatlonnhipH  to  tho  Arachnid  a.  aro.  aH  a  mat- 
ter of  convenience,  mentioned  together  her^."— Parker  and 
BaawelL 


Class  1.    Pelecypoda.     MoUusks     with     a 
nearly    symmetrical    body,    leaf- 
like gills,  and  a  two-valved  shell 
(Bivalves). 
Class  2.    Ahphineuba.      Bilaterally    sym- 
metrical;   anus  at  end  of  body 
(Chitons). 
Class  3.    Gastropoda.  Body  unsymmetrical, 
with  head,  feelers,  eyes,  and  un- 
paired foot;  shell  (when  present) 
univalve  (Gastropods). 
Subclass  1.     Streptoneura.    Visceral  com- 
missures  twisted   into   a   figure- 
of-8;     sexes    distinct     (Limpets, 
Whelks,  etc.). 
Subclass  2.     Euthyneura,    Visceral    com- 
missures not  twisted  into  a  fig- 
ure-of-8;    sexes   united    (Pulmo- 
nates,  Nudibranchs,  etc.). 
Class  4.     ScAPiioPODA.    Head  rudimentary; 
mouth-lobes  formed  into  a  tube, 
inclosing  the  delicate  shell  (Ma- 
rine). 
Subclass  1.     8caphopoda»  As  above  (Tusk- 
Shells). 
Subclass  2.     Rhodope,     Minute,  ciliated; 
no  shell. 
Class  6.    Cephalopoda.    Head  large ;  mouth 
surrounded  by  arms;  fc^  funnel- 
shaped  (Cuttlefish). 
Subclass  1.    Dihranchiata,    Two  symmet- 
rical   branchisp;    funnel    tubular 
(Squids  and  Octopods). 
Subclass  2.     Tetrahranohiata.   Four  bran- 
chite;  shell  multilocular  (Nauti- 
lus and  Ammonites). 
Phylum   XII.     Chobdata    (Chordates).   Ani- 
mals having  a  notochord,  which  may  (Subphy- 
lum  C)   persist  from  birth,  and  become  "in  the 
adult  replaced  more  or  less  completely  by  a  seg- 
mented bony  or  cartilaginous  axis — the  spinal 
or  vertebral  column." 

Suhphylum  and  Class  A.  Adeixkhobda. 
Marine  worm-like  animals,  hav- 
ing a  notochord  as  larvae  ( Balano- 
glossus,  etc. ) . 
Suhphylttm  and  Class  B,  Ubochobda. 
Animals,  simple  or  compound, 
marine,  inclosed  in  a  coriaceous 
test,  composed  largely  of  cellu- 
lose, and  having  a  notochord  when 
larve  (Ascidians).  ' 

Suhphylum   (7.     Vebtebrata.     Animals  bi- 
laterally symmetrical,   and  hav- 
ing a  backbone  (Vertebrates). 
Sec.    I.  AcRANiA.     Without  a  head   (in- 
cludes   only    the    family    Bran- 
ch iostomidip,  Amphioxus,  etc.). 
Seo.  II.  Craniata.    With  a  head  ( Fishes, 
Reptiles,  Birds,  Mammals), 
Class  1.     Cycix>9T0Mata.      Eel-like      verte- 
brates,   without    a    lower    jaw; 
mouth  suctorial,  and  armed  with 
homy  teeth   (Lampreys). 
Class  2.    Pisces.    Aquatic  vertebrates,  with 
persistent   gills   and   paired   fins 
(Fishes). 
Subclass  1.     Elasmohranchii.  Fishes  with 
a  cartilapnous  skeleton,  in  which 
the  cranium  is  never  ossified,  nor 
contains     membrane-bones;     gill- 
openings    usually    in    five    pairs 
(Sharks  and  Rays). 
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Subclass  2.    Holocephali,      Cartilaginous 
fishes  with  four  pairs  o*  gill-slits, 
nearly  concealed  by  a  aoM  of  skin 
( Chimseras ) . 
Subclass  3.    Teleoatomi,    Fishes  with  the 
skeleton    complicated    by    mem- 
brane-bones and  ossifications,  or 
completely  bony   (Sturgeons  and 
ordinary  Fish). 
Subclass  4.     Dipnoi,     Fish-like  animals, 
having  an  apparatus  for  breath- 
ing    atmospheric     air      (Lung- 
fishes  ) . 
Subclass  5.    Ostracodermi,    Paleozoic  fish- 
es, with  an  exoskeleton  extraor- 
dinarily    developed     about     the 
head,    and    apparently   with    no 
endoskeleton   ( Cephalaspis,  etc.). 

Class  3.  Amphibia.  Amphibious  verte- 
brates, breathing  by  gills  in  the 
larval  condition,  and  (usually) 
by  lungs  when  adult,  and  having 
legs  and  five- toed  feet  (Amphibi 
ians). 

Class  4.  Reptilia.  Elongated,  air-breathing 
vertebrates,  with  a  homy  epi- 
dermal skeleton  of  scales  and  one 
occipital  condyle  (Reptiles). 

Chiss  5.  AvES.  Vertebrates  clothed  with 
feathers  (Birds). 
Subclass  1.  Aroh<Bomith€8,  Birds  having 
a  prolonged  tail  of  many  verte- 
bwe  (Archaeopteryx). 
Subclass  2.  Neomithes.  Birds  having 
the  tail -vertebrae  compacted  into 
a  pygostyle  (Modem  Birds). 

Class  6.  Mammalia.  Vertebrates  which 
suckle  their  young,  and  are  more 


or  less  clothed  with  hair  (Mam- 
mals). 

Subclass  1.  Prototheria,  Mammals  with 
oviducts  separated  ( Didelphia ) . 

Subclass  2.  Theria.  Mammals  with  ovi- 
ducts united  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  part  of  their  length 
(Monodelphia). 

A.  Metatheria.     Young  bom  in  rudimen- 

tary condition,  and  sheltered  in 
a  pouch   (Marsupials). 

B.  Eutheria,    Young  bom  in  a  uterus;  no 

pouch  present  (higher  Manmials). 
BiBLiooBAPHY.  In  addition  to  works  men- 
tioned above,  consult:  Bronn  (editor),  Klaaaen 
und  Ordnungen  des  TMerretc^  (Leipzig  and 
Heidelberg,  1859,  et  seq.) ;  Haeckel,  ^crfiiWtcfce 
Schdpfungsgeschichte  (Jena,  1868)  ;  LankeSter, 
Notes  on  Embryology  and  Classification  (Lon- 
don, 1877),  and  article  **Zo51ojgy"  m  9th  ed. 
Encyclopcedia  Britannica;  Leunis,  Synopsis  der 
Thierkunde  (Hanover,  1883-86) ;  Huxley,  Af^ 
atomy  of  Vertebrates  (New  York,  1878),  and 
Anatomy  of  Jnvertebrated  Animals  (New  York, 
1888)  ;  Standard  Natural  History  (Boston, 
1885)  ;  Lang,  Tewt-book  of  Comparative  An- 
atomy (London,  1891-96)  ;  Newton,  Dictionary 
of  Birds  (London  and  New  York,  1893-96)  ; 
Royal  Natural  History  (London,  1895) ;  Cam- 
bridge Natural  History  (Cambridge  Eng.,  1895, 
et  seq.)  ;  Parker  and  Haswell,  Tewt-book  of 
Zoology  (London  and  New  York,  1897)  ;  Daven- 
port, Introduction  to  Zodlogy  (New  York,  1900). 
See,  also,  books  mentioned  under  Evolution; 
Embbtologt;  and  such  titles  as  Bibd,  Fish,  Iw- 
BECT,  etc.,  and  under  biographies  of  the  natural- 
ists above  mentioned. 
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